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Ru = Rutli. 
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Job. 
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Apocrypha. 


I Es, 2 Es = l and 2 To = Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth = Judith. 
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Wis —Wisdom. 

Sir := Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar=: Baruch. 
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Children. 


Su8 = Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and tlie 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man — Prayer of 

Manasscs. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac = 1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New lestament. 


Mt = Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn = John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Kph = l^pliesi.Miis. 

Ph = Philip})i:in3. 

Col = Colossiaus. 


1 Th, 2 Tb = l and 2 
Tliessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti^l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem=: Philemon. 

2 He-Hebrews. 

Ja = James. 

1 P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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DRAVIDIANS (North India). — i. Meaning- of 
term.—The term ‘ Dravidian ’ (Skr. Dravuia, the 
acijectival form of Draridn) seem.s to have been 
luuriarily an equivalent for ‘Tamil,’ but was ex- 
Umded by Caldwell [Dravidian Gramnuu''^, 4 11.) to 
denote the family of langua^^ew formerly desi^^nated 
Tamulian or Tamnlie, piactically inelmlin^^ all 
the languages of Southern India,—Tamil, 'I'elugu, 
Malayalarn, Canarese, and I'ulu,—whieli form a 
grou)) well defined and elos^ely related one to 
another. Mann [Ivstitntes, x. 4.3, 44) speaks of 
the I)ravi(jas as a tribe of Ksatiiyas, or warriors, 
who had become out-castes ; and, as they are tlie 
only southern tribe mentioned in his lists, Caldwell 
supnosed that in ancient times the name was loosely 
npnlied to the whole of the South Indian jieojiles. 
whether or not thivS lielief was well founded, his 
invention of the word ‘ Dravidian ’ as a generic 
term for the South Indian group of languages is 
convenient, and has been generallv accepted. By 
a natural, if not perfectly justifiable, extension the 
term, jiriinarily philological, has been widely used 
in an ethnological sense, and we have become 
accustomed to speak of the Dravidian peoples 
when we really mean the races speaking the 
Dravidian languages. Even in this slightl^^ ex¬ 
tended sense tlie term ‘ Dravidian ’ is fairly exa(;t 
and little open to misunderstanding. Kisley, 
however, in his report on the last Census of India 
(i. 500), lias used the term in a much wider sense. 
He includes in it races ‘extending from Ceylon to 
the valley of the Ganges, and pervading the whole 
of Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, 
most of Central India, and Chota Nagpur ’; and he 
regards this as ‘ probably the original type of the 
population of India, now modified to a varying 
extent by the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and 
Mongoloid elements.’ Nearly all the other exist¬ 
ing races of India, except the Indo-Aryans, such 
as the Rajputs, Jats, and Khatris of the Pan jab, 
are classea by him as Scytho-Dravidians, Aryo- 
Dravidians, or Mongolo-Dravidians. In other 
words, every element in the present population 
which cannot be classed as Aryan, Scythian, or 
Mongoloid, is designated ‘ DraA-idian.’ This ter¬ 
minology is, as Risley himself is aware, open 
to much criticism. Like ‘Aryan,’ ‘Dravidian,’ 
originally a purely philological term, is wanting 
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in precision when used in an ethnological sense. 
But the name, however unsatisfactory it may be, 
has now jtassed into popular use, and the writer of 
the pres(‘nt article is unable to suggest a better 
alternative. Here it is taken to denote that form 
of Animism which constitutes the belief of a lody 
of foiest tribes occupying the line of bills which 
forms the backbone of the Peninsula, extending 
from the Indian Ocean into the lower course of 
the Ganges. Analogous forms of belief are found 
among the agricultural, artisan, and menial popula¬ 
tion oft the great northern Plains, and along the 
lower slopes of the Himalaya. Beliefs and practices 
of this type form the basis of popular Hinduism as 
we now ooserve it. In fact, no clear line of dis¬ 
tinction can be drawn between these forms of 
Animism and much of what is known as orthodox 
Hinduism. Both have been in contact for an 
enormous period of time, and each has reacted 
on the other, Hinduism admitting many of the 
Animistic beliefs and rites of the darker races, 
while these in tlieir turn have largely accej)ted the 
outward observances of the Hindu faith, wor¬ 
shipping the Hindu gods, who are often only 
modifications of their own deities, and adopting 
the rules of caste and the social restrictions con¬ 
cerning food and jiersonal purity which caste 
enforces. 

2, Primitive Dravidian religion.—An attempt 
has been made by Caldwell in Southern India to 
investigate on the basis of philology the primitive 
Dravidian beliefs. 

‘They were,’ he says (op. cit. 118), ‘without hereflitar^ 
“priests” and “idols,” and appear to have hod no idea 
of “heaven” or “hell,” of the soul ” or “sin”; but they 
arknowlea^ed the existence of Clod, whom t4iey styled Ko, 
or king—a realistic title little known to orthodox Hinduism. 
They erected to his honour a "temple,” which they called 
K6-il, “God’s house”; but I cannot find any trace of the 
“worship” which they offered to him.’ 

In another jiassage [ib. 580ff.) be compares the 
demonolatry of the Dravidians with the shamanism 
of High Asia, noting as features of resemblance 
the absence of a regular priesthood ; the acknow¬ 
ledgment of God’s existence, combined with neglect 
of His worship; the non-existence of belief in 
metempsychosis ; the objects of w'orship being not 
gods or heroes, but demons, which are siijijiosed to 
be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and are wor¬ 
shipped with blood sacrifices and wild dances. 
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‘The offlokitine magician or pHeet excites himself to frenzy, 
and then pretends or eiipposes hiinsolf to he possessed by the 
demon to winch worshi]) h being ofYered ; and whilst in this 
state he communicates to tliose wlio consult inm the informa¬ 
tion lie has received. The demonolatry piaclised in India l)y the 
more primitive Druvidian tribes is not only similar to tiiia, but 
tile same Every word used in the foregoing de.scription of 
Siiamanite worshij) would apply equally to tlie Dravidian 
demonolatry ; and in dopK'ting tiie ceremonies of the one 
race we depict those of tiie otiier also.’ 

It must, however, he rtuiiarkod that the belief in 
metenipsyeliosis, unless (.'aidwell uses the term in 
its te(dii\ical sense, is found among the Northern 
Dravidiaiis. 

3 . Shamanism.—Thus, according to (’aldwell, 
the basis of the beliefs of tiie South Indian 
Dravidian tribes is shamanism, and many in¬ 
stances of similar customs can he (juoted among 
those of the Nortli ; e.g. the Kurs or Muasis of 
Chota Nagpur communicate nith the evil spirit 
whi(‘h they worship through tlxdr prif'st, the 
baigd. lie as.semhle.s the people, music and 
dancing commem^e, and an invocation of the spirit 
is chanted— 

‘until one or more of the performers manifest possession by 
wild rolling of the eyes and involuntary Kpasmodic action of 
Uie muscles. The affection appears contagions, and old women 
and (jthers who have not been dancing become intlncnced liy it 
in a manner that is horrible to contemplate . . . This cer¬ 
tainly 18 the most tliorough form of demon worsliij^ with whicli 
we have met, and one that must appear to its votaries to testify 
to its own reality each time it was resorted to ’ (Dalton, ‘^;c2 f ). 

Similar jiracticcs employed for the exor<usm of 
disea.ses are widely spr(*ad among tiie people of the 
northern Plains. Ibit even among the 11 ihes wliicii 
occupy the central range of hills this form of 
sliamanistic orgies seems never to have taken (he 
same hold among the people as has been the case 
ill Southern India, wheie what is known as Devil 
Dancing may he observed much more fnujnently 
than iw the north. 'I'liis has been diescriheil among 
the SliAnars of 'I’innevelly by ('aldwell [op, nt. 
fiSfif.) and by Purnell (‘'I'he Devil Worship of the 
d’ulavas,’ lA, 1S1)4) ; and in Northern India, at 
least, shamanism has played a quite unimportant 
juLit in the de^'elopmcnt of (he poiiular beli<*fs. 

4 . Animism.-—Idle religion of tiie Northern 
Diavidians is mainly a form of Animism, delined 
by 'Pylor, who invented tin? term, as ‘the belief in 
S]iiritual Peings’ [Prim. Calt.'\ l.SOl, i. 424); or a.s 
Jevons [hitrod. to Jli.st. of PrL, ISlMi, p. 22 ) defines 
i( : ‘ All tlie many niov(‘ments and changes whieli 
are jierpetually taking place in the worhl of (Jiiiigs, 
wer(^ e.xplaincd by piimitive man on the theory 
that every ohji'ct wdiieh had activity enough (.0 
alleet him in any way was animated by a life and 
will like his own.’ The term has been used by 
some audiors ‘ to cover the various manifestations 
of w'hat is commonly but eumbrously styled the 
“ anthropomoi phie ” tendency of savage (houglit’ 
(Marett, Thrrsh. of IP/., I'JOli, p, (]) ; and the same 
author [ib. 11 ) urges that what he calls ‘Super- 
naturalism ’ is ‘ not only logically, liutal.so, in some 
sense, chronologically prior to Animism.’ k'ollow'ing 
the same line of argument, Kisley [Crmus' Jtcjmrt, 
11)01, i. 302), wliile accepting tlie title ‘Animism’ 
for the vague, amorphous conception whi(di he is 
discussing, endeavours to ascertain the ideas which 
underlie it: 

‘ What the Animiat worahipa and seeks by all means to influ¬ 
ence and conciliate ia the ahifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or influences making for evil rather than for 
qod, which reaides in the primeval forest, in the crumbling 
ilia, in the rushing nver, in the spreading tree, which gives its 
spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, which generates 
jungle fever, and walks al)roiid in the terrible guise of cholera, 
8 malI})OX, or murrain (doser than this he doea not seek to 
define the olijcct to which he offers hia victim, or whose aymhol 
he daubs with vermilion at the appointed .seaaon. Nome .sort of 
power is there, and t)iat ia enough for him. Whether it ia 
asaociated with a spirit or an ani'esfrai ghoat, whether it pro- 
ceeda from the m.taterioua thing itaelf, whether it ia one power 
or many, he does not atop to inquire.' 

And he goes on bo suggest that— 


‘the hj^potheaia that the earliest beginninga of aavage relljpOD 
are to be sought in the recognition of elemental forces to which, 
in the first instance, no personal qualities are asi'nbed, may, 
perhaps, afford an explanation of a problem whicli has exer- 
ciaed several inquirers of late—the origin of (he /ano'anf un- 
worahipped Supreme beings who figure in savage m.\ thology 
almost all over the world. . . . When the era of anthroj^- 
morphism aeta in and jiersonal gods come into fashion, the 
aetive and passive pow’ers of the earlier system are clothed ui 
appropriate attrdmtea. The former become departmeiiUl 
sjurita or god.s, with shrines and temples of their own and 
incessant offerings from apprehensive votaries. The latter 
rei eive aparing arnl infrequent worship, but are recogmzeil, 
rn revanche, as lieings of a higher type, fathers and well- 
wishers of mankind, patrons of primitive elliica, makera of 
things, who have done their work and earned their rejmse. The 
Santal Maraiig Burn represents the one ; the Bongas or godhnga 
of disease are examples of t)ie other.’ 

5 . Animism in Northern India.—The charocter- 
intics of Aniiuisni in Northern India liave often 
been descrilied, and do not niateiially dilier from 
wiiat we oliRerve in other part.s ol the world. 
Thus (bait write.s of Assam [Ccn.sus Report, 1891, 
i. 93) : 

‘There is a vague but very general belief in some one 
omnipotent tieing, vvho is well-disposed towards men, and 
whom therefore there is no necessity of piopitiating. Then 
come a number of evil spirits, who are ill-dispo.sed towar<ls 
human beings, and to whose malevolent interference are 
a.scribed all the woes which afllict mankind. To them, there¬ 
fore, sacrifices must be offered. These malevolent spirits are 
svlvan deitu‘s, spirits of the trees, the rocks, and the sLreama, 
and HOinelimes also of the tribal anceat-ors. There is no icgiilnr 
priesthood, but some persons are suiqwsi'd to be better endowtd 
wiLli the {lower of divination than otliers. When a calamity 
occurs, one or more of tliese divmera, shamans, or soothaayera 
IS called on to ascertain the particular demon who is offended, 
and who reipiires to he {vacified by a sacrifice. This is done 
either by devil dancing, when the diviner works himself into a 
{laroxysm of drunkenness and excitement, and tlien holds 
converse with the unseen spirits around him, or by the ex¬ 
amination of omens—eggs, grains of rice, or the entrails of a 
fowl. There is a profound belief in omens of all sorts ; no 
journey is undertaken unless it is ascertained that the fates are 
|)ro|)itiou8, wliile persons who have started on a journey will 
turn hack should adverse omens be met with on the way. One 
{leculianty in connexion with their sacrinces may be men¬ 
tioned. On all necessary occasions, goats, fowls, and other 
animals are offered to the gixJs ; but it is always assumed that 
the latter will be content with the blood and entrails ; the flesh 
is divided among the sacrificer and his friends, the presiding 
soothsayer usually getting the lion’s share.' 

From another jioint of view, dealinj^ with tlie 
case of persons ^ufted with the hereditary powers 
of healinj.^, Rose (i, IGl) shows that — 

‘ .os prumtivo religions have no conception of the distinction 
between the soul and the life, thev reason, logii'allv enough 
from their staruliioint, that, precisely as jiliysical life is trans¬ 
mitted, so too is t)ie soul tran.'^mittcd from one generation to 
anotlier, and with the life transmigiat+*, as it were, all the 
attributes and powers of the progenitor. On tins tlieory it is 
quite easy to cxjvlam the transmitted hereditary power of 
cuiing disease or causing evil by means which we may call 
supernatural. 

Animisin, as wo observe it iu Norlh«*rii India, 
devt'lojis on various lines, according; to tin' diverse 
objects which aic sujiposed to be occujiicd and 
dominated by sjiirit a^o.*n(‘y. It will be convenient 
to iici^in with tiie worship of the celestial bodies, 
thoup:h, as a niattt'r of fact, this (yj>c of worship 
is probably later than the cult of tree-spirits or 
of the vilhige p;ods. It is in an advanced stage 
of religious belief, says Robertson Smith (Ret. 

1894, p, 114), that celestial gods predominate. 

6 . Sun-worship.—Sun-worshi]) prevails widely 
among the forest tribes of the Central Hills. 
When they are in trouble, the Kharwfirs appeal 
to the sun ; any open space on which he shine.s 
serves as an altar. When a sacrifice is needed, the 
Kisins offer a white cock to him, according to tlie 
laws of mimetic magic. The Bhuiyas and Orftons 
worship him as Boram or Dhann Devatfi. The 
Korwaa reverence him as Bhagw'an, ‘ the wonder¬ 
ful, the divine one’—a term borrowed from the 
Hindus ; his service is done in an open space, where 
an ant-hill is used as the altar. The Kharria.s 
adore him under the name of Bero. 

‘ Every head of a family should during his lifetime make not 
less than five sacrifices to this deity—the first of fowls, the 
•econd of a pig, the third of a white goat, the fourth of a ram, 
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and the fifth of a buffalo. He Is then considered Butflciently 
propitiated for that generation, and regarded ua an ungrateful 
god if he does not behave handsomely to his votary.’ 

Worship of a similar kind is done hy the Kols 
and Oraons [qq.v,) (Dalton, 130, 132, 133, 141, 157, 
159, 186, 223). The Davars, a forest tribe in the 
Th^na district on the west coast, worship the Sun 
at the Divali, or feast of lights, by throwing red 
lead towards him, and otlenrig fowls, which are 
not killed, but allowed to tiy into the forest [liG 
xiii, pt, i. 157). Tlie Birds of the Satpura Hills 
have a form of joint worship of the Sun and 
Moon under the name of Sondal Deo (Luard, i. 
72). Among the village population of the Jdains 
this non-Aryan worship of the Sun has been com¬ 
bined with the Aryan cult of Surya or Suraj 
Nariyan. 

7. Moon-worship.—Moon-worship, though prob¬ 
ably earlier in origin than that of the Sun, is 
much less important. The Binjhias of ChoHl 
Nagpur worship Nind-bonga as the Moon, in con¬ 
junction with Sing-bonga, or the Sun ; and in many 
other cases the ^\o^ship of both luminaries is com¬ 
bined, as with the Chandor of the Mundas, known 
also as Chando Omol or Chanala, who is uor- 
shijjped by w'omen, and considered to be the wife 
of Sing-bonga, the Sun-god, and mother of the 
stars (Kishiy, Tribes' find Castes, i. 136, ii. 103 f.; 
Dalton, 186). The most curious form is the Chauk 
(dianda rite in Bihar. On that day the pcoj)le fast 
and employ a Buihinan to worship the Moon with 
an olt’ering of llowers and sweetmeats. It is be¬ 
lieved that, if any omi looks ujion the Moon that 
day, calamity will befall him. Should any one be 
unlucky enough to do this, he can rc))el the 
dangerous influences by getting himself abused 
by other people ; abuse, like mock fights, being 
regarded as a means of jirotection against demons 
(Frazer, GB‘^ iii. 93 f.). He therefore, in order to 
excite their abuse, flings stones on the roofs of his 
neigh hours’ houses {NINQ v. 23 f.). 

8 . Planet-worship.—The worship of the other 
]»lanets is of much less imjiortance. Their motions 
are observed chiefly by astrologers, who calculate 
the horoscopes of children, and examine the figures 
w ith a view to determining whether a marriage will 
or will not be auspicious. Eclipses are supposed 
(0 be the work of spirit agency embodied in the 
demon Kaliu, who can be scared by noise, w hile the 
sulleriiig Sun or Moon can be restored to vitality by 
sacrifice and fasting during the pcriotl of the eclipse 
(see Dosadh.s). 

9 . The spirits of water.—According to the 
tlieory of Animism, the How of water in river, 
stream, or well is con.sidercd to be due to spiiit 
action, and Hoods and whirl[)ools are the work of 
a malignant spirit. In the Faiijab, when a village 
is menaced by floods, the headman makes an offer¬ 
ing of a coco-nut (which is jirobably a form of 
commutation of an original human sacrifice) and a 
rupee to the flood-demon. Ho holds the offering 
in his hand, and stands in the water until the flood 
rises high enough to Avash it away. Then it is 
believe(l that the waters will abate. Some offer 
an animal victim, a Imffalo, horse, or ram, which, 
after blood has been drawm from its ear as a sign 
that the offering has been made, is flung into the 
water {NINQ i. 6 ). At a Avhirlpool on rhe Tajiti 
river tlio Gonds sacrifiiie a goat before daring to 
cross the stream [Berar Gazetteer, 1870, p. 35). This 
propitiation of the water-sjiirit develops in two 
directions—first, into the worship of rivers held 
specially sacred, like the Ganges and Narbada, on 
who.se banks, when the sinner bathes, lie enters 
into communion with the spirit of the stream. As 
his body is cleansed, so his soul is relieved from 
pollution. His idea of purification is not spiritual 
in our sense of the wora—that is foreign to primi¬ 


tive habits of thought—but spiritual in the sense 
of getting rid of evil .spirits and their dangciou.s 
influence. In the second place, the vague spiritual 
entity wdiich animates the water is personified 
into one or other of a host of water-godhngs, like 
Kwaja Khizr or Fir Bhadr, w ho are woishij)iie(l by 
lisiieimeii and boatmen whose business is on the 
great w^aters. Wells, in the same way, aie sacred. 
Some have underground connexion with a holy 
river ; others aie a})t)ropriated to the cult of some 
special god ; others are oracular. Hot springs, in 
}>articular, indicate the preserute of the tiie-spirit; 
of a demon which, if not propitiated, brings disease ; 
of a Kaksa.sa or demon slain by a goddes.s whose 
blood keeps the w'atcr warm (W’addell, Among the 
llinvilayas, 203 ; BG xiv. 373). 

In the same way the fall of rain is due to spirit 
agency which, if not conciliated, causes drought. 
'I’he curious nudity rite, by which w'omen endeavour 
to repel the evil influence by dragging a plough 
through the soil—a good instanc of mimetic magic 
—is familiar ((To<dse, PR \. 09; Frazer, i. 98). 

10 . Wind-spirits. On the same principle tlie 
sj)irit w'hich causes wind is personified in the 
Fanjab as Sendu Bir, the wdiistling god, whose 
voice announces (he approaching storm. He has 
now beeip adopted into Hinduism as an incarna¬ 
tion of Siva, and is regarded as a malignant 
d(dty, causing madness, and burning houses, steal¬ 
ing cro{)s, and ofherwi.se immoral (Kose, i. 130). 
When a wliirlwdnd come.s, the Ghasiya women in 
Mirzapur hold tlie house thatch, and stick an iron 
or wooden spoon into it as a charm against the 
demon ; if a man were to touch it, the sloiiu would 
Hweeii the roof awny {NINQ i. 68). In the Fanjiib, 
Fheru is tlie deifieil saint who rides on the liUlc 
w’hiilwinds which blow in the hot weather, and an 
appeal to him protects the worshipper from harm 
(Crooke, PR i. 81). 

11. The hail-demon.—Hail also is the w’ork of a 
s))irit, which, under the rules of sympathetic magic, 
can be scared by cutting the hailstones with a 
knife; or the business of rejielling it is entniNted 
to a .special magician, like the .Hlnri of eastern 
Bengal, who, when a storm a[)proaches, rushes 
almost naked from his hut, with a rattan wand in 
hi.s right hand, invoking Faramesvara, the Supreme 
God. He ascends a mound, and, spreading abroad 
his hands and indicatiuL^ by a motion of his wand 
the direction in which he desires the hail to pass 
aw'ay, he recites a series of doggerel incantations 
(Wise, 368 f.). The Garpagari of the Gmitral 
Frovinces and the \\ oli or Oliya of Kumaiin 
exercive similar functions {NINQ iii. 106; Cen¬ 
tral Pronin res Gazetteer, 1870, p. 48). 

12. Tree-spirits. —The tree with ifs weaving 
leaves and blanches, apjiarently dying in the 
autumn and waking to new life in (he sjiring. 
providing various medicines and intoxicants, is 
naturally regarde<l as inhabited by a sjiiiit. fSiicli 
spirits, impersonation.^ of the vague (eirorsof the 
jungle, the causers of death, accidmit, and disease 
to tho.se w'ho intrude w'ithin their domains, are 
generally regarded as malignant. But, when the 
tribe adopts a settled life, it is provided by the 
tree-s[)irit with food and shelter. Tribes like the 
Mumhis take laie to pieserve a patch of the primi¬ 
tive jungle in which the spirits disestablished by 
the w'oodman’s axe may repo.se. Here most of the 
tribal religious worsliij) is conducted (see (jKAOiVS). 
The cult at a later jieriod diweloj)S into reverence 
for one or other of the special varii'ties of trees, 
some of which, like those of the fig genus, are 
regarded as the abode of the collective go<ls ; others 
are appropriated to the service (d individual gods, 
as the Bel {Algle marmetos) to Siva, or the Tulasi 
{Oeymum sanetiini) to Visnu. Under the shado 
of The village tree, where the business of the 
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community is conducted, are {»laced the rude stones 
which collectively embody the CUrama-devata, or 
local gods and godlings (see § 27 ). 

These tree-spirits, in their most primitive con¬ 
ception, form a host of beings without s[)ecial 
names, and to wliom no 8 j)ecial functions are 
assigned. But in process or time they tend to 
become concentrated into one or more distinct 
personalities, like the Silvanus of the Romans. 
Such is Baram, the forest deity of the Juangsof 
Keunjhar, who stands at the head of their system, 
and is regarded with great veneration (Itislcy, 
Tribes ami Castes, i. d53). We lind also, in Bengal, 
Th/lnpati, one of the elder gods of (he Savaias, 
‘lord of the sacred grove’ {than) {ih. ii. ‘244). In 
the sanu; category is Sarna Burin, the ‘old lady of 
the grove’ {sanid) of tin; (4raons, who corresponds 
to Deswali, the ‘ lady of the cleared land ’ of the 
Mundas (Bradley-Birt, Chofa Aa<f//()re, 3P). In 
(he United Proviiuics her place is taken) hy 
Barisapti Ma (Skr. vamis/iati, ‘ ruler of the wood '), 
who is known hy (he Musahars, a half-civili/,(‘<l 
jungle tribe, as Bansati or Bansuii. 

‘ By her rominand th(> trees bear fruit, the bulbs ^frovv in the 
earth, the l)ees make honey, the tu.sHar worm fattens on the 
dmn leaf, and li^ar<lH, wolves, and jackals (useful as food to 
man) multiply their kind. She ih the p'oddess of eluld-l»ir(h. 

To her the ('iiildleHS wufo makes prajers for the ifrnnt of ofT- 
spriiiv:. In her name and by her aid the medicmc-inan or 
Horeerer expels devils from the bodies of the possessed In her 
name and (o her honour the village man kindles a new Hre for 
li( 4 htiri^ a brick kiln. Woe to the man who takeH a fal.se oath 
in the name of Hansati' ’ (Ne.sfleld, Calcutta liev. Ixxxvi. 2(14). 

80 with the ’rharusof the Hul)-IIinialayHn ’rural. 
They fear (he demons lurking in the forest trees, 
‘especially the weird cotton tree [Hanihax hepta- 
phyllfi). 

‘Only the terrible cry of fire will bring theHe j»oor fear- 
■6trieken creatures to open their doors and remove tJie heavy 
t)arrier8 from their huts at night; and even in the dajtiiiie, 
amid the hum of human life, the songs of the hirds, and the 
low’ing of cattle, no Tharu, ni.an, woman, or child, will ever 
venture along a forest line witliout casting a leaf, a branch, or 
a piece of old rag upon the Bansati formed at the entrance of 
the deep woods, tx) save themselves from the many diseases and 
accidents the goblins and malicious spirits of the forests can 
bring upon and cause them. The Bansati, or “good spirit" of 
the wockIs, is a square space cut m the ground, six feet hy six, 
and covered with pine branches’ (Knowles, 214). 

Another form of this cult, already alluded to in 
the case of the 'riiarus, is that of attaching rags 
to trees. ’IVecs thus decorated are to he found all 
over Northern India, and are knoMn a.s Chithariya 
or Chithraiya Bhavani, ‘Our Lady of ’I'attcrs,’or 
in the lhanjah as Liiigii Lir, or the ‘Rag Saint’ 
(Crooke, PU i. 161). I'he (juestion of tlie motive 
of these rag-offerings has been fully discussed hy 
Hartland {LP, ii. 175 11 '.). Discarding the two 
mo.st usual exj)Ianation.s—either that they are 
otferings to the god or presiding sjiirit, or that tlu'v 
contain the disea.se of which one desires to he ii<f, 
and transfer it to any one who touciies or handles 
them—he regards the rite as another aj)plication 
of the same reasoning which underlies various 
practices of witchcraft and folk-rnodicine. 

* If an article of my clothing in a witch’s hand may cause me 
to sufTer, the Hame article in contact with a beneficent power 
inay relieve my pain, restore me to health, or promote my 
general prosperity. A pin that has pricked my wart, even if 
t)ot eov(‘T"d with my blood, has hy its contact, hy the wound 
it has inflicted, acquired a peculiar bond with the wart; the 
rag that has rubbed the wart has by that friction acquired a 
similar bond ; so that, whatever is done to the pin or to the rag, 
whatever influences the pin or rag may undergo, the same 
influences are by that very act hrouglit to hear upon the wart. 

If, instead of using a rag, I rub my wart with raw meat and 
then bury the meat, the wart will decay and disappear with the 
decay and dissolution of the meat. In like manner my shirt or 
stocking, or a rag to represent it, placed upon a sacred hush, 
or thrust into a sacred well -my name written upon the wall of 
a temple—a atone or pellet from my hand cast upon a holy 
image or a sacred cairn—a remnant of my food cAst into a 
lacred waterfall or bound u^wn a sacred tree, or a nail from 
my hand driven into the trunk of a tree—Is therefore in 
continual ox)ntact with divinity ; and the effluence of divinity, 
reaching and involving it, w'ilj roach and involve me. In this 
w’ay I may become permanently united with the god ’ {LP ii. 214). 


(North India) 

The evidence from Northern India corrohoratef 
thi 8 explanation, wliich throws much light on le 
Animistic practices which are discussed m the 

present article. • fi 

One peculiar custom connected with trees is that 
of marrying the bride and hridegroom to t»ern- 
of wliieh numerous exaini)les have 
in Northern India ((!rooke, PU ii. 115(1.). the 
oldect of this eiistom is obscure. In some eases 
the intention may possibly he to communicate to 
the newly-wcilded pair the vigorous reproductive 
power of the tree. In most, cases, however, the 
intention .seems to ho to transler to the tree the 
malignant spirit innuenee whicli menaces (hem, 
and,""in i*articular, endanger.s the fertildy of the 

union (Frazer, i. Iho f.). 

13. Worship of Mother Earth. - Lrom the 
worship of the vague spiritual beings with whom 
the Dravidian peoples the forests amidst which he 
dwells, and in wliicli he collects the game, roots, 
and fiuits which coiis(itiile his only food supnly, 
M'c [)as.s on to the ^^’ol■shlJ) of the riiirth-IMotliep 
which marks the Jidoption of a settled life and hi.-- 
(‘arliest experiments in jigi iculture. Among man} 
savage raec^s the F>.‘irth-deity is sjiiritualized as 
female ('I'ylor, i. 326); and it has been suggested 
with some degree of prohalhlity tliat the piedomi- 
nance of Motlier-worsliip in India and eKewheie 
lejuesents a survival from tiie matriarcliate, tlie 
prevalence of wliich has lieiui attested in India b\' 
a con^'idcTalile amount of cwidenco (d. E. Harrison, 
Proh'ij. to Or. Relief ion, 19n3, ]»p. 2G1, 490 ; Risley- 
Uait, hVmm.v Report, i. 448). As in the ease of the 
(I’rc'ck Thesinophoria, the gist of which was a 
mimicking of Nature’s proees.ses, in a word, the 
ritual of syinpiil hctic or mimetie mag-ic—the 
women fa.sting sentvil on tin; round because 
the earth wa.s desolate, (hen rising and i(‘veiling 
to stir the Megara to imitate the imjaiUe of ^jiring 
—the North Indian cult of Motlier Earth is largely 
in th(i hands of woim'U. Again, (lioiigli we lind 
in (lie Rigveda (he pf'rsonifieation of Dyaus and 
1 ‘rithivi as respectively gods of heaven and earth, 
from wdiom the other deities and even the whole 
univcTse w'ere supposed to spring, this cult is cpiite 
dill’erent from t hat of the Earth-Mother as we (ind it 
among tlie l)ravidians(M()Tiier-Williams, lirdhnian- 
ism and Hinduism*, 1891, j). 182; Opjiert, 402). 

14 , Restoration of the fertility of the Earth- 
Mother.—The theory of the Dra\'idians, like that 
of many primitive races, e.g. the Romans (Granger, 
Worsfup of Romans, 1895, p. 208), is that the Earth 
after liearing each siicec'ssive harvest becomes 
exhausted, and that if she is to continue to dis¬ 
charge her funetioiis she must be periodically re- 
fre.slied and roused to new activity. In one of the 
dances of the Kol women of (yhota Nagpur, they 
all kneel and pat the ground with their hands in 
time to the inu.sic, as if coaxing the earth to be 
fertile ; and this also doubtless is the int(mtion of 
the Oraon dance when the performers ‘all face in¬ 
wards and .simultaneously jumping up come down 
on the ground with a resounding stamp that marks 
the linale of the movement’ (Dalton, 198, 255). 
The same rite was performed at the worship of 
Denieter Cidaria in Arcadia, and it is fouiul in 
many other parts of the world (P'razer, Pausan., 
1900, iv. ‘239). Secondly, as among the Celts (Nntt, 
Voy. of Bran, ii. [1897] 150), it was believed that 
the P]arth-spirit needed to lie periodically refreshed 
with human blood. This was one of the ideas 
underlying the rite of meriah sacrifice among 
the Kandhs (^.v.). Thirdly, the fertility of the 
soil was supposed to dc'pend upon the periodical 
marriage of Mother Earth with her male consort. 
The cult of this divine pair meets us throughout 
the whole range of Dravidian myth, belief, and 
ritual. Thus in Rengnl we find ROrlift-Barhl 
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* the old man and the old lady,’ whom the Rautias 
regard as the ancestors of mankind ; they are in 
Eastern Bengal invoked in times of sickness ancl 
trouble; they generally haunt a sacred tree, 
but in their worship, if a perfect tree be not pro¬ 
curable, a branch of it will answer the purpose 
(Wise, 132 f. ; Kisley, op. cit. i. 270, 381, li. 203). 
The Majliw&rs of Mirzapur w'orsliip the pair Dili 
and Deoharin, the impersonated protectors of the 
village site (dih)^ and they also recognize as crop- 
guardians tlie pair Ningo Ihigldya, the phallic 
tiger, to whom, when the grain is ripe, the iirst 
five handfuls, after being taken home and crushed, 
are ofi'ered ; and llariyari Mata, ‘the mother of 
greenery,’ to whom a burnt sacrifice is made in the 
held at sowing and harvest time (Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes^ iii. 435, 447). The Pavras, a forest 
tribe in Khandesh, sacrifice, before harvest, goats 
and fowls, and make an ofl'ering of corn to a pair 
called Barft Kuniba and Rani Kajhal, who oc<‘uj)y 
adjoining sacred trees ; the pair are invoked at 
the marriage rites in a song wliich describes the 
wedding of these deities of the forest (iRr’ xii. 97 f.). 
’Fhe divine pair worshipped by tlie Kharwais of 
the Central Hills are Chandol and Chamla, ay)- 
larently moon-deities (the moon having a yiower- 
ul influence over tlie fertility of the eio|)s), who 
correspond to the Munda D(;sauli and Ids wito, 
Jharerd or Matiiru (Dalton, 130, 188 ; Krazei, GJi- 
ii. 154 ff.). 'I'iie Kharwars of I’alainau levermice 
in the same way a pair known as Darhar and 
Dakin, a boar and country spirits being ollered to 
the male, and a sow and Hytirils to the female; in 
Mirzapur, tlieir goddess Devi is associate<{ with 
the cuU of tlie yihallu! (jlansam {NINQ i. 40). In 
the United I’rovinces and Bihar >ve meet a jiair of 
village sprites, Chordeva and his sjiouse Chordevi, 
or Jak and Jakni, who are known as the thieving 
deities, because imsband and wife live in seyiarate 
villages, and, when the crops in one village are 
more yirodiudive tiian those of another, the iieojile 
think that the Jak robs the fields of the barren 
tract to support his wdfe. This reminds us of the 
law of the All Tables, which ‘ forbade yieoyile to 
spirit away the crops from a neighbour’s field by 
means of sjiells and incantations’ (Crooke, 7’C'iii. 
447 ; Frazer, Pausanias, v. 57). 

In a higher stage of culture among the y)cople of 
Bengal, Sitala, a form of the Mother-goddiiss, 
who presides over smallpox, has as her husband 
Ghantajvarana, who is now being adojited into (he 
cult of Siva ; and even the Sun-god is provided wdth 
a partner (Gait, Bengal Census Report, i. 193). 
The yiatron yiair in Itajputana are Eklihga, wdiose 
name betrays hip yihallic origin, now' known as 
Tsvara, the lord Siva, and (iaiiri, the yellow' lady, 
who is identified with Annapurna,, ‘she that is 
filled with or jio.ssessed with food.’ At the oy)en- 
ing of the year a deputation is sent outside the 
city to provide earth for Gaiiri, thus tyyiifying her 
as the Earth-goddess. With this image is united 
one of Isvara, ‘ and they are yilaced together ; a 
small trench is then excavated, in which harley is 
sown ; the ground is irrigated and artificial heat 
supydied till the grain germinates, when the 
females join hands and dance round it, invoking 
the blessings of Gauri on their husbands. The 
young corn is tlien taken up, distributed, and 
presented by the females to the men, who wear it 
in their turbans’ (Tod, i. 603). This is one of the 
Gardens of Adonis so fully illustrated by Frazer 
{Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, 1907, p. 194ff.). In Soutliern 
India even Visnu is associated with the Earth- 
goddess Bhami-devI, as her consort (Oppert, 363); 
and in a still later development Siva is represented 
in his androgynous form as Ardhamlrisa, with a 
hermaphrodite body, uniting in himself the prin¬ 
ciples of male and female generation. 


15 . Marriage of the Earth-goddess.—The rites 
of symbolic marriage of the Earth-Mother to her 
partner are periodically performed by many of the 
Dravidian tribes. Among the Kharw Ars of ChotA 
Nagpur she is represented by Miichak Kani, w hose 
marriage is performed every third year w'itli great 
pomp and ceremony. The people assemble with 
drums and horns, and sing wild songs in honour 
of the bride and bridegroom. The oiliciant enters 
a cave, and returns biinging with him the Kani, 
w ho is represented by a small oblong-shaped stone 
daubed with red lead. This is dr(‘ssed in wi'dding 
garments and carried in a litter to a sacred tree, 
under which it is placed. The proci'ssion then 
starts for another hill, where the bridegroom, sup¬ 
posed to belong to the AgariyA, or iioH-r,melter 
caste, resides. 'Die stone of the goddess is hen? 
flung into a chasm ; but it is beliiwed that the tw'o 
hills are connected b}' an underground passage, 
by w'hich the bride returns, always in the form of 
tlie s;im(‘ stone, every third year to her father’s 
house (A/A'C iii. 23 f.). Among the Musahars of 
th(‘ l Aiit cd Ih ovinces, Bansa])ti, the Forest Mother, 
is married to (iansam or J^ansgopal, w ho is repre- 
senti'd by a mud jiillar in jihalhc form (Crooke, 
TC iv. 34 f.). In Bihar, llara or Siva is com¬ 
bined with his female form in Hargauri, who js 
w 01 shipped at marriages (Buchanan, i. 429). In 
Khandesli, Kanuliai is a favourite family-goddess. 
H(‘r marriage and investiture with tlie sacred 
thread are performed in a seven days’ ceremony, 
in w hich the goddess is represented by an image 
mad<* of w'heat flour {BG xii. 51). J'he marriage 
of Dharti, or Mother EaiMi, as performed hy tlie 
Oraons, is described in the article Oraons. In 
the Fanjab, Darya Sahib, the god of the river 
Indus, is married in great state to the goddess, 
w ho is embodied in a pot of hemp ; and Devi, in 
the form of Ganggor, represented by an image of 
clay or cow-dung, is loaded with ornaments, and, 
after her marriage is performed, is flung into a 
w'ell (Ko.se, i. 118, 128). When the tutelary deity 
of Marw'Ar fell into the hands of the jirince of 
Amber, he married him to his own female deity, 
and then returned him to his original owner (Tod, 

ii. 123). As among many savage races, like the 
Maoris, the legend is told of the severing of the 
wed«led pair, Heaven and Earth, so the Gonds 
believe tliat ‘formeily the sky lay close down 
upon the earth. One day an ohf woman happened 
to be sweeping, and when she stood up she knocked 
her head against the sky. Enraged, she put up 
her broom and pushed the sky away, when it rose 
up above the earth, and has ever since remained 
there’ (Kussidl, i. 94; Lang, Custom and Myth'^, 
1893, 1 ). 451!.). It is perhaps possible that w’e nave 
an eclio of the same marringii rite in the tale of 
the w'edding of Ghazi Miyan, (he Muhammadan 
hero, who has been adopted from Musalman hagio- 
logy into the w'orship of the Dravidians of the 
Khiiiis, and w’hose career ends in untimely death 
{NINQ iv. 70; Crooke, PR ii. 324). This is also 
perhaps the origin of the myth of Dfilha Deo, ‘ the 
oridegroom goJ,’ wediled and slain in the midst of 
the marriage rites. He reminds us of Attis, god 
of vegetation, married and periodically {)ut to death 
in order to promote the fertility of the soil {NINQ 

iii. 39, 93; Crooke, PR i. 1191!.). With this, in 
the legend of Dalha Deo, is combined the world¬ 
wide myth of the di.sappearance of bride or bride¬ 
groom in consequence 01 the infringement of some 
mystic rule of Libu (Lang, op. cit. 64 fb). 

16 . Ritual of the worship of Mother Earth.— 
Among the forest tribes of the Central Hills, Mother 
Earth is supposed to live with the other village 
gods in a pile of stones collected round the sacred 
tree of the hamlet. Worship is done through the 
baigd (g'.v.), or aboriginal priest, at the chief agri» 
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cultural seasons—plou^^hin^^, sowin^^ ainl harvest 
ing—with an ollering of flowers and the saeiilict 
of a goat, the Hesh of which is eaten hy the nieii 
boys, and unmarried girls, no grown-up girl oi 
married woman sharing in the rite. 'I'liis is the 
formal village - worship ; hut, as we have seen 
(§§ 9 » 14 )) grown-u]» wonum have private si'i’vice^ 
of their own, which are distim^t iiom the triha 
c.elehrations. Other tribes worshij) her when th(‘^ 
begin wood-cutting or colhs-ting that<-hing-grass, 
or gleaning the petals of the mahua (JUtssui hiti 
folia). With some tribes the ollering consists o' 
molassivs, biittei, cakes, a fowl, and some spiiit^. 
Accoidirig to the princij)Ies of miiiK'tic rnaiiic, the 
goat sliould be grey-coloured, and the low! sjieckled 
{NISQ i. 77). 

17 . Her benign and malevolent aspect— In fact, 
the chara(;ter of the ollering marks the twofold 
concei)tion of the goddess. In her benevolent form 
she is Mother of all things, giver of corn, pioducer 
of fertility in man and beast. Accordingly slu‘ is 
presented with oH’erings of llowms, milk, 01 tlie 
fruits of the earth. In her malevolent and chthonic 
asju'ct, which w-ould naturally ))e recognizc<l by 
tribes which dispose of their <lead by inhumation, 
she is ap[)eased hy blood saentn es of animals, or 
even, as in the ease of tlie Kandhs, with human 
victims. Macphcrson, writing of this tiihe {Cal¬ 
cutta Ucv. V. r)4), states that in her malevolent 
form, as the supreme jiower, 

* wh<‘n n tribe enj^aj^PH in war witli enetuios of another race, tier 
awful naiiic 18 invoked, and vows of aaorilii'e are rerorded in 
the event of suooo.ss Her nature is j)tir(‘ly inahaolent, hut slie 
does not seem to interfere with the indejiendent ai'tion of other 
deities in tlioir respective spheres, and she is nowliere peculiarly 
present.' 

On the other hand, in her benign character she 
‘ presides over the operations of nature. . . . Uj>on her depend 
the fecundity of the soil and ttie ifrowth of all rural pnvduee, 
ttie preservation of the patriaichal tiouses, the heallli an<l 
increase of tlie people, and, in an es[)ecial uianner, the safety 
of the flocks and tlieir attendants, .she is worshipped by human 
saoritlces. She lian no IKed corporeal shape, form, imajfe, symbol, 
or temple. FJut she, together with the other superior ^;ods, 
niay temporarily assume any eaithly form at pleasure; as, for 
insUm'e, that of the tiger as convenient for purposes of 
wrath.’ 

In her benign form, among the Kharwflrs of 
Mirza[)ur she is honoured hy .sprinkling pulse and 
rice on the ground, with the prayer: ‘ Motlier 
Earth ! Keep us in prosperity, and protect the 
ploughman and oxen!’ {NINQ i. 141); wliile the 
orthodox Hindu, at tlie time of sowing and har¬ 
vest, prays: ‘I salute tlie l^'arth, the realizer of 
all dc.sii(*,s, .she wiio is ble.ssed with all kinds of 
riches and creatures ; she wdio is contented, faith¬ 
ful, and virtuous, the giver of all that one asks 
for the realization of desires’ {iIj. v . 70). In the 
eastern I’anjab she takes the form of Shaod Miltil, 
‘Mudier of fertility,’and she is represented by a 
plough coulter placed betw'een two round halls of 
cow-dung, probably with a phallic signihcance. 
Over these are laid leaves of holy trees, and the 
easant, as he measures the corn on tlie threshing- 
oor, prays : ‘ O Motlier Shaod ! Give us iiicrea.se, 
and make our bankers and rulers contented 1’ {ib, 
i. 173). Her malevolent nature appears in the 
Kandh prayer : ‘ We are not .sati.slied with our 
wealth ; but what we do possess we ow'e to you, 
and for the future we hope for the fulfilment of 
our desires. We intend to go on such a day to 
such a village, to bring humau flesh for you. We 
trust to attain our desires through this service. 
Forget not the oblation !’ (Maepljerson, Memorials, 
1865, p. 117). Probably the idea of communicating 
the fertility of the Mother is the object of the 
curious MaHnangar& rite at tlie marriages of the 
lower castes, when the ‘ lucky earth ’ is dug from 
the village tank, and brought to form the marriage 
altar and the lireplace at which the wedding feast 
is cooked (Crooke, PR i. 27 ). 


r8. The Mother identified with the snake.—In 

her chlhonic a.spcct the Mother-goddess and her 
partner are naturally identified with the .snake, 
an animal which lives in holes and moves in the 
darkness, d'his u-as the case at the Greek ilies- 
mop/wria , wheie the pigs’ flesh thrown into the 
chasms of the earth seems to have been regarded 
as in some sort the due of the earth-pow(*is as 
represented by the guardian snakes; the Fiinys, 
the oircmlcd ghost, was c.oiisidcred to be a snake, 
and tins wais also the giii^e of the death hero(J. E. 
Harri.son, op. cit. 123, 232, 326 11 .). The Kurs of 
Gliota Nagjmr claim descent from Naga llhuiya 
and Naga IJliuiam, the male and female cartli- 
.serjients (Dalton, 231). The Mother-godde.s.s of 
South India, Fllamma, has iniage.s of snakes in her 
tcm[)Ie; and Durgamma, another form of the 
tleity, has her temple built over a snake - hole 
beside a sacnxl Maigosa tiee, whiidi, wdth the 
snake, if there be one tlu're, is held sacred, and 
botli are symbols of the goddess (Oppert, 469, 497). 
'Die pangis of tlie United l^rovinces worship tin* 
Farth-god, Hhnmiya, as an old snake; and in 
linmiolkhand snakes are w'orship[)ed under the 
name of Hlnarani, a form of Devi, a title wdiieh 
i.s .said to mean ‘dwelh*r in the earth ’ (Luard, i. 
’5). hVom the .same pidntof view, the snake is the 
guardian of undeiground treasure (Crooke, PR ii. 
134 ir.). 

19 . The cult of the Earth-Mother developing 
into a general Mother-cult.—It si'ems probable 
that from this pnmitiv(‘ conception of the Earth- 
Mother as either kindly or malevolent has de¬ 
veloped the worship of the Mother-goddesses, 
^vliich foims such an imjiort.ant element in tlie 
beliefs of the people of Northern India. As in 
Greece, the close <*onne\ion of the Motlier-goddesa 
w'ith the earth is illiistiated in sacred art. As in 
he (ireek vases she a])pears rising out of a mound, 
so Ellamma’s image is a figure hewn in stone, 
ashioned so that only the head is visible, while the 
body ia concealed in the earth ; and the same con¬ 
ception aj)j)ears in Buddhist bas-reliefs, where we 
find the Earth-goddess, Mahftpathavi or PrithivI, 
rising out of tlie ground and supporting the horse 
of the Master (d. E. Harrison, op. dt. 277 If. ; 
Oppert, 468; Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 
901, p. 100 f.). 

This conception of tlie Mother-goddess secm.s to 
be the most imjxirtant element in the Dra\ i<lian 
cultua wliich has been imjiorted into Hinduism. 
Like tlie Farth-Mother, the other Mothers appear 
in a double manifestation, at once benignant and 
malevolent. This is shown in the epithets of Devi, 
^vlio is the most common type of the class—Kanyil, 
the maiden Kanyakumari, ‘ tlie youpiful virgin ’; 
Sarvamaiigahi, ‘ alw'ays auspicious’; Sakamhliari, 
nourisher of herbs’; and, on the otlier side, 
Miamundfl, ‘the demon-slayer’; KrUi, 'the black 
ne ’; Uajasi, ‘ the fierce ’; Kaktadanti, ‘ hloody- 
^lothed.’ It is this contrariety of aspect which 
enders the cult of the Mother-goddesses so per¬ 
plexing. In one contrasted and yet identical form 
they both cause and remove disease. 'riius in 
eastern liengal the Mother is usually worshipped 
under the form of SiddliiWari, ‘perfected r^ueen,’ 
or Vrddhisvari, ‘old queen’; hut wdien epidemic 
diseases break out she is appealed to with an 
lujihemistie epithet as Bakhyil or Bhadrii Killi, 
Kali the protector, the auspicious’ (Wise, 135). 
n this benignant form she is one of tlie favourite 
Dhjects of worshi}) in ihhar os Kijemakarnl, ‘ she 
who confers blessings’ (Buchanan, ii. 49). In the 
’entral Provinces the village-godde.ss Devi repre¬ 
sents the Kartii-goddess ; she can cause or avert 
>mallpox and cliolera, and is incarnate in the body 
)f any one sufl'ering from the former disease ; so 
much 80 that those who enter the room wdiere the 
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patient lies take oft their Hhoes as a mark of resj)ect 
to her (ItiisHell, i. 79). 

20 . Varied manifestations of the Mothers.— 

Hence the manifestations of the Mothers ;ne inlin- 
itely varied. liaiiucharaji, who has a shiine at 
Anjar in Kachclih, is the ‘ lookin^-^dass ^m<l<less,’ 
hefoie whom the votary worshqis his own ima;;e 
on a of silvered glass ; hut, to illustrate the 

elasticity of tlie cult, in Haroda she is said to 
have he( n originally a Charan woman, who when 
attacked hy robbers committed suicide, and was 
elevated to the rank of a manifestation of the 
divinity ( V. 2112). Another groiiji of six Mothers 
in Kathiawdr are also said to be the daiighteus of 
a Charan who was dismissed from court as unlucky 
because he was (diildless. He practised austerities 
at a shiine of Kali, and his six daughters, who 
were born in response to a prayer addressed to the 
goddess, l>ecame Mothers (A. viii. 642 f.). The milt, 
in fa<-t, is vague in the extreme. The w'orship of 
Itkvira, the Mother of the Karli Caves, is mixed 
up w ith the oiiginal Biiddliism, of w’hich this place 
was a cum tie, j)ai t of the cultus being the eircum- 
amhulation of a (htqaba, or Huddhist relic shrine; 
and the temple of the rurturia Mother is servecl 
by w'oiiuui, who are supposed to be mo<lorn repro- 
Kcmtatives of the original liuddhist nuns (t7>. xi. 383; 
Cunningham, ArcJueoUxjiral Reports, xiii. 147). It 
is in W'estern India tliat the Motiier-cult most widely 
prevails. Kach Kajnut (dan in Katiiiawar has a 
patron Motluu-; all Uajjiuts visit the Mata with 
tlndr brides immediately alter marriage, and tlie 
niint at Navanagar is presided over by the Mother 
Asiipuri, ‘ hope-fuHiller ’ ; but peculation goes on 
under her very eyes. 

21 . Ritual of Mother-worship. —The worshij) at 

the famous shrine of Becharaji in Haroda may he 
taken as an exarujile of the ritual of the Motner- 
cult, which here is almost jiurely Animistic. Kvery 
morning the head otlicdant, after ablution, enters 
tlie adytum and jiours a mixture of milk, curds, 
(danlied butter, sugar, and honey—known collect¬ 
ively as ‘ the live divine foods ’— 4 >ver 

the image, and dro{)s water over it through a per¬ 
forated nn'tal {)ot, wliile a Hrahman (diants hymns 
from (lie Veda, Coloured powder and llowers are 
placed upon the image, incense and camphor are 
burnt, and silver lam}js are kept lighted day and 
night. After the w-orship, the ‘cdiildren’s food’ 
{hdlahhojud), consisting of wheat-llmir, sugar, and 
cd.'iritied butter, is oftered witli a co(u>-nut (a sur¬ 
vival of human sacrilice), and tlie morning service 
ends with the waving of lamps (drti), burning of 
camphor, ringing of bells, and beating of gongs. 
Another meal of sugar and milk is oftered to the 
goddess about 10 a.m., a little being sprinkled over 
the image, and the rest consumed by the priests. 
In the evening a passage of tiie sacred book telling 
of the exjdoits of the Devi is read, the figure is 
washed and worshipped, and more cooked food is 
presented {UG vii. 611 f.). 

More usually the Devi or Kali receives a blood 
ottering, some of which is sprinkled upon the altar 
(see DevI I’atan). 

Of all the orthodox Hindu cults that of Devi is 
most akin to Animism, aiul hence many of the 
forest tribes of the Central Hills accept as repie- 
sentatives of her many village-goddesses, such as 
Khermfitti, primarily an Earth-goddess; the Desahai 
Devi, or goddess of the four quarters of the hamlet; 
the Chithraiya Devi, or goddess of rags (§ I2), besides 
various local incarnations like the Vindhyabasini 
Devi, the goddess of the Vindhyan range (Husseli, 
i. 83), In the Panjab we find unmarried girls 
••ecognized as representatives of Devi, to wiiom, 
as u) the goddess, oft'erings are made ^-wice a year. 
Here, also, girls make images of fSiva and his 
s|x>use PArvati, Devi in her mountain form, and 
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afterwards throw them into the water. The p()j)u- 
lar (‘xplanation is that this lite comimunorati's the 
suicide of a NNoman manuHi to a boy husband. 

^ ‘ Hut a different explanation lias teen nted Tlie di-ities 

Siva and I'arvati are rouceived as 8])int9 ut w^rrlation, Ihm uuko 
their iinajfC3 are placed in tranches over u le ap of (lowers and 
^^rass; but this thenrv leaves many point* unexplained, and 
until we have full details of the rites observed at all the festivals 
of Devi wecamiot iiope to discover the ideas underlying tliese 
local rites' tHose, i. 120). 

22 . The Disease-Mothers.— Mention has been 
already made (§ 19 ) of Kali as the causer and re- 
mov(u' of disease. The control of disease is in 
the hands of a host of these Mothers, to each of 
^ybom the jiowiu* over a certain malady is assigiuni ; 
Sitala, for instance, controlling smallpox, Mari 
Mata cliohua, and so on (see 1H:N(JAL, § 13 ; 
Crooke, RJi i. 123 ft.). 'I’liese functions are not, 
however, clearly lixed, and are often attributoil 
to the Motlnu-s of ortliodox lljiidiiism. 'riius the 
(Jangota cultivators in iiihar worship Jagadamhu, 
‘Mother of the world,’ twice or tliiee tiim's a 
month, with oft’erings of husked rice and incense; 
while under the title of Hiiagavati, ‘ the vvorshijdiil 
one,’ Devi is propitiated at weddings and in times 
of sicknes.s, byoftenngsof kids, butter, basil leaves, 
and vermilion (Kisley, Tribes and Castes, i. 26l>). 

ShamaiiiBm is an important agency in the cure 
of disease. The ka]>hri, a.s Huchaiian (ii, 131) 
calls the exorcist in Ihhar, makes an ollering to 
tlie deity of disiuise, and hccomes viohuitly agitated 
before he announces the tr(*atment which he 
recommends. \\ hen a person is iiitten by a snake 
he is carried to tlie shrine of Hisabari, ‘she 
wlio removes venom,’ and tlie practitioner fore¬ 
tells the event by staring into a ves.sel of water, 
the troubling of tlie water indicating the arrival 
of tlie deity to take j>art in the cure. In the 
eastern I’anjAb, the exorcist, who is here called 
hhaqat, ‘ worsbi))j)er,’ builds a shrine to Ins 
familiar, before w liom be dances. When be is to 
be consultisl, which should be at niglit, tlie in¬ 
quirer provides tobacco ami music. '1 be former is 
wave<l over the person of the invalid and giviui to 
tlie h}ia<j((t to smoke. While tin* muMc [days ami 
a butter lamp is liglitial, the sometiim.'s 

lashes Inmself will] a wlnp, undei which tieatmenl 
he is seized witli tlie atllatus, ami, in a [laroxysm 
of dancing and head-waggmg, statics the mime of 
the malignant intluence, tlie manner in w Incli it 
may he nrojutiated, and tlie time when the disease 
may he exjiectinl to aliate. Or he w aves eorn over 
tlie sick man and counts out the grams into lieaps, 
one grain for each .sjuiit which is likely t(i lie at 
the iiottoin of the tumble, and tlnat one on w li()>e 
l)ea[> the last grain falls is the one to be attended 
to (NINQ i. 127 f.). In .ialandliar a scapo-ainmal 
is used ; a goat or young buftalo is Rclected, blood 
is draw'll from its ear, and its face is smeaied witli 
vermilion, 'riien it is taken round and outside the 
village, lieariiig the malady witli it. It (imilly 
becomes the jieicjuisite of the exorcist ( 16 . 11 . 191). 
An inqioitant [lai t <>f the treatment is the mutter¬ 
ing of spells and the waving of peacock leathers 
to scare the s])int {ih. lii. 74). 

23 . Mountain-worship.—‘ Lik(* tlie Haal of the 
Semites, the local dupiter was commonly wor- 
shijqied on high places. Wooded heights, round 
which the rain-cloud.s gather, were indeed the 
natural sanctuaries for a god of the sky, the ruin, 
and the oak’ (1'razer. Led. Kinqship. 1905, }>. 208 ; 
cf. Kainell, 6 ^ 6 ^i. 4, 51; bowler, Roman Festi¬ 
vals, 1809, pj). 222 , 261). 'I'he .same ideas, com¬ 
bined with the awe ami mystery whidi surround 
tliem, doubtless commemied the w'orshij) of moun¬ 
tains to tlie Dravidian tribes. Those of the (5uitral 
Mills imagine each peak to l>e the haunt of an evil 
spirit, whicli they are caretul to propitiate before 
they make an ascent; and it is a common belie! 
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that mountains were formed by rival divine or evil 
powers warring with each other and using the 
rocks as missiles [NINQ i. 47). The cult of moun¬ 
tains has been regarded as purely Dravidian ; but 
this is very doubtful, and at any rate the reverence 
paid by the Aryans to the mighty Himalayan 
peaks must have dated from the time when they 
first came under observation. Many of them 
became seats of the Hindu gods, and one title of 
Siva is Girina, while that of his consort is Parvati, 
l)oth meaning ‘mountain-dweller.’ 


case amont; the Hos and Juilngs (Dalton, 132, 
133 158, 214). The tribes further west, like the 

Kurkfis, worship Bagh or Vaph Deo and a female 
VV'aghai Devi, served by a hhumak priest, who 
pretends to know spells by which he can protect 
himself and his parisliioners from the bea.st [Berar 
GazeMter, 191 f. ; Elliott, op. at. 255 f.). The 
belief in tiger-men, or men who are really meta¬ 
morphosed tigers, is common, the man-eater being 
often a person of evil life changed into that form 


In Bengal the Mundas, Santals, Mahilis, and 
other tribes of Chota Nagpur revere a mountain- 
god called Marang Burn or Bar Pahap, ‘ great 
mountain,’ to whom their tribal priest makes 
sacrifice of buffaloes and other animals. The.se 
sacrifices are made at the chief visible habitation 
of the deity, a bluff near Lodhma (Gait, i. 191). 
In the Hoshangabad district of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Siiryabhan, or ‘ Sun-rays,’ is a common name 
for isolatea, round-peaked hills, on which the Sun- 
god is believed to dwell ; and among the Kiirkus, 
Dilngar Deo, ‘the rnountain-god,’ resides on the 
nearest hill outside the village, where yearly at the 
Dasahra festival he is worshipped with an offering 
of two coco-nuts, five dates, and a ball of ver¬ 
milion paste. Tliey regard him as their tribal 
god (Elliott, Settlement Report^ 1867, pp. i‘ 21 , ‘2o4). 

24 . Animal-worship.—The Northern Dravidians 
share with other primitive races the belief that 
animal intelligence is identical uith that of man; 
that animals can, as in the folk tale world, talk 
and act ])recisely as men do ; that men and animals 
may for a time resume the forms which had once 
been theirs, or, for that matter, take any other. 
Hence shape-shifting, os it has been called, is 
widely accepted, and it may even take place by 
means of death and a new birth, the powers and 
qualities or even the actual form of a deceased 
ancestor being reproduced in his descendants. 
Hence various animals are worshipped within the 
Dravidian area, of w hich a few instances will be 


(c) The Cow-worship, which appears to 

arise among pastoral tribes which have attained 
some degree of culture, is naturally not found 
highly develo})ed among the Dravidians, and the 
life of the animal is not protected by the eflective 
tabu enforced by orthodox Hindus. I he (xorids, 
for instance, kill a cow at the funeral rites and 
hang the tail of the victim on the gravestone as a 
sign that the obsequies have been duly jierformed ; 
and the Kurkfis sprinkle the blood of a cow on the 
grave, believing that if this rite be omitted the 
ghost refuses to rest and returns to earth to plague 
the survivors (Dalton, ‘283 ; I A i. 348 f.). See art. 
Cow (Hindu). 

It is only among the semi-Hinduized forest 
tribes that the cult of the cow luus made much pro¬ 
gress. In Nepal, where under the piesent dynasty 
the rules of Himiuism are rigidly enforced, it is 
deemed the highest sacrilege to apjeoach the image 
of the sacred animal, except in a j)oHition of adora¬ 
tion, ‘insomuch that a malicious jierson, wishing 
to suspend the agricultural operations of his neigh¬ 
bour, would be sure to etl'ecL liis purpose by placing 
a stone or wooden figure of a cow in the midst of a 
field’ (Kirkpatii('k, lUU). Further west the cult 
of the cow is clo.'>ely connei'ted with that of Kr^na, 
and in Central India we have the curious rite of the 
silent tendance of cattle, in which the performers, 
drawn from the highest classes of the community, 
bathe, anoint themselves, put on garlands of 


given here to illustrate the local cults as a supple¬ 
ment to the facts collected in art, Animal.s. 

(a) The horse .—Some of the Rajnut tribes of 
Gujarat worship Ghoni Deva, ‘ the liorse-god,’ in 
the form of a horse of stone, at their main festivals ; 
and on the sixtli day after a birth the Ojha Kum- 
har potters of Kachchh form a horse of clay and 
make the child worship it (Canij)bcll, Notes, ‘292). 
One of the chief gods of the Gonds is Kodapen, 
the horse-god, a stone which is wor.shijiped on the 
outskirts of the village at the commencement of 
the rainy season. Only men join in the worship, 
women being excluded. The bhumak juiest be¬ 
smears the stone with red lead, presents a horse 
made of pottery, then a heifer, on the head of 
which he pours spirits and prays: ‘Thou art the 
guardian of the village ; we nave come and ottered 
to thee according to our ability. If in anything 
we have failed to plea.se thee, forgive us. rrotect 
our oxen and cows ; keep us in safety ; let tliere 
be no fear in the jungle/ After this the victim is 
slain and boiled, some of the meat is laid with Hour 
before the god, and the worshippers eat the re¬ 
mainder of the food (Hislop, Anp. i. p. iii). The 
Gonds and other Central Indian tribes place 
earthenware horses on the tombs of ancestors and 
on the village shrines, which serve as steeds for 
the sainted dead and for the local gods. 

{b) The tiger .—The tiger is naturally worshipped 
by the forest tribes. Bdghl^var, ‘ the tiger lord,’ 
is a favourite deity along the Vindhyan and 
Kaimur ranges. The Santals and Kisans worship 
him as Ban raj a, ‘forest king,’ will not kill him, 
and believe that he spares them in return for their 
devotion. Even those who do not actually worship 
him swear by his name or on his skin, as is the 


flowers, and walk in procession through the graz¬ 
ing grounds, holding bunches of peacock feathers 
{NINQ \. 154 f.). 

Special godlings are also worshipped to secure 
the safety of cattle. Nagar Deo in Garliwal on 
the lower Himalaya is supjiosed to Iiave the (‘attie 
in his cliarge, and he is repre.'^entt'd by a trident 
lixed on a platfoim to whicli the hrst milk given by 
the animals is dedicated. In K'umruin his place is 
taken by Chauniil or Baudhan, wlio recovers stray 
bea.sts, receives oilerings of milk, and, wlien a miss¬ 
ing animal is found, is honoured by the sacrifice 
of a goat {NINQ i. 56). Among the Khai wars ol 
the Central Hills, Goraiya or Gauraiya, [iioperly a 
^od of iMuindaries, jiresides over the herds ((JrooKe, 
Tribes and Castes, lii. 251). 

((/) The dog. — In common with the Kunbis of 
Khandesh, the Blnis of that district show' extreme 
reverence to the dog and horse ; and the dog is 
respected by all Marfitiias, who figure the animal 
as the comjianion of their god Bhairoba ; and by 
many Hindus in Western India, who worship the 
dog of their god Kala Bhairava (Campbell, Note.s, 
276). At the shrine of Malhilri in Dharw'ar the 
Vaggaiyya mini.strants dress in blue woollen coats, 
tie bells and skins round their waists, and meet 
the pilgrims barking and howling like dogs. They 
endeavour, in fact, to assimilate their apjiearance 
to that of the god whom they serve (liobertson 
Smith, Rel. Seinites^y 437). Each Vaggaiyya has 
a bowl into which the pilgrims put food; the 
Vaggaiyyas lay these down, light with each other 
like dogs, and then lying on the ground put their 
mouths, as anirnala do, into the bowls and eat the 
contents {BG xxii. 212 ). The cults of Bhairoba 
or Bhairava, and of Khandg Rfto, Khan^oba, or 
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Khandoil (now promoted to be an incarnation of 
Sivaj, which are widely spread in Western India, 
have dog-worship as their basis. The Bauris of 
Bengal will on no account touch a dog, and the 
water of a tank in which a dog has been drowned 
cannot be used until an entire rainy season has 
purified it. Under the influence of the Hindus 
they have now invented a legend that, as they 
themselves kill cows and other animals, tliey deem 
it right to regard as sacred some beast which is as 
holy to them as the cow is to Brahmans; this, as 
Kisley remarks {Tribes and Castes, i. 79 f.), being 
‘ a neat reconciliation of the twinges of conscience 
and cravings of appetite,’ But it seems clear that 
tliis is an afterthought, and that, tlie dog being 
really the sacred animal of the tribe, its ‘unclean¬ 
ness’ resulted from its sanctity, as in the case of 
the pig among the Semites and other races {brazer, 
Pausanias, iv. 137 f.). ‘In general it may be said 
that all so-called unclean animals were originally 
sacred ; the reason for not eating them was that 
they were divine’ {GB"^ ii. 315). 

{e) Birds. —Many birds are regarded as sacred 
by the Northern Dravidians ; and the sanctity of 
others, like the crow, the pigeon, and the wagtail, 
is suggested by the respect jiaid to omens takmi 
from tliem. The skin of a species of Buc.cros or 
hornbill, known as the ‘bird of wealth’ {dhan- 
chiryd), is hung up in houses by wizards in the 
Central Provinccts, and the thigh bones are attached 
to the wrists of children as a charm against evil 
spirits (Hislop, 6). The peacock .seems among the 
Kandhs to imjxusonate tlie Karth-Mother, because 
they placed an elhgy of the bird on the top of the 
rneriah, or liuman sacritice-post (Maltby-Lcman, 
Manual of G(injam, 188‘2, j). 84). 

(/) Fish. — Fish are regarded in many places as 
sacred. Some ari^ Ixdieved to contain the souls of 
the dead ; all varieties are emblems of fertility, and 
are therefore used in the marriage rites. At most 
of the .sacued places in Northern India along the 
sacred rivers, such as I lard war, Mathura, and 
Benares, the lish in that portion of the stream 
adjoining the bathing places are carefully pre¬ 
served, and any attempt to cate h them is fiercely 
resented by the Brahmans. The tabu here en¬ 
forced is partly <lue to the sanctity of the holy 
place wdiicii makes things connected with it sacred 
(Jevons, hit rod. 63) ; they are also popularly 
regarded as impersonations of the divine energy 
of the stream, and as connected with the dead 
whose ashes are consigned to its waters. They 
have now been adopted into the cults of the Hindu 
gods, and pious people write the name of Kama on 
thousands of pieces of bark or paper, whicli they 
enclose in little packets and throw to the fish. 
Once Sita, wife oi Kama, was bathing in a Deccan 
stream, when one of the fish bit her leg. If one be 
now caught and its palate examined, in it will be 
found a ball of butter {BG xviii. pt. i. 93). The 
crocodile is worshipped as an object of terror. In 
Baroda the crocodile god, Magar Deo, is w'or>shipped 
once a year to protect men and animals from the 
attacks of these monsters, and also as a prevent¬ 
ive against illness. The deity is represented by a 
piece of wood in the form of the animal, supported 
on two posts (Dalai, i. 157). 

25. Totemism.—The respect paid to some of 
these animals may rest upon a totemistic basis ; 
but it is ditticult to say where, in Northern India, 
the line can be drawn between animal-worshii) and 
totemism. In any case the connexion of totemism 
with the current beliefs of the Dravidians is 
obscure; and totemism, as we find it at present, 
generally appears as a mode of defining the exo- 
gamous groups, many of which trace their descent 
from some animal, plant, or other thing which the 
members of the group regard as sacred and will 


not eat or iniure. The totemistic exogamous groups 
have been discussed by Kisley (Tribes and (\tstcs, 
i., Introd. xliiff.) and Dalton (254), The latter 
states that among the Oraons ‘ the family or tribal 
names are usually those of animals and plants, 
and w'hen this is the case the flesh of some part of 
the animal or fruit of the tree is tabued to the 
trilie called after it.’ This respect for the totem 
seems now hardly to exist among the totemistic 
tribes of the Central Provinces, the sacred plants 
and animals having generally been adopted into 
the cult of some Hindu deity (Kussell, i. 189 f.). 
'I'he feeling of reverence is still strong in Central 
India, wdiere the totem tree is never cut or injured ; 
men make o)>eisance to it, and women veil their 
faces wdien they pass it (Luard, i. 198 f.). 

26. Local viUage-godlings.—Writing more par¬ 
ticularly of the Semites, Kohertson Smith {Bel. 
Semites^, 92) remarks that ‘the activity, power, 
and dominion of the gods were conceived as 
bounde<l by ceitain local limits, and, in the second 
[)lace, they were conceived as having their re¬ 
sidences and liomes at certain fixed sanctuaries.’ 
In order of time the w’orship of the village-deities 
is probably later than that of celestial gods, as 
they can hardly exist under the conditions of a 
nomadic life, aiid their worship probably marks 
an early stage of tribal settlement. 4'he wmrship 
of these gods, as apj)ears from the (diaraeter of the 
piiesthood (§ 49), has no connexion with Brah- 
inanical Hinduism. They vary in name, character, 
and functions all over the country. But all have 
one distinguisliing mark—their intluence is con- 
lined to a particular area, ami it is only when some 
shrine has, by cures and wonders j»erfornied within 
its precincts, ac<]uired a more than local rejiuta- 
tion that it attracts tin; worship of pmsons resid¬ 
ing beyond its special domain. When this stage 
is rea(dierl, it leads to the establishment of a local 
cult, w’hi(‘h, as it «leveh>ps ami becomes important, 
is generally annexed by some j>riest drawn from 
the orthodox ranks of Brahmanism, and the local 
god is gradually promoted to a seat in the regular 
Hindu pantheon. 

27. 1 he village shrine.—The general name for 
these gods is (Kama- or (dramya-devata, ‘ the god- 
lings of the village,’ or in the modern vernacular 
Ganv-devata or Ganv-devi, the la.st title marking 
connexion with the Mother - cult. Sometime.s, 
again, they are known as Dih, ‘the village,’ and 
tlie shrine is called Deohar, ‘holy i)lace’—a term 
which is also applied to the wdiole body of village- 
gods. In its simplest form the village shrine is a 
collection of water-wmrn stones placed under the 
sacred tree of the settlement. In the Plains, 
where all stones are scarce, nieces of old carving 
from a ruined Buddhist or Hindu religious build¬ 
ing are often used for this purj)ose, and occasionally 
the desecrated image of the Buddha may be seen 
doing service as the representative of the village 
Devi or her consort. Sometimes ancient stone 
axes, looked on with awe by people who now use 
none but metal implermuits, have been found in 
such place.s. In the more prosperoii.s villages a 
small square building of brick masonry, with a 
bulbous head and perhaps an iron spike as a linial, 
serves as a shrine. Its position is marked by a red 
flag hung from the adjoining sacred tree; or a 
bamboo pole is erected close by to serve as a perch 
for the deity wdien he deigns to visit the shrine to 
receive the ofl'erings and attend to the prayers of his 
votarie.s. In the hill villages o(*cupiea by the purer 
Dravidian tribes, such as the Kols or (Jrilons, the 
shrine is usually a rude mud hut roofed with bam¬ 
boos and straw, whic h is often allowed to fall into 
disre{Miir until the godling reminds his votaries of 
his displeasure by bringing sickness or some other 
calamity upon them. Inside is a small mud plat- 
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form, on which a jar of water is usually placed and 
ofi'erinj^s are made. 

No (dear distinction is made between the various 
kinds of s})iritH which occupy such a shrine. Mrst, 
there are the j)urely clementaiy deities, like tije 
’Sarth-iMother and her consort; secondly, those 
ejdrits which are repnirded as generally l)eni;^nant, 
like the Sati, the spirit of a woman who di(‘d on 
the pyre of her hushand, or those wliidi are actively 
malignant. Thus on the borders of tlie hill country 
where Dravidian and Aryan intermix, may he seen 
what is called a hrahm, a shrine in honour of some 
deified Brahman, where the worshipper makes a liba¬ 
tion of milk or curds, li^lits a lamp, and oilers the 
fire-service {honin)\ and in an adjoining Dravidian 
village a baghaut, a rude shrine or cairn erected 
on tiie s}X)t where a man was killed by a tiger, at 
which a Kol makes an occasional sacrifice {NINQ 
ii. 19). In the eastern Banjah the fusion of cults 
is enually obvious. Wilson {op. cit. ii. 147) dt-scrihes 
at kangra a shrine erected by the Chaniars, or 
menial Hindu leather-dressers, inside which they 
light a lamp twice a month, and 

‘ wtien they were ill or in trouble they would come to this 
shrine and how down before it, and promiHe that if their 
troubles were removed, or their wish (fratUied, they would 
oreserit some offering, such as liread, or a ooco-nut, or a Mag. 
f the saint fullllled his part of tlie bargain, the worshipper 
fullilleii his vow ; if not, the vow was void. Thus I was told 
that a small flag waving over the shrine had f)een presented by 
a (diumar, wbo had been ill, and who had vowed to offer a Mug 
on his recovery. (Jfteii a slirine mav ho seen outside the 
village to the village god, or to the smallpov goddess, or some 
other deit>, where at set turn's the women make offerings 
of water or gram ; and a small lamp may he often seen l)urMing 
on a Thursday evening at the Umil) of a Muhamma<ian sumt 
These practices are said to he forbidden in the Koran ; but 
the women especially place some faith in them, and a R-ain 
is said to have divorced his wife because she persisted in light¬ 
ing lamps at a Fakir's tomb, in hope of being hh ssed with a 
son.’ 

Thi.s concrete iiiHtaiice admirably illuntnites the 
beliefn of tli(i low’-cla.ss Musalmari population, 
w'ho are in the main converts from jJravidian 
tribes, and whose faith in the tenets of the 
Propliet i.s only a thin veneer over their primitive 
Animistic creed. In the same part of the country 
we often find the worship of Bhumiya, the earth- 
god, combined with that of one of the great Mu- 
liamniadan saints ; and in one village it apjieared 
that the Hindu dats distributed their worship 
lietueen the saint Shaikh Ahmad Chishti of Ajmer 
ig.v.}, Biahmans, and the Pipal, or .sacred lig-tree. 

In many placos, again, in the hill country wdieie 
cavc.s are found, they are iitiliziui a.s local shrines. 
They aie places of mystery, the fitting abode of 
the gods, and it is believed that they form an 
entrance to the nether world. Such cave slirines 
are numerous in the lower Himfilaya, and many 
of them have been approjuiated by the orthodox 
Hindu gods {NIAQ iii. 147). They are the proto¬ 
types of the great cave-tern pies of the Buddhists 
and Hindus, like Ajanta or IJejihanta (qg.v.). 

28 . General characteristics of the Grama-devatS 
worship. — ft is obviously impossible to attemjit 
any precise delinitioii of vague, amorphous beliefs 
such as these. The creed of the lower cla.sses of 
the population is, on the one hand, purely Ani¬ 
mistic, a cult of the powders of Nature. On the 
other hand, to it has been added a belief in the 
necessity of propitiating sundry goblins and evil 
spirits, many of the latter being the angry ghosts 
of persons who have fierislieii by a tragical or 
untimely death. I’liis has, again, ab.sorhed from 
Hinduism the worship of Brahmans, and from 
Muhammadanism the cult of the saints or martyrs 
of Islam. Further, we occasionally find more 
than one element united in a single cult. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to attempt to compile a 
list of these villa^^e-godlings. A few examples 
may be given to indicate the general character 
of this form of worship. 


20 . Worship of Gansam Deo.—Gan.^fun Deo is 
an important god ol I lie Gonds, Kols, and kindred 
races. An attemiit is now beings made to give 
him a place in Hinduism as a lorui of Kii^iia ; 
hut his Dravidian oiigin is ajipareiit. In ^lir/a- 
pur he is ju-otector of the crops, and the /mio/u 
priest ]>ropitiates him, when tin; lice is lipeniiig, 
with the sacrifice of a fowl, goat, or sucking-pig, 
and an (dilation of li(|uor. He giMuually lesides in 
a tiw, and near liis sliriiic is usually jilaccd a 
rmU; stone reprcsiuiting Devi. \^ e have here 
another instance of the < iilt of Mie male and female 
element performed to stimulate the growth of 
the crops (Crooke, 'I'ribes and C(fstt\s\ iii. 312). 
But Gansam has another side, being by some 
suiiposed to be a chieftain of the Gonds who was 
killed by a tiger. His legend tells that after 
his death he visited his wife, and she conceived 
by him. 

‘ Ia'HoendantJi of this ghostly embrace are, it is said, living to 
this (lav at Amoda, in the Central Provinces. He, al)Oiit the 
same time, appeartnl to many of his old friends, and persuaded 
them that he could save t.hem from the maws of tigers and otlier 
calamities, if his worship were duly inaugurated and regularly 
performed ; ami, in coiiscspierice of this, two festivals in the 
year were established m his honour ; huL he may be worshipped 
at any time, and in all sickocss and inisforLune his votaries 
confidently appeal to him ' (l»alu»n, 

30 . Worship of Bhairoh.—Bliairoh, anotlu'r 
favourite Dravidian god, is often confounded with 
IBiumiya, wdio is one foi m of the consort of the 
iMothcr-goddess. He has been partially adopted 
into Hinduism as Kala Bliairava, who is ofttui 
depicted with eighteen arms, ornamented witli a 
garland of .skulks, with ear-rings and armlets 
tormed of snakes, a serpent coiled round his head, 
in his hands a sword and a bowl of blood. 
He is thus a fitting partner to the blood-stained 
Mother, Kali. l>ut it seems clear that in the 
piimitive conception he is one of the divine pair 
to whose union the fertility of the soil, cattle, and 
people IS due. in his Hindui/(*d form 

as Kala Bliairava he retains the cliaractcrs of 
Animism. As worsliipped by the Kunhi cultiva¬ 
tors in the Deccan, he is represented as a man 
standing ; in one hand a trident, in the other 
a drum shajied like an hour-glass, wdiile he is 
encircled by a serpent, a mark of his chthonie 
origin. He lives 111 an unhewn stone smeared 
w'itii oil and vermilion, and he remains kindly 
so long as he is supiilied nltli olhirings of butter. 

‘ He cures snake-bites, anU tells whether an undertaking will 
do well or will fail. In the chest of tlie rough Hgure of Ithairav 
are two small holes. The fierson who wishes to consult the 
oracle jMaces a betel-nut in each of the holt's, and cvpluins to 
Hhairav that If the right hotel-nut falls first it will moan that 
the undertaking will prosper, and that if the left betel nut 
falls first It wiu mean that the uiiderlakirig will fail. He asks 
the god, aceoniing as the event is to he, to let the lucky or the 
unlucky nut fall first. He lolls the god that if he will (irop the 
liK'ky nut, and if his undertaking proH})er8, he will give the 
god a cock or a goat. Twice a year, before they begin to sow 
and before they begin to reap, the vilhigers (X)nje in procession 
and worship Bhairav ' (BG xv lii. pt. i. *2^11). 

Bhairoh or Bliumiya i.s akso known a.s Klmtrp.'ll, 
or ‘ held-guardian.’ In the Faiijah, when the crop 
is nearly ri^ie, Brahmans are consulted to lix an 
auspicious time for reaping ; and, before the work 
is begun, five or seven loaves of bread, a pitcher 
of w'ater, and a small f|uantity of the crop are 
set a.side in the name of Klietrpul (Bose, i. T 2 b). 
Bhilmiya, again, at times changes sex, and i.s 
identified with the Karth-Motlicr, and provided 
witii a consort in Chandwand or Kliera, the fier- 
soriilication of the village site (A'/A’i^ v. 160 ). 
Bike his consort, Bhumiya ha.s a malignant a.specL 
He is said to visit witli sickness those who show 
him disrespect, as, for instance, by cleaning tiieir 
teeth near liis slirine. 

‘Those Bhumi^vis who thus bear the reputation of being 
revengeful and vicious in temper are respecteii, and offerings 
to them are often made; while those who have the character 
of easy, good-tempered fellows are neglected ' (NTNQ iii. 107 ). 
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31. Worship of Hanuman, the monkey-god.— 
In the same grade is tiie monkey-god, llanumun, 
Ilanumat, ‘lie with the jaws,*^ also known os 
Maruti or Mahabir, ‘ the great hero,’ who has 
become fully adopted into ifinduism as tlie helper 
of the god Rama in his war against the demon 
Kitvana, which forms the subject of the epic of 
the lid may ana. He is, however, plainly a sur¬ 
vival from the old theriolatry. He is represented 
by a rude image, combining human ami monkey 
(diaracteristics, the animal’s tail being specially 
prominent, and the wliole smeared with vermilion. 
He is an esoecial favourite with the Marathas ; 
but most villages in Northern India have a siirine 
dedicated to Hanuman, and the establishment 
of bis image is one of the tirst formal acts per¬ 
formed at the settlement of ^ new hamlet. In 
eveiy fort, built or re-built by Sivaji, the Maratha 
hero, he placed inside the main gate a small 
shrine with an image of Hanuman {BG x. Hlk")), 
Iwen now this god has hardly gained full francliise 
in the Hindu pantheon, arnl in the greater shrines 
he acts as warden {dwdrannla) to tlie liigher gods. 
His virile attributes rnaKe him a fitting partner 
of the Mother-goddess, and he i.s essentially a 
Dravidian god, beai ing in his representation among 
the Dravidian Suiris of Mirzapur little of the 
monkey character exce[)t his long tail ; and he 
is identitied with Rortim, or the sun-god, by the 
wild Bhuiyas of Keunjliar (Buchanan, i. 4G7 ; 
Dalton, 147). Some years ago, when an epi<lenuc 
broke out among the forest Kathkaris of Nasik, 
they believed that it was a judgment upon them 
because they used to kill and eat the .sacred 
Hanuman monkeys. They Med the country for a 
time in order to escape his vengeance {BG xvi. 6,')). 

32 . Spirit-worship.— Besides h»cal gods of this 
class, most of whom are associated with the fertility 
of the land, cattle, and people, the Dravitlian i.s 
beset by a host of spirit.s of another kind. 

First come the vague terrific forms, the imper¬ 
sonations of awe and terror, spirits of the waste or 
of the darkness, like the jinn of Semitic folk-lore 
— the Kaksasa, the Bir or Vira, the Dano, 
the Daitya. These are now all known by Aryan 
names, but their reiiresentatives were also doubt- 
les.s found among tlie Dravidians. Some account 
of these, and other like vague potentialities, will 
be found under Bengal, § 8, pOM.s, § 2 , and 
Dlmon.s and SriKiT.s (Indian). 

Secondly, there is the ho.st of BhQts or BhQtas, 
the restless spirits of those who have perished by 
an untimely death, or have failed to reach their 
longed-for rest, becau.se they have not been 
honoured with due obse<]uial rites. They are 
generally malij^iant, and if not regularly propi¬ 
tiated bring di.sease or other suffering on those 
who neglect their service. Such are Kajd Lflkhan, 
worshipped by the Kois with his sister Bela, and 
Raja Uhandol, the tutelary god of the Korwas. 
Most of the.se seem to be historical per.sonage.s, 
KAjfl Liikhan apparently having been a leader 
of the Hindus against the Muhammadan con¬ 
querors. They have now been deified and receive 
constant worship (Crooke, PR i. 198 ff.). In the 
same clasa are Hardaur L^la, the cholera godling, 
and Harift&s Baba, the patron deity of the Ahirs 
{q.v.). This proces.s 0 / deification of persons, 
famous or notorious in life, still goes on actively. 

‘ 80 far M I have been able to trace back the origin of the 
beet-known minor provincial deities, they are usually men of 
past ifenerations who have earned special promotion and brevet 
rank amonif disembodied f^hosts by some peculiar acts or 
accident of their lives or deaths, especially among the rude 
and rough classes' (Ljall, Atiatic 1907, i. 24ff.). 

Thus llunja (Divan, or Minister, of the Charkari 
State in Central India) died in A.D. 1768. Though 
he was not specially famous during his life, a 
platform was erected at the site of his cremation, 


and a vi.‘^it to it is now HU])puscd to cuie fever. 
Hiiti Ijtil was liillcil hy robl^cr.s .S(>iiic eighty years 
ago ; hi.s decapitated trunk ran three iuil(!s to the 
creniation ground ; a cairn was uused on the spot, 
which is now u.sed as a place of })i;iycr, wdiere 
boons are granted (Imarcl, i. 75 f.). Slinncs like 
the.se are found in all parts of the country. 

It is quite impossible to prepare a full cat.ilo^rue of these 
Dravidian villaj;e gods. Their names and attributes vary from 
village to village, and those of any distrii-t are unknown even 
at a short distance from their place of worship. An account 
of some of the most remarkable tleities of this class will be 
found in Crooke, PR 1 Stiff. Some lists of them are given 
in Elliot, Su}i}itnnrntaru Gl(>st>ary, s.o. ‘Doewar’; Gait, 
Census Report Rencfai, 1901, 1 . 19 I ff. ; Dalai, i. l.Sli ; Campbell’ 
31 'ff. ; Ibbetson, 11.1 ff. ; lii. 3ii ff., 55, 128, 200, iv. lio’ 

148, 181. 

33 . Boundary-worship.—The local character of 
the w'or.ship of the village-gods is .shown by the 
respect paid to boundaries, and in the cult of 
tlie deities presiding over tlieni. Tlie Boinan w'or- 
sbip of Teiminus, with the sanctity attached by 
the Latins to iioundary stonc!'', is one of the most 
tamiliar ex.imjiles of this class of Ixhiefs (Smith, 
Dirt. Anti].'^ i. 90 f.). Among the Gonds the 
village boundaries aie placmi in charge of the 
anctcstral gliosts (Slccrmin, i. 269 f.). In its most 

•rimitive form the cult is found among the 
)ravidians of the Vimlliyan and Kaiinur ranges, 
who eiiifiloy their baU/d prie.sb to perambulate the 
village annually, and to mark it out with a line 
of the common liquor, distilled from rice or other 
grain.s, in order to prevent the inroad of foreigm 
spirits, who are regarded as necessarily ho.stile. 
'I he boundary, again, is often delined by making 
a goat walk along the di.sputed line, anil watching 
it till it give.s a .shiver, which is regarded as an 
indication of the wishes of the spirit, whose ailjudi- 
c.ation is at once accepted {NJNQ i. 202 ). The 
boundary-spirit naturally develops into a deity 
in w'hose charge the line is placed. Thus, acconi- 
ing to Maepherson, the Kandhs recognized Sundi 
Bennu as the houndary-god : ‘ jiarticular points 
upon the boundaries of districts, fixed by ancient 
u.sage, and generally upon highways, are his altars, 
and these demand each an annual victim, who 
is either an unsuspecting traveller .struck down 
by the priests, or a sacrilic.e juovided by purchase’ 
{Mctnorialsy 90 ; Calcutta Rev. v. 55). Among 
other tribes, like the Kautias of Bengal, Goraiya 
is regardeil as a .soi l of rural Tennimis ; the Tell 
oilmen oiler a sucking-pig in the rainy season 
before the lump of dried mud w'hich .symbolizes 
the presence of the god, the victim after sacrifice 
being either buried in the ground or given to a 
Dosadh (i/.v.), w'ho seems to act as priest of the 
more primitive deities, and claim.s the oll’erings 
os his legitimate perquisite (Kisley, Tribes and 
Castes, ii. 309). Another deity of tlie same type, 
Sewanriy^i, is the tribal god of the Bhuiyars 
an<i Ghasiyjls of the United Provinces, who 
sacrifice a goat and offer some spirits and a thick 
cake, the head of the animal and the cake being 
the perquisite of the mahto, or headman, wlio 
performs the rite (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 
93, 418). Among the ISantiils his place is taken 
by the siirm-bonga, the collective boundary-gods, 
W’ho are ])ropitiated twdee a year with sacrilices of 
fowls oliered on the boundary of the village where 
these deities are supposed to dwell (Bisley, Tribes 
and Castes, ii. 234). Under the title of siwanta- 
ptijd, ‘boundary-worship,’ this has become part 
of the Hindu marriage-rites, tlie youth w’lien he 
comes to fetch his bride being obliged to free 
himself from the foreign and hostile spirits whicli 
have accompanied him, hy a rite of wmishiji 
performed at the boundary of the village of Ins 
bride. 

34 . Implement-worship.—The worship jiaid to 
the implements used by the husbandman and tlie 
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bools of the artisan falls into a different class, 
which has soiiietimes been included under the 
head of Fetisliism—a term which possesses no 
scientilic value. In various forms it appears 
among the rural classes of Northern India. The 
Bhandari barbers of Orissa, on tlie fourth day of 
the feast to Durga, lay their razors, scissors, and 
mirror before the image of Visvakarrna, their 
atron deity, with offerings of sweetmeats and 
owers (Kisley, Tribes and Castes^ i. 93). The 
Kaibartt& lislierrnen of Bengal Proper celebrate 
the feast of .Jalpalani in tiie early spring, on the 
last day of which they lay their net, smeared with 
red lead, on the river bank {ib. i. 3.S0). The 
Kiimhar potters arrange their trade imj>lenients 
and specimens of their manufactures on the kiln, 
ornament them with leaves of the Bel tree {A^'.gle 
7 iinr)nelus), and present oblations; while the Pasi 
palm-tapi)(‘rs set up their sickles and present offer¬ 
ings of llower anti grain {ib. i. 525, ii. 1(57). Per¬ 
haps the most remarkable of these so-called 
fetishes is the gurdii, or sacred chain of the bdiqd 
priest, which is kept in the hut dedit-ated to tlie 
god. With this the baigCi lashes himself into a 
state of ecstatic frenzy, and hysterical girls are 
thrashetl with it to drive the devil out of them. 
This chain, under the name of 8 akla Pen, ‘the 
chain god,’ is worshipped by the priests of the 
Gonda, carried in procession, and solemnly de¬ 
posited in the shrine (llislop, App. p. 8 ; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes^ iii. 441). Among purely agri¬ 
cultural implements, honour is esjieeially paid to 
the plough, the corn-si(;ve, basket, and broom used 
in cleaning and measuring grain, and the rice- 
pounder, to which a phallic signilicance naturally 
attach<‘H (Crooke, FIC ii. 187 11'.). 

35 . Stone-worship.—StonestliroughoutNorthern 
India are recognized as the abode of spiiits and 
deities. One lorni of this worshi{), that of the 
lihgam^ or phallus, now ap[)ropriated to the cult of 
Siva, was formerly believed to have been adopted 
from the Dravidian tribes of the south by the 
Aryans (Oppert, 372 f.). I'his view is now gem^r- 
ally rejected (Hopkins, Rcl. of India, 1896, ]». 471). 

It is said to be alluded to by the writers of the 
Veda in the .Hsna-deva, ‘tail-gods,’ but the^cult 
was not openly acknowledged until the rise of Siva- 
worship in the Kj)ic period [ib. 150, 402). The 
growtli of this form of worship has been attributed 
to Greek inffuence, while Pergusson suggests that 
the lihgain is in origin a miniature Buddhist 
dagobn, or relic-shrine {Hist, of East, and, JmL 
Architerture, 1899, p. 167). The worship of Siva in 
this form probably spread throughout India at 
least as early as the 5th or 6 tli cent. A.D. (Wilson, 
Essays, 1862-77, i. 224). Siva, again, is associated 
with the bull Nandi, and in this form may be com- 
[lared with the Greek Dionysus in his bull form, as 
god of fertility, with which his jihallic emblem is 
perhaps associated (J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 
432 tl.). Ojipert (378 f.) asserts tluat tlie Dravidums 
were originally adherents of tlie Sakti-, or Mother- 
worship, and that ‘ there exists hardly any evidence 
to show that these same people worshipped the 
lihga, or the organ of generation ; and even at the 
present day we cannot i)oint out any aboriginal 
tribe, which has retained intact its national 
customs, as revering the I’hallus.’ This assertion 
is probably an over-statement of the facts. As we 
have seen, most of the Dravidian tribes combine 
with the worship of the Mother-godde.ss that of 
her male consort, and the mimic celebration of the 
union of the divine pair suggests erotic rites. 
Hislop has collected a long Gond epic which tells 
of the creation and adventures oi their hero, Lingo. 
But, as Dalton (282) remarks, this has obviously 
been compiled under Hindu influence, and cannot 
be regarded a.s embodying the real traditional lore 


of the Gonds. At the same time, it suggests that 
/iuj/aai-w'orship was familiar to this tribe, and 
with them, in the form of the tiger, it was com¬ 
bined with animal-worship in the personification of 
their deity. Lingo or Ningo Biighiya (horsyth, 
188). With this may be compared the worship by 
the fSudlias of Bengal of their goddess Khambes- 
wari, who is rei)resented by a peg (Risley, Irxbes 
and Castes, ii. 268). 

36. Other stone-worship among the Dravidiajis. 

—IStone-vvorshij) ajijiears in other forms among the 
Northern Dravidians. Thus w’e find the worship 
of cairns. The Bhils of Bajputana erect on the 
hill-tops, to the memory of the spirits of deceased 
relatives, cairns of stone, on which they place 
rude images of the horse, burn small oil lamps, 
and sometimes hang pie(;es of cloth. Goats or 
male buffaloes are offered here, and the pottery 
hors(i-figures are made with holes through which 
the Sjurits of the dead aie supjiosed to enter, and 
then travel up to heaven, when the horse is pre¬ 
sented to the deity (Bannerrnan, i. 53). Conical 
pil es of stone are worshipped in Nepal as residences 
of the local gods, and are know’n as Deoifili, a title 
also applied to one of the Himalayan peaks (Kirk- 
patricK, 60). In Mirzapur, in the Uniti'd Provinces, 
Anktaha Bir is the hero impersonated by a pile 
of rude stones, to which every travelIt‘r adds one 
as he pas.ses by. 'Phe hero is now on the way to 
promotion, as the offerings at his shrine are taaen 
by a family of Bnihmau priests {NlEQ i. 40). 

Secondly, we find sjiecial worsliij) of particular 
stones. In all the villages of (Tuitral India are 
stones know'n by the names of Moti Mfvta, ‘pearl 
Mother,’or L.ilbai-Pliillbai, ‘thered flower \Iother,’ 
which are worsiii])|)ed when cholera apjiears. The 
Bhil barwd, or medudne-man, officiates ; he cuts off 
the head of a goat, and offers it with some lemons, 
c()|)per coins, eggs, flo\vers, etc., in a piece of a 
bioken eaithen j)ot, while a toy cart, apparently 
used as a vehich^ for thegoddi'ss, is placcsl beside 
the stones. When the head of the goat has been 
offered, the barwd takes up the potsherd and 
[)laees it on his head. A watchman takes a living 
goat, an attendant carrying a pot full of country 
•spiiits, which drops slowly out of a small hole in 
tlie bottom of the jar. Behind this the car of the 
goddess is dragged by a third otlic.iant. The pro- 
(^ession is directed towaids the famous shrine of 
Unkarnatha, until they reacli a village, the home 
of another goddess. Sat xMiltra, ‘Molherof truth.’ 
Here the jar and cai riage are left, and by this 
means the spirit of cholera is sujiposed to be en¬ 
ticed away beyond the limits of the town, by the 
aid of her chariot, and attracted by the goat and 
spirits presented to her (Luard, i. 78). d’hls primi¬ 
tive method of disease-transference illustrates the 
Animistic character of the cultus. In some cases 
the stone, which is the home of the deity, is re¬ 
placed by pillars of wood, blackeneii by constant 
offerings of oil and butter. Such are the repre¬ 
sentatives of Birnath, ‘ hero lord,’ wor.shipped by 
the Ahir cowherds as a jiiotector of their cattle— 
a worship apparently identical with the cultus of 
the group of deities known as Bangaramai, Ban- 
gara Bai, or, in her Hinduized forn», as Devi, who 
are worshipped in various parts of the Central Bro- 
yiiu’es (Hi.shij), 15 f. ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 
i. 63 f.). This pillar-worship takes various forms. 
Sometimes we find a stone pillar [Idt] appropriated 
to the hero Bhimsen, w ho is probably in origin a 
Dravidian deity, but is now associated with the 
burly hero of the Mahdbhdrata epic. The Gonds 
worship him in the form of a shapeless stone 
coveied with vermilion, or of two pieces of wood 
standing three or four feet above the ground, 
like those of Bangaramfti. Among the Naikudg.’ 
one of the Gond septs, he is represented by a hugf 
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stone rising out of the ground and covered with 
vermilion. 

‘ In front of this, NaikudS Oopcjs mingle with Raj OoQ<j8 and 
Koiains in acts of adoration. The order of the religious service 
seems to be as follows. At 6 p.m., having cooked a little rice, 
the worshippers place it before the god, and add a little sugar. 
They then besmear the stone with vermilion, and burn ream as 
incense in its honour; after which all the parties offer their 
victims, consisting of sheep, hogs, fowls, with the usual liba¬ 
tions of arrac^k. The god is now supposed to inspire the Pujari 
(priest], who rolls al>out his head, leaps frantically round and 
round, and Hnally falls down in a trance, when he declares 
whether Hhimsen has accepted the service or not. At night all 
oin in drinking, dancing, and beating tom-toms [drums]’ 
Hislop, 24 f.). 

Passing to the Plains, we find the deity repre¬ 
sented by stone pillars, some of those erected by 
the Buddhist Emperor Asoka and bearing copies 
of his edicts being apyiropriated by the menial 
Dravidian tribes for this form of worship. In 
l^aroda the forest tribes worship several deities 
who have their abode in stones. Kavixdio Dev, 
their principal deity, lives in the hollow of a ravine, 
whi(dg it is believed, will open to receive wor¬ 
shippers of lioly life and will rt'ject those who are 
wicked. Gohamay;! Madi, the Mother-goddess, is 
merely a huge boulder which has fallen from the 
summit of a hill. Pefore it are jdaced clay imag<is 
of men and animals, prohahly suhstitutes for the 
original sacrihee (Dalai, i. 150). 

Finally come tlie })illar atones erected as a home 
for the s()irits of ancestors. Some account of these 
has been given in connexion with AN(."KS’ro]{- wor¬ 
ship (vol. 1 . p. 431). Such are the;?d/fya, or guardian 
stones, of Western India, the heroes inliahiling 
w'hich are believed to scour the fields and gardens 
at night, and are conse(^ently much dreaded 
{BG xi. 307 f., xvi. 647). The custom of erecting 
such stones has probably been borrowed from the 
Dravidians, because they are erected by the Bhils, 
and are common among the Mundas and Klulsis 
{Rajputana Gazetteer, i. 122 ; Dalton, 55, 203). 

37. The development of the pantheon.— Tlie 
earliest conception of the Dravidian deities whom 
we have been discussing represents them as gods 
of all work, to whom no definite functions are 
assigned. The formation of a pantheon, in whieli 
the duties of each god are clearly limited, is a much 
later developtnent (Robertson Smith, ReL Semites^, 
39). The current accounts of some of these Dra¬ 
vidian pantheons must be received with some 
caution, as in the case of Macj)hersoii ’8 account of 
the Kandh deities. But it seems certain that 
among some of the wilder tribes this stage of 
development has been reached, though we may 
sus}>ect that in some cases it may be traced to 
Hindu inrtiience. Thus the ^tale or Maler 
Paharias, according to Shaw (Dalton, 268 11'.), are 
said to have eight gods : Baxie, abiding in a black 
stone, invoked when a man-eating tiger or an 
epidemic attacks the village; dial or (Jhalnad, 
with a similar representation and functions; Pow 
or Pan Gosain, god of highways; Dwftril Gosain, 
protective deity of the village ; Kul Gosain, deity 
of the sowing season; Autga, god of limiting; 
Guma Gosain, sometimes associated with Kul 
Gosain ; and Chamda Gosain, most imjiortant of all, 
who needs such a great propitiatory ofl'ering that 
only chiefs and men of wealth can provide it. 
Later inquirers supply a difl'erent list, containing 
Dharmer or Bedo Gosain, the Sun-god, who rules 
the world ; Bara Duari, ‘ he that lias a temple 
with twelve doors,’ the tutelary village - god; 
GumQ Gosain, at whose shrine ancestor-worshin is 
performed, and who is represented by the pillars 
that support the rafters of the shed-like temple; 
Chalnad, who presides over groups of ten villages : 
Pau Gosain (the Pow of Shaw), god of highways; 
and Chamda Gosain, most exacting of all (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 297 ff. )• Even 


here the development of the pantheon is only em- 
bryonic, and the duties of the several deities are 
but imperfectly distributed. The SanUal y)antlieou 
is equally vague, having, as some authorities 
believe, in tlie background a faineant Siij)reine 
Being, known as Tliakur, who is occasionally 
identified with the Sun ; deities of Nature, like 
Marang Biiru, the mountain-god, and Jair or 
Jilhir Era, goddess of the sacred grove; besides 
a sej^arate group of family-gods, arranged in two 
divisions—the Orak-honga, or regular family-didty, 
and tlie Abge-bonga, or secret god (Uisley, 'I'rihes 
and Castes, ii. 232). The other ruoie lliiidui/ed 
tribes have in the same way developed (huties 
with s()e<dal functions, like Dara])rit Deo with his 
wife Angarmati, the war-gods of the Kharwars of 
the Kaimur range, and Zorbad Deot}\, a god of 
hunting [STNQ iv. 36, 77). 

38 . Theogonies. Some of the North Dravidian 
tribes have framed elaborate theogonies with 
leg(mdary accounts of the creation of man and of 
the disjiersal of the tril)(*s. Thus the Mniubis tell 
how the s<df-exist(!nt primeval deities, Ote Poram 
and Sing-boi'ga, created a Iniy ami girl, taught 
thorn the art of love*, and |)lacc(i them in a cave to 
j>eo]))e the woi Id (Dalton, 185). 'Die Kandh legend 
of the struggle hotween Burha Pennu, theSu[)reme 
Being, god of light, and his consort, 'I'aii, the 
Earth-go<l(less, which ('uds in the creation of man 
ami all oth<‘r living things, is more elaborate, and 
has probably been embellished by the vivid im¬ 
agination of the natives who supplied Maepherson 
with liis information {Memorials, 84 11 '.). 'The Gond 
legfuid of the birth and adventures of Idiigo has 
alre.ady been noticed (§ 35 ). Among the more 
advanced and Hinduized trilies, legends of this 
kind seem to have almost entirely disappeared, 
overlaid by the traditions connected with the 
Hindu go(is, who have gradually displaced or 
al)sorl)cd the tribal deities. 

39. Sacrifice. —The theory underlying the prac¬ 
tice of sacrifice is, according to the well-known 
bnt not universally accepte<l theory of Robertson 
Smith, the desire to attain communion with the 
god by joining with him in the consumption of the 
tlcsh of the victim or the fruits of the earth 
ollered at his shrine. In the modern view of the 
Dravidians, however, it is purely a business trans¬ 
action, do nt des, an arrangenmnt that, if the god 
fulfils the desires of the w'orshit)()er, he will receive 
a sacrifice in return. Totemisin, as we have seen 
(§ 25 ), has almost completely ceased to influence 
the popular beliefs, and it is thus impossible to 
trace the stc}>s by which, if it was ever the 
general rule among this i)eo[)le, the slaughter of 
the totem animal ilevelopod into the methods of 
sacrifice which are in use at present. Here, too, 
as is the case with all their beliefs and rites, there 
is no literary evidencre of any kind to assist us. 
There is, how^ever, some scanty evidence to prove 
that the modern custom may have a totemistic 
basis. Thus the Parjihiyas of the Kaimur range 
hold the goat in great respect—a feeling which 
among the Bengal branch of the tribe applies to 
sheep and deer. There is a current tradition that, 
as a means of purification, they in former times 
used the dung of these animals to smear the floors 
of tlieir huts ; this substance has now been re¬ 
placed by cow-dung (Dalton, 131). If this be a 
case of a survival of totemism, not of the ordinary 
w'orship of animals, it is notew'orthy that in Mir- 
zapur they propitiate the mountain-goddess, whom 
they now call Devi, with the sacrifice of a goat. 
Before the animal is slain, it is fed on a few grains 
of rice, and water is poured upon its head. This 
they call, not ‘sacrifice, but ‘ goat-worship ’; and 
sometimes, when the Devi is worshipped to avert 
an epidemic of cholera, the goat is not sacrificed. 
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but released as a scape-animal (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, iv. 130). More significant than this is the 
rule tliat after sacrifice the flesh of tlie anima 
must be consumed by the worshipper and liis clans¬ 
men, then and there, in the immediate presence 
of tfie deify—a rule which is characteristic of totem 
sacTifices (Jevons, Infrod. 145 f.). In fact, as was 
the case in ancient IsijicI, aJl slaughter is equiva¬ 
lent to sacrifice (Uobertson Smith, /tel. Se?fiite.<i^, 
241). This, it may be noted, is also the Hindu 
rule, and many of those who indul;;e in meat use 
only tliat of sacrificed animals, following the rule 
of Manu [Institutes, v. 31) that meat must be eaten 
only ()n occasion of sacrifice. I'he Dravidians are 
8pe;cially careful not to share the sacred meat with 
strangers, or even with members of their own tribe 
outside the inner circle of relationship. 

40. Methods of sacrifice. —The methods of sacri¬ 
fice differ among the various tribes. In the more 
primitive form the ritual is cruel : the (loalas 
of Bengal turn a pig loose amidst a herd of 
buffaloes, which are encourage<] to gore it to death 
(Risley, Tribes and Cartes, i. 290). We occasion¬ 
ally find among the nortliern tribes the habit of 
tearing the victim in pieces, as in tlie (lond sacri¬ 
fice to Brighe.svar, tlie tiger-god (Dalton, 2S0). 
Tliis points to an original habit of eafing the flesh 
of the victim raw, uhich .survived in some of the 
(ireek mysteries and the practice.s of the Baccluc, 
and appears among the .southern branche.s of the 
tribe, where a lamb is torn tojiicces by a man with 
his teeth [Bulletin Madras Aff(scnm, lii. 265). At 
a Devi shrine in Gorakiipur the pigs to be offered 
are brought to the temple with their hind legs 
tied ; and, the throats of the animals being lialf cut 
with a blunt knife, they are allowed to bleisl to 
death before the altfiT [NINQ v. 202). 'I'hf* Tiyars 
of Bengal, like many of the other menial <-a^(e.s, 
vheri they oflor a goat to Kdli at the Divali, or 
f(*ast (>f lights, do not decapitate the victim, but 
stab it in the throat with a sliarj) piece of wmod 
(NVise, 393). The ordinary method, however, is by 
decapitation. 

In Northern Bengal the usual shrine of Kali (;on- 
sist.s of a heap of earth, generally jdaced under a 
tree, with a stake to which the head of tlie victim 
is fastened, so that the neck may be stretched out 
for deca|)itation (Buchanan, ii. 749). 'I'lie (iorkha 
custom of sacrificing buffaloes, by one, or at most 
tw’o blows, is a humane rite ; but that of the 
Newars, or aborigines of tlie country, wlio allow 
the animal to bleed slowly to <lcath, is veiy cruel 
and very di.sgusting (Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 346 If.). 
Such was also the custom of the Bliumij of (Jhola 
Nrigpur at the Binda-parab feast. Two male 
buffaloes were driven into an enclosure, and on a 
raised stage adjoining and overlooking it the Raja 
and his suite u.sed to take their jdaces. After 
some ceremonies, the Kaja and his family prie.st 
discharged arrows at the victims. 

‘ others follow their example, and the tormented and enrajfed 
hearts fall to aiai g-ore each oilier, while arrow after arrow iu 
di.'ichar^ed. Wlien the animals are past doinjf very much 
mischief, the people rush in and hack at them with battle- 
axes Oil they are dead. The Santals and wild Kharnils, it is 
said, took ifreat doliK-ht in this festival ; hut 1 have not heard a 
murmur at its di8(a)ntumaiice, and Ihia shows that it had no 
great hold on the minds of the people’ (Dalton, 176). 

It is the general rule fhat the victim should die 
from the (‘fleets of a .single stroke. At tlie worsliip 
of MariMata, the cholera goddess, at Kangra, one 
of tile hill districts of the Ranjab, the animal, a ram, 
he-goat, or cock, mii.st be decapitated with a sliarj) 
sword at a single blow. If more than one stroke 
he needed, it is believed that the goddess has not 
been duly propitiated and that tlie ceremony has 
failed [FNQ i. 1). Much importance, therefore, 
is laid on the act of striking the first blow (Jevons, 
Introd. 291). In Kumfi,un, in the lower Himalaya, 


hull huffaloe.s are ofl'ered to Kali in the event of 
drought. 

‘Each buffalo is successively led to the door of the temple for 
decapitation ; the first stroke is inflicted by the principal 
zemindar (land-owner], and, if not immediately falal, is followed 
up bv repeated blows from the surrounding' crow(i, until the 
animal i.s des{)atched, or rather hacked in pie(;e8' (Traill, 
Statistical Sketch of Kmnaun, 1828, p. 68). 

When a fowl i.s being sacrificed Ijy the Santi\Is 
to the rnountairi-god, Marang Biinl, the sharn 
national axe is held seen rely on the ground witli 
the blade pointing upwards, and the prie.st, taking 
the bird in both hands, presses its neck heavily 
upon the upturned edge, severing the head from 
tlie body ; the blood is then scattered over the 
stones wliich form the altar of the god (Bradley- 
Biit, Story of an Indian Upland, 258, with a 
photograph of a kid sacrifice). In liaroda the 
ritual of tlie Animistic worsliip consi.sts in burning, 
as incense, some clarified butter before the god, 
and then sprinkling spirits on small heaps of rice. 
After this the worshipper kills a cock by cutting 
its throat, plucks out the feathers, and places 
bundles of them before the god ; he then cooks 
the fowl, and lays some of the cooked meat on the 
altar, paints the idol with vermilion, and hangs 
flags over it. While tliese rites are going on, the 
trib.al musical instruments are jilayed. When the 
cremony i.s over, the worsliijijier.s consume the 
remaind<-;r of the food (Dalai, i. 156). 

41 . The times of sacrifice.—No special time is 
ap[K>inted for the Dravidian sacrifice.s. At the 
nore important festivals of the Mother-goddess 
die victims are slaughtered throughout tlie day 
and night. In some (Ireck shrines it was the 
mstorn to slay the victim at night and consume 
the flesh before the dawn (Rausanias, ll. xxvii. I, 

X. xxxviii. 4). This was also the rule among the 
Arabs (Kol>ertson Smith, liel. Semites'^, 282), For 
the Hindu sCiktyara sacrifice, in which the victim, 
as the name implie.s, seems to have been pierced 
vith a spike or lance, tin* time was fixed after 
Midnight; hut some authorities preferred the 

dawn (Kajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 364; 
Jevons, Introd. 146). This rule still prevails 
among the Riabhiis of we.stern India, who at 
uarriage.s sacrifice a goat to the family-goddess. 

In some families the rite is done at midnight on 
tlie day before the marriage, ddie goat is brought 
into the room and made to stand before tin* image, 
(dne of the married women of tlie family comes 
forward, washes the victim’s feet, spimklcs red 
nnvder on its head, and, after waving a lighted 
amp round its face, retires. The (ddest man in 
the honsehold lays a bamboo winiiowiiig-faii with 
a handtul or two of rice in it before the goat, and, 
taking a sword, stands on one side. While the 
animal is eating the rice, he cuts oH the head with 
one stroke, holds up the head, lets a few drop.s of 
blood trickle over the image of the goddess, and 
then places the head on a metal jilate under the 
seat of the deity [BG xviii. pt. 1 . 195). At the 
shrine of Becliiaji in Baroda the victims are slain 
at dead of night, ‘ in order nut toolli'inl the feelings 
of Ihalimans and others’ [ib. vii. 614). 

42 . The self-surrender of the victim.—The 
feeding of the victim before sacrifice is probably 
a means of jirojfitiating it, and suggesting that it 
is a willing victim. When the Rautias of Bengal 
sacrifice an animal to Bar Rahar, the moan tain- 
god, the victim is given rice to chew, and is 
d(‘c.ked with flowers before being slain (Risley, 
Tnhes and Castes, ii. 203). At the worship of 
the Motber-godde.ss, Bechraji, when a buttalo is 
brought for sacrifice, red powder and flowers are 
sprinkled over the animal, and it is worshipped. 

A white cloth i.s thrown over the back of the 
beast, and a garland of flowers, removed from the 
'mage of the goddess, is hung round its neck. A 
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lamp filled from one of thoHC burning in the shrine 
is brought liglited from the inner room and placed 
on tile st(*ne altar in front of the tem])le. d'he 
bnllalo is then let loose, and if it goes and smells 
the lamp it is consideied to be acceptable to the 
De^ i, and is slain at once, if fiossible by a single 
stioke of a sword. A bhjod-stained flower is [ire- 
sented to the deity, and the bystanders ap[)ly some 
of tlie blood to their hjreheads. 'The blood is be¬ 
lieved to bring liealth and pros}H*hty, and even 
Brahmans preserve cloths dip[ied in the blood, as 
charms against disease. If tlie Imllalo refuses to 
smell th(‘ lamp placed on the stone altar, it is taken 
away, after one of its ears lias been cut and a drop 
of the blood ollered to the goddess on a flower {BG 
vii. fil4). 

A more common method is to test tlie victim by 
jtouring ^^ater on it, whi( h was a custom in (Greece 
(.J. E. Hanison, , 5t)2). When the 

Thags did sacrilicci to I)evi, their patron goddess, 
they used to jilace on a white sheet the conseciate<) 
])ickaxe and knives used in their murders, witli the 
Spirits provided for tlie fc'ast. I’wo goats were 
selected, black and jierfect in all their parts. 'They 
wen‘ bathed and made to face the west; and, if they 
shook themselves lustily to throw off the moistui'e 
from their bodies, tlu'y were considered acc(*j)tahle 
to the goddess. If only one shook itself, both were 
accepted. If neither did so, it was a sign that Devi 
had rejected both, and the [)arty ate the rice and 
diank the spirits. But this was regarded in the 
light of a simple meal, and the sacrifice was post¬ 
poned to another ortcasion. When the .saciilicial 
least took place, the skins, hones, and oflal of the 
\ictims were thrown into a pit, and they were re¬ 
garded as so sacred that none but a Thag was 
allowed to see them ('rhoi riton, IIIitsf rations (ff fhe 
Ilfstnrif and Practices of the 'I'livrjs, ISdT, p. 08 f.). 
d’he rule that the victim must shake its hea<l in 
token of acceptance is also found in the Banjab 
(Rose, i. 118). 

43 . Variety, sex, and colour of the victim. —The 
rules as to the variety, sex, and colour of the victim 
aie not very clearly delined. 'I'iie animals most 
commonly sacrificed are builaloes, goats, pigs, and 
f<jwls. 'rheBliiIsof Khandesh siiow their complete 
divorce from Hinduism by sacrificing a bullock to 
(heir gods IlatipawA, and Vaghachi Kuhvar, ‘the 
tiger lord,’ while their other deities receive a he- 
goat or a fowl—a coc^k for the god, a hen for the 
goddess (/i(r xii. 93). The Kaniar gypsies of the 
United I’rovinces offer a pig to Natliiya ; a lizaid 
to Mana Gunl ; a goat to Devi ; a pig to .Jakhiyil; 
a fowl to Madar (Crooke, Tribes and Ca^stes, iii. 
147). The Mundas offer a male buffalo to Deswali, 
their village-god, and fowls to his consort, jA.hir 
Burhi (Uisley, Tribes and Ca^stes^ ii. 103). But this 
distinction of victims seems to be excejdional. 

Idle colour of the victim ofTered to the chthonic 
and malignant powers (like the Greek ccpa.'yiov [d. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena^ 68]) ought to be black. 
When the forest tribes of the Kaimilr range offer 
sacrifice to Churel, a malignant female deity, it 
should consist of a black she-goat and a black 
fowl ; Bansaptl, the forest-goddess, is less actively 
malignant, and is honoured with a grey or spotted 
goat {NINQ i. 57). Among the Marathas, fowls 
with rutiled feathers are peculiarly acceptable 
offerings in cases of disease, and if a cock be sacri¬ 
ficed it should be able to crow {BG xi. 34). Fol¬ 
lowing the same laws of symbolic magic, the Kisans 
and Bhuiyas of Bengal offer a white cock to Boram, 
the Sun-god (Dalton, 132, 141). 

44 . The head of the victim. —The head of the 
victim is universally regarded as sacrosanct, as was 
the case with the Semites (Robertson Smith, Eel. 
Semites^, 379). Among the Dravidian tribes it is 
sometimes, when severed, laid upon the altar of 


the deity in whose honour the sacrifice is being 
made, but more usually it is the jxjition of the 
priest (Dalton, 142; Crooke, I'nbes and Castes, 
1 . 8 ). The Bhats of the United i^rovinces, wlio 
pretend to be orthodox Hindus, practise the curious 
rite of sacrificing a pig to the village-god, Birtiya, 
this being done by a low caste Chainar ojhd, or 
me<licine-man, who cuts off the head, buries it deep 
in the giound, and appropriates the remainder of 
the flesh ((’rooke, 7’6'n. 26). 

4^. Commutation of animal sacrifice.— 'Vha ani- 
mafsacnhce is occasionally commuted in deference 
to the humanitarian ideas of the Vaisna\a and 
Jain secduries. In one form of the rite, slaughter 
of the animal is replaced by merely cutting the ear, 
letting a few dro})S of blood fall on the ground or 
uf)on the altar, and then allowing the animal to 
escape (Rose, i. 120). The same custom probably 
in part explains the rite of letting loose a bull 
{rrisotsarga), when devotees release an animal in 
saeied citi(;s like Benares or Gaya, or w hen a young 
animal is branded witli the trident of Siva, and 
releas<‘d in the course of the Sradd/ia, or mind-nte 
(see ANCivSTOK-woKSHiig vol. i. p. 452'’). 'I'he more 
prindtive form of the rite was to slay the animal, 
with the object of pioviding food for tin* spirit of 
the tleceased. Thi^ rub* is still in force annuig the 
rnoie secJude<l tribes, like (he Gonds, who kill a 
COW' after the burial, sprinkle its lilood upon the 
grave, an<l hang up the tail of the victim on the 
gravestone, as evidence that the funeral rites have 
been duly jierfoimed. In default of this, it is sup¬ 
posed that the spit it is unable to rest, and returns 
to haunt the survivors {IA i. 348 ff.). 

46 . The scape-animal.—The animal sacrifice, 
again, is commuted into the scape-animal, with 
the addition of the belief, common among the 
Dravidians, that it is ‘ the vehicle which carries 
away the c<dlected demons or ills of a whole 
community’ (Frazer, GB^ iii. 101). Tliis rite is 
most commonly performed as a means of remov¬ 
ing ejiidc'mii-(iisease ; e.g., in the United Rrovinces 
during an epidemic of cholera, a buflalo bull is 
marked with vermilion and driven beyond the 
village boundary, thus taking away the disease 
w'ith him. When the idea is still further worked 
out by Brahmans, it develops by painting the 
beast all over with lampblack and smearing its 
forehead wdth vermilion, to represent the ‘ vehitde ’ 
on which Yaina, the god of death, rides. To make 
the charm more effective, the scape-animal is loaded 
with pieces of iron, as a potent protective against 
evil spirits {NINQ i. 102 , v. 116). 

47 . Human sacrifice.—Human sacrifice was, as 
is well known, common among the Dravidians, 
and the best illustration of it is derived from the 
Kandh (g^v.) rite of nuriah sacrifice. Probably 
most of the rites of the same kind performed by 
the allied tribes were done with the same inten¬ 
tion (Crooke, PR ii. 167 ff.). As w'as the case in 
Greece, we find survivals which probably indicate 
a commutation of the rite (Lang, Myth, Ritual., 
and Religion [ed. 1899], i. 261 ff.). Thus, at Nt-rsik 
in the Deccan, when cholera appears, a woman of 
the Mang, a menial tribe, is solemnly led out of 
the city as a scaiie-victirn. She remains outside 
the city limits till the next day, when she bathes 
and returns. The ceremonial, which closely re¬ 
sembles that of bringing a victim to a shrine, 
doubtless imjilies an earlier rite of human sacrifice 
{BG xvi. 521). Another rite resembl(*s that of the 
self-immolation of pilgrims, wdio useil in foymer 
times to fling themselves, iu the name of Siva, 
over the cliff known a.s Bhalrava Jhamp, near the 
famous shrine of Kedainath in the lower HimA,laya ; 
this rite seems to have prevailed farther west in 
tlie hills of the Panjab (Atkinson, ii. 773 ; Rose, 
i. 133). It has now been commuted into paying 
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for the services of a badi, or rope-dancer, who slides offlcei’; »ndTne‘'wh”ch msv*1tin^e’n(fa(re In 

on a wooden saddle upon a cable liun^^ froiT^ a pre- every occu})ation exceptin^f war. The former rl&89 areciiHf^josed 

cipitous did’, as a means of liropitiatin^,^ JSiva in to hold that they alone are to perform the rites^o 

some Kiimaun villa^^es (AVA^(p i. 55, 74 f., 128, 
iii. 205). In the form of tlie Biluindft rite the same 

custom prevails in the Panjab on the river Sutlej n^e ai wmcn » --- *—: , ,■ 

(Kose, i. 13.3). In Haroda, at the worship of Vflfxli oiticiate ; and the worship of the gyi of war, ^ 

Deo, the tiKcr-pod, a man is covere<l « ith a blanket, h “pnost stoif sehe him only, while al 

bows to the imat^e, and walks round it seven times, other deities accept divided service from their ministers 

During this performance the worshijipers slap him (td. 104). • u i • 

on the hack. He then tries to escape to the forest, The ‘great jnnni,’ or ascetic who has given up 

f iursued hy the children, who lling halls of clay at the world, 

lim, and finally bring him ha(;k, tlu) rite ending ‘can i>o8schs no property of any kind, nor nioney^or, ^o ng 
• r “^11 /M 1 1 ; i'-c\ ” to his rides, even look upon a woman ; and he must generally 

With feasting and dunking (I)alaJ, i. !«>()). appear and act as unlike other men as possible. He must live 

48 . Periodical sacrifices.— I lie main tribal sacn- ^ ^ut, a Wtinder of abomination. He must not wash 

tines of tin; Dravidians are not, as a rule, performed but with spittle ; nor leave his door, wve when sentfor; excepg 
annually, and the victims .somctimo.s vary from year perhaps, when he wanders f^gfyaw liquor from some 
. 'PI xt i~ -c “^1 pa lu-tree. at the foot of which he may he found, if required, 

to year. The iMundas sacrifice every second year scarcely ever wears a decent cloth or 

a fowl, every tliird year a ram, every fourth year iliaukct. He commonly carries in his hand a broken axe or 
a huilalo, t<) their lUOUntMin-god, ^^arallg Huru ; bow, and has an excited, sottish, sleepy look ; but his ready wit 
and the main olnei't is to induce liim to send favour- never fads fhm m his n^hce He eats siich choice morsels as a 
,, • /IV 1 . 'Pi 'p- - 1 1 3 piece of the grdled skin and the feet of the sacnflcial bulialoes, 

able rain (I )al toii,^ 1.) J). 1 lui I ippcia.s hav'C a legend and the heads of the sacrificed fowls : and, wtien a deer is cut 

that their king, Sri Dlu^rma, enjoined that human up, begets for his share perhaps half the skin of the head with 
.sacrifices in honour of Siva should he offered only an car on, and some of the hairy skimmings of the pot.’ 
triennialJy (lA. III). This rule <if triennial sacn- The layman priest, on the other hand, has a wife 
fiecH is billowed hy the Kharwars, Cheros, and and family, and may accumulate wealth. He eats 
NAghansi.s, wliile I he Kaur.s oiler a fowl yearly to apart from other laymen, hut may drink with 
the tribal Sail, and a hlai'k goat every third year tlnuii (f/y. 104 f.). These statements must he ac- 
(Buclmnan, i. 403; Dalton, 129, 135, i3H). There cepted with some amount of caution, as Mac- 
aro other instances of feasts c(‘lehrated at intervals plmrson, relying on information received from his 
of nioie tlnui a year, su(‘li as the'I'liehan Dophne- native .subordinates, was ineliiied to attribute a 
and tlie Uieotian/)cc(/o/n(Fraz(‘r,itiicsv»am.v, Hiore elaborate system of beliefs and ritual to the 
V. 41 f., i. 225 f., iii. ,328n,). T1 lose whieh Kandlis than tlie tribe nrohahly ever posses.sed. 

recur at intervals of eight years seem to he based Among the otlier tribes of the .same family thi.s 
on an attempt to harmonize lunar and solar time, a.sceti<uda.ss of nript does not seem to exist, thougli, 
just as the twelve years’ fea.sts in South India may of course, the diviner or witcli-finder often adopts 
roughly represent .lii[)iter’s jieriod of revolution the .sliamanistic tricks which are the common pro- 
round the sun (Frazer, Kingship, 294 f.). lint it porty of his kind. Macolierson also records the 
is diflicnlt to .suppose tliat considerations such as singular fact that some Hindus were employed hy 
these could have induenced people in the state of the Kandhs to assist in the service of the minor 
culture [lossessed by the Nortliern Dravidian tribes. <leities. 

It is possilile that, in .some ea.ses, con.siderations of . ‘ wonM indicate that there has been a great change 

econnrnv snd the cost of orovidiror fl.p nocpsHMrv their religion ; hut it is probable that the low Hindus alluded 
econemy ana cue cost 01 firoviain^ tlic ncicss.iry Ojhas or sorcerers whom the witchcraft super- 

victims may liave suggested the rule that the stition has called into existence’(Dalton, m). 

•sacrifices sliould take place at intervals longer 50 . Priestly titles.—Along the Kaimur range 
than that of a year. and in (’hota Nagpur the tribal priest is known 

49 . The priesthood.—It is said of the Kurkiis as the baigCi {g.v.). Among the more Hindu- 
of the Central Froviuces tliat ‘ they have no prie.st- ized tribes he is Known by the titles of pdfuin (Skr. 
hood, by class or profession, and their eeremonies pradhdna, ‘leader’) or pi/jdri, ‘one wlio does the 


oiticiate ; and the worship of the god of war, which his own 
priesthood alone con conduct. And this god, it is to be Ob¬ 
served, requires that his priest shaU serve him only, while all 
the other deities accept divided service from their ministers 
(ib. 104). . , , 

The ‘great janni,' or ascetic who has given up 

the world, 

‘ can jiosscHS no property of any kind, nor money, nor, according 
to his rules, even look upon a woman ; and he must generally 
appear and act as unlike other men as possible. He must live 
in a filthy hut, a wtmder of abomination. He must not wash 
but with spittle ; nor leave his door, save when sent for ; except, 
perhaps, when he wanders to draw liquor from some neglected 
imlm-tree, at the foot of which he may he found, if reipured, 
lying half drunk. He scarcely ever wears a decent ('loth or 
blanket. He commonly carries in his hand a broken axe or 
bow, and has an excited, sottish, sleepy look ; but his ready wit 
never fails him in his office, lie eats such choice morsels as a 
piece of the grilled skin and the feet of the sacrificial buffaloes, 
and the heads of the sacrificed fowls : and, when a deer is cut 
up, he g^ets for his share perhaps half the skin of the head with 
an car on, and some of the hairy skimmings of the pot.’ 

I'lic layman priest, on the other hand, ha.s a wife 
and family, and may accumulate wealth. He eats 
apart from other laymen, hut may drink with 
tlnun {ih. 104 f.). These statements must he ac¬ 
cepted with some amount of caution, as Mac- 
plierson, relying on information received from his 
native subordinates, was inclined to attribute a 
more elaborate system of beliefs and ritual to the 
Kandlis than tlie tribe nrohahly ever posses.sed. 

Among the otlier trines of the same family thi.s 
ascetii^ class of nriestdoes not seem to exist, thougli, 
of course, the diviner or witcli-finder often adopts 
the .sliamanistic tricks which are the common pro¬ 
perty of his kind. Maenherson also records the 
singular fact that some Hindus w’cre employed hy 
the Kandhs to assist in the service of the minor 
deities. 

‘ This alone would indicate that there has been a great change 
in their religion ; hut it is probable that the low Hindus alluded 
to are but the Ojhas or son'erers whom the witchcraft super¬ 
stition has called into existence’ (Dalton, ‘290). 

50. Priestly titles. —Along the Kaimur range 
and in (’hota Nagpur the tribal priest is known 
as the baigd {n.v.). Among the more Hindu- 
ized tribes he is Known by the titles of pdfuin (Skr. 


are performed hy the elders of the family’ {Central 
Pr. Gaz., Nagpur, 1870, p. 49). It is true tliat among 
many of the North Dravidian tribes the domestic 
worsliip, iniduding that of deceased ancestors, is 
performed hy the senior member of the liou.sehohl, 
or by the house father. But practically all these 
tribes have reached the stage of po.ssessing [iriests. 
The t.erm ‘ priest,’ lunvever, does not usually define 
with accuracy the functions of this otliciant, the 
duties of medicine man, sorcerer, exorcist, or wiUdi- 
finder being generally combined in a single indi¬ 
vidual or class. Thus, at the Mundtl rites in honour 
of Desauli, the village patron god, ‘ the sacrifice and 
ofierings are made by the village priest, if there 
l>e one ; or, if not, hy any elder of the village who 
possesses the necessary legendary lore’ (Dalton, 
196). Among tlie Males of Bengal the village 
headman acts as priest in the worship of Dhariner 


service of the gods,’ both titles being borrowed 
from the Hindus of tlie Plains. No village is 
without a baigd, and suc.li is the superstition of 
the }>eoide, tliat they would rather leave a village 
than live w'itliont him. Usually he is a member 
of one of the non-Aryan tribes, and is generally 
selected from those who live in the more remote 
tracts, and who, nut being contaminated by Hindu 
beliefs and culture, are supposed to have the most 
accurate knowledge of the evil spirits, and the 
modes of placating and repelling them. In the 
more civilized villages in Palamau, F'orhes found 
that even Bralimans and Ba jputs were being occa¬ 
sionally appointed to this office—a sign of tlie pro- 
gre.ssive process of bringing the tribes under the 
Hindu yoke. The baigd is looked up to with awe 
by all the residents, is responsible for the appear¬ 
ance of disease in man or beast, and is hound to 


Gosain (Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 57). 

The priest, again, among the Kandlis is often 
identified Avitli tlie shaman. 

* 'The priesthood may l>e assumed by any one who chooses to 
assert a call to the ministry of any jfod, such call needinjf to be 
authenticated only hy the claimant’s remaining for a period 
var>ing from one night to ten or fourteen days in a languid, 
dreamy, confused state, the consequence of the absence of his 
third soul in the divine presence. And the ministry which may 
be thus assumed may, with few exceptions, be laid down at 
pleasure ’ (Moepherson, 103). 

Their jannis, or priests, he goes on to say, are 
divided into two classes— 


oiler up the sacrifices necessary to repel it. 

‘He is supposed to be better informed on all thatooncerns 
the village than any one else, and to be able to point out each 
man’s tenure. Among the jungle tribes he is invariably the 
arbitrator in all disputes as regards land or rent, and is the 
oracle in all discussions affecting the ancient customs and rites 
of the village, with all of which he is supposed to be intimately 
acquainted, lie is bound at the commencement of each harvest 
to offer up sacrifices and perform certain ceremonies to pro¬ 
pitiate the spirits. For this purpose he levies contributions of 
money, grain, cloth, fowls, and goats from all villagers. Until 
these sacrifices have been performed, no one would think of 
yoking a plough; and the Baiga often takes advantage of the 
delay to increase his demands ’ (NJNQ iv. 5), 
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The official among the Gonds bears the same 
name. 

‘ The nuptial, funeral, and similar ceremonies are performed 
under the lead of aged relations. But generally in every village 
there is a man who is supposed to have the jwwer of charming 
tigers and preventing by spells (ituintra) such calamities as 
drought, cholera, etc. He is called a Baiga ’ (JASB, 1890, 
p. 282). 

The pdhan of the Cheros and Kharwars, and 
the Iciyd or ndyd (apparently a corruption of Skr. 
ndyakaj ‘leader’) of the I^oras, exercise similar 
functions (Dalton, 129 ; Kisley, Tribes and Castes, 
i. 509 ). 

51. Appointment of priests.—In Chota Nagpur, 
according to Forbes {NINQ iv. 6), the office of 
priest is hereditary ; 

‘ but in the event of its becoming necessary to apjxiint a new 
Baiga, a meeting of the entire community is held, and the suc¬ 
cessor is appointed by vote ; the individual selected is then 
called on to ac(;ept the post, and, in the event of his doing so, a 
day is fixed for the ceremony of installation. On the appointed 
day the whole village community meets in solemn conclave : 
the village headman presides, and the proceedings commence 
by his calling upon the candidate to state publicly whether he 
is willing to accept the office, and the duties he will have to 
perform are explained to him. He is then conducted round 
the boundaries of the village, the difTerent landmarks of which 
are explained to him. The whole party then returns to the 
j)lac€ of meeting, when the president, inking up the Baiga’s 
instruments of office, which are known as “ the knife and 
dagger,” solemnly hands them to the new incumbent, and the 
installation is complete. These are the sacrificial instruments, 
and are heirlooms of the village ; they are presented in the 
formal manner above described to each successive Baiga, and 
are used solely in sacrifice.' In the villages more under Hindu 
influence these hereditary implements of the Baiga seem to 
have fallen into disuse. 

In other cases a special ceremony is performed to ascertain 
the will of the local deity regarding the appointment of his 
priest. In Kuniwar, on the lower slopes of the Himalaya, at 
one of the greater Hindu festivals, the villagers bathe, and, 
putting some water in the druikmg-cups at the shrine of tiie 
local god, invoke liim. ‘ He wlio is chosen is miraculously rapt 
or inspired by the god, and, taking up the cup, he is able to 
distribute gram from it, although it contained nothing but 
water. The Deota fgodlingj may also declare his pleasure in 
this matter by imbuing one of his votaries with the power of 
tiirusting, unharmed or unmarked, an iron rod through some 
portion of his flesh. It is the custom in one village to ask the 
Deota from time to time after the death of his priest whether 
lie wishes a successor appointed. The image is raised upon the 
shoulders of the people, and. If the god presses heavily to the 
left, he wishes the election postponed ; if to the right, he wishes 
it to take place without delay ' (PSQ i. 12). 

Similar ceremonies are performed by the other 
Dravidian tribes. Among the Mundfla tlie 
is always selected from among the descendants of 
the earliest settlers in the village, who alone 
understand how to propitiate the local gods. He 
is always selected from one family, but the actual 
pdhan IS changed at intervals of from tliree to five 
years, by ihe rite of the sacred winnowing-fan— 
mystica vannus lacchi. This is taken from house 
to house by the village boys, and tlie man at whose 
house it halts is elected ; the same method of selec¬ 
tion prevails among the Orsons (Kisley, Tribes and 
Castes, ii. 106 f.; Dalton, 247 ). 

52. Priestly tabus.—Among the Malors the 
deindno is appointed by Divine election. After 
his call lie must spend a certain time in the 
wilderness, in intimate communication, as his 
flock believes, with the deity, Bedo Gosain. From 
the time that any one devotes himself to the 
priestly profession, his hair is allowed to grow like 
that of a Nazirite, l>ecause his powers of divina¬ 
tion entirely disappear if he cuts it. The cutting 
of the hair of a holy man is, as Frazer shows 

i. 368 ), dangerous for two reasons ; first, there is 
the danger of disturbing the spirit of the head, 
which may be injured in the process, and may 
revenge itself upon the person who molests him ; 
secondly, the difficulty of disposing of the shorn 
locks, which may be accidentally injured, and 
thus, on the principles of sympathetic magic, may 
endanger the original owner, or may be used by 
some evil-minded person to work black magic 
against him. After admission to full orders the 
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Maler priest must establish his ability to foretell 
events, and 

* ho mufit prove by the performance of eoine stupendous work 
beyond the strength of one man^ that he is supernaturally aide<l 
by the Supreme Being. The priest may be a married man, but 
after entering holy orders he must refrain from associating 
with or touching an^ woman excejpt his wife. Having under¬ 
gone all the tests, his nomination is finally confirmed by the 
MAriJhi [headman] of the village, who ties a red silk thread to 
which cowries are attached round his neck, and binds a turban 
on his head. He is then allowed to appear at the periodical 
sacrifice of buffaloes celebrated by the Manjhi in the month of 
January, and must drink some of the blooil of the victim 
(Dalton, 270). 

Another interesting tabu of the Dravidian priests 
is that enforced at Zinda Kaliana in the Panjab, 
where they are required always to sleet) on the 
ground or on a square bed of |^Tass made on the 
ground between four posts. This reminds us of 
tlie llelloi or Selloi, priests of the Pelasgian Zeus 
of Dodona, who sleep upon the ground and have 
their feet unwashed, and of the Prussian priests 
who sleep in tents near tlie sacred oak (Horn. II. 
xvi. 234 t.; Sophocles, Track. 1167 ; Kose, i. 118 f.; 
JAI XXX. 36). 

53 . Remuneration of priests.—The methods of 
remunerating the Diavidian priest vaiy. Usually 
he supports hijnsell on the head of the vietiin.s 
and portions of the other otleiings which are his 
perquisite. Among the Muiulris he has a glebe 
of rent-free land, and among the other tribes he 
receives gifts of grain and other produce at harvest 
time, and food at the chief tribal feasts. 

54 . The sister’s son as priest.— I'lie fact that 
inlieritance among many of the peojile in North 
India is traced through the female has been held 
to indicate tlie prevalence of polyandry in ancient 
times. ‘It was piohahly \N’i(le-spread amongst 
many tribes in otlicr parts of India xvho at the 
present day retain no tradition of the practice’ 
(Kisley-Gait, Census Report, 1901, i. 448). This is 
specially shown in the case of those tribes among 
w'hoiu tlie sister’s son does sacrilice to appease the 
spirit of the deceased, 'riius among the Haris of 
Bengal a pig is sacrificed on the tentli day after 
a death to ajipease the spirit of the dejiarted, the 
flesh being eaten by the relatives, while the 
nepliew (sister’s son) of the dead man officiates 
as priest; and the same is the case among the 
Dorns iq.v.), Musahars, Pasis, and Taiitis of 
the same province (Kisley, Tribes and Castes, i. 
316, ii. 167, 300). Among the Arakhs of the 
United Provinces, if the services of a Braliman 
cannot be secured, the sister’s son of the dece.ased 
can officiate; the Bhuiyars hold him in great 
honour, and make periodical presmits to him as 
the Hindus do to a Brahman ; among the Dorns, 
as in Bengal, he is the funeral jiriest; among the 
Kols the marriage rites are performed by the same 
relative (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, i. 83, ii. 95, 
325 f., iii. 309; Dalton, 63). This primitive form 
of priesthood is almost certainly a survival of the 
matriarchale. A record of the struggle between 
the matriarchcate and the patriarchate has been 
traced in the Kandh legend, Avhich tells how Tari, 
the Earth-goddess, contends with her consort, 
Barba Pennu. The latter is linally victorious, 
and as a sign of Tari’s discomfiture impo.ses, as in 
the Semitic story, the cares of childbirth upon her 
sex (Maepherson, 84ff’.). 

55 . The aboriginal priest adopted into Hindu¬ 
ism,—The process of adoption of tliese aboriginal 
priests into Hinduism has been clearly traced in 
the Central Provinces by Russell (i. 176 f.). Here 
the class of village priests or astrologers, the 
joshi, jogl, jangam, and his fellows, occupy for 
the lower castes the position which Brahmans hold 
in the higher strata. 

‘ They are the minlstrants of the more primitive form of 
religion—that of the village gods. In many cases their ritual 
has probably been derived from a Dravidian source, and they 
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thenmelvea may be the promoted deacendanta of the tribal from that of the Dravidians, and hence the ACC^t- 
medicine-men. or wifcoh-finders. It l§ true that they flw. nrpsftnted no difh(MlltV. 1 he 


are now for the most part employed in the service of the Hindu 
gods, but this is probably a kind of religious evolution, of a 
nature akin to the social elevation Into Hinduism of the caste¬ 
less tribes ; and, moreover, different autlionties have held that 
many features of the cult of Siva anrl Kali, which represent a 
reat retrogression from the purer nature gods of the Vedas, 
ave been derived from Dravidian sources.’ 

56 . The priestly castes. — h'urtlier, we find among 
some of tlie Dravidian tribes tliat eertain (*aste.s, 

lossibly in imitation of the Bnihman levite.s of 
liniiui.sm, liave hooome specialized for religious 
jmrpo.ses, and furnish priests to the lower oiders. 
rims the Mauliks 01 Manhhuiu and Western 
Bengal a(;t as priests of the meaner tribe.s. 

‘ Tlieir otTlces as priests of the various spiritual powers who 
haunt the forests, rocks, and flelds and bring disease upon 
man and beast are in great request. A Bhumij or a Kunni 
who wTshes to propitiate these dimly-conceived hut potent 
inHuences will send for a Maulik to offer the necessary sacri¬ 
fices in preference to a I^aya or priest of his own caste-*a fact 
which speaks strongly for the antiquity of the settlement of the 
former in the country' (Risley, Tnbet and Caiiifs, ii. 83). 

The baiga {g.v.) caste in the same wav provide 
priests for theGonds ; and in the United rrovince.s 
the I'atari brarnh of the Majhwilrs, who ptnliaps 
take their name from the pfd, or sacred plateau, 
which give.H a deity to the Kuis, Ivurkds, or 
Muasis, a(‘t as priests of the whole tribe, and take, 
like the Hindu Diafidbrahnuin, the (dotlies and other 
goods of the dead man, by wearing or using which 
they are 8Uj)[)o.sed to pass them on to tlie next 
woild for Ills comfort. Hence they are held in 
such contempt that (heir parishioners will niMth(‘r 
eat with them nor drink water from their liands 
(Crooke, Tribes and Ca'ifrs, iv. ITidtr.). 

57 . The menial priesthood in the Plains. - 
Among the menial tribes and castes of the Plains 
the worshif) of the village-go<ls is performed by 
>riest>( drawn from the veiy lowest rank.s, Bhangi. 
)()sridh, MAli, or barber ; wliile the semi-Hindnized 

tiilx'H of the IvaimOr range generall}' em[)loy a 
Chero or Bhniyar. Nor are their services <;on)ined 
to members of the tribes which generally employ 
them. Women even of high caste use their services 
in worshipping those local gods, whom the innate 
conservatism of tlieir sex inclines them to pro¬ 
pitiate side by side with the higher Hindu divini¬ 
ties. In time of stress, when famine, disea.se, or 
other trouble besets the village, all (da.sses of the 
community em])lov them to perform the blood 
saciifices and riuie ceremonies of propitiation 
winch they themselve.s do not understand or are 
unwilling to perform. 

58 . Promotion of Dravidian gods into Hindu¬ 
ism.—Writing of Greek religion, Campbell {Re¬ 
ligion in Gr. Lit,, 1898, p. 46) remarks that the re¬ 
action of primeval local ceremonie.s upon the Aryan 
religions deposit i.s one of the many causes of the 
inlinite variety in the poimlar cults of deities 
reverenced througiiout Greece under the same 
name. 

‘ People at an early stage of culture,' he says, ‘ are too 
entirely steeped in the awe and reverence which has descended to 
them from their forefathers to adopt heartily or ent;r(:lj a sy stem 
of worship coming from abroad. The imitative faculty may be 
active in grafting foreign features on native religion, but the 
inherent force or that religion w'lll alw'a.vs prevail over such 
adjuncts, which to begin with are but imperfectly understood.' 
They remain, as he remarks elsewhere (j). lift), ‘as an under¬ 
growth when the tall trees of the forest were felled,' 

The survival of these deities among a race of 
hijjjhcr knowledge than that which originally wor¬ 
shipped them is further encouraged by the fact 
that they are to a large extent the impersonatirms 
of the awe and mystery of the forest, or the malign 
manifestations of the primitive Mother-goddes.s. 

A new race occupying an unknown land i.s natur¬ 
ally inclined to insist on the conciliation of tlio.se 
Itxial powers, which, if neglected, are lik«dy to 
visit them with their displeasure. The Aryan 
form of Animism was not in its nature diflerent 


spirit of Hinduism has always been catholic, and 
it has always been ready to give shelter to foreign 
beliefs, prcjvided it was permitted to assimilate 
them in its own fashion. 

‘The homely Jungle hero,' eays Lyall (Aftiatic Studies^, I. 60), 
* comes everitually to get brevet rank among regular divinit.ieg, 
whenever his tribe is promoted into Hinduism. The iipper 
class of Brahmans are prone to deny the exi.stenoe of this pro- 
ce.ss, and to profess that tlie proselv (izing which goes on should 
he understood as involiiritari' on their part, and merely supei- 
ficial ; they would be willing to keep their Ohrupus classic and 
above the heads of their low-horn iiiLniders. But the l()cul 
Brahman has to live, and is not trouliled by any such fine 
sc.ruples, so he initiates the rude Ooytj and MinA. (non-Aryans 
of the jungle) as fast as they come to him for spii.tual advice, 
seta them up with a few decent prejudices, and gives to 

their rough unfinished superstitions some Brahmaiiic shape 
ami varnish. This is vexations to the refined Vedrinti.st of tho 
towns, hut the same thing goes on everywhere ; for a lofty and 
refined orthodoxy will not attract ignorant outsiders, nor will it 
keep the moss of a people within a common outline of belief. 
So the high and rnigtity deities of Brahnianisni would never 
draw upward the peasant and the woodlaiider if he were not 
united to bring with him his fetish, his local hero or sage, his 
werewolf and his vampires, all to tie dressed up and interpreted 
into orthodox (unanations In one part of Rajputana the Minas 
(an aborigiiia! tribe) used to worship the pi^ When they took 
a turn towards IslAtn, they changed their pig into a SRirit called 
Father Ai^lani, and worshipped him os such ; when t-iie Bralmians 
got a turn at them, the pig bei'ame identified as the famous 
lloar Avatar of Vishnu, whose name is Varaha.’ 

'I'liis account admirably exiilains the oroceas by 
which tliCHC local gods arc aiiojited into lliridiiism. 
A f(^w example.s may ho given of Dravidian gods 
proniottMl in this way, 'Fhe cases of Bhairoii, 
Gaiisam, and HaiiuiDaii have been already referred 
lo(§ 29 IV.). 'hod (i.‘29*2 n.) describes how the primi¬ 
tive goddess of the Hliils, who under Vlindu guid¬ 
ance was re-named Laksnii, goddess of piosjierity, 
gained the title of Sitala Mata, the smallpox 
goddess, whom the women of the tribe invoke in 
times of danger. Maephersun tells how, when the 
Hindus occupied the Kandh country, they took 
over the local goddess, Kandliini, and, joining in 
the aboriginal worship at her shrine, ‘ her worship 
becomes practically confused with that of Durga, 
hut It is still discharged with n^gularity and pomp 
by this joint ministry’ {Calcutta Rev. v. 58). 

The adoption by the Ilindus of these aboriginal 
gods is often masKed by a legend which tells that 
an image was accidentally found, and the agency 
l)y which it is .said to have l>een recovered is often 
that of a member of one of the non-Arvan tribes. 
This tale is told of the famous image of Jagannath, 
wliich is said to have been recovered by one (jf the 
aboriginal tribe of Savaris. Ball (580) descrihes how 
a Kandh found an image said to resemble that of a 
cat, which is now recognized as that of Narasifiha, 
the ‘man-lion’ incarnation of Vi;?iui, Often the 
image or lihgain is said to have been discovered as 
the result of a dream. One of the most famous 
lingarns in the Central Provinces was recovered in 
this way, and the same tale is told of an image of 
Krsna in we.stern India, of the great lihgam at 
Me war, and quite recently of an image thrown ujp 
on tlie .sea.shore near Bombay {BG v. 81 ; Tod, 1 . 
242; NINQ i. 175). The same inference may 
perhaps be drawn from the fact that tlie images 
most valued liy modern Hindus are those known as 
svayambhu, 

‘ that is, existing spontaneously and of their own nature pervaded 
by the essence of deity. They are merely rough stones or rocks 
supposed to have descended direct from heaven, or to have 
appeared miraculously on the soil. They are the most sacred 
of all objects of adoration, and, when discovered, temples are 
built over them. The most usual Idols of this kind are stones 
supposed to represent the Llfiga of Siva ; and wlien shrines are 
built round them, a Yoni (to represent the female organ) is 
usually added ' (Monier-Williams, Brahmanunn and Hinduum*, 
09 ). 

These Dravidian local gods seem to have supplied 
much of the coarser elements of modern Hindu¬ 
ism—the lavish blood sacritices of animals, the 
occasional immolation of human beings, the use ol 
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spirituous liquor in the service of the gods—all of 
wliich appear in the Sakta cult, the most degraded 
form of the current belief. The same was tlio case 
in (Jreece, where ‘it must be remembered that the 
cruder and wilder sacrilices and legends . . . were 
strictly local ; that they were attached to the.se 
ambient temples, old altars, barbarous xoana, or 
wooden idols, and rough fetish stones in which 
I'au.sanias found the most ancient relics of Hellenic 
theology’ (Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Rdiqion, i. 
252 f.). 

Dravidian feasts and festivals.—The Dra- 
viaian feasts may be roughly divided into two 
classes : (1) tliose celebi ated at the chief agricultural 
><easons—ploughing, sowing, harvesting—the object 
of which IS to promote llie fertility of the soil and 
the growth of the crops ; (2) those intended as a 
means of })urgation, the periodical ex))ulsion of the 
maligm 8i)iritual powders which menace the com¬ 
munity. The line, however, betw'cen these two 
classes of festivals cannot be clearly drawn, and 
the ceremonies of one occasionally merge in those 
of the other. 

When the hot w'eatlier has [)assed, with the tir^t 
fall of rain the Santal performs at seed-time the 
Krok Si)n feast, wdien he craves the blessing of the 
Mother-godd(;ss who piesides over the crops, by 
making a sacrilice of cnud'^ens in her sacretl grovin 
'This is followed by the llariar ‘the feast of 

greenery,’ when a sacritice is /igain made to .secure 
the favour of the gods (Lradley-Birt, Indian Up¬ 
land, ‘278 f.). At the transplanting of the nee the 
Kain-god is again invoked ; and at the critical 
])erio(l later on, wlien tlie success of the crop 
depends u})on abundant rain, the Clihat-parah, or 
‘umbrella feast,’ is hehi. It is a form of rude 
mimetic magic. 

‘ A loi)^ litlu* »dl tree shorn of its braiu'heH sunports the 
MiiallcsL of innhrellus ron^fhly iiinfle of yuu(l>' tinsel, and to- 
kffiher, amidst the excited hIiouIh of the <‘elehraiitH, they are 
I,used alott until, sLaiidiny perpendu'ularly, the nal trunk is 
fixed firmly in the jfrouiui. As it slowly settles into pl.ai'c, 
ihe people, patherin^f up handfuls of dust and earth, pelt the 
uinhrella with loud cries and imuh laughter, dancing round it 
the while as round a maypole, while the men turn soinersaulls 
and i)erform wonders of athletics and acrobatic skill, (’opious 
drinking of rice beer brings the feast to a close' (if). 280 f.). 

Finally, when tlie rice in in ear and the season 
of harvest approaches, the Janthar feast, or ort’er- 
ing of tirst-truits, is performed. Tiny sheaves of 
the half-ripe corn are placed in the sacred grove 
upon the sacrificial stone, and yirayers are matle to 
the gods that they will permit the crop to be .safely 
reaped and garnered. The sacrilice of a j)ig, the 
llesli of whicdi is cooked and eaten in the grove, is 
an essential jiart of this feast {ib. 281). The corn, 
a.8 Frazer suggests, is eaten sacramentally ‘as the 
l)ody of the corn-spirit’ {GB^ li. 318 tl.). This 
round of Santal feasts may be taken as specimens 
of tlio.se performed by the Northern Dravidian 
tribes, further accounts being reserved for the 
articles on Mundas, Ordons, and others. 

An example of the second cla.ss of festivals— 
the jiuigation feasts—is to be found in the Mdgh- 
parab or Dcsaullbonga of the Mundfls, A sacriUce 
18 made to the village-protecting deity, Desauli. 

‘ At this period an evil spirit is 8U]>i>o8ed to infest the locality ; 
and, to get rid of it, the men, women, and <’hildren go in 
procession round and through every part of the village, with 
sticks In their hands as if beating for game, singing a wild 
chant and vociferating violently till they feel assureti that the 
bad spirit must have fled ; and they make noise enough to 
frighten a legion’ (Dalton, 280f,, 196f.). 

We lind the sanie custom amongst the menial 
castes of the Plain.s, among whom, after the Divdli, 
or feast of lights, the houHe-mother takes a sieve 
and a broom, and beats them in every corner of the 
house, exclaiming, ‘ God abide and Poverty dejiart 1 ’ 
These feasts have been exhaustively diseU8.sed by 
Frazer (6^7:^* iii. 39tl‘.). 

The lights used at the Divdli feast are probably 
Intended as a means of expelling evil spirits. 


Among the Pjlvrils, an aboriginal tribe of Klmndesh, 
at this feast four or live sLoiic.s are brought from a 
neighbouring river-bed ami placed outside the 
houses hut within the village lands. 'I’liey are 
painted red, luiuor is .sprinkled on the ground and 
treely drunk, and goats and low Is are sacrilicf'd. 
Dancing begins at nightfn 11, and txvo men, iioldmg 
lighted torches, go tioin house to house follow (‘d 
by the villagers. Fvery housew ife comes out w ith 
a lighted lamj) in lier liands, wavi's it before them, 
mark.s their loielieads with the lamp oil, and gives 
beer. In this w'ay every bou.se in the ullage is 
purilied {BG xii. 100). Further south it resolves 
Itself into a means of iiurifying the cattle. After 
feasting, a ligiire of Balimlra, god of cattle, is 
made and liung up in the (cowshed, w ith rice and 
co(io-niits tied round its neck. 'I'he cattlti are 
decorated with splashes of colour <'irid garlands. 
The liercest hull .'iml the swiftest heifer in the herd 
are covered with llowiu's, and drivim tliiongli the 
village, followed by a crowd of shouting youths. 
The lad who earn snateli a gailand fiom tin* luill or 
luufer as it rushes along is loudly aiiplaudeO, and 
is cousidei-ai a fit match for the lu^sL girl in the 
iK'ighboui hood {ib. XV. })t. i. 2lj7). 

6o. The Holi.— Ihe most interesting of these 
Dravidian lestivals in Noith India is that of the 
y/o/i, known further south as the Sliimga. 'The 
chief part of the rite is the iminiiig of the lloh 
lire, the primary intention of which is apparently 
by a s«jrt of sympathetic magic to ensure a due 
su]>ply of suTisliine for the crops (Fiazei, GB"^ iii. 
313 IV.). P>ut there are other incidimts which sug¬ 
gest that the rite in its jireseiitform is eomplex, and 
that more than one tiain of thought has led to its 
observance. Keturning to that piimitive tiihe, the 
P5,vras of Khandesh, we lind that a pit is dug, and 
a wooden stake tlirust into it, and lighted at night. 
Fvery one brings a pie( c ot bread, some rice,, and 
a COCK, portions of which are thrown into the fire 
and the rest consumed on the sjiot. Drinking and 
dancing goon till dawm {BG xii. 100). In Kiimaun 
eacii clan erects a tree cijvered w ith ragsw'hich are 
begged by the young men from the people of the 
tribe. Near the tree a lire is kiiuiled and the tree 
is burned. While it is being burned there is a 
contest between the clams, each trying to carry off 
a shred of cloth from the tree of another elan. 
When the tree is consumed the people leap over 
the ashes, believing that in tliis way tliey get rid 
of itch ami other disea.ses. 'i'lie analogy with the 
custom of hanging rags on trees is here obvious (§ I2). 
In Gwalior, again, two jihallic ligures are con¬ 
structed. One, made of wood, is preserved from 
year year ; tlie other, of bricks, alter the fire is 
lighted 18 broken to i>ieces w itli blows of shoes and 
bludgeons. d'he wooden tiguie is placed heside 
the wedding couch as a ferlility charm [NINQ iii. 
92 f.). A similar rite is the Khatarkuva of Kumaun, 
when a lire of dry gra.ss and weeds is burned round 
a i)ole. Obscene songs are sung, and the juirport 
of one is that the cattle are now .^afe from demons 
{ib. iii. 135). Among the Dravidian Ihyars, again, 
a stake of the sacred cotton tree is driven into the 
ground, and a time is fixed for the Burning of the 
Old Year. The tiro is lit by the village baigd, and 
the people after parching ears of barley at it eat 
them. They ajirinkle tlie ashes about, and with 
them mark their forelieads (Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, i\. 137). An important part of these rites 
is the leaping over the tire and the driving of the 
cattle through it, which Frazer {GB'^ lii. 312) 
thinks ‘ may be intended, on tlie one hand, to 
secure for man and beast a share of the vital 
energy’ of the sun, and, on the otlier hand, to purge 
them of all evil influences; for to the primitive 
mind fire is the most pow'erful of all punfiwitory 
airents.’ Further than this, we find that, in the 
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ceremony as performed in the Mathura district of observer Settlement Rep.^ 1883, p. 133), iiolds 

the United Provinces, the inij)ort:iiit ]>oition of the that the ordinary Hindu peasant of the Panjftb 
rite is that the villa^ie nnest, apparently as a ‘ has practically no belief in the transmij^ration of gouls, but has 


A similar rite practised Py tlie king of Tyre seems 
to represent tiie commutation of an actual lire 
sacrifice (Frazer, Adonis^ Attis, Osirh, 38 ; Urooke, 


nee IS mat tlie village priest, apparently as a ‘ has practically no belief in the transmij^ration of aoula, but has 
f n * i 1 If IK a vajfue idea that there is a future life, in which those who are 

[rcsentative of the community, shoulif A\alk m this world will be happy in a heaven, while those who 

ttirongii tlie lire not in a Jicrtunctory way, but in are bad will be wretched in a liell. His devotional offeririgs to 
a manner which seems to imiily that lie was demons, saints, and godling^s are meant rather to avert teinjioral 

expected actually to expose himself to the llames. 1 '‘n 

A 1 1 1 • r 'I' prospects in the world to t'orne. lie has an idea that sin will 


prospects in the world to come, lie nas an idea tnat sin will 
oring’ evil on liimsclf and his fellows in this life as well as after 
death. His instincts as to good and evil are much the same as 
the ordinary Knropcan moral distinctions, only they do not 


RR ii 317) d'hp //o/; then •mneMry tn he n take so wide a range; instead of extending to the whole human 

1 ’ race, or U) the whole nation or sect, they extend only to his 

complex rite, the chief intention being to promote own tnbe, or village, or family. He Unnks it wrong to tell a ho 
lertlli^ and diyjiel evil inlllience.s. unless perhaps to benelit a relative or friend; he thinks iL 

6l. The Saturnalia.— It will have been noticed ''icked to injure a man unless he has been injured by him, or 
th-it in /•nnnnvhir, n ’ I * I <-1 to cheat another unless he thinks that that other would cheat 

pat m CO inex on with test vaJ.s of tins kjud tliere h/,„ ii he got « ctauca ; or to take a br.be withoot irivin,f (be 

18 a period ol licence, which may be coinjiarcd to promised consideration for it.’ He has a vague idea that it is 
that of the Koman Saturnalia. The Maqli-parab to nie<litate on the deity ; and, to show that he has 

or spring' feast of the Miimhis, is hel(J in jnnmn v, p 'imttere the name o( Kama or of aoi.ie 

‘tx-iirar. fi.r. # II j ' • . otliet Unulii gfxl, when he rises m the morning, and, If he is 

tlVr nu n u^ people, to iisc ,„ou8ly inclined, at all times also, in season and out of season, 

iiori/.n ihiit ' ^ of devilry. They have a strange Notwith.Mtanding all the numerous saints and deities whom he 

mit on_ that at this periml men and women are so overcharged e,uieavni,r« in nrnnU.ate he has a vatrue belief 1 hat above all 


With Vicious propensities that it is ahsolutelv neeess/vry for the 
safety of the person to let off steam by allowing for a time 
full vent to tJje passions. The festival, therefore, becomes a 
saturnale, during which servants forget their dulv to their 
niastery, children their reverence for j>aront.s, men their resjiei t 
for women, and women all notions of niodestv, delieaev, and 
gentleness; they become raging bacchantes’(I)altoii, lUC). 

Ill the .same way the rites of the //o/i festival 
are accompanied hv indecouey of word ami gestuie, 
the singing of ribald .songs, and the tliiiging of liltli 
or coloured water on jias.seis.by. Such orgie.s are 
commonly a.ssociated with the rites ol the\pring 
festival or the garnering of the crops (Kiazer. (,’jp 


a strange Notwithstanding all the numerous saints and deities whom he 
ercharged endeavours to propitiate, he has a vague belief that above all 


there is one Supreme (bid whom he calls N.'\r.\van fNarayapaJ 
or Parmeshar lParame:>varaJ, who knows all tluiigg and by 
whom all things were made, and who w'lll reward the good and 
punish the bad both in this life and in the life to come.’ 

Fagan, writing of tiie iieiglilionring dkstrict of 
Hissar, remarks {Afi\Q, iii. 129) that the jieasant 
is in no .sense .an orthotlox Hindu. He feeds and 
venerates, tliougli he does not nrsjiect, the lii ahman; 
ami he acknow bulges tluyexistiuice and power of the 
three great llimln gods, Siva, Vi.snu, Kisna, Of the 
more .s(i ictly orlhodox, Imt inlmior gods, perhajis 
Suraj Naniy.an, tin* Sun-god, is (he one most 


lii. IlSf., |.38j. It seems more jirohahle that these <‘<>inmonly woishijiped. Ills woiship consists in 


acts of indecency are irdemled as a jiieee of 
sympathetic magic to induce fertility, than, as 
Cniwh‘v {Mj/std AW, 1902, p. 278 Ik)* snggest.s, a 
means of puiilication and breaking with tiie past 
by a com[)l(d(; inversion of tlie normal, decent 
course of ordinaly life. 

62 . HuntingTestivals.—The last group of the 
Uiavidian festivals whicli can be corisidfoed here 
IS that of Mu; geneial hunt. In Uhotii Nngjmr (be 
Hos as well as most of the otlier non-Aryan tiihe.s 
of the di.strict, have a gieat mitiunal hunting- 
festival in May. Immense crowds assemble, beat 
the forests, and kill enormous quantities of game 
(Hradley-I>iit, Chotci Nagpore., 107 ir.). Among 
the Kajputs tins i.s represented by the annual 


bathing at (h<; (uiik adjoining one of the Hindu 
templ(‘s, tiheisaiice, and jxmring water over the 
I'lngum of Siva. He woishijis Sniaj Narayan on 
Sundays; and the more pious f;isl un that day in hia 
honour, eating only one nu'al, and alistain.ng from 
the use of salt. lint tliese gods aie loo gieat foi 
everyday use. ‘He lives, as it were, in an at- 
mosjthere (diarged with the sjiirits of dejiarted 
.sainls, heioes, demons, nnd others who are in a 
jmsitmn to, and as a mattm' of laet do, exerci.se a 
benevolent or mah^voh'nt inlluence in tbe aOairs of 
mankind, and it is from tliem that he selects those 
who are to bo tlie reei))ients of his evmy-day 
devotion. It is not so mueli perliajis the ease that 
I;e worships them w ith lixed ceremonies as lie doe.s 


spring rite of the Ahairia, when the boar, (be •'’^uraj Nriravan ; Imt tliey are always 

^ r coii.sciously aluKjst present (o him as tlie beings 

*•connects this slaying of the hoar immediate connexion w ith Ids 


with the killing of the eorn-spiiit (07r^ 11 . 284). de.stinie.s.’ In tips class Hhnmiya or Khetrpul, the 

lliis general hunting-festival, again, seems to ^^‘^Hdi-god, and 8 i(ala, the goddess of smalliiox’are 

deveioji into the Munda rite, wdien all the girl.s of <’ommonly wmrsliijqied. Fire lie adoie.s bv 

uie village arm themselves and make a descent dropiiing butter into it; be Avorships the Final or 
Uj)on a neighbouring village, whence they carry o/I sacred lig-tree, at dawm, after bathing, );y pmirin<' 
all the live stock, in the .shape of fowls, Idd.s, idg.y water at its root and making obeisance 
and Jambs, which they can secure, the village thus (i* '3 AT.) corrohoratefl tf.e (Existence in the 

rametl retaliating by a similar raid upon another; Hnited ITovincesof lielief in a Supreme (Jod called 
pd in the I Iai;is, in Biliar, at the Ju?- Situl feast Fhagvan, Faramesvara, I^vara, or Narayana. 
in Honour ot hitaia, the smallfiox godde.s.s, the • that, to the Hmdu, relic-ion 

people in the forenoon cover theni.selves with rnml ‘"eludes matters which to other people are merely social 
wink, they «i,o.ver on every one ti.:i‘t 

the afternoon go out W'th c tihs And hunt enter* mio bis daiiv iin. * 


cue atternoori go out w'ith clubs and hunt ban , 
jackal.s, and any other animal they can find in the 
’ (iriersoii, Bihdr Peasant 
401). Ihe import of the.sej rites is obseure. 


^ ^ greater extent than into 

that of a (.-hnstian or Musalmkn. 

A cultivator in lJundelkhand thus descrilied his 
religdon to Luard (i. 64): ‘ All I know' about religion 


J hey may be connected with the totemistic ^ call Ram morning and night, 

slaughter of sacred animals, a.s in the case of ^ ^ do 

Hunting the Wren ; or they may be puriheatorv winch would outcaste me, associate with 

or cathartic (FL xi. 250IK, xvii. 270If.): ^ low, or eat forbidden things. This is all my 

63 . The current religious beliefs of the peasant other words, religion amounts to 

—It remains to con.sider the general views of tlm ol the laws of caste, 

so-called Drayidian peasant of the Flains on the Aru?’ 1901; 

subjects of religion and morality. This ouestion E T Chmoy, Censwi Report iierar, 1901 ; 

specially considered at the'^^ast Cenrst^anS 

much useful information has been collected. The Story 0 /an Indian Vr>- 

Beginning with tlie Fanjab, Wilson, a careful 

' mru, R c. Bramley. Report Ajmer-Mertrara 190} 
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DRAVIDIANS (Soul li India).—i. Introductory. 
—The Sontliton DraviduiiiH, rmnihotin;.; about o7 
millions of peonle, occupy the jtortion of Imlia 
that is bordered on the north by a line which, 
stavtinj^^ tihout 100 miles south of (loa, runs alon^ 
the Western (ihats to Ktdhapiir and Hyderabad, 
then pa^st's south of Berar to the Bay of Bengal 
on the east. The term ‘ Dravidian,’ irrespective of 
boundary, is generally used in the sense applied to 
it by Kumarila Bhatta in the 8th cent, (about 
A.i). 725 [Hoernle, Hist, of India, 1905, p. 76]) to 
incbido those southern peoples who then snoke 
languages he termed ‘Andhra Dravida,’or ‘ Telugu 
'ramil,’ among which are now included, a.s <*hief 
languages, Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
an(l Tula. Many attempts have h(>cn made to 
connect this group with other out.side families of 
languages, such as Scythian, Ural-Altaic, and 
Australian ; but, so far as any conclusive evidence 
is concerned, ‘ tlie attempt is now generally re¬ 
garded as a failure’ {Linguistic Survey of India, 
vol. iv. p. 282). The same conclusion seems to 
have been arrived at with regard to ellbrts nuule 
to connect the Southern Dravidians with other 
known races of the world, or even with those of 
North India. Recent head-measurements in South 
India have led Thurston {Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, vol. i. p. xli) to the conclusion that 
‘ whatever may have been the influence which has brought 
about the existing sub-lirachycephalic or mesaticephalic Ujie 
in the northern areas, this influence has not extended sonth- 
ward into the Tamil and Malayalam countries, where Dravidian 
man remains dolicho- or sub-dolichocephalic.’ 

It follows that there is no reliable evidence 
whether the Southern Dravidians are autochthones, 
or whether in some primitive time they reached 
their present habitats from some outside country. 
In South India they were preserved, almost down 
to historic times, from the outside social and 
ethnical influences of Aryan, Scythian, or Mon 
goloid invaders, which in the north submerged 
the proto-Dravidian races, who spoke some proto- 
Dravidian language. The barrier of the Vindhya 
range of mountains warded oil for long the pres¬ 
sure of these more vigorous races and of their more 
advanced civilization. The Southern Dravidians 
have, therefore, preserved their own indigenous 


anguage, diversified in course of time into distinct 
groups of separate languages. In these languages 
—Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, and esjieeially 
'I'amil—a literature was develoi»ed in a peculiar 
classical form, so archaic and dillerent from the 
spoken language of to-day that even an educated 
Southern Indian would now bo unable to read or 
under.-«tand (his early literature, unhiss he made it 
a special study. It ensiirines somewhat of the 
early history of the .social organizations and 
religious conce})tion 3 of the pre-Aryan jx'riod. 

To the east and west of the Vindhyas lay the 
iow coastlands, through which, in due course, 
Aryan and other newcomers penetiatcd, settled 
in the richer river-valleys, and thence advanced 
through the more accessible passes to the central 
table-land. These incursions wore comparatively 
ate in the lifetime of Dravidian ])eoples. It is not 
until the 4th cent. ii.C. that mention is made in 
Aryan literature of the Southern Dravidians, The 
grammarian ranini in the 51)1 cent. n.c. merely 
notes the existence of the Ami liras, who ruled in 
th(! Telugu country in the noith-east of Dravidian 
hind.s, and wlui, lioin the acc-ount of Mcgast hencs, 
held an extmisivo sway south of the Mauiya 
empnc as eai ly as 500 n.c. Katyayana, the com- 
mrntator of Vaiinii, in the 4th cent, H.o,, also 
mentions the ancn'iit Dravidian IMndya and Uhola 
kingdoms, which had their ea})itals at Mudur and 
Uiai>ur {ur being Dravidian for ‘village’ or 
‘town'). I'he Kdiets of Asoka in the 5id cent. 
li.C. show that the south was then well known, as 
were the kingdoms mentioned above, and that of 
the (dieias on the east. Asoka records in these 
Edicts that he had conquered the Kalingas as far 
south as the Kistna River, and killed loo,(K )0 of 
the inhabitants—which he regretted because ‘in 
such a country dw’ell Brahmans and ascetics, men 
of ilitlerent seels’(V. A. Smith, Oxf. 1901, 

p. 16). The imhlication of these Edicts as far south 
as Mysore ‘ presupposes a widely dili'used knowledge 
of the art of writing’ (V. A. Smith, Early Hutt. of 
India’^,i\o. 1908, p. 154). Inter-communication had 
so increased by the time of Mahendra, a relative of 
Asoka, that he is said to have implanted Buddhism 
as far south as Ceylon (see Ckylon Buddhism). 

In the liistory of religious life—so far as it is of per¬ 
manent interest—of the Southern Draviiliaris, it is 
almost impossible to diseriminate exactly between 
what was the result of the inOuenee of Aryan con¬ 
ceptions and what was of purely indigenous origin. 
Thought in India loves to work through analogies, 
and an analogy may he found in the Aryan in 6 u- 
ence in the south on race and on religion, so far as 
it ail'eeted the higher classes and their literature. 

'riie aboriginal Dravidian was of short stature, 
of dark skin, with a short broad nose. 'I'he Aryan 
—at least the early Aryan ethnically uninhn- 
eneed by the aboriginal races, of whom the puie 
Brrihman is the best type in India to-day—was of 
fair complexion and had typical Aryan features. 
In South India of to-day 

‘between a Braliman of hii;h culture, with fair coni})Ioxion and 
narrow nose, on the one hand, and a less hijjlily civilized 
Brahman, on the other, there is a vast diffeieiice, which can 
only be reasonably explaineilon the ossumyttioii of racial admix¬ 
ture ; and it is no insult to the higher members of the Brahman 
community to trace, in their more lowly brethren, the result 
of crossing witti a dark-skinned and broad-nosed race of short 
stature’ (Thurston, op. cit. vol. i. p. hv). 

This racial mixture of Dravidian and Aryan can 
be traced all over the south, more niark('d as one 
goes northward, where the Aiyan influence wa.s 
more predominant. The same mixture of Aryan 
and Dravidian can be tracc'd in the litcTatiire of 
the religious life of the pcojile, so far as it is a 
record of their best thought. There is through¬ 
out it an uiideilying Dravidian substratum, inter¬ 
woven and eoveri'd over with, sometimes almost 
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concealed by, accretions from Aryan culture. 
Just as Dravidian languages, from their contact 
with Aryan languages, were enlarged with a new 
vocabulary and their literature enriclied by new 
modes of expression, so, in a similar manner, 
Dravidian primitive religious conceptions were 
/“ehned from dark superstitions and Animism, until 
they tinally reached a living faitli ^ in tlm saving 
grace of a Supreme Deity. The primitive Dravidian 
substratum has been de.scribed as a form of sha¬ 
manism (see preced. art. §§ 2 , 3 ). This phase of 
thought still exists in South India among the 
wilder tribes and simpler rural folk, who have 
their own peculiar ecstatic frenzied dances, amid 
which the votaries, drugged and foaming at the 
mouth, are held to he in communion with some 
demon or goddess, and to become soothsayers of the 
deity thirsting for unholy rites and blood sacrifice 
Out of some such phase of thought emerges the 
pre historic priniitive Dravidian religion^ known as 
some form of Saivism, or worship of Siva. The 
attributes and rites of this deity were gradually 
brought into conformity, by a process of com- 
nromise, with those of som(‘ Aryan deity or deities. 
This was due to the necessity under which an in\a<l- 
ing race lie of compromising wif h the peonle amid 
whom they make their new homes. There are 
evidences which tend to show that the Aryans 
adopted somewhat of tlie fironunciation of 
Dravidian languages (Linr/rtisfic Survey^ vol. iv. 
p. 27h)- Dravidian languages, on the other hand, 
north and south, enlurgcd the vocabulary of the 
Aryan languages and inllueiiced their inflexions. 
In' a similar manner Dravidian religious con¬ 
ceptions I'eacted on Aryan ino<Ie8 of tlioiight. 

Tile attributes of the Dravidian deity Siva were 
founci to he most in conformity with those of tlie 
Vedic god Kudra, the wieldcr of the tliun(lerlK)lt 
and father of the Storm-gods. 'I'lie conception 
thus grt^w of a half-Dravidian half-Aryaii deity— 
Kudra-Siva, the Destroyer pf the Universe—who 
became the Su[)reme Deity, Siva, of the great mass 
of the Dravidian people. The term is even 
used in the Vedas as = ‘ auspicious ’—an epithet of 
the god Kudra. The word siva is, however, tlie 
Dravidian word for ‘red,’ and the word rudra in 
the Kig Veda ‘often seems to mean red.’ Thme- 
fore, at a very early jieriod, ‘it seems probable 
that the conception of the god Kudra had a tinge 
of Dravidian ideas’ {Linguistic Survey, iv. 279). 

Tins ‘tinge of Dravidian’ runs through all 
Dravidian literature of post-Aryan periods in 
which the religious ideals of the people were 
expressed, giving- it a distinctive and often per 
plexing individuality of its own. Aryan influences 
Iiad, no doubt, a predominating effect alike on 
the literature, the religious conceptions, and the 
pliilosoohic, modes of reasoning of the Diavidiaii. 
NeverthelesH, Dravidian genius, roused liy contact 
ivith an advanced civilization, developed a dis¬ 
tinctive religious literature worthy not only to 
stand side by side with the best of the literature 
of India, hub also to take a place in history as 
a contribution to the records of tlie cflorls and 
aspirations of mankind towards the truth. 

Evidence tot the influence of early Christian beliefs (see 
JP/iS ii. 648 ff.) on later Dravidian religious conceptions belongs 
tnore to the region of feeling than to that of absolute proof. This 
feeling seems to have Impressed itself most strongly on Kuro- 
pean scholars, who may he said, by their intimate acquaintance 
with Indian languages and literature, to be almost saturated 
witi) the spirit and thought of India (see Grierson, ‘Modern 
Hinduism and its Debt to the Nestonans,’ in JHAS, April 
1907; Pope, Introd. to Tini The theory of this 

* There is no pure Dravidian word for 'faith.' The Skr. 
word bhakii is used ( = Tamil patti) in Tamil literature as early 
M the 8th or 9th centnr\. 

2 Sanskrit forms of Tamil words are used throughout, as 
being more generally known. Tiru —the Tamil method of 
pronouncing the Skr. iri, ‘ blessed ’— is retained, as it is of com¬ 
mon occurrenos. 


influence is not furtiicr touched on for want of definite evidenos 
or proof: it must sulhee to say that, throughout Tamil litera¬ 
ture from tlie Hth or 9th century, there are to be found ideas 
and sometimes totally unexpected forms of expression sugges¬ 
tive of some Christian lufluonces on the poetry of the periisl. 

2. Early history of Dravidian religion.—I'ra- 
dition ascribes the earliest Aryan inllueiiceB on 
Dravidian religious liteiatiire to the dains, whose 
writings were usually 111 ^Sanskrit, and were trans¬ 
lated into tlie vernaculars for the use of the com¬ 
mon people, 'The Kural, a collection of coujilebH, 
ill the VemhA metre, on ethical subjects, is o.speci- 
ally claimed by the Jains as their contribution to 
the earlie.st ellorts to jirovide the Dravidian culti- 
vators of the soil with moral teachings. This 
claim seems improbable ; the work is more usually 
ascribed to a weaver named Tim Valluvar, who 
lived at St. Thoim^, near Madras. It is said to 
have been accepted by the Jrd Sangha, or Tamil 
Academy, at Madura, through miraciiloii.s inter¬ 
vention "of the god Siva to establish the revealed 
character of its stanzas. Divided into three Isioks, 
n Virtue, \\T*altli, and I'hijoyment, it is still con¬ 
sidered by Tamil-speaking people as a masterpiece 
of literary structure and of jirofuiidity of thought, 
and has received similar praise from many Kiiro- 
pean scholars. It lias been ascribed to the 2nd or 
Jrd cent. (Harnett, Catnloque, j). Ill), hut its stylo 
is si mi lie—far more so tlian works ascribed to a 
much later jieriod. 

Tlie same famed Tamil Academy is al.so tra¬ 
ditionally held to have been resjionsible for the 
alheriiig together, at the court of the king of 
ladura, of SOU Jain ascetics, who issued a coliec- 
.1011 of 400 quatrains known as tlie A^Ciladiyar, to 
serve as a J'amil Veda, or JJook of Wi.stiom, for the 
ilaiJy ii.se of the people. These quatrains are said 
to have been composed 4000 years ago, but, as a 
matter of fact, <late back, at the furllicst ptTiorl 
to which they can be assigmed, to the 2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D. In the oiit[)ounngs of the soul—tossed 
from birth to re-birth through the evil of deeds— 
over the weariness of life and the joy of release 
from ceaseless tiansmigrations, there is no evidence 
of any distinctive school of belief, either Jain, 
Buddhist, or ^aiva, and no mention of a deity. 
One quatrain alone (243) gives a faint clue to the 
existence of a diU'erence lietween northern and 
.southern faiths, by stating that 

* many of the southern people have entereil heaven (^rar^am), 
while many of the northern have lived in vain , the future of 
every one depends on his own deeds.’ 

In the.se early centuries Jainism and Buddhism 
nourished throughout Sout)i India side by side 
with the rising claims of Saivisni to gather the 
southern people into one common national faith, 
founded on tlie belief in a personal deity able to 
enter into communion with his votarie.s. From 
the beginning of the 1st cent. (A.D. 23) to the 
beginning of the 3rd (A.D. 2KS), the Buddhist faith 
floiirishea vigorously, esjiecialiy in the Telugu 
country. Here, under the rule of the Andhra- 
Bhrtyos, the famed Buddhist tope at Amaravati, 
near the Kistna Kiver, was built. This great 
Buddhist memorial i.s now in ruins, and the sur¬ 
rounding country desolate ; but in the neighbour¬ 
ing hills are cut out rock-hewn caves, once the 
abodes of ascetic monks, who must have wandered 
far and wide, inculcating the faith of their founder 
and begginj^ alms. 

'I’he JaiiiLst negation of tJie belief in a soul and 
Buddhist nescience a.s to the existence of a per¬ 
sonal Deity were doomed to failure, removeu as 
these doctrines were in the south from the sources 
of their birth in far-away Kapilavastu, 2(K) miles 
north of Benares. The great revolt of the Dravid¬ 
ian races against both Jainism and Buddhism arose 
in the 5th and 6 th centuries, ami continued until 
the indigenous deity Siva was left supreme. 'I’he 
land of the Dravidiaiis heoaiiie henceforth the land 
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of a belief in a First Cause, who by His j^race 
created a cosmos wherein souls might work out the 
fatality of karma, or deeds, and so gain lelease 
from the haunting terrors of endless births and 
re-l)irths, the uncertainties of awards in heavens 
or terrors in hells. 

An account of South India, seemingly authentic, 
at this period is given by Hiuen Tsiang, a Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled all over India to trace the 
io<A8tei)s of Jhuldha and to learn the condition of 
the Buddhist faith. It is recorded that this visit 
took place in A.D. 640, in the reign of the Western 
(dialukyan monarch, Pulikesin ii. (a.o. 608 to 
642), who ruled at Vatapi, and is said to have 
comjuered the Soutliern rallava monarch, Nara- 
simha Varma, who ruled (A.D. 620 to 645) at 
Kahchi (Conjeeverarn). The Chinese pilgrim 
describes Kftnchi as a city five miles round, con¬ 
taining many Jains, 10,000 Buddhist monks, and 
80 Brahman temples. At Malakuta (country south 
of the (oiuvery) lie records that the people did not 
care for learning, hut were given to commercial 
gain. He says that the country possessed many 
nuns of old monasteries, hut tiiat only the walls 
were preserved, 'riiere were many hundred J)eva 
teiu[>l(*s, and a multitude of heretics, mostly Jains. 
He also desciibes one Buddliist stupa, or Imiial 
mound, ‘in the (Jiola country, and anothei in the 
Dravida or l’and 3 'a kingdoms, as ascribed to 
Asoka ’ (V. A. Smith, p. 47). From this 

it is clear that the coming struggle uas to be 
between the advancing jiower of Saivism as op¬ 
posed to the Jain belief and tlie fading inlluence 
of Buddhism, 'riiere is further internal evidence 
in tin; great classical 'ramil romances—the J/o/u- 
and Sil/ap/nid/nka r(( ui — of the 2nd 
cent, that at that period Buddhists, Jains, and 
Saivas lived in harmony, whereas the tliinl gr<*at 
Tamil classic—the Chivtaniaui oi the lOth 

cent.^-gives evidence of the hostility of lx)th .lains 
and Saivas to the Buddhist faitli. 

3 . Sacred hymns of the $aivas.—The revival 
of the Dravidian worship of Siva led to the collec¬ 
tion of all the early Sana hymns, composed for 
singing in the temples to Siva during worship, into 
w hat is known as tiie Tiru Murat, or Holy Sayings, 
'Die first three books of this collection contain 
the poems of the most renowned sage and saint of 
the Tamils, 'Tiru .Jnaiia Samhandhar, of the middle 
of the 7til cent. A.D. (V. Venkayya, Tamil Anti- 
tpu^ry. No. 3 [1900]), w’hose image is still worshipiied 
in Saiva temples of the south. The next three were 
the poems of Appar, or Tiru Navukk’araiju ; and the 
seventh—the last—those of Sundarar, of the 8 th 
and 9 th centuries. The poems of this collection, 
or Dtvdram, are held to be Divine revelation, and 
are daily recited, in Tamil lands in the Saiva 
temples, by a special class of priests. To this 
collection are further added, as the 8 th part of the 
Tiru Murai, the poems of Manikka Vachakar, 
known as the Tiru Vnehakam,^ or Holy Sayings, 
which date from A.D. 800 to 900 (J. Vinson, Std- 
dhifuta J)if)ika,- Aug. 1908 ; V. Venkayya, Taitiil 
Antiquary, No. 3, p. vi), A ninth collection, by 
nine minor poets, is knowm as tlie 7'iru I^aina, one 
liyrnn of which relates to a temple built by Ka- 
icrulra Chola I. (A.D. 1012) {IA xxxvi [1907] 288). 
The lOtb is by a mystic, Tiru Mular; and an llth 
contains some poems by Nakkirar Devar of the 
5th or 6 th cent. A.D. Tlie last ten poems of this 
llth collection are by Nambi Andar Nanibi ; the 
last three form the basis of a legendary History of 
Saints, w’hich is knowm as the Periya Purdnam, 
composed by Sekkirar, under the patronage of 
Kulottunga Chola II. (A.D. 1070-1118) (Sundaram 
Pillai, Milestones, p. 3 ; see Barnett, Catalogue^ 
for a nine-fold collection of the Tiru Murai). 

1 Hereafter cited as T. F. 2 Hereafter died os S.D. 


The collection of early devotional literature, to¬ 
gether with the poems of fourteen later Santana 
teachers, are sometimes called tlie ‘Sacred Sutias 
of the Saivas,’ 

The loth cent, is noted for the sacred Saiva 
poems of Battamittu Filial, while in Mie 16th or 
I7th cent, all the floating legends concerning tlie 
many manifestations of the energies of Siva^w'ere 
collected tog(‘th(ir as ‘ The Sacred Sjxu ts of Siva,’ 
or Tiru Vilai ddal Purdnam, Farari Joti. Tlie 
most popular and sw'eetest singer of Saiva mystic 
raptures was Ta^umanavar, who wrote about A.D. 
1650. 

'This period of revival of the adoration and wmr- 
sliip of Siva exhibits, as an ontwaid expression of 
the inward devotion of the people to their Deity, 
the bestow'al of an almost incredible amount of 
labour and skill on the erection in A.D. 985 of the 
famed temjde at 'Tarijore, the w" of wlneli were 
(‘overed with inscriptions tclliiv of the great vic¬ 
tories of the ('hola king, luija Kaja I)eva (A.D. t)S5). 
In the tune of tin- eai lier (’ ;ola king, I’ai anlaka I. 
(A.D. 907), tlie temph' to Siva at ('bidamharam ifi 
re(a)rde(l to have bet n covered with gold [S.I. In- 
srnjifioris vol. i, p. * 12 ). 

'1 he most reveie<i of all tluise caily poets was 
I’lru Jhana Samhandhar, wdio is said 

‘ ro have looke<l upon the ov»'rthrf)w of the Jains and Huddhiata 
ah the "tie object of hiH life—of vvery one of his numerous hymns 
tlx* tenili i« uniformly devoted to their condemnation’ 

(Sundaram Dillfti, p. 79). 

He is said to have converted the ruling Ffindya 
monandi at Ma^iura from Jainism hacK to the 
atK'ient faith in Siva, to which the monarch’s wife 
and prime minister had adhered. J'he Periya 
Purdnam records that not^ only did he convince 
the king of the truths of Saivisni, and defeat all 
the aiguments hi ought forw-aid in support of Jain 
(loetrines, hut that he afterwards took care that 
8000 Jains should be massacred—a imissacre wliieli 
is still commemorated at Madura. The second 
greatestof these earl y loetsw’as Manikka V&clmkar, 
the author of the f. F., who in the 9th cent. A.D. 
i.s recorded, in the Vdthar ilrar Purdyiam, to liave 
totally defeated the Buddhists, and to have finally 
established the Saiva faith in tlie Cliola kingdom. 
'The king of Ceylon is said to lia\e arrived with hi.s 
surrounding Ihuldhist missionaries at the court of 
the Chola monarch, who vow’ed to exteiminate 
them if Manjkka Vacliakar could establish the 
truths of the Saiva faith in opposition to the argu¬ 
ments of the Buddhists. 

It is strange that at this early period one of the 
keenest jihilosophieal aiguments against the w hole 
underlying basis of Buddlii.sm and idealism was 
raiscnl by the Tamil sage. The Buddliists, in their 
aiguments liefore the Chola king, stated the cardi¬ 
nal doctrine of tbcir belief that all ‘ knowledge 
appears and in an instant of time disajipears : all 
is ceaseless flux.’ The answer of Dravidian India 
came in the letortof Milnikka Vuebakar, that in all 
thought, in all perception, there must persist a 
momentary eonseionsneKs, a moment of anpre- 
hension, which persistence was in itself evidence 
of reality. The argument was urged by Mfinikka 
Vflchakar, who asked how he could rejily to a 
Buddhist who uttered madness, for, 

‘ before thou didst finish uttering forth thy words and meanings, 
since thine understanding ninst have passed away, what revela¬ 
tion of truth and virtue can there bo?'(Pope, T. V. p. Ixiv). 
The Buddhists, after long disputations, had to 
confess and in despair cry : 

‘Thou safest that we possess neither Cod nor salvation. 
What, then,’ is \our Cod and your salvation?’ 

The best non-doctrinal answer to this question is to 
be found in tlie T.V. of Manikka Vadiakar, now 
available for English readers in the versilicd tr. by 
Fope. These ‘ Holy Sayings ’ are, in the words ol 
the translator (p. ix, preface): 
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‘cUily radted In all the grreac »aiva 

are on everyone's lips, and are as dear to the . 

multitudes of excellent people there as the Psahas of David are 
to Jews and Christians.’ , • n c 

It is held that in South India the inniience oi 
these hymns was sucii that 

‘ by the close of the 9th century both Buddhism and Jainism had 
become inert and dead ' (-5'./A, July 1909; Nallaswami I iJJai, 
Saiva Religion), 

In these hymns, or devotional sotj^s of mystic 
rapture over the works and grace of Siva, and teJI- 


orders Tlie present or spiritual 

tliirtv third in siicoession from baiikaw of the 
> ma^u ry he founded at Srihsen. in Mysore, is 
he ackifowledge.1 head of the I uh. speaking 
Srnftrta llrftjimans who adhere to the fidmtla 
Sne of Sankara, whirl, is still taught among 
Sniarta ItiAlimans in every (-oiisiderable village in 

^'“^.^'sjlead of 'yorshii, of f^va - 


in tnese nymns, or aevuuuimi spread or me -- f i,, 

rapture over the works and grace of Siva, and teJI- further fostered by the conqiies^ ny 

ing of the eeatatic ioy of release from Mie honfJage Chola Saiva monarch, Kaia KSia IJeya (A.D. 

of ignorance and deeds, Poue saw everywhere^tiie ancient Chera and Panuya kingdoms 

influence of tlie Pliagav/ui-Gltil, the deity Siva ^^(1 Ceylon, until finally the whole east coast be- 


innuence or cue miagavfui-critii, mv 
taking the place of Kr.sufi, the heroic deity of the 
Sanskrit poem (dating in its earliest form from 400 
O.C. to A.D. 200). The doctrine of bhakti, or/aith 
of the Phagavad-Gita, finds expression in the Saiva 
doctrine of the love and devotion of the soul to the 
belief and hope that Siva will, through his grace, 
grant knowledge of the soul’s true nature, by 
which revelation of knowledge the soul woubl 
obtain release (//loktij froin transmigrations. Ac¬ 
cording to the Saiva either the position 

of the soul witli regard to the grace of the ifeity is 


y« 0 », or me --. . * 

and Ceylon, until finally the whole east coast be¬ 
came a united Chola and Kastern Cha ukyan 
empire by matrimonial alliances between the two 
kingdom.s. In the Deccan a great revival of 
Saivism is recorded to have taken place in the 
time of Pijjala, a Jain who had ii.surped the 
throne of the last of the later Chillukyan monarclis, 
Some.svara IV. An inscription, of about A.D. 1200, 
gives an account of how the ileity Siva 
‘«peoiaJlv created a man in order to put a to the hostile 
obbervances of the Jains and Buddhists’ (Thurston, op. cit. 


helples.s, in the iiosition of a kitten towards its 
mother, until the grace of the Deity sidzcs it and 
brings it into salvation—a (hx.'trine known as 
nuirjCtrl-bhakti, or cat-like faith ; and this ha.s 
been described as the lowest ( 5 d bhakti ndhamali) 
form of faith. Or, the soul may eo-operate in 
securing salvation, being in the position of a young 
monkey gras}»ing its mother—a doctrine known 
as rnarkatdfuKtja-bhakti, or inonkey-like faith, 
which is commended (*!)'./>., Oct. 1910, Agamic note, 
p. 192). 

Po^ie held that this doctrine of bhakti, or faith, 
permeated the whole after-history of Saivism in a 
form in which 

' the fervent self-neffatiiiR love and worship of ^iva is represented 
aa including all religion and transcending every kind of religious 
observance ’ {T. V. p. Ixvii). 

The flame of revolt against Jaini.sni and Bud¬ 
dhism is said to have been fanned to a fiery 
fiersecution in the 8 th cent, by Kumarila Bhatta 
(a Brahman from BeliAr), who preacdied all over 
India antagonism to Buddlii.sts and Jains alike, and 
i;iculcated a purer Brahmanism. It was left to 
Saiikarachfirya, towards the end of the 8 th or begin¬ 
ning of the 9tli cent., to give the death-blow to 
Buddhism in the south, and to lay^he foundation.s 
of a wider and more philosoj^ihic Saivism than its 
earlier forms. Born a Namhutiri Brahman, in South 
India, at Malabar, he died at the early age of 32 in 
the Himalaya mountains, having crowded into a 
short life an enormous outpouring of his genius 
and learning in commentaries on the Upanii^ads, 
Brahina-sutras, and Bhagavad-(B'ta, while a vast 
number of revivalist short poems, still recited in 
the south, are ascribed to liim. 

In these commentaries India saw its culminating 
point, in philosophic reasoning, in the doctrine he 
taught of advaita, or non-duality—the Imlian form 
of monistic itlealisrn. The monistic doctrine of 
Sankara, with its underlying principle of a fictitious 
maya, conjuring up an unreal cosmo.s of dream life, 
with an abstract subject of thought as ultimate 
entity, was too vagnie and idealistic to form a ha.sis 
for a religion siiflicient to satisfy the demands of 
the non-Brahmanical Dravidians for realism and 
personal worship and love for a Deity. Sankara, 
therefore, admitted, as a preliminary to full know- 
ledj^e of his advaita doctrines, the wor.ship of 
various manifestations of Siva as forms of the All- 
God, inculcating a more refined form of the worship, 
as opposed to the popular worship of tlie ^aktis, or 
female divinities, tie founded throughout India 
four monasteries, and his immediate discnples 
established ten orders of Saiva ascetics to carry on 
the attack against the rival Buddhist monastic 


There is, further, a tradition that an incarnation 
of tlie hull—always a.ssociated with Siva as a 
form of hi.s energy—was sent to eartli in order to 
re.store the worsliip of .^iva, and that this incarna¬ 
tion appeare<l as a Kanarese Brfihman, born near 
Bijapur and called Basava (Kanarese for ‘hull') 
(Fleet, IA v. [ISTfi] 239). Basava in due course 
liad the usur[>ing Jain, Bijjala, assassinated, after 
which Chmina Ba.sava, the nephew of Basava, 
established the ^Saiva religion in the Kanarese 
country. The Saivas tjiere are I$nown as Vira 
Saiva, ‘champion.s of Siva,’ or Saiva Bhaktas, 
forming the sect of Lihgilyats, wl,io wear the lingam 
and w'orship Nandi, the hull of Siva. 

4 . Vaisnavism and Hindu reforipers.—The wor- 
sliin of Vii^nu, as opposed to that of Siva, was taught 
by lirimanujacharya, a Braliman born in the 12th 
cent. [Barnett, Bhagavad^ita, 1905, p. 55, says A.D. 
1017], near Madras. Faith in, and worship of, a 
Supreme Being, Vii^nu or Vasudeva, as Cause and 
Creator of the world as a real ohiective existing 
cosmos, w'ere inculcated, with the belief in soul as 
dill'erent from the Universal Soul. The doctrine 
taught re.specting the Deity is that known as 
viHsftadvaita, or qualified non-duality, in opposi¬ 
tion to the earlier advaita doctrine of Sahlvara. 
The Supreme Deity, according to this doctrine, 
is both the cause of the material world and the 
substance out of which it wius created. Faith in 
this Deity became the centre of a revived Bha- 
gavatism. The iiersecution of KamAnuja by the 
(Jjola monarch, Kiilottunga or Kajendra Chola II. 
(A.D. 1070 to 1118), led eventually to the sjiread of 
these new Bhagavat doctrines all over India. This 
wa.s not finally accomplished until the 14th cent., 
w'hen a new .southern teacher, Raniananda, brought 
up at St. Thome, near Madras, liecanie a convert 
to Bliilgavatism in a worship of Rama Chandra, an 
incarnation of Visnu, which he preached as a faith 
for the mass of the people. The contact of Aryan 
learning and Draviclian religious feeling thus led 
to a revival of Hinduism all over India, for from 
Ramanuja in the 12 th century 

‘ were spiritually descended RUnmnanda in the Uth, and Vidya- 
pati and Chaitanya in the 16th—the three apostles of Vaish- 
naviam in Hindustan, Bohar, and Bengal’ (Hoernie, Hist, oj 
India, 92). 

The chief followers of Ramanuja, known as «$n 
Vaisnavas, are divided into two schools or sects 
—those of the North and those of the South, or 
Vada. galai, and Ten galai. Both schools hold to 
the Vedas and Vedantas, the Northern scliool being 
more orthodox in holding them as authoritative re¬ 
velations. The Northern school, further, recognizes 
a male and a female energy in the Deity, and 
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‘ftronjfly iiiHioU on the concoinilancy of the human will for 
tecurine salvation, whereas the South School maintains the 
irresiatihility of Divine grace in human aalvation’ (Kennet, 
IA lii. [1874]). 

The t\vo schools are thus—like the Saiva Agamic 
sciioola—(lividetl on the subject of cat-like and 
monkey-like faith. Tlie Soutliern sciiool, in place 
of the Vedas, use their own canonical booKs of 
scripture, consisting ol 4U(X) v^erses in Tamil, known 
as tlie Nfildijir(i Pviib(i7i(lh(iin. These verses are 
aH(Tibed to saints called (tloars, held to have been 
incarnfitions of the Deity. Idiese dlvdrs are de¬ 
scribed as ‘those drowned in or maddened with 
(iod love’ (A. (lovindacharya, Lives of the Arvdrs, 
Mysore, 1902). 'the modern Bliaga\ata doctrine 
of faith of the South school of the Sri V^ai^navas 
has been raised to sublime heights in the Artha 
Pniichdka of 1‘illai J^okacharya (A.D. 1213), until 
this faith 

' in Ita outward progrcaa becotnea more and more intense and 
rapturous. Insteaxl of coiripellmg it becomes inviting, instead 
of repelling it becomes bew iLcbiiig. Effort is merged in craving. 
Self-ashertion gives place to self-abandon. The heart baa be¬ 
come poured into the intellect, or rather, the intellect has 
become fused with the heart' (tr. A. Govindacharva, i//ii4.V, 
July 1910). 

The last great Southern ajiostle of Vaisnavism 
was Madhvachfirya, horn 1331 ?us a Jsaiva follower 
(^f Sankara, who became a tierce opponent of the 
Saivasandof tliea(/cai^( philosojiliy. He preached, 
in opposition, pure duality, or dvmtd^ holding tliat 
the Supreme l>eing and the soul aie dilleient from 
matter, indTjd, which he held to he real and eternal. 
The Supreme Soul of Being was by him hedd to he 
Vii^nu or Narayana, incarnated as Krsna, and 
salvation waa lield to he gained by bhitkti^ or love 
for Vayu the son of Visnn. 

In the South Kanarese country must of the Tulu- 
speaking Brahmans are followers of Madhva, and, 
as might he yxpeeted, most of the Dravidiau Hindu 
ehusses are Saivas. At present a wide-spread re¬ 
vival of interest in Saivism is taking {)lace in 
South India, which demands the close attention of 
all those interested in the future religious life of 
India, which seems destined to ho inllnenced by 
the principle underlying the^ formulated doctrines 
of the Saivas. At a recent Saiva conference, held 
in 1909, at Trichino[)oly, attended by Saivas from 
most of tlie Southern district s and even from (’eylon 
and Jall'na, it is reported that the proceedings were 
opened by the recitation of some verses of the 
Devdram and T.V.f wdiich the Saivites like to call 
their Bsalms.’ The report further states that ‘ the 
Saiva Siddhanta has been ftoni the beginning 
chietly the iiliilosopliy of the Sudras.’ 'I’lie spirit 
of the present revival may he seen from the com¬ 
ments made on the report by the learned editor 
of the S.D., V. V. Kamanan—first, to the ellect 
that there were as many Brahmans jiresent ‘as 
could possibly be expected in such strictly re¬ 
ligious functions’ ; and, second, that ‘ tin; greatest 
Apostles of God whose teachings constitute tlie 
Saivddvaita Siddhaiitd were for the most part 
Brahmans, and they threw open tlie flood-gates of 
true spiritual life for all children of Go<l.’ A 
further significant fa(;t in connexion with this 
revival of interest in the history of the Saiva re¬ 
ligion is the increasing use made by Saiva writers 
of Scriptural phrases and analogies. A knowdedge 
of the lonuulated doctrines of the Saiva 
will, therefore, become an increasing necessity for 
all those anxious to underst and, or who are brought 
into contact with, the religious life of South India, 
wdiich seems to tend tow^ards a change in the direc¬ 
tion of greater tolerance for surrounding religious 
beliefs, and in the direction of purifying Saivism 
from the degrading elements contained in the 
grosser forms of Sakti-w^ovship. 

5 . Formulated doctrines of the Saivas.—The 
scholastic theological doctrines of the Saivas were 


in mediaival times set forth in metrical stanzas, 
with necessary commentaries for their proper in- 
termetation, by a series of poet-pliilo.soi»liers held 
to have been spiritually descended fiom the first 
of these poets wlio received the earliest form in 
wdiieh they exist in South India, as a revelation 
from the Deity. This first form is known as the 
Siva Jihlnn Bodh/im,^ or ‘ Bnlighteiimeiit in J^iva- 
knowledge.’ It was composed—or arranged—by 
Mey-kandar Devar, the Divine Seer of the Truth, 
ill or about A.D. 1223. Mey-kandar was followed’ 
by Marai Jhana Samhandliar, who wrote the Saiva 
satnni/d-neri, and wd^ose disciple, the famed Kotta- 
vangudi Urnapati Siyacharyar, comjio.sed, in or 
i),D)ut A.D. 1313, the Siva-prakd.^am,'^ or ‘Light of 
Siva,’ the Tim Arut Payan^ or ‘ bruit of Divine 
Grace,* and tiie Saiikarpa Nirdknranam. The 
S.JJi.oi Mey-kandar is held to be the most aiitliori- 
tative of ajl these works, as being a direct revela¬ 
tion from Siva, 

‘ for the purjKiae of pointm^^ out tiie way to pro<;oe(i from the 
knowledj^e of the bo(i> full of sorrow to the kiiowledj^e of the 
soul and thence to the ktiowlcdjfe of the Supreme Spirit’(tr. 
Nallagwami Pillai, Mail raw, l.V.I.S). 

It is a free translation into Tamil—in Ai^iriyain 
metre w'itli a commentary in Vein ha metro—of 
twelve Sanskrit stanzas said to have formed part 
of llaurava Ayanoj, of which Ayconas, or eaily 
works in Sanskiit iiicnlcatiiig the my.^tic worsliip 
of Siva and Sakli, there are said to be 28, now 
gradually coming to light, of which two have been 
translated.'* The Tamil stanzas of Mey-kandar 
are of such 

‘extreme terseness of liiction and brevity of expression that 
even the ordinary Pundits are not able to understand them 
without proper commentaries, and very few Pundits caii be 
found in Southern India who are able to expound the text 
properly even now’ (Nallaswami Pillai, op. cit. p. \ iii). 

Barnett has recently contended [JRAS, duly 
1910)—and his view has been accepted in Aaiva 
centres ^in Madras—that the formulated doctrines 
of the Saivas, as they first appear in the S.J.B.j 
reached the Southern Dravidians from the north. 
His contention is therefore that the 
‘ livinjf faith of the majority of living Tamils is almost in every 
respect, and certainly in all essentials, the same (lo('trine that 
was taujcht in Kashmir about the be^Miming of the 11th cent, 
by Abhmava Gupta.’ 

Ik^th of the schools lie traces to the Svetd.ivatara 
Upafiisad, and jioints out that 

‘tlie elements of ,lhe Tamil Saiva Siddhdnta, the Sanskrit 
dj/ania^', ami the Saiva theology of Kashmir are all contained 
in the ^vetdivafara (Jpami<ad, which %Na3 canonical long 
before the days of Sankara’ {S.D., June 1910). 

’riiese ideas of the Svetd-svafara Upani^ad were 
in Kashmir formulated into the Spamhi and Praty- 
ahhijna scliools, and, according to Ihunett, 

* meanwhile filtered down through various chatinels into the 
land.s of the Dravidians, for whose am'ient cults it supplied a 
theological basis.’ 

Wliatever may be the final conclusion on this 
point, as to whether the formulated doctrines of 
(he Saivas descended from north to south or 
ascended from soutii to north—fur ilia SvetdJvatara 
Upanisad and the various current schools of 
Iiulian philoso})hy, such as the Saukhya, Yoga, 
and Veifanta, were in the hth (;ent. eipuilJy well 
known in tlie .south and in the north, and Sanskrit 
was used for literary pur])oses in the south as w ell 
as in the north—all the teclinical terms of the 
system and its essential features are contained in 
Saiva devotional literature of South India fiom 
the 7 th and 8 th centuries. These technical terms 
and essential features are—as set forth, towards 
the,end of the 8 th or beginning of tlie 9th cent., 
in Sankara’s Cominentary on tne Bialima Sutras 
(ii. 2. 37)—that 

1 Hereafter cited as S.J.D. 3 Hereafter cited as S.P. 

Hereafter cited as T.A.P. 

* A full account of the Agamas is given by V. V. Ramadan in 
hia tr. of Appaya’s t’ommentary on VedariLa-eutras (iladraa; 
now being printed in ])art^). 
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* the Lord (Pati) waa the operative oauae of the world, and that 
the l>ond8 (paiiam) of the soul (paJu, or animal) were broken by 
the teacbin^^a of the Loid.' 

The funuulated doctrines, as ti/ey first appear in 
the merely give tlie sclioiastic exjilanation 

of these ternjs, and teach the nieans wheiehy tlie 
middle term (in prdain jui.Ui), the ‘ l>ond,’ or 
peUam, may be sublimated, and how the soul, or 
^cihi, free from the f(!tter, may then unite with 
its Master, the land. 

These formulated doctrines, so far as it Ims been 
found j)usHil)I(^ to extract a consistent account from 
conllmtirig interpretations, are as follows : — 

i. 6 iVA, THK EP'FICIENT CAUSE OF CREATION.— 
A First Cause is postulated from a piinciple of 
efTect and cause. Accordin^^ to the S.J.IL, be¬ 
cause the Universe is seen dillerentiated into forms 
known as ‘ he, slie, and it,’ and undergoes clianges 
of devolution, continuation, and involution, it le- 
quires a First (biuse ; just as, when one sees a pot, 
a cause—tlie potlm —is required. 'Tins J^hrst (’uiise 
is not, liowever, reduced to the (ulniita, or non- 
duality of Sankara - One only without a Second— 
where the cosmos is a delusion conjured up as a 
dream by an unreal nidyn. riie Saiva system is, 
nevertheless, held to he a(jrr(it(i, and to be foumled 
on strict non-duality. Siva is, accortlingly, the 
Sole ( 'ause, without any other co-o[)eiating deity 
such as Hiahma or Vii^nu, the Ihahmanic Creator 
and Preserver, for ‘we cannot lind out cause for 
ultimate cause/ {Siva Jhniia liatndvali'^ [a nuxlern 
catechism]). Siva stands supreme; all tlie deitu's 
of later Brahmanism are merely of the natuie of 
highest souls, dependent on Siva to carry out his 
tiisposition or em'rgy. Ho alone is the .source* 
from which tlie cosmos is energized throughout 
Its course of creation, [ueservation, and involu¬ 
tion. lie is never the ohh‘ct of thougdit, he le- 
mains eternally pure Subject. lie is neither 
8])irituai form, nor is he formiess (S.F. xiv.). 

Almost the first—the ever repeat^—verse of the Kiiral 


TI)o «-(>rsl)ij> of the liiujam and hn/fi is explained 

bvintellectualisaivastobetliewwsliipnotofplialho 

emblems, but of tbe rcpiosoiitatives of tbe pillar 
or temple of the Deity, and various other idea, 
told of 111 the Furaiias, such a.s the pillar of lire in 
which the enei fjy of Siva appeared before HrahniS 
and Viijnii, to show his suiireimicy, so that theiice- 


• me worship of the drV/^m has been iiiaiiKMirated in the world^ 
Tlie pedest^iJ (Ungd cs Mabiidtvi, and the iingam itself ii tne 
\isibleMahe^vaia’(P«pe. - 

(a) The necessity for creation. —There exists, it 
i.s held, an eternal necessity that a cosmos must 
be created, because souls, w hicli nev'(3r vary in 
number and are eternal, rcfpiiie a cosmos wherein 
to work out the result of /carniet, or deeds, which 


i.s al.so eternal. 

d’he S.P., therefore, says that 
‘Creation is an act of j^race ; in the world alono souls are able 
to eat their karma and to rid thcMiiselves of inipiirity and 
attain muktt, union with (.lod ’ (Ooodwill, .S.D., March 1903, 


p. Ms). . , , . , 

T'he underlying princijde of this doctrine is tliat 
deeds, or karma, must he ripoual before they can 
he eaten or consumed ; and, as a place for this 
process of ripening is iieces-iary, a cosmo.s must of 
necessity he evolv(*d, and this evolution (,\'tn take 
place only tinough tlie grace, or love, of Siva. It 
IS not until deetls of the })ast biiths, deeds of the 
present birth, and deeds of the enlightened done 
hetueen enlightenment and linal release ,are 
‘ balanced’ that iinal union of tlie soul WTth Siva 
ensues. The T.A.J\ (vi, 1) clearly states that it 
is nut possible for release to take }>l:u:e until ‘ the 
une<jual good and evil hceome balanced.’ All deed 
being an evil, as imuelyg leading to re-births, it 
hecuiiH's necessary that Siva, through his grace, 
should evolve a Univeise, at the end of each icon, 
for tlie benefit of the Hock of souls who have not 


attained the balancing of their deeds and release 


in pievious existences of the phenomenal Universe. 
At the commencement of each icon 


dtHjIures ; ‘He has neither likes nor dislikes (desires nor non- 
desires).’ To the question. Has God form or no form, or is He 
both form and formless? we find the answer, ‘He has all 
the above three and none of these' (S.J.Jl.). It is also 
declared that ‘He is form and not form, but to those who 
know Him he has the form of knowledjje ' j. iv ). He 

is also said to be ‘incomprehensible by His greatness, by His 
minuteness, by His great grace, and in tbe benefits He confers ’ 
(.S’ J.H. 3). being neither spirit nor form, but ‘ being Abso¬ 
lute Being (or sad) or pure Subject, he can never be the olqect 
f cognition’ (Hoismgton, S.P. xiii ). Tbe full definition of 
iva, considered to be the true and onl> full One, is : ’ That 
which is perceived by the senses is a-sat (not-Being or Change¬ 
able). That which is not so perceived does not exist. God is 
neither the one nor the other, and hence called .S'lra Sat (pure 
Being) by the wise, chit (pure Intelligence) or ^iva, when not 
understood by the human intelligence, and Sat (Being) when 
perceived by divine intelligence ’ (N vf. R vi ). He is, as tran- 
aoendent Being, in inseparable connexion with dispositions or 
higher energies, the para iaktis, of Being, Intelligence, and 
Bliss, or Sat, chit, dnanda. 

Notwithstanding the.se fundamental doctrines of 
the advaita nature of Siva as Final Cau.se and 
Abstract Subject of Thought, lie is, jn one form or 
another, represented in the many^ Saiva temples. 
It is contended, by the modern Saiva reformer, 
who sees that ‘ the worst feature of modern 
Hinduism is its idolatry’ (Nallaswami, op. cit.. 
Preface), that all these forms in («*mples are merely 
symliolical of some idea or tliougdit respecting a 
Heity who eternally remains formle.s.s. In popular 
imagination these temph,*-forms are view’cd as the 
very abode of a deity, to whom food and oll’eringH 
are presented for material enjoyment. The two 
idols to which popular J^aivi.sin pays peculiar 
adoration are, 

‘first, the In'ipam and lifirji ; and, secondly, the image of Siva 
accom)>anied with Uma, whose form is generally comluned into 
one with his. These really represent one idea, I^ivn and Suktl, 
the god and the energy which is inseparable from him, which 
combine to create, sustain, and destroy the Universe' (Pope, 
T. V. p. XXXV). 


‘the unconscious souls shrouded in that primeval darkness are 
responsible—in some inexplicable fashion—for the old, eternal 
deeds, the fruit of which must l>e consumed by each at the time 
of 11.8 malunty ’ (Pope, Nuladiydr, p. (>7). 

'I’he S.P., wliich of all the texts gives the c]eare.st 
exposition of this Draviilian imBhod of dealing 
w'ith the soul’s state of ‘original .mu,’ does so by 
meiely saying that it is the .soul's natural .state; 
that there is no a.s.signahle cause for it; that, 
while the Deity is pure, the .soul is imjmre in the 
natural state, just as the coat of rust is natural to 
copper (Hoi.sington, p. UH). 

\h) Method and source of creation. —Absolute 
Being having been acc(q»te(f by the Dravidians a.s 
the liighest philosophic truth that could be ex¬ 
tracted fioni surrounding current Yoga, Sahkhya, 
and Vedanta philosojihies, it became a necessity 
to bring this jihilosojihic conception into con¬ 
formity with the religious x\ants of the people. 
'Die ordinary intelligence of the Dravidian folk— 
whom it was nece^^.saiy to enfold in Hinduism — 
demanded a henelicent Deity, all-powerful and 
all-graeioii.s, willing and able to save the soul from 
the haunting terrors of transmigrations in higher 
and l<iwer forms, the awards of deed, and a real 
Universe. Kealism—the banner of the revolt 
under which the Dravidian intellect fought 
against Aryan non-duality—finally conqueied, 
and, as a re.sult, tlie so-called ndvaitn, or non¬ 
duality, of the phil().so])liic concejition of Siva had 
to become graduated down till it became what is 
virtually a form of dvaita, or duality. 

The stages of reasoning by which this transition 
is grailuated could hardly ever have appealed to 
po{)ular imagination, or even to common intelli¬ 
gence. Saiva philosophy, loth to hold the cosmos 
os unreal, as the dream product of unreal tnayd, 
an<l .still keen to call its system advaita, or non- 


I Hereafter cited ai S.J.R. 
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duality, had, neverthejewH, to frame a theory to 
explain Kllect from Siva, Ultimate Cause. To 
pustulate matter (see SaSjkhya) would have at once 
rediKHui the system tu jup'e duality, inconsistent 
witii tlie coneeption of Siva; accuidiiigly there 
wips postulated im^rely the existenee of an under¬ 
lying basis of creation, an essence, a form of 
matter, elemental matt(.*r which was called pure 
{sn(l(lk(i) 7 /idyd. This pure inuydy or elemental 
abstiact matter, is held to co-exist with Siva 
eternally, producin^^ <litlerentiated spheres of 
action tor souls. Pure rndyd has, however, no 
connexion with souls, which are associated with 
an impure toim of elemental matter (akin to the 
SAnkhya j/rrt/c/'ti) known as imj)ure {asiuhllui) 
mdyd. [n this impuie indyd inhere the mn/us, or 
imj)urities ot soiils-^tliose of karnin^ or deed, and 
dnawnn, ignorance, the state or condition of the 
8 oi]l {anu) {T<(ttva KaUdlei^ p, 14). 

Siva, co-existing with [)ure mdyd as an ellicient 
cause of creation, is pure thought (c/uC, pure bliss 
(aminf/a), as disp(jsitions or emu gies, as well as 
having the disjajsitioiis or energies of desire or 
will {irchd), action {kriyd),^n.\\d knowledge 
4'hese are the highest of Siva’s energies, Ins para 
^(iktis, essentially connected with him, but ovei 
which he stands aloof and supreme. Prom the 
first twm of these jtard ,{f(ktis, thought and bliss, 
are successively developed the p(trd .sitktis of desire, 
action, and wisdom. 

All existence, from Absolute Heing to earth, 
is dill'ereiitiated as posse.ssing essential natures, 
categorie.s, or properties called faiivas. Of these 
tattvas there are hO primary, wdiich jiroduce a 
cosmos of tJQ sulKirdinate tattvas. The 36 pri¬ 
mary tattvas contain 5 pure,/atO’n.v, which sjuing 
into being by the gTa(*e of Jsiva’s para .^akCis. Of 
the 5 pure tattvas the 1st is Nadani, the male 
energy of Deity, ilevelo[)ed from pure mdyd; the 
‘2nd is Vindu, the female energy of Deity, develope<l 
from Nildam ; the 3rd, deve)oi)ed from Vindu, is 
Sad& Siva, or the state of Siva before assuming 
forms for the enlightenment of souls; the 4th 
is lAvara, develc)])ed from Sada Siva, whicli is the 
obscuring element; and the 5th, developed from 
Isvara, is pure know ledge, the [)ure element which 
enlightens souls (UoisingPm, ‘'lattva Kattalei,’ 
JAOS, 1854). The iSada Siva tattva is tiiat in 
which the twm energies of action and knowledge 
are equal, the Isvara tattva is that in which 
action predominates over knowledge, and the 
pure knowledge tattva is that in W'liich the energy 
of knowledge predominates over that of action. 

It follows from this that Siva may be taken as 
the ellicient cause of creation, the/inrra being 

the instrumental cause, and mdyd the material 
cause. 

The process is explained, perhaps more clearly than else¬ 
where, in S.P. (xxii.). Here it is staged that the Nadum. or 
Sivain, or male eneri^y, the first of the Siva tattvas, is devel<)i)ed 
from or genn, or pure mdya, by the operation of Siva's 

pani iakti, knowledjfe ; and that, by the co-operation of the 
para ^akti of action, Vindu, or separately orjfaijized female 
energy, is developed from Nadam ; thence Sada Siva, IiJvara, 
and pure knowledge. 

These 5 pure tattvas pertain only to the highest 
order of souls, the vijfdlna kalarSy wdio have only 
the single mala of dnavam ; for souls associated 
with tlie impure form of elemental matter—inijmre 
mdyd —there is a five-fold investment, or pa dr ha 
kadrhuka, developed, by the ;^i'ace of Sada Siva, 
of 5 imjuire tattvas; Kalam (time), Niyati (neces¬ 
sity), Kala (determination), and—<leveloped from 
KalA—Vidya (finite knowledge), and Ka^^am or 
Iccha (desire). In addition to the aUive five-fold 
investment, there is developed—by the grace of 
pure knowledge—first, mula prakpiti,^ the source 

1 ‘The Sflnkhyae maintain that Prakpti is eternal. But that 
it not correct; for, at it it imiltifarioutly varied among all 
olawet of toult, it it not eternal (it perishable) like an earthen 


(maUnial) of all tlie subsequent developments; 
(D rhitlam (the wull), ( 2 ) huddhi (the judgment),’ 
(3) (ihumkdram (the individuality or the 1-maker), 
and (4) manas (mind or understanding) ; thence— 
veiy much after the manner of all Siinkh\aii and 
other Indian metaphysics—the 20 piimaiy ele¬ 
mental natures, tattvas, or categories, earth, water, 
lire, and ether ; ears, skin, eyes, tongue, nose ; tan- 
mdlras, or the rudimentary elements of sound, 
touch, form, smell ; and organs of actions, hands*, 
feet, mouth, excretion, and generation. From 
tliese lu'imary tattvas are developed, in the usual 
manner of Indian philosophy, the subordinate 60 
tattvas, or visible physical external organs (Hoi- 
.sington, lor. cit.). 

ii. I'nE .SOUL. —The soul is lu'ld to be enclosed 
from eternity in a line or subtle body, or siLksina 
karlra. 'tbis is an inherent covering which per¬ 
sists wdtb the soul tlirongb all its transmigra¬ 
tions. It passi's with the soul to the various 
h(‘av(‘ns or ludls, w liere icwards or |)enalties for 
good and evil d(ie(ls are expcnenced, and it also 
eiivelojis it during re-hirth. The soul is called 

"-a word derued fiom anu, ‘ atom,’because it 
is exceedingly small ; and it is so called bec-au.se, 
wbmi associated with ignorance or dnavam, the 
state ot tlu' atom is very small, although it is a 
Vindu (cosmic genu) in its natural state (Nallas- 
wami, S.J.Jk p. 4). It is also said that the soul 
(Skr. dtmd) is called ana (‘ atom ’ ), 

‘ be<'ause the all-perv.uhng nature of the soul {(itina) hoa 
Imuleti to an atom by its bondage' (.S’.J./{.). 

'Die .soul—from eternity being associated with 
the impurities, or malas, of diiavam, mdyd, and 
karma —lia.s lirst to arouse the grace {arid) of tlie 
D(‘ity to ajipear as an obscuring energy or tirodha 
sakti, Ix^fore the soul, freed from its malas, can 
gain know'ledge and ‘.see the truth of its oneness 
with JSiva ’ {S.J.B. vi.). 

The soul is delined in the S.J.B. (i.) as ‘ mdydvi 
yantra tarnivinul dnmd {dtmd),' or as existing 
within the body as a 7 ?m//d-tiiade instrument. All 
souls are divided into ( 1 ) ( 2 ) pralayd- 

kalars, and (3) sakalars. The first, or highest, 
order of souls—the vijddiiakalars —are freed from 
mdyd and karma (matter and deeds), and have 
only one vutla, or impurity, of dnavam, or nature 
of the soul. 'I'hese souls have reached the sphere 
of the 5 pure tattvas, and, being freed from future 
births and re-births, merely await final union with 
Siva. The second clas.s of souls—the pralaydkalars 
—are under the inlluence of the tw^o nuilas of ana- 
XHim and karma, which condition them to renewed 
births and re-hirths. The third class—the sakalars 
—W'liich includes all human beings and tlie ordi¬ 
nary godsordevas, liavo the tliree malas of dnavam, 
karma, and mdyd, and are subject to sense per¬ 
ception, having corporeal cxistciu'es, wherein 
karma has to he halaiieed. The soul w'hi(’h has 
corporeal existences is described as proceeding at 
death from its phy.sieal body, or st/nlla sarlra, to 
‘ undergo ita experiences in heaven or hell, and forgetting 
euch experiences, just as a droameif forgets his experiences of 
the waking staU*, passes as an atom in its SnkHlinia Sarira 
stale into a suitable womb at concept ion, impelled thereto br 
the desire created by its previoug karma’ (Aallaywami Pillai, 
S.J.B. p. 13). 

iii. The bond and the keuease of the soul. 
—The pdsam, the bond, which tetters the soul’s 
intelligence is a rope of three strands made up of 
dnavam, tw'o-fold deeds, and mdyd. Anavarn, or 
state or character of tlie soul {anu, ‘ atom ), is 
the first strand of the rope w'liich fetters the 
soul, and it persists beyond the other two strands. 
This dnavam is an essentially inliererit mala, or 
defilement, wdiich darkens the soul’s light or 

vesael. Hence iU source or cause is Miyii’ (S.J.B. xli. (HoiBing- 
ton]). This is oppoaed to the Sankhya t b(.‘ur> that inula yrakvai, 
primordial matter, can ielf-develop the cosmoi. 
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intelligence, so that it cannot understand its tru^ 
nature (S.J.B. iv.), its oneness with Siva. 

This ignorance or darkness of tlie soul musi 
receive enlightenment, two-fold deeds must bt 
balanced, and indyd sublimated, before tlie sou' 
gains its final release {mukti, 8kr. ,* mutt} or v\du 
Tamil). The soul was, by the grace of Siva, sen 
into sense-perception witli a cosujos, 

‘in order that, the effect of deeds (a parte ante) boiiijf re 
cnoyed or cancelled, the soul mij^ht at lenj^Lh l)e enliKditene*! 1),'\ 
special jfrace and so l)ec()ine jfradnaily dlaentAn^letl and puri 
fled ; the consnmniation of which is inutlt, or ^rial emancipation 
and mystic ineffable eternal union with Siva’ (Pope, T.l'. 
p. xlvi). 

The Final Cause, Siva, being pure Subject of 
thought, could never he an object of knowle<lge to 
the soul. Soul being associated with sense-per¬ 
ception cannot ‘ rise above itself in intelligence.’ 

The soul can daily become more contemplative ; 
more conscious that there must be sotne final 
solution of its unrest; more spiritual (1) by per 
forming all the usual devotional altruistic practices 
{cluiryd)^ {'2) by jiractice of religious ritual and 
worsbit) of the Deity and Divine teachers as 
symbolized in the tmnples (Aro/d), and (3) by 
practices {yoga) of a [iliysical nature to aid in the 
contemplation of the Deity (see V(^OA). All these 
three— vJuiryd, kriyu^ yoga —can only add ta kanua 
further transmigrations. d'hey, howijver, so 
spiritualize the soul (hat it becomes fit for final 
leading to enliglitenment. 

The S.l\ (siltra ixxvi.) sums uj> the final tloc- 
trine of release by dei laring that the triple bond 
of dnavani, karma^ and inuyCt can be destroyed 
only by the grace of Siva, which is the same as 
tlie para Inkti of j)ure knowledge; this alone 
will^‘cause the soul to unite with the Divine feet 
of Siva.’ The S.J^B. (sutra viii.) shows how the 
grace (or arul) of Siva supplies a Divine teacher, 
or guru, to enlighten the soul: 

‘The Lord, appearing as guru to the soul, which has 
advanced in charya, knyd, and yoga, inatructa him that he is 
wasting himself by living among the savage five senses; and 
the soul, underaUnding its real nature, leaves its former 
associates, and, not being different from Him, becomes united 
to His fec^t.’ 

The Siva system thus ascribes the self-illumina¬ 
tion of the soul, as pure subject of tliongbt 
identical with the supreme subject of thought, to 
the grace, or highest disposition or energy, of the 
Deity energizing the soul to this self-illumination 
by ineaiis of a Divine teaeher. This knowledge is 
said to spring up spontaneously to vijndnakalars, 
or highest order of souls ; to tlie jrralaydkalars it 
comes through a guru, or teacher in Divine form ; 
and for the snkalars the Deity conceals Himself as 
a guru, or teacher, in human form, and imjiarts 
knowledge. The soul, while awaiting final release, 
must (1) listen with desire to the gurtt's teaching, 
and must practise (2) meditation, (3) understanding, 
and (4) abstraction from all objei^ts of sense 
xxxiii.). These and tlie constant inamlible re¬ 
petition of the five mystic syllables H-vdaja-na-ma 
(‘salutation to Siva’) will have the result tliat 


•tho (tVWAa, “encrK.v" (Skr. = 'conceal '), in them vrill 

herself remove the malas and cause arul to appear i . xcm.;. 

There are ten imiierfect forms of emancipation, 
including that of the gainiriL^ of supcinatural 
powers—so commonly professed in India—as the 
result of aenuiring the nature and powers of tho 
Divinity. This power over supernatural powers 
lias been described as the teaching of some baiva* 
w'ho jirofess that 

‘the soul acquires mystic miraculous powers ; that, in fact, the 
emancipated one is so made partaker of the Divine nature and 
attributes that he is able to gain Mssession of and exercise 
miraculous powers, which are called the eight siddhu^.” 
I’ersniis professing to wield such magical powers are not in¬ 
frequently found in India, and there is in them a bewildering 
mixture of enthusiasm and fraud’ (Pope, T. V. p. xhii). 

In the recognized form of emancipation, or ijnion 
with the Deity, an essential feature of the oaiva 
religion is that there is 

’no annihilation of the soul, but its individuality or egoism is 
ost,—it^ karma having been eaten. Its identity is lost but not 
tself ’ (N'allaswami, .S' J.B. p. fiD). 

The soul has, as the result of release, this conseiou.s 
inmortality in a separate existence ; for, although 
sbaniig the blessediiess and wumlom of the supreme, it is 
miningled with His essence ’ (I’ope, 'J'.l'. p. Ixv). 

(Ixxxi.) says that tlie soul, when freed, 
is closely united with the higher knowledge, the para ^akti, by 
whom it is illuminated, and in W'hom it has a firm footing—and 
,he soul beenmes so intimately united with Siva that they 
•oristitute adiada, non-diiahtv, and thus it rests in him as the 
air rests in sjiace, and as salt dissolved in water.’ 

T.A.P. says (viii. 7C>) distinctly that, if the soul and Siva 
lecome one, there is nothing ; if there is duality, no release, or 
nukti, couUl arise; therefore, in the mystic union of the soul 
»nd Siva there is neither duality nor non-dnality. The union 
is to be held similar to that seen when the words tal, ‘foot’ 
soul), and fatat, ‘ head ’ (Siva), are joined ; according to the rules 
f Tamil phonetics, the combined word becomes ta<}aiai, the 
ami f becoming united into (^; ‘ so consider the union of soul 
.nd Siva’(viii. 77). 

Before the houI passes to its eternal rest in Siva, 
t is a nvan inutiar, ‘ frccul from lile,’ Imt living 
in the Iwdy still for a little while, but is one in feeling, soul, 
nd power, and faculty, with the Infinite Mtcrnal. He has put 
iff his rich garments and adornments, is besmeared with w'liite 
.shes, and wears the peculiar habiliment of tlie ascetic. From 
lis head depends the braided look of the t^aiva ascetic ; one 
and grasps the staff, and the other the inendicAnt’s howl; he 
na* for ever renounced the world—all the worlds—save Siva’s 
self’ (Pope from V dthavurar Purmyam [T. P. p. xiii)). 


Litbraturb.—L. D. Barnett, Cat aloque of Tamil Booksrin t.\e 
rit. Mus., Ivondon, 1900, artt. in and Siddhanta Dipika , 

inguistic Survey of India, vol. iv. ' Mui.nja and Dravidmn 
anguages’; J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, ^aira Bfligion, 
[adras, 1900; tr. of ^ira Jhnna Bodham, Marlras, ]89f), loght 
f Grace {Ttru Aruf Payan), pamphlet, Madras, l'?90 (fr^r 
ritical purposes the original must be referred m); G. U. Pope, 
rr. (Lotiflon), with valuable notes, of Kural, 1886, Nnlagoy tr, 
893, Tint Vdchakam, P.H)0 (original Tamil should alwavs be 
■eferred to); V. V. Ramanan,^ Notes and trr. in Siddhdnta 
Oipika, tr. of Veddnta-Sutra-^aiva-Bha^ya, with notes and 
oininentarips, Madra.s (now being issued in parts); M. 
.gshagiri Sastri, Pssay in Tamil Literature, Madras, 1897 ; 
iddhdnta Dipika, monthly journal, Madras (early parts 
itticult to obtain: British Museum has copies); Sundarani 
'illai. Some Milestones in Tuinil Literature, Madras, 1895, 
■jirinted w'ith postscript m Tamil Antiquary, 1909 (with 
aluahle preface by V. Venkayya) ; Tamil Antmuary ; publica- 
ons of Tamil Archwological Soinety (established li)03), Madras ; 
g Thurston, assisted by K. Rangachari, (distes and Tribes 
f Southern hidia, 7 vols., Madras, 1909; J. Vinson, L^gendt s 
mddhistes et djainas, Paris, 1900 (containing summaries of 
iree Tamil classics— Chintdmani, Sillapp’adhikaram, and 
ariimekhalai). R. \V. FrAZER. 
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Introductory (A. Lang and A. E. Taylor), 

p. ‘28. 

American.—See Divination (American). 

Babylonian (A. H. Sayce), p. 33. 

Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 34. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP.—i. General.— From 
the point of view of p.sycho-physiology, dreaming 
is only a nart of the more general phenomenon of 
sleep, and cannot be fully treated except in con¬ 
nexion with the wider topic. The physiology of 
sleep and dreams is still very little understood, as 


Greek.—See In trod, art., p. 30. 

Japanese.— See Divination (Japanese). 
Jewish.— See Divination (Jewish). 

Teutonic (B. S. Phillpo'ITS), p. 37. 

Vedic ((J. M. Bolling), p. 38. 

will be seen by comparing tlie earliest scientific 
treatment of tlie subject, that of Aristotle, with 
the latest hypotheses of modern physiological 
psychology. 

According to Aristotle {de Somno, de Somniis, 
and de Divinntione per Somnum), sleep is a 
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periodical phenomenon found in all animals, and 
in animals only. It is thus an ailection of 
that phase of mental life which is common and 
peculiar to animals, the faculty of pic.sentalion 
{t6 (pavrcKjriKdv). Its raison d'etre is the need for 
periodical recovery of the oi>,mns of i)re.sentalioii 
from the fati^uie attendant on lonjf-contimicd exer¬ 
cise. Since tliis state of fati^oie attacks the whole 
presentative machinery simultaneously, the con¬ 
ditions characteristic of sleej) must he sou;;ht 
nrinei{)ally, not in any of the special sense-or<;ans, 
but in tlie KOLvbv aladrjTi^piovy or central seat of pre¬ 
sentation, the heart. More precisely the recurrence 
of sleep is due to chan; 4 es in the hlood conse(iuent 
on the taking of food. Food, when taken into the 
hlood, evolves heat and evaporation ; the evapora¬ 
tion is suddenly cooled on reaching the brain, and 
a movement of anti[)eristasis is set up, in which 
most of the vaporized matter is repelletl again 
downwards. It is to this that the muscular re¬ 
laxation and sensory inactivity of sleep are due. 
Aristotle thus anticipates both the views that the 
imme<liate cause of sleep is a changed condition of 
the ‘ highest centres,’ an<l tliat the change is <lue 
to the temporary j)resence of toxic substances in 
the hlood. 1 fleams are aliections of the central 
organ of consciousness {KOLvhv aiaOrjT'tjpior), which 
must he carefully distinguishe<l from actual siuise- 
oercepts. In perce])tion tlie ailection is originated 
jy a real physical stimulus ; in sleep such actual 
[lercctitions occur s[)oradically, hut they are not 
the main stulf whicli <lreams are made of. The 
direct cause of the dream is tlie persistence in the 
‘ common ’ or central sensorium of faint relics of 
the motions formerly aioused by actual stimu¬ 
lation. These K^sidual motions are equally pre¬ 
sent in waking life, hut are not attended to 
because they aie obscured by the more violent 
motions due to actual present stimulus. In sleep, 
where actual stimulation is excluded, the more 
minute aliections of tlie system due to those mini¬ 
mal disturhaiues become apparent. Hence we 
are enabled to give a rationalistic explanation of 
genuine prophetic or ‘ veridical ’ dreams, when 
they are not due, as most ol them are, to mere 
coincidence. Veridical dreams of impending ill¬ 
ness, or recovery, or death are ‘indications’ of 
the coming event, due to the dreamer's .seii'^ibility 
to minute organic disturbances wliich are imper- 
cejitible in waking life. In other cases a dieam 
may actually be the cause of its own fullilment, 
by jiroviding the lirst suggestion of an action 
which is afterwards dwelt on and carried out in 
the waking state. Veridical dreams about the 
condition of our intimate friemls are accounted 
for on the ground of our special preoccujiation 
with their concenis, which renders the sleeping 
soul exceptionally sensitive to those minimal dis¬ 
turbances in its surroundings which originate in 
the friend’s organism. It is never permissible to 
ascribe such dreams to the direct agency of God ; 
if they came from God, they should be specially 
vouchsafed to the wisest and best men (which is 
not the case), and their occurrence should exhibit 
marks of intelligent de.sigii instead of being, as it 
is, sporadic and casual. 

The best modern accounts of the subject as a 
part of general psychology are perhaps those of 
Volkmann von Volkmar (especially good on the 
descriptive side) and Wundt (see Fit. below). The 
following summary is taken from Wundt. 

The causes of sleep, as of other [leriodical func¬ 
tions of the organism, must be looked for in the 
central nervous system. It is probably a condition 
due to the temporary exhaustion of the available 
energies of the nervous system, and has for its 
purpose the accumulation of fresh ‘ tensional 
forces,’ which is favoured by muscular inactivity 


and diminished production of heat. A second 
condition is the complete or partial abolition of 
attention. (Animals regularly fall asleep if de- 
piived of tbeir usual sensory stimuli, and so do 
men of low mental caf)acity.) It is probable that 
this nervous cxliaustion is merely a general con¬ 
dition favourable to sleep, its direct exciting cause 
being a specilic alteration of condition in the 
central nervous system which is normally accom- 
jianicd with the relaxation of attention. It is 
niost likely that narcotics produce their effect by 
inducing this central change. Hence Purkinje 
and others have held that the direct cause of sleep 
is to be found in the partial using up of the oxygen 
of the nervous system elfected by the accumula¬ 
tion of carbonic aind, the final product of respira¬ 
tion. In what region of the brain the assumed 
‘ slee})-centre ’ lies is not known. The physio¬ 
logical ch.'inges induced are in general of tlie 
nature of inliibit i(jns, e.g. diminution of the acti¬ 
vity of heart and lespiratory ajiiiaratus, probably 
due to contraction of the smallest cercliral bloocl- 
vessels. The period of deepest sleep appi'ars to 
begin about three-iiuarters of an hour after its 
commencement, and to last about half an hour. 
Then follows a i)en()d of lighter slumber of several 
hours’ duration, which forms a pn‘j)aration for 
waking. The j>eriod of dcct)est .sleep is jirobably, 
as a rule, one of complete, or all but complete, un¬ 
consciousness. Drc'aming, on this view, is an ac¬ 
companiment of the gradual transition from sleep 
to waking. Similarly, Volkmann divides the pro¬ 
cesses into five stages : (1) drowsiness; (2) falling 
asleep ; (3) com])lete sleej) ; (4) lighter sleep, at¬ 
tended by dreams ; (f)) waking. I’he dream has 
two child chaiacteristics : {a) the memory image.s 
of which it is largidy composed an; hallucinatory, 
i.e, they are mistaken for real and present physical 
things ; (h) the process of a]»})ercei)tion is altered, 
so tliat tlie actual percepts which enter into the 
dream are interpreted in an illusory fashion. 

Dream-appearances, which Volkmann classes as 
hallucinations, an; more accurately regarded by 
Wundt as generally, if not always, based on illu¬ 
sion ; i.e. they are misinterpretations of actual 
minimal sense-impressions, such as those due to 
slight noi.ses, to the position of the sleeper’s limbs, 
to trilling pains, slight diHi<;ulties in breathing, 
lialjiitations, and the like. A slight intercostal 
pain is mistaken for the stab of an enemy’s 
dagger, a movement of the foot for a fall from a 
tower, the rhytlim of our own breathing for the 
rhythmical motions of flying, etc. The visual 
dream is based on erroneous interj»retation of 
internal retinal stimulations, which appear to the 
dreamer a.s flights of birds, butterllies, lishes, etc. 
(The present wiiter does not believe that la; ever 
lias dreams of this kiml, which Wundt regards as 
remarkably common.) Dreams of water aie ex¬ 
plained by Wundt as due to Urindrang in the 
sleeper’s body. Hence again the exceptional fre¬ 
quency of dreams of lishes. (The present writer, 
in general a constant and vivid dreamer, never 
dreams of fishe.s at all, nor do several persona 
of whom he has made inquiries.) The common 
dream in which w'e hunt bir an object that can 
never be found, or start on a journey and have 
repeatedly to return for something that has been 
forgotten, is ex[)lained as due to disturbances of 
the Gtmeingejuhly the general mass of organic 
sensations. The successive illusions of the dream 
are woven into a continuous story by association 
with memory-images. Wundt attaches special im¬ 
portance to memories from the immediate past, 
jiarticularly those connected with deep emotional 
excitement. 'I'lius he accounts for our dreams of 
the recently dead by the emotion with which we 
w'atched their last moments and attended their 
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burial. (This explanation is clearly insufficient. 
We dream regiilarly of those for whom we have 
cared the most, thou^di their death may not have 
lieen recent, and may have taken place at the 
other end of the world. Wundt also omits to 
take account of the common tendency to dream of 
events from our early childhood, even wdien they 
are of a trivial kind and not likely ever to have 
been attended with any special (fegree of emo¬ 
tional excitement.) 

In general this account would seem to lay too 
much stress on the element of illusion and too 
little on that of hallucination. It is probably 
true that actual minimal sensations form points 
de rep^re in all our dreams, but there is no reason 
to coniine the element of genuine hallucination 
to the one function of establi.shing links of con¬ 
nexion. Nor i.s a.ssociation by itself a sufficient 
principle to explain the way in which the dreamer 
interprets his minimal percepts. The individiiars 
habits of diet, no doubt, largely determine the 
type of his dreams. A man who eats a heavy 
meal just before going to bed is likely to dn\‘im 
very diH’ciently from one whose meal.s are light 
anci who eats and drinks nothing for several hours 
before going to slccj), Hut, in the main, (he cue 
for our in(cr[)re(ation of our dream-sen'-'ations is 
given by our emotional interests; we dream most 
about the things and |)ersons wherein we are 
interested. Hence dreams often exhibit a more 
rigidly logical scujuence of events than the facts of 
waking libi. Since the ortlinary avenues of inter¬ 
course with the extra-subjective world are all but 
cut otr in sleep, the dream can follow its course 
without interruption, whereas in Making life we 
have constantly to suspend the M'orking-out of a 
course of thought or action to attend to wholly 
irrelevant issues. In much the same May mo may 
explain tM’o of the most familiar peculiarities of 
dreams—their ex train’d inary vividness, and the 
curious foresliortcning of time uhich seems (o 
occur in them. The vividness seems to be due 
to the absen(;e of the ma.Hs of complex and un¬ 
interesting det.'iil in wliicdi the really interesting 
experiences of waking life are framed. The inter¬ 
esting presentation stands out alone, or almost 
alone, and thus engrosses the w'hole available at¬ 
tention of the sleeper ; if we see a sunlit meadow, 

M'e see also the shadows that sweep across it, but 
in a dream we may be aware of the light M'itbout 
the shadow. So M'ith the apparent .shortening of 
time. The dream is wholly made u[) of the inter¬ 
esting moments, M'ithout the uninteresting detail 
which would form their setting in real life. We 
may dream, e.g^., of eating a dinner, but we do 
not dream each bite sojiarately, tliougli we should 
have to perform each separately in n'al life. Or 
we dream of an important interview, M’ithoiit 
dreaming of all the unintere.sting and irrelevant 
‘ padding ’ wdiich would really spin it out. Hence 
the apparent contraction of events which would 
really till hours or days into a dream which occu¬ 
pies a few seconds of real time. 

The question M’hether sleep is always accom¬ 
panied by dreams or not is one which there seems 
no means of ansMering. The general opinion of 
psycholopsts appears to be that the deepest sleep 
IS entirely unconscious, and that all our dreams 
belong to the phase of gradual return to the 
waking state. This is not, however, proved by 
the fact that we seem only to remember dreams 
which immediately precede Making. For it is a 
common experience to wake, like Nebuebadnerzar 
(Dn ‘J), with the firm conviction that Me have hod 
a striking dream which we are totally unable to 
recall. In such cases, it often happens that the 
lost dream is suddenly remembered towards the 
evening. The (iognate facts of hy])notism also show 


the fallacy of arguing that an interval from which 
we can recall nothing must have been one in which 
M’e M’crc RMuire of nothing. bet her the mind 
thinks ahvays,’ as Descartes and Leibniz maintain 
and Locke <lenieH, must, for want of evidence, be 

left an open (picstion. ^ , 

One or the most curious features of the dream 

1. s the modilication of the central personality of 
the dreamer which not infrequently occurs. We 
dream that we are committing, M’illi a light heart, 
misdemeanours or even crimes which M'oiild be 
impo.ssihle to us in waking life. Or a man may 
dream that he is a M'oman (or vice versa), and the 
assumed rdle may he kept up tlirongdiout the 
dream M’ith remarkable cliamatic veri.sinnlitude. 
Or one may assume, for the purposes of the dream, 
the personality of some familiar hi.storical char¬ 
acter, such as" Mary Stuart or Oliver Cromwell. 
Or, again, if the nrcsent Miiter can trust his 
analy.sis of his oMn dreams, the sense of individual 
personality may he temporarily completely sub¬ 
merged ; the dreamer may drop out of tlie list of 
dramatis personr? of his dream, M'hich then an- 
oroximates v'cry closely to Schojienliauer s ‘ will- 
ess intuition.' The reverse process seems also to 

occur. One may begin by dreaming that he is 
reading or hearing a story of adventure, and may 
then unconsciously become the hero of the inci¬ 
dents dreamed of. Similarly, in the common type 
of dream in M'hich we are transported hack into 
the time of our childhood, we usually assume a 
suitable personality. We think and feel as chil¬ 
dren, not as our adult selves. Presumably the.se 
hiftings of personality, M’hich may fairly be called 
examples of ‘alternating per.sonality,’ are immedi¬ 
ately due to a passing (diange in the mass of 
Gcmeinqcfuhl, or general organic sensation. They 
may lie compared with similar modilications insti¬ 
tuted by hypnotic suggestion or by the direct 
introduction of toxic substances into the nervous 
.system. 

2 . In Greek literature.—The belief in the Divine 

and proplietic character of dreams is universal 
throughout Greek literature. In the classical 
language the exposition of dreams i.s regularly .sub¬ 
sumed under as one special province of the 

art of the ndyns, or seer. Aeschylus, Mriting early 
in the 5th cent., when the rise of ‘ Sophistic ’ was 
giving a special im))etuH to the gloritication of 
‘ culture heroes,’ inclmlcs the discovery of the rules 
of or.eiromancy among the chief things for M-hicIi 
mankind are indebted to Prometheus {From. 
Vinct. 485 ; K^Kpiva TrpQroz 6v€ipdT(jjv A xpi I Oirap 
yevtadai, kt\.). In Homer the sender of dreams 
is Zeus ; it is, e.r;., he m Iio directly dispatches the 
lying dream to Agamemnon in Iliad, ii. 5 ffi 
[Homer regards dreams as actual beings ; there is 
a ‘ peo[)le of dreams ’ on the dim path to the land 
of the dead (Od. xxiv. 12). In tlie case of Aga¬ 
memnon’s false dream, Nestor says : ‘ Had any 
otlier of the Aclueans told ns this dream, we might 
deem it a false thing and rather turn away tliere- 
from ; but noM’ he hath seen it wlio of all Achauins 
avoweth himself the greatest’ (//. ii. 80-8:1). As 
the over-lord, in Homer, is lord by tlie Mill of 
Zeus, he is apparently sup[)osed (without much 
positiveness) to receive from Zeus counsel in 
dreams, while other men’s dreams are of no 
account, unless, indeed, some accepted SreipordXot, 
or dealer in dreams, accredits them. The won! 
occurs but once in Homer (It. i. 63 : ‘ some sooth¬ 
sayer or interpreter of dreams, for dream, too, is 
from Zeus’). In parts of Australia the nativfw 
believe that a supernatural being, ‘ Kutchi of tlie 
Dieri, Bimnl of the Wurunjerri, or Dararnulun of 
the Coast Murring,’ may visit the medicine-man 
in dream or vision and reveal to him matters of 
importance (Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. A us 
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trnlia^ London, 1904, p. 89). The drearn-visitant 
may also be a ghost ; tlie dreamer then consults 
the medicine man, who pronounces on the merits 
of the vision [ib. 434).—A. Lang.] 

Elsewhere in Greece we find traces of a cruder 
and more nrimitive belief. In Hesiod’s Theogony 
(211-213), Night gives birth, without father, to 
‘ Doom and black Weird and Death and Sleep 
and the family of Dreams ’ ; elsewhere it is Earth 
who produces prophetic visions of the future 
(F^urip. Iphig, in Tauru, 1261 f.: uvxia 
aaro (pdafxar duelpiov). This suggests that the 
original view w^as that the prophetic character of 
the dreams got at certain spots, .such as Dol})hi, 
was due to the inherent virtues of the locality 
itself ; the later and more refined theory was that 
the dreams are directly inspired by the gcnl to 
whom the seat of [irophecy is consecrated, 'riiiis 
the oracle of Delphi came into the possession of 
Apollo, and Apollo, l>esi(le.s revealing tlie future 
through the mouth of his ‘insj)iied’ piophetess, 
is the great sender of veridical visions and dreams. 
It i.s he who in Aescdiylus hounds Oiestes on to 
his revenge by threats conveyed perhaps in lior- 
rible dreams, and ])r('pares the way for tlu^ enter¬ 
prise by sending tlie drc*am which ("lytnemnestra 
misinterprets as signifying her son’s death. Simi¬ 
larly the practice of obtaining j)i esci iptions for 
ailments by incnbatioy} {i.c. by diearning on a spot 
of special and [iis^ved prophetic viitmdi^, in his- 
torical times, jxs'uliarly under the patnmage of 
A.sclepius, and his great temple at Ejudaurus is 
the most famous of the sanctuaries at n hu h such 
dream presciiptions couhl be received. It uas 
usual for the god in person to ‘ apjtear in a 
ilream’ to the patient and dictate the reimsly, ot 
even leave it behind him. When we lememher 
that tlnue was a widely circulated popular scien¬ 
tific liteiature of medical work.s addre.H.sed to the 
lay-public and containing directions for diet and 
exercise, and prescriptions for common di.sordeis, 
Nve can readily understand the considerable repute 
obtained by sanatoria of tiiis kind. Apart from 
these great sanctuaries, there were also private 
professional ex[)onents of the science of interpret¬ 
ing dreams {6i>fipoKpiTaL), w’ho were regularly at 
the service of the credulous. Thus'riieophiastus 
[Charact. xvi. 11) notes it as characteristic of the 
S€i<Ti5aip.u>y, or dH'ot, that, ‘ when he sees a dream, 
he goes to the duapoKplraL, the p-dvras, or the augurs 
{opuidouKOTroL), to ask to what god, male or female, 
he should otter prayer.’ There were also, as with 
ourselves, handl>ooKs of the science, for private 
use, one of which, that of Artemidorus, belonging 
to the 2nd cent. A.D., ha.s come dow n to us. Even 
apart from the performance of special ritual purifi¬ 
cations (d7ro5to7ro^or7)<7eis) to avert the fulfilment of 
evil dreams, it was held an effectual method of 
banishing them, as of baulking the eflect of evil 
forebodings generally, to come out into the open 
air and ' tell tliem to the sky,’ as Iphigenia (foes 
with her sinister tlream in Euripides [Iphig. in 
Tauris, 42 : A Kaivd 5’ i)k€i yi'/^ (p^pouaa (pdapara [ 
irpbi CLidip’ ft Ti dif rSd' terr’ Akos). The same remetly 
could be practised against presages of evil of any 
kind, as is done, e.g., by the nurse of Medea in 
the prologue to that play (Eurip. Med. 57 f. : 
Xpfpbt p' virrfKBf yrn KOvpavCjL | po\oO<Trp bfvpo 

Ae<TroLvn% rex^j). The complete ritual further in¬ 
volved purification of the bedroom and the dreamer 
with torches and hot water (cf. the burlesque of 
the performance in Aristoplianes, Frogs, 1338 : 
dXXd poi dp<pliro\oi Xtr^vov A^pare | KdXirial r iK rora- 
pQ)v bpixjov Aparfj d^ppere 5’ ddiop, j ws Ay deioy 6vtipoy 
AiroxXc<ru;). 

The belief in the Divine and prophetic nature of 
dreams plays an important part in the Orphic 
religion and its descendant, the Pythagorean pliilo- 


sophy. The familiar Orphic doctrines, that the 
body is the ‘grave’ of the soul, and that it is only 
when free from the body that the soul awakes tn 
its true life, led naturally to the view’ that in sleep 
the soul converses wuth eternal things and receives 
communications from Heaven to which it is not 
accessible by day. This doctrine is specially pro¬ 
minent in Pindar and Aeschylus—poet^ who stood 
in specially close conne.\ion with Sicily, one of the 
chief home.s of Orphicism and Pythagoieanism. 
'riius Pindar says in a well-knowi'i na^.sage from 
the Om>oi (fr. 131, ed. Schroder) tWt the soul 
‘slumbers while the liody is active ; but, when the 
body slumbers, slie shows forth in many a vision 
the approaclung issues of woe and w’eal ’ ttoWoU 
oyeipOLS j beiKyvai TfpTrvu>v i pn ol<j ay 

KfUffLy); and Aeschylus ( 104) declares that 

‘in slumber tin* eyt‘ of the soul waxes bright, but 
by daytime man’s doom goes unforeseen ’ {evSowa 
yap (ppi]y fippaaty Xapirpi ytrai, | i]iUpai pocp dirpd- 
^r^o7ro? ftpoTu^y). So m the of Hiotima in 

Plato’.s Si/i)ifi<is(,um (which i.s demonstrably (Jijiliic 
in its origin) w( aie told that it is through the 
agency (0 Eio.s (him.scif an (liphic figure) that the 
‘<’ommumon and converse of gods witli men is 
efl'ccted, foi tlie sh'ejiing as well as the waking’ 
\Syin}). 2o3 A). Ill Aeschylus we further hud in 
seveial nassages a soil of simple naive ])sycho- 
logical tlicory of the machinmy of these jirophctie 
di(*ams, which is apnanuilly based on the doctiinc 
of the physicist and Orphic jironhet Empedocles, 
that ‘the blood sunoumling tlie lieart is that with 
which w'e think’ [alpa ydp dyOpujiron TTfpiKdpbidy (art. 
y6t]pa). 'The .soul is represent(*(i lus sitting in the 
heart, like a pdyns in the jirophetic chair, ami 
reading off the vi.sions pre.sented in the blood that 
diipH befoie it, ^ust as the modern ‘ scryei ’ reads 
oil'the juctures in his cry.stal {Againevi, ITS ; ard^u 
5* ^y 0^ Ovvdii irpb Kapbia^ j pyijannjpuiy rroyos ; 975 ; 
rliTTf poi rod ^pTT^buj’i I 5(ipa TrpoararTjpioy | Kap5ia$ 
TfpaaKOTTov TTordrai, | . . . ovF dTTOTrriVa? [?'./, d7ro- 
XTvaai] biKav | baaKpiruiy oyfipdrujy, | ddpaos fc7ri^^? t^fi 
(Ppfvb^ (piXoy dpoyoy [v\ here (?) read dxoxrOaay and 
render: ‘Conlidonce ilares not spit it away like a 
riddling dream and take its wonted seat in my 
soul’]; the dp6yo% is not, as in the curiously 
{laiallel line of Shakesjieare, ‘ My Isjsom’s loid 
sits lightly in his throne’ [Romeo and Juliet 
V. i. 3], that of a monarch, hut that of a seer or 
prophet). Presumably the reason w’hy the soul 
can ‘scry’ in nightly dreams only, is that by day 
its attention is diverted from the tiguies formed 
in the alpa xfpLKdpbLoy by the .sights of the outer 
w’orld. 'I'he Orphic doctrine of prophetic diearns 
was apparently, like the rest of Ori)iiicism, idined 
and s])iritualized in Pythagoreanism. lamhlichus 
refers more than once to the moral discipline exer¬ 
cised by Pythagoras over the sleeping and dream 
life of the Order. In jiarticular, he tells us that 
it w'as the custom of the Society to prepare for 
sleep by listening to tramiuillizing music, with the 
eflect that tlieir unruly jiassions were stilled, their 
sleep light, their dreams few and haj)py and pro¬ 
phetic [Vita Pythrig. §§ 65, 114). Some writer.s 
regarded the famous tabu on beans as intende<i to 
banish bad dream.s. 

A similar theory re-appears in Plato, Republic, 
571 C fi‘., where Socrates maintains that the dreams 
of the good man are pure and proplietic, becau.se 
even in sleep the lower elements in his soul retain 
their subjection and leave the noblest element U) 
lead a free and unfettered life of its own. Since 
the Tinuieus (71 OH.) wets a much lower value on 
dreams, maintaining that in them revelation.s are 
made only to the low’er and irrational nature, and 
that the revelation requires subsequent interpre¬ 
tation by reason to be propeily understood, the 
tlieory of the Republic is presumably one held by 
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the actual Socrates but not shared by Plato. 
Even the account of the Tiynaeiis may possibly 
represent views current amon^j^ the l*ythagoreans 
of the late 5th cent., to which Plato would not 
have wholly sul>scribed. It should be noted that 
the famous dreams ascribed to Socrates in the Crito 
and the Phicdo are clearly of Orphic-Pytha^u)rean 
proi^ennncc. The vision which warned Socrates 
that the trireme had left Delos and would read 
Athens on the morrow' is manifestly the ‘ fetch’ of 
the boat itsedf, which is just leavin<j^ the island, 
and is sent therefore by A[)ollo of Delos, the fj^ront 
god of Pythagoreanism. ’the other vision, w'hich 
bade Sociates ‘ practise music,’ clearly comes from 
tlie same source, as he obeyed it by composing a 
);ean to the Delian Apollo (Diog. laiert. ii. 42). 
<'rom the Academy the doctrine of I’ythagoreanism 
alK)ut i)rophetic dreams would ap|)ear to have 
)assed to the Stoi(“s ; hence we find /eno advising 
ds followers to use their dreams as a test of 
their ailvcnce towards virtue (Plutarch, de Project. 
in Virt. 12 ; von Arnirn, Fruijmcnta Sfoicoru/n, 
Leipzig, 11)U5, i. 56 : rj^iou y6.p dirb rtvy dvelpLov '^Kaarov 

avToO avvaco'Odveo'daL TTpoKoirrovTo^, ktX.). 

A. lb Taylor. 

Savage and modern dreams.—These Greek 
beliefs or theories, like most of our theoriies on 
such matters, are only more artilicial statennmts 
of the conclusions of savage reasomus. ‘The 
Narrang-ga think that the human spirit can leave 
the body in sleep, and communicate with the 
spirits of others [telepathy] or of the dead ’ (llowitt, 
434). The sleep of the body is the holiday of the 
spirit, which, in sleep, as after death, can jiscend 
to the .spiritual place above the sky, and is free 
from the bonds of time and space. 

Among our.selves, peo[)Ie tell us that they have 
seen unknow'n f»lac<.*s in dreams, and have later 
come to and recognized (hem in scene.s which they 
had never before visited in the lK}d 3 L In the same 
way Ilow’itt writes ([). 436) : 

‘A .^Iiikjarawaiiit man told me that his father came to him in 
a dream, and said that he must look oiit for himself, else lie 
would he killed. Tins saved him, hecauHe he afterwards came 
to the place whicdi he had seen in the dream, and turned back 
to where his friends lived, so that his enemies, who might have 
been waiting for him, did not catch him’(p. Llf)) One of the 
Kurnai tribe, being asked ‘whether he really thought that his 
Yamho [spirit] could “go out" when he was asleep . . . said, 
“ It must be so, for when 1 sleep I go to distant places, I see 
distant j.»eople, I even see and sneak with those who are dead.’’ ’ 

These experiences and this philosophy of the 
experiences are common to most races in the lower 
culture (see K. H. Tylor, Prim. C\dt.^, 1903, vol. i. 
pp. 397-400). The belief in the inter[)retation is, 
of course, leinfoiced by what Tylor calls ‘double 
narrative*'^,’ namely those in which the experience 
is mutual. A dreams of B, B (awake or asleep) 
sees A in the circumstances of the dream. 

Tylor quotes St. Augustine {d^ Civ. Dei, jcviii. 18) for a story 
told to the saint by a friend. This gentleman, before going to 
sleep, saw a nliilosopher of his atxiuaintance, who came to him 
and expounded certain Platonic passages which he had pre¬ 
viously declined to elucidate. ‘I did not do it,’ said the philo¬ 
sopher, when questioned, ‘ but I dreamt I did.' In anothi'r case 
a student m Africa was ‘coachetl’ in some lAtin dilHculties by 
Augustine, who was in Italy. Hut Augustine did not dream, or 
did not remember dreaming, anything about the matter {dt 
Cura pro Marinis, x-xii; Ep. clvili.). 

'riiere are many modern tales of this ‘ mutual ’ 
experience. One may be mentioned which wa.s 
written out and signed by tlie dreamer and liis 
mother, wlio was in the bouse at tlie time of the 
events: 

The Rev. Mr. R. fell asleep in his club, In Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. He dreamed that he was late for dinner, and that 
he went liome to the house of his father, Sir John B., in Aber- 
cromby Place. lie could not open the door with his latch-key, 
but it was opened by his father. He then ran upstairs, and, 
looking down from the first landing, saw his father below gazing 
after him. He then awoke, found that he was in his club, ana 
that the hour was ten minutes to midnight. He hurried home, 
and found the front door bolted. Hig father opened it and said, 

‘ Where have you been ? You came In ten minutes ago and 
fan upstairs; where have you been since ? ’ Like the Platonic 


philosopher of St. Augustine's tale, Mr. B. answered, ‘I did 
not do It, but I dreamt 1 did.’ Sir John B. was dead when the 
written narrative signed by Mr. B. and Lady B. was coin- 
municated to the writer. Other cases, equally well atU'ste*! 
(by five witnesses on one occasion, and by the dreamer) might 
be* given, but enough has been said to illustrate this mutual 
type of experience. 

It i.s clear that jirimitive thinkers could explain 
(heir dream experiences only by the belief in an 
indwelling siiirit of each man ; and, when the 
dream proved to be ‘ clairvoyant ’ (as of a place not 
pH'vion^ly .‘^een, but later found), or ‘mutual,’ the 
(heory would be corroborated. Persons with such 
expmiences must inevitably arrive at the con¬ 
ception of spirits, both incarnate and discarnate, 
and manifestly this belief has been one of the most 
j)ote!it intluences in the evolution of religion. Aa 
'rvlor says {op. cit. p. 445), speculation passed 
‘from the earlier conviction that a disembodied 
soul really comes into the presence of the sleeper’ 
(or of persons wide-awake) ‘ toward the later 
oj)inion that such a plianta.sm is produced in the 
dreanu'r’s mind ’ (or in the mind of the wide-aw'ake 
observer) ‘ w ithout the perception of any external 
objective figure.’ 

Thine are, i)ractieally, tlie two liypotheses : (1) of 
an ‘astral body,’ a real space-tilling entity; and 
(2) of ‘ telepathic impact.’ But rationalistic, if not 
1 (uisonahle, thinkers will dismiss lioth hypotheses 
as tigrnents made to account for events w hich never 
occurred. T’hese varieties of opinion, however, do 
not concern ns ; we merely remark that dreams 
(w'ith other psyidiical experiences) ai-eount for the 
animistic or sjdritual element in religion. 

A man’s dream ‘comes true’; he finds that 
what he saw' in dream w'as, though he had no 
normal niiqins of know ing it, true in ri.'ality ; he 
theieforc infers : ‘something w'ithin me can go out 
of me and w’ander into places where I have never 
hemi.’ A modern instance, narrated to the writer 
hy the dreamer, may be given : 

Ala f>all in Slirling, some fifteen \ears ago, several persons 
were ixiiHoned bv eating ill-conditioned oysters, and some died. 
The husband of the narrator was among the sutTerers. On 
becoming aware of his condition, he wiote and faHtencd up two 
letters to two different firms of stockbrokers in Olasgow, which 
his wife posted. On the night of his funeral she dreamed, and 
told the dream to a sister-in-law who slejit with her, that she 
w'ent to two different ottices in Glasgow, and in eacli saw an 
open ledger, and on a page in each her husband’s name at the 
head of a long list of curious names, of whii'h she mentioned a 
few. They were the designations of mines m the Transvaal. 
At the foot of each page figures were written showing the state 
of the account. In one the loss was snirdler, in the other 
larger; the amount was something over L.HOiK). The lady had 
no idea that her husband was speculating till she saw the 
addresses of his letters to the stockbrokers, and, on seeing 
these, before his <leath she wrote to tliem, asking them to 
wind up affairs. To abbreviate—her dream, unhappily, provtsl 
exactly correct. 

The interpretation hy a professor of psychology in a Scottish 
University is that the speculator had often told his wife all 
about his dealings in gold mines, but that she had never 
listened, arul the information, till revived in a dream, slumbered 
unknow'ii in her sub-consciousness. But a primitive thinker 
could not possibly hit on this theory, which, in fact, did not 
commend itself as jioshible to the dreamer. 

When a dream ili.scloseR future events, it produces 
a great imiues.sion on many minds, and in nn- 
scientilic ages is explained as a Divine revelation. 
The Homeric exjilanation, that true dreams come 
through the gate of iiorn, false dreams through 
the ivory gale, is based merely on a pun in tlie 
Greek. We now account for prophetic dreams in 
the mass by saying that, out of so many shots as 
our dream-selves make, it would be a miracle if 
none hit the bull’s eye. Moreover, even if a dream, 
later fulfilled, is recorded contemporaneously, or 
nipels to action taken on the moment, the theory 
of mere fortuitous coincidence is applied ; while 
every one knows that, in telling a dream, we 
almost inevitably give rational shaping to what 
was not rational, and, generally, decorate the 
anecdote. The number oi dreams about winners 
of any great horse race is so great that some must 
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coincide with the result. In one curious case the 
explanation is easy. 

An Eton friend asked Colonel A. H., * What is the Latin name 
for the south-west wind?’ ‘ Favonius,' was the answer. *I 
dreamed that a horse v%ith the I^tin name of the south-west 
wind won the Derby, but, when 1 wakened, I could not re¬ 
member the l.Atin name.' The friends found no Favonius in 
the betting, and none, on the Derby day, was coloured on the 
card. But it was announced that ’^the Zephyr colt’ had just 
been named Favonius. The friends naturally hacked Favonius, 
which won. It is clear that the well-ktjown Zephyr (west 
wind) colt had, in the dream, sugge8te<l the south-west wind 
by its I.Atin name, which, when awake, the dreamer could not 
remember. 

Another explanation of a fullillcd dream ia that 
the dream was never dreamt, hut was an illusion 
of memory. 

Thus Mr, F. W. Greenwood published and S]>oke to the writer 
about a dream of going into a strange house, and finding a 
human hand on a chimney-piece. He did, next day, visit at 
a house in which he liad never been before; he had forgotten 
a!>out his dream till he noticed the hand of a nmmmy on the 
chimney-piece. When told ihat, in all prohabilitv, he had 
never dreamed the dream, but only had a sense of the dt^jd vu 
when he saw the hand, and supjxmed that ‘ the previously seen ’ 
had been seen in a dream, .Nlr. Greenwood, a man of sturdy 
common sense, revolted against the methods of science. This 
was not unnatural. 

It frequently liappens that, in the course of the 
(lay, some trivial iiu'ident remiiuls us, by associa¬ 
tion of ideas, of some trivial last night's dream 
whicli we had temporarily forgotten. In such 
cases science does not say that Ave are under the 
sense of the d^Jd vu : that explanation is given 
only in cases where, if it is not given, a dream 
must be recognized as pnmionitory. 

An interesting essay on premonitions in dreams, 
with examples, by Mrs. Ilenry Sidgwick, may he 
reorl in Proceedings of the, Society for Psychical 
licsenrch, vol. v. pp. 311-3/il. The objections are 
firmly stated in general terms; especially the 
objection that memory, if no record ue instantly 
made, improves tlie case, Avhile tlie memory of 
any person to whom the dream was narrated 
before the coincidence of dream with fact was 
known is as subject to error as tliat of tlie 
narrator. It >vill be oliserved that perhaps the 
Ixjst authenticated premonitory dreams are con¬ 
cerned with quite trivial matters, for example 
(tliis case is not given by Mrs. Sidgwick), a senes 
of in< idents in a golf match played on links and 
with an opponent both entirely strange to the 
dreamer at tlie time of the dream. (For examples, 
s(‘e Mrs. Sidgwick’s essay, j)p, 3.38, 339, 343, 346- 
351.) 

A (iream, comnuinicAtPcI to the writer at first hand, is 
picturesque, and may be briefly mid. The dreamer one night 
dreamed that she wa« in Piccadilly. The street waa covered 
with anow, and a black sleigh was driven quickly jiaat Looking 
round, she *aw the late Duke of Edinburgh, with whom she 
was acquainted. He sakl, ‘ They are taking the news to Clarence 
House.' The following day she read in the newspaper the new's 
of the murder of the Duke’s father-in-law, Alexander ii. of 
Russia. 

This aspect of dreain.s (if tlie facts arc accciited) 
may, of course, be viewed from the side of Myers’ 
theory of ‘the subliminal self,’ as stated in liis 
book, Human Personality (1903). By those who 
accept, more or less, Myers’ hypothesis some 
dreams are taken to be ‘ supernormal,' and liear 
witness to unexplained ranges of human faculty. 
In other cases they merely show that incidents 
which have left no trace on the ordinary memory 
are none the less treasured in the subconscious 
memory, and may be communicated to the upper 
consciousness through the mechanism of remem¬ 
bered dreams. If no men dreamed, it is probable 
that religion and philosophy might never have 
evolved the conception of spirit; while, if only 
live per cent of mankind (Ireamed, it is fairly 
certain that the other ninety-five per cent would 
regard them as merely mendacious. 

Literaturi.— For % full bibliography, Baldwln’i DPhP, 
vol. ill. pt. 1, ‘Dream’ and ‘Sleep’; of. also W. Volk- 
mona von Volkmar, Lehrbuoh der Piychol,^, Cothen, 2 vols. 
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1884-6 ; W, Wundt, Gr^ndzilge d/tr physiol. Psycholt>, Leipdg 
3 vols. 1002 ; Aristotle, Parva Natmalia, ed. W. Biehl, l^ipzig’ 
1808; tlie works of Aristotle, Eng. tr. (general editors, J. A 
Smith and VV. D. Rosh), pt. i. Parva Satxtralia (tr. of de Sornno, 
de Somiiiis, df Divinatioiie ver Soinnuin, by J. I. Beare)] 
Oxfoni, 1908; J. I. Beare, Gr. Theuru'S of Elementary (Vx/nifioti 
from Alcmaeon to AnstotU Oxford, 1900; Mary Hamilton 
Incubatum, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and 
Christian Churches, London, \^. LaNQ. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Babylonian).—The 
dream played an important part in the life and 
religion of the Babylonians. In the dream the 
deity was Inilieved to reveal himself in a special 
way to the individual, declaring the will of heaven 
and predicting tlie future. The bdrd, or ‘seers.’ 
constituted a particular class of priests, and one 
of the titles of the Sun-god was bdrii iercti, * the 
seer of the revealed law.’ Prophetic dreams, how¬ 
ever, might be sent to the ordinary layman as well 
as to the professional ‘ seer,’ and there were book.s 
for interpreting their meaning. It would seem 
that answers to prayer could be obtained throiiLdi 
sleeping in a tem})fe and invoking Makliir, the 
goddess (or god) of (lr»;am8. At all events, in a 
penitential jisalin [WAI, iv. 66. 2) we read: 
‘ l^eveal thyself to me and let me Ixjhold a favour¬ 
able dream. May tlie dream that I dream be 
favourable ; may the dream that I dream l>e true. 
May Makhir, the g(Hl(dess) of dreams, stand at my 
heail. Let me enter E-Saggila, the tenijile of the 
gods, the house of life.’ 'bhe little temple dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Ilormuzd KasHain at BalawHt (15 
miles E. of Mosul) was specially dedicated to 
Makhir, arid may have been frequented by those 
who thus sought ‘ favourable’ dreams. 

In the Epic of Gilgames dreams play a con¬ 
spicuous part. In the strugLde of the Babylonian 
hero with Kluimbaba three dreams are needed to 
assure him of success. The loss of his friend Ea- 
bani is foretold in a vision of fire and lightning, 
and in the story of the Deluge the impending 
de.Htruction of mankind was said to have bt^en 
revealed to Utu-napiHim in a dream. The his¬ 
torical inscriptions are equally full of references 
to dreams. The will of heaven was made known 
to Gudea of Lagas through a dream, and the ai iny 
of Aasur-bani-pal w'as encouraged to cross a river 
by the appearance in a vision of the goddeas Istar, 
who declared : ‘ I march before Assur-bani-pal the 
kin<^, who is the creation of my hands.’ A^nr- 
bani-pal himself, when overw helmed with dtjsjiair at 
the outbreak of the war with Elam, was similarly 
rea.M8ured witli a promise of victory. He ]Tayed 
to Istar, and on the self-same night ‘a seer [snorii] 
slept and dreamed a dream,’ wherein Istar of 
Aroela appeared with a quiver on either shoulder 
and a bow in her hand, and bade the dreamer 
announce to the king: ‘ Eat fo<xl, drink wine, 
enjoy music, exalt my divinity until I have gone 
to accomplish this deed : I will give thee thy heart’s 
desire; thy face shall not grow' pale, thy feet shall 
not totter, thy strength shall not fail in tlie battle.’ 
It was in a aream tliat As.sur commanded Gyges 
of Lydia to pay homa<ie to the Assyrian king and 
so obtain help against his Cimmerian enemies, and 
the prediction that the power of the Manda would 
be overthrown, as well as the order to rebuild 
the temple of the Moon-god at Harran, was re¬ 
vealed to Nabonidos in a dream. In the liistorical 
frainew'ork of the Book of Daniel the dreams of 
Nebuchadrezzar occupy a leading place, and in one 
instance the wise men of Babylon were required 
not only to interpret the dream, but even to recall 
it to the memory of the king. 

Oneiromancy was studied by the Babylonians 
w'ith that exaggerated devotion to details which 
otherwise characterized them. The official texts 
relating to the interpretation of dreams took note 
of everything, however bizarre or unlikely, which 
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ini^ht occur to the of tlie sleeper. 

These texts or ‘ Dreain-huoks,’ which were probably 
collected in a sin^de w’ork, were natuially included 
by Assur-bani-pal in his library at Nineveh, and 
formed the quarry from which Artemidorus diew 
the materials for his live books of the Onrirucritica, 
The nature of them may l>e {gathered from tlie 
following quotations : ‘ If a date apjiears on a man s 
head, it means woe. If a fish apiiears on his head, 
that man will be strong. If a mountain appears 
on his head, it means that he will have no rival. 
If salt appears on his head, it means that he will 
apply himself to build his house.’ Or, a^oiin : ‘ If 
a man dreams tliat he ^mes to a ideasureq^nirden 
it means that he will ^niin his freedom. If he j^met 
to a market-^''arden, his dweilin^^-filace will he un¬ 
comfortable. If he jLjoes to kindle a lirebrand, lie 
will see woe dnrin;,'(Ids) days. If lie ;L,mes to .sow 
a field, he will escajie from a ruined place. If he 
to hunt in the country, he will he eminent{?). 
If he ^oes to an ox-stall, [he will have] ‘'Utety. If 
lie 'mes to the sheepfold, he will rise to the first 
rank.’ Could a ])seiido-Mcien(;e end in ^^reater 
jmerilities ? 

LiTKRATimK. — A. Boissier, Choix (U t/fxtes relati/s d la 
iiimnatioji axsyrn-babyUrnteiuif, li., (Jeneva, I'tOO; F. Lenor- 
mant, La /Junnafioti «t la gcieiict <lcg ///v.vei</('x chez Us ChaL 
(Ir^ens, l^aris, isTfj, up. 127-149; Artemidorus Daldianus, 
Otuirocritica, e<J. KeilT, 1806, A. 11, SAVCK. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (KKyptian). — i. 
Introduction.—Althoufrh diearns wen* not con¬ 
sidered of such importance in Egypt as in 
Chaldaea, PlKenicia, or the Hellenic world, the 
role allocated to them was much larger than is 
generally thought; they occupied a constant place 
in Egyptian life. The relative scarcity of informa¬ 
tion is a result of the nature of the monuments 
at present publislied. While the epigra{)hy of t he 
temples furnishes only a very few ofheial examples 
of dreams, we find (1) that, in spite of this si'arcity, 
dreams are of constant occiirience in the literary 
papyri ; and (2) tliat tlie instances of Egyptian 
tlreams mentioned by late autliors are proved by 
a correct exegesis to Le of Egyptian origin. These 
two points give us ground for thinking that the 
deciphering of tlie still unpublished pa{»yri ami 
ostraca will yield an unknown wealth of informa¬ 
tion. Further, the study of unpublished ex voto 
stelie ought, to all appearance, to furnish large 
additions to the list of cases of miraculous healing 
obtained by the medium of dreams. If to all this 
we add the passages in our sources in which dreams 
are not expressly mentioned, but are implied by the 
fact that formuhe are employed similar to those 
used in cases of dreams related expressly as such, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the current 
ideas as to the frequency and importance of dreams 
in Egyj)t stand in need of considerable modification. 

2 . Classification of material,—Dreams in which 
the gods intervene directly may be divided into 
three groups : (a) unsolicited dreams in which they 
appear in order to demand some act of piety towanfs 
themselves; (6) dreams in which they give warnings 
of various kinds spontaneously ; and (c) dreams in 
which they grant their worshipper.s an answer to a 
question definitely stated. The cases of unoirnual 
magic forcing dreams into its service form a separate 
class. 

This clafisiflcation has the advantage of arranging the facta In 
a fixed number of groups, which brin^ into greater prominence 
the easentially Egyptian characteristics, aii(i so help to decide 
whether a certain number of dreams mentioned in the Greek 
and Roman classics can be regarded ae really Egyptian. This 
is an important question to settle for the geneiul theory of 
dreams. 

3 . Unsolicited dreams.— Of this first class the 
well-known dream of Thothnics iv. is the best 
specimen contained in our sources. Falling asleep, 
during the chase, at the foot of the statno of the 


( ireat Sphinx, the young prince heard the voice of 
a .rod It promised him the throne of Egvjit, and 
required liim to repair the god’s temple, which was 
thieatciied with luiii. Tliis story leaves no doubt 
that the dream of Ncctanebo, thougli handed down 
to us in (ireek form (cf. J.eciiians, Pa/^i/ri Grtfiri, 
Leyden, KH.TS, p. 1-^2), adaptation ot an Egyp¬ 

tian document. As in the case of Thothmes IV., 
the .md (under the foim Anliuri) apiieared to the 
kin^q ami complained of the tailure to comolcte 
cerUin works at liw temple. On waking, tlie king 
was greatly i)erturl»cd, and gave the necess^iry 
ouleis to have the works comnleted witli all expe¬ 
dition. It is quite ccitain tliat this Hellenized 
Jcgc/ui sprang from tlie remains of a stela, like 
that of the Nphinx of Oizeii, on winch the priests 
had had an account engiaved of tlie marvellous 
incident that caused the reiiairing of the temple. 

d’he case reported by IMutJiicli [de Is. et Usir. 28) 
of the dream of Ptolemy Soter lielongs to the same 
category. The king dieams of a colossal statue 
Inch orders him to take it ha(‘k to Ale.vandria, 
nlieie it was tormcrly situatctl. He makes in- 
aking, and finds that Sosehiiis had 
once seen an image at .Sinope like the one dt^'-'crilied 
by the king as seen in Ins dream. Tiie statue, in 
short, is found there, and brought back to Alex- 
amliia ; and rimotbeiis, as ^scll as Maiietlio, recog- 
in/cs It as one of Si'iapis. Hcieweseea Hellenized 
adaptation of Egy]>tian legends ielating to tlie 
lepaii of monument.s and tlie restoiation of cults 
of Divine statues ; and this is in comjilete harmony 
with the historical fact that the Ptolemys t<K>K 
a great deal of trouble to bring back the national 
.sacred statues wliicli bad Ix'cn carrie<l oil from the 
Nile Valley by Asiatic conquerors. 

The (juoMtion of the al>i>oluto authenticity of these doc'uments 
cannot be dibcussed here. It was oroved long ago that the 
majority of these stel.e devoted to dreaniH, inirac'leH, and gifts 
made after Divine intervention hear iiisi'ni)tioii« of a much 
later date than is attributed to them (<'.(/ , the Siela of (Jheops 
at Gueh, the .Stela ‘of the Famine,' Stela of nakhtaii, etc. ; the 
Stela of the Sphinx, in parlit'ular, has been shown by F.rinan to 
be a new version of an analogous legend attributing an identical 
dream to another prince). It stilJ remains to be proved, how¬ 
ever, tliat these ‘forged’ documents are not adaptations of 
ancient inBcnptions or transoriptiona on stone of ancient papyri. 
The only important facts to be kept in view here are (1) that 
oflicial Egypt admitted as a regular process this mi'th.Hl of 
Divine warnings by dreams , (2) that numerous re.storalions of 
temples and cults were really the outcome of dreams a. tuallj 
expellenred, and accepted hy the king, on awaking, as certain 
signs of the will of the go<ls. An examination of the official 
texts relating to the restorations of monumentb would show, by 
the parallelism of forimilc, that these caies are much more 
numerous in Egypt than is usually supposed. 

Beside# ca.se.s like the above, in wliich the gods 
may be .said to have been working primarily in their 
own interests, unsolicited dreaiu.s were granted aloo 
for the heiielit of liunianity. 'I'he revelation hy a 
dream of the hiiling-plaee of some wonderful chap¬ 
ter, for use in funerary or medical magic, se<*nis to 
have been the traditional origin of a number of 
formula; or groups of fornmhe inserted later in the 
great coinpdations w liicli became the ‘Books of 
the Dead’ and the first medical papyri. All that 
the gods of Eg 3 ’pt did in such circumstances was 
to show the eoiitinuity of their legendary rAle of 
‘beneficent masters ot this whole earth.’ Tlieir 
intervention sometimes took an even more direct 
form, warnings being given by dreams to the 
kings, who were the iJivine heirs, or to important 

I iersonages, princes, or even simple mortals loved 
>y the gods. Sometimes tliey revealed the action 
to be taken in the man’s own interest. It is, e.g., 
in obedience to a dream that Shabaka (SabaeSs) 
retires into Ethiopia (Herod, ii. 139). Sometimes 
they foretell final success, without requiring, as 
in the case of Thothmes IV., a personal service in 
exchange. 

The famous Ethiopian Stela ‘of the Dream’ is the typical 
example of this class. We are told how Tonutomon ‘sees in a 
dream in the night two serpents, one on the left, one on the 
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rijfht,’ and how It waa explained on hit awaking that these 
two serpents signifled the heraldic emblems of ihe two Egvpts 
(North and South) of which he would soon be master. 

In other caHes the gods do not scorn to foretell 
happy events to certain persons in whom or in 
whose descendants they are particularly inter¬ 
ested—perhaps with a view to tlie good that will 
result for the whole of Egypt. The story of Satni, 
father of the great magician Senosiris, is an ex¬ 
ample : 

‘ Now Satni went to sleep and dreamed a dr» am. Some one 
spoke to him, aaying: “Thy wife hath conceived, and the child 
«iie will bear will be called SenosiriH, and many are the miracles 
that will be done by him in the land of Egypt.”’ 

Sometimes, again, a dream directly reveals the 
wish of a god. Thus the prince of Bakhtan saw in 
his sleep a hawk flying away towards Egypt; this 
was a sign that he had to send hack to Thebes the 
miraculous statue of the god Khonsu, which had 
formerly exorcized a demon from his daughter. 
Sometimes, also, the Divine spirit warns the king 
in a dream to avoid certain projects, either imme¬ 
diate or far ahead, which would turn out harmful 
to the kingdom. However ewlapted they may 
be in non-Egyiitian compositions, the dream of 
Menander and IMiaraoli's dream (interpreted by 
Joseph [(in 41]) are two good examples, the con¬ 
stituent elements of whicli are similar to those of 
Egyptian accounts of such Divine warnings. 

The first of these stones has come down to us In frognuMits 
of li (’optic romaiK'c- the fabulous Life of Alexamier ; ‘ Then 
Menander had the following dream, and saw this vision • he saw 
a lion loaded with chains and cast into a pit. A man spoke to 
him: “Menander, why dost thou not des^'.end with this lion, 
since his purple is fallen? (Jet thee up now, and seize him by 
the neck of his purple." .Menander's grief at this dream, and his 
convii'tion that tiie lion Hignitied his ma,><ter, were not mistaken 
— in the morning a messenger announced the death of Alexander 
at treacherous hands.’ It is highly proliahle that, if the legend 
is of late Egyptian date, it borrowed its general form from the 
ordinary t\ ])o of historical dreams attributed to the Pharaohs of 
national legend. 

The same remark applies to the Scripture story of the dream 
of Pharaoh, and the part played by Joseph. In the present 
state of our knowledge, we cannot assert that this ejusode 
belongs to any particular reign in the Egyptian dynasties, nor 
even that it belongs, for a fact, to some authentic fragment of 
tlie national folk-lore relating to the legend of the Pharaohs of 
the romantic cycle. Hut Egyptology is in a position to state 
with assurance that none of the elements of the story Is a priori 
in conflict with the Egyptian data relating to dreams. W’e know 
from history that the subject itself (the periods of drought and 
fertility resulting: from the annual overflowing of the Nile) was 
one of the chief interests of the Egyptian monarchy ; the famous 
stela of the island of .Sehel (the ‘ Famine Stela ’),« y., is evidence 
that faetJi of this kind were of great imjKsrtance m monumental 
religious history, where the gods and the kings l>oth witnessed 
to the vital importance of this matter—the former by warnings, 
the latter by acts of piety. The symbolic method of warning, 
in the figures of fat and lean klne or ears of corn, (s analogous 
to that of the serpents in the Ethiopian ‘ Dream Stela.' Finall} , 
the calling in of Joseph to interpret the dream, after all the 
magicians and wise men had been consulted in vain (On 41«), is 
likev\i«e In agreement with Egyptian inuge ; the popular tales 
relate that, on the failure of the regular interjireterB, the king 
applied at will to private persons noted for their wisdom, as, 
e.g., in the case of the wise old man consulted by the I'haraoh 
in the ' Story of Cheops and the Magicians.’ 

The interpretation of symbolical dreams was the 
business of special persons—the ‘ Masters of the 
Secret Things,’ or the ‘Scribes of the Double 
House of Lire’ (a very poor modern translation; 
the real meaning of the title is rather ‘the Learned 
Men of the Ma^ic Library ’). At no time do these 
‘olHcial dreamers ’ seem to have had the jirominence 
they enjoyed in other civilizations. As rejrards 
rnantic codification of the si^mification of l>einp, 
things, and phenomena seen in dreams, it is hardly 
likely that Egypt did not possess lists of this kind 
in the temples ; but, as a matter of fact, we do not 
possess at the jiresent moment a single papyrus of 
the same kind as the collections of ‘omen tablets’ 
of the Clialda*an civilization. It is not a question, 
of course, of looking for a theoretical work or any¬ 
thing approaching the Oneirocritica of Artemi- 
dorus; all we could expect would be lists of facts 
and interpretations conceived on the model, t.g., of 
the hovoHcopic calendars. 


4. Solicited dreams.—Of more frequent occur¬ 
rence is Divine intervention by means of dreams 
sought and obtained, either in exceptional circum- 
stance.s or in legular arranged form, (jlood ex¬ 
amples of the iirsi clas8 are furnished by the 
liLtoiical cases of kings finding themselves in a 
lilhcult situation, and imploring a god to grant 
them .some light on the future or on the course 
they should follow. The classical insciiption of 
Melon Utah (Oreat temple of Karnak) is a good 
example : 

‘Then his majesty saw in a rlream as if a statue of Ptah were 
standing before 1‘haraoh. He was like the height of. ... Ho 
spake to him, “Take thou (it),’’ while he extended to him tho 
sword, “and banish thou the fearful heart from thee.’’ Pharaoh 
spake to him, “ Lo . . . " ’ (Breasted, Ancient Records of Eayvt. 
Chicago, 1900. lii. 582). 

This passage throws light upon Herodotus’ story 
(ii. 141) of the dream of Sethos, a priest of Heph- 
fcstuH, during his struggle against Sennacherib : 

‘The monarch . . . entered into the inner sanctuary, and. 
before the image of the god, bewailed the fate N\liich impended 
over him. As he wept, be fell asleep, and dreamed that the 
god came and stood at bis side, bidding him be of good cheer, 
and go boldly forth to meet the Arabian boat, which would do 
him no hurt, as he himself would send those who should help 
him.’ Cf., on Sennachenb, ‘Z K , 
riiis is a faithful account—though Hellenized—of 
what the classiwil IMiaraoh did. He did not ‘ l)ewail 
his fate,’ as the Greek author thought, but he stated 
his case in a prayer, the model of which is given in 
Maspero, Contespof>. (see Lit.); and the appearance 
of the god in a dream was notan unexpected pheno¬ 
menon, hut a necessary consequence of the prayer. 
The re.st of the story—the entering of the temple, 
speaking before the statue, incubation, and, lastly, 
tlie response of the god—are pure E2gyptian char¬ 
acteristics, and are in complete agreement with 
what we learn on this point from the inscriptions 
and popular tales. 

The various sources of information that have 
come down to us prove that incubation in the 
temple in order to obtain a remedy or a rnantic 
response w&b a current practice, not only among 
princes, but also among private individuals. It is 
wonderful to find, once more, and in this connexion, 
that the Gneco-Roman authors were often more 
accurately informed than is usually believed. Before 
Egyptological knowledge had supplied the neces¬ 
sary proof, the accuracy of Diodorus (i. 28) was 
contested (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, Lond. 
1878, ii. 356), when he says that ‘ in Egypt, dreams 
are regarded with religious reverence, especially a.s 
means of indicating remedies in illnesses’; and that 
‘ the prayers of worshippers are often rewarded by 
the indication of a remeily in a dream.’ 

The story of Satni tells of Maliitnaskhit ^oing to the temple 
of Imuthee ( = A8klepioB) in Meinnhis, praying to the god, then 
falling oaleep in the temple, and receiving from the god in a 
dream a cure for her Hterihly ‘ When to-morrow morning breaks, 
go thoa to the fountain of .Satni, tliy hu.sband ; there thou shalt 
find growing a plant of col(K'a«ia ; pull it up, leaves and all, and 
with it make a potion which thou shall give to thy husband ; 
then shall thou sleep with him, and that very night shall thou 
conceive.’ 

This story is not simply a literary fabrication ; for we have 
the famous Memphite Stela of Psberenptah, of the Augustan 

t )erio<l, giving cpigruphical evi(ience of another case of sterility 
>eing Rimilaidy cureef by a remedy revealefi in a dream by the 
same god Iniuthes. 

By piecing the various texts together, we gradu¬ 
ally arrive at a re construction of the ‘processus’ 
of the Egyptian dream by incubation in the temple. 
The patient entered one of the sanctuaries where 
the gods were reported to give resoonses to those 
who came to sleep within the sacred enclosure. 

Our information is fully verified by the texts, at least for the 
lempIeH of Imuthes in Memphis, and of Thoth in Khimunu. All 
indications of a scientific nature lead to the same conclusion for 
the temple of Thoth Te^is at Medinet-Habu, near Thebes (see 
Disrask and Mbdicinr [Egyp.]), and for the celebrated sanctuary 
of Isis at Phil»(cf. Revillout, in RSRA x. [1887] .581. Finally, 
we are assured by Petrie that there were sjiecial places in Uie 
temple of Sarbut el-Oadem, In 8inai, for people who desired 
dreams from the goddess Haithar (Hathor) relating to the 
locality of turquoise mines (cf. Egypt and Israet, London, 1911, 
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p. 49, »nd Personal Religion, do. 1909, pp. 27, 81). But the 
same author ia probably wrong- In thinking that thia practice 
representa a borrovvinff from ancient Semitic relig-ion. 

When inyide the temple, the woryiiipper prayed 
the deity to reveal himself: ‘Turn thy face to¬ 
wards me ’ ; and besought him by his well-known 
virtues : ‘ ’Tis thou who dost accomplish miracles 
and art benevolent in all thy doings ; ’tis thou 
who givest children to him that hath none,’ or ‘ ’Tis 
thou who hast created magic, and established the 
heavens and the eartli and the lower world ; ’tis 
thou who canst grant me the means of saving all.’ 
The god was adjured to ^ hear the prayer’ (and 
this tormula is, in the })resent writer’s opinion, 
decisive proof that the various steliie on which ears 
[sotmu] are found are, after all the discussion on 
this point, votive offerings of tlie wor.shi})pers 
whose supplications the god had lieard [.vofniu] in 
cases of dreams by incubation). After these invo- 
(5ations, the inquirer waited for the god to come 
and answer him in sleep. 

There ia one imj>ortant point still obscure. Wo do not know 
whether, as in so many other savage and semi-savage religions, 
the coming of the dream was facilitated by the swallowing of 
some narcotic or intoxicating substance (see Tylor, PC^, 
London, 1891, ii. 410 f.). Of the two othei equally frequent con 
ditions—prayer and fasting—the former has been discussed. 
As regards fasting, it is almost certain, from a number of evi¬ 
dences and paraTleliams, that it was an essential duty of the 
worshipper aesinng a dream. It was originally boseil, as in 
uncivilized races, on magical notions uhich gave a pseudo- 
scientifle interpretation to the h} persensibiTity to dreams 
caused by fasting; therefore It developed into the idea of 
moral purification, as has happened in so many other cases 
(see F’etrie, Personal Religion, ‘The Ascetics,' p. 70, for the 
idea of fasting In general in the Egypt of the later period). 

The god next appeared in a dream. The usual 
formula is: ‘The god N [or ‘some one,’ instead of 
the Divine name hono'ris r.ansa] .spake to him, .say¬ 
ing. . . The deity begins, as a rule, by spei ify- 
ing the identity of the person he is addres.sing: 

‘ Art thou not sueh an one, son (or father, or wife, 
etc.)of so andsoV (cf. Maspero, Contespopulaires^, 
Paris, 1905, p, 137, for the dream or Mahituas- 
khit, and p. 147 for the dream of Horns, son of 
Panislii). When this is settled, the god next tells 
what should be done ‘ when morning comes,’ and 
he uses no dark or symbolic language ; indeed, it 
is with most exact details that he tells, at 
what place a sealed naos will be found, or a cer¬ 
tain kind of box, containing a certain book, which 
must be cojiied and replaced, to be followed by a 
certain result, etc. The divinatory dream of an 
ordinary Egyptian type for incubation is thus a 
case of oneiromancy, not requiring a metaphysical 
interpretation, but with the direct instructions of 
the gods in clear terms. It is by these examples 
also that the sense of the passage of Hermes 
Trismegistus is established, referring to ‘ these 

S rophetic statues which foretell the future by 
reams and otherwise.’ 

Dreams evoked by m^icians. —Besides these 
official methods of soliciting dreams from the 
gods, private magic taught means of obtaining 
dreams without recourse to the loftier temple 
procedure. The papyri of later centuries have 
preserved the pitiable mixture of material details 
and barbarous jingles of words that form the 
clearest of those methods. 

Papyrus 122 In the British Museum, I. 359ff., say's : ‘Take a 
clean linen bag and write upon it the names given below. Fold 
it up and make it into a lamp-wick, and set It alight, pouring 
pure oil over it. The words to he written are : " Armiuth, 
[.Ailanichouch, Arsenophrephren^ Phtha, Archentechtha." Then 
in the evening, when vou are going to bed, which you must do 
without touching food, do thus : Approach the lamp and repeat 
seven times the formula given below, then extinguish it and 
lie down to sleep.' [The formula is too long to give, but ends 
thus : ‘ I require, O lords of the Gods, give me the Information 
that I dMire ’; cf. Budge, Rgyp. Magic, London, 1901, p. 216.] 
Magic also taught analogous means of getting 
dreams on unspecified subjects from the popular 
god of dreams, Bes, who.se figure is carved or 
engraved on numerous pillows on which Egyjitian 


hea<l 9 recline.). With these formulae we enter 
imperceptibly the domain of pure and simple 
snjiei'Htition and the current practices of Egyp¬ 
tian ho<*iety. 

The same British Museum papyrus gives, in 1. 64 ff., the 
method of drawing ‘on the left hand' a figure of Bes, then 
writing on a piece of cloth, with ink ma<le of B)>ecial ingredi¬ 
ents, a formula of adjuration ; this cloth is then wrapped round 
the hand, and Its end is rolled round the loitient’s neck. The 
of dreams is summoned to come ‘ this very night.’ 

It is doubtful whether the more enlightened 
members of Egyptian society admitted tliat the 
gods lent themselves so readily to liie commands 
and threats of men. It is univer.sally admitted, 
on the other hand, that the dead, wlio always had 
power to come and give dreams to the living on 
their own initiative, were capable, in certain cir- 
cumstance.s, of being called into the service of 
jirivate magic. 

Cases of direct intervention by the dead are not of great 
frequency in the literature at present known to us. The view 
of Pu rret {Diet. d’arch, ^gvp., Pans, 1875, s.e. * Songe'), that 
the famous papyrus of ‘The Teaching of Amenemnat ’ has 
reference to an appearance of the king’s father, who came in a 
dream to Instruct his son^ is nothing more than hyifothesis. 
The same Is true of the interview of Khonsu-m-habi with a 
dead man (this may have been a waking vision). The most 
certain cases are those indicated by the formula found by 
Krman in the Berlin magic papynis, to be employed for driving 
off the ghosts that torment children in sleep (see art. CiiiIjDRIIk 
(E gyptian)). The well-known Leyden papyrus is the type par 
excelLencf of cases of a dead woman cominj^ to torment her 
husband in dreams. The way to get rid of tins torment was to 
make a statuett-c of the deatl wife and tie upon its wrist a list 
of the husband’s good deeds during his wedded life, and then a 
suiniuont to the ghost to stop her persecution, under the threat 
of proceedings before the god of the dead. 

The magicians took full advantage of this 
readiness of the dead to evoke dreams. They 
did not emjilov all ghosts, but only those whose 
wretched condition Iwul deprived them of their 
habitations, family-cult, or tomb, and who had con¬ 
sequently to beg a.s.sistance of the living and to 
put themselves at their service in order to exist 
(.see Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]); hence the 
iin])ortance attached in necromancy to the spirits 
of shipwrecked |>eo])le, suicides, executed criminals, 
etc. Most of the Egyptian books of magic include 
private formulae for sending dreams in this way 
(cf. the Louvre pajiyrus 32'29, the Gnostic papy¬ 
rus of Leyden, and the late incantations in Greek). 
The dreams thii.s sent l)elong to two general cate¬ 
gories : (a) dreams which torment and devour by 
witchcraft; and {b) dreams sent to inspire some 
one with an ardent love, to encourage a loved one’s 
fidelity, or to bring hostility to a rival or make 
him physically impotent. In all such ca-ses the 
.sending of the dream is usually complicated by a 
casting of sjiells through the medium of a figure 
of the person to whom the dream is sent (see 
Maspero, Jlistoire, Paris, 1895, i. 213; and tlie 
cases of 'love figures’ given by Budge in his 
Egyptian Magv', p. 94 ff.). The whole combines, 
later on, witli Ghalda'an, Jewish, and Gre(*k 
magic to form the involved processes of tabcllte 
devotionis, where dream, incantation, and necro¬ 
mancy are all confused, tlie dream-sending, how¬ 
ever, remaining the chief element (cf., on this 
difficult question, Masjiero, Etudes de myth, et 
iVarcMol. igyp., Paris, 1893, pp. 297, 311 ; and the 
fine studies of Revillout, ‘ Amatoria,’ in Revue 
fqyjpioloyiqut, i. [1881] 69 fF.). A papyrus in the 
l^ritish Museum commends the senuiiig of Jove- 
dreams by the method of tracing words with a 
nail ‘ taken from a wrecked ship ’ and then throw¬ 
ing them into the sea ; or by making this declara¬ 
tion before a lamp filled with oil of a special 
composition : ‘ I de.sire to appear in the dream of 
the daughter of ]S. . . .’ By gradual stages the 
magician adds to these spirits of the dean in his 
service spirits of demons or of ill-disposed gods, 
and we see developing the system of black magic 
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which lasted throughout the centuries in the 
Mediterranean world and in Christian Europe. 

This general theory of the drekmg sent by niagicians fits In 
exactly with the accounts of pseudo-Callisthenes relating to 
the legendary birth of Alexander, and proves the Egyptian 
nature—mistakenly contested—of the dreams that were sent to 
Olympias and to Philip. The first dream, sent to the queen, 
is accompanied by a ceremony of spell-casting with a wax 
figure and unctions of magic herbs analogous to all the 
practices mentioned above. The dream-visit of Amon to the 
queen's room is purely Egyptian, and falls in with the theory 
of I>ivlne conceptions by dreams describerl at Luxor and Deir 
el-Bahari for the Thel)ans of the XVlIIth Dynasty. Finally, 
the dream in which the hawk is sent from Egypt to announce to 
Philip the miraculous birth of Alexander is equally in agree¬ 
ment with the mechanism employed by the magicians of the 
Nile Valley. 

6, General.—It will be observed that in none of 
the cases mentioned as yet do we see an ordinary 
living person taking any part at all in a dream 
(giving a warning, coming from a distance, an¬ 
nouncing an approaching death, etc.) ; there is 
nothing of the nature of the interview of Patroclus 
and Achilles (//. xxiii. 65 d'.). And, on the other 
hand, we have no Egyptian examples of the 
dreamer going to a distant land in his dream, 
living the past over again, seeing future events, 
or, in a w'ord, playing any of the parts that are so 
freijiient in dreams of other religions. Besides 
the dreams already mentioned, in which the <lead 
appear, the only other apparitions seem to have 
been of gods speaking on deliiiite questions in the 
clear language of earth, and, sometimes, hut more 
rarely, calling the attention of the sleeper to 
certain symbolical figures that must be inter¬ 
preted. 

We now come to the final question of what theory 
was nrobably held in Egypt as to the mechanism of 
the dream. No formal explanation has ever been 
given of this in any Egyptian text known to us, 
and there is little chance that there ever existed 
an oneirocritical w’ork analogous to those pos¬ 
sessed by tlie Mediterranean world. Tlie Egyp¬ 
tian dream is not connected rationally either with 
the mechanism of omens, or with the theory of 
‘influences,’ or with the process of ‘intersigns.’ 
It is a tangible reality and is regarded as such, 
without mysticism and, as a rule, without sym¬ 
bolism. There is not even any allusion, as by 
Penelope in the Odyssey (xix. li.), to the possi¬ 
bility of a fallacious dream. On the other hand, 
the absence of dreams in wliich the soul goes 
away or in which living persons appear is signifi¬ 
cant. As it is evident that the Egyptians, like 
other men, must have had dreams or this type, 
the fact that they omit to mention them in the 
texts proves that they did not consider them of 
importance. Now, if w e admit, witli Tylor {Prim. 
Ctdt.*, i. 121, 440, ii. 24, 49, 75, 410), that these 
types of dreams are included in the list of the 
fundamental elements of primitive religious pheno¬ 
mena, it must be concludo<i that Egypt was already 
far beyond tliese conceptions, and had travelled 
far, in this connexion, from the ideas as to the 
r6le and nature of dreams clierished by the ma¬ 
jority of contemporary African peoples. In the 
last place, the theory of the dream seems to the 
present writer, after a careful examination of the 
Egyptian ideas, to be based not upon the separa¬ 
tion or the journey of one of the souls of a human 
being during sleep, but upon the hypersensitive¬ 
ness of the sleeping man. This fact may be of 
great interest for the history of comparative re¬ 
ligion. There would seem to coiTCspond, in short, 
to the sleeping state a special sensitiseiiess en¬ 
abling the individual to see and hear beings that 
are always in existence, but cannot be perceived in 
a waking state because the senses are too gross. 
This would agree with the belief that on certain 
occasions or by certain processes man can actually 
acquire this lucidity, by w'ay of exception, in a 


w'aking state {e.g. ‘to see invisible spirits’ by 
rubbing the eyes with a magic substance ; or ‘ to 
read sealed writing ’ through the matter of the 
case, etc.). The whole hypothesis agiees, hoAv- 
ever, wuth the practice that we have established 
as fact or suspected as preliminary conditions in 
Egypt of obtaining a dream : prayer {i.e. an at¬ 
tenuated form of incantation), fasting, etc. The 
whole question would thus come under the general 
theory of the ecstatic process. Ear from being, 
as in other religions, a sort of death, sleej) in 
Egypt was a state of lucid supersensitivencss of 
the various souls contained in the individual. In 
support of this view, tliere is a very important 
phenomenon to be noted, viz. the ecstatic sleep of 
the smn, so often described or represented in the 
ritual and in the scenes of the famous ceremony 
know n as the ‘ Opening of the Month ’ of the deail. 
It is during this sleep that the sani acquires the 
power of seeing and iiearing the soul of the dead 
‘ in all the forms which it takes,’ as the dreamer 
declares on aw aking. 

Litkraturb.—T her* ia no monograph on the subject. Vori- 
OU8 facts are briefly given in : A. Erman, litligion, Fr. ed., 
Paris, lfK)7, pj). 81, 211, 222; V. Ermoni, Heluj. dt L'kgypte 
ancifimr, l*anH, 1910, Index ; G. Maspero, i/wteue, 1. (I'arie, 
1896)213, ?(■>(!; Ph. 'Virey, JHelig. lU t'anc. EgypU, Paris, 1910, 
p. 129, 22C ; see, for the examples taken from the classics, 
. G. 'Wilkinson, Mannert and Customs oj ths Anc. t’gyptxans, 
ed. Ixmdoii, 1878, i. 139, il. 366, 464, iil. 96. Tlie text of the 
princij>al Pharaonic documents is given in J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient liecords o/ Egypt, Chicago, 1904-1907, ii. 816, lii, 682, 
Iv. 922; Maspero, Cents* populairt*^, Paris, 1906, pp. 132f., 
146,147, 167, 106, 266, 267. The only works in which the subject 
is approached theoretically are : E. A. W. Budge, Egyp 
Magic, London, 1901, pp. 94, 206 ; G. Maspero, ‘ Imhotep,’ in 
Journal des Savants, iool, and ‘Comment Alexandre devint 
Dieu ’ (An7huaire d* ticoU des hautes Mudes, 1899), p, 26 f. 

George Eoucart. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Teutonic).—Dreams 
played a consitlerable part in the lives of the 
Teutons, but their significance Avas only juophetic. 
They were thought to foreshadow events in the 
future of the dreamer or his immediate surround¬ 
ings, but there is no hint that they played any 
part in religion. The itlea that revelations as to 
the nature of the gods could he made through the 
agency of dreams seems to have been foreign to 
Teutonic conceptions, and the later mystical 
dreams of the 5liddle Ages must, therefore, be 
held to be a Christian groAvth. In Scandinavia, 
Avhence almost all our information for heathen 
times is obtained, dreams were not only divorced 
from religion, but also to a great extent from 
magic. The art of interpreting dreams was in 
no Avay connected with magical powers, but was 
usually found in combination with a philosophical 
attitude towards life, and a w ide knowleilge of the 
world. Thus, in the Laxdcile Saga, Guilrun ap¬ 
peals to no Avitch-Avife, but to Gest the Wise, a 
chief universally esteemed for his ripe Avisdom, for 
the interpretation of her dream ; and in the Heims- 
kringla we find King Ilalfdan the Black con¬ 
sulting his wisest counsellor about his dream. 
Every one, however, was acquainted with the 
rudiments of the art of interpretation, and thpe 
seems to have been a general consensus of opinion 
as to the significance of certain phenomena in 
dreams: thus Gudrun, in the Lay of Atli, n&ys 
that dreaming of iron portends fire ; and Hogni, in 
the same poem, declares that his wife’s dream of a 
polar ^ar only foretells a storm from the east. 
The fact that most of the recorded Scandinavian 
dreams are < f ominous import must be ascribed to 
the selective process exercised by the authors of 
Saga or jioem. The value of dreams, used as a 
literary device to deepen the atmosphere of dooni 
which surrounds a fated house, w'as fully appreci¬ 
ated by them. So, before the catastrophic ending 
of the Atli (Attila) poems, the wives ot Hogni and 
Gunnar in vain stnve to sUy their husbands by 
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the recital of tlicir dark dreams; and the nnsus 
Atli wakes CJiKlniu to toil her the (lieain 
wliich loresliadow s liia own death at her aveiii^inj^ 
hands. In many of I lie Sa^nis tlie susjiense heloie 
a tra;.ii(; liappenin*^^ is enlianeed Ily dreams \\o\en 
into the story, notu l>ly in the Sa;;a of (»isli the 
Outlaw, However, Snorri Sturluson makes ^mod 
use of a more diemtnJ type of dream in his his¬ 
tories of the Nor\\e;4^ian kin^s, siiadowin;,'’ foitli 
the ^lory of the royal line in (he dream of a lofty 
tree, many-hranehed, s|)i(‘adiiijL: all over Norway 
and beyond it. Saxo (Irammatieiis, in his Gcstd 
Diinoruin, tells us of a dream of Ivin^ (iorm of 
JJenmark whieh lias a similar signilicanee, and one 
is also I'eeorded from Sweden. 

It is worth uiiile to examine a little more 
closely the various classes of forelxHling tireams. 
d’he simplest ty])e is merely a lirearu vision of 
wliat is to come ; thus a great blaze indicates the 
burning of a house, and so on. ilut the diearns 
iii(,»st freipiently immtioned in the old Scandinavian 
sources image fui th the persons involved under 
animal form, showing how deeply rooted was the 
idea of the Jylfjjd, the mateiialization, lus it were, 
in animal form, of a man’s spirit, w Inch attende<l 
him through life, and could be seen in di«‘ams, or 
by w'aking persons before the death of its owner 
(see SoUI. [Tout.]). 'I’lius, in i^jdls Sng/i, a dieain 
of a bear follow’ed by tw o dogs i.s at once rea<l as 
showing the presence, in the neighbourhood, of the 
warlike (juiinar, with two com))anions. Tliorstiun 
Egihsson, in the Gunnlaugs Ao/yo, dreams of two 
eagles lighting over the posses.sion of a swan : the 
eagles are the fylgjur of the two rivals for the love 
of his daughter, whose fylgja is the swan. 'I'heie 
is a remarkable similarity between this dream and 
that in the Nibelungcnlicd, where Krieinhild sees 
two eagles tear her net falcon to pieces, tdiarle- 
luagne's dream of tlie meeting or a bear and a 
leopard, recorded in the So7ig of Jioland, evidently 
belongs to this class. In other dreaiiiH, again, it 
is the guardian sjjirit, or a decea.sed member of the 
family, wdio anpears to tlie living repre.sentative to 
warn him of danger or death—m two stories the 
warning conveyed is of a landslip, trom which the 
dreamer is thereby enabled to escape. In later 
Christian times w e find St. Olafor one of the popu¬ 
lar Icelandic bishojis fulfilling this warning func¬ 
tion. In t he short Icelandi(; tale entitled the Dremn 
of Thor.strin, three female guardian spirits come 
weeping to Thorstein, imploring him to be wary, 
for that his thrall Gilli seeks to murder him ; but 
their warning is in vain. Similar is the last dream 
of Glaumvor, in the Lay of Atli, in which she .sees 
dead wmrueii, clothed in sad-coloured wced>, come 
to call her husband Giinnar to the realms of the 
dead. It is characteristic of the stern Teutonic 
conception of the workings of Fate that dreams 
are only seldom warnings to be [irofited by ; oftener 
they are foreshadowings of an inevitable doom. 

The gods never ajuiear in dreams until faith in 
their divinity has been extinguished by Christi¬ 
anity. On the other hand, we must note that evil 
dreams beset the god Balder before his death 
(VegtamskviOa, in the Older Edda). Nightmares 
were not classed as dreams among the Teutonic 
eople, but were (and indeed frequently are) attri- 
uted to the actual presence on the bed of a 
supernatural being, a mr/m, alp, or trade, or to 
the witchcraft of an ill-disposed neighbour. 

In Scandinavia, where the interpretation of 
dreams was a secular art, unassociated w ith either 
magic or religion, the introduction of Christianity 
did not le.ssen the e.steem in wdiicli it was held. 
Thus it is evidently no di.sgrace to the Icelandic 
bishop St. Thorldk that he took great pleasure in 
tlie recital of dreams. In England, however, the 
Rtudy of dreams is denounced by an early arch- 
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bishop, together with magical practices, sooth- 
.saying! and the like. That it held a low-er place 
ill Fng’land than in Scandinavia seems also clear 
from the absence of dicam.s aa a litciai^ dev'ice in 
Old English poems. In Germany, as we have seen, 
the jSibelungcnlied afl'ords evidence for the same 
view's on dreaming as jirevailed in Scandinavia; 
but, on the other hand, we find W aitlier von der 
Vogelweide making fun both of dreams and of the 
wi.st- women who professed to inteipret them. 
At the iiresent day, however, Germany is full of 
‘ Traumlaicher,’ giving niles for the intei'iiretation 
of dreams, and especially as to the methods of 
detecting, in some detail of a dream, a lucky 
number in the State lotteiies. These books have 
an immen.se sale, and it is a signiheant laet that 
in .some parts of Germany the lottery agents them¬ 
selves sell ‘ Traumbiieher, and that in Austiia 
they have been forbidden by law to do so. In 
Franconia, the intei luetation of dreams for lottery 
purpo.ses is a kiiul or secret knowledge, very jiiotit- 
able to its juofes.sois. 

It is a hrm belief in most Teutonic countries 
tliat to sleep in a new' house, or at least in a new 
bed, i.s the best method of securing a dream ; it 
was the methoil known in the Middle Ages, and 
was recommended to King (iorm of Denmark in 
heathen times. A curious variant of this practice 
was adopted by King Halfdan the Black. This 
Norwegian king sle[)t in a pig sty in order to cure 
himselt of the habit of dreamle.ss sleep, which w'as 
•onsideretl a dis<}uieting mental disease. In some 
}>aitsot Geimany itis thought that, it thedieanier 
refrains from telling a bad dream until altei' mid¬ 
day, its accomplishment will be prevented. 'I'he 
frequent refusal ot persons in the Icidandic Sagas 
to relate their dreams, or their protests of dis¬ 
belief in dreams, may ]>osHibly be due to a similar 
idea. Without paiallel in 'reutonic sources is the 
death-biinging dream mentioned in the Icelandic 
Ljosirtfling Sag((, w here the dieam had such power 
that the lirst person who heard it must die. 

(’ertain nights, whose signilicanee dates from 
heathen times, are considered the most imimrtant 
for <ireams almost all over 'reutonic Knrime, 
especially the 'I'welve Nights (the heathen Vule), 
and Midsummer Night. Both in ISwedeii and in 
Ciermany it is the custom to lay a bunch of nine 
dillerent varieties of lloweis under the ]*iilow on 
Midsummer Eve, to ensure that the dreams of the 
niglit shall come true. 

Literaturk.—W. Henzen, Uber die Trauine in der altnor- 
dischen Sa<jalitteratur, ISlK); A. Wuttke, Der drtitsche 

VolkBaheralaube der iiegenivai ed. JJorlin, IW)0; J. Grioiin, 
Deutsche Mythol(Hjxe^, IJerlin, lS7.’j-78; O. Schrader, DcalLeztkon 
der xndogenti. AUertuinskunde, ytrastihurif, luni, n.o. ‘Trauni.’ 

B. S. 

DREAMS AND SLEEP (Vcdic).-The chief 
pa.ssage in V'edic literature for the explanation of 
the psycliology of dreams i.s lipknddranyaka Up- 
an Lad, iv. 3. 9-14. T w’o theories are advanced: 

(1) in dreams the soul takes its material from the 
w'oild and constructs for itself by its own light the 
objects which it sees ; (2) in sleep the .soul aharidoiis 
the body and roams wheie it will, hence the 
injunction not to aw'aken suddenly one who is 
sleeping, for in that ca.se the soul may not find its 
w'ay back to the body—an evil whicli is hard to 
cure. For the later workings over of this passage 
in the attempt to harmonize these theories, see 
Deussen, Allgem. Gesch, der Philos., 189411'., I. ii. 
271-274. For the present purpose the second 
hyjmthesis is the more important. Its diliereiice 
from the lirst theory is a.scribed by Deussen to 
the poetic form in which it is presented. More 
probably tlie dilference is deeper, and we have in 
these verses a poetic version of an extremely old 
belief frequently found among peoples at a low 
stage of civilization, the existence of which among 
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the Vedic peoples must be posited to explain the 
ellorts made, from the Ki^veda onwards, to remove 
the fancied oU'eots of evil dreams. 

A number of stanzas both in the Ki<^veda and 
in the Atharvaveda speak ol an evil dream {duk- 
svapna, duhsvapnya) as a calamity comparable with 
sin, disease, and witchcraft, or are employed in the 
ritual for the exjuation of evil dreams. From the 
Kioveda may be cited: i. 89. 8-9, 99. 1, 114. 1, 
120. 12, ii. 28. 10, v. 82. 4-6, viii. 47. 14-18, x. 
30. 4, 37. 4, 127. 1 (the Rdtrisukta^ or rather its 
kkila), and 164. 1. The thirty-third ParlHsta oi 
the Atharvaveda gives as the duksvapnandsana- 
gann (list of hymns that destroy the etlects of evil 
dreams): Atharv. iv. 17. 5, vi. 45. 1, 46. 1, vii. 
100. 1, 108. 1-2, ix. 2. 2-3, x. 3. 6, xvi. 5. 1, and, 
as far as the subject-matter is concerned, might 
have included also: vi. 121. l = vii. 83. 4, xvi. 

6. 2, 8-9, xix. 56. 1, 57. 1. The last two hymns are 
employed at a ceremony called svastyayandy per¬ 
formed each morning to secure good fortune for the 
king (cf. Atharv. Par. viii. 1. 3). For the most 
art these stanzas contain little that is distinctive, 
'ypical is Uigveda x. 37. 4 : ‘ () SQrya, with that 
light with which thou dost con(pier darkness, with 
that sun wdth which thou dost rise over all living 
creatures, with that drive away from us all weak¬ 
ness, impiety, disease, and evil dreams.’ 

In the hieratic literature the manipulation of 
these stanzas in the ritual is also (juite common¬ 
place. Thus at Axtareya Arcxnyuhiy iii. 2. 4. 18, 
one who has hod an evil dream is ordered to fast, 
cook a pot of rice in milk, make oblations of it, 
each accompanied by a verse of the Hdtruuktdy 
feast the Brahmans, and eat the leavings of the 
oblation. Similar directions are given in Sdnkhd- 
yana Gfhya Sutra v. 5. 3-13, with the additional 
requirement that the milk must be from a cow 
that is not black and that has a calf of the same 
colour. Furthermore, Uigveda i. 89. 8-9 must also 
be recited. In A^valdyana Gfhya Sutra iii. 6. 
5-6 the oblation is of rice grains, and is made to 
the sun with Kigv. v. 82. 4-5, viii. 47. 14-18, or ii. 
28. 10. With the first of these verses Samaveda i. 
141 is identical. Its muttering is prescribed at 
Gobhila Gfhya Sutra iii. 3. 32 (cf. Snruavidhdna i. 
8. 7) in case of bad dreams. Hiranyakc^in Gfhya 
Sutra i. 17. 4 orders in a similar case a sacrilice of 
sesame and ajya, accompanied by verses, one of 
which is equivalent to Atharv. vii. 101. Similar is 
the practice of Mdnava Gfhya Sutra ii. 16. KdG 
ynyaiia Srauta Sutra xxv. 11. 20 in the same case 
directs that a dlhjita (one wdio has taken the bath 
that consecrates him for the performance of a 
sacrifice) must mutter a verse practically equivalent 
to Atharv. vii. 100. 1 (cf. uX'iio ApaHarnbiya Srauta 
Sutra X. 13. 11). The Higindrutna i. 23. 2,24. 1, 
25. 1, 30. 1, ii. 33. 2, iv. 20. 1 also enjoin the 
muttering of a number of verses to destroy the 
consequences of evil dreams. Noteworthy also is 
the fact that ^dilkhdyana Gfhya Siitra i. 7. 2 in¬ 
cludes most of the verses from the Uigveda in the 
list of verses to be recited each morning. 

In the Atharvan ritual the practices are more 
striking ; of them KauHka xlvi. 9-13 gives a list. 
While reciting Atharv. vi. 45 and 46, the person 
who has had a bad dream washes his face. When 
the dream was very bad, he offers with these hymns 
a cake of mixed grains, or depo.sits, while reciting 
the hymns, such a cake in the land of an enemy 
Or after a bad dream one may recite Atharv. vii 
100.1 and turn on the other side. Whenever any one 
dreams that he has eaten, he must recite Atharv 

vii. 101 and look round about him. Atharv. vi 
46. 2-3 may be substituted for any of the above 
mantras. Among the Pari^isias, the Ghftdvekyana 

viii. 2, 5 comprises in its effects the destruction of 
evil dreams, and in Atharv. Par. xxxiii. 1. 3 it 
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8 stated that Indra formerly suffered from such 
ireanis until the Ghftahnnbata allorded him relief. 

'fhe ceremonies show that their purpose is not to 
.ecure ininmnity from the actual discomfoiis of 
nightmare, ami also that the dream is not looked 
ii[)on merely as a hmi omen, hut rather as an actual 
L’qiitamination. This view is but the logical result 
jf combining tlie theory that in dreams the soul 
eaves the body and actually undergoes the 
:ixperiences which the waking mind remembers 
with the Vedic belief that sin is not only a moral 
lelinquency, but much more, a ^yim^i-physical 
[contamination. Under these circumstances an 
excursion into dreamland must have appeared to 
the Vedic mind as fraught with possible dangers. 
The methods taken to remove them naturally 
’esemble the attempts to remove actual impurities, 
)hyHical or spiritual -viz. ablutions and the trans- 
erring of tlie buiden to another. The latter 
means, which is symbolized in the Atharvan ritual 
by the dejK>,-siting of the cake in th(i emmiy’s land, 
s expressed in the Uigveda itself, viii. 47. 14 ff., by 
die prayer to Usas (Dawn) to tiansfer the evil 
dream to'frita A))tya, the scape goat of the gods. 
For this mythological concept the Atharvaveda 
charaeteristically shows in its riMuoilelling of the 
stanzas a human enemy. In some cases apj'arently 
the eontamniatiori aiises fr(un association witli 
pirits of the <lead. I'hiis ul Sdtajtntha Prdhinana 
xui. 8. 4. 4, persons returning fiom a liineral, 
among other precautions to escajie the uncanny 
inlluenc(‘s, wipe themselves with an apaindrya 
plant, ini])loring it to drive away, among other 
evils, had lireams. The association with the world 
of Yama may also be seen in Atharv. vi. 46, xix. 
56 ; and it is most probable that the ‘ friend ’ of 
Kigv. ii. 28. 10 { — mditrdyam Snudiitd iv. 229. 3) 
who speaks to one of danger in sleep, and against 
whom Varuna’s protection is implored, is a 
dejiarted spirit. 

Auspicious drtains naturally appear much less 
frequently in the ritual. At Chhdnaogya Upanisad 
V. 2. 8-9 it is stated that if, during the progress of 
a sacrifice intended to procure the fulfilment of a 
wish, the sacrilieer sees in his dreams a woman, he 
may infer the success of his saeriliee. 

Divination by m^aiis of dreams is attested by 
Sdmavidhdmi iii. 4. 1-2, where two ceremonies are 
de.scribed that ensure proplietie dreams. 

Dreams as omew^. —That the interpretation of 
dreams must have begun to occupy the attention 
of the Brahmans at a very early period is implied 
in the very fact of the recognition of the evil 
character of some dreams. It is also corroborated 
by the mention at an early time of certain minute 
particulars as constituting evil dreams. Thus 
Kigv. viii. 47. 15 mentions us ominous the making 
of an ornament, or the weaving of a garland (for 
explanation of these omens from tlie later literature, 
cf. Bischel, ZD MG xl. 111). The Aitareya Aran- 
yaka iii. 2. 4. 161!’. gives a number of dreams that 
forebode death : e.y., if a })erson sees a black man 
with black teeth and that man kills him, if a 
boar kills him, if a monkey jumps on him, if he 
is carried swiftly by the wind, if lie swallows gold 
(emblematic of life) and vomits it, if he eats 
honey or chews stalks, or wears a single (red) 
lotus, or drives a chariot harne.ssed with asses or 
boars, or, wearing a wreath of red flowers, drives a 
black cow with a black calf towards the south (cf. 
Aufrecht, ZDMG xxxii. 573 fl’.). The explanation 
of the requirement (see above) that dreaming of 
eating shall be followed by an exj>iation is 
doubtful. Caland regards it as an omen of lack of 
food, on the princi})le that dreams go l)y contraries. 
But dreaming of eating is in itself a good omen 
(cf. Pischel, Album-Kern, Leyden, 1903, p. 
Fischers explanation, that it is the failure to find 
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in the morning the food dreamed of which con¬ 
stitutes the omen, seems forced. Tlie commenta¬ 
tor’s remark, tliat while reciting Atliarv. vii. lOl 
he looks around as if he had eaten food, suggests a 
different explanation. His soul has incautious y 
eaten food—an act surrounded hy sujierstitious 
practices because of the supposed danger oi the 
entrance of a demor, (see Disea.sk and Medicine 
Vedic]),—and the dreamer c jw seeks to take the 
precautions which his soul omitted in the dream. 

Litkratcbb.—T he minuteness of the omens cited poin^ to » 
fall development of this pseudo-science at an early jieDod. n 
.'igreement with them are the systematic expositions of t e 
subject, although the surviving works are of a much la^r 
First among these is to be mentioned the sixty-eighth / 
of the Atharvaveda, entitled Svajynndhyaya (the chapter 
on dreams). Cf. The Tarx^iffat of the w. 

O. M. Bolling and J. v. Negelein, vol. i. Leipzig, 1909-IU. 
Certain phases of the subject are treated in the Purapas 
(cf. Mateya P. 242, Mdrkand^ya P. 43, VAyn P. Id, A^ni 

P. 228. 14, Brahmavaivarta P. iv. 76) and the astrological 
works. The Epics also contain tales of prophetic dreams; cf. 
Mahdbhdrata v. 143. 30 ff. ; /idm. ii. 69. 15 (Schlegel), v. 27. 

14 ff. (Corresio). The instances of visions mentioned in Indian 
literature have been collected by L. Scherman, Maferialttn 
zttr Ge'tch. der ind. Vlemtuilitteraturt Leipzig, 1892 ; cf. also 
E. Hnltisch, Prole<j()uxrna zn dea I'aaantardja do. 

1879, p. 15 ff. A detailed treatment of the dream superstitions 
of the Hindus is about to bo published by J. v. Negelein. 

G. M. Bolling. 

DRESS.—An analy.sia of tlie rtdations of man’s 
clothing with liis development in social evolution 
will naturally be chiefly concerned with psycho¬ 
logical categories. VVhen once instituted, for 
whatever reasons or by whatever process, dress lai- 
came a source of psychical reactions, often complex, 
to a greater extent (owing to its more intimate 
connexion with jicr.sonality) than any other material 
pro<luct of intelligence. Some outline of the 
historical develofiment of dress will l>e suggested, 
rather than drawn, as a guide to the main inquiry. 
The practical or, if one may u.se the term, the 
biological uses and meaning of dress, are simple 
enough and agreed u})ori. These form the first 
state of the material to be employeil by the social 
coiiMciousne.ss. Its secondary states are a subject 
in themselves. 

I. Origins.—The primary significance of dress 
becomes a dithcult (question as soon as w'e pass 
from the institution in being to its earliest stivges 
and its origin. For speculation alone is pos.sibIe 
when dealing with the genesi.s of dress. Its con¬ 
clusions will be probable, in proportion as they 
satisfactorily bridge the gulf between the natural 
and the artihcial stages of human evolution. The 
information supplied by those of the latter that 
are presumably nearest to the natural state, to 
Proianthropm, is not in itself a key to the origin 
of clothing, but, on the other hand, the mere 
analogy of animal-life is still less helpful. An 
animal has a natural covering more efhcient for 
the two u.ses of protection against the environment 
and of ornamentation as a sexual stimulus. An 
animal may become adapted to a change, for 
instance to an Arctic climate, by growing a thick 
fur which is white. It may be supposed that, to 
meet a similar change, man invents the use of 
artificial covering. But this old argument is 
contradicLeii by all the facts. 

It may .serve, however, to point by contrast the 
actual continuity of the natural ana tlie artificial 
stages, the physical and the psychical stages, of 
our evolution. If we say that man is the only 
animal that uses an artificial covering for tlie body, 
we are apt to forget that even when clothed he is 
subject to the same environmental influences as in 
the ages before dress. Again, there is no hint that 
the approach of a glacial ejMJch inaugurated the 
invention of dress. But it is an established fact 
that the survivors of immigrants to changed 
conditions of climate and geological environment 
become physically adapted by some means of 


interaction and in certain directions of utructure, 
which are iuet coining to be recognized, the 
British HCltleis in North America have Ruined 
the ahoriginal ty|.o of the Indian face and head , 
miirrants from lowlands to uplands develop round- 
heade.lne.ss ; from the temperate zone to the tropics 
man develops frizzly hair, am so on. llie most 
obvious of these natural ada|)tation8. physio¬ 
logically produced, to tlie environment is mgmenU- 
timi The skin of man is graded in colour from 
the Kqiiator to the Pole. The deeper pigmentation 
of the tropical skin is a protection against tlie 
actinic rays of the siin ; the blondncss of northern 
races, like the white colour of Arctic anuiials, 
retains the heat of the Ixidv. . 

If we followed the analogy of the animal, we 
should have to take into account the fact that a 
mechanical intelligence enables it to obviate certain 
dis,advantagC8 0f its natural covering. The animal 
never exposes itself uimecessanly ; its work, in 
the case of the larger animals, is done at night, not 
in the glare of the sun. Automatically it acijuires 
an artiiicial covering in the form of shelter. If 
man in a natural state followed a similar principle, 
he would be at no more di.sadvantage than i.s the 
animal. A similar argument ajiplies to the other 
use mentioned above, namely, sexual decoration. 
What tliese considerations suggest is that man w^ 
not forced by necessity to invent. The reason is 
at once deeper and simpler. Again, we get the 
conclusion tliat one jirimaiy u.se and meaning of 
(iresH is not so much to piovide an adaptation to a 
ciimate as to enable man to be superior to w eather ; 
in other words, to enable him to move and be 
active in circumstances w here animals seek slielter. 
Tlie principle is implicit in the frequent proverbial 
comparison of clothing to a liou.se. 

Dres.s, in fact, a secondary human character, 
must be treated, os regards its origins, in the fwine 
w'ay as human weajions, tools, ami machines. 
Dicss increa.ses the static resisting power of the 
surface of the body, just os tools inciea.se the 
dynamic capacity of the limits. It is an extension 
(and thereby an intension) of the passive area of 
the person, just as a tool is of the active mechanism 
of tlie arm. It is a second skin, as the other is a 
second liand. 

Further, if we take an inclusive view' of evolution, 
admitting no break between the natural and the 
artiiicial, but regarding tlie latter as a secpience to 
the former, we shall be in a position to accept 
indications that both stages, and not the former 
only, are .subject to the operation of the same 
mechanical laws, and sliow' (with the necessary 
limitations) similar results. These la^^8 lieloug to 
the interaction of the organism and tlie environ¬ 
ment, and the results are found in wdiat is c4illed 
adaptation, an optimum of equilibrium, a balanced 
interaction, between the two. In this connexion 
we may take examples from two well-marked 
stages in tlie evolution of our subject, the one 
showing adeliciency, the otlier a sufliciency, of the 
artificial covering of the bo<ly. A good observer 
remarks of the Indians of Guiana, not as a result 
of habituation, but as a first impression of their 
naked form.s, that 

‘it is a most curious but c«rtain fact that these people, 
even as they wander In the sCreeU of Georjfetown, do not 
appear naked.’i 

The other case is that of the Chaco Indians : 

‘The Indian is perfectly suited to his environment; even his 
picturesque costume and the ornamental painting vNlth whicli 
ne adorns his body is in perfect harmony with his surroundings. 
The colours blend so beautifully that there is no doubt what¬ 
ever that the Indian has, in a very great degree, Uie idea of 
fitness and harmony.'^ 

If W'e qualify in the lost sentence the w ord ‘ idea ’ 

1 E. F. Im Thurn, Jndiayit of Guiana, 1883, p. 194. 

3 W. B. Grubb, An l/nknoum People in an Unknown Land 
The Indiane of the Paragvetyan Chaoo, 1911, p. 8ft. 
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by the adjective ‘ automatic ’ or ‘ unconscious,* 
we shall have a sound explanation of a very 
reinarka.ble phenomenon. The point of the pheno¬ 
menon is that tile e\olution of man’s artificial 
covering maintains a balance or harmony with the 
environment, particularly in respect to light, just 
as was the case with the naked Indian skins, 
arrived at just as mechanically, but through the 
unconscious reaction of the retina. 'riius, there 
is a real continuity between the adaptive colour of 
the chameleon, and similar cases of so-called 
protective coloration (which is primarily merely a 
mechanical attuning to the environment), and 
the harmony which human dress may show with 
its surroundings. The selective process has not 
been conscious, but neither has it been accidental. 
It is the result of law. Equally unconscious in 
its first stages was the adaptation of dress to 
temperature. 

'Inis brings us no nearer to the origins of dress, 
though it clears the ground. Still fuither to 
sinijuify speculation, we may notice some prevalent 
hypotheses on the subject. Dress being a covering, 
it assume.s, when instituted, all the ap[)li(nible 
meanings whieli the idea of covering involves. Hut 
it by no means follows tliat all of these, or even 
any, were responsible for its original institution. 

There is, first, the hypothesis that clothing 
originated in the decorative unpiilse. This has the 
merit of providing a cause which could operate 
through unconscious intelligence, automatic feel¬ 
ing. Stanley Hall found that of the three functions 
of clothing whose realization and expression he 
investigated in a questiojiruare —f)rote<*tion, orna¬ 
ment, and Lotzean sc*lf-f(‘eliiig-—the second is by 
far the most conspicuous in chiidliood. The, child 
is unconscious of sex, otherwise this statistical 
result might be brought into line with the sexual 
ornamentation of animals. And, though it is 
unsafe to press any analogy between the civilized 
child and tne savage, the savages known to science 
are, as a rule, very fond of (incry, absolutely, and 
not always in relation to the other sex. 

‘The natural man,’»a>8 llat/.el,* ‘will undergo any trouble, 
any discomfort, in order to beautify himself to the best of his 
vK)w or.’ 

l)andics, Im Thiirn * remarks, are about as frequent 
among the Indians as in civilized communities. At 
Hort Nloreshy, in New Guinea, young men actually 
practise tight-laciiig, to he siuart and fashionable.^ 
In tlie.se spiieie.s, indeed, it is chielly the young, if 
not mere children, who express the impulse to 
decoration. Of the Dayaks of Borneo a good 
oliserver has remarked that a 

‘love of finery is inherent in the young of both sexes; the 
elderly are lees fond of it and often dress very shabbily, and 
save lip their good clothes for their offspring.' * 

It is in accordance with the rule among animals 
that among primitive peoples the male sex chiefly 
a.Hsames decoration. Ornaments among the Indians 
of Guiana are more worn by men than by women. 
The stock ornamentation is paint; scented oils are 
used a.s vehicles. 

‘ A man, when he wants to dresH well, perhaps entirely coats 
both his feet up to the ankles with a crust of red ; his whole 
trunk he sometimes stains uniformly with blue-black, nion 
rarely with rod, or he rovers it with an intricate pattern of linw 
of either colour ; he puts a streak of red along the bridge of hii 
nose ; where his eyebrows were till he pulled them out he puts 
two red lines ; at the top of the arch of hie forehead he puts a 
big lump of red paint, and probably hs scatters other spots and 
lines somewhere on his face.’ Down is often used with red 
paint. 

But this analogy is not to be pressed, though it 
is sound as far as it goes. It applies, that is, up to 
a certain point in sotual evolution. Beyond that 
point the Glance inclines the other way, and for 
the last five hundred years of European civilization 

I Hist, of Mankind, Kng. tr. 180(1-8, 1. 06. * Op. eit. 199. 

» Haddon, llMd-hunUrt, 1901, p. 266. 

^ Brooke Low, \nJAl xxii. (1892) 41. 

» Im 'Thurn, op. oit. 196 IT. 


decorative dress has been confined to women. Dur¬ 
ing a previous [leiiod of some centuries—to he 
rejjarded as one of unstable equilibrium —not only 
did the curve of luxury in dress reach its lii-hest 
point, hut there were attempts—spasmodic,""it is 
true—to put down any tendency towards’ .such 
luxury on the part of women, [irostitutes being 
excepted, d'he previous stage—one of very con¬ 
siderable length—is still that of Islam ; its signifi. 
cance and origin will concern us later. Its chief 
eamre was the principle that female liress should 
he not ornamental, hut protective—of the rights of 
the luiNhand. I’lius we may infer that, m the 
latest stage, woman as a sex has not only gained 
freedom, and the right to fascinate, jnevioiisly i>os- 
.eh.sed by the loiirtesan alone, hut has also shitLed 
he equilihrium of sex to a more permanent and 
eflicient [losition. I'he story of woman’s uiicon* 
seious struggle for a monopoly of beauty in dress 
thus illustrates an important socdal movement. 

In practical investigation it is diflicult, as Katzel ^ 
observes, to say ‘where clulhiiig ends and orna¬ 
ment begins,’or, on the previous liypothesis, where 
clothing .springs out of uinament. Since either 
may obviously develop into the other when Uith 
are instituteil, it is idle to examine such cases, 
(.hises where one or the other is absolutely un¬ 
known might seive, hut there are no examples of 
this. If an instance, moreover, of the pieseiice 
of clothing and ciitiie ahsiuice of ornament were 
observed, it would l>e impussihle to argue that 
clothing ('.aniiot he subject to the decorative im- 
uilse. Ill any case, there is the self-feeling, satis- 
action in individuality, to l>e leckoned with, for 
the impulse to linery is only one phase of it. 

'I'he supporters of the ornamentation hypothesis 
of the origin of dress have an apparently strong 
argnnieiit in the Brazilians and tin; (initial Aus¬ 
tralians. 'i’hese recently studied peoples jiossess 
no clothing in the ordinal y sense of tlie term. But 
they wear ornament, and on special occasions a 
great deal of it. Brazilian men wear a string 
round the lower abdomen, the w'omeii a strip of 
bark-cloth along the perineum, tie<l to a similar 
alKlominal thread, Tfiis is sometimes varied iiy 
a small decorative enlargement. The (.’entiul 
Australian man ivears a waist string, to which i.s 
lied a pubic tassel. Corresponding to the last in 
the ca.He of the women is a very small apron. 
I.eaviiig the waist-string out of account, we have 
remaining the question of the erogenous centre. 
In l>oth tlie decoration hypothesis and the conccxal- 
ment hypothesis this centre is the focus of sjiecula- 
tion. If the Australian tassel of the male sex and 
the leaf-like enlargement of the Brazilian woman’s 
jwrineal tluead are considered supcrlicially, they 
may ajipear to l>e, if not ornaments, at least 
attractions. But if this be granted, it (loes not 
follow that we have here the first application of 
the idea of dress. 

It would he impossible to make out a cose to 
prove that these appurtenances can ever have 
satisfied the idea of concealment, as on the next 
hypothesis is assumed. This hypothesis i.s to the 
eflect that male jealousy institute<l clothing for 
married women. Katzel ^ observes that, if clothing 
was originally instituted for purnoses of protection 
only, the feet and ankles wouhl have neen pro¬ 
tected first. Clothing, he holds, stands in unmis¬ 
takable relation to the sexual life. ‘ The fii-st to 
wear complete clothes is not the man, w'ho has to 
dash through the forest, but the married woman.’ 
The primary function of her dress is to render her 
unattractive to others, to conceal her hotly from 
other men’s eyes. In the lower strata of human 
evolution he considers that dress as a protection 
from rain and cold is far less common. 

« Op. tne. 1. 96. 3/6. L98f. 
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But, if we may ar;^nie from the practice of exist¬ 
ing savages, this hy}>othcsiH cannot hold even of 
tlie origin of female clothing. Only hy straining 
can it l)e aiiplied to that of men. It is certainly a 
vera causa, at a certain stage in barharisni (the 
stage when wives became ‘property’), of the cus¬ 
toms of shrouding and veiling women, and of 
confiscating all a maiden’s ornaments and finery 
when she became a \vife. Hut it does not explain 
the origin of the small apron worn in very early 
stages, or of the mere thread in the earliest, and 
we cannot deny these articles a place in the category 
of dress. 

A frequent corollary of such views is that 
modesty is a result, not a cause, of clothing (so 
Sergi). But, as Havelock Ellis observes, 

‘many races which go absoliilely naked possess a highly de- 
veIo;>ed fiense of modesty,’i Andamanese women ‘are so 
modest that they will not renew their leaf aprons in the pres¬ 
ence of one another, biit retire to a secluded spot for this pur¬ 
pose ; even when |)arting with one of their 6(*<i-ap|)endages 
(tails of leaves auspended from the hack of the girdle] to a 
female friend the delicaci’ they manifest for the feelings of the 
bystanders in their mode of removing it almost amounts to 
pnidishness'; yet they wear no clothing in the ordinary sense. 
The tJuiana Indians, wlien they want to change their single gar¬ 
ment, either retiie from sight or put the new over the old, and 
then withdraw the latter.3 Mmlesty is ‘in its origins hide- 
j>endent of clothing ; . . . physiological modesty takes pre¬ 
cedence of anatomical modesty ; and the primary factors of 
moilesty were probably develojied long before the dis('o^ery of 
either ornaments or garments. The rise of clothing proliably 
had its first psychic basis on an emotion of mode.sty already 
cornpositely formed of these elements. 

riiis bust Btatement, of course, cannot hold of 
the ultimate genesis of clotliing. But, once in¬ 
stituted, it was sure to coincide with emotions of 
modesty. The general connexion between modesty 
pd dress is a subject of little importance, except 
in so far as it has involved the creation of fal^e 
modesty, iKjth individually and socially. Modes! v, 
wiiere tJifU’c is dress, tends to he concentrated njion 
it mechanically. When clothing is once estab¬ 
lished, the growth of the concejition of women as 
property emphasizes its importance, and increases 
the anatomical modesty of women. Wait/ held 
that male jealousy i.s the primary origin of clolh- 
in^% and therefore of modesty. Diderot had held 
this view. Often married women alone are clothed. 

It is as if before marriage a woman was free and 
naked ; after marriage, clothed and a slave. 

‘The garment appears—illogically, though naturally-a moral 
and physical protection against any atUck on his (the husband’s] 
property.'« ^ 

But tlie fact of dres.s serving as concealment 
involved the possibility of attraction h\j mystery. 
Even when other emotion.s than modesty, em- 
pliasized by male jealoii.sy, intervene, they may 
work t(jgetber for sexual attraction. 

"The social fear of arou.Hiug disgust combines easily aud ner- 
fcctlv witli any new development in the invention of'ornament 
or clothing as sexual lures. Even among the most civilized 
race« it has often been noted that th» fashion of feminine c-ar- 
ments (as also sometimes the use of scent*; has the double ob¬ 
ject of conc4>ahng and attracting. It is so with the little apron 
of the young savage belle. The heightening of the attractio^n is 
indeed a lo^uuil outcome of the fear of evoking disgust.'® 

^inularly we find in tlie most primitive clothing 
a curious intercliange of concealment, protection 
decoration, and advertisement. As ha.s been hinted’ 
when an apimrtenance lias come to be attaclied to 

reactions 
natural stage 


the sexual area, the resulting psychical 
are significant. In the previous natu..,. 
there js no artificial stimulii.s ; now, there is such 
an addition to tfie natural stimulus, first by mere 
attraction or signification, and later by decoration 
or veiliiig. In the mind of the subject also there 
comes, first, tlie consciousness of sex, and later the 
onliancingo/self-feeling, which in the caeeofdres* 
t^nera ly, and not niercly sexual, is distributed 
tfiroughout the personality. The subject’s material 

J Sftidi^ in the Psychology 0 / Ssx, i. (1897) 5. 

^ Man, \nJAI xii. (1882-83)94, 831. 


personality is increased by clothing, and his psychi¬ 
cal nuictnm i^ proi>ortioiial to this. The result is 
a ricli cmiii>lex of .-;elf-consciousiieHs, modesty, and 
self-feeliiig generally, the balance between them 
vaiying according to circumstances. But it is 
liigldy improbable that such impulses could have 
led to the invention of dress, much less of mere 
attafdiments and ajiimrtenances. Their only means 
of exjiression would have been ornament. 

Einally, there is the protection-hypothesis. Sud¬ 
den falls in tlie ternjierature, rains and winds and 
burning sunshine, the danger of injuring the feet 
and the skin of the body generally when in the 
foiest, and the need of body-armour against the 
attacks of insecLs and of dangerous animals seem 
obvious reasons for the invention of dress. Jiut 
they do not explain the jirocess of invention, which 
is the main jiroblem. The cloak, the skirt, the 
apiun, cannot have been invented in answer to a 
need, directly, without any stages. The inven¬ 
tion of cloth wfis first necessary, and this was siig- 
gested by some natural covering. The only line 
of development which seems possible is from pro¬ 
tective ligatures. There are numerous facts wliicli 
apparently point to such an origin of clothing. 
One of tlie most characteristic ‘ornaments’ of 
savages all over the world is the armlet. It is 
quite probable that this ha.^^ an independent origin 
in the decorative impulse, like the necklace. But 
here and there we liiid bands worn round the 
ankles, knees, wrists, and elbows, the object ol 
which i.s clearly to protect tlie sinew.s and muscles 
from strain.s. The pain of a strained muscle being 
eased by the grip of the hand, the suggestion of 
an artificial grip might naturally follow, and a 
system of ligatures would he the result. 

The wear black riiiK-s of cane round the knee—a« ecnne 

say, to j^ive strength for cliinbinjf. 1 The Malii.vs wear handg and 
Ilf,^atlJreH to protcK t ttie nuisolfg and prevent Rtratnn, aa, for in¬ 
stance, round the wnsti and lielow the knee llatzel oh8er\e» 
that arm nnga may he useful in striking' and wardin^r off blouji. 
Hut the idea of a ceetug is unlikclv to he the primary motive ror 
liK'ature».2> The Chacos wear ankleta of feathers, chiefly to pro¬ 
tect their feet ajjainst snake biles * 

Wild peoples, in fact, understand quite well the 
limitations and the capacity of the human organ¬ 
ism in respect to tiie environment. We may 
credit them with an adequate system of supply- 
ing natural deficiencies, and of assisting natural 
advanUiges also. For instance, the Malay.s ex¬ 
plain tlio object of the pa}»oose for infante as l)eing 
to prevent tlie child from starting and so straining 
itself.® And it Heeins probable tliat there is a con¬ 
nexion between the earlier use (^f the ligature 
and the prevalent custom of wearing metal rings 
or wire as a decoration. Men and women of the 
vVatn.si wear round the ankle.s innumerable coils of 
iron wire, representing a weight of many pounds, 
i he women wear heavy bracelets of brass.* It is 
possible, also, that in certain cases dress itself 
miglit have been developed from the same source. 
Ihus, wlien we compare the following tvpo of 
body-dress with the frequent use, in earlier staKes, 

01 a pliant bough or cane as a girdle, we can 
imagine the possibility tlmt the invention of the 
slieet-form of covering might have been delays 


by the extension of the bandage-form. 

The garment, termed lumutt, of the Sakaran;; wo 
nea of cane hoops covered with a>..ai) i., 


aenea of cane hoops covered with innumerable email braaa link * 

Bonietimea extends 

ei^ht na hreagta. The LUu Ai and Njfkari women wear 

eight to ten parallel rows of larfje braaa rin|fg round the waist 
They are strung on ratUns, and fixed to a cane network ingide 
legs™ *J*‘*^8« wire are also worn on the 

Tribes of Manipnr, 1911, p. 23. 

3 Skeat-Blttgden. Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, IJ 


^ Im 'Thurn. op. cit. 194. 
» fb. 41. 


* H. Kllia, op. eit. i. 87. 

* /b. 89. 


i. 140. 

3 Hatzel, op. cit. i. 99. 

» Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, p. 83.5. 
^ ' Decle, ill JAI xxiil. (1893) 426. 


1906, 

* Orubb, op. cit. 262. 
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But the ligature as a primary Bta^^e of sheet¬ 
clothing might have develoi)ed merely by add¬ 
ing to its breadth. Given a girdle, we might 
suppose a natural enlargement of its depth. And 
among the various bands used by the lowest 
peoples there is a gradation of the kind. The 
armlets of the Indians of Guiana are broad cotton 
bands or string.^ Yet there is no evidence to show 
that such a development, from tiie belt to the 
kilt, has been tlie main origin of the skirt-form of 
dress. A skirt supplying its own belt is generally 
a late moditication. 

Kxarnination of the earliest peoples inevitably 
leads to a rejection of the ligature-hypothesis. 
Every consideiation goes to show that the earlie.st 
ligature was not intended to support the mu.scles. 
It is inconceivable that the use of string in the 
Guiana example can be intended tor such a pur¬ 
pose. In the next place, it must he borne in mind 
that the cliief area of the organism with whicdi 
dress pro})er is concerned is the central part of the 
body, the trunk. Now, the great majority of the 
lowest peoples known wear no clothes. Shelter 
is used instead. But there is very commonly a 
w'aist-string, and it is more used by men than by 
w'omen. We assume that the girdle is the noint 
of departure for the evolution of tlress, and the 
mechanism of that (le[)artiire will be presently dis¬ 
cussed. But for the oiigin of body-idothmg it is 
necessjiry to tind the origin of tin* girdle, 'khe 
civilized idea of a girdle is to hind up a skirt or 
trousers. 'Fliis is certainly not its object among 
the earliest peoples, who have nothing to tie uj). 
It might be suiiposed that the original puiiiose of 
the girdle was that of the abdominal belt, useful 
both as a muscle-ligature and to alleviate the 
pangs of hunger. Ilut the earliest girdles are 
merely strings, and string is useless for such pur- 
]>oses. String, moreover, made of grass or vege¬ 
table fibre, or animal sinew or human hair, is an 
earlier invention than the bandage. Its first form 


lothing proper, and being, as we have suggested, 
-he point of departure for the wcuimg ot cover’ 
ngs, we have next to examine tie* mechanism of 
he connexion between them. The use of the 
tring as a holder being given, it would serve not 
►Illy as a pocket, but as a suspender for leaves or 
bunches of grass, if for any reason these were 
required. The point to be emphasized here is 
that the jireseticc of a suspender W'ould suggest 
he suspension and thcretore the regular use of 
articles for which there had been no original de- 
niand. If, for occasional pui[)oses, a de oration 
)r coveiing was desired, there was the w*' st-string 
•eady for use. Cential as it was, the 'ecoratioii 
or coveimg would fall below it and be thus applied 
automatically to tin' perineal region. Siniilarly, 
the hair of the head is a naluial holder, though 
iiuch less ellicient, and it is used to support leaf- 
coverings or llowoi-deeoiations. 

It is unne<‘<'.‘'.sary to enter upon a descuiption of 
he vaiious zones of tlie hotly which re([uire pro¬ 
jection, such as the spine at tlie neck and in the 
mall of the back, against sun and cold, or the 
niicous membiaiies ot the perineal region, against 
m>ects. The use ot clothing of ceitain textures 
and colours to maintain a layer of air about the 
skin at a temperature ailapted to that of the body, 
and to neutialize those lays of light which are 
deleterious to the nervous system and destructive 
of protoplasm, is also out of place here. We may 
note, however, that by unconscious .selection the 
evolutionof dresshas probably followed atlioroughly 
hygienic course. But no principles of such hygiene, 
except the very simplest, can have occurred to 
[uirnitive man. One of the simplest, however, we 
;iiay admit for tropical races—the use of a pro- 
;eclion against insects. The perineal legion is 
Host subject to their attacks w lien man is naked, 
owing to the sebaceous character of the surface 
and Its relatively higher temperature. These facts, 
[)o doubt, more than anything else, are the ex- 


was actually natural, the jiliant bough or stem. 

It is signilicant that this waist-string is chiefly 
a male appendage, and that it i.s worn neither 
tight nor very loose. Both facts are explained by 
the purjiose for which the string i.s worn. It is 
neither a bandage nor a suspender, but a con¬ 
tinuous pocket. The .savage finds it indispensable 
for carrying articles which he constantly needs, 
and which otherwise would encumber his hands. 
Once fitted with a waist-string, the Ixidy, as a 
machine, is enormously improved, being able to 
carry the artifiidal aids of manual operations 
ready for use as occasion requires, without ham¬ 
pering the work of that universal lever, the hand. 

We can only speculate vaguely as to the series 
of ‘accidents’ which led to the idea of the w^aist- 
string. It was, no doubt, analogous to the series 
w hich ended in the invention of artificial hands in 
the shape of weapons and tools, but it was cer¬ 
tainly much later in time. The varied uncon¬ 
scious ideas of holding, gripping, and encircling, 
which the muscular experience of the hand im¬ 
printed on the brain, might have evolved the 
principle and practice of a hold-all round the 
trunk, without the occurrence of any fortunate 
accidents whatever. The natural jmsition of the 
hands when at rest would be rejected by uncon¬ 
scious reasoning in favour of a more convenient 
spot, slightly higher, which would not interfere 
w’ith the movements of the legs. The downward 
tapering of the thigh, moreover, renders it im¬ 
possible to keep a string in position. In this 
connexion it is worth noting that knee- and ankle 
bands are commonly used in various stages o 
culture for the purpose of holding implements. 

The waist-string, therefore, being earlier than 
I Im Thurn, op. cit. 197. 


[ilanation of primitive habits of depilation. But 
lepilation is not a complete protection. Something 
positive is required. The use of bunches of grass 
or leaves is natural and inevitable, as soon as there 
is something to hold them, namely, the waist- 
string. A j)arallel method is the use of a second 
string depending from the waist-string in front 
and behind, and passing between the Tegs. The 
Biazilian strip of t)a.st used by women, and the red 
thread which takes its place in the 'I'rumai tribe, 
though ‘they attract attention like ornaments 
instead of drawing attention away,’ yet, as Von 
den bteinen * also satislied himself, iirovide a pro¬ 
tection against insects, a serious jicst in the forests 
of Brazil. These intei-crural stlings prot-ect the 
mucous membrane, without, however, concealing 
the parts, as do leaves and grass. In the piescnt 
connexion their chief interest is the use made of 
the waist-string. When cloth was invented, the 
hrst form of the loin-cloth was an extension of the 
inter-crural thread. It may be illustrated from 
the Indians of British Guiana, though it is prac¬ 
tically univer.sal, signilicantly enough, among 
tropical and sub tropical peujdes. 

The Ouiana man wears a iiurrow strip, called lap ; it is posBed 
betw’een the legs, and the ends are brought up at back and front 
and suspended on a rope-like belt. The women wear an apron, 
called queyu, hunt' from a strint round the waist. Very young 
children before wearing a cloth have a string round the waist. 
The lap is often mode of bark, beaten till soft.^ The lap 
method ii einpIo> ed by the Veddos of Ceylon,3 and by numerous 
early races throughout the world. i . • 

As the various methods of draping and tying 
developed with man’s familiarity with sheet-dress, 

1 UnUr den Saturvolkem Zentral BraailuniH, Derliii, 1894, 
n 190f. For other protective coverings for the organs, against 
insects, see WilkemPle> te, Handleidma voor 
VolkenkuncU van yederlanduch-Indu-. l.eyden, 189^5, p. r. 

2 Ini Thurn, op. cit. 194. 

3C. C. and B. Z. Seligmann, The \ eddaM. 1911, p. 98. 
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the later form of loin-cloth naturally superaedeil the 
earlier. A lenj^th of cloth passed round the waist 
and between the legs, the ends depending, was 
both more convenient and more comfortable. In 
the first place it supplied a broader bandage, and, 
being two articles in one, was more easily kept in 
position. This is the familiar and widely prevalent 
‘ loin-cloth.’ Secondly, it supjdied a more eflicient 
method of binding the male organs. There is no 
doubt that the naked male often finds it desirable, 
for obvious anatomical reasons which do not 
trouble the animal (whose organs are practically 
withdrawn into the perineal surface), to confine 
tlicse parts. Hence, it may be conjectured, the 
use of a perineal cloth for men and of a mere 
apron or skirt for w’omen—a distinction of the 
earliest date and generally maintained. As showdng 
the practice of such confinement, it is enough to 
point to a common use of the earlier waist-string. 
The end of the organ is placed under the string, 
made tiglit enough to hold it flat against the 
aUlomcn. * 

riie «levelopment of the apron and skirt is a 
Himj)l(! evN'iision (given the suspensory string and 
the invention of cloth) of the use of leaves hung 
from the waist. The frequent use of a rear-apron 
as a sitting-mat is a lat^r detail, having no in¬ 
fluence upon the skirt, which developed inde¬ 
pendently. A frequent variation is the Hinge. A 
combination of front- and rear-aprons no doubt 
preceded the complete skirt. hen the latter 
w’as developed, new methods of suspension were 
adopted, among thmii being one similar to that of 
the loin-(;loth, the u])per edge serving as a bandage. 
The use of the waiMt-string by women, for keeping 
an inter-crural cloth or tauqion in place during the 
periods, mav be referred to; but it did not lead 
to the development of any article of attire. One 
example of its use, how'ever, is instructive, as 
showing liow' a (enijxirary protection may pa.ss 
into a regular appendage. 

Amonp the majority of the Nyaia tribes a woman durlnjf 
her periods wears a small pie<'e of calico correspondmuf to a 
diaper. The same is worn after cliildlnrlh. This is the case 
jfenerally in Mja.saland. But Anjfoni women ‘alwa>8 wear 
them ’ 

The prote<;tion-hypothesis of the origin of dress 
may thus be adopted, if we oualify it by a scheme 
of development as .suggested above. When once 
institutetl as a custom, the wearing of leaves or 
bark-cloth upon the abdominal region served to 
focus various {>«ychical reactions. One of the 
earliest of these w'a.s tlie impulse to emphasize the 
primary sexual characters, it is an impulse shown 
among the great majority of early races in their 
observances at the attainment of puberty, and it 
is, as a rule, at that peiiod that sexual dress or 
ornament is assumed. Among civilized peoples, 
in the Middle Ages and in modern times, the 
impulse is well marked by various fashion.s—the 
phallocrypt and the tail of the savage having their 
kuro|>6an analogues. A less direct but even more 
constant instance of the same recognition is the 
assigning of the skirt to w omen as tlie more seden¬ 
tary, amt trousers to men os tlie more active sex. 
The suggestion sometimes met with, that the skirt 
is an adaptation for sexual protection, need only l)e 
mention( 3 d to be dismissed. The Central Australian 
pubic tassel and similar appendages will here lind 
significance, hut it is imnrobable that such accen¬ 
tuation w as tiieir original purpose. Once instituted 
for protection, the other ideas followed. Another 
of tnese, which at once receivetl an artificial focus, 
was the emotion of modesty. It has been observed 
among the higher animals that the female by 
various postures guards the sexual centres from 
the undesired advances of the male. The assunip- 

1 See Wilken-Pleyte, 38. 

* H. S. SUnnus, JAI xJ. (1910) 321. 


tion of a waist-cloth docs not actually serve the 
same [uirpose, but it constitutes a permanent 
psy(;hical suggestion of inviolability. ISimilarl}’’, 
the use of any appendage or covering involves the 
possibility of attraction, either by mere notification, 
>y the addition of decoration, or, later, by the 
suggestion of mystery. 

Further than this speculation as to origins need 
not be earned. The various forms and fashions 
of dress, and the customs connected with it, will 
supply examples of the material as well as of the 
psychological evolution of the subject, 

2. Material and form. — It is proposed to describe 
the types of human dress and the materials of 
which it has been composed only so far as is 
ncce.ssary to illustrate the religious and social 
significance of dress as an index to psychological 
evolution. 

If dress be taken to include anything worn on 
the jierson other than ollensive and defensive 
armour, tlicie is hanlly a single known substance, 
from iron to air, wbicli has not for one reason or 
another been emjployed ; while for purposes of 
decoration or protection against the supeinatural, 
the very utmost use lias been made of the natural 
covering of the organism, in the way of hair-dress, 
.skin-[>ainting, and tatiiing, and the wearing of 
ornaments and amulets on or in the projecting 
points of the body, particularly various orilices. 
n the earlier stages tw’o features are prominent— 
the savage is ajpt to regard anything he wears as 
an ornaimnit, though it may he actiiall}' a protec¬ 
tion. Also, the less body-covering there is, the 
greater temlency to painting, scarification, and 
tatuing. ‘Having,’ as (iautier said, ‘no clothes 
to cmlproider, they embroider themselves.’ As 
exanijiles of the earliest stages the following are 
tyi»i<al: 

The Niam-Ni*m negrreM wears % sinple leaf only, iuspended 
by a string; from the waist.^ The Indians of Central Brazil 
wear a string round the lower abdomen. It is worn after 
puberty, hut it conceals nothing, of course. The women wear 
a little strip of host passing between the legs; in some tribes 
the uiun, a tria/igular de< orative piece of t^rk bast, is worn.* 
* Except for waist-bands, forehead-hands, necklets, armlets, and 
a conventional pubic tassel, shell, or, in the case of the women, 
a small apron, the Central Australian native is naked.' The 
waist-string is made of human liair. The pubic tassel is a fan¬ 
shaped structure of fur-strings, a)>out the size of a five shilling 
piece. Being covere<I at corrobhoree times with fy|>8uni, it 
serves as a decoralion rather than a covering. The Arunta and 
Luntcha women do not wear even an apron.* In the Western 
ialands of Torres Straits the men are naked ; the women wear 
a tuft of grass or split pandamis leaves; for dancing, a short 
pettlcoot of shred paudaniix leaves is worn over this.< In 
4^moa the only necessary garment was for men and women 
an apron of leaves.* 

The New Ireland men * go absolutely naked'; the women wear 
aprons of grass, suspendeil from cinctures made of beads 
strung on threads of aloe-leaves. A bonnet of palm leaves Is 
also worn by the women.® The Australians of the South show 
an ailvance on those of the Centre. The Euahlayi woman’s 
gooynillah Is a waist-string of opossum-sinew, w'lth strands of 
hair in front. The Central Australian woman has not even a 
string. The Euahlayi man's uaywah is a belt, six inches wide, 
of smews and hair, with four tufts. Opossum-skin rugs are 
worn in winter ^ 

Among the Curetu of the Amazons, the men wore a gdrdle of 
woollen thread, but the women were entirely naked. The 
neighbouring Ouaycurus reversed the custom, the men being 
naked and the women wearing a short petticoat,* In other 
tribes of the same region l>oth sexes were quite nude.* 

‘The costume and ornamentation prevalent with the Ix)wer 
O>ngo men is prinidpally confined to a grass lola-cloth, and 
mutilation of the two Incisor teeth of the upper jaw ; the women 
wear a small apron in front and behind,’ and ear decorations 
of wood and metal.The Oaro petticoat was less than a foot 
in depth. To allow freedom of movement it was fastened 
only at the upper corners. ^ The Wankonda men wear nothing 

1 Ratzel, i. 94. * K. von den Steinsn, 190f. 

* Spenccr-Gillen*, 570, 672. 

® na<Idon, in JA I xix. (1890) 868, 431. 

•Turner, Samoa, 1884, p, 121. 

« A. J. Dultield, m JAI xv. (1886) 117. 

7 K. Ijxngloh Barker, The Euahlayi Tribe, 1906, p. 120 f. 
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but % ring of braM wire round the abdomen. The women wear 
a tiny bead-work apron, exactly reseuibling that of the Kafhra.• 
The women at U}X)to wear no clothes whatever.^ In the Short- 
lands the men are naked ; the women wear leaves in a waist- 
string. In New Urltain botii sexes are nude.3 Of Central 
Africa, Angus gives as his experience ; the more naked the 
people and the more to us obscene and shameless their manners 
and customs, the more moral and strict they are in the matter 
of sexual intercourse.< The fact should be noted, in leaving 
the subject of the si'antiest form of dress, as being a regular 
ooncomitant of nakedness. 

Variations of tlie most opposite character in the 
same stage of tnilture are a freipicmt jirolilein. In 
some cases they may be accounted for hy foreign 
influence. lint any accident may institute a 
fashion. Tims, the Upoto women are entirely 
nude;® but among the Akikuyu the smallest girl 
wears an apron.® 

In tropical countries the use of leaves as occa¬ 
sional or permanent garments i.s regular. Several 
jieojiles, such as the East Indian islanders, in Ceram, 
for e.xample, and the Eol^nesians, elevated the 
practice into an art. Noticeable iletails are the 
single-leaf head-dress, and leaves li.xed in arm- 
bands. 

The Samoans wore girdles of ft-leavee (Cordy 
gathered when turning >ellow.7 Adorned wiih fiowera, their 
figures were a notable exami)le of adaptation to iHlund scenery. 
Tne Niain-Niam negress wears a leaf titMi to a girdle.** 1‘aliyan 
women are soinetinies dressed In a leaf-girdle only. (ioi^(J 
women wear bunches of twigs round the waist. The Juangs 
of Chotk N&gpur are famous for their leaf-dresses. When dr\ 
and ('fackly, they are changed for fresta leaves.® The Semangs 
of the Malay Peninsula wear girdles of leaves. On festive occa¬ 
sions, ligatures of Licuala leaf were used to hold flowers on the 
arms ; flowers were also fastened in the girdle and the head- 
fillet, both made of this leaf. The 8akai wear a waist-cord 
from which leaves depend in a fringe.This is retained under 
the cloth tarong. At feasts their dress is like that of the 
Seniang, a wreath of lea\ee or a turban of cloth being Indif¬ 
ferently used. The dancing-dress of the Jakun is made of the 
leaves of the serdatia palm, and consists of an elaborate fringed 
head-dress, a bandolier, and belt. Leaf-aprons are still worn by 
K6ragar women.n 

Another natural covering is dar/:. 

* In tropical regions of both hemispheres, where scanty cloth¬ 
ing Is needed, certain trees w-eave their inner bark into an 
excellent cloth, the climax of which is the celebrated fapa of 
Polynesia.’ Taken from the wauJtt, or paper-mulberry (Morxu 
papyn/era),'^* the bark was beaten to a soft consistency. In 
tropical Africa a species of Brachyattgia (Order Leguminosat) is 

enerally used as a source of bark-cloth. The bark Is mode into 

llts, cloths, band boxes, canoes, roofing, and various useful 
articles.*^ The Guiana Indian wears sandals of the leaf stalk of 
the (uta palm {Manritia jiexuosa). They are made in a few 
minutes, and careful measurements are takeu. They wear out 
in a few hours.i® 

The Kayans use bark-cloth, which they dye red and yellow.^6 
Throughout Eastern Asia, the Malay Archipelago, and Polynesia, 
the girdle of bark-cloth is widely diffused. The Sakai hammer 
the bark of the ipoh tree (Antiarm toxicaria) and of the wild 
breadfruit (Artocarptai) so as to expel the sap. It is then 
washed and dried. The loin-cloth mi^e of this by the Semang 
Is the loin-cloth proper, folded round the waist, and tucked 
through the front after passing between the legs. Both this 
and tne women's fringe of leaves are worn under the Malay 
tarong, where this has been introduced. 17 

The Woolwa Indians make their clothes, the toxinoo and the 
sleeping-sheet, from the bark of trees. The women l)eat this 
on a smooth log with a mallet 8hat>ed like a club and having 
grooves which give to the bark-cloth the texture and apnear- 
ance of a mesh. The better sort of garments are muae of 
stout cotton, of many colours and mi.xed with the down and 
feathers of birds i** Watusi women wear bark-cloth fastened 
above the breasts and falling below the knees. i® Formerly the 
Veddos of Ceylon made bark-cloth from the n'f* (Antiaris 
innoxia).^ 

I Sir H. H. Johnston, Central Africa, 1897, p. 408ff. 

® T. H. Parke, KqxiaVyrial Africa. 1891, p. (Jl. 
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The ‘shirt-tree’ of Brazil is a I^ecythis. Its pliant bark is 
easily 8tripi>ed. From a length of the trunk a c\linder of bark 
is taken, and beaten soft. Two arm-liolcH are cut, and it is 
ready for wear.i The bark of the ‘ sacking tree ’ is still U8e<l 
for clothes in Western India. The men of the Alwrs of Assam 
wear loin-rloths of hark. Bark-cloth was worn by the ancient 
Hindu asretirs ^ 

Various cire.u»istances, which niicd not be de¬ 
tailed, make certain jieoples adopt leather or fnr 
garments. Against cold and ram tliese are still 
un.surpassed. 

The men of the Akamha wore cloaks of ox-hide before tlir 
introduction of trade-blankets.3 The Mawii wore dressed skius 
before cotton cloth was introduced. < The only garment of a 
Chaco Indian woman is a skin iH-tlic'oat, hut in cold weather a 
mantle of skins is worn.-”* 'the Aiims use bear skins for cloth 
irig.® Arctic and sub-Arctic peoples, like the Eskimo, have made 
fur-dress into a very perfect covering. 

Such read 3 ’’-made articlcH of early dress con 
tained Ixitli the suggestion and the material of 
vianufariured cloth. 'I'he animal, insect, and 
vegetable worlds were gradually exploited for the 
jmrpose. Animals like the sheep and the llama, 
trees like the jialm, have both supported man and 
inspired his invention, 'rims from the Mauritia 
lalm the natives of the Orinoco deriveil wood for 
juilding ; from its h;af they made clothing, lishing 
nets, ami hammocks. Its sap sujiplied a feriuenteiJ 
drink.^ Matmials which have complex possibilities 
are more likely to encourage the inventive impulse 
than i.s sheer nece.ssity. ‘ Weaving is the next art, 
after agriculture an<i building, to acquire economi- 
eal imporlance.’® The hair of domesticated animals 
sujierseded skins; cotton and linen superseded 
leaves, grass-matting, and the rougher vegetable 
libres, palm, aloe, hemp, and the like. With the 
introduction of an artificial dress-material the 
savage stage of the evolution comes to an end. 
But for various reasons many barbarian jH‘opl(*s 
draw at times upon the old natural fabrics. In 
some ca.seH, like that of the Sakai leaf-girdle,® it 
is regularly used in combination with w oven mater¬ 
ial. The earliest stages of the barbarian period 
are illu.strated hy the following typical account of 
home-made fabric, dye, and dress. 

The dr€R8 of the Fula« la ‘ universally the cotton clothi made 
by theinselves out of the plants grown in almost every village ; 
it 1* carded by an instrument, probably univorted, which is 
very much like a wire brush about 8 incheH hy 9 inches, and 
woven on an ingenious loom.’ The cotton is dyed blue with 
indigo, cultivated by the nuti\e«, and is marked by a white 
pattern produced b> tying portions of the cloth together before 
dipping it.io 

it is significant that in these stages tlie form of 
the material leads to actualization of its poasi- 
bilities, and em})hasizcs simultaneously covering, 
coucealment, and dei'oration. The third type of 
the perineal garment becomes regular : namely, fur 
men, the loin and inter-crural cloth combined in 
one length, and for women the folded petticoat. 
For example, the ortliiiary garment of Fula women 
is a single cloth, either folded round and tucked in 
under the arms or wound round the waist, leaving 
the brea-st exposed.This type has l>een largely 
used by both sexes. In an extended form it is the 
sarong of the Malays. The loin-cloth of men is 
the 7 naro of the Polynesians. Both garments have 
the same method of fastening—a double or treble 
wrapping round the waist. From it have developed 
the suspended or belted skirts of women and kilu 
of men. A combination of this princijile with that 
of the shoulder-w rap leads to the tunic and rohe.s 
generally. The toga-form of the outer robe is 
an echo, in its method of w rapiiing, of the earliest 
folded garment for the lower lK)dy. The loin- 
1 RaUcl, i. 96. ® C’rooke, 167 
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cloth proper of the male sex lias an extiemely 
Nvidii prevjilenceJ 

Ah an exaniple, the tminoo of the Woolwa IndiunH, or palpn 
of the MonquitoH, is a ('Joth, 24 inches vvi(ie, worn hv men roiiri' 
the waist, the ends hein;< passed het^vee^ the lejfs, and hant’ini 
down in front to liehjw the knoe.'^ The t/awat of the Kasi 
Indian Islands is a bark cloth or rnamifactured cloth twice 
wound round the waist and tlien passed between the le^^’s from 
back to front, the end hanging’ over centrally. It sometimes 
survives into early civilization, as among the Hindus. 

With imiiroveinent in cloth and consequent 
increase in lic^htness and folding capacity, a modi* 
lication was made bjv many peoples, namely, in 
the oniis.sion of tlie inter-crural method. Lxter- 


to what tribe or section of a tribe an individual belong, not 
merciv hv the length of his waist-cloth and the way in which It 
H wound on but also by ita colour and the fashion in which it 
IS decorated’at its extremities.’ The lab(mg is a cloth a yard or 
two m length and worn as a turban, but one end sUnds up 
straight from the foreheiul. Some wear a cap, ssfapot, marie of 
niaited ru.sh or cane. The ttiJcai bnriet is a small mat tied with 
String round the waist so as to cover the hindipiarters and 
serve as ft portable seat. It is made of split cane. Ihe klambi 
(bam of Mala^ 8 )l 3 of home-grown cotton. The sleeves are open 
under the armpiU. There is a great variety of fashions in the 
cut and colour of the ibit/ibt. Tlie dangdong is slung over one 
shoulder The bidaiuj is a petticoat reaching from waist to 
knee folded over in front and tucked in on one side. The 
klainbi is like that of the men, but larger. Marriageable girls 
w'ear chaplets of o<loriferou8 berries. i 
The Ka>an petticoat is open on one side to enable tlie wearer 


nalJy tiierc \h little did'crcnce in apfiearance except witiifreedom.'^ This is a general result of the ‘natural* 

for the greater volume of tlie newer fashion, petticoat folded round the liips. . . 


The two styles are often confii.'-od under the 
term ‘ loin-clotii.’ I’lie second is tlie kai)i of tlie 
Imionesiiins, developing into the sftri)n(j of the 
.Malays, 

From the loin-cloth jiroper x\ ere developed 
dr^twers and trou.sers, a type of garment not sehiom 
found among women instead of tlie petticoat, fn 
all the.se later extensions of the idea of a loo.so and 
motliliahle aitilieial skin, the earliest addition to 
the natural surfaiie, tlie nrimitive waist-string, is 
.‘'till vi.-tihle. As a girdle arul licit it supports 
various garments; by creating folds it supplies 
once more its original purpose as a pocket. 
Mantle.s, (loaks, and caps in the barbarian stages 
are eonlined to their particular purpose, protection 
against rain, wind, and sun. In the latest civiliza¬ 
tions tlieir use becomes regular for outdoor life; 
the barbarian cloak is duplicated into the coat and 


The skin garments of North American ItKliaiis cximprise a 
skirt of bucKskin with a belt, leggings attached to the belt, 
moccasins, socks of sage-brush, and the skin robe or shawl, 
generally superseded by the blanket.* Tiie only difference 
between the dress of the two sexes Is that the women s skirt 
reaches below tlie knee, the men’s to the middle of tlie thigh, 
and tliftt the coiffure is not the same. 

The male Sanioved wears ‘ a tunic with the hair inside, which 
js called the miliba. It Is an ample garment reaching below 
the knee, but in cold weather the Samoyed girds it up round 
his waist with a leathern girdle of an unusually decorative 
character, and thus, leaving it baggy round the upper part of 
his body, secures to himself a layer of warm air.^ He wears 
breeclies of deerskin and hoots (yn/nmnrs) of deerskin. This is 
undoubtedly the best form of Arctic boot that we know,' In 
severe weather iie wears over all a sovik, a larger tunic, witii 
the hair outride, and a lioo<i.4 

Among the .M.Uagass the ixilaka of the men <'r)rr<'Hpond8 to 
the tnaroot I'olyncsia, tin- loni-c;loth whicii is iiiltr-i ruial , the 
kdamby of tlie women corresjxunls to Die pam of ToJ^nesi-i, 
the short apron. The njipcr g.irmenl is very distinctive. This 
IS the lamba, a toga-like mantle, hung over the left ann b\ 


the htirhanan cloak 1H unj)Heated into the coat and men, over tlie right tiy women. The vvomenwear also an upper 
tlie overcoat; the cap into the hat and the umlirella. garment or blouse. o 'Die Morocco herliers wear'a piece of oblong 
Of Ml#* tiil.o^ oi Nv/mAlanil if is rAnnrfprl flinf white blanket or dark blue coUoii wiHi a lougituclimil slit in 
or the llllieH or .^^asaiand it is repotted that the centre for the bea^i-hke the Mexican ponc/m.’ The women 

the amount of clothing worn vanes very con- fasten a skirt-dotii over thin on the left hip. ‘A loga-hke 


Of the tubes of Nyasaland it is reported that 
‘the amount of clothing worn varies very con- 
sifierahly, from nothing to Kiiropean garments.’* 
Such a ca.Hc will servo to combine in one short 
\ iew some of tiie contrasts of the various stages 
and some of tlie principles of drc.s.s. 

I’lie young (diildren of the Yao and Angoni run 
naked. Sometime.s one has a strip of cloth sus- 
jieiuled from the waist-string. A man wears a 
.similar loin-cloth, and a woman an apron, eighteen 
inches deep. Both are suspended from the wai.st- 
string. 'Ihe more pro.sporoiis men xvear calico 
from the waist to the knee, wrapped round the 
body and held by a belt. ISometime.s it is extended 
to lold across the cliest. Women wear a cloth 
folded across the u]tper part of the chest. Often 
men and women Imve two cloths, one for the waist, 
the other for the che.st. 'I’lie Angoni wear tlie 
latter toga-fashion, a fold lieing carried on tlie 
left arm, A chief wear.s three such togas--blue, 
wliite, and another colour. Kui-o))C!in calico is now 
used ; formerly l»ark-cloth and skins. Men now 
wear a turban, introduced by Arabs. In the house 
a woman .still wears only a head apron.* 

In spite of the underlying similarity of principles, 
universally found, dre.ss more than any external 
feature distinguishes race from race and tribe from 
tribe. While distinguishing a social unit it em¬ 
phasizes its internal solidarity. In this latter 
sphere there is, again, room for individual dis¬ 
tinction. Some tyjies of racial and communal 
costume may lie sketched. 

‘The ordi/tury male iit tire [of the Dayaks of Borneo] consists of a 
K/rat or waist-cloth, a labong or lie.ad-dress, and a takai huriH or 
seat-mat; the full dress consists of the ahov e with the addition of 
a klamin or jacket, and a dangdong or shawl.’ The female attire 
is a hidang or short petticoat; vxhen out of doors, a klambi or 
jacket is added.® The nrat (chawat of the Malays)*1 is six yards 
long, but .voung men wear it as long os twelve or fourteen 
yards, twisting and coiling it ‘ with great precision round and 
round tiieir bo<iy until the waist and stomach are fully en¬ 
veloped in ita folds. ... A practised e>e can tell in a moment 

1 See Wilken-Plcyte, 39. 2 H. A. Wickham, JAl xxiv. 203. 

- Stannus, in / xl. (1910) 320. 4 /b. 320 ff. 

^ Brooke Low, JA/ xxii. 30, 40. Tlie jacket is probably 
deri\ed from the Muhammadans. It is laid aside for work. 

Tiiis is the loin-cloth proper, not the kain. 


arrangement of a light blanket serves as overall.’ Tlie khanci’f, 
a tiiick black waterproof cloak of goatdiair, uith a lir'or!, is the 
most cliaractenstic garment. On the Imi'k is an nss^.-ai sli.i^.-d 
lellow patch denoting tin* ('Ian. liotirul tiie shaven iiead 
worn a band of flannel, cotton, or camel-bair,f< 

'I’he dress of Koiean uouuui 18 a pair of very full white* cotUm 
troiis<r>, almost a divideti skill, and over these a very full 
skirl, lied under the arms. In sunimer, basket-work frames are 
worn on the arms, bai'k, and ciiest, under tlie rolies, to keep 
the latter clean and also !or live sake of coolnesH.f 'Die 
trou'-ers of Korean, Till kisb, and the women of various other 
peoples is probably, as the term ‘divided skirt ’'^ug^gests, not 
lineally descended from tiie trews, but a later ai'plication of tiie 
principle to the skirt. 

'Die basis of men's dress in India is the d/mfi. It is a loin- 
clotii passed round Hie loins ami betw'een the legs in tiie 
universal manner. The ivpit'al garment for women is the son. 
It may i>e vvorn round tiie shoulders and draped over Hie liead,*^ 
Ten or liflcen yartis long, it is wound round the waist first, and 
then brought gracefullv over tiie siioulder. A iiodice is worn 
underiioftHi the ttari, and some womtM have adopled tlie 
Midiammadan fasliion of vve.vriiig drawers. Tie* men s upper 
garment, Hie nttahya, is worn somevs Imt like a toga. < lenei allv 
ail under-jacket, aniiaiakha (IxhIv protector), is vvorn under¬ 
neath A scarf for old weather is carried on the arm Ttie 
long ( oat of calico, iKUallv vvoi ii bv servants, ii))pareully Is a 
comproiiiiHe, like tlie frock coat elsewliere, betwe(.ii Hie Jacket 
oml the toga. 'Die turiian w'as honovved from tlie Muiiain- 
mndan.s.!* In fact, tiirougbout purls of India exleriiul dig 
Mnctioiis have be«“n efTac’cd betwe<‘n Hindus and .VIiisalimans,’ 
Hie oiilv maik often being tiiat. ‘tlie former buttons bis tunic 
on the right hand, and the lalH'r on the side of Ins heart.'10 

The characteristic male attire in Islim consists of the turban, 
white cotton drawers or full trousers, the gamis, or shirt, the 
kaftan, or coat, the lungi, or scarf. The gamrs corresj^ionds to 
the Greek yiTwy and the llcb. k^tbneth ■, Hie kafian to the 

t Brooke Ivow, l.c. H6, 37, 38, 40, 

2 (' Hose, in JA I xxxiii. (1893) 167. 

3,1. Teit, The Thompson Rit>er Indians of British Culambia 
Boston, 1898, ji. 2. 

Montehore, in JAI xxiv. (1895) 402. 

® W'. Kills, Hist, of Madagascar, 1838, i. 278 f. 

® J. E. B. Meakin, in JAi xxiv. (1895) ll, 12. 

7 H. B. SaundersoM, in JAI xxiv. :g)3. 

® Crooke, 158 f.; Monier-VVilllains, Brdhmanism and Hindu- 
ism*, 1891, p. 396 ff. 

® Dubois-ileauchamp, Hiudn Manners, Customs, and Cere¬ 
monies, Oxford, 1897, p. 320 

^ lOCrooke, 163 (Mr, Crooke refers the writ<*r to the follow, 
ing passages, and corrects Huliois’ error [Hindu Manners, p. 
3'Z6] in stating that the Jlusalmin fastens his coat on the right, 
the Brahman on the left); B. Chunder, Travels of a Hiii3u>o, 
1869, ii, 374 ; J. F. Watson, Textile Manu,fact ores and Cos¬ 
tumes of India, i, (1866) 66. 
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ifiarioy, Heb. mMZ.l The turban, generally of muslin, mav be 
from sixty to seventy yards long. The Urhush and the ft/ure 
other forms of head■^^ear. 

Pollux gives a classic account of ancient (ireek, 
and Varro ol ancient Italian dress.^ It is hignifi- 
cant, sociologically, that the classie tyjie, char¬ 
acterized by the loose tunic, and toga, which with 
some dilferences was that chiolly allected by the 
great Oriental races, and is adapted both to the 
Oriental itlcal of repose and to the classic ideal 
oi aristocialic contemplation, was discarded, as 
the Pm pile developed into the States of Purope, 
in favour of what the (fieeks styled harhanan 
dress, chietly characteiized by trousers a dress 
adapted to ai-tivity. 'I'rousers, the Sanskiit 
chahtnti, had been (umnected in India, as now in the 
Past Indian Archipelago, with the dress of warriors 
and duels.^ 

The early Ibdjrews, like the Egyptians, wore the 
loin-cloth, originally, according to monunients of 
the latter, of the form. Uraweis developing 
from this were lirst used as a piiestly garment, 
logether with all Semitic peoples and the bar- 
baiians of Europe, they dillered from tireek peoples 
in this one garment, though becoming assimilated 
in the tunic and mantle. The sCidia was a shut. 
Generally it was of the Gieek type, and formed 
indoor dress. Overlajiping by means of the girdhg 
it providtsl a pocket ; it was slit at each side for 
ease in walking. 'The out<;r garment had tw’o types, 
the long coat, corresponding to the Igdrto*', and 
the full-dress (‘loak, the t/, worn by wealthy 
jiersons and the piiest-s. IJotli deserted the toga 
typo in possessing sleeves. It was similar, gener¬ 
ally, to the Chinese and Muhammadan long coat.* 

'I'lie early Cliristians wore the orilinary dress of 
the country. 'I'hey always evinced a strong feeling 
against luxury, display, and immodesty in diess.* 
This is to he attributed not merely to their revolt 
against Inijierial paganism and its luxury ninl vice, 
but to their own class-feeling and class-prejudice, 
an impulse of the juide in low'er class conditions of 
simplicity and poverty. This impulse is [)uialh*lcd 
in modern lal>our and socialist psychology, wheie 
the workman’s garb becomes a fetisli ot ca.^te. 
Early Christian literature contains stones of 
(.dirisUans being tortured for refusing to put on 
garments indicative ot idolatry.® All colour wiis 
avoided in dress, except the ‘ natural ’ colours of the 
cloth. Under the Frankish Emperors a prohibition 
was enacted against the w'eariiig of a eomhination 
of wool and linen.Such ideas gradually gave w ay, 
and the dress of the country, more and more of the 
‘barbarian ’ tyj^ie, even in the South, was still worn 
by Christian Europeans without any limitations, 
country and creed being now identical. Among 
details to he noted are tlie following : 

Id Oennany and Europe jfenerally, till the 16th and 17th 
centuries, night p-armenta were* not worn ; every one Hlept nude.® 
Sixty years ago in England the use of drawers was almost un¬ 
known, and was regarded as iinmodeHt and unfennmne.^ The 
tight-fitting hoee were the men’s characteristic garment. The 
doublet or jacket w'os replaced among the ot^ademic class by the 
long coat. An extraordinary variety of fashions prevailed from 
the Middle Ages onwards. Knee-breeches later replaced the 
long-hose, and the longer Jacket the doublet. The peasant's 
overall, smock, or blouse goes hack to early European times. 
Finally, the modern trousers supierseded the knee-breeches. 

The evolution of material includes some abnor¬ 
malities of special interest. Some extreme cases 
may be selected to illustrate these. Among the 

1 Hughes, DI, ».v. ‘Dress'; see E. W. Lane, Modem Egyp¬ 
tian*, ed. ll»46, i. 36. 

2 Pollux, Onoinastieon, bks. iv. rii. ; Varro, de Ling. Lat. 

bk. V. 

* Wilken-Flevte, 42. 

4 O. M. Mackle, art. ' Dress,' In UDB ; I. Abrahams and 8. A. 
Cook, art. ‘ Dress,' in EBi. 

5 Smith-Cheetham, DC A, 187ft, s.o. ‘Drees.’ 

6 Actt of Perpetua and Felicitat, IS. 

7 Smith-Cheetham, l.e. ; see Capilnlarxnm, vl. 46. 

« W. Kudack, Gtsoh. der dfeTUlichen Sittlichkeii in Deutsch 
land, 181)7, pp. 67, 399. 

» E. .1. Tilt, EUmente of Health, 1862, p. 193. 


Jenlral Australians, human hair is used for various 
^mi poses, especially for the manufacuiie of girdles. 
The giving and receiving of it constitute an im¬ 
portant right and <luty. A marned man's cliief 
supply is obtained from his motlier-in-law.^ The 
medneval use ot the hair-shirt as a inode of penance 
deiiended on the eoarseness of the faliric for the 
'iioitilication of the llcsh. ISimilar is the use of 
lempeii lahric, sack-cloth, in mourning. In foot¬ 
gear an analogy is seen in the use of dried peas to 
make walking painful. 

'I'he famous leather-fabric of the Nahua nations, 
who lived in a pai adise of gorgeously colouied buds, 
was made hy skilled aitists, termed (imdiitecAu. 
Ibis leather-cloth, with its brilliantly hued and 
.seinlilhitiiig patterns was used for mantles and 
die.s.ses hy the nobles and the wealthy, as well as 
for tapestiy and similar drapery.'^ The most 
skilhal nation was the roltec,® 

'rile interweaving of precious metal w-ith dresa- 
fahne is a luxurious cu.stom, often merging in 
superstition. 'I'hus Hindus and Chinese consider 
it lucky to w ear gold, however minute the quantity, 
in some form on the person. 

Golour in diess involves many jirobh*.ms ot 
a'sibetic, psychological, and biological importance. 
Hehiml tashion in colour there seems generally to 
he a principle of uneoiiscious adaptation to en- 
vironmejit. Atsthetie piinciples, originally un¬ 
conscious, W(‘re Huperimt>osed upon this. The 
varieil symbolism of colour in dress has a psychu- 
logu al foundation. 'bowards the tropics the 
tendency to gaudiness beeomew marked ; sulidued 
tones aie juefei led hy inhabitants^ of the temperate 
zone. Conveisely, there is adaptation to racial 
and individual skin-colour. 

riie Euahlayi Australians think red to b« a 
‘devil’s colour.’* Such cases show’ an unconscious 
appreciation of the powerful stimulus of red. Its 
erotic connexion no doubt explains its frequent 
use in marriage ceremonies.® A natural a.ssocia- 
tion of idea.s connects white w’ith the puiity ot 
virgins and [iriests. The lollowung are typical cases 
of douhtlul origin ; 

Line was a sacrccl colour among the Ma>a« ; the priests and 
the sacred hooks were clothed in blue. At a certain foust, all 
instruments used in all occupations, and all children, were 
painted blue.® The Ye/idis hate blue. Tlieir strongest curse 
18 ‘ May you die in l)lur garments !'7 In the follow ing example 
a tabu against mixtures may be involved. According to the 
Athurvaveda a combination of blue and red savcuireil of wiUdi- 
craft.® Blue and red, however, were worn in the Hebrew high 
priest’s ephod, which was employed for divination (l.x al.). 

The special ('olours of Hindusand Binldhists in Northern India 
are red and saftron. The Hindu abominates indigo. The 8ikh 
wears blue or white, and ahoininates saffron. The Musalni&n 
wears indigo, or, if a de.S4'endaiit of the rro])het, green ; never 
re<.l 1' Tradition, socdal inertia, and race-teeling perpetuate 
such preferences when once established. 

Superstitious reasons for wearing a particular 
colour are probably always secondary, as, for 
instance, in uie following cases from India: 

For six days before marriage the Indian Musalmfi.ii bride wears 
old tattered yellow* clothes, to dri\e away evil spirits. A wife 
meeting her 'husl>and after a long absence is dressed in yellow. 
Most Hindus of the W est explain the custom of rubbing the body 
with turmeric in the same w-ay. Among most high-class Hindus 
the bride’s cloth, radhuvafUra, is yellow. lo The SamiyiiHi wears 
yellow cloihes.il The Uimas of Td)ct wear yellow, and yellow 
18 the colour of Buddhist priestly dress universally. 

A coiiHtant ttuidcncy may he observed for the 
colour, as well as the ftirm, of the dress of tlie 
sacred w'orld to be the jirecise op|>osite of that of 
the profane. In later stages, asceticism is also in- 

I Spencer-Dillen*, 466. 

3 Bancroft, Native liacfs, lS7.ft-6, ii. 488 IT., who gives the 
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volved, and simplicity of form is coinl)ined with 
al*8ence of colour in the ordinary priestly ^'^arh. 

The purple of tlie (ireek world, as worn by tlie 
j^reat, and particularly by royal pepons, is an 
expression of super-personality, as distinguished 
from the abnormal or the contradictory. Koyalty 
arnon^ most races wears special colours as well as 
special dress. Tor example, the Malay rai.'is liave a 
monopoly of satl'ron, for the Malay royal colour is 
3 ’«*llow. White is re;j:arded as ‘ more exalted and 
sacred’; it is used to conciliate spirits. It 
Ixdieved at the same time that the blood of kin^^s 
IS white.^ As ahsemsi of colour, or the ‘natural 
colour of a fabric, iniplies ne^oition or contraction 
of pcrsoiialit}', so .sj)l(‘ndour—as in the various 
shades of crimson used l>y the aiK iciit world under 
the one term of ‘])ur])le’—implies expansion of 
and is suitable for lestul oc(uisions, 
)otli sacred and j)rofane. 

d’he ne^'ation of splendour is often ex])ressed by 
black or dark blue. Superstition, when usin^t 
these, relies upon theii minimum of attraction 
ratlici (iian U|)on any optical H.da])tation. Accord- 
in;^^ lo the Jifi.f A/a/zi, dai k (dothes are a protection 
a;.;ainst the evil e 3 ’e.^ The (iujarat Miisalman 
believes (hat black or indi;.,^o clothes keep spirits 
away.^ In Koman (Catholicism, as elsewhere, blue 
or violet is a colour symlmlic of death. Hlue is ahso 
connected with the external attributes of the 
Vir;;in Mary, possibly as mourning" her dead Son. 
Such facts show a sentimmital adaptation to 
circumstances. Ked and yellow, bein;; connected 
witli organic growth, are (lie colours of well-being, 
and of the aflirmation of energy and expanded 
}>crsonality; the blue end of the spectrum re¬ 
presents the negation of these, in projiortion to its 
deleterious influence* on the organic world. Where 
mythological speculation has coloured theology, 
adaptations in priestly and other garb may occur: i 
blue may represent the sky ; yellow the sun ; silver < 
the moon ; red the sacrificial blood, and so on. In I 
social life, colour no less than dre.s.s or uniform i 
becomes a distinguishing mark, either by accident i 
or by design. The gild, the club, the social state (as 
in the case of the blue blouse and similar status i 
garb), even the seasons of a Church, are represented ( 
by colours. ( 

The following adaptations to sacred circum- i 
stances Iiave much the same meaning as the t 
injunction to wear ‘ decent apparel ’ on solemn ^ 
occasions. Among the various tabus afl'ecting tin- i 
miners in Malaysia is one forbitlding the wearing t 
of black coats, excejit for ihe pnwang^ engineer-in- 
chief.^ Local accidents have much to do with the * 
fixing of such rules. In the above it is possible j 
that a sympathetic harmon 3 ' with the white colour i 
of the sacred metal is alone intended. In the next « 
case, purity alone may be intended. The Druid ^ 
wore a white rol>e when cutting the mistletoe. For } 
a similar function the Cambodian priest wears I 
white.* 

The following is an excellent example of the i 
principle of adaptation. The state to which t 
the person is to be assimilated is, no doubt, the t 
succeeding state of cessation of the blood-flow, f 
white being used by way of contrast witli red. i 

A ceremonial uyitem, termed beroernboeng, is followed by eome ^ 
Davftks in the cate of jjirlfl at puf>erty. The f^-irl is waahed, and ^ 
dressed in white. Then she is incarcerated for a year. Durinjf 
this i>«riod she eats only white food ; the hutch in which she * 
lives in of white wood ; at the end she is white herself. A feast 
is given to celebrate her release ; at tliU she sucks the blood of r 
a young man through a baml^oo.® i 


1 Green lias been used to reinesent 8ymi)athy with 
the .rrowtl) of green tilings upon the eartii, as in 
. iiianv airrieultnre rites and sjuing ceremonies. As 
a contrast there is tlie lihick Demeter ; this is 
‘plainly a mythical expression for the bare wintry 
earth stripped of its .summer mantle of green. 
The use or green is also known to cxjfress the non- 
festal sea.sons of a rcligiouH yt^ar. Occasionally 
green figures as expre.shive of corruption. Ihe 
Lsociation of green with cerUin forms of organic 

decay may explain this. , ^ ^ ^ , 

3. Dress 01 head and feet« Foot-gear and 
head-dress show an evolution as vaiied, 
parihuSf as dress in general. Iho constant ide^ of 
dress are seen here, even tliat of decency. I hus^ 
where jittciition is piiici to clothing tlie footj 

as among Chinese women, or the face, as among 
Miisalman women, the resulting modesty is real, 
hut not primary. Decency is a secondary and 
artificial idea, and there is no biological or ps 3 'cho- 
logical diflerence between its application to the 
foot or the face and its application to the primary 
sexual characters. lJut in the former tliere is not, 
wliile in tlie latter there is, a ifrimary im]uilse of 
lodesty, the instinct to jiroteet, though not 
nccc.^sarily to conceal, tlie si'xiial eeritres. 

Most natives in India mwer wear shoes. PAen 
the rich disjiense at least with stockings. Leather 
is avoided for reasons of ceremonial purity.’ The 
impiilsctowards pliysical cleanline.sslinds particular 
exjuession in foot-gear. It is not so obvious in the 
case of dress covering tlie passive areas of the body. 
The religious rule of removing the shoes before 
entering a sacred place is identical w'ith tliat 
bserved in social custom, and the original motive 
is no doubt merely to avoid carrying dirt or dust 
into the house either of (jJod or of man. 

Ilesd-dressand coiffure involve ideas of ornament 
ami distinction in a more marked degree than any 
other forms of dress. In so far as these illustrate 
the principles of dress generally, they are here in 
point. The Karens wear a head-dress in order to 
please the tso, the soul which resides in the head.* 
The Javanese wear nothing on the head, wdiich is 
regarded as holy.* A Zambesi rain-maker never 
cuts his hair, for fear the familiar sjiirits may 
desert him.* Fasliionsand superst itions ai e equally 
innumerable in tlie matter of coitfure. No part of 
the external surface of tlie body Iieus been more 
variously manipulated than tlie hair. The coilfure 
marks differences of race, tribe, clan, sex, age, and 
social status. 


1 Skeat, 61, 18. 

3 Balfour, CgclopcBdia of India^, 1886, v, 29. 

*J. M. Oanipbell, IA xxiv. 153. ® «keat, 267. 

® Pliny, HS xvi. 249 f. ; Ayraonler, in Coehinchim fraiiraiM 
xvi. (isfo) 136. 

® Hijdragfu tot ds Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde Sed^l.- 
IndU, \ '\. 2, pp, 66-71. 


Flowcri in the hair are worn hv Dayak women ; the hair is in 
a knot at the hack of the head, Ainonj; I)a>ak men it is a 
common practice to prow the l)ack hair lonjf and shave the 
front hair.® The Kayans of Borneo shave all the st'alp except 
a larg-e tuft of long hair which hangs down tlie Ijack. Honc 
conaiders this to be a ‘last remnant of the Chinese pigtail.’’ 
The latter and the Amerindian tuft are the converne of the 
priestly tonsure. The hair is either emphasized by concentra¬ 
tion or nejfated by central denudation. Hlmilar princijiles have 
been applied in the varying fashions of wearing the beard. 

Where the hair is emphasized os a human, or as 
a masculine or feminine, character, its lesthetic 
appeal is parallel to that of dress, which also 
emphasizes by various harmonies of colour and 
form the jestlietic value of the iMidy. FHueciiilly 
in woman longhair is regarded as beautiful, os her 
glory (cf. 1 Co IF*). From savagery up to motlern 
civilization this attribute has been eniiihasized by 
addition, no less than by decoration. 

False hair is regularly worn by the Veddas, w ho 
never brush, or oil, or wash tlieir heads.* The 
latter fashion, though nearer to the animal, may 

1 Frazer, GB^ ii. 303. i Monier-WUliamf, 396. 

> E. B. Cross, in JAOS Iv. (1864) 311 f. 

♦ Frazer, Gm ii. (1911)261. 
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be an exnre.Hsion of personal j)ri(le in tlie organism, 
no less than is scrupulous cleanliness. 

The use of the (illet has two i)urp()ses—to coniine 
the hair, and to prevent sweat from reaching the 
eves. The protection of the eyes and the sj)ine of 
the neck from the deleterious rays of the sun has 
been understood in very early stages. The general 
tendency is towards ornament in female, protection 
in male, head-gear. 

Korcftn head-gear is remarkable. The men’s haU are like 
inverted flower-pots, with brood, straight brims, similar to the 
VVelsh tall hat. The brims measure two feet across. The hats 
are made of horsehair, and are varnished. They are stained 
black, except in halfmourning, when they are string-colour. 
The court officials wear hats so fantastic that ‘it is perfectly 
impossible to describe them.' The women wear no head-gear, 
except fur-cajis in winter.> Such hats as the Korean and the 
njodern Eurojiean tall hat are the expression of ideas of the 
dignity of the head, just as was the crown. 

4. Ornaments and amulets. — Though dress of 
the simplest description has an ornamental value, 
there has always been a precise distinction between 
dress and ornament. Tliere is little possibility of 
confusion between them, whether the ornament is 
directly applied to the body or is actually an addi¬ 
tion to the dress, meant to decorate tlii.s rather 
than the wearer. Ornament is often de rifjneur. 
No Hindu woman ‘ would dare to hold up her head ’ 
unless well provided witheiglit kinds of ornaments 
—nose-rings, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, arm- 
lets, finger-rings, anklets, and toe-rings.^ 

Lower races are fond of the necklace-method, 
using shells, seeds, and bead.s threaded on string. 
The women of (iuiana load themselves with seeds 
and beads in great ropes.* Almost as prevalent is 
the use of metal cinctures, which subsequently 
accjuire the value of protective armour or amulets. 
Originally they seem to have been an extension of 
the ligature-principle. 

Amulets are practically innumerable in their 
variety. They may be worn on the body or on 
the dress, and are usually abnormal in material. 
Dress itself may acquire the virtue of an amulet. 
The Malays write charms on naper or cloth, and 
wear them next the skin.* The Musalman and 
Hebrew amulets of sacred texts are familiar ex¬ 
amples. The principle employed is that of assimi¬ 
lation of the sacred force by contact. The people 
of Surinam wear tlie ‘ strong metal,’ iron, on their 
bodies, to acouire its strength.* In armour dress 
reaches the climax of its protective functions. 

5 . Dress as currency. — In the absence of coinage, 
commercial transactions often take the form of 
mutual gifts, especially in tlie case of transactions 
which are more or less {mrcly financial. At such 
stages any article representing work and intrinsic 
value, such as clothing, is an obvious medium for 
presentation or exchange. In savagery, gifts of 
clothing are less frequent than gifts of food ; in 
barlwirism they are more frequent. 

The Trojana placed a robe on the kneea of the goddess to 
induce her to »ave their city.* In the E>i8t Indian Islands 
clothes are a frequent offering to the spirits.^ Blankets were a 
common gift among the N. American Indians.^ To show appre¬ 
ciation of an actor’s playing, the Japanese used to throw their 
clothes on the stage. At the end they were purchased by the 
donors, and the actor took the money.* Blankets form the chief 
property of the Kwakiutl and Haidas. They are treated as 
money, and lent at interest.lO A Urge proportion of the taxes 
paid by the Nahuas was in the form of cloths and made-up 
clothes. The labour involved In providing the tribute was one 
main aspect of the Sahua, ‘ Rule of Life,’ which gave the people 
their name. Also a considerable amount of dree* was annually 
expended in sacrifices.The remarkable Institution of the 
Indians of British Columbia, known as the potlatch, is a dls- 
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tributlon of property, such as blankets, underUken by each 
member of society in turn, according to hia bUIus or oppor¬ 
tunity. The system is essentially hnancial gambling. Hinlilar 
is the frequent obligation of the king in eai ly culture to rcdistn- 
bute the gifts wbu'h bis subJocU make to him.l A potlulrh 
distribution of property, accompanied initiation to the Boar 
Totem of the Carrier Indians. The candidate gave presents of 
clothes to all concerned.'^ 

Ornament nntl cMirrency are intercliangeable, 
llat/.el points out, iu early times. Tliere is no 
safer place for proptuty than tlie owner’s per.son. 
Ibit clothing proper is a parallel form ot currency, 
either as niaae up into garments, or as prepared 
material. 

Among the Tlingits, seal and other skins are both worn and 
circulated as money. The fine ui.at-garmenU of the Samoans 
were their most valuable pro))orty, and were used as currency. 
The Wa-ganda use unbleached calico for the purpose, meosur- 
ing the unit by the length of the forearm.3 Tlie («aro8 use 
cotton cloth as a medium of exchange.^ Mat money is used in 
the Northern New Hebrides. The mats, which are plaitwi by 
women, are called by the same term— yyialo —as women’s mat- 
cloths. They are long, narrow pieces, and the value mcreases 
with the folds, which are usually counted in tens. In the Banks 
Islands, enmson-djed feathers, the favourite deoxiration, are 
used as currency.6 Formerly braid was so used in the Loyalt> 
Islands. In Florida and .Saa, disks of shells are uswi both as 
ornaments and as money.* In Africa, New Britain, Melanesia, 
among the CaliforniauH, Tlingits and Fskimn, heads, shells, 
and the like decorations are used for exchange. The Khalkas 
discontinued the wearing of their \aluahle silk scarves, and 
rciainetl them solely os a form of money. 

The famous New Britain shell ornaments, termed devarra, 
were chiefly in the form of extended collars The wearing of 
dnearra was abandoned as soon as it was found, on the arrival 
of Euro]>ean8, to have commercial value. 'I'he shells were tabu. 
A man’.'' greatest ohiect in life was to collect as large a hoard 
as possible * With dewcirrn thev buy their ornaments and their 
wives ; with dewarra they hu> themselves free from all troubles 
and (“omplications ; with deunrra they appease their bitterest 
enemy, even though they may have killed his nearest relative.’ 
For daily expenses a man carries about witli him a yard or a few 
fathoms of this money, ‘The rest is deposited in the deyparra- 
house, a hut specialti' set apart for keeping the property of all 
the villagers, the thousands of fathoms belonging to the rich, 
o-s well as the smallest savings of the poor. From fifty to a 
hundred or even two hundred and fifty fathoms are rolled up 
in a bundle, which is wrapped in bright-coloured loaves. . . . 
The rfetcarra bank is alwa,\8 guarded by several sentinels.’ At 
the death of a capitalist, liis dewarra is distributed among the 
dejvositors. When a man deposits a large amount, the drum is 
beaten to summon an audience.7 Shell arm-ornamenU are used 
as currency by the Southern Massiin of New Guinea.8 

6. Dress symbolism. —Dress acquires ideal 
valuations from its various uses, materials, and 
associations. All languages are full of nietaphors 
recording such ideas. According to the Satapatha 
Brahviana, * the priests’ fee consists of a hundred 
garments, for that—to wit, the garment—is man’s 
outward appearance, whence people (on seeing) any 
well-clad man ask, “Who can this be?” ; for he is 
perfect in his outward appearance ; with outward 
apjiearance he thus endows him.’* Tliis example 
well illustrates the idea that dress is both an 
expression and an extension of personality, in its 
superlicial aspect. 

The symbolism of the virgin zone, the girdle, 
the royal robe and crown, needs no illustration. 
In rare cases, an article of value used in exchange 
acquires the virtue of such ohjects as rcf/alia and 
the Australian churinga. The xixnnpum of the 
North American Indians 

’has, MO doubt, grown out of the cords on which were strung 
shell-lieads of divers colours for adorning the neck and arms, 
and which first served as ornaments, but lat-er circulated in the 
land as real money. . . . Exchange may have taken place to 
cement a friendship or a treaty. . . . The tcampum-belt acquired 
an extraordinary measure of imjxirUnce; in it was evolved a 
cerUin kind of documenUry script.’ The sj>eaker at meetings 
held a uiampnm-helt in his hand. ‘Brothers,’ he might Bay, 

‘ with this belt I open your ears that you may hear ; I Uko care 
and sorrow from your hearts.’ At the conclusion of a treaty, 
tribes exchanged icampiiins, which had a repre sentation of the 

J Van Gennep, Rda de passage, Paris, 1900. p. 43. 

2 A. O. Morice, in Trans, of Canad. Inst. iv. (1892-8) 203 f. 

8 H. Spencer, Principles of Socxology, 1876-96, iil. 887, quoting 
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8 R. H. C!odrlngton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 828 ff. 
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event woven Into them. The Iroquois supported the office of 
hereditary u;ampum-keei>er, who w&s more or less a depositary 
of the history of the neople. Kvery year the whole collection 
was exhibited and explained to the whole tribe.> 

The ea^^le-pluines of American warriors’ head 
dress sigmlied by their numhers and particular 
marks the achievements of the wearer. Similar 
marks of honour woie made on their ^^arments. 
It is, however, inisb^aiii/i^^ to ciiaracterize such 
phenomena as dress-lan^aia^^e. 

Out of the exten.sive list of uietajihors from dress 
only one or two types can be included in illustra¬ 
tion, A [iroverbial sayin^^ of Ibtb cent, knight¬ 
hood contained the pliiase, * Mon futrnois via 
7fmison/^ iJe-^ides im[)Iying the homelos.sne.s.s of 
the kniglit-enaiit, this also involves the applica¬ 
tion of dr(;ss and armour as external shelter no 
less than a.s bodily covering. 'I'lie most prevalent 
metajihor in all languages, that of dress as a 
covering, often loses its force as a species of 
covering, and comes to lie a synonym for the 
genus, owing to its constant use. In proverbs, 
the wi.siloiii of many and the wit of one em[»loy 8 
the simplest and tin* most compiiix ideas of dress. 

In Masailand the Suabili proverb la used, * to cut out the 
tunir before the child is born,’ equivalent to the Ein!:liHh 
‘•'oiMitinof your chickens before they are hatched.'* A i»opular 
book of moral instruction say.s: ‘Brothers are like 
hands and feet. A wife is like one’s clothes. When clothes , 
are worn out, we can substitute thoee that are new.’^ 

i'lie metaphorical wealth of Indian literature 
suggests two points. In the first place, <lrcs.s i.s 
more than covering; it imparts an anthropomor¬ 
phic value to tlie oliject. According to the Vmlic 
texts on ‘Soma,’ tlie mixture of with milk, 

sour milk, and barley is a ‘garment.’*^ Water, 
say the Upanisads, is ‘the dre.ss of breath.’” In 
the second |ilace, there i.s no doubt that a good 
deal of mythological creation is due to nietajilior, 
not as a disea.se of language, hut as a deliberate 
use of association of ideas for tlie purpose of 
artistic and religious invention. Metaphors, like 
those of dre.ss, sei ve, first, to personalize an object, 
and then to Imiiuuiize it. There need he no con¬ 
fusion between tlie two uses ; tiiey are simply two 
methods of viewing one thing, or need there he 
any fetisiiism lieiiind such cases. 

On tlie other hand, the OT and NT use is purely 
abstract and literary. But there i.s no ground for 
supposing that this is a secondary stage, ami that 
such metaphors were originally material identitica- 
tions. I'lie lowe.st savages, for in.stance, use meta¬ 
phors merely as such. The pastures ‘clothed with 
flocks’; the heavens ‘ clotlieil with blackness’; 
a woman ‘clothed witli the sun’; clutlieil ‘with 
cursing,’ ‘ with vengeance,’ ‘ with drowsiness,’ 

‘ witli strength and lionour’; and flowers clothing 
‘the grass of the field’*—tliese are examples of 
Biblical metaphor. Dress • metaphors may he 
morally applied. Clothed ‘with salvation,’ ‘with 
righteousness,’ or ‘with humility’® is a pure 
metaphor. In Zuroastrian texts it is said that 
the garments of the soul in the life to come are 
made from acts of almsgiving.**^ A beautiful 
metaphor like this is not degraded if it becomes 
concrete ; it is merely translated into materialitv. 

'Tlie great bifurcation of dress is sexual. Besides 
the obvious symbolism and metaphor which this 
involves (as in phrases like ‘ petticoat government ’ 
and ‘wearing the trou.sers’), there may be men¬ 
tioned an attempt on the part of asceticism to 
1 Frobenius, ^ 76. 70. 

* De la Noue, Dutcmin poUtiqxua et militaires, Geneva, 1687, 
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expre.s.s the non-sexual idea. The attempt is 
made both in ideal pictures and in actual priestly 
gai b. The garment selected is the long tunic, which 
survived here for other reasons, and the colour is 
wliite. Thus all indication of primary sexual 
characters is veiled ; the dress not only covers hut 
replaces the body. White is at once pure, free 
from ‘mixture,’ a.s a mixture of all colours, and 
neutral, between .splendour and .shame. 

It has been .siiggesleii * that the Kgyptian crux 
anmta, the symbol of life, is a jdchire of the loin- 
cloth. In the Ilervey Islands a frciiuent name fora 
god iHiatua nianava, ‘ loin-belt.’ ^ A similar notion 
is that of the girdle, symbolic of eternity, as the 
circle is of infinity. 

Tlie relation of soul and body is often expressed 
in terms of dress. The expression may be nierelj 
m<*taphoric*aI ; it may al.so he real. The body is 
not only a house or a tomb, as in some early 
Christian literature ; more aptly is it an exactly 
fitting duplicate, covering the soul. Thus, the 
body, a(;cordiiig to Malay psychology, is the 
sarvntj of the soul. Conversely, the (iiiostics spoke 
of the soul as a ‘garment.’ In the one case the 
inner .soul, in tlie other the outer or filmy soul, 
.seems to he intended,* In a famous pa.ssage St. 
Paul combines the metaiiliors of house and dress 
in reference to tlie super-terrestrial body : with 
this man desiics to l>e ‘clothed upon,' ‘not for 
that we wouhl he unclothed, hut clothed upon, 
that morUility miglit lie swallowed uj) of life.’ At 
the same time the body teiie^'liial is a ‘house,’ 
a ‘ tahernaide.’^ 'I'he Dene Indian when sick 
regains lii.s soul hy the following method. 11 is 
moccasins are stuffed with down and hung iii>. If 
the down is warm m‘\t nioiTiing the soul has 
entered the .nhoes, and it may he reunited with 
the body if the patient puts them on.* Here the 
presence of personal warmtii, associated witli 
actual wearing, represents the presence of the 
soul in the dress. 

The meta})li()i leal and symbolical applications of 
the idea of dress thus sliow an oscillation lietween 
very distant extn‘nies, which may he summarized 
as on the one hand a sheltering house, and on tfie 
other hand an almost organic skin. 

7. The social psychology of dress.—(1) The 
dress of mystery. —'The results of the lice pla^ of 
the social mind on the subject of dress in magical, 
religious, and moral opinion and ritual may l>e 
introduced by some such observation as that 
early folklore regards weaving ns a mystical art.® 

In other W'ords, the ojieration has signilicaucc, 
attracts attention, and may inspire wmiuler. But 
the ultimate reason is merely that it is outside 
the normal plane of ordinary human or, more 
exactly, animal activity. It is not hecau.se there 
is any reference either to dress or to magic. 

The invention of fairy tales illustrates, by ex¬ 
travagant emphasis, various ideas connected with 
dress, hut overlaid with that secondary form of 
magical belief which is merely sesthetic, literary, 
or generally fanciful. Stories of magical dresses’ 
are numerous. The motif illustrates either the 
connexion of dress w ith personality or the use of 
dress os a protection, dis^aiise, or fionour. There 
is, for instance, the shut of snowy whiteness 
which turns black when the owner dies.® The 
emphasis on sympathetic connexion is constant. 
The shirt which never needs mending while the 

1 By Sayce (ouoted In March, l.c.). 
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wearer reniainH faithful ^ is a contrast to the sliirt 
of NeHSUH. 

Ill German folklore a shirt spun and stitched 
by a maiden who has kept silence for seven years 
can undo spells and render the wearer spell-proof.'-* 
St. Theresa was presented by the Virj^in with an 
invisible cope which guaided lier from sin.^ The 
clothes and caps which make invisible were familiar 
Bubjects of mediicval lore. 

Malay folklore tells of the cloth, tantiatah kallah, 'which 
weaves Itself, and adds one thread yearly of fine pearls, and 
when that cloth shall be finished the world will be no inore.’^ 
An old-time raja ‘ wore the trousers called beraduwanjigi, 
miraculously made without letting; in pieces’; also a waist¬ 
band of fiowtred cloth, whicli thrice a day changed colour—* in 
the morning transparent as dew, at mid-day of the colour of 
If.nibayonq (purple), and in the evening of the hue of oil.’ His 
sarong was ‘a robe of muslin of the finest kind; ... it had 
been woven in a jar in the middle of the ocean by people with 
gills, relieved by others with beaks ; no sooner was it finished 
than the maker was put to death, so that no one might be able 
to make one like it. . . . If it were put in the sun it got 
dAiiiper, if it were soaked in water it became drier.’® 

Tlie idea that dress is a secondary skin, an outer 
bodily surface, has a connexion with many stories 
of metamorphosis. 

A Javanese magician transforms himself into a tiger by 
means of a miraculous aaroyig, the Malay garment, half robe 
and half shirt. This is beheve<l to ha\e such marvellous 
elasticity tfiat at first it will only cover his great toes, V)ut it 
HI retches till it covers the whole boil\. It resembles m texture 
and colour the hide of the liengal tiger. Wlum it is on, a few 
muttered charms complete the transformation of the magician 
into a tiger.® 

(2) Dress and personalitrj .—One of the simplest 
cases of association is the idea that a person imiy 
be represented by liis dress. Drtjss is here analo¬ 
gous to the name, the etligy, and the image. 

In China, when a man dies m a foreign land, he is buried 
in the form of his clothes. The soul is summoned, and then 
'the burial of the evoked soul’ takes place. In the case, for 
Instance, of an empress in ancient times, her soul was to be 
evoked * with the aid of her sacrificial robe ; then this robe must 
be placed on a soul-carriage . . . then the dress must be taken 
to the sacrificial hall ... be covered with a corpse-pall, and 
finally be buried.’ 7 If the son of a dead Chinese cannot attend 
the funeral, he is represented by a suit of sackcloth garment* 
carried on a tray in the procession.® At a Celebes festival, a 
woman’s and a man’s dress represent deceased ancestors.® 
Among the Kskimo the first child born after a death ' repre¬ 
sents ’ the dead man. These narnesakos eat and drink the 
provisions and wear the clothes offered to the dead at feasts, 
on their behalf. At the end the shades are sent back wearing 
the spiritual essence of the clothes, while the gross substance 
is kept by the namesakes.^® When the office of high priest m 
Tonga was vacant, the priestly dress was placed on a chair, 
and yams were offered to it. It was regarded as an equivalent 
for the person.'' If a Zulu lightning-doctor is unable to attend 
a ca.8e, he sends his blanket to be placed In front of the atorm 
as an eoulvalent for himself.'* 

Bathing in clothes is a form of ceremonial 
purilication which shows the connexion of dress and 
person. If dress is a part of personality, it follows 
that it must share in the duties imposed on the 
natural body. Similarly, if the soul of a dead 
person is a replica of his ordinary personality in 
life, the soul after the death of the body is re 
garded as wearing clothes. This was, for instance, 
the case with the Egyptian ka. 

The anointing of gannents is a practice foun* 
in fashion, ritual, and ordinary life (see art 
Anointing). As a detail of full dre.ss, the wed 
ding garments of the Masai bride are oiled before 
being put on.** The robes of the Hebrew higl 
priest, no less than his head and ^rson, wen 
anointed with the sacred oil.** The hygienic pur 
pose of oiling the skin is also fulhlled by oiling 


the garments worn. 

In many cases the dress is not merely a repre 
1 Crooke, FL ix. 130. 
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intative symbol of the person, but a usalilo sub- 
ititute for a more or less sacred and therefore 
inusahle reality. A Masai man swears to the 
Tilth of a statement ‘ by my sister’s garment,’ a 
Yoman ‘ by my father’s garment.’ * The converse 
f this idea may be seen when regalia or royal 
■obes are more sacred than the person of the 
nonarch. These associations, in connexion witli 
lie innate love of liiiery, are concerned in certain 
bservances duiiiig sickness and at death. 

In eerious illness, a Mongol’s best clothes and ornaments aro 
ipread round him in order to tempt the absent soul to return,’^ 

L similar practice is recorded of the Greenlanders and tlie 
'odas ^ In China 'a coat belonging to the sick man, and very 
■ecenlly worn, is suspended on u bamboo.’ IncantAtions are 
lerfonned to induce the errant soul to enter the coat. When 
,he pole turns round in the bands of the holder, the soul has 
arrived, and the coat is placed on the sick man’s body ■* 
For the Chinese ceremony of ‘ calling back the dead,’ the dead 
man’s favourite costume is employed. The idea is to entice the 
joul into It, for it should he ‘ inclined to slip into such of its gar¬ 
ments as It had been prouil to wear during life,’ The dress is 
held out by a mourner, < rying ‘ Ho ! come back.’ Then, the 
soul being supposed to tiave entered, it is placed on the bo<ly 
of the dead man.® The Mongols try to persuade the soul of a 
lick man to return by putting out his best clotlies, washed and 
perfumed.® The Maoris enticed the soul of a dead chief by the 
bait ot a piece of ns body or its clothes, in order to instal it in 
the Wahl Tapu.^ 8ouls are commonly charmed into a cloth 
or caught in the same recejitacle ® 

The <‘tistom of diesHing the dead in hia best 
clothes may often be based on similar associations 
(see below). 

The principle of impersonation is easily ap¬ 
plied to dress, l^articular cases are assimilation 
to totemic or other animals, and may be regarded 
as a fusion of personalities, or rather the assump¬ 
tion of a secondary personality. 

The natives of the Upper Congo blacken their faces with oil 
and charcoal in resemblance of a species of monkey ; they ex¬ 
plain that by so doing they derive ' monkey cunning.’® Hechn- 
ana warriors wear the hair of a hornless ox in their hair and 
the skin of a frog on their cloak, that they may be as bard to 
hold 08 are these animals.'0 The Bororo of Brazil regard them¬ 
selves as being identical with red-plumaged birds. They de¬ 
corate themselves with their feathers." All African tribes, says 
Schweinfurth (but the statement needs considerable qualiticA- 
tion). Imitate in their attire some animal, especially those for 
which they have * reverence.’ ' In this way it frequently happens 
that their superstition indirectly influences the habits of their 
daily life, end that their animal-worship finds expression in 
their dress.’ Among the Vaydas of Cutch the bridegroom is 
dressed as a monkey when he goes to the house of the bride.'® 

The purposeB of impersonation are naturally 
manifold, and require no general illustration. 
When a sick Eskimo child is made to wear a 


dog’s harness, and is consecrated as a dog to tlio 
goddess Sedna,** the idea is, no doubt, change of 
condition os resulting from change of personality. 

On a similar principle, the Galelarcese, conclud¬ 
ing that a barren tree is a male, turn it into a 
female by placing a woman’s petticoat upon it.** 

Assimilation oTdress to person has innumerable 
gradations, passing ultimately into identity oi 
duplication. The principle is complicated by the 
belief that inanimate objects have souls. Tlieie 
is an Irish belief that the clothes of a dead man 
wear out more quickly than those of a living man. *“ 
The Hindus hold that the dress and ornameiith of 
the gods and deified mortals do not decay.*^ (bu- 
ments, like other inanimate articles, have souls, 
as in Fijian and Ton^an belief. 

(3) Magical associations. —All the ideas and 
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I'lacti(*(‘s of synipatlietic are abundantly 

illustrated by diess. A few ty[)ical eases may l>e 
(ited. 

Amonij the Toradjas of Celebes, when the men are on cam- 
lliose reinaniirig- behind may not put off their garments 
IT head-dress, lest the wairior’s armour may fall off.* The 
principle of like producing? like is freciuently apphe<l. A Malay 
woman explained that her reason for «tnj)pin)f the upper part 
(•f her body when reaping' nee was in orcicr to make the rice- 
Imsics thinner/'^ During the festival of the Mexican Mong- 
h:oied mother,’ the inai/A'-goddess, women <ianced with their 
1 ig hair unbound, that the tassel of the inai/o might grow in 
< pial profusion. 3 In a Kashmir story, a weaver offers the king 
S'nne cloth for a shroud. The king held that the man wislied 
I, s doath.^ A rain-maker in Mahuiag jiainta himself white and 
I '-ick, with the explanation ‘ All along same as clouds, black 
) Mild, white he go first.' A woman’s petticoat also is put on 
I . -iignifN clouds.^ In ancient India, the Brahman rain-maker 
wore black garments and ate black food. He had to toindi 
v\ ^ter thrice a day.^ Generally it is a rule that to make rain 
the operator must himself he wet, to make dry weather he 
lu ist be dry. ‘ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.* 

IM.'tf^ical iuiury is (‘trocted ui)on a per.son by 
inean.s of his Jre.ss, as liavin^ l>eon in contact witn 
or as reprc.sentin^ liim. The practice of injuring 
or .slayino^ a man by burning or otherwise de.stroy- 
ing fragments of his clothes or food, and the like, 
is world wide.’ 

A rejected lover in Burma get* an image of the lady, contain¬ 
ing a piece of her clothes or of something she has worn. This 
is then hanged or dro\vned.** A Wotjohaluk wizard would roast 
ft man's oifossum-skin rug before a fire, iii order to make him 
ill or die. The only cure was to soak the rug in water, when 
the sick felt cooler and recovered ** The Tannese wizard prac- 
t'^cd a Hiiiiilar method with a cloth which contained the .sweat.*o 
Trussian folklore has It that if you cannot caU'h a thief you 
may get hold of a garment he ha.s dropped in his flight. If 
this 18 beaten soundly, the thief falls sick.** The la.st case sug¬ 
gests that the dress is regarded as a part of personality, or 
en exterior and superfloial layer of personality. The prat'tices 
illustrated above arc perhaps better explaine<l on this principle 
than on the hypothesis that things once in contact retain a 
magical continuity. 

The converse methoti of enforced aH.similation pro¬ 
duces intimacy and identity by means of dress. 
To ol)tain a favour or to conciliate feelin(.,% a Zulu 
pets some article or fragment from theiier.son he 
lias in mind, and wears it next his skin.’’ 

More numerous are eases of actual transiui.ssion 
of [iroperties by means of dress. A Soutli Slav¬ 
onian woman who desires a child puts a chemise 
on a fruitful tree. Next mornin^^ she place.s it on 
her own person.** According to Swiss folklore, the 
dipss of a dead child will kill any child wlio N^ears 
it.*"* Such examples need not he muUi|)lied, hut 
tlioir interpretation cannot he found merely in the 
idea of contagion of physical or magical properties. 
Tor early thought it is an obvious inference that a 
man’s nature 

‘ r'tieres not only in all parts of his body, but in his droHs. . . . 
I’lobably the interpretation of odour has led to thin belief. If 
the breath ii the spirit or other-self, is not this invisible emana¬ 
tion which pertueates & man's clothing and by which he may 
he traced, also a part of his other self? ‘*8 

Dut inference from odour does not, any more than 
tlie idea of contagion, satisfy all the condition.s. 
'I’here is also, as already suggested, to he taken 
into account the general ideas derived from the 
specific idea of dress, A garment is an expres.sion 
of personality, and, as such, its significance is en¬ 
forced by its application to other personal it ie.s, 
wliile this apjilicvation receives a concrete meaning 
J Frazer, Early fJigtory of th4 Kingship, 1905, p. 61. 

“ Skeat, 248. 3 Payne, i. 421, 
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and tlie general idea is concretely realized from 
the mere fact that the object expres.sive of per¬ 
sonality po.s.scsses and may retain the material 
iiupre.ss of the person. Tliese ideas enter into 
many of the .snjicistitious uses of dress. One or 
two types may he cited : 

The Kayans believe that to touch a woman’s clothes would 
enervate them and make them uiisncceHsful in hunting and 
war.* The Siamese consider it unlucky to pass under women’s 
clothes hung out to dr\’.'-* 

The Queensland natives would take off the skin of a slain 
enemy and cover a sick man with it, in tlie hope of curing 
him.3 In this and similar cases, as in the practice of blood- 
drinking, merely the application of organic activity and strength 
is intended. 

It is doubtful if cases like the following imply 
as much as they seem to do. The desire to have 
an article clean and new is irreducible, but upon it 
may he developed habits and beliefs of a mystical 
nature, 'hhe peoj)le of Nias, after buying clothes, 
scrub them carefully in order to rid them of all 
contagion of the original owners.* 

'I'lie irradiation of ideas of contact has remarkable 
power and extension, as is shown by beliefs con¬ 
cerning tlie <lress of members of the sacred world. 
Such garments are im[)regnated with the mmui of 
the wearer, as was I'.hjah’s mantle. Ihit, as pointeil 
out before, metaphors like ‘ im[>regnated ’ cannot 
always he elevated into reasons. The idea that 
‘sanctity,’ for instance, may inhere in garments 
as an etllnvinm or a force is possibly a late 
explanation, and not the original reason for the 
practices and beliefs concernesl. 

The Mikado’8 clothes, by reason of their ‘sanctity,’ caused 
pain and swellings if worn hy other j>erHon8, Similarly, to 
a\oid injuring others, his eating and drinking vessels were 
(l<‘siro\( hI, immcdiatelv after use.^ 

The gnniuMiLs of a .Maori chief would kill any man who wore 
them. In other words, the chief’s lapu, inherent in them, had 
the power of destroying.** In Fiji there was a Hpecial disease, 
kana laitva, caused by wearing the clothes of a chief.7 

The principles of ceremonial puiity and defile¬ 
ment have produced some remarkable forms of 
dress and rnh‘s of toilette. 

Among the .Mekeo of New Guinea, a woman after childbirth 
must wear glo\es made of coco-nut fibre vvlien i>ouring 
water.** The Tinric or Dem^ girl during her first period wears 
a skill l)onnet with fringes reaching to the breast, because the 
sight of her is dangerous to society.® 

(4) PersonnlUy and state. — For the psychology 
of dress a clas.s of facts relating to iniirdererH and 
menstruou.s wonttm, and illustratcil by the Fskimo 
theory of tabu, have an important .signillcance. 

It is a fre(|iK‘nt rule that jtersons who liave hlied 
hlooil, <tr emit blood, shall indicate their state in 
a jieculiar way. 'riius, the liomiei<le among the 
Northern ludn-ins of America had to paint his 
moutli red before eating.*® ddie original intention 
was probably not protective, hut imuely an uncon- 
Kciou.s imnuise to adapt tiie per.son to the particular 
state. '1'lie idea of lU'otecticm may l>e superpo.sed 
upon this. The Omaha murderer wjus not alloAved 
to let his rolaj fiy oiien ; it wa.s to he pulled close 
about his body, and aejit tied at tlie neck, even in 
hot weather. ** Such ca.ses, if tlieir meaning is pro¬ 
tective, are perhaps l)etter explained as reactions 
to a vague and indeterminate impulse to conceal¬ 
ment rather tlian as direct attempts to evade the 
ghost of the murderer’s victim. 

The smearing of the blood-sliedder with blood as 
a means of adaptation to the state of hloodsliod is 
exactly parallel w ith any investiture with a sacred 

* A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, 1904, i. 860. 

2 Baslian, Die Volker des otilvehen 1866-71, iil. 280. 
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• A. G. Moric«, In Annual Arehatological Report, Toronto 
1906, p. 218. 
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dresR, as a means of adaptation to a sacred state. 
The ‘ dressing’ is a frame to the picture. 

The Lskitno theory of tabu bruijfs this out. lioth personality 
in iifeneral, and particular sUtes of a jjiven perHOnalily, form 
round themselves an expression of their essence. The Eskimo 
hold that a man who has trans^^ressed tabu appears to animals 
to be of a dark colour or surrounded h\ a vapour; for example, 
the hands of a menstruous woman appear to he red. This colour 
becomes attached not only to the soul of the at<ent, hut to the 
souls of the animals with which he has to do ; m fa< t, of e\ery- 
tliing with which he may osUhhsh contact. If a child is sick, 
the anqekok lemoves a black attachment from its soul, caused 
perhaps by the child having taken oil-drippings from the lamp. 

A dea<l man’s clothe.s may not l>e worn, for a hunter wearing 
them would appear dark and the seals would avoid him.^ 

Behind all this is the instinct against incongruity, 
mal-aduj>tation. A liunter must not wear the 
dress of a dead man or of a mourner ; equally a 
mourner must not wear the dre.ss of a hunter. 
The pa.Hsage from one state to the other, or the 
transgression of tabu, is not the jiriinary notion. 
The spiritual garb, resulting from a particular 
state, is not originally the result of any traiis- 
gren.'^ion ; it is an automatic effect of the state, a 
psychological echo of the adaptation, a.s«imilation, 
or identification of tlie individual with his parti¬ 
cular condition. 

Again, it is holieved by the Greenlanders that. If a whalo- 
flsher wears a dirty dress, or one contaminated by (contact with 
a dead man, the whales will desert the fishing-grounds.''* 

In Much cas(‘s it is probable that there is 
originally no notion of contamination or contagion 
at all ; there is merely the incongruity between 
the full-dress, and coinpliiuentary circunihtances 
of the hunt,—the quarry being approacluHl respect¬ 
fully and regardfully,—and the undress slovenliness 
of dirty clothes or the ill-omened and tactless 
refeieiice to death contained in any connexion 
yvith a corpse. 

The garment of a particular state must he dis¬ 
carded when that state is past. By this means 
and by bodily ‘cleansing’ transition to tlie new 
state or to the normal is efl'ected. 

The Hebrew fiigh priest after offering the 8in-«ffering had to 
w'osh himself and putolT the garnienU he had worn.8 Similarly 
the Greek wor«hipj>er after an expiation might not enter a city 
or his house until he had washed himself ana his clothes,'* 

Such rules are of world-wide extension. The 
principle of contamination in its secondary and 
ordinary meaning cannot cover all the facts. The 
original meaning of ‘ mixture,’ and conversely the 
original meaning of ‘ purity,’ as an unmixed state, 
su[»ply an adequate explanation, in the principle 
of a ))sycliical (and, as expre.ssed in action, a 
material) adaptation to .state. In customs such as 
the following the original motive is olxscure, hut 
the secondary idea of removal of a dangerou.s 
efliuviuin is suggested. 

Among the Berbers of South Morocco, ‘persons who have 
been wrongly accused of a crime sometimes entirely undress 
themselves in the sainthouse, when going to bwi-ar. They 
believe that, if they do so, the saint will punish the accuser; 
and I conclude,’ oliserves W'estermarck, who report-s the custom, 
‘ that at the bottom of this belief there is a vague idea that the 
al)sence of all clothes will prevent the oath from clinging to 
themselves ’ ^ 

Secondary also is the principle that sacred ap- 
purLenance.s may only be used once; when emptied 
of their force, they must be destroyed.® Nor can 
NNe regard a.s primary the principle that change or 
lemoval of dress is a rite of separation from the 
previous state. The important thing is not the 
moment of transition (and there is no evidence that 
any daim^cr is attached to tliis)^ hut the state 
itself. rassage from one state to another is 
marked frequently by change of apparel, hut it is 
unnecessary to labour the point of transition. It 
is clear that the principle of adaptation to state or 
circumstance has, as a corollary, the principle of 
change, which may be more or less emphasized. 
Thus, the Lapps strip themselves of the garments 

I F. Boas, in Dull. Avur. Mui. Nat. Hist. xr. (1901) i. 119- 
126. 
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in which they have killed a hear,^ just as uiti r 
any sacred ceremony the participants put oft tlitir 
ceremonial appurtenances. The iiaiticular state 
is over and done with; therefore its exterim 
adaptation must likewise he lemoved. Ideas ol 
removing the saeietl and dangerou.s intluence are 
probably secondary. 

'These considerations, in connexion with the 
jirinciple that Holeinnity in dress must accompany 
solemnity of circumstance and function, may ex¬ 
plain the following tyjies of these customs. 

For the harvest festn al the two otlioiating elders of the 
wash carefully and pul on new clotiies.^ The Greeks pul on 
clean clothes before worsbij)^ Befoie oftlciating the Shintb 
priests of Japan put on clean garments.* It is a jirecepf of 
Islam that the clothes and person of a worshippei Kh.dl he 
clean.5 A Muhainmudaii ‘ w'ould remove any detiled garment 
before he commences his prayer, or otherwise abstain from 
praying altogether.’« In amuent Christian baptism the novices 
put off their garments, and clothe<l tliemselves in new white 
lobes.7 At the consecration of a Catholic virgin the hovho 
puts off her ordinary <'ioLhe«, and puts on the habit and C o 
veil; also the nng on the finger—the ceremony being iKlu.i ly 
a marriage to ChriHt « The putting away of tiie skm dress of 
the iioviciiite ami the a-ssumption of new clothes were part "f 
the ‘ ordination ' of the ancient Brahman.^ 

Whether the new state is the extraurdiiiuiy 
state ol sacredness or the ordinary state of cominua 
life, adaptation to it eipuLlly involves change id' 
a.ssimilative costume, preceded by removal of that 
previously worn. 

In order to assume the crest of the Lulem, the Bear, the 
Carrier Indian took off all his (dothes, and spent some days and 
nights in tlie woods. On his return he loined in the Bear 
Dam'e, in which he was dressed as a hear. During initiation to 
secret societies in the ('oiigo States the candidate is naked. 

In British Central Africa, hoys during initiation wear hark 
cloth. At the conclusion new clothes are put on. Entrance to 
the various ‘gilds’ is markeii by a change of costume. Girls 
after initiation put on new calico.** When their initiation cere¬ 
monies w-ere over, Kafllr hoys were chased to the river, where 
they washed off the white cla> with which their hmln-s hid 
been piainted. Everything about them was burned. Tluy 
were smeared with the ordinary unguent and were given new 
karosses.D 

Frazer has suj^gested that the practices of de- 
pilation, ami painting the body white or red, at 
luherty, are in view of the belief in re-hiitli.'^ 'I'lie 
xikuyu, for instance, hold that a hoy is houi 
again at circumcision, and he pretends so to he. 
But this idea is ex post ftuto. 

When her period is over, a woman put.s on new 
clothes. 'This is the ordinance of the Shdipist /o- 
SJulydst, of the Mosaic and Hindu law, and of tLe 
vast majority of savage ami harharian cu^Lomaiy 
social codes. 

Thus, the Kharwar woman after her period bathes and wahlici 
her clothes.The Thompson Indian girl has Uie special do-s 
she wore during her seclusion at puberty burnt on her re-eiii i y 
into society. *8 

At the end of the hiri, the annual trading expeilition, wlv.cli 
partakes of the nature of a solemn pilgrimage, the Koita of 
New Guinea bathes, anoints himself, and puts on a new mAi, 
loin-cloth. His wife, who has sta} ed at home, also Isitlies and 
puts on new garments. *7 

A sort of mechanical link between purilication 
by lustration ami the assiini])tion of new clotli'“^ 
is made by anointing. After childbirth the Kaihr 
mother is anointed ceremonially with the ordimny 
fat and red clay.*® 'i'his i.s equivalent to the re¬ 
sumption of decent apparel. 

New clothes express a new state or condition 
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There is an impulse to rhythmical change in 
human life, coinciding with later ideas of morality. 
The Incas, at a purificatory festival which was to 
banish all evil, shook their clothes, crying ‘ Let the 
evils be gone ! ’ ^ In such cases the idea of newness, 
owing to the contrast between the old state and 
the new and to the impulsive belief in change as 
producing good fortune, tends to predominate over 
the principle of adaptation to the new state. In 
other words, the important thing is not the succeed¬ 
ing state but the riddance of the old. 

At the Creek festival of new fruit*, the brisk, new clothe* and 
new uLonsilK were provided by each person ; the old clothes 
were burned.^ At the Tonjfan feytival of first-fruits all were 
clad in new (;lothe8.* The Hindus wear new clothes at the 
festival of the new year, saihvaUarddi.'^ The Chinese ceremony 
of ‘ raisinif the head ’ is the putting on of special clothes fo 
marriage. A suit of white hody-clothes of linen is made fo' 
both iiride and groom, brand-new they are, and are worn 
during the marriage-ceremonies, for on this oc-casion thej 
theinselve* ' beconu brand-new })eo] le ’ The suits are then pu 
way, only to he worn again in the tomb.* In Korea, on th 
14th day of the first month, any one entering upon ‘ a critica 
year of his life ’ dresses an elfig.v of straw in his own clothes anc 
casts It away. Fate is believed to look upon the individual ii 
his new clothes as another man.fj 

Here the secondary principle of disguise intrudes. 
Ideas of disguise by change of dresa have been 
developed in many cases. 

Thus, in the seventh month of pregnancy, a Cerainese woman 
is rubbed with dough of seven colours. A new ornamental 
sarang is placed on her. This the husband slices in two with 
a sword and immediotely runs away. She is dressed seven 
times in seven colours.^ The bulganan, to cure scrofula, will 
creep naked through an arch of boughs, and then hang hi* 
clothes on a tree, donning other garinenls.H In Uganda a sick 
man is made to jump over a stick, and let hi* bark-cloth fall off. 
The priest take* the cloth and runs in the opposite direction,'* 
Often it 18 enough to follow tlie primdple of the 
fantastic as a strong contrast to the previous state 
which has suffered misfortune. 

Thus, in South Guinea a sick woman is drefwed in a fantastic 
garb, and her body is painted with streak* of red and white, 
tihe then stands in front of her hut brandishing a sword.l® The 
last detail is a later stratum. The Mosquito Indians believe 
that the devil (H’ulasha) tries to seize the corjise. It is hurried 
to the grave by four men ‘ who have disguised theinselve* with 
paint.A Siberian shaman will paint tus face red when about 
to accompany a soul to the spint larid, expressly to disguise 
himself from devils,>2 TheTongans, when at war, changed their 
costume before every battle by way of disguising theuiselve*.'^ 
Similarly, the king of Israel disguised himself at lUmoth- 
Gilead. 

Uiagui.so may take the form of impersonation, and 
the agent may be a person or a thing. 

The people of Minahassa delude the evil spirit by placing on 
the sick man's bed a dummy dressed in his clothes. Al>> ssinian 
kings had a sort of small bodyguard who dressed exactly like 
their royal master. ‘ So that the enemy may not distinguish 
him ' was the reason as.signed.'^ 

The protective value of dress is often expre.s.scd 
merely as that of a covering. 

Thus, when the angel appeared to Muhammad, he hastened 
to his house, crying, ‘ Cover me with cloth !' Then God spoke 
to him ; ‘O thou, enwrapped in thy mantle, arise and warn !' 
From this point the prophet commenced hi* composition of the 
Qur’in.H A Hindu mother passing a haunted place draws her 
robe over her child. In old bengal there was a prayer for the 
protection of children till they were dressed in clothes. 

In its sexual and supernatural use.s alike the 
veil protects both the face or head from sight and 
the eyes from seeing the forlndden or dangerous 
object. To see and to be seen are often inter¬ 
changeable, and often combined a.s media of 
dangerous iiilluences. In early Arabia hand.somo 
men veiled their faces to preserve tlieinselve.s from 
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the evil eye.^ Here there is no doubt a combina¬ 
tion of subjective and objective niethcKls. The 
veiling of women and the conseouent artihcial 
motle.sty concerning the exposure ot the face are a 
remarkable chanuTei istic of Musalman social life, 
and illustrate the secondary habits induced by 
dre.ss. Ceremonial veiling of a temporary nature 
is found in the case of puberty, marriago, and 
widowliood. The novice during initiation to the 
Ko'tikdi of the Ziifii wears a veil, and is supposed 
to see nothing. Similar practices attend iriituition 
to many forms of secret society. Tlie veiling of 
tlie bride is more or less uriiver.sal. A Musalman 
woman takes tlie veil, just os does a nun. Mo¬ 
mentary veiling occurs in the jireseiico of death 
and in approaching a deity. Socrates and Julius 
(’m.'yir\eiling their faces at the moment of death 
tyjiilied the Greek and Italian national custom. To 
interpret, a.s \hin Genneii dues, these latter cases 
as rites of passage, witli tiie piirpo.se of separating 
one’s self from the nrofane world, is fanciful.** The 
habit is more protmhly a motor reaction to the 
inijuilse for concealment helore an object of fear. 
The veil of the bride is a ritual coiiee.ssion to, and 
a mateiial accentuation of, the sexual character of 
modesty, rather than a rite of senaration from the 
previous state. To apply the idea of seiiaration 
Irom the previous state to the habit of \eilingat 
the moment of death is clearly impossible. In the 
ca.se of many secret societies veiling is probably 
intended merely to accentuate the sense of mystery. 

In connexion with marriage tliere are customs of 
stripping or forcible removal of dress. In some 
ca-ses these seem to point to a diminution of per¬ 
sonality, in others tliey are preparatory to the 
assum[)tion of a new dreas, often piesented by the 
bridegroom. Among tlie Uoro trilxjs of New 
iiiinea a niiliile girl is tatued, and wears orna¬ 
ments every day. After marriage, for a few weeks 
she deeorati's herself every afternoon. She may 
not visit her father’s village until after a ceremony 
in which she is stripped of ail her linery.* Tlio 
idea, no doubt, is to alhrm her subjection to her 
father’s family. 

The exchange of presents of dress, a prevalent 
custom at marriage, may he extended. 

ThuH, the Koita of Kew Giiuiea hold the hem ceremony when 
a fir«t-lH)rn child is three weeks old. The infant la decked with 
vanouH finery, and la carried l»y the mother, alao dreased u}>, to 
her mother a house. Her husband follovNH her with an empty 
x>t, a spear, a petticoat, and a fireHtu k. .\fter smoking and 
lelel-chbwing, the wife of tJie child’s maternal uncle strips the 
ornainenU and clothe* from tlie molher and the child. These 
and the article* earned by tlie father become the projierty of 
the rairnu and the wahia, the grandfather and grandmother on 
the maternal side. A return present is given.® 

Customs which prescribe the wearing of best 
clothes or of rags illustrate the mo.st important 
psychological result of the invention of dress. This 
IS a secondary human character, the feeling for 
dress, and is one aspect (consisting in extension of 
self-consciousness) of the reaction to extension of 
personality. It is really distinct from the feeling 
lor ornament and the impulse to protection, but is 
correlated with the more physical impulse to 
cleanliness, and the dermal and nervous reline- 
ment which dress has introduced into the humav 
organism. Connected wdtli the latter development 
are various reactions in the splieres of art and 
etiquette. Stanley Hall finds tnat ‘of the three 
functions of clothes—protection, ornament, and 
Lotze’s self-feeling’—the second is by far the most 
conspicuous in childhood.® Hut the sense of per¬ 
sonal dignity and physical pride is only latent in 
childliood. Of the psychical resultants of dresstliis 
adult character is the most significant. As Lotze 

1 WellhauBcn, Bests arah. Heidentums'^, Berlin, 1897, p. 196. 
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put it, clothes extend the limits of self and enable 
the wearer to feel himself to the extremity of each 
garment. A precise analogy is found in the 
psychology of tools. Add the sexual factor, and 
^the mere presence or possession of the article (of clolhinKJ 
gives the remiired lense of self-respect, of human dignity, of 
sexual desirability. Thus it is that to unclothe a person is to 
humiliate him ; this was so even in Homeric times, for we may 
rec^ill the threat of Ulysses to strip Thersites.’ i 
Similarly, to foul a person s garments is a second¬ 
arily direct insult. When the sense of well-being 
is at a maximum, fine dress is an expression of it 
and an adaptation to it. Also, on momentous 
occasions a man of any period will dress very 
carefully, unconsciously intending to atlirin and 
emphasize his personality. Conversely, to express 
misery, the negation of well-l>eing, or humility, a 
negative form of dress is employed ; value, colour, 
and stylo are at a minimum. The diminution of 
personality is echoed by wearing rags, sackcloth, 
or colourless or torn or dirty clothes, which act as 
adaptations to the negative state. Momentary 
diminutions of iiersoiiality can only be expressed 
by jiartial unclothing or by fouling or teaiing the 
dress. In both cases the dress or its treatment has 
a reaction on the psychical state of the individual. 

On these foundations luxury and superstition 
have erected a mass of fashions. Two typical 
cases follow. 


As IS the rule with all peoples, the Oiiittna Indian, 'when ex¬ 
pecting guests, grooms liimself carefully and puts on his best 
dress and ornaments, these often, as in Lhi* case, consiBling 
onlv' of a narrow waist-cloth by way of dress and of a necklace 
and armlets of white beads by way of ornament.' ^ 

A few types of festal dress may be cited from 
a variety which exceeds all other forms of human 
inventiveness—a fact which illustrates both man’s 
physical pride and his tendency to sliift its focus 
to an artificial and variable substitute. 

The Manipuri festal head-dress is remarkable. ‘A white 
turban is bound tightly round the head, and over the top and 
in front is wound round a shtimzil, a horn-sliaped constniclion 
of cane liound over with cloth or gold braid, and ending above 
in a loop and below in Lliree fiat loops which are concealed 
under the turban. The shiunzU is over a fof>t high, and curves 
slightly backwards; from the loop at its end hangs an embroi¬ 
dered slreanier. On each side of the head a plume made of 
peacocks’ featiiers and the (ail feathers of trio horiibill are 
inserted in the turban. . . . The whole structure is bound to¬ 
gether by a narrow band of red and white embroidery, wound 
round and round and tied, under the chin, with ends hanging 
down nearly to the waist.’^ On high days Tangkhul men wear 
a kilt, and the Inhup lu-ad-dn ss adorned with toucan feathers 
and tresses of hmr.^ Tiie Woolwa Indiana wear on festal occa¬ 
sions ('oronoU made of the < ml\ head-feathers of the curassow, 
and on the arms, feathers of the niax-aw, or yellow tail-feathers 
of the (JsttHirjis )runit:it7n<i.* The women wear great inassei of 
bea»ls rouml the neck, sorneLiinos (K'cupying the whole sj'ace 
from tiie bo«<im to the chin. A petticoat of bark-iTolh extends 
below the knee; it is wra)ipefi round the loins, and the end is 
tucke<l in over tlie hip. The exposed parts of the skm are dved 
a deep verimlion, the colour being extracted from the poo of 
the arnotto shrui).^ 


Qreat personages In Siam used to wear clothes of a different 
c.olour for each day of the week. As an example, white was 
worn on Sunday, \ellow on Monday, green on Tuesdu), red on 
Wednesday, blue on Thursriay, black on Friday, violet on 
Saturday.'^ 

The primary meaning of the dress next cited is not talisinanic, 
but a suggestion of well-being. Its magical content is secondary, 
and it is therefore considered here particularly. The Chinese 
#iu i, ‘ the garment for a long life,’ is a long gown of valuable 
silk, blue or red-brown, with a lining of In ight blue. It is em- 
hroidere<l all over w ith gold-thread characters, representing the 
word ' longevity.' ' It purports in the first place to prolong the 
life of the owner, who therefore frequently wears it, especially 
on festive occasions, in order to allow the influences of longevity, 
(’reate<l by the many characters wherewitfi it is decorated, to 
work their full effect upon his person. On the arinitersary of 
his birth he will scarcely ever neglect doing so, it l>elng generally 
acknowledged among the Chinese that it is extremely useful and 
necessary then to absorb a good uinouiit of vital energy, in order 
to remain hale and healthy during the ensuinii; year. Friends and 
kinsmen who throng the house to take part in the festivities will 
then, as a rule, greatly admire the dress and tender their reiter¬ 
ated congratulations to the happy wearer, whose children have 
l>een so filial, and so blessed by fate as to have bestowed a j>reBerit 
of such delicate and precious description.' The longevity gar¬ 
ment is generalljr the gift of children who are filial enough to wish 
tlieir parent to live long. There is considerable ceremony about 
the presentation. The garment should be made if possible in a 
year which has an intercalary month ; such a year naturally has 
an Influence on length. In accordance with ('hinese ideas about 
sympathy between ascendants and descendants, the garment 
also ensures long life to its wearer’s posterity.-* 

In hunting, an in war, the human impulse is to 
emphasize personality. This is more powerful 
than the impulse to protection, though the two 
may be combined. 

Tlie Dayaks wear as war-dross a basket-work hat, katapu, and 
a jacket of skin or quilted cotton. The crown of the helmet is 
adorned with feathers or full plumes. The gagong, or war 
jacket of skin, has the animal’s face on the wearer’s stomach, 
and its back hanging over his shoulders. It is little defence, 
though the head is covered with a plate or shell to protect the 
pit of the stomach.^ 

The mere fact that in all periods social meetings 
are the occasion for the wearing of best clothes 
indicates the social significance of dress. Dress 
loses half its meaning except in relation to society. 
The principle of extension of personality refers to 
the individualistic aispect of dress ; the principle of 
adaptation to state is its social side. Tne vaguely 
termed ‘ festival ’ of lower cultures is expressive of 
mutual well-wishing and of common well-being.® 
At festivals the Ainus dress in their best clothes. 
The statement applies to all peoples. The 
individualistic form of the social meeting is 
amphitryonic. 

1 H. Ellis, i. 40; //. ii. 262. 

3 Pallegoix, 5iain, Paris, 18f)4, i. 819. 

s Dc Groot, i. 61 ff. * Brooke Low, In JAI xxil. (1892) 68. 

6 Frazer, a 11. 377. 


The Ackawoi wear for festivals a dress made of the bright, 
greetiihli >ellow, young leaves of the Aeta jialm (Maurtlia 
jUxMonn). The Ma<,-u8i wears a head-dress of bright })arrot and 
luai'aw feathers, a ruff of blaok curassow and white egret 
feutln-rs, and a strip of waist-cloth, as a dancing dress.® At 
the feasts of the dead, Quoireng men wear a ‘ glor}.’ This I'on- 
sists of bands of yellow and red thread, one and a half inches 
wide, bound round the head. In them are fixed rays of 
bamboo with featheis inserted, the structure being eighteen 
inches in height.'^ 

riie dance is a social language, a motor expres¬ 
sion of individuality in society. As a rule, l>est 
clothes are worn. Various circum8tance.s often 
impose difierent fa-shions. For (‘eremonial danc¬ 
ing the Vedda i>uts on the hangala, a white cloth 
tied round tlie waist. Formerly leaf-girdles were 
used.® Frobably such costumes are merely for 
the facilitation of movement. In other cases 
regard is paid to the dance os such. The female 
dancing dress of the Fulas is elaborate, made of 
velvet or ornamental cloth, sometimes decked 
with liells which sound in time to the music.* 

Meetings ot society in its magical or spiritual 
character are no less marked by line clothes. The 
C^ur’an says ; ‘ Wear your goodly apparel when ye 
repair to my mosque.’ due injunction applies to 
all religions, with the limitation (due to the difier- 
ence between well-willing and well-being, and later 
to the distinction between worshipjiers and deity) 
that excess of luxury is forbidden or discouraged. 
Cleanliness of attire is regularly enjoined, origin¬ 
ally, perhaps, for the avoidance not of defilement, 
material or supernatural, but of mixture of states. 

dust as all sacrifice should bo precious, so should 
a dress - wearing victim be well dressed. dho 
human victim sacrificed by the Pawnees was 
dressed in the richest raiment.^' The imruih of 
the Khonda was dressed in a new garment before 
the sacrifice, anointed, and adorned with flowers. 
For scapegoats the case may be difierent. When 
the image of the god is clothed it necessarily wears 

the richest raiment (see below). ,, , - 

The connexion of tine dress with well-being, and 
the estimate of clothing as a necessary of exist¬ 
ence,** are combined in the Hebrew belief that 

1 Im Thurn in v/A / xxii. (1893) 190. 

‘i J. ShakeHpear, in JAI xl. (1910) 3:.3 f. » T. C. Hodson, 2ft 

4 H. A. Wickham, \i\JAl xxiv. (1894)203. 

6 IX <>04 ® Tiiurn, JAI xxii, 195. 

7 T. C. HcKlBon, 26. » C. G. anii H. /. Seligmann, 218. 

9 G. F. Hcott Elliott, in JAI xxiii, (1893) 81. 

10 s'ura vii. 29. ** Frazer, n. 238. 

is "s. C. Maepheraon, Memorial* of Service in India, 1805, 
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Jahweh was the ultimate donor of food and rai- 
nientJ The teaching; of (’hrist a^minst ‘ takin^^ 
tliouglit ’ for raiment, illustrated by the natural 
dress of the lilies of the (ield,^ was a wise protest 
against extravagance in the cult of this secondary 
body, and a timely rehabilitation of the body 
itself, no less than of the higher claims of per¬ 
sonality. 

Diminution of personality is symbolized by 
various customs ot removing part of tlie dress. 
In India a low-caste man passing through a high- 
caste street must take oil’shoes and turban.^ That 
the reason for such uncovering is not the assumption 
of an unprotected state, by removing a garment 
of defence, is shown by such a case as the tollow- 
ing. All persons when interviewing Montezuma 
put off their usual costume and ‘appeared in plain 
coarse dresses and barefooted.’’* 'riie modern 
h.'uropean fashion of removing the hat is a saluta 
lion of respect of a similar order, and not 
removal of defence. 

A permanent inferiority of person or status is 
expressed by inferiority of dress. 

‘In Florea the ttona even of rich fainilies are dressed like 
slaves at public feasts, so lorijj as the father lives, os also at his 
funeral. This ... is apparently the external Hi^ti of a strict 
patria potemtas, which remains in force till the funeral ; until 
then the son is the father’.s sh-ive ’ ^ It is a very marked 
custom of the Mpetiffwe for the 3 0 uri>f to show deference to the 
old. ‘ Tliey must never come into the presence of a^ed persons 
or pase by their dwellinffs without takinjf off their hats, and 
assuming a crouchiri^f tfait.’ ** 

An artificial a.ssumption of humility may be 
employed to emphasize the succeeding magnifi¬ 
cence, or to deprecate the ill-luck which may 
follow pride. For some days before marriage tlie 
bride and bridegroom among the Musalman.s of 
the N.W. Provinces wear dirty clothe^.’ Such 
practices may soon take on the ideas connected 
with disguise and protection from the evil eye. 
Similar, tlioimdi of more ohseuie origin, is the 
cusUmi, found in old Fngli.sh coronation cere¬ 
monies, that the king shall appear in poor gar¬ 
ments before he is inve.stcid with the royal robe.s. 
(Jerman peasants dress a child in mean clothe.s to 
protect it against the evil eye. In Fgypt the 
children who are most beloved are the worst clad. 

A fine lady may often be seen in a magnilicent 
dress, with a boy or girl, her own child, by her side, 
with its face smeared wnth dirt, and wearing clothes 
which look as if they had not been washed for 
months. The intention is to avoid attracting the 
evil eye. The inetliod employed is not tiisguise, 
but humiliation, negation of well-being, either 
deprecatory or to escape notice. The evil eye is 
stimulated by finery and splendour, and its constant 
emotion is envy.® 

Penance and asiu'ticism often coincide in method. 
Sackcloth is in this connexion the analogue of 
fasting and humiliation. 

For penance, Manu prescribes clothes of cow-hair, with the 
wearer’s own hair in braids.® Among the rules of penance in 
medueval Chriatendom was the wearing of dirty clothes.An 
ancient rule for Huddliist monks was that their dress should 
be made of rags taken from a dust-heap, u Karly Christian 
ascetics disdained clothes, and crawled abroad ‘like animali 
covered only by their matted hair.’ 1* Hindu a.scetics similarly 
practised nudity os the least of their uiortincations, ‘until 
Uritish law interposed to prevent the continuance of the 
nuisance.' 

A curiou.s question is raised by certain fashions 
of cleanliness in connexion with dress. Physical 
cleanliness is a habit which ha.s undergone evolu- 

1 On 3 Mt 

3 J. K. Fadfleld, 73. 4 payne, ii. 495. 

3 \\ cstermarck, MI i. G02, quoting von Martens. 
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*3 W’esteriiiarck, MI ii. 360, quoting Lecky, Hist, of European 
MornU, 1890, ii. 108. 
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tion, and the fact perhaps suffices as an explana¬ 
tion for the following cases. 

The ancient Huns and Moiqfols, and the modern Kalmuks, 
are reported to avoid the washing of their clothe^—in the last 
cjise, apparently, for religious reasons.i The Siidras of the 
Carnatic never leave off a suit of clothes when once it has been 
put on It droi>8 off as it rots. The custom is said to have 
been religiously observed, and persons transgressing it and 
found <-lianging garments before the old set was thoroughly 
decayed were excluded from the caste.3 Jenghiz Khan ordered 
clothes to be worn till they dropped off in Utters. The wearing 
of clothes in this way is recorded of several peoples. Cold 
climates encourage such habits.® ‘ Poverty,’ says Westermarck, 
‘is for obvious reasons a cause of uncleanliness; “a starving 
vulture neglects to ^volish his feathers, and a famished dog has 
a ragg<Hl coat.’”^ CleiitiluieHs, again, is frev]uently ‘a class 
distinction.’ Among the Point Harrow Eskimo, as amongst 
many ino<lern European nations, the poorer people are often 
careless about their clothes and persons, whereas ‘ most of the 
wealthier people appear to Ukc pride in being neatly clad.’» 
Peoples who are much addicted to bathing are not on that 
ac<'ouiit necessarily cleanly in habits of toilet and dress. The 
(^alifornian Indians are fond of bathing, but are very uncleanly 
about their lodges and their clothes.6 The case of the Aus¬ 
tralian native, who never takes off his girdle of hair, la rather 
different; 7 the analogy here is the non-removal of such articles 
as rings.’ Thus, while her husband is alive, no Masai woman 
dares to Uke off her ear-rings, which are fiart of the s> mbols ol 
marriage.** 

I(lea.s of ceremonial cleatiline.ss have jirohahly 
had an important collateral iiiHiience npon the 
evolution of halut.s of cleaiiline.SM, Some wncli idea 
as the avoidance of mixture of condition and en- 
ironment may account fur tlie origin of ceremonial 
purity, whereas during the early stages of the 
evolution of dress tliere seems to lie no a priori 
reason why clothes, as such, should he perioilieally 
ch‘aned. The ca.se of the Sahjeans illustiates the 
connexion betw'een cleanliness of dress and of 
person. The caiulidate for the priestly ollice is in- 
tructed not to dirty himself; and he must change 
his dress daily.(liven the existence of a natural 
impulse to personal and other cleanliness, its 
foundation being similar to that of ceiemonial 
iMirity—an unconscious preference fur clearness and 
listinctnes.M in objects, a jueferonce for the thing 
itself in its essential, specilic, and individual, or 
unmixed, purity of character—ascetiiusm, w hen, lus 
is often the case, encouraging uncleanliness, is a 
biological perversion and a social dangei. ICarly 
(/hristianity was largely tainted with Lhis.''^ St. 
Jerome ujiproves the observation of Fiuila, that 
‘the purity of the body and its garments means 
the impurity of the soul.’ “ 

The ritual ami emotional removal or tearing of 
dres.s is apparently derived from several motives, 
'the Hebrew^ widow rejiudiating the leviiale takes 
off her sandal ami sjut.s on the grcnind.In Van 
(iennepH terminology this is a rite of He[)aration 
from tne husband’s lamily. Among the ancient 
Arabs, women when mourning not only uncovered 
the face and bosom, hut also tore all their gar¬ 
ments. The messenger wlio brought had news 
tore his garments. A mother desiiing to bring 
pressure to bear on her son took oh her clothes. 

‘ A man to whom vengeance was forhiilden showed 
his despair and disapproval ... by raising liis 
garment and covering his head with it, as wa? 
done in fulfilling natural necessities,’*® Among 
the Chuwashes, Clieremiss, and Wotyaks, the hus¬ 
band efl’ects divorce by tearing his wife’s veil.’^ 
Similar customs, especially the rending of tiie 
garments to express indignation or repudiation, 
were prevalent among the Hebrews. Tne Hiitisl. 

1 K. F. Neumann, Die Volker den nudlichen Ruxnlandn, 
Lelpzii;, 1847, p. ‘27 ; J. Ueorei, Rttssia, Ix)n(l©n, 1780-3, iv. 37. 
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Columbian expresses indif^nation against a wrong 
by destroying a number of blankets, the native 
currency. 11 is adversary is exi)ected to destroy 
an equal number to satisfy honour and heal the 
quarrel. 

'the rending of garments is perhaps a develop¬ 
ment from the retlex impulse to destnu-tion gener¬ 
al (d by anger, indignation, or despair. When it 
becomes symbolic it may take on the character of 
a lite of separation, the rending of the garment 
indicating the severance of a tie or the isolation of 
the person from calamity or injury. In the 
Hebrew custom the latter setuns to l>e the prevail¬ 
ing meaning of the rite—a meaning which might 
naturally be supeiposed mion an original uncon¬ 
scious reaction to emotions of re.sentment or 
sorrow. Stri})ping, as an indignity or {)enance, is 
applied to any person, d’lius, when his guardian- 
spirit fails to please him, the E.'^klnlo will strip it of 
Its garnu'nts.^ 

(5) Dress of the dead. — Like other states, death 
is maiked and solemni/ed hy a change of dre.ss. 
In moiUnn civilization, the coipse, whether em¬ 
balmed or not, is swathed or loosely wrapped in 
linen or cotton cloths, and covered with the gar¬ 
ment, if any, most typical of the dead person’s 
ollicial position. In pai ticular cases, customs like 
that ot placing the busby on the cotlin invoKe 
the idea that otlicial dress is moie than individual 
personality, a spec ial coveiing retuesenting special¬ 
ized .social functions, \n hereas hi} gai mcnts lepre- 
sent generalizc'd. 

Among earlier i)eopleH it is the gencial rub* to 
dress the dead person in his best clothes, 'rypu al 
cases are the American Indians, Hurmans, long- 
kingese, Maoris, (ireeks, and (ylum'se.'^ ('aretul 
washing and scrupulous toilette are no less sig¬ 
nificant and ])revalent parts of the more or less 
ceremonial investiture of the dead. 

Ainonj; the Tshi and Kwe peoples the dend t>ody is washed, 
dressed in the richcHt clothes, and adorned.The Yoruhas 
dre«8 the corpse in the best raiment. The exposed parts of a 
woman’s body are dyed red. The body is wrapped not in 
clothes, but in ^rass mats.^ Amon;; the Koita of New (lumea 
the dead man is washed, oiled, and painted ; a new loin-cloth 
and ornaments are put on him.* The Oreeniaiiders undroHS a 
man when at the point of death, and put his best clotlies upon 
him.® This detail recurs in Clhina. The Hindus wash, shave, 
and dress the corpse in rich garments." 

According to Homer, the coq»se was covered with a soft 
cloth, over which a white robe was placed.® The Greek dead 
were shrouded in the handsomest garments the family could 
atTord ; there was an idea of keeping them warm on the passage 
to Hades, and of preventing Cert>eru8 from seeing them naked.® 
The modern Greeks dress the deaii in best clothes, but these 
are rendered useless by being snipped with scissors or drenched 
with oil.'O 

The grare-clothos of a Chinese are arranged round his dying 
hesl. His boots are by his feet, his hat by his head, and so on. 
He rejoices, in his last moment^ of conscfousne.ss, ‘that he will 
be fashionably attired in the regions beyond Uie grave.’ It was 
the old custom to strip the man of his clothes ju.‘<t before 
expiring, and to put the new clothes on, if possible, before 
death actually occurred.u The Chinese ritual of dressing the 
dead is most elaborate. The curious jxiint is that the corpse is 
swathed almost os thickly as an Egyptian mummy, but in suits 
of clothes, not bands of cloth. A distinction is made between 
inner and outer garments, the former being specially prepared 
for wear in the grave, the latter being, as a rule, a person’s best 
or favourite clothes. Five suits of garments are forbidden, be¬ 
cause the numlier five is a synonym of evil. 12 Nine and thirteen 
are usual numbers. Even numbers symbolize the Yin part of 
Nature, cold, darkness, and evil; they are therefore avoided; 
and odd numbers typifying the opposite blessings are used.i® 
Confucius was buried in eleven suits and one court dress; on 


his head was a chang-fu cap. But, in accordance with the 
ancient division of the dressing into three HUges, the bo(l\- 
clothes, the ‘ slighter ’ diessmg, and the ‘ full ’ ilresHing,! the 
eleven suits compiised the (irsL stage only, and over them’ were 
the ‘ slighter ' and the ‘ fuller ’ dressings.’-^ The clothes are ex¬ 
hibited to those present beft^re each suit is put on, and the very 
elaborate rules of the Li-ki about the dressing of the dead are 
followed.-l l*reviou8l> the best nr favourite suit is placed round 
the d\mg man. Before being |)la( ed on the corpse, Uie clothes 
are put on the chief ntuunier. He is stnpued, and stands on a 
tray resting on a chair, ‘so as not to pollute the earth’; he 
wears a large round hat, ‘so as not to pollute heaven ’ Then 
each garment is put upon him m its proper order, and after¬ 
wards I a ken off and mit on the coi pse In the case of a woman, 
the eldest son, as chief mourner, still has to put the clothes 
on.^ The Li lci explains the custom by the analog) of a dulitul 
son testing a medicine before his father drinks it.* As the 
dressing proceeds the mournerswail and ' howl.’® Wide draw ers, 
lined, for comfort, wuth silk, are first put on. Stockings ami a 
jacket follow. An ordinary jacket of linen, cotton, or silk, and 
trousers of the same material come next. A second jacket or 
even a third—tlie more there are the more devotion is ex 
pressed—may be added When the body-clothes have been 
put on, the outer suits follow The long blue gowti of the 
middle class is a common L>i)e. It overlaps to the right, ami is 
hutlom-d at the side. Over this is a jacket with short sleeves, 
extemling, that is, onl> to the finger-tips; ll is the kind of 
jacket u.smI in v\ inter as an overcoat. A common skull-cap of 
.silk or liorse hair, orduiar) shoes and stockings, complete the 
suit The costL ulk cloiiics used on festive oi'c^asions are 
preferre<l h\ tl '<se who possess them. They represent the true 
icveerdotul aitire of the palei furnilms, as’higli pi lesl of the 
faniilv ' Tliese inclmie .an outer and an inner cloak, neither 
having a c illur; the sleeves of the inner cloak projev'l. and are 
of a hoise lioof shape The inner is dark bine , for summer 
wear, white or yellow , the outer is daik blue or iirown. A sasli 
IS worn rouml the waist 'Die boots are of silk. The winter 
suit alone is used for the dead, even in summer. W'onien wear 
their liest embroidered clothes, such as the olficial dress of 
niandarms’ wives, which is the regtilar bridal cosLume. It 
im hides a dragon petticoat of grciui silk, a dragon mantle of 
red silk, a mantilla of black silk, and i>oots of red silk. The 
l;rnle s hood, or phoenix cap, is a quarUT-globe of thin twinerl 
wire, covered with butteiflies, leaves and Mowers of thin ^ilt 
copper, and symbols of felicity, Jov, wealth, and longevity. 
(Heat care ts taken with the coiffure.® 

Much 18 the tho phao, attire of the dead. Women, as a rule, 
wear the ‘longevity garment,’ but men prefer the true 
‘ sai'rificial' robes, the tho phao.* One prepares them, ‘the 
< lolhmg laid out for old age,’ at about the age of &0 or GO. 
The) are fireferahl) cut out and sewn bv a verv )oiing woman, 
such a perHon being likely to live long, and part of iier capacity 
to live ‘ must surely pass into the cloLlies, and thus put off for 
many years the moment yyhen they shall l>e required for use.’ 10 

If these clothes have ever been lent to a friend, not of one’s 
own clan, they may not be usisi for Iheir chief purpose. 
Another suit must be piepared. However it may bajqKm, it is 
a curious fai't that the grave-clothes are often cut carelessly, 
and merel) pa.sted, not sewn.H Quite fioor people use cheap 
mats. It is proliahly Buddhist Influence that foriuds the use of 
leather. Metal buttons may not use-d, because metal is 
supposed to injure the i>ody during (lei'omposition.'’'^ 

'I'lie Malays sliroud the dead body in fine new sarongs, some¬ 
times as many as seven. 

The bandages of the mummy are a development (for a 
particular purpose) from the use of the ordinar) garments of 
life. In ancient Egypt the gods w« re invoked to grant clothing 
to the dead. The bandaging of the imimni) corre.sporuls in its 
ritualism very much, for example, with the Clunese dressing of 
the corjise. For iiislance, a sorrowing husband reproai'hing 
his wife for haunting him says: ‘1 have given (lothes and 
bandages for thy burial I have given to be made for thee 
many clothes.’ The application of the swathe* was ‘a divine 
Usk.' In funeral rituals there are the chapters ‘of putting on 
the white bandages,’ ‘of pulling on the green,’ and 'of the 
light red and dark red bandages.’ The quantity used was a 
‘measure of the affei tion of the relatives.’H 

Am a type of simpler customs the followiu),^ 
explains itself, ami i.s significant for the whole 
theory of the subject : 

The Sanioye<lR drcMS tlie corpse in the clothes he wm wearing 
at death, and yvrap the whole in birch bark or deer skins.’* 
Rare cases occur wliere derogatory garments are 
applied, 'rhe Avestnn horror of death and its 
deliletnent snlhciently explains the following rule : 


1 Turner, In 11 RBE W (\S94), p. 194. 

2 Schoolcraft, Indian TVibea, 1863-7, li, 68; Bancroft, !. 86, 
loxfltau, Mceurs de» aauvagei ameriguainSj 1724, ii. 389; Shwy 
Voe f J G. Soott), Tha Dunnan, 1896, li. 33 s; J. O. Scott, 
France and Tangking, 1885, p. 97 ; R. Taylor, Te ® 

218 • FLJ li. (1884) 168 f. ; Frazer, In JA/ xv. (1886) 75. 86. 

3 A. B. Ellis, I'shi-Kpe^king PeopUa, 1887, p. 237, also Bum- 

fpeaking Peoplea, 1890, p. 157. ,ro 

■* A. B. Ellis, Yorttba-apeakxng Peopfea 1894, pp. 166, 168. 

* Seligmann, 159. « Crantz, 217. tmbois, 603. 

8 Od. xxiv. 293. ® Hunan. (U Luctu, 10. 

a> fL/ ii. 168 f. Oroot, 1. 6. 

13 Ib . 64. 


Zoroastnan law ordained ‘clothing which Is useleh* ; ihl* in 
that In which they should carry a corpse.’ In ihe case of still 
useful clothing, w'hich had been touched by a cornsf, a ver> 
thorough and minute process of clean ing was a pplied. ’« 


3 Ih. 341 . 
« Ib. 67. 

V lb ('3. 

13 Ib. 65 f. 


1 De (iroot, I. 338 f. 2/5.339. 

4/6. 67 f. *75.68. 

7/6. 46 ff., 49. 8/6.61-64. 

10 Ib. 00. " 

14 a'' wlil-aHJur. In JAI «lii. (ISns) 107, 108, 111. 

15 Montefiore. in J Al xxiy. (1896) 406. 

l« ' Pahlavi T*xte ' (E. W. West), in SDK v. (1880) 269. 
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When preservatives are not applied to the ^aave- 
clothes some j)eo[)l6s periodieaiiy icmew Mn*tii. 

The bodies of the (/capac lncjw were preserved an(J clothed, 
new clothes beinj^' supplied as requiretiJ At sULed periods the 
Malajrasy open the tombs of tiioir ancestors, removing the 
rotten lambag and rolling the bones in new ones.2 

A HimpJer method is to phace ohan^ms of raiment 
in the ^^rave, just as other articles of use are tliere 
dej)osited. 

In Vedic times, clothing and ornaments were jdaeed w’ith the 
dead for their use in fhe life to come.* The (f/iinese place 
clothes and silk in the grave, be.sides the numerous suits in 
which the de.'ul man is clothed C'lothing, according to 
I’khluvi te\t8, UHH to he put upon the .sacred tmke of the ‘right¬ 
eous guardian spirit'-both for its use in the other world.® 
The clothing and weapons dcfiosited in the Kknuh grave are of 
the highest value, no nrokmi or damaged article being deemed 
wortb\ of a place.® On the other hand, many peoples render 
sugh articles useless by rutting or breaking them before deposi¬ 
tion ; and a pniimple connnonly occurs that m this way the 
souls of the articles are released fas is the soul from the broken 
body of the dead luun), and are thus able to aci'oinpany him to 
the place of the departed. 

There is naUirally some doul)t as to the eoiidi- 
tioii of the soul in its snper-terrf'strial home. 

Thus the soul of tlie Mexican, at di'ath, entered tiie new life 
naked whereas the soul of thedcail Inxjuois wears ‘a beauti¬ 
ful mantle’ when it dej'art^* towards the other world in the 
west.B 'I'lie ghost is belie\e<l by Africans to wear the white 
cloth in which the IkxIv was Imried.^ Hut, as has been seen, 
the pei-Hon in the life to come wears similar dress to what lie 
wore on earth. There are rellnements ; Christian esi'hatology 
in its popvilar asjiects is inclined to invest the blessed with line 
raiment and crowns of gold. 

As for the meanin;^" hehind tliese customs, there 
seems to ho, us visual, a series of moial strata or 
psychological layers. Vai tons emotions might be 
su])jK)sed to l>e in cornoetition as soon jus attention 
was directed to the dress of a imin just dead. 
Other things being eipial, and l>efore idea.s of 
contagion on the one hand and of a future life on 
the other Inul been developed, jirinciples of pro¬ 
perty and feelings of sorrow would lir.st come into 
play, together with the principle of dress as an 
adaptation to state. 

Thus the Sarnoyed t\pe may lie one of the earliest. The 
corpse retame the garments he wore at death, lie is prepareil 
for the new state oy the protective (both of external and of 
internal direction) covering of hark nr similar »uh«tan( e, whudi 
takes the place of the cotfin. 

Sorrow and atl'cction would make the stripjiing 
of tlie corI)^e an act imptissible for relatives. A.s 
the various ideas relating to the state of the dead 
liecame clearer, regard would be had to the com¬ 
fort of tlie dead. No less than the living they must 
Inive the two great necessaries, food and raiment. 
Naive examph^s of the idea are numerous. 

For instance, the natives of New South Wales wrapped the 
cor)>8e in a rug, for the purpose, expressed, of keeping the dead 
man warm.'® In Voigtiand peasants have been knowm to put an 
umbrella and goloshes in the coflln, as a protection against the 
rainy skies of the other world.^ 

Later still there would supervene the idea, of 
complex origin, that articles in the hou.se of death 
must be, like the occupant, broken and sonlles.s. 
One component of this idea is jierbaps a.s early as 
any, namely, the realization that articles of value, 
permanently deposited in a place by no means 
secure, and nractically known to be unused, should 
be rendered usele.ss, to avoid robbery and the 
attendant distrc.s.sing results of exhumation. 

With the custom of dressing the dead in his 
richest raiment, and in many suits, the problem 
becomes less simple. First of all, as soon as the 
social consciousness realizes that death is a .social 
staUg and therefore to l>e solemnized, a change of 
garb is necessary. What are signiticantly termed in 

1 Payne, ii. fi'JOf, 

2 Matthews, Thirty Ye.art in Madagascar^ 1904, p. 202. 

® A. A Maodonell, Vedic Mythol. 105. 

* I)e drool, ii. .‘^92, 399. 

® * l»ahlavi Texts,’ m SnE v. (1880) 383. 

® Hose, in JA / xxiii. (1893) 105. 7 Payne, ii. 407. 

» J. N. U. Hewitt, in JA FL viii. (1895) 107. 

® ('rawley, Idea of the ^oul, 175, 179. 

J. Fraser, Aborigxnet of Sydney, 1892, p. 79 f. 

A. K. Kohler, Volksbraxtch in Voigtlande, Leipzig, 1867, 

p. 441. 


various languages ‘ the last offices ’ express this prin¬ 
ciple, as w(*ll as tlie feelings of sorrow and afiection, 
and tlie desire to do honour to the dead, as for the 
last time. In siicli conditions it is inevitable that 
the best of everything should be atreorded to him. 
Lilt another factor perbajis is included in the com¬ 
plex psychosis, at least in tlie earlier stages. This 
IS economic. In early culture, clothes are nroperty. 
Just as a man s property is called in and realized 
at his deatli, so a similar proces.s is universal in 
mankind. The dead man is still a niember of 
society ; and the most personal and most tiistinc- 
tive of his jifojiei ty tittingly remains with him— 
his personal attire. Equally fitting is it that this 
item Hhould he of the best, as lepiesenting him in 
the last of his social functions. L 3 ' a pathetic 
jiaradox he is arrayed in his best clothes, as if 
to assert his |)ersonality and to express it in its 
highest terms, for tlie last time, though ac'tnally 
that jiersonalily is no inoic. 

It is not likely that the dressing in tine clothes 
to tem[)t the departing or absent soul to return 
lias any reference in this connexion. The custom 
of using many suits of raiment, carried to logical 
ahsiiidity by the Chinese, is one of those iirohlerns 
that elude all rationalism. There is the analogy 
of the mummy-swathings, which suggests that 
the suits may he intended as a protection ; there 
is al.so an idea of placing on or with the corpse all 
his available as.sets. 'I'lie eustom of dressing the 
dead in their best clothes, as of placing footl with 
them, ho.'^ been explained by Frazer as originating 
‘ in the stdlish hut not unkindly desire to induce 
the perturbed spirit to rest in the grave and not 
come plaguing the living for food and riiiment.'^ 
Hut the intellectual atmosjihere which the explana¬ 
tion assumes is far from primitive or even from 
eaily thought. It represents a late, and somewhat 
jihnoi mal or excessive, development of sjiiritu.alistie 
belief uncontrolled by social eustom or dogma, in 
fact, an anarchic jieriod of individualistic spirit- 
ujilist licence. 

'I'lie diess of the dead seems to preserve only in 
two or thiee details the principle of adaptation to 
state. 'I'he reason, no doubt, is that alleetion and 
otlier emotions naturally repudiate the physical 
actuality of that stale, and suhstitute a moral 
i<lcal. Hut the binding of the coijise, or of its 
limbs, with cords or ropes, and tlie later sxvathing 
with bandages, accentuate the fact that the body 
is motionless and the limbs quiescent. At a lat/cr 
stage tliere inighl intervene the notion that by 
these means the jiossihly dangerous activity of the 
ghost would l>e checked. Hut social liahits do not 
originate from such clear-cut rationalistic motives. 

Some sjjoradic customs have jirohahly an ori¬ 
ginal intention that is nut dishimilar. 'I'he Koreans 
fasten blinkers over the eyes df the eoipse.^ Vari¬ 
ous objects, coins and the like, are placed on the 
eyes of the dead by various jieojiles. SiK'h habit-s, 
no doubt, w'ere in origin intended unconsciously to 
emphasize, to realize by accentuation, tlie sight- 
les.s state of the dead. With this intention is com¬ 
bined tlie necessity—both from subjective reasons 
of vague fear of the staring eyes, and from the 
natural tliough sympathetic impulse to close them — 
of mechanically dej>ressing the eyelids after death. 
Ho.ssihly the custom of placing a mask over the 
face of the dead has a connected origin, as supply¬ 
ing, so to R[>eak, like the sw-athings of tlie mnniniy, 
a jiermanent dermal surface over that which is 
destined to decay. 

The ancient AzVecs, the earliest Oreek peoples, the Aleuts, 
Shuns, and Siainese, masked the faces of the dead, particularly 
of kinifs and chiefs.* In some cases, as those of the Ureeks and 
the Shans, the mask is of fjold or silver. 

^ J A I XV. 75. 

• J. Rosa, llvstory of Corea. Haisle.v, 1H79, p. 825. 

* Bancroft, i. 93, ii. tjoti; H. Scliliemann, ML/rentT^ 1878, pp. 
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( 6 ) Moxtruing t/rm.^The social Hignificanoe of 
dress is ^vell brought out in inouining customs, 
among whicli it is the most i)i()ininent. 'I'he 
variations are innumerable, but the principles in¬ 
volved are fairly clear. A few types only can be 
mentioned heie. 

Among the Masai, as mourning the wife p\it8 off her orna¬ 
ments, arui tiie sons shave their heads.i As mourning, the 
Andamanese smear themsehes with clav ; ancient and modern 
b:gyptian8 throw mud on tlieir heads.^ In cinnu the m-.ar 
relatives wear a mourning dress of brown coarse sackcloth.-* 
As regards other clothes, white is the colour of mourning. The 
Kifiahs of Borneo ‘ wear bark cloth round their caps (as we w'ear 
crape round our hal.s) to show they are in mourning.'< In 
New Guinea, women in mourning wear a net o\er the siioulders 
and hreast. In some parts men wear netted veslH ; in others, 

‘ when in deep mourning, tliey enveloj) tiiemselves with a very 
tight kind of wicker-W'urk dress, extending from the neck to the 
knees in such a way that tiiey are not able to walk well.’J* The 
Koita widow wears fragments of her dead husband's loin-cloth, 
locks of his hair, and hits of his tools, as a necklace. She is 
V>ainted hlai'k, and wears a petticoat reaching to the ankles. 
Over the uuj>er body she has two netted vests, the outer orna¬ 
mented w itti seeds and feathers. A network cap is on her head. 
This c.ostunie is worn for six months, after which she is relieved 
of her mourning by the robu vunnv)rw ceremony, and the petti¬ 
coat 18 burnt. The widower is also painted l)la( k all over,^ 
Among the Uoros, a neighbouring people of New (iuinea, hones 
of the dead are worn by the mourners. A dead man’s Jaw i," 
often worn as a bracelet." 

The principle of adaptation in colour i.s well ex- 
eniplilied. The most ficijncnt colours u.-^ed are 
black, white, dark blue, an<l tlie iiaUiial colours 
of, a.s a rule, cheap and common fabrics. 

The mourning colour in Korea is that of raw hemp or string 
For a year the mourner wears the well-known inovirner's hat. 
Its shape is that of an enormous i-Dadstool, and the face is <'oni 
pletely hiddem.^ Among the l)a\aks<tf Borneo, w lute, ‘as being 
the plainest and most unpretending, is worn in mourning ami 
during out-door labour; it is (heap and will wash.’ Dark 
blue is the commonest (dolour for ordinary wear. A white head¬ 
dress is often worn m mourning ^ Women wear as mourning 
a deep indigo blue hidamj petticoat.*** Among the Tlingitw, 
mourners blacken their faces, and cover their heads with ragged 
mats.** (.’alabriun women put on a black veil at the moment 
when a death occurs. At sunset it is taken off.*'-* Roman 
women put on black pallit after a funeral. Black clothes as 
mourning are the fashion in ancient Greece and Italy, modern 
Greece, and modern Europe generally.*^ White mourning is 
recorded for Korea, Tongking, (Jhina, Siam, in (uipcrial Rome 
for women, and in various j-)arLs of modern Europe.*^ In old 
England, white scarves, hatbands and gloves were worn at the 
funerals of infants and the unmarried.*® At Singapore a white 
sash 18 worn, but apart from this there is no mourning costume 
in Malaysia. 

Mourne rs among the Tshi people wear dark blue clothes, which 
they assume as soon os the burial is over.*** Among the Yor 
ul)a8 a dark blue head-cloth is worn. *7 Among the Ewes o 
Duhomev blue haft is worn, or merely a blue thread is })la<;ed 
round the arm.*<* This fashion is paralleled by the niodert 
European custom of wearing a black hand round the sleeve 
In parts of Germany blue is worn os mourning by women, and 
in ancient and modern Egypt a strip of blue is worn round the 
head by women at funerals. W'idows on the Slave t^oast weai 
black or dark blue. Anne Boleyn wore yellow' for Catherine ol 

198, 2l9-2‘^8, 811 f. ; Benndorf, Antikt (iesichtshelme iind Sejmi 
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5 Chalmers-Gill, Work and Adventure in yew Guinea, 1885, 
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II F. Boas, Fifth Report on the Tribei of AMV, Canada, 1889, 
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14 Ross, Hist, of Corea, p. 818 ; Hcott, France and Toiujking 
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iragon. Guatemalan widowers dved themselves yellow l 
■ophocles wore grej or dark blue clothes in mourning for 
■uripides. Grey was the mourning colour of the Gumhreiotai 2 
SiiuultaneuuH with clnui^^c of dres.s ure chunnes 
)f bodily appealaiieo, e.specially of the coiflme. 
'die |>rac'ti(e of cuttiii}; the hair sliort as a Hij.,^n of 
101111011*2 is extUMiiely coimiioii. On tlie other 
and, some {'Ooples allow the hair to prow lonp, aw 
he iincu-iit Kpyptians, the ilinduH, the Chinese, 
,inl the JewM.^ 

Mouinmp aw a social state is pre-eminently a 
nspension of social life; society is avoided, woik 
s di.";eontiniied, and the moniiier peiunally is under 
1 ban. ri le dep rees of nnjurninp depend on the 
deprees of nearness to the dead, ddie peiiod of 
moiiining is fieiiuently synchronous with the state 
of death ; that is to Miy, it ends when the corpse 
is thorouphly decomposc'd. d'hrouphout early 
thonpht there runs tlie idea that a pi'T.son is not 
absolutely dead until every tiapment of tlie viscera 
has disappeared. At the end of the time the state 
of oidinai V life is re entered in tlie usual way. 

Thus, the Ewe peoi)le burn their mourning clothes and put 
on new raiment when mourning ends 4 ^ widow among the 

IvooKhUH, at the end of her month of mourning, threw away her 
chalu-H, waHli<-d her whole hod), and scratched it with stones. 6 
The lust (it lull is prohahls merely an extraordinary method of 
punhcalioii The pej lod of tabu undergone h) inmderere 
among the Dmahas might he ended by the kindred of the victim. 
The formula employed was, ‘ It is enough. Begone, and walk 
among the crowd. I'ut on moccaBins atid wear a good robe.’** 

The prevalent explanations of inourninp dress 
aie based on the fear of the ghost and of the eon- 
tapion of death, h'razer has suppested that the 
painlinp of the body and the wearing of sjieeial 
costumes by mourners are attemiils to dispuise 
tliemselves so a.s to escape the notice of the ghost. 
Westennarck is of o)>inion that ‘ the latter custom 
may also have originated in the idea that a 
mourner is more or jess polluted for a certain 
jieriod, and that therelore a dress worn by him 
then, being a seat ol contagion, could not be used 
afterwards.’® liut such customs originate in un¬ 
conscious motivation. Of course, coiu;ealment 
may l>e aimed at, unconsciously. But several 
considerations place the theory of disguise out of 
court. Savage philosojihies seldom hit on collect 
exi)lanations ; being ex post factoy tliey are out of 
touch with origins. But they do refer to present 
conscious motives, which again may not be the 
underlying primary reason. The motive of dis¬ 
guise may often be superposed on .some original 
unconMcioiis motive, but the following cose shows 
tliat the ojipohite may exist. In some of the Cen¬ 
tral Au.slialian tribes it is said that the object of 
painting the body of a mourner i.s to ‘ render liim 
or lier more conspicuous, and so to allow the spirit 
to see that it is licing projierly iiionrned for.’* 
Again, the prevalent cu.stom of weaiing the clothes 
or the holies of the dead is an ab.'--olute negation of 
the principle of concealment. On animistic theory 
these upfuirtenances should attract the ghost. 

Frazer notes that the customs of blackening the 
face and of cutting tlie liair after a death are ob- 
serveil not only for friends but for slain toes, ami 
suggests tliat in the latter case the explanation of 
their use as hemp a maik of sorrow cannot apjdy. 
Tliey may theiefore, he adtls, he explained as in- 
temfed to disguise the slayer from the angry ghost 
of the slain.The practice of blackening the body 
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witli ashes, soot, and the like is found in America, 
Africa, New (guinea, ISainoa, and very generally 
throngiiout the world.* I'he jnecise reason for 
the choice of this inetliuni is oh.scure. 

When .sj)iritaalisni ha.s once hecoine a })art of 
social belief, siieh views may enter into the com¬ 
plex of current motives without cancelling the 
deep-seated oiiginal motive of tln^ unconscious 
mind. Mom rung dress, for exanijrle, may take 
on the cloiiactcr ot a .spiritual aimour, as a de¬ 
fence against (he evil spirits who often act as a 
.syndicate of death, removing and devouring the 
souls of the living. 

Al a Chirirse funeral tlie e-dii,'-^er8 and coffin-hearers tie 
(l)oir shadow b to ihiMincIv t-s h.v tvnij^' a cloth round Lheir 
waists A Northern Indian murderer wrajis himself up tiifhtly. 
The Thompson Indian widow wears breeches of grass to prevent 
attempts at intercourse on the part of her husband's ghost.^ 
Similarly the princi])Ie of contagion may be 
superposed on the primary meaning of mourning 
costume. 

Maoris who had handled a corpse were tabued, and threw 
a\va\ the special rags they had worn, lest they should con- 
tainiiiute others.^ It is state<i of the (freenlanders that, ‘ if 
the\ have happened to touch a corpse, they immediately cast 
away tlie (iotlies they have then on ; and for this reason they 
alwavs put on their old clothes when they go to a burying. In 
this they agree with the Jevvs.’^ A Navaho who has toachc<i 
a corpse takes off his clothes and bathes.® Such coses fall 
into line with other extensive grouj>8 of ceremonial observ¬ 
ances. For example, at an annual festival the t'herokees flung 
their old I lollies into a river, ‘supposing then their own im- 
punties to lie removed.' A Maori, before entering a sacred 
place, which would iapu him, took off his clothes.^ But the 
earliest peoples, like the Australians, actually cover themselves 
with, and otlierwise aasuuiJate, the contagion of death. 

On the other liand, de (Jroot holds that mourn¬ 
ing co^tunio in Cliina originated in tlie cu.stom of 
.sacriticing to the dead the clothes worn by the 
mouinei. In the time of (Jonfucius it W'as the 
custom for rnouincra to throw oil their clothes 
while the corpse was being dressed.“ liut this 
view cannot be seriously entertaineil. 

There are several comsiderationa t^ be adduce<i 
by way of leading up to a more probable explana¬ 
tion. ddie complex of emotion.s produced by the 
death of a near relative may be supposed to be in 
the primitive mind cornfKised of awe, sorrow, and, 
to soim; extent, indignation. In later culture the 
chief component is sorrowful allection, and mourn¬ 
ing co.stume is regarded as a respectful symbol 
of this feeling. In the next place, the dead and 
the living together form a special society inter- 
me<liate between the world of existence and the 
world of nothin;!;nes8.® Again, the principle of 
adaptation to state has to be taken into iwH'oiint. 
Thi.s particular social state calls for particular 
solemnization. 

‘Mourning customs' (and, in particular, costumes), says 
Frazer, ‘are always as far as possible the reverse of those of 
ordinary life. Thus at a Roman funeral the sons of the de¬ 
ceased walked with their heads covered, the daughters with 
their heads uncovered, thus exactly reversing the ordinary 
usage, which was that women wore coverings on their heads 
while men did not. Plutarch, who notes this, observes that 
similarly in Greece men and w'oinen during a period of mourn¬ 
ing exactly inverted their usual habits of wearing the hair— 
the ordinary practice of men being to cut it short, that of 
women to wear it long.’io 'I’he Mpongwes are very fond of 
dress, but when in mourning a woman wears as few clothes as 
)>oyHible and a man none at all.u 

This reversal of habit i.s better explained on the 
principles we have as.suined than on the principle 
of disguise. Death is a violent break of social 
life ; sympathetic adaptation to it necessitates an 
•Carver, Travels throutjh S. Ara-enea*, 1781, n. 407; Ban¬ 
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equally violent suspeii.sion or reversal of ordinary 
costume. Such adaptation coincides with ^o^row 
and indignation on the one hand, and witli dimi¬ 
nution or negation of jicrsoiiality on the otlu'r. A 
number of customs, of m hich the following is a 
type, conlirins this. When a death naurs, Tshi 
women tear their hair and rend their clothes.* 
Trorn this it is hut a ste{) to the as.suniption of torn 
or rag'»ed clothes and a shorn coillure. Sorrow 
and inSignation prompt the mourner to tear and 
lacerate Ixyth his body and his external coverings; 
sympathy with the state so violently induced 
prompts him to deny or liuiiiiliate his pei.sonaiity ; 
thi.s motive is hel[>etl by smrow. Absence of 
colour, a.s in the hue of black, or apparent absence, 
as in white, and vaiiations of these, as dark blue 
or self-colour in fabrics, are material rellexes of 
thi.s motive of self-negation, which also coincide 
with the symbolism of colour as light and life, and 
of absence of colour as dark ness and death. A 

f mrticular ca.se is the adoption ot an uncleanly 
labit. Dirty clothes, dirty skin, anti unshaven 
face were the inouining characters of t)ic Ivomans. 
The custom of blacktmiiig the face witli ashes has 
perhaps the same meaning. In the primitive camp 
the most obvious medium for dirtying the person 
is, not the earth, but the ashes ot the camp-lire, 
wliich with water f(*rm, as docs coal-dust in coal- 
countries, a dye as well as a detilement. 

A paradox similar to one already noted is the 
result of this adaptation to state ; and sorrow, 
and with it an ecjually praiseworthy intention to 
honour the dead, are the feelings which jirodiice 
it. The dead man is dressed in his best, ariayi'd 
like Solomon in all his glory ; for the last time 
his personality is augmented to superhumanity, 
while his km temporarily assimilate themscKes 
to his actual state, socially siiljsiitute them¬ 
selves for him, and j^iractically negate ami cancel 
their living personality and abrogate their .social 
functions. 

8. Nudity and dress. —When clothing is lirnily 
established as a permanent social habit, temporary 
nudity is the most violent negation possible of the 
clothed state. Ceremonial nudity is a complex 
problem, but the idea ot contriust, of an abnoi nial 
as contrasted with a normal state, may go far to 
explain many of its forms. At ceremonies of 
fumigation the Malay takes oft his sarong.'^ Such 
cases are no doubt to be explairuid in the obvious 
way ; the purilicatory inlluence has more eliect 
when the body is slrippi'd of all (coverings. Hut 
other examples of tlie practice are moie obscure. 

In time of drought, Transyhanian girls btrip naked when 
performing the ritual for rain.^ In India the practice is 
regular.4 To make rain, Kabul men go on the roof of a house 
at night, and strip thomselveBOf all clothes. Ubacene language 
is interchanged.® To induce rain to fall, Ba-Thonga women 
strip themselves naked.® Baronga women, to make ram, strip 
themselves of their clothes, and put on instead leaf-girdles or 
leaf-petticoats and head-dresses of grass.7 At a festival of 
Sarasvati, Beng^ali students danced naked. A Gujarit mother 
whose child is ill ^oes to the goddess’s temple at night, naked, 
or with only a girdle of nim {Meha) or asopato {I'olyaltkea) 
leaves.® 

Tlie jirinciple in the above seems to be that a 
violent change in the course of Nature may bt* 
as.si.sicd by a violent change of habit on the part 
of tho.se concerned. It is adajitatioii to the de.sired 
contrast by instituting a contrast in the olhciators. 
The use of oliseene language is, like nudity, a break 
with the habits of normal life. The use of leat- 
girdle.s is probably no survival of a primitive 
covering, but meiely a method of toning down the 
1 A. B. Kills, Tshi-8peaknig Peoples^ 237. 2 Skeat, 269. 
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violence of the extraordinan^ state. Similarly, 
tlie idea of nakedness is often satisfied hy tlie 
removal of the upper ^^annent only. Ideas of 
fertility and outpourin^^ as connected with leaves 
ami with the {^^enital or^^ans are prohahly later. 

The whole subject is illustrated by the following: 
The headman of certain New Guinea tribes becomes bolv 
before the Ashing season. Every evening he strips himself of 
all his decorations, a proceeding not otnorwise allowed, and 
bathes near the location of the dugongs.* An I'^kimo may 
not eat venison and walrus on the same day, unless he strijis 
naked, or nuts on a reindeer skin that has never been worn in 
hunting the walrus. Otherwise his eating gives pain to the 
souls of the walrus. Similarly, after eating walrus he must 
strip himself before eating seal.^ 

The principle of asHimilation to special circum¬ 
stances is here conspicuous. Possibly in the New' 
Guinea example the later extension of the prin- 
ci])le to assimilation by contact is involv'ed. 

Dress being, as will be more fully illu.strated 
below’, not only essentially a social habit, but one 
of the most distinctly social habits that have been 
evolved, the public removal of ganueutsand nudity 
generally come under tlie regulation of custom aiul 
law. Dress, like other habits, is a second nature, 
and social inertia may fix it more securely ; hence 
such curiosities of legalism as the jironouncemeiit 
of Zoroastrian law, that it is a siu to walk w'ith 
only one boot on.* 

'Ihe sexual instincts of modesty and attraction 
give life to the idea of dress, and a balance is 
Hiddoin exactly attained between them and legal¬ 
ism. In modern times the missionary movement 
has practically corrupted many a wild race by 
imposing upon them, as tin; most essential feature 
of Christian profession, the regard for clothing 
developed in a cold climatt* among peoples in¬ 
clined to jirudery and ascetic ideals ; hence a 
factitious sentiment of hypocritical decency. In 
other races, legalism has evolved similar conditions. 

In Uganda it is a ©apital offc-nre to strip naked.* In most 
Euro]>ean countries ‘exposure of the person' is a criminal 
offence. The Homan Catholic Church tauglit, and still teaches 
in convent schools, that it is wrong to expose the body even 
to one's ow'n eves.*^ ‘ Moslem modesty was carried to great 
lengths, insufheient clothing being forliidden. . . . The Sutuia 
prescribes that a man shall not uncover himself even to him¬ 
self, and shall not wash nake<l—from fear of God, and of spirits ; 
Jol) did so, and atone<i for it heavily. When In Arab antlcpiity 
grown-up persons showed themselves naked, it was only under 
extraordinary circumstances and to attain unusual ends.’® 
These latter have been illustrated al>ove. 

Such exccK.s of the idea of decency renders still 
more pow'erful both the magical ana the suiiersti- 
tious use of nudity and also its sexual appeal. In 
the sphere of art it may he the case that peoples 
accustomed to nakedness, like the Greeks, employ 
it as a regular subject for artistic treatment, but 
it does not nece^isarily follow’ that it is better 
understood than among peoples not so accustomed. 
It lacks the force of contrast. Similarly in the 
sexual sphere, both natural modesty and natural 
expansion may be enhanced by the artificial limita¬ 
tions of decency. In this respect dress plays an 
important part in social biology. By way of show¬ 
ing the contrast, the African and the European 
conditions may be sketched. 

Of the Wa-Uveita, Johnston remarks : ‘ Both sexes have little 
notion or conception of decency, the men esp^laJly seeming 
to he anconacious of any impropriety in exposing themselves. 
What clothing they have Is worn either as an adornment or 
for warmth at night and early morning.’ Of the Wa-chaga 
he observes: ‘With them indecency does not exist, for they 
make no effort to be decent, but walk about as Nature made 
them, except when it is chilly, or If thev wish to look unusually 
smart, in which cases they ihrow cloth or skins around their 
slioulders.’^ 

Among Engli8hn[>€n, a race very observant of the decencies 
of <Mvilization, Herrick is fairly t>T)loal His attitude to sexua* 
dress is thus described by Havelock Ellis : ‘The fascination of 
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clothes in the lover’s e>e8 is, no doubt, a complex phenomenon 
but in part it rests on the aptitudes of a woman’s garments to 
exiire.sH vaguely a dynamic symliolism which munt always 
remain indellnite and elusive, and on that account ahvaVs 
possess fascination. No one has so acutely described tliis 
syniliolism as Herrick, often an admirable psychologist in 
matters of sexual attractiveness. Especially inetructn e m this 
respect are his poems, “ Delight in Disorder," “ U}>om Julia’s 
C’lothes,” and notably “Julia’s I’etticoal.” “ A sweet disorder 
in the dress," he tells us, “ kindles in clothes a wanUonness" • 

It IS not on the garment itself, but on the character of its 
movement that he insists; on the “erring lace,” the “winning 
wave’’ of the “tempestuous petticoat.’”* Herrick, of course, 
is dealing with the dynamic (piality of dress, but its sutic 
meaning is hardly less explicit in the English and European 
mind. 

Ihe significance of dress as an expression of the 
body will he referred to below in the sexual eon- 
nexion. Meanwlnle the general idea tlnis ilhis- 
trated niay be regarded as the norm in modern 
civilization. Its opposite or eomjilementary is the 
increased value given to legitimate niKbty. A 
movement is even proceeding, particularly in Ger¬ 
many, for an extension of this individual privilege 
into a restricted and occasional social habit—the 
so-called Ncu'ktlicit movmnent. 

Such tendencies coincide w itli the tw’ofold atti¬ 
tude towards the human organism which dress has 
emplia-si/ed—regard for the body in itself and re¬ 
gard foi its artificial (‘xtermion. Periodic social 
|>lienomena accentuate one or the other a.s])ect. 
The Sjiartan practice of nudity in atliletics was 
based on a reasoned theory of health from expo¬ 
sure and of purity from knowledge. The Papuans 
have been said to ‘ glory in their nudeness, and con¬ 
sider clothing lit only for women.’* Temporary 
nudity, when in obedience to natural impulse, 
sliould he regarded not as a reversion,* still less 
as a survival of a ^>rimitive state, but as a rhyth¬ 
mical movement. The point is well illustrated by 
the use of nudity as a love-charm.* 

9. Dress and social grade. —Dress is the most 
distinctive expression in a material form of tlie 
various grades of social life, riie biological period 
thus becomes a social period of existence, and tlio 
individual is merged in a functional section of the 
community. The assumption of a graxie-diess is, 
whether explicitly or implicitly, ipsofarto a social 
rite—in Van Gennen’s term, a rite of aggregation.® 

( 1 ) Childhood.—'\\\e swaddling-clothes of infanta 
have their analogue in the earliest cultures, in 
the form of various modifications of the papoose- 
system. In this the reasons of juotection and 
cleanliness are obvious. After earliest infancy 
the children of primitive peoples are quite naked 
in the warmer climates. Clotliing projier is first 
assumed either at puberty or at the age of six or 
seven. Probably the former date represents an 
earlier stratum of fashion. Children, whether first 
clothed at the earlier age or not, assume adult cx) 8 - 
tume at puberty. 

In the New Hebndefl, girls and boys are naked till Ave years of 
age.® Among the Veddas drefw i« assumed at the age of six or 
seven.7 Children of well-to do IlinduH are naked till the third 
year, those of the poor till about 8ix or seven.® Runningalxjut 
uncovered, say Uie Zoroastrian texts, is no sin, up to the age of 
16 ; and it’is no sin to be without the sacred girdle till that age.® 

in cold climates, where the constant purnose of 
dress is protection, differences of juvenile and adult 
costume may be reduced. For example, Samoyed 
children ‘ are dressed precisely as their jiarents, 
sex for sex.’. 

There is little to notice in the matter of coilhire 
in the child-stage. Ca.ses like tlie following are 
exceptional : 

Young Naga children have the hair shaved. When a girl la 

of marriageable age it is allowed to grow long.*> _ 
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( 2 ) Maturity > —Examples of the ritual assump¬ 
tion of the adult garb may bo con lined to a few 
types. 

In Florida (Melanesia) the male ‘wrapper’ is assumed with 
some ceremony at the of six or seven. In Santa Cna the 
adult male dress is ample. Its asauinplion is celebrated by a 
feast and pig-killingf. Big boys whose parents are too poor to 
give a feast may be seen going about naked. The custom in 
the New Hebrides is the same, and after assumption the boy 
begins to be reserved towards his mother and sisters.l The 
Koita boy of British New Guinea receives his n'At, loin-cloth, 
from his maternal uncle, rairnit, to whom in return he owes 
certain services, such as a share of any Hsh or animal he kills. 
The raimu makes the cloth, and puts it on the ho\ in the pre¬ 
sence of the relatives on both sides of the family, who then eat 
together.* A similar ceremony of investiture at puberty is 
practised by the Roro tribes.3 The last initiation of a New 
Hebrides boy is the investing of the belt. This is a broad 
band of nutmeg bark about six inches wifle, cncin'lmg the 
W'aist twice and confined by a small strip of }>la!ted grass. ‘ An 
underneath strip of grass cloth or calico supports the very 
scanty clothing ’ of the natives. The belt is therefore an orna¬ 
ment, corresponding to iht to^a virilis, but usuallv not attained 
(from inability to provide pigs for the feast) until a man is 
twenty or older.* The old Japanese made a ceremony for the 
‘ breeching' of boys and the ‘ girdling ’ of girls.^ 

The Hindu upanapaiui is the InvcHlilure with the sacred 
thread, which renders a man ‘twice-born,’ and before which 
he is not, in religion, a ‘person,’ not, as it were, individualized, 
not even named. The thread is of three slender cotton filaments, 
white, and tied in a sacred knot, brahma-aranthi, each of the 
three coMNisting of three finer filamenUs, It u consecrated by 
ifKDitras, and lioly water is sprinkled upon it. The wearer 
never {>arts with it. As the Catholic priest changes his vest¬ 
ments, so the Brahman alters the position of the thread. When 
he worships the go<ls he juiUs it over his left and under his right 
shoulder; when he worships ancestors, the po.sition is reversed ; 
when he worships saints, it is worn like a necklace,® The earli¬ 
est mention of this sacred cord, ]/aj)1()pavita, of the Br.ahman, 
U perhaps m tlie Upani^ads.f Worn over the left shoulder, its 
position Is altered according to the particular act in v^diich the 
wearer is engaged. 'Ihis ya)f\()pavita is of one skem when put 
on the youth : when he is marriofl it must have three, and ma} 
have five skeins. An imitation cord is put on first, then taken 
off and the real one placed in position. Then the father (;overs 
his owm head and that of his son under one cloth and whimpers 
the Gayatri prayer. A new cord is put on everv year at the 
festival in K^rdvaiia. If one toiu'hes a Pariah, the cord must 
be rejilaccd. The Sann^asi, havmg entered the fourth or last 
stago of the Brahman’s life, does not w'ear the yaiilopai'ita.^ 
Mann says that the first birth of a Hindu is ‘from Ins natural 
mother, the second happens on the tying of the ginlle of 
Mnhja gra-js, and the third on the initiation to the perform- 
ani'e of a hirauta sacrifice.'^ ‘Birth’ in such contexts as the 
as.sumption of the adult state is an almost universal metaphor. 

In many well-knovMi instances the metaphor itself has been 
translated into ritual, as being a convenient and tmpiessive 
mo<le of attinning the change. But neither the metaphor nor 
the idea of re-birth is the ultimate reason of initiation cere- 
monie.s. 

The sacred thread-girdle, the kdstx, worn by every member, 
male and female, of the Zoroastrian faith, after the age of 16, 
is a l>adge of the faithful, a girdle uniting him or her to 
Ormnzd and his fellows. Bread and w’ater were to be refused 
to all who did not wear it. It must be made not of silk, but 
of goat or camel hair ; of 72 interwoven filaments ; and it should 
‘three times circumvent the waist.' Tlie other garment 
necessary to salvation was the sudara, or sac'red shirt, a muslin 
tunic with short sleeves, worn high, not lower than the hijvs. 

At its ‘opening in front’ is a pocket, ‘the pocket for good 
deeds.' vVhen putting it on the faithful looks at the pocket, 
asking himself whether it is full. Both shirt and girdle are 
to be kept on during the night, ‘for they are more protecting 
for the body, and good for the soul.’ To’ wear the girdle Is to 
gird one’s loins ‘with the Religion.’ 

The distinctive garb of the Athenian fphfiboi was the chlamytt. 

It was coremonially assumed. The Roman boy at sixteen laid 
aside the brdla and the tnqa pnrtexta, and assumed the while 
toga of manhood, toga pur a or virilis. The page in mediieval 
chivalry was made a squire at fourteen. At tw’enty-onc 
knighthood followe<l, and new white robes were ceremonially 
assumed, with a satin vest and a leather collar, over the suit of 
mail. The NAga kilt is not assumed till piihorty.J^ At puberty 
the Chaco girl is decorated, and for the first time wears the 
longer skirt of the women. 

There are, of course, exceptiofi.s to the rule that 
the as.su nipt ion of social dress is a rite. 7 ’iui.s the 
Mekeo tribes have no ceremony in connexion witli 
the assumption of the male band or tlie female 
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petticoat.^ Elsewhere the rite involves .such usual 
complication.s as the following. Before a boy is 
circuincised, the Masai father puts on a special 
dress, and lives secluded in a special hut. On his 
return he drinks wine and is called ‘ father of So- 
and-.so.’ Then the ojperation take.s place.* The 
designation of the father points U> the fact, 
expre.ssed by the dre.ss, that fatherhood, as else¬ 
where, is a special social grade. 

In many example.s there is a distinctive dress 
worn during the marginal stage of initiation, and 
discarded at the end for the adult dress proper. 

Thus, during the initiation of a Kamilaroi youth be woe 
Invested with a kilt of wallaby skin, iusperuled in front by a 
girdle. It is descnlied as a‘badge.’* The West African boy 
at initiation is naked and smeared with clay. He may wear a 
cap of bark, hiding his face, often he pretends at the conclusion 
of the sequestration to have forgotten everything and to know 
nothing.* At initiation A-kamba girls wear goat-skins.® The 
Dene girl at puberty wore ‘a sort of head-tlress combining in 
itself the purposes of a veil, a bonnet, and a mantlet. It was 
made of tanned skin, its forepart was shaped like a long fringe, 
completely hiding from view the face and breasts; then it 
formed on the head a close-fitting l^ap or bonnet, and finally 
fell in a broad band almost to tlie heels. This head-dress was 
made and publicly place<I on her head by a paternal aunt, who 
receivetl at once some present from the girl’s father. When, 
three or four yeans later, the period of secpiestraiion ceased, 
only this same aunt had the right to take off her niece’s 
ceremonial head-dress. Furtheniiore, the girl's fingers, wrists, 
an<l legs at the ankles and iiumediately bidow the knees were 
encircled vvith ornamental rings and bracelets of sinew inlende<! 
as a protection against the malign influences she waa supposed 
to be possessed with.'® 

Entrance into the grade of social puberty is 
generally eiHiivalent to nubility. 

Among the Tshi-people a girl announces her eligibility for 
marriage by dressing up and W'eanng ornaments. She is 
escorted through the streets, under an umbrella.7 Itifant 
betrothal complicates this, lii the Northern .New Hebrides a 
girl betrothed in chilvihood wears nothing except on great 
occasions. When growing up she is cIothe<i, but iii the house 
wears only the ;>ara, or fringe. In the New Ilelindes generally 
clothing and Latuing are a step towards the marriage of a girl.® 
The Naga >ouLh, however, is nude until marriage. Only then 
docs ho a.ssume tiie loin-cloth.® 

Frequently a Hpecial dre.^M or modification of the 
adult dress marks a distinction between maturity 
and nubility. 

Among the KoitA of New Guinea tatuing is confinod to the 
'omen. When a girl is engaged, the region between the navel 
and the iiev.-k, hiilierto unLouched, is tatued. Ju.st before 
marriage the V-shuped gadv is tatuecl betw-een the breasts.*® 

The pas.sage fioni childhood to youth, and from 
youth to nubility, ih often marked by a chang (3 in 
the mode of wearing the hair. 

As an example, among NAga women the coiffure is a mark 
of statUH.U When children, Reharuiia girls have their heads 
shaved, except for Die front and a tuft on the crown ; at 
vuberty, the Imir is allowe<l to grow, and is worn in chignon- 
orin ; when married, they divide the hair into two large plaits 
hanging down the back , when they become mothers, they wear 
these plaits over the breast. 

( 3 ) Sexual dress. —The assumption of dress to 
initiate the social grade of matniity is the a.sMurnp- 
tion of a social sexual difl’crentuition. 'fhe most 
distinctive social tlivi.sion is the pernianent division 
of sex. Up to puberty this i.s more or less ignored, 
and the neutral quality of the previous stage is 
often indicated hy tlie neutral connotation of tlie 
term ‘child,’ and hy a neutral fashion of child- 
dress. It is natural that the growth and maturity 
of the priTuary sexual characters sliould give these 
a prominent [ilace in the principles of the dis¬ 
tinguishing garb, and that they should, as it w'ere, 
mould the dress into adaptive forms. The idea of 
social sexuality is well brought out in the stories of 
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cliildren failing to diatingnish girls from boys when 
nude. Tlie adaptation of the distinctive foniinine 
and masculine garments, skirt and trousers, to the 
activity of the respective sexes has already been 
referred to. The main idea of dress as a material 
expression in a social form of the psychical reflexes 
from personality, ami, in this case, sexuality, has 
here particular prominence. To regard the allir- 
ination, by means of dress, of primary sexual 
characters as intended to attract the attention of 
the other sex by adorning them is a s\iperlicial 
view. Such intention is secondary, though, of 
course, it has an imjiortant social hearing. Uoethe’s 
remark is in point for the consideration of dress as an 
affirmation of personality: ‘We exclaim, “W’iiat 
a beautiful little foot!” when we have merely seen 
a pretty shoe ; we admire the lovely waist, when 
nothing has met our eyes hut an elegant girdle.’ 

Special coses of an intensification of sexual 
characters may he illustrated by tlie following : 

A type of female beauty iu the Middle represeulH forme 
clothed in broad flowiny: skirts, and with the characterintio 
sliape of pretfnancy. *It is the maternal function, . . . which 
mark* the whole type.'i The type po8sibl\ survived in ‘that 
I of garments which InvolvM an immense amount of ex¬ 
pansion below the waist, and secured such expansion h\ the 
use of whalebone hoops and similar devices. The Kh/aheLliun 
farthiny^ale was such a garment. This was onginallv a Spanish 
invention, as indicated by the name(froui vfrdxi'jardo, ‘ pr<>\ ide<l 
with hoops’) and reached England through France We find 
the fashion at its most extreme point in the fashionuhle dress 
of Spain in the seventeenth century, such as it ha.s been ini- 
mortalired by V’elasriuez. In England, hoojis died out during 
the reign of George iii., hut w'ere revned, for a tune, half a 
century later, in the Victorian crinoline '3 It is I’urious, hut 
not exceptional to the view here expressed — it is, m fact, cor¬ 
roborative of It, because of the necessity of empihasi/.ing feminine 
characters which is ('haracteiistu' of the class-ttiaL this, 
like most other feminine faslnons in dress, was iinented by 
courtesans. The crinoline or farthingale ii the culmination of 
the tlistincLive feminine garment, the skirt, as a protection and 
attirmation of the pelvic character. 

Augmentation of the mammary character is similar. In 
mediaival Europe an exception is found in a Uuidenc} to the 
use of compressing garments. The tightening of the waist girth 
Is a remarkable adaptation, which cinphaMi/ca at one and the 
same time the femimiie chHra(’U;rs of expansion both of the 
breasts and of the abdominal and gluteal regions. ‘Not only 
does the corset render the breasts more prominent; it has the 
furtlier effect of displming the breathing activity of the lungs 
In an upward direction, the advantage from the point of sexual 
allurement thus gaine<l being tliat ailditional attention is drawn 
to the bosom from the respiratory movement thus impartetl 
to iU’S The development of the corset in modern Europe has 
been traced from the hands, or /omeue, of Greek and Italian 
women The tight Ixslicesof the Middle Ages were replaced in 
the 17th and Ibth centuries by whalebone bodices. The modern 
corset is a combination of the fascia and the girdle.^ 

In the 8j)here of luasculine dress and the atlir- 
tnation by its means of sexual characters, it is 
.sufficient to note two mediaeval fashions : 

The long-hose which sujierseiled the barbarian trew's and pre- 
ce<led the modern trousers emphasized nost effectively the 
male attribute and social (piality of energy and activity as 
represented by the lower limns, the organs of locomotion. The 
braguftU, or codpiece, of the 16th and 16th centuries is an 
example of a protective article of dress, ongmally used in war, 
which became an article ‘of fashionable apparel, otten made of 
silk and adorned with ribbons, even with gold and jewels.'5 
Its history supplies a modern repetition of the savage phallo- 
crypt, and throws light on the evolution of the ideas of dress. 

With regard to secondary sexual characters, 
sexual dress, itself an artificial secondary sexual 
character, carries on various adaptations. ‘The 
man must he strongs vigorous, energetic, hairy, 
even rough . . . the woman must he smooth, 
rounded, and gentle.’ ® These characters are echoed 
in the greater relative coarseness and strength of 
fabric of masculine dress, and the softness and 
fUmsiness of feminine. ‘ A somewhat greater 
darkness of women is a secondary . . . sexual 
character;’ in this connexion a harmony is un¬ 
consciously aimed at ; the tendency is for men to 

1 Marholm, quoted by H. Ellis, iv. 109. 
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wear darker, and women lighter clothes. Wo 
tend to ‘ cultivate pallor of the face, to use powder,’ 
and ‘to em))liasize the white undeiliiieu.’‘ rhu 
attraction of sexual disparity, ho important in 
.sexual selection, reaches its cnlminalion in tlie 
matter of clothing, and 

* it has constantly happened that men have even called m the 
aid of religion to enforce a distinction which seenml to them so 
urgent. One of the greatest of sex allurements would he lost 
and the extreme importance of clothes would disappear at «ik o 
if the two sexe.s weie U> dress alike ; such uientity of dress has, 
however, never come about among any people."^ 

1 he a.s.siiiiiption of sexual diess at rnalunty 
rai.ses the (pie.sliun of the original meaning of 
sjiecial covcnng.s for the primary sexual cliaracter's. 
Iheir probable origin in an impulse toward.s pio- 
tection against Uh natural environintiit has been 
suggested. When diess becomes more than a mere 
appem’.Lge and puuiuces the reaction of an atliima* 
tion < ' oeisonality, its meaning inevitaiily be¬ 
comes . idler. 'The decorative impulse and st'xnal 
allurei “lit tak(‘ their place in the eonnilex. But 
the chad, ami the distinctively social, factor is 
always ‘hat of alhlining hy a sccomlary and arti- 
licial in.ogumeiit tlie j»articnlar jihysiidogical stage 
which .s.c icty tiansforms into a human grade of 
commnnai lile. 'I’liis is well illnstiated hy sncli 
facts as the frcijnent absence of the skirt, tor 
example, until man itige, and, more signiticantly, 
until incgnaney or motherhood. In otlnu’ cases, 
as in the lieqneiit conliiieiiient of sexual coveiing 
to the mammary region, the princijile is still 
logically followed, riius, among many negio 
peoph's, as the natives of Loango, women cover 
the In easts es^iecially.^ Nfiga women covei the 
breasts only. They say it is absurd to cover those 
part.-* of the body which every one lias been able 
to see from their hiitli, but that it is ditleient with 
the hiefists, which appear laterT 

'riie evolution of sexual dress involves some side- 
issues of tlioiight and custom which are not without 
sigiiiticani e. 

The harmony between the idea-s of sexual dre.ss 
and its ternpoiary di.siise for natuial tunetions is 
hrouglit out in many customs and aspects of 
thought. The follow ing is an instance : 

'the Mckeo tribes of New Guinea have folk-tales of whu'h 
the motive is that a man surprising a girl without her 
petticoat has the right to marry her. After an\ marriage it is 
still the custom for the husband to fasten (eremoniaily the 
bride’s petticoat.'^ The ceremonial loosing of the virgin 4one 
embodies similar ideas. 

Savage folkloie is full of stories connei^ted with 
disparity of sexual dress. Ditlerence of custom in 
ditleient peoples leads to comment when coinci- 
dence.s occur. The Dinka call the Bongo, Mittoo, 
and Niam-Niam ‘women’ because the men wear 
an apron, while the women wear no clothes what¬ 
ever, getting, however, daily a siinple hough for 
a girdle,“ Sexual disparity, natural and ai tilicial, 
has often led to sjieculation. 

Repudiating the sexual element, Clement of Alexandria 
argued that, the object of dress being merely to cover the lK>dy 
and protect il from cold, there is no reason why men’s dress 
should differ from women's.The N^gas of Manipur say Uiat 
originally men and women wore identical clothes. The (irst 
human beings were seven men and seven women. ‘ By way of 
making a distinction the man made his hair into a knot or horn 
in front; the woman behind. The woman also leiigtfiene<l her 
waist-cloth, while the man shortened his.' As a fact the dkoU, 
loin-cloth. Is still the same for both sexes though worn in 
different ways.** The waist-cloth differentiates in evolution 
very simply into either dhoti or skirt, both being fastened In 
the same way, and differing only in length.® It is prol>ably a 
similar accident of national fashion that makes the ‘longevity 
garment’ of ths Chinese identical (or both sexes.>0 

Spinning, weaving, dress-iuaking, and connected 
arU have l>cen the work of women until modern 

1 H. Ellis, l.c., quoting Kistemaecker 

2 lb. ‘ilrt). On the phenomenon of interchange of sexual dress, 
•e below. 
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times. IJefore the rise of oif^oiiiizeci iruinstry, every 
famil}'' was self-sullicing in the prodiK'lion ot 
clothes for its meinheis. Washing ami ie])airiiij^ 
have been also women’s woi k, eijually with cook¬ 
ery. In barbaiism, as amono the Chaco Indians, 
all the niakin,t< of clothes is done by the women. 
The men’s lai^m and cnml>ersome blankets each 
take four moiilhs to weaved 

In the lowest stages each adult prejmied and 
looked after his or her attire. As soon as manu¬ 
facture began with bark-(doth, tin* preparntion of 
the matmial devol\'ed upon women, like other 
sedentary and domestic aits; but, since the style 
of the dress dejumded not upon measuiement and 
cut, but upon folds and draping, women wei’e not 
aittually the makeis of diess. In the ancient 
civilizations the slavt*-sys(em of irnlustry was 
applied in tw'o directions. Skilled male artists 
W'ere employed irn'gulaily hy the luxurious; while 
the r(*giilar method of domestic manufacture came 
to include di css-making and tailoring. Amon 
the ancient Creeks ami Italians the making o 
elothcH was (;arried on in the house by the female 
.slaves umler the sujierintemienee of the lady of 
the house. Tlii.s system gratiually gave way t( 
external prodmdion, thougli female attire still 
retained its claims upon domestic art up to modern 
tiimrs. 

In modern civilization the broad distinction of 
sexual dress lias n‘asserted itself in the sphere of 
occupation. 'J'lie dress of men is prepareil by men, 
that of women by women. Special knowledge 
rendered tlii.s inevitable, a.s soon as cut and shape 
superseded drajiirig in both female and maleuttiie, 
ilut, a.s in other art.s, the male sex i.s (he more 
creative, and the luxurious women of modern 
society are largely eatere<l for by male diess- 
make! s. 

In the majority of modern nations the care and 
repair of the clothes of the fanidy is part of the 
domestic w'ork of women, 'khe wasinng of clothes 
is usually w'omen’s work. Vet in Abyssinia it i.s 
the man wim washes the clothes of lotli sexes, and 
‘ in this function the women cannot helj) hiin.^'-' In 
the sphere of industry (.'hiiiese men provide another 
excejition. 

(4) WcdiJincf garments. —The .sexual dreas is at 
marriage iiiteiisihed hy the principle of allirniation, 
not of sexuality, l»ut of personality. It is an 
occasion of expansion, of augmentation ; as the 
social expression of the crisis of love (the enhnina- 
tion of human energy and well-heing), it is pieei.sely 
adapted. Often, for example, the pair asMume 
siiper-hnmanity, and are treated as royal jiersons. 

A sjiecial and distinctive diess for the bride is a 
widely spread fa.shion. As a rule, the bride herself 
is supjiosed to make the dre.ss. With marriage, 
honsekeeping begins, and, as in Norway, Scotland, 
India, and elsewhere, the bride supplies the house¬ 
hold linen, often including the personal linen of the 
huslwind. 'riie variety of wedding dress is endless. 
Frequently each family supplies the other. 

In North India the bridf'e drees is yellow, or red—colours 
which ‘ re|>el demons.' Tlic Majhwar pair wear white, but alter 
the anointing put on co!oure<l clothes.^ 

Eiiiflish brides wear a white dress. So did Hebrew brides. 

Old Fln^'Ilsh folklore directed that a bride must wear ‘Soine- 
thinjf old, something new, something borrowed, something 
blne.’^ The Hindu bridegroom supplies the cloth for the 
we<lding rol>eB of the bride. The fact is (see below) that there 
is among the Hindus, not merely a dowry, but an interchange 
of gifts ; furniture and clothes being the principal com|>onents. 
When prefiente<i, the clothes are put on ; this forms a pre¬ 
liminary marriage-ceremonv,^ The gorgeous flowered embroid- 
sry, phitlkdri, of the J4ts is prominent in their wedding dress. 

I Onibh, m. 

5 Bnio^, TraDtU to diacov^r the Source of Uu NiU, Edinburgh, 
180fi, iv. 474. 
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Magniliccnce, generally, i.s the characteristic of 
weddmg gariueiitH throiigliout the world ; white i.s 
tre(|ueiiT, tus an exinesslon of virginity. Red is 
often imcd, a.'^ an iiiicmrscious adaptation to the 
ciiTuiimtances of expansion. 

SiK'cial garments or .sjiccialized form.s of gar- 
nieiit.s are less common than ‘best clothes’ and 
ornament. 

The lull can bridegroom elect, often betrothed at the age of 
flve, wears a red jacket as a mark of engagrment.I On the day 
before marriage the Homan bride put ofT the toga preetexta, 
which was deposited before the Lares, and put on the tunxea 
recta or reqilla. This was woven in one ))iece in the old- 
fashioned wav. It was fastened with a woollen girdle tied in 
the knot of Heroule.s, nodus IlcrcnUng.'^ In European folklore 
nn analogue is to he found in the true lovers’ knot, the idea 
being a magical and later a sMuboIical knitting together of the 
wedded pair. The hair of the hrule was arranged m six locks, 
and was (‘eremomallv parted with the c-crlibariif haUa. She 
wore a wreath of flowers, gathered by her own hands.^ 

Some ea.‘^*s of investiture follow. 

On the wedding night the bride of the Koita people is de¬ 
corated. Coco nut oil is put on her thighs. 8he wears a new 
petticoat, lied lines are painted on her face, and her armlets 
are namted Her hair is com))ed and anointed with ml, and in 
her locks are scarlet hxlnscus flowers. The groom wears a bead- 
ilre^s of c.assowary feathers ; his fare is painted with red and 
\ellow streaks, and his ears are decorated with dried tails of 
I)ii:s * The Hindu at marriage is invested by the bride’s parents 
uidi the two aiiditiorial skeins necessary to make the full com¬ 
plement of the ya)f\dpavita, the sacred thread, of the married 
man.'' The Javanese bridegroom is dressed in the garments of 
a chief. The idea IS * to represent him as of exalted rank.’6 The 
,Mala\8 term the bridegroom raiasoAan, the 'one-day king.'? 
ThedresHing upof both bride and groom and all jiarlies present, 
for the bridal procession of the Minangkabauers, is very remark¬ 
able. 

The bridal veil, originally concealing the face, 
occurs in China, Korea, Manchuria, Rurma, Persia, 
UiiHsia, Bulgaiia, and in varioun modihed forms 
throiigliout Kuropcan and the majority of great 
civilizations, ancient and modern. In ancient 
(Hreece the bride wore a long veil and a garland. 
The Druse bride wears a long red veil, which lier 
ui.shand removcH in the bridal chamlier. An 
l''gyptian veil, boorko^ conceals all the face except 
the eyes, and reaches to the feet. It is of black 
ilk for married and white for unmarried women.* 
\^'lriouH considerations sngge.st that the veil is in 
origin latheran alhrniation of the face, as a human 
and particularly a sexual glory, than a conceal¬ 
ment, though the emplm.sizingof maidenly modesty 
comes in as a secondary and still more prominent 
factor. The veil also serves a.8 an exju'ession of 
the head and the liair. These are also augmented 
by various decorations. 

The wedding dross often coincides wuth, or is 
equivalent to, the gradedress of the married. 

The $tola an a ba<lge of lawful w'edlook was the distinctive 
jfamientof ancient Homan wivcH It was an ample outer tunic 
in design, and jKmsibly is to be identiflwl with the bridal tunica 
recta. Among the Hereros, after the wedding meal, Uic bnde's 
mother puts upon the bride the cap and the drens of marriod 
women.JO The ‘big garment,'ear-rings, and the iron necklace 
distinguiah Masai married women from girls.n 

Further social stages are marked by distinctive 
dre.ss, such as pregnancy, motherhood, and, more 
rarely, fatherhood. 

As soon asaWa-taveita bride becomes pregnant, ‘ she Isdressed 
with much display of beads, and over her eies a deep fringe of 
tinj' iron chains is hung, which hides her and also prr> enLs her 
from seeing clearly.’ An old woman attends her, ‘ to screen her 
from all e.xcitement and danger until the expected event lias 
taken place.'Among (’ameroon tribes is found the custom of 
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jfirls remaininjf naked until the birth of the first child i (see 
above^. The bride in South Slavonia used to wear a veil until 
the birth of the first child.When the birth of twins takes 
place, the llerero parents are immediately undressed, previously 
to being specially attired. The detail shows the importance of 
Immediate assiindatlon to the new state. 

After childbirth the mother passes through a 
stage of recovery, of isolation, with her babe, often 
expressed by a costume. At its end she assumes 
the costume of normal life which has been tem¬ 
porarily suspendiul, or a special costume of her now 
grade of matm iiity. 

(5) Secnn(/((.ri/ social cfrades .—'Phe distinction of 
dress is carried into all divisions of society that are 
secomiaiy to the biological. In India the various 
castes wear clotlics diflering botli in colour and in 
cut.^ In ancient Limes the law was that the Sfidra 
should use the cast-olf garments, siioes, sitting- 
mats, and umbrellas of the liigher castes.'* All 
Ilrahmans, as all members of each caste, dress 
alike, except as regards the (luality of material.® 
The turban in India, borrowed from the Musal- 
mans, is folded dillerently according to caste.“ 

'riic chief epochs in militaiy uniform arc maiked 
l)y mctal-armour, which, when rendered ohsohde 
by fire-arms, gave place to the other component,, 
Hjilendour or gaudiness ; and lastly, in reetmt years, 
by a<laptation, for eonc(!almeiit, to the <<)lour of 
the country.’^ Amongst the Nahuas the stumlmg 
of warriors was maiked by distinetivi? costumes. 
The sole test for promotion was the capture ot so 
many prisoners.^ A secondary motive ot splendour 
in unilorm is illustiatcd by the gtotcsipie costumes 
often worn in barbaiism, in order to stnki* terror 
into the enemy, 'I'lui Nagas wear tails of haii, 
which they wag in dclianee of the foe. d'he hair 
of the head is long and flowing, and is sui)j>os(*d 
to be useful in distracting llie aim.'' 

The investituie of a knight in the jieriod of 
chivalry was practically a sacrament, and the arms 
were clelivered to liim by the priest.''' Even in 
the mimic warfare of the tournament, the armour 
was placed in a monastery before the jousting 
began." 

'The so-called secret societies of the low'er cul¬ 
tures have their closest parallel in the masonic 
institutions. Mediaeval gilds and similar corpora¬ 
tions, together with the, modern club, are, apart from 
sjiecial juirnoses, examples of the free play of the 
social im[)ulse. At the initiation to the Duk-Duk 
secret society of New Britain the novice receives a 
ceremonial clress ; this terminates the process.''^ 
Throughout barbarian and civilized history pro¬ 
fessions and offices of every kind have followed the 
rule of a distinctive costume. Various factors in 
social evolution tend to reduce these diflerences in 
Western civilization by an increasing use of mufti 
on ofiicial occasions, but the inertia of such pro¬ 
fessions as the l(*gal resists this. In the East, on 
the other liand, European dress invades the ancient 
culture, hut tlie assimilation is still problematic. 
To the Mandarin, for instance, his dress is a 
second nature. 

(6) The dress of sanctity.—Qua of the longest 
and most varied chapters in the history of dress is 
that dealing with the garb of permanent sacred 
grades, prie.stly, royal, and the like, and of tom- 
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porary sacredness, as in tlie case of worshippers, 
pilgrims, and victims. Some examples have oeen 
incidentally noticed ; a brief reference to eertain 
types must suflice here. 

In ancient India the ascetic had to wear coarse, uoni-out 
garments, and his hair was clipped. The hernuL wore skins or 
tattered garments—the term ma^\ mi'hide hark- or glasscloih — 
and his hair was braided. The Sruitakn wore clotiies not old or 
dirty. He wore the sacred string. He was forljiddeii to use 
jjarmeiits, shoes, or string which had i)een worn hy others. 
The student for Ins up])er dress wore the skin ot an HnV’loj)e or 
other animal, for his low'cr garment a cloth of lienip, or (lax, or 
wool. He vvore the girdle of a Brahman, a triple cord of ;Vi//pa 
grass. A K>^atnya wore as his cord a how-stnng , a I'anipa a 
cord of hemp.l The religious cliaracter of tins cabte-s>slem 
renders the inclusion of the four last grades I'onvement. 

IVmporanly, in worship and mi jiilgrimagc, the 
ordinary mmnher ot an organized taith a.ssumes a 
qiuisi-sacerdotal cluiract(^r. 

For the hajj to Mecca the Musalman must wear no other gar¬ 
ments than the ilir<iin, consisting of two seainless wrappers, 
one passed round the lu.ns, the other over the shoulders, the 
head being uncovered The ceremony of putting them on at 
a pil”rims’ ‘slatioii’ is (iL-ilmon, ‘tlie making unlawful’ (of 
ordinal.\ garments and heha\ lour and occupations). The cere- 
monv t)f taking them off \Hal-ihlal, ‘ tluMiiaking lawdul. The 
fuij/i shaves his head w lien the pilgrimage is over Acx-ordin^ 

(o some, the i/jr<un is the sliroud prepareii in the event of the 
death More likely it is preserved and used a.s a shroud 
w . ell he dies 

'j'ho most important item in the costume of Jaininese pilgrims 
is tlie a jacket wlurh is stampe<l with tlie scuJ of each 

shrme vi'-ited. ‘The thiee breadllis of material used in the 
sewing of this holy garment l\pify the tiiree great Buddhist 
deitles—Amida, Bwaimon, and Seishi. The gaiment itself is 
alw as s carefully preseisrd after Die rpturu home, aud when the 
owner <lies he is clad in it for burial.’* 

'I'Ik; dress of worshipper.s varies between ‘decent 
apparel’ and garments of assimilation to the god 
oi tlie victim or the jiricst. As in the case ot Baal- 
worshij),® the garments were often kept in the 
sliiine, and as.sumed on entrance. In certain rites 
both Dionysn.s and his worshippers wore fawn- 
skins. I'he Bac(;hanals wore the skins of goats.® 
'i'he veil of the worshipper has been refened to. 
In the earliest Christian period a controversy 
seems to have taken place with regard to female 
head-dress during worsliip.’ In the modern custom 
the male head-dress is removed, the female is 
retained. Academies sometimes preserve the rule 
of a sjieeial vestment for worshippers, whether lay 
or priestly. 

It lias been noted that the dress of jogleors, 
troubadours, and trouvdres was an assimilation to 
the sacerdotal.® From tlie same medueval period 
comes the record of ‘ singing robes ’ 

(7) Tricstly and royal robes .—The dress of the 
sacred world tends to be the reverse of tlie pro¬ 
fane. Ajiart from the impulse—to be trailed in 
the mentality of medicine-men—to impress one’s 
personality upon tlie audience l»y the fantastic and 
tlie grotesque, there is here the expression of the 
fundamental opposition between natural and super¬ 
natural social functions. 

The garb of Tshi prieKts and pneKlesaeB differs from ordinary 
dress. Their hair is long and unkempL, while the lay fashion is 
to w'ear it short. The layman, if well-lo do, wears briglit clotii ; 
the priest may wear only plain cloth, which is dyed red-hrown 
with mangrove-tan. Priests and priestesses, when aliout to 
loininunicate with the god, wear a white linen cap. On holy 
da}8 they wear white cloth, and on certain occasions, not 
explained, their bodies are painted with white iday. White 
and black beads are generally worn round the neck » The Kwe 
iriests wear white caps. The priestesses wear steeple-crowned 
lats with wide brims. Priests wear white clothes. PriestesHes 
wear ‘ gay cloths ’ reaching to the feet, and a kerchief over the 
breast.do 

'riie survival of some antique mode often suflices, 
through various accidents and motlilications, for 
tlie priestly garb, other than sacerdotal vestments. 
Tluis, the ricinium, a small antique mantle, was 
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3 Burton, El-Medaxah and Mecca, ed. 1898, i. 139. 

4 B. H. Chamberlain, in JAI xxu. (1893) 

B Cf. 2 K 11 ) 22 . « Frazer, GB'^ n 166. 

7 (jf^ j (30 UBff.. 3 H. Spencer, Fnn. of Sociol. ill. 222. 

« A. B. Ellis, Tthi^speaking Peoples, 123 f. 

W Ellis, Eu'e-speaking Peoples, 143, 146 
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worn by the magister of the Fratrss Arvales and by 
camilli generally. 

The history ot the dress of the Christian priest¬ 
hood is a striking example of this. Here also we 
find the principle of opposition to the lay-garb. 
The democratic and non-professional character of 
primitive Christianity may be seen in the fact 
that in A.D. 428 Pope Celestinus censured Gallican 
bishops who wore dress different from that of the 
laity. They had been monks, and retained the 
'pallium and girdle instead of assuming the tunic 
and toga of tlie superior layman.^ It is curious 
that the social instinct towards differentiation of 
dress to mark differentiation of social function 
was resisted so long. But in the 6th cent, the 
civil dress of the clergy automatically became dif¬ 
ferent from the dress of the country, since, while 
the laity departed from the ancient type, the 
clergy withstood all such evolution. Thus, in the 
Western Empire the clergy retained the toga and 
long tunic, while the laity wore the short tunic, 
trousers, and cloak of the Teutons, the gtns 
bracata. Gregory the Great would have no person 
about him clad in the ‘barbarian’ dress. He en¬ 
forced on his entourage the garb of old Home, 
trabeata Latinitas. This cleavage was gi*a<iually 
enforced, and from the 6th cent, onwards the 
clergy were forbidden by various canons to wear 
long hair, arms, or purple, and, generally, the 
secular dress. 

The characteristic garb of the Christian clergy, 
l)oth civil and ecclesiastic, was the long tunic. 
Originally it appears to have been white. Then 
its evolution divided ; the alb derived from it on 
the one side, the civil tunic in sober colours on the 
other. For the civil dress the dignified toga was 
added to constitute full dress ; for use in inclement 
weather the easula or rappa, an overcoat {/j/nriale) 
with a cowl, was adopted. The last-named gar¬ 
ment similarly divided into tiie ecclesiastic cope, 
and the civil over-cloak. The long tunic still sur¬ 
vives in three forms—the surplice, the (rassock, and 
the frock coat. Its fashion in the last instance 
superseded the toga, which again survives in the 
academic gown. 

The evolution of vestments is in harmony with 
the psychology of dress generally, and in many 
aspects illu.strates it forcibly. With the vestment 
the priest puts on a ‘character’ of divinity. By 
change of vestments he multiplies the Divine force 
while showing its different as))ects. The changing 
of vestments has a powerful psychical appeal. 
The dress is a material link between his person 
and the sujiernatural; it absorbs, as it were, the 
rays of Deity, and thus at the .same time inspires 
the human wearer. The dress is accordingly re¬ 
garded not as an expression of the personality of 
the w’earer, but as imposing upon him a super¬ 
personality. This idea is impliiut in every form of 
dress. Dress is a social body-.surface, an(i even in 
sexual dress, military uniform, [irofessional and 
official dress the idea that the dre.ss has the pro¬ 
perties of the state inherent in it is often quite 
explicit. Further, the dress gives admis.sion to the 
grade. In particular cases of solemnity a dress 
serves to render the person sacrosanct. Thus the 
Australian messenger is sacred by reason of his 
red cap,^ 

A temporary sacred garment may even be used 
sacrificially. At the Zulu festival of the new 
fruits, the king danced in a mantle of grass or of 
herbs and corn leaves, which was then torn up and 
trodden into the fields.^ In such cases there is 

1 Oheethain, in Smith-Cheetham’g DCA, s.v. ‘Dress.’ 

2 J. Fraser, 31. 

3 J. Shooter, 27 ; N. Isaacs, ii. 29.S. Frazer, who cites the 
custom, suggests that in earlier times the kinff himself was 
slain and placed on the fields (GB'^ il. S2S). The suggestion is 
unnecessary. 


perhaps a reverse assimilation of virtue from the 
sacred person. i. , 

Royal dress in civilization tends to combine the 
principles of military dress and the tradition of the 
long robes of ancient aut(x;racy. The subject 
needs a special analysis. The distinctive head¬ 
dress, the crown, probably is an accidental survival 
of a military fillet, confining the long hair which 
among the Franks was a mark of royalty.^ But its 
significance is in line with the general principle, 
and it is eventually an affirmation of the dignity 
of the head, the crown of the human organism. 

Among the earliest cultures, social authority 
tends to adopt a specific garb. 

The headmen of the Nagas wear a ipecUl dress.* The priest- 
king of the HabWs wears a distinctive costume.* The Nyosu- 
land tribes commission the man who buried the dead chief to 
cover the new chief with a red blanket. ‘This he does, at the 
same time hitting him hard on the head,’ < 

Idca.s of purity readily attach themselves to 
priestly ana royal garments. In the following 
cHHe there seems to be some survival from Zoroas¬ 
trianism. 

Among the Kafirs of the Hijidu Kush, men preparing for the 
office of headman wear a semi-saeretl uniform which may on no 
account be defiled by coming into (‘ontact with dogs. These 
men, kanragk, ‘ were nervously afraid of dogs, which had to be 
fai-teried up whenever one of these august personages was seen 
to approach. The dressing has to bo performed with the 
greatest care in a place whi(;h cannot be defiled with dogs.'* 
Other less prevalent details of royal raiment are 
such as the girdle and tlie veil. 

In ancient Tahiti the king at his investiture was girded with 
a sarred girdle of red feathers, which was a symbol of the 
gods.fl In Afri(‘a veiling the face is a general cusUim of royalty.7 
The pall of Kuropean monan hs, originally bestowed ' ' the 
Pope, typifies their sacerdotal function. 

There is a terulency for each article of a royal 
pano[>ly to carry a special symbolism, significant 
of the kingly duties and powers, just as the articles 
of the sacerdotal dress express Divine functions 
and attributes. 

(8) The dress of the gods. —Frazer has siiown 
reason for believing that tlio cost nine of the Roman 
god and of the Roman king was the same. Probably 
the king was dressed in tlie garments of Juppiter, 
borrowed from the Capitoline temple.® In the 
earlier theory of society the gods are a special 
class or ^rade in the comninnity. Their dress 
has not infrequently been an important detail 
in the social imagination, and has even formed 
a considerable item in the national budget. In so 
far as they stand for super-humanity, it goes with¬ 
out saying that their raiment is the costliest and 
linest that can l)e obtained. 

Amongst the Nahuas, clothes were not the least important 
material both of sacrifice and of ministration to the gods. ‘ The 
finest cotton and woollen stuffs are not only employed in their 
clothing, but are lavishly burnt In their aacnflces.’J* The gods 
of Peru had their own herds of llamas and pacos, whose wool 
was woven for their robes,JO and virgin-priestesses spun and 
wove it and made it up into dress." The Vedic gods wore 
clothes.J* The Kgjptian and Chaldaoan priests dressed their 
gods and performed their toilet, J* as Hindu priests do now. The 
ancient Arabs clothed idols with garments.** In Samoa sacred 
stones were clothed D* and the images of the ancient Peruvians 
wore gannents.io 

The most artistic of races preserved for a long time the non- 
aesthetic but unthropomorpnic custom of clothing statues with 
real clothes. The image of Apollo at Amvclao had a new coat 
wo\en for him every year by women secluded for the work in a 
8j»ecial chamber. J7 Every fourth year a robe woven by a college 
of sixteen women was placed on the image of Hera at Olympia. 

J Frazer, Parly History of the Kingship, 198. 

2 T. C. Hod son, 24. 

8 L. Desplagnes, Le Plateau central rxigirien, Paris, 1907, 
p. 321 f. 

* StannuB, in .7.4/ xl. 816. 

* O. S. Robertson, The Kajirt of the Hindu Kueh, 1808, 
p. 46<i. 

® Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 1829, ii, 854 f, 

7 Frazer, pt. ii. p. 120. ^ Frazer, Kingship, 197. 

» Payne, i. 435. E Ih. 437. H Ib. 608, 610, ii. 641, 

12 Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda, 304, 806f. 

13 O. Maspero, Pawn of Civilization‘s, 1896, pp. 110, 679 ; Ball, 

In PSBA, xiv. (1892) 163 f. 

14 Wellhausen, iii. 99 ; cf. Is 30**. J* Turner, 268. 

Acosta, Hist, of the Indies (Hakluyt Society, 1880), li. 878. 

17 Pausan. iii. 16. 2, 19. 2. 
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Before starting work they purified theiriRplves with water and 
the blood of The image of Asklepios at Titane wore a 

mantle and a Kliirt of white wool .2 Zeus in an oraele com- 
nmnded the Athenians to give Dione at Dodona new clothes.•'» 
The image of Hera at Samos possessed a wardrobe of garments, 
white, blue, and pur]de ; some the worse for wear.< The bronze 
statue at Elm of a man leaning on his 8^>ear, called the Satrap, 
wore a garment of fine linen.*' The Image of Braiironian 
Artemis on the Acropolis was covere<i with many rol>ee, otYered 
b\ devout women. The same was the case with the image of 
Ilithyia at yKgium.*' The magnificent roiip, first used as a sail 
for the sacred ship and then presented to the image of 
Athene at the Panathenaia, is famous. The image was the old 
wooden Athene I’oliasof the Ereciitheurn. It was clothed in the 
robe. This was woven every fourth \ear by two Arrhephoroi.7 

The dress of tlie ^od not siddom becomes a tliin/.^ 
in itself, just as the dress of a priest or a kin^; may 
itself be his snInstitute. 

The Polynesians employed tapa in many ritualistic wavs. 
Idols were robed in choice cloths. Every three months thev 
were brought out, exjKmed to the sun (the term for thm being 
rnekea), re anointed with od, and returned to their wrappings. 
The god Oro was Bup)t<\sed to be conUiined in a bundle of 
clotlm « Matting and vmnot were sinularlv used. Papo, the 
Savaian g<ul of war, uim ‘ nr>tliiiig more than a piece of old 
rotten matting about ^ar(ls long and 4 incbes in width.’ Idols 
were coveied with ‘curionsh netted snmet,’ just as w’as the 
6^</>nAo<: .'It I'elphi. In Mringaia the go<ls were ‘ well wrappeil 
m natne cloth’ ; one god wim ‘ made entirely of sinnet ’ *• The 
Tahitian wor*! for siniiet is ahn, and the first enemy killed was 
('alhsl cf/ia, heeause a piece of siiim t was tied to him.*'’ 

'Du' term ‘ephod’ in the OTaiipnrentl.\ hears three meanings. 

(I) It 18 part of t he higli priest's dress. Wot n over the ‘ robe of 
the cpliod,’ it was made of gold, threads of blue ami scariel, .ind 
fine linen. Its shajie and eharacler are doubtful. Ibdd at the 
shoulders by two clasps, ii was hound round the waist wall a 
‘curious’ girdle ('!) The term seems to he usi'd for a garment 
set apart for i>riestl\ nse onl\ (3) 'fhere is the ejihod which I 8 
an image or its e(|ui\aleiit Passages like Jg make if. ditfi- 
cull to mterpi et it as a g:i 1 meiil. Put, apart from (jueHtions of 
\’erhal interpretation whu h in some cases 'ire very ohsciiri ,*’ it 
is possible to regard the ej'hod as a w’orshipped garment, the 
practice being found elsewhere, or as a garment eiK'losing or 
covering an image.*2 

Various Divine objects, svmbol.-j, or emblems 
may Im clotlicd. In Uf^onncla a jar swoithcd in 
bark-clotli, and decorated so as to look like a man, 
represimted the dead king.^^ ddie Bhagats make 
an image of wood and put clothes and ornaments 
upon it. It is then sactriticed.Such cases involve 
impersonation. Even an emblem like the Cross, 
when veiled on Good Friday, or sacred centres like 
the Ka'ha and tlie 6fM<pa\6s, wlien clothed, decor¬ 
ated, or veiled, acquire a certain jiersonal quality. 
The line is not always easily drawn between cover¬ 
ing and clothing. 

In the liigliest stages of theistic imagination the 
dress of a god tends to he metaphorical. lie is 
clothed with the blue sky,^® with light, witli 
clouds, or with Miuiider, with majesty, power, and 
splendour. 

(9) r/rc dress of victirru .—By dressing an inani¬ 
mate object, an animal, or a plant, a human 
(piality IS jilaced upon it. It thus becomes a 
member of society, by which capacity its saving 
force is enhanced. It does not follow that being 
so garbed it is a substitute for a previous human 
sacrifice. Even gifts may he so personalized. The 
Malays dress and decorate huHaloes which are 
presenteni as a gift.’* But the principle is re¬ 
markably dominant in the case of sacniices and 
effigies. 

1 Pausan. v. 16. 2 Frazer, Paxisanias, ii. 674 f. 

3 H \ peridea, iii. 43 f. 

^ Curtins, Inschriften wn Samos (a list is given), pp. 10f. 
17£r. 

6 Pausan. vi. 26. 6. ® /6. i. 23. 9, vii. 23. 6. 

7 Frazer, Pnusanias, ii. 674 f. 

Ellis, Polynes. Researches, i. 836; Cook, roj/rrges, 1790, p 
1642- w’illiams, Missimiary Enterprise, 1838, p. 152. 

9 Williams, 876 ; Ellis, i. 337 ; Gill, Myths, 107, Jottings from 
tRe Pacific, 1886, p. 206. Sinnet or sennit is plaited palm-lea' 

^^lITlinvies, Diet, of the Tahit. Dialect, 1867, s.v. 
o Jg 17^. 

12 s R Driver, in 11 DR, s.v. ; 1. Benzinger and L. Ginsberg, 1 
JE, s.v. ; Ex 28« 29*' 392, gv 87 ; ,Tofl. Anf. in. vii. 6. 

13 J. Hoscoe, quoted by Frazer, GB'^ ii. 68f. 

14 Dalton, Ethnol. of Bengal, 258 f. ^ 

i** As Christ in Burne Jones’s picture of the Second Advent. 
i« Skeat, 39. 


There are cases of a reverse impersonation : 

After killing a hear, the Konake dress a man in its skin and 
lance round him, saying that they had not slain the b’oar.i 
VhcM Niitkas had killed a U'ar, they put a chief’s bonnet on 
ts head and iiffered it fowl .2 

Ordinary impersonation is more frequent. 

Russian peasant drees up a birch tree in woman’s clothes.3 
it the Ijittle Daidala the Plauians dressed a wowlen imago 
node roughly from a tree, and decorated it as a bride •* The last 
heaf of corn and similar representations of the corn-spirit are 
•ressed in women’s clotlies at European harvests.5 The old 
’eriivians had a similar nte, and dressed a hunch of maize in 
I’omen’s clothes.^ The ctligy called ‘ Death,' torn in pieces by 
lilesiari villagers, is dressed m their best clothes.? The image 
if ‘ Death’ in Transylvania is dressed in ‘ the holidai attire of 
young peasant woman, with a red hood, silver hri lot lu s, and a 
profusion of ribbons at the arms and breast.Toe Iroijuoia 
sacrificed two w lute dogs, decoi ated with red painl, w anquiin, 
'eathiTS, and ribbons *' The human scapegoat ot Thuringia 
vas dressed in mourning gaih.i'» The scapegoat of M.isviha was 
ressed in sacred garments** The human vuMims of the 
lexic.ans were dresseil m the ornaments of tlie god, in gorgeous 
ttire. In some < ases w hen the laid} was flayed, a pi ii st dressed 
unself in the skin to represent the deit v **’' The human victim 
f Durostolum was clothed in royal attire to represent Saturn. 

'he moek kmg ii' various lands isdresmb m roval rolx s, actual 
ir sh.uii ‘3 'phe reasons for tlie \arious <lresscs just enumerated 
.re sutliciontlv clear 

Drcss, by ]>cr.sonalizing ii victim, providc.s a con- 
ciiiciit iiic.thod of substitution. WhiMi (lie oracle 
rdiTod the sacrillee, of a maiden, a goat was 
re.ssed as a girl and slain instctid.’* Such cases 
nay be jctiological my tbs, but they may well have 
tK'tnally o(‘enrred. It does not follow, however, as 
las tilieady been urged, that all (*ases of a humanly 
lotlied animal or vegM'table victim nquesent sub¬ 
til ut mu for an originally Iminan sacrilicc.. 

'file piinci[)leof as.similation to a particular en- 
ironment, which 1 .-. the focus of the ceremony, 
ms striking illustrations. 

In a folk-drama of Moravia, Winter is represented by an old 
man muflled in furs, and wearing a bearskin cap. Girls in 
green danced round a May-trc'e.A (mminon jiractice in 
European and otlnr folk-custom is to dress a person icpresent- 
ng the spirit of vegetation in flowers or leaves ‘In time of 
Irought the Servians strip a girl to her .skiii and clothe her from 
heiwl to fool in grass, herbs, and flowers, even her face being 
hidden behind a veil of living green ’I'hus disguised she ih 
called the Dodola, and goes through the village w'ith a troop of 
girls.’A remarkable case 18 seen in Sah.'ean ritual, V\’hen a 
sacrifice was offereil to ‘the red jilanet Mars,’ as liongfcllow 
calls it, the priest wore red, the temple wa.s draped with rc'd, 
and the victim was a red-haired, red-cheeked man.*7 The girl- 
victim sacrificed by the Mexicans to the spirit of the maize was 
painted red and yellow, and dressed to resemble the plant. 
Her blood being supposed to recruit the soil, she was termed 
Xalaquia, 'she w'ho is clothed with the sand.’*** The similar 
victim of the Earth-goddess occiqiicd her last days in making 
clothes of aloe fibre. These were to be the ritual dress of the 
maize-god. The next victim, a man, w'ore the female victim’s 
skin, or rather a pvortion of it, as a lining for the dress she hud 
w'oven.i9 The victim of Tczcatlipoca w-as invested for a year with 
,he dress of the god. Hleoiniig in the daytime, he went forth 
it night attiied in the god’s rolies, with hells of bronze upon 
them.2'> At the festival of Toxcatl, Tezcatliimca’s image was 
dressed in new robes, and all the congregation wore new 
‘lothe8.21 

10 . Social control of dress. — Drens expresf^es 
every social moment, as well as every social ^rade. 
It also expresses family, nie.nieipnl, jirovineial, 
regional, trilial, and national eliaraeter. At the 
same time it gives full jilay to the individual. A 
complete jisyehology of tlie .subject would analyze 
all .sueli cases vitb reference to the primuple of 
adapt at ion. 

Tlie least reducible of all distinctive costumes 
are the racial and the sexual. For instance, the 

1 A. Baslian, Der Mensch in der Geschichte, I^cipzig, 1860, 
iii. ‘26. 

2 Frazer, GB'^ ii. 399. ^ Ralston, 234 f. 

4 I’au.san. ix. 3. ^ Frazer, GR- ii. 176ff. 

6 f6. 193(. 

8 //;. 9 76. 108. 

10 It, in. ’’ lb. 126. 

12 Acosta, li. 323 ; GB"^ iii. 136f, 

13 Kra/cr, GB'^ iii. 141, 160ff. 

*4 lb. li. 38, quoting Eustathius on Horn. //. ii. 732, p. 831. 

Iti Frazer, GB'^ ii. 102. i. 96 IT. 

17 Frazer, GBJ ii. 266, quoting ('hwolsohii. Die Ssabier una 
der Ssabis'nnis, St, Petersburg, 1866, 11 . .188 f. 

18 Payne, i. 422 f. >9/6.470. 

20 If,. 480; E. B. Tvlor, Anahxiac, 1801, p. 236. 

21 Pavne, i. 487 f. 
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Hindu fastens liis jacket to the ri^ht; tlie Musal 
man to the left.* In Euro[)ean dress tlie mah 
fashion is to fasten buttons on the ri^ht, the feinah 
on the lef(. W here a division is central, the forme 
still has the buttons on the ri^ditside, the latter on 
the left, the resj)ective garments thus folding ove 
in opposite diiection.s. Tlui larger dillerenees ar< 
obvious, and need not be repeatcil. 

A remarkable tendency is observable at the 
present day, which is due to im reased facilities of 
travel and inter communication, towards a cosmo 
politan type of dr(^ss, Ibiropean in form. 

The sense of solidaiity distinguishing .social froii 
individual life is sonnHlines expn^ssed, as culture 
advances, in laws refei i ing not only to the preserva¬ 
tion of social grades as such, but to their economic 
delimitations. Various partiiular reasons which 
do not call for e.vaniination lime have been the 
immediate inspiration of suinpiuary laws in various 
races and nation.s. 'blie sumptuaiy law pioper is 
often combined with regulations of grade-fashion. 

One of tlic i‘arlit'8t ‘ laws ’ of the kind ia to bo found in lh< 
Li-ki of the The Koreans lia\e .sln<‘t ‘«nmptnar\’ 

laws rclatinif to dress. ‘The actual desiijn of the<lrosa is the 
same for all rhuiscs; hut it )s tfie material of which it 13 made 
and its colour that arc afTc<'tcd by the law. The lower and 
middle classes may Wear iiorio hut yarnieiiLsiof cotton or honij); 
while hilk IS till* jirerojifat o c <if the otiicials, who liave the ni;ht 
also of wearmy \ lolct, which is a siyu of ^ood birth or olliciul- 
doin.’ The dre^s itself, usually wliitc, consist.s of an on<<rmon8 
pair of troii.serH, lied under the armpil.s, and two or moic coata 
reaching to the ankles. The sleeves of these are large, like 
those of tin* .Jaj>atu>se khtwno. The poor wear sandals, Mie 
rich leather-lined shoes. In wet weather work-})eople wear 
wo^'wJen cliJits m sliape like the French ' .Silk,'accord¬ 

ing to Zoroastnan law, ‘is good for tlie body, and cotton for the 
soul.’ The former is deriveil from a 'noxious creature'; the 
latter acipiircs from earth and water, w-htch when per.somtiod 
are angels, part of their own sacredness.** The t^nr’ati forhxls 
men to wear .silk or gold ornamentH. The Fn>}>het fortiaile 
also the wearing of long trousers ‘from pride.’ Hts injuiK'tion 
was: ‘Wear wliiLe clothes . . . and hur\ >oiir de.ad in white 
clothes. . . . They are the cleane.st, ami the most agreeable. 

The military Dorian State [Kissed laws against Inxnrv in 
female dress The Soloman legislation apf)arenlly followed lUs 
exanifile The lex 0}rpia of the Homans forbade, mfer aha, the 
wearing by w'omeri of a dress d} od in more than one colour, 
except at religious ceremonies. The Emperor Tiherms forbade 
the wearing of silk by the male sex. Philip the Fourth enacte<I 
a law against luxury m dre.ss. The law of the WcHtminsler 
Parliament of 13G;j was concerned chiefly with regulating the 
fashion of dress of the social orders. The law pa.ssed in 1463 
(3 tklw. iv. c. 6) regulated dress generall), on the lines of the 
Mercantile Theory of Economics, as had been the case, though 
less explicitly, in the previous English sumptuary legislatn'm. 
Luxury in dress (so the theory was applied) merely increased 
the wealth of other countries. A Scottish law of 1621 was the 
last of the knul.0 

It i.s natural that .social resentment .sboiild follow 
breaches of the most charac'teri.stic of all social 
conventions. '['he mere fact of strangene.ss as 
(listurhing the normal environment is enough. 
Thus, in children and uneducated [ler.sons, ‘anger 
may he aroused hy the sight of a black skin or "an 
oriental dre.ss or the .sournhs of a strange language. ’ ^ 

In aceordaiice with this e.ssentially social iiistrnct, 
the lA-ki denounces the wearing of ‘strange gar¬ 
ments' as a sin, adding that it ‘ rai.ses doubts 
among tiie iiiultitudeH.’ 1 he olieiice was punishable 
with death.» 

Various ideas of personal dignity are apt to be 
outraged by such breache.s. Even in low enltures, 
carele.ssness in dress reflects upon both subject and 
object. Unle.ss a Ma.sai girl is well dressed accord¬ 
ing to native ideas, and anoints lierself with oil, 
«he is not aplmitted into the warriors’ kraals,—a 
social privilege,—and is regarded as outcast.* In 
view of such social feeling, it is not surjirising that 

/ ^ Indiaix, 163. For the misUke of Dubois 

(p. 826) on tliifl point, see above, n. 46^ note 10. 

‘ Di-kl' (tr. J. r.egge), in Slit! xxvii. (18H5) 238. 

3 II. 8. Saunderson, in JAl xxiv. 302 f. 

* SRK xxiv. (IS.H6) 49 

0 Hidauah. \v. 92; Hughes, DI, 1885. n.v. ‘Dress.' 

(luizot, CivihzaUon, 1846, ch. 15 ; J. K. Ingram, art. *Sumr>- 
tuary [jaws,’ in Ellr^. 

1 Westennarck, Ml li. 227. 

8 SHE xxvii. 237. » Hollis, The Mami, 260. 


in countries like India there is no liberty of tlie 
subject as regjirds dress. Nor is there actually 
any more liberty in the matter for members of 
European or American societies. Deceney, essen- 
tially a social idea, has here its widest meaning: 
to eontraveue any unwritten law ot dress is an 
ollenee against deceney—in itself an adaptation to 
environment and stale. 

II. Inversion of sexual dress,— The remarks of 
k'razer may introduce this part of the subject, 
which is curiously large ; ‘The religious or super¬ 
stitious interehiuigc of dress between men and 
vvemen is an obscure and comnlex problem, and 
it is unlikely that tiny single solution would apply 
to all the ea.se.s.’ lie suggests that the custom of 
the bride diessing as a male might he a magical 
mode of ensuring a male heir,* ami that the w ear¬ 
ing by the wife of hei husband’s garments might 
be a magical mode of transferiing her pain.s to the 
man.' I'he latter mode would thus be the converse 
of (he former. We may ahso note the import¬ 
ance assigned to tlu* principle of transference or 
contagion. Such idctis, it may be premi.sed, are 
perhaps secomlaiy, the conscious reactions to an 
unconscious impulsive action, whose motivation 
may bii cntiiely dilloii'iit. I'he wiiole subject falls 
simply into clear divisions, which may be ex})lained 
as they COHO', 'i'he Zulu ‘ Black (>.\ Saerilice’ pro¬ 
duces ram, 'I'he oliiciators, chief men, wear the 
girdles of young girls for the oceasiou,^ To pro¬ 
duce a change in nature, it is iiece.s.sary for man to 
change himself, 'i'he idea is uneon.seioiis, hut its 
meaning is adaptation. Its reverse aspect is a 
change of luck by a change of self, 'I'he most 
obvious change is change ot sex, the sexual demar¬ 
cation being the strongest known to society, divid¬ 
ing it into two Inilves. 'I'he following shows this 
more eleai ly : 

III order to avert disease from their cattle, the Zulus perform 
the anikxiba. This is the cuKtom of ailowmjj; the girls to herd 
the oxen for a <lay. All the young women rise early, dress 
themselves entirely in their brothers’ eloLhes, and, taking their 
brothers’ kiiohkerriea and sticks, open the ('attle-pen and drive 
the cattle to pasture, returning at sunset. No one of the male 
9CX may go near them or speak to them meanwhile.** Here a 
'hange of otti<-iators, sexually different, produces a change of 
uck and of nature. Similarly, among the old Arabs, a man 
slung by a scorpion would try the cure of wearing a woman’s 
bracelets and ear-rings.5 In Central Australia a man will cure 
his headaclie by wearing his wife's head-dress. 

On thi.s principle, as a primary reason, a large 
group of birth eustoniH may be explained. 

When a Guatemalan w'ornan was lying in, her husband placed 
his clothes upon her, and both confe.ssed their sins.Hero and 
n the next three cases the intention seems to be a change of 
personality to induce a change of state. A German peasant 
woman will wear her husband’s coat from birth till ehurching, 

‘ in order to delude the evil spirits.’ When delivery is difficult, 
a Watubella man puts his clothes under his wife’s hcxlv, and a 
Central .Australian ties his own hair-girdle round her head. In 
Jhma the father’s trousers are hung up in the room, ‘so that 
ill evil influences may enter into them instead of into the child. 
n the last case the dress itself acts as a warning notice, repre¬ 
sentative of the father’s person. 

In the following is to be seen the principle of 
mper.sonation, the reverse method of change of 
ler.sonality, combined, no doubt, with an impulHivo 
.vinpatlictic reaction, equivalent to a desire to 
ill are tlie pain. 

In Southern India the wandering Erukalavandhu have this 
ustom—‘directly the woman feels the hirth-nangH, she informi 
ler husband, who immediately takes some of her clothes, jmba 
.hem on, places on his forehea<l the mark which the women 
sually place on theirs, retires into a dark room, , . . covering 
imself up with a long cloth.'8 In Thuringia the man’s shirt 
,8 hung before the window. In South Germasy and Hungary 
■,he father’s Hniock is worn by the child, to protect it from fairies, 
n Konlgsberg a mother puts her clothes over the child, to pre- 
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vent the evil Drud carrying it off, and to dress a child in its 
father’s smock brinffs it luck. Ainonj? the Basutos, when a 
child is sick the medicine-maa puts a piece of his own Hetxiba 
((arinent n}M)n It. In 8ilesia a sick child is wrapped m its 
mothers hrulal apron. A lioheinian mother puts a piece of 
her own dress on a sick child. At nern it is beheved that to 
wrap a Im.v in his father’s shirt will make him stronif. Con¬ 
versely, in some parts of Uermany it is unlucky to w-rap a boy 
in his mother’s dress. i 


In tlic above cases, secondary ideas are clearly 
|)res(‘nt. In particular, the inliuence of a person s 
tliess, as part of or impregnated with his person¬ 
ality, is to be seen. 

A holiday being a susnension of normal life, it 
tends to he accompanied by every kind of reversal 
of the usual order. Commonly all laws and 
customs are broken. An obvious mode of reversal 
is the adoption of the garments of the other sex. 

In the medi.nval Feast of FooIh the jiriesls drewsed as clowns 
or w’omen. In Carnival festivities men have dressed up as 
women, and women as men. In the Arjfive 'Yj3pi<rTiKa festi\al 
men wore women’s robes and veils, and women dressed as men. 
At the Saturnalia, slaves exchan^^ed positions and dre.ss with 
their masters, and men with women. In Alsace, as elsewhere 
at vintaffe festivals and the like, men and wmnen exchanire the 
dress of their sex.'-^ In the niedueval feasts of I’urim, the Jewish 
liacchannha, men dressed as women, and women as men ^ 

The rc.sult, and in some degree the motive, of 
such interchange is purely social, expressive of 
the desire for go<Kl-felIo^\ship and union. 

Nnnieious cases fall umler the heading of sym¬ 
pathetic a.s.siniilation. Magical results may he 
combined with an instinctive adaptation, or may 
follow it. 

In Korea, soldiers’wives ‘are compelled to wear their 1ms- 
iKinds’ ifreeu rc},'-imentul coats throvMi over Iheir hen>d.s like 
shawls. The ol»je( t of this law was t<> make sure that tlm 
soldiers should ha\'e their coats in ^^lod ord(“r, in case of war 
suddenly breaking'out. The soldiers have lom; ceased to w. ur 
f;reen coats, but the custom is still observed.’The cxplanaliou 
IS obviously ez post facto. It seems more jirohable that the 
fashion corresponds to the European custom of women wearinjf 
their husbands’ or lovers’ colours. Every autumn the NK'Mitt* 
of Assam celebrate a festival in honour of all children horn 
during: the year, rturiii^^ this, men dis^juised as women or as 
members of a neighhonrin^ tribe visit, all the mothers and dance 
in return for picsents.5 In the llervey Islands a widow wears 
the dress of her dead husband. A widower may he seen walking 
alK)ut in his dead wife’s gown. ‘ Instead of her shaw l, a mother 
will wear on her hack a pair of trousers belonging to a little son 
just laid in his grave.’*' In Timorlaut, widows and widowers 
wear a piece of the clothing of the dead in the hair.7 

'I'be custom is very fre(iucnt at pubertal cere¬ 
monies an<l at marriage festivities. 

At tlie ceremony of polio, connected with the puberty of 
their girls, llasuto women ‘acted like nml people. . . . They 
went aliout performing curious mummeries, wearing men’s 
clothes and carrying wea^xins, and wore very sauov to men 
they met.’ ^ 'Fhe Masai hoy is termed sipolio at his cirinim- 
cision. The e^andidates ‘appear as women,’ and wear the 
»uriitya ear-rings and long garment reaching to the ground, 
worn by marneii women. When the wound is healed they 
don the warrior’s skins and ornaments, and when the hair has 
grown long enough to plait thev arc st\ led d-rnuran, or w ar- 
nors.y When an Egv ptian hoy is circunieised, at the age of 5 
or G, he parades the streets, dressed as a girl in female clotlies 
and ornaments borrowt^d for the occasion. A friend walks in 
front, wearing round his neck the boy’s own vvTiting-tahlet, To 
avert the evil eye a woman sprinkles salt behind,In the old 
Greek story tbo boy Achilles lived in Scyros as a girl, dressed as 
a girl, to avoid being sent against Tro>. He bore a maiden 
name, Issa or I’yrrhu.H 

In sucli cases we may see, at the initiation to the 
sexual life tiiul state, an nilapttition to it in tiic 
form of an a.ssimilatiun to tlie otlter sex. 

The principle of sympathetic assimilation is 
clearly brought out in the following two ex¬ 
amples ; 

At the ('cremonial hurling of the ])la(!enta, Habar women who 
officiate wear men's girdles if the chikl is a Iniy, hut women’s 
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sarongs if a girl. At the festival celebrating a birth, Fijian 
men paint on their bodies the tAtu marks of womum’i * In 
West Africa certain tnlies have the cuHtom of the groom wear¬ 
ing his wife’s petticoat for some time after mai In 

ancient Cos, the groom wore women’s dollies when leeeiving 
the bride. Flutarch connects the custom with ihe story of 
Heracles serving Oin)ihalo and wearing a female diess. 'The 
Argive bride wore a heard ‘ when she slept with her hnshand,’ 
preHuinably on the bridal niglit only. The S])aiUn bride wore 
a man’.s cloak and shoes when she awaited the coming of the 
bridegroom. In F.ngliMh and Welsh folklore there are eases 
of ilressing the bride in men's clothes.^ 

The custom of inversion of sexual dress is 
very common at wedding feasts among Idiiopcan 
peasantry. All these are eases of synijuithetic 
assimilation to tlie other sex. piimijile is 

brought out liy such customs as that mentioned 
by Spix and Martins, of Ilr.izilian youtlis at dances 
with tlie girls wtuiiing girls ornaiiieiits.'* 

Many cases ot the eiistom at leasts are conijili- 
cated by vari us accidents. Sv>iiietiiiii!s it is 
meaningless except as a necessity. 

Among Ihc Torres IslandetH women do not take part in cere- 
mori ‘‘s. Accord I n p, L , .at the annual death-dance ileceased 
w'onam are pcrsoe.itid not by women hut h\ men, drcHscd in 
women’s p< ttic.o.it,s.5 

In other c.ises the data are iiiMiHicient for an 
explanation. 

TliiiM, at h.irvest ceremonies in Favaria, the ofru'iatirig reaper 
•' dre^Kod m women’s i'I(.ilieH, or, if a woman la* selectc'd for 
tlie olhee, sh(' M dresHcil as a man.*' At the vernal festival of 
lleiai-les at, Rome men dressed as women. 'I'he choir at the 
Athenian < h( koplwixa was led by two jouths dressed as girls.7 
('uses occur of change of sexual dress way 
of dRgui-e ; it is more fre(|uent in civilization 
than ill hai h.irism. 

A Rangala man troubled by a ba<l xmngoli, evil spirit, left his 
house secretly. ' lie donned a woman’s dress and assumed a 
f(Miiale voice, and pietended to he other Ilian he wa.s in order 
to deceive the inongoii. This failed to cure him, and in tune 
he returned to his town, but cuiitmued to act as a woman.’8 
'Die last tletail and the psychological analysis 
of modern cases suggest that a congenital tendency 
towards some form of inversion is present in such 
cases. (Jn the face of them, wo have to account 
for tlie choice of a sexual change of dress. 

A Koita homicide wears sptv'ul ornaments and is tatued. 
The latter )>ractice is otherwise limited to the female sex.^^ 
Women’s dress may involve the assumption of 
women's weakness and siniihar jiroperties. 

The king of Liirnia suggested to the king of Aracan to dress 
his soldiers as women. They consequently became effeminate 
and weak.i** 

I'he Lycians, when in mourning, dressed as 
\Nomen. riutarch exjilains this rationalistically, 
as a way of showing ‘ tli.at mouining is(dleiiiniate, 
that it is voiiianly and weak to moiiin. For 
w'omen are more jirone to mourning than are men, 
htirharians than (irceks, and inferior persons than 
superior.'*^ If the dociiiiient, is genuine, we may 
ajiply to tlie Lycians the principle adojited in 
H‘g:irtl to nionrning costume gmicrally. Tlie state 
ot uiourning is an absolute suspension, and it may 
come to be regnrded as an absolute reversal or 
inversion of the normal state ot lile. 

Death, the lu'gative of life, has taken jilaeo and 
made a violent break with the tenor ot existtmee ; 
hence such an adaptation as an inversion of sexual 
ilre.s.s. Oeeasions might well be conceived when, 
if change of attiiewjis desired, the only obvious 
attire presenting itself would be that ot the otlier 


ac* A. 

One of the most eoinjilcx eases, at fust ajipear- 
ance, is that of the adoption of feminine (lies.s by 
priests, shamans, and medicine-men. W liere for 
vaiious mythological reasons an androgynous deity 
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exists, it is natural tluit the atteinlant priesU 
should be synipathetieally made two-sexed in their 
garb, and even tliat tlie worsliippera should invert 
tlieir dress. Sacnlice was made to the Bearded 
Venus of Cyprus by men dressed as women, and 
by women dressed as men.^ 

As a rule, liuwever, the deity is an invention 
intended, unconsciously enough, to harmonize witli 
a traditional habit of priestly life. This j)articular 
habit is of wide extension, and involves a whole 
genus of psychoses. Some examples may precede 
analysis: 

Chukchi ehamans coiniuonly dress as women.* The baiiir of 
the Dayaks make Liieir living by ulOdu-rafL, and are dre.Hsfd u.s 
women.3 The pnestosses, haliann, of the Dayaks drcs.sed as 
men. SoinetimeH a DaNak jirioi^t tuarnes simultaneouslN a man 
and a woman.'* Among hotii the Nortliern Asiatic peoples and 
the Da^aks it frequently happens that a double inversion takes 
place, 80 that of the wedded priestly pair the husband is a 
woman and the wife a man. It is said by the Korvaksthat 
shamans who had changed their sex were very powerful.The 
Illinois and Naudowessie Indians regarded such men as had 
‘changed their sex’ as mamtous or supernatnrallv gifted 
persons.*' Ihit it is iinneoessary to assume that the practice is 
intended to acejuire six ciai magical powers at( nhuted to women. 
This idea mav siqiervene. Tossihlv the fantast ic nature of the 
change ilsc'lf, as mere change, h.as haii some nilhience. 

ratugoman sorcerers, chosen from ('Inldreti afHicte<I with yt. 
Vitus’dance, wore women’s clothi's Priests among the liniian.s 
of Louisiana dressed as women’? In the i elew Islands a 
remarkable change of sex was oliserved. A godde.ss often 
chose a man, instead of a woman, to he her niouttipiec e. In 
such cases the man, dresseii as a woman, was regaided and 
treated as a woman. One aigmfii’ance of this is in comiexion 
with the Pelewari social system. Frazer regard'^ (his inspiration 
by a female spirit as e.xplainmg other < .im's when sex is ex¬ 
changed, as with the priesthoods of the Davaks, P>ngis, Pata- 
goriiane, Aleuts, and other Indian tiihes.^ It is stated of some 
North Americ an cases that the man dreamed he was inspired by 
a female spirit, and that his ‘ medicine ’ was to live as a uoman.tf 
In Luanda .Mukasa gave oracles throug-h a woman, who when 
she piophesied wore clothes knotted in the tiia.M^mline si vie. i*? 
The legends of Sardanapaliis (A'^siir bani-pal) and Ileraelos, as 
well as the cases of the priests of C'\ bele and the ivy nan goddess, 
would come under the explanation.?* Heracle.s' priest at 
Cos wore a woman’s raiment when he sacntli'tsi. The sioiv of 
lleraeJes himself may be a rennni.scence of such effemmate 
priests, who were prie.st-g-ods. Lionvsus Pseudanor is a similar 
einliodiinent of the principle. 

Eunuchs in India are sometimes dedicated to the goddess 
Unhgaimna, And wear female diess Men who believe them¬ 
selves to be imixitent serv e this goddc'^s, and dtess as women in 
order to recover their virilit\.‘2 a festival was given among 
the Sioux Indians to a man dressed and living as a woman, tlie 
herdahhe or i-cou-coo-a. ‘ For extraordinary privileges which 
he IS known to possess, he is driven to the most servile and 
degrading duties, W'hich ho is not allowed to escape ; and ho, 
being the only one of the tnhe submitting to this disgraceful 
degiadation, is looked upon as “ medicine”’and sacred, and a 
feast IS given to him atitmally.'??? 

Among the iron-workens of Manipur, the god Khiimlang'ha is 
attended by pnest<'sses, maibi. but a man is sometimes taken 
possession of bv the gO(i. He is then known as nuii/>a, and 
wears at cercmonie.s the dress of a ittathi, viz. while cloth round 
the body from below the arms, a white jacket, and a sash. A 
fine muslin veil covers the fiead. ‘The inaihi m looked on as 
siijcrior to any man, by rea.son of her eonuiinnion with the go<l; 
and therefore if a man is honoured in the same w'a> he a.xsumes 
the dress of the maibi as an honour. If a man nmrricH a 
he sleeps on the right of her. whereas the ordinary ])laee of a 
woman is the right, us being the inferior si<le. It apjiears that 
women are more liable to he possessed b> the god, and the same 
mav be observed among all the hill trd>es of these parts.’ ** 

The nyanga, mcdicine-men, of the Hangula, in certain 
ceremonies after a death, for the purpose of «lisc<)veritig the 
slayer dress up as women *5 Off the coast of Arracun tlmie 
were ‘conjurers' who dressed and lived as women. On the 
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Congo a priest dressed as a woman and was called Grandmother,? 
Tlie Nahanarvals, a tril>e of ancient Germany, hod a priest 
dressed as a woman. Men of tlie Vallabha sect win the favour 
of Kpya by wearing their hair long and generally assimilat¬ 
ing themselves to women. The practice is even followed by 
rajas.’'? Candidates for the areot society of Tahiti were invested 
with tlie dress of women.^ 

There is no doubt that these phenomena are cases 
of sexual inversion, congenital or acquired, jiartial 
or complete. Any idea of inspiration hy female 
deities or the reverse is secondary, as also tlie 
notions of as.similation of prie.st to goddess, or of 
marriage of a juiest to a god. Tlie sigiiilicant fact 
is that throughout Iiistory the [iriestliuod has had 
a tendency towards eiremlnatioii. The discussion 
of tliis belongs elsewhere. 

Sexual inversion has especially obtained among 
the connected races of North Asia and America. 
It is marked hy inversion of dress. 

‘In nearly every part of the continent [of America] there 
seem to have been, since ancient times, men dressing themselves 
in the clothes and performing the fnncLinns of women.’* Thus 
in Kadiuk ‘ it was the custom for purenls w ho had a girl-liko 
son to dress and rear him os a girl, teaching him only domestic 
duties, keeping him at woman’s work, urul h it ing him associate 
only wuh woinon and girls.A Uhukchi hoy at the age of 
sixteen will often relinquish his sex. He adopts u woman’s 
dress, and lets his hair grow. It fre(|uently happens that in 
.such ca.se.s the husband is a woman and the w ife a man. ‘ These 
abnormal changes of sex . . . u[)pear to he stimigly encouraged 
hy the shamans, who interpret such cases as an mjnncLiun of 
their indiv idual deity.' ® A similar practice is found among Uie 
ILn J aks.? 

.\inong the Sacs there were men dress.rl as women.?? So 
among the Lu-huis and Faucasians Among tiie former, 
women Hometimes become men. When asked the reason, a 
woman so changed said ‘her khuucang was not 8<>cxl, and so 
she became a man.'??? In Tahiti Hiere were men, called niahoos 
who assumed ‘the dress, attitude, and manners of women.''? 
So among tlie .Malaga.sy (the men (’ailed tsrniti^), the Ondonga 
in South West (Herman) Africa, and the 1 hakiLii-Sarracole.se 
in the Flench Sudan.?’? Of the Aleut LangstJorff 

wrote • • bovs, If they happen to he very handsome, are often 
brouudit uj) entirely in Ihe numner of girls, and instructed in 
the alts uoiiiei) use to ph-ast'men ; tlieir beards are carefully 
plucked out as soon os they begin to appear, and their chins 
lattooeil like those of women ; they wear ornamenta of glass 
heads upon their legs and anus, hind and cut their hair in the 
.same manner as the women.’ ??? Lisiunsky described them also 
and tho'.e of the Koniagos: ‘Th«*y even u.ssume the nifumer 
and dress of the w'omeii so nearly that a stranger would naturally 
lake them for what they are not. . . . The residence of one of 
these in a house was considered as fortunate.’ Apparently the 
etfimimation isde\elo]>ed chiefly by suggestion l.egimiing in 
(‘hildhood ?* In Mexu'O ami biu/.il there was the same custom. 

In the latter these men not only dressed as women, hut devoted 
f hcinselvMid solelv to feminine occiip.vi tons, and were despistnl 
They were called rudtnas, w hu'h means ' circunn'ised,' ?“' Holder 
has studieil the btite (‘ not man, not vv()man ) or hiirdash (‘ half 
man, half vvonmn ’) of the N W'. American Irihes. The woman’s 
dress and muimeis are assumed in ctnldluiod. .Nome of his 
evidence suggc>>Ls Ihnt the greater number are casestvf oongenitaJ 
sexual invei-.iou. ‘One little fellow, while in the Agency 
hoarding school, was found frequently surreptitiously wearing 
female attire. lie was piimslK'd, but finally escajied from schord 
and he<'ame a whh’h \ ocat ion he has since followed.'The 
i-ira-inus^p, nian-W(»man. of the Indians of (California formed a 
r‘-gular social grade. Dressed as women, they pet formed 
women’s tasks. ‘When an Indian shows a desire to shirk his 
manlv duties, they make him take his po-ninm in a circle of 
tire , then a Ik)W and a “woman-stick " are otferod to him. and 
he is solemnly enjoined . . to clH'ose v\hi( h he will, and ever 

aftervviitd to abide hv his elmice.’?7 Something analogous is 
recorded of the uiK'ieiit Hi'viliians and the occurrence of a 
dTjXfia voOaox among them ?*? 

Some of the above eii.stiH, difficult to diHeritari<j:le 
aecnrjitely, are not .so imicli ca.ses of congenital 
inversion a.s of o*'??*^???'! ])hy.sical weakiie.ss. It is a 
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remarkal)le aspect of certain types of barbarous 
society that the weak niales are forced into the 
grade of women, and made to assume female dress 
and duties. Such a j)raetice may, of course, induce 
some amount of acquired inversion. Payne * has 
suggested that their survival was due to advance- 
••lent in civilization, and that later they formed a 
nucleus for the slave-class. 

The occurrence of a masculine temperament in 
women is not uncommon in early culture. In some 
tribes of Brazil there were women who dressed and 
lived as men, hunting and going to war.'-* The 
same practice is found in Zanzibar and among the 
Eastern Eskimo.® Munga, who became queen of 
(’ongo in 1640, kept 50 or 60 male concubines. 
She always dressed as a man, and compelled them 
to take tlie names and dress of women.^ ('lassical 
antiquity has many similar cases of queens wearing 
men’s armour in war, and of women lighting in the 
ranks, either temporarily, or permanently, as the 
Amazons. The last case, on Llie analogy of the 
West African cases of women’s regiments, may be 
based on fact.® 

In modern civilization the practice of women 
dressing as men and following masculine vocations 
is no less frequent than was in barhaiism the 
custom of eH’emination of men." Women of mas¬ 
culine temperament are by no means a rare 
phenomenon to-day, and the balance of sexual 
reversal has thus changed. 

d’here remain to be considered two classes who 
form more or less definite social grades, and in 
some cases are distinguished by dress. These are 
old men and women.After the menopause, women, 
as the Zulus say, ‘become men,’and the customs 
of hlonipa^ or sexual tabu, do not apply to them 
any longer.® Often, instead of the dress of matrons, 
savage and barbarous women after the menopause 
dress as men. For instance, in Uripiv (New 
Hebrides) an old wddow' of a (diief lived independ¬ 
ently, and ‘ at the dances painted her face like a 
man and danced with the best of them.’* Often 
they engage in war, consult with the old men, iis 
well as having great influence over their own sex. 

Various enactments both in semi-civilized cus¬ 
tom and in civilized law have been made against 
inversion of dress. A typical decision is tluit of 
the C<)uncil of (^langra (A.D. 870) : ‘ If any woman, 
under pretence of leading an ascetic life, change 
her apparel, and instead of the accustomed habit 
of w omen take that of men, let her be anathema.’ 
The point is noticeable that asceticism here, in the 
absence of a neutral garb, has recourse to the male 
dress. Such enactments and the modern laws on 
the subject are based on the Heb. law' of l)t 22®, 
and the Christian of 1 Co 11®, but they embody a 
Bcientitically sound principle. 

12. Exchange of dress.—This custom is frequent 
between friends, lovers, betrothed, and as a mar¬ 
riage rite. It is analogous to an exchange of any 
objects serving as mutual ^ifts, and its ultimate 
origin is to be found in this natural and obvious 
practice. Originally, therefore, it is outside the 
sphere of the psychology of dress proper ; but it at 
once assumes various ideas of dress, often in an 
intensified form. 

In Homer's story Glaucus and Dlomed exchanged armour and 
Wame brothers-ln-arma.” Among the Khwuptii an exchange 


1 il. 16f. 

* M. de Gandaxo, Historxa <U Santa Cn^z, ed. 1837, p. Ho f. 

5 Baumann, in Verhandl. Berliner Geeellseh. Anthrop., 1899, 
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» Pausan. ii. ‘21 ; Apoll. Rhwl. i. 712 ; Ptolein. In Photius, 150, 
V. 38 ; Mela, i. 19 ; A. B. Kllia, Ewe-speaking I'eoples, 188, ‘290. 
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7 See Van Gennep, 207. ® Callawa>, 440. 

B. T. Somerville, in JA/ xxiii. (1893) 7. ^ 
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of clothes ‘ gives birth to or is a sign of amay.’ l In Amhovna 
and Wetar and other islands, lovers exf'han^je clothes in order 
as it is reported, to have the odour of the beloved peison unil 
them,*'^ In European folklore it i.s a very frcMiuent cusunu that 
bride and bridegioom exchange heiwl-dress.-^ Tiie Amu \ouih 
and girl after betrothal wear eu(;h otiier's elolhes.-* In South 
Celebes the bridegroom at a certain stage of the cereniouies puts 
on the garments which the liride has put off.® Among the 
mediaeval Jews of Eg>pt a custom is r(*cor(led of the hnde wear- 
ing helmet and sword, and the grocnn a female dies8« At a 
Brilhinan marriage in South India the bride is drc ssed as a boy, 
and another girl is dressed to represent the hnde.7 

The secondaiy idea wdiich is prominent in tlic.se 
customs is tliat of union by means of mutual 
assimilation. 'I’his is show n by sueli cases as the 
follow'ing : 

In Bum a family quarrel is terminated by a feast. The father 
of the injured woman puts on the shoulders of her hushand 
some of his own far ily's clotlies; the luisbarid jiuU on him a 
cloth he has lirought for the pur)) 08 e.« Among the Ma.sai 
murdrr maybe ‘arranged’ and peace made between the two 
families by the onices of the elders. ‘The family of the mur¬ 
dered man Uvkes the murderer’s garment, and the latter (the 
family of the munlerer j takes the garment of one of the dead 
man s hrothera.' ^ 

A later stage of development is marked by ideas 
of contagion of ill-will, or of the conditional curse. 

By way of making a guarantee of peace, Tahitian tribes wovs 
a w reath of green boughs furnished bv both parties, and a hand 
of cloth mauufactured in common, and ollered both to the gods, 
with curses on the violator of the treaty.To establish that 
contact with a person which serves as a ‘conductor’ of con¬ 
ditional curses, in the Moorish institution of l-'ar, it is enough 
to touch bun with the turban or the dress.u The Biblical story 
is not a case of indignity by niutilatiori of garments, but a 
magical act of guarantee. When lliinun, king of Ammon, cut 
oflf h.alf the beard and half the clothes of David's amliassodors 
when he sent them back, he wanted a guarantee of friendly re¬ 
lations. ills wise men, F'razer observes, would be muttering 
spells over these personal guarantees while David was on his 
way, 

Similarly, possession or contact ensures sympathy, 
w'liether by mere union or by the threat of injury. 

In the Mentawey Islands, *if a stranger enters a house where 
children are, the father or some member of the family present 
takes the ornament with which the children decorate their hair, 
and hands it to tlie stranger, who holds it in his hands for a 
while and then returns it.’ The procedure protects the children 
from the possibly evil eye of the visitor. 

Union in marriage and other rites is commonly 
eOected by enveloping the pair in one robe, or by 
joining their garments together. 

In South Celebes the ceremony of ridjala sarnpii consists in 
enveloping them in one sarong, whii'h the priest casts over 
them like a net.Tiie Tahitians and the Hovas of Madagascar 
have the same custom. Tlie Dayak balian throws one cloth 
over the pair. Among the Toba-Bataks the mother places a 
garment r»ver thmn. A similar ceremony among the Nufoors 
of Dureh is explained as a symbol of the marriage ‘ tie.’In 
north .Nian tin' pair are enveloped in one garment 17 

Among the Todas, the man who ceremonially sleeps with a 
girl liefore puliertv covers her and himself with one mantle. 
The Hindu bride and groom are tied together by their clothes, 
in the * Brahma knot.' It is the same knot as is used in the 
sacred thread. Tlie tying is repeated at various points in the 
ceremonies. The inangalasutra, or UUi, is a cord with a gold 
ornament, worn round the married woman's ueok, as a 
European wears a wedding-ring; and Its t^ing is a binding 
rite. The iinde and groom both don wedding clothes (iuiing 
the ceremonies.The Bhillalas tie the garments of the brule 
and groom together.*® Previously to the ceremony of rul/ala 
sainpu the clotluia of the Celebes pair are sown togetlier—the 
rite of ridjai kamma paruknsenna.*^ 
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In connexion with marriage the custom is hardly 
intended to unite tlie woman to tlie man’s family 
and the man to the woman’s.* More probably it 
merely assimilates the two individuals; while, 
from the social point of view, it unites their 
respective sexual grades. 

It is remarkable that many ceremonies of 
initiation, particularly tlio.se in which a spiiitual 
fatherhood and sonship is established, are analogous 
in method to a marriage rite. Thus the guru of 
the Deccan Mhars, wIkui initiating a child, covers 
the child and himself with one blanket.'^ 

Cases where the rite lias one side only are natural, 
but are apt to take on the character of an act of 
acquisition and possession. In the Sandwich 
Islands the bridegroom casts a piece of tapa over 
the bride, this comstituting marriage.’ It is 
analogous to the Hindu ‘ giving cloth.’ In Arabian 
times to cast a garment over a w'oman was to claim 
her. This exjdains the words of Kuth (Ku 3“). In 
jMal 2'® ‘garment’ is equivalent to ‘wife.’^ A 
similar idea obtains in other circumstances, the 
dress having the force of a personal representative. 
'I’ho Southern Massim have a custom that a woman 
may save a man’s life when .stiuck down if she 
throws h^v diripa, giass-petticoat, over him.’ 

Literature.—T his is fultv ),nvt‘n in Uie foolnoles. 

A. K. (.’RAWLKV. 

DRINKS, DRINKING.—The sensation of 
thirst is the psychological correlate of the meta¬ 
bolic functions of water. In direct impoitance 
drink conu's next to air and befoie food, riius in 
social ]»sychology drink has jdayed a moie im¬ 
portant {>art than food, especially sin<‘e the primi¬ 
tive discoveries of fermentation and distillation 
made alcohol a constituent of drinkables. Altm* 
being weaned from his mother’s milk—a diink 
w'hich is also a complete food — man tinds a 
‘natural’ drink in wat(;r. Hut, as experimenta¬ 
tion in food-material procectled, the sen''ation of 
thirst w'as suj)plemented by the smise of taste. 
Th(^ resulting comiilex ‘ sense of drink’ was satis- 
fied by a .senes of discoveries which gave to drink¬ 
ables certain pro[)ei ties both of food and of drug.s. 

Before they were corrupted by European «pint, the Kskiiuo 
drank ('hielly iced water, which they kept in wooden tui )9 out¬ 
side their houses.But on occasion they drank hot blood, 
and iiieked fiit. An observer states of the New Hebrideans : 

‘ I have never seen a native drink water (or indeeil use Jt fur 
any piirfiose). VVlicn thirsty, a young- coco-nut is sfilit, and 
then vMLh the head thrown back the whole of the milk is 
literally poureii down the throat without so much aa one ifiilp. 

. . . T)ie a\oidance of the most obvious (drink), fresh running 
waU-r, which is m great abundance, and generally excellent, is 
very curious.’ 

I. Fermented drinks.—(a) Bters.-~\t is impos¬ 
sible to trace wdth precision the order of di.scovery 
and invention. Probably one of the earliest step.s 
was the use and storage of fruit-juices. In time 
the jiractice of storage would lead to the dis¬ 
covery of fermentation. Tiie use of corn for the 
preparation of fermented linuor is perhaps almost 
as early as its use fur food. Cereal agriculture 
itself 

' received a powerful atitnulus from the discovery that infuBions 
of corn, like drinks made from the Juices of fruits and the sap 
of trees, acquire an intuxicating (pitility by fermenUiLioM. . . . 

In most parts of the Old and tiie New World the produce of 
cereal agriculture was from an early period largely consumed 
in the manufacture of some species of beer . . . the early 
cultivators drank it to excess ' 8 

1 As Van Gonnep holds (p. 246). On the whole subject of 
exchange of dress and similar practices, see Crawley. Muntie 
Hose, 1902, passim ; and for marriage, O, A. Wilken, iii ilijdrapen 
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(1889) 88-406 ff. 
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6 Seligmann, 647. 
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116. 

7 B. T. Somerville, In JAI xxili. fl894) 381 f. 

8 I’ayne, Hist, qf the New World called Arrurioa, Oxford, 
1892-9, i. 863 f. 


The use of malted grain is probably later than 
the simpler principle of iniuHion. The term 
‘beer’ is generally employed to include the pro¬ 
ducts of both. In the majority of early beers, 
such as the Mexican and Peruvian chicha, infusion 
only is used. 

In Ea.steni Asia an intoxicant made from rice is 
very general. Oryza glutinosa is frequently used 
for it. The manufacture among the Dayaks is as 
follow's : 

The rice is boiled, placed in pots with yeast, ragi. This stands 
for some days exposed to the sun. Then waH‘r is added, and 
the mixture is allowed to ferment for two days. It is then 
strained through a cloth. This drink is the txixcak of the 
Dayaks, the tapai of the Malays, the badag of Java. A 
similar drink is made by the Buginese and Makossars, called 
brom. These drinks are extremely intoxiC4iting.i The rice- 
beer, zu, of the Nagas is said to be soporitlc rather than in- 
toxicating.'-^ This is also largely the case with barley-beers in 
all their varieties. ‘The liquor which plays so important a 
part in the daily life of the Caro is always brewed and never 
iliHtilled. It may be prej^wired from rice, millet, mai/e, or 
Job’s tears.'3 Many aboriginal tribes of Imiia drink rice-beer.4 
The term samshuo, or samshee, in CTiina includes ri<‘e-l)oer. 
Sake or saki, the national drink of the Japanese, is made from 
the best rice-grain by fermentation. It has a slightly acid 
taste, and is of the colour of pale sherry. Inferior varieties are 
(white sakt^.), and a muddy sort, nigori-zak^. There 
19 a sweet variety, xnirtn. 

Pt3er nuule Iruiu varieties of miWet (Andropogon 
sorghum cidguris) is tlii'- chief African drink. Its 
use extmids froiii the Katlirs to the I'^gyptians. 
Under the name otponihe it is familiar Ibroughout 
('eiitral Africa.’ In Itgypt it is known m durra- 
beer. Heside.s durra-heex, the Nubians and Abys- 
sinian.s make a .sour beer from oat.s.** 

Where barley is the staple grain fur beer maiiii- 
faotiire, rye is sonietinie.s u.sed to make a coarser 
variety. Wheat is oectisionally u.sed. In Ger¬ 
many it W'as once largely employed in what W'as 
known as Weis shier. 

\ grain as imjxutant regionally as rice and 
millet for the marnifaeture ot beer is maize {Zea 
f/uiis). Oecasionally u.sed in tlie Old World, as in 
jiarts of Africa, it is the staple grain for iie.er in 
America, its u^'C extending from the Cliaco Indiana 
to the Apaches in the North. The latter made 
much use of it in their ceremonial life. They 
called it tizwin, and flavoured it with various 
sjiices.'^ The Southern and ('entral America maize- 
heer is known as chveha —a name os familiar as is 
ponihe in Africa. 

The fermented liquor, chicha, is an infueion of cooke<i maize 
in water. This is allowed to ferment. Its use was universal 
throughout ancient Mexico and I’eru.l^ Chicha boiled down 
with other ingredients was a jiartieularly- strong intoxicant, 
used only at the hxiaras. To-day the Iquitos of the Amazons 
brew very excellent chicha, Havoiiruig it with the young shootE 
of a plant which has the elfeoU of an opiate.^* 

In Mediterranean and iioitii European culture, 
barley lias been tlie stajile of beer. 

The ancient Egy piians made a beer, zythxtm, from barley. 
Dioscorides mentions KoCpfii, and ftpiiTow as being used in 

the Greek worbl. The Hebrews seem to have iricludeil beer in 
the term (KV ‘strong drink’). Spanish bver (celia or 

cena), Gallic beer (ceiritsia), and an Illyrian beer were kaown 
to the Romans. 10 Germany and England have always been 
famous for their beers, and in mcKiern times their outiiut is the 
most important. There was an old distinction between ale 
(beer without hops) and beer (the hopped liquor). Climate and 
water, as in the case of wine, have much to do with the pro¬ 
duction of varieties. English beer is quite a distinct variety 
from either the light or the dark beer of Germany. The 
Russian kvass is a beer of barley and rye, or of rye alone. 

I’he geographical range of beer, including rice, 
maize, and millet, aa well os barley and rye-l>oer, 
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under the term, is precisely that of the respective 
cereals, coverin^^ the globe, except the Arctic and 
Antarctic parallels, and a narrow belt where the 
vine ^ows. In this belt, wine has always had 
nreceaence over beer and spirits, and it is not a 
luxury. In northern Europe, beer is more or less a 
‘ national ’ drink, and everywhere it is a com])ara- 
tively cheap beverage. Its general characteristic 
as opposed to wine that it has greater power of 
refreshment. Improved methods of storage have 
increased this since the time when beer had to be 
drunk as soon as it fermented. 

(6) Wines .—There is no reason why the term 
‘ wine ’ should not be retained to include the many 
varieties of liouor made by savage and seim- 
civilized races from the sap of trees, 'the Itttcx 
of vegetable stems is sufficiently homologous with 
the juice of fruits, as that of the grape, to be 
classified wdth it in a genus distinct from fer¬ 
mented grain. It should be noted, however, that 
observers sometimes use the terms ‘ beer ’ and 
‘ wine ’ indiscriminately, and do not always dis¬ 
tinguish between fermented and distilled liquois. 

As soon as vegetable juices, as distinguished 
from decoctions of grain on the one hand and in¬ 
fusions of leaves and berries on the other, arc in 
question, the difference between the taste of grajte 
sugar, maltose, and thein is conspicuous. 'I he 
character of wines may be de.scnlied as sweet, that 
of teas as bitter, and that of hems as bitter-sweet. 
This permanent character is, as will be noted be¬ 
low, generally modified by art. 

The discovery of the (Irink value of tlie sap of 
certain trees was not ditlicult. Those chiefly u.sed 
are palms, sugar-canes, and agaves. 

In West Africa, palm-wine is the univerHal drink,^ and it is 
commonl}' vischI all over the continent, 'the tree usvd is the liaphm 
vini/era, a hamhoo-paliii. The same tree i.s used ft>r the pur¬ 
pose in Madajfasoar.'^ Palm-wme is the chief drink in most of 
the East Indian islancts, Celebes, and esiiecially the Moluccas ; 
it is used to some extent in Java, Suiiuitra, Malaysia, and 
India. In the Mohu^cas the chief tree used is the Are/Ufa foc- 
charifera. The flower-stalk is tapped and the juice is fer¬ 
mented. Sweetness is sometimes corrected by addinj; bark. 
This drink, a typical form of palm-wme, is known as m<iero in 
the Moluccas, txiwak in Malaysia and among: tiie Hataks and 
Dajaks, and Icge^i in Java ^ It is the toddy of In<Iia, which is 
also made from the coco-palm and date-iialm.* The Borassus 
fiahelhfonniii is U8e<l in liCti, Moa, and Lakor.® This palm is 
the I'abnyra of India and Africa. In view of the principle that 
adaptation to climatic conditions is partly effected b\ diet, it 
is noteworthy that the people of Temmher and Timorlaut say 
that It is impossible to live in these islands without dnnkmif a 
sufficiency of palm-wine ^ The Guarauiios of the Orinoco made 
a fermented drink from the Mauntia palm.7 The (ju^y of 
British Guiana is from the ceta palm.*^ The not distant relative 
of these palms, the su^ar-cane (Saccharxim o£icinarum), is an 
obvious source of drinkables. In Burma, Assam, and Tonjf- 
kinx, a fermented drink is made from it tojfcther with pune- 
apple juice.'* The A-kaniha make a fermented liquor from the 
sugar-cane and dried fruits.The A-kikuyu ferment the juice 
of the sugar-cane. G 

The ancient Mexicans were very skilful in the preimratlori 
of fermented liquors. The chief source of material was the 
rnagM^Vy the false or American aloe {Agave Amertcana\ the 
fermented sapi of which forms puUiue. Like pialm-wine, pulqtte 
is obtained by tappiing the flowering stalk of the aloe. The 
sap can be drawn off three times a day for sexeral months, one 
plant yielding perhaps several hogsheads. To increase its in¬ 
toxicating qualities, various roots are added. In ap)pearan('e 
it resembles milk and water, or soapsuds, and it tastes and 
smells like rotten eggs. In 1890, 75,000 tons of piilqxie were 
carried on the main line of the Mexican railway—twice as 
much as the weight of any other commodity.'”^ 

The North American Indians made a fermented liquor from 
maple- and birch-sugar.l^ In England the sap of these trees, 
as also of the ash and spruce, has been used for the same pur- 
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x)8e. Spruce-* beer ’ is common in northern Europe i—a de- 
joction of the young leaves of the spruce-fir. Cider is a 
'erniented liquor mwle from appU-s. 

The geographical range of the grape-vine makes 
wo narrow belts round the world, extending, 
•oughly, from parallel 30“ to 50“ N. and S. liSt 
arious conditions have limited its snecessfal ex- 
[iloitation even here, and its most effective range 
.8 confined to southein and central Europe and 
larts of western Asia. In Italy, Spain, Eortngal, 
Greece, and southein Europe goiicrally the vine 
;rows easily. In northern Erance ami Cfeiinany 
t needs very careful culture. I'lie. soutlicrn wines, 
t has been noted, possess a lai/^er pioportion of 
-ugar, but often arc inlcrior in boiuiuet to those 
)f the north. Eianee, the Rhine districts of Ger- 
-nany, Spain, Eortngal, Italy, Sicily, parts of 
fVustiia-Hungary, and Madeira produce the best 
A’ines of tiie woild. Xeres and Oporto have given 
heir names to famous wines of Spain and Portugal, 
i'lie sack drunk in old England was a sherry. 
Mie doliannisl erg vintages of Oennany and the 
i\>kay viiiti.gcsof llurigaiy are })articularly famous. 
Idle once lainoiis Canaiy is still produced in the 
< aiiaiy l.shinds. (iieece, Algeria, and itussia make 
f.Lir wiiics, ami wine is now increasingly growui in 
Ausfialia, South .Vtrica, and America. In I’ersia 
he wines of Shiraz, the jiroduce of an exi^ellent 
vailetyof vine, aie still famous,In the Oneco- 
Koman world the vines of the Greek Islands, such 
i.s (diioH, Jvcsho.s, and Cos, produced tlie most 
valued wim^s. I’he Italian wines never attained 
;lioii standard of excellence. A good deal of must 
was used l>y peasants, and w iru; tnrne<l sour was 
i favourite drink, and formed part of the rations 
)f troops. '|'h<‘ various (iia^co-Roinan drinks were 
'Is(m 1 in Palestine. 

2 . Distilled drinks. —Distillation, the process of 
evajioiating a fermented li(|uor, and tlius .sejiarat- 
ing filcohol, has been known in the East, especially 
in (Jliina, from the remotest antiquity.^ It i.s an 
invention difficult to trace to its source, but it 
seems to be attestetl for a few peoiiles at the stage 
of tlie lower barbarism, and in tiie higher stages 
of barbarism it is very generally known. Some 
of the more primitive American Indians seem to 
have been acipiainted with the process.^ A primi¬ 
tive form of distillation w’as found by Cook in the 
Paciffc Islands. It was known to, but little used 
in, the ancient Mediterranean civilization. 

It, is reconled that ui the I'ith cent, the Irish distilled 
wlusky, uisge-bfatha=-aqaa vit(e, 'the water of life.’® In 
British Central Africa ‘spirits used to be made by distilling 
from beer and b.anana- and palm-juice by means of a jiot and 
a gun-barrel.’6 But the process is rare in Africa. In the East 
it is very common. The Korean native spirits are distilled 
from rice or millet, and vary in colour, from that of beer to 
that of pale sherry.' The Chinese distil spirits from millet and 
maize,® but chiefly from nee. Rice-spirit and distilled palm- 
w'lne are largely drunk in the East. In Sumatra nce-beer is 
distilled into a spirit.^ In South India this is also used. 
Arrack proper is a spirit distilled from palm-wine. In the 
Moluccas It IS termed A:oh-watcr. Sagero from the Arenga 
saccharxfera, or Boraxuvs fahelh/armui, is distilled in a primi¬ 
tive fashion. Arrack, oistilled from toddy, or from rice, ii 
largely drunk in India by the lower classes. It is the surd of 
ihe ancient U Indus. Various peoples, such as the Malagasy, 
distil spirits from the juice of the sugar-cane ,g a primitive form 
of rum. 

In modern European civilization the use of spirits haa In¬ 
creased, relatively, more than tliat of beers and wines. 'The 
Russian vodka is distilled from rye, an inferior sort from 
potatoes. Scotland and Ireland are famous for their wiiiskiea, 
France for its brandy of Cognac, Holland for its sclmapps, or 
hollands, a form of gin. 

' The German Sprossenbier. 

2 Hittmar-Newman, art. ‘ Wines,’ in EBr^. 

3 Dittmar-Baton, art. ‘ Distillation,’ in EBr^. 

4 Bourke, in Ainer. Anthrop. vii. 297. 

8 Dittmar-Baton, loc. cit. 

® Stunnus, \n J A I xl. 322. t Ratzel, iii. 470. 

® Saundersoii, in JAl xxiv. (1894-5) 308, 

® Boers, in Tijd. Ned.-Indie, xxiv. 2 (1840), p. 509. 

10 Wliken-Bleyte, 9 ; Riedel, 88, 123, 291, 320, 434. 

G Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar, 1. 210; Itajendralala Mitra, I 
897. 
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Portugal and Spain prodiu^e a true brandy, knnwn as 
aguardiente. Brandy proper is chietl.\ made m France. It 
is distilled from giaite-jmce alone. Factitious or ‘British’ 
brandy is, like gin, made from ‘ silent,’ or unHavoiired, whi.skv. 
Whisky is made from a fermented infusion of gram, chiefly 
barley, sometimes rye, malted or unnialteil. Rum in its varie¬ 
ties 18 made from molasses, and can be produced wlierevcr 
sugar-cane grows. Ifj? chief seat of manufacture is the West 
Indies. (Jermany and Russia [iroduce potato brandy from the 
fecula of potaUx's.i 

Mediaeval iMuope was ricli in tlie lore of making 
cordials and tissences. To the earliest period of 
the Middle AL^es lielon^ the terms aqua vitin and 
elixir vitce. The search of alchemy for elixirs of 
life and youth probably gave some impetus to 
industrial invention. 

Civilized ta.'^te has declared against the fer¬ 
mented drinks included in the term ‘ mead.’ 
Fermented liquors made from honey have been 
largely used from the earliest barbarism, d’he 
l^ogos and Ahyssinians make a variety of mead.^ 
What is commonly styled honey-'beer ’ often is 
merely a sweet fermented liquor ; but true honey- 
wine IS reported for the Hottentots, Feloops, and 
A-karnha.^ Certain peoples have made tcrmente*! 
liquors from saccliarine substances produced from 
plant juices by evaporation. 

Such are recorded for ancient Syria, made from wine and 
palm-wine. In Vuc^itan a fermented liipior was made from 
rnefl, ‘ honey,’ and in Peru from that ohUine<I by boiling the 
berries of Schiyiua inolU. Honey-mead, ynadhu ( = Hr. fit&v), 
whatever its nature, is recorded for ancient India. It is said to 
have been superseded by soma.* 

3. Infusions.— Tea, cotlee, and cocoa are stimu¬ 
lants, without the specific eflects of alcoholic 
drinks, riieir properties are due re.spectively to 
the alkaloids thein, catlein, and tlieohromin. 'riie 
use of these infu.sioris and decoctions has increased 
enormously in modern times. It i.s significant 
that China has never been addicted to tlie use of 
alcoholic liquor, and that coffee is chiefly grown 
in Muliammadan countrie.s. Ancient Mexico .se<*ms 
to have liad a liard struggle against the national 
abuse of intoxicants, ami its successful cru.sade 
was largely due to the presence of cocoa. 

The tea-plant {Thua. chinensis) is a native of 
China and Assam. It.s cultivation in India and 
Ceylon is only very recent, but has a.ssumed enor¬ 
mous proportions, chiefly in N. K. India and Assam, 
and S. Imiia, as in 'Ihavancore. 

Used for centurie* in RusHia, winch derived good tea from 
China since ita connexion wiLli the EuhI, tea im now drunk 
j)racti(^allv all over the world K\en a people like the savages 
of tlie New Hebrides are fond of tea, coffee, and cocoa, jiro- 
vided there is plenty of sugar. But the wilder natives still 
prefer tlie milk of the coco-nut ® The distinction between 
black and green tea is due to different methods of driing the 
leaf. The wse of tea among Kurojiean neople.s is relatively 
recent, while for China it has been traced hack to the begin¬ 
ning of the third millennium B.c. 

'rradition assigns the discovery of coffee to 
Abyssinia. It was introduced into Arabia in the 
ITitli cent., and into Turkey in the Ifith. In the 
17 th cent, its use gained a footing in FnglamI and 
France. The coffee of the New World, deriving 
from one plant sent to Surinam from Amsterdam 
in 1718, is now the largest production, Hrazil sup¬ 
plying the greater part. Arabia, North Africa, 
and the East Indies are the other great cott'ee- 
regi >ns. It is grown also in Southern India. 

’Tke l>e8t Arabian coffee ii grown in Yemen, Besides the 
infusion of the roa8to<l berry, there is a coffee prepared from 
the leaves. The green shoots are dried in the eun, and then 
roa8te<l and powdered. The resulting beverage is the kishr of 
Yemen, the wedang ktrpie of Java, and the kaicah of Sumatra. 
The aroma is regarded as being superior to that of ordinary 
coffee from the berry. 

The tree from which cocoa and chocolate are 
made is indigenous to Central and South America. 

It was cultivated by the Mexicans, and from them 

I Dittmar-Baton, ioe. cit. > Itatzel, lii. 211. 

> Mungo Bark, TratyeU, London, 1860, 1. 7 ; 'I'. Hahn, Tsuni- 
Goam, London, 1881, p. 38 ; Hohley, 31. 

‘*Pa>rie, i. 377 f, quoting authorities; A A. llacdonell, 
Yedic Mythology {GlAP, 8tras,sburg, 1897), 114, 

* Somerville, \nJAl xxiii. ,382. 

^ Wilken-Plevte, 8 ; Ratzel, i. 433, lil. 211, 3,34. 


the beverage was introduced to Europe by the 
Spaniards. 

The Mexican cocoa was prepared by mixing the cacao-seed 
into a paste with maize. Oiluted with hot water, and churned 
into tt thick froth, which was the actual beverage, it was drunk 
when cold only. The Spaniards introduced the practice of 
drinking it hot. Vanilla was usually added a.s a flavouring. 
Chocolate, as thus diiink by tlie ancient Mexicans, was 8U('- 
cesaful owing Inith to lUs aroma and to its fatty constituents. It 
was known to he a nerve stimulant.^ In modern limes the 
fat is removed by the screw-preas; this and the addition of 
sugar render it more palatable. Benzoni (1519-1506) describes 
It as a drink more fit for pigs than for human heings ; Linnauis 
named it Theohrovui (' food of the gods '), Theobroma cacao. It 
contains the same powerful alkaloid as the kola-nut. As a 
beverage in Western civilization it is only less important tlian 
coffee and tea. 

4. Other drinks.—Drinks prepared from roots 
are not nnmeroua. Some have been incidentally 
referred to ; others are the kava of Folyne.sia, the 
paiicari of Ciiiana, and the rnishla or the Mos¬ 
quitos. The root of the sweet potato {Bretatas 
cdulis) is occasionally used.* Paiwari and inishla 
are made from casmva (manioc), the root, or bread 
made therefrom, of the Manihot utilissima^ which 
in another form i.s the tapioca of commerce. 

With niishla we approach a class of drinks which 
beiumie jire-eminently social both in prejiaration 
and in u.^e. One noteworthy detail relleets the 
characteristics of communal life, and also illus¬ 
trates the stage of culture in which the })rej)aration 
of commodities is ad hor^ and storage and artilicial 
production are at a minimum. This is the fact 
that the communal drink is prepared only for 
special feasts, which are, however, frequent, and 
i.s all (‘onsumed. 

The uuidiia of the Mosquito region includes all kinds of strong 
drink, hut particularly that prepared from cassava or manioc. 
The famous Lava or I’olynesia and MelancHia is m nian\ regions 
htM'onung obsolete, owing to the introduction of Kuropean 
dunks. The soma of the ancient Indians, and the identical 
haotna of the amnent Parsis, are the most consnicuons examples 
of thecommnna] drink bec'oming religious, ana being ufiotheos- 
ized.-* Ami'ta, Hie nectar conferring immortality, was pro¬ 
duced, along with thirteen other valuable entities, from the 
churning of the milky ocean. It was, however, an unguent 
rather than a drink (see Anointing [Hindu]).* The Homeric 
ambrosia was the food of inimortahty ; the nectar was the drink 
of the gods. Sappho and Anaxandndes speak of ambrosia as a 
drink ; it is also employed as an unguent like the Vedic ampta. 
Aleman speaks of nectar as a food, l^ater, it was a 8\nonym 
for wine, and acipiired the special connotation of fragrance. 
The Homeric nectar conferred immortalit> ; hence it was for¬ 
bidden to men. It was described as <iov8p6y, and, like Greek 
wine, was mixed with water. Apparent^ Ia etymology (loiand 
root of icT«iVu)) Its meaning is the same as that of ambrosia.* 

5. Tendencies of evolution.—The evolution of 
taste is iieriuips not altogether a sociological, but 
partly an ontogenic process. It is correlateil with 
the evolution of manufacture. One or two ten¬ 
dencies may be observed. For example, man’s 
drinks tend to the condition of water. Thus, 
many beverages of primitive peoples are prepared 
in a thick soup-like form. CliocoJate, for example, 
was drunk very thick.In Tibet and many 
Mongol districts tea is prepared with butter. 
Turkish colfce is characterized by the inclusion of 
grounds. English beer has passed from a muddy 
consistency to a sparkling clearness. The thicK 
sweet character of pulque resembles the inspissated 
must of (irieco-Koman wine production. Tlie 
ancient wine itself in its ordinary form was very 
thick, almost of the consistency of treacle, and 
probably for that reason it was generally drunk 
diluted with water. The sparkling nature of the 
best water has during the last century been sug¬ 
gested both in wines and in water by the method 
of etl’ervescence. First applied to the wines of 
Champagne, it was adopted for certain of the Rhine 
1 Payne, i, 380, aim Thurn, 263, 268. 

8 See H. A, Wickham, InJA / xxiv. 203 f., 2(MIf 

* J. Eggeling, in SUIi xxvi. (1885), inlrcsl. ; Macdonell, 104, 
llOf. 

* Monler-Williams, JlrdhmanUm and Z/induisrn*, London, 
1891, p. 108. 

« Liddell-Scott, Greek-English I^xicon^, 1901, s.on. 

7Cf. Wickham, in JAI xxiv. 207 
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vintages. The production of artificial mineral 
watei'w, in which an access of carbonic acid gas 
causes sparkling, is characteristic of the last half- 
century. One result ot fermentation is thus ob¬ 
tained, without, in the case of mineral waters, any 
fermentation at all. 

Another tendency is towards the re<luction of 
sweetness. Old wines in which no sugar is left 
have been preferred in recent centuries. Such, 
however, have a corresponding excess of alcohol. 
Dryness in modern wines is increasingly sought 
after. Thick, sweet drinks, like mead and malm¬ 
sey, are tyjiical in barbarism, and in ancient and 
imdiawal culture. Malmsey, the Fren(;h nuih^oisic, 
was originally a Greek wine, and carried on tlie 
tradition of the thick wines of ancient Greece, 
ddie (decks themselves corrected sweetness by 
various methods, among them being the use ot salt 
water. Savagery and barbarism had no lack of 
experiments in the production of varied tiavours, 
if not of the corre<*tion of sweetnes-s. 

The rice-beer of ttie Ndtfas is flavoured with jungle herbs, such 
as DaHira,^ while the neighbouimg Oaros dilute theirs with 
waU‘r.^ The luitivcs of the Moluccas correct the sweetMes.s of 
their naijero by adding harks of a hitter llavour. The addition 
of hops to harle,\-lieer gives it a tonic and more refreshing 
character. In old Knglish life 8))icos wore largely used in both 
ale and vn ine. Mulled drinks wtu e taken hot. 

A similar tendency, found wAy early in cult me, 
is to be noted in the prefenuice for sour milk. 

6. Animal drinks. - Drinks, otluM- than milk 
and blood, pioduced from animal substanee, fire 
in the lowtu- cultures not meiely soups or broths, 
Imt actual beverages. 'Die cK'dit of tlie invention 
and use of the only animal soirit known to the 
woild belongs to the 'I'atfir trihos of Asia, 'riieir 
kounuss, distilled from the milk of their mares, 
Ini'' been known since (ilreek times. 

llmmin milk i.s the natural food of the human 
intant. I'liongdi (liHeiing in some important re¬ 
spects, the milk yielded by various animals is a 
satisffictory <liet for cliildren, and, especially in its 
pjoduets, a valuable food for adults, d'be use of 
milcli-animals was a great step towards civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Whou tiiivaks kill a pig or an ox, which is done to music and 
iiriging, th^y Mcramhie for the blood. Men, women, an«l chddren 
drink of it, they smear Lhcmwclves all tiver with it, and behave 
like mad<leried animalH, bury mg their faces m tlu' bleeding car- 
cniises.^ Blood, in fact, is to the savage ‘a perfectly natural 
foo<l ; scan ely less so, perhaps, than milk, whiiji i» nothing but 
blood tillered llirough a gland,' 

7 . Drinking customs and ideas.—The natural 
care bestowed u])on the oreparatiou of drillkahles 
is guided and tleveloped hy growing intelligeiu;e, 
and inspired at certain stages of culture by religious 
emotion. 

‘The Hindu ie very particular as to the water he drinks. It 
nniNt he ceremonially pure, though not necessanly chemically 
pure,’ It has to he very carefully fetched. If the earner 
touches or comes near an out-custc or anything impure, the 
water is thrown away, and the vessel broken, or scoured with 
sand and water.« The kings of ancient Persia ha<l their drink¬ 
ing-water brought from particular rivers, especially the Zah.7 

Wafer, in /x)roa8trianism. Is sacred. It is a ‘ dres.s for breath,’ 
physiologically and physically. It is a sin to drink water in the 
dark, or to pour it away.'^ Water is the ‘dark spirit'; for 
•acritice it is more valuable than 8i)intuou9 liquors.* 

A good deal of myth has gathered about the 

)alm-wine tree {Arenga sacchcirifcra) in the Kast 

ndies. 

Many stories are told of how the juice of the nut has brought 
the dead to life again.The Dayaks of South-East Borneo 

1 Hodson, 60 f. * Playfair, 62. * Payne, 1. 290. 

* Tijd^chrijt I'oor Nedet land^ch-Indif, i. 1. (18:t8) 44. 

6 Payne, i. H93. See, for further instances. New, I'last. Africa^ 
London, 1874 p. 397 ; Hollis, Maxar, Oxford, I90f>, pp. 267, 317 f.; 
I)e Oognel, Orufin of Lawn, h>1inhurgh, 1701, ii , art. 3 ; New, 
189 ; Journ. tUhn. Soc. i. (1809) 31.1; H. Wanl, in ^.4 /, xxiv. 292. 

^ Padlield, The Hitidu at Madras and London, 1908, 

p. 41 f. ; DuiKJis-Beauchamp, Hindu Manners^, Oxford, 19U6, 

^■ 7 'uAtzel, lii. 401. 8 SBK iv. (189,^0 Ixii., 1. (1900) 74. 

SIIH xxiv. (1886 ) 292, xxvii. [188.^1 436. 

O) A. 0. Kruijt, liet animisme in de/i > nd. A rchij>el, The Hague, 
1900, p. 160. 


figure palm-wine as milk, flowing from the tree as if from a 
woman. 1 The Nlasers hold that a palm-tree planted by a woman 
yields more sap than one planted l>y a man, A folk-tale runs 
that a w'oman after delivery, feeling she was about to die and 
not wishing her hahe to starve, out off one of her breasts. Out 
of tiiis grew the palm-wine tree.'-i In Angkola a wouuui prayisl 
to he turned into a tree. When she died, the d rni,ia tree came 
from her navel, tlie opium plant from her forehead, the visana 
from her feet, milk from her breasts.* 

Beside.s tlie stimulating and expansive properties 
of wine and spirits, tlie jirocess of fermenlatiori has 
naturally engaged the [loiuilar iniml. A good deal 
of superstition is, no doubt, to be referred to specu¬ 
lation upon this mysterious chang(\ 

Among tile Masai, ‘ whim lioney-wine is to he brewed, a man 
and a woman are selected for the pur])OHe, neither of whom has 
had sexual mtercouise for two days. A tent is set apart for 
them to live in until the honey-wiiie is ready for drinking (six 
day s), dor mg which tunc iiiey may imt sleep together As >oon 
as the honev-wiiie is nearl\ reads they receive pa\merit, and go 
to their rc-,pective homes. Were thev to have sexual inter¬ 
course during the six days that the honey-uine !-< blowing, it is 
believed that the wine would be undrinkable, and the bees that 
made the honey would fly away.’"* 

The ultimate ica.son fur such a rule is probably 
merely an unconsciuu-, impulse towards concentra¬ 
tion of )mr} ()se and avoidance of anything that 
might di\eit attrition. I'lu' prohihition is par¬ 
ticularly eiifoiced in delicate operations. From 
(heuriginal impulse would develop ideas about the 
dangci of mixing interests, no less than material ; 
and, later on, ideas of symjiathetic influence, among 
whiidi may he .some comparison of the sexual 
function with the process of fermentation. 

In old Mexico the men who prepared pvlque might not touch 
women for four days previouHly ; oLherwine the ‘wine’ would 
go sour and putrid.* The brewing of beer (u/irroo) is regarded 
by the Kachins ‘ as a serious, almost sucred, task ; the women 
while engaged in it having to live in almost vestal seclusion.'** 

In tlie Mexican example may he seen a possible 
explanation of the way in which a comparison of 
tlie processes of fermentiition and of sex was 
apjdied. Mixing of jiersonality has attached to 
itself various terms and ideas of ‘ impurity.’ Simi¬ 
larly the ingestion of leaven has been regarded as 
lesultiiig in an impure condition of the material 
acted unon. l.eaven it.self is a symhol of eornip- 
tion. 'I'hus, an im]iure state in the )>ersons engaged 
may induce a similar impurity in the object ol their 
labours. (J!onvcrsely, in other circumstances, it 
may expedite a desired change, as from barrenness 
to t'ertility. 

A similar objection to mixture may be seen in 
an Australian cu-^tom. If we comjiare with it the 
rule of the rimorese priest^ which forbids him 
in war-time to drink i3)ld water, and orders him 
to itrink hot water only, so as not to cool the 
ardour of the warriors, we may see how a rule 
arising naturally from an avei.'-ion to anything 
exciting or distuihingg when iinjioiTant operations 
are in progre.sa, may he so[diisticated subsequently, 
riie Australian case shows an eailier stratum of 
psychosis. 

the Euahlayl jioople believe that. If a medicine-mun have 
many spirits in him, he must not drink hot or heatiMg drinks. 
These wouUl drive them away. Also, spirits would never enter 
a person ilellled by the white man s ‘ grog The /.amhesi rain¬ 
maker, In order to keep his spirits with him, never touches 
alcohol.k 

When the savage has reached the idea of a 
spirit informing his own organism, he has usually 
also reached the idea that heating or sjiirituous 
liquor is itself ])Ossessed of a spirit. Thus, if he 
wishes to concentrate the attention of his own 
spirit, he mu.st, in sober earnest, refrain from mix¬ 
ing it with others. 

I'he care bestowed on the preparation of liquors 

I Kruijt, 153. a Sundennann, p. 412. 

* Kruijt, loc. cit. ^ A. C. HoIIih, m J Al xl. 481. 

® Sahagun, Uiii, g&n^rale (Jourdanet-Suncon), Baris, 1891, 
p. 45. 

Anderson, From Mandalay to Momien, London, 1876, 
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» K. I.. Parker, The Enahlayi Tribe, Ix)ndon, 190.6. p. 46. 

8 ifiMiuns cnthoiufueH, xxvl. (1893) 266. 
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is also evidenced in the ceremonial handselling; o 
the new wine. 

Thus, among the Mexicans, the priest of the god Ixtiilton, a 
healer of children, invested with the god’s robes, opened the 
new wine annually in the houses of the people, and ceremonially 
tasted it.l New liquor is made by the NAgas at the feast of 
Reengnai in January. This is a genna, or ocx^asion of tabu, anc 
men carry their own water for the rice-beer, and during the 
manufacture men and women eat separately.’^ 

From this ‘ tasting’ develops the sacrifice of th 
first-fruits of the vine. The Kornans sacrificed th 
first of the new wine to Liber ; until this was done, 
the new wine might not be generally drunk.* 

The mechanism of drinKing as practised by 
Europeans is more or less identical with that of 
eating. Tlie liquid does not fall down the pliarynx 
and oesophagus, but each gulp is grasped hv tin 
tongue and passed down. Thus a man is able t( 
drink while standing on his head. Many pco))les, 
however, either have not reached this method or 
have modified it.** 

The wild men of MRlaysia drink by throwing the water from 
the hand into the mouth. The Orang Laut do this with un 
erring aim, at a diMtance of more than a foot, without splashing 
Even children are exjiert. A mother gives her infant water b> 
dripping it from her hand. A New Hebrides native throws hi( 
head back, and literally ))Our3 tlie IkiukI down hia throat withoui 
gulping. The ordinary drink in Oceania is the juice of the half 
ri{.>e coco-nut. The nut is held up and the juice allowed to fali 
into the mouth. It is unmannerly to touch the shell with the 
lips. The hake Victoria tribes drink their beer through a tube.® 
In the Hindu ritual of meal.s, food is eaten with the right hand, 
but water is drunk with the left; the vessel is taken up w ith the 
left hand. The vessel must not Umch the Iqw. It is Indd a little 
way above the upturned mouth, and tlie water is poured from 
it into the mouth. To allow the vessel to (oueh the lips would 
be iiideceiit. The Fijians never put a vessel to the Iqxs when 
drinking. Tliev regard it also as objectionable for several per¬ 
sons to clrink out of the same vessel. A Maori chief would not 
toiK'h a calabash with his hands when drinking; he held his 
hands close to his mouth, and another man, a slave, poured the 
water into them. It was a grave crime to let anyone use a cup 
reiKlen-d .sacred by having touched liis b})s.« 

Muhammad forbade drinking water in a standing posture. 
Three breaths are to ho taken liefore a draught, for the reason 
that thus the stomach is cooled, thii*st i.s qiitmched, and health 
and vigour are imparted. Drinking from the mouth of a leather 
bag was forbidden ‘ Ife who drinks out of a silver cup drinks 
of hell-rtre.’ The faithful may not drink out of green vessels, 
large gourds, or vessels covered with pitch, the last being used 
for wme. During the fa.st of Kaina<jan it is held that even to 
swallow saliva between sunrise and sunset is a sin,’ 

'riie natural tendency agtiin.st mixing re-apjiears 
in tlie custom of not etiting and drinking at the 
same tirm*. This is only jiartially identical with 
physiological law, since certain foods reejuire 
a liquid vehicle, and certain drinks stimulate 
digestion. 

When eating rice the Malagasy drink water. But otherwise 
they rarely drink at meals.^ The Hindu does not drink until 
the meal is firii.shed.y The natives of Borneo usually drink only 
after they have liiiishcd e,ating. ‘They contend that by ab¬ 
staining from taking liquid with their food they prevent 
in<f)gestion .'In ffritish Central Africa the native drinks 
betvveen meals, but chiefly water.n The A-kikuyii never drink 
at meals, hut drink at any tiuie when thirsty.The Abyssinlans 
drink nothing at meals.>3 

Eating, especially in the .somewhat rapid method 
ii.sed by early pcople.s, i.s hardly compatible with 
conversation; lienee many ru/e.s against eating 
and t.alking at the same time. Drinking doe.s 
not labour under this di.sability. When drink i.s 
alcoholic, there is still les.s restraint of the tongue. 

Ih 15th cent. Kngland ‘ people did not liold coii- 

1 liancroft, xV/t, San Francisco, 1HK2, iii. 410. ^ Holson, 171, 

3 Feslua, s.v. ‘ Saonnm ’ ; I’liny, //xV xviii. 8. 

4 The ‘lapping’ inetliod of (Jideon’s three hundred (Jg 75f-) 
was not ‘as a dog lapjieth,' but consisted merely in using the 
hand as a cup 

& Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Racfs, LfOndou, 1006, i. 110 f. ; Somer¬ 
ville, in JAf xxiii. 382 ; Ratzel, i. C.'iO ; Holilev, 31. 

® Badfleld41; Dubois - Beauchamp, 18.1; Wilkes, (7.S. 
Expect., 184.‘)-f)8, iii. 115; Shortland, Southern District h of Setv 
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Institute, 18<i8, p. 43. 
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I® W. 8. Routledge, With a Pre-Uisioric People, 61. 
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versatioii ivhile eating, but the talk and mirth 
began with tjie liquor. 

When existence, a.s in the middle stages of .social 
evolution, is threaded with superstition, methods 
of drinking ami halnts a.s.sociated with drinking 
are either empliasized or inverted on special occa¬ 
sions which call for peculiar regard. As already 
suggested, it is probable that the ultimate p.sycho- 
logical reason tor these tabus in merely the in¬ 
stinct for concentration and the exclusion of 
foreign and disturbing interests. Ideas of super¬ 
natural danger are developed later, in order to 
give an explanation of the instinctive rule. Pos¬ 
sibly the arbitrary prohibitions of ‘individual’ 
tabus are due to the same instinct; at any rate, 
the ob.servance of such prohibitions helps to form 
the sense of responsibility. 

On the Gold Coast, among individual tabus is the prohibition 
against drinking palm-wine on certain days of the week.^ 
During a genua in January the Kahuis forbid young men to 
drink anjahmg outside the house. On the occasion of the 
erection of a village monument the villagers may not use 
drinking-cups, but have to drink from leaves.3 Among indi¬ 
vidual tabus of the Bangala are, ‘You must not drink native 
wine except through a reed, and never straight out of a vessel 
of any kind.’4 The cook of the party on the hin, or trading 
expedition of the Massim, may not drink water, hut only coco¬ 
nut milk.3 A Masbuii sorceress drinks no water, hut cooo-mib 
milk only for eight days, bv which time she is sacred and able 
to heal tlie sick.*^ In (Ydebes the priest who is resjmnsible for 
the growth of the rice may not drink w ith any one or out of any 
person’s cup.7 In S.E. Australia a visitor to another tribe was 
under certain restrictions for a time. He vvas aIlow'e<l to drink 
muddy w'ater, three mouthfuls on eai'h occahioii. He had to drink 
these A'ry slowly, or his throat would swell up.^ The Thompson 
Indian girl, during the llrst four days of her seclusion at puberty, 
drank water, w'hile otherwise fasLin^, from a hirch-bark cup 
painted red. She sucked up the liquid through a tube made of 
the leg of a crane or swan ; her lips were not allowKl to touch 
tlie surface of the water. Subsequently she was permitted to 
drink from streams and springs, hut even tiere she ha<i still to 
use her tube, otherwise the spring or stream would dry up.® 
The Thngit girl m the same condition had to drink through 
the hone of a white hiaided eagle. to 

On his first campaign the North Americxin brave was very 
sacred. Espe<‘ially was it esHential that no one should touch 
hi.s eating and drinking v c-ssels. hen on the outward journey 
w’arrions <lrank from one side only of the howl , on the return, 
from the other. When within a da.v’s march of home they 
hung their vessels on trees or threw them awa.v.o (tj another 
account a functionary named elissu is mentKjiied. His «iuty 
was to hand to the warriors ever.v thing th.it thc\ ate or drauk ; 
they were not allowed to tmu'h thi'se themselves 

Among the Trmg Da.\aks mourners may not drink ordinary 
water, but only water collet ted in th(‘ leaves of cree^vers. This 
is culled ‘ soul-water.’ 13 Before setting out ( u a trapping 
expedition, the ('anier Indian ahstams fr-mi drinking out of 
the same vessel as his wife. 14 In Uhota N.igpur and the Central 
1‘rov me('s of India men alxstain from ah.'ohol and women when 
rearing silkworms. 15 

'Die la.st case may be compared with th<^ Ma.sai 
tabu diiriii;; the mjikiiif; ol' wine, 'riicie chastity 
i.s ub.served in order that the wine may not he 
.s|)()il(;d. If the leason he tlifit by magical ‘ •■'ym- 
lalliy’ a sexual proee.s.s may taint (lie wine, that 
ea.sun and any idea of tlie symjuttlietit! action of 
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alcohol on the larvce can hardly apply to the Chota 
Kagpur tahu. ►Some explanation more in ae<ord- 
ance with tlie evolution of mind seems to be 
required. 

In the following, ideas of sympathetic adaptation 
appear: 

During the preliminary ceremonies for making rain among 
the Arunta no water may be drunk, else the magic would faiP 
—no doubt because of the premature use of lujuid. So in Java, 
when proceedings are taken to prevent the fall of rain, the 
person interested may not drink anything wliile the ceremonies 
aie in progiess,-otherwise the rain would at once commence. 
CoiiverseI\, medicine-iuen sometimes drink, and generally culti¬ 
vate wetness, when making rain. 

Permanent caution in the act of drinking is 
often found in the case of important persons, and 
sometimes it is a social habit. Africa is remark¬ 
able for su(di observances. 

In the Congo State ‘there is hardly a native who would dare 
to swallow a li()uid without hrst conjuring the spirits. One of 
them rings a bell all the time he is drinking ; another tiroucbes 
down and places his left hand on the eaith , another veds his 
heaxl ; another puts a stalk of grass or a leaf in his hair, or 
marks his forehead with a line of clay. This fetish custom 
assumes very varied forms. To explain them, the black is 
satisfied to say that they are an energetic mode of eonjuring 
spirits.' When a <’hief drinks he rin^s a hidl at each diau^ht . 
ami at the same moment a boy hnuidishi's a spear in front of 
turn, ‘to keep at hay the spirits which might tr\ to sm ak into 
the old chief’s body h) t,l\e same road as the nutK>^aii(!n (beer).' ^ 

When the king of Loaiigo ‘ has a mind to dunk, he has a cup 
of wine brought ; he that brings it has a hell in his hand, and, 
as soon as he has delivered the cup to the king, lu‘ tuins his 
face from him and rings the hell, on which all present fall 
down with their faces to the ground, and continue so till the 
king has drunk.’ The king would die if he were seen in the 
act of drinking.'* When W’inwood Ueade offered the king of 
Uanna a glass of rum, the monarch hid Ids fa»:e and tlie t;luHs 
under a towel.^ When tlie king of Dahomey drinks in p’il)lic, 
a curtain is held up to conceal him. How<iich deHoril'f!- Uie 
8<iene when the king of Ashanti drank wine; inusK' played, 
and the soldiers, luandislung their swords with the right hand, 
covered their noses with the left, singing meanwhile the 
monarch’s victories and titles, a.s he drank behind an extem¬ 
porized curtain. A man of consequence never drinks before Ins 
inleriors without hiding his face. It is said iii Ashanti that an 
enemy can most easily impose a spell on the faculties of Ins 
victim when drinking. A son of the king of Congo was fuit to 
death for having accidentally seen his father drink. A Tongo 
chief never drinks in the presence ol others e\cej>t behind a 
screen.<5 When the king of llnyoro in Central Africa went to 
the royal dairy to drink milk, the men <Iispersed and the 
women covered their iieads. No one might see him drink. A 
wife handed him the milk-lKiwl, but turned her face away.7 
The Thoui])Hon Indians believe that enemies can injure a man 
by magic when he drinks.^ A W’arua when drinking holds a 
cioth before his face. The habit is particularly strong in the 
presence of a woman. ‘ I had,' says Cameron, ‘ to pay a man 
to let me see him drink ; I could not make a man let a woman 
see him drink. 

Tit these case.s the development takes the form of 
a real, tliuii^di secondary, sense of modesty. Von 
den Steinen found in Central Brazilian tribes a 
sense of modesty, attended by shyness and hlush- 
ino, exhibited wlien alimentary functions were in 
proj^mss, a sense a.s keen as that shown by the 
iwajoriLy of the human race in the matter of 
sexual functions.^® In .similar rules cited below 
there ma}' he seen not merely habits of etiipiette, 
hut a sense of modesty and a law of decency, 
involving the fear of exciting disgust, ddie i(h*a 
that such practices hinder the entrance of evil 
iiitluenees, or prevent the soul from escajiingd* is 
a later sojihistieation, and cannot explain their 
origin. 
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giliens, Berlin, 1894. 
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When the Indian of Cape l'lalt«*ry (alls ill, he ofu-n an.-nl-f^a 
It to a demon which entered liis body wlien he w a.s dnnkiat 
a blreain.* BulganatiH liefoie <lrinking make the si^n ol 'he 
Cross, to prevent the devil cut 'ring the Uidy with tlu' <!ii ,k.2 
Devout Rus.siane used to hlmv on the glass Oi dnve .hatao iroin 
the li(juor.3 Conversely, the .soul may bo Unipted to n main, 
though the mouth is dangerously open, by olTtnug it a share 
in the beverage. When the hair of the Suiinese Vjy is cut , 
there is a danger lest the ktrun, the guardian spirit of the 
head, may depart. It is enticed and cajitured ; Uien coco-nut 
milk is presented to it. This is drunk by the buy, and thus by 
absorbing the drink of the kuun he retains the kiinai itself •* 
Rules of dunking, more or les.s impregnated with 
superstition, occur all over the world. 

In VVetar it is a serious offcuu-e to use a chief’s drinking cup.6 
A Maori who drank from the cup of a man wlio wished him ill 
became hewitchefi <* ne Niam-niam, who are said to he 
‘ particular at their meals,’ that is, to uiisei ve almientar\ 
decency, wqic the run of a cup before passing it on.7 Great 
('are was taken 1^ the Fijiuns that m; one should touch the 
king’s c.uphearer. Tln.-y legaided it as objectionable for several 
per.soiis to drink out of the same vessel, and held tliat pollu¬ 
tion was earned by saloa.^ The civilized man has the same 
instinct of isolation and of excluding foieign elements from his 
drinks. 

(hmt.Jict NNith ]»artic‘n1;ir jicrsons is avoided. 

.‘\ccoidmg to L'lie rules of K iltir kUrmpu, relatives of a husband 
will not drink milk at an\ kiaal connected witli the wife, nor 
will the wife’s relatives at a kind connected with the hushand. 
For some time aftei marriag*; t he wife w ill not mse iiiilk. The 
principle is that she w.is paid for with cattle, and would he 
iii.'.ila (‘di'liled’) if she consumed her own purchase. After a 
visit to hei l itlier, from wliom she brings a goat or an ox, tlu' 
tabu IS remoMil. 'I'he animal is slam, and the 'delilement' 
jtasses from the milk into the animal. .She has ‘cleaned her 
;poon.' •' 

In (lie above easo we have probably little more 
tluin a pli.a.se of eti([iiette. In others there is a 
di.stinet l(‘ar of contamination resulting in various 
eonee|»tionM of rtuil or imaginary iniiiry. 

In Tonga, inferior iiersons might not drink in tlie presence of 
superiors, bi and the \anous ‘ ranks’ could not drink together.** 
In India, water cannot he accejitcd hy high-casL(‘ I mm low’- 
<'a.stc persons >2 Fven Pahariahs will not drink with Keriahs *3 
Among the Nagas, wit,li whom village feuds are fieiiucnt, one 
village may often he found refusing to drink from a running 
stream w’hich supplies another New Guinea natives refused 
to drink water offered to them by Furopeana. *5 

In eases like the last tliere is jierlijips no definite 
conception, merely a vague uneasiness about tlie 
unfamiliar. A similar sensitiveness oecurs in the 
case of unfamiliar or untesU'd drinks. 

When the Kskiuio find a new siiring, an anijekok, or the 
oldest man present, drinks of it llrst to rid the water of any 
tomgaisuk, or malignant (luality wluch might make them ill.*** 
Similar ideas are connected with the hospitable practice of 
‘ tasting,’ though it is not clear that thej' are the primary 
reason of the cuHt,om.*7 At palm-wiiie drinkings the Kruinan 
hostess takes the first and last drink herscll, in oidcr to ‘ take 
off the fetish.’ *8 The same notion mav he involved in the cere¬ 
monial tasting by an official of the new wine and the new 
fruits.*® In Kahtern (.'entral Africa, at beer-drinkings given by 
the chief, the priest or ‘ captain ’ of the chief tastes the liipior, 
to show the guests that it is not poisoned.2e New Guinea natives 
taste the water they offer to a stranger, to prove Uiut it is free 
from iK)i8on.2i Among the Zulus it is not etiquelt(‘ to offer beer 
to any one without lirst tasting it.'-2 

l)iinking with a wonuin is avoided by many 

I ieoples in various stages of evolution. Tlie Beni- 
laritli Avould not lake dunk Iroiii the hands of a 
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woman on any consideration.^ An artificial horro; 
is ^^cncrated in such canes. The Muskhogeam 
held it equivalent to adultery that a man shouh 
take a pitcher of water from the head of a marriec 
woman. It was permissible for him to drink i 
the woman removed the pitcher herself, and re 
tired after setting it on the ground.^ Following; 
another line of thought, the Aninta hold that i 
draugiit of woman’s blood will kill the stronges 
man.^ 

Arnonjf tlie Kafflrs and the Rahima a menstruating^ womai 
may not drink milk ; if she does, the cows will he injured 
She is restricted to beer.^ At his davighter’s first period, how 
ever, a Kaffir father sets apart an old cow for her exclusive use 
and its milk constitutes her only food.* After being delivered 
the Greenland mother observes tabus. She has a water-pai 
for her own use ; if any one else drinks from thus, the rest musl 
he thrown away.® Pliny mentions the lielief that, if a men 
struons woman touches wine, it turns to vinegar." ‘In varioui 
part.sof Europe it is still believed that if a woman in her coursei 
enters a brewery the beer will turn sour; if shi* touches beer 
wine, vinegar, or milk, it will go bod.’ In C’ah rnnos a men 
Struons woman ‘may not go to the well to draw wafer, noi 
cross a running stream, nor enter the sea. Her presence in 
iKKit IS said to raise storms.’® 

On the face of tliese cust/OniH and idea.s there is a 
n'gard lioth for the woman’s own safety and for 
that of others. Site is rendered harmle.ss by being 
insulated, and at the sanu*, time is remove<l from 
danger.® It ha.s lieen further suggested, for the 
explanation of similar cases, that any taint of 
.sextial functions may injure tlie milk of cows, and 
that the sympathetic link between the milk an<’ 
the cow may be snapped by any tirocess whicl 
converts the milk into another substance, sueli a.s 
curds. Members of the ‘ sacred world ’ may there 
fore use these substances without injuring their 
.souree.’® On this jirinciple the Wanyamwesi 
firactice of mixing vaccine or human urine with 
milk has for its object the safeguarding of the 
source.” 

The Jhrda of Northern Morocco believe that a 
murderer is permanently unclean. ‘ Poi.son oozc's 
out from underneath his nails; hence anybody 
who drinks the water in which he has washed his 
hands will fall dangerously ill.’^^ Among the 
Zulus a wounded man may not touch milk till a 
ceremony has been performed.'^ 

The sonnies of contamination dangerous to 
drinkaldes are almost universalI 3 ' the same. There 
are some variations, as perhaps the law of Muham¬ 
mad that a vessel from which a dog has drunk is 
to be washed seven times before it is used l>y human 
beings. 

A universal source of contamination is death. 

After a death the Zulus drink no milk for a day ; (he mournerfl 
not for some time. Widows and widowers appareii(I> are 
permanently forbidden its use.^* A Nandi who has handled a 
corpse may not drink milk until he has been purined.’® The 
D6n6 who has touched a corpse has to drink out of a special 
gourd. 17 In the same circumstances the Thompson Indian has 
to spit out the first four mouthfuls whenever he drinks.i® 

For the classification of the various magical 
iroperties of drinks the Znln theory i.s in.strnetive. 
hit neither here nor elsewhere can a line he drawn 
iKitween inherent and acquired chaiaeteristie.s. 
The Zulus logically di.stinguish between two 
coinphnuenbary Kj)e<dcs of magical drinks. 'I’liese 
are ‘black’ and ‘white,’ lu'gative and jiositive. 
The former removes, for instance, every! liing tliat 
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Ixindon, 1886, p. 312. 
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causes a man to be disliked ; the latter gives him 
‘brightness,’ and prodm-es liking and admiration 
in others. Tlie former is emetic in its operation. 
The ejected matter is placed in the (ire ; thus the 
‘badness’ is consumea. The white drink, when 
used, for instance, to command the allections of a 
girl, or to conciliate a great man, should contain 
some object that the person referred to has worn 
next the skin.^ 

Drinks of the first class have the pronerties of 
liquids when used for washing ; those of tlie second 
have the ^lositive qualities, stimulant or nutritive, 
wliich <lrinks sliare 'with food and drugs. A 
distinction is clearly to be drawn between the 
latter class and drinks which have been con¬ 
taminated by alien or dangerous substances. 

Just as mythology developed the generic idea of 
drink into a water of life or of immortality, so it 
has dcveloiHHl the idea of clean.^ing into a water of 
oblivion. The ‘Drink of Forgetfulness’ is found 
in (ireek, Hindu, Norse, and other mythologi(‘s.^ 

In Fijian mythology the spirit of the dead man on hia way 
the other world drinks of a spring. As soon as he tastes the 
wafer, he cea.ses weeping, anrl bis friends at homo cease \voe}>- 
ing, forgetting their sorrows. This savage Water of Lethe i.s 
called the Wai-ni-ditla, the ‘Water of Solace.’3 The l''ijiiin 
idea ia signifii'ant when conifcared with certain ceremonial 
drinking whieh terminates mourning. Among the Kadiaris of 
Aswim an elder dustrilmtes to the mourners ‘the wat<*rof ])eaee,’ 
santt )al \ the drinking of this terminates the mourning.4 The 
Kathkars effect ‘ purifleation ’ after birth or death by means of 
water touched h\ a Brahman.® In South India hoiv water is 
drunk to terminate mourning. In Homan Catholic ritual a sick 
man drinks water in which the priest has washed his hands.® 
At the end of mourning the Kaffir widoiv rinses her mouth with 
fresh milk.7 Chaco Indians ‘ punfv ' themseh es after a funeral 
by drinking hot water and washing themselves,® cleansing thus 
both the outer and the inner man. In Central Africa the 
}>oHHe8.smgspirit isdriven out of a man by drinking an intoxicant. 
The Goipfjs believe they purif\ themselves hy drinking spirits.tf 
Among the Oraons a man is re-admitled to caste after he has 
drunk the blood of a goat to wash awav his sm.J'* U hen the 
Bijapur Bedars re-admit an udullere.ss, they Uuk h her lips with 
a red-hot twig of Asclejnas (jigantea, and give her liquor to 
drink,H In Mexico during the ‘ had days,’ wdiich recurred every 
four years, children were made to drink spirits. 

In these and similar ca.‘^es there is a pndorence 
for ‘strong’ water, whether it he liotor spintudu.s, 
or blood, or containing some added virtue. It is 
difficult, therefore, always to distinguisli ‘purilica- 
tion ’ from the inge.stion of virtue or mnna. Many 
na^cal drinks certainly have both negative and 
positive properties. This is the case, wing lief 
iterally hy acquisition or inetajihorically hy 
magination, with water itself. 

The MuHalman Nawab of Ravanur drank Ganges water only, 
not from piety, but because of medicinal properties. The 
water of which a BrAhman sips thrice ht*fore a meal is ‘ Vishnu’s 
feet-water.' The Kenaras drink water in which the jiriest has 
washed hi.s feet.^-^ In early England a cure f<'>r demoniac 
los.session was water drunk out of a churc h-hell.^4 

From this aspect drinks are suitable for purposes 
f con.secration and institution. 'Iheir virtue gives 
. vigorous set-olV in the new .state. 

In old Scandinavia the new king drank a horn of liquor before 
:,aking his seat on the throne. 1* European monarchs after 
coronation take the Sacrament. So in Catholunsm do married 
couples. Interesting xariant.s are the following In Aventan 
imea the first food given to the new-horn child was thefiaema- 
iiu'e.i® Among the Tshi peoples the father pi^ es his son a name 
y squirting rum from his mouth upon him. Rum is poured 
lilt on the ground for the aneestors on the same ocf'asion.n 
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.. 142 f. 
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143. 

3 B. H. Thomson, \n JAI xxiv. 3.62. 
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When a child ig received into the Kok-ko of the Zufti, his 
‘godfather’ drinks ‘holy water’ and gives it to the child to 
dnnk. This godfather acts as a sponsor, and takes the vows 
in place of the childJ These customs explain themselves. 

As i)art of his initiation the Southern Massim hoy drinks salt 
water mixed with unripe niango-flesh. He bathes in the sea, 
and drinks some sea-water. Then he drinks some ooco-nut 
milk. Whatever the meaning of these drinks, they play a 
considerable part in the process of man-making.* In savage 
pubertal ceremonies milk is sometimes drunk in connexion 
with a pretended new birth. Ancient religion had this fiction. 
After the new birth of the taurobolium (q.v.) the initiate was 
fed on milk, like a new-born babe.* 

Ideas of invigoration are one of the most obvious 
reactions to the effect of strong drinks. ‘ Dutch 
courage’ has been an important factor in history. 
At a ceremony previous to war the Tobelorese give 
their iieadrnen palm-wine outside the temple. 
After drinking tne wine the generals run seven 
times round tlie temple.’* This custom is possibly 
a naive way of inspiring the leaders of the people. 
Ancient classical autliors give several accounts of 
races whose practice it was to go into battle drunk. 

‘ It is extremely probable that the funeral Bacntice of men 
and animals in many coses involves an intentmn to vivify the 
spirits of the deceohed with the warm, red sap of life.’* The 
shades in Hades renew their life by drinking blood.8 The offer¬ 
ing of a drink is a frequent method of animating a fetish, and 
IS thus analogous to the use of drink as an institutional rile. 
The Tshi negro squeezes rum upon his new-made ituhnian, 
saying ‘ Eat this and speak.’"? 

In metaphor and mythology drink play.s a more 
considerable part than food. From similes like 
‘ as cold water to a thirsty soul ’ ® to tln^ metaphor¬ 
ical deHcrijition of Spinoza as ‘a (lod-intoxicated 
man,’ all the psychical reactions of drinks are 
expressed in language. 

in religion tin' story of wine constitutes a 
distinctly ideal element, and it is liere that the 
function of drink receives not only a sort of 
apotlieosis, but jierhaps a sound pliysiological 
explanation. 

The Vedic gods were originally mortal ; immortality was 
a('<juirefl l)y, among other method^, the drinking of unna.^ 
Similarly the Homeric gofis attained immortality by drinking 
nectar and eating ambrosia.?^ In the mythology of ancient 
Babylonia, Hasisudra brouKht into the ark a supply both of 
l>eer and of wine.?* According to the Mexurnns, the first human 
beings created by the gods fed on 

The sociological significance of orgiasticism has 
not yet been studied. 

‘ \Vine or spirituous liquor inspires mysterious 
fear. The abnormal mental state which it produces 
suggests the ideti that there is something 3U])er- 
natural in it, that it contains a spirit, or is perhaps 
itself a spirit.’*^ The Siamese, intoxicated by the 
s])irit arrack, says he i.s iios.scssed by the ‘spirit,’ 
in the Animistic sense, of the liquor.’^ Thus the 
juice of tlic grape is the blood of tlie vine, its soul 
or life. ‘ The drinking of wine in the rites of a 
vine-god like Dionysus is not an act of revelry, it 
is a solemn sacrament.’*® 

8onie typical cases of the religious and social 
uses of strong drink remain to be mentioned. No 
attempt is made to deline stages of evolution. 
'I'lie earliest Brahmanism used spirituous liquors 
in acts of worsliip. Arrack was oll'ercd to the gods. 
The Sautrfimnnl and Vdjnin'yii rites were tyiiical 
for the drinking of surCi^ and the soina rite was in 
celebration of the .soinn itself. The later Vedas 
prohibited the worshipper from drinking the 
(;eremonial liquor lor a sensual purposcu The 
Saktas to-day liave actually the .same principle, 
and purify the liquors before worshiji.The 
followers of Zarathushtra have clung to the old 
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way more consistently than the Hindus. Liquor- 
drinking forms part of almost all Farsi ceremonies 
to-day. Liquor is specially consecrated on New 
Year s Day.^ 

The Eucharist in its early form has the mark of 
a periodic winesdrinking, breaking up tlie ‘fast’ 
of work-a-day life. It was necessary for organizers 
like St. Paul to prohibit excess^~a fact which 
shows tliat wine was freely taken. The wine 
represented the blood of Christ and conferred 
immortality. In the course of history the use of 
wine has been denied to others than the celebrant, 
and in Churches which allow all worsliippors u\ 
partake of the chalice the wine is not drunk but 
tasted. The Hebrew Cup of Blessing is an analogue 
of the Chri.stian wine of the Eucharist. The early 
Christians made a free communal use of the sacreil 
drink ; it was given to the dead ; vials of it were 
placed in the grave, witli cups inscribed with toasts, 
such as ‘ Drink and long life ! ’ ® 

For very special oUerings to a god the Bhils 
make kUiAtri, ‘ virgin liqin»r.’ The distillers in 
this ca.se must bathe and wear newly washed 
clothes hefoie commencing operations.* 

For special purposes, oth(‘r than inspiration, a 
priest may become intoxicated. On certain days 
the high priest of the Zapotecs was obliged to be 
drunk. On one of tliese lie cohabitcil with a 
Virgin of the Sun.® 

Co<l8 reflect in an intensified form the ideals and 
liabits of their worshipoers. If a god is housed, 
clothed, and fed, he is also supplied with drinks. 

A diflicult problem is presented by various 
customs of eating the dead. Their discussion 
belongs elsewhere ; but they show variation even 
in the case of drinking. 

The Cocomas of tlie Amazoii* ground the boiiea of their dead 
to i)Owder and drunk this in their beer. They said ‘it was 
better to be inside a friend than to be swallowed up by the cold 
earth.’6 The Xinianas mingled the ashes of the dead w-ith their 
drink.7 Here there can be no survival of eaniubaliHin. The 
Angoni make the ashes of the dead into a broth. This must be 
lapjied up with the hand, and not drunk in the ordinary way.*^ 
The native practice, generally confined to the women, of drink¬ 
ing some of the fluids drawn from the decaying body of a dead 
relatne is a commonplace of Australian anthropology. 

As a preliminary to the problem may be 
mentioneif the frequent occurrence of morbid 
perversions of appetite in cases of strong emotion. 
If such perversion be applied to a psychosis of 
affection or respect, the Australian and similar 
practices are more easy to understand. 

The Irish wakv is a familiar example of the practice of drink- 
irig to celebrate death. In NN e^t Afnca the'Tshi people drink 
bejivil\ during the fast which follow s a death, ami the mourners 
are generally intoxuated.^ The same is the ('ase among the 
Yoruhas.i^ But it is chiefly after the funeral that drinking is 
the rule of the feast. 

At funerals among the Woolwa Indians there is much drink¬ 
ing of mishla. A long line of cotton is stretohetl, like a telegraph 
wire, from the house of the dead, where the <lrinking takes 
plac-e, to the burial-ground where the body has been deposited. 
‘ I have seen the white thread following the course of the river 
for inant miles, crossing and re-cros^ing the stream He\eral 
tunes.’u Ab soon as a Kangala man dies, the faiml\' j^eLs in 
large supplies of sugar-cane wine. Dancing and drinking are 
carried on for three or four days and nights, or until the wine 
is finished.?* The Guiana Indians drink and dance at the funeral 
feast ?8 

Among the Tshinyai of the Zambesi the native beer, pombf, 
pla\ B a considerable part in post-funeral rites. For the ceremony 
of hoiui, a large quantity is jireparcd. Holes are bored alx)vo 
the gia\e and poinbe is poured in. In one hole, in front of the 
house where the grave is, the mourners wash their hands with 
pombe. As the procession retires, a widow of the deceased fshe 
IS called rnt/m/io, the sjiirit), her head covered with calico, 
constantly calls out for poinbe, which she drinks beneath the 
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ooverinp. At the house of the head widow a iargfe hole is dii; 
and well cemented. This is tilled with pombe, and every on 
lies down and drinks it without help of spoon or vessel. A feus 
follows, consjstinjf of pombs and meat.^ 

Various considerations, some of which are sup 
plied in the above-cited cases, su^^gest that drinking" 
at funerals and their anniversaries is motivated by 
a double impulse, or rather by two complementary 
impuls(\s, namely, the desire to slide sorrow, and 
the desire to oive the dead a share in the },,mod 
tliin;,;s of the world to which they still l>elon^% 
tliou; 4 h absent in tlie body, d’liese t wo expressions 
of feclin^j:, coupled with t he ‘ synifiathy ’ shown by 
the community, render funenil diinkin" a typical 
case of social instinct. Secondary ideas necessarily 
supervene. 

The universal employment of a drink of fellow¬ 
ship to institute and also to tiuminate a social 
j»roc('s.s is found in the case of jmlxu tal ceremonies, 
thou;;li rarely, 'rim reason is tiiat, in this case, 
the process does not include a pair of persons. In 
the cas(i of mairia;,m and covenants tliis essemlial 
condition of a ‘-ocial act is patent,, ft may be sai<l 
that (be reci|uocal jirocess in the former class is 
bctw('eii the novice and the imuubers of the stadal 
state to wliich he is adniittisl. And in many 
analo;jtous cases this is reco;i,ni/.od, tlion;L;h the mind 
in its more ju'imitive st.'iyi's is slow to leco.^ni/e by 
concrete expicssiou such abstract i<leas as that of 
commiinity, lint in these stn; 4 (.‘s the other member 
of the collide may be found in the ‘ ^^mdfatbm-’ or 
sf)on.sor, on the one band, and indivicinal mcmlKU.s 
either of the same or of tin* other sex, the latter 
bein^" the indirect object ive of t he initiation. 'I'lius 
anionj^^ many early peojiles the boys after initiation 
drink with the .itirls. Similar ceremonit‘s are iier- 
formed in connexion wit li the? sponsor. After initia¬ 
tion the A-kamba youth maKes liom^y-beer, and 
<[ives it to the elder who looki'd after him durin^^ 
the cerenionies.2 At tlie end of the ntonjanr., the 
Kalbr ceremony performtal to celebrate a j^irl’s 
arrival at niiberty, the ^drl’s nearest female relative 
drinks milk, and then hands the bowl to the ;^nrl 
to drink.^ From such practices there may easily 
develop ideas of tabu, which is to be ended by 
drinkinj^ or other rite of passa^^e. Thus, in Central 
Australia the man whose blood has In'en taken to 
RUjiply another with health or atren|i:th is tabu (x) 
him until lie releasi^s liim from the ‘ ban of .silence’ 
by ‘singing over bis inontli.’^ 

Marriage is universally the occasion of a social 
feast, and the rite in which the bridal jiair drink 
together is one of the most prevalent methods of 
tying the knot. There is thus both individual and 
social drinking at weddings. Sometimes tlie latter 
is not siiared I>y tlie marrying jiarties ; sometimes 
tlie individual drinking rite is extended to rela¬ 
tives ; and sometimes it is carried out by tliem as 
siKinsors for the bride and bridegroom. Naturally 
there is considerable variation in the ritual of the 
act of union. 

At Tipperfth wecJdinfffi the l)ride receives a f^lass of liquor 
from her mother. She takes this to the hridegroom, sits on his 
kuee, and, after drinkim^ some of the liquor, ^:ives the rest to 
him.® Among the Kaffirs, milk from the bridegroom's cows is 
presented to the bride. Her drinking of this milk renders the 
marriage complete, and the tie indissoluhle. The guests exclaim, 
‘She drinks the milk! She has drunk the inilk!’^ Among 
the Nakri Kunbis of Thana, Injiior is given to the pair when 
the w’edding ceremony is completed.7 The girl relatives of the 
Khyoungtha bride bar the entrance to the village against 1 e 
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bridegroom with a bamboo. Across this he has U) drink with 
them a ‘ loving-cup of fraternity ’ before he is allowed to enter j 
At weddings m Morocco the priest hands to the parr a oup of 
wine which he has blessed. When both ha^e drunk of it, the 
glass IS dasheil to the ground by the bridegroom, with a covert 
■ailing that he w'lshes they may never be parted until the glass 
..t.ttin becomes perfect.’2 In the Manuahiki the jiriesL 

gives the man a coco-nut containing its niiJk. The man drinks, 
and the woman after him.3 Among the Urkas. a (;up of hcer 
IS given to each of the two parties; they mix the beer, and 
then drink it. This completes (lie marriage.-^ In the MoIucc,a8, 
Japan, Bengal, Brazil, Rus.sia, .Scandinavia, and many districts 
of Fiiiojie, tlie bridal pair drink, as the marriage ceremony or 
part of it, wine or beer from one vessel.® At Bcni-lsrail wed- 
lings the bridegroom pours wine into the bride’s mouth.In 
korca and (’lima the pair drink wine from two cups, which are 
,ieil together fiy a red thread.7 In Ghristian couiilncs Llio rite 
IS separated from the marriage ceremonial proper, but is carried 
out indirectly when the pair receive together tlie wine of tlio 
Communion, wiiuJi is to be partaken of immediately or soon 
\ftcr tlie marriage itself. Among tlie Goyi^s, the res})eci,ive 


Drinking together at marriage is a rite which 
apjilies to two parties the princijiles of social 
drinking. Sharing in an act is a .sort of rerd- 
procily, and togidlu'r M’ith interchange of gilts 
constitutes the fiimlanicntal principle of sordety. 
The more abstrac*t idt'as of similaiity, union, and 
identity follow, and tlie simple ritual of sharing 
has a corresponding development. From the lie- 
ginning then* aie also nnolved in the nrocess, but 
uncoiisidoiisly, I, he reactions to the pliysiulogical 
foldings of iclreshmcnt, and in particular to the 
cllec.ts of alcohol, which increase botli self-feeling 
and altruism. 

I’ure altruism is the primary motive of many a 
custom whiidi involves a simple sharing of drink. 
Here is tlie virtue of tlie man who gives a ciip of 
cob! water to a little one (Mt ltd-). 'Fhe natives 
of India have the custom of erecting slieds for the 
giving of water or hutter-niilk to poor wayfarers." 

Secondary motives, such as a gemnal desire to 
conciliate or a wish to avoid the injury of a curse 
or an evil eye, come to obscure the primary. In the 
luocession preceding the circumcision of an Kgyp- 
lian hoy is a servant carrying a skin of water and 
lirass cups. Now and then lie lills a cup and oilers 
it to a passer-by. Another servant carries a tray 
with materials for cotlee. It is his business, when 
they pass a well-dressed person, to lill and present 
him with a cuj»; the person gives him something, 
peiliaps a half-iiiastre.The analogy of otlier 
Egyptian customs suggests here the avoidance of 
the evil eye. 

Even towards slain animals and the human 
objects of social resentment pure altruism is 
shown. Indians of the Orinoco, after killing an 
animal, pour into its mouth some liquor, ‘ in orrler 
that the soul of tin* dead beast may inform its 
fellows of the welcome it has met witli, and tliat 
they, too, cheered by the prospect of the same 
kiml reception, may come with alacrity to be 
killeil.’ “ One may take leave to assign a worthier 
motive as the origin of this custom. Similarly, 
though primitive peoples shaie their drink with 
the dead, some have learnt to explain the custom 
of jilacing such things in the grave as a method of 
imliicing the dead to be quiet, and not to come and 
pe.ster the living for anything tliey want. 

The co-operative totems of Australia are perhaps 
the earliest instance known of the principle of co- 
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operative industry elevated into a system. Among 
tne totems of the Central Australians is a water- 
totem. A member of this may drink water when 
alone ; but, if he is in company, it is necessary for 
him to receive it, or the permission to take it, from 
an individual who belongs not to that totem, but 
to a moiety of the tribe of wiiich the water-man is 
not a member—a complementary moiety. Tlie 
nrinciple, according to Spencer-Gillen, is that of 
mutual obligation between complementary food- 
totems, regulating the supply of rood and drink.^ 

But the principle of reciprocal service is at the 
root of all social phenomena. Some of its forms 
are curious ; others seem totally unlike theorigirial 
type. Secondary ideas, once more, are responsible 
for these fluctuations. An African wife drank the 
medicine intended for her husband, in the belief 
that he Avould be cured. ^ A similar notion is seen 
in the belief that what a man drinks may affect 
the child whose birth is expected. A further de¬ 
velopment is reached in such customs as tliat of 
the Kwakiutl Indian, who, after biting a pie(*e of 
flesh from the arm of a foe, drinks hot water in 
order to inflame the wound.* At this stage of 
sophistication there is often a choice of absurdities. 
The Indian miglit be supposed anxious for his own 
digestion rather than for the increase of sufl’ering 
on the part of his foe. 

Anotner case of the intrusion of a secondary idea 
is to be seen in the Australian custom of drinking 
human blood before starting on an (avenging 

expedition). 

‘ Every man of the party drinks some blood, and also has 
some spurted over his body, so as to make him what is called 
uchutiiyna, that is, lithe and active. The elder men indicate 
from whom the blood is to be drawn ; and the men so Mclcctcd 
must not flecline, thoug^h the amount drawn from a sinjflc indi¬ 
vidual is often very great; indeed, we have known of a case in 
which hlood was taken from a j'oung and strong man until he 
dropped from sheer exhaustion.’* 

The beginning of a venture or expedition is uni¬ 
versally celebrated by drinking, on the princijile of 
invigoration, as in the old English ‘ stirrup-(mp.’ 
But in the Australian example a further notion 
has come in. If on such an occasion a man joined 
who had some connexion with the tribe to be 
visited, he was forced to drink hlood with the 
party, and, ‘having partaken of it, would he 
bound not to aid his friends by giving them 
warning of their danger.’® 

The Indians of the (’ordilleras drink of the water 
of a river, and pray the god to let them pass over. 
So did the old Peruvians.® Dingan’s army at tlie 
banks of the Ubulinganto strewed charcoal on the 
water, and then drank of it, ‘ the object perhaps 
being to deprecate some evil power pos.sessed by 
the river.’More probably the aim is to adapt 
one’s self to the ooject by contaco, to produce 
fellow-feeling and sympathy by communion. 

Ideas of union similar to those concerned in 
marriage ceremonies of drinking, but involving 
from the outset, or at least producing, ipso facto, 
the secondary ideas of mutual respon.sihility by 
means of inoculation, or ingestion of the other^s 
substance, or a conditional emrs^, have built up 
what may be described as the legal forms of social 
drinking. ‘The drinking of human blood, or of 
wine mixed with such blood, has been a form of 
covenant among various ancient and mediaeval 
peoples, as well as among certain savages.’ * ‘He 
who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer a 
stranger but a brother, and included in the my.stic 
circle of those who have a share in the life-blood 
that is common to all the clan. ’ ® Robertson Smith’s 
induction is actually a tertiary stage of thouglit 
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on the subject, but present and powerful in the 
social consciousness of Arabs and other peojiles. 
Among other details in point is the fact tliat blood- 
brotherhood itself is often nroduced by drinking 
any substance other than blood. See Brother¬ 
hood (artificial). 

The ordeal, often termed ‘ drinking the oath,’ is 
a legal aj)pli(*ation of a secondary idea. 

To extract the tnith from a man, the Nej^ro dips a bahsum 
in rum, Tiiie rum is then offered to the man, and, if he lies, 
makes his belly swell. A man claiminjf a debt due to a decease^i 
jerson drinks the water in which he has washed the corjise. In 
ejcal actions before the chief, the Oiitim drink is drunk os an 
oath and ordeal. It is a poisonous emetic.^ A Masai accused of a 
crime drinks hlood, arm repeats these words; ‘If 1 have done 
this deed, may God kill me.’ 3 

Hospitality, a virtue of universal occurrence, is 
often complicated by superstitious accretions due 
to fear of the stranger within the gates. 

As soon as a stranger enters the house of a Jivaro 
or Canelo Indian, each of the women ofl'ers him a 
calabash of chu ha. A guest is welcomed by the 
Herero wdth a enp of milk.* These are simple acts 
of fellow feeling. It is particularly among Arab 
races that the custom attains complexity. 

Amonp the luMnadic Arabs of Morocco, ' as soon as a stranger 
ii]r)) 0 .ar 8 in the \illa^e, some water, or, if he be a person of cTis- 
tiiuM ion, some milk, IS ^ireserited to him, Shoulrl he refuse to 
partake of it, he i.s not allowed to ^o freely about, but has to 
stay in the villaj^e mowpie On askinj; for an explanation of 
Lius custom, I was told that it was a prei^utiou a^jaiiist the 
8tranj{(“r; should be steal or otherwise misbehave himself, the 
drink would cause his knees to swell so that he could not escape. 
In other w'ords, he has drunk a conditional cur«e.’4 Zaul-al- 
Khail refused to sla\ a thief who had surreptitiously drunk from 
hiH father’s milk-howl.^ 

Health-drinking, the provinatio of the Latins, 
has some variation.s. One lorm is the sharing of 
a drink ; the j)erHon doing honour drinks first, and 
hand.s the cup (in Greek life this became the pro- 
jierty of the person honoured) to the other. Another 
IS drinking alone, with a look or a sentiment of 
goodwill towards the person honoured. The pro¬ 
jection outwards of the drinker’s will is typitied in 
many hinguagos, as in most of the customs, by 
emphasizing the fact that he drinks first. 

Amonjf the Ba-Yaka and Ba-Huana, the host drinks first, and 
the Kuest after him.® At Abyssinian mead-drinkings the host 
drinks first, hy way of showing that the liquor is not poisoned. 
He notifies a servant which guests need their cups replenished. 
On receiving the drmk, the guest rises and bows.? Among the 
Kaffirs, It is not etuiuette to give beer to a guest without first 
tasting it. This, according to the account given, is Intended to 
safeguard the guest against poison.® 

Terms like ‘ pledge’ connote the idea of guaran¬ 
teeing goodwill. 'iMie poison-test is obviously not 
the origin of the cu.stom of the host or pledger 
drinking first. When that custom took on second¬ 
ary ideas, one of these would be the affirmation 
that what the host offers is his own, and that it is 
of his best. 

In barbarism the drinking-bout so called is 
often the form of political diHciission. The cliief 
of the A-kikuyu gives his people the news at beer- 
drinkings, to which he invites them.® 

With agricultural drinking-feasts we return to 
man’s immediate relations to intoxicating or re¬ 
freshing drink. Drinking is a social rite in con¬ 
nexion with the ceremonial eating of the new 
crops. 

Lithuanian peanants observe a festival called Sabarics, ' the 
mixing or throwing together,’ when the sowing of the new corn 
has taken place. The Cheremiss celebrate the baking of the 
first bread from the new corn by a ceremonial drinking of beer. 
‘The w'hole ceremony looks almost like a caricature of the 
Eucharist.' At the cutting of the rice the Coorgs of South 
India drink a liquor of milk, honey, and sugar._ 

1 A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 197 f. 

> Hollis, The Masax, Oxfoi^, 190.'), p. 346. 

» Simson, in JAI ix. (1880) 891; Ratzel, li. 480. 

* Westermorck, MI i. 690. 

» W. K. Smith, Kinship, I^ndon, 188.6, p. 149f. 

« Torday-Jojre, in J^/xxxvi. 42. 279. 

7 Ratzel, iii. ‘228, .T29. » D. Leslie, 206. » Routledge. 63. 

10 Frazer, (/B^ii. 319-323, quoting I’l fcLorius, DelirUe PrunHt^, 
Berlin, 1871, pp. 60-64, and Georgi, Beschreibuv^aUer Sationen 
des russischen Reiehs, 8t. Petersburg, 1776, p. 
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In such rites tliere is the social consecration, im^ 
plicit or explicit, of wine itself and its sources. 

It is perhaps merely an ahnormality that fasting 
mong many peoi)le8 does not exclude drinking 
strong liquor. Tliis is notably the case in West 
Africa. Spirits are largely drunk during the fast 
after a death, and mourners are generally intoxi¬ 
cated. During the fast-days of the yam harvest 
the people drink hard, and the king and chief dis¬ 
tribute orandy and rum.^ 

For various obscure reasons, great personages of 
the sacred world are often restricted to pure water. 

The ancicMit kind's of were restru'ted to a prescribed 

quantity of wine per Plutarch sa^s they never drank it 

at all, because it is the lilood of bciti^fs who fouj^ht ajfainst the 
go<l8 2 The chief of the Karennis of Burma ‘attains his position 
not by hereditary right, hut on account of his hahit of abstaining 
from rice and h(|U(ir. The mother, too, of a candidate for the 
chieftainship must have eschewed these thinyrs ... so long as 
she was with child. Duringthat time she tnight not . . . drink 
water from a common well.'* The Rodia, or Bodio, the pontiff 
of the (ireho people of West Africa, may not drink water on the 
highway.* Here there is clearly a reference to 'puntv.' Prie8t.3 
in Abyssinia drink neither uirie nor mead.® Wine might not be 
taken into the temple at Heliojiolis, and no one might enter the 
temple at Delos unless his wystem were free from wiiie.<* 

Asceticism naturally would interdict stimulating 
drinks, as it interdicts all tendency to expansion. 

‘ Water was the pure and innocent beverage of the primitive 
monks ; and the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily 
portion of half a pint of wine, which had been extorted from 
niin by the intemperance of the age.’7 

Many peoples low in the scale of culture em¬ 
phasize by law the natural aversion of childhood, 
not to speak of womanhood, to intoxicants. The 
A-kikuyu, for instance, allow no one to drink beer 
until he has reached the status of ‘elder.’** The 
Chaco Indians forbid women and children, even 
youths, the use of intoxicants.® 

LiTKRATuai,--Thi8 is fully given In the footnotes. 

A. K. Crawley. 

DRUIDS. —d'he elaborate sy.stem of theology 
and [ihilosophy ascribed to the Druids by theolder 
scliool of writ(‘rs, and the esoteric dticlrines sup¬ 
posed to have been handed down from pagan times 
in the bardic s(‘liools of Wales, have no foundation 
in fact, though they still have a hold upon the popu¬ 
lar fancy, wliich loves to think of trie Druids as 
a mysterious Celtic priesthood, guardians of pure 
doctrines—the relics of a primitive revelation. 
Much of this is due to the classical writers them¬ 
selves, who had strange notions about the Druids. 
A strictly scientific examination of the evidence 
proves that there was little that was mysterious 
or esoteric about them ; nor, tliuugh we may regret 
the paucity of the evidence, is it likely that, had 
it been fuller, it would have given any support to 
those unscientilic opinions. Our knowledge of the 
Druids rests mainly uj)on what Caesar, in a passage 
of some length {d^ Bell. Gall. vi. 13 f.), and Fliny 
and other writers in shorter notices, have handed 
down, and upon occasional references in the Irish 
texts. The monumental and epigrajihic evidence 
is practically 7iil, although Dom Martin {Bel. des 
Gatilois, Paris, 1727) and others insisted that the 
figures on various bas-reliefs in Caul were Druids 
engaged in ritual acts. 

I. Origin of the Druids. —Opinion is still divided 
regarding the origin of the Druids, whether they 
arose in Caul or in Britain, and whether they 
formed a pre-Celtic or simply a Celtic priesthood. 
Nothing was known definitely by the classical ob¬ 
servers. While IMiny {/hV xxx. I) seems to think 
that Druidisrn passed from Gaul to Britain, Ciesar 
1 A. B. Ellin, THki-»peaking PeopUs, 229, 239, Eioe-gpeaking 
PeopLeif, Ix)ndon, IbOC, p. 162. 

3 Diod. Sic. i. 70; Plutarch, de It. et Osir. 6. 

9 IA xxl. 817. 

* H. H, Johnston, Libtria, rx)ndon, 1906, ii. 1077. 

» Ratz«l, ii. 329. 

« Plutarch, de It. et Otir 6; Dittenberger, Syll. Inter. Grac.9^ 
Leipzig, 1898-1901, no. 664. 

7 Gibbon, Decline and tall, ch. xxxvii. 

* BoutJedge, 62. • Grubb, 184. 


(vi. 13) says : ‘The system is thought to have been 
devised in Britain and brought thence into Gaul ; 
and at the present time they who desire to know 
it more accurately generally go thither for the 
purpose of studying it.’ Possibly, however, Ciesar 
IS relating what was a current opinion rather than 
an actual fact, since he says ‘is thought’ {exusti- 
viatur). This opinion may have been l)ased on 
the fact that the system w'as held to be purer in 
Britain than in Gaul, where, in the south at least, 
it had perhaps come in contact with other influ¬ 
ences, e.g. (ireek philosophy, through the colonies 
at Marseilles. Taking Ciesar’s words as a state¬ 
ment of fact, D’Arbois de Jubainville {Les Di'nideSy 
Paris, 1906, p. 23 f.) and others (Desjardins, G6og. 
de la Gaule roin.y Paris, 1876-85, ii. 518 ; Deloche, 
RDMnxxw. 446) hold that Druidisrn originated in 
Britain. The former maintains that tlie Druid.s 
w'ere the jiriests of the Goidels, who, wdien con¬ 
quered by the Celts from Gaul, in turn imposed 
tneir priesthood upon their conquerors. The 
Druidic 33 'stem then passed over into Gaul about 
200 B.C., where it was equally triumphant. All 
this is based upon no other evidence than Ciesar’s 
statement. Valroger {Les CelteSy Paris, lcS79, p. 
158) further derives British Druidisrn from the 
Pluenicians, for reasons which are purely fantastic; 
and equally fantastic is its derivation from Bud¬ 
dhistic sources (W ise, Hist, of Paganism in Gale- 
doniay London, 1884). 

A growing school of writers has on various 
grounds adopted (ho theory that Druidisrn was 
pre-('eltic in origin, and imposed itself upon the 
Celtic conquerors in (.Taul and Britain. The Druids 
are not fouml in the Danube area, in Cisalpine 
regions, or in I’ransalpine Gaul outside the region 
occupied by the ‘Celtie,’ i.e. the short, hrachy- 
ceplialie lace of the anthropologists (Holmes, 
Cfesar's Conquest of Gauly London, 1899, p. 15). 
But the references to the Druids are so casual, 
especially as no classical writer professed to write 
a complete account of this priesthood, that this 
negative evidence cannot be taken as conclusive. 
Moreover, it cuts both w'ays, since there is no 
reference to Druids in Aquitania—a non-Celtic 
region (Desjardins, ii. 519). On the other hand, 
the earliest reference to the Druids in tw o (Leek 
writers c. 200 B.C., cited by Diogenes Laertius 
(i. 1 ), seems to testify to their existence outside 
Gaul; while Celtic jiriests, though not formally 
called Druids, were known in Cisalpine (iaul 
(Livy, xxiii. 24). Professor Rhys postulates Druid- 
ism as ‘the common religion of tne aboriginal in¬ 
habitants from the Baltic to Gibraltar,’ from whom 
the incoming Celts adopted it {Celt. Brit.'^y London, 
1884, p. 72) ; and in this he is followed by (loinme, 
who finds many of the Druidic beliefs and practices 
—the redemption of one life by another, magical 
spells, shape-shifting, the customs of the Druids 
in settling property succi'ssion, boundaries, and 
controversies, and in adjudging crimes—opposed 
to Ar^^an sentiment {Ethnology in Folk-lore^ Lon¬ 
don, 1892, p. 58, Village Communityy London, 
1890, p. 104). This begs tlio whole question of 
what was Aryan and what was non-Aryan ; and, 
indeed, there is every reason to believe that Aryan 
sentiment w'as as backw ard, if not more so, in such 
matters as that of the pre-Aryan folk. Nor is it 
easy to understand why the Aryan Celts were con¬ 
quered by the Druidic priesthood, if their ‘senti¬ 
ment ’ was so opposed to the beliefs and practices 
of the Druids. On the other hand, the arguments 
used by Reinach {RCel xiii. 189, ‘ L’Art plastiquo 
en Gaule et le druidisme ’) in support of the pre- 
Celtic origin of the Druids suggest a higher religi¬ 
ous outlook on the part of the pre-Celtic peojile. 
The Celts, he says, had no images, and this argues 
that images wen 3 forbidden, and only a powerful 
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priesthood could have forbidden them. But the 
pre-Celtic peoples in Gaul had equally no inia^jjes, 
while, on the other hand, they had vast niega- 
lithic structures. Therefore, afj:ain, ordy a powerful 
priesthood could have forbhlden tiieoneand forced 
the people to erect the other. Tlie same priest¬ 
hood, the Druids, continued to exercise that power 
over the Celts wliich they had exercised over the 
abt^riginal race. The Celts adopted the Druidic 
religion en bloc ; but, when the Celts appear in 
history, Druidism is in its decline, the military 
caste rebelling against the foreign priesthood and 
taking its place. In answer to these arguments 
it may be pointed out that the Celts do not appear 
to have had a religious prejudice against images 
(see (Jelts, § XIV.); again, the adoption of the 
aboriginal religion «n bloc would be credible only 
if the Celts had no religion and no })riests of their 
own, wliile it leaves unex))lained the fact that 
they did not adopt the (uistom of er(‘cting mega- 
lit liic. structures ; finally, the opposition of the 
military to tlie priestly caste is no argument for 
the foreign origin of the latter, since such an op]M)- 
sition lias been found wlnut^ver tlu'sfy two (‘astes, 
existing side by sidii, have each desired sujinunacy. 

2 . The * gutuatri.’—Besides the Druids, theC(dts 
had certain juiests, called (jutitatri, attached to 
(certain cults like the Roman Jlomcns. D’Arbeis 
(p. 2 tl‘.) argues that the (pituatri were the only 
nativeCelt i(* priesthood,and tliat, when the Druirls, 
whose functions were more general, weie adopted 
by the (kdts, the (jutuatri assunnsl a lower jdace. 
It is much more likely that tiiey were a speidal 
branch of the Druidic jiriesthood, attacdied to the 
cult of some jiarticular god. Ausonius calls Rhce- 
bitius Bclcni crditiiiis (perhaps the Latin e<{uivalent 
of gutuatros), wliile he was of a Druidic sto(*k like 
another servant of Belenus mentioned elsewhere 
{Frof, V. 7, xi. 24) ; and this suggests a connexion 
between the two. Livy distinguishes the saccr- 
dutes from the antisfilcs of the temple of the 
Boii (xxiii. 24), and this may refer to j)ruidsand 
gutunfi'i. Classical evidence tends to show that 
the Druids were a great inclusive priesthood, with 
priestly, iirophetic, magical, medical, legal, and 
poetical functions. Most of these functions are 
ascribed to the Druids by Caesar. Fdsewhere we 
hear of ditlerent classes—bruids (philosophers and 
theologians), diviners, and bards (Diod. Sic. v. 31 ; 
Strabo, IV. iv. 4 [p. 197]; Arum. Marc. xv. 9). Strabo 
gives in Greek form the native name of the divincus 
as oi’dreij, which was probably in Celtic rdto<i (Irish 
fdith). The bards in all three writers are a cla.ss 
by themselves, wdio sing the deeds of renowned 
warriors; but since vdiis' means both ‘ ’ 

and diviners may not have been (juite 

distinct from the hards. The connexion between 
Druids and divimus is still closer. No sacrilice 
was complete without a j)hiiosopher or Druid, 
according to Diodiuois and Strabo, yet ladh .speak 
of tlie sacrilicial functions nf the diviners ; wluie, 
though the Druids wiue of a higlier intellectual 
grade and studied moral philosojihy as well as 
Nature (Timageiies). according to the same writer 
and Strabo, the diviners also studied Nature. 
Augury wuis a specialty of the diviners, yet the 
Druids also madi; use of this art (Cic. dc Divin. 
i. 41, 90; Tac. Hist. iv. .'34), while rliny refers to 
‘ Druids and this race of prophets and physicians* 
{c(ttmn mcdicor\iiu(jue, xxx. 1). Thus tlie diviners 
seem to have been a Drui<lic class, drawing au¬ 
guries from the sacritices performe<l by Druids, 
while standing in relation to the bards, whom we 
may regard as another Druidic class. In Ireland we 
trace the same thiee classes. There are the Druids 
who appear in the texts mainly as magicians, 
though their former priestly functions can here 
and there be traced. There were the filid (from 


vdo, ‘I see’ [Stokes, Urktlt. Sprarbsrhatz, Got¬ 
tingen, 1894, p. 277]), leaimal jioets who occupied 
a higher rank tlian the third class, tlie binds. 4 d,e 
Jilid Mere also diviners and proiihets, while some 
of their methods of divination implied a samlice. 
Tlie Druids, who likewise w^ere ceitainly saciificial 
iriests, were also diviners and [iro))hids in 1 inland, 
fence the two classes stood in ( lose relation, like 
the Druid and vdtis of Gaul. With the ovcil’lnow 
of the Druids as a priestly class, the JUid remained 
as the learned class. D’Arbois (p. lOS) a-sumes 
that there had been a rivalry between the two 
classes, and that the Jilid, making common cause 
w'ith the Christian missionai ies, gaiiK'd their 
HUjiport. But this is unlikely, d'he A/o/, less 
markedly associated with pagan priestly hinctions, 
were less obnoxious, and may willingly have re¬ 
nounced purely pagan practice.s. At an eailier time 
(hey may have been known as /(RAi {--v(des), or 
prophets—a name apjtlied later to the OT prophets 
and sag«;s (\Vindistdi, I'diji bo Cunltige, Leipzig, 19(1,"), 
Introd. [». >wliv) ; but, as they now' ajiplied tlimii- 
selves mainly to jaadic, science, thus apji.'ii cut ly 
reducing the' bards to a lower position, tlie name 
find dcsignati'vl tlmm inoie aptly. 

'riu' connexion of the Jlhd with the Druids l^ 
further witnessed to by the fact that the foimer 
had an Ai'd or chicf-[M>et, and that, when the 
oHi(‘e was vacant, ehadion was made to it, und 
rival candidat(!s .strove for it (Stokes, 'I'vxp, L\ji\ 
Lomion, 1887, i. 52, li. 402; Windisch and Stokes, 
Ir. I'pxic, Leiyizig, 1880 9'., i. 373; ‘ Colloiiuy of 
the 'Two Sages,’ lh>ok of Leinster 187). 'rids re- 
sembh's what (Ju'sar tells of election to the ollice 
of chief-Druid (vi. 13), while there was yirobably 
a (‘hief-Druid in Ireland (§ 8 ). Theacted as 
iudges, a.s did also the Druids, while both had a 
long novitiate to serve, lasting over seveial years, 
before they wi'ie admitted to either class. 

The (/ufaafri are known mainly from niHoript lonn, but Hirtius 
{de Bell. (Jail. vni. 38) npeaks of one put to deatli by Cai.sar. 
An inscription at speaks of a gutvater Maiiis, i.e. of 

Home Celtic g;o(i identified with Murn (Bev. Epoj., I'KK), p. 230); 
two gniuatrx of the ^od Anualos occur in inset iptioiis from 
Antun, and another in one fri)in Pay-en-Vala) (see Holder, 
Altceit. Sprachachatz, Lclpzl^^ IhUlff,, i. 2040). 'I'lie ayitistitea 
teinpli mentioned i)V Livy, xxm. 24, as found aiinjiiy; the Boii, 
mav have been gutuatri, like Ausonius’ tPilUuun. G'utuatri 
may mean ‘the speakers,' i.e, they who invoked the gods 
(D’Ariiois, p. 3), and it is derived from gutu, ‘voice’ (Zeuss, 
followed bv Holder, i. 2040 ; for another explanation, see Loth, 
Ii('el xwiii. 120), the (laulish gutuatrot being Latinized os 
gu(xta(er. 

3. The Druids a native Celtic priesthood. —There 
is, tlierefore, little ground for tlie theory that the 
Druids weie a jire-tkdtic priesthood imposed ujion 
or adojit(‘d by the (’ellie conquerors. With it is 
(connected the tlic'oiy that tlie Druids had a de- 
tinite theological sysU'iii and woisliipjied only a 
f('w gods, while tliey mert'ly gave tlu'ir sanction to 
the ('elLie cults of many gods or of various natural 
(diject.s—wells, trees, etc. (Bertrand, L'el. des Goul., 
I’aiis, 1897, pp. 192 f., 2(38 f. ; Holmes, m>. rit. j). 
17). All this is juirely hypothetical, and we eori- 
elude that tlie Druiiis weie a naLiv(i yiric'^thood 
common to both hraiiclies of the (Celtic pcojile, and 
that they had grown up side by side with the 
growth of the native religion. On the other hand, 
it is far from unlikely that many of the pre-Geltic 
cults werii adopted by the Celts because they re¬ 
sembled their own native cults, and that the aliori- 
ginal priesthood may, in tune, have been incor¬ 
porated with the Druidic priesthood, just as the 
}>ie-Celtic peoyile tliemselves were Celtici/ed. A 
detailed examination of the functions of the Druids 
leave.s little doubt that tliey t( 4 ok part in tlie cult 
of natural objects, and that tliey were much 
addicted to magical practices. Rossi hiy in the 
souMi of (laul, where they felt the intluence of 
Greek civilization, and eniplo 3 X'd Greek cliai.u ters 
in writing (C;esar, vi. 14), some of these cubs and 
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)racti(“es may havo been a))andoned, and the 
Jruids may Jiave become more definitely a learned 
clays. But as a (dass tlie Druids were not a 
pliilosoj»liic priesthood, possessed of secret know 
ledf^e, while the peo])le were given over to super¬ 
stition and magi(\ Some of the cults of Celtic 
religion and much of its magic may have been 
unolhcial, in the sense that any one could j)erforn 
them, just as a Cliristian can pray witfnmt tin' 
intervention of ])riestly help. But tin; Druid.'- 
them.selves probably practised those cult.s and 
used that magic, and doubtless the ])eoj)le them¬ 
selves knew that greater success was likely to be 
obtained if a Druid were called in to help on 
these unolhcial occasions. Tiie Druids never lost 
the magical character which is found in all 
primitive pricsthood.s. Hence it is a mistake to 
regard ‘Dniidism’ as an entity outside of Celtic 
religion in general, and, on tlie whole, opposed to 
it. Tlie Celtic religion, in clVe(d-, was Druidism. 

The native Celtic name for Druid was probably druis, jfen. 
druidos. In Irish it is drui, drdi, or draot (cf. tiaelic. draoi, 
‘sorcerer’). The etymology is obscure. I'liny, conmv'tmg it 
with the CellH’ oak-cults, derived it from Qr. Spey, ‘oak,’ an 
imi» 08 Hihle derivation. Thurneysen (Keltorotnamsi'h^s, Halle, 
1884, if.iK) analyzes ‘ Druid’ into dru-uids, reganling the first 
part of the word, drtt-, as an intensive, and connecting uidx 
with ta'd, ‘to see or know.’ The resulting meaning would be 
'greatly or highly knowing,’ a meaning consonant with the 
position of the medu'ine-man or priest ever\where as one who 
knows more than his fellows (see also DstholT, I’Jfi/oidl. Parenja^ 
Leipzig, gK)l, i. l.’k'ttT., lf)3). Slokos (Crkrit. SprachHcJuitz, p. 
157) regards the etymology aa uncertain, hut coiuj>ares dpeopai, 

‘ to cry aloud,’ aOpitiu, ‘ to look,’ although the ot} mology of the 
latter Or. word is still very uncertain (cf. Boisai'ii, Diet. Myinol. 
de la lan^LT grecuxif^ Heidelberg, 1907 tf., p, 18 f.). For ogham 
inscriptions in which the name Druid occurs, see Holder, *.v. 

‘ Druida,’ i. 1330. 

. Were the Druids a philosophic priesthood? 
die earliest reference to tlie Druids by name i.s 
found in a passage of Diogenes Laertius (i. 1), 
wlio, when referring to the philosophic character 
of barbaric priesthoods, cites Sotion and pseudo- 
Aristoth' (c. 2nd cent. B.C. ) as saying, ‘There are 
among tlie Celtie and Galatte those who are called 
Druids and Semnotbeoi.’ (Jaesar, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Timagenes, Lucan, Pomponius Mela, and 
many other later writers speak of the philosophic 
science of the Druids, their schools of learning, 
and their iMilitical power; hut, on the other hand, 
most of these writer.s refer to the cruel human 
sacrili(;es of the Druids, Mela characterizing these 
as savagery (iii. 18), while Suetonius also describes 
their religion as cruel and savage {Claud. ‘25). 
I’liny does not regard them as pliilosophers, hut 
his description of the mistletoe rite suggests their 
priestly functions, though liere and in other 
passages lie associates them with magico-medical 
rites {//.tV xxiv. 65, xxix. 12, xxx. 1). d'lie ditl'er- 
ence in the.se opinions shows that a closer practical 
acquaintance with the Druids revealed tlieir true 
nature to the Roman Government, whicli fouml 
them more cruel and hloodtliirsty and superstitious 
than philosophical, h'or these reasons, and on ac¬ 
count of their liostility to Rome, the latter broke 
their power systematically (see below, ^ I2). 'rims, 
it is unlikely that the Druitis were reduced to a 
kind of medicine-men to gain a livelihood (D’Ai Imus, 
77). Pliny’s [ihrase, Druidas . . . et hoc genus 
vatum inediconnnque, appears to refer rather to 
their position before the Roman edicts and to the 
fact that tiiere were diflererit grades among them— 
some [iriests, some diVinci's, and some luactising a 
primitive medical science. Pliny’s acquaintance 
with the Druids seems to have been superlicial, 
but he evidently realized that their magical prac¬ 
tices belonged to them from the first, and were 
not the result of Roman suppression. On the 
other hand, it is probable that the Druids were 
not all at the same level over the whole Celtic 
area. But the opinion that they were lofty philo- 
gophers seems to nave been repeated by a series of 


writers, without any inquiry whether there was 
any real ground in fact for their opinion. 

'Vhe facts upon which what may be called ‘ the 
Druidic legend,’ as it appealed to the classical 
world, was based were these: the Druids were 
teachers, unlike the CHeek and Roman priests {e.g. 
they taught the doctrine of immortality), they 
were highly organized, they w(‘re skilled magicians, 
and their knowledge was sujiposed to he Divinely 
conveyed (they ‘speak the language of the gods,’ 
Diod. Sie. V. xxxi. 4). On the other hand, we must 
beware of exaggerating the descrijitions, them¬ 
selves probably exaggerated, in classical writers. 
Cmsar (vi. 14) and Mela (iii. 19) say, ‘They profess 
to know the motions of the heavens and the stars’ 
—a knowledge which need not imply more than 
the primitive astronomy of barbaric races every¬ 
where. 'rims Cicero’s Druid, Divitiacus {da Div. 
i. 41,90), though professing a knowledge of Nature, 
used it to ilivine the future. Strabo (IV. iv. 4 [p. 
197]) and Mela (iii. 19) tell of their knowledge of 
‘the magnitude and form of the earth and the 
world,’of their belief in successive transformations 
of an eternal matter, and in the alternate triumph 
of two elements, lire and water. This need have 
been no more than a series of cosmogonic myths, 
the crude .science of speculative minds wherever 
found. Similarly, the Druidic doctrine of metem¬ 
psychosis ha<l certainly no ethical bearing, and, 
troru wliat may l>e gatliered of it from Irish texts, 
did not dill’er from similar beliefs found, e.g., among 
American Indians and Negroes. 'Die pliilosophy 
of the Driiid.s, if it existed, was elusive: no classical 
writer ever (liscovcred it fully ; it exerted no in- 
lliicnce upon classical thouglit. For the same 
rea.son the tlieory of a connexion between Druidism 
and the Pythagorean system must he rejected, 
though again we must not overlook the fact that 
(ireek philosophic teachings may lia\e penetrated 
to some of the Druids lu'a the Massilian colonies. 
Probably the origin of this fabled connexion is to 
he found in the fact that the Druids taught a 
future existence in the body, and that they had 
myths, such as are found in the Irish texts (see 
Celts, § XVL), regarding transmigration. It was 
at once assumed that theio must he a link between 
these Celtic beliefs and the I’ythagorean doctrine 
of metemjKsychosis. 'riiere are, however, very real 
diflerences. The Druidic doctrine of immortality 
was not necessarily one of metempsychosis properly 
HO called, for the myths of transmigration mainly 
concerned gods and not men; and in rieithcrca.se 
was there any ethical content such as the Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrine insists on. Hut, tlie belief in this 
connexion once started, other apparent resem¬ 
blances wme exaggerated and made much of. 
Hence such statements as tiiose of Timagenes, 
that the Druids ‘conformed to the doctrines and 
rules of the discipline instituted by I’ythagoras’ 
{ap. Anini. Marc. xv. 9 ; cf. Diod. Sic. v. 28); or of 
Ammianus, tliat they lived in communities, their 
minds always directed to the search after lofty 
things; or of Hippolytus, long after Druidism liad 
disappeared in Gaul, that Zamolxis, a disciple of 
Pythagoras, had taught his doctrines to the Celts 
.soon after his death {Philos, ii. 17). There is no 
evidence that the Druids lived in communities; 
hey certainly did not do so in Ireland, and proliahly 
lie fact that they were a more or less organized 
priesthood with dillerent grades and functions (see 
above, § 2) gave rise to this opinion. We have 
seen how far their philosophic researches probably 
extended, and Hiiipolytus^ statement is obviously 
fabulous, especially as it stands alone and refers to 
a period eight centuries before liis time. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the 
Druids sought after knowledge, but it was of an 
entirely empiric kind, and must have been closely 
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connected with their practice of divination and 
magic, their hnnian yacrili(^CK, and their belief in 
the i>ower of ritual. 

5. The Druids as teachers. —To the Druids, says 
Cfiosar (vi. 13), ‘a great number of the young men 
flock for the sake of inst ruction ’ ; but the next 
paragraph suggests that it was the privilege 
of exeinntioii from military service and from 
tributii that encouraged many to go to them of 
their own accord fur instrm^tion, or to be sent to 
them by parents and relatives. Whatever the 
reason, the fact that the Druids were teachers 
cannot be doubted ; but, since their course of in* 
struction lasted ‘20 years, some of their nunils 
were probably iimier training for the j)riestly life 
rather than for general instruction. 'The Irish 
texts show that the insular Druids were also 
teachers, impaiting ‘the science of Dniidism’ 
{drvufrcht) to as many as 100 pupils at one t ime, 
wl'.ile they also taught the daughters of kings, as 
well as the fabulous heroes of the past like (hichu- 
lainn {Laahhrrr na hUidhre^ 61 ; Trip. Lif<\ 99). 
Ca's.ar writes that the subjects of knowledge were 
the doctrine of immortality, ‘ many things re¬ 
garding the stars and their motions, the extent of 
the universe and the earth, the nature of things, 
and the power and might the immortal gods’ 
(vi. 14); and verses, never (H)nimitted to wiiting, 
w'ere also learned. Strabo [lor, rit.) also speaks of 
their teachings in ‘moral scieru'e.’ d'ho teaching 
of immoitality had a practical end, for it was 
intended to rouse men to valour and make them 
fearless of death. d’heir scientific teaching was 
probably connected with magic and divination, 
and doubtless included many cosmogonic myths 
and speculations ; their theology was no doubt 
mythological—stories alxmt the gods such a.s are 
found in the Irish texts ; their moral teaching was 
such as is found in most barbaric communities. 
An example of it is handed down by Diogenes 
Daertius {proem. 5) : ‘ The Druids nhilosophizo sen- 
tentiously and obscurely—to worship the gods, to 
do no evil, to exercise courage.’ Kitual formubc, 
incantations, and runes would also be imparted. 
These last may bo the verses to which C;t‘sar re¬ 
fers, but they probably also included many myths 
in poetic form, 'fhey w'cre taught orally, in order 
to keei) them from the common people (a curious 
reason, as the common people could not read), and 
in order to exercise the memory. The oral trans¬ 
mission of the Vedas is a parallel with this. 
Writing, however, was known, and the Greek 
characters were used ; but this can hardly ajiply 
to a wude region. Perhaps there was also a native 
script, and tlie ogham system may have been known 
in (iaul as well as in Ireland, if we may judge by 
the existence of the god called Ogmios (see Celts, 
§ V.). The Irish Druids appear to have had written 
l)Ook 8 , to judge from an incident in the life of 8 t. 
Patrick {Trip. Life^ 284). Beyond what Caesar 
.says of the verses kept secret from the common 
people, and consisting of incantations and myths, 
there is no evidence that the Druids taught some 
lofty e.soteric knowledge, some noble philosophy, 
or some monotheistic or pantheistic doctrine. 
The secret formuhe were kept secret save to the 
initiated, lest they should lose their magical power 
by becoming too common, as in the parallel cases 
01 savage and barbaric mysteries cl.sewhere. 

6. Religious functions of the Druids. — The 
Druids ‘ take part in sacred matters, attend to 
public and private sacrifices, and expound the prin¬ 
ciples of religion’ (Cse.sar, vi. 13). Their priestly 
power being so great, the Druids would let no 
important part of the cult pass out of their hands. 
All details of ritual—the chanting of runes, the 
formulae of prayers, and the oflering of sacrifices— 
were in their hands; in a word, tliey were medi¬ 


ators V)etw'een the gods and men. Every known 
kind of ilivination was observed by them, and 
before all matters of importance their help iu’.sean- 
ning the future was sought (see rKLT.s, ^ XII 1 .). 
As to sacrilices, none was complete ‘witiiout the 
intervention of a Druid’ (Diod. Sic. v. xxxi. 4 ; cf. 
GiVsar, vi. 16). I’liis was j>robably also the case 
in Ireland, though little is said of sacrifices in the 
texts; we do, however, fiml Druids taking part in 
the sacrifices at Tara (D’Arbois, Cvurs de litt. 
relt.y Paris, 1883, i. 155) and at the Beltane festival 
(Conna(^ Gloss., ed. Stokes, in Three Irish Gloss¬ 
aries, London, 1862, s.v.). The cruel sacrifice.s of 
the Druids horrified the Homans, and this largely 
discounts the statements about their philosophic 
iloctrines. An instance of tluur power is soen in 
the fact that tbost) wlio refused to obey their 
decrees were interdicted from all sacrilices—a 
.severe punishment in the case of so religious a 
)(‘ople as the Gauls (Cmsar, vi. 13 and 16). The 
)iunls })layed an iiu{)ortant ])art in the native 
baptismal and name-giving rites (sec Baptism 
[Etbiiie], § 7 ), and also in all funeral ceremonies. 
Af burial, runes wane chanted, and sacrifices were 
olhued by tlie Druid, who also arranged nil the 
rites and pronounced a <liscours(' over the dead. 
The Druids woul<l also regulate all myths regard¬ 
ing the gods. Many of these would he comjiosed 
or arranged by them, but, save on Irish ground, 
all trace of them is lost, d'bey also coinjiosi'd ami 
arranged the various magic foimulm, incantations, 
and jirayers. Besides this, they who knew' tlie 
language of the gods (Diod. Sic. v. xxxi. 4) prolialily 
claimed to be incarnations of tlu'se gods, in tins 
occupying the plai'c of those earlier priest-kings 
upon whom the order of the universe depended. 
With the differentiation of king and priest some 
of the Druids may have been investeil witli such 
divinity, alt hongli in Ireland it was still ajinarciitly 
attributed to kings (see Cklt.s, § Vlll.) ; but this 
may not have debarred the Druids from claiming 
similar powers. Such divine pretensions would 
accord wnth the claim of the Druids to have cn'ated 
heavmi, earth, sea, and sun {Anticnt Laws of Ire¬ 
land, Dublin, 1865-1901, i. 22 ), while it would also 
explain the superiority of their rank over tliat of 
kings a.s alleged by Dio Chryso.stoin and discovered 
in Irish instances (see {5 9 ). 

7 . Medical and magical practices. — Pliny’s 
w'ords, Druidas et hoc genus vatum mcdieorumqne, 
may suggest that the Druids practised the heal¬ 
ing art, or that a special class attached to them 
did so. In Ireland, Druids bad also medical skill, 
and some who are not called Druids, but may 
have been associated with them, practised tliis pro- 
fe.ssion (O'Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, pp. 221 , 
641 ; Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. 215). And, as there 
were gods of healing in Gaul, so in Ireland the god 
Diancecht was 8 U})reine in this art. But, in so far 
as the Druids wmre doctors, it W'as probably flu* 
magical aspei't of medicine with wliicri they dealt. 
Thus the plants which Pliny mentions as in use by 
the Druids, or the u.se of which they recommended 
{HN xxiv. 11, XXV. 9), may have had healing pro¬ 
perties, but it was apparently the magical ritual 
with wdiich tliey were gathered, quite as nnicli as 
their own pow'ers, that counted, wdiile the use of 
them was in some cases magical, d'hc gatluTcr 
must be cloMied in white, he must liave liis feet 
naked, must make a sacrifice, and must cull the 
plant in a particular way ami at a certain time. 
The mistletoe was also used for lu^aling, hut it is 
evident that the ])lucking of it liad a much wider 
imf>ortance (for the ritual, see Cklt.s, § X.). Ihe 
classical observers w'cre so dominated by tlieir pre¬ 
conceptions of the Gaulish Druids that we hear 
little from them regarding their magical piactices. 
The Irish Druids, liowever, w'ere quite evidently 
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magicians, and tlioir practices included shape 
shilLirij^ and invisibility, conliol of the element 
and tli(^ weather, tlie j)rodncin^ of fertility, th 
use ot all kinds of spells, and the causing of slec] 
illness, or death by magical means (see Celts 
§ XV.). 'riunigh it is fiossible that the Druids o 
(iaul may have been more advanced than those o 
the islands, it is most unlikely that they did nol 
also pose as magicians, and it is more than likelv 
that it is this side of their functions to whicr 
Suetonius rebu's ^^hen be sjieaks of the ‘savage 
nature of the Druidic religion ; or Vliny, when Ir 
calls the Druids magi (.xvi. 44, xxiv. 11) or genm 
vatuDi jnrdicorumfpie {\\\. 1); or Posidonius, whei 
he says (in Diod. Sic,, v, xxxi. 5) tiiat ‘they tame< 
the people as wild beasts are taim'd.’ How far i; 
this from the attributing of a lofty philosophy tc 
the Druids ! Moreover, the wide-.sj>read use o 
human sacrifices among the Druids ol Caul make 
it extremely jirobable a ;oiori that they were als< 
wielders of magic;, while*, as ve have seen, they 
certainly use<l the art of clivination. 

8. Druidic organization, --'riie enormous powe 
wielded by the Druids both in religion and in 
politics, as well as the jirivileges which they 
claimed, makes it (ivident that they w'cre a moie 
or less closely organi/e<l jiriestly (‘orporation ; and 
this conclusion receives supjiort from the fact that 
they had tixed annual meetings in (haul (see below, 
9)» ^^^*1 t hat, as I a*sar says (vi. 13), theie was om; 
chief-Druid wielding auth irity over all the others. 
On the d('ath of the chief-Druid, he who ha<l jire- 
orniiient dignity aimmg the others succeeded to 
the otli'-e ; but, if there wmre several of equal rank, 
the sidectioii was made by vote, while sometimes 
they even contended in arnrs for the presidency. 
Idiough there were Druidic families, the priest¬ 
hood was not necessarily liereditary, since, as has 
heen seen, entrance to it was pennitted after a 
long novitiate, lliere is no direct evidence that 
the insular Druids were similarly organized ; but, 
in sjiite of the denials of some recent writers, the 
fact that there were chief-Druids in Irelarnl is seen 
from tin* texts, and .sindi a chief-Druid, primus 
magus, summoned the others togidhcr wiien neees- 
sary, e,g. against St. Patrick {J'rip. Lifr, ii. .325). 

A passage of Timagenes, cited by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (X V. ix. 8), and connecting the Druidic organ¬ 
ization with the authority of l^yth.agoras, sp(*akH 
of tlie Druids as sodaliriis aUstru'ti coyisortxis. 
This points to them as a religious corporation 
{sodahcimn), and perhaps as dwelling in camoliitic 
com m uri i ti es, if ron,9ori:i a//I is to be taken in that 
fien.se, which is not certain. Ca?sar, on the other 
hand, wdio gives the fullest account of them, says 
nothing of communities of Druids, and the pa.ssnge 
of Timagenes may simnly be an exaggeration due 
to the fact that they had some kind of organiza¬ 
tion or that there were Druidic families, and to a 
supposed following of the I^ytliagorean associations 
by them. The theory has, however, lieen revived 
by Bertrand {Rd. dcs Gaul., p. 28i)), who maintain.s 
that the Druids lived in communities like the 
Tibetan or Christian monks, devoted to abstruse 
studies, and that the Irifih monastic system was 
simply a Christian transformation of this Druidic 
community life. The Irish texts give no fiuj)])ort 
to this view ; on the contrary, there are numerous 
references to the wife and children of the Druid ; 
nor is it likely that the Druids, in all ca.se.s hostile 
to the (diristiari faith, would he transformed into 
Christian monks. The Irish mona.stic .system was 
formed on Continental models, and owed nothing 
to paganism. 

Political and judicial functions of the Druids, 
he political power of the Druids wmuld cer¬ 
tainly be augmented by their position as teachers ; 
and, though in individual cases it may have owmd 


much to a commanding personality, the evidence 
leaves little doubt that it was exercised o/licially. 
Killers and ciiiefs wmre apparently elected by theii 
choice, and Ci'esar(vii. 3.3) speaks of the magistrate 
Convictolitanis w ho, on a vacancy occurring in the 
ollice, had been elected by the priests ‘ according 
to the custom of the State.’ It was evidently a 
customary pow'cr which w^as thus exercised. In 
Ireland the Druids also intervened in the choice of 
a king. I'hey sang runes over a sleeping man wdio 
had heen fed with the flesh of a white hull slain 
lerliaps as a sacrifice, the runes being ‘to render 
lis witness trutliful’ The man then dreamt of 
tlie jierson who was to be king, and saw where he 
w’.as and what he was doing at tlie time. When tlie 
man awoke, tlie subject of Ids vision was elect(‘d 
king (Windiscli, /r. Trxtc, i. 213). l\;rliaj)H tlie 
Druids h^quiotiz.ed the man and suggested to him 
the jicrsoii whom they desired to be elected. We 
have no evidmice as to the method of election in 
(bull. Dio (’lirysostom [Drat, xlix.) says of the 
Diuids that kings were their ministers and ser¬ 
vants of their tliouglit, and could do nothing a])art 
fiom them ; aiul, although bis witness is bate* and 
may be exaggersted, it receives corroboration from 
the Iri.sh texts, in which the king is always aceoin- 
nanied by his Diuid, and is influenccal by him. 
Nloreov(*r, a singular jia.ssage in the Tdni b6 (.'u- 
dng<> (Windisch’s ed. p, 072 f, ) shows King (Viiicho- 
har giving no lesjtonse to the bringer of important 
tidings until the Druid Cathbad had apok(*ii to 
‘dm. ‘ For such was the rule in Ulster. 1’be men 
of I'Inter must not s})cak before the king, and tlie 
king must not speak before Ids Druids’ [A'Dtxnxt 
Laics of Irdand, i. 22). The political power of the 
Druids, though great, is exactly jiaralb'lcd by that 
f oth(‘r priesthoods, and iiuiy have serveii to keep 
n check the position of the warrior class. I'liey 
re(|ucntly intervened in combats, and liy their 
*xbortations ma<le peace (Diod. Sie. v. 31. 5), even 
vlien two anides were about to join battle. This 
rohahly refers to inter-trihal warfare. As to their 
udicial functions, Ciesar writes (vi. 13) : ‘ They aie 
leld in great honour, for they decide gemTally 
'egarding all disputes, public and private; and, if 
ny crime has been perjietrated, or a murder com- 
idtted, or if there be a dispute about projierty or 
-bout a boundary, they decide it. If any one, 
vbetber a public or private individual, has not 
ubmitted to their decree.s, they interdict him from 
be sacrifices.’ Such interdicted per.sons w'cre re¬ 
garded as criminals, and all shunned contact wdth 
hem ; in effect tliey were tabu. Csesar also adds 
bat they met together yearly in a (Consecrated 
pot in the territory of the Carrmtes, tlie central 
islrict of all Haul, and tldther came all who liad 
isputes and submitted to their judgments. Ca-sar 
may be referring to a bygone past rather than to 
xisting practice, since he himself mentions dis- 
mtes not settled liy Druids, while nothing is said 
■egarding any obligation to refer to Druidic judica- 
ure. That judicature was, however, far-reaching, 
nd its judpiionts wmre upheld on magi(*o-re)igious 
rounds. It is possible that the immolation of 
riminals taken in theft and other crimes was a 
gunishment ordered by the Druids (Cirsar, vi. 16), 
who would thus obtain a supply of sacrificial 
ictirns. If, as is here (‘ontended, the Druids were 
. [uirely Celtic prii^sthood, the existence among 
he Galatian Celts of a council of 300 men who 
let in a place called drniiemeton, and judged 
Times of murder, may mean that this was a council 
f Druids (.Strabo, XII. v. i. [p. .567]). Nrmefon 
mans ‘a sacred place’ like that in which the 
Gaulish Druids sat as judges, whether dru is con- 
ected wdth the first term of dru-uidos or not. It 
lould here he observed that Diogenes Laertius 
uotes a fragment of Aristotle in which the ex- 
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istence of Druids among the Galatians is asserted ; 
and there is also a later reference to this by 
Clement of Alexandria, who may, however, be 
simply echoing tliis ])assage. Tiie Irish texts 
assign judicial functions to the Jilid, not to the 
Druids ; and, unless this is due to Christian inllu- 
ence desirous of slighting the importance of the 
Druids, they may not have acted there as judges. 
If this be so, it is not easy to understand why, if 
Druidism came to Gaul from Britain, the Druids 
were able to assume judicial functions there. 
D’Arbois (n. 103) thinks, however, that the exer¬ 
cise of such functions by early Christian clergy in 
Ireland may be due to the fact tliat the pagan 
priests had a judiidal position, and, if the Jilia were 
a Druidic; class, they would then be carrying on 
the judicial functions of tlie Irish Druids. 

10. Supposed differences between Irish and 
Gaulish Druids. - - The olteii-cjuoted dillereiua's 
between the Druids of (biul and those of Irelaml 

more ajcjcaient than real. We know 
the foimer only from pagan observers; tiu; latter 
onljy^ from (dinstian observers, or from documents 
Nvhicli have jiassed through Cliristian liands ; ami 
it is probable that Chiistian inllueiices may have 
endeavoured to reduce the Druids to the lowest 
possible level. 

StreH« i8 soint'tnnt'S laid upon the supposed lack of judu ial 
functions and of ortfani/iition among' the Irish hniids, hut it 
lias been seen that it is posHil>le to account for thisdiHiTciiaru'y. 
More vital still is the assertion that the Irish Druuls were only 
niagiciaiiH and not priests (li\de, L\t, IJiat, of Ireland, London, 
1S',I9, p. h8 ; Jo}(’e, Soc llnd oj Anc. It eland, London, 1903, i. 
239). It is true that in the Irish texts tht> liave the apptaranco 
of mere wizards, but they are also teachcis and p<'>sMei>H jMdilloal 
influence like the Druids of Gaul. The prohalulity is, tdiendoie, 
that they were also pncsts, as the Druids of Drilain cerl unly 
were (Tac. Ann. xiv. 30, wliere the H.ictrd grove, the human 
sacrifices, the altars, and the rites of divination of the Druids of 
Mona are nierilioiicd). Why, then, are they not more freipiently 
represmited in that aspect? i’roliabl^ for the same reason tliat 
there are sucli scanty references to ritual and rt hgion in the 
text.s, and where these do exist they have evidently been 
lampi red with. That reason appears to be that there was a 
deliberate suppression of all that related to religion or to the 
exercise of priestly functions, 'rhus, where in connexion with 
some rite there is recorded the slaughter of animals, it is 
most jirohahle that the slaughter im)ilies a sacrifice, tliough 
nothing is said of it. In sucli cases that of the election of 
a king, above, § 9 ) the Druids take a considerable part; hence, 
if there was a sacntice, we can hardly doubt that they were the 
sacrificers, and were, therefore, priests. In other notices of 
ritual which may hav e escaped being tampered with, the Druuls 
at least take part m sacntice and in other ritual acts. Fmully, 
if the Druids were not priests, what other bod} of men exercisccl 
that function (for it is incredible that the Irish Celts were 
jiriestless)? The opposition of the Christian missionaries to the 
Druids shows tiiat they were opposing not mere magicians, hut 
men who w-ere the determined upholders of the old religion, 
viz. its priests. 

Possibly the insistence on the magical powers of the Druids 
may account for the somewhat loose way in which the word 
‘ Druid ’ i.s used in Die texts. It is applied to kings and heroes, 
not merclv to the strictly Druidic class, because they had Icarneil 
and practisc<l Druidic magic, while it is also applieil to the 
priests or mcdi< ine-men of the successive colonists of Ireland. 
It is also said that the Tuatha D6 Danann. the euhemenzed 
gods, were musters of Druidism; in other words, those gods 
possessed in a full degree one of the functions <if the pnc.sts 
w ho served them, viz. magic, i’riests and gods were confounded 
together. Another difference between the Druids of Gaul and 
those of Ireland is that the former absented themselves from 
war (Caisar, vi. 14), while the latter certainly took part in it; 
} et we find the Gaulish Druids on the battle-field exercising 
priestly or magical functions, while Caisar refers to the w'arlike 
ivrowcss of the Druid Divitiacus. 

11. Druidesses.—Towards tlie beginning of the 
4th cent. A.D., Lamnridius {Alex. Sev. 60) and 
Vopiscus {Aur. 44, JSuiner. 14) speak ot certain 
women called DruiSy usually translated ‘ Dniides.s/ 
who, as jiropheteHsesor wise women, foretold events 
in the lives of the emperors or were consulted by 
them. As this is the lirst occurrence of tlie name, 
it is likely that such wise women assumed the 
Druidic name when the Druids as a class had died 
out. There is no evidence in earlier classical texts 
of the existence of a class of women called 
Druidesses with functions corresponding to those 
of the Druids, and such women as are here referred 


to were apparently divinercsses, those Celtic 
women wliom Hannibal desired to arbitrate in 
certain matters being probably an earlier exaiiiple 
ol this class (Idutarcli, Mul. Virt. 246). In li eland 
diviiieresses seem to have been associated with the 
fdthi or filidy and were called han-Jilid or ban-Jdthi, 
while they were consulted on inijioitant oceaMoiis 
(Wiiidisch, 7’din, 31 ; Meyer, Cunf nbutions to 
Lexirog.^ Halle, 1906, p. 176). They are probably 
the ‘pythonesses’ against wliorii the Batiieian 
canons utter a warmup (Joyce, Soc. IJist. of Anc. 
Ireland, i. 238), and whose spells the saint prays 
against in his hymn (Wnidisch, Ir. Textc, i. 56). 
Solinus (xxxv.) says women as well as men in 
Ireland had a knowledge of futurity ; and the 
women whose fury, along with the piayeis ol 
Druids, was direetiui against the Komaiis in Mona 
may have been of the same class. Otbeis, called 
ban-tuathaiq in the tale of the battle of Magtured, 
Ini.d magical poweis of transformation {liCcl xii. 
93). l’ossil)ly all such women niiiy later have been 
callml ‘ 1 )Miidcsscs,’ since thi.s name is occasionally 
met with in tlic tinxLs, usually where the woman 
(in one ease the godiless lirigit) i.s also called bati- 
Jh'i, or ‘poetess,’ unless they were wives of Druids 
(Windiseli, Thiji, j>. J31 ; Hndk of Leinster, 75/> ; 
AV V/ XV, 326, xvi. 34, 277). But in Iridand women 
also seenn to have bad ceitain priestly functions, 
since the iiiuiH who guaided the sacred lire at 
K ild.ne had evidently succeeded to virgin guaidians 
of a sacred lire, the piicstesses of a cult which was 
tahu to men (Gir. Caiiih. I'op. ihb. ii. 34 It. ; 
Stoke.s, Three Irish Glossaries, n. 33), while other 
guardians of sacred liies existed elsewhere in Ire¬ 
land (G. Keating, Hist. oJ Ireland, ed. Ir. 'Texts 
Soc., 1908, p. 331). In Britain, Boudicca performed 
jniestly tunetions, invoking tlie gods and divining 
(Dio Cass. Ixii. 6 ). Insen]>tions in Gaul show the 
existence of jiriestesses called antistes or antistita 
and Jla/ninica sa('erdos (at Arles and Le Brugnon 
[Juliian, Recherches sur la rel. ganl., Bordeaux, 
1903, p. 100; Holder, s.v. ‘'Thucolis’]), who, like 
the priestess of Artemis among the Galatian Celts, 
wlio.se prie.sthood was hereditary (Plutarch, iMul. 
Virt. 20), were attmidants on a goddess. On the 
other liand, the Metz inscription referring to a 
Druis antistita is .sjuirious (Orelli, ‘2200; Robert, 
Kpig. de la Moselle, Paris, 1883, i. 89). 'The nine 
virgin priestesses of a Gaulish god on the Isle of 
Sena foretold the future, raised storms, and healed 
diseases, while they were said to transform them¬ 
selves into animals (Mela, iii. 48). Other women, 
who practised an (jrgiastic cult on an island in the 
Loire, probably had priestesses among their num¬ 
ber who direeteil the cult, as jicrbajis did also the 
virgins of 8 ena (Strabo, IV. iv. 6 [n. 198]). Though 
jierhaps pre-Celtic in origin, these cults were 
acceptable to Celtic women, who must have had 
similar rites of their own. Keinacli regards the 
references to these island cults as based on tiie 
myth of Circe’s isle [RCel xviii. 1 fV.); but there is 
no reason to believe that they harl not been actually 
observed, even though the accounts are somewhat 
vague. If, as i.s likely, Celtic divinities were at 
lirst female, and agricultural rites were first in the 
hands of women, even when a strong priesthood 
liad arisen, conservatism would here and there 
leave the ritual and its priestes.ses intact, while 
goddesses with a more or less strong personality 
may still have been served at local shrines by 
W'omen. In the magical powers of witches we may 
furtlier see the survival both of Druidic magic and 
of the priestly, prophetic, and magical powers of 
such priestesses. 

The fact that CaRsar speaks of priestesses among the Germans 
but not among the Celts is sometimes regarded as proving that 
there were no Celtic priestesses. But we cannot sur-poHe that 
Cwsar gave a full account of Celtic religion, while the notices 
above referred to and the improbability tliat women had no 
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relifioof functioni ainonff the Celtf must be set against hi 
silence. Though the Druids may have been an organization o 
rieste, and, though there were no ‘Druidesses,’ there may yei 
ave been priestesses for some particular purposes, Just as thorf 
certainly were divineresses. 

12 . Disappearance of the Druids.—The extinc 
tion of the Druidn was due to two causes : (1) in 
Gaul and S. Britain, to Koinan opposition and the 
Romanizing of the native religion, and perhaps in 
some degree to Christian influences ; (2) in Britain 
beyond the Roman pale and in Ireland, entirely to 
the introduction of Christianity and the opposition 
of the Christian priesthood. Romo did not attaitk 
the Druids on religious grounds, strictly speaking 
but (a) on political grounds, because the Druids 
had such power in politics and in the administration 
of justice, and of)posed the majesty of Rome ; (A) on 
grounds of humanity, because tlie Druids offered 
human sacrifices ; and, finally, (c) because of tiieir 
rnatdcal sujierstitions. But this opposition implied 
little more at first than the ap[)lication of existing 
laws against tliese things. Augustus prohibiteu 
Roman citizens from taking part in the religio 
Druidarurn (Suet. Claud. 25); and Pliny (xxx. I) 
asserts that Til)erius interdicted ‘ the Druids and 
that race of prophets and doctors,’ thou|^h it is 
probable that this was no more tlian putting into 
force the existing law against human sacrifices. If 
it meant a suppression of tlie Druids as such, it 
entirely failed of its object ; for tiiey were still 
active in the reign of Claudius, who completely 
abolished the cruel religion of the Druids (‘ Druid- 
arum religionem apud (ialloa dirae immanitatis, 
et tantiim civibus sub Augusto interdictam, penitus 
alK)Ievit,’ 8 iiet. Claud. 25). Here it is doubtful 
whether more than an abolition of human sacrifices 
and magical practices was intended, for Claudius 
put to death a Roman citizen of Gaul for appearing 
in court with a Druidic amulet, the so-called ser¬ 
pent’s egg (Pliny, xxix. 3), and Aurelius Victor 
says that Claudius merely abolished the ‘notorious 
superstitions’ of the Druids [de Cctsar. 4). The 
Druids were still in existence at a later time, the 
native religion still went on, and Mela (iii. 18) 
expressly says that human sacrilice was commuted 
to a little harmless blood-letting. The actual 
disappearance of the Druids was undoubtedly due 
less to such laws than to the Romanizing of Gaulish 
religion begun under Augustus, and to the institu¬ 
tion of the State religion, with its own priesthood. 
Whether the Druids were still allowed to aasemble 
yearW at the consecrated place in the territory of 
the Carnutes (Cios, vi. 13) is doubtful, but they 
would certainly not be allowed to act as judges ; 
and the annual assembly of deputies from tlie 
towns of the three Gauls at Lugdunum (Lyons) 
round the altar of Augustus, with its obviously 
religious character, was probably intended to take 
the place of that assembly. A fiarntn of the 
province was elected by the deputies, and there 
were Jiainens for each town. If tne Druids wished 
to be recognized as priests, they would have to 
become priests of the new Gallo-Roman religion. 

Their position as teachers was also attackeel by 
the establishment of schools, as at Autun, where 
sons of noble Gauls are found receiving instruction 
as early as a.d. 21 (Tac. Ann. iii. 43). Thus, by 
an adroit ignoring of the Druids, as well as by the 
direct attack upon certain of their functions, the 
Roman power gradually took away from them their 
occupation as native priests. D’Arbois (p. 73), 
however, maintains that there was a steady per¬ 
secution of the Druids, and, citing jiassages of 
Lucan and Mela, says that this caused them to 
retreat to caverns and forests, where they hid 
themselves, and still continued to teach the sons 
of nobJe Gaulish patriots. Lucan [PJiar. i. 453), 
however, makes no reference to such a flight, and 
refers merely to the resumption by the Druids of 


their rites and teaching in forest glades wh^e the^ 
dwelt, not where they liid themselves, after Caesar s 
war, and he makes no reference to what took place 
after the laws against the Druids had been passed. 
Mela (iii. 19), though writing in Claudius reign, 
does not appear to refer to secret teaching as a 
result of the laws, but, either amplifying Osar’s 
words or citing Posidonius, says that the Druids 
taught the sons of noble Gauls during a period of 
twenty years secretly in caverns or forest depths.^ 
He has obviously confused the twenty years’ 
novitiate of those who intended to become Druids 
with the teaching given to others. The secret 
forest recesses were simply the consecrated groves 
where Druidic rites were carried on. There the 
Druids may have continued to teach, but probably 
the sons of noble Gauls took advantage of the 
Roman schools. This teachin^^ would be permitted 
by Rome, so long as the Druids did not interfere 
in politics or practise human sacrifices. Moreover, 
Mela does not appear to hint that the commutation 
of human sacrifice was a secret rite ; it was rather 
part of the still permissible Druidic relijiion. Those 
who practised the forbidden rites would certainly 
be liable to punishment, but probably the bulk of 
the Druids succumbed to the new order of things. 
But Druids were still active after Nero’s death, and 
took a prominent part in the revolt against Rome, 
while some prophesied a world dominion for the 
Celts at the time of the burning of the Capitol at 
Rome in A.D. 70 (Tac. Hist, iv. 54). The mistletoe 
,nd herb rites of the Druids described by Pliny 
may have still existed in bis day ; but he may be 
referring, like lAican, to a former state of tilings. 
After this date the Druids seem gradually to have 
disappeared in Gaul and S. Britain, and were 
ememliered only as philosophers. But even in 
-he 4tli cent., as the verses of Ausonius show 
Prof. V. 12, xi. 17), men counted it an honour to 
lave a Druid for an ancestor. 

In independent Britain, Druidism remained as it 
ad been (cf. Pliny, xxx. 1), and after the evacua- 
ion of Britain by the Romans the Druids seem 
have re-appeared south of the Roman wall. 
Nennius {Hist. Brit. 40) describes how Vortigern, 
after being excommunicated for incest, called 
together his ‘ wise men ’ {magi, tr. ‘ Druids ’ in the 
Irish Nennius), who advised him to ofler a human 
<acrifice at the building of a fortress. But neither 
in Christian nor in pagan Britain could the Druids 
withstand the growing powers of the Christian 
clergy. The lives of Celtic saints show how the 
Druidic magic arts were equalled and surpassed by 
die miracles of the saints, and how they were 
nevitably overcome, as is vividly seen in the 
ncoiinters of Columba with the Druids in the 
lorth of Scotland, described by Adamnan. Simi- 
arly in Ireland, Christianity also destroyed the 
Druids ; and the Lives of St. Patrick, who com¬ 
bated ‘the hard-hearted Druids’ (Windisch, Ir. 
'exte, i. 23), and other Lives of saints, are full of 
he magical or miraculous deeds by which the 
leathen priests were discomfited. The victory of 
diristianity over tlie Druids was, in j)Opular belief, 
.ccomplished by a more powerful magic ; but, at 
he same time, tliough the Druids passed away, 
nany of their beliefs remained among the people 
EUJ superstitions to which, perhaps, they attached 
as great importance as to Christianity (cf. Reeves’ 
ed. of Adamnan, Vita S. Coimnbes, Dublin, 1867 ; 
stokes, Three Middle-Irish Homilies^ Calcutta, 
877, p. 24 f. ; Antient Laws of Irelandy i. 15). 

Litkraturb.—T he older writers, J. Toland, Hist, of the 
Druids, Loudon, 1726; J. Martin, Rel. des Gaulois, Paris, 1727; 

E. Davies, Myth, and Hites of the British Druids, London, 
809; G. Hig:g:ins, The Celtic Druids, London, 1829, must be 
ised with caution. More useful are D'Arbois de Jubainville, 
^ours de litt. celtiqxu, i., Paris, 1883, Let Druides, Paris, 1906; 

'. Mommsen, Rom. Qetch.^, Leipzig, 1889, iii. 287. v. 94 ff.; A. 
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Bertrand, Not Origintt, W. ‘ La Religion des Gaulols,* Paria, 
1897 ; E. Lavisse and M. G. Bloch, Hitt. <U France^ i. li. ‘ Lea 
Orlginea,’ Paria, 1900; A. Lefivrc, Let Gauloxt, Paria, 1900; 
G. Uottin, Manuel p<mr tervir d Vitude de VantiquiU celt.^ 
Paria, 1900 ; C. Renol, Let Religions de la Oaule avant U ehrit- 
tianisme, Paria, 1906 ; C. Jullian, Recherchet tur la relig. gaul.^ 
Bordeaux, 1903; P. W. Joyce, Soc. Hitt, of Ano. Ireland, 
London, 1903 ; J. Rh^s, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, Celtic 
Britain'^, Ijondon, 1884 * Duruy, ‘Comment p4rit I’inatitution 
druidique,’/Ji4 xv, 847 ; De Coulanges, ‘Comment le druldlame 
a diaparu,’ RCel iv. 44 ; J. A. MacCulloch, Religion of the 
Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

DRUMS AND CYMBALS.— The drum is ‘a 
musical instrument of the percussive class, consist¬ 
ing of a hollow cylindrical or hemispherical frame of 
wood or metal, with a “ head ” of tightly stretched 
membrane at one or both ends, by the striking of 
which and the resonance of the cavity the sound is 
produced.’^ This dehnition liardly includes two 
types of drum which have played a more important 
part in social and religious evolution than any 
other—the incision-drum and the tambourine. 
The ordinary membrane-drum is composite in 
principle, combining in one structure the chief 
characteristics of both the tambourine and the 
homogeneous incision-drum. The actual genesis 
of the membrane-drum cannot be traced, though 
some speculations have been made on the sugges¬ 
tions supplied by various temporary drums and 
drum-substitutes. Clearly, like its two components, 
it has been independently invented by a fair pro¬ 
portion of the races of mankind. 

Methods directly or indiiectly suggestive of 
drumming are either obvious or recondite to 
civilized experience. 

The Veddos have no musical instruments of any kind. In 
their dances they mark the rhythm by beating with the hands 
their chests, flanks, or bellies.The Andamanese women beat 
time for the dancers by slapping the hollow between the thi^fhs, 
as they ait scjuatting on the heels, with the palm of the right 
hand, which is held at the wrist by the left.^ The same method 
is employed among the Australian aborigines, whoso women 
invariably form the orchestra.■* This method is analogous to 
that of cymbals, as the Ve<lda method of beating the belly or 
chest is to that of the membrane-drum. Another method is 
common to several races. Thus, for an extemporized drum, 
the Chaco Indians, who also employ a far more highly developed 
drum, sometimes use a bundle of skins tied into a package. 
This they lieat with a stick .8 In Australia the instrument, 
being the native rug or cloak of opossum-skin stretched across 
the hollow of the tliighs, is analogous to the membrane of a 
drum. The women are said to keep faultless time,** At 
Australian corrobborees ‘ the women of the tribe, who take the 
part of musicians, are seated in a semicircle, a short distance 
from the large fire lit on these occasions, holding on their knees 
opossum nigs tightly rolled and stretched out. These are 
struck by the right hand, in time with the action of the master 
of the ceremonies, usually one of the old men. He carries in 
each hand a cx)rrobboree stick, and these are struck together. 

. . . This use of the opossum cloak and clanking of the sticks 
appears to be the most primitive form of musical instrument, 
If it can be so termed, amongst our aborigines.'7 Mitchell 
speaks of the rolled opossum-skin rug as * the t^ipanum in its 
rudest form,’** In Western Victoria the rolled rug contained 
shells, producing a jingling sound.** 

The Samoans at their dances used stretched mats, which were 
beaten with sticks, as well as the drum.*** This method may or 
may not involve the ideas of a resounding cavity or vibrating 
membrane. For there may be no cavity, or the mat may be 
spread on a hard surface. But either cavity or membrane may 
be supplied by the accident of imitating the making of cloth. 
For beating bark into cloth the Polynesians used a beam of 
wood with a groove on the lower side. This rested on the 
ground, and a woo<len mallet was used to strike the bark. 
Owing to the groove, made for the purpose of steadiness, ‘ every 
stroke produces a loud sound. . . . Heard at a distance, the 
sound of cloth-beating is not disagreeable.'** In Mangaia, of 
the Hervey Islands, the cloth-beating mallet was used for 
drums, and mimic cloth-boards were beaten a« drums at certain 
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feaata.i The Bechuanas, who are the finest leather-makers in 
Africa, use at initiation feasts the method of the free membrane 
An ox-hide is held and tightly stretched by several men. This 
Is beaten with sticks.2 The process is a repetition of one used 
in skin-preparation, here employed to produce ceremonial 
music. In old days the Chippewa made their war-drums by 
stretching a hide over stakes driven in tlie ground, and binding 
it in place by means of strong hoops.* Covering a pot or clay 
cylinder with a head of skin is a common method of making 
both permanent and temporary drums.4 

Among historical peoples the drum is of very 
great antiquity. Its invention belongs to their 
pre-history; its forms are the inombrane-dnim, 
tambourine, and kettle-drum. It was known in 
Vedic India, and a hymn in the Atharvaveda 
celebrates its praises.® The earliest records of 
China are familiar with the drum.® The tambourine 
and double-headed drum were used by the Assyrians 
and Egyptians. The latter was supported against 
the drummer’s body and played witli both hands. 
Such an instrument is represented in a relief of 
Ashiirhanipal (hOS-626 B.c.), in which women and 
children are clapping their hands.'* 

Certain peoples representing the lowest stages 
of culture known have failed to invent the drum, 
blit in sav.igery generally, in all the stages of 
barbarism, and in civilizations like that of India, 
its use corresponds with its importance as the chief, 
and sometimes the only, instrument of music.'’ 
The structural variations presented by the instru¬ 
ment are endless, hut the types are clearly marked. 
'I’hese are eight in number. 

(1) The incision-drum is a hollow cylinder, 
varying in length from a few inches to twelve or 
more feet, and in diameter proportionally. Made 
from a bamboo internode or hollow tree, the ends 
are (dosed by the nodes or by the trunk sections. 
A narrow longitudinal slit, of varying length, but 
generally nearly as long as the cavity, is made on 
one side of the drum. Its width in the larger 
instruments is about three inches. The tapering 
of the lips is important, for the drumstick is 
applied to them, and the tones vary according to 
the tliickness of the substance struck. This drum 
may be placed either in a vertical or in a horizontal 
position. Tlie best results are produced from the 
latter. 

( 2 ) The stamping-drum is a long hollow cwlmdi^r, 
one end of which is closed and the other left open. 
The ‘ heading ’ of the closed end is cither natural, 
as the node of a bamboo, or artificial, as a ‘ mem¬ 
brane ’ of skin. 'I'his instrument usually has a 
handle, by which the closed end is struck on the 
bard ground. 

(3) The singk-headed membrane-drum is a wooden 
cylinder, whoso length is not much more than its 
diameter. The tightly stretched membrane of 
hide is beaten with the fingers, the hand, or a stick. 
The stick, usually knobbed, sometimes of a hammer- 
shape, becomes a heavy-headed club for the larger 
drums. The other end of the drum is closed. 

(4) The doubk-headed membrane-drum h the 
single-headed with the closed end removed and 
converted into a ‘ head.’ This drum is placed in a 
horizontal position and both heads are used. 

(5) The friction-drum is (3) or (4) with a thong 
or cord stretched across the diameter of the head 
(one head in the case of the doublo-hoadcHl drum), 
or along its radius, being fixed in the (^ontre. A 

1 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, 1876, 
pp. 262, 269. 

7 F. liatzrl, Hist, of Mankind, 1806-98, il. t329. 
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4 See 20 RBEW (1903), p. 34 f. ; L. Frobonius, Childhood of 
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small piece or splinter of woo<l may be inserte( 
beneath tlie tliun;^L 

(6) 'V\\^ pof-dnun is an cartlienware vessel headec 
with a menihrane. 

(7) 'V\\G kr.ttle-(lru 7 n is a metal vessel headed witl: 
a membrane. Jioth (6) and (7) are single-headed 
(dosed drums, d'yne (6) tends towards the bemi- 
sj)lu'rical shape of oody ; (7) in its devel()])ed form 
is (juite hemispherical. 

(8) The tambourine is a head of membrane 
attached to a cylindrical rim. On this are/generally 
hun^^ [)ieces of metal, accordin^^ to tl)e smtrnin 
principle. TJie membiane is struck by a stick, 
more usually with the ]ian<l. 

‘The drum,’ 8 ay 8 (-odruijftoii, ‘ iti many forms, maybe Haid 
to he the ('haraet* rist!(' uislruinent of Mdaiu sia.' It is, how¬ 
ever, ahsent from H'lorida and S.infat’ruz The mcisioretvpe 
is emp!o\ed. A joint or mternode of hamhoo, or a tree-1 runk 
of HuiU'dile size, f(jr the lar^’-esL, is ''elected, and a lon^''itudinul 
slit of varwn^'^ de^'-rees of narrovMiess is made alon<; one side. 
The lips of (his slit are \er> carerull\ t.tptued; a])paienll\ tfie 
tone of (he diurn <iepends larj 4 :et\ upon (his di(ail. Small 
driiiuH ate held in the liands by dancers, hut the laii^e hamhoo 
drums aie hi Id h\ an assistant. xMost of these hij^ drums hu\e 
a special hu(. in which they are stored. ’rhe\ are valued \ery 
hitthly and certainly are in a sen.se sacred. They are descrihed 
as ‘ verv re.sonanl and well toned, ami can he heard at a great 
distance.’ ^ 

Ihg drums were made from hollowed trees throughout 
I’olynesia. 'Phe lips heing (duck, and the whole instrument 
more or loss a meie ‘dug-out,’ a heavy cluh was use<l !•> the 
dnunmer 

The caHOC druin is a remarkable type, used in the Fiji Islands, 
.la\a, and Assam A hollowe<l tree-t r unk, often twenty t’i\eor 
thirty feet in length, with closed ends tapering uj>w,irds, and 
an onlli'e along its upper length ju.st \sideenoimh to admit I he 
body, IS oh\ loiKsly both a canoe and an incision drum of a large 
tj jie tVilh two wooden mallets the opeiator lieat on (he bps 
of the incision, which were curved inwards. In Fiji these 
driini-canoes are the and are ke))l in sacred houses*^ 

The signal drums of Now 1‘omerama and South Congo are 
identical The\ are sm.dl, being not more than two leci m 
length.’* The Malay piojiles use a hamhoo-stem with sewral 
internodes, oai’h ot which has the incision. .As the diameter 
of the iriternode.s increases, the scale, as wuth orgaii-jujics, 
descends.’' 

Tlie .Maori war-drum wa.s of the im’ision t\pe, hut flat. It 
was hung from a cross-bar on a high scaffold, with the slit side 
underneath, and p!a,\ ed from a platform half way up the .scaf- 
fold Tins pa/ni, hung in a .sort of watch-tower, approximates 
in a fashion to the hell In the I’hilipptnes the Jesuits have not 
only used old signal-drums of incised hamhoo as church hells, 
but have reproduced them in wood for the same purpo.se.'^ In 
the Tongan drums, fmm two to four feet in length, the chink 
ran nearly the whole length and was about three inches in 
breadth. The drum being made from a solid tree-trunk, all 
the hollowmg-out was done throu|^h the incision—a long and 
ditllcult operation In jilajing this drum, the drummer with 
his stick, a foot long and as thn k as his wrmt, vaiied tlie fon-e 
and rate of his heats, and changed the tones by heating ‘ towards 
the end or middle of the instrument.’ ’Ihis drum was the iiapa, 
the kaara of the llervey Islands. 

In Tahiti the drum used was the ujiright one-headed closed 
drum. A tree-trunk section wa.s hollowed out, leaving a closeil 
base. Shark’s skin W’as stretched over the open top This was 
the paliiL , its sacred form was the pahu ra One in Tahiti was 
eight feet high, and was beaten with two sticks ‘The thrilling 
sound of the large drum at midnight, indicating a human 
sacritlce, was most terrific. Every individual trembled with 
apprehension of being seized.’^ The kendaru/ or (jendaiuj of 
hidonesia, as used iiy Davaks, Bataks, Maca.vsars, Bugmese, 
anil Javanese, in Borneo, and throughout the countries ea.st of 
India, is of the Hindu tvpe, a single-headed closed wooden 
drum, played with the fingers.The .American drum was either 
the tvot-drum or the wooden single-headed membrane-drum Bi 
I ilolo i.s inure variety of druin.s in Africa than 
elsewhere. Practitmlly every form i.s found, and 
vanation.s occur which are in some case.s uni(]ue 
or (extremely rare.^^ 

1 R. H Codrington, The MeUniesian/i, Oxford, 1891, pp, .S.'lOf., 
175, 340. 

2(J. Brown, Melant-^ian'i and Poli/nrsinntt, 1910, p. 419. 

8 S. E. Peal, in JAl xxii. 'lU'l \ Frohemus, 83, 91; Brown, 
419. 

4 Frohenius, 84. 

& Skeat-Blagden, Fagan Races of Malay Fenin., 1906, ii. 140. 

^ Frohenius, 9‘2f. 7 //>. 90 f. 

« (look. Voyages, 1790, p. 1419; W. Ellis, 1 193 19.5. 
t* See Ratzel, 1 . 194 ; Playfair, The Garos, 1909, n. 4‘2 ; Wilken- 
I’lej te, llandLeiding voor d€ vergelijkende Volfcenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-1 ndie, Leyden, 1893, }>. 111 . 

10 See E. F. Irn Thurn, Among (he Imlians of Guiana, 1883, 
p. 309; A. O, Fletcher, in tt RREW (1904), pt. ii. p. ‘257; F. 
bensmore, P2. 

If For various African drums, see Ilohley, Ethnology of A- 


The Baganda drum was made from s section of 
conical in form ; the base of the cone alone was open. Ihis was 
headed with a cow-hide, and this was the end kin>t uppeimost 
Some were ten inches high, others five feet, and four m gr(a(eHt 
diameter Some wore beautifully decorated with cowuies and 
heads Except in the case of the very large drums, they were 
hung on posts, so as to get the full tieneflt of t he sotim fhe 
skins vxere kept soft and elastic by being rubbed with liutter. 

The essential cliaracter of (he snare-drnm and 
friction-dniin is the presence of a strinj>: or thong 
of leather ncross the membrane or driim-liead. A 
.simple form is from Hritish (Aiiana, A line double 
tliread, with a slip-knot in tlie centre, is stretched 
a(!ross the membrane. Before it is drawn tight, 
an exceedingly slender splinter of wood is s(*cnred 
in the slip-knot, .so as to rest on tlie membrane at 
right angles to the line of the thread. The otlier 
liead of tlie driim being unaltered, tlie instrument 
gives two (liflerent .sounds. The friction-he.'id 
pnjduces, by the vibration of the splinter agtunst 
the skin, a ‘inetallu? sound.In another lorm 
the string extends along a radius only of (he 
;ncmhrane.^ Such drums, besides producing dillcr- 
mt tones from the two heads, can he miillled l>y 
ilacing a wad beneath tlio string. 

Small hand-drums are commonly used by various 
leoples.'* 

'I'he old luiglish tabor is a type of these. The 
kettle-drum is not frequent. In the East the gong 

preferred.^ 

'The (Ireek and Roman drum {Tvp.Travov,tympannm) 
•ompri’-ed two vtirieties of the tambourine type. 
The one was the Hat tambourine ; thecirciimference 
.vas liung w'ith bells. 'Tlie other resembled the 
dapi) form, tlie unebir side being closed by a convex 
lemisnhcncal bottom. 'I'liis N’aricty w'as also 
ilaytMl witli the liand like a tambourine.® 

d*lie tbph (dr. Tvpiravov, EV ‘ tabret,’ 

timbrel’) was a simple tfimbourinc, juoliably 
without b(dls or rattles.'^ The sjinn^ Ilcb. word 
rcjirc'-ients both the English, and probably tlieie 
A.as only one form. 

'riie tambourine, ‘ which was once among the 
hief instruments of the J.upland wiztirds, is now* a 
great curiosity.’ I'w'o tyjies were in us(‘. (Jne 
kvas a wooden hoop strengthened with two eross- 
lieces and eovatred on one side with reindeer-skin ; 
he other was an oval box with a conve.v under 
,ide, hew’n out of a tree-trunk, and with a reiiideer- 
;kin h(‘ad. In .some there was a slit serving as 
i handle. Eaeh ttimbourine had an ‘indicator’ 
arpa) consi.sting of a Itirge iron ring, on which 
-mailer rings were linked, for tlie puiiio^e of divi- 
latiun by means of [lointing to the symliobs on tlie 
niemhraiKL The hammer was made of rcirideer- 
lorn. The Lojiars tre.ated their tamhoniines with 
great respect, and kept them, with the indicator 
ind haninnu', wrajqicd up in fur. No woman 
hired to touch tlicm.^ 

The cymbal vaiii^s in form, from a disk of metal 
-o a shallow liemispherical or half-oval (up, with 
T Avithout a flange. Cymbals were known in 
3arly India, and are still used by the Hindus in 
irdinary and tern tile orebestras.® The Caros use 
:avo .sorts of cymbals : the kakwa, like the Euro- 


(Cambridge, 1910, p. 32 f. ; A. Werner, lintiah Central 
Afiicn, 190(1, p. 225; A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking /*eoj>leii, 1H87, 
. 326, Yoruha-speakuuj Feoptee, 1894, n. 115. 

1 J. Ro.scoe, The Baganda, 1911, pp. ‘26, 407 f. 

■-* Iin Thurn, 308. 

^ See H. Balfour, ‘The Friction-Drum,’ In JAl xxxvli. (1907) 

(7. 

4 See G. Brown, 3‘29 ; J. O. Dorsey, in 7.5 RBEW (1896), p. ‘282 ; 
Ikeat Blagdcn, ii. 140; J. J. M. de Groot, Rei. SyU. of China, 
Leyden, 1892 tf., i. 157 ; Ratzel, iii. .'188. 

•’i See Ratzel, iii. 231 ; W’ilken-Fleyte, 111. 

0 Pliny, UN ix. 109. 7 Prince, l.c. 

^(i. klemm, Kultunjesch., Leipzig, 1843-52, iii. 9(F09 ; 
. SchelTer, Lappoma, Frankfurt, 1673, pp 109 f , 130 f. ; V. M. 
rlikhailovskii, ‘ Shainanstvo,’ in JAl xxiv. (1894-95) 62, 126; 
W. RadlofT, Aus Ribirxen'^, Leipzig, 1893, ii. 18 ff. 

^ A. A. Macdonell, 134 ; J. E, Padfield, J'he Hindu at Home, 
rlailraii. 1896. p. 182. 
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pean, and the nengilsi, a smaller kind resemhlinp^ 
in shape two Hniall cnp.s of hrassd 'The Kuropean 
ty})e is derived from the (ira^co-Roman. '1 hese 
were quarter- or half-^dohes of metal with a flange. 
An older lorm is |)ossil)ly indicated by the ‘ bronze 
vessels' used in tlie ceremonial dismissal of family 
'/nn.Ties by the Roman patarfaimlias.'^ The Roman 
cymbals were either without handles or jirovided 
with a knob or ring or metal handle ; others had a 
hole for the insertion of a cord. The unflanged, 
early Semitic type was also known.® Idie Khasias 
use cymbals in combination with drums.'* 'I'he 
Chinese drummer usually emnloys one pair of 
cymbals.® The Abyssinians have tambourines, 
(!ymt)als, and various drums.® 

In modern European ortdiestras they hold a not 
unimiiortant place. 

Only in the case of one people, the Hebrews, 
have cymbals attained independent imjiortance. 
'riu'y were employed in dances and singing with 
the tnph, but in the Temple were use<l alone. 

The cytiibals of the Hebrews {vi^^iltayhn, Kv^i.^a\a) 

were U 8 c<i in the temple-worship to mark time for chants. 
Tliey wore bronze ‘disks,’ held, one in each tuuid, and clashed 
t-oj^ethcr. is used only m 2 S 6 ^ and 1*8 150*. In the 

latter passa^'e the epithets ‘ loud ’ and ‘ high-soundnijf ’ are ap- 
]»lied. It has been suptiosed, therefore, that the were 

the conical tlan><eless cymbals, as used by the Assyrians, urivinic 
a hiiflily-jnU'hed note. In 1 S IS'* shnlUhlrn, ^cv^l$cL^<^, (‘annot 
refer bi cymbals. According to the Mishna and Josephus, one 
pair onl\ was used in the Temple, It is not likelv that 
/ 3 a-\a, «ufra, caHtariets, are ever connoted by tbe terms m'fH- 
fai/l 77 i and.^rq'^am. It is poiisible that in the case of the Temple 
cymbals one disk was fixed, and was beaten by the other like a 
clapper. In later Mishnaic the noun u.sed is in the singular 
number. The cvmbaliHts were lyevites. In the .Second Temple 
a special officer had the charge of the cymbaln, which are stated 
to have been of great antnpiity. Their sound is described as 
high, loud, and far-(yirrying It has been suggested that the 
‘tinkling cymbal’ of St. I’aul’s Kimile implies the meUllic 
spheres worn on bridles and by courtesans on their belts. This 
agrees lietter with the epithet oAaAa^ov.^ 

The use of tlie drum as an instrument of swiety, 
and probaiily tlie art itself of drum-playing, have 
their liigbest development in Africa. 'Die only 
national instrument that can amiroacli the drum 
of the African is tbe pipes of the Scot. Hut the 
skill with the drum is more widely dill'used among 
the Africans. Uganda in the old days supplies a 
typical example of a drum-conducted community. 

The chief drums of the Baganda were the royal, (tailed rnuja- 
quzo, ninety-three in number. Fifty-one of these were Bmall. 
The> were guarded by a chief, kaunika, and his ae*»i 8 tant 
wakimwoinera. Drummers took their turn of a month's resi¬ 
dence each year in the royal court for heatmg the <lruniB. A 
particular drum belonged to each chieftainship. The nuiner- 
ouB totem-clariH had each special drums ; the leading members 
defrayed the expense. Every chief, besides his drum of office, 
had his private drum. This'was beaten from tune to time to 
ensure hiM ]»ermanent holding of office. Each clan had a special 
rhythm which was recognized.» 

Drum-playing calls for considerable executive 
skill, particularly on account of the rebound of 
the membrane. It is in tlie utilization of this 
bound that tbe essence of the drummer’s art con- 
.sists. Even with the heaviest drums no great 
force is required. Tbe weight of the blow varies 
as tbe thickness of the membrane. In tbe case of 
large incision-drums, where the body serves as a 
membrane, the lips are finely tapered, and very 
resonant notes are produced by the use of a light 
stick. Various forms of drum-stick have been 
mentioned iniddentally. 

The Baganda drummer used two short hut heavy sticks, 
club-shaped. ‘ The vibration from the large drums was so great 
that a man who did not understand how to beat thorn might 
have his shoulder dislocated by the rebound of the leather when 


1 Playfair, 44 f. ^ Frazer, GB^xw. 89. 

3 Smith, Gr.-Roman Ant.^, s.v. ‘Cymbalum.' 

TraiiH. Kthn. Soc. vii. (1869) 309. 

* Dc Droot, i. 157. , « Uatzel, Hi. 231. 

7 Prince, in EBi, s v. ‘Music’ ; Ezr S^o ; Jos. Ant. vii. xii. 3 , 
F O Hirsch in JE, «-v. ‘Cymbals : Mishn. 'Ar. 13a; 1 Ch 
r642 pi iS*. 1 Co 131. Cf. 1 Ch 1616.1^-« 16* 266. 2 Ch 5i3 29’26 
Neh’ 

» J. Roscoe, 26-80, 


struck. Musir rould be got from those drutus, so muoh so 
that any one a mile awav would 8 ('arool\ bolicvo tluit a dium, 
and not some other inslruiuGnt, w'.as being played '' In the 
New llebndos big wooilen billets are used for beating tbe 
largest incision-ilrums. High notes, in coneortod mu-iio, are 
supplied by small horizontal incisi()n-drains Those are boaton 
‘ in brisk syncopated time, to the loud boomings of the bigger 

drums .'2 

Eor the psychological atudy of music by wbicli 
tbe social ami religious im[)ortance of the artistry 
of sound is dest ined to be explained, t he musie of 
drums atid cymbals supplies unique data, and the 
drum-music of such races as the (Central African, 
the American Indian, and his (tongener the North¬ 
ern Asiatic (the Melanesians are, ai tistically, in a 
lower class) forms one of the most indisjiensahle 
documents.* 

d'he fact is that tbe music of the drum is more 
closely connected with the foundations of aurally 
generated emotion than that of any other instru- 
ment. It is eonijilete enough in itself to cover 
the whole rangt*. of human feeling, which is not 
t-lie case with its subordinate, the cymbals, while 
it is TU'ar enough to the origins of musical inven¬ 
tion to apjieal most .strongly to the primitive side 
of man’s nature. The investigator will lu'cd a 
long experience and adaptation to the altnos)>here 
in wliich the vibrations of drum and tambourine 
^ rodiice their emotional waves. To conqiarc, 
as an early explorer did, the orchestral driirn- 
mnsic of negroes to ‘ the raging of the elements 
■ .t loose,’'* is no longer an explanation of piiniitive 
music. 'Fo put it briefly—the mnotional apjieal 
f music is to a very large extent mnscuhir. 
Rhythm is practically a neiiro-miiscular quality, 
and it is the fundamental form of musical sound. 
Most of our emotions tend to produce move¬ 
ment.* Harmonious rhythm in movement and 
action is the soul of society, as it is the soul of 
the dance. 

‘ In all primitive music, rhvthm is strongly cievelojied The pnl- 
satioriH of the drum and the Hharp crash of the rai tics are t brown 
against each other and against the voice, so that it would seem 
that the pleasure derived bv the performers lay not so muoh in 
the tonality of the song as in the measurerl Hounds arranged in 
contesting rhvthm, and which h}' their clash start the nerves 
and spur the body to action, for the voice which alone carries 
the tone is often subordinated and treated as an atldilionol 
instrument ’ 6 Helmholtz observed : ' All melodies are mol mns. 
Graceful rapiditv, grav# procession, quiet advance, wild leap¬ 
ing, all these different characters of motion and a thousand 
others can be represented by succeHsions of tones And, as 
music expresses these morions, it gives an expression also to 
those mental conditions whu'h naturally evoke similar mol ions, 
whether of the bod> and the voice, or of the thinking and feel¬ 
ing iinnciple iteelf ’ 

To increase muscular powder the strongest stimu¬ 
lus is muscular movement ; to produce emotional 
intoxication tlie combination of muscular move¬ 
ment that is rliythrnical with rhytlimical .sound 
(or motion translat^ed into music) is the most 
efbeient. One great sphere of drum-music has 
been the social emotions. Not only military, re¬ 
ligious, and sexual excitement, but ev<*ry jiossible 
form of social orgiasticism has been fostered and 
de^'el()ped by its influence. It is a signilicant co¬ 
incidence tliat tlie lK)om of the modern cannon 
and tlie boom of a primitive drum mean war. In 
contrast to this large, impressive sound, which is 
so essentially organic in its nature and its pro¬ 
duction, may be placed the exclusively religious 
use of cymbals by the Hebrews, and the |)ioiiii- 
nerice of cymbal-music in the jiervertod sexualism 

1 /h. 26 f. 

2 B. T. Somerville, in J A / xxlll. 11 f., 384. 


3 See F. liciiHinore, 6, 1'17. 

4 G. Sc.hwciiifurth ; sec lUUel, ii. .329 

* See J H Miner, ‘ Mnt.or. Visual, and Applied IChvtbnis 
Pt!ychnIo,jical Review, Monograph Supplement^ v. 4 [^<^1); 
^ Wilks in Medical Mayazn'ie, Jan. IS'U ; Winidt, V olker- 
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, niv^nlft know of the happy event of the birth of children, 

of the cult of Attis.^ These two last cases are it^^n^jounced the mourning for the dead. It gave the 
isolated phenomena. The music of the drum * ’ 

more completely human. ^ ^ 

Lastly, the muscular appeal of the drum is made mo bruins were beaten to announce the coronation of a 

powerful by the very limitations of the instrument. ^ . _ mntrv into a new house, and also at the new 

The player is practically confined to rhythm, and 
the influential manipulation of this depends on his 
personality. He is one with hi.s drum. It i - 
translation of human meaning' and will 
sound that explains the so-called ‘drum-lan;:^ua^e 
Further, the player’s muscular skill and muscular 
life are at their highest efiiciency ; he is for his 
hearers an ins|)irer, a leader, and a nroj)liet, the in 
dividual representative of the social body in move 
rnent and in emotion. It is on this principle that 
the drum in so many races gives the Hummons for 
all social functions. Tlie blow of tlie dnim-stick 


alarm for war, and announce<l the return o the triumphant 
wamom who had conquered In war It had ita place in the 
most solemn and ! 

The roval drums ^ 

king, and hia entry Into a new nouae, ^ 

moon Drums were carried on journeys and beaten to enTOur- 
age the walkers. .A young man would t^at the drum with hi. 
hands and sing meanwhile. ‘ The people when carrying loads, 
or when on a march, loved to be accompanied by the drum, 
and, if they had no drum, they wmg songs, and set the time for 

marching by the song.’ ^ , u n 

Ita co-operative and socializing; importance is here well sug- 
gested. Its most spectacular use is that of a postal, telegraphic, 
and telephonic service. x 

The carrying power of tliese fine instrunienta 
renders communication very rapid. I he big drum 
of the Anyanja can be heard at a distance of six 
miles.* The Chippewa drum, which is not two 
feet high, can be heard at a distance of ten miles.* 
translaU^s it.self not merely into .souml, but into a the drum-telephone is used to-day iu Central 
spiritual reverberation, an impulsive stroke upon Africa, it depends on an elaborate code, which to 

one reared in the atmosphere is perhaps more de¬ 
pendent on social understanding and mutual rei^og- 
nition of ‘ tone-variations ’ than on a colourless 
tran.slation of .sounds into letters. ^ At any rate, 
throughout a very large tract of Central Africa, 
laily by means of the drum two or more villages 
exchange their news. Travellers, even Europeans, 
have obtained food and lodgings by its means. 
Tiie notes used can be imitated by tapping the 
cheek when the mouth is open.^ An apt method 
is here implied for native practice, since it is tlie 
aperture- or incision-drum that is used for the 
sound-me.ssage.s. Dennett’s account of actual 
mes.sages .sent by drum is all the more valuable 
because it is free from any attempt to heighten 
the efl'cct.* He notes that this system gives the 
key to a perennial puzzle, revived during the Boer 
War, How does news travel among the natives in 


the social consciousness. 

The meaning of drum-sounds is thus of a uni¬ 
versal, undiflerentiated character ; tlicy api)eal 
jirimarily to the muscular sen.se, and secomiarily 
to all that i.s built up on that foundation. An 
instance of the simplest possible apjdication may 
he contrasted with others more or le.s.s elaborate 
Kxplairiing the route to Spirit-land to the .soul of a dead 
chief, the Chij^jiewa jiunctuateH his words with sharj^* drum- 
taps.2 ‘To a Kuropran,’ says Kllis, ‘the rhythm of a drum 
expresses nothing lieyond a repetition of the same note at 
difTerent intervals of time; but to a native it exprc.sses much 
more. To him the drum can and doe.s sj^oak, the sounds pro¬ 
duced from it forming words, and the whole measure or rhythm 
a sense. In this way, when conqmny drums are being played 
at an ehstuiu, they are made to exi)res8 and convey to the by¬ 
standers a variety of meanings. In one measure they abuse 
the men of another coinjiany, stigmatising them as fools and 
cowards; then tlie rhythm changes, and the gallant deeds of 
their own company are extolled. Ail this, and much more, is 
conveyed by the Ideating of drums, and the native ear and mind 


trained to detect and interpret each beat, is never at fault. « rpu ....... .. 

The language of the drum is as well understood as that which ^be speedy way it does. The dmin-mes.sage sys- 
they use in their daily life. Each chief has his own call or tem 18 found in New Guinea, and among the 


motto sounded by a particular beat of his drums.’ 

Klark declares that * the sound of the tambourine, the con¬ 
vulsive antics of the shaman, his fierce screams, his wild stare 
in the dim light, all strike terror into the hearts of semi- 
savage people, and powerfully affect their nerves.’ * The char¬ 
acter of this tambourine-music has been thus described: 
After some preliminary sounds such as that of a falcon or a 
sea-mew, which concentrate attention, ‘ the tambourine begins 
to make a slight rolling noise, like the buzzing of mosquitoes ; 
the shaman has begun his music. At first it is tender, soft, 
vague, then nervous and irregular like the noise of an approach¬ 
ing storm : it becx)me8 louder and more decided. Now and 
then it is broken by wild cries ; ravens croak, grebes laugh, 
sea-mews wail, snipes whistle, falcons and eagles scream. The 
music becomes louder, the strokes on the tambourine become 
confused in one continuous rumble ; the bells, rattles, and small 
tabors sound ceaselessly. It is a deluge of sounds capable of 
driving away the wits of the audience. Suddenly everything 
stops ; one or two i>owerfuI blows on the taml>ourine, and then 
it falls on the shaman’s lap.’ b 

To peoples like the Central African.s, the drum, 
apart from its directly emotional use in social 
gatherings, as an instrument of social intoxica¬ 
tion, plays the part of the cliurch-bell, the clock, 
the town-crier, and the daily newsjiaper, besides 
being used for religious music and the exhortation 
of the sick. 

In Africa (I.ake Nyosa) the drum is used at dances, at feasts 
religious and secular, at wakes, by doctors at the sick-hed, b}' 
l>oatrnen to time the paddles, and to send niessages over the 
country.® Among the Woolwa Indians the drum is pl.aycd 
when drink is offered to the guests at mis/if<i-drinkings.7 Of 
the Baganda drums, Iloscoe writes : ‘ The drum was indeed put 
to a multitude of uses, (piite apart from music : it was the 
instrument which announced both joy and sorrow ; it was used 

1 The general use of cymbals in the worship of Dionysus and 
in the pileusinian M\steries belongs rather to the category of 
the impre.sHivenes.s of noise, as such. 

2 Densmore, 54. 

® Tshi-^prakinq Pto-plett, 32fi f 
® Mikhailovskii, in JAlx\w.(\5. 

® Anon\ mous writer in the Sihimkii Sbomik, quoted by Mik- 
hailovskii, 94. 

® H. S. Stannus, in JAI xl. 297, 333 f.; J. H. Weeks, ib. .380, 
402, 404. 

7 H. A. Wickham, in JAI xxiv. 204. 


Jivaros of South America, the old Mexicans, and 
some Indians of the North-West. It is particularly 
developed in Oceania, the countries north-west 
and north-east of New Guinea, especially New 
Pomerania. Signalling by means of the incision- 
drum, but without any highly developed code, 
was used in Borneo, Java, the Philippines, New 
Zealaml, the New Hebrides, Fiji, and the Hervey 
Islands.® 

Tliroughout Melanesia, drums are part of a rich 
man’s establishment. J'he top of these drums is 
fashioned into a grinning face. When the drum 
is an image of a venerated ancestor, the taps are 
made on the stomach.^ In Melanesia, ancestor- 
worship is linked to the civil and military au- 
tiiority by these instruments, half-drum and half¬ 
image. It is natural also for rulers and important 
persons to collect round them as many sources of 
viana as possible, though they may leave the more 
recondite applications of supernatural power to 
the shamans. In the Upper Nile regions the 
‘ sacred ’ ofhcial drums hang in front of the chief’s 
house, or under tlie sacred tree of the village. 
They are regarded with awe.® The regalia of a 
chief are, as it were, his sacra. These may come 
to be identified with the mysterious power of his 
olTice. In other cases, the drum may be regarded 
as the nioutlipiece of a god or sjiirit, as containing 
the voice of the god or the god himself. J’his 
voice, in the lower cultures, derives impressive¬ 
ness not from stillness or smallness, hut from 
loudness and resonant power. 

Some miscellaneous examples are appended of 

1 J. Koscoe, The Baganda, 25, 27, 29. 

2 A. Werner, p. 226. 3 Densmore, 12. 

4 Frobeniiis, 84 f. 

5 R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, 1900 
p. 77 ff. 

6 Katzel, i. 87, ii. 22 ; Frobenius, 80-93. 

7 Codrington, in JAI x. (1881) 29.5. 8 Ratzel, iii. 39 
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the iHiliefs and ritual connected with the sacred- 
ness of drums. 

The rejfulia of Malay States Includes the court and official 
drums, wliich are sacred. The royal drums of Jelebu are said 
to he ‘headed’ with the skins of lice, and to emit a chord of 
twelve different sounds ; the royal trumpet and the roval jyonjf 
also emit the chord of twelve notes. The Sultan of Minang- 
kabau wakes daily to the sound of the royal drum {gandam) 
nobat). These drums are rej^arded as having? cnme into exist¬ 
ence hy their own will. ‘ Rain could not rot them nor sun 
blister them ’; any person who even ‘ brushed past them ’ 
would be felled to the ground by their majfic power. In the 
State drum of Selanjjor resided the jni karaja'an, or ‘State 
demon ’; and powerful jinn dwelt in the other royal drums.^ 
Each temple and house of a chief in West Africa h.as a tall 
drum {gbedu) covered with carvings. This drum had a pro¬ 
tecting spirit, that, namely, of the slave who was sai'riticed on 
it when it was made. It is beaten only at religious ceremonic's. 
Before being struck, it receives an offering of blood and palm- 
wine, which is ]Kmred on the carvings.^ 

Tane, the Polynesian go<l, was more or less represented by 
his sacred drum. These drums were often surmounted b\ 
carved heads; and possibly the evolution here is from drum 
to Idol. While the drum retained its membrane, a connexion 
would be traced between its sound and the voice of the go<I.^* 
When the special royal drum, kaula, of the Baganda received a 
new skin, the blood of the cow whose skin was used was run 
into the (Iruui. Also a man was beheaded, and his blood was 
run info it. The idea was that, when the drum w’as beaten, 
the life of the man added fresh life and vigour to the king. 
When any drum was titled with a new skin, the ox killed for 
the purpose also supplied the blood for pouring into the drum. 

Every drum contained its fetish. Renewing the fetish was 
as necessary as renewing the skin, and the tw’o operations were 
simultaneous. These fetishes were concrete objects of the 
familiar African tyjie. It was not every man who knew how 
to make a druni-fetiBh. A characteristic drum-fetish was (hat 
of the drum of Dungu, god of hunting. It was composed of 
portions of e\ery kind of animal and bird hunted; all kinds 
of nie<licines use<l in making charms for hunting; miniature 
weapons, and pie('eH of cord used in making traps. This fetish 
was fixed ui>right in tiie drum.* 

The clan Goinba of the Baganda had a drum, nakanguzt. A 
runaway slave, if lie readied its shrine, became the sen ant of 
the drum, and could not be removed. Anv animal straying 
thither became the property of (he drum, a sacred animal, free 
to roam.5 A criminal among the Marot.se of Africa eacaj)es 
jiunishment if he can reach and touch the drums of the king." 

In Vedic- Intlia tlie drum was not only beaten, 
but invoked, to drive away dan;j:er, deinons, anti 
enerniofs. It was u.sed in wacrilieeH, and in battle; 
(lie warrior ollered it wor.shiji. Hofore beiiij^ 
idayed, a innntra, or obarin, wa.s spoken into it.’ 
The analoj^y between tluinder and the boom of 
the drum is obvious. Uus.sian peasants used the 
drum to imitate thunder, ]»y way of a charm for 
the production of rain.® liie natives of (iuiana 
prefer the skin of the bal)Oon or ‘ bowling monkey ’ 
for the beads of their drums, believing that a drum 
so fitted |)ossesses ‘ tlie pow'er of emittin^j; the roll¬ 
ing, roaring stmnds for which this monkey is cele¬ 
brated.’d’be 'fimorese regard cymbals as the 
liome of s]drits.^^ Such beliefs are found with all 
musical instruments. 

The essential instrument of Christian tem])le 
worship has been, from a very early periotl, the 
organ. No doubt an imjml.se (jf nntagonism to 
jiagan ritual jirevented the early Christians from 
adojiting jiagan instruments. Only jierhaps in 
Abys.sinia, and in the modern Salvation Army, 
has the drum found a jilace. Drums do not apjiear 
to have been used by the Hebrews in temple 
wmrshij). Tlie usual (Irum, toph^ of the tambour 
ine tyjie, was used in processions, at weddings, 
and leasts, ami to accompany religious music oi 
a joyous and [lojmlar character.” Hut in the great 
Oriental religions, particularly in Hinduism and 
Huddliisin, tlie drum has an imjiortant place in 
I W. W. .Skeat, Malag Manic, likX), pp. ‘ir>-‘Z8, 40f. 
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,he temple-wornliip; nor is it nnknown in tlie 
.vorsliip of Islam. In lower cults the drum serves 
a.s a cnurch-bell, an organ, and a direct vehicle of 
mpernatural pow er. ^ 


.--r TTcio iifxt in imivortaiice 

the royal dranis Each had iU particular rhylhiii and pur- 
icular fetish. They were beaten at feusU amf at iho Lime of 
ihe new moon, warning the people of the monthly rest (rom 
A’ork 3 In New (Juiiiea, drums are beaten to diivo away the 
hosts of men slam in battle ; in New BriUin, to stop yurth 
]uake8.‘< Demons uie expelled by South African drummers-i 
n the Moluccas Die drum is employed against evil smiitH 
■ausing dithcult cliild-hirth.5 In Central Africa demons arc 
yiven away with guns and drums at funerals and before 
Uatfi.o Dayak women and shamans alike use the drum to 
lire the sick.7 In ('Inna, scapegoats are driven away to the 
nusic of druiiH.s Creek histoiians record the ‘ disiiifecimg ’ of 
ambassadors by Turkisli shamans by means of the (Irnm and 
(he use of it to drown tlie cries of childien offered to .Moiech.iO 
Ihe gka-ga, or sliaman, of the Ilaidas undertakes to drive 
away ttie evil spirit w Inch {mssessos the sick, llis ( hief imjile- 
iiients aie the drum .nui the rattle.n The exorcism of an evil 
ipirit causing disease is carried out by the W’anika medicine¬ 
man in the centre of a hand, playing drums and shouting I'-i 
The Putagoman doiffoi heats a druin hy the sick man’s bed to 
drive out the spirit. •*< The Asiatic shamans use the drum to 
■aiiso spirits both to appear and to disappear.!* 

There is always sotiiethiiig very human alw^ut 
he nft(; of diuni-inusie, even when ajijilied to 
sjnritiialities. At an L.skimo fea.st the drnni.s are 
xuitei; softly w'heii the tiaders’ goods are brought 
n ; loudly when the guns are brought, .so that the 
.shades of animals prestmt may not be alarmed.” 
l‘or indued,ion of sjiints, the jinneijile may be that 
of a summons or ot an invitation.'*^ 


An old Motu-motu man ohserveii to Chalmers: ‘No drums 
are beaten uselessly ; there are no dances tliat are merely 
ihcless.' The young men, for instance, are hidden to heat the 
Iruin an<l dance that there may he a large harvest.i" The 
Paiman's remark applies universally. Tshi jiricsts work them¬ 
selves into an inspired stale by dancing to the music of the 
drums. Each god has a special iiyiim accompanied by a snecial 
heat of the drum.!® In ancient Israel the jiriests projihcsieii to 
(he music of harps, psalteries, and cyniljals.i« Among the 
Chaco Indians the boys during initiation are called ‘drums,’ 
from tbe fact that during this period the village drums are 
beaten incessantly day and night by relays of men.3<! Among 
the Port Moresby natives (New Guinea) the boys at initiation 
have only one serious duty, which is for each to make his 
drum. They are tabu, and live in the forest until the drums 
are comjileted; this may be a week ora month. Several boys 
go together. ‘A straight branch is selecicd and cut to Ihe 
reijuisite size ; this is ne.vt scraped with shells till the orthodox 
«ha]>e is arrived at; finally, the cavity is carcfnlh and lahori- 
onslv burnt out.’ During the whole period they observe minute 
rules • if they were seen hy a vvomun ‘ the drum would have to 
he deHtroyed, otherwise it would he ('ertain to split, and would 
sound like an old cracked pot.’ If they eat fish the skin of the 
drum will burst; rod bananas cause a dull tone. They may 
not touch fresh water, but only that found in tbe stems of 
liunanas, or coco-nut milk. Should they touch wat<T inad¬ 
vertently tiefore tlie drum is hollowed out, they break it, 
crying: ‘I have toucheil water, m\ firebrand is extinguished, 
and 1 can never hollow out inv drum.’ The sorcerers instruct 
them that water extingui-ihes the ‘fire’ of the music; a fish- 
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bone tears the tympanum; and the si^^ht of a woman destroys 
the toneJ 

The basket-drum of some American tribes re 
calls not only primitive substitutes for the drum 
but certain features of agricultural rituals. 

In their sacred rites the Navahos use an inverted basket in 
lieu of a drum. It Is finely made by the women from twig^s of 
sumach, wound in helix form, and when inverted the basket i.' 
nearly hemis})herioal. During ceremonies it is beaten with th< 
sacred drum-stick. This is made according to elaborate rulci 
from the leaves of Yucca baccata. The Navahos say, ‘ We turn 
down the basket,’ when they refer to the commencement of a 
song ; ‘ We turn up the bosket,’ when a song is finished. As i‘ 
is raised, hands are waved in the some direction, to drive ou 
the evil influence which the sacred songs have collected and 
imprisoned tinder the basket.® 

It is no sacrilege to serve food in this sacred 
drum. To do so is common enough, but without 
eeremonial meaning. In Graeco-Roman eiilfs, .sueli 
as the mysteries of Attis, eating siicred food from 
the sacred driiin and cymbal was jiroliahiy a re¬ 
version to primitive times, when jilatfer, drum, 
ha.sket, and winnowing-fan were interchangeable. 

'J'he use of the tambourine by the shamans of 
.Vorfhern Riirope and Asia is remarkable. 'I'his 
instrument and its shainanistic manipulation are 
found ill a belt which almost comj>letely surrounds 
tlie world in northern parallels, tlirough Asiatic 
Russia, Greenland, Northern .\merica, and Lap- 
land, and among Amerindians, Mongols, Tatars, 
and Lap[).s.* 'I'he structuK? of tliis liand-drurn has 
already l)e(Ui described. Those used liy Americans, 
d'atars, and Mongols have pictorial designs on the 
drum-head. I’ln? designs are supposed to produce 
or modify the sounds, and ea(‘li, lieing thus a sort 
of word or sentence accompanied by pure sound, 
lia.s its particular influence on the spirits who are 
invoki^d l>y tlie musii!.'^ The La[)p sluunan’s drum 
has small brass rings fastened loosely on the liead. 
These move and dance over (lie designs inscribeil 
when the liead is beaten witli tlie lianimer ; and, 
according to tlieir movements in relation to the 
magic Higri.s of sun, moon, and filanets, the sha¬ 
man predicts tlie future.® d'he origin of this 
method, wliich, it is to be noted, is always secornl- 
ary to the musical or ‘ 8ugg('stive ’ use of tlie 
instrument, may be from tlie following practice : 
th(‘ Yakut shanian jilaces a ring or coin on the 
palm of the inquirer’s hand, moving it about in 
vanou.s directions, and tlien foretells the future.® 
The Voty.'ik tuna moved beans on a table for the 
same purpose*.’ 

It is suggestive of byjmotism rather than of 
music to find that the drum is tuned up by liolding 
it in front of the lire. A drumstick or tlie liand 
is used in playing. The taniliourine [>lays the 
main [lart in (In? kamldnic, tlie invocation of 
spirits and subsccirn'iit prophesying. The (’hukchi 
sliainaii in his knmldnie ta{»s the tambourine with 
a piece of thin wlialebone. The kam n.se^s tlie 
tambourine in various ways, and produces the 
most varied sounds. The spectators recognize 
tin* various rhythms, such as the tranqung of 
horses’ feet, during which the kain is siijiposed to 
lie riding with his guards. As he taps, he collects 
spirits in the tambourine. Sometimes during the 
c<dlection of spiiits the Rimhourine hecomes so 
heavy that the hnii bow\s und(*r tlie w eight.® 

Litkraturb. —This is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. L. Ckawlky. 

DRUNKENNESS.* - i. Definition. -- Drunk¬ 
enness has never been satisf.ntorily dehned in a 
^ Haddon, 2/)7. 

3 Washington Matthews, In Arrwr. Anthrop. vli. 202-20S. 

* MikhailovHkn, 91, 93 f. 

* O. Mallery, In 10 HHF.W (1898), p. 514, referring to Potanin, 

® II. M. Ayneley, \u IA xv. (1880) 07. 

* Mikhailovskii, 95 (quoting (Jinelin) 7 /ft. 154 . 

® Mikhailovskii, 68 (q'lotiiig Knusheriinnikov and Erman) 

72, 70 f. 

^ This art. deale almoHt exolnsively with the ethical aspect of 
drvjnkenneas. Full information as to its geographical distribu- 


legal or ethical sense. In any attempt to define it 
legally, dillieulties at once ^uo^ent ihemselve.s, and 
the judge lias to reach his conclusions from the 
evidence. Drunkenness might in general, if not 
in scientific, terms he defined as that condition 
of mind and body produced by a sulheient quantity 
of alcohol (varying according to the Huse(‘ptibility of 
the individual to the toxic agent) to bring about 
distinct changes in the intellect, the emotions, the 
will (volition), the motor ineclianisni, and the func¬ 
tions of the cerebellum, or small brain, indis[)enH- 
ahle to the accurate execution of any rnoveiiieiit. 
On the various stages and symptoms of intoxica¬ 
tion, and forms of alcoholism, see art. Aia'oiior., 
(vol. i. p. 300). The definition of ‘ habitual drunk 
ard ’ first ap])eared in the Habitual Drunkards Act 
of 1879. It runs as follows : 

'a parson who, not being amenable to anv jurisdiction In 
iinacy, is, notwithst^anding, by reason of habitiiiil inLcmj)erate 
Irinkmgof intoxicating liquors, at times dangerous lo bimself 
•r herself, or to others, or is incapable of inaiiaging himself or 
lerseif, and his or her affairs.’ 

2 . Racial degeneration : heredity.—Of as great 
moincnt as individual and family wreckage wrought 
by drunkenness is the degeneracy of the innocent 
olf.^pring. About this dt'generacy, until <jnite re¬ 
cently, there has never existed a doubt, d'he all 
but universal testimony of competent ol)servt‘rs and 
of tlie iiH'dical profession all over the world, based 
upon extensive exp(*iiiiients, and the general im- 
piessions of the profession on the question remain 
to this hour unshaken. And it may be said at 
once that these impressions as to bodily, nervous, 
and mental degeneration are not to lx* lightly set 
aside by any conclusion or ojiinion based upon 
tiie very restricted investigation by one nr two 
authorities, however eminent. In 19lD tlie (ialton 
l'mgeiii<-s Laboratory issued two pajiers by Lio- 
fessor Karl Pearson on tin* inllu(*nee of jiarental 
alcoliolism on tlie jihysical health and mentality of 
the otlsjiring. 'riiest; papms were sn]ipose(l to s(*t 
forth lax and subversive viiwvs on the subject of 
temperance—view's w hich, if capable of proof and 
acceptance, would indisputably have given a de- 
cidetl set-back to the l)elievi*d and accepted doc¬ 
trines of clinicians, and of seieutiHe men and of 
social reformers in every land, as to the undoubted 
racial degeneration of tlie alcoholic individual and 
his or her ollspringn If the Inst dicliim of these 
observeis, to tlie etlec't that on the whole in regard 
to ilegeiieration the balance turns as ofti'n in favour 
of the alcoholic as of the nou-alcoliolie parentage, 
could be nplH'ld, the outlook for the nation could 
not be otherwise than ominous, d'liese 0[)inions, 
ajiait from their calamitous ellect on the race, 
sli<x-ked orthodox believers in the classical view’ 
hitherto held, and Sir Victor Horsley and others 
entered tlie lists in its sujqiort. If Professor Pear¬ 
son and his collaboiateurs could have establisluMl 
their proposition to an> tiling like the extent to 
which their opnonents have established theirs, it 
would have to be seriously entertained, no niatt(*r 
what might be the conseijuences to society and the 
race lint they have not done so, and it i.s not 
mneh to the point for them to impugn the in¬ 
vestigations of their opponents on the ground that 
no trouble was taken to ascertain whether the 
ale<diolism or the. jiarent-age came first. Indeed, the 
same charge of laxity of methods of investigation 
must be brouLdit against Profes.sor Pearson s own 
iTiqiiiry, for the ‘Preliminary Study of Extreme 
Alcoholism in Adults’ is based on reports matle in 
connexion wdtii a very restricted investigation. In 
any study, whether for or against, some fixed and 
definite standards are needed by which all cases 
can be tested. Such would liave averted the eon- 

tion, the IntoxicanlM used by different racee, etc., will he found 
in the art,. Drinks, Drinking. Cf. also the art Arcoiioi, 
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flictin^^ nieaninRs attached to the terms ‘drinking* 
and ‘sober’ ap[)lied to masses of the population. 
Many excessive drinkers are never ‘drunk,’ and 
many have a reputation for sobriety who consume 
in one debauch as much as the man called a 
‘ drinker ’ would in months without aj)parent in¬ 
jury to themselves and others. Hence the need for 
rigid definitions and limitations apj)lied to investi¬ 
gations which, to be of value, would req^uire to be 
of a comprehensive character, and extended over a 
series of years, 'bhe elVect of the ‘ Study,’ however, 
is to demonstrate the close connexion between 
alcoholism and mental defectiveness, but the ques¬ 
tion is left unsolved whether this large proportion 
of mental and physical defectives, which is much 
greater than is found in the general population, is 
attributable to alcohol, or to the pre-existing 
mental defect. 

In the second paper, the theory of the first—that 
there is no close relation between mental defect in 
the children and alcoholism in tlie parents—has 
been abandoned, and a close relationship is ad¬ 
mitted, while segregation is called for on the 
ground of its hereditary character. Nothing 
specific, it will be observed, is said with referen(;e 
to the undoubted physical stigmata of such de¬ 
generates. 

Professor Pearson contends that mental defect is 
antecedent to alcoholism. Hut what, it may be 
asked, antecedes the mental defect? Unless this 
can be answ’er('d satisfactorily, one must come full 
circle to the original standpoint, and he «;onlronted 
by the old problem. The Pearsonites have aban¬ 
doned the position that ‘ the balance turns as often 
in favour of the alcoholic as of the non-ah ohoiic 
parentage,’ and practically admit that alcoholism 
and mental defectiveness are associated ; but 
whether the one precedes the other, and wliich 
precedes the other, they do not know. As far as 
the controversy has gone, there can be no doubt 
that the authorities wlio Indieve that alcoliolism, not 
gross alcoholism—about that no doubt exists—but 
that fairly general kind of free indulgence which 
takes place daily, with frequent ‘ week-end ’ bouts, 
does lead to the physical and mental impairment of 
the offspring, are in the riglit, and enn produce 
uiK^uestioned evidence in support of their view. 
Than tliis no controversy of greater moment in re¬ 
gal d to alcoholism has been started. To make the 
investigation referred to of the least value, a sta¬ 
tistical and clinical research into the comparative 

f ))ivsique and capacity of the descendants of alco- 
lolic and non-alcoholic parents respectively in 
several carefully chosen districts would be required, 
and it is not too much to anticipate what the con¬ 
clusion would be. It would finally determine 
whether there is any marked correlation between 
parental alcoholism and inferiority of offspring 
manifesting itself not only in childhood but in 
adolescence ; and it would dissipate views calcu¬ 
lated to do infinite harm to the race and to the 
commonwealth. 

I'he degeneracy of alcoholic offspring is attested 
by such authorities as Magnan, Morel, Lancereaux, 
Crichton-Hrowne, Uegrand du Saulle, John Mac- 
pherson, etc , and it comes about in many ways. 
The male parent who is a ‘soaker’—we need not 
consider the physical state of the progenitor suffer¬ 
ing from the effects of an occasional bout at the 
time of conception—undoubtedly begets a w'eak 
offspring, made surer if his habits worry and im¬ 
poverish the sober mother during pregnancy and 
lactation. When both parents are ‘swillers,’ the 
bad effects are still more marked. It has been 
alleged, although little evidence has been adduced 
in support of it, that when fathers are addicted to 
drunkenness the female offspring are more likely 
to be the subjects of liereditary alcoholism, and 


when the mother is the offender the males per¬ 
petuate the parental failing cvoik^c). It 

IS thought, and there are strong grounds tor the 
presumption, that the female progt^nitor is the 
surer and more general transmitter of the heredi¬ 
tary alcoholic taint and of the neuroses which 
eventuate in insanity, imbecility, and nervous 
diseases. The prepotency of the alcoholic mother, 
in handing on to her offspring a constitution not 
only jihysically defective but mentally unstable, 
cannot be gainsaid, 'fins view accords with common 
sense, even if exact statistical record.s are wanting, 
for not only is her condition at conception of 
moment, but so also is the fact that during utoro- 
gestation and lactation the blood is charge<l with 
tlie toxic agent, specially so during pregnancy. 
The heredity may he ‘ immediate ’ from om* or both 
parents, or ‘mediafe’ from grandparents, the ‘ irn- 
mediates’ having been free from the taint. And 
the heredity may he homogeneous or heterogene¬ 
ous ; in the one gron[) inelniety begets luuiiotii; 
children ; in the othei the inehnely of memb(‘rs of 
a family springs from neurotic parentage, wliich 
may not, ami frequently docs not, owe its existence 
to alcoholic excess. 

Tour of the foremost advocates of the non-trans- 
missii)!! of personally acquired charaetius are 
(lalton, Weissmaii, J. A. Tiiomsoii, and Archdall 
Iteid—recognized authorities on the principles and 
law H of heiedity In tlieir view enviioninental inllu- 
enc(‘H play a secondary part; heredity is every thing. 
One may ask the (juestion in this connexion, Are 
the had mental effects of vicious habits and alco¬ 
holic excess passed on to descendants, thus setting 
up ra(;ial degeneration? Dr. Ford Kohertson, fol¬ 
lowing Darw'in, Maudsley, and llartwig, traverses 
Dr. A. Keid’s proposition t hat ‘ iiihorn characters 
are known to he transmissible from parent to off¬ 
spring,’ and postulates for himself the remarkable 
doctrine and dogma that ‘offspring, as far as can 
at present be determined, inlierit no character 
wdiatever from tlieir parents. . . . d'he (list met ion 
between inborn and acquired characters has really 
no jiistilication in modern scientific fact. . .’ Al¬ 
though there is no inheritance of parental char¬ 
acters, there is of environmental inffuences, to which 
all that is of any importance in human ontogciieti(! 
evolution (i.e. the development of the individual) is 
directly due. There is liere evidence of acute dia¬ 
lectic diversity, as well as of uncertainty. 

3 . Statistics.—The following statistics, which 
have a profound signilicance, are submitted in 
order to give some idea of ( 1 ) the annual mortality, 
sickness, and unemj>loyment conseiiuent upon ex¬ 
cessive indulgence ; and (‘ 2 ) the prevalence and cost 
of pauperism, pauper lunacy, criminality, and 
delinquency due to the same cause. 

(a) Mortality. —It was calculated tw'enty years 
ago (Dr. Norman Ken) that 40,000 persons die 
annually in the United Kingdom from drunkenness 
and habitual drunkenness ; and Dr. Wakley, Editor 
of the Lancet and ('oroner for Middlesex, not only 
confirmed tliis estimate, but put it higher. Of 
1500 inquests he attributed 900 at least to hard 
drinking, and he believed that from 10,000 to 
15,000 persons died annually in the Metropolis 
from drink, upon wdiom no inquest was held. For 
the United Kingdom this calculation would easily 
justify a total of 50,(HK). Deaths from suicide, 
drow'iiiiig, and ex[)Osnie totalled 7372 in one year 
intireat Britain and Ireland, and of these one may 
safely reckon that alcohol was responsible for 50 
per cent. Of deaths from accidents and negligence 
(13,386), 15 per cent may be attributed to the same 
cause. 

Infant mortality. — Vox the declining birth-rate 
in this and other lands, to which of late attention 
is constantly drawn, many causes are assigimMl, but 
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in the present connexion we are concerned only 
with the great wastage occurring in the depleted 
birth-rates through overlaying by drunken parents, 
especially mothers, parental neglect arising fnnn 
over-indulgence and iinproj)er feeding, no cogniz¬ 
ance being here taken of premature births attribut¬ 
able to drunkenness, and to accidents arising 
therefrom. In regard to the suckling of infants, 
the milk of the alcoholic mother is both deli<dent 
in quantity and inferior in quality, in spite of the 
popular belief to the contrary in favour of stout 
and wines ; and, further, there is defective ovulation 
and sterility. 

Compurative vwrtaliti/ for various trades and 
occupations, including t)te Licensed Trade itself .— 
According to Dr. New.^^holme, if the comparative 
mortality figure for all men equals an c(pial 
number of gardeners would yield only obS <leaths, 
teachers 571, grocers Cb4, rloctors 9o7 (niidwny). 
while at the other end of the scale are brewers 1407 
innkeepers and men-servants 16(>5, and tile-niakers 
1682. Comparing employees in inns, etc., with all 
other occupied males, it is found that, out of 
given nuruoer in each group, 8 times as many die 
from alcoholism, 5 times as many from gout, 
times as many from nervous diseases, times a.s 
many from suicide, and 2;^ times as many from 
consumption. Kegarding the liability of drunkards 
to (jonsumption. Prof. Pioiiardel (Paris) observes: 

‘ Alcoholism is, in fact, the most powerful factor in 
the pro])agation of tuberculosis,^ and Dr. K. W. 
Philip {E<linburgh) agrees: ‘ Tlie most vigorous 
man who becomes alcoholic is without resistance 
before it.’ 

Actuarial calculations made with great care and 
exiuditude by insurance offices are signilicant. ddie 
best offices increase the premium as much as 50 per 
cent, and a few absolutely decline ju'oposals of 
fiersons in the drink trade. And, as regards ab¬ 
stainers and non-abstainers, the chances of life are 


to prison 20 times, and 1830 more than 60 times. 
Kc/erring to the 1330, Dr. John Maepherson, Com¬ 
missioner in Lunacy, makes the following trite 
observations as to the mental irresponsibility of 
such cases: 

‘It is only the shortness of human life which limits the 
number.’ Chronic drunkenness, habitual or perio<lic, he says, 
is ‘a neurosis closely allied in its symptomatology and heredity 
to the other neuroses and to insanity’; and the true cause is 
‘a defective here<iity which (1) induces the subject to crave for 
a particular menUl state—not for alcohol, but for the sUte 
which alcohol most conveniently produces ; (2) which provides 
the 8uhje<-t with a constitution which is particularly susceptible 
to the influence of such poisons as alcohol; and m which is in 
many cases the cause of a mental unsoundness independent of 
alcohol.’ 

(r) Cost n/priso?is.—ln the year 1909 the cost of 
prisons wa.s: in England, £720,340; Scotland, 
£9:»,790; Irtdand, £114,660 — being a total of 
£930,790. It is .safe to assume that, but for alcohol, 
nor one-third of the whole cost, or £310,000, would 
be required for this purpose. The daily prison 
nojiulation amounts to 26,000, of whom 17,000 are 
interned for crimes and ollences directly connected 
with casnnl and habitual drunkenness. 

(dj /Pauperism.— The number of paupers in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the cost to the 
country locally and imperially, may be roughly 
exjire.s^cd as "follows: lumpers, 1,083,470; cost, 
£7,389,000. It is no exaggeration to say that 50 
per cent of panf)erisni ami its eost may be aseriled 
to drunkenness and habitual drunkenness—in other 
u’ords, 541,700 jiaujier.s and dependents are main¬ 
tained at a cost of £3,69.-),000. 

(e) Police .—Maintenanee of the police force in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, numl>ering 
62,400 picked men (England and Wales 46,(XK), 
Scotland 5670, Ireland 10,740), falls little short of 
£6,000,000 per annum. Of this enormous sum, 
drunkenness, and ollbnces and crimes connected 
directly with drunkenness, may be credited at least 
with one-third, £2,(X)0,000, met from local taxation 


no less than 2 to I in favour of the former. The and imperial subventions. But this is not all. From 
ratio is much the .same in reganl to sickness, re- tiie Civil Service Estimates (('lass iii., ‘Law and 
covery being speedier among the former. The Justice,’ pp. 229-353), consideration must be given 
moral clearly is that he wlio desires to live long, to another set of heavy imperial charges under this 
wisely, and M'ell should either be a total abstainer head, amounting in all to £I,6tK),(XX) for County 
or exceedingly temperate. For many persons total Conrts, Supreme Court of Judicature, Reforma- 
al>stinence i.s a neces.sity of their being if they are tones and Industrial Schools, Criminal Asylums, 
not to make early shipwreck of tlieir lives. etc. If to this enormous imperial total under the 

(6) Crimes and petty offences. —\n the United head of ‘Law and Justice’be added the burdens 
Kingdom there were 636,340 apprehensions in the falling upon local authorities under the same head, 
year 1903. These figures do not represent so many the total Mould not fall short of £2,6(X),000, of 
individuals as is often concluded, the same indi- which drunkenness and allied offiences may be 
vidual hguring more than once in returns. A total debited with 33 per cent, or £860,000. 
of 318,tXXj persons who have been in the hands of (/) Pauper lunatics .—In the year 1910 these 
the jMdice for homicide, a.ssaults, petty thefts, pro- were: England 130,550, Scotland 18,340, Ireland 
stitution, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, etc., 24,140—a toUl of 173,030. The annual (approxi- 
M'ouid be nearer the mark. The total admits of a mate) cost of maintenance, inclusive of interest on 
furtlier reduction to 273,000 as the number in which buildings and land, was £6,0(X),0(X). Assuming 
alcohol plays a chief part; but, as many persons that alcohol directly and indirectly is responsible 
commit petty ottences without being officially for 20 per cent of the insane poor, it follows that 
listed, it would be safe to put the number requir- £1,2(X),000 per annum from rates and Government 
ing, although not receiving, the attention of the grants are required to meet the burden of provid- 
poUce at 80,000—in all 353,000, or 1 to 128 of the ing for a daily population of 34,000 lunatics, 
population. In Scotland it is reckoned that there {g) Excise and Customs Revenue for one year .— 
are 4700 recidivists, both of tlie criminal and of the On the other side of the ledger must be placed the 
petty ofl’ender classes, waging (especially the revenue raised by the duties on spirits, beer, wines, 
former) an aggressive war against society, of whom brandy, rum, etc., which may be put down at 
25^) are feeble-minded, debauched, parasitic, petty £35,000,0(K). When over against this revenue is 
oflenders, or 5 per ICHX) of population—a ratio put the cost and loss to the nation of £‘27,200,(XX) 
somewhat similar to that estimated by Mr. C. S. (see Summary) in consequence of intemperance. 
Loch, C. B., for England. the benefit of the enormous revenue sinks into in- 

The sex-ratio of these parasitic offenders is significance. £170,000,900 is spent annually on 
remarkable as the frequency of convictions ad- drink by the nation. In the light of the facts and 
vances. Thus from 11 to 20 convictions, males are statistics submitted it is hardly possible to con- 
to females 100 :70; 21 to 50 convictions, 100 : 90; template a graver ethicaJ problem than this one of 
61 to 100 convictions, 100:180; 101 and upwards, drunkenness, affecting as it does so prejudicially 
100 : 330. the individual, the family, the community, and the 

In Scotland, 2500 have been convicted and sent commonwealth. 
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Numbers. 

Cost and IjOss. 

1 . 

Annual Mortality 

1 50,000 

£10,000,000 

2 . 

Kioknegs Mirl Unemployment. 

£3,0(K),000 

3. 

IjRw and .Justice 


£860,000 

4. 

Police. 

(©273,000) 

1 162,400) 

£2,000,000 

6 . 

Pauperism . . ♦ . 

*641,700 

£7,389,000 

6 . 

Pauper Lunacy 

84,000 

£1,‘200,000 

7. 

J’risons. 

117,000 

£6‘20,790 

8 . 

(k)st of collecting Excise an<l 


Customs Duties . 

- 

£2,130,800 




£27,200,.590 


t Value of each life £200. 0 Apprehensions, t Police Force. 

* Paupers. = Pauper Lunatics in daily population. I Daily 
population. 


4 . Responsibility in drunkenness : anomalies of 
the Civil and Criminal Law.—There would be 
no responsibility if intoxication following one bout 
were recognized as teni]»orary insanity, or, after 
many bouts, with resultant organic disea.se of the 
brain, nervous system, and tlie liodily viscera (liver, 
lungs, kidneys, etc.), as something more than tem¬ 
porary insanity. The civil law is inclined to tlirow 
its shield over the drunkard ; (lie criminal law, 
while not now in practice considering drunkenness 
an aggravation, does not consider it an excu.se, in 
spite of the fact that the sale of drink is unfettere<l ; 
it will step in to save the drunkard only when 
grave crimes are committed, and tlien (until (juite 
recently) only to jmnish him with tiie view of re¬ 
forming him and deterring otluTs—the latter a 
vain delusion, as p(*o[)le do not drink to commit 
(‘rimes. Crime is an accident of tlie intoxicated 
state. A (U'ime of violence is not in the drunkard’s 
tlionghts at tlie start, and, after inhibition has gone 
and intoxi(jation is established, the idea of deter- 
K'uce for him is as alxsurd as the notion that he had 
any true coiu^eption of his conduct. In the 

Hench of Judges laid down the law for England in 
r(‘gard to all forms of insanity, to tlie eflect that 
fo estahlish a defence it must fie proved that, at 
the time of committing tlie act. the accused was 
iahouring under such a defect of reason of the mind 
as not to know the nature and quality of his act, 
or, in other words, as not to know that he was 
doing w’l’ong. Accepting in relation to responsi- 
liility the test thus laid down, it must be apparent 
to the most ordinary observer that the intoxicated 
authors of crime (especially homicide, serious 
assaults, cruelty to children, etc.), and therefore of 
HO })er cent of all crimes (minor and petty oftences 
due to drink are excluded in this connexion) imply¬ 
ing violence and recklessness, would not be held 
responsible, and would either be dealt with as 
p(;rsons insane at the time of committal, or in 
the public interest would be detained in prison for 
long periods because of the drunkenness which led 
to the injury. In either case society would be pro- 
t(;cted against such potentially dangerous elements 
detected in its midst, and justice would be fully 
satisfied. But what of the drunkards in posse'i 
Do they take warning from those in esse^. riot at 
all. Later, in 1886, Justice Day said : ‘Whatever 
the cause of the unconsciousness, a person not 
knowing the nature and quality of his act is irre¬ 
sponsible for it.’ The existing law recognizes that, 
ii the drunkenness has not been voluntarily in¬ 
duced, responsibility has not been incurred. But 
who is to decide when drunkenness is voluntary? 
A ruling which has been viewed with much satis¬ 
faction was that given by Lord Low at Gla-sgow in 
1891. He expressed his willingness to give the 
accused the benefit of the belief that there was no 
malice and no deliberation, but that he committed 
the crime while maddened by strong drink. While 
that was sufficient to take the case out of the cate¬ 
gory of murder, it still left the charge of culpable 
homicide. There have been several recent rulings 
of quite another kind in the United Kingdom ; and 
voi,. v .—7 


the ‘wilful’ nature of the crime, a* well as the 
‘voluntarily’ induced state of mind, ha.s been 
much dwelt upon. The United States legal view 
is well put by an eminent New York jurist, Clark 
Bell, when he states that 

‘the better rule of law uiaioubtedly now is that if the person 
at the time of the commission of the art was unconscious and 
incapable of reflection or memory by intoxu'oilion, he could not 
be convicted. There must be motive and intention.’ 

Before leaving the ‘ wilful ’ nature of the crime 
and the ‘voluntarily’ induced state of mind, it 
may with reason he asked, Do such cases admit of 
other interpretations? Might it not be argued, 
both on its own merits and in the light of more 
enlightened judicial rulings, ( 1 ) whether a man 
drunk can legally do a wilful act; ( 2 ) wliether at 
any stage of a habitual or periodic drunkard’s 
bout the drinking was ‘voluntary,’ for that would 
imply the cert/iinty of the ab.seiice of latent or 
[latent physicat ami mental degeneration ; and ( 3 ) 
whether, admitting, as in the case of the oec^asional 
drunkard, that the iinhibing of a model ite quan¬ 
tity w/is ‘ voluntary,’ (he moment inf hition is 
.sufficiently impaiied—sooner in some thai in others, 
by re;uson of temjieramerit and habit, b a jiartial 
juiralysis of the fiigher nerve centres h} die toxie 
ag(‘ii(s- further drinking, leading up tc the par¬ 
oxysmal and frenzied vstates revcuthMl ad nauseavi 
in our criminal courts, becomes ‘ involuntary.’ And 
thcHe seem cases where a plea of ‘insane at tlie 
time’ would he a good and valid one, or the result¬ 
ant crime would be reduced from murder of the 
lii '-it degree. 

'the anomalies which emerge when the civil and 
criminal laws are examined in regard to drunken¬ 
ness are remarkable. As the capacity to perform 
intelligently an important act is liable to be seri¬ 
ously impaired, the plea of intoxication is admissible 
to vitiate civil acts. Witnesses in civil as well as 
in criminal trials, when visibly under the influence 
of drink, have been asked by judges to stand down ; 
or, if they are permitted to give evidence, it is 
jiroperly discounted. In Scotland an intoxicated 
nri.soner’s declaration is considered invalid. In 
England, the l>()rd Chancellor acting in Lunacy 
may, if an inquiry in lunacy has established that 
any one has been unable to manage his affairs 
through conhrnied intoxication, take the person 
and property into his custody. Wills are voidable 
if made when the testator is drunk, wdiether the bout 
indulged in be by a casual or a habitual drunkard. 
Property sold or disposed of under such conditions 
may be followed by restitution when sobriety is 
attained. Contracts are now also voidable w^hen 
the law di.scovers that the drunkenneei was con¬ 
nived at by the other party for purpose! of fraud. 
They become valid if ratified wlien sober. Intoxi¬ 
cation implies incapacity to con.sent, and a contract 
iiivolve.s the mutual agreement of two minds, so 
that, if one party has no mind to agree, lie cannot 
make a valid contract. It is not a question of tw'o 
sober persons differing in bargaining astuteness. 
This will always be ; but it is different when one of 
the two is drunk. In the United States it is held 
that, if the bargaining is fair and free from fraud 
and not over-reaching, it will stand, even although 
one of the parties w'as intoxicated. The Judicial 
Committee of tlie Privy Council, in a Canadian 
case, held that the present view taken of drunken¬ 
ness rendered habitual drunkenness a sufficient 
ground for setting aside paternal rights. In 
Briti.sh law it has been ruled that, if either party 
to a marriage had been so far under the influence 
of drink as not to understand the nature and con¬ 
sequences of the act, proof of this would render 
the act invalid. It is presumed in such a case that 
tliere w'as no consummation. Thus, to all intents 
and pur[)oses, the civil law shields the drunkard 
from the consequences of civil acts, testamentary 
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disposilions, and contracts made in a state of in¬ 
toxication—thus practically admitting the con¬ 
dition as one of non compos mentis for the time 
being. 

5. Legislation affecting drunkenness. —(1) Great 
Britain. — In Great Hritain, the Legislature, stimu¬ 
lated by Reports of Royal and I)ej>artmental Corn- 
missionson Lie^msing, Poor Law, the Feeble-minded, 
and Habitual Oll’enders and Inebriates, has in recent 
years done a good deal with the object of removing 
temptation in congested slum areas. For the casual 
drunkard, the laws provide slight penal treatment 
involving a few days in prison or a small fine, for 
the payment of which time may be allowed by the 
Stipendiary, Justice, or Magistrate before imprison¬ 
ment takes effect; or the olfender may be liberated 
after imprisonment by part payment of the fine 
e({uivalent to the time still to be served in pri.son, 
the partial fine being provided by friends or by his 
own labour. For the reformation and protection 
of habitual drunkards, many of whom are feeble- 
mindetl, mentally unstable, and degenerate, the 
punishment meted out to ‘casuals’ is, in the vast 
majority of cases, applied to them, and only in a 
very few cases after conviction are the habituals 
sent to Certified or State Reformatories. The 
latter, maintained solely by the Stat-e, receive the 
worst, although not necessarily less reformable (the 
refractory and intractable), cases; the former, with 
its semi-penal atmosphere, the quieter and more 
hopeful caises, who for misconduct and insubordina¬ 
tion may be transferred to the latter. The inmates, 
on cause shown, may be transferred from one to the 
other by order of the Secretary of State. The 
Statue Reformatories are supported by Government 
grants, the Certified by local rates and Treasury 
subventions; but, down to the time of w'riting, 
neither has been the success anticipated, or any¬ 
thing like it, owing to the working of the Acts. 
Stipendiaries and Magistrates have taken little 
advantage of the Act of 1898 as to Certified Re¬ 
formatories, and, when they have taken advan¬ 
tage of it, they have hitherto selected wholly 
unpromising material in many cases. As regards 
cases suitable for the State Reformatories, Sherifl’s 
and County Court Judges have not availed them¬ 
selves of the power conferred upon them. There 
is also a reluctance, on rating grounds, on the part 
of local authorities, singly or in combination, to 
build Certified Reformatories, or to contribute to 
the 8U})port of those in existence. To the Legis¬ 
lature the public must look for amendments of the 
Acts of 1879, 1888, and 1898, the serious defects of 
which experience has shown to exist. A change 
is clamantly urged, so that the law may become 
eftective, and not, what it is, practically a dead 
letter. Further compulsion is also reipiired in 
regard to well-to-do habitual and periodic drunk- 
arcls (dipsomaniacs), under the Acts of 1879 and 
1888, who do not come under the notice of the 
police, in order that they may enter licensed Re¬ 
treats. The effect of compulsion would certainly 
be that many such habituals now fully qualified 
for segregation and treatment would enter these 
Retreats voluntarily in terms of the law as it is at 
present, and \vould thus be saved from themselves, 
while their families and substance would be pro¬ 
tected against folly and prodigality of the Avorst 
kind, which a century ago could be promptly met 
by interdiction. The Act of 1898 inaKes voluntary 
entrance easier, in so far as the signature of the 
ap})licant need only be attested by one Justice 
instead of two, as formerly. The institut of the 
family council, known to French, Canadian, and 
Jersey laws, would be, for Great Rritain, a stet) 
the right direction. 

(2) America .—The United States passed the fiist 
Inebriate Act in 1854, under which patients could 


enter a Retreat either voluntarily or by order of 
the Committee of the Habitual Drunkard. In 
1867, King’s County, N.Y., established a Home. 
Kntiance was voluntary or by order of the Trus. 
tees of the Home, who were emi)Owered to visit 
the ('ounty jail and select Ht subjects. Further, 
on tlie rejiort of a Commission of Inuuiry to tlie 
effect that any person was a habitual drunkard, 
and incapable ol managing his or her affairs, a 
Justice could commit to the Home such person for 
one year. The Home received 12 per cent of 
licence monies. In 1892 a Home for alcoholic and 
drug females was set up in Manhattan Island. 
The victims of either habit were admitted volun¬ 
tarily or under compulsion. When compulsion was 
resorted to, two medical certificates were necessary 
and the order of a Judge, who could call for afli- 
davits or take proof. In 1867 the Washington 
Home, Chicago, was erected. This Home received, 
till expiry 0? original sentence, any person con¬ 
victed of drunkenness or any misdemeanour occa¬ 
sioned thereby. In the sameyear the Rennsylvania 
Sanitorium opened its doors. When there was no 
Committee 01 the Habitual Drunkard, the institu¬ 
tion could receive him on presentation, by bis 
guartlian or friend, of the certificates of tw'o doc¬ 
tors attested by a judicial officer. In Connecticut, 
in 1874, the Court of Frobate, on the application of 
a majority of the Select men of the town, could 
order an imiuiry as to the allegation of habitual 
drunkenness arising from drink or drugs. I bis is 
the first refeience to the need for investigating 
judicially the pernicious drug habit—unfortunately 
a growing one in every civilized country. If 
habitual drunkenness was proved, the patient was 
conveyed to an inebriate asylum for a period of 
from 4 to 12 months; if dipsomania, for 8 years. 
The dipsomaniac was thus viewed in a worse light 
than the other. Superior couits ha<i the right to 
interfere and discharge at any time. In New 
Jersey the application of a ‘voluntary’ requires 
to be attested by one Justice, or the a))f)ficant 
may present himself at tlie Home, and fill up a 
form, which is as binding as when attested by a 
Justice. A person drunk when received may, on 
becoming sober, sign a valid and binding ai)i>lica- 
tion. The Massachusetts Home has accommoda¬ 
tion for 200 patients. If one is unable to pay for 
maiirtenance, the Munici})ality may be called upon 
to meet the cost. Fort Hamilton Home, Rrooklyn, 
is the principal institution receiving pauper inebii- 
ates. Although there is, on the whole, laiily good 
legislation in the United States in the interests of 
inebriates who are either well or comfortably ofl 
in the matter of resources, there is, as in Great 
Britain, practically no provision made for the im¬ 
pecunious, except for those falling into the hands 
of the police, and for them the jirovisiori is miser¬ 
ably inadequate. 

(3) British Colonies.—{a) Canada .—Nearly all 
the Provincial Legislatures have enacted ellective 
measures for habitual inebriety. Ontario in 1873 
passed an Act to set up a Home for voluntary and 
involuntary inmates—the term of stay not to ex¬ 
ceed 12 months. A petition is piesmiled to the 
Judge by relatives or, in default, by fi lends, to the 
ellect that the patient cannot control himself or his 
allairs; the Judge grants a hearing ; a <‘opy of the 
petition is served on the habitual drunkard ; the 
Judge summons witnesses; he can interrogate 
the drunkard, who has the right to call as well 
as to examine witnesses ; the Judge forwards his 
decision and a copy of the evidence to the Pro¬ 
vincial Secretary, who directs removal to a Home. 
In Quebec, in 1870, an Act was ])assed to }»!ovule 
for the interdiction and cure 01 habitual diunk- 
ards. Any Judge of the Supmior Court of Lower 
Canada can jironounce interdiction, andean appoint 
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a curator to manape the (irunkard’a altaira, and 
control lu8 person aH in interdiction for insanity. 
A family council is called by the .ludge to invcKti- 
gate the truth of allegations, and a petition is 
served on the alleg<‘d ‘ habitual,’w ho may be re¬ 
lieved of interdiction afti^r one year s sobriety and 
re;^^•lin civil rights. Wilful and knowing sale of 
diink to the interdicted is linahh^ nnd punishable, 
d'he curator, sometimes termed the guardian, may 
place his charge or ward in any InenstMl Ibime, 
and may remove him at any tinie. The C^uebec 
Province law of interdiction closidy resemble^- wdiat 
obtairuul in Scotland lUO years ago, but tell into 
desuetude, although there are competent authori¬ 
ties who say it could, without sta t ulm y enact ment, 
hi; revivi'd again. In Manitoba the petition is pre¬ 
sented by a public olhcer. 'riieie is much to be 
said for the creation of such an ollicial, as relatives 
are often jilacisl in an invidious jmsition, and will 
not move. Pelatives and neighbours are sum¬ 
moned and put on oath, 'the interdicted may be 
(onlimsl in any place the .ludge may think propm-, 
find be visited once a month by a (kmnty Sherill. 
While interd i(‘t ion lasts, l),irgains, sales, and con- 
tiacts made ai e null and void, d'he int erdicted 
may he discharged and le-vested aftei proof of 1‘2 
nionths’ al>stinence. 

(It) Anstrdha. — In IS74 the Pegislature of South 
Australia set u]> a Hoim; at Ailedaide, and voted 
Voluntary admission could be ol»taiiie«l for 
l‘J months on application of the ‘ habitual to any 
Justice. For involuntary admi.ssion, ap]»lication 
was made by relatives or friends. The inebri¬ 
ate could be summoned before a Judge or s}>ecial 
Magisti ate or two .Iustic(*s, and rei]nested to show’ 
cause w liy in* should not be committed to a Retreat 
for 12 months. Whetluir piesent at, or absent 
from, the trial to which he lias been inviteil, if it 
is proved that he is an inebriate, he can be sent to 
the Retreat. Two medical c(‘rtilicates are neces¬ 
sary. In Vicloiia, the legal machinery, like the 
provision made, is much tlie same, except that for 
voluntary entr.ants only one .justice is re<juircd. 
In New’ South Wales theie are two kinds of 
Homes—one for those who c;iri i>ay, the other a 
mixi’d penitentiary and inebriate asylum for quasi- 
criminal ollendcrs, 

(c) AV’/c Ziythtnd. — Admission ia either voluntary 
or involuntary. Residence is in award or division 
of a lunatic asylum, quite apart from the insam;, 
(ireat difliculties, ;ts might be looked for, have 
been exjiernmced in complying with this part ol 
statutory reiiuirenient, and sjiccial actcommodation 
has long been considered urgent. 

6 . Prophylaxis and therapeutics.—One of the 
few’ hopeful fe.atures of the drink problem is th<^ 
gradual diminution in the use of alcohol in soiuety 
and in the treatment of disease in hospitals and in 
private practice, until now' it is at tfic vanishing 
point as a drug, stimulant, or tissue-builder. In 
7 of the princijial London Hospitals fioni 1872 to 
1902, although the daily resident population has 
varied little, the expenditure on alcohol has fallen 
62 per cent. No less striking and satisfactory are 
the figures for the W andsw orth Union, in which 
the number of inmates, incluHive of the sick, has 
increased 288 per cent, while the spirit bill has 
fallen from £371 to £2, 7s. Emially interesting 
are the figures for the Hos[)itals of the Metro¬ 
politan Asylum Board for 1894 to 1905. The total 
under treatment for ‘fevers’ rose from 19,900 to 
27,160, or 36 per cent, while the cost of stimulants 
fell 6S per cent, from £1388 to £516. The same 
tale could be told of every hospital in tin' land ; 
and it is especially significant, since the fall is the 
outcome of the best clinical experience and scien¬ 
tific research. In surgical wards of hospitals and 
in maternities, patients operated upon rarely get 


alcohol, except for ‘shock’ and severe haemorrhage 
especially(Dr. W. L. Reid, Glasgow)] 
and in these directions alcohol is being superseded 
by other and better substitutes. 

During a drinking bout numerous untoward or 
fatal accidents may o(‘cur, vi/. gastiiiis (mtlam- 
mation of stomach, whiili is peih.aps tin; h'ji-tit) 
be feared, as the jioison iiimn lx* rcji'cti'd), ri’tI'litioii 
of urine, sullocati(»n i(*^ulting tiom the ju)silion of 
the body (head lesting on the chest), coma (when 
death takes place from deep toxic naicosis), ex¬ 
posure, drowning, or bodily injuries. Ajioj^lexy is 
ireciuently mistaken for <li unken coma, the person 
witli the apoplectic scizuie, it may be, smelling of 
alcohol. 

In regard to treatment, .something roipiircs to 
be. said of what one might term orthodox medical 
treat merit, and of the many putled ‘ secict cuics/ 
freely ailvertised, regaidle.ss of expense, of which 
only the i Ich can avail themsidves, Bclore admit¬ 
tance into any of the Homes in which the ‘secret’ 
cure is juactised, a bargain is stiiick, and a big 
sum of money is paid down. Benevolence or 
philanthropy does not enter into the matter. The 
natui<‘ of the reniedj^ so far as the vendor is 
< oncerned, is kept ‘seciet.’ But there is no secret 
aln-ut it, as nearly all such lamuMlies have lieen 
analyzed by comptdent chemists, and their contents 
are knowm. As a rule, the coinjxisition of the best 
of them in no way dillers from the composition of 
those prescribed liy phyiiicians who act for the good 
of the drunkard, and have no interest in the profits 
from the sale of the remedies. 

Strychnine, atro))ine, nux-vomica, hvoscine, hro- 
mide.s, quinine, digitalis, capsicum, and aponioi jihia 
for sh;eplessiu‘ss, in very minute doses, are the chief 
ingreilients of the physician’s prescription, as they 
are of many of the ‘secret’ remedies ; and they are 
said to create a distaste for alcohol by restoring 
and bracing up the tissues to a healtby state. If 
by any of tlie remedies that are really ‘qmick’ a 
euro is said to have b<*en ellocted, the ‘cine’ is by 
‘suggestion,’ which sometimes is of good efl'ect 
w’hcn aided by long abstinence, by the tonics al¬ 
luded to, and by healthy regimen, employment, 
and recreation. 

Litbratuhk. — Allbutt-Rolleston, Syflevx of Medicine, 
London, 1910; A. Baer, Der A Icoholtsmiie, Berlin, 1878, Uehrr 
Trunkt,Hcfit, Berlin, 1880; Thomas Barlow, in lint. Med. 
Journ. 1006; James Barr, ‘Alcohol as a Therapenti*' Agent,’ 
lb .; Charles Booth, Faiipcrisni and the Endoinncnt of (HJApe, 
Ix>ndon, 1802; T. Lauder Brnnton, Thr Action of Medicines, 
London, 1807 ; John Burns, lAiOour and Drink, London, 1904 ; 
T. S. Clouston, (JiusoundneKK of Mind, London, 1011 ; T. D. 
Crothers, Dif^cases of Inrbriotf/, New York, IHOy; W. T. 
Gairdiier, Monsnn hectmes^ Kdin. 1890; A. Hill, Primer oj 
Phpsioloijp, Loudon, 10()‘2; Victor Horsley and M. D. Sturge, 
Alcohol and the Unman Body, Ivoruhxi, 1007 , R. Jones, Evidence 
before Dep. Com. on Physical Dcicnoration, London, 1004; 
T. N. Kelynack, 7'he Alcohol Problem in its Piologiral Aspert, 
London, lOoO ; N. Kerr, Incbneti/, its Etiology, oU\-\ I.oiidqn, 
1S04 ; M. LcKrain, DtUjCncrcscencc soriale et alcoohsme, 
lso.6 ; W. Bevan Lewis, Textbook of Mental Diseases'^, London, 
1809; J. Macpher.son, MoriAon Lechtres, Kdni. lllO.'i; T. A. 
M'Nicholl, 'A 8tudy of the KfTect of Alcohol on School 
Chddren,’ in Med. Temp. Rev., 1905 ; V. Magnan, Alcoolisine, 
rmiH, 1S74, and Recherches sur hsrentirs lo rreux, Paris, 1876 
and Iho.'j ; H. Maudsley, lleredily. Variation and Ceniiu, 
London, UK)8 ; F. W. Lfott, Alcohol and Insanity, 1906, and 
‘ Heiedity and Di.seaso,’ in Rrit. Med. Journ. 100.5 ; A. News- 
holme, Elements of Vital .Statistics^, I.ondon, 18!»0; C. F. 
Palmer, Inebriety, Lojidon, 1800 ; Archdall Reid, J'rinriplet 
of LI credit V, Loudon, 1000, and A ; Study in lleredit y, 

Jo. 1001 ; Rowntree-Sherwell, Temperance Problem^, do. 1001 , 
App. p. 4(>5 ; G. H. Savage, Increase of Insanity, London, 
I0U7 : E. A. Schafer, Textbook of Physiobujy, Kdin. IHOS-IOOU; 
P. Smith, Address to British Med. Assoc , lOoO; E. H. Starling, 
Elements of Human Physiology liomlon, 1900; J. Steeg, Ecm 
D angers de ialcoohsme Paris, 1001; J. F. Sutherland, artt. 

‘ Keci(livi.srn,’in./of(rr? of Meat Snenrr^ 10i)8-9, ‘ Junspnidence 
of Intoxication,’ in Edinburgh Jimdical Rev., 1808, ‘The 
Insanities of Inebriety’ (legislative and medico-legal stand¬ 
points), rearl to Bru. Med. Assoc., 1898, Urgency of Ijeyxslaiion 
for Well-to-do Inebriates. 1800, and ‘Crime from tlie Economic, 
Sociological, Statisti- ui, and Ps\chological Stand})oint8,’ Jbans. 
Rnt. Assoc., 1802; A. Taillefer, L’Alcoohsme et se^ damj'rs, 
Paris, 1904; J. E. Usher, Alcoholism and its Treatountt 
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London, 181)2; G. S. Woodhead, Rec^t Researchfs in Acti^ 
of Alcohol in Health and Sicknens, l^ondon, 11K)4 ; see also 
Registrar-fleneral’s Keturnfi ; Judicial Statistics; Rejxirts of 
Inebriate Retreats and Reformatories, of Prisons, of Local 
tJovermiient Boards (Pauperism), of Lunacy Commissions; 
Report of Scl. Com. on IfahduaJ Drunkards, 1872; Report of 
Lug. Dep. Com. on Treatment of Inebriates, 1893; ReiK)rt of 
Scot. Dep. Com. on llatiitual OfTenders, Inebriates, etc , IMb. ; 
Report of Dep. Corn. (Kiig) on Inebriates and their Detenlion 
in Reformatories, 1908; Report of Dep. Com. (Scot.) lyou, 


RpDort of Roy. Com. on Licensing, 1899; Report of Brit. Med. 
Assoc Whisky Com. 1903 ; Report of Roy. Com. on Care and 
('ontrol of Feeble-minded, 1908 ; Report of Com. on Physical 
V T W SiTT'rviirin A Mi\ 


DRUSES.— See Skcts (Christian). 


DRYADS.—See Hamadrvads. 


DUALISM. 


Introductory (K. Euckes), p. 100. 

American (L. Spkncp:), p. 101. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCull(jcii), p. 102. 
Egyptian (C. Eoccart), ]>. 104. 

DUALISM.—The term ‘dualism’ ajipears fc 
the first time in 4’homa.s Hyde’s Jlisf. 7'elifiinu 
rr,ttiru))L J\'rsai'um (e.r/. ca]). 0, }). iOl), pulilislioi 
1/1 1700, and is there applied to a system of thou^lt 
neeordin^j; to winch tliere exists an Evil Being eo 
(odinate and eo-efeinal witli tlie primal (iood. 'I'li 
word was (unployed in the .same sense hy liayle ((“f. 
art. ‘Zoioastre,’ in hi.s Dirt., ed. Paris, 1820) am’ 
Eeil)ni/(in his T/itoftirtr,; cf. Erdmann’s ed., Ber 
lin, IS30~40, pp. fiGoo). It was then trams- 

terred from the sphere of etliies and riOigion to 
that of nietaphysies hy Christian WoIir( 1()70-1754). 
Wolir apjilies tlie term ‘dualists’ to those; who 
id‘gard body and soul as mutually independ(;iit 
substanees,^ and <‘ontrasts sueli thinkers with tlie 
moTii.sts, who would ilerive the totality of the n‘al 
either from matter alone or from spirit alone, 'rhe 
Woltliaii usage of tlie t(*rm is now hy far the most 
generally recognized, altliongh we still sometimes 
find the word a[ii>lied to certain theories in ethics, 
epistemology, and the philosopliy of religion. 

In its apjdic.'itdon to the relation between soul 
;ind l»o(ly, spiiit and Nature, the term ‘dualism’ 
lecalls a jtiohh'in which goes back to a very early 
peiiod, and u liich has lecoived various .solutions 
in tlie evolution of human thought. Among the 
anchent Greeks the tendency was to bring the 
jihysieal and t lie psychical into very close relations 
wit)] each other, 'riius their philosophy begins 
with a naive monism—hylo/oism ; and, in parti¬ 
cular, their ai tistic achievmnent reveahs a marvel¬ 
lous harmony of the spiritual and the sensuous. 
But dualistic tendencies likewise began to mani¬ 
fest tliernselves at an early st/ige, as, e.g., in the 
(caching of the Orpliics and Pythagoreans regard¬ 
ing the transmigration of souls—a doctrine which 
implies that the soul is independent of the body. 
In philosophy, however, it was Anaxagoras (y.?;.) 
who first explicitly disengaged spirit or mind Gous) 
from matter, setting tlie former, as the simple, 
the pure, the uninixed, in opposition to tlie latter;^ 
and we may, therefore, speaK of Anaxagoras as the 
first piiilosophieal dualist. But the dualistic mode 
of thought finds its most magnificent expre.ssion in 
the philosopliy of Plato, with its rigid separation 
of the world of Ideas from the manifold of sense. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, inclines rather towards 
monism, as appears from his definition of the soul 
as the eritelechy of tlie body.® But his conception 
of the spirit (i/ous) as something added to the process 

1 P'iychologia Rationalis, Frankfort, 1732, } 39; ‘ Dualistae 
emit. (|ui et Htibstantiarum materialiura et irnmaterialium exis- 
tonti.un adinittunt.’ 

2 ( f. <?.(/. Aristotle, Metaph. 1. 8 (Bekker, p. 9896, 14); 4>rj(Ti 
S' fLi’at uiyfxtua ndura irXgv tov vov, Tovrov a/xiyTj fxoyov jtal 
xaBapOr ; f*hys. viii, 5 (2666, 24) : 8ib kul 'Ayafayopa^ bpdu)^ heyn, 
rby yovy dna^, 4)d<rtcojy xal dp-iyri eLat, irrfiSijnfp Ktypereut^ 

■avToy notfi. tivai' ovtu) yap ay Kiyoir) aKi'yrjTo^ toy xa'i 

Kparoiri a/xiyr)? Hyde AnniUl, i. 2 (406a, 13); '.Kya^ayopa^ S' 
«oi*c« /Afv irtpov Ktyriy re Kal yovy, xp-ijrai S' dp-ifyoiy oj? pna 

<f>v<rfi, TrAgy apxgy ye Toy yovy TtOrrai p.ci\icrTa vdvTuiy poyoy yovy 
-4>r^iy avToy T(dy oyrujy dnAovy elvai xal dpiyri re xai KaOapoy, 

* De Anima, ii, 1 (4126, 4); ei Sg n Kou'by eni ndaiy: ^vxrj^ Sel 
Aiytiv, elij dv eyrekexeta ri npw-nj <rw/JiaTO? 4)V<tikov opyavixov. 


Greek (\V. L. Davidson), p. 107. 

Iranian (L. C. ('ASAR'f’KLLi), j). 111. 

Jewish (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 112. 

of Nature from without, and separable from the 
body, bears an iinmist/ikaMy dualistic charact(*r.^ 
It is certainly true that in the later jieriod of the 
ancient world the Stoics advocated a monistic 
hypothesis, bringing force and matter [SpaaTLKbv 
Kal v\i\6y) into (dose connexion with eacli other, 
and afiiiming the material nature of all reality ; 
hilt when, in the further ev olution of ancient .socnil 
life, the old ideals Ix'gan to lose their fervour, and 
the dark and painful as|)ects of exi)eiicn(;e more 
and more engaged the minds of men, and when, 
above all, dire moral perplexities began to he felt, 
matter gradually came to be regarded as something 
obstructive and evil—something from whi(h the 
ndividual must try his best to deliver himsidf. 
Thus arose the ascetic, ide/il of life, and, hand in 
land with it, a rigid dualism. Ac(‘ordingly we 
find that the last gr(‘at system of ancient thought, 
that of Plotinus, is pervad(‘d by vidiement dis- 
)arag(*mcnt of sensuous matter, wiiile the iiitel- 
igihle world and tlie world of sense are set in 
igorous opposition to (uich other. See, further, 
he ‘ (jJreek seed ion of this aitiide. 

(diristianity, in its essenti.al principles, has no 
afhnity wdth a dualism of this kind. Looking 
upon all that exists as the handiwork of (lod, it 
cannot regard mattiir as something nnw’orthy. Its 
irm contention is that the source of evil lies, not 
n matter, but in voluntary action, in the apostasy 
of spiritual lieings from (lod. Another element 
which militates against the duali.stic tendency is 
the fact that in Christianity the Injily ranks as an 
essential constituent of human nal ure, as is sliown, 
n particular, hy the doctrine of a bodily resur¬ 
rection. Notwithstanding these facts, how’ever, 
Ireek and Oriental dualism foriied their vv;iy into 
die early Churcdi on a w ide s(‘ale, and, as apjiears 
’rorn the [irevalence of asceticiMu (see AscK'I'illsm 
C hristian]), gained a vast intluence over the Chris- 
ian mind. As we might expect, its gras]) was 
dill further strengthened by the Platonism which 
prevailed in the lirst half of the mediieval jieriod. 
Oil the other hand, the ascendancy of the Aristo- 
elian philosophy in the culminating stages of 
nediieval thought w^as, in the domain of natural 
science, rather favourable to monism, since it did 
not jiermit of any hard and fast antagonism be- 
ween body and soul. ILit the Aristotelian view 
at length underwent a certain modilication, in so 
"ar as the champions of tnediieval Aristotelianism, 
Alhertus Magnus and ’Diomas A(]uinaH, held that 
he vegetative and animal faculties of the soul, 
wliich Aristotle himself assigned wdiolly to tlie 
body, are conditioned by tlie bodily organs only 
n their temporal functions, and therefore also 
hare in the immortality of the spirit. This view 
vas oHicially recognized as the doctrine of the 
1 Cf. de Animal. Gen. ii. 3 (7366, 27); kelirerai Si rby vovi/ fxdyov 
^vpaBey eneicriiyai *a'i Bfioy etvai poyoy’ ovSiv yap avrov rf> iyep- 
'fia KOiy<oyei <rwfiari(CTj (yepytia ; d^ Anima, it 2 (4136, 26) ; eoiK 0 
“iril. 6 yovv) *pvxrj^ yerof irepoy etyai, xal tovto povou eySdxerai 
uipi^eaBai xaddnep to ai5toi' tov <6^apTou. 
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Catholic Church by the Council of Vienne (A.D. 
1311 ). 

Modern philosophy, as inaujrurated by Descartes 
(q.v.)y opened with an unqualilied dualism. The 
conceptions of matter and mind were now for the 
hrst time precisely dehned, and clearly distin¬ 
guished from each other. Descartes’ delinition of 
body and soul respectively as subi^tantia extensa 
and substantia cogitans obviously made it impos¬ 
sible to bring the two under a single concept, since 
the ‘ thinking substance’ is stated to be absolutely 
indivisible, while the spatially extended substance 
IS capable of inlinite division. Body and soul 
have thus no internal principle of unity, but are 
simply joined together oy the will of God. A dis¬ 
tinction so absolute could not, of course, remain 
permanently unchallenged, but it sutliced at least 
to put an end to the hitherto prevailing confusion 
lictween the physical and the psychological inter¬ 
pretation of phenomena, and made it henceforth 
necessary to explain Nature by Nature, and the 
psychical by the psychical. The natural sciences, 
in particular, had sull'ered serious detriment from 
a theory Nshicli explained [)hysical and physio¬ 
logical processes—more especially the formation, 
growth, and nutriment of organic bodies—as im¬ 
mediately due to the workings of the soul ; lor, of 
cour.se, the practice of tracing natural phenomena 
to psychical causes stood in the way of all advance 
in exact science, and it was the duali.sin of Des¬ 
cartes, with its precise delimitation of concepts, 
that lirst brought such advance within the range 
of possibility. 

This dualism maintained its ground as the domi¬ 
nant hypothesis of the period of Illumination, and 
Wolff himself claimed unequivocally to be a dualist. 
But Descartes’ accentuation of the antithesis be- 
tNveen mind and matter evoked an endeavour to 
bridge the gulf in some way, and to find some 
explanation of the connexion that actually obtains. 
Descartes himself manifests this striving in his 
doctrine that the jihysical and the psychical have 
their point of contact in the pineal gland ; and fur¬ 
ther instances are found in occasionalism, with 
its lielief that material and spiritual processes are 
maintained in mutual harmony by Divine agency ; 
in the system of ISpinoza, who regarded the two 
greatdivisions of jdienomena as the attributes of 
a single substance; and in Leibniz’s doctrine of 
monads, which derives all reality from spirit, and 
exjilaiiis the body as simply a congeries ot souls. 

A defection from the prevailing belief in dualism, 
however, ensued only with the break-up of the 
Illumination and the emergence of new currents 
of thought. Various factors combined to make a 
stand against it. First of all, the movement to 
wards an artistic interpretation of life and a more 
natural conception of reality—as found alike in 
the neo-humanism represented by Goethe and in 
romanticism—intensitied the need of an inherent 
connexion between Nature and sjurit, the sensuous 
and the non-sensuous. riien came the speculative 
pliilosophy of Germany, with its interpretation of 
all reality as but the evolution of siuritual life.‘ 
But the most potent factor of all was modern 
science, which demonstrated in countless ways the 
dependence of psychical life upon (he body and 
bodily conditions, alike in the experience of the 
individual and throughout the entire range of or¬ 
ganic being. This forms the starting-point of the 
theory which with special emphasis now claims 
the name of monism, and rejects everything in the 
nature of a self-sustained psychical life. Never¬ 
theless, as has been well said by so eminent a con 

1 Cf., e.g., Fichte, H’erke, iv. 37;i: ‘One who in any wise 
adniim the exigence of a material world, though only along 
with and beside the spiritual—dualism as they call it—is no 
philosopher.’ 


temporary thinker as \Vnndl, this monism is in 
essence simply a reversion to the hylozoism of the 
Ionic philosophers : and it is certainly ojien to doubt 
whether the question is quite as simple as nionists 
make out, and whether the entire intellectual 
movement of centuries has, in so fundamental a 
problem, been barren of all result, as monists must 
perforce maintain. This point will he further dealt 
with, however, in the article Monism ; and it need 
only be said meanwliile that it is one thing to think 
of the world as in the last lesort sundered into 
absolutely diverse provinces, and (piite another to 
regard human experience as embiaeing dillerent 
starting-points and dillerent movements, which can 
be brought into closer relations only by degrees 
and in virtue of progressive intellectual cllort. It 
is impossible that dualism should constitute the 
linal phase of human tliought; but, in view of such 
consummation, it lias an important fuiicLmn to per¬ 
form, viz. U» put obstacles in the way of a premature 
syiiLlicsis, and to insist u[)on a full recognition of 
the antiMiescs actually pieseiit in human experi¬ 
ence. Dualism, in virtue of its jirccise delinition 
of concejits, acts as a corrective to that confusion 
into which monism so easily lapses; and, to realize 
the value of sucii a rblc, we need hut recall the 
aplioiism of Bacon: ‘ veritas potius emergit ex 
errore <piam ex confusione.’ 

I.i'i KKAI CRB.—R. Eisler, Worterlnich der philos. 

PeniM, mini, .<f.r ‘ Duahsmiis ’; L. Stein, Diialifinus oder 
f I'line Uiitersuchxivg uber die dopjteUe Wnhrheit^ 
litMliii, IDini , R. Kuc\cen, (Jeistuje Strot/ixiiujeii der (jet^enivart*^ 
Leipzig, b>0D, p. 170ff. (an English translation will appear 

K. Euckkn. 

DUALISM (American).—The view' which has 
obtained in .several quarters, that an etliical dualism 
exists in the religions of many of the American 
Indian tribes, is a w holly mist aaen one. No etliical 
contrast existed in the native mind between those 
deities who assisted man and those who were 
actively hostile to him ; and it has been made 
abundantly clear that sucli dualistic ideas as have 
been found connected with other religious concep¬ 
tions of American Indian peoples ow'e their origin 
to contact with the whites. The view that dualism 
did exist arose from the misconceptions of early 
missionaries, assisted in many instances by the 
mistranslation of native woids. 

‘Tlie idea that the Creeks Know anything of a devil is an 
invention of the niibsionanes ’ (Cutuchet, op. cit. in/ra, i. 21(5). 
‘The Hulatsa believe neither in a liell nor a devil ’ (Matthews, 
op. cit. n\1ra, p. xxii). 

In .some (‘ases the same word which the mission¬ 
aries have employed to translate ‘devil’ they have 
l>een compelled to use to render ‘.spirit.^ The 
early missionaries n;gaided the gods of the Indians 
as devils, and taught their converts to look upon 
tliem as such, l)ut in some cases the natives dis- 
agieed with tlieir teachers, attempting to explain 
to them that tlieir deities were the hnngers of all 
good things, and by no means evil. 'I'his, of course, 
implied not that their gods were ‘good’ in the 
ethical sense, that they loved righteousness and 
hated iiiKiiiity, but that they conferred on man 
the merely material blessings necessary to savage 
existence. Winslow', in Win Good ]\'cws from Ne^n 
England (1622), says tliat the Indians worship a 
good power called Kielitan, and another ‘ who, as 
farre as wee can conceive, is the Devill,’ named 
Hobbamock, or Hobbamoqui. The former of 
those names is merely the wmrd ‘great’ in the 
Algonquin language, and is probably an abbrevia¬ 
tion of Kittanituwit, the ‘Great Manitou’—a vague 
term mentioned by Williams and other early 
writers, and in all probability manufactured by 
tliem (see Du ponceau, Langues tie V Avih'vjue du 
Eiord). On the other liand, the god w hom Winslow 
likens to the power of evil was, in fact, a deity 
whose special function was the cure of diseases ; 
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he was also a protector in dreams, and is explained 
by Jarvis as ‘the Oke^ or tutelary deity, which 
each Indian worships.’ 

Ill the religious conceptions of some tribes the 
same god is botli ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ in the sense 
that he distributes eoually joy and sorrow. Thus 
Jiirupan, worshipped by the Ua[)e3 of llrazil, is 
the name for tlie supernatural in general, from 
whicli all things come, good ami evil. In the 
majority of American religions, however, the 
8 ui>reme deit^ is ‘ good ’ in a purely material sense. 
Thus Aka-lvanet, sometimes mentioned as the 
father of evil in the mythology of the Araiu'ans of 
( Idle, is, in reality, a benign power throned in the 
Ideiades, who sends fruits and Mowers to the earth. 
In the same way the Supay of the reruvians and 
the iMictla of the Nahuatlacans were not embodi¬ 
ments of the evil principle, but simjily gods of the 
dead, conesponding to the classical I’luto. The 
Jesuit missionaries rarely distinguish betw(‘en good 
and evil deities, when speaking of the religions of 
the northern tribes ; and the Moravian Hrethren, 
writing of the Algonquins and Iroquois, state that 
‘ the idea of a devil, a prince of darkness, they 
(irst received in later times through the Kuropeans.’ 

‘ I have never been able to discover from the DakoUs them¬ 
selves,’ writes the Rev. Q, II. Rond, a nussionary to them lor 
eighteen years, ‘ the least degree of evidence that they divide 
the gods into classes of good and evil, and am persuaded that 
those iiersona who represent them as doing so do it incon- 
sideratelv, and because it is so natural to subscribe to a long- 
chenshed popular opinion’ (ap. Schoolcraft, Indian Tnhoi, 
p. 042). 

Myths have arisen in several Indian mythologies 
since tlie tribes in whose religions they occur have 
come into contact with Kuro[>ean.s. In these 
myths the concepts of good and evil, as known to 
civ ilized nations, are introduced ; and several 
mollis have been altered to biing the older 
conceptions into line with tlie newly-introduccd 
idea of dualism. The comparatively late introduc¬ 
tion of such views finds remarkable confirmation 
in the mytlis of the Kiclie (C^uiclir;) of Guatemala, 
wiiich are recorded in tlie Popol Vuh, a compilation 
of native inytlis made by a Christianized Kiche 
scribe of the 17th century. Dimly conscious, 
perhaps, that his version of these mytlis was 
colouied by tlie opinions of a latelv-adojited 
Cbristianity, he says of the Lords of Xibalba, tliti 
rulers of the Kiche Hades : ‘ In the old times they 
did not have miicli power, 'riicy were but annoycis 
and oppo.sers of men, and, in truth, tliey were 
not regarded as gods.’ Speaking of tlie Mayas, 
Cogolludo says: ‘'I'lie devil is called by them 
Xibilba,’ the derivation of whicli name is from a 
root meaning ‘to fear’; it relates to the tear 
insejiarable from the idea of death, and has no 
connexion in any way with the idea of evil in the 
abstract. Tlie gods of the American Indians, like 
those of otlier savages, are too antlirupomoi jihic in 
their nature, too entirely savage them.sclves, to 
partake of higlier etliical qualitie.s. Personal spite 
or tribal feuds may render some more inimical tlian 
otliers, but always purely from self-interest, and 
not through a love of evil for evil's .sake. Some, 
again, favour man, but always from similar motives, 
and not from any purely ethical sense of virtue. 

Literatchk— D. G. Brinton, o/ thf. New World {Zrd 

ed. revised), Philadelphia, 190.S ; A. S. Gatschet, Migration 
Ijegend of the Crerk Indiana, I'hiladelphia, 1S84 ; P. S. 
Duponceau, Languen de I’A meruiue du Nord^ Pans, IS3S ; 
Jarvis, ‘Discourse on the Religion of the Ind. Tubes of N. 
America’ (iii the Traim. of A. V Iligt. Soc., 1819); G. H. 
Loskiel, (Jesch. der Miss. di‘r ecang. liruder, Barbv, 1789 ; 
Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, I’luladelphia, 1861-69; L. Spence, 
I'opol PuA, London, 1908 ; W. Matthews, Grammar of th* 
Hidatsa, New York, 1873. LEWIS SPENCE. 

DUALISM (Celtic).—Little or nothing is known 
to us of the religion of the ancient Celts as an 
etliical religion. The refeiences to it in classical 
writers, the evidence of inscriptions, tlie Wel.sh 


and Irish texts, and the witness of folk-survivals 
reveal it almost wholly as a Nature-religion. To 
some extent the dualism which is more or less 
present in all Nature-religions cliaiacterized Celtic 
mythology, but how far it was also an ethical 
dualism is quite obscure. As the religion of a 
people who were largely engaged in agriculture, 
there was a cult of divinities and spirits of grow th 
and fertility whose power and influence might be 
aided by magical ritual. Opjiosed to growth and 
fertility were blight, disease, and death, the evi¬ 
dence of wdiicii was seen in jicstilence, in bad 
seasons, and in the desolation of winter. As 
growth and fertility were the W'ork of beneficent 
deities, so those evils were probably regaided as 
brought about by personal agencies of a .super¬ 
natural and evil character. The drama of Nature 
showed that the sun was sometimes vanquished by 
cloud and storm, though it soon renew’ed its vigour; 
that summer with all its exuberant life died at the 
coming of winter, but that it returned again full of 
vitality ; that vegetation perished, but that it re¬ 
vived annually in ample plenitude. But what was 
true of Nature was true also, in mythology, of the 
personal and supernatural forces behind it. Benefi¬ 
cent and evil powers w'ere in conMict. Year by 
year the struggde w^ent on, year by year the gods 
of growth sufi'ered deadly harm, but appeared 
again as triumjihant con([iien)rs to renew the 
struggle once more. Myth came to speak of this 
perennial conllict as having happened once for all, 
as if .some gods had perished in spite of their im¬ 
mortality. But tlie struggle, nevertheless, went 
on year by year. 'Flie gods iniglit perish, but only 
for a time. bbey w’ere immortal ; they only 
seemed to be wouiu]<m| and to die. 

8u(Mi a dualistic in^ihology as this semns to bo 
represented by the eiiliemeiized account of the 
battles between Konioiians and Tuatlia Di^ Danann 
in the Irish texts. Whatever the Fomorians were 
in origin, whether tlie gods of aboriginal tribes in 
Ireland, or of a group of Celtic tribes at w'ar wdth 
another group, it is evident tliat tliey had come to 
be regarded as evil and malicious, and could thus 
be ei[uated with the l)aneful peisonages already 
known to Celtic mythology as hostile to the gods 
of growth and fertility. It is evident that the 
Irish (.’cits pos.ses-^cd a somewhat elaborate mythi¬ 
cal lendering ot the dualism of Nature, and this 
seems to survive in the account of the battle or 
battles of Magtured. But, after the (Jlinstianizing 
of Ireland, the ohl gods lia»l giadiialiy come to be le- 
garded as kings and warriois, and tins euliemerizing 
process was completed by tlie annalists. Hence in 
the account ot ibe battles, wliile it is evident that 
in some aspects the hostile forces are more than 
liuman, the gods are de.scrihcd as kings and great 
warriors or as craftsmen. 'I'he Fomorians appear 
as the baneful race, more or less demoniac, in¬ 
habiting Ireland before the arrival of the Tuatha 
1)6 Danann. But we also hear of the Firholgs and 
other peoples, wdio are clearly the aboriginal races 
of Ireland, and whose gods the Fomorians aie some¬ 
times said to he. Tlie Tuatha D6 Danann are 
ertainly the gods of tlie Irish Celts or of some 
large group of them. 

Early Irinh literature knew only one battle of Ma^ftured, in 
whicli Firboltfs and PoinorianB were overthrown together. Hut 
in luler acxxiunts Uie battle is duplicated, and the first fight 
takes place at Magtured in Mayo, and the sec'ond at Magtured 
in Wligo, twerity-eeveu ^ears after the first. In the first battle 
the lea<ier of the Tuatha D6 Danann, Nuoda, loses his iiand, and 
for this reason the kingdom is temporarily taken from him 
ind given to Bres, the son of a Fomoriaii by a woman of the 
Tuatliu De Danann. There is the usual inconsistency of tu) th 
here and elsewhere in these notices. The Tuatha D6 Danann 
have lust landed in Ireland, but already some of them hav* 
unileu with the Fomorians in marriage. Tiiis inconsistency 
escaped the euheuierizing chroniclers, hut it clearly points to 
the fact that Fomorians and Tuatha Danann were super¬ 
natural and Divine, not human races successively arriving in 
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Ireland, and, though in conflict, yet, like conflicting barbarous 
occaHionallv uniting in inarnage, Tlie second battle took 
jdace on Sainhain (Nov. Isl), the febtival which began the Celtic 
winter (see Fkhtivals [CelticJ). Meanwhile the Tuatha D6 
Danann had been forced to jiay tribute to the Foniorians and 
to perforin menial duties for them, in spite of their having been 
conquerors. This shows that the euhenierists probably mis¬ 
understood the old myths, which may have been known to them 
only in a garbled form. Myths must have told of the temporary 
defeat and subjection of the beneficent Nature-gods, followed 
by their final triumph, not of a subjection after a victory. 
Following the annalistic account, we find that the exactions 
demanded by Bres led to discontent. For his niggardliness he 
was satirized tiy a poet, and ‘nought but decay was on him 
from that hour.’ Meanwhile Nuada had recovered his hand, 
and Bres was forced to abandon the throne. In grief and anger 
he went to collect an army from his father, who sent him to 
Balor and to Indech. Those assembled their forces and pre- 
)arod to attack the Tuatha L)6 Danann. In the course of the 
mttle which followed, Indech wounded Ogma (probably a 
culturo-god), and Balor (a personification of the evil eye) slew 
Nuatla, hut himself received a mortal wound from Lug(perliap8 
a sun-god). This put an end to the battle ; the Fomorians were 
routeii, and fled to their own part of the country. 

Another inconsisteni^y in tne ouhemerized account is that, 
while the first battle is fought on Beltane, the beginning of 
summer, the second is fought on Samhain. One would natur- 
all.\ expect that powers of blight would be represented as 
vaiKpiishcd not on a winter but on a suinmer festival. I’crhaps 
the old myths told of tlie defeat and subjection of the gods on 
8 anihain, and of their victory over the powers ot blight on 
Beltane. 

It is clear that the Fomorians, in their opposition 
to tlie Tuatha L)6 Danann, and from the .sini.ster 
character assij^ned to them in folk-tradition, liad 
come to be regarded in mythology as identical with 
beings who, to tlie Celts of Ireland, represented the 
powers of Nature which were hostile to man and 
to his gods. Blight, disease, fog, winter, the raging 
sea, and all influences of evil are personilied in the 
Fomorians. Before them men trembled, yet they 
wcu', not wholly cast down, for they kni^w that 
tin; bright immortal gods, wiio gave light and 
caused growth, were on their side and fought 
against their enemies.^ 

A similar euhemerized version of old dualistic 
myths, though presented in a more romantic form, 
is perhaps to be found in the Welsh story of LlUdd 
and Llevclys. 

bliidd is an old divinity (perhaps the equivalent of the Irish 
Nuatl.i) who, in tiiis story, figures as a king of Britain, llis 
couniry is subjected to three plagues: that of the race of the 
('orariians, who hear every whisper wherever it is spoken ; that 
of a shriek heard all over the island on May Eve, wliK'h scares 
evc‘r\' one, and leaves animals, trees, earth, and water barren ; 
and that of the mysterious disappearam'e of a year’s supply of 
food. From these tiiree plagues ijlevelys by his advice releases 
LlOdd and his peoiily. He gives him insects which he must 
bruise in water. Then, having called together his people and 
the CoruiiuuiB, he is to throw the w ater over them. It will poison 
the Coranians, but do no harm to the men of his own race. 
The second plague is caused by the attack made on the dragon 
of the land by a foreign dragon, and Llsvelys instructs LlOdd 
how to capture both. This is done, and Lludd buries them in a 
kiNtvaen at Dinas Emreis in Snowdon. The third plague is 
caused by a mighty magician who, while every one is lulled to 
sleep by bis magic, carries off the store of provisions. BlOdd 
must, tliercfore, watch, and, whenever he feels a desire to 
sleep, must plunge into a cauldron of cold water. Following 
tins ovdvice, he captures and over^xiwers the magician, who be¬ 
comes his vassal (Ixith, Matnnoaion, Paris, 1889, i. 178). The 
Coranians are described in the Triads as a hostile race of in¬ 
vaders, and, contrary to this story, they are said never to have 
left the island (Loth, ii. '256, 274). But the method of getting 
rid of them, as well as tlie incidents of the dragons and the 
magician, shows that we are not dealing with actual tribes. As 
Rlijs has shown, they may be a race of dwarfs, their name prob¬ 
ably being derived from c&rr, ‘dwarf.’ They also survive in 
Welsh folk-belief os a kind of mischievous fames (Celtic Heathtn- 
doin, Ixmdon, 1888, p. 606; cf. the Breton dwarf fairies, the 
Corr and Corrigan). 

The question arises whether there is not here something 
analogous to the strife of Fomorians and Tuatha D6 Danann. 
In all three incidents we have a whole realm suffering from 
plagues; in the lost two, fertility and plenty are destroyed, 
women lose their hope of offspring, animals and vegetation are 
blighted, and food is stolen away. The dragon plague occurs 
on May-day (Beltane), and in a Triad the plague of the Cor- 
anians has its place taken by that of March Malaen from beyond 
the sea, and is called ‘ the oppression of the Ist of May.’ Rhys 

1 For the account of the battles, see Harl. MS 6280, text and 
tr. in ifCcf xii. (1891] 5Cff. Of. d'Arbois de Jubaiiiville, Cottrs 
ds litt, celt., vol. il. [Pauis, 1884] pcwiiim ; and for the probable 
original character of the Fomorians, see art. Cblts in voL iii. 
p. 282». 


has pointed out the similarity of March to More, a Fomorian 
king who levied a tax of two-thirds of their children, com, 
and milk on the Nemedians every Samhain eve, and has also 

shown that Malaen is perhaps connected with words deiioLiiiff 
something demoniac (op. cit. hoy). * 

The incidents of the Welsh story may he based on earlier 
myths or on ritual customs enibodj iiig the belief iri powers ho^Ltle 
^ growth and fertility and to their gods. BlQdd, like Nuada, 
is nrobably a god of growth, and this may be referred to in the 
tale, not only in the fact that he overcomes beings who cause 
dearth and barrenness, but in the fact that his generosity and 
liberality in giving meat and drink to all who sought them are 
pariieularly mentioned. It is not clear, however, why the 
hostility should have been most ai'tive on May-day, but this 
may be a misunderstanding, as in the Irish story, and it is said 
that the dragons are overcome on May-eve. 

It IS not unlikely that these iliuilistic myths were 
connected with ritual acts. Another romantic 
Welsh .stoiy, liased upon an earlier myth, is 
stronj^ly suggestive of this. 

LlCldd had a daugliter Creidylod, wtio was to W'ed Gwythur, 
but before the wedding Gwyn abducted her. A fight ensued^ 
in which Gwyn was victorious, forcing one of his antagoni.sts to 
eat his dead father’s heart. On this. King Arthur iiiLerfere<i, 
and commanded that Creidjlad should stay at her father s 
house, while Gwyn and Gwythur were to light for her every 
year on the 1st of May until the Day of Judgment. Then the 
victor should gain her hand (Loth, i.*260 f ). 

The myth on which this story is ba.sed may have 
arisen as explanatory of actual ritual combats in 
whicli the beneficent and hurtful powers were re¬ 
presented dramatically. Traces of these ritual 
combats survived in folk-custom. 

Thus, in the Isle of Man on May-day a j'oung girl was made 
Queen of the May, anti was attend^ by a ‘ cajiLam ’ and se\ oral 
other persons. There was also a Queen of Wmier and her tom- 
puny. Both parties were symlwhcally arrayed, and moL in 
mimic combat on the May festival. If the Queen of the May 
was captured, she was ransomed by her men for a sum of money, 
which was then spent on a feast in which all joined (Train, IsU 
of Man, Douglas, 1845, ii. 118). 

Such mimic lights between human representa¬ 
tives of Summer and Winter are common in Euro¬ 
pean folk-custom, and are survivals from primitive 
ritual, which was intended magically to a-ssist tlie 
benelicent powers of growth in their combat with 
those of blight and death, while at the same time 
auguries of the probable fertility of the season 
were no doubt drawn from the course of the fight 
(for examples, see Grimm, Teut, Myth., Eng. tr., 
London, 1880-8, ii. 764 f. ; Erazer, GB"^, 1900, 
ii. 99 f.). 'Fhe ritual was connected with the dual¬ 
istic idea of 

‘a quarrel or war between the two powers of the year. . . . 
Summer and Winter are at war VMth one anollier, exactly like 
Day and Night; Day and Summer gladden, as Night and 
Winter vex the world.’ In the ritual ‘Summer comes off 
victorious, and Winter is defeated ; the people supply, as it 
were, tile chorus of spectators, and break out into praises of tlie 
conqueror ’ (Grimm, 702, 764). 

But, as the true meaning and purpose of the 
ritual were gradually forgotten, tiie mytiiical ideas 
which they dramatized w’ould be expressed difler- 
ently—in some cases, perhaps, more elaborately. 
Both myth and ritual of a dualistic kind probably 
gave rise to the story of Creidylad, the daugditer of 
a god of growtli. Nor, indeed, i.s it im[)ossible that 
the sU^ries of the battle of Magtured may have 
owed something to the suggest!veiiess of tho.se 
ritual combat.s. These took place at the begin¬ 
ning of summer, when the vigour of the powers of 
growth had increased, and that of the powers of 
bliglit had as clearly decreased. This, which was 
regarded as the result of a long combat, was so 
rciiresented in the ritual and described in myth. 

In general the ritual of the Celtic festivals waa 
largely directed to aiding the sun and other powers 
by w'hich fertility was increased. The iwnliie 
which liad so prominent a place on these occasions 
was a kind of sun-cliarm (see Ekstivabs [Celtic]). 
It is probable also that the human victims slain at 
an earlier time at these festivals, as representatives 
of the spirit or god of vegetation, were later re¬ 
garded as sacrifices oftered to projiitiate the evil 
lowers wdiich arrayed themselves against man and 
lis beneficent deities, unle.ss they were simply 
regarded as propitiating the latter. 
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Thft n-ptivitv of hofttila nowers of blight was spirits necessitates an attempt at classification 
naturally in winter, and this appefre to be and the attributing ^ a oertam ““™ber "f them 

referred to both in tales in Irish texts which are of the 

the debris of old myths, and in popular traditional or even to a certain extent ^vourable, to man. 

beliefs. In these, demoniac beings of all kinds are l are not 

regarded as peculiarly active and malevolent at alliance is formed e i p cer- 

Samhain (the beginning of winter). ‘Malignant tain men, with a ten ency o ° 

bird-flocks’ issue^ from the hell-gate of Ireland based on ex[)erimental uti it^. At the same time, 
every Ssmhain-eve, to blight the crops and to the classihcation of spirits (and of the goiM and 
kill aniirals. ‘ Demon women ’ always appear on bad forces controlled by them) ceases to be an 
that nia t, and they resemble the tSamharuwh, a individual appreciation. Plie knowledge acquired, 
NovemUr demon believed in the Highlands to by traditional teaching, of the means (b.rmnlie, 
steal ch’idren and work other mischief. The talismans, mimetic disguises, etc.)of working upon 
activity of witches and other evil beings, of fairies these spirits brings into existonce, for the advan- 
who abduct human beings, and of the dead at that I tage of the initiated, a list of the powers that are 
time is also suggestive in this connexion (see Joyce, generally hostile or sympathetic. Ihe use of tins 
Social Hist. o/ Anc. Ireland, 1903, ii. 556 ; HOel x. seems to have been reserved at hrst to asocial class 


[1889] 214, 225, xxiv. [1903] 172; Celtic Magazine, 
ix. [1883] 209). Nor is it unJikeiy that some of the 
demoniac beings of Jater Celtic superstition were 
not simply older beneficent gods or spirits to whom 


seems to have been reserved ac urst a social class 
or tribaJ group. 

In certain chapters of the Book of the Dead, 
which are evidently of less remote composition, 
we see tiie properly so-called duaiistic notion ot a 


an evil character had been assigned as the result of I pernianent conflict between the diflerent kinds of 
the adoption of a new reli^don ; it is probabJe that ' important spirits ver^ nearly taking definite sepa- 
already in pagan times they repre.sented the powers rate shape, with an idea of an earthly op]^sition 
of Nature in its more hostile aspects. (giving, of course, the word ‘ earth,’ or ‘ universe,' 

Thus, thoiigli the evidence for Celtic dualism is tlie very narrow sense of that patch of ground in- 
not extensive, and is largely inferential, there is no habited by the group in question). The observa- 
reoson to doubt that a certain belief in opposing tion of the actions of animate beings, and of natural 
powers, such as is a necessary part of all Nature- incidents and phenomena, and the eflorts to con- 
religions, did exist. How far that ever became a nect cause and effect, lead to a more or less 
mote ethical dualism is quite unknown. lalnjured adjustment of this elementary co-ordi- 

LiTKRATrRK.-This is sufflcicntly jpven in the article. See nation. Light and darkness, health and sickness, 
also MacCuUoch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, Edm., 1911. calm and storm, abundance and want, range them- 
J. A. MacCui.loch. .selves in two armies, into whose ranks step the 
DUALISM (Egyptian).—i. General.—Egyp- various visible beings (fauna and flora), then the 
tian religion exhibits, ‘ fossilized ’ in the diflerent terrestrial invisible beings, then the beings of the 
stratifications of its various reliLdous periods, the regions,’and of the winds and the stars (these last 
wliole series of duali.stic notions that we find to-day three classes having a tendency to assume the 
in all the other religions. Thus, in a good many characteristics of ordinary beings well- or ill- 
of the chapters of the different ‘ Books of the disposed to men ; the Cat of the Ashdu-tree in 
Dead,’ we find traces of a pre-historic period when Heliopolis, the Ibis, and the cow-goddesses, e.g.^ 


dualisn , in the humblest sense of the term, may ojiposing the reptiles and lizards, who are the con- 


be seen in proce.ss of formation, and in a form 
analogc rs in many respects to what exists at pre¬ 
sent among numerous black tribes of the African 
continent. Every good or bad incident experi¬ 
enced or observed by the individual Is the work of 
‘spirits,’ visible or invisible (see Demons and 


stant enemies of man), (iods analogous to the 
Mo-acha and Shi-acha of the Ainu (gods of calm 
and of the tempest, and mutual enemies ; see 
Ainus, § i6, vol. i. p. 24‘2), or to the South-West 
Wind of Chalda*a, appear in the Nile Valley. 

This dualism, crude as it is, may reach a rough 


Spirits [Egyp.]) ; every occurrence of which man grouping of opposed deities, with a relative hier 


feels the counter-blow is the result of these en¬ 
counters. In this Egyptian realm of primitive 
religion, as in every other part of creation, no 
single spirit is specifically good or bad (generally 


archy of spirits or secondary beings enrolled in the 
ranks of the two armies. The first attempts at 
cosniogonical explanations lead to the apjiearance 
in the texts of the .same quasi-neccvssary grouping. 


speaking, however, the tendency is towards the on the side of the good army, of the beings who 
pessimistic side, as is the case with the majority pre.side over the creation and the preservation 
of savage notions); all spirits are irritable, and of light, of the fertilizing waters, and the supply of 
hungry, and simply try to gratify their instincts, nourishment and nece.s.sary things. The notion— 
which are the same as those of all other beings of still obscure, but in existence—presents itself of a 
the visible world. But the personal experiences state of things, an ‘ order,’ over which these beings 
gathered from generations of Egyptians, and col- preside, which is their work ; and, as life and the 
lected by sorcerer-priests, led to tiie notion that continuation of sj)ecie8 depend upon this order, 
these spirits were under the command of stronger an alliance necessarily springs up between the 


spirits, who were their masters. It is not even 
said that these masters are good ; they are simply 
the controllers of beings whose attacks are feared 
by man. 

Men’s business is to try to steal from the most 
powerful spirits the knowledge of the means em¬ 
ployed by them, to seize their arms, and, above 
all, to disguise themselves as these very spirits 
themselves. Men, therefore, always pretend to 
‘ be ’ su jh and such spirits or gods, in order to 
have nt^re power ; but such substitution does not 
involve any conclusion as to a permanent char¬ 
acter of good-will or even of protection so far as 
the sj)irit is concerned in whose name they act or 
claim to act. Fugitive traits of dualism appear. 
Alliance or identification with the most powerful 


an alliance necessarily springs up between the 
Divine beings controlling it and the man of 

(tF course this dualism is exclusively natural¬ 
istic, and there can be no question of a moral 
element. All that we have as yet is certain per¬ 
manent * beneficent ’ functions associated with 
certain gods, and continuous hostile energies 
associated with certain others. The hierarchies 
are confused and badly organized, because of the 
widely dissimilar sources from which the diflerent 
combatants come : a number of Divine beings were 
neutral, or only intermittently active; ami, as a 

1 ThU curioui procee#—necessarily a long one—may be seen 
fairly well In the efforts of the successive commentators on 
oh. 17 of the Book of the Dead, or In certain andenl parts 
ot the Pyramid texts. 


between the 
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more general rule still, their character of good or bad 
arose from what they had accomplished by their 
energy (killing, stinging, devouring, tearing, etc.) 
in the service of a good or bad god—not by their 
free choice, but by the fact that they were slaves, 
or forcibly detained spirits, in the service of such 
and such a master. This is the condition of most 
of the ‘ spirits ’ bequeathed by pre-historic times 
to the Theban descriptions (paintings or writings) 
of the Other-world ; and likewise of nearly all the 
genii and demons of animal aspect. 

Poor as a dualistic classification based on such 
processes may appear to us, nevertheless, once this 
point is reacned, the system already contains the 
fundamental element—the antagonism of the forces 
upon which the world’s progress depends. Though 
it seems at first a difficult thing to admit, still it 
may be affirmed that the mastery of the idea of 
a moral dualism is much less difficult to attain 
from this point than was the original compre¬ 
hension of the idea of the antagonism of purely 
material order and disorder. 

2 . Conditions peculiar to Egypt. —A system of 
cosmogonic dualism like the above, generally 
achieved through the creation of myths, has been 
formed nearly everywhere by dillerent religions. 
But it has stopped, as a rule, among savage peoples, 
at the limits of ascertained knowledge, and has 
usually tended to end in pessimistic inaction. The 
future of a dualism whicli has reached this point 
in development lies in the idea of the possible, 
then necessary, co-operation of man—and that 
without assuming any idea of a moral element; 
it is the much simpler case of the conviction that 
man can help the superior beings to maintain 
order in the material world, and even, in a more 
humble way, that he can render material aid to 
the useful beings in their struggle against their 
enemies. This idea, though instinctive, cannot 
be crystallized without important preliminary in¬ 
dications supplied by Nature. These enable even 
elementaiy religions to abstract from the tumult 
and cliaos of the innumerable phenomena of 
Nature a relatively clear vision of the great strug¬ 
gles of the elements, climatic and geogiaphical. 
In this respect Egypt has been truly a privileged 
country (see § 3 , and CALENDAR [Egyptianj). 

3 . Principal elements.—If we now turn to in¬ 
vestigate the separate elements tliat united to 
form a dualistic .system in Egyjit, we tind (leaving 
out of account the innumerable secondary forma¬ 
tive elements) three chief groups: (1) the Nile 
and its valley as opposed to the desert ; (2) the 
supposed strife of the stars in the vault of heaven 
or in the invisible sky of the ‘ lower world ’ ; and 
(3) the struggle between the sun and the powers 
of darkness, taking the place of the struggle of 
the stars. The whole becomes gradually more 
closely bound together. 

It i8 dilHcult to decide whether the first g:roup is the most 
ancient. A negative evidence seems to follow from the positive 
fact that the antagonism of the desert and the verdant soil of 
the valley is not mentioned in the ritual texts, legends, or 
iconograpiiy down to a very late date. Even the assiiuiJation, 
affirmed tliroughout Egyptology, of Osins with the valley, and 
of h'e enemy Set with the lonely destructive desert, is found, on 
thorough examination, to be an assertion of very late date, 
due to naturalistic sn inholism ; and Plutarch is still the best 
authority to refer to in this matter. 

Whatever its actual date, this ‘ naturalistic ’ 
division of dualism never came into tlie comidete 
body of doctrine except in the form of a comple¬ 
mentary explanation. A goodly proportion of the 
pre-historic texts preserved in the Pyramid ver¬ 
sions is, on the other hand, devoted to the motions 
and supposed struggles in the firmament, and their 
direct influence upon the rest of the worhl can be 
clearly deduced from an examination of Egyptian 
beliefs. Tbe positions of the planets and curistel- 
lationt, the sudden appearance of sucli bodies as 


meteors, shooting stars, and comets, are regarded 
as manifestations of opposing shocks, of struggles 
to maintain or to destroy the order of the universe. 
It is worth observing that, at this stage of develop¬ 
ment, the sun has very little importance in itself; 
its beneficent influence is hardly mentioned in the 
oldest beliefs, and there is, of course, no ouestion 
of its filling any creative r6le whatever. This fact 
can be explained, partly at least, by tbe small 
importance, in a country like Egypt, of tbe gradual 
disappearance of the heating force, or of the period 
of its stay, light being as yet the sun’s chief 
benelicent activity. The Egyptian had not yet 
connected its visible course with the succession of 
the various seasons of tbe year—tliese were tbe 
work of the stars, of Sotbis, the Great Bear, etc. 
The moon seems early to have attained a more 
definite character ; its name of Ahi (‘ tlie Com¬ 
batant’) is a relic of a time when this planet held 
an important place in the Egyptian’s studies. 

On a close examination of the dualistic organiza¬ 
tion based ujion tiie orbits and influences of the 
heavenly bodies, two periods can be distinguished 
in these times at once so remote and yet so far 
in advance of the starting-point. In one of these 
periods, the principal role is still in the hands 
of groups of demons and spirits who control 
a certain part of the celestial world—a legiou, 
a constellation, etc. (.see Demons [Egyp.])—and 
eiiMiire the safe journey of the sun, moon, and 
planets, constantly guarding them from the various 
monsters lying in wait throughout tlie w liole liriua- 
ment. (About a fifth of the Pyramid texts relate 
to this subject.) Groups of secondary s[>ints or 
vassals, with no individual personality, are ranged 
around the combatants in each encounter, or are 
localized in a certain sjiot (bands of jackal sjiirits, 
monkey spirits, etc.); others, such a«s the 
form a bodyguard for the sun ; and their import¬ 
ance decreases pr()[)ortioiiately as the sun assumes 
a personality ami importance for itself. 'I'liese 
spirits gradually become groups of angels with no 
definite function, and in the end are piactically 
confounded with the rays, or vital forces, of tbe 
sun. 

In the second jieriod, the antagonism of the 
world becomes accentuated, and the sun's heneru ent 
proteitlive role is delined over against a certain 
number of stars. These play a more aelive part, 
while the spirits of the regions fall into the back¬ 
ground. 'I'liese stars are early deified and ic'gaided 
as figures or images of the gods rather tlian as the 
dwellings of groups of spirits. They are descrilied 
in the texts as accompanying the sun, piepaiing 
the way for it, defending it, uattling unceasingly. 
Several deities of the mle Valley, who weie not 
stellar deities originally, show a tendency to become 
confused with these gods of the sky, and take a 
position on hoard the sun’s hariiue. I hcy all 
employ their time guiding tlie haniue, reciting in¬ 
cantations, and pointing outdangcis. d'lie [laint- 
ings of the Thettan period, though of veiy much 
later date, contain an exact picture of that period, 
and on tlie wliole agree in essentials witli the 
Pyramid texts. A steady succession of dangers 
(in which the pikes, harpoons, arrows, and lances 
of the gods play as impoitant a part as tlie magic 
foriuuhe) is painfully sunnounted by virtue of 
untiring eflorts. Tlie sun is guided, protected, and 
sustained, hut never directs anything itself. It is 
not a chief; it sinijily submits passively to attacks 
and defences. 'I'lie cosmogonic order and well- 
being always win the day, hut never decisively. 
Eor, although the army of tlie good gods is steadily 
getting into better order, so also is that of tlie had 
gods. The conception is not yet formed that the 
Kda^fxo^ is the personal work of the sun, but the 
fundamental idea is already there—that the x6<r^oi 
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{mndit) depends upon the maintenance of the sun s 
action. Un the other hand, Apdpi, the single 
giant adversary of the sun, to begin with, gathers 
round him os Ids lielpers all the isolated s}>irits 
who had been warring on their own account in the 
primitive struggle. These were the serpent gods 
of every kind, the boa {s.g., Book of the I^ead, 
ch. 40) or serpent naja^ and all those serpents so 
vividly portrayed in the group of curious texts of 
the Pyramid of Unas against serpents; also a 
whole section of the crocodile gods of the marshes 
of the sky ; and, finally, the earliest adversaries of 
the good stars: the ass who tried to destroy the 
sun m the heavenly deserts, the sow who tried to 
devour the moon, the giant tortoise, the fantastic 
monsters of the Theban frescoes, the gazelles with 
serpents’ heads, etc. Thus narrowed down into 
a duel between light and darkness, the struggl 
between good and evil is imagined and described 
as taking place during the hours of the nigdit, when 
the sun was invisible to the eyes of the Egyptians. 
The lower world is peopled with ‘friends’ and 
‘enemies,’under the form of thousands of spirits 
hel/)ing or attacking the groups of gods who pro¬ 
tect the sun in its course. The upper and lower 
heavens are thus poo[>led, like the earth, by repre 
sentatives of the tw'o great opposing forces. 

'i'he evolution of this originally stellar dualism 
ends, after several thousan<ls of years, in solar 
dualism. The sun Ka gradually ceases to be a 
j)rotected god, and becomes a protector. The 
Kbcfjio^ is no longer merely the result of his exist¬ 
ence ; it is Ilia work, lie becomes the type of 
every beneficent energ-y ; he becomes the creator ; 
he is, therefore, the natural chief of everything that 
contributes to confirm his work. The magnificence 
of the hymns of the Theban period, when describ¬ 
ing Ra (the classic sun) or Aten (the sun of Amarna 
religion), gives a good idea of the conception 
then formed of the role of the sun, tlie supreme 
god. The fresco of Siphtah and the paintings of 
Seti I. in the royal hypogces of Tiiebes, show' very 
well, though with too much mysticism at times, 
tlie very strenuous struggle which the sun (tarries 
on without a break against the disturbers of his 
work ; and in tlie world of darkness, wdiere the 
‘enemies of Ua’ are und(‘rgoing all sorts of 
punishments, the notion already a{)pears that ‘hos¬ 
tility Ui Ua ’ could consist not only in a struggle 
against material liglit and order, but also in the 
combat witli everything tliat is in any way what¬ 
ever a consequence or necess.iry complement of this 
light and order. This step, whicli was of the 
highest iin[)ortance for the broadening of the 
nature of dualism, was due to the combination of 
solar dualism with the idea that the demiiirgical 
work of the sun went on after tlie creation, through 
the descendants placed by the sun on this earth. 

If the Egyptian liil, Lord of Order, was develoj)ed 
by means siniilar to tliose producing the earthly 
r6le of the Chalda^an Shaniash, and if the disturbers 
of the Egyptian v6(rgo5 are the same essentially as 
those of the Delta of the Euphrates, this new and 
final element would appear to be peculiar to the 
Nile Valley. It rests upon the fundamental legend 
of Osiris, son of Ua, a gad witli Imnian shape, and 
the first king of the Egypt which Ua organized 
and civilized. Osiris, continued in Horns, left the 
cai rying on of his task to the Divine continuations 
placed ‘ upon the throne of Horus’—the I’haraohs, 
‘sons of the sun.’ See EGVt*TiAN Uklioion. 

Osiris, organizer of the Nile Valley, originator 
of the first institutions of civilization, inventor of 
the cliief things that are good and useful for man 
(agriculture, trades, etc.), hecoines the archetype 
of tlie good being [uonnojir), round wiiom gradu¬ 
ally gatiier all the elements and creature.s who do 
any good an<l salutary work in the world. The 
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nece.ssity of a counterpart gives rise to the romance 
of his struggle against Set. The slaying of Osiris, 
his resurrection, and his departure to the Other- 
world at once connect this myth with that of the 
sun’s journey into tlie lower world, and also make 
it j>ossihle to continue the idle and reign of Osiris 
beyond the terrestrial hie. At the same time, the 
legend of Horus succeeding his father Osiris on 
tins earth, after avenging him, shows that the 
work once begun does not come to an end. In 
short, the fact that Set is not destroyed, but only 
conquered, is the solution of what is perhajis our 
most diflicult problem—the present existence of 
evil in the world. A dualism which is confined to 
the origin of the world, with a struggle completed 
at the world’s incention, cannot explain the ner- 
sistence of evil. This becomes clear only when 
we admit that the struggle goes on indehnitely ; 
and the conception of the battle of Osiris’s suc¬ 
cessors against Set and his followers fits in with 
the parallel continuity of the ancient solar struggle 
in the celestial regions. 

This parallelism gradually leads to a fusion of 
the cliaracters of Osiris anci RA, which, we miglit 
almo.st say, was fated from the beginning. Osiris 
becomes one of the a.spects of the struggling sun, 
ap])arently dying and coming to life again every 
day ; and his work on the earth gets confused with 
the creative function of the sun. On the side of 
the evil forces there is even greater confusion 
between Set and Ap6pi, chief of the pow'ers of 
darkness. Ua-Osiris, chief of all good forces, 
becomes more and more clearly opposed, as the 
centuries pass, to Set-Typhon-Apopi, chief of evil. 
The picture is completed m the last period by the 
assimilation of Osiris to the beneficent Nile and of 
Set to the hostile desert. 

Final aspect of Egyptian dualism.—TToru 
this stage it is a comparatively easy step to the 
relative realization of a dualism with moral ele¬ 
ments. The king of Egypt, grandson of Osiris 
ami successor of Horus, m whom there lives, in 
virtue of his coronation, a portion of the soul of 
Ka, is strictly required to continue everything 
Ins ancestors have done on the earth and are 
still doing in the sky. The enemies of UA and 
Osiris are his enemies, and, inversely, the enemies 
of the king are the enemies of Ua and Osiiis. 
The gods and men of Egypt owe each other strict 
allegiance at every moment against the opposing 
fonres. By force of circum.stances tlie purely 
human enemies of the king of b'gypt, one of 
whose titles is ‘ the Good (iod ’ (Notir Nofir), are 
assimilated to the evil and destructive gods and 
spirits, as adversaries, of the very same kind, of 
one and the same k6<t^o ^—cosmogonic as mucli as 
politii'al or administrative. 'Phc foreign enemy of 
tlie Egvjitian becomes ‘cursed,’ a ‘{)lague,’ a ‘son 
of rebellion,’ a ‘child of darkness,’ whom gods and 
men rnu.st reduce to imjiotence along with the 
enemies of Ua and Osiris ; and the pictures of the 
lower world show the former confounded with the 
latter. Two mighty armies of good and evil appear 
before Egyptian thought, which, however, never 
arrived at a clear determination of the separate 
characters of this vast picture. On one side we 
have Ua-Osiris, Horus, the king, and along with 
them—the product of all periods and of all the 
.stages of formation—the ancient stellar spirits, 
the heavenly gods l)efriending light, the earthly 
gods proceeding from lieirigs friendly to man, tlie 
followers of Horns, the initiated worshipjiers of 
the Osirian teaching, the faithful occonijcinying 
or representing the living king, all upriglit and 
trusty functionaries, and—down to the lowest 
peasant—every man who carries on the task as¬ 
signed to him in the maintenance of a country 
organized (like the world) according to normal 
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order {nuidit). On the other side are Ap 5 pi and 
his followers, monsters and demons, Set with his 
Divine and human partisans, the spirits of evil, 
of disease, and of darkness, the trouolesome dead, 
and the millions of hostile spirits of the other 
world, and, lastly, amalgamated with these (or 
sometimes even confused with tliem), there are 
the tribes of the desert and frontiers which pre¬ 
historic Kgvpt had to drive back at the beginning 
of her political organization. The Egyptian’s 
enemies have naturally become the enemies of 
good, the natural allies of 8 et-Ap 6 pi; and, in 
the Other-world, Ka continues to destroy them, 
delivering over their shades to heat, the sword, 
and the lire, commanding his spirits to ‘ proceed to 
their destruction.’ 

A leris savage conception of the place of foreign races in the 
world apnears later. In the famous sarcophagus of Seti i., e.tj., 
the sun disciourses with a noble benignity to the four races of 
the world (Egyptians, Libyans, Asiatics, and Blacks), and the 
only condition necessary in order to have a claim upon his 
protection seems to be to acknowledge the uncontestable 
supremacy of Egypt. The classiticiation of ‘foreigners' in the 
anny of evil forces seems now to be(;ome conhned to the tradi¬ 
tions of legendary wars, in which there is no longer any clear 
distinction between the human and demoniac character of the 
ancient ‘enemies of Egypt’ of legendary times. 

The iiiclusiun of the nation’s human adversaries 
among the forces of evil has, as a symmetncall}^ 
necessary counterpart, the notion tliat the internal 
enemie.s ol Egyptian older are ccpially adherents 
ol the evil torces. Just as the sun Ra cannot 
maintain the order he created witliout discipline, 
tlie hierarch}’, and the submission and co-o[)eration 
of all ranks of his collaborators, in the same way 
tlie king leijuires identical conditions before he 
can carry on in Egypt the w ork of Osins, ‘ the 
(iood Reing,’ and that of Homs; the duties ex¬ 
pected ot the Egyptian of every degree, propor¬ 
tioned according to his circumstances, are thus 
based 111)011 the idea of this ever-present and neces¬ 
sary task. The imperative and more and more 
minute duties of the good chief or the good ad¬ 
ministrator presuppose a linn authority, prudence, 
and etjuity, then a love of justice and trutli, pity for 
the weak, charity, and an ever-increasing number 
of social virtues. These obligations, confined at 
first to those in pow'er, are soon extended to the 
more humble citizens. Any violation of the.se 
duties means a hleiiiish upon the order {inadit)^ 
w’hich is alieady partially an administrative order, 
then becomes a social, and tinally a moral, order. 
In mimetic processions and dramas we undoubt¬ 
edly see magic battles goiim on just as among 
primitive peoples ; but symbolism attaches a more 
and more esotei ie signilicance to these representa¬ 
tions—the significance of a victory of good over 
evil which could not be attained by magic pure 
and simple ; or the significance of a commemora¬ 
tion of tlie initial work accomplished by the gods 
in days gone by which it is man’s duty to carry 
oil (individually or in groups) by the struggle 
against everything evil. Figures as early as those 
of the ‘ Stela? of ilorus,’ in which the god crushes, 
tramples upon, or destroys crocodiles, serpents, 
and monsters, are signilicant, to the thinker, of 
the beneticent rule of a god wdio abhors evil, and 
whom ever^ man ought both to assist and to 
imitate. W hen Ptolemy Soter, at his coronation 
in a papyrus barque, captures the water-fowl in 
the marshes, he means by this to symbolize that, 
under his sw ay, he guarantees the destruction of all 
evil things, in the liighest meaning of the w^ords. 

Litbraturk.—T here is no niotiograph on the subject. The 
opposition of Oairie and Set, or of R4 and Ap6pi, is, of course, 
mentioned in all works dealing with and Egyptian re- 

^Mon. A number of useful observations may be found in 
E. A. W. Budge, OniHs and the licsnrrection, London, lilll. 
The question is briefly treated in G. Foucart, MUhode coin- 
paratire"^, Paris, 1912, p. 810tf. 

George Foucart. 


DUALISM (Greek).— i. The pre-Socratic plu- 
ralists.— The view of the universe taken by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers was for the must part 
monistic, and materialistically monistic. This 
applies to the Ionian hylozoists (Milesian and 
Ephe.sian alike)—to Heraclitus as much as to 
Thales, Anaximander, and the others ; for, though 
Heraclitus laid stress on logos as well as on primi¬ 
tive ‘ fire,’ since the ex}ilanatory term logos was 
to him merely an aspect of lire, it was only one 
side of the pi unary stall or mateiial out of w hich 
the world was formed. It applies also, although 
with a dillerence, to the Eleatic School ; for, al¬ 
though I’armenules and his followers emphasized 
Unity and denied Change, making the one Reiiig 
and the other Non-lu ing, tlie teaching is still 
materialistic ami monistic (for the unity of Par¬ 
menides us ‘coipoieal ), hut the inonisni rests on 
the intellectual apprehension of Unity, noton the 
manipulation ol a juunary substance. It is the 
result of the [ihilostiphieal intellect exercised on 
the world of our expei ience, as distinguished both 
from tlie bcieiU/ilic intellect and Irom tlie poetic 
imagination, as well as fioni ineie seiise-[)creeption. 
In ‘the Many’ the intellect iierceives only the 
illusory and ‘ a path that none can learn of at all ’ ; 

‘ the One ’ alone us tiue, and it alone exists. Dualism 
emerges first w ith the early pluralists—Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and Deinociitus ; and it indicates the 
fact that a more scientific view' of the world was 
now being reached, and tliat the conception was 
clearly giowdiig of the distinction between man as 
a thinking subject and the W'orld as tlie object of 
thought. It has, therefore, both a cosmological 
ami a iisychoiogical signilicance. 

( 1 ) Etnpedoi'lcs. —7'lie first great principle on 
which Empedocles based his philosophy was that 
boilies in tiie universe, and the universe itself, con¬ 
sist of the four elements (he called tliem ‘ roots of 
tilings’)—lire, air, w'ater, earth; and that these 
are held togetlier or kept in separation, as the case 
may be, by tlie two contrary forces Love and Hate. 
Regalded as a completed Sphere, this world is con¬ 
ceived as broken up by degrees, through the inter- 
fereni^e of Hate or Discoid, till the moment comes 
when Discord is supreme ami chaos reigns, out of 
which order is again produced by the gradual influ¬ 
ence and alternate dominance ol Jmve, to be again 
succeeded by the disintegrating agency of 8 trife; 
and this alternate process goes on tune without 
end. Here explicit exiiression is given to tlie 
dualistic conception of existence ; for, as the world 
is composed ot elements, these need to be moved ; 
but they have no power of movement in them¬ 
selves ; consequently, tliey must l>e moved from 
without—that is, Love and Hate are needed as 
movent forces. 8 ee, further, art. EMLEDOCliES. 

( 2 ) Anaxagoras .—The leputatioii of Anaxagoras 
in the history of philosophy rests mainly on two 
things: (1) his piiysical doctrine of hoinoioificria ; 
and ( 2 ) his enunciation of the seemingly s])iiitual- 
istic position that vov^, or intellect, is the inter¬ 
preting factor in the universe. In [)lace of four 
elements, out of which everything was formed, 
as Empedocle.s had taught, AnaxagoiELS jrosits an 
infinite number of piimitive substances, each com¬ 
posed of homogeneous particles, ‘ which neither 
come into being nor perish, hut persist eternally.’ 
The.se Aristotle designated ofxoLo/xepr ); whence tlie 
substantive opoiofjiipiia was formed (tliough not by 
him) to designate existence by 6p.oiop.epT] and tlie 
doctrine tliereof as set forth by Anaxagoias. Each 
homoeomery is unique and unlike every otlier ; yet 
none can exist apart liom tlie others—each is mixed 
with each. Consequently, if everything is mixed 
with everything {r6n> irauri), a liody is w'hat it is 
simply because of the elements tliat are predatni’ 
nant in its structure. 
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But the world is not explained by these con 
ceptions alone. We require also to take account 
of voGs, or intelligence. ‘ At the beginning/ Anaxa¬ 
goras says, ‘all things were together; then came 
mind {vovs 4\0u}y) and set them in order (aerA 
buKi>cfjiy)cx€).' It is evident that, if we interpret 
vovs spiritualistically, we have here the as.sertion 
of a non-materialistic principle in the universe 
ruling and guiding all, operative both in the whole 
and in the individual—a presentation of a teleo¬ 
logical view of the world that anticipated Plato 
and Aristotle. It is the first clear statement in 
Greek tliouglit that there is a plan and purpose in 
existence, that Nature has a meaning and is inter¬ 
pretable, and that physics is subordinate to meta¬ 
physics. 

ifow far Anaxatforaa himself realized the true import of his 
OW'D (loolrine is disputable. On the one hand, notwithstandinjf 
the fai l that he himaelf deaijfnates vov<: as absolutely pure and 
unmixe<l, and ascribes to it the function of impartinjf motion 
originally to thinjfs and of acting though itself incapable of beintf 
ocU^d upon, it is douiitful whether eouf to him is really a spiri¬ 
tual substance. Many interpreters, supported by implications 
in his own phraseolo^fy, read it materiaustically, thoujfh they 
allow tliut the noetic matter is not gross, but subtle and reflne<l; 
they sa 3 that, though it may bo taken alter the analogy of what 
we find in human consciousness, it was only, after all, a natural 
force—simply on the line of the spiritual conception, but not 
set itself spiritual. Un the other hand, there can he little 
(piestion that Anaxagoras did not use his conception to the full, 
either in his cosmological or in his psyi'hologu al teaclnnjf. It 
IS the complaint both of Plato and of Aristotle that, in his 
[ihilasophy, it simply occupies the place of a deux ex, machina ; 
or, otherwise, that fie uses it as a kind of impressive badge or 
motto, and accords it a position of otiuin cnin dujiutate. At all 
events, the principle of mind (»'oc?) is present in the Anava- 
gorean philosophy as something distinct from matter, thereliy 
finnging into view a duaUstic interpretation of the universe 
that was to influence Western thougfit for all Lime. 

DualiHin is fiirtiicr ajiiuircnt in Anaxagoras’s 
doclnne of sense-{icrception. Accepting the prin¬ 
ciple that ‘ everytiiing is mixed witli everything,’ 
he proceeds to explain perce[»tion by tlie adilitional 
principle that ‘unlike is recognized )>y unlike’ (the 
exact opposite of what Empedocles ha<l laid ilown): 
contraries are the indispensable condition of sensu¬ 
ous cognition. 'I'ake sight, for example. 'I'liis is 
ellected, according to Anaxagoras, ' by rellexion of 
an image in the pupil of the eye, but this image is 
not rellected in a part of the pupil of like colour 
with tlie object, but in one of a dilleient colour. . . . 
riie colour which predominates in the object seen 
IS, wlien rellected, made to fall on the [»art of the 
eye wliicli is of the opposite colour’ (ddieophrastu; 
lie Se?isu, § 21). Cf. also art. Anaxagoras. 

(3) Democritus. —The grandest attem[)t in early 
(ireck thought to give a thorougligoing account of 
the universe on tlie basis of purely materiali.stic 
and mechanical jiriiicinles was the Atomic Theory, 
a.ssociated cliielly witli the name of Democritus. 
It was essentially scientitic, but it is also philo¬ 
sophical. It so far reproduced tlie teadiing of 
Parmenides that it allosNcd tliat there can be no 
motion or becoming without Non-being; but, in 
jrder to conserve motion and becoming, it further 
maintained that Non-being (the Void) is equally 
real with Being (the Plenum). On the other liand, 
it owed much to h^nipedoeles, whose tloctrine of 
effluvia it adopted, though not without important 
Miodilications. For a full exposition of Democritus’s 
theory, see art. Dkmijckitu.s. 

2 . The Pythagoreans.—The kinds of dualism 
that we have been dealing with are distinctly 
philosophical and scientilic. A dill'erent type con¬ 
fronts us when we turn to the Py tliagoreans. We 
have now a dualism of an ethical and religious 
stamp, based on the contrast of soul and lx>dy, and 
of the principles of good and evil. Tlie body was 
regarded by the Pythagoreans, not as the auxiliary 
and instrument of the soul, but as its sepulchre and 
prison-house, even as the seat and source of sin. 

‘ Mortify the body then ’ became the great injunc¬ 
tion ; and a religious order was instituted, and a 


system of abstinence devised for the purification of 
the soul and the development of its higher life. 
This was conjoined with the doctrine of metem¬ 
psychosis, which taught that life here in the body 
18 a penance for sin committed in a previous state 
of existence, and that only by successive incarna¬ 
tions can the soul be restored to purity and bliss. 
This view of the body as essentially ‘vile,* and a 
hindrance, nut a help, to the soul, had great inliu- 
ence in Greek philosophy : it was in large measure 
accepted b^' Plato, and it was the basi.s of tlie 
teaching of the mystical Greek Sciiools of later 
times—especially the ueo-PIatouists. JSce, fuither, 
art. Pythagoreans. 

3. Plato. —The dualism of Plato centres in his 
Theory of Ideas, but assumes various aspects ac¬ 
cording to the context or the point of view from 
which that theory is regarded. Besides its dis¬ 
tinctively epistemological signiliiMince, it has a 
well-marked psychological bearing, depending on 
Plato’s sharp-cut distinction between tlie soul and 
the body, conjoined with his doctrine of the soul 
as pre-existent as well as immortal, and ol the 
necessity ol Us gradual purihcation and ultiinate 
return to its oiiginal home through re incarnations 
or metempsyciioses. It ha.s al^o a cosmological 
reference, both 111 connexion with tlie creation of 
the w'orld, wliere Necessity or Fate plays a part as 
well as design or puiqiose, and in connexion with 
the creation of the iSuul ol the World and the 
creation of Man, whose composite nature presents 
special dilficulLies. 

(1) If, as Aristotle tells us, and as may very well 
be seen from a jierusal of the Platonic Dialogue's 
themselves, the three great intluences that told ou 
13ato in the formation of his pliilosopliy wer<‘ the 
Heraclitean iloctrine of the perpetual tlux of sens¬ 
ible things, the Parmenidean insistence on Unity 
as the key to trutb, and the Socratic unyielding 
demand for detinitions and clear eunce{)ts pnisued 
on a dialectic method that almost inevitably gave 
lermanence to the concepts attained, the Platonic 
(leology naturally takes the following shape : 

Tht-re art* two vNortls—the world of bcnae and tlie world of 
intellij^enoe. The tirbl the sphere of chan^^e, of the fleeting 
and tlie fallacious, tlie second is llic sphere of the pernuinont 
and the true. It is to the second of tliese worlds that Ideas 
belong . and they are not mere suijjective representations, hut 
transcendent self-suhsistent entities, umnutahle and eternal— 
real independent ulijective existences, though tlie existence is 
tuneless and spaceless, and so nounienal. lleing the universal, 
they are not derived from experience, hut are presupposed 
in it; they are the only true and knowalile realities, all else 
being but show and appearance—objects of ‘opinion,' but not 
of * knovvltslge.’ 

Yet sense w, and the Ideas must have a relation to it. W'hat 
is the relation y .Speaking generally, the answer is that Ideas 
are the causes of what reality sense-objects possess; or, in 
other words, sense-objects ‘participate’ m Ideas. This is 
Plato’s famousdoct rine of ‘ participation ’ or to fxertxttv), 

which 13 inleiuicd to express ttie immanence of Ideas— known 
also as ‘comuiunion ’ (Koiew»'ta) and ‘ presence’ (napovena). If, 
further, it be asked how sense-objects particqiate in the self- 
existent and eternal Ideas, the ansu'er is given in the Philebu^, 
that ‘the One’ is manifested in ‘the Many’ in a grade<l sjstem 
of knowledge. This does not explain the fact of participation, 
but it throws light upon the inode. More suggestive still is the 
figure of ‘the Line,’ as representative of the cognitive process, 
in the sixth book of the liepublic. Knowledge proper is thus 
shown to l>€ absolutely distinct from opinion, wliich is the 
highest that sense in any of its forms can achieve. The Idea of 
the Good is all-pervasive; while transcendent, it is also imma¬ 
nent ; although itself above intellect and above sense, it is the 
cause of both (like the sun in the heavens) and permeates both. 
But how this should be is not shown. 

(‘2) The Platonic dualism is further seen when 
we raise the question with reL^ard to Ideas, How 
do we come to know them ? Idie answer to tliis is 
given in the Fhiedo and the Pheedrus^ and, again, 
in the Meno, viz. by reminiscence [hvdfxvqins). In 
a previous state of existence, the mind viewed the 
eternal Ideas ; and, after its descent to earth and 
its union with the body, it is able to revive them 
in part. Only thus, it appeared to Plato, could 
we explain the facta tliat truth is attainable by 
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mail at all, that learning ia ^loasihle, and that 
virtue can he taught. There la metempsychoais 
(80, too, Pytliagoraa had said) ; and the explana¬ 
tion of knowledge is here. But our birth into this 
world, the union of the soul with the body, is a 
descent; and the full ascent is made only wdien 
the union is dissolved. Although the body is not 
legarded by Blato, except in the TIdubus, as 
essentially vile (sin, to Plato, was simply a disease, 
arisinj^ either from ignorance or from madness), 
yet It 18 the prison-house of the soul—a clog and 
liindrance to its complete development and highest 
perfection. It is mortal and, therefore, a restraint 
to the immortal, obstructing its clear vision and 
retarding its perfect acquisition of virtue. On the 
side of intellectual knowledge, it drags down the 
soul to the ileeting and transitory, for the body 
operates through the senses, and tliese deal w'ith 
the fleeting and the changeful only. On the side 
of ethical achievement, it is apt to low’er morality 
and to replace virtue by pleasure, and so to render 
the perception of ethical ideas faint. 

’I'hat there is truth in this concei)tion of the 
body is obvious, hut it is clearly not the whole 
truth. There is another side to it, namely, that 
which Browning has so finely exiircssed in Mabbi 
Ben Ezra^ where it is maintained that 

‘ All good thingra 

Are oura, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul I ’ 
Nor does the doctrine of meteinnsychosis meet the 
real dilliculty. It does not explain how the mind 
that has had pre-natal sight of the eternal Ideas 
should come to be joined to a body at all—how the 
clear vision of the pre-existent state should come 
to be lost. As to how the soul of man came to fall 
from its pristine condition, Plato simjily says, 
metaphorically, that some pre-existent souls are 
unable to keep up wdth the gods in the pursuit of 
reality, ‘and through some ill-hap sink beneath 
the double load of forgetfulness and vice, and 
tlieir wings fall from them, and they drop to the 
ground ’ (see the Myth of the Charioteer in the 
PfuEdrus). But what rational necessity there is 
in this, making a fundamental difference among 
pre-existent souls, is not obvious. Once metem¬ 
psychosis gets a start, then the fact of a partially 
impure life here may explain the necessity of a 
return, for purposes of purification and of spiritual 
progress, to eart hly life ; but how metempsychosis 
should ever begin, or, in other word.s, how the 
staU^ of matters necessitating metempsycho.sis 
originates, is not shown. Yet this should be 
shown, if Plato’s theory is to be rational through¬ 
out. 

(3) Into the details of the Platonic cosmology as 
elaborated in the Tunceua, it is impossible here to 
enter. The problem is—Given the i^latonic Forms 
or Ideas as eternal immutable existences, and given 
also the eternal existence of Matter (matter order¬ 
less, chaotic, ruled by necessity), how were the 
order and the beauty of the former to be imparted 
to the latter? The answer is that the Divine 
Ileason, the Demiurge or Creator, produced the 
marvellous effect that we know as the world by 
working upon matter according to an eternal 
archetype or pattern existing in trie Divine mind. 
According to this intelligible archetype the visible 
universe was formed, and it owes its existence 
simply to the goodness of the Creator. The result 
is that the Universe is an animated rational exist¬ 
ence, a God ; having a Body {<j(bfxa), a Soul {\f'vxv)t 
and a Mind (j'ocs). Yet, the cosmos is not perfect. 
This arose from the fact that the Demiurge, in 
working upon matter, met with the pre-cosmical 
and extra-cosinical resistance of Necessity {'AvdyKri). 
Necessity ruled Matter (the trpCjTov <rQfia ): how 
could it be vanquished ? Not, according to Plato, 
by coercion, but by persuasion. In so far, then. 


as the Creator could gain Necessity by persuasion, 
to that extent could he freely execute his design 
on matter; but, at the point where Ne<‘esHity 
resisted and refused to be peisuaded, the Demi¬ 
urge was powerless ; hence the imperfection of 
the cosmos. However metaphorical this is, it is 
the acknowledgment of a radical dualism in Plato’s 
thinking. 

Similarly, the dualistic conception comes out in 
Plato’s account of the creation of man. The 
mortal part of him is the workmanship of ‘ the 
gods,’ but the rational and immortal })art is sup- 
)lied by the Demiurge himself. This division of 
unctions was necessary because nothing mortal 
could be created by the Demiurge, and, had man 
been wdiolly his creation, it might have been pos¬ 
sible to cast the blame of man’s sin and folly uj)on 
the Creator. As foimed by the gods, man is a 
miniature of the cosmos—a microcosmos ; but, as 
his coiisti uctors had only mortal elements to work 
wdth, their handiwork had Haws and imjau feclions 
in it peemliar to the situat ion. It was theiis simj)ly 
to create the Isjdy and the two mortal souls, the 
spiiited and the app(*titive {t 6 Ov/j.ofi5^i and t6 
iTTiOvixriTLKOp), and to ellect the junction of these 
with the imiiHutal soul, or vovs. As the mortal 
and immortal souls were antagonistic to each 
other, the best tliat the formative gods could do 
wuis to jilace them in smdi positions within the 
body (the skull, the breast, the belly) that the 
action of each u})on the others should be aa con¬ 
ducive as possible to good. This is pictorially 
attractive, but it does not remove the ditliculty. 
The curious relation of the Demiurge to matter 
and to man, a.s represented in the Tivicpus, is 
praiTically an acknowledgment of inability to 
solve the ri<ldle of the universe. 

4. Aristotle.—The greatest critic of the Platonic 
Theory of Ideas in ancient times was Aristotle. 
His criticisms are many and various, but they all 
centre in the objection that the two worlds—the 
wmrld of sense and the world of intellect—are left 
by Plato apart, and that no real explanation is 
mven of change in the w'orld of phenomena. 
Either the Ideas are an unnecessary duplicate of 
the facts of experience, or they are useless, in¬ 
operative. Nevertheless, Aristotle had been the 
pupil of Plato, and the doctrine of Ideas left its 
permanent mark upon him. Hence, a metaphysi¬ 
cal dualism, no less real than, though not quite .so 
obvious as, that of Plato, permeates the Aristotelian 
philosojdiy ; it is the dualism of Form and Matter, 
of Actuality and Potentiality. To Plato and 
Aristotle alike, knowledge lay in the Universal ; 
but, while the Universal w’as to Plato outside of 
and prior to experience, it w'as to Aristotle im¬ 
manent in experience : universal there is, yet it is 
not transcenueiitally existent, but is realized in 
imiividuals, in the concrete particulars of sense - it 
is the Form (essence), which Matter (the sense 
element) embodies. 

Thi.s dualism assumes various aspects as the 
dillcrent parts of Ariwtotle’s ])hiloso])hy are passed 
in review. It is specially prominent in his Psycho- 
logy, in that jiart of it whiidi deals with the 
metaphysics of the soul (for psychology was by 
no means all empirical to Aristotle), and in Ins 
Theology or First Philosophy—his treatment of 
the relation of God to the Universe. 

(1) The psychological dualism appears in the 
very definition that Aristotle gives of the soul 
itself, and in the distinction that ho makes be- 
tw’een soul and body. Soul he defines as ‘ the 
first entelechy [the earlier or implicit realization] 
of a natural body possessing life potentially 

r-pdrrr) awparos (pvaLKOv 5vvdp.ti ^cor/r ( xoi'Toi 
(de An. 412«, 27). The body here is icpaidcd as 
matter, to which soul stands in the 1 elation of 
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/orrn ; as 8 /x‘nser puts it (Hymn in Honour of of separation, as the eternal from the perishable* 
Beauty, line 132), (Kaddirep rb &tbioy rov (pdaprov). 

‘ For of the soul the body form doth uke, Still fiirtlier, the dualism of form and matter 

For soul is form, and doth the f>ody make.’ ^ enters into Aristotle’s theory of sense-perception. 

'Life is the ])u\ver of the body to nourish itself, 'ppg theological aspect of the Aristotelian 

to grow of itself, and to decay of itself; so that, dnalism has been brought out in the art. DESliiE 
if for ‘ matter ’ and ‘ form ’ we substitute ‘ potenti- (Greek), and need only be referred to hero. On the 
ahty’ and ‘actuality,’ and distinguish the first one side is (iod, who is the prime unmoved movent, 
stage of actuality from the second, as we dis- to whom the universe evermore looks desiringly ; 
tinguish knoxvledye from the exercise of know- ^^d on the other side is the universe, whicli, 

ledge, or the poircr of the eye from actual though dependent on the Deity and derived from 

seeina i.e. if we distinguish beDveen or Him, is, nevertheless, regarded as not created at 

faculty and actxial use, of which the .second particular time but as eternally existent, 

must be jireceded by the first—then we get the 'pjijg might be interpreted as .simply Aristotle’s 

foregoin^g ilefinition. As applied to the ^f way of indicating his belief in impersonal reason 

man, the conception th^-t underlies the delini- jiermeating the universe, and yet he at times 
tionis that the human body m the srecilic or-an |,^ g|i„,p«e 8 of a perHonal Cod, apart from the 
whereby the human soul or mind realizes itself, universe .'u.d riiliiiK it, as a general does his army. 
Fins cleaily distinguishes Aristotle s view fioni * \Ve must consider also.’ho savK. 'm inch of t'vowa\> the 


riato’s. Plato opposed soul to body, regarding 
the latter as the prison-house of the former, and 
allowed only that the body could be trained by 
gymnastic and music to obey the soul. To 
Aristotle, on the other hand, the body is the 
natural instrument of the soul, and so is pre- 
adapt(;<l to it. The two are necessary to form 
the concrete particular w'hich we know as the 
individual human being. Yet, Aristotle ad<ls ; 

‘ It 18 , howe\er, perfectly conceivable that there may he Kome 
parts of it [the soul] which are separable [from the body), and 
thi.s because they are not the expression or realization of any 
particular body. And, indeed, it is further niattt‘r of doubt 
whether soul as the perfect realization of the may fiot 

stand to it in the same separable relation a.s a sailor to his boat’ 
(de An. 413a, b). 

Dualism comes out sharply wlien Aristotle 
reaches the handling of the highe.st function of 
the soul, viz. intellect or voOs, where he discrimin¬ 
ates between the active and the pa.ssive yoO^, and 
betw'eon yoOs geniually and the other psyidiic 
functions. His scheme of functions, beginning 
with the lowest, is ; nutritive or vegetative soul 
(rd OpeiTTiKbv) ; .sentient soul (t 6 aladrjTiKdy), including 
the conativ e soul [rd bpeKriKdy), w'hich he sometimes 
makes a separate function ; and intellectual or 
noetic soul (voCs or rb yorjriKbv), divided, as above, 
into passive yovs (yoOs Tradrp-iKOi) and active yov$ 
{vov^ xoi 77 TOf 6 s). Kach higher function presupposes 
the loAver, though the loAver does not presuppo-^e 
the higher. Thus, the sentient soul presupposes 
the vegetative soul, and both sentient and vegeta¬ 
tive souls are presupposed by the noetic soul ; but 
the vegetative does not presuppo.se the sentient 
soul, nor does the sentient presuppose the noetic. 
It is (diaracteristic of yoOs that it is eternal and 
immortal—at any rate, this applies to the active 
or poietic yoOs: it is introducefi into the individual 
human being ad extra, and the difficulty is to find 
what connexion it has, on the one hand, with the 
{lassive vov% and Avith the other functions of the 
soul generally, and, on the otlier haml, Avith the 
fiody. As has been said above, it is distinctive of 
Aristotle that he recognizes the intimati; and indis- 
solufile relation of soul to iKaly, and the nec(‘ssity 
of taking account of the physiologic,al as avcII as of 
the [isychical aspect of mental facts and procov^os. 
His great objection to the Pytliagorean doctnne 
of tlie transmigration of souls was tliat it asstimcs 
that any body is suitalile to any soul, whereas the 
human body is specially lilted fur the soul. 'Fo 
maintain the oiiposite, he says, is like mainlain- 
ingthat the carpenter’s art ‘ clothes itself in llntes ; 
tfie truth being that, just a.s art makes use of its 
appropriate iri^truments, so the soul must make 
use of its titling body* (de An. 407d, 25). But, 
Avlien he comes to treat of the active voDs, this in¬ 
timate relatiunsiiip is ignored ; and the conclusion 
is reached that this higlier soul can exist altogether 
ajiart from the body—it is ‘a dillerent kind of soiiT 
(yHo^ 'tT€poy) from the others, and ‘ it alone admits 


nature of the universe contains the good or the highest good, 
whether as something separate and h} itself, or as the order of 
the parts. Probably in l)oth ways, as an army does. For the 
good is found both in the ooler and in tiie leader, and more in 
the latter ; for he does not <Iepend on the order, hut it depends 
on him ' (.Wet. xii. 10. 107.'’'a, 10). 

Moreover, God is in Himself conceived by Aiis- 
totle as Thought, and (iod’s I'honght is delincd 
as ‘the thinking upon thought’ (xat la-rcy 17 ybyrn^ 
yoi^creu)^ y6r)<TL% [Met. xii. 9. lo745, 30]). Personality 
is involved in this. 

5. In later Greek systems. —Be.sides the dualisms 
that have been now considered, it is to he observed 
that there is frequentlj" a dualistic note in (ireek 
monism, Avliich need not, liowever, be more than 
adverted to here, d'his ajiplics particularly L) Hie 

f iost-Aristotelian scdiools. For example, ( he Stoics 

ound a difficulty in adjusting their doctrine of tlie 
primitiA'e material substance ‘fire’ to (he reiiuire- 
raents of man’s rationality; and, in especial, the 
neo-Platonists disclosed a distinct dualism in their 
system of the Absolute when they came to evolve 
their famous Triad of Absolute Unity, Absolute 
Intelligence, and Absolute Soul, and therefrom 
matter and all that is finite (see the noo-Platonic 
section in art. Desirk [(ireek]). 'Fhe problem of 
huAv to derive Matter from Mind on a rnystiial 
basis is a diffimilty that is inherent in every doctrine 
of Emanation and seems to be insnrmountalile. 

Summary .—The foregoing are the leading tyjtes 
of dualism in Greek philo.sophy. 'Fhe term ‘dual¬ 
ism ’ is one, hut it has diverse significations. ( 1 ) It 
has a cosnudogical ajijilication, as is seen in the 
attempts of the pre-Socratic f’luralists to explain 
existence dualistically. (2) It is applied (a) in 
connexion with empirical psychology in exjiiana- 
tions of the relation of subject anti object in sense- 
perception, such as Ave find in Empedocles on the 
one hand, and in Aristotle on the other; and (h) 
in connexion Avith rational psychology in such a 
doctrine as that of the yoC's in Aristotb;. (3) It 
has (a) a metaphysical ap[dication, as exjuessive 
of the doctrine wliich maintains the absolute dis¬ 
parity betA\eon Mind and Mattel and tin* im[)ossi- 
lility of reducing the one to the other, and 
designates the ojijiosite of monism ; and (d) an 
epistemological application, as in Plato’s grand 
attempt to explain the possibility of knoAvIcdge in 
his 'Fhcor}’’ of fdcas and in Aristotle’s doctrine of 
Eorni and Matter. (4) 'I'here is an applicat ion of 
the term that is ethical and religions, wliicli has 
reference to the sharp-cut distinction between soul 
and body, and to the view that the body is a clog 
or hindrance to the development of tin* soul and 
may be the seat of sin and degradation. (5) 
Lastly, there is a theological ajiplication, wlnni 
(as by Plato in tin! Tiaarus) tlic world is set forth 
as the product of opposing jnincipics—God and 
neces.sity—and an explanation is olb.'red of the 
seeming defects in creation Avhich shall minimize 
the difficulty of a purely teleological rendering of 
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the universe. These various meanings, though 
not inutually exclusive, are distinct, and they 
slionld he kept distinct, if the positions of the 
Cireek thinkers are to be understoo<l. 

Literati'rk. — Practically all the books Mpecifiedunder ‘Litera¬ 
ture’ in the art. Dksirk (Creek), to the end of the list on 
Aristotle. In addition : Henry Jackson, Texti tu illustrate a 
Course oj Klementary Lecturt's on the Hist, of Gr. Philos., 
London, lh(»l ; W. E. Leonard, 'J'he PmuinentH of Kmpedoclrs, 
London, li>()8 ; R. D. Archer-Hind, 'I'he Tmueus of Plato, 
Ix)ndon, 18HS ; Walter Pater, I‘Into and Platonism'^, London, 
1896; R. L. Nettleship, Philosophical Lectures and Remains, 
London, 1897 ; G. Groom Robertson, Elements of General 
Philosophy , London, 1890; Lewis Campbell, Plato's Republic, 
Ivondon, 190'i ; John I. Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary 
('nqnition from Alcinevon to Aristotle, Oxford, 1900; Marie v. 
\Villiams, Six Esiyays on the J'bitonic Theory of Knowledge, 
t,'uinbr'*Ure ^908 . E. Vernon Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1911; \dam. The Vitality of Platonism, Cam- 

bridge, 1911. WlI.LIAM L. DaVIDSON. 

DUALISM (Iranian).—A tendency towards 
dualistic conceptions, or, perhaps we may say, 
towards bilateral symmetry, seems to be an essen¬ 
tial characteristic of the Iranian mind. This is to 
be seen in the constantly recurring distinction of 
tlie ‘ two worlds,’ tlie world of Spirit and the world 
of Matter—a common concept in the Gathils {e.g. 
Yas^iia xxix. 5) ; or, again, in the two lives, the 
firesentand the future (cf. ‘ uvaeibya . . . ahubya,’ 
lb. Ivii. 25 ; ‘ uboyo aiihvo,’ ib. xli. 2). This sym¬ 
metrical dualism, or ‘ polarity,’ as S. Laing would 
probably style it, finds cjuaint expression in a 
curious diagram, attributed to the celebrated 
minister of Yazdagdrd i., Atrdpat, preserved in 
the Dlnkurt (iv. 137, ed. Peshotan, Jkunbay, 1883), 
which is represented thus ; 



It will he seen that this curious table divides the 
whole notion of Ileirig into two correlative worlds 
of Sjtirit and Matter, with terms relatively corre¬ 
sponding to one another on u})j)osite sides of tlie 
central notion. But it is particularly tlie religious 
dualism which is ordinarily considered to be the 
chief cliaiaeteristic of the Zoioastrian religion. 
Yet there is no point in connexion with that faith 
which has given rise to so much controversy among 
both native and Western scholars. The niodern 
I’arsis stoutly deny tliat their faith is, or ever 
was, dualistic; and a similar view is held by 
more than one distinguished Kuropean authority. 
E. W. West attempted to defend Mazdieism from 
the accusation of dualism, ‘made in good faith 
by Muhammadan w'riters, and echoed more in¬ 
cautiously by Christians,’ though he blames the 
Parsis themselves for having admitted it, at least 
during the Middle Ages (see ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ ])t. i. 
in vol. v. p. Ixviiif., also jit. ii. ib. vol. xviii. 

p. xxiv). Quite recently J. H. Moulton, in a lec¬ 
ture on Mazdadsni, asserted that, 

‘if we judge<I lbirmi«in by Zoroaster, there \^a8 nothing that 
could he called dualism. There were two powers, it was true. 
We were told that in the beginping (nu* of them chose good and 
the other chose evil. They began a long, continuous Htrugulc, 
which was to go on to the end of time, but the end was to he 
the final victory of the power of good and the final de.KtrvK'tion 
of the {►ower of evil. That was not dualism. If it was, Chris¬ 
tianity would he about equally open to the charge.’ 

It ai)])ears to (he jiresent writer that the whole 


Question is one of berms. It cannot, of course, be 
denied that the Supreme God of the Avesta is 
Aliura Mazda, conceived as essentially good, and 
the author and creator of all that is good, who 
is also repeatedly spoken of as Spenta Mainyu 
(the Holy Spirit), and that in opposition to him 
is Ahra Mainyu (the Destroying Spirit). These 
two opposing principles are, of course, the Grmazd 
and Ahrimaii (qg.v.) respectively of later Persian 
literature. As is well known, the whole religious 
system of Mazdadsni may be said to consist in 
the perennial warfare between these two powers. 
Certainly the mere fact of antagonism between 
a gmod and an evil spirit and their respective 
followers would not of itself constitute a real 
dualism in the Avestan, any more than in the 
Christian, system. But the real point of the 
matter is that, according to the Avestan system, 
( 1 ) there exists a Being, evil by his own nature, 
and the author of evil, who does not owe his origin 
to the creator of good, hut who exists independently 
of him ; and (2) this Being is an actual creator, 
who calls into being (“leatures ojijioscd to those 
of the Good Spirit and contrary to his will. 

Here is seen the fundamental ditlerence between 
the Avestan and the (Christian (or Muliainnmdan) 
theology. In tlie latter Die evil spiiit, so far from 
having an origin inilej^endent of the God of good, 
is actually His cr(?ature, though fallen and ichel- 
liouH, anci certainly is never conceived as creating 
any beings whatsoever. The distinction seems to 
he decisive. So far is the idea of the creative 
power of the evil spiiit carried in the Avesta, that 
not only is Ahra iMainyii represented as creator 
of a vast host of demons {daeva), hut even this 
physical world and its inhabitants arc divided into 
creatures of the good and the evil spirits respect¬ 
ively—to the latter being attributed cold, sick- 
ne.ss, and even noxious animals, such as wolves, 
poisonous snakes, etc. The very beginning of the 
Vcndidild h an enumeration of the various plagues 
created by Aura Mainyu in opposition to the 
various good lands and countries created by Almra 
Mazda, a special verb {/ra-keret, translated by 
Darmesteter as ‘ counter-create’) being employed 
in opposition to the verb dd, attributed to the good 
spirit. This conception of a doiihle creation was 
continued, and even enhanced, during the post- 
Avestan, or Patristic period, as it has been termed. 
Even among the heavenly bodies, the planets are 
considered as creatures of the evil spiiit and oj)- 
>oncnts of the constellations and the stars created 
>y the good spirit. Similarly in some of the Pah- 
hivi treatises, such as the Biinddhish, lists are 
given of the animals, arranged in two liostile 
armies, among those of tlie good creation lieing 
the falcon, magpie, crow, kite, mountain-ox and 
goat, wild ass, dog, fox, etc., whilst the smpcrit, 
locust, wolf, ami intestinal worms are of the evil 
cieation. There can, we think, he no doubt that 
all througli (he Zoroastriaii system, from Die 
Avesta down to tin? Pahlavi theologians, the evil 
s])irit is considered as areal creator, and for this 
reason, even apart from the question of his ongin, 
the system may justly he termed dualistic. It is 
quite true that, according to the general teaching, 
Aura Mainyu and his hosts are (o lie entirely and 
utterly destroyed at the last day ; hut it can 
scarcely he denied that, at least in the original 
system, his origin is quite distinct fiom that of 
Ahuia IMazda, and that the two wjiirits are co¬ 
existent from eternity. We have thus a mono¬ 
theism limited and modilied by dualism, as well 
as a dualism modilied by an ultimate nioiioDieisiu. 
'These theories may seem to us inconsistent. No 
doubt the origin of evil has been in all ages the 
principal dilliciilty whicli all religions have had to 
face, and the form given to this solution character- 
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rtiui the 
The inronsistency 
a solution did not 


,zes the divers:,diMw<:iiisl, 
one anotl.er/Tl.e Mad.risin 'f/ ^ 

suu<^lit this solution in the doctniie ot Uo in 
dependent hostile and diaruetricalJy opoosite prm 
(•ipjes—tlie j)rineip]e or spirit of Good, rnf 

prinrijde or spirit of Evil. 
which w'e reaoiJy see in such 
fail to present itself to the Iranian mind, arni troni 
early tunes ^ye find that theories were devised as 
a means of escaping'' from the difficulties of tins 
duaJistie solution. Tliese may he ^oouped ^gener¬ 
ally under t'vvo liy 2 >otheses : (1) that the twospiiits 
ha^•e sj.run'- from a sin^de, indi/Ierent, pre-existing' 
source; (2) tliat tlie h’vil Spirit proceeds’ from the 
G Jod Spirit, by ^'eneration or creat ion. The former 
is the doctrine ot tlie Zervanists, tlie latter that of 
tlie (xayomarthians. The Zm vanists, according to 
the descriptions j)reserv('d by the Armenian Ids- 
torians, went liack to a primeval hein;,', Zervan 
Akarana, lit. ‘ ljnlimite<l Time,’sometimes appar¬ 
ently identiti«‘d with Destiny ; and tins ])rimoi<iial 
bein^' was sup[>ostul to have ^'cnerated Inith (Jrma/d 
and Ain imam The second scliool, tiie (iayomar- 
thians, seem to have held that the Evil Spirit was 
pnxiiiced by an evil thought in the mind of the 
(Jood Spirit. Tliis is jiractically the solution of 
the mouern I’arsis, wlio make a sharp distinidion 
hetueen the names Ahura Mazda and S[)enta 
Mainyu. They ])uint out that, C'^pecially in the 
Gathas, Aura Mainyu is constantly opposed, not 
to Ahura Mazda, but to Siienta Mainyu. Aliura 
.Mazda, they hold, is the one supreme and prim¬ 
ordial spirit and sole (ueator. He is, however, 
possessed of two ‘faculties’—Speuta Mainyu, or 
the faculty wliose function is benelicent, and Aura 
Mainyu, whose function is destriudive. One can¬ 
not but suspect that tliis niodern Farsi solution 
lias been un(‘onseiously su^uh^ested by the Hindu 
doctrine of the functions of Visiiu ami Siva in 
the Hindu triad. A quite recent Farsi thcolo^'ian 
has advan(;ed a new theory, holding that Spenta 
Mainyu and Aura Mainyu denote the {^'ood and 
evil spirits respectively of yruiri, and not of the 
Divinity (Kastaniji £l<lulji, Zarnthu.Hhtra and 
Zarathushtrianism in the Avcsta, Leipzig, 1906, 

[ip. 140-159); but we are not aware that this is 
anythin^ more than a peculiar view of the author. 

It IS an apjiroximation to tlie Christian doctrine of 
the origin of evil in the free will of the creature. 

LiTKRATUHg.— E. W. West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ pts. i. ii. in SBE, 
vols. V. [1880], xviii. [1882); C. de Harlez, AveHta^, Pans, 1881, 

Iritrod. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxvii ; A. V. Williams Jack.son, ‘Die 
Iran. Reli^non,’ in (IlrP ii. [1900] 027-0;U (Dualism is a 
charactoriHlic trait of Zoroaster’s Laitli, and in its widest sense— 
whatever its ultimate source—was doubtless the pro<luct of 
his own peiiius. This dualism is monotheistic and optimistic, 
in that it postulates the final triumph of Ornmzd and iho 
destruction of all evil); L. C. Casartelli, Phil, of the Mazda- 
yasnian Rel. under the Sagsanidn, Kng. tr., Pomba}’, 1889, 
pp. 50-64; ’The Zoroastrian Theology of the Present Day,’ 
in Babylonian and Oriental Record, viii. (1900) 222-229, ein- 
hodying a ‘ nineteenth century riimyat ' bv a niodern Parsi 
tlieologian ; and all the writers on the Avesta and Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. Of. Literature at end of art. Avbsta. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

DUALISM (Jewish).—Traces of a belief iu two 
conflicting suiicrnatural beings striving for the 
ma.stery are nowliere found in tlie pre-exilic 
writings of the OT. In the oldest religious belief 
of the Israelites, Jahweh’s juri.sdiiTion extended 
over Palestine, and He was not at war witli any 
neighbouring god or demon. There was no evil 
siiiiitual being endeavouring to subvert Hi.s moral 
government. \Vhile dualism ascribes evil to a 
diabolic agent, the ancient pre-exilic writers found 
no dilficulty in making it emanate from Jahweh 
Himself (cf. Am 3®). No doubt the Israelite was 
subject to the same jisychological laws whiidi raise 
a horror of the dark and of unfrequented and 
desert places, and he peopled them with more 
hurtful beings tlian are recorded in tlie OT ; but 


/ hi.f mythology m’/w of his own creation andasaocinted 
I with his surroumlinf:s. Observing a wa/tiplkity 
wild life on the edge of the desert, nueb hs 
monstrous serpen t.s jerlwas, and wild izuuts, his 
iniairination endowed them wit/i .-iipeilmnian 
intelligence, ami assigned them a habitation in the 
interior of the desert. There arose the (rim, 
the 'aluka, the Idith. It is douhtfiil, however, 
how far hecon.sidered them possessed, or only, like 
the serpent of Gn3‘, ‘siihtil.’ They were phvsieally 
injurious to man when he entered their domain, 
but did not come into his religious and cosmic 
views. The monotheism of the 01 writers kept 
the popular belief in demonology entirely in the 
background. I’lie solitary mention of Azfizcl(q.v.), 
to whom a goat was sent ont on the Day of 
Atonement, is too obscure to justify any conclusions 
as to the origin of that rite or the person of 'Azazel. 

In J.v 16 the act is viewed as symbolic of a trans¬ 
ference of the nation’s sins to anotlier land. The 
nature and liabitation of'Azazel are left undefined, 
as if unknown or of no consequem’e. Nor is the 
G'r Satan an indejiendent Divinity. The root [oir 
signifies ‘to ojipose ’ (by standing in the way), not 
nece.vsarily in a bad cause. In Nu 22^^* the angel 
of Jahweh was a safari to lialaam. A jier.sonal 
Satan occurs first in passages of post-exilic date, 
hut even in these he is not yet an imUqiendent 
lieing. See Demons and Sf’iRiTS (Heh.), in vol. 
iv. p. 597 f. 'I'lie ‘host of the high ones’ of is 24^* 
are not sjiiritual beings, hut astral bodies to the 
worslnp of wliich the Israelites were addicted. 

How far Ib'ihylonisrn affected .Jewish belief 
lieloie the Exile is ditlicult Lu dia-ide. Altliough 
the history of Israel and .ludah was closidy 
connected with Assyria and Habylon, it liad not 
contaminati.‘<l the strong monotheism of the jire- 
exilie Prophets and P.^alms. It is not likely that 
(he thconiacliy of Marduk-Tiamat was so widely 
knowm as to pmietrate into tlie })Opiilar faith of 
the Israelite peasantry, w’ho were ‘a peojile who 
<lwelt alone,’ and wJio as late as tlie reign of 
Hezekiah were ignorant of Aramaic (2 K 18^). 

'I’lie ul)i(|uitous arch-Satan of later Jewish 
tlieology, with his diabolic subordinates standing 
in hostile array against (iod and good, and planning 
man’s temporal an<l eternal deslriietion, is a jiost- 
exilic (h^velopmenl, evolved primarily from foreign, 
oliielly Persian, sources, and grafted on Jahwism. 

Thus early Judaism liccame tinged with a tendem^y 
to dualism. Tlie Jewish eonce.jition of tlie nature 
and work of Satan, and tlie hope and manner of his 
overthrow’, leave no doubt that Ahriman was the 
original model. 'Die place of contact between 
.Jmlaism and Parsiihm was Babylon, wliither 
Mazdieism had already penetrated, and where 
probably it received accretions from Baliylonism 
(see Cheyne, Jewish Relig. Life, N.V. and London, 

1898, p. 259). This w’onld account for the Bal). 
element in Jewish Satanology and (‘scliatology. 

Since, however, .Judaism absorbed only so much of 
foreign religions as it could assimilate ami invest 
with a Jewish colouring, ancient allusions to 
defiant evil in the OT w’ere resuscitated and ajiplied 
to the newly developed ideas of a Satan. He w'as 
crystallized in Jewish literature under various 
appellations. He is connected with the ‘ evil 
imagination’ of (Jn As Tiamat he had his 

prototype in Gn 3 and in the obscure passage Is 
27h ana plays an important part in tlie QabbMa 
as ’j’lDii'?! itR}]. For the Bab. Bel Dababi, the accusing 
God, the Enemy (Aram, ^yj), a voucher and 
a name were found in Pr 28^h The Egyptian 
Typhon suggested his designation of q'lo^ in Jl 2^, 
although in Suk. 52a derived from jsn, ‘ liidden.’ 

In analogy with Jahweh’s angels he was supplied 
with subordinates to execute his will, the connect¬ 
ing link with the OT being the n^phUtm of Gn 6^ 
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Already in Tobit (3^)—an early pre-Maccabeean 
romance—an evil spirit, no longer, according to 
Hebrew idiom, ‘from Jahweh* (I S 16‘*), but of 
foreign origin, slew seven innocent men. As- 
motlmuft was banislied by fumigation into the 
wilderness of Egypt, but survived in Jewish tra¬ 
dition as king of the sliedim. 

It must, however, be remembered that, whereas 
the growing belief in the transcendence of God 
created the demand for a solution of the problem 
of the origin of evil, the new conception of a Satan 
after the model of Ahrirnan entered Judaism, not 
by means of literature (for there are no traces of 
Jewish acquaintance with the Avesta), but through 
popular belief; and much of it remained folk-lore 
and private opinion, and was not shared by the 
sober practical legalist. This renders it impossible 
to systematize Jewish Satanology. Nevertheless, 
duaiistic views existed in popular belief, and 
came strongly to the surface in the Apocalyptic 
literature. In the Book of Enoch the introduction 
of evil into the world is ascribed to the n^phUim 
under their leaders, Shem'aza and 'Azael (see 
Demons and Spirits [Heb.], vol. iv. p. 6(X)‘’). In 
the Book of JuhileeSy Mastema is the head of the 
fallen ajigels. At the request of Noah, nine-tenths 
are imprisoned, and the remainder are the Satans 
at large, the authors of idolatry, of every kind of 
evil, of destruction and bloodshed (ll^*)* Ip none 
of the Apocalyptic writings is Persian influence so 
j^ominent as in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Vntriarchs, There the source of all evil is Ileliar 
and his seven spirits (see Demons AND Spirits 
[Heb.], vol. iv. pp. 599*, 60D). 

J'he political commotions of the age, the scanty 
resources of the nation, the repeated disappoint¬ 
ments on numerous occasions when the realization 
of cherished hope seemed near, the success and 
pros|)erity of surrounding nations, and the power 
of evil intensified the spirit of pessimism which had 
already commenced in the Exile. The pious looked 
forward to a compensation in another jeon, and 
assigned this world to the author of evil, which 
the i)iou8 must hate (Enoch 480* Ood and Satan, 
goo(l and evil angels, the upper and the lower 
world {ib. 25 tl'.), heaven and hell (Abr. 21 ff.), 
children of light and children of darkness (En. 
IQS’* are contraste<i. In human nature itself 
there are antitheses—spirit and tlesh, soul and 
Isidy (Wis 9‘®, En. 108^). JSatan and his angels 
have sown the seed of evil in the world and in man. 
There lies in man the propensity to sin, the yjn -qf: 
of Kabbinism. Even in the Ezra Apocalypse, 
where ISatan is not mentioned, tlie flesh is made to 
be the source and seat of sin (Volz, Jud. Eschatol. 
7, 60, 77, 82). 

Prayers for protection from Satan occur in 
Jewisli liturgy in collects of ancient date, and are 
quoted in Per. 60 /j as well known : ‘ May it be thy 
w ill ... to deliver me this day, and every day, 
from a bad man . . . from Satan the destroyer ! ’ 

'I'he j)opular tendency to dualism met with 
O])position from early times. According to La 3“, 
gooil and evil alike proceed from God. The 
re]»c)ited assertion of the unity of Go<l in Is 45 
sounds like a polemic against Zoroastrianism. The 
7th verse, ‘I form liglit and create daikness; I 
niak(* peace and create all,’* is the Yozer Or 
in the Jewish liturgy and the creed of normal 
Judaism. The practice of uttering a blessing on 
every occasion is an institution referred to Ezra 
(Maun. Ker. Sh. i. 7), or to the men of the Great 
Synagogue {Ber. 3.3), but is in reality a pious 
imiUition of Zoroastrians. Yet no prayer is valid 
without a and i.«., it must be said in the 

1 The Bubetitution of ‘ all ’ for ‘ oril' is ‘ for ihe sake of 
euphony ’ (Ber. 116), probably also from an aversion to teniiinate 
anvtliiitp with a word of evil omen. 
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name of Jahweli, and His Sovereignty must be 
acknowledged 40). Suriel, tlie Prince of the 

Countenance, who taught K. Islunael three charms 
against the pow'er of evil spirits {Ber. 51), has been 
conjectured to he the Sraosha of the Avesta, who 
contends wdth the Devs night and day {Vasna 
Ivii. 10-23 ; cf. Rel.-gesrh. Lcsebiich, ed. Bertholet, 
Tubingen, 1908, p. 339). Hut it is not he who 
cau.ses the cock to herald the approaching light, 
but ‘ Blessed art 'Fhou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who liastgiven tothecock intelligence 
to distinguish between day and night’ (Daily 
Morn. Pr.). 

The contest in favour of monotheism was carried 
on by the Rabbis in their combats w ith Magianism, 
Gnosticism, and the Minim who believed in 
ninen, ‘ two pow ers,’ a duality in the Godhead 
(Friedlander, Die relig. Bewegungen^ Berlin, 1905, 
pp. 169-234; Bergmann, JwA Apologetiky Berlin, 
1908). 'riio Mishna enacts that God should be 
bles.sed for evil no less than for good [Ber, ix. 6). 
A reader in the synagogue should be silenced if he 
says, ‘Thy name be remembered concerning good,' 
or ‘We praise Thee, We praise Thee’ {ib. v. 3). 

‘ Whosoever associates the name of heaven with 
another object is rooted out of the world ’ {Suk. 
456). In the Passover service the redemi)tion from 
Egypt and the slaying of the first-l>orn are 
empnatically stated as accomplished by God in 

1 )6rson ; ‘ I and not an angel, I and not a saraph, 
and not a messenger.’ 

The strong assertions of the Divine unity and 
the all-importance of legalism left no room in the 
Halakha for Satanology. Hence the Mishna is 
free from it. Where Satan does occur in the 
Haggada of the Talmud and Midrash, the descrip¬ 
tion is coarse, puerile, and inconsistent. At one 
time he is a fallen angel. When God threw him 
from heaven, ‘he caught hold of Michael's wing, 
but the Holy One, blessed be He, rescued Michael’ 
(Yalk. Shirn. 68; see Kohut, AngelologiCy 1866, p. 
63). Then he is the ‘Great Prince in Heaven’ 
(Pirke d, B. Eliezer, 13). He is "tutDQ, Michael 
being "liijp. He is ‘ the poison of Gcal,* because 
of his identity with the angel of death. 

The QabbAla and tlie mediaeval Mystics restored 
Satan to his Ahrimanic dignity. 1 ne pint nin' ns 
»lpin, still said by some .lewish com muni tiew on the 
Day of Atonement, reads like a chapter 1 om the 
Avesta. 

If the j)er8on of Satan is undefined in Jewish 
theology, the existence of the yt\ser ha rd' (in Baba 
bathray 16a, identical with Satan and the angel of 
death) is a Jewish dogma. I'hi.s tlieologounionon 
is based on the yrser oi Gn 6® 8^*, rcndcied in the 
AV ‘imagination,’ and connoting tliat faculty of 
the soul which is tlie cau.se of ri'bellion against 
God. The yrser liecame very early hyjiostatized in 
Jew'ish theology (cf. the antithesis in "t>vp 'W 
'*7 ‘ Woe to me because of my ('reator, woe 

tome bec^iii.so of my tempter ’ [/Jcr. 61a]). He is 
the ‘strange god’ of Ps 8P, dwelling in man 
{Shahb. 1056). As the source of sin, he was alieady 
know'll to Sirach as ivvbr)ix(i. (21”), Ddvfj.7}ij.a (37*), 
dia^ovXiov (15**). In these nassages, os well as in 
others in the Apociy})ha, where liuman dichotomy 
is asserted, such as is 9‘®, an aiiproach was made 
towards metaphysical dualism ; yet the spirit of 
legalism checked its further development. Where¬ 
as the very virtues of the wicked ( = Gentiles) are 
vices in the eyes of the righteous (Yeb. 10.3a), a 
Jew can keep the Law and be sinless. ‘ Blessed 
are Israelites. When they are occupied with the 
study of the Law and the performance of good 
works, the yeser is delivered into their haodi, and 
not they into the hands of the ye^er' {'Ab(> ’a zara, 
56; ^Cid. 30a; cf. Sir 21**). He is not t human 
faculty and therefore not ante-nataJ, but ar djunct 
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at birth {Sanh, 916). He is situated at the left,^ 
the other driis ex riiachirut^ the yeser t6b, being at 
the right {Ta an. 11a). According to Ber. 616, he 
resembles a fly,^ and is jtlaccd between the valves 
of the iieart. He was Divinely created for a 
benevolent purpose. Unless he existed, ‘no man 
would buila a liouse, or marry or beget children, 
or transact any business’ [Gen. B. S^). At the 
end of the world God will slay him in the presence 
of the righteous and wicked {Suk. 5‘26). 

Liter ATiKE. — Artt. ‘Apocalyptic Literature,’ ‘Asinodwus,* 
*Deii)on,’ ‘ Dc'monolojfv,’ ‘Devil,’ ‘ Duahstn,’ ‘Satan,’ ' Zoro- 
aHtnaniHin,’ in I{DB, f.Bi, JE, and their equivalents in PliE^ 
and Hiiinburger’s RE, P. Volx, Jud. Eschatol., Tubingen, 
1903; W. Bousset, Rel- des Judentuint'^, Berlin, lOOC; E. 
Stave, Uebfr den Einft^iss de» Parsismu* arif d. Judentum, 
Haarlem, 1898 ; M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, Boston, 
1898 ; H. Gunkel, Sebap/ung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1895, and 
his Com. on Genesis'^, Gottingen, 1902; I. H. Weiss, Zur 
Gesch. d. jiid. Tradxivm, vol. ii , Vienna, 1870 ; H. Duhm, DU 
bosen Geister im AT, Tubingen, 1904 ; N. Krochmal, More 
Sebnche ha-Zeinan, Warsaw, 1898; F. Weber, Jud. Theol.^, 
Leipzig, 1897. A. E. SUFFRIN. 

DUELLING. — I. Under civilization. — Al¬ 
though early Schoolmen declared that the judicial 
duel was Divinely instituted when David fought 
Goliath (1 S 17), the point never cetiscd to trouble 
the conscience of Cliristeridom. Invested with 
sanctions of the highest antiquity, the origins of 
the duel elude definite ascertainment as completely 
as do the various ordeals among the oldest peoples, 
of both East and West. E'ound in various forms, 
from Japan to Ireland, and from the Mediterranean 
to the northern latitudes, it was yet no universal 
practice, but mainly European ‘ where the hazel 
grew,’ and its traces are scattered. The solemni¬ 
ties preceding the single combat of Menelaus and 
Paris {II. iii. 38 If.) are marked indications of 
ancient custom and ceremonial in Homeric times. 
Historic Greek examples fail, but the usageexisted 
among the ancient Umbrians and among the Slavs 
(Nicolaus Daniascenus [Didot, Frag. Hist. Grcc- 
carv}n, iii, 457] ; Kelly, Hist, of Russia, London, 
1878, |)n. 33, 53 ; Lea, Superstition and Force*, 
Phibubdphia, 1892, pp. 108, 110). While the 
legendary battle of the Horatii and Ciiriatii (Livy, 
I. xxiv. f.) may point to an archaic practice among 
the Romans, the system of trial by battle has 
neither any tradition in the fragments of early 
Roman law nor any countenance from the jurists 
or the code. Roman civilization knew the duel 
as a Barbarian institution. Scipio Africanus (206 
B.c.) met it in Spain (Livy, XXVIII. xxi.); it 
flourished among tne Celtic and Germanic tribes 
(Velleius Paterculus, ii. 117 f. ; Tacitus, Germ. 10); 
and a particular tradition, unusually circum¬ 
stantial, associates it with the Burgundians, and 
ascribes its revival to king Gundobald (A.D. 501) 
as an antidote to forsworn oaths induced by Chris¬ 
tian compurgation {Leges Burgiindionum, tit. xlv.). 
Wide divt^rsity of application and form existed; 
but, witli the overthrow of the Empire, the duel as 
part of the Barbarian codes became a sort of com¬ 
mon law of Europe, fostered by the martial 
traditions which were developing into feudalism 
and were to culminate in chivalry. 

Norse sagas have many records of hdlmgang (as 
the duel was called in Iceland—from the islet 
[hdlmr], its customary arena) or hazle-field (as it is 
calle<l in Norway—from the posts (bmiarking the 
ground) ; there were champions who made it a 
profession ; the saga of Konnak, at once poet and 
champion, contains regulations of battle in which 
there are traces of sacrificial rites or incantations. 
Orrostuhdlmr, Kormak’s name for the place of 
combat, may be compared with eornst or orreste, 
the term for the duel in Anglo-Saxon and early 

1 Hence his name in the Zohar, K'Jyp, ‘the other side,’ 

‘•iniHtcr.’ 

* Like Ahriinan in the Avesta. 


Welsh laws. Ireland knew the institution os 
comrac or comrac fri denfer (‘ battle against one 
man’ ; cf. Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Anc. Ireland, Lon¬ 
don, 1903, i. 152-54). Singularly enough, the evi¬ 
dence for the tliiel in England prior to the Norman 
conouest has failed to satisfy the historians. Thus, 
while elsewhere, through the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, the duel was being al)olished early {e.g. in 
Iceland in A.D. 1006, and in Norway in 1012), in 
England there is the anomaly of its not becoming 
an undoubtedly national mode of trial till half a 
century later. The Conquest certainly established 
it; that it was unpopular with the English is a 
current inference without a very solid foundation. 
The laws of William the Conejueror gave an accused 
erson, whether Norman or Englishman, the option 
etween ordeal and duel, reserving a third choice— 
compurgation (< 7 .V.)—to the Norman. The earliest 
English instance recorded is dated 1077 ; Norman 
examples occur forty years earlier. In that epoch 
it had a very wide application, both in civil matters 
and in charges of crime. In character it was, by 
its essential feature of self-help, not really an 
ordeal. How elaborate was the tradition for the 
forms of the duel as well as for the substantial law 
administered by its agency, can be seen from the 
Assises of Jerusalem, drawn up by Godfrey of 
Bouillon in 1009 for the Latin kingdom established 
by the First Crusade. This ordinance is equally 
full and precise regarding the modes of battle, the 
causes and conditions, the oaths against magic, 
and the distinctions of rank, whereby only knights 
fought in mail on horseback with helm and lance, 
while common folk fought in jackets {bliant), on 
foot, and with batons. 

Before the close of the 12th cent, the jurisdiction 
of the duel was considerably restricted in England 
byGIanvil’s ‘ great assise,’a sort of inagmified jury. 
The tendency expanded ; gradually the duel was 
superseded in civil causes except land-rights; 
burghal charters from Henry I. to Henry ill, 
gave numerous exemptions ; and by the time of 
Edward l. the practice was largely confined to trials 
on the writ of right to land ana to ‘ appeals ’ for 
manslaughter and serious crime. Although trial 
W jury grew fast, the duel was long to remain. 
The importance of land litigations explains the 
origin of the professional ‘ pugil,’ or champion, 
kept sometimes at a regular retaining fee ny a 
religious house. ‘ From the quhilk consuetude,’ 
said Sir John Skene of Difficill Wordcs, 

1597, s.v. ‘ Camj>iones’), ‘ cummis the common 
saying, 

“Do thou richt, do thou wrang, 

Cheis thou a champion strang;.”’ 

In criminal causes a kindred but more corrupt 
product was the ‘ approver,’an informer, frequently 
infamous, who in making his charge underwent the 
risk of a (diallenge to battle. The loser in appeals 
of battle, being convicted of i)erjury by the lact of 
defeat, was hanged ; and there is extant a con¬ 
temporary picture of an approver who thus came 
to the bad end he had earned (Maitland, Select 
Pleas of Croum, Selden Soc., London, 1888). 

From the 9tli cent, the Church was continuously 
denouncing the duel, and os continuously giving it 
countenance. The latter process took many forms, 
one being the acquisition of jurisdiction by ecclesi¬ 
astical (iignitaries over trials by combat. Per¬ 
quisites of court deflected even clerical minds 
Irom the true path. Sometimes clerics themselves 
fought duels in person, and it was as hard to stop 
the practice as to keep churchmen from bearing 
arms in war. A Glasgow pontifical in 1180 in¬ 
cludes the liturgical common form for blessing the 
shield and baton for a duel, and some saints were 
esteemed especially efficacious to be invoked for 
success in such combats. In the E'irst CrusEwie, 
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Peter the Hermit hiniHelf bore a challen^^e for a 
duel of ten, six, or three crusaders aj^ainst an 
equal numher of Saracens {Tancredi, cap. 81). As 
usual, practice belied precept, and anathema was 
useless. Indeed, an old French authority on the 
duel in the 15th cent. (Olivier de La Marche, 
in Traits du duel judiciaire,^ ed. Prost, Paris, 1872, 
p. 44) declares that ecclesiastics, like other people, 
were hound to likdit if the case was treason or 
involved a point oi the faith. The sanctions of tlie 
duel occasioned much deep discussion. Nicolas de 
Lyra wrote a treatise on the classic precedent of 
David and Ooliath ; Cain and Abel admittedly 
furnisljcd a less satisfactory example. 

Until the end of the 13th cent, the duel was a 
duel of law, but in the 14th it blossomed anew 
as a duel of chivalry, once more emphasiziim its 
aristocratic and military impulses. The duel, 
rapidly decaying in other matters, became tlie 
fashion for appeals of treason, and this newer 
chivalric dv:el took on fresh splendour, especdally 
in tlie courts of England and France. An im- 
))ortant ordinance of King Philij) the Fair in I3d6 
was a characteristic code, containing regulations 
most of which passed into general use in chivalric 
courts. Notable editions of siudi duel codes were 
l)ie ordinance drawn up by the Constable of Eng¬ 
land under Richard ll., and the reproduction of it 
ill the Order of Combats presi-rved by t he Constable 
of Scotland from a MS belonging to dames i. The 
formalities were evidently known to Chaucer, who 
renroduced them in the knight's Tale, 

iVIere tilting matches, dilferent as they were in 
principle from duels, are easily confounded with 
them, especially when they w^ere ‘jousts of w'ar,’ 
in which the combat w'as d outrance. Some of 
these are historic, such as the ‘ Combat des Trente ’ 
in 1351 between thirty Rretons and thirty English¬ 
men. It is the subject of a French chanson de geste^ 
and its interest i.s the greater from its having 
suj)i)licd a model for the clan duel (in 1396) of 
thirty Hif^hlanders of Clan Chattan against thirty 
of Clan Kay. Not a few fruitless challenges of 
IbO knights against 100 are extant, and there were 
many actual iluelsof numbers, such asof 13 French¬ 
men against 13 Italians, and of 7 Frenchmen against 
7 English. The duel, strictly construed as a com¬ 
bat of two, adjudged by and fought before a court 
invariably noble and usually royal, had long a 
distinct jdace, chiefly for trials on cnarges of trea-son 
w’here legal proofs w'ere inadequate. It suited the 
times. Fourteenth century Engdand devised a 
Court of (diivalry in w’hi(!h the historical impoit- 
ance of the duel culminates in the wager of battle 
between the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk in 
139S. This duel was stop})ed at the outset by 
Richard ll., wdio arbitrarily and illegally exihsl 
lH)th combatants. Herefoid returned from his 
exile next year to depose Richard and take the 
throne as floury IV., and it was he who at his 
coronation jocularly assured his champioTi that he 
wouhl himself see to the defence of his right to th(‘ 
crown. 'The ‘ champion of England ’ w-as one of 
the institutional inventions of English chivalry in 
the 14th century. 

M eanwhile, alongside of chivalry the old duel 
of law was taking an unconscionable time to die. 
Law' in the I3th and I4th cent. ha<l no shudder for 
its brutality, and Bracton could calmly record (de 
Legibus AngliiP, ed. 1640, fob 145) that the loss of a 
front to<jth maimed a man and gave him an excuse 
from the duel, ‘for such teeth hel)) much to victory.’ 
Pitiful records in the I5th cent, show' this, grue- 
somely enougli, to have been literal fact, for grace.s 
attenclant on chivalry encountering before kings 
were absent wdien humble combatants in inferior 
courts mauled each other with baton or ‘ biscorne,’ 
and tore each other with their teeth. One does 


not marvel that Pope Nicholas, in 807, had denied 
the Divine institution of the duel, but one does 
marvel tliat nearly seven centuries afterw ards, John 
Major’s i.rotest, that ‘ Uod did not settle questions 
in that bad way,’ was a mere voice in the wilder¬ 
ness. Yet humane opinion was ripening, and in 
1549 the Council of Trent (Sess. xxv. cap. 19) 
denounced the duel, and decreed excommunication 
against all i>articipators, even including seconds, 
snectators, and the lords temporal who assigned a 
place for a duel. The property of duellists and 
seconds was to be sequestrated, and they were to 
be delivered to the secular arm as murdcrera, while 
the funeral rites of the Church w'eie to be denied 
to those w'ho fell.^ This denunciation bad had 
innumerable jaedeces.sors, and was to be as little 
regarded, for the ‘ detestable use ’ had then entered 
on a new phase and was raging in Europe, as if to 
show that the R*‘formation of creed wrought little 
to reform humanity. 

ThcKi had arisen in that new' epoch the private 
duel, as distingui.shed from the duel under lorru of 
law' or (dnvalry. Its vogue is usually ascribed to 
the conseciuences of the ])ersonal quarrel in 1,728 
between Francis l. of France and Charles V. of 
S}>ain. 'Die constitutional intert'st of the new 
tyj>e was that it disp(!ns(>d w'ith the intervention of 
a judge*- oracourt, and the great prevalence of this 
private*-duel for about two centuries in Euio})e was 
doubtless in part a consequence of tbe fashion of 
carrying light side-arms. Just as the two-handed 
sw'onl of media*val warfare was succeeded by the 
rajuer, so the formal w'agor of battle with all its 
ceremonial [irocedure gave ])lace to the lighter, 
ea.sier form more apt for the ‘sudden and quick in 
(piarreb’ So there was bred the gauntlet-gatherer, 
the duellist, who inherited and developed all the 
pret<*nsions of class privilege and other bad points 
of chivalry. Thus by additions was constructed a 
new’code of the ‘ point of honour,’largely of Italian 
manufacture, which w'as a constant menace to 
domestic peace in Europe. The ‘ bons docteurs 
duellistes,^ as BrantAine called them (M^inuires, 
p. 183), devised the pestiferous doctrine of the 
‘ satisfaettion of a gentleman,’ which for three 
hundred years exacted a heavy toll of human life. 
If it fostered courage, it also fostered the bully. 
‘ Men may ac(‘ount a duello,’ said Bacon [Letters 
and Life, ed. Spodding, London, 1872, vi. 108), ‘an 
honourable kind of satisfaction, yet it is but a 
.scarlet or a giained kind of murdering.’ 

One stage of the duel, half-way between the old 
judicial combat and the new private duel, W'as the 
duel by licence, permitted in France and practised 
in Scotland under James VI. Later, as James I., 
he is.sued his edict against the duel in 1613, seconded 
by Bacon, w'ho insisted that by the law' of England 
the killing of a man in a duel was murder, how¬ 
ever fair the duel might have Ixam. Bacon saw' 
the root of tlie matter in the point that the law 
gave no sullicient reparation for insult and libel-— 
a consideration which weighs heavily still in esti¬ 
mating the place of the duel in modern Europe. 

Wager of battle, dramatically resurrected in an 
appeal of murder in England in 1818, w jus repealed 
by statute in the following year. In all its forms, 
both judicial and unjudicial, the duel i.s now 
extinct in Great Britain and in the United States; 
in the latter for a time it w'as one of the rno.st 
curious importations and survivals of Ibiropean 
feudalism. Arising under military conditions, it 
naturally persists the longer where militarism 

I Cf. also theuiKiualififd condemnation of duollinK l)\ Uene<li< t 
x»v. (Const. Detmfahdeyn, 10 Nov. 17/)2), the |)uiiihhn)ent of 
BurK'foiis and confeH5<ors intentionally adminiHO-ring: to duclliHlH 
(excomnmriication, bt rcs})onBe of the Holy < )Mice, 31 May ’.^4), 
aiul the renewed disaeurovul of the whole syHt-etn, includmi; 
e\eM student diielR, b> Leoxiii. (Brief Padomlui ojhni, I'L Sept. 
1801). 
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is a determinant of public life. Ainon^ (German 
students it has sunk to a rather savage athletic 
sport; and in Euroi)e generally it has run, and is 
running, a course ])arallel to that of private wars 
—possibly propiietic of that of national wars. Its 
endurance is deterinined, not by enactment of law, 
but by the spirit of society. It is lH)un<l up witl 
ideas of private revenge and family blood-feud, 
not with the conceptions of a State with justice 
as its primary function. It is instructive, there¬ 
fore, to compare briefly the law in Hritain and in 
Euro[)e, and to diagnose certain causes of contrast. 
In Great Jlritain the duel has in general, simre 
King James’s edict, and more particularly during 
tlie last century and a half, been treated with far 
greater severity tlian was shown to it elsewhere. 
In this country practically alone is it now the law 
that to kill in duel is murder, involving the capital 
[jcnalty. In almost all the rest of I'^urope this 
stiingency holds only when tra<litional rules have 
been infringed, or wiien there has been some un¬ 
fairness in the combat. Challenges, preliminary 
steps, and wounding in duel are, in like manner, 
much less heavily punished on the Continent than 
in liritain. On the otlier hand, ex[)onents of (lie 
honour-code of Europe themselves declare that 
Hritish courts make tar more etlective provision 
than Continental courts for tlie primary pecuniary 
protection for wrong.s to personal honour, tliis 
scale being, for instance, contrasted \\ith the 
slight reparation made in France. Bentham 
( H''ot'/cs, Eondon, 1843, i. 379, 543), soberly halam^- 
ing the merits and demerits of penal policies in 
gmieral and ‘honorary satisfaction’ in special, 
points out the partiality, uncertainty, and incon¬ 
venience of the duel considered as a punishment, 
although he thought it might lie proper to be 
indulgent to it if the alternative was revenge 
by poison or the bravo. Duels, he pointeil out, 
were less common in Italy than in France and 
England, but (loisoning and assassinations were 
much commoner. Like the historian Robertson, 
Bentliam as a moralist thought that duelling 
tended to preserve ‘ politeness and peace,’ ami 
■seems to have had little foresight of its swift 
decline. In recent times, the conditions, c.(]r. in 
France, often appeared to ensure immunity from 
injury but not nom ridicule. 'Fhe fact-s seem 
to justify the inference that for once British laus 
have douhly—by repression of the duel and by 
ade(|uate civil reparation for injured lionour— 
tended to supiuess the duel and to make it 
unnecessary. Fnipper fort sur la boursr, r'est 
fntfiner ju.'std is the dictum of a modern ‘docteur 
duclli.‘'te’ (Croabboii, op. eit. infra, 399). In Britain 
the spirit of trial by jury has proved a better 
guardian even of honour than the sword. Perhaps 
it is not among the things they manage better 
in Germany and France that men continue, in 
however restricted a degree, to countenaiu'c the 
duel, which ranks as j)rol>ahlv the oldest barbaric 
inheritance among the institutions of Europe. 
Probably Bentham himsidf did not sulhciently 
rellect that hat ha<l so long been abandoned by 
Fmrope as an utterly capriiuou.s and irrational 
mode of justice, u here substantial interests were 
concermid, stood thereby already grotesipiely out 
of court for the finer task, in modern civilization, 
of healing the sores of honour. 

Significant in<li<’ation8 of current tendencies, illnstniting 
some of the foregoing views, have appeared in (Jerinarn, 
the centre of mo<iern militarism, especially since 1897, wiien 
Kaiser Wilhelm n. issued a Cabinet order dei'Iaring his will 
that duels among olflcers should be more effectively prevented 
by remitting private quarrels to Councils of Honour with appeal 
to Courts of Honour, commanding oftlcers, and tiie Kaiser 
himself. These Councils of Honour for a regiment consist of 
three ottli ers, while the Courts of Honour comprise all the 
officers. Tins order by its terms did not prohibit duelling, but 
iL enlarged tiie province of Courts of Honour. Reconciliation 


by intervention of such Councils and Courts, however, was, 
ami still is, declared permissible only when not (orliiddon by 
the honour of the class to which the officer belongs or by good 
morals. At first hailed as an abolition of tlie duel, the order 
was soon found not to warrant any such boi)e9. Critics in 
1897, and since, have jiointed out that the Kaiser had never 
departed from recognition of the duel as the ultima rntio 
in affairs of honour ; they bluntly stated that the so-called 
scandal of <!uelling would not be ended, that the order would 
entirely depend for its efficiency on tiie spirit of its enforcement, 
and that it was puerile to anticipate tiie eradu aLion of so deep- 
rooted a practice at one stroke. Yet on the whole the order 
w'as recognized as a very considerable attempt at restriction 
in the army. It was subsequently ma<le applicable also to 
naval officers. 

The critical forecast was justified by events. Scandals con¬ 
tinued to arise perio<lically over duels under painful ('ircum- 
stanccs and with fatal consequences. In 1901 sharp (^onf ro\ cisy 
sjirang from the discovery that. In violation of an Inqienal 
onier, candidates tor choice as officers in the reserve li id been 
subject<‘d to questions regarding their opinions on duelling, and 
had suffered prejudice for answers opposed to the practice. 
The Minister of War declared in the Reichstag that, while duels 
were justifiable for such cases as charges of cowardice, insult 
by violence, or imputation upon an officer's moral integrity or 
family honour, everything was done to prevent the duelling 
abuse. These explanations did not satisfy friends of reform, 
w'ho protested that every officer punislied for taking part in a 
duel should be ilismisseil from tlie army. Afterwards, in the 
same year, a manifesto was intlueMtially signeil deiiianding the 
prohil)ilion of all duels and the institution of Courts of Honour 
in their stead. It was exjiressly urged that the best means of 
prevention w'as to afford more effective legal protection a^u rist 
attacks on tile honour of individuals. Direi't legislative a tion 
does not seem to liave followed, hut the agitation has served a 
useful purjvose in elevating public opinion in Kurope. 

Litkratdrb.— TraxU (In dnel jvdiciaire (by Olivier de I>a 
Marche and others), ed. 3. Prost, I’aris, 1872; Arbre dtts 
lialaillfx, in Soots Lr. liukf of Ilatdiilis or (JiUiert of the Haye 
(ed. Stevenson, Scottish 'Pext Soc , 19i)l) . Paris de Putoo, 
Piu’llo, Venice, P)25 ; P. de B. de Brantdine, Mf>moire^ . . . 
t()U(h(tnl Ifx dxcels {ed. pr'ioceofi, Id'/.), London, 1739; J. Sclden, 
7’he Putllo, London, 1610; B A K«Midall, Aninment , . . on 
Trial by Tattle, London, IHls, H. C Lea, Siipnxtition and 
Force*, Philadelphia, 1892. Pollock-Maitland, lh.d. of Eihj. 
Late, Cambridge, 189.S ; Alfred Hutton, Tim Sieord arid the 
Ccntxinex, London, l')01 ; G. Neilson, 7V/(i/(Jlasgow, 
1800. Leading authorities on the duel in Kurope include Comte 
de Chateauvillard, T.xtiai mr le dnel. Pans, IrtijG ; F. Patetta, 
Le Ordaiie, Turin, 1890 ; and, as regards the state of modern laws 
and regnlulions affecting the duel, A. Croabbon, La Science 
du point d'honnexir. Paris, 18i)4. Ceneral reference may also 
he ma<Ie to Carl A. Thimm, Ihhloxjxaphy of Fencing and 
Dxielhnn, London, 1896 ; Fougeroux de Cnampigneulles, liixt. 
(lex dxieU ancieuH et ynodeniex'\ 2 vnls., Pans, 18;W ; E. Cauchy, 
I)xi Dnel, consid^r^ dans ses ornjinet et dans V^tat actuel des 
moexirs, 2 vols., Paris, 1846: G. von Below, Das Dnell m 
Dexihchland, (Jesch. xi. Dear men r('^, Kassid, 1896; H. Fehr, 
Der Zwexkaxnpf, Berlin, lOos, M. Liepinann, Duell xi. Khre, 
Berlin, 19<34 ; E. Kohlransch, /teeikamj-f, Berlin, 190(5: M. 
Rade, art. * Zweikampf ’ (with copious Literature) in DTh^. 

Gkokck Nkilson. 

2. Among primitive peoples. — However umch 
the duel has de;;eiierate<l from its once lii; 2 h 
estate, as ha.s just hccri shown, it must yet l>e 
adjinL'CMl to have been once one of the numerous 
forms of ordeal (q.v.), althoti^h still anotlier factor 
plainly conlrilmted to its ri.so and tenacity—the 
fre'jmmt failure of jirimitive jurisprudence to 
.-^ecuie in any other way the ends at which it 
jLinied. 'I’he purely relij^ious side of the duel, 
which, from this j>oint of view, is more commonly 
termed ‘tlie vva;j;er of battle,’ may be reserved 
tor art. Ukdkal, hut ceitain primitive forms of 
le^^al tluels, as summarized by Fost {Gritmirisa 
Irr etlufolog. Jurisprndenz, Ohfenhur;^, 1894-5, ii. 
‘230, 351 f., 504-500), may be brietly mentioned 
liere. 

In the simplest type, as among the S. American 
^hariuas and Botocudos, the duellists jMimniel 
‘ach other with lists or sticks, witli scant danger 
to life or limb, this being the case even in old 
Bohemian and Polish law. A more intere.sting 
form is that in which, as among the Australians, 
lie parties strike each other alternately; and 
the liighest is that in which deadly weapons are 
employed with intent to kill, as among the 
(’alifornian Korusi, tlie Dayaks, the Bataks, the 
Australians, the Turiguses, the Grusinians, and in 
Europe generally. An interesting in.stance of the 
duel as a proof of guilt is to be found in Nia». 
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When a ^irl is found to he pre^^nant and the man 
-w’lioni she accuHeH denies his share in her guilt, 
each of the pair is given a knife, the one first 
wounded in the ensuinj' duel being a<] judged in the 
wrong. In this case it is, moreover, interesting 
to see that the girl may be represented, <^uite as 
was the case in Europe, by a champion, this being 
in Nias one of her Kinsmen. Klsewhere, where 
women are allowed to jiarticipate in duels (a 
privilege normally reserved for the male sex), 
their opponents may be (‘ompelled to have some 
handicap, as when, in (dd llohemian law, they 
were obligerl to stand in a pit dug in the grouml. 
Elsewhere, however, as among the Slavs and 
Bohemians, the services of a chamjdou were 
expressly forbidden, on the ground that a man 
really innocent might be killed. 

The cycle of development of the duel would 
seem to be somewhat as follows: in its ultimate 
origin it is simply a fight, more or less serious, 
between two men concerning some real or fancied 
injury. From this point of view it is precisely 
like any modern light between two men for the 
settlement of some dilliciilty between them, or 
even for mere revenge. But at an early time 
these fights become hedged about, for the welfare 
of society, with various restrictions; c.q. formal 
witnesses (the later ‘seconds’) may be re«piircd to 
see fair l*lay, or certain cases alone may be settled 
by the duel, or certain formalities are re<iuired 
by the authorities before a duel may be fought. 
'Inhere is also doubtless present, even in the most 
primitive form of duel—or mere fight—the con¬ 
viction, on the part of at least one of the com¬ 
batants, that he has been wronged, ami he feels 
that the victory will decide winch of the two has 
been right. Though the methods employed are 
far difierent, the underlying principle is the same 
as in the most highly polisheJ modern controversy 
of any sort whatever. From this feeling that 
‘truth is mighty, and will prevail,’ comes the 
concept that the duel has a religious sanction, 
that Divine powers aid the party in the right, and 
that it is, indeed, an ordeal, in tlio technical sense 
of the term. On the other hand, the increasing 
scope of law imposes ever narrowing bounds upon 
the duel, and, as other modes of redress are 
evolved, the duel becomes more and more needless, 
especially as it is felt that it involves a useless 
waste of valuable lives, besides interfering with 
the majesty of the law. Thus the duel finally 
decays as an institution, and comes to be treated 
as a crime, even a challenge, except in time of 
war, lieing punished with death among the Aztecs. 
Yet the duel dies hard, for there lingers a per¬ 
sistent belief amon^ many of fine fibre that there 
are wrongs for which no court of law can give 
redress, and it must be confessed that pecuniary 
damages or even imprisonment of an opponent 
is thin salve for wounded honour. Churcdi and 
State have alike condemned the duel, and justly 
yet perhaps the duellist’s side of the argument 
should not, in fairness, be utterly ignored. 

The peculiar nature of the duel from the point 
of view of early jurisprudence is well illiistrabMl 
by its relation to the blood-feud to Avhicli 

a man killing another in a duel is rarely liable 
this being probably due to the fact that hotl 
parties were held to be fighting in self-defence 
while, where the duel was a recognized form o 
procedure, there would be no room for blood-feud. 

The extreme degeneration of the duel is almost 
ludicrously illustrated by the ‘nith-songs’ of the 
Greeulamf Eskimo. 


* a (Jrcrnlander conHiders hiuiHclf injured \u any wa> 

by another person, he composes about him a satirical s<.ujc 
which he rehearses with the help of his intimates. He thei 
shallentres the ofifending one to a duel of song. One afte. 
another the two disputants sing at each other their wisdom, 


wit, and satire, supporteii by their partisans, until at last one 
's at his witx’ end, when the audicn. e, wdio are the jury, make 
itriown their decision. The mailer is now- settled for Ln>od, and 
the contestants must he friends ii^j;ain and not recall tne matter 
which was in dispute’ (CMiambei lam, in llnndbook oj Atncr. 
’udians, il. 77 [Hull. SO litJ, W'a.shinglon, 1910]). 

La«tly, it may be noted that any attempt to 
Tacc the duel to a single people is boneless. It 
had its tirigin in the lighting spirit of the human 
race, and that sjiirit is as univeisal as mankind. 

Louis H. Gray. 

DUNKARDS.— See Sects (Christian). 

DUNS SCOTUS.— See Scholasticism. 


DURG/^. — Diirgft is one of the commonest 
latnoH of Siva’s consort. Other names are Devi, 
Gma, Gauri, Farvati, Chandi, Chrimundil, Kali, 
Ivajuilini, Bhavani, Vijaya, etc. (for a very full 
list, see Dowson, Classicd). Diet, of Hindu Mythvl.'^, 
London, .9.r. ‘Devi’). The name Durga ori¬ 

ginally designated that goddess in her tcirilic char¬ 
acter. As has been shown in art. BrAhm^anism 
^vol. ii. p. 813)> is, like her husband Siva, a 
combination of several deities and local varieties 
of similar mythological conceptions. It is, there¬ 
fore, natural that slie should present very different 


asjiccts. 

The W(*rHhii> of fluch goddeSHew as ultimately w'cre combined 
in, and made up, as it were, the great gixldess Uurpa, seems to 
have heeome more popular al»out the end of the \ edic ptrifnl, 
for some of tie ir names ocenr already in Vedic literalure, e.snc- 
ciallv in the latest worlvs lx longing to it. Ainhika is calle*! 
RndVa’s sister in the Vulu^anryi SaOxhrtd, but lii T(tilti>nja 
Aranyaka, x. 18, she ha^ ulread\ become the spouse of Rudra, 
jiiht'as 111 later tunes In the same work, x. 1 (j). TsS of the 
Hdtl. Indua cd., C’alcutLa, lind an invocation of 

Durga de\ i, who is there st>led Vairdchanl. daughter of the 
Sun or Fire; and in x, 1, 7, among verses addressed to Agni, 
we meet with two more names of Durga (here calhxi Dmgi), viz. 
Katyavani (the te.\t has the masculine form, Kalya)ana) and 
Kanyakumari.^ Uma, daughter of Hinnwat, is mcnlioned in 
the Kena Upaniiiad, iii. ‘2h, as a heavenly woman conversant 
with Brahman, on which account the commentator re^yirds her 
as a personification of Brahinavidya ; but in Ta\U. Ar. x. 18 
(according to the Dravieja text) Rudra is invoked as Umapati, 
* husband of Umfi.’ Kali and Karali, two names of Durga, occur 
in the Muv^aka Upnnifad. i. 2, 4, among t ho names of the seven 
tongues of Agni. Finally, it may be mcnlioned that, in Weber’s 
opinion, there is some connexion between Dnrga and Sarasvati, 
since the epithets Vara<la, Mahfidevi, and Samlliv avid) a, given 
to Sarasvati in Taitt. Ar. x. 1^6, 30, belong, at a later period, 
exclusively to the consort of Siva (cf. Muir, Orig. Skr. Teifs, 


18r)S-72, iv. 428f.). 

From the testimonies adduced, it seems certain 
that about the end of the Vedic period several 
godde.sscs had come to be acknowledged who then 
or later were promoted to tiie rank of wives of 
Rudra-^iva; and that some of them may, with 
more or less probability, be connected with moun¬ 
tains and with the element of fire. Tlicy have all 
been blended in the one consort of Siva, w’hosi* 
character obviously betrays the diversity of hei 
origin. In her terrible aspect she seems to reiue- 
sent tire as the devouring and, at the sanie time, 
expiating element; and in her more benign chai- 
acter we seem to catch sight of a goddess of the 
mountains. But tluue were probably other god¬ 
desses or female demons, belonging to difierent 
parts of India and worshipj)ed by difierent classes 
of people, who in the course of time were combined 
into one great goddess, the snoiise of Siva, 
tliis coalescence of various elements in the one 
<^reat goddess does not seem ever to have been 
complete, since a kind of eoiiseiousne^^s of tlicir 
dispaiity’ajipoars to have lingered in the mind of 
her wor.shippers as late as the composition ot the 
Devhtulhdtmya (assigned by Fargiter to tlie 0th or 
perliaps fith cent. A.D.). In the story of her vic¬ 
tory over Sumbha and Nisumbha, related fieh>w, 
Chandika (here ideiitilied witli Amhika and (^ha- 
munda) as well as Kali is said to be an emanation 
from Dnrga; through them, and not in her own 

1 Prom Kumar?. ( ai.e Comorin, the southernmost point oi 
India, is supposed to liavo got its name, which we find already 
in the Mans td ythrad {Kw^ap, cap. 68). 
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person, she performed those deeds for which she 
IS chit'Hy celebrated. 

Tills syncretistic process, begun in the Vedic 
lerioil, IS all but complete in the Epics, which, 
lowever, do not contain explicit accounts of 
Durga’s (leeils. Tlie divinity ot Siva’s s])ouse was 
theji generally acknowledged, and the ideas con¬ 
cerning her w<*re very much the same as, though 
less extravagant than, in later times. What they 
were will best be seen from a bymn of Arjuiia to 
Durga in Mnhabhdratn, vi. 23, wdiich is here trails 
scrilied (tr. Muir, iv, 432): 

‘ Reverunce to thee, Sidfltianenarh fg-onoraless of tlie SidiUias],! 
(he noble, the du oiler on Mari<lara, Knniari, Kali, K.ipali, Ivapila, 

KpKiiupihj^’ala. Revcrenre to Rhadrakah ; reverence to tnee, 
-Mahak.-llj ; reverence to thee, Chandi, C'tianda ; reverence to 
thee, O Tarini [(ieliveress], O \’ara\.irijini (beautiful-colouredJ, 

() fortunate Katyayani, O Karali, O \ija\a, O J&ya (victory], 
who hearcrtt a peacock’s tall for thy banner, adorned with various 
Jewels, armed with many spears, wielding sword and shieM, 
youiiKO'r sister of the chief of cowherds [Kp^ria], ehlestboin in 
fho faniil\ of the cowherd Nanda, deli^OitiiiK^ ah\a\s m .Mahisa’s 
blood, Kaiisiki, wearing yellow' gannents, loud-langhing, wolf- 
ijioufhed , reverence to thee, thou jlelighter in battle, <> L’ina, 
Sakanibiiari, thou while one [or SvetaJ, thou bho'k one (or 
Ivr^^na], o de^-tro^er of Kaitabha. Reverence to thee, O llirau- 
vaksi, Virnpaksi, Dhutnrakbi (golden-, distorted-, dark-eyed), 

(> V’e<Ja.4riiti [Inuhtion of tlie \'e<ia] most pure, devout, .lata- 
vedasi [female AgniJ, who dvvellest continually near to Jarnbii, 
mountain-piecijiK'es, and sepnlchr(‘s. of s<‘iences, thou art the 
science of Jirahman (or of (he Vecla], the great sleep of embodied 
beings, O mother of Skanda, divine Durga, dweller in vvilder- 
neftscH. Thou art called Svaha, Svadha, Kalfl, Kii^tlia (minute 
divisions of time], Sarasvati, ISavitri, mother of the Vedas, and 
the Vedanta [or end of the Vedas] Thou, great goddess 
[Mahadevi], art praised with a pure heart. By thy favour let 
me be ever victorious in battle. In desert*, fears, and dilll- 
cultie.s, and in the preservation of thy devout servants, and in 
PA,tala, thou conHt.antly ahidest, and comiuerest the Dannvas in 
battle. Thou art Jambhani [destroyer], Mohini, Mava, Hri, Sri, 
Sandhya, the luminous, Savitri, the mother, Tu^s[i [content¬ 
ment], Ru^ip ffatnesa], Dhpti [constancy], Dipti [light], im'rcaser 
of the sun and moon, the power of the powerful in b.attlo, (all 
this] thou art seen by the Sidiihan and Chdravas (to he].’ The 
translator adds that in Mahabhdrata^ iv. tj, there is another 
hymn addressed by Yudhisthira to Durga, very similar to the 
preceding. Among other things, she is there said to ‘have her 
perjietual abode on the Vindhya mountains, and to delight in 
spirituous liquor, ttesh, and sacrificial victims.’ In the secjuel, 
Muir quotes a remarkable line from the Uarivaih^a (v. ‘iiili), 
acwvrding to which Durga was worshipped by the savage tribes 
of Saharas, Barbaras, and Pulindas. 

We now proceed to relate the chitif mythological 
data and trie deeds of Dniga w hich are found in 
Sanskrit literature. Usually she is stated to be 
the daughter of Himavat (Umil llaimavati already 
in the Kcna IJpanisad) by Menfl. The latter is, 
according to lul/ndi/ana, I. xxxv. 14, the daughter 
of Mem, and, according to thePt/rb/itw,^ the mental 
daughter of the Manes. According to Jidwidynna, 
f. xxxv. 15, Uma was the younger sister of Gaiigfi, 
but, according U) Ifarivanda, 94311', (where she is 
called Aparna), she was the eldest daughter of 
Himavat, and had two si.sters, Ekaptirna and 
Ekapatala, wuves of .laigisavya and Asita Devala 
respectively. Sometime.s, however, Durga is ad¬ 
dressed as si.sten*of Vi^nn * and of Indra,^ wdience 
she is said to be called Kaiisiki. Her epithet 
VairocJuinl, in Taitt. Ar. x. 1.7, seems to make 
her a daughter of the Sun or perhaps of Fire, while 
the epithet Gautami w'ould connect her with one 
of the seven R^is. Some of these statements were 
perhaps prompted by a desire on the part of the 
worshippers of Siva to provide their supreme and 
primeval god with a consort of more etiual rank 
than belonj^ed to a daughter of the Himalaya. 
Such a tendency aliyost certainly i^mve rise to the 
Pauranic story that Siva’s wdfe originally w’as Sati, 
•daughter of Dak^a, the creator, and tnat in her 
wrath she abandoned her bodily existence through 
yoj/a, when Dak§a slighted her husband by not 

1 The form in the original \9 t^iddhasendni, notsiddhasendyiih, 
‘generalesa of the SicJdhas,’the interpretation ffiven by Muir, 
following Nilakap^ha. The name might be explained ns‘wife 
<d Sidf^hasena ’; Siddhasena, however, is a name of Kumara, 
not of Siva. 

2 K innAramtnbhava, i. 18, oom. 

* HarivarhJa, 10286. * Ib. and 3260. 


inviting him to his sacrifice.^ For this accident 
is not yet alluded to in tlie earliest account of 
Daksa’s .sacrilice in Mahdhhdrata, xii. 284, where 
Siva^s wife is calleii Devi and Uma. ^ 

Tlie .story of I’ma'b marriage with Siva forma 
the subject of KAlulasa’s famous poem, Kuindrn- 
samhhava.'^ The god.^ defeated by the Asiira 
Tilraka, coiiMiJti'd Hnilima; he ])redicted that 
Siva’s son by l iua, who was not yet betrothed to 
him, w'ould vatupiish their enemy, fn order to 
cause ^iva, who wa.s juactising austerities on the 
Hiimilaya, to fall in love witli Uma, India dis- 
patclied Manmatha, the god of love, to the spot, 
where just tlum the l>eautiful daughter of the 
Himalaya, .'siva’s ho.st, was ollering llowers to the 
divine ascetic. Manmatha drew Ids how at him, 
and detached his mind fiom contemplation. Siva 
waxed wrotii, and reduced the god of love to 
ashes; hut afterw'ard.s he was moved by Urna’s 
constancy as slie submitted to the severest aus- 
teritie.s in order to win him, and wooed her. The 
iirodiict of tiieir love was Kumara, w'ho on his 
birtliday killed the A sura.^ It may he added 
that the Pauranic etymology of Uma is based on 
this stojy: when she engaged in austerities, her 
mother di.s.miaded her liom this couise, -saying, 
u mu, ‘no, no.’ 

Anotlier son of Durgil is Ganesa, the god with 
the elephantine head. His miraculous birth has 
been related in art. Hrahman1SM.‘^ 

The most famou.s deeds of Durga are her vic¬ 
tories over several Asuras ; they form the subject 
of the Deinrndfuitrnya, an episode of the Dlarkon- 
deija Purdna,^ w’hicli has become the text-hook of 
her worshippers, fn this work Durg5 is said to 
have biHui formed, under the name (diandika, by 
the combined emmgies of tlie gods, wdiich tliey put 
forth in tlieir wratli when the Asura Malii.^a liad 
vantjuished the gods, and had set himself iij) as (he 
Indra of the lieavenly dominions. The goddess did 
battle w'ith the host of Asuras, and killed them 
wholesale. Then ensued a single combat between 
Chaiidika and Maliisfisura, who assumed many 
forms, especially his hiitl'alo sliajic, from wdiich he 
derived his name. At last Chandika stood on the 
demon, and cut off his head ; but out of the trunk 
grew the Asura in liis natural shape, and then he 
w'as killed hy the goiidess. It is in this act of 
dealing tlie last blow to tiie Asura who comes out 
of the beheailed biittalo tliat Durgil is usually re¬ 
presented in Indian art, not only in numberless 
pictures and sculjitures, but also in poetry ; for the 
CTeat poet Bana, who lived in the 7th cent. A.D., 
ueseribes this scene in nearly every verse of his 
CharjdUdtuka, a hymn to that goddess (ed. Durga- 
prasada and Parab'-^, Bombay, 1899 ; a new ed. and 
tr. forthcoming by G. Payn Quackenlios, in the 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series). 

Besides the killing of Mahisasura, the Devirnd- 
hdtmva celebrates the victory of CliaiKlika over 
the Asuras Sumblia and Nisumbha. 'riie.se two 
demons had routed the gods, and had usurped the 
government of the three w'orlds. The gods im¬ 
plored the aid of Parvati, who had come to bathe 
in the w'ater of the GangH ; from her body issued 
another goddess w ho is called Ambika or Chandikft. 
Now, it happened that Chanda and Munda, tw'o 
servants oi Sumhha and Nisumbha, had seen this 
goddes.s, and had be^n struck by her beauty. They, 
therefore, advised Sumbha to take her as his wife, 

1 ri4»nw Purdx^a, tr. Wiluon, i. 117, 127, n. 1 ; cf. Kumara- 
sambhava, i. 21. 

2 The same story is also told in the Siva Purdiya and the Siva- 
rahasya of the Skanda Piirdpa. For references, see ZDMO 
xxvii. (1873) iTHff. 

» .See EIIK ii. 807. 

4 It may be added here that Oaqei^a is first mentioned in 
Taitt. Ar. x. 1, 6, where a mantra is addressed to him undei 
the name Danti. Cf. also art. Ganapatyab. 

5 Eng. tr. by Eden Pargitcr, BibL Ind., 1904, 
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upon which the latter sent a messenj^er to invite 
her to marry him. She consented, on condition 
that he sljould vanquish her. Thereupon Surnhlia 
sent Dhumralochana with a host of Asuras to seize 
her; but she destroyed them all. Then Chanda 
and Muiida were dispatched with another army. 
When Ambika saw them, she waxed exceedinj^Jy 
wroth, 80 that from her forehead issued a terrible 
goddess Kali, of emaciated body, clad in a tiger’s 
skill, witli a garland of skulls hanging from her 
neck, and her tongue lolling out from her wide 
mouth. After a frightful battle, she killed both 
Chanda and Munda, from which feat she received 
the name Clnimurida.^ Now Sumbha himself, at 
the head of an enormous army of Asuras, went to 
meet Ambikri, on whose .side fought the energies 
of all gods, w'hiidi had taken bodily form. Among 
the Asuras was Raktabija; when a drop of his 
blood fell on the ground, it was at once changed 
into an Asura of his form, 'riius innumerable 
Asuras soon came into existence, and increas(*d 
the army of the enemies of the gods. Chandika 
then onlered Chainunda to drink u[) the blood of 
Raktabija before it fell to the ground, and at last 
killed the exhausted and bhKKih\ss Asura. Now 
Nisumbha attacked the godde'^s, while her lion 
caused great havoc in the army of tlu^ (hunon^. 
'I'he Jiattle was terrible, but at last Nisnmbha tell, 
and Surnbha also w’as killed by Chandika. 

There is y(;t another form of Durga as Yoga- 
nidra or Nidra Kalarupini, which conmjcts lier 
worship with that of Visnu-Kisna, and is a])})ar- 
ently intended to bring it under the protecTion 
and patronage of Visnu.^ 

In the ffarivarMa, 3“236 ff , it. is related hr Vai^ampavana 
that, with tiie view of defeatirnf the designs of kaiiisa in retjurd 
to tlie deHlnitlion of Devaki’s olfsiinng, Vi.syu dem-ended into 
Patala, where he sought the aid of Nidra Kalarupivi [Sleep in 
the form of Tune]; and proiniaed her in return that through 
his fa\our she should be a goddess adored in all the world. He 
desired her to be born as the ninth child of Ya4oda on the same 
night on which he was to be born as the eighth child of Devaki, 
when he would ho carried to Ya4oda, and she to Devaki. He 
told her that she would be taken by the foot, and cast upon a 
rock, but would then olilain an eternal place in the sky, becom¬ 
ing assimilated to himself in glory ; would he installed by Indra 
among the gods, recei^cd by him as his sister under the name 
of Kauf^iki, and would obtain from him (Indra) a perpetual 
abode on the Vitidhya mountains where, thinking upon him 
(Vispu), she would kill the two demons, Sumhha and Ni^umhha, 
and would he worshipped with animal sacnfices.^ 

The same story is told in several Ficrdnas, e.g. 
in the Visnii Piirdna, v. 1 (tr. Wilson, iv. 260ff.). 

In another myth the goddess is made to share 
the glory of Visriu.* When this god, at the end of 
the leal pa, ‘ wooed the sleep of contemplation ’ on 
tlie univer.sal ocean, the two demons, Madhu and 
Kaitablia, approached him, with the intention of 
killing Brahma, who stood on the lotus that grew 
out of the navel of Vishnu ; but the latter cut them 
asunder with Ids discus. The part played by 
Yoganidra in tlds transaction was this : that she 
left Visnu’s eyes on being invoked by Brahma ; 
thus tlie god was aAvakened, and could slay the 
demons. In the hymn quoted above from the 
Mahdbhdrata she is styled ‘destroyer of Kaitablia,’ 
which seems to attribute the victory entirely to her. 

From tlie quotations given above, it is evident 
that in the period of the Epics, probably towards 
the end, the worship of Durga was already firmly 
e.stablished ; and that it was further developed in 
the time of tlie Harivam^a and the Purdnas. But 
it is in another branch of later Sanskrit literature, 
the Tantras, that her w'orship is at its height. The 
Tantras, says Wilson,® 

'always assume the form of a dialogue between Siva and his 
bride, in one of her many forms, but mostly as Uma and Parvati, 

1 This name occurs first here and in the Maladmndhava, and 
a rdk^asd named Chauyda appears in Pavvxa, v. 2GS. 

a Muir, iv. 434. »/6. 433f. 

4 MdrkaviS^ya Purdxia, tr. Pargiter, p. 469f. 

» SeUct Works (1861), i. 248. 


In which the goddess questions the god as to the mode of per¬ 
forming various ccremonieH, and the prayers and incanUtions 
to be used ui them.' 

They furnisli tlm rites and formuhe in a new form 
of worship, w'hich has largely su[)erseded the older 
one based on the Vhula. 

There was yet another cause at work to give the 
W'orship of Dur^m its present form, viz. the theory 
of snkfi. Sffkti i.s the energy of a god, es]>e(dally of 
Vi.snii and Siva ; it is personilieil as his female part¬ 
ner, and i.s identilicd wdth tlic ])rakrti of Sankhya 
philosophy, wdicichy a mystiiuil and speculative 
foundation is given to the ,sVr/,7t-theory, which is 
already taught in several Purdnas. By far the 
most popular §akti is that of Siva as Farvati, 
l^ihavani, or Duiga; and the majority of the 
Sakta.s, or followers of these doctrines, worsliip 
this goddess. 

We liave seen above that already, in the Mnhd- 
hhdrata, Durga is said to delight in si)irituon 3 
liijuor, llesh, and sacrihcial victims. These have 
ahvays\>een cliaraeteii^tic of the w'orsliij) of Durga. 

‘ In Pengal,’ sav s (;ulehrooke,l ‘ and the ('ontiguous provinces, 
thousands of kids and buhalo calves are sacnlii ed before the 
idol, at ever\ '-ebbrated temple; and o^njlenL persons make a 
Miiul.tr destruel ion of ariiiualH at their \)rivatc ('liii)tels The seet 
wlinh has aiiopted this Hystem is prevalfiit in Bengal,‘-f and in 
m;tu> other provinces of India. . , . But the practice is not 
approved by other sects of Hindus.' 

Even human sacrifices were offered to the god¬ 
dess in s()mc jilaces. Bana(7th cent,), in a lengthy 
de-.ci qdioii of a temple of Ohandik.i,^ allinlcs to 
human saerilices; Bhavabhuti (8th cent.) intro¬ 
duces, in the 5th act of his ]>lay, Mrdati and Md- 
dhttvd, a temple of Chamnnda and her votai ies, w'ho 
try to sacrilice a human victim ; in the ^amardich- 
cha Kah-d, by llariblnadra (Utli cent.), a (('iiijile of 
(^diandika and the ollering of a liuman saciilice by 
Sabaras are described (p, 435 ff, BihL ]nd. ed.); in 
the Kdlikd Parana, ‘ minute directions are given 
for the offering of a human victim to Kali, whom 
it is said his blood satislies for a thousand years.* 

Finally, mention must be made of the most de¬ 
graded worship of Durga and other iiaklvt by the 
Vamis, or ‘ left hand ’ worshippers; in it debauchery 
and gro.ss immorality are admitted, so that the w’or- 
hliip is perverted into a most scandalous orgy.® 

Literatukb. — This has been eulficiently indicated in the 
article. HERMANN JACOIH. 


DUTY.—If taken in a wide sense, the notion 
of duty is es.sentially implied in every system of 
morality and every ethical theory. For all morality 
and all ethics turn upon the contrast between the 
inclinations of the individual and some objective 
and authoritative standard to which these inclina¬ 
tions must l>e subordinated ; and it is just this 
objective control that is emphasized in the notion 
of duty. Duty comes to us with a claim ; it is a 
thing laid u])on us to do whether w'e like it or not. 
But, altiioiigh the element of objective authority is 
necessarily inqilied in every moral standard, the 
notion of duty is far less prominent and exclusive 
in some systems of morality than in others ; and, 
of cour.se, is also far less distinctly abstracted and 
analyzed, and occupies a far less fundamental 
place, in some types of etliical theory tJian in 
otliers. 

I. In Greek ethics, for instance, the moral life 
i.s, for tlie most part, presented as a good to he 
realized or a type of virtue or excellence to l»e 
attained. Mari’s good or true happiness, the health 
of the .soul, is shown to lie in the life of virtue, the 
performance of the work or function whi<‘li hi.s own 
nature and the part he has to play in the general 
life of the community mark out for him. To see 


1 Miscellnjirous Pssays, 1873, i. 101, n. 1. 

2 A full (h-scriplion of the festival of Durga as celebrated In 
Bengal is Kiveri by Fra(ap<‘haridra Ohosha, Durga Puja, 1871. 

3 Kadionbari, ed. I'eterson'-^, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1889, 

^ Avilson, Select Works, ii. 2C8. ® 1- 264. 
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in this life of virtue lii» real liappiness or good is 
man’s true wisdom, \\ lu^ieas tlie scepticism which 
sees in it only a burden and a restraint imposed for 
the advantageof others is short-sighted folly. The 
restraints of the virtuous life are only tJie restraints 
which any man must exercise who would be master 
of himself and would live a truly human life among 
his fellows. So long as this mode of presenting the 
moral life prevailed, the element of duty was com¬ 
pletely absorbed into, and subordinated to, the 
thought of good or achievement. A man must be 
courageous, temperate, and just, because in no 
other vay can he achieve his good or true happi¬ 
ness. 

It 1 as only when, in Stoicism, this good w'as 
concei’ ed to be determined by, and to be realized 
in ohe; ing, a cosmical law of universal reason that 
the notion of duty emerged into a new distinctness 
and prominence. Not that the Stoics could not, or 
did not, use the same general formuhe as the older 
schools had done. Tlie change, apart from details, 
is rather one in the whole philosojdiical atmosphere. 
The same formulm might be used, but they were 
used with a dillerent meaning. Everything was 
coloured by the pantheistic necessity of the Stoic 
system. The life which it behoved the good or 
wise man to lead was one determined for him by 
the law or rea.son of the universe, which prescribed 
to man his place in the system of things and the 
duties pertaining to that place. It was tor man to 
recognize tlie place and duties a.ssigned to him, and 
thus consciously to live in accordance with nature, 
or the immanent reason of the univer.se. Hence the 
notion of duty entered into the Stoic system in a 
double sense, expres.sed by the two terms KaSrjKov 
ami KardpdojfjLa. The former term w'as applied to 
right actions regarded simply as titting or pre¬ 
scribed by nature, tlie latter to the same actions 
w hen consciously done for this reason by the good 
or wise man ; ^ hence only an action w hich de¬ 
served. the latter epithet was completely good or 
virtue s. 

2. 1 ms it was when morality came to be re- 
garde< mainly in the light of conformity to a law 
that t le notion of duty became prominent. The 
Stoic 1 aw of nature, however, was also a law of 
reason, which the same reason in man enabled him 
to recognize. And this conception of the law of 
nature, as the law which rea.son alhrni.s, continued 
even after the law of nature liad come to be, in a 
manner, identilled with positive law in the shape 
of the jus (/etitium, or equity of Koman juris¬ 
prudence. Now, Christianity, like Stoicism, re- 

f iresented morality in the light of obedience to a 
aw, but the Christian law was the revealed com¬ 
mandments of Cod—not a law which man’s reason 
had to discover, but one which was given to man 
by Divine revelation, and had simply to be obeyed. 
Hence the strictly authoiitative aspect of duty 
stands out much more prominently in Christian 
than in Stoic morality. Of course, it did not 
follow that, because tne Moral Law was thus 
authoritative, it w’os in any sense arbitrary ; this 
mistaken inference was a product of later retlexion. 
The natural assumjition was that, being God’s law, 
it could not but be a wise and good law. But tlie 
law w^as to be obeyed by man because it was laid 
upon bim by God, not Ijecause man himself saw his 
good c r true hapjiiness to consist in obedience to 
such $ law\ Man’s eternal welfare—his entrance 
into tl i Kingdom of God, as the primitive Chris¬ 
tians would have .said—was bound up with his 
obedience to (xod’s law, but so bound by God’s own 
ordinance, not by any sort of connexion w'hich 
man’s own reason discoveied to liim. 

^ These terms were also used, however, to express a distinc¬ 
tion between absolute and conditional duty (eee Zeller, Stoics, 

Enjf. tr., pp. 287-290, and notes). 


Now, this kind of separation I>etween duty and 
good, this reference of the connexion between 
them to a hidden Divine source, remains charac- 
teri.stic of the Christian morality and efliica 
thioughout, whereas it was quite absent from 
Stoicism. The Stoic, in fact, simply identified the 
good or happiness with the virtuous life. Chris- 
tianity make.s the former depend upon and involve 
the latter, but does not identify them ; it rather 
represents man’s eternal good or happincs.s as the 
Divine seal or reward of obedience to Gud’s com¬ 
mandments. In this sense, then, the performance 
of duty remains, on the Christian view, always a 
matter of obedience rather than of insiglit; the 
good of obedience is not our concern. On the 
other hand, as regards the actual contents of the 
law which is to be obeyed and the mere riglitness 
of obeying it, the tendency of the more pbilo- 
suphical expositions of Cliristian ethics has usually 
been to assert that man’s owm reason or conscience 
not merely assents to, but itself also allirms, the 
fundamental })recept 8 of revealed morality. Tliat 
i.s to say, God has not only revealed the Moral Law 
by exjiress commandment, but lias also iinjilanted 
it in man’s conscience, or made him capable of dis¬ 
covering it by the due use of his natural rea.son. 
Revelation only reinforces or amplilies the dictates 
of conscience or the natural rea.son.^ On this view-, 
therefore, the authority of duty is by no means a 
matter of merely external command ; it is no less 
a matter of internal perception and recognition. 
We see the rules of duty to oe in themselve.s right, 
or such as we ought to obey (Intuitionism) w itliout 
needing to know' wherein the good of obetlience 
consists; conscience has an intrinsic autliority 
which makes itself immediately felt. The coarser 
expositions of Christian ethics, on the other hand, 
have tended to represent the rules of duty, even 
when it was acknowledged that they may be 
knoum by the light of nature, as (lejieii<ling for 
their authority on rew’ards and punishments {e.g, 
Faley). The same tendency in secular ethics leads 
to the representation of morality as good policy, 
and seeks to back up the claims of duty by an 
appeal to the enlightened self-interest, or at best 
to the finer sensibilities, of the individual. The 
prevalence of this type of ethics in tlie iHth cent, 
partly accounts, by way of reaction, for the severity 
of the classical exposition of the conception of duty 
wliicli we owe to Kant. 

3 . Kant—The rigid distinction, with which 
Kant’s exposition ojiens, between action done from 
duty and action done from inclination is one w Inch, 
no doubt, lends itself to such caricatures as that 
drawn in Schiller’s well-known lines, but it was 
really necessary for Kant’s purpose. This was¬ 
te make absolutely clear the objectivity of duty. 
What is right is right whether we like it or not, 
and, were it not that the right thus stands out as 
something objective and authoritative over against 
our private inclinations, the notion of duty would 
have no meaning. Morality does not begin to 
exist until this contrast is felt and takes ell'ect. 

As Kant puts it, an action has no moral worth 
unless it is done from <luty, i.c. in the conscious¬ 
ness of its rightness. Paradoxical as this })r()p()si- 
tion has often been found- for good actions surely 
are often done wdtbout any thought of duty—it is, 
from the point of view' of Kant's analysis, a truism. 

An action that expresses nothing but the piesent 
inclination of the agent tells us nothing about his 
character. What lie does from inclination to-day, 
he may likewise from inclination refuse to do to¬ 
morrow. The commands of duty do not wait upon 

1 So, «.{/., Butler, Analogy, pt. li. oh. i. The conception of a 
law written in the heart and conscience is already |)reHent in 
St. Paul (Ro 21-’'), who may owe it indirectly to the diffuseJ 
influence of Stoical ideas. 
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our inclinations, or strike a barj^ain with us ; the 
imperative of duty, in Kant’s terminology, is a 
Categorical Imperative. 

Some other features of Kant’s ethical doctrine 
which are closely connected with his analysis of 
the notion of duty may be noted. ( 1 ) He regards 
the Moral Law, or Categorical Imperative of duty, 
as a formal law, that is to say, as a law which 
prescribes the spirit in which actions are to be 
done rather than the objects at whi{di they are to 
aim, or, at any rate, prescribes the latter no further 
than is involve<l in prescribing the former. ( 2 ) He 
regards the conception of the Moral Law as the 
first and fundamental conception of ethical theory, 
and that of the good as subsequent to and de- 
j)endent upon it ; in fact, the good is for him, one 
might say, a religious rather than a strictly etliical 
conce{)tion. broru all this it is evident that Kant 
was not far wrong in supposing himself entitled to 
look upon his ethical theory as a philosophical 
version of the Christian morality. ( 3 ) He lays 
great stress upon what he calls the ‘ autonomy of 
the will,’ i.e. the necessity that we should be able 
to see in the command of morality, not a foreign 
com[iulsion, but that self-constraint of our owm 
sniritual nature which is our true freedom. And 
this conception, again, if less directly related to 
the ethics of the (iospels, is closely parallel to 
St. Paul’s conception of Christian freedom. 

4 . The one kind of ethical problem which 
interested Kant was to find an abstract formula or 
expression for the moral consciousness, and to 
determine what were the ultimate conditions in¬ 
volved in this formula. d’he genetic inquiries, 
psychological and sociological, which have become 
so prominent in our tinui were beyond his horizon. 
It IS not surprising, then, that one of the facts 
about duty which are most obvious to the present- 
day moralist, viz. its social oriLun and basis, does 
not ligure with quite the same kind of prominence 
in Kant’s abstract analysis of the conception. 
What Kant is concerned to show is that the con¬ 
sciousness of duty is the consciousness of an 
obj(‘ctive law of conduct, which is, of course, a 
social law, because it is equally binding upon all 
men, and pays no regard to the private inclinations 
or sellich interests of individuals. It does not enter 
into the scope of his inquiries, however, to ask how 
this consciousness of a law of conduct grew up, 
what forces maintain such a law in its actual power 
over men’s minds and actions, and how the in¬ 
dividual is brought to a consciousness of his duty 
to observe it. And it is from the point of view of 
these questions that an apjjeal to ‘ tlie social factor ’ 
laicomes so obvious and iiulis[)ensable. Whatever 
capacities we may suppose the child needs to be 
endowed with, in order that he may develop a 
moral consciousness, it is at all events clear that 
this consciousness is actually developed by means 
of the constant commantls and instructions of his 
elders, backed up by punishments and other milder 
forms of suasion. Ihe sense of duty is, to this 
extent, at any rate, and so far as the individual 
is concerned, a product of the social factor. Nor 
is it less clear that the rules of duty depend, to a 
very considerable extent, for their actual ellicacy 
over men’s minds and actions, on the pressure of 
law and social opinion. The good man, of course, 
will need this pressure less than others, but every 
man is made to feel that society expects from him 
the performance of certain duties, and resents any 
conspicuous failure to perform them. It is, further, 
clear enough that the particular requirements of 
duty, so far as they have varied from age to age 
and from people to people, have depended on the 
historical conditions of social progress, while, so 
far as in other and more fundamental respects they 
have remained constant, they have depended on 


the essential conditions of all social life • so that 
the remiiremenks of duty have an unquestion¬ 
able relation to some kind of social utility, if we 
use this term in a sufficiently wide sense.’ And, 
finally, an attempt ha^ been made to show that 
the very existence and origin of a moral con¬ 
sciousness or sense of duty in the race can be 
traced, along similar lines, to the operation of the 
social factor. 

One of the best known of these attempts is 
that of Herbert Spencer, which traces the origin 
of the sense of duty in large measure to primitne 
man’s experiences of fear of the vengeance of liis 
fellow-savages, his chief, and his gods. This, how¬ 
ever, is to invoke the social factor in a rather 
nadciquate form, for we are not really shown h(»w 
such a fear of the vengeance either of particular 
individuals or even of unseen powers can generate 
any sense of duty properly so called. To recognize 
that we are likely to suller for doing an action is 
not just the same as, however closely connected it 
may be with, recognizing that the action itself is 
wrong. Ib'ferring the sense of duty in this too 
easy w^ay to the ex|)erience of external coercion, 
Spencer was led to liis ‘ very startling’ conclusion, 
that ‘ with complete adaptation to the social state’ 
—that is to say, in the future golden age when man 
will spontaneously do actions that benefit himself 
without injuring his neighbour, or, still better, 
actions that beiietit both, and will never feel in¬ 
clined to do any actions that would injure others 
and so call forth coercion—‘ the sense 01 duty . . . 
will diminish as fast as moralization increases,’ and 
will eventually disappear altogether (L>rt^ao/A7Atc.!?, 

§ 46). This paradise of evolution, it need hardly 
be said, has as little relation to scientilic ethics as 
the paradises of mythology have to scientilic his¬ 
tory. But the imperfections of Spencer’s social 
psychology and the extravagances of his prophetic 
ardour do not atl'ecd the genuineness of the problem 
of origins which he endeavoured to solve, or the 
right of scientilic thought to look for a solution of 
it in some such direction as he took. 

5 . It makes a great difference whether we take, 
on the one hand, the objective, social, and histori¬ 
cal point of view appropriate to the inquiries just 
outlined, or, on the otlier, the point of view of 
Kant’s abstract analysis of the moral consciousness 
of the individual. Statements wdiich are signilicant 
and even obvious from the one point of view be¬ 
come paradoxical or untenable from the other. 
When w'e regard duty from the point of view’ of 
social expectation, it is evident that there is a more 
or less delinite sum of duties to be performed by 
any person, a certain minimum requiiement the 
performance of which is sufficient for serial re¬ 
spectability. And in this sense it is jieifcctly 

lossible, not merely to do one’s duty, but to go 

leyond it. We call Grace Darling a heroine 
because she did more than we could possibly have 
said it w’as her duty to do. There are, in fact, 
‘ counsels of perfection ’ which the aveiage }»erson 
is not obliged to follow. From the Kantian point 
of view, on the other hand, this naturally ap})ear 8 
to be a pernicious doctrine, and Kant is never 
tired of inveighing against the ‘ moial fanaticism 
and exaggerated self-conceit that is infused into 
the mind by exhortation to actions as noble, 
sublime, and magnanimous,’ as if the actions could 
be done ‘ as pure merit, and not from duty ’ (Grj- 
tique of Practical Reason, bk. i. ch. iii., Abbott’s 
tr. p. 178). If Grace Darling’s conscience laid it 
upon her to undertake her perilous task, then for 
her it was duty, from which it would have been 
cow'ardly and ivrong to shrink. Yet we may 
safely assume that the moral judgment of ‘com¬ 
mon "sense’ would not have accused Iier of wrong¬ 
doing if she had shrunk from the attempt, and 
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would even have regarded remorse for such a 
shrinking as fantastic and overstrained. 

6 . W hen tin* various duties are regarded in an 
objective way, it is natural to seek for some kind 
of classitication of them in order to make a sys¬ 
tematic survey of the field. lJut it is difficult or 
impossible bo find any quite satisfactory scheme of 
division. Perhaps the most common and obvious 
division is that between self-regarding and social 
duties. But, unless we understand very clearly 
what we are about in using it, it may easily involve 
us in somewhat gross confusion and error. Both 
terms used in the division are treacherous. The 
term ‘ self-regarding duties ’ is apt to be taken in 
the sense of duties to oneself, and this was, in 
fact, one of the heads under which duties were 
ranged in the threefold scheme favoured by the 
older moralists, viz. duties to oneself, to one’s 
nfdghbours, and to (lod. But it is evident that, in 
any sense in which we can owe it to ourselves to 
jieiform some of our duties, we owe it to ourselves 
to pel form them all; while, in the more literal 
sense, in which a debt or obligation is owed from 
A to U and involves two parties, we cannot pro¬ 
perly be said to owe any one of our duties to our¬ 
selves. The term ‘.social duties,’again, is apt to 
suggest that there are other duties which are non- 
social or concern only the individual, and we may 
even be led to infer, with J. S. Mill, that ‘the 
only part of the conduct of any one for which he is 
amenable to society is that which (u)ncerns others,’ 
\Nhile ‘in the jiart which merely concerns himself, 
his indejiendence is, of right, absolute ’ 

People’s ed. 1865, p. 6 ‘). But such a view^ is really 
contrary to the actual tenor of our moral judg¬ 
ments, which condemn, and assert a right to con¬ 
demn, extravagance, and drunkenne.ss, and idlene.ss 
in themselves, wdthout waiting to see their directly 
or indirectly liarmful consequences for other per¬ 
sons than the agent. Moreover, it assumes a 
discrimination between injury to self and injury to 
others, which, in the case of habits so important 
as the moral habits, cannot really be made. The 
spendthrift, drunkard, and idler are inefficient 
members of society, and as such cannot but do 
social harm which is much more than ‘ contingent’ 
or ‘constructive,’ And, finally, any supposed right 
to an absolute independence^ how'ever limited, on the 
part of the individual is contradicted by the very 
meaning of a right, which, of course, implies social 
recognition and social value. But, in spite of the 
misunderstandings to which the division into self- 
regarding and other-regarding duties is expo.sed, it 
does point to a palpable enougli distinction between 
the objects or spheres of the respective duties. We 
can practise the duty of temperance by ourselves ; 
the duty of truth-speaking can be practised only in 
relation to others. This distinction—between what 
we might call immanent and transeunt duties—is 
clearly valid enough ; but it is not a distinction in 
the source or basis of the obligation. The per¬ 
formance of both duties alike is ow'ed (metapliori- 
eally) to ourselves and (literally) to the moral 
community of which we are members. The duties 
which are practised in relation to others may be 
subdivided into (hose which are of a more general 
kind, such as veracity or promise-keeping or 
honesty, and those which depend upon some more 
spcciHc relationship or institution, such as parental 
or filial duty, which depends on relationship 
wdthin the family. (The distinction betw^een 
duties of strict or perfect, and duties of imperfect, 
obligation can hardly be regarded as a distinction of 
principle, except in so far as it is identified with 
the distinction of legal obligation and moral duty.) 

7 . When they are thus classified from the 
objective point of view, w^e can hardly deny the 
possibility of a real conflict between duties The 


individual, of course, can do only one thing at a 
time, and, in face of warring claims, has for his 
one duty to make the best he can of tlie situation 
before him. What this best will be must clearly 
depend on the particular nature of the situation in 
question, and, therefore, no general solution of the 
problem of the conflict of duties is possible. But 
not merely is no general solution possible. When 
we look at the conflict of duties from the objective 
point lof view, we have no right to assume that 
every such problem is capable even of o. particular 
solution, at all events of one which will be final 
and complete. From the fact that the individual 
has to satisfy the claims upon him as best he can, 
i.e. has to find out what is the solution of tlie 
problem for him, it doe.s not by any means follow 
that he can reconcile the rival claims completely, 
or can find a solution of the problem which will 
satisfy them. The problems of conduct are practi¬ 
cal problems, and we have no right to assume 
a priori that any practical problem can be solved 
without remainder. 

Literatcrb.—W. Wallace’s Natural Theology and Ethics, 
Oxford, isys, containa a characteristic jjfeneral essay on ‘ Duty.' 
Ah Bpcciiaens of the treatiueiit of Duty in the textbooks tiie 
following in^ suthce : Dewey-Tufts, Ethics (London, l')08), 
oh. xvii.; F. Paulsen, Si/stem of Ethics (Ping, tr., London, 1899), 
hk. ii. ch. V. P'or the Stoic concept ion, see E. Zeller’s Stoics, 
Epicureaiis, and Sceptics {Eng. tr., London, 18i)2), pt. ii. chs. x. 
and xi. For a com})ari8on at Stoic and Christian ideas, see 
E. Hatch’s llihhert Lectures of 1888 on The Injhience of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church (.'ith cd., London, 
1895), l.eot. vi. Kant’s analysis of the conception of Duty is 
oontuined in the P'lrst Section of his Gruruilegung zur Meta- 
physik der Sitten, along with which work must be used Kritxk 
der praktischen Vemunft (both translated in T. K. Abbott’s 
Kant's Theory of Ethics^, London, 1879). With Kant’s own ex¬ 
position may he compared pt. i. of the Ethik"^ (in Grundriss d. 
Iheol. Wissenschaften senes, Tubingen, 1901) by W. Herrmann. 
P'or a representative aceonnt <if the sense of Duty as a product 
of soeial influences see Bain’s and Wif/(Ivondon, 1859), 

ch. X § 7 IT. H. Spencer’s areount is given in Data of Ethics, 
London, 1879, §§ 44-46. T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Oxford, 1883 (3 1890), bk. iv. ch. ii., deals with the question of 
conflict of duties. II KNRY BARKER. 

DWARFS AND PYGMIES.— These terms 
are nowadays interchangeable in tlie diction of 
ethnology,^ and are indifferently applied to those 
undersized races which exist, or liave existed, in 
various parts of the world. In addition to tribes 
or nations of dwarfs, there are also small-statured 
individuals, occurring Rporadi('ally among the taller 
races, who may fitly he styled dwarfs. Tlieir low 
stature is often attributable, however, to morbid 
phy.sical conditions ; although it might be regarded, 
in the case of healthy persons, as an inheritance 
from a line of ancestors of dwarfish type. The 
present inquiry is limited to those who are indubi¬ 
tably dwarfs by race. 

In the Teutonic languages, the word 'dwarf' can be traced 
ba<’k for at least twelve centuries, ajvpearing under such forms 
as O.N. dvergr, Anglo-Sax. dweorh, D.H G. ticerg. Germ, Zwerg. 
It occurs also in Gaelic as droick and troich, but these are 
probably borrowed from Teutonic sources. The other Gaelic 
synonyms, e.g. O.Ir. abacc, have quite a different etymology, as 
have also the Cymric terms, e.g. Welsh pegor. The word 
‘pygmy ' is recognized at much earlier dates, lieing derived from 
the Gr. pygmi, a measure of length from the elbow to the knuckle 
or fist (nvyyy) —13J^ inches. Similar in connotation is the 
O.Pruss. parstuck, etymologically connected with Lith. pirsztas, 
‘finger’; and a like idea may be present in Lat. pumilio (at. 
Walde, Etyrnolog. Worterb. der lat. Sprache'^, Heidelberg, 1910, 
p. 625), while Lat. pusxlio is a formation from pusus, ‘ boy,' In 
Or. pduvos, Lat. nanus (whence Fr. nain, etc.), a ‘ Lallname ’ is 
present (cf. Gr. ydyimj, ‘auntie’). The Balto-Slavic group, 
represented by Russ. Icarla, Lith. karld, Is doubtless borrowed 
from O.H.G. karat, 'man' (cf. Eng. churl). Cf., further, 
Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 
1901, pp, 1000-1002. 

The tact that the term ‘ pygiuy ’ was originally 
held to denote a people of the preposterously small 
stature of 13^ inches renders that term not so 
acceptable as ‘ dwarf ’ in any serious discussion. 

1 The present art. deals with the subject mainly from the 
anthropological side. A fuller treatment of dwarfs in folk- 
belief will be found in the ‘ Teutonic ’ and ‘ Slavic' sections 0 / 
art. Demons and Spirits, and in the art. Fairt. 
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It is to be noted, liowever, that ‘ l>yK»»‘y ’ 
lost its lirst meaning, and merely tlenotea the 
members of a race visibly below the stature of the 
ordinary ra(‘-es of man. Windle, who has made a 
careful study of the facts relating to these people, 
allows a somewhat high level as the upward limit, 
laying down the definition that ‘ any race in which 
the average male stature does not exceed 4 feet 
9 inches may fairly be described as pygmy ’ (Introd. 
to Tyson’s Pygmies, rej)rint of 1894, London). This 
is the height of the West African Obongos of the 
Gaboon region, descTibed fifty years ago by Paul 
dll Chainu, and quite recently by ihuitrin Anthro- 

pologie, 1910, pp. 435-504), who pla(‘.es the average 
stature of the men at 4 ft. 8 in. (1‘43 m.), and of the 
women at 4 ft. 6 in. (L37 m.). This indicates a 
much taller race than the Akkas encountered by 
Sir 11. M. Stanley, who estimated their adult height 
at from 3 ft. to 4 ft, 6 in. {In Darkest Africa, 
London, 1890, ii. 92). A. IL Lloyd {In Dwarf 
Land, London, 1899, pp. 310, 323) gdves a similar 
report of those whom he met. Even lower is 
the stature of a race, presumably Eskimo, in¬ 
habiting the north-western shores of Hudson’s Pay 
in the 17th cent., for Captain Eoxe records {1631) 
the finding of a native (‘ernetcry in that region in 
which the longest corpse did not exceed 4 feet.^ 
Windle {op. cit. p. xxxiii) cites the case of a Bush¬ 
man w’oman, the mother of several children, wdio 
was only 3 ft. 8 in., while another woman of her 
race measured 3 ft. 3 inches. 

The distribution of dwarf races seems to have 
been at one time world-wide ; but at the present 
day they are found chiefly in the equatorial rc'gioiis 
of Afri(;a and Malaysia. Classic writers, such as 
Pliny, Pornponius Mela, Aristotle, Ctesias, Hero¬ 
dotus, and Homer, make several references to 
African pygmies, and they also figure prominently 
in tlie records of Ancient Egypt. The most im- 
nortan t of the tom bs at Assuan explored by E. A. W. 
Budge is that of a provincial governor, lier-Kheef, 
who lived in the reign of Pepi, in the Vlth dynasty 
(c. 3300 B.c.), and who was sent on an expedition 
to the Sudan to bring back a dwarf for the king. 
Brugsch Leipzig, 1891, p. 141) cites an 

inscription at Karnak, belonging to the Ptolemaic 
ejioch,-—the three centuries nefore Christ,—which 
states that ‘ the dwarfs of the southern countries 
come to him [the reigning Ptolemy], bringing their 
tributes to his treasury.’ Ed. Naville, in his 
account of the festival-hall of Osorkon ii. in the 
great temple of Bubastis {10 EEFM, 1892, p. 30), 
refers to a picture wdiich seems to show' that racial 
dw'arfs were specially selected as the vergers of the 
temjile. A very interesting and suggestive com- 
jtarison betw'een the pygmies of the classic writers 
and existing dwarf races has been made by Paul 
Monccaux in his treatise on ‘La Lf‘gende des 
jiygm^es et les nains de I’Afrique eijuatoriale ’ 
{keinie Historique, xlvii. [1891] 1-64), the inference 
drawn being that the pygmies of the Greek and 
Homan writers, sculjitors, and painters are mem¬ 
ories of actual dwarfs seen by their forefathers 
in Africa and India. He furlher points to the 
resemblance betw'een the modern Akkas of Africa 
and the dwarfs portrayed at Pom}>eii, Khodes, and 
Cyprus, and to the ‘Patakas’ placed as figure¬ 
heads on Phoenician ships. The 8U}»position that 
the Jews as well as the Egyptians were acquainted 
with dwarf races underlies more than one tr. of 
the term Gammddim which occurs in Ezk 27". In 
the Vulgate this term is rendered by Pygmoei, in 

1 l^fltau (Mceurs des sauvages airUr., 12“° ed., Paris, 1724, 
i. 66) records that an Eskimo g^irl, captured on the Lahrarlor 
coast in 1717, declared that in her country were entire tribes of 
men three feet hijfh, the slaves of those of taller statuue On 
American Indians of low stature (160-165 cm.), see HrcHickn, in 
Bull. SO BE, i. 55 ; and on popular fallacies concerninjj Indian 
pygmies. Holmes, ib. ii. 286. 


Aquila by rvyiialoi, and the ‘ Bi.shops’ Bible’ of 
1572 and 1575 tramslatc.s it as ‘ I’ygmenians.’ 
The reason for this identilication of ‘Gammadim ’ 
w'ith dwarfs appears to be so far unexplaincMi, 
though it may well be due to folk-etymology with 
gomed, ‘ cubit’ (.Ig 3’®). (For other interpretations, 
see IIDB and Elh, art. ‘Gammadim.’) According 
to the later Jewish Gen. Rabba (xxxvii. 6), the 
Caphtorim of Gn 10^'* were dwarfs, and in Rab¬ 
binical literature Nebuchadnezzar is often called 
‘ the dwarf of Babel,’ or ‘ the little one-ell dwarf’ 
(with reference to Dn 4" ; for further data, see 
Kohler, in JE v. 22 f.). 

One of the earliest modern descriptions of African 
j)ygmie3 is that given in 1625 (see Purcluts his 
Pilqrimes) by Andrew Battel, an English sailor 
who had spent nearly eighteen years in the Congo 
region ; and they have been subsequently described 
by many travellers. Those living on the eastern 
border of the Congo State are distingui.shed by 
tiieir long, shaggy beards and hirsute skins. E.. S. 
Grogan, wdio encountered many of these pygmies 
in 1898, in the volcanic region of Mushari, near 
Lake Kivu, thus pictures one of them : 

* He was a typical pygmy as found on the volcanoes—squat, 
gnarle^l, proud, and easy of carriage. His beard bung down 
over bis chest, and bis thighs and chest were covered with wiry 
hair. He carried the usual pygmy bow made of two pieces of 
cane Sjihced together with grass, and W'ith a string made of a 
single strand of a rush that grow's in the forests ’ {From the Cape 
to Cairo, London, 1900, p. 194). 

J'he same writer sjxiaks of their amazing swiftness 
of foot, and of their ‘combination of immense 
streimth necessary for the jirecarious hunting life 
they lead, and of comjiactness, indispensable to 
rapid movements in dense forest’ {op. cit. p. 178). 
According to Sir H. Johnston {The Uganda Pro¬ 
tectorate, London, 1902, pp. 473, 513, 530), the 
Congo pygmies are often very ape-like in appear¬ 
ance, this etlect being, no doubt, partly produced 
by their hairy skins, their long arms, the strength 
of their tliick-set frames, their furtive ways, and 
the rapidity with which they move among the 
branches of the forest trees. 

A. B. Lloyd actually mustook his first pygmy for a monkey, 
and was about to shoot him as such when his native guide 
arrc.sted his arm. The dwarf was perched high up in a loft} tree 
in the equaUinal forest; and, when he saw he was oli.served, he 
swung^unibelf from branch to branch with the ease and swiftness 
of an ape. This arboreal pygmy was e(jui))ped with how and 
arrow, and had been himself hunting at the lime. 

In spite of some outward simian traits, however, 
the African pygmies seem to he intellectually not 
inferior to tiieir taller neigh hours. This is the 
testimony of Boutrin with regard to the OIxmgo 
dwarfs and the neighbouring Bantus ; and another 
French writer, Breschin, employs even more favour¬ 
able terms in referring to the Congo pygrnie.s : 

‘ Far from being degenerates, they ar<*, on the contrary, 
superior to the neighbouring negroes in acuteness of sense, 
agility, courage, sociability, and family affection ’ (La GVo- 
graphie, Bans, 1902, p. 443). 

Sir Edwin Hay Lanke.ster, speaking of the whole 
pygmy race collectively, observes {Daily Tele- 
h, Aug. 1910) : 

ey have all short, round skulls of full average brain 
capacity. To a great extent their corporeal foatuies suggest an 
infantile or child-like stage of developnieiit, and the same is true 
of their intellectual condition and of their productions ’ 

It must be understood, of course, that this is a 
general statement, not necessarily applicable to 
every division of the race. 

In his Ih.stoire naturelle (Paris, 1778, v. 505) 
Bullbn reports the existence of a hill-tribe in 
Madagascar, known as Kimos, whom he describes 
as * nai 7 is blanr.s,' although this term is subse¬ 
quently modi lied by the statement that their corn- 
ilexion is ligliter than that of the neighbouring 
slacks ; probably a light brown colour is indicated. 
Their arms are said to have been so long as to reach 
below the knee when they stood erect. They are 
characterized as vivacious in mind and body, and 
as very brave, using assegais and darts or arrows 
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(‘ traits ’). 'riiey reared cattle and sheep, and lived 
also upon vegetables and fruits. A woman of this 
tril)e, seen at Fort Dauphin, measured about 

3 ft. 8 inches. Windle, in referring to these 
accounts (/.c. p. xxxvi), adds : ‘ It is stated that 
people of diminutive size still exist on the banks 
of a certain river to the south-west.’ 

The existence of a pygniy race in New Guinea 
has been known for a considerable time. The 
Italian traveller Beccari encountered them in 1876, 
and they have been seen by d’All)ertis, Lawes, 
Cayley Webster, and other travellers. But much 
interest was aroused in the summer of 1910 by the 
information sent home by a British exploring ex¬ 
pedition with regard to a tribe of dwarfs whom 
they found inhabiting the Charles Louis Mountains 
in New Guinea, at an elevation of about 2000 feet 
above sea-level. Four of the men were temporarily 
captured by Captain Kawling’s party, and on being 
measured they proved to be respectively 4 ft. 6 in., 

4 ft. 4 in., 4 ft. 3 in., and 4 ft. 2 in. in height. They 
were naked, except for a grass helmet, a bag, and 
a tiny strip round the waist. They are described 
as good-looking and well-proportioned, and of a 
lighter complexion than the natives of the Ionv- 
U^ds. The general average stature of these 'I'apiro 
pygmies is 4 ft. 8 | in., while that of their lowland 
neighbours is 5 ft. GJ inches. 

In several other parts of Eastern Asia there are, 
or have been, dwarf races. In ancient Chinese 
records there is mention of black or brown dwarfs 
in the province of Shan-tung in the 23rd cent. B.C. 
At the present day, the Fulas, a people whose 
stature varies from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 9 in., are found 
living beside the tall Lolo race, in Western China. 
The nortliein parts of Jap,an were at one time 
inhabited by a pygmy nice, Irom whom thii existing 
Ainus ( 7 .V.) or Yezo may be in part descended. 
The accounts from India, Ceylon, and Persia all 
point to former dwarf peoples, represented to-day, 
in a modified form, by races of low stature, 
although taller than actual dwarfs. It is reason¬ 
able to infer that the tall races have frequently 
intermarried with those of dwarfish type, producing 
a hybrid race combining the qualities of l)oth lines 
of ancestry. 

(Ad interesting instance here in point is the description of the 
* pygmies ’ of Central India, as given by Ctesioa, i 11 (in Photius, 
Ixxii, 144 IT,). Swarthy in colour, and speaking the same 
language as the other Indians, ‘they are very diminutive, the 
tallest of them being but two cubits in height, while the majority 
are only one and a half. They let their hair grow very long— 
down to their knees, and even lower. They have the largest 
beards anywhere to be seen, and, when these have grown sufli- 
cieritly long and copious, they no longer w'ear clothing, but, 
instead, let the hair of the head fall down their b.acks far below 
the knee, while in front are their beards trailing down to their 
very feet. When their hair has thus thickly envcloneil their 
whole body, they bind It round them with a zone, and so make 
it serve for a garment. Their privates are thick, and so large 
that they depend even to tlieir ankles. They are, moreover, 
snub-nosed, and otherwise ill-favoured, . . . They are eminently 
just, and have the same laws as the Indians. They hunt hares 
and foxes, not with dogs, hut with ravens and kites and erows 
and vultures' (tr. McCrindle, Ancient India an Described by 
Kt/'sias the Knidian, Calcutta, 1882, p, 16 f.). To this Megas- 
thencs (in Strabo, p. 711, and Pliny, fiN vii. 2) adds that they 
are the ‘ men of three spans’ against whom the war of the cranes, 
mentioned in II. in. ,8-b, was waged. These accounts have 
been carefully analyzed by Lassen (Ind. Alierthurnskunde, 
Leipzig, 1871, pp. ()()l-(k)4), who conies to the conclusion that 
these ‘ pvgnnes ’ represent the Kiratas, a race of dwarfs as com¬ 
pared with the Aryan invaders, long-haired (though beardless), 
flat-nosed (though light in colour), brave huriters, and exposed 
to the coustAnt cnmiLy of the nivthical bird CJariida. Moreover, 
In Sanskrit Kirdla, their national name, is one of the terms 
for ‘dwarf,’—L. II. Gray ] 

The accounts from America are not so (IfTinitc 
as those furnislied liy the Did Woild, but dwarf 
types are reported from Argentina, Fern, the 
.Amazon basin, and Dentral America. In Noitb 
.(\merica, the Arapaho Indians of Oklahoma and 
of Wyoming have many tiaditions ol a lierce 
race of cannibal dwnifs witli wliom their fore¬ 
fathers fought, d’liey are de‘icril)ed nv a little 


under 3 ft. in height, dark-skinned, jiot-bellied, 
and powerfully built, with large arms and legs— 
this last statement being scarcely consistent with 
dwarfish stature. They were expert trackers, very 
nimble and fleet of foot, and of a low order of 
intelligence. The Crow Indians of Montana have 
similar traditions. 

*A long time a^o,' they say, ‘there lived a very dwarfish 
people who lived in cliffs and had no fire. Their bows were 
maae of deer antlers, and their arrow-heads of flint. Their aim 
was true and unerring. They were so powerful that they could 
carry buffalo on their backs .’1 

These, it is true, are only traditions, and the last 
statement cannot be accepted literally, although 
it testiiies to the quality of great bodily strength 
so often attributetl to dwarf races. But, in view 
of the wide spread distribution of the dwarf tyjie, 
the traditions may rest upon a sound basis. It is 
certain that Arctic America can show many un¬ 
doubted evidences of a race whose stature was well 
below the maximum limit of dwarfism. Buflon, 
indeed, ascribes to the most of the Arctic races a 
stature not exceeding 4 ft. 6 in. ; but this is too 
sweeping a statement, altliongli much of his in¬ 
formation is derived from good authorities, lie 
includes the Lapps in this category, whereas theii 
average stature is from 5 ft. to J It. 2 inches. Tliey 
may, however, be held to repre-'cnt a crossing with 
an earlier and truly pygmy race. 

Of pygmy races in Enrojie, the skeletons dis¬ 
covered at Si'liaffliausen, in Switzerland, and 
described by Virchow and Kollinann, the numer¬ 
ous specimens found in cemeteries in Silesia and 
France, described by Thilenius and others, and 
the Mentone skeletons described by Vemeau and 
de Villenenve all afford tangible evidence. An 
early * Mediterranean race ’ of pygmy stature has 
also been deduced from a study of existing types 
by the Italian anthropologists Sergi, Mantia, and 
Full6. All these results are obtained from ana¬ 
tomical research during the past quarter of a 
century, and the eflcct has been to create new 
views of European anthropology. In tliis stiuly, 
Kollmann has played a leading part. His earlier 
monograph, ‘ Pygmaen in Fiiropa’ (in ZE xxvi. 
[1894] 189 ff., 230 was followed by several others 
on the same subject, one of which, ‘ Die Fygnou n 
und ihre systeniat. Stellung innerlialb des Meii- 
schengeschlechts ’ (in Verhandl. d. lattxrfovsrk, 
Gesellsch. in Basely xvi. [19U2]), sums up liis con¬ 
clusions, These are as follow h, in the words of 
W. L. H. Duckworth (J/on, 1903, no. 62) : 

‘(1) Pygmy races c.an be recognized in all continent*. Their 
stature vanes from 120 to 160 cm , and their cranial capacity is 
between 900 and I2(X) c.c. (2) The material collected 111 i'eru 
by Princess Theresa of Bavaria yielded evidence of pygmies in 
the New World. (3) The number of localities in Lurope whence 
evidence of the existence of pygmy races in prehi8U)nc times 
is available, is still increasing. France and Germany must 
now be added to the list of countries whence such evidence lins 
been obtained. (4) The view which regards the pygmy races cs 
originating through the degeneration of races of normal size is 
combated. (6) The author regards the pygmy races as re¬ 
presentative of the primitive stock whence all the human races 
have been evolved. (6) The occurrence of the remains of p\ gmy 
jveoples in interments of the epoch of the first dynasty in Kgypt 
adds a new interest to the historic references made by the 
ancients to the existence of pygmy races in Africa.’ 

The rapid development of thought, since 1903, 
in relation to the pygniy races, is well illustiatod 
by several of tlie sentences just quoted—piM linqis 
even by all. That these races can be iciooin/ed 
in all continents is no longer a matter tor discus¬ 
sion, any more than the statement tiiat there are, 
or were, pygmies in the New World. That France 
and Germany furnish evidence of pygmy people's 
within their borders is a fact that no one woulil 
now dispute. And ‘ combated ’ is a verb that would 

I For these various American Indian traditions, mvc ni'i'nunt* 
by S. Culin, in the Sri*>nt'r and Art Ihiltetin, I’hila(lel)vhia. 
Jan. 1901, vol. iii. no. 1 ; andbv G. A. Dorsey, A. L. Krochcr, ana 
S. C. Simms, in Publications 81 and 8.6 of the Fiebi ('n/vinhiav 
Museum, Chicago. 1903 
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not now be employed to express a protest against 
a theory tluit li(‘althy living dwarf ra(;es have ori¬ 
ginated througli the <iogeneration of races of normal 
size. The very adjective ‘ normal ’ would be ruled 
out of court in this connexion. On the other hand, 
Kollmann’s conclusion, tliat the pygmy rac'es repre¬ 
sent the primitive ‘ normal ’ stock of mankind, is an 
idea which is received with increasinj' favour. 

It is, of course, too soon for such ideas to have 
obtained comi)lete recognition, esnecially among 
those whose mental bias is innately conservative. 
In a recent number (April 1911) of Petermanns 
Mitteilunqen^ R. Andree refers to certain expres¬ 
sions of dissent aroused by Schmidt’s new work. 
Die Str.Ihtng der Pygtnnenvdlker in der Entirick- 
lungsgesi'h. des ]\Ie7\s<dien (Stuttgart, 1910), which 
follows the lines laid dow'n by Kollmann. Among 
the ojtponents of the new ideas, Schwalbe, Keith, 
and Czekanow’ski are sjiecially named hy Andree. 
The leading arguments in Schmidt’s Ixiok are thus 
referred {o by a reviewer in the Ti^neSy Literary 
Supplement, 16th June 1910: 

‘hr. Si'hmidL’s lonjf and careful study of the physique, the 
lau;,''uuy'(‘, and the culture of the dwarf races of tuatikind . . . 
is certaiiilN one of the most interostiri^f works of MUhrojmlojfical 
invebli^ralion that have apj^earod in recent yeam. Itsconclu- 
aiona are not Imqf loss than revolutionary: they are arrived at 
over tlie v,ua\ es of many current theories, and, if confirmed, 
the> place the queation of the physical and spiritual origin of 
man in a new light. L)r. Schmidt'i minute in\ entigaf ion of all 
the pygmy rai'es known when his book was being wntUui, ha« 
led him to support, with Home modifl('ations, the view main¬ 
tained by the well-known anatomist of Basle, J. Kollmann, who 
holdH the pygmies to be the oldest of peoples on the earth—the 
i-hild-race of mankind. Tiie child-race, not a half-hestial race. 
The diHtimdioTi is shown very clearly when one regards as a 
whole the <diaracteristic8 of the pygmv races. They are entirely 
men, hut undevelov>ed men. Their mind is a human, a thinking 
mind ; they possess human feeling, and a distun't ethical will. 
Morally, although, like children, they are a pn'v to many fleet¬ 
ing impulses and wanting in perseverance, they stand often 
much higher than many of the tall races, and they ha\e a reli¬ 
gion which stands in close relation to their ethicji. They are 
anything hut vicious or malignant. Their intellectual attain¬ 
ments are very low, but they are capable of responding to 
demands made upon them, and the mental powers they have 
e\olved are aiieijuate for their way of life. ... In physical 
iiidio.ations, there are, of course, man> marks of a non-human 
arn'eslry, hut the upright or projecting forehead and the fre¬ 
quently large and expressive e.\es mark a distinction which 
wmnot lie overlooked. . . . Spiritually, the pNgmies “stand in 
no way nearer to the tieast than anv other race of man’*; they 
“do not give us the smallest eiK'Ourugement to suppose that in 
and hy them a bridge can be tiirown across the gulf between the 
human and the beast soul.” . , . We may close by expressing 
our hearty concurrence with Dr. Schmidt in one sentence at 
least of his interesting work : “ It is my firm conviction that the 
Investigation of the pygniy races is, at the present moment, one 
of the weightiest and most urgent, if not tne most weighty and 
most urgent, of the tasks of ethnological and anthropologii ul 
science." ’ 

The conclusion arrived at by Kollmann, Schmidt, 
and others ha.s been steadily gaining ground during 
recent years. It is intere.sting to note, although 
the circumstance will have no value in the domain 
of science, that tlie same belief was held by the 
early Scandinavians, who a.sserted that the dwarfs 
were cr<^atcd before men. Tlie late Charles God¬ 
frey Lelaiui, by an intuitive process, had arrived 
at the "ame conclusion. ‘ I believe mankind w^as 
originally a dwarf,’ he observed many yeais ago, in 
a letti^r to the present writer. But the assertions 
of tradition, and the intuition of a man of genius, 
are negligible quantities in scientific controversy. 

The opposite contention is that the taller races 
represent normal man, of whom tlie pygmy type 
is merely a stunted Kwnmtrfo'nn, degraded in 
body and mind by certain accidents of environ¬ 
ment. Those who take this view wdll find strong 
support in the statements made by E. Torday in 
bis jiaper on ‘ The Land and Peoples of the Kasai 
Basin’ (Belgian Congo), which appeared in the 
Gengraphicnl Journal (London) for July 1910. 
Tordav and his party visited a village of pygmies 
near ^li.surnha, in the country of the Bu Shongo. 
These pygmies, instead of leading the wandering, 


forest life of their ancestors, are settled agricul¬ 
turists, and have been so for the last two or three 
generations. Now^, it seems that a result of this 
alteration in environment and habits is that the 
sedentary ])ygmies are consitleiably taller than 
their kindred who still lead the nomadic life of 
the foiest- It has been suggested that their 
superior stature, and their readiness to take to 
agiicultiire, are l)oth due to a possible admixture 
of blood in a previous generation, and that the 
settled pygmies are not typical pygmies. This 
may he .so, and the facts of the case must be 
strictly aMcertained before any satisfactory deduc¬ 
tion can he made. There is one conclusion, how¬ 
ever, that seems inevitable : if tliese pygmies 
are of juire, undiluted stock, and have grown in 
stature hy abandoning the forest, then the converse 
would hold, and the tall Bu Shongo among whom 
they live would, if driven into the forest hy a 
stronger race, begin to approximate in stature and 
physiipie to the forest pygmie.s, should they he 
foiced to live their life for a similar period of time. 
The <iucstion of eiivii oiiinent cannot he overlooked, 
but It may be <loubted wdiether its potency is so 
great as to protiuce such results. 

One or two other facts connected with the Bu 
Shongo and the nomadic pygmitvs of their region 
must he noticed liere. Each Bu Shongo kinglet 
has a group of pygmies under his suzerainty, wlio 
supply him with game in exchange for vegetable 
food. But, although the Bu Shongo utilize the 
pygmies in this way, they regard tliem a.s beings 
of a dill'erent nature from themselves. They are 
held ill aw'c as ‘half-ghosts’ — spirits born from 
trees. This attitude is hy no means contined to 
the Bu Shongo ; there is a wdde-spread dread of 
the pygmies among other African tribes. When 
a pygmy arrow’ is found in a bunch of growing 
bananas, no man, even the owner, would be bold 
enough to take away either the arrow or the 
bananas. 

'rhese facts lead naturally to the subject of the 
reverence paid to dwarfs in many lands. In pa.s.s- 
ing, it may he observed that this reverence tends 
to support the idea that mankind geiieially re¬ 
garded tlie dw'arf races as in some sense beings of 
a sjiecial older. Mention has already been made 
of the Kimos of Madagas(*ar, a race of long-armed 
dw’arfs. Ihey are known also as Vaziinbas, and 
under this name E. B. Tylor refers to them {Pidoi. 
CultJ, 1891, ii. 114 f.) in the following connexion : 

‘ III Madagascar, the worship of the spirits of the dead is 
remarkably associated with the Vazimbas, the aborigines of the 
island, who are said still to survive as a distinct race in the 
interior, and whose peculiar graves testify to their former o<-cu- 
jxincy of other districts. These graves, small in size and dis¬ 
tinguished by a ciiirn and an ujiright stone slab or altar, are 
plat es which tlie Malagasy regard with equal fear and venera¬ 
tion. ... To lake a stone or pluck a twig from one of these 
graves, to stumble against one in the dark, would be resented 
by the angry Va/imba inflicting disease, or coming in the night 
to carry off the offender to the re^on of ghosts ’ i 
In Southern India a similar attitude is observed 
tow ards the dw arfish Kurunihas of theNilgiri hills. 
Popular tradition asserts that the megalithic crom- 
leclis of the district were reared by tlie ancestors of 
the Kurumlias. 

‘ Though they are regarded with fear and hatred as sorcerers 
by the agricultural Bailagas of the table-land, one of them must, 


1 (A similar belief existed among the pagan Kithuanians regard¬ 
ing the Han/tai (Kith, /teuton, ‘dwarf,’ ‘elf), concerning whom 
lAsicius (iU Oils Snmagitarmn, Basel. 1015, n. 51 [new ed. 
MannhanU, Riga. IMiSj; cf. also Solmsen, in Ilsener, Gott&r- 
nat/ien, Bonn, ISllO, p 92) writes' ‘Sunt lemures quos Riissi 
I'boze mannikins, goblins’) appellant; l)arl»atull, altitudine 
umus palmi exteiisi, iis qiii illos es^e credunt conspicui, aids 
mmime; his cibi omriis ediilii ap|>oniintur, quod nisi fiat, ea 
aunt opiiiione iit ideo suaa fortimas, id quod a<'cidit, amittant' 
(quoted by Schrader, I c.). For further allusions to Malto- 
SIhmc beliefs on dwarfs, reference may b« made to Hanusch, 
den alair. Mythxis, Bemberg, 1842, pp. 2‘29, 3‘27- 
3 U). allhougii the work must be used with extreme caution.— 
L. H. tJRAY.j 
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neverthelpsn, at sowingf-time be called to jrtiide the first plough 
for two or three 3 'ard 8 , and go through a un^tio pantomime of 
propitiation to the earth dcit.v, without wlii'-h the crop would 
certainly fall. When so 8ununone<i, the Kurumba must puss 
the night by the dolmens alone ‘ (Windle. }». xxvi). 

Here we have the reco^niitiun ui dwarfs as a kind 
of Levite caste, possessed of a peculiar supernatural 
power. l\)ssibly tlie idea of employing dwarfs as 
ternole-verprs in Ancient Egypt may be due to a 
similar belief, fn view of the association between 
dwarfs and megalitliic structures in Sontberii India 
it is of intcri'st to record Captain Meadows Taylor’s 
statcMiient etc.,inthe Dckkan, Dublin, 1865, 

p. 1) that the cromlechs of the Deccan 
‘were cjilled by the people, in the Canarese language, Mori- 
Munni, or Mories’ Houses ; and these Mones were believed to 
have t)eeri a dwarf race of great strength, who inhabited the 
country m very remote ages.’ 

A very full account of the Kiirumbas, with cof>ious 
references, will he found in Gustav Oppert’s D;*f- 
ginal hi habitant.^ of India, Madras, ISD.'l, ch. xii. 

Mention lias already been made of the resem¬ 
blance, pointed out by Paul Monceaux, between 
the modern Akkas and the dwarfs portrayed at 
Pompeii, Itbodes, and Cyprus, as well as the 
‘Patakas’ of the Pbcenitnans. 

‘ In most of the negrillo races,' he further says (foe. cit.), ‘are 
strongly accented the characteristic traits of the classic pygmies, 
as of the dwarf gods of Egypt or of Phumicia, the huge head, the 
thick hanging the prominent helly, the e.vces.sively long 
arms, the excessively short logs, twisted and bowed ’ 

No doubt there is exaggeration in all this; but 
the signiticance of the cumj)arison lies in the indi¬ 
cation that the dwarf gods of Egypt ami Pluc- 
nicia bad their origin in a veneration paid to living 
dwarfs of a similar nature to that accorded in 
Madagascar and Southern India. 

The question of dwarf races is manifestly more 
circumscribed in Europe than it is in countries 
where there are living specimens to be studied. 
Osseous remains there are, certainly, as well as 
many references in tradition ; hut the /i(dd of con¬ 
jecture is confessedly wide. Many observers of the 
African pygmy races have been reminded of Euro¬ 
pean traditions which seem to point to a similar 
race in Europe. 

‘Other dwarf races of humanity belonging to the white or 
the Mongolian species may ha\e irilmhited Northern Europe in 
ancient Limes, or it is just possible that this type of P}gmy 
Negro, which survives to-day in the recesses of Inner Africa, 
may even liave overspread Europe in remote times. If it did, 
then the conclusion Is irresistible, that it ga\ e rise to most of the 
mvths and beliefs connected with gnomes, koholds, and fairies. 
The demeanour and actions of the little Congo rlwarfs at the 
present day remind one, over and over again, of the traits attri¬ 
buted to the brownies and gohlms of our fairy stories Their 
remarkable power of becoming invisible by adroit hiding in 
herbage and behind rocks, their jirohahle habits, in sterile or 
open countries, of making their homes in holes and caverns, 
their mischievousness and their prankish gourj.nature, all seem 
to suggest that it was some race like this wdiicii inspired most 
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David MAcKrrciiiE. 

DWARKA (Skr. Drdrakft, Dvdravati, ‘ the city 
of many —The faniouH city and platie of 

piJ^^rinni)xe associated with the life of Kisna, 
.situated in lat. 2‘2^ 14' 20" N., long. 87“ 21' E., in 
the native State of Okhainandal in the jieninHula 
of Kathiawar in Western India. In the usual 
form of the legend, Ki'sna is said to have heeii 
a.8.sailed by the hosts of Kajri Jarasandha, whom 
he rejiulsed seventeen times. Jarjlsandha, finding 
it vain to continue the struggle alone, called in 
the aid of Kfija Kalayavana, wlio with his hordes 
from the far west bore down upon the doomed 
<‘ity of Mathura On tliat very night 

Krsna bade arise on the remote shore of the Day 
of Kachh (Cutch) the stately city of Dwarka, and 
tluther in a moment of time transferred the whole 
of his faithful people. The hist intimation that 
reached tliem of tlieir changed al>o(,le was the 
sound of the surf heating on the shore when they 
awoke the next morning. Tlie legend probably 
represents some attack hy forces from the west on 
tlie people of the dumiia valley, and their retreat 
before their enemies .southwards in the direction 


of the Htoriefl of Teuton and Celt regarding a dwarfish people of 
qiiaai-Kiipernatural atfributes’ (8ir H. Johnston, in Fall Mall 
Mag., Feb. 1902, p. 178). 

Of the dwarf skeleton.s found in Eiin^pe, scien¬ 
tific accounts are furnished in the works of Koll¬ 
mann and Schmidt, already cited. 8{)ccial ment ion 
may also he made of an article on ‘ rraliistor. Fyg- 
maen in Schlesien,’ by G. Thilenius, wliich appeared 
in the IJruriH\\ ick journal Globas in 1902(Bel. Ixxxi. 
no. 17). A recent addition to the list of European 
dwarf skeletons is that of a young woman, 4 ft, 6 in. 
in heiglit, which was found in Scotland in 1907, at 
the bottom of a pit in the Roman fort at New.stead, 
Roxburghshire. Tlie skeleton is thus referred to 
by JaTn(!B Curie, who conducted the excavations of 
the fort during the period 1905-1910 ; 

‘The most curious of all these human relics was the nearly 
complete skeleton of a dwarf, found in one of the pits. Pro¬ 
fessor Bryce estimates the age at from twenty-two to twenty- 
three years, and yet the height cannot have exceeded four feet 
six inches. Though the creature must have t>een a ilwarf, the 
bones show no signs of rickets or other bone disease, being well 
formed, hut slight and slender to a remarkable degree. Ilow it 
came to lie in the pit beneath the bones of nine horses is a 
l^ohlem of which no solution can be hoped for’ {A Roman 
Frontier Post and its People, Clasgow, 1911, p. lllX 


of the sea. Krsmi, it is said, reigned in sjih'ndoiir 
in his new city, and thereq hy hi.s wife, Jamhavatl, 
tjanghterof the king of the hears, had a son named 
Samiia. The latter, hy an indecetit [irank, insulted 
the R.sis, or saints, who cursed him and his family. 
To remove the curse they went on a pilgrimage 
to Sommlth {q.v.), and there Kfsna was acei- 
dentally slain hy the arrow of a Bhil hunter. 
Hearin^^ of his death, the Gopi milkmaids, the 
companions of his revels, buried tliemselves alive 
at a place called the Gopi Talav, or ‘milkmaids’ 
tank.^ Their ashes, it is nelieved, turned into the 
white clay still found at the place, whicli is called 
_< 7 opfrAant?<Ten, ‘ the sandal wood of the milkmaids,’ 
and used by members of the Vaisnavn sect to 
make their forehead marks. J. Kennedy {JRAS, 
Oitoher 1907, p. 9;')1 It.) distinguishes the more 
ancient Krijna of Dwarka from the MathurS 
deity. 

Two places are fmecially venerated in connexion 
with the life of Krsna—the first, Mill Dwarkfi, 
the ‘ original Dwarka,’a little mound on the sea¬ 
shore between the mouths of the rivers Soinat and 
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Sin^^rivrft, Biirniounted by the ruins of a temple, 
whieli popular belief declares to be the ori^^unal 
D^vllrka where. Krsjna reigned, and whence In; Irans- 
ferreil himself to the new Dwarka in Okhaman- 
dal. Here are many sacred spots which have their 
counterparts at modern Dwarka. The temple at 
the latter place is situated on the nortli h<ink of 
the Gomati creek, and its erection is ascribed by 
some to Vajranabha, grandson of Krsna ; while 
others assert that it was built in a single night by 
supernatural agency. It is on the plan of all ancient 
Hindu temnles, containing a shrine, a spacious 
audience-hall, the roof of which is supported by 
sixty columns of granite and sandstone, and a 
conical spire 150 feet in height. The body of the 
temple and the spire are elaborately carved from 
base to pinnacle, but internally they are character¬ 
ized by excessive plainness and simj)licity of style. 
The figure of Ganapati, or Ganesa, carved over 
the entrance door, indicates a dedication to 8iva, 
which makes it didicult to assign the original 
building to the Vaisnava cult of Krsna. 

Literatcrr.—F. S. Growso, Mathura, a /fistrict Memoir^, 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 66 t. ; Bombay Uaz^tteer, vni. 267 fT., 5v62 ; 
i^urd^ui, ok. v. ch. 23Cf., tr. II. 11. Wilson, 1840, v. 63fT. 

W. CrookK. 

DYAUS. —Hyaus plays no rble of importance 
in Vedic mythology. The more intensively felt 
activity of gods like Agni and India orobahly 
threw into shade t he personification of the lu'avenly 
vault. All that the lligveda says of him has beer 
collected by Macdonell in his Ved. Myth. § 11, 
Though he is often mentioned and styled ‘ father, 
the father of Agni, l’arj;inya, Silrya, and especi 
ally of the goddess of Dawn, there is no single 
hymn addressed to him. He is gmierally invoked 
along with TrthivI as Dynvaprthivl or Dwlvn- 
k^dindy etc. In the Nivid^ or solemn formula in 


sorted in the Dvavaorthiviya hymns, which form 
lyirt of the Vai.h^<tdcvi<s(-i>itra of the som<( sacri¬ 
fices, they are called father and mother, bull and 
cow—he, the dyaus, being rich in seed, she in 
milk {San/c/i. Srauta S. viii. Hh. The small im¬ 
portance attached to him in the hymns ia rctiected 
by the ritual, which rarely imuUions olhuings 
bestow('d on him apart froiu his female paitner. 
logetluu' with her he receives his share in the 
aniiiml and .sotna and other sacrifices (cf. Sr S 
iii. 12. 3, vi. 11.7, viii. 3. 11, xiv. 6. 3, etc.). 

It is w’cll known that Dyau.^ as name and us 
deity goes back to the Aryan period, and is r(date<l 
to the Zfi-s of the Greeks, the Latin JiippiUr, an<l 
also to the German Zio-Tf/r, if the latter word is 
not better combined with dcva, as some scholars 
assert. Though, for w'ant of proof.s, he cannot U.t 
said to have laam a very important or character¬ 
istic god of the Aryan pantheon, the mere fact 
that there was such a god in those times of re¬ 
motest antiquity is a striking aigument against 
the exaggerations of the one-siued ancestor theory. 
It was formerly generally su[)posed that Vanina 
was a synonym of Dyaus, or developed from an 
epithet of Dyau'^ into an independent ileity of 
llcavcn. This o]»inion, though still uphehl by 
scholars of distinction, has fallen under suspicion, 
as it does not answer all obji’ctions brought foiwvard 
against it; and in its place Oldenberg {I.'r/lyion 
drs I'rda, Lerlin, IStK, pp. 48-50, 193, 287) and the 
presmit writer {Vcd. M iitlmUiyie ^ Breslau, 1891- 
I9t)2, lii. 45-52; so a 1 si.) llaidy, VcdisrJi hrithinan- 
is'rfu Prruxlf, Minister, 1893, pp. 47 11’.) have put 
forw'ard the moon theory f(»r Vanina. 

Literati R8. —A. A. Macdonell, Vrdre Mythology, Strass- 
burg, 1897, § 11 (where the reader will find all the earlier 
literature); L. v. Schroder, WrjKM .vi\. ll'.nr)! 1 IT. 

A. IllJ.LKBUANDT. 
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EARTH, EARTH-GODS.—Man’s i<loas con¬ 
cerning the earth may be divided into threi* (uasses 
—eosmological, mythical, and religions. In some 
cases these mingle strangidy ; and, w hile man thinks 
of the earth as a created or artilicially formed 
thing, he also regards it as more or less alive. 

I. Form of the earth.—The cosmological ideas 
entertained by various peoples were a mytliico- 
scientific deduction from man’s observation of what 
he saw around him. In no case had he any 
conception of the extent of the earth. To him it 
was merely the district in which he lived. He 
saw the sea, and believed that it encircled the 
earth like a vast river. Earth was usually thuuglit 
of as a Hat disk or oblong box floating on the ocean, 
while the heavens were regarded as a kind of dome, 
stretching above the earth and resting upon it or 
upon the waters, or propped up by poles or pillars. 
Such beliefs are found among lower races— 
Australians, Eskimo, the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the Ewm of W. Africa, and others.^ In 
some cases the surface of the earth covers an under 
w'orld, accessible from various imints.^ Ercquently, 
too, the earth is supposed to rest on pillars, or on 
a tree, or on the body of a giant or hero, or a god 
or gods, or on a huge animal.^ Such primitive 


J Howitt 426 f. ; Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, 
London 1876, p. 37; Skeat-Bla^den, i'apan Races of the M<uay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 239, 293, 355; Elba, Ewe-syeaking 
Pe&ples of the Slave Coast, London, 1890, p 30. . , , 

* Rink 37 ; Man, JAI xii. [18821 101 (Andaman Islanderi). 

» Keane. Man Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899, p. 421; 
rylor, PC*, 1903, i. 364 f. ; cf. ERE i. iOlL 


ideas as the>e survive in higher mythologies— 
Semitic, Egyptian, Greek, Hindu—thongdi naiallel 
with th(‘H(* more philosophic views prevaileik* 

2. Origin of the earth.—Man’s speculations did 
not limit themselves to the form of the earth ; he 
busied himself also with tlie problem of its origin, 
and the various solutions of that problem are 
found with wonderful similarity amongst widely 
separated peoples. In some cases direct creation 
by a divinity seem.s to be asserted. 

Thus in the sac'red myths of the Quichi^s, preserved In the 
P(rpol Vuh, it is said that in the bcgiiinitu; there existed Divine 
hemgs called ‘ ihey that give liie.’ The;' the word 

* I^rth,’ and earth came into existence. An old huunof the 
Dinka of the Duppr Nile telLs liow, ‘at the beginning,' Dengdit 
(on whom Bee ERE iv. 707 f.), a go<l dwelling in heaven, made 
all things.Similarly a native hymn from the Leeward iBlands 
tells of Toivi who ‘abode in the void. No eartii, no sky, no 
men. He hei'ume the universe. ’3 So, too, a hymn of the 
Zufiis describes Awonawilona, the Creator, forming everything 
by thinking ‘outward in space. '4 

But, geiieially speaking, where the making of 
the earth by a goil is refeired to, it is rather the 
framing of existing matter than creation that is 
meant. I’hus some Auslrtilian tribes .sjietik of 
Bunjil going over the etirlli, cutting it with his 
knife in many places, and thus forming creeks, 
rivers, valleys, and hills,® As man himself shaped 

t See artt. on Cobmouony and Cohmoukiy ; Warren, The 
Eai he St Cosmologies, New York, 1909; Jenaen, Kosmologie der 
Dabyloiixer, Stia''.sl)ur^, 1890. 

‘4 Lejean, RUM, 1802, p. lOO. 

3 Lang Makinq of Reioiion, Ixindon, 1898, p. 276. 

4Cnahing. /.‘f A’RA’W, 1890, p. 379. , 

» Brough Smith, Abongxnes of V \ctorxa, Melbourne. 1878, L 
423. 
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things out of clay or wood, so he imagined tlie 
Creator to have acted, and lienee the native won’ 
for ‘Creator’ often means ‘cutter-out,’ ‘ mouhler, 

‘ huilder,' or ‘ forger.’ ‘ In a whole series ol myth 
from different parts of the w’orld, but very common 
among American Indian tribes, the earth is formed 
out of a little mud or clay fished up out of 
the waters by a Divine being, often in animal 
form. This mud or clay is formed or grows into 
the earth. Of this myth there are Vogul, American 
Indian, and Hindu versions.^ In many cases the 
waters are those which have overwhelmed a pre 
viously existing world, and sometimes it is the earth 
itsfdf which is fished up or rises out of the deep. 

This is found in an ALhapaaoan myth in which the raven flies 
down to the sea and IikJh earth rise out of the waters.^ In a 
Polvneeian myth the jfwi Tantfaroa fished up tiie world, hut his 
line broke and it was ajjain suhmerjfed, save a few ]>orlions now 
forming the South Sea Islands.^ Ct. the Japanese in\ th of 
Izanagi and Iziinafni thrusfuijf a spear from lieaveii into the 
o^jeari, the brine drnjipin>f from which coa^j^ulated and formed 
an island on which they now dwelt.® 

lu another serie.s of myths the earth i.s formed 
out of part of the body oF a gigantic being, who is 
sometimes hostile to the gods and is slain by them, 
as in the Hah. myth of Tiamat, out of whose body, 
cut in two, Marcluk made heaven and (apparently) 
earth. 

Cf. the account preserved by Beroaus of the (fij^antic woman 
Omoroka whom Belos cut in two, makin>^ heaven of one part 
and earth of the other;® and the Scan<linavian myth of the 
ffiarit Y’liiir, front whose flesh Odin, Y'ili, and Ve made the 
earth. 7 In the Hindu parallel to these myths the g-ods offered 
in sacrifice the gigantic first man Puni^, and out of him made 
earth, as well as sk}’, sun, moon, etc.® 

3 . Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair.—The 
expanse of heaven and the broad earth were early 
regarded as personal beings, and also as hiisliand 
and wife; hearth, from which so many living things < 
sprang, being thought of as female. Their union 


8un is Earth’s husliand, and, as in Timor, his union with her is 
the source of fertility. * j yt * /tj \ 

In Eg 3 pt, Seh (Earth) was male, and Nut (Heaven) was his 
wife, imiied with him in the primordial waters before creation. 
Shn'soparate<l them, but the hands and feet of Nut still rest on 
Seh, and her leg.s and arms thus corres;>oml to the sky-support¬ 
ing pillars of another myth. In some myths they were re-united 
at night, and conceived the sun, which was born of Nut every 
morning’and swallow-ed by her at niKdit.*'^ In Vedic mytholofy 
Dvaus and I'rtf)i\i are parents of gods and men, but are 
separated by Indra, their child.» Hesiod has preserved the 
well-knowm mvlh of Uranus and Gaia, of Gaia visited by Uranus 
from a distonce, and of the mutilation of Uranus by his son 
Kronos. Gods and men are their children, and this is recalled 
in the Orphic conception of man as the child of Earth and 
sUrrv sky.'I Zeus and Gaia may have been regarded as a 
Divine pair, and they were invoked In a liturgy at Dodona. 
But usually Hera, in some aspects an Earth-goddess, or Demeter, 
goddess of the fruitful earth, takes her place. A Chinese myth 
lolls of Puang-ku separating T’ien and Ti, the universal parents.® 
Cf. Aston, 84, for a Jajmnese myth. 


4 . Earthquakes.—The movements of the animal 
who supports or exists within the earth are sup¬ 
posed to cause earthquakes (cf. Animals, § 10 ). 
u liere a go<l or giant is the supporter, they are 
similarly jiroduced,® or a god or giant within the 
eartli or an earthquake deity causes them.^ In 
other cases the deail are sujiposed to cau.se them, 
c.f/. by shaking the palm on wliich the earth rests,*’ 
or by struggling to reach the earth’s surface.® 
Acconling to Pvthagora.s, the dead fought and 
shook the earth. *** In the naive belief of the Caribs, 
an earthquake wa.s held to be Mother Earth 
dancing and signifying to her children that they 
al.so should dance." 


5 . Disturbing the Earth.—The idea that it is 
dangerou.s to disturb the Earth or to intrude into 
her domain, and that, when this is done. Earth 
must be appeiused by 8 tuTiti(!e, is seen in the 
common custom of foundation sacrilices (see 
Foundation), in which a human or animal victim 


was the source of all thing.s in Nature, and, when 
the gods of departments of Nature were evolved, 
these were regarded as their children. Generally 
also they are parents of gods and men. In most 
cosmogonies Earth is the fruitful mother im¬ 
pregnated by Heaven, tiiougli in .some cases tlie 
Sun or the ‘Great Spirit’ is her husband, and they 
are universal parents. Mythology al.so solved the 
iroblem of their separation by saying that it had 
jeen forcible, and (in many in.stances) brought 
alM)ut by their children. 

Mvthsof E^arth and Heaven as a Divine pair are found among 
African tribes, and, aa among the Yorubas, they are represented 
by the male and female organs of generation, the spnbolisin 
pointing to the mythic origin of all tilings from them.* Hinular 
myths are found among the American Indians, though with 
them the Great Spirit sometimes takes the place o( Heaven. 
In one myth the hero god Mateito causes the removal of Heaven 
from Earth by magic.Similar ideaa are wide-spread among 
the Polynesians, and in the Maori myth of Uangi and Papa it is 
their children, especially the father of forest-trees, who cause 
their separation. In other islands, gods, a sea-serpent, plants, 
or the first human beings, bring this about.^i Occasionally the 

* See Brinton, /ie/to. of Primitim Peoples, N.Y., 1807, p. 123. 

* de Charencev, Une, Ldgemie cofm<Hj<miqxie, Havre, 1884 ; 

Ijang, Muth, /Utual, and Religion'i, London, 1800, 1. 170f. ; 
Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, j. [Ixindon, 1858) 52; for a moilern 
Bulgarian folk-version, see Chodzko, Contes des pat/saxis slaves 
Pans, 1804, p. 874. ’ 

^Brinton, Mi/ths of ths New World*, Philadelphia, 1800, p, 

* R6ville, Rel. des jHuples non civilises, Paris, 1883, ii. 40 ; for 
other versions in whioh an island is fished up, see Grey, Poly¬ 
nesian Myth., ed. fyondon, 1909, p, 29f, ; Taylor, Te Ika a 
Maxii, lyondon, 1855, p. 115f. 

® Aston, Shinto, lyondon, 1905, p. 87. 

8 Lenormant, Orxgines de fhistoire, Paris, 1880-4, i. 42, and 
appendix. 

7 Kdda, chs. 2, 3. 

8 Rigveda, x. 90; cf. the remarks of Bousset, IlaxiptprobUme 
der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 211 f. 

* Ellis, Yoruba-speakina Peoples, Ix)ndon, 1894, p. 41; see 
also Taylor, African Aphorisms, London, 1891, p. 140; ARW 
xi. [19081 403 f. 

I** r RREW, 1881, p. 25 ; Cushing, 879 ; Gregg, Commerce of 
the Prairies, New York, 1894, ii. 237. 

>' (irey. If,; Turner, Samoa, lyOndon, 1884, p. 286f.; Gill, 
Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, London, 1870, p. 69; 
Thomson, Savage Island, London, 190J, p. 86, 


is jilaced below the foundation when the earth is 
<lng out. Frequently this is done to provide a 
spirit-guardian for the building; but there is no 
doubt that the propitiatory a.spect came first. 
The analogous custom of sacri(icing to rivers wlien 
crossing them makes this certain (cf. also art. 
Hridgk), and reference may be made to tlie 
Japanese p-chin-sai, or ‘ earth-calming-festival,’ 
for propitiating the site of a new building.** 
Similarly the sacrilieial ritual l>efore ploughing, 
though it lias the intention of assisting fertility, 
doubtle.ss was connected with this idea, and is 
expressly implied in such rite.s as tho.se of the 
Ciiams, in which ploughing is begun secretly, and 
is then carefully atoned for with sacrilieial and 
lii.stral rite.s, after wdiich it may be proceeded with.** 
The thought is expre.ssed in Sophocles’ Antigone 
(,S,39f.), ‘Earth . . . man wears away.’ In India, 
ploughing does not take place on certain days when 
Motlier Earth i.s asleep. ** We find the same idea in 
Celtic myths of lakc.s which burst forth when a 
grave was dug ; and in India, P'arth is worshipped 

1 PVazer, 1900, ii. 206 ; gee 5 7 , below. 

7 Mogpero, Etudes de myth, et arch, 6g., Paris, 1893, i. 160 
330, 340, ii, 216, 227 ; Budge, Papyrue cf Ani, l^ndon, 1891* 
p. ciii. 

* Muir, V. [1872] 11 f. 

* Hesiod. Theog. 44 f. ; Pindar, Nern. vi. If. 

®Tylor, PC* i. 325-0, ii. 270. 

8 Muygeas (Keane, 421); Toiigans (Mariner, /i.,Ix)ndon, 

1817, 11 . 112 ); Tlaacalans (Bourhourg, Hist, des nations civilis*^es 
dn Mexiqne, Pans, 1857-69, lii. 482); Karens (Mason, JASBe 
xxxvii, (1868), pt. 2 , p. 182). 

7 Meithels (Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. Ill); 
Tthig (Ellis, Tshispeaking Peoples, London, 1887, p. 35 ); 
Scandinavia (Grimm, Tent. Myth., Eng. tr., London, 1880-88, 
p. 818); Japan (Aston, 147); cf. Ovid, Met. v. 366, xU. 621: 
Hesiod, Theoa. 931 ; Paus. i. xxix. 7. 

8 Man, Andaman Islands, Tyondon, 1883, p. 88 
» Haitian, Indonesien, Berlin, 1884-94, li. 3. 

10 Aelian, Var. /list. w. IT. 

H J. o. Muller, Auur. UrreL, Basel, 1866, p. 221. 
la Aston, 143. 

Avmonier, RUR xxiv. (1891) 272 f. 

I* Crooke, PR 2 , 1890, ii. 293. 

1® RCel XV. ns94l 421. xvi. [1S951 277. 
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before a well is dug.^ Propitiatory sacrifices 
were frequently offered before gathering various 

plants. 

6. Earth as Divinity.—Earth is generally known 
as ‘ Mother Earth,’ cfeincted by tlie Aztecs as a 
many-breasted woman,^ like the Ephesian Artemis, 
who was in origin an Earth-goddess. Hesiod spoke 
of ‘ broad-bosomed ’ Gaia,* and the Zufiis of Earth 
with her ‘four-fold womb.’^ In primitive agri¬ 
cultural communities Mother Earth was propiti¬ 
ated with sacrifices, or worshipped with orgiastic 
rites, or her processes were assisted by magic. 
Among many tribes of W. Africa she is the object 
of an extensive cult.® Such titles as ‘ Mother,’ 

‘ the goorl Mother from whom all things come,’ as 
well as a cult of tlie Earth, were wide-spread 
among American Indian tribes, wlio also had many 
myths of man’s origin from the h'.arth. Offerings 
—from those of tood to human victims—were 
usually buried in the ground, and, as among the 
Algonquins, roots, medicines, and animals were 
supposed to be in the care of Mother Earth.® 
Among the aborigines of India, Mother Earth is 
worshipped mainly in connexion with agricultural 
seasons. Sacrifices are offered, and she is begged 
to be propitious, while she has often a sj>e(‘ial 
festival, or, as among the Oraons, a spring festival 
celebrates her marriage with Heaven.^ 

A typical instance of Earth-worship is found anion)? the 
Khondb, with their cult of Tari I’ennn, the sjKiuse of the Sun- 

f od. Her cult is (irgiastic and is intended to j)roniote fertility, 
'or this purpose, and in order to recruit her en(;r) 4 ie 8 , a victiin 
representing her was slain at a great festival and hacked in 
pieces, and portions of the flesh were buried or placed on the 
fields.y 

Among the Teutons, Nerthus( =Terra Mater) was 
specially worshipiied by certain tribes in spring, her 
^^}Lggon being drawn about the land by cows, and 
attended by her priest, probably in order to make 
the land fertile.'' Other goddesses worshijijied 
elsewhere—Krija, Tamfana, and Nehalennia— 
were probably in origin Earth-goddesses, while 
the giantess Jordh, mother of Thor, is simply the 
Earth. Ereyr, in some asjiecta a god of fruitful¬ 
ness,^® had also a procession in spring, attended by 
his priestes.s, regarded as bis wife. After this pro¬ 
cession a fruitful year was looked for. Freyr was 
the son of Niordhr, perhaps a male double of 
Nertbus, who would Urns be his mother. Both 
Niordhr and Freyr may be regarded as later male 
forms of an earlier Earth-goddess.^^ 

Traces of the cult of an Earth-mother among 
the Celts are probably to be found in such goddesses 
as the consort of the Celtic Dispater, Stanna, 
Divona, Domnu, Berecynthia, and others; while 
the Matres with their symbuls—fruit, flowers, and 
a child—are threefold extensions of the primitive 
Earth-mother. But, in accordance with a tendency 
for gods to take the place of j^oddesses which is 
not confined to Celtic religion, certain gods, 
primaril}^ Earth-gods—those equated with Dispater, 
and Dagda in Ireland—are prominent. They are 

1 Crooke, i. 49. ^ Brinton, 267. 

S Theog. 117. * Cushing, 879. 

6 Struck, ARW xi. [1908] 408 ; Walt*, AnOirop,, Leipzig, 
1860, ii. 170; Leonard, Lower A'iger and Its Tribes, Loudon, 
1906, p. 849 f. 

• Muller, 66, 110, 221; Brinton, 268f. ; de Smet, Oreaon 
Missions, New Yorx, 1847, pp. 841, 869; Doney, 11 HBEW 


also under-earth gods. The older goddess now 
generally appears as the consort of one of these.^ 

The Vedic Earth-mother Prthivi was usually 
worshipped along with Dyaus, and their ciiithets 
show their greatness and productivity, as well as 
their moral and spiritual character. But she is 
sometimes referred to alone, and one hymn is 
devoted to her.* The cult of Dyaus and Prthivi 
is recalled in the present Indian marriage ritual, 
and Eartli is still revered in the morning ritual, 
before sowing, jiloughing, at milking, (*tc., while 
she is worshipped by some tribes os a household 
goddess. Bhuini, the soil, has a jilace in village 
cults, and to this divinity—now male, now female 
—cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits are ofiered.* 

In Babylon, Kn-lil was god of the earth, but it 
is jirohahle that an Earth-goddess had been first 
worshipjied. Such a goddess may be seen in his 
consoit Nin-lil, or in Damkina, ‘ lady of the earth,’ 
consort of I'.a. Probably the great mother-goddesses 
of the Semitic area—Ashtart {q.v.) in Canaan, 
Atargatis (f/.e.) in Syria, Ishtar ) in Babylonia, 
etc. —bad been Earth-goddesses. They are con¬ 
nected with feitility, maternity, and the giving of 
cbildien (lumce the\ aie often nquesented bolding 
a child), ami are called ‘ mother of men.’ 

iHhtar, at whose desoent to Hades fertility ceases, In part 
svinhohzes the death of earth in winter. But, since K.arth and 
uiider-Karth are closely connected, Allatu, goddess of Hades, 
may also have been an Earth-goddeBs, one name of Hades being 
Ir^itu, ‘the earth.’ From earth sprang man, according to an 
old SemilK' belief, and thither he returned. Isbtar, mother of 
men, and Allatu, receiver of men, are thus different aspects of 
one being.* Earth is called K-sharra, ‘ house of fertility.’^ In 
poi>ular \iew the gods haii sprung from the Earth, and Ishtar 
18 also the mother of the gods. 

The cult of Earth was ])rimitive in Greece. Ge 
or Gaia was the Mother who sent up fruits.® She 
had local cults and teiiqiles, and the fruits of the 
earth, as well as aniimil and j)erha[)s human victims, 
were oflered to Pi) KapTro(p 6 pos. 'I'lic title Kovporpdtpos, 
applied to an otherwise unnamed goddess,’'^ is 
connected with Tt),* and recalls the belief that 
children or the first men come from the earth. 
Other goddesses were derived from or associated 
with the old Earth-goddess—Aphrodite, Semele, 
Artemis, Pandora, Aglauros, etc.—and in some 
instances an epithet of [Kovporpdcpos, was 

separated from her and became a new goddess. 
Demeter, ‘Earth-mother’ (Ai 7 = r^), or ‘Grain- 
mother* { 57 ]aL, ‘ barley is certainly also a form of 
the Earth-goddess, but now rather of the cultivated 
earth. She is specifically a corn-goddess, but also, 
more generally, Kaprrocpbpo^, as Avell os ‘ she who 
sends up gifts ’ while her functions 

concern vegetation and the fruits of the earth as 
well as flocks and herds. She is also equated with 
Rhea-Cybele, herself a primitive Earth-mother. 

'The ritual of the Thesmophoria points to Demeter^ with 
Kore, as Earth-goddess. Live pigs, along with dou)rh images 
of serpents and of the were thrown into underground 

sanctuaries, and the rite was intended to promote the growth 
of fruits and of human offspring. H The fle«h of the pigs vs as 
afterwards mixed with the seed-corn, to promote an abundant 
harvest. All these offerings symbolized fertility, and the 
throwing of them into underground places resembles the 
custom of burying offerings to the Earth-goddess. 

Kore has also characteristics of an Earth-goddess, 
and was once probably one with Demeter. She, 
too, is Kap 7 ro(p 6 pos, and in the representations of her 
return from Hades, the return of an Earth-goddess, 


(1894), pp. 488, 684. 
7 Crooke, i. 30 f.; 


Hopkins, Rsl. gf India, Boston, 1895, p. 


« Campbell, Thirteen Years' Service amongst Wild, Tribes of 
Ehondistan, Loudon, 1864, p. 62 f.; MaePherson, Memor. of 
Service in India, Ivondon, 18^, ch. 6. 


® Tac. Qerm, 40. 


10 Adam of Bremen, iv. 26. . ^ , 

11 Krohn, ‘Finn. Beitr. zur germ. Myth.’ [Sonderabdry^ aus 
den knnisch.-ugr. Forschungen, 1904 and 1906], Helsingfors, 

1906, p. 244f.; Mogk, Oerouxnische Mythologies, Strossburg, 

1907, lii. 866 f.; Jaekel, ‘ Die Hauptgattin des Istvaeen,’ Ztschr. 
/. detUsch. PhU. xxiv. [1891] 289 f. ; de la Saussaye, Rel. of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, pp. 248 f., 2091. 


1 MacCulloch, llel. of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, i911, pp. 
81. 87, 40 f., 67, 68; cf. ERE iii. SQb, 280, 288b, 287*. 

2 Rigi'eda, v. 84. 

3 Crooke, i. 29, 105 ; Colebrooke, Essays, Ixindon, 1878, i. 220. 

4 See Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 687. 

• Jensen, Kosvwl. der Bab. p. 199. 
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the awakening of the Earth in Spring, evoked by 
ritual actions, t,g, striking the eartn with hammers, 
may be seen.^ While Demeter is said to have 
visited the earth with dearth, in anger at Pluto’s 
rape of Kore, an older myth may have explained 
this as the result of her own disappearance, as in 
the case of Ishtar. Tiie Pliigaleian nYth of her 
retirement to a cave because of Poseidon a violence, 
and the consequent death of vegetation, points 
also in this direction.* 

The great goddess of the old Cretan religion was 
probably an Earth-mother, the prototype of the 
Great Mother of the gods, tlie goddess identified 
with the Cretan Khea and the Phrygian Cvbele, 
and who is primarily the fruitful earth, mother of 
gods and men. Tlie (ireat Mother is often identified 
with Demeter and Gaia. 

Among the Romans the primitive Earth-spirit, 
who was j)ersonified as Terra Mater, or Tellus, 
may also be seen behind sucli female divinities as 
Ups, Ceres (the equivalent of Demeter), Bona Dea, 
and Dea Dia. At the Fordicidia j>regnant cows 
were sacrificed to Tellus, the unborn calves being 


by him,I and he is also of opinion that the myth of Otiria* 
members scattered over Etf.vpt may point to a similar custom 
there,as sngKested In the scattering of tha ashes of red-haired 

victims over the flelds.a 

7 . Earth as Mother. —The belief m the earth as 
the mother of men may be seen in the myth which 
told how the first men came out of the earth, of 
which there are many N. and S. American, Zulu, 
Eskimo, aboriginal Indian, Mexican, and Peruvian 
instances.* Greece also had myths of earth-l>om 
tribes (aiV(Jx^ov<rf), cls well as of Erichthoniiis, the 
son of Earth. In other myths, men emerge from 
stones, trees, plants, etc., or, again, the creator 
moulds them from earth or clay. These are 
divergent forms of tlie same myth. 

Cf the Bab. myth of Ea-bani created from clay, and the 
sugKeation of similar myths in Gn 27 In Ps and Job 

there appear to be traces of the myth of man’s emergence 
from earth.® 

The belief is further seen in the idea that children 
buried in the Earth may be re-born,« and a con¬ 
nexion between the two ideas is found in the 
custom of barren women resorting to the place 
whence men first emerged from earth.Dieterich 
has shown® that the Roman and Hindu custom of 


torn from them and burnt, while the ashes were 
used at the FaHlia along with the blood of the 
‘October horse.’* This savage piece of ritual, in 
which the Vestals were concerned, is clearly of 
ancient date and intended to assist Earth’s fertility, 
or ‘ to procure the fertility of the corn now growing 
in the womb of Mother Earth.Tellus was also 
invoked with Ceres at the Sementivoi to protect 
the seed, and offerings of cakes and a pregnant 
sow were made.® Tellus was associated with the 
under world and the manes, as Demeter was with 
the dead, and she was invoked in the marriage 
ritual.® Earth was thus to the early Romans, as 
to the Greeks, the giver of fruits, as well as of 
children, while to her, as to a kind mother, men 
returned at death (see the ^rave-inscriptions). 
The cult of Tellus and other divinities connected 
with the Earth was carried far and wide by the 
Romans, who assimilated them to local earth- 
divinities of other lands.^ 

The ancient Mexicans knew Earth as ‘Mother 
of all,’ and invoked her at oatii-taking, eating 
some earth sacramentally. Centeotl, goddess of 
the maize, must be regarded as an Earth-goddess. 
She was ‘ nourisher of men,* as well as ‘ our revered 
mother,’ and was sometimes represented as a frog, 
the symbol of the moist earth, with many mouths 
and breasts. She was also the hringer of children, 
and was represented hearing a child. Her festivals 
fell in spring and summer, and at the latter a 
woman representing her was slain.® In Peru, 
where, as in Mexico, myth told how the first men 
came out of the earth, Pachamama, Mother Earth, 
w£w worshipped, e.g. at harvest, when corn and 
chicha were offered to her. A cult of Earth was 
also carried on in grottos and caves, and oracles 
were sought there.® 

Sacrifices to earth-deities are laid on the ground, buried, or 
thrown into a hole. 10 Human victims were often slain ^ 
agricultural ritual ; the earth or seed was watered with their 
blood, or their flesh was buried, to promote fertility, whether 
the victim was a propitiatory offering or, as Frazer u’niaintains, 
a representative of the deity of vegetation. Example.s from 
N. America, Mexico, Africa, Indo-Gnma, and India are cited 

' See Harrison, Frol, to the Study of Greek Cambridge, 

1909, p. 276 f. ; Hellenic Joum., 19(10, j). ]06f. 

2 Pans. VIII. XXV. 42 ; see below, § 8. 

• Ovid, Fasti, iv. 631 f., 733 f. 

* Fow'ler, Rojnan Feet., London, 1899, p. 71. 

® Ovid, Fasti, i. 658 f. 6 Servius on Aen. iv. 166. 

7 Toutain, Les Cuites patens dans Vempire remain, Paris, 
1907, i. 338 f. 

« Muller, 491; R6ville, Rel. of Mex, and Peru, London, 1884, 

pp. 73, 9.5. 

» Muller, 312, 869; Riiville, 197. 

10 Besides the examples referred to, see also Ling Roth, Nat. 
of Sarawak, London, 189^ i. 190; de Smet, 351; r>ang, 3fyth^ 
Ritual arid Rrl.'i ii. 28l: T\lor, ii. 273 (Germany. Gipsies). 
n(?B2ii. 215. 


cremating children arose from the belief that Earth 
could give to the child’s soul a new birth, and that 
the common folk-answer to the question, ‘ VViiere 
do the children come from?’—viz. ‘Out of stones, 
holes,’ etc.—may be a relic of the myth of Earth 
as mother of men. But F^artli is not only the 
womb but the tomb of all, and men return to her 
womb, from which they may be re-born. Hence 
the belief in the restlessness of the shade whose 
body is left unhuried may he connected with the 
idea tliat burial in the womb of f^arth is necessary 
to re-birth. Hence also it is often sufficient to 
throw a little earth on the corpse to ensure rest to 
the spirit. Men were often buried in the position 
in which the child rests in the womb ; or, again, 
the dying were laid on the earth, or a little earth 
was placed on them to facilitate the pas.sage of the 
soul to its true home. Analogous is the cu.stom of 
laying the newly-born child on the ground— 
probably as a consecration to Mother Earth, or to 
obtain her protection and strength.® 

All these beliefs and customs, and the myth of 
Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair, are the result 
of the analogy wdiich man saw between the nroces.sea 
of conception and hirtli, and those by wliich the 
earth brings forth. Hence in many languages the 
words for begetting, sowing, and ploughing, for 
semen and the seed sown in the earth, for woman 
or the female organ of generation and the field or 
furrow, for the male organ and the ploughshare, 
are the same, or are used metaphorically one for 
the other (dpSw, crwelpw, Heb. zera\ Bab. zSru, etc.).*® 
Hence Earth was regarded as fertilized by Heaven, 
or by the rain (cf. the Eleusinian formula te, 

‘ Rain,’ addressed to Heaven, and xce, ‘ Be fruitful,’ 
to Earth); hence, too, the myth of Earth sown 
with stones which spring up as men, or of plants 
growing from human semen spilt on the ground. 
Earth, as a fruitful mother impregnated like a 
female, was easily regarded as mother of men and 
KovpoTp6(pos. For this reason the process or symbols 
of begetting are believed to react magically on 
Earth’s productive powers, and conversely the 
rites for Earth’s fruitfulness on that of man. The 
1 2381. 2/5.11.142. 

3 Plut. de Is. et Osir. 73; Diod. Sic. 1. 88. 

* Brinton, 261 f.; I>ang, Myth, Rit. and Rel.’^ i. 174 ; FL xx. 
[1909] 377, 391, 892 f. ; Preuss, ARW vil. [1904 ] 234; Balboa, 
Hist, du P4rou, 4 (in vol. vli. of Ternaux-Oompans, Voyages, 
Paris, 1837-41). 

» See d/f IF vili. (1905) 161 f., 660 f. 

® See KRE iv. 831, and Spencer-Gillon*, 836. 

7 Brinton, 268. 0 Mutter Krde, Leipziff, 1905, p. 21 f. 

•Dieterich, 6f. ; ARW x. (1907) 168, xl. (1908) 402 (Afru^n); 
ERE ii. 64(>‘, 662^ (Teutons), 649*’ (Romans). 

JO Cf. ARW X. 158 f ; Lucret. iv. 1266-7; Vergil, Georg. ilL 
136; Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. ii. 283; QuFdn. 
ii. 223 ; Dieterich. 47. 109. 
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riteR of the 'KppyjrotpopLa helped the fruitfulness of 
Kanh and man, and during them <pa\\ol of dough 
were Hung into the earth. Symbolic sexual acts, 
as well as sexual union, often performed on the 
fiehls, are held to assist fertility, and the myth of 
the union of lasion and Demeter on a thrice- 
ploughed field probably arose out of such ritual 
actvS.^ The marriage of Heaven and Earth is some¬ 
times celebrated ritually, as in the Leti Islands, 
where the sun is HU|»j)OHe(l to come down and 
fertilize hearth at the ramy season, this being made 
the occiision of a festival in which the sexes unite." 
Women, because of the analogy of their fruitful¬ 
ness with that of Earth, or liecause they first 
practised agriculture, have usually a jirominent 
])lace in agricultural ritual. And, again, because 
(»f F^arth’s influence on human productiveness, or 
because children were supposed to come from earth. 
Earth is sometimes involved in marriage rites. 

8. Earth and under-Earth.—Earth as the tomb 
of all became the abode of the dead ; and hence 
many Earth-divinities are associated with the 
latter, since therein little dill’erence between E.arth 
and under-Earth, things ^oowing on it spiingmg 
from below the surface. ITaces of this are found 
in Celtic religion ; and in Creece, Caia was associnted 
with festivals of the dead, and was also called 
Vri epithet also shared by Dcmeier, 

whose cult at Plugaleia proves her connexion with 
the under woi Id ; wliile the dead werij called 
Ari/ji’/}TpLoi. Mole obvious still is the connexion of 
Korc with I’luto, lord of Hades and giver of all 
blessings whiidi come from the earth, just as 
Trophonios, an under-wmrld deity, was the ‘ nourish¬ 
ing god. Most Greek Earth-aivinitics have this 
twofold character.* The Roman 'rellus was also 
associated with the under world. Allatu, the Rah. 
lady of Hades, may have been an F^arth-goddoss 
(§ 0 ), and, contrariwise, Ishtar may have been a 
oddess of the under world. Her images have 
een found in Phoenician graves ; and Aphrodite, 
her counterpart in Greece, was occasionally asso¬ 
ciated with the under world.^ The death of Earth 
in winter would also help to suggest a connexion 
of the Earth-goddess with the region of the dead. 
Mythology, however, tended to separate Earth 
from uiulor-Earth, and the death of vegetation was 
explained by saying that the Earth-goddess was 
detained in the under world by its ruler—Ishtar 
by Allatu, Kore by Pluto. 

The connexion is further seen In the similar methods ol 
e\okin(f the return of the E^rth-eoddess In spring and the 
spirits of the dead, i.e. by striking tne ground.® 

Litbraturb.—T his is indicated in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

EARTHQUAKES.— See Prodigies and Pok 

TENTS. 

EASTER ISLAND.—I. Name, geography, 
and ethnology. —Easter Island is the most easterly 
inhabited island of the Polynesian group, situated 
in the Pacific Ocean about 1100 miles south-east ol 
Pitcairn Island, and forming an irregular triaiigh 
with an area of al)out 34 sq. miles. Its name is 
derived from the current belief that it was dis¬ 
covered by Roggeveen on Easter Day (6th April), 
1722. The natives call it ‘ Te Pito te Henna,’ or 
‘ the navel and uterus,’ from a .seeming resemb 
lance of the volcanoes Rana Roraka to the nave 
(pito) and Rana Kao to the uterus {heiiua). Ii 
1770 the Spaniards named the island San Carlos, 
and througliout southern Polynesia it is known as 
Raj>a Nui, though this name aates back only to the 

1 See Dieterich, 94 ; Mannhardt, Wald- uixd FtldkuUe, Berlin, 
1877, i. 469f., 480f. ; E'razer, ii. 206. 

‘i GB‘i ii. 205. 

3 Rohde, Pftyche^, Tubingen, 1907, i. 206. 

4 Perrot-Chipiez, lii. 202 ; Farnell, CGS, 1896 ff., ii. 627. 

® Cf. Harrison, JoumeU, 1900, p. 106 f. ; Paus. viii 

». I ; CF, 207 ; TS ii. 3. 89. 


event h decade of the nineteenth century. It has 
also been called Teapy and M’aihu by the natives. 
Many explorers have visited the island, but none 
;taye(l long enougli to make a thorough investiga¬ 
tion, previous to the expedition of the United 
Slates Steamship Mohicdu^ which remained there 
from 18th to SIst Dee. 1886. The natives of 
Easter Island are of coin})aratively small .stature, 
the large.st skeleton measured on the Mohican ex¬ 
pedition being somewhat less than six feet in 
Vtiigtb. The w'omen are smaller-boned, shorter, 
ind fairer than the men. The children have some¬ 
what the complexion of Europeans, but grow 
darker with age from constant exposure to sun 
and trade-winds, although the covered portions of 
the body retain their light colour. The coar.se 
black hair is straight, or wavy, hut never kinky, 
the no.se straight, eyes daik-brown with thin daik 
brows and la.slies, cheek-bones prominent, lips thin, 
and heard scanty. The geiu'ial facial ap[»earaiice 
thus correspmids (making due allow-ance lor scul}»- 
tural exaggerations) with tlie physiognomy of the 
statues. 'The breasts of the w-omen aie round, 
rather large, w'cll up on (lie «;hest, and with small 
nipples hut larger aieohi'-, tliough neither so great 
nor so dark as in many oilier I’olynesian i.slaiids. 
In the oldest adult males the pilage on the body is 
often very thick. 

2. Tatuing, which wa.s introduced by immigrants 
from the Marquesas Islands some two centuries 
ago, is not practised at the present time, but the 
older nalive.s arc thus decorated, chielly on the 
face, neck, waist, and legs, although no special 
de.sign is adhered to, and its object is solely orna¬ 
mental. The women are more elaborately and 
extensively tatued than the men. The bodies 
were also painted in early times, while the cloth¬ 
ing consisted of scant garments, chielly of tnppa 
cloth, over the shoulders and about the loins. 
Feather hats wore w orn on various occasions, but 
without apparent religious significance, exceiit 
possibly in cases of marriage-feasts, and wdien the 
chiefs used them as insignia of olfice. 

3 . The early population of Easter Island is un¬ 
known, but it IS practically certain that it was 
never very great. It is known, liowover, that tlicir 
numbers have suHered serious depletion in conse¬ 
quence of the brutal deportation of the islanders 
by I’eru in 1863. In 1868 there wo.re 900, hut 
500 were removed to Tahiti in 1875, and three 
years later 300 more emigrated to the Gamhier 
Archipelago. At the time of the Mohman's visit 
in 1886 the natives still on the island numbered 155. 

4 . The general ethical status of the Rajia Nuis, 
at least in modern times, is relatively liigli. The 
women are modest and of a higher moral standard 
than almost any of the other IMlynesians. In 
dis])o.sition the natives are cheerful, contented, and 
hospitable. Intoxicating drinks, even htva, are 
wholly iinknow'n. Thieving was common, hut was 
not regarded as immoral, d'lio thief was under 
the protection of a special divinity, and was be¬ 
lieved to he detected only w hen the theft did not 
meet with tlie deity’s approval. A system of re¬ 
taliation exi.'-teil, liy which the person w-rongcd 
might regain the property plundered, the thief in 
no wise foifeiting social respect or position, A 
darker side of their ethics, how’ever, is jiresented 
by the cruelty w hich w'as meted out to their con¬ 
quered foes after the conclusion of their wars. 
Pre-nuptial iiricliastity w-as common, and after 
marriage the husband was at lihcity to lend or sell 
his wife to another for as long a time as he wished, 
receiving her hack witliout detriment to the self- 
respect of any concerned. Adultery, on th(5 otlier 
hand, was punished with death. Divorce de¬ 
pended on the w’ill of the niaiiied pair. Suicide 
W'as extremely common, infanticide wa.s rare, and 
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rites were unknown. The aged foun^ 
little respect or consideration. Despite Christiai 
influences, there are obvious traces of an earlie 
custom of marriage by purchase, the price, whicl 
generally consisted of sugar-cane and other edibles, 
being consumed in honour of the betrothal. 

5 . Amusements t^-day, except at a marriage 
feast or on the arrival of a vessel, are very rare 
but the ancient dances are still retained. Tliesi 
are essentially pantomimic, and in tljern the aims 
are employed more than the logs. A small 
dancing-paddle, or wand, is a prominent feature 
of the })osturing. There are also kxila-hula dances 
of an erotic type, but the sexes seldom dance to¬ 
gether. The hula-hula seems to have been danced 
cliietly at the annual election of a military chief, 
the celebration in honour of it lasting a month. 

6 . In ancient times the government of Easter 
Island was an arbitrary monarchy. 'Fhe HU))remo 
authority, whicli was ^'aaA'i-priestly, wjis vested in a 
king, and was hereditary in his family. He ruled 
over the entire island, which was divided into 
districts, each name<l and presided over by a chief. 
There was no special code of laws, custom dclining 
the rights of the natives. Each tribe wjus entirely 
independmit of any other, and in the continual 
conllicts wliicli took place the king and his family 
were held sacred and were not troubled by cither 
victory or defeat. Since the kidnap[)ing of the 
jrimdpal chiefs and of Maurata, the last of a long 
ine of kings, by the Peruvians in ISbd, and their 

subsequent death in slavery, there has been no 
acknowledged authority among the Kapa Nuis. 

7 . In war the only weanons known to the 
natives were obsidian-pointecl spears, short clubs, 
and stones, all of wliiidi were used with great 
skill. Shields were unknown, and tliere was no 
class of trained warriors. 

8 . The ancient islanders buried their dead lying 
at full length, usually with the head towards the 
sea. The bodies were wrapped in dried grass 
bound together by a seilge mat; but later tapva^ or 
native cloth, was used instead of the mat. There 
seems to have been no special place of burial, 
although the platforms and the caves were fav¬ 
ourite depositories fur the dead. The bodies are 
now fre(piently exposed to Jinimals and the ele¬ 
ments, and are later thrust into their tinal places 
of interment without ceremony. 'Idie skulls of 
chiefs seem to have been marked with special 
<'lan-tokenH, and numbers of such crania have been 
found. 

9 . Cannibalism was practised until a recent date, 
and an old legend states that children were some¬ 
times devouied by their parents to satisfy the 
craving for human tlesh. There is no evhlence, 
how’ever, that cannibalism was a ritual ceremony. 

10 . The general style of architecture seems to 
have been of two kinds. The more temporary form 
was that of the rectangular liouse built of bark or 
reeds and supported by posts set in the interstices of 
the stone foundation. Idiese structures were from 
10 ft. to 15 ft. in length and 6 ft. to 8 ft. in width. 
They had a thatched gable roof and nearly straight 
sides, one of which contained the door. In con¬ 
structing the stone hut, which formed the second 
type, a convenient hill or rock was generally taken 
for tlie back wall. From this were laid side walls 
varying in thickness from 3 ft. to 7 ft., the shape 
being determined in great part by topographical 
‘conditions, and no definite plan was axiopted. The 
front wall was constructed in the same way as tlie 
side, with the excejition of the door, wliich was 
formed of two stone posts over which was laid a 
slab of stone, the entrance averaging a height of 
20 inches and a width of 19 inches. In some 
houses two doors are found. The material used 
was ba.saltic rock. The average proportions of 


these dwellings are as follows; height from flooi 
to ceiling, 4 ft. 6 in. ; thickness of walls, 4 ft. 
10 in. ; width and length of rooms, 4 ft. 6 in. and 
12 ft. 9 in. respectively. The ceiling was made of 
slabs reaching from wall to wall. This was topped 
by a mound of earth, which was covered with 
sod, making the hut ellectually rainproof. In a 
few instances there are dwellings having one or 
more rooms or)eniiig from the main one. A small 
place was liollowed out of tlie wall of every dwell¬ 
ing, to hold the household gods and any valu¬ 
ables which the inhabitants might pos.sess. This 
7 /oi.?i-closet is remarkable in that it is frequently 
roofed by a true arcli of lava with a keystone. 
Near Amihoirangaro Point there is a roiiml tower 
12 It. in diameter and 20 ft. in height, supposed to 
have been u.sed as a look-out to observe the move¬ 
ments of turtles. Another sucli tower, whose 
sliaft measures 24^ ft., may he seen near Ahua- 
kajm. It stands in the centre of a narrow j)latform 
07 ft. long. 

In Easter Island, as elsewhere in the Polynesian 
Islands, an important form of arcliitecture was the 
construction of long, narrow platforms wliich cor¬ 
respond to the Polynesian uiarais. The platforms 
are usually near tlie ))each on high ground, and 
are built with }>arallel walls of 8 (]uarea stones laid 
togetlier, hut umemented. Inside these \\all 8 , at 
irregular intervals, were built small tombs. Be¬ 
tween these, and extending to the top of the re¬ 
taining wails, were thrown small stones until the 
horizontal plane of the jilatform was completed. 
Into this rubble were set the rectangular stones 
upon which the images stand. Finally, wings 
were built sloping from the horizontal plane to tlie 
p*()und. Then* are 113 jilatforms in all on Easter 
sland, each with a name. The largest, 'rongariki, 

8 150 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, and 8 ft. liigh, excluding 
Jie wings, but with these it mea.sures 540 tt., ana 
Jie platforms vary in character and condition from 
his to mere shapeless masses of stone. I'ongariki 
was adorned with fifteen statues, all hut one of 
which have fallen face downward on the inshore side 
and are mostly liroken. Another jilatform, named 
Vinapu, has six wings. Behind this is a round 
area 225 ft. in diameter. There is evidence to 
uggest that this was the ancient place of assembly 
or feasts and native ceremonies, and other jilat- 
orms show similar spaiuis, the platform of Aiiao- 
aka having behind it a large triangle paved with 
cobbles. 

Altars, which are said to have been erected for 
mcrilice, are found in the rear of some of the plat- 
'orms. They are built of a single shaft, generally 
)f vesicular lava, or sometimes of the material 
roni which the images and crowns were marie, and 
r'ary in height from 5 ft. to 10 ft., squared from 
3^ ft, to 4 ft. on each face. They stand in the 
jentre of a smoothly-paved terrace, and tlie sides 
and plinth are covered with figures sculjitured in 
'ow relief, which, unfortunately, are too worn to 
be determined. There are traces of fire on the top 
)f these stones, hut no charred human bones have 
been found, so that the idea that they were used 
or human sacrifice may be discarded, esjiecially as 
Iiey are unlike the altars used in the other Poly- 
lesian islands for this purpose. 

II. The art seems to have been of a crude and 
imple tj'pe. Slabs painted white, red, and black 
lave been discovered. Some of the figures upon 
,hem resemble birds, while others are remarkable 
eprodiictions of European ships. Sculptured rocks, 
;ome of which seem to be prior to all remains ex- 
:ept a ruined village west of Kotateke Mountain, 
ave also been found. These are covered with 
shea, turtles, and a bird-like figure which jiro- 
mhly represents Meke Meke. On the wooden 
ilubs and wide-bladed paddles designs of heads 
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may be plainly seen. Carved necklaces, which 
were worn during the dances, also exist. 

All the stone for the monoliths of Easter Island 
was quarried either in the southern part of the 
crater of Kana Horaka or else on the western slope 
of the mountain. The workshops of the image- 
builders were situated in both of these places. 
The workman first chose an appropriate rock, 
then made a rough drawing of nis subject in a 
recumbent position, and finally carved and com¬ 
pleted the statue with the exception of cutting it 
loose from the rock. This was done last of all, 
and with caution, to avoid breakage. There are 
about 248 statues in, or very near, the crater of 
Rana Uoraka, in various states of preservation. 
Their weight varies from ten to forty tons. An 
anlinisheil image, the largest on the island, mea¬ 
sures 70 ft. in length and 14^ ft. across the body. 
The head itself is 28^ ft. long. The faces of these 
images, which alone are finished with any degree 
of care, have receding foreheads, high cheek-bones, 
straight noses, firm lips, long orthognathous chins, 
and ears of an exaggerated oval shape, possibly re¬ 
presenting an early custom of elongating the lobes 
oy means of pendants. 'Fhe backs of the heads 
are square, on account of tlie way in which the 
statues were freed from the living rock. Little care, 
if any, was given to finishing the body, which in no 
case extended below the hips. The heads were 
invariably flat on the top, to allow for the adjust¬ 
ment of the red tufa crowns with which all the 
images were originally adorned. Of these crowns 
the largest is 12^ ft. in diameter. In three or four 
instances female statues occur. In feature the 
images correspond closely with the household gods 
already mentioned, except that the latter are made 
of wood, with eyes of bone and obsidian ; and, unlike 
the images, they have the liody entirely finished. 
They range from 2 ft. to 8 ft. in length, and are 
more modern than the stone household gods. The 
usual view is that they were images of noted per¬ 
sons ; but from the analogy of l^olynesian religion 
in general they seem originally to have been closely 
connected with the cult of (fcceased chiefs, or, in 
other words, were the outgrowth of ancestor- 
worship. 

12 . d’he language of Te I’ito te Henua is un¬ 
mistakably Polynesian, being most closely akin 
to the Maori of New Zealand, and this is the only 
islancl of the group which has an alphabet. 'There 
are numerous wooden tablets in the possession of 
the natives, each of which is believed to contain a 
difl'erent tradition. The characters on them are 
pictorial symbols, and wore incised with obsidian 
points in straight lines on a sunken channel. Some 
of these tablets seem to have been made of drift¬ 
wood, very possibly parts of a canoe. They vary 
in size from 5^ in. by 4 in. to 5 J ft. by 7 inches. 'I'he 
art of reading them was hereditary in the families 
of the kings and chiefs, although in isolate<l cases 
a priest or teacher might deci}»her them. Ure 
Vaeiko, an old inhabitant of Easter Island, related 
the traditions contained in the tablets, and his 
version was afterwards corrolKuated by another 
man, Kaitae by name, who claimed to be directly 
descended from the last kinL^ Maurata. At least 
approximate translations of these are given by 
Thompson and Geiseler (onn. exit, infra). 

13 . The early religion ot Rapa Nui was distinctly 
Polynesian in type. The chief god was Meke 
Meke, who was the creator of all, and who is re¬ 
presented in the sculptures of Orongo, and in the 
paintings, as a bird-like figure. In his honour a 
feast was held annually in duly, at Orongo, when 
eggs of sea-birds were brought from the rocky islets 
of Mutu Rail Kail and Mutu Nui. a few hundred 
yards from Rapa Nui itself—he who first brought 
an egg unbroken having certain rights to food and 


privileges, as being especially honoured of 
Meke Meke. This god is evidently the Polynesian 
Tangalqa, the sky-god, who is represented in many 
Polynesian cosmogonic myths as a bird, originally 
imprisoned in a gigantic egg (see Co.smogony 
[Polynesian]). 'There w'ere numerous other gods 
and goddes.ses, to wliose conjugal union was as¬ 
cribed the origin of all existing things, as told by 
one of the tablets. Unfortunately the account is 
too brief for any re-construction of the mythology, 
since it is merely a list of such statements as ‘ God 
Agekai and goddess Hepeue produced obsidian.’ 
It is known, however, that there was a god of fish 
named Mea Ika. There was also a god of birds 
called Era Nuku, whose wife was Manana, and 
who had the shape of a tish. Another bird-god 
was Mea Moa, while the honito fish had a distinct 
deit}^ Mea Kahi. 'The god of theft has already 
been mentioned. Legend tr/ict‘s the coming of the 
Ra}»a Nuis, under their king Hotu-Matiia, in two 
)ro<ts from the we.st, and likewise tells of a conflict 
)e(.ween the Vinapii and 'Toiigariki elans which re¬ 
sulted in the destnicl ion of plat forms and the over¬ 
throw of statues, so that the fallen images are still 
called ‘ dead,’ while those yet standing are ‘ alive,* 
and are believed to have slain their prostrate foes. 
'This tradition may well represent an aetual inter¬ 
necine war, whicl) would not be unprecedented in 
Ea.ster Island, although some explorers prefer to 
explain the desolation of Te I’ito te Henua by the 
hypothesis of a seismic disturbance. 'The date of 
this destruction, whatever its cause, seems to have 
been about the middle of the 17 th century. 

'The exact import of the statues is a matter of 
doubt. They are acknowledged to represent chiefs 
and men of prominence ; yet, on the other hand, it 
is said that th®y, like the housidiold gods, received 
no worship. A priori^ however, this is extremely 
doubtful, especially as the platforms where they 
are placed are favourite places of burial. It is 
more probable that the statues and, at least to 
some extent, the household gods, through whom 
communication was held with the spirits, represent 
the ancestor-cult of the early Rapa Nuis, and that 
they thus find their analogue in the Melanesian 
images erected as memorials of tindalos, although 
having in themselves no mana, or supernatural 
power (cf. (’odrington. The Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, pp. 173-174). 'The statues are still objects 
of veneration to tlie natives of Easter Island, and 
are even believed to ))ossess mana. They are 
protcctetl by tabu (called rahui in this island), 
w hich is indicated in Rapa Nui by a white stone 
set on three common stones. The household gods 
seem to have received some sort of homage at the 
princij»Jil feasts, esp(;cially at the time of the 
ripening of the fruits, the fishing season, and the 
gathering of eggs. Temples were unknown, and 
worship w'as performed in the open air. The 
problem of altars has already been discussed. 

Fetishism was also part of the religious belief of 
the island. 'The tiinoika, or fetish-board, was a 
whalebone paddle, 30 in. long by 14 in. wide, 
which was waved to the accomnaninient of in¬ 
cantations to injure an enemy, while the rnpa, or 
lotato-fetish, a double-bladed paddle some 2 ft. 
ong, was employed in similar fashion to protect 
the potato crops against diought or insects. Still 
more interesting are the alna xnangaro, or fetish 
stones, small pebbles, either rough or fashioned, 
w hich were buried beneath the houses to ensure 
good fortune. 

In early times the Easter Islanders had many 
.superstitions, and had recourse to prayers, charms, 
incantations, and amulets to ward off evil and to 
bring good luck. 'They believed in a future life, 
to which, after death, the soul departed, there to 
be rew’arded or punislied as it deserved. For this 
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reason a small hole was left near the top of the 
burial-place, so that the spirit of the dead might 
pass forth. Deiiied spirits wore supposed to be 
constantly roaming about the earth and to inlluence 
human atlairs. They appeared to, and com¬ 
municated with, sleeping persons in vrsions or 
dreams. Gnomes, goblins, and giiouls were said 
to live in inaccessible caves and to prowl around 
aiter dark. The islanders of to-day are extremely 
auperstitious, and live in constant dread of tlie 
oaneful power of demons and supernatunil beings. 
Circuimasion is unknown to the Kapa Nuis, and 
there is no word equivalent to it in tlieir language. 

14. 'File antiquities of Kapa Nui are not without 
their parallels in other Ihjiynesian islands, although 
the monuments decrease in importance as one 
advances eastward. Thus the island of liapa 
some *J<)00 miles west of Easter Island, confain.'- 
terraces of ma'^sive turretted stone forts, while the 
tombs of the 'rui-Tongas in Tongatabu, the chie 
island of the Tonga grouf), form nineteen truncated 
pyramids, each about 100 ft. s(juareat the ba^e ami 
25 ft. bigb, many ot the coral conciete blocks 
measuring 18 ft. in length hy 5^ ft. in heiglit, and 
3 ft. in width, and weighing over twenty tons. A 
inegalithic dolmen, each of whose si(ies weighs 
fifteen tons, and wdth a top, brought, acciudiiig to 
tradition, hy boat fiom Wallis Klaml, more than 
600 miles distant, is also found in the same i.'-.land. 
In Tinian, one of the Ladrones, are two rows of 
columns resembling the upiightsof the dolmen in 
Tongatabu, each cat^ped with a hemisphere, flat 
side up, and weigliing four tons. Ponape, in the 
Caroline group, contains marvellous cyclo]>.cau 
ruins of basaltic prisms brought from a quany ten 
miles distant, and ruins are also found m various 
other islands of tlie same grou{) (see Guillenaid, 

A t(sf r f/fusin, ii., f.ondon, 1894, pp. 452, 500,515, 
519, 522, 527, 549, 554). 

LiTKKAriRR.—Philippi, Isla (U f'asnta y mis habita^xtss, 

(ie Chile, 1873; Stolpe, Pask-tm, Stockholm, iss.i; 
Geiseler, Die Oster-Inset, Berlin, 1883; Thompson. ‘Te I’lto 
te fleima, or Foster Island,’ in Report 0/ the (United States 
yatiimal Museum (for 1889), i)p. 447-532, Washinirton, Is'.U ; 
Cooke. ^ Tu Pito t-e Henua,' ib. (for 1897) i. 089-72,3, Washingtoj», 
1899; Gana, Viaud, and Ballesteros, La Isla de Pascua, 
Santiago de Chile, 19it3 (reprint of work published between 
187(1 and 1875 ; biblio-raphy, pp. 149-101]; Lehmann, ‘ Mono- 
gra])hie InlOiographi.pie sur Tile do P.a(jues,' in A nthropos, \i 
(1907) 141-I.5I, 257-2(.i8 ; Roussel, ‘ Vocubulairo de lu langue de 
I’ile de I'dques ou Kapanui,’ in Museon, new ser. ix. (1908) 159- 
KloRENCK L. (jRAV. 

EASTERN CHURCH.'— The Clnirch nhieh 
believes lierself to be the canonical heir ot the 
ancient umliviib.Ml Church, remaining in the Faith 
and Orders of tiie lirstagesof Christianity, is called 
‘Orthodox’ or ‘ Kastern.’ Both these names dis¬ 
tinguish her from, and contra.st her with, her sister, 
tlie W^esterii Church, which has excommunicated 
her, as well as from all tlie Protestant communities 
which have seceded from the latter. The name 
‘ Orthodox Church,’ on the one hand, expnjs.si^s 
the idea that she is the Church of Christ which 
maintains the correct belief; the appellation 
‘ l''astcin Church,’ on the other hand, in connexion 
with tiu' division of the ancient Komaii Empire, 
points primarily to the Kastern lialf in contrast 
with the W'e.sterii, of wliich the centre is the 
Churcli of Rome. Yet, inasmuch as the Western 
Cliurch, under the Pope, by introducing innova¬ 
tions regarding the foundations of government 
and reguirding faith, at length separated lierself 
from the Eastern Church, the name ‘ Eastern ’ 
acquired a moral sigiiiticance, jiointing to the 
Church as the possessor and cliam[>iori of tlie 
ancient traditional faitli, in contrast with the 
deviating Western Churcli. Thus also, though she 

> Besides this general article, there will be separate articles 
under the titles Grkkk Cmurcm and Ui ssian Church, to w’hich 
-his article is intended to be an introduction. 


has long ago extended greatly towards the North 
and incTutles the Russians, she continues none the 
less to give herself the title of ‘ Eastern,’ and tiius 
to recall, on the one hand, the former eminence of 
the Orthodox Church of the East, and to bind her¬ 
self, on the other hand, to the ancient Church of 
which she claims to be the canonical and genuine 
heir. 

Besides the Christians of those ancient land.s in 
winch the Orthodox Church prematurely extended 
her bounds, she numbers now about a hundred 
million believers, includinj^^ since the 9tli cent., 
the Russians. She consists of fourteen self- 
governing Cinirches, that is, Churches eompletely 
independent and autocenlialous in regard to in. 
ternal administration. These are as toliows : 

1. The Fk'umeriica! I’alriarchate of Constantinople. 

2. The Patriarcfiate of Alexandria. 

3. The Patnarcliate of AnUoch. 

4 . The I’atriarcliate of Jerujialem. 

5. The Archir|>i.sc(»j>ate of Cyprus. 

6. Ttie Church of Itn.NHia. 

7. The Church of Orecce. 

8. Ttie Metroi>olis of Carlovica. 

9. The Church of Koumania. 

10. The C’hun'h of Serviu. 

It. Ttie Ar<-tiiepi.s<'opate of .Montenegro. 

12. Tlie .Meliopoli.s of tlorinannsladl. 

1.3. Ttie Metroi'olis of Biikow ina and I>alinat!a. 

14. The Holy Monastery of .Sinai, of whn h the Archfiishop, 

wliilst independent aa Abbot, is as AnOibistiop attadu'd for 
.spiiitual matters to the I’atnaudiate of Jerusalem, 

All these Churches, though siquiiate and inde¬ 
pendent, yet const It nte one l>udy, inasmuch as they 
possess (1) the same Idutli, (2) the same princifiltis 
of government, and (3) the same bases of woisiiip. 

I, The common Faith. — 'Fhe common Eaith of 
tlie Ortliodox Cdmrclies is drawn from the two 
sources of lovelatioii, according as tlie infallilile 
’hiircli has understood and interpreted them 
through lier hierarcliy, ei tlicr n.sscm bled in Synods, 
or by tlimii.selves teaching each tin; same doctrine. 
The founts and the rule of dogmatic instruction 
are the dogmatic decisions of the Ecumenical 
(.'ouncils, or those of local Synods eonlirmed by 
an Ecumenical Council. As secondary sources, 
Exj)(>siti«ms of the Eaitli are used, such as have 
been ecclesiastically accepted, inasmueli as they 
agree 1x1111 ecclesiastical doctiine. Smdi are the 
so-called Symbolical Books of the Eastern Church, 
especially tlie Orthoilox Contes^iuti ot Mogihus and 
that of Dositheos. 'I'he ehiet points of Orthodox 
doctrine are as follows :—Man, having trans- 
gres.Med the commandment ot Cod, fell from his 
oiiginal rigliteousness, 011 the one liand throwing 
off tlie true knowledge of God, on the other hand 
leaning generally towards evil. But the Son of 
God, having become inearnatci, and having been 
sacriticed on Golgotha, reconcile.s sinful mankind 
with God, and establishes His Cliurtdi for tlie con¬ 
tinual supply of the benelits of the Cioss. Thus the 
Church i.s the storehouse of truth and of sancti¬ 
fying grace ; through lier the believer is tauglit 
tlie genuine contents of tlie Faith, and by means 
of her seven Sacraments (Baptism, Anointing, the 
P5ucharist, Repentance, Ordination, Marriage, Ex¬ 
treme Unction) he is both justified and edified, 
tlirougli faith woiking by love, in the work of 
sanctilication and in advancement towards all that 
is good. The Saints are honoured as models of 
faith and virtue (by feasts, pictures, and relics), 
and their iiitercessioii with God is requested (cf. 
the Syml)olical Books of the Eastern Church, 
jmblislied hy Kimmel in two vols., Jena, 1843). 
File reader may further consult the numerous 
Orthodox Calecliisms, of which the principal is 
that of the Russian Plato; and the dogmatical 
works of the Russians Antonios, Makarios, and 
Sylvester, and in Greek those of Rossi’s Syatem of 
Doamatics of the Orthodox Eastern Catholic Church 
(vol. i., Athens, I9t)3), and Androutso’s Symbolics 
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from an Orthodox Point of View (Athens, 1901), 
and Dogmatic of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
(Athens, 1907). 

2. Church government.— The second chain bind¬ 
ing the autocephalous Clmrches into one whole is 
the common principles of government. These prin¬ 
ciples are supported by the holy Canons, by the 
Fathers, and by the administrative laws of the 
Einj)eror 8 , referring to the Church and completing 
the Canons. Among these canonical collections, 
entitled Nomocanon^ the most important is the 
Code given to Photius, which was sanctioned in 
920 by a great Council in Constantinople, and pro¬ 
claimed as having authority over all the Eastern 
Church, constituting the fundamental collection of 
her laws. More modern collections are, on the one 
hand, the so-called Rudder of the Intelligent Ship 
of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
the Orthodox^ published first at Leipzig in 1800; 
and, on the other hand, the Constitution of the 
Divine and Holy Canons, published by Ralh and 
Potli at Athens, in six volumes, in 1852 (Greek). 

According to the principles of Orthodox govern¬ 
ment, the head of the Church is Jesus Christ; but 
believers are distinguished into clergy, consisting 
of three grades (archpriests, priests, and deacons), 
and laity. Monastic life, without any division into 
grades, is a single organism resting upon the mon¬ 
astic arrangements of Basil the Great, reduced to 
Older by means of legal commands of ecclesiastical 
and political legislation. 

The monks (whose first and second orders wear 
cassocks) are spiritually subject to their local 
bishops, excepting the monks of t\\^ stauropegm^ 
and of the Imperial monasteries. The monasteries 
are distinguislied, according to their regimen, into 
cenohitic and idiorythmic.^ 

'fhe centre of each Church is the bishop, but 
the basis of administration of the autocepnalous 
Churches is the Synodical system, all questions of 
ecclesiastical administration and discipline being 
solved in regular or periodically convoked Synods. 
Not only spiritual Questions affecting ecclesiastical 
life and hierarchical organization are regulated by 
Church law, but partly also many relations of social 
life, which are bound up closely with that of the 
Church, such as questions of marriage, divorce, etc. 
In spite of all the ditl’erences which, owing to their 
relations towards the civil government. Canon Law 
presents from this point of view in the various 
autocephalous Churches, the common spirit of ad¬ 
ministration appears everywhere. Many Canon 
Laws have been published among the Orthodox, 
the best of them being Ecclesiastical Law, com¬ 
posed by Milasch at Zara in 1902, of which a second 
edition has appeared. 

3 . Worship.—The third mark of the unity of 
the Orthodox Churches is the common basis of 
worship. No one liturgical language holds the 
place in the Orthodox Church that Latin does 
amongst the Roman Catholics; every race per¬ 
forms its service in its own tongue. The Table 
of h'easts of the Orthodox Church rests on the 
Julian Calendar, which has thus an ecclesiastical 
significance ; hence a reform of it, bound up as it is 
with ecclesiastical life amon^ the Orthodox, cannot 
take place by means of a political enactment. 

The churches are nearly all built on the same 
plan ; the holy place is separated from the rest of 
the temple by the shrine for pictures. 

The feasts are distinguished either as ‘great,’ 
because they relate to the Lord Jesus or to the 
Mother of God, or as Saints’ days ; but the central 
one is the Paschal feast (Easter). Easter, Christ- 

1 Iravpomiyio*' li s monastery in foreijfn lands depending on 
the Kcumenlcal Patriarchate of OonsUnlinople. 

2 Monks of the former class have common meals and a common 
purse; in the latter each dwells apart from his fellows, but is 
under the spiritual direction of his Abbot. 


mas, the Assumption of Mic Virgin, and the anni¬ 
versaries of tlie death of the Holy Apostles are 
preceded by fasts of many days ; other fast-days 
being also Wednesdays and hiidays, the 14th of 
September, the 29th of August, and the Eve of the 
Epiphany. 

The stronghold and centre of the whole worship 
is the Liturgy, of which two types are used—that 
of Basil the (Heat, recited on fixed days, and that 
of Chrysostom, which is usual throughout the year. 
The Liturgy of the Prc-siinctihed, called, after 
the nomenclature of Gregory, the Dialogos, is re¬ 
nted only in Lent, Preaching of the Divine word, 
or the exi)lanation and imparting of Christian 
:ruth, which was anciently an inseparable part of 
public worship, has now disappeared, and only in 
lius.sia does it show some signs of life. Common 
X) all the Churclies are certain books for the ottices 
3 f the Foasts and the Sacraments. ( 1 ) 

The Typtcon is a book which lixes the canonical 
psalms and hymns to be used, as well as the mode 
of conducting the services of the Church on the 
dillcrent festivals. ( 2 ) EcyoXc^yiov. The Eucho- 
logion contains the order of ])rayer 8 for the seven 
Sacraments, and other jirayers for different occa¬ 
sions. (J) 'UpoXdyiov. The Horologion contains 
the seven kinds of petition for the seven hours of 
prayer, that is, the first, the third, the sixth, the 
ninth, Vespers, Mulniglit, and Dawn. (4) TpiwStor. 
The Triodion contains the hymns to be sung during 
die whole of the forty days which precede Easter. 

5) HeyrtKOcrdpLoy. The PentecostaHun contains 
the hymns to be sung from Easter to Whitsun¬ 
tide, ( 6 ) napa/cXr;TocT). The Paracletice contains 
the hymns of John of Damascus and others, which 
are sung from Whitsuntide onwards. ( 7 ) X\TjvaLa. 
The Meneea contains hymns for all the Saints’ days 
and festivals of the year which are not contained 
in the Triodwn and the Pentecostarion. ( 8 ) The 
Psalter, the (mspel, and the ‘Apostle.’ The music 
is vocal and idiorytlimic, and is pleasing when it is 
well performed. Instrumental music and graven 
images are forbidden (cf., for the TaVJe of beasts, 
the Calendar of Ndies, and for the music the Litera¬ 
ture of Krumbacher, in Byzantinische Litteratur*, 
Munich, 1897, p. 599 tf.). 

4 . Character of the Orthodox Church.—The 

essential features of the Orthodox Church are two : 
(a) theoretical, that she preserves and keeps un¬ 
changed doctrine handed down by her (Tradition¬ 
alism) ; and [b] practical , that she avoids excess or 
bias in external ceremonies (Ritualism). The first 
of these marks is generally in agreement with the 
marvellous beginning of Christianity, because this, 
according to the Orthodox, is not something emi)ty 
and invisible, but a revelation having a firm and 
definite content in regard to faith and the bases of 
worship and administration ; and the Orthodox 
Church, tolerating no innovation, claims to pre¬ 
serve and exhibit as much as possible the super¬ 
natural essence of Christianity. From her point 
of view, the Western Church came to a rupture 
with ancient tradition, and Protestantism is a 
subversion of traditional foundations, whereas she 
herself claims to teach essentially what was taught 
by the Church of the first ages. Certainly, that 
keeping of the traditional baith does not exclude 
theological development and the many-sided inves¬ 
tigation of Divine truth. And if, from the 8 th 
cent, onwards, treatises about Christian truth are 
lacking in life and independent thought, this must 
be attributed not to the principles of Orthodoxy 
being insusceptible of development, for in the first 
period of the Church they were shown to be the 
inexhaustible source of rich theological research, 
but to external causes, to well-known political 
circumstances. , r? ^ 

All who visit the Churches of the East ar* 
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forcibly struck by the attention to external forms. 
Whereas the main aspect of the Western Church 
is that of an administrative institution, having a 
well-formed system of obedience to the authority 
of the Cliurcli, and whilst among Protestants 
Christianity is j)rin(n[)ally a matter of teaching 
and preaching, the Orthodox Church, having on 
the one hand a loose administrative system, and 
on the other hand a lifeless preaching, appears 
now to be chiefly a society for worslnp. Thus 
dogma is put aside or hidden in the external forms 
of adoration ; the whole religious being of the 
Orthodox appears generally in reverence and sub¬ 
mission to ner numerous rites. But surely reli¬ 
gious ceremonies are the necessary expression of 
the internal spirit; and is it not reasonable that 
the Orthodox Church, having been distinguished 
of old by her rich religious life, should afterwards 
have turned to create apjiropriate rites to express 
the living Faith ? And if, since the 8th cent, sacred 


festival. His heart was offered to the sun. His 
legs and arms were served up at the tables of the 
lords. The ‘ blessed food ’ was chopped up small. ^ 
At the feast of Xipe^ prisoners^of war were eaten. 

' " " J - in honour of 


dying 
9 icing’i 


ceremonies miiltij)lied and then came to be inconi 
prehensible to the common understanding, so that 
their performance by the lips and the simple lis- 
t/cning to them are now assumed to be the fultil- 
ment of religious duties, such a zeal for ritual is 
nut a product of the Orthodox spirit, but .shows the 
unfavourable circumstances of whicii the Orthodox 
Church was formerly the victim, and under whose 
power she still remains. The lack of missionary 
work among the Orthodox must also be attributed 
to the same unfavourable circumstances, and not 
to ‘ the self-complacency of the Orthodox Church 
or the satisfaction of a glutted possessor,’ or the 
sense of iier own weakness, as some modern tlieo- 
logians declare without examination {e.q. Loofs, 
Symbolik, Tiihingen, 1902, i, 167, and l^oulgaris, 
SfoXoyiKol, Vienna, 1872, j). 25. 

f.fTKfiATirRR.—See lists appended to artt. Grirk Church and 
Rusma.-v CIICRCH. Fokfhvrio.s, Archbishop, 
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EATING THE GOD.—Tlie idea that the 
properties of an organi.sm are acquiied by eating 
its substance is widely spread among semi-civilized 
peoples. • It forms a prevalent explanation of cere¬ 
monial cannibalism {q.v,), and is probably the chief 

among the reasons given for the correlated rite .... „ 

of theophagy. This rite is not frequent, though act of assimilation i.s preceded hy a purgation, both 
tlie liistorv of religion and magic teems with ex- physical and moral. The intention in the former 
amples which just fall short of the definition, aspect is ‘to prevent the sacred food from l)eing 


They were termed tototecti, ‘ d. 

Totec.* A thigh was sent to the 
dish was called tlacatlaolli. The giver of each 
feast did not eat of his own captive, but of those of 
others.* In Cholula a slave of fine physique was 
sacrificed as the representative of Quetzalcoatl, and 
eaten.* The Mayas ate the flesh of human victims 
.sacrificed to the gods, as ‘a holy thing.’^ In 
Caraiiqiie, a province of Peru, it was the custom 
to eat the flesh of persons sacrificed to the god.s.^ 
In Nigeria, human victims offered to gods are eater 
by both priests and people ; the flesh is distributiHi 
throughout the country.® Traces of the rite are 
found in Vedic India.’ 

Where the god is a deity of the corn, he may be 
eaten in his anthropomorphic substance or in tlie 
form of CTain or bread. The Mexican theophagy 
of Huitzilopochtli is an important example of the 
rite, though the cult is apparently composite. 

A colossal stattie of the got! Iluitziloj>ochtli in doug;h was 
broken up and distributed among the wc)r9[nj>per8. The cere¬ 
mony was described as ‘ killing Lfie god Huitziii'jKKihtli go that 
hit body might be eaten,' and was termed teouualo^ ‘god is 
eaten.' Women were not allowed to fsirtake.'* The dough was 
made of all kinds of seeds and the bloo<l of children. After being 
exhibited in the temple, the image was ‘ slain ' by the priest, w lio 
pierced it with a dart. The heart was eaten by the king. The 
rest of the ‘ flesh ' was broken up small, and all males r©<'eived 
a portion * Jirnallcr images of dough were eaten at other feasts. 
Reasons assigned were to secure gc^ health, and, in the case of 
warriors, to increase their strength. 

Analogous cases of the offering of images of 
divine beings made of bread are adduced by 
Frazer." Holy cakes are often in the form of 
wafers on which the divine image is stamped in 
relief. This method may clearly arise without 
reference to the principle of substitution, a.s may 
be seen in the case of the f’liristian Eucharist, 
where it is unnecess.ary to assume that the stamped 
wafer i.s a Hub.stitut<‘ for an actual lamb. 

In so far as the fruits of tlie earth are conceived 
as the embodiments of divine btdngs, the sacra¬ 
mental eating of the new fruits is a form of the 
rite of eating the god.'* In some cases this solemn 


I'hc vague and indeterminate conception of deity 
in the lower religion.s helps to explain both of 
these facts. 

Communion in the flesh or blood of a god is 
necessarily indirect. Even when the man, animal, 
or plant, sacrificed for the purpose, is divine, only 
the individual is used ; the species remains. The 
nearest approach to actual theophagy is in the 
employment of a man-god. 

‘The sacrificial form of cannibaliHui obviously springs from 
the idea that a victim offered to a 9iip<?rnatural being partici¬ 
pates in his sanctity, and from the wish of the worshipjxer to 
transfer to himself something of its benign virtue.’> 

Sacrificial cannibalism has been a regular institu¬ 
tion among the peoples of Central America, in 
parts of Peru, in Nigeria and various tracts of 
Equatorial Africa, and in certain islands of Poly¬ 
nesia and Melanesia.* 

The most remarkable development wew in Mexico. 
At every sacrifice the victim bore the name and 
filled the rble of the god. Acosta observes : 

‘Afore they did sacrifice him, they gave him the name of the 
Mol to whom he should be sacrificed, and apparelled him with 
the Kame ornaments like their idol, saving that he did represent 
the same idol.’< 

The annual representative of Tezcatlipoca, after 
a year’s luxurious living, was sacrificed at the great 

J Fraser, London, 1900, ii 3.^S~S(51. 

^ VVestermarck, Ml, l.ondon, ii. .^63. 3 Ib. 11. ft62f 

^ B.ancroft, yativr liacrg of the Pacific StaUs, New York 
1875-6, ii. 807. iii. *207, 278 , 842, 853, 856 ; AcosU, Hiitarv of th« 
Indies (Hakluyt Soc. 1880), Ii. 828. 


polluted by contact with common food in the 
stomacli or the eater. For the same reason 
Catholics jiartake of the Eucharist fasting.’ It is 
unlawful to jiartake of it after a meal. Lent was 
originally regarded as the fast prejiaratory to the 
Easter communion. Continence, often a.s.sociated 
with fasting, was also proscribed before cnin- 
niin’ion.'^ A transition from sacrament to sacrifice 
in tills connexion has been suggested. 

‘ At a later age, when the fruits of the earth are conceived aa 
created rather than as animated by a divinity, the new fruits 
are no longer partaken of sacramentally as the body and blood 

1 Sahagun, Ihst. g^n. det chases de la Nonvelle Bspagne, Paris, 

1880, pp. 01 f., 96-9, 10.3 ; Bancroft, ii. 319 f ; Rrasseurde Dour- 
boiirg. Hist, des nations dvxlUies du Mexioue, etc Paris 
mi-bQ, ill. 631 ff. / . . , 

2 Sahagun. 684 f. ; Bancroft, ii. 809. 3 Bancroft, Ii. 897. 

4 Ib. ii. 689; for other examples, see Sahagun, 76, 116. 123. 

168, 164, 586. 

» J. Ranking, Hist, Researches on Conquest of Peru, Mexico. 
etc., London, 1827, p. 89. 

« 0. Partridge, Cross River Natives, Ivondon, 1905, p. 69 ; A. P, 
Mockler-Ferryman, British Nigeria, Ixmdon, 1902, p. 201. 

7 A. Weber, Indische Streifen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1868-79, 

I. 72 1. 

® Bancroft, ill. 207 IT., 440, quoting Torquemada. 

® Saha^n, 203 f. See also art. Dbicidb. 

JOCIavigero, Hist, of Mexico {Eng. tr., Ixmdon, 1807), I. 311 • 
Sahagun, S3, 74, 166 f. ; Bancroft, Hi. 816; Hr. de Bourbourg’ 
ill. 639. * 

u ii. 844. 1» See examples in QB^ ii. 818-336. 

13 Ib. li. 836 f. 

14 Cat. qf Council qf Trent, II. 4, 6 ; Jerome, in Jonam, f ft 
also Epp. xlvUl. 116 , quoted by Westermarck, il. 296. 
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of » god ; but a portion of them ii presented as a thank-offering 
to the divine beings who are believed to have produced them. 
Sonietirnes the first-fruits are presented to the king, probably in 
his character of a god. Till the first-fruits have been offered to 
the deity or the king, people are not at liberty to eat of the new 
crops.' 1 

In Wermland (Sweden), the peasants eat loaves 
made from the grain of the last sheaf. The loaf is 
in the shape of a girl, and ‘ represents,’ according 
to Frazer, ‘ the corn-spirit conceived as a maiden.’ 
Similarly in Frarice, at La Palisse, a man of dough 
is broken in pieces and eaten, at the end of 
harvest.® The Lithuanian festival of Sabarios 
included the eating of loaves ceremonially made 
from all kinds of seeds. One little loaf was given 
to each member of the household. 

* In one part of Yorkshire it is itill cuatomarv for the clergyman 
to cut the first corn ; and my informant believes that the corn 
•o cut is used to make the communion bread. If the latter part 
of the custom is correctly reported (and analogy is all in its 
favour), it shows how the Christian communion has absorbed 
within itself a sacrament which is doubtless far older than 
Christianity.’* 

In Buro, at the end of rice-harvest, each clan 
holds a sacramental meal to whicli each mem her 
contributes some of the new rice. It is termed 
‘eating the soul of the rice.’^ Similar rite.s an? 
observed in Celebes, among the Hindus, Burghers, 
and Coorgs of South India, in the Hindu Kush, 
and among the Chams of (^hina.* In Scotland, 
grain from the Old Wife, the last sheaf cut at 
harvest, is given to the horses, in order to secure 
a good harvest next year.® 

Such worship as the Ainus of Japan paid to the 
bear ‘ appears to be paid only to the dead animal.’ ^ 
J’hough, whether alive or dead, it is ({(‘serihed as 
Jaimux —a term similar to the nqai of the .Masai, 
the orenda and lankan of the North Americans, 
and the mnna of the Melanesians—it is slain when¬ 
ever possible ; its flesh is a staple food, and its skin 
furnishes clothing. But at the annual bear-festival 
a bear was ‘ worshipped ’ and then ceremonially 
slain. Its blood was drunk by the male members 
of the family. The liver was eaten raw by women 
and cliildrcn as well as by men. The brain was 
eaten with salt. The heart also was eaten. The 
rest of the flesh was kept for a day, and then 
divided among all who had been present at the 
feast.® Similarly the Gilyaks of Siberia pay a 
certain measure of ‘ worship ' to a bear, prior to its 
solemn sacrilice. 

After being shot to death with arrows, it is prepared for food. 
The flesh ‘ is roasted and eaten in special vessels of wood finely 
carved. They do not eat the flesh raw or drink the blood, as the 
Ainos do. The brain and entrails are eaten last; and tlie fekull 
... is placed on a tree near the house. Then the people sing, 
and both sexes dance in ranks, as bears.’* 

A more detailed account supplies a valuable 
type of such theophagous ceremonies : 

* The broth obtained by boiling the meat liad already been 
partaken of. The wooden bowls, platters, and spoons out of 
which the Gilyaks eat the broth and flesh of the bears on these 
occasions are always made specially for the purpose at the 
festival, and only then ; they are elaborately ornamented 
with carved figures of bears and other devices that refer to 
the animal or the festival, and the people have a strong super¬ 
stitious scruple against parting with them. While the festival 
lasts, no salt may be used in cooking the bear’s flesh, or indeed 
any other food ; and no flesh of any kind may be roasted, for 
the bear would hear the hissing and sputtering of the roasting 
flesh, and would be very angry. After the bones had been 
picked clean they were put back in the kettle in which the 
flesh had been boiled. And when the festal meal was over, 
an old man took his stand at the door of the house with a 
branch of fir in his hand, with which, as the people passed 
out, he gave a light blow to every one who hod eaten of the 
bear’s flesh or fat, perhaps as a punishment for their treatmen 
of the worshipful animal.’ lo 


l(?B»li. 469. 818f. * 76. 320f. 
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B ii. 322fr. ^ c • , 

« Maclogan, in FL vi. (1896) 151. See Jamieson, Diet. bcotUsf 


Lan( 7 .. s f. ‘ Maiden,’ 

7 ii. 376 f., quoting authorltlei. 

» 76. 376-80, and ERK i. 249. » 76. 380 ff. 

10 L. von Schrenck, Reuen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande, 
?IL (St. Petersburg, 1867) 696-781, quoted by Frazer, ii. 386. 


In ancient Greece the worship of Dionysus seems 
-o have included theophagy. Bulls, calves, goats, 
‘.nd fawns were torn to pieces and devoured raw 
>y the worshippers. They believed, Frazer infers 
that they were killing the god, eating his flesh’ 
■nd drinking his blood.’^ ' 

At the Athenian Boxiphonia the flesh of the 
dain ox was eaten by the participants in the cere¬ 
mony.^ The oxen slain at Great Bassani in (iuinea 
.nnually to secure a good harvest are eaten by the 
hiefs.® Similarly, at a soring festival in China, 
-he flesh of a sacriticed hufl’alo is eaten by the 
[landarins.^ It is possible that at the Thesmo- 
'horia, Atlicnian priestesses ate the flesh of sacri- 
iced swine as a communion of the body of the 
;od.® Near Grenoble the harvest supper is made 
rom the flesh of a goat killed ceremonially. 
Miuilarly, in the case of a slain ox near Dijon.* 
’’he ancii'Tit Egyptians jiartook of the flesh of a 
ig sacriticed to Osiris Inst-ead of the pig, poor 
xMson.s oflered a cake of dough.^ 

The Kalmuks consecrate a ram as ‘the ram of 
eaven ’ or ‘the ram of the spirit.’ The animal 
s tended carefully and never shorn. When it is 
Id, and the owner bethinks him of consecrating a 
onng ram, the ram of heaven is slain, and its 
esh eaten.® Idie Todas, by whom the hnflalo ‘is 
o a certain degree lield sacred,’ and is treated 
with a degree of adoration,’ never eat its flesh, 
exccut at a sacred meal celebrated once a year. 

A ( alf is killed in a secret place of the jungle, and 
its flesh roasted on a sacred tire. Women are not 
allowed to be present.® 

Frazer distinguishes two types of ‘ sacramental 
villing’ of the ‘animal god —the Ainu and the 
Egyptian types. In the former the animal is 
:)iie which is habitually killed, and the special 
>acrilice is a ‘special annual atonement’ for the 
labitual slaughter, the individual ‘ god ’ of the 
pecies ‘<leity’ being ‘slain with extraordinary 
marks of respect and devotion.’ The Toda 
eremony is an example of the Egyptian type. 

The prohibition against the use of salt or of leaven, 
ir other modifying constituents, is noteworthy in 
,he case of the ceremonial consumjition of ‘strong,’ 
ir ‘sacred,’ foods. The bread of the Passover and 
Jie Catholic host are unleavened. Sacred foods 
generally may not be mixed, and the prohibition 
f salt and leaven is no doubt a result of the same 
principle. ‘ Strong’ foods, again, are as a rule for- 
dddeii to women, various reasons being assigned. 
Male selfishness, ideas of male superiority, con¬ 
nected with the androcentric structure of society, 
are suflicieiit reasons for the prohibition, taken 
together witli woman’s natural aversion to such 
foods, and, in particular, to strong drink. In the 
6th cent, the Council of Auxerre forbade women 
to receive the Eucharist witli the naked hands." 
Here a complication is introduced by the then 
prevailing notion of the natural impurity of 
woman. 

As sacred bread is to the flesh of the god, so is 
sacred w'ine to his blood. As the ‘worshipper’ 


the process is repeated by drinking wine. 

1 ArnobiuB, adiK Natioms, v. 19 ; F. Maternus, d6 Errore, 
§ 6; Euripides, Dacchce, 735ff.; Schol. on ArUtoph. Frogt, 867; 
see if. 166 fT. 
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5 Jh. 296. * 297. 

8 Schol. on Aristoph. Frogs, 838 ; see GB’i ii. 301 f. 

6 Maiinhar<it, Ant. Wald- und FeldkulU, Berlin, 1877, p. 166, 
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‘Whoever drinks the blood of an animal is inepired with 
the soul of the animal or of the jfod, who ... is often sup¬ 
posed to enter into the animal before it is slain ; and w’hoever 
drinks wine drinks the blood, and so receives into himself the 
soul or spirit of the of the vine.’i 

In ancient Brjllmmnisni and Zoroaatrianiflin the 
worshipper drinking the soma or haoma was in 
communion with deity. In the former case, as in 
the case of the (Ireek Dionysus, the wine itself 
had come to be anthronomorphized into a god. 

Among toteinic peoples it is a general rule that 
the totem may not be slain or ill-treateil in any 
M’ay. But there are a few exceptions. The Nar- 
rinyeri of South Australia were in the habit of 
killing and eating their totemic animals.* In the 
Euahlayi tribe it is lawful to kill and eat the 
hereditary totem, which is derived from the mother; 
but it is forbidden to treat the individual totem, 
ynnbe.ai, in this way.* Among the Arunta and 
other ti ibes of Central Australia the totem animals 
are eaten by the members of the totem group at 
the Intichiuma ceremonies, but at no other time, 
except sjiaringly. This ceremonial eating is con¬ 
nected with the purpose of multijdying tlie numbers 
of the totem animal which forms a staple food for 
other totem groui)s.* There seems to be no a priori 
reason why a totem animal regularly killed should 
not on occasion serve as a mystic food. At the 
Intichiuma of the kangaroo totem tiie members 
eat a small portion of tlie flesh of a kangaroo, and 
anoint their bodies with the fat. 

' Doubtless the intention alike of the eating and of the 
anointing ifl to impart to the man the qualities of his totem 
annual, and thus to enable him to perform the ceremonies for 
the multiplication of the breed.' 5 

But these Australian sacraments, so called, are not 
only in the magical stage, but, to all appearance, 
devoid of any sentiment of loyalty to the totem or 
of solidarity in the clan. They seem to show the 
mechanical and business-like aspect of magic rather 
than its emotional aspect. 

There is no evidence of any rit^ of sacramental 
communion with tlie totem by eating its flesh, in 
cases where the totem may be regarded as a divinity. 
The ‘mystic meal’ of the Australian Intichiuma 
is not a mode of religious communion, but merely 
an application of sympathetic magic, both in the 
meclianism and in the results of the ceremony. All 
that can be said is that it may be a case of theo- 
piiagy ill the making. 

' The totemic iirinual or plant ifl not regarded exactly as a 
close relative, whom it would bo wrong to kill.'® The W'olf 
clan of the Tlingits hunts wolves, but, when in danger from 
them, prayfl to them ai ‘ relatives.'7 

The principles on which theophagy rests are ap¬ 
parently simple, when we consider the early views 
as to the transniissihility of supernatural power 
and the meaning of tlie a.ssimilation of nutriment. 

‘The divine qualitiea of a man-god are flupposed to be aasinii- 
latod by the peraon who eate his flesh or drinks his blood, 
'This was the idea of the early Christians concerning the 
Eucharist. In the holy food they assumed a real bestowal of 
heavenly gift*, a bodily self-communication of Christ, a miracu¬ 
lous implanting of divine life. The partaking of the consecrated 
elements had no special relation to the forgiveness of sins ; but 
it strengthened faith and knowledge, and, especially, it w-a’s the 
jniarantee of eternal life, because the body of Christ was eternal. 

The holy food was described as the “ medicine of immortality."'» 

But, even in the early stages of human tlioiight, 
the distinction between substance and accidents is 
clearly held. The soul of man is nourished (hence 
the strength and life of hi.s Inxly) by the soul of 
the footl.‘' The accidents on both sides are either 
j 300. 

2 Taplin, in Woods. .Vative Tribet of S. Auttralia, Adelaide. 

1879, p. 03. 

> K. L. Parker, T?ie Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1906, p. 20, 

* Spencer-(iUlen», ch. vi.,bch. ix.f. 
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7 F. Boas, Fifth lieport N. W. Tribet of Canada (1889), 28. 

8 MJ li. 668f., quoting Harnack, Hitt, of Dogma (Eng. U-.. 
Ix)T)don, 1894-99), i. 211, ii, 144 ff., Iv, 286, 291. 294, 29611. 

® See A. C. Kruijt, Uet Animisme in den ind. Arebivel. 'The 
Hague. 1906, pp. 60-60. 


ignored or exjilained away. As materialism and 
spiritualism or animism become separated, the 
necessity is felt of bridging the gulf between sub¬ 
stance and accidents; hence tlicories of transub- 
stantiation. Along other lines of thoiigdit come 
tlie iileas of symbolism and commemoration. The 
rite is symbolic of spiritual assimilation ; or it is 
done in memory of a divine being. 

In spite of meagre data, not likely to be aug¬ 
mented, the rite is a very logical (iorollary of several 
series of ideas. It is a case of conveigence ; the 
latent results of the assimilation of food are the 
lasis of the homology. The animism and vitalism 
so deeply ingrained In religious thought and emo¬ 
tion seem to have a permanent warrant in the 
facts of nutrition. It is quite natural that tlie 
primitive mind sliouM attach magical and animistic 
ideas to f<x)d, as such, and in particular to flesh. 
Kaw flesh is ‘living flesh';* warm blood is in¬ 
stinct with life and soul. From the jioint of view 
of the magical assimilation of properties, human 
fle.sh and blood are the most valuable nutriment 
po.ssible. But, in sjiite of occasional lapses into 
cannibalism, man has generally shown an instinc¬ 
tive repiiksion to the liabitor the perversion. And, 
if there is some mystery about flesh and blood 
gmierally, there is still more alsmt the flesh and 
blood of men. Hence .sacrilicial cannibalism is an 
act fraught witli supernatural crisis. Brobably all 
su(‘h acts are a form of orgiasticism. So niiu h is 
suggested by the psychology of cannibalism dic¬ 
tated by revenge, or even by love. Popular ex[)res- 
sions such as ‘1 could eat you ’ show tliat a normal 
tendency of this kind may exist. 

Besides the fascination derived from mystery 
and even from rejuilsion, there is no doubt that 
human flesh is preferred by cannibals to any 
other. Moreover, man lieing the lord of creation, 
his flesh is regarded as correspondingly ‘strong,’ 
and hence more nutritious and strengtbeniim tlian 
any other. I'he Euahlayi Australians bold that 
what strengthens them more than anything, both 
physically and mentally, is the flesh of men.'^ 

‘It is ea«y to underttand wbv a savage should desire to 
partake of the flesh of an animal or man whom he reganls oa 
divine. By eating the body of the god he shares in the god’s 
attnbutefl and power*. And when the god is a ('orn-god, the 
corn 18 his proper body ; when he is a vine god, the Juice of the 
grape 18 hi» blood; and so by eating the bread and drinking 
the wine the worshipper partakes of ilie real body and blood of 
his gfxl. Thus the drinking of wine in the rites of a vine-god 
like Dionysus is notan act of revelry, it is a solemn sacrament. 
Yet a time conies when reasonable men find it liard to umler- 
stand bow any one in his senses can 8U])j>ose that by eating 
bivad or drinking wine he consume* the body or blood of a 
deitv. "When we call corn Ueres and wine Bacchus,” savs 
Cicero, "we use a common figure of speech; but do you 
imrtgme that arn bcxly is so insane a* to believe that the thing 
he feeds ujron Is a go<i ? "' 3 

It ban been suggested that the killing of divine 
men and animals may itself be due expre.s.Mly to 
a desire for assimilating, by eating, the divine 
projiertie.s. In order to assimilate these propei ties 
the surest method is that of pliysiulogical absorp¬ 
tion, and slaughter is a necessary pieliminaiy.’* 

On this view certain difliciiltie.s, such as tliat noted 
by Cicero, are apparently lessened. 

‘ It i* not the spirit of the corn and vine, a* such, but the 
life-giving virtue of bread and wine that is the eseeiiceof the 
sacrament.’® 

Among early agricultural peoples, strung meat, 
such as flesh, is eaten but rarely. Often it is 
eaten only, as strong drink is drunk only, at feasts. 
Similarly, the ancient Hindus allowed pregnant 
women the use of beef by way of strengthening 
the child.* But not all theophagy is of the flesh of 
I W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.^, London, 1894, p. 889. 

> K. L. Parker, 88. 

» GB^ 11. 365 f. ; Cic. de Nat. Dear. ill. 16 (41). 
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animals or men. It was in the case of bread and 
wine that Cicero noted a difficulty. 

While, therefore, by stretching the idea of god¬ 
head to include victims to the god, many animal 
and human sacrilices may be regarded as theo- 
phagous rites, in which there may be a belief that 
‘ god is eaten,’ it requires an effort of imagination 
to hold such belief in the case of eating bread. 
But a compari'^on of the fact^, both of spirit-belief 
and of the psychology of eating, shows that the 
custom is a develojunent ratlier of the latter than 
of the former set of ideas and practices. All the 
ideas of eating, but few of theism, are found in 
theophagy. For in^tan{;e, as Westermarck shows,* 
it includes the concejition of the cornlitional curse. 

A significant case is tlie ordeal of the Fucharist, 
in wliich the swearer, after communii-ating in the 
body of Christ, prayed that in case of perjury the 
biead might choKe and slay hini.^ By the nature 
of the case, on the other hand, there must be 
either substitution, transubstantiation, symbolism, 
or analogy, in order to identify the food with the 
god. In the greater number oi instances it would 
seem that tliis identification is rather with the 
divinity of the god than wdth the god himself. 

'Phe two most important instances, the Christian 
Eucharist and the Mexican sacrilices, are in strong 
conlia'^t. 'The latter is evidently a dcvidopment 
from human saciifice U) ceremonial cannibalism, 
unless it was that a habit of cannibalism developed 
along with a habit (A slaughter. It can liar<llv be 
regarded as a ‘survival’ of cannibalism. iNluch 
less can the Eucharist l>e so regarded, in spite of 
such analogie.s as may be hinted at in Wi^st Asian 
religions. On the face of it, and in view of paiallel 
sacraments with bread and wine, it began in the 
form of analogy. 'I’lie words, ‘This is my body,’ 
‘This is iny blood,’are no survival of eaiiieraiid 
cruder rubrics, but an imaginative direction to 
identify tlie sources of pli 3 Mical with those of 
sfiiritual nutriment. 

Litkkati'rk. - In addiiion to the authorities cited in the foot¬ 
notes, see W. R. Smith, art, ‘ SacriHi'e,'in HBr^\ F. Liebrecht, 
Zur Vulkslcutuif, Hcilbronri, 1879, pp. 430-4:'!9. 

A. E. CftAWI.KY. 

EBIONISM.—I. Nature a^d origin.— 

‘ Ehionism,’ taken generally, is the name given to 
certain tendencies of thought, which crystallized 
into sects, within Jud;co <'hristian circles, in the 
early centuries of Christianity. I’he siats could 
have arisen only on Jewish soil, and apart from 
Judai.-un it is impossible to understand them. 
When we remember that Judaism wa.s a national 
religion, holding vvithin it.self a special revelation 
and a Law enshrined in the sacred treasure of its 
ast; when, further, we recall with what tenacity 
udaism had clung to its Law, and what sacrilices 
it had made to jircsorve its historic identity and 
nationality —it will he understood what a ferment 
the new ideas of Cliristianity set up, and what 
a rea(‘tion of strenuous opposition they were 
calculated to raise. Ehionism, looked at bistoric- 
ally, takes its ]>lace as one of the re.sultants of the 
fierce antagonism of Judaism to the simplicity ami 
universality of the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
Ebionites had moved out of strict Judaism, but 
they had not moved into the Catliolic faith. In 
a sense they were Jewish Cliristians ; but their 
Christianity was nominal, and held by such a 
feeble thread that the slightest tension miglit snap 
it. So nominal was their hold of Cliristianity in 
its essence that the tendency of Ehionism was 
away from the Catholic faitli. As the years went 
on, it became more and more heretical, until by 
the 5 tli cent, it had become practically extinct. 

I. Name and g:eneral interest of the sect—/Vs 

1 MI \\. (Vl'lft. 

2 K. Dahn, Jiausteine, Berlin, 1879, ll. 16, quoted by VVesier- 
mar<’k, ii 6ii0. 


we shall see, the name ‘Ehionism’ was given to 
niore than one tcndiuicy of thougdit W'ithin Judteo- 

Christian circles. Some Ebionites __ hardly 

distingui.shal)le from the first Jewish Christians, 
from men like St. Peter and St. James, who 
endeavoured to combine the faith of Christ with 
the obligations of the Law' and their national 
hopes, ethers became strenuously antagonistic 
to the Catholic faith, and, while retaining the 
name ‘ Cliristian,’ became really hostile to tlie 
spirit of Chri.st. Finally, there were uliicis wlio 
hc‘Id a faitli of a mixeil or syncretistic character. 
While they accept<‘d Christ, they accepted Him 
only as a revived Mosc.s ; and they combined in 
tlicir creed elements of a heterogeneous character, 
in which E.sscnism and Cnosticism are ])lainly 
rccogni/ahle. But. amid all the (elements which 
we describe as Fbioiutic, and notwithstanding the 
lieteiogeneous teu< iiings whi(‘h gather round the 
name, tlien^ weic two }>oints common to all 
El)ionites. fhe t:rst had regaid to the l.aw', the 
second to Christ. EBionitcs ueie atone in exalt¬ 
ing the Law ami in depreciating Cliri.st. The first 
point of agrecmeai b;/rays thc.ludaism in which 
they iiad l>een rcaied ; the second explains how 
tlicy drifted outside the curient of tlie Catholic 
taitli and were at last stranded. 

Why the name ‘ t'J)'onilcs’ wa.s given to those 
Jiuhco Christian sects is not very clear. Tlie 
tendency of the ('hurch Fatlier.s was to trace back 
such sects a.s the Fhiunites to a personal foandtr. 
TertuIlian {dc PrcF.svr. Il(rr.) in the 3 rd cent. 
aj)pears to have been the lirst to give currency to 
this view, which was held also by Fpiphanius 
{Utrr. XXX. 1. 17), who, without miicli critical 
judgment, regards Ehion {‘callidus ille serpens 
animoque mendicus’las the author of the lieresy. 
fills explanation, which is without foundation, has 
been abandoned in modern times, though H ilgenfeld 
advocated it {Ketzergesch. 422 f.). 'fliere can he 
little doubt that the name is derived from the Heb. 
[vnx, ‘poor.’ But, while this is clear, it is not 
equally clear on what ground the Ebionites were 
so designated, 'fhe name gave sco]>e for ‘ Patristic 
scorn,’ and its bearers were denounced for poverty 
of intellect, poverty of faith, or poverty of Christo- 
logy (Origen, c. Crlsuni, ii. 1 ; cf. de PHneip. iv. 22, 
aiul in Matth. 1 . xvi. 12 , rep>cai 
TT^pl TTjv €U '\r)(Tcii 1/ iriariv). Though the designation 
gave a convcnimit handle for i’atnstic sarcasms, 
it IS imjirohaltlc that its origin wa.s so subtle. It 
is much more likely that it was oiiginally a nick¬ 
name given by the .lews to describe those who 
attai lu'd them^tdves to the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and who actually were among the poorer cla.S 8 es. 
The epithet, given originally in contempt, came to 
he used by Jewish Chnstian.s tliemselves, and 
gloried in, as describing sufficiently a characteristic 
of their order. By and by it lost its original 
.signifiance, as names do ; and in course of time it 
came to deserihe the sections of .lewdsh Christians 
who either failed to advance towards Catholicity 
or recede<l into more or less of antagonism to it. 

2. Origin of sect.—When we endeavour to 
account historically for the pseiido-Jevvish-Chris- 
tians known as Ebionites, we are brought face to 
face w'ith well-known faets in the nature and 
history of Judaism. Judaism, with its inheritance 
from the past, and its altogether uninue apprecia¬ 
tion of the Mosaic Paw, was es.sentially a national 
religion. It might become the soil in which there 
should grow a Catholic faith, but in itself the 
religion of the Jews was intensely particularistic 
ami national. From the records of the NT see 
how' there arose a form of faith, known as Jewish 
Christianity. In Hubstaiice this was an endeavour 
to combine wliat was characteristic in Judaism 
with a faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the Son "f 
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God, and the Saviour of the world. To begin with, 
this Jewish Christianity must have lield, as one of 
its pre8ui)position8, rhat the observance of the 
Mosaic Law was necessary to Christianity (cf. 
Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., i. 289); and, 
80 far as we can trace its history, this remained 
one of its characteristics, though, as we shall see, 
some Jewish Christians were much more tolerant 
than others. How, then, did this Jewish Chris¬ 
tianity develop in contact with the facts of history T 
If we read arij^^ht tlie history of the Apostolic 
age, we see in it the gradual process whereby 
Christi.inity freed itself from the swaddling hands 
of Judaism—a process which was not achieved 
without struggle. To the first leaders of the 
Jerusalem Church the truth was not always clear 
that the Cliristian religion was independent of 
Mosaisrn. The first concession wrung from Jewish 
Christians was that, while the Law was binding on 
themselves as Jews born, it was not essential for 
Gentile Christianity to observe its enactments. 
That concession was the emancipating act of the 
Jerusalem confeience, and it wnis due in large 
rnciisure to the labours and propaganda of St. I’aul. 
While the work and the teaching of the latter were 
intelligible to the spiritually-minded men at the 
head of the Jerusalem Church, and, however 
revolutionary, were accepted by them, it by no 
means followed that they w’ere intelligible or 
acceptable to the mass of the Jews who had become 
convei ts to the ^^essiaflship of Jesus. This is clear 
from the hostility which dogged St. Caul’s foot¬ 
steps from city to city ; and it becomes clearer in 
after-history, when that hostility develope<l into 
Ebionism, which i.s simply the residuum of the 
struggles and heart-burnings of the age when the 
religion of «fesus Christ shook off the trammels of 
Judaism. 

At this point we are able to estimate the 
influence of the national upheaval which ended in 
the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. ft was an age of 
passion, perplexity, and agitation ; an age when 
extreme men clamoured for extreme views ; an age 
which naturally gave birth to sectarianism. After 
the fall of Jeru.salem, the Christian Churidi was 
re-constituted at Pella; but it wa.s a changed 
Church. J'he Jewish element in it had ceased to 
be predominant. The passing away of the Temple, 
the rude triumph of the Gentile, and the cruel 
hands that had oeen laid on the sacred memorials 
of the jiast combined to cause a shock under whi(;h 
Mo.saic ritual staggered. Further, at Pella the 
Church was recruited from the Fssenes, and an 
Essene element began to fienetrate it. J5y and by 
the Church came back to .Jerusalem ; and then 
came a linal crash. Under Hadrian the .Jews 
rel>elled ; Par Cochba led a forlorn hope (A.D. 1.S2); 
the .Jews were expelled from .Jerusalem ; sacrilices 
were prohibited ; .hdia Cafutolina was founded 
(A.D. 1.38); and in place of the old Judaism, which 
in turn had yielded to Judieo-Christianity, there 
was a Church presided over by a Gentile bisln^fj— 
a Churcii in which .Jews and Genti/es had become 
one. Jewish Christianity had na.ssed ; and tho.se 
who still clung to their national forms, and trieiJ 
to combine them with a belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, were driven inU) heresy. When the 
Church discards a belief which it ha.s outgrown, 
the tendency of those who retain that belief is to 
become heretical. The Church having outgrown 
Jewish Christianity, .Jiubeo-Christians temled to 
return to .Judaism. The time came when .linlaism 
simply masqueraded in the guise of Christianity. 
‘Orthodoxy, when left behind by the culture of 
the age, and deserted by [»ublic opinion, becomes 
heresy’ (Hose; see Hagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines, 
v 68 ). 

II. Forms of Ebionism. —When we begin to 


inquire narrowly into the divisions of the sect, we 
encounter considerable difficulties. These arise 
from the fact that the Fathers on whom we rely 
for our information are not agreed as to who were 
or were not Ebionites, and as to what precisely 
constituted the heresy of Ebionisni. Probably 
at one period the nicknames ‘ Ebionites ’ and 
‘ Nazarenes ’ were given indiscriminately to Juda‘o- 
Christians. When the names lost their original 
significance, and when Jewish Christianity in the 
Apostolic sense passed away, it waa not always 
easy to say what or where were the heretics to 
whom the designation ‘ Ebionites’ had come to be 
applied. Moreover, when it is remembered that 
these obscure sects were found in places as far 
apart as Syria and Kome, and that writers had few 
facilities for exact verilication, it can be understood 
that divergences in description were liable to creep 
in. At the same time, it will be seen that, as a 
whole, the testimony is singularly consistent. 

We may begin with a passajre from Justin Martyr in the 
middle of the ‘2fid cent., who, in his IHaU^jtts vrith Trypho, tella 
U8 that in his day there were two dmtinct cIoHses of Jewish 
Christians. The one observed the .Mosaic l.aw themselves, but 
a8.s<x^iated with believing Gentiles, and did not insist on the 
observance of the Law by them. The other class refusecl to have 
fellowship with Gentile Christians until they ha<l complied with 
the requirements of the Mosaic Ijiw {Dial. c. Tryph. ch. xIvuA 
Thus, we find the anUjfonism, already apparent in the NT, 
perpetuated and intensilied in the middle of the 2nd ('entury. 
One section of Judwo-Christianity had a tendency towards a 
Catholic faith, the other had a tendency back to Judaism ; and 
in following this tendenc> the second class fell out of the 
Catholic movement and be<’ame heretical. Probably Justin 
had in view the developed tendency of the second class when, 
in ch. xlviii. of the Dialogue, he refers to some of the Jewish 
race who ‘admit that He [our Ixird) is Chnst, while holding 
Him to be man of men.’ Subsequent writers describe these 
Jewish Christians of Justin as ‘ Ebionites,’ and give to the 
tolerant section the name ‘ Nazarenes.’ The distinction was 
clear in the 4th cent, to Eoiphanius {Ilctr. xxix.), and to 
Jerome. The latter found the Nazarenes dwelling in Peraea 
beyond Jordan, and classed tlicm with the EJiionites, although 
they held to the Virgin Hirth and the Diviue Honship : ‘dum 
volunt et Judaei esae et Chriatiani, nec Judaei sunt, nec Chris- 
tiani’(E’p. lit ad August, c. K4). 

It 18 remarkable that in the writers who follow Justm, towntds 
the end of the ‘ind cent, and the first half of the 3rd,-- Ireuj ua, 
Hippolytus, and Tertuilian,—there is only one section of Eliion- 
ites known, viz. those who deny the Divinity of our lA>rd. 
Irerieeus, in the etui of the 2nd cent., is the first to use the name 
Kbiomjei (i. xxvi. 2, lit. xi. 7, iii. w. 1, xxi 1, iv. xxxiii. 4, v, 
i. 3). He Is close!V followed by Hifqailytus (IDrr. vii. 34 ; cf. 
Tert. de Prosser, llosr. while Ongen in the niidflle of the 
3rd cent, has several references to the ICbionites. In one he 
says : ‘Those Jews who have received Jesua as Christ are called 
by the name of Ebionites' (c. Cth. li 1) In another he makes 
reference to the Ebionites as ‘deriving their name from the 
poverty of their intellect’ (de Prinnp. iv. 22) In a thinl refer¬ 
ence, he writes of ‘the tv^'ofold sect of Elnonites [ot fitTToi 
’E/^tweaioi], who either acknowledge with us that Jeaus was 
born of a virgin, or deny this, and maintain that He was be¬ 
gotten like otlier human heings’Cc. Cels. v. 61). This is scj far 
clear, and Ongen’s distinction is entirely in agreement with 
that of Jerome, to which we have already referred Put m a 
8uhHP(juent passage (c. Cels. v. 05) Ongen Ha_N s that ‘ both classics 
of Ebionites' {'Eftiu>i’a.loL dn^ortpoi) rejei'l the Epistle.s of St, 
Paul. It is probable that he is somewhat confused here, because 
it i.s clear from other sources that the Nazarenes, who hehl the 
Virgin Pirth, did not reject Mu* Pauline Epistles, A simple ex- 
pliinatiori would be that (Jrigen had not the same opportunity 
as Jerome of ascertaining the distinctive tenets of the Nazarenes 
(ct. Pitschl, Kntstehung der nltkath. Kxrche, 18.57, p. 160 f.), 
Lighffoot {Com. on Galatians, p. 318) approves of the further 
suggestion that, if ongin.'illy the names ‘Nazarenes’ and 
‘ Ebionites' were applied to Jewish Christians, it was inevital)Ie 
that some confusion should enter into the Patristic narratives 
(cf. Hitachi, op, cit. p. 168). 

If, then, we are to accept Origen’s distinction (in which he is 
followed by Eusebius, HK iii. 27), we find that the Ebionites 
falllnto two classes, the first acknowledging the Virgin Birth, 
the other holding that Jesus was simply the son of Joseph and 
Mary. To the first alone is the name ‘ Nazarenes’ given ; the 
second class are never knovyn exeept by the name * Ebionites.’ 
There is another form of Ebionism described to us by Epiphanius 
{Ilotr. XXX.). It is sometimes known as Essene or Gnostic 
Ebionism, sometimes as syncretistic .Judaeo-Chri.Ht lanitv. Apart 
from Gnostic influences, therefore, iiseutlo-Jewisli Christianity 
appears in various shades and forms, tolerant or otherwise— 
forms known as ‘ Nazarenism’ and ‘ Ebionism.’ In Nazarenism, 
Jewish Christianity became ‘ stationary ’ (Uhlhorn, PRE^, art. 

‘ Ebioriiten’); in Ebionism, as distinct from Nazjrrenism, it be¬ 
came highly heretical, and this aspect of Ebionism may be 
desi^ribed as Pharisaic. Under Gnostic and Pissene influences 
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Jewish Christianity became hijfhly eyncretiatic, as well as 
heretical. We may group the characteristics of all the Kbion- 
ites under the three divisions ‘Nazarones,’ ‘Pharisaic Ebion- 
ites,’ and ‘ Unostic Flbionites.’ The relations between the 
different parties may be outlined in a table, such as the follow- 
ing: 


ing to whom the views of the Khionites corresjiondeil 
closely w'ith the teacliings of Cennthu.s, w ho.se pi'r- 
sonality ami inlUienee, as we shall afterwards see, 
were of great signilieance in the history of heresy.’ 
In a sense Cerinthus {q.v.) may be described as llie 


I Non-Christian Heathenism. 

I Christian . . . . 


Merged in 
Christum Church 
after a.d. 138. 


|'Non-heretical = Judaeo-Christianlty. J after a. u. K 

. /(a) Those who accepted supernatural birth of Jesus, 1 

L Heretical | with undeveloped Christology . . j-— Aozamirs. 

(h) Those who accepted Messiahslup of Jesus, denied 1 Pharisaic 
Virgin Ihrth, and hated St. Paul . . Kbionites. 

(c) Those w'ho became gnosticized . , , \ A.s.srns or b 


I Non-Christian = Judaism. 


sscne. or Giiosti 
KbwniUs. 


I. Nazarenes. —The authorities for our know¬ 
ledge of the Nazarenes are mainly ]‘'j»i|)hanin3 
{Hirr. xxix.) and Jerome {de Vir. Jllus. § 3, and 
various jiassages in his eommentarics). Hjii^ihanius 
includes the Nazarenes in his list of heretics, hut 
his account is confused ; and in regard to their 
(’hristology in particular he confesses that he does 
not know much {JI(Er. xxix. 7). He is aware, how¬ 
ever, that the Nazarenes weio execrated hy the 
Jews, and that they usiul the (Jospel of Matthew' 
complete {€uayy^\LOu 7rXr;pf<rrarov) in Hebrew' {ih. 9). 
Acc^ording to I'biijihanius and Jerome, tlH;se Naza¬ 
renes were to ue fouml in the 4th cent, mainly 
about Telia beyond Jordan. Jerome had unusual 
facilities for knowing about them, ami, whmi we 
niece together the \'ariouH passages in which we 
liave any account of lliem (cf. Schlieniann, Clement, 

). 445(1.), we learn that they entertained the fol- 
owing beliefs. They accepted the Divinity of 
(Jhrist, holding that He w’as born of the Virgin 
Mary. They admitted the Apostleship of St. Paul 
(cf. Jerome, in Is. III. ix. 1, ‘qui novi.Hsimus Aposto* 
loruin omnium fuit’). Although tliey wished to 
remain Jews themselves and to retain the obliga¬ 
tion of the Mosaic Law, they did not desire to bind 
these obligations on Gentile Christians, nor did 
they refuse to have fellowship with them. They 
mourned over the unbelief oi the Jewish nation, 
and eagerly looked for the time when the Jews 
w ho loved them not should believe in Christ. It is 
(lillieult to describe their Christology, except that, 
as c.oinjiared w’ith the Catholic doctrine of Christ, 
it was juimitive and undeveloped. Tliey held to 
the supernatural birth of Christ. They described 
Him as ‘the tirst-born of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
Holy Spirit was the /xrjTr^p'lrjaod from the hour of 
His birth. At His baptism the ‘omnis funs Sjiiritus 
Saiicti’ descended on Jesus (Jerome, Co?7i. in Is. 
IV. xi. 1). It is difiicult to describe sueb an indeli- 
nite Christology, but jirobably Dorner is ri^bt 
when he says -. ‘ They did not hold a pro-existing 
hypostasis of the Divine in Christ, hut only His 
pre-existence in God generally and His Spirit’ 
{Person of Christ, 1. i. 193). Anyhow, it is clear 
that, while their view of Christ had risen far above 
Judaism and had not degenerated into Pharisaic 
Ebionisrn, it had not developed into the Catholic 
doctrine. It was an arrested belief. It may be 
added that there is a strong probability that the 
work called The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
written not long after the fall of Jerusalem, and 
while the memory of that event was fresh, belongs 
to the circle of the Nazarenes. This is the view of 
Kitschl {Enfsteh. d. althith. Kirc/ie, p. 17‘2) and o 
Lightfoot {Gal. p. 319 tV.); Kitschl, indeed, holdr 
that the author was a Nazarene {op. cit. p. 173). 

2. Pharisaic (non-Gnostic) Ebionisrn.—(1) Ou 
authorities for this form of Ebionisin are chiefly 
the tolloNving : Irena^us {adv. Ilasr. I. xxvi.. III. xv. 
V. iii.); Hippolytua {Ilcvr. yii. 22, x. 18); Epi 
phanius {Hoer. xxx.); Eusebius {IIE \i\.^l)\ ler- 
tullian {de Prcescr. xlviii,); and I heodoret (//«?/*. 
Fab. ii. 2). Our first authority is Irenseus, accord 


fatlu^r of heresy. The vicwvsof Cerinthus are thus 
rated hy Iremeiis . 

‘ He represiMited Jesus luiviug not been born of a virgin, 
lUt as being Uie snn of •'>!-eph and Mary according to I ho 
rdinary course of human ge/e ration, v, Inlo he nev ertfieless was 
lore righteous, piudenl, urn* wise than other men. Moreover, 

.ftt I his hajiti.sni, (’hrist ilc'-- ended uj)on him in the form of 
dove from the Sr.prem- 'r, and then lie proclaimed the 
ni nown Father ami perform d miraeles. But at last Christ 
lej^arLed from Jesus, and fh r Jesus suffered and rose again, 
k’hile tdiribt remained mip.^t.Sf’io!e, inasiniich as he was a spiritual 
3eiiig’(lren i xx\i. ; 11 i]>p. vii. 21) 

With (hese vii'ws -d Cerinthus the Phari.saic 
j^hioiutes agreed, lu their CJiristology they further 
aught that‘Jesus was ju.stilied by fullilling the 
^aw'. Ami tlierefoie it was that lie was named 
Jiiist of Cod, and Jesus, since not one of the rest 
of inaiikindj bad observed completely the I.aw. 
Por, if any other had fuUilled the commaiuliiumU 
n the Law, he would have been that Christ’ (Hipp. 
Ci. 22). Further, according to Hi})polytus, they 
alleged ‘that they themselves also, w'hen in like 
nanner they fullil [the Law'], are able to become 
Jhl ists ; for they assert that our Lord Himself was 
L man in a like sense w'lth all’ (Hipp. vii. 22). 
Apart from their Christology, we learn that the 
Pharisaic Ebionites rigorously adhered to the 
Mosaic Law ; that they used the Gospel according 
bo St. Matthew only ; that they reuudiated the 
Apostle Paul; and, indeed, that tliey were so 
Judaic in their style of life tliat they even adored 
Jerusalem as if it were the house of God (Iren. 

. xxvi.). 

(2) From what is thus told us by Irenams and 
flip. lolytua we can gather an acinirate eonccptioii 
of tlie general character of Pharisaic Ebionihin. 

It was a mutilated Christianity, false to the spirit 
of the Christ in whom it professed to believe. Its 
adherents were true to the monotheism of the OT, 
hut, when they refused to harmonize the Person of 
Christ with historical monotheism, they became 
false both to the spirit of Christianity and to the 
true spirit of the OT. They betrayed the soil in 
w'hich their teaching was hied hy their clinging to 
the Law, their exclusion of the Gentiles, their 
ostracism of St. Paul, and their reverence for Jeni- 
salom. They showed also their Pharisaism in their 
denial of t he sujiernatural birth of Christ, in place 
of whieli they put His baptism. Their Christology 
contains certain speculative elements which show 
influences outside Judaism. Indeed, this form of 
Ebionisrn, as a whole, shows a certain vitality and 
power of progress, though the progress was in the 
wrong direction—aw'ay from the Catholic faith, 
not towards it. 

Not much need tie added from Bubbequent writers to com¬ 
plete the picture oa it is given us by Irenaiusand Hippolytua. 
Epiphanius, however, f^ives a few details which may be referred 
to. We learn from him that Pharisaic Ehionitea w'ere much 
more widely scattered than the Nazarenes, who were found 
mainly in the neighbourhood of Pella. Pharisaic Ebionisrn had 
travelled as far as Koine {Hotr. xxx. 18). We learn, also, from 
Epiphanius something of the silly scurrilities in which the 
Ebionites indulged about the Apostle Paul. They circulated 
the story that he was really a Gentile hy birth, who, afO>r 
coming to Jerusalem, endeavoured to marry the high priest’s 
daughter, but failed, even though he ha<l become a proselyte. 
His wounded vanity, according to the Ebionites, drove him into 
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bitter hostility to the Jews {Hobt. xxx. 18, 26). We have 
that the^ Pharisaic Ebioriites used a Gospel of Matthew, and 
Epiphanius gives ns an interesting glimpse of the Baptism nar¬ 
rative in the recension of the Gospel used by them. The most 
striking point is the account of the voices heard from heaven at 
the bantfsin of Jesus : ' Thou art my beloved son ; in thee I am 
well plea8e<l ’; and again: ‘I have this day begotten thee’ 
xxx. 13). Thus, the Baptism narrative, as given in the 
Ebionitic recension of Matthew’s (Jospe), was clearly meant to 
show that the day of the ('liriHt-Inrth dated onl\ from the 
baptism. Then only did Jesus reach the dignity of Mesaiahship 
(cf. Justin, Dial. c. Trypk. ch. xlix.). 

(3) Certainly the most cliaraoteristio feature of 
Pharisaic Ebionism was its C/irisfolof/j/. The life 
of the Jesus whom it reco^mized as the Christ fell 
int-o two dislinct and clearly delined parts. At the 
point of cleavage stood the bajitism. Up to the 
moment of His baptism Jesus was a man, on 
the level of common luimanity, and inheriting the 
tendency of human nature to sin. His sonship up 
to the nointof His baptism was purely ethical, and 
along tne line of that ethical sonship it was possible, 
so the Ebioriites said, for any man to be a Christ. 
Jesus was pre-eminent, in that lirst part of His life, 
for virtue. He was, like other men, jnstilieil 
through the Law, but so pre-eminent was He ‘in 
justice, prudence, and wisdom’ that He became 
worthy to be the Messiah, and at His baptism (hat 
seal oi worthiness was placed on Him. It was His 
birthday as Messiah. Then did He become worthy 
to be the Messiali, and then only did He Himself 
become conscious that He was the Mes.siah ; for, 
at that moment when the voice from heaven said, 
‘This day liave 1 lie^rntten Uiee,’ there descended 
on Jesus, and entered into Him, a new power, viz. 
the Christ. 'I'liis iiower was not Cod, and could 
not be Cod, for God was iiilinitely supreme and 
could not stoop to union with a man. Ebionism 
at this point returns to the monotheism, in all its 
rigidity, which it conceived to be the ma.ster- 
thouglit of Judaism. What then was this power? 

It was not Cod, but, though created, it liad ‘a 
firojier pre-existing hypostasis.’ Tins power was 
the Christ, who entereci into union with Jesus, not 
to redeem the world, hut to be the prophet of a 
new order, and to make known the Father. Then 
only, after the Christ had united with, and entered 
into, the man Jesus, was He able to perform 
miracles. It ought, therefore, to be kept clear, in 
connexion with Pharisaic bJiionisiri, that tlie office 
of the Christ, so united with Jesu.s, was not re¬ 
demptive, but prophetic. The union of tlie Christ, 
who was no mere imper.sonal power, with the man 
Jesus was not an indis.soluhle union, for the Christ 
before the death of Jesus departed from Him. 
Only Jesus suflered and rose again ; the Christ had 
re-a.scended and returned to ‘ His own Pleroma’ 
(Iren. III. xi. 1 ; and cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 
264 f.). 

It is clear that Gnosticism had already begun its 
work in connexion with tlie doctrine of tlic Church. 

If, according to Gnostic .sjiccnlation, matter was 
essentially evil, it was impus.sihle that a .spiritual 
Being, .such as Cod, could come into union with it; 
and therefore the way must be found by the in¬ 
dwelling for a time in Jesus of Oue who was above 
the angels and a created power. Thus Gnosticism 
passed over into Jewish Christianity in the form of 
Ebionism, the link being Ccrintlins. 

3 . Gnostic or Essene Ebionism.—This form of 
Ebionism may be described (as by Hainackj as 
syncretistic Jewish CJiristianity. It is dill’erenti- 
ated from Pharisaic Ebionism by tlie fact that it 
has incorporated in it elements winch were not 
indigenous to Jewish soil. But tiic problem is 
not altogether simple—to trace, either as to tluur 
origin or as to their character, the speculative ele¬ 
ments which are found in this type of Ebionism. 
The chief authority for a knowledge of these 
Gnostic Ebionites is Epiphanius (/Aer. xix.,xxx.). 


Characteristics of their teaching are found also in 
Hiiipolytus [Herr. ix. 8-12, Clark’s tr.), Origen 
(Kuseh. HE vi. 3S), and (lie jisciido-CIenientines. 

(1) We may best aiiproacli Gnostic libionism 
tliroiigh the teaching of Cerintlius, to whom refer¬ 
ence has already been made. Tins herosiarch was 
a Jew, ‘disciplined in the teaching of the Egyp¬ 
tians ’ (Hipp. VArr. vii. 21, X. 17), and the sphere 
of his activity was in proconsular Asia (Iren. i. 
xxvi. ; E{»iph. Herr, xxviii, 1). Erom w iiat wi* have 
already seen of his teaching, it is clear that it was 
Lhionitic. He held tlie obligation of the Law; 
he repudiated the teaching of 8t. Paul; he rejected 
the pre-existcnce of Jesus Christ ; and he taught 
the rnilleiinial reign of the Messiah in Jerusalem. 

The one point in which his teaching departed from typical 
Bharisaic Eoionistn was in regard to his doctrine of creation. 
Ccrinthus taught that ' the world was not made by the primary 
God, but by a certain power far separated . . . from that 
Principality who is supreme over the universe, and ignorant of 
him who 18 above all ’ (Iren. i. xxvi.). According to Cermthn.s, 
an immense gulf 3 'aw'ned between God and this world. He 
bridged it by the conception of a pow'er, inferior to (Uni and 
Ignorant of Him, the world-maker or dcminn/e (cf. Lightfoot, 
CdI. p. 107ff. ; Neander, Ch. Hist. li. 42 ff., Bohn’s ed, 1S50-5H). 
The alhnity of this conception of a demiurge with Gnostic 
speculations on the evil inherent in the physical world is ap¬ 
parent. In CerinthiiB we have the first historical representative 
of Gnostic speculation linked with Judieo-L'hristianity. He seta 
forth a tcaolnng which is certainly heretical .levvi.sh (’hristianity 
or Pharisaic Knionism ; but on that teaching ho has grafted a 
speculation which is certainly not Jewnsh. When the tendency 
thus shown in Cerinthus-—the tendency, namelt', to incorporate 
with Jewish Christianity speculative elements not indigenous t-o 
Jewish soil—is furtlier developed, we have (Diostic Kbumrsin. 

(2) The character of Gnostic Ebionism may be 
a.scertained from Epiphanius, though his account 
is somewhat confused. We learn, howevt^r, that 
these Ebionites agreed witli those of the Pharisaic 
typo in holding the validity of the Law, especially 
of circumcision and the Sabbath, in repudiating 
St. Paul, and in denying the Virgin Biith of Jesus 
Christ (Epiph. Hwr. xxx. ‘2, 4, 16). I’lieir Christ- 
ology wasnot uniform, and is som(;wliat indefinite. 
Some of them affirmed that Adam and ('lirist were 
one. Others regarded Christ as a spiritual Being, 
created before all things, and liiglier than the 
angels. This spiritual Jieing descended in Adam, 
W'aa made visible in the patriarchs, and at last, 
clothed with Adam’s body, came to earth, suflered 
on the cross, rose again, and ascended hack to 
heaven (//car. xxx. 3, 16). We learn, further, that 
tliey spoke of Christ as ‘ the succe.ssor of Moses’— 
tlie only orophet whom they recognized. (Jirist 
was ‘ the Prophet of Truth..Jesus himself was a 
mere man, who, because of super-excellent virtue, 
deserved to be described as Son of God {Horr. xxx. 
18; cf. Ilitsclil, oj). cit. p. 211 ; Harnack, Hist, fif 
T)oymaE\.%y^). Christianity, therefore, with these 
Ebionites was simply true Mosaism, and (Jiiist was 
the successor of the propliet of Sinai. The only 
jiart of the OT whicli they accepted wa.s the Penta¬ 
teuch, and even it only in part. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of their treatment of the OT 
was their rejection of the whole sacrificial system. 

In their recension of Matthew’s Gospel (which 
(io.spel alone they accepted) they made Christ give, 
as one of the objects of His coming, the abrogation 
of the sacrificial system {lia r. xxx. 16 : IjXOov Kara- 
Xvaai rds OvalaSj Kai py TraiKTriaOe rod Oveiv, ov 

TratWrat d0’ vfiC)v -q dpyl]). Further, they were 
vegetarian.s and asciTics. They refused to partake 
of llesli or wine, taking as their pattern St. Peter, 
whose food, tlu^y said, was bread and olives (//err. 
xxx. 15; cf. Cit'rn. Homilies, xii. 6). Tliey also 
followeil St. Peter in bis custom of daily lustia- 
tions (//oer. xxx. 15, 21). The Lord’s Sujipor they 
partook of with bread and water (ih. 16). 'riicir 
a-sceticism on (be [loint of maniage was originally 
strict, but it liad been modili(Ml so much in cour.se 
of time that the majority of them esteemed mar¬ 
riage highly (i6. 2; cf. Clem. Horn. iii. 68). 
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If, then, we take the picture of thefte Rhionites, 
as given us by Epiphanius, we note at once that 
they have departed from tlie Pharisaic type in 
three pronounced directions : (a) their Christ- 
while fundamentally alike, is mixed with 
elements of Gnostic speculation ; (6) their asceti¬ 
cism is rigid, except on the point of marriage ; (c) 
for their abandonment of the sacrificial system 
the annals of Pharisaism contain neither precedent 
nor preparation. 

(3) How, then, are we to account for these diver¬ 
gences from Pharisaic Ebionism ? The problem is 
intricate, but the solution seems clear. There can 
be little doubt that the influences incorporated in 
the form of Ebionism we are considering come 
through Easenism. In this article it is not neces¬ 
sary to enter into a detailed description of the 
characteristics, origin, or history of the Essenes 
(see art. Essenes), nor need we concern ourselves 
with the perplexing questions arising round this 
sect, so well described as ‘ the great enigma of 
Hebrew history’ {Lightfoot, Colossums, p. 82). 
It will bo Hufhcient to point out a few of the 
characteristics of the Essenes, as tliese are indi¬ 
cated by our i)rimary authorities (mainly Philo, 
Quod ovinis probics hber, § 12 f. ; Josephus, BJ II. 
viii. 2-13, Ant, xvill. i. 5; and Pliny, HN 17). 
These characteristics may be given in the words of 
Josephus, which are followed closely by Hippolytus 
{Hwr. ix. 13-22): 

‘These Essenes reject pleasures aw an evil, but esteem conti¬ 
nence and the conquest over our passions to be virtue. They 
ne^flect wedlock, but clioose out other persons’ children while 
they are pliable and tit for learnin^f ’ (o’J ii. viii. } 2). ‘These 
persons are despisers of riches . . . Tliere is, as it were, one 
patrimony amonjf all the brethren'(} 3). ‘As for their piety 
toward God, it is very extraordinary ; for before sun-rising they 
f])eak not a word about profane matters, but put up certain 
l)rayers, which tliey have received from their forefathers, as if 
they made a supplication for its rising* ($ 6). After describing 
their daily bath m cold water, and their measured eating and 
drinking, Josephus says: ‘They dispense their anger after a 
just manner, and restrain their passion ’ (§ 6). ‘ They inquire 
after such roots and medicinal stones as may cure their dis¬ 
tempers’ (5 6). He further says that novices are tried for 
three years. ‘ If he [the novice) appear to l>e worthy, they then 
admit him into their society. And before he is allowed to 
touch their common food, he is obliged to take tremendous 
oaths . . . and that he will neither conceal anything from 
tliose of his own sect, nor discover any of their doctrines to 
others, no not though any one should compel him so to do at 
the hazard of his life . . . and will equally preserve the books 
belonging to their sect, and the names of the angels' (5 7). 

‘ What they most of all honour, after Ood Himself, is the name 
of their legislator (Moses), wdiom if any one blaspheme he is 
punished capitally ’ (§ 9). ‘ They are stricter than any other of 

the Jews in resting from their labours on the seventh day’(§ 9), 
'They contemn the miseries of life, and are above pain by the 
generosity of their mind ' (§ 10). Tiieir doctrine of anthropology, 
according to Josephus, is ‘ tliat bodies are corruptible, and tliat 
the matter they are made of is not permanent, but that the 
souls are immortal, and continue for ever’ (5 11). Josephus, 
further, tells us that ‘there is another order of Essenes who 
agree with the rest as to their way of living, and customs, and 
laws, but differ from them in the point of marriage’ ($ 13). In 
another passage he makes this remark: ‘The doctrine of the 
Essenes is this, that all things are best ascribed to God. They 
teach the immortality of souls, and esteem that the rewards of 
righteousness are to be earnestly striven for, and when they 
send what they have dedicated to Ood into the temple, they do 
not offer sacrifices, because they have more pure lustrations of 
their own’ (Ant. xviii. i. 6). 

Much of what Josefihus records is confirmed 
by Fldlo, and a single remark may be quoted 
from riiny : ‘There Hock to them from afar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system v. 17). vVe are able, 

without further detail, to understand the leading 
characteristics of the Essenes. They were brethren 
of a common order—an order characterized by a 
rigid asceticism, more especially in regard to food 
and marriage. They cultivated medicinal and 
magical knowledge. I'liey j>reberved their books 
with absolute seciccy. Their devotion to Mosaisip 
was fervent. They"practised a rudimentary sun 
worship. They rejected animal sacrifices. They 
l>elieved in the immortality of the soul only. On 


one side, they were true t^ their Jewish faith for 
m their regard for Moses and the Law and the 
Sabbath, they were simply ‘ Pharisees in a super¬ 
lative degree’ (Schiirer, HJP ii. ii. 210). But, on 
the other side, in the secrecy of their monastic life, 
in their scorn of marriage, in their incipient aun- 
worship, in their magical arU, in their rejection 
of animal sacrifice, and in their anthropology and 
doctrine of immortality they show remarkable and 
emohatic divergences from the Pharisaic type of 
Judaism, and such an influence from extranoou.s 
tendencies of thought that Essenism may dcserx - 
edly he called Gnostic Judaism ; and one has dilli- 
culty in believing that it could be wholly a growth 
from Jewish soil (as Krankel), although it may be 
that it was the carrying out of the idea of a uni¬ 
versal Jewish priesthewd (as Kitschl). It is not 
material for us to inquire here as to the sources of 
these foreign customs and tendencies of thought— 
whether from Pythagorean sources (a.s Zeller), or 
from Parsi influences (as Lightfoot), or from botli 
(as Schurer). One point, however, must be kept 
in view: that the Essenes, in their withdrawal from 
worldly pursuits, and in their doctrine of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, show the influence of the 
speculative idea that matter is es.sentially evil 
—an idea which reached a full development in 
Gnosticism. 

We may conclude, then, that Gnostic Ebionism, 
in the form we have described, and as given in 
Epiphanius, has assimilated elements from Essen¬ 
ism. Its asceticism in meat and in drink, its per¬ 
sistent reiection of sacrifice, and its speculative 
elements have come througli Essenism. In the 
matter of marriage the Ebionites of Epiphanius 
go back to Pharisaism, or to that milder party of 
Essenes to which Joseplius refers. If it be asked 
when the combination could have taken place, the 
answer is clear. Before the fall of Jerusalem a 
filtering down of Christian thought must have 
taken place. After the fall of Jerusalem the 
Essenes disappear as a separate party, and it is 
reasonable to believe that many of them attached 
themselves to the Judseo-Christian Church at Pella, 
observing, as they must have done, the fulfilment 
before their eyes of prophecies uttered by Christ 
in regard to the doom of Jerusalem (cf. Ritschl, 
op, cit, p. 223). When they took this step, it 
would be hard to imagine that they left their 
Essenism behind them ; and it woula be incred¬ 
ible that an order and a system of thouglit so 
definite and so masterful as Essenism should have 
been without influence in the development of Jewish 
Christianity. 

(4) The form of Ebionism which we have described 
may be illustrated further from the Book of Klkesai 
ancl the pseudo-Clementine literature. In the one 
we see not merely the essential features of Essene 
Ebionism, but the indications of an effort to propa¬ 
gate the system westwards; in the other we see 
Es.sene Ebionism assuming a literary dress. In re¬ 
gard to both, wliilo we have the features of Essene 
or (Gnostic Ebioni.^^m, os we have already described 
them, we seem to be standing at an advanced stage 
of non-Christian and syncretistic J udaism, in whicli 
an eflort is made to eliminate from Mosaisrn its 
more national and limited elements, and to coni- 
mend it to the w orld as a universal religion. While 
the hook of Elkesai and the pscudo-Clenientiiie 
literature have their distinctive peculiarities, \ et 
in both we discern, wdth some modification.^, the 
features of the Es.sene h^bionisin presented to us 
by Epiphanius. It wdll not be necessary here to 
do more than to indicate generally the system of 
thought in tlie hook of Elkesai and in the pseudo- 
Clementines, w ith their differences and agreements 
one w'ith the other, and with Esseme Elaoiiisni as 
a whole. ISee, further, art. Elkesahes. 
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The chief authority for our knowledgfe of the book of Elkesai 
ie flipiKilytus (IJcer. lx. 8-12, x. 26), whose account is in the 
main confirmed by Euiphanius (//err, xix., xxx., liii.)and Ori^^en 
(Eu8. he VI. S8). liippolytus came into personal contact with 
the Elkesaitea, met them point by point in arjfunient, and felt 
no little satisfaction with himself over the issue. He tells us 
that in the time of Callistus (that is, about the year 222) there 
came to Rome from Syria ‘one called Alcibiaues, a cunning 
man, and full of desperation’ (Hcer. ix. 8), who brought with 
him a book, Elkesax, the contents of which had been the subject 
of direct revelation by an angel. Alcibiades asserted that th' 
angel was ‘ Sou of Ood,’ and with the angel went a female callei 
‘ Holy Spirit.’ He also declared that ‘ there was preached unto 
men a new remission of sins, in the third year of Trajan’s reij^m ’ 
(t.c. A.u. 100). Hippolytus characterizes lliis as the ‘operatior 
of a spurious spirit, and the invention of a heart inflated with 
pri(ie. ’ The book, according to Ilijipolvtus, insisted on circinn- 
ci.sion and the I^aw. Its doctrine of Christ was partly Judaistic 
and partly (inostic. It taught that (Jhrist was born as othe 
men, ‘but that both previously and that freiiuently again Hi 
liad been born and would be liorn ’ (ix. D). ‘[CliristJ would thui 
ajipear and exist, undergoing alternations of birth, and having 
His soul transferred from liody to body.’ Hippolytus further 
tells 118 that the Elkesaitcs ‘devote themselves to ftlie) tenets of 
mathematicians, and astrologeis, and magicians, as if they were 
true’(ix. W) The chief point in the svstem ot Elkexai was its 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sms. Hippolytus gives us a clear 
account of its teaching on that point. Tlie book taught forgive¬ 
ness of sins on renewed baptism ‘ in [tiie] name of the (Jreut and 
•Most High Hod, and in (the) name of Ills Son, the Mighty King,’ 
proiided, further, that the person being baptized ‘adjure for 
himself tiiose seien wntriesses that have been described in this 
book—the heaven, and tlie water, and the holy spirits, and the 
angels of prayer, and the oil, and the salt, and the earth'(ix. 10). 
Sucli a renewed bajitism, along with the magical incantations of 
h'lke-fiai, was efiectual, not for sins onlv, but for sickness, such as 
consumption, or for accidents, such as a dog-bile. Tlie book, 
linally, enjoined that its masteries sliould lie kejR secret: ‘Do 
not recite this account to all men, and guard carefully these 
precepte, because all men are not faithful, nor are all women 
btraigiitforward ’ (ix. 12). 

From the account of tlie Elke.saites thus given 
hv Hippolytus — an account conhrmed by Epi- 
pnaniu.s and Origen—it is clear that there were 
the strongest alhiiitic^s between their tenets and 
those of the E.ssene Ehioiiites. Indeed, it may he 
said that the 1‘dkesaites were a step in the develop¬ 
ment of Essciie Ehionism (cf. Kit.schl, op. cit. p. 
2‘2‘J). The Cbristology, which is the surest test of 
allinity, is in most re.spei'ts alike. In both, Adam 
and Christ are identified, and there is the same 
belief in successive incarnations. The Elkesaites 
also agreed witli the Essene Ehionites in holding 
the obligation of the Law, in rejection of sacrifices 
(with a consequent free handling of the OT), hatred 
of 8t. Paul, abstinence from flesli and wine, frequent 
lustrations, approval of marriage, and secrecy in 
regard to their books, cu.stoms, invocations, and 
magical rites. The peculiar element in the book 
and in the beliefs of the Elkesaites is tlie doctrine of 
forgiveness tlirougli renewed baptisms and niagi<;al 
invocations. Undoubtedly, there is present iiere a 
heathen influence, foreign to Jewish soil. Uldhorn 
has correctly described it as ‘a strong heathen 
naturalistic element’ (art. ‘ Elkesaiten,’ in 
Probably tliis doctrine of forgivenes.s through re¬ 
newed baptism was meant to take the jilace of the 
o r sacrifices (cf. Clem. liccog. i. 39). 

On the whole, then, we may conclude that the 
diflerences between the Essene Ehionites and the 
Fdkesaites were small, practically the only ])oint 
of divergence being the new doctrine of forgivene.ss. 
Tlie roots of Elkesaisrn, as of Essene Ehionisiii, go 
back to that period after the fall of Jerusalem 
which, according to Hegesippus, was the birthday 
of sectarianism (Eus. HE iii. 32). In Elkesai, 
Es.sene Ehionism in the beginning of the 3rd cent., 
and unddr strong heathen influences, took a step 
in a direction away both from Judaism and from 
Catholic Christianity, the impelling influence prob¬ 
ably being a desire to commend its tenets to the 
world by the fiction of a new revelation. In the 
pseudo-Clementine literature, as we shall see, 
Essene Ehionism developed in other directions, 
equally removed from Judaism, hut less out of 
touch with the spirit of Catholic Christianity. 

(6) Tht pseudo-Clementine literature consists of 


I three works —one containing twenty Homilies; 
another generally known as the Recognitions, and 
preserved in a translation by Kufinus; and, thirdly, 
an Epitome of the Homilies—a work of little sig¬ 
nificance. The literature, which is spurious but of 
great importance, goes under the name of the well- 
known Clement of Rome. The problems connected 
with this literature are varied and intricate, while 
the uncertainties as-sociated with it are among the 
most numerous in Church history and doctrine. 
Indeed, the only statements which may he made 
with certainty are that the literature is not from 
the hand of Clement of Rome, and that it is the 
literary dress of a Gnostic Ehionism. It may, fur- 
tlier, he said that the Ehionism is not so stringent 
as in Elkesaisrn, and that much greater stress is 
laid on Christian elements. The ])seiido-Clemeutine 
literature cannot ho ignored by any historian of the 
early Church, though we may rightly refuse to 
agree with the extravagant claims of Raur, and 
may doubt if it gives sueli ‘brilliant disclosures’ 
(Hil genfeld) as some critic^; imagine. 

The problems connected with the pseudo-CIeinentino litera¬ 
ture may be briefly stated, thoui^h a discussion of them cannot 
find a place here. There is, for one, the problem as to whether 
the pseudo-Clementines or the hook of Elkemi has the priority 
in time. The conclusion accepted generally (though not by 
Ritschl) is that the pseudo-tnementiries presuppose the hook 
and doctrine of the ^JkeRaites. Connected with this is the 
problem of date, whic.< it is impossible to solve until the further 
problem is settled as to the i)nority of the part*. How difficult 
and intricate the latter problem is becomes at once clear when 
it is seen how divided opinion is among ‘the most eminent 
critics.' Baur, Schliemann, I'hihorn (at first), and Lightfoot 
give the priority to the llomUiea ; Ritschl, Eochler, Hilgenfeid, 
and Salmon, to the Reco(jnUion8. If the Hecognition^ is first 
'n point of time, iU date may he as early as a.d. 14i) ; if second 
n point of time, the date may he towards the middle of the 
3rd century. On the whole the position maybe uhsuined here 
that the literature, at least in the present form, belongs to the 
earlier part of the 8rd century. The trend of oiumon is in 
favour of the view that both the Horn, and the liecog, are 
lased on a common source sm'h as the Kerypna of Peter, the 
iiistoncal contents of wliich may be best seen in the ItMog., the 
Joctrinal in the Homilies. There is a further problem as to 
the aim of the writer or writers. It is conce<led that the litera¬ 
ture is coloured throughout h\' Ehionism, but it is not clear if 
it was meant solely as an Ehionitic propaganda. On this point 
very diverse views are held, as Harnack’s, that in the Hoiniiiei 
we have a Catholic revision of a heterodox original, or Bigg’s, 
that we have an Ehionitic revision of an older Catholic onginal. 
There is, finally, the problem of the place of writing—whether 
Rome or Syria, or both. 

In this welter of opinions and tangle of problems, one hesi¬ 
tates to express any opinion ; but it seems to the present writer, 
on the whole, most probable that the Hecognitiong is prior in 
time, aa it is certainly nearer to Catholic sentiment, and lew 
anti-Pauline, than the HoiniUn. t'urther, it is probable that 
the literature, as a whole, hails from Svria, that it belongs to 
the earlier part of the 3rd cent., and that it bears a close 
relation to Essene Ehionism, whether the Ehionism was in 
the original or engrafted on it. Probably, also, the pseudo- 
Clernontiries have some connexion, but by way of repulsion, 
with the Marcionites, with their developed dualism, and their 
extravagant ultra-Paulino tendencies. To the authors of the 
pseudo-Clementine literature Christianity was not the sudden 
and unhistoricai thing Marcion supposed it to he ; Christianity 
was purified Mosaism, and Adam and Christ were one. 

When we consider the teaching of the pseudo-Clementines, 
apart from questions of origin and apart from the literary form 
in which the teaching is dressed (‘ Tendenz-roman ’), we cannot 
fail to observe the Ehionism in which the literature is steeped. 
Certainly its parts are not all equally Ehionitic, for it is plain 
that in the Recognition* the stamp of Ehionism is much less 
marked than in the Uomxlie*. The writer of the Recognitions 
Is, on the one hand, much less Judaistic, as in his practical 
ignoring of circumcision ; and, on the other, much nearer the 
Catholic standpoint, as in his rejection of the aiiti-Pauline 
massages which he probably found in the original of his work. 

3ut, as a whole, the literature presents us with tlie features 
already familiar to us in Es.sene Ehionism. Compared, for 
instance, with the book of Elkesai, the pseudo-Clementines 
hold substantially the same Christology. They view Jewish 
law and custom from the same standpoint. In their rejection 
of sacrifice, in their refusal to accept 8t. Paul’s teaching, in 
their encouragement of marriage, in their abstinence from 
animal food, and in the concealment and secrecy enjoined on 
their adherents, they attach themselves to the same syncretistic 
and Judwo-Christian type of thought which we have seen bo be 
characteristic of the Elkesaites and of Essene Ehionism gener¬ 
ally. As a whole, the system departs from the hook of Elkesai 
mainly on two points: (a) in the toning down of the rigid 
demand for circumcision, and (6) In its silence with regard to 
the peculiar doctrine of Elkesai on forgiveness. 
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In the Christology of the pseudo-Clementines, 
the most striking feature is the doctrine of the 
True Prophet. If the aim of life is to obtain the 
highest good, knowledge is essential. God has, 
indeed, revealed Himself at the beginning, but sin 
has intervened. The True Prophet, therefore, be¬ 
comes necessary. He has come again and again. 
He has come in the seven pillars of tlie world— 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Moses ; and finally, lie has come in Christ. Christ, 
Moses, and Adam are incarnations of the True 
Prophet (/iom. ii. 6, iii. 11, 20, 49; Recog. i. 16, 
40, 41 ; cf. Recog. i. 45, ‘ a man over men, who is 
Christ Jesus ’). Thus to follow Moses or to believe 
Christ leads eaually to salvation, for, ‘ there being 
one teaching by b^th, God accepts him who has 
believed either of these ’ {Horn. viii. 6). According 
to the pseudo-Clementines, therefore, ‘Christianity 
is simply reformed Judaism’ (Baur, Doginenge.n:h. 
vol. i.), or, as N iedner puts it, ‘ Christianity is only a 
riistoration of the primitive religion in time, and an 
enlargement of it in space’ {Kirchenq each Berlin, 
1866, p. 246). Clearly, however, in the Christology 
thus presented there is no room for the Deity of 
Christ. He is simply a created being. On the 
>oint of Christ’s Deity, the pseudo-Clementines 
eave no doubt, for Peter is made to say : ‘ Our 
Cord neither asserted that there were gods except 
the Creator of all, nor did He proclaim Himself to 
be God, but He with reason pronounced blessed 
him who called Him the Son oi that God who has 
arranged the universe’ {Horn. xvi. 15). 

Reference has already been made in this article to ‘the 
brilliant discloBurcH’ which Baur and the Tubingen K<>hool have 
found in the pseudo-(Jementine literature With Baur it 
holds a pre-eminent place. The theory of the development of 
Catholicity, so earnestly advocated by Baur and so candidl) 
abandoned by Ritechl, gives a central place to this literaluie. 
Baur’s theory was that the early Church was profoundly Ehion- 
itic. Between Jewish Christianity and Ebionism there wan ‘ a 
very close identity/ and ‘Jewish Christianity In general was a 
kind of Ehionitism '(A’ircAenr/escA. 1.182 (Eng. tr.]). Baur postu- 
lated a conflict in the early Church between Ebioniira, i.e. 
Jewish Christianity, and Baulinism. Catholicity at the close of 
the 2nd cent, was intelligible only as the result of a conflict 
between two opiiosing forces—Ebionism on the one hand, and 
Paulmism on the other; and through this conflict the par- 
ticuluriflrn of Judaism (‘ the aristocr.'itic claims of Jewish 
jiarticularism ’ \op. eit. p. 118]) developed into the umversalisin 
of Christianity. To Baur the conflict was clearly discernible in 
the i>8eudo-t:ionientine8, and in the controversy between Simon 
I’eter and Simon Magus. The one was a representative of 
Jewish Christianity (i.e. Ebionism) ; the other was the repre¬ 
sentative of Paulinism (i,«. Uentile Christianity). Simoi: 
Magus was uiimisUkahly a pseudonym for St. Paul (op. ctt. 
p. hO). Simon Magus was nothing but a caricature of the 
Apostle Paul. Such was Baur’s theory, which it is needless to 
criticize at length. It will bo suthcient here to say that such 
a theory destroys the historical personality of Simon Magus, 
who is regarded in the ivseudo-Clementines as the historic 
embodiment of all heresy. It is not denied here that this litera¬ 
ture, as a whole, rejects St. Paul, and one passage in the 
Uoiniluft (xvli. 19) has an unmistakable reference to the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Nothing else could have been expected from 
the Ebionism in whicli the pseudo-Clementines are soaked. 
Further, it is absolutely clear that Ebionism was somethinp 
more tiian Jewish Cbristianitv, and the Ebionites, instead ol 
being co extensive with Jewish Christians, were really confined 
to a small area, and had little influence west of Syria. 

III. Conclusion. —Our inquiry is almost over 
Tlie Ebionites as a sect continued into the 5th 
cent., and gradually disappeared (Theodoret, Hcer. 
Fab. ii. 11). Nothing else could have been looked 
for. They had taken a false direction, ’w hich led 
them more and more away from the channel in 
which the Church’s life flowed full and free. 
Catholic Christianity swept past them. They 
moved further and further away until all progress 
was barred against them. While the Church’s life 
and doctrine developed into Catholicity, strong 
and clear, Ebionism more and more degenerated, 
until its elements were absorbed either in bitter 
Judaism or in truculent heathenism. Catholi< 
Christianity gained nothing from Ebionism, un 
less in that reflex way which heresy often has o: 
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causing the Church to make sure of its ground and 
to mature its Christology. 

Literaturb.—T he ancient authorities are referred to in the 
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.1858, Eng. tr. 1878), and V^orlet. uber di« cnristl. Doyinriige.sch. 
(1865-68); Schliemann, Die CleineixtxneTi."ixebsi den verwamlten 
Schri/Un und dem Kbionititnnue (1844); Schwegler, Dat nach. 
apost. Zeitalter(mQ)-, Hilgenfeld, Die Clement. Recognitionen 
und Uomilien (1848), also Ketzergesch. dee Urchrxetenthume 
G884); Uhlhorn, Die llomilien und Recognitionen (1854); 
Ritschl, Die EntsUhung der aUkathol Kirche^ (1857); Dorner’ 
Ui8t. of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person oj 
Christ (Eng, tr. 1861-3); Hageiibach, Ilvit. of Doctrines (Eng. 
tr, 1880-1); Lightfoot, Galatians (l88l), Colossian* (1882); 
Lcchler, Apoatolic and Post-Apostolic 'limes (Eng. tr. 18813) • 
Schiirer, GJV^ (IIJP, 1S8.’--S)0); Zahn, Gesrh. d.NT Kanons 
0888); Harnack, Doginenqrsch.^ (1893, Eng. tr. 1894-9)* 
Fisher, IJtst. of Christian Doctrine (inm) -. Rainy, 'i’he Ancient 
Catholic Church (19i)2) ; artt in PRE 'i (‘Ebiouiten,’ ‘ Elkesa- 
iten,’ ‘Clemeritmen’), (l 877-80), DCG (1906), also CAurcA 
JIutorieeotGieeeler, Neander, Hase, Robertson, Schaff, Moeller, 

W. Beveridge. 
ECLIPSE.— See Prodigies and Portents. 

^ ECONOMICS. —I. Connotation of the term.— 

Economics originally meant the administration of 
household ro8ourc(;s, being the Knglish form of 
ofxovo/iiAci) (f}r. Aristotle, in the first book 

of the Politics, thus defines it as household man¬ 
agement, including the treatment of slaves. Tlie 
word ‘ economy ’ is, however, now used in a much 
wider sense, being amilicable to the prudent 
management of all Kinds of resources and posses¬ 
sions—the utilization of material goods, oi time, 
of thought, or of labour, in such a manner as to 
avoid waste. It is not confined to a special de¬ 
partment of human activity, hut denotes a feature 
that may appear in any branch. To Aristotle 
‘ Political Economy,’ which is now synonymous 
with Economics, would have api)eared to he a con¬ 
tradiction in terms ; and even in the present usage 
of the word ‘ economy,’ the prefixing of ‘ political ’ 
is apt to suggest the science or art of managing 
the resources, and especially the finances, of a 
State. This would lead to quite an inadequate 
conception of the subject, for, though Economics 
incluties the management of State resources in 
such directions as taxation, and is intimately con¬ 
cerned with State regulation of industrial and 
commercial activities by factory legislation, tariff 
policies, land laws, and the like, it considers also 
the ways in which individuals, groups, and organ¬ 
izations within the State establish relations with 
one another for the purpose of increasing their 
means and administering their resource.^. As the 
resources of the community are managed far more 
by the spontaneous activities of individuals and 
groups than by the direct intervention of Govern¬ 
ments, Economics is concerned chiefly with the 
former. It inquires how man obtains the goods 
which satisfy his wants, explains the causes 
upon which the material well-being of mankind 
depends, and treats of all activities by which goods 
are produced, exchanged, and distributed among 
the individuals and classes of which society is 
composed. Economics has frequently h^n de¬ 
scribed as the science of wealth, hut tliis, like 
most brief definitions, is apt to mislead ; and 
indeed, economists themselves have sometimes 
carelessly written as if mankind existed for the 
purpose of increasing the quantity of ma^ri^ 
wealth. This over-emphasis on one phase of the 
study w^as responsible for its being dubbed 
by (Jarlyle ‘ the dismal science,’ and for the view 
still sometimes expressed that it is ‘sordid.* But 
the economist, of all men, should most clear y 
understand that wealth is subservient to a further 
purpose, and is not in itself the final goal of man s 
activity. Thus, while in one aspect it is true to 
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say that Economics is the science of wealth, ii 
another, and more important, aspect it is a pari 
of the study of man. Wealth is lor his consump¬ 
tion, is a necessary basis of his activities ; but i" 
is only in so far as it becomes subservient to man’ 
interests that it is of importance in economi' 
study. 

2. The social and political aspects. —The change 
of standpoint which accounts for the preference 
for the broader term ‘ Economics ’ is clue to the 
increasing emphasis upon social rather than upon 
political activities. At first economic literature 
was distinctively political, its aim being the 
attainment of a sound system of public finance 
and even the increase of the wealth of the citizen 
was considered a matter for State regulation a 
a means to the replenishment of the public ex 
chequer and the provision of the sinews of war, 
Gradually, however, the promoting of the materia! 
welfare of the people began to be considered less 
from the point of view of politics and public 
finance, a great impetus being given to this move¬ 
ment bv tlie French Physiocrats in the latter half 
of the 18th cent., who insisted that the network 
of State regulations for the enrichment of the 
people defeated its own end, and that it was not 
the business of the statesman to make laws for 
the increase of wealth, but to discover the laws o 
Nature which themselves operate for the highest 
welfare of the people, ancl to gniard these law\s 
from violation and encroachment. Hence to 
Quesnay {Droit naturel, in E. Daire, Physiorrntrs, 
Paris, 1846) and his followers, Economics became 
the theory of how natural laws worked in an 
orderly sequence for the establishment of the 
greatest well-being of the people ; and the chief 
object of the science was the understanding of the 
conditions imposed by Nature upon human action 
in the promoting of material welfare. Under this 
mode of thought, freedom of industry and trade 
became the dominant doctrine as against the de¬ 
tailed regulation of every branch of economic 
activity by the State ,* and in its most extreme 
form it leu to the maxim of laisset-faire [q.v.). 

The inlluence of these Physiocratic preconcep¬ 
tions upon Adam Smith was very considerable, 
for, although it is a great exaggeration to say that 
he was completely under the dominance of the 
French speculations, he also formulated much of 
his teaching in terms of the ‘ system of natural 
liberty,’ and urged that if Nature were only left 
alone it would enrich the people much more 
effectually than did the methcKl of governmental 
interference. However defective this view may 
subseauently have proved (cf. Competition), the 
immediate result was that Economics be(*ame a 
study of the processes of production, distribution, 
and exchange of wealth as accomplished by the 
spontaneous co-operation of men rather than by 
tne action of Governments. Indeed, the revolt 
from State regulation tended to [)ass towards the 
opposite extreme of non-interference in matters 
or industry and commerce, save for the provision 
of the necessary revenue to the public exchequer 
and the prevention of fraud. Economics became 
a social science, and, de8j)ite important changes 
during the last century, it is still more concerned 
with social than with political or private activi- 
ties. This by no means implies that economic 
writings had less effect upon politics ; they had 
more. Pitt, Huskisson, Peel, and Cobden took 
Adam Smith as their authority in the abolition 
of restrictions on foreign commerce, on domestic 
trade, and on freedom of combination. Ricardo 
exercised a profound influence upon banking legis¬ 
lation and the abolition of the corn laws ; Nlaltlius 
upon the reform of the poor laws. Nevertheless, 
in the early stages of the development of Econo¬ 


mics as a social science there was a certain nar¬ 
rowness that arose partly from the simplified 
presupposition of the beneficence of natural 
forces, and partly from the fact that the econo¬ 
mists were so few in number and so closely agreed 
that adeouate criticism was lacking. The indus¬ 
trial conditions of England in the early years of 
the 19th cent, were also somewhat exceptional, 
peculiar both to the time and to the country, so 
that doctrines derived from the study of them 
were found to be defective when applied to other 
times and places. 

During the latter half of the 19th cent., criti¬ 
cism and opposition arose both within and without 
the ranks of professed economists, and the de¬ 
velopment of fuller analysis has led to changes in 
both the mental and the moral attitude. There ha.s 
been an abandonment of inelastic dogmas, so that 
it is no longer possible to formulate brief economic 
creeds and catechisms ; the modifications due to 
changes of conditions have shown that the appli¬ 
cation of principles is relative to time and place. 
Modem economists could no longer be appealed to 
against all forms of State interference, as poli- 
ticians appealed to economic writings in the early 
19th cent, as a weapon against factory legislation. 
Economics, too, had come to be traditionally re¬ 
garded as concerned with the increase of riches, 
and there was some warrant for the complaints of 
Carlyle and Riiskin that, while abundant atten¬ 
tion was devoted to the production of wealth, too 
little thought was given to its distribution in such 
ways as to improve the condition of the poorer 
classes. To-day there is a perceptible shifting of 
emphasis from the acquisition of wealth to the 
abolition of |>overty, from production to distribu¬ 
tion ; and the most recent text-books treat the 
ubject-matter throughout with constant reference 
to the material and moral welfare of humanity. 
Though his primary business is the scientific stuay 
and interpretation of facts, the economist never 
loses sight of this ])ractical aim of affording 
guidance for social lim and reform. 

3. Relation of Economics to Ethics. —As a 
locial science. Economics is concerned with the 
ntricate and complex actions and motives of man, 
and therefore it is closely related to Ethics. It is 
'rue that it is no part of the function of a positive 
icience to pronounce ethical judgments, but even 
,he positive science cannot neglect the fact that 
moral considerations often aflect man’s conduct in 
msiness life, and must be given a j[)lace in the same 
nanner as the facts of physical Nature wliich also 
londition economic activity. Hut the relation is 
much closer in passing to applied Economics, and 
the increased attention devoted to the problem of 
iistribution of wealth has brought questions of 
justice into greater prominence, as in the demand 
br a * fair wage.’ Some have denied that Eco¬ 
nomics is at all concerned with this ethical aspect 
)f problems, and would confine it rigidly to the 
)OHitive science. Others, indeed, have carried abs- 
Taction still further by excluding even those 
noral factors which admittedly influence man’s 
•onduct in business life, thus creating a purely 
ictitious person, ‘ the economic man,’ who pursues 
^'eaIth along the line of least resistance, and is not 
eflected from this course by any other motive 
ban aversion to labour and the desire for enjoy¬ 
ment. No such man exists, and no social science 
orthy of the name can confine itself to the study 
i such an abstraction. Yet even those who 
eadily admit that man must be dealt with as 
le is sometimes deny that questions of justice 
3 an be treated by the economist, so that the 
•esult for a long time was that many of the most 
dial problems of social welfare were treated 
neither by Ethics nor by Economics. There was 
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even a prevalent idea that the two were in con¬ 
flict, and that an elastic conscience was an eco¬ 
nomic virtue. Clearly, however, such a sharp 
division cannot l>e maintained. It cannot be a 
matter of indiflerence to the economist whether 
capitalistic combinations and trusts adopt im¬ 
moral practices, or whether the adoption of a 
protective policy leads to corruption. Still less 
can he ignore the question whether a more equal 
dillusion of wealth is conducive to the highest 
welfare, even though it should involve a ^ight 
check to wealth production. 

This intermixture of ethical and economic con¬ 
siderations need not lead the economist into the 
deeper controversies that lie entirely beyond the 
scope of his science. For his practical purposes 
the precise meaning of ‘ the good ’ is less important 
than the fact that among moralists of dillerent 
sidiools there is a general consensus of opinion 
regarding the desirability of such and such a 
change in social life. A problem relating to mone¬ 
tary media or banking practice may present little 
or no ethical aspect, but labour problems which 
are claiming an increasing share of public atten¬ 
tion cannot be regarded as adeciuately treated 
without due consideration of ethic,al factors, and 
those who speak with autliority in the name of 
Economics now fully recognize the necessity for 
this wid(T outlook. 

Whether, imhaal, ethical and cc<momic considera¬ 
tions may come into conflict in particular <‘.ase.s is 
doubtful. Honesty is not rn'cessarily the best 
policy for a particular individual from the stand- 
^H>int of the acquisition of wealth ; illustrations to 
the contrary are too numerous to admit of doubt. 
But for society a.s a whole, honesty is an economic 
as well as a moral virtue. No doubt, too, a com¬ 
munity may sometimes gain immediately in ma¬ 
terial wealth by actions that the moralist would 
condemn, and it is surely true that an act which 
marks a moral gain to society may result in im¬ 
mediate material loss. But in the long run it is 
doubtful whether the conflict can subsist; and, as 
a rule, if not universally, that which is from the 
standpoint of society economically injurious is 
likely to be ethically wrong, while that which is 
ethically good is likely to be ec^onomically advan¬ 
tageous. This consideration suggests that it is 
quite as important for the moralist to give due 
weight to the economic forces as it is for the 
economist to recognize the ethical aspects of .social 
problems. The former is piobably sutlcring from 
greater neglect than the latter. 

4 . Economic method. — Disputes regarding 
method at one time threatened to divide econo¬ 
mists into diflerent schools, but they have now' 
almost ceased. There is no peculiarly economic 
method of study, and, thougli the relative import¬ 
ance of analysis and the search for facts vaiies 
with the prolilem under discussion, each i.s as in- 
ellective alone as is a single blade of a pair of 
sci.Hsors. 'The controversies about the inductive 
and deductive, historical and analytical, concrete 
and abstract methods have yielded place to a 
general agreement that every method is correct in 
proportion to its fruitfulness in solving the par¬ 
ticular problem, and that in most cases a com¬ 
bination of methods proves most valuable. Thus, 
while geneialization from historical or statistical 
data is predominantly employed in most of the 
problems of production, deduction is relatively 
more important in dealing with the complexities 
of distribution or such related matters as the in¬ 
cidence of taxation, where the plurality of causes 
and intermixture of ellects batlle purely inductive 
treatment. There was unque.stionably a tendency 
among the economists of the first lialf of the 19th 
cent, to em]»lov the abstraid nietho<l too exclu¬ 


sively. and to apply the resulting generalizations 
too hastily, and the protests of the historical 
school, combined with the advance of statistical 
science, have led to the fuller application of quan¬ 
titative and comparative tests. Much progress 
has still to be made in such quantitative analysis 
before a thorough estimate can be made of the 
relative strength of various economic fijrcc.s, but 
the economist is frequently handicapped on this 
side by the inadequacy of existing statistical data. 
Neverthele.ss, there has been a marked advance in 
this direction, which might well be illustrated by 
a comparison of the English Poor Law Report of 
iKdl, proceeding almost exclusively on a priori 
methods of reasoning, with the Report of the 
Royal Comnu.ssion on the same subject in 11 K) 9 , in 
w'hich quantitative anal is plays a much larger 
part, the same feature is evident in comparing 
the Free Trade controver.sy of to-day with that of 
Colsleii’s time. 

In other directiv)ns economic method has been 
influenced by psychological analysi.s. Jevons in 
Englaml, Wall as in Switzerland, and Menger in 
.Austiia simultaneously worked out a theory of 
value from the side of demand, on the basis or tlie 
psychology of choice, which proved complementary 
to the older theory that started from the side of 
eost of production. It supplied the fundamental 
principles of a theory of consumption. Hitherto 
tlie economist has generally been compelled to 
establish his own psychological priniuples, since 
they were not sufficiently prepared for nis use by 
the psychologist; but it seems probable that the 
future development of Experimental Psychology 
will have an important bearing upon deductive 
Economics. 

Even more fruitful has been the application of 
biological conceptions to social and economic life, 
though their uncritical use has sometimes been 
miscliievous by pushing analogies so far that 
they become untrue. Formerly economists had 
attempted to explain man’s actions by the cate¬ 
gories of Physics, and society was treated as if it 
were a machine. The interactions of men’s wills 
and motives in economic life were explained in 
terms of stress and strain, attraction and repul¬ 
sion. The \)rinciple of the composition of forces 
was thought by J. S. Mill {Autobiography, London, 
1S73, p. 159 f.) to alVord a key to economic method 
by adding ‘ the separate etlect of one force to the 
separate etVect ot the other.’ But, while this 
nu'thod is frequently useful as a lir.st approxima¬ 
tion, it geneially makes the invalid a.ssumption 
tliat economic prohlem.s are concerned with ex¬ 
ternal forces operating upon objects whicli them- 
.selves remain unchanged. Tliis was felt to be 
much too external a conception for a social science. 
'I'hus, the elfects of an increase of w'ages in a trade 
might he studied on the mechanical method by 
showing liow relative w'ages and prolits act as 
forces attracting or driving aw'ay labour and 
<‘apital ; but this wouhl not yield a complete analy¬ 
sis, because the increased wage would tend to 
alfect the elficimcy of the woiker and possibly of 
the busine.ss organization, so that theie is an oh- 
v'ious analogy to functional adaptation in biology. 
Tlie stei» from pliy.sical to biological analogies has 
thus marked a great advance, emphasizing tlie 
mutual de}>endenc.e of the welfare of tlio whole 
and the parts, of diflerentiation and integration, 
and humanizing economic study. But it has also 
led to much inaccurate thouglit, the dillererice be¬ 
tween biological and economic phenomena having 
frequently been ignored in the first enthusiasm of 
tlie discovery of analogies. The‘struggle for ex¬ 
istence’ in economic life has been treated in a 
narrowly individualistii; way, and the ‘ survival 
of the fittest’ has been said to necessitate unre- 
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Htricted competition, while it was forgotten that 
morally inferior men sometimes display greater 
ability in obtaining for themselves aavantages 
from the environment, and tliat many competi¬ 
tors are favoured, while others are irrationally 
handicapped, before they enter upon the economic 
‘struggle.’ These crude uses oi biological cate¬ 
gories, however, are coidined to the minor writers, 
and intelligently construed biological methods 
have contributed greatly to economic advance, for 
the two sciences have a subject-matter which is 
similar, in re.spect that the internal structure and 
nature change as well as the external conditions 
and outward form. 

5 . Economic laws.—Two circumstances have 
combined to create much popular misunderstand¬ 
ing ri'garding the nature of economic laws. On 
the one hand, the close relation of Economic 
Science to Ethics and Politics has frequently given 
rise to the erroneous impression that economic 
laws prescribe or forbid certain courses of con¬ 
duct. On the other hand, the old association of 
the science with the 18th cent, beliefs r(‘garding 
tlie natural and with the policy of laissez-Jatre led 
to the idea that, if only economic forces were left 
alone, they would work for the highest social wel¬ 
fare. Once it was understood, however, tliat tlie 
beneficence which was claimed for the natural an 
unfettered action of economic forces presumed that 
most of the institutions of the time, like rights 
of property, inheritance, and a criminal law, were 
‘natural,’ while only certain ill-defined kinds of 
regulations were violations of Nature, tliis concep¬ 
tion was abandoned. For the economist is no 
longer under the impression that, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few details which lie does not like, the 
instif lit ions of the present day are natural, so 
that economii; forces may safely remain unchecked 
within the limits of tlie existing .social system. 
On the contrary, the social problem is very largely 
one of regulating and directing the economic forces 
so that they may work more surely towards social 
well-being, and this may involve considerable 
changes in the institutions wliich were formerly 
regarded os natural and taken for gianted. Eco¬ 
nomic laws are, like tlie laws of Idiysics, merely 
statements of the ndations between {ihcnomena 
expressed in the indicative mood, as contrasted 
with laws in the moral and juristic senses of the 
word. When, therefore, a proposal is condemned 
as violating econonii(; laws, the s[)eaker is almost 
certainly confusing the dillcrcnt meanings of the 
word ‘law.’ It is true that no Government can 
cliange or destroy an economic l.aw, though it may 
change tlie economic conditions that give? signilr 
cance to it. All that it asserts is that given 
causes will, ceteris paribus, lead to certain Jesuits ; 
and in that sense tiio law is inviolable. Yet the 
statesman may get rid of the causes or introduce 
otlier forces which counteract the elleet. Put, 
whether it is desired to strengtlien or to elieek 
the action of economic laws, it is oliviously im¬ 
portant first to understand their working, since it 
is usually far easier to accomplish a desired result 
by harnessing and directing them into proper 
channels tlian by struggling against tliem. 

6 . Development of economic thought.—Fn the 
foregoing lemaiks upon its meaning, scope, and 
method, reference has been made to some of tlie 
more prominent changes in economic thought. 
\lthough u.sed by Aristotle, it remains true that 
in the present sense of llie term ‘fCconomies’ is 
essentially a modern science. It is, indeisl, usual 
to refer to Adam Smith as its founder, but this 
does not mean that he was the first to write 
upon economic subjects. On nearly every part of 
h^lconomics there had been previous writers, and 
some topics, such as foreign trade, money, and 


taxation, had quite a considerable literature of 
their own. But he so entirelj^ recast the subject, 
combining the English and French doctrines and 
weaving them into a connected scientific whole, 
that the Wealth of Nations {111Q) marks as 
great a departure in Economics as the system 
of Copernicus did in Astronomy. 

The industrial life of Greece and Rome was 
based upon slavery, domestic manufacture, and 
petty commerce. Discussions on the principle of 
private property are found, division of labour had 
been utilized to a moderate degree, but the chief 
feature of modern industry was lacking, for in¬ 
dustrial capital played no large part in production. 
Public finance and the nature of money certainly 
oixupied the attention of writers of antiquity ; but, 
apart from an occasional anticipation of modern 
theories, there is little in Greek and Roman litera¬ 
ture that has any direct significance for modern 
economic life. The industrial conditions were not 
such as to direct attention to the problems which 
present themselves most acutely at the present 
day. In niediieval times the slave w'aa disappear¬ 
ing before the free lalxiurer, but industry was still 
on a ju'tty scale and there was little industrial 
capital. Economic spiMuilation w'as intermingled 
with theological and moral questions—the deter¬ 
mination of a just price, usury doctrines, and 
luxury exemplifying the topics dis(;UHscd. On the 
w'holc it liccame little more than a casuistical 
system of rules for business conduct. After the 
licfoi mation, the introduction of printing, the 
discovery of trade routes to the k'ast, and Mh* in¬ 
flux of precious metals from the New World, there 
were hundreds of books ami parniihlets on economic 
subjc'cts before tlie middle 01 tlie 18th cent., 
usually relating Uy particular controversies con¬ 
nected with monetary mafters and foreign trade. 
As local industrial regulation gavi* place to 
national, the Mercantile Theory (ef. (hjMMKKCE) 
became dominant, with its demand for freedom 
of exportation and its doctrine of the balance of 
trade. Tliere was a great advance in the analysis 
of problems of jirodiu-tion and excliange, but the 
separation of a wage-earning class ami the rise of 
capital were only beginning to turn attention to 
problems of protit, wages, and lalxmr. 

It was when the old industrial order was thus 
passing away and capitalism was in its infamy 
that Adam Smith’s into the Nature ayal 

Causes of the We(tlth of Nations Miudi 

of it is polemical, being aimed against the iri- 
nurnerahle rules and regulations for the conduct 
of trade which had lost any justification they rnay 
h^rmerly have had in the conditions of the time. 
'J’hc Phy.siocratic writers in France had already 
laifl stress ujion tlie natural law of freedom before 
the }ml)lication of the Wealth of Natiom, but it 
has now been made clear, by the publication of 
tlie notes of his lectures taken by a student, tliat 
y\dam Smith wms teaching very similar ideas in 
the University of Glasgow as early as 1763 
{Lectures on Justice, Pohec, Revenue, and Arms, 
delivered in the University of Glasgow, reported by 
a Sludeait in 1763, and edited by Edwin Cannan, 
Oxford, 1896). Despite an occasional confusion of 
economic laws with etliical precepts, which arose 
from the preconceptions reganling the natural, his 
exposition of the princijiles of freedom of trade was 
so forcible and so opportune that it profoundly 
all'ccted legislation. 

But the Wealth of Nations also contained a 
scientific treatise on value and the distribution of 
wealth, and here the French economists had anti¬ 
cipated him and exercised a strong influence upon 
him. Tur got, in his Reflexions sur la formation 
et la distribution des richesses (1770; Eng. tr. 
edited by W. J. Ashley, New York, 1898), gave » 
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theory of wages, profits, intercut, and rent which 
was largely coloured by the Thysiocratic doctrine 
tliat agriculture alone yielded a net product over 
the expenses of nrodmtion, while manufacture 
merely changed the shape of materials already 
produced, abiding a value correK[)onding strictly 
with the iisetul materials consuinetl by the arti¬ 
sans during the jieriud of labour ; and commerce 
merely changed the place of materials without 
increasing the wealth of th(i country. The theory 
of distribution received fuller development at the 
hands of Adam Smith, and, though he did not 
a<(eid the view that agriculture alone was pro¬ 
ductive, but extended the concention to manufac¬ 
ture and commerce, he still thought that the 
hist was productive in a s])ecial sense. 


an elucidation of the theory and nature of rent ; 
while the financial dilliculties of the period of the 
French war and the suspension of specie payment 
by the Hank of England caused a development in 
monetary tlieory. 'I'he iMalthusian theory seemed 
to warrant the view that the poor condition of the 
abouring classes was duo to the fa(;t that when 
vages rose above the level of subsistence there was 
i tendency for ])oi)ulali()n to increase and force, 
hem down again. Ricardo strengthened this 
i^iew in one way by his theory of rent, which 
diowed the tendency to diminishing returns from 
ncreasc<l applications of labour to land, and also 
hat the suryilus y)roduce above the margin of 
ultivation vvmit to the owners of the soil, lly a 
jareless expression to the effect that vages could 


‘ In agriculture nature labours along with man ; and, though not rise above the level of necessaries 1 


her labour cohls no expenee, its produce has it« value, as well 
as that of the most expensive workmen’; while ‘no equal 
quantitx of proiluctne lal)our empIo\ed in inamifaetnres (mn 
ever oecjiMion so great a re])ro<hietion. In them nature does 
nothing ; man does all ’ ( Wealth of Matrone, hk. n. ch. v.y 
'I'lio basis of this assertion ayipears to be that 
land yields a suryilus in the shape of rent in 
addition to w’ages and ]»r(»fits ; yet this fact is not 
due to the greater bounty of Nature in work on 
the soil than in otlier industrial pursuits, but 
rather to the limitations and variations of that 
Rjiinty. Now, when natural forces have l>een 
exploited on a large scale for manufacturing and 


/ided the basis for the Socialistic doctrim^ wliicli 
"eyireserited the margin of cultivation as tlie margin 
)f neces'-aiy wages, gener; li/ed it to the whole of 
ndii trial life, ami held that capitalists and land- 
wnci . .swept oil all surplus prodiu^e. 

7 . Recentdevelopment.—Later economic doctrine 
as been mainly an ainyjlilication and niodifieation 
f that vhi<‘h flourished in England under Ricardo, 
Lilthns, MactJulloch, and Mill. Riit, since the 
iiddle of the I9th cent., other countries have been 
vertaking England in industrialism, ami have 
legun to contribute also to the develo]>inent of 


mercantile jnirposes, it is futile to ask vlietlier economic thouubt. Prior to that time Prance and 


Nature coritiibutes more to production on the 
land than to otlier forms of yuodne* ion. 'rin‘ main 
doctrines of Sniitb regarding the distribution of 


Pmgland were almost the only countries which liad 
contribiitial anything of iniyiortance, but during 
the last half-cenlnry American, (lennan, Austrian, 
and other writers have apiilied themselves to the 


wealth did not ditler essentially from those of other writers have apyilied themselves to the 

Turgot, though he (leiiarte<l further from the science witli sueli skill ana success that they have 
Physiocrat ic tlieory and gave more emphasis to nd it of much of its former insularity and widened 
tin* industiial, as distinguished from the agri- its outlook. The increased concentration of capital 
cultural, system. Prancis llutcheKori, Hume, the immense growth of commerce, following 

Steuart, and other English writers had also made upon improvements in railways and steamshiyis, 
imyxirtant contributions to economic theory liefore have brought about newer conditions, so that pro- 
1776, but, as Marshall (Principles of Economics^, blems of transyjort, international trade, monoy)oly, 
London, 1907, i. 757) says, and speculation have assumed a larger place in eco- 


• Adam Snuth’8 breadth was Mutncient to include all that w.as uomic treatises. The doctrine of noii-interference 

hrsl in all hi.s c.<mU*iny)orarie.s, French and Knghsh ; and, though and llio In f r)hnse of 

he iindouhtodh borrowed iiiucli from others, yet, the more one has been greatly modllieu, anil t lie latest y Iia 0 1 

(’oinpares him with those who vent before and those who caino this movement of thought, which promises to DC 
aft^r him. the finer does his genius appear, the broader his most important for some time tO COniC, is the 

knowledge, and the more well balanced his judgment. . . . r lliachinerv of the State for social amclio- 

Wherever he difTers from his rtredecessors, he is more nearly use ui me j 

right than they ; while there is scarcely an economic truth now ration, jmrtly by means of restrictive legislation 
known of whicii he did not get some glimpse. And, since he regarding tlie conditions of employment, yiartly by 
was the first to write a treatise on wealth in all its chief social Utilization of the system of taxation for im- 

proving the condition the lalxn.rcre, and partly 

claim to have made an ei>och in thought, according to the by extendingMlie collective o^vnershly) and oyieration 

- -ju<lustriarenterprises. 


authority, is that ‘ he was the first to make a careful and inilustrial enteryirises, 
.14X.. :. ilw. in M hirth vrIiip men_siire8 .... . • r d . 


scienlllic inquiry into the manner in which value measures subiect of distribution of wealth is claiming 

S'-aT“ fuller inv^^rtigation, and the deeire for ra.sn.g the 
The Industrial Revolution, which was only he- economic condition of the less fortunate memlieis 
ginning in Adam Smith’s time, soon proceedeil of the comniiinity is tending 

anace for Watt discovered the steam-engine in minor controversies. The ecimorn sts of the tirst 
the same year that the W^ealth of yntwns was half of the 19th cent, treated ( isti ihntion from the 

Tuiblished. ^New problems arose as the factory standpoint rather of abstract classes like capitalis s 

system sny^erseded the domestic system of yiro- and labourers than of individuals, and did adiinr- 
du'etion. and. a.s England was industrially far in aMe work in explaimng the 


system sny^erseded the domestic system of yiro- and labourers than of individuals, and did adniir- 
duction, and, as England was industrially far in able work in explaining the nature “"'1 variations 
advance of any other nation, the discussion of them of each category of income rent, p i 
?o,IkTace chfeflv in that country. In the hands wages. But to-,lay the emphasis of popular dis- 
.,t „.„l ’Mslthus. therefore, the develop- cussion is iiism ttie great inequaliUes of^imom s 


of Ricardo and Mai thus, therefore, the develoyi- 
ment and extmision of Adam Smith’s princiyiles 
had the directly yiractical aim of contributing to- 


which arise largely from inequalities of iidieriled 
property ami inequatities of opportunity, and 
^ ^ V ,_• „ i tixllttw same 




more necessary than ever ; nuestions of distribu 
lion became more acute with the growth of tlu 
business unit and the increased number of wage 


wealth is not the same thing as the increase of 
material well-being; and, through the 'v’<»'k of 
Jevons and the Austrian school, tlie theory of value 
has been re-stated from the side of consiimy.Mon 


:=:\o'rharihe\elatioi. ofwages^^ liHlity"^ 

a prominent feature of discussion ; the condition and _lier aiitlioritie* 


a yirominent learure oi 

of the poor and the influence of the poor-laws were 
• _? the enects 


fall into the common error of earlier antliorities 
_thp two conceptions. It is now 
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economic tlieory but also in its a})})lication to the 
I)rinci)»le3 of taxation and socialistic proposals, to 
recognize the simple psychological fact that the 
relative urgency of wants de})eud8 largely uj)on 
the extent to wliich they have already been satis- 
lied, so that it cannot be a matter of indill’erence 
in estimating the amount of well-being whether a 
particular quantity of material goods accrues to 
the rich or to the poOT, No doubt re(^ent eco¬ 
nomists in elaborating this profoundly significant 
l)rinciple have sometimes attempted to give it an 
air oi mathematical precision which it cannot 
sustain, and such calculations of pleasure or utility 
are apt to raise the snsjticions of the philoso{>her. 
Ilut, while it is impo.^sihle to give absolute proof 
that a particular poor man sull'ers more from the 
loss of a shilling than does a [larticular rich man, 
and it may even be quite untrue in special cases, 
yet in dealing with large numbers any scrujile re¬ 
garding the matter vanishes, for no one would 
lind much comfort in the fact that the aggregate 
of material wealth was the same whether a million 
-'terhug went to the working-classes or to the 
pjiyers of su})er-tax. The earlier I'conomists, 
partly under a false impression regaiding the 
I elation of cajiital to wages as express('d in the 
doctrine of the ‘ wages-fund,’ partly from lack of 
an a<le(piate theory of demana arnl consumption, 
usually thought that if a policy iricnuiscd or dimin 
ished what is now called tiie ‘ national di\idond,’— 
the quantity of goods produced in a year,—it was 
ipso furto good or bad, economical or wasteful. 
Ilut the princifile that the utility of a good depends 
upon the quantity possessed makes it clear (hat 
even a policy which injures the national dividend 
may yet promote matcuial ^\elfare if it modifies 
the distribution of wealth to tin’ advantage of the 
poorer sections of the community; and a jiolicy 
that increases the dividend may likewise fail to 
oromote material welfare if it alters tiie distri¬ 
bution of wealth to the disadvantage of the poorer 
classes. Hence among economists, as well as by 
socialists, a more even distribution of wealth is 
considered to be desirable, and modern controversy 
turns rather upon the advisability of particular 
methods of achieving it, and upon the magnitude 
of their etlects on productive etticien(;y and the like, 
than upon the desirability of the end. 

This conception of utility or psyidiic significance 
has affected not only the standpoint from wliiidi 
the distribution of wealth is regarded, but also 
many of the aspects of the production of wealth, 
file fuller recognition of the distinction between 
material wealth and material welfare has made it 
necessary to take account of the disutility involved 
in excessive and uninteresting toil as a deduction 
from the material gain. Consequently, it is no 
longer considered a sntheient answer to claims for 
the reduction of hours of labour in particular 
employments merely to assert that the national 
dividend will be injured thereby. Often, of course, 
such an injury does not result from curtailing the 
hours of labour ; but, even though it should be so, 
the economic aim is the maximizing not of material 
goods, but of material welfare, and it is possible 
that the latter may be achieved by mean.s which 
slightly injure the former. On the other hand, 
every tiling that increases the interest in, and 
satisfaction directly derived from, an occupation is 
a gain of material welfare, even though it may not 
similarly increase the output of goods. 

Apart from this elaboration of the principles of 
utility and demand, which has exercised a larger 
influence upon recent Economics than is commonly 
realized, there have been a number of other changes 
of a more limited nature in general economic theory. 
The distinction between capital and land was too 
sharply drawn by tlie older writers, not merely 


because capital becomes incorpoiated with soil, 

_for that they knew,—but because the incomes 

yielded by the two are not so strictly distinguish¬ 
able as they thought. ^^ar8haIl has shown that 
the rent of land is not a thing by itself, but a lead¬ 
ing species of a larger genus, and to the other 
species he gives tlie name of ‘quasi-rent.’ The 
distinction between rent and quasi rent dependi# 
chiefly upon tlie possibility of increasing or dimin- 
ishiiig the supply of the article, but economically 
they are otherwise similar. Tlie doctrine of tlie 
pressure of population upon the available moans oi 
suh.si.stence from land has also been modified since 
the time of J. S. Mill, partly by a clearer under¬ 
standing of the intliience of a rising standard of 
lite upon tlie birih-iate and uj)on tlie fllieieiiey of 
labour, partly by a more eomjilete analysis of the 
factors which may counteract the tendency to 
dimiiiisiiing returns from land, and partly also by 
tiie opening up of new countries and the consequent 
increase of tlie area of food sujinly. 'i'he wages- 
fund tlieory—that some rather ill-uelined fund of 
capital constituted tlie source of wages, and Lliat if 
one workman olitained more of it another must 
get less—flouiished with slight modilieatiuris dowm 
to 187(>, and was frequently set up as a hairier 
against any jiretence on the jiart of a 'I’rade Union 
tliat it could increase wages without eoually injur¬ 
ing those employed in other trades, it was, liow- 
ever, directly attacked by Longe (A ll'futdtion of 
the Waqe Fund Theory of Modem Political Eco¬ 
nomy, London, 18G6) and by Thornton {On Lahour^ 
London, 1869), so that Mill himself abandoned it. 
The increasing dillerentiation betw'een the capital¬ 
ist and the entrepreneur in Imsines.s life has been 
coincident with a clearer distinction of their re¬ 
spective functions and gains. In (Germany and 
America careful work of a similar nature has been 
lone* by a number of brilliant scliolars who have 
Dioduced thorough analyses of particular branches, 
added greatly to the available historii'al and stat¬ 
istical material, and widened the boundaries of the 
science. 'I’lie names and works of the more im- 
jiortant of these recent writers will be found in the 
‘ Literature ’ at the end of this artii le. Sulliee it to 
say here that modern economic theory has not only 
been brought more closely into touch W’ith the 
facts of industrial life, and throw n aside the insular 
narrow'iiess which characterized the lirst lialf of 
the 19th cent,, hut has become, jiartly tbrougli 
the influence of socialistic criticism, tliough chiefly 
by development from within, more closely associ¬ 
ated with social reform. 

8. Problems of Economics.—A summary of all 
the vaiiou.s subjects that are treated in a text¬ 
book on Economics would yield but a dry table 
of contents. What is here proposed is rather to 
explain, wdthout unnecessary technicalities, the 
es.sential features of tlie science at its present stage 
of development, dealing lirst with tlie more general 
principles u|)on which the material welfare depends, 
and secondly with tlieir application to particular 
jiolicies for the furtherance of material welfare 
throu/jh the action of the State. 

(a) The primary requisites of material welfare 
are labour and natural agents \ without the co¬ 
operation of these no jiroduction of any kind is 
possible. In a secondary place come capital and 
organization —meaning by ‘secondary’ not that 
the}' are less important in the process oi production 
as now carried on, but that production oi some sort 
is possible witliout tliem and they become import¬ 
ant at a later stage of industrial development. 
Labour cannot create material things; but, by 
oiieratiiig upon the matei ials which Nature gives, 
changing their form, place, or qualities, it adapts 
tlicm U) man’s needs. In Nature there is remark¬ 
ably little suitable for human provision until it 
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lias thus been re-made according to man’s own 
plan. Down to tlie sec^ond Inilf of the 18th cent, 
this adantation, which is called the production pro¬ 
cess, had to be performed almost wholly by man’s 
muscular force aided by that of domesticated 
animals. T. here were tools, but, the motive-power 
being muscular, their range of operation was 
delinitely limited by the physical and nervous 
energy of man. In a very few directions, which 
now seem by comparison almost negligible, the 
earlier period had attempted to progress beyond 
the merely muscular, as in utilizing the wind for 
ocean trallic and for small mills; but since the 
advent of the age of invamtions we have looked 
more and more to the intelligence of man curbing 
and directing the forces of Natuie in such forms as 
steam and electricity to jierform most of the heavier 
work. 

I'his perfecting of the agencies of production, 
which IS still proceeding rapidly, removes the 
former limit of pliysical endurance, and the only 
bounds to the increase of material goods are the 
far-distant one when all natural foices shall have 
been economically exjiloited, and the ini probable 
one that man's inventive capacuty will come to a 
halt, ddiis rapid adaptation of the world to m.uds 
re(|uirement,s, hy which natural loici's are made to 
work tor us, should, if rightly directed, result m a 
much IngluT general level of living. A community 
IS not, however, well-oll merely because of the in¬ 
crease of tlie aggregate output of goocD ; these aie 
only instruments that may contiihute much or 
little to welfare and U) the raising ol the standard 
of living according to the manner in which th^y 
are divided and utilized, and to t he number oi people 
embraced in the eonununity. As man’s w'ants are 
never fully satislied, or likely to lie, the first prin- 
cijile of production is that a people sliould strive to 
obtain the goods it requires with (he minimum 
expenditure of ellort. 'this is sometimes nues- 
tioned by those who are painfully cimscious oi the 
fact that people are oft mi to be found who have no 
work to uo, and projects for ‘making work’ are 
sometimes advocated. Yet there can be no su(;h 
thing as a general scarcity of work until mankind 
is sujiplied wdth everything it desires. Defective 
organization of industry shows itself in mal¬ 
adjustments of the labour force between dilVerent 
trades; in the inability to predict with certainty 
the future supply of raw produce or food, and the 
character of future demand for goods; in the 
spasms and reactions of credit, as well as in the 
temporary disiilacements that accompany all pro¬ 
gress and change. 8uch causes as these leaa to 
unemployment; but there is no lack of work to be 
done, and it is wasteful to spend more efiort upon 
making any class of goods than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Theetlectiveness of labour in production is greatly 
increased by the advance of science, which teaches 
men how to make the most of the natural environ¬ 
ment by applications of chemical and physical 
discoveries, and liy the general raising of tlie level 
of skill and intelligence. It is also increased by 
the fact that the stock of appliances for production 
is growing faster than the pojuilation, so that 
every generation bequeaths to its successor a much 
larger quantity of the products of past ell’ort, in 
the shape of machinery and other forms of capital, 
than it received from the preceding generation. 
And the etlectiveness of labour depends, too, upon 
the manner in which individuals co-operate for 
the supply of their wants through the separation 
of employments and division of labour, allowing 
each to perform the work for which he is most 
suited by nature or training ; through the combina¬ 
tion of labour, which can perform what would be 
quite impossible to any single individual ; through 


he localization of industries in the places best 
lilted to the particular branch of prodiugion If 
one man can weave more cloth in a day than can 
another, wdiile the second can produce more or 
better boots than the first, the productivity of their 
labour will be increased when they specialize their 
work and exchange their products. Similarly if, 
for climatic or other reasons, one district can 
produce cotton goods more easily than another, 
while the second can prodm^e coal or granite moie 
easily than the first, it is economical that the 
districts should specialize their ])roduction and 
excliange their iinxluets. Indeed, even if a man 
possessed such excellent abilities that he could do 
a dozen things better tlian most othm' people, it 
would still he most henclicial to production that 
le shouhl devote liimsidf to the occupation in 
which his snpeiiority was most marked, for it is 
not economical for a successful lawyer to do his 
uwn tyiiewnling, even though, with practice, he 
■night, he ahh‘ to do it exj'ci tly. 

1 hese commonplaces aie sefdom directly denied, 
mt il. IS olten lurgoKcii that they are not changed 
)y political houndaii(*s and lines of latitude, and 
that (he advantages of tmiittjiial division of labour 
are not esscmtially tlillcTent in comjiaring two 
nations from what thev are in conqiaiing two 
towns or counties. If, ])y hindrances to exchange, 
a community is compelled to make for itself the 
goods in winch it has little or no sujieriority, it 
must make fewer of the goods m which its idative 
superiority is great ; and such hindrances, hy 
impeding the territorial division of labour, lower 
the productivity of industry. No doubt there 
are some incidental disadvantages in all forms of 
localization of industry, as there certainly are when 
labour becomes so specialized that it is difficult to 
readju.st the amount of it in diflerent lines of 
production as the demand changes ; but on the 
whole the productivity of industry increases when 
the localization of industry is unimpeded, for much 
the same reasons as when each man is perform¬ 
ing the work for wdiidi he has the highest aptitude. 

It follows from this conception of localization 
also that the etlectiveness of labour depends upon 
the condition of the land or other natural agent 
with which it operates. Different areas are very 
unequally filteii for assisting labour, because of 
their variations of fertility, climate, geological 
formation, or geographical position ; ana, though 
some of these natural circumstances may he altered 
by man’s action through the incorporation of 
capital with the soil, others admit of no great 
modilication. In any case, the labour required for 
producing a given quantity of goods in a favour¬ 
able locality is less than in an unfavourable one, 
so that labour is more productive when applied 
under the former circumstances than under the 
latter. This gives rise to variations of rent, for 
those who control the superior sources will naturally 
reap higher gains than those who control the 
inferior. Bcsitles variations in natural endow¬ 
ments affeirtiug the productivity of labour applied 
to land, it is also affected by the response that land 
makes to intensive cultivation, so that there was 
at one lime a fear that the number of people w^ould 
increase to such a point that the supply of food 
ami other products of the land would not keep pace 
with tlie growtli of population. In other words, 
the effectiveness of labour depends on the amount 
of land available, for after a certain point, as 
cultivation becomes more intensive, there is a 
lower and lower return of produce to the successive 
increments of labour, unless changes liave mean¬ 
time occurred in the arts of agriculture. If it 
were not so, there w'ould be no limit to the intensity 
of the cultivation that could be profitably earned 
on. The earlier economists may have given too 
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little weight to the possible improvements in 
agricultural methods, facilities of transport from 
abroad, and the like ; but it remains true that, if 
population increases in an old country while no 
change occurs in these respects, greater ditticulty 
must be exi>erienced in producing the food required 
for the adilitional numbers, and therefore it is 
quite possible that there may be too many people in 
comparison with the area of land available, though 
the limit may brushed back by various kinds of 
improvements. Iliere may also be the opposite 
phenomenon of under-population, where the addi¬ 
tion of every immigrant tends to increase the 
productivity per head of the community. 

(6) Specialization and localization are obviously 
dependent upon the facilities for exchange of 
products, and the problem arises why a quantity 
of one commodity exchanges for another quantity 
of a didercnt commodity. If each person worked 
with his own land and instruments, producing only 
those goods which he directly consumed, there 
would be no exchange, and the income of each 
would ho merely the goods he made. The coin- 
}>lexitics of exchange and of the distribution of 
wealth arise becaiise a man’s income depends not 
only upon what he personally produces, but also on 
the ratio of exchange of his produce with that of 
other people, and on the payments that must be 
made tor the use of factors of production like lam’ 
and capital lent to him by otliers. To facilitate 
exchange a monetary system is required, both as a 
standard of value and as a means of transfer from 
one person to another, and, though a Iiost of 
commodities, such as furs, feathers, cattle, grain, 
shells, and tobacco, have in ditlcrent communities 
performed the functions of money, these have all 
tende<i to give way to the f)reciouH metals, especially 
to gold, wliich is peculiarly suited to the j)uri)ose 
because of its portability, homogeneity, divisibility, 
and similar qualities. Ilut sucdi a medium as gold 
can ordy >crve as a means of comparing the values 
of dillerent commodities at one particular time, 
and not at different times, l>ecau8e the value of 
gold itself changes from period to period for the 
same reasons as ordinary goods change in value, 
viz. from circumstances atfecting the supply or 
the demand for it. One of these circumstances in 
the case of gold is the extent to which exchange 
takes place without the intervention of actual 
metal. The most important forms of credit 
documents are connected with banking, which 
assists ])r()duction further by facilitating the 
transft*r of capital from those who can make little 
or no use of it, to those who can employ it to great 
advantage, and by atlbrding credit on the security 
of future rc])ayment. 

The problem of value is not, however, settled by 
the adoption of a monetary me<liurn ; for, \vhen 
the question is asked why six dillerent commodities 
all sell for a shilling, it is futile to answer that 
money balances them, since money is merely one 
of the seven things balanced. Some socialists have 
asserted that goods are of equal value because they 
embody equal amounts of labour ; but that is not 
only untrue of goods the supply of which i.s 
dehnitely lixed, as its u[)holder.s often admit; it 
does not apply even to those goods which are being 
constantly produced for meeting the demands of 
the market. To explain value by means of labour 
it is necessary to resolve all kinds and qualitie.s 
of IaI)our to some common unit, and, when any 
attempt is thus made to weigh dillerent forms of 
labour against one another, the only way of doing 
it is by the price paid for their results, and this 
involves a petitio prinripii. The true answer is 
that the value of goods depends, from the side of 
demand, u})on the lelative estimate of their utility 
or significance in the satisfaction of human desires; 


I and, from the side of supply, ufK)n their relative 
abundance, which again dei)ends upon the cost of 
production. As regards tbe demand side, the 
undamental factor is that, the greater the quantity 
of a goo<l we jmssess, the lower is the signihcance 
to us of any further addition to the stock of it, 
until, when superfluity is reached, no satisfaction 
is dependent upon any one item of the good, and 
therefore its value is zero, os in the cose of air. 
There can be no value in the absence of utility, 
and the value of any good depends upon the 
marginal utility—that is, upon the utility of the 
linal increment of the commodity which we are 
just induced to purchase. Cf. art. CoN.su MPTION. 
Thus, the nearer the quantity of the commoilit} 
approaches to the amount required for complete 
satiety of the wants dependent upon it, the smallei 
will be the marginal utility and tlie lower the value 
of any single increment of it. Hence it may be 
briefly stated that, other things being equal, the 
demand price of a commodity decrea.ses with every 
increase of supply, because the marginal utility 
falls. It is by analysis of the conditions allecting 
the .supply of the goods that the complementary 
truth is explained, viz. that the price reacts upon 
the amount produced and determines the extent to 
which labour and cajdtal will he devoted to the 
production of the {)articular article, floods will 
not permanently be produced unless they ‘pay,’ 
and so account must lie taken of the cost of pro- 
<iuction as well as of utility. Cost of production, 
in the sense of an irrevocable fact that cajiital and 
lalaiur have been devoted to producing an article, 
has no real influence on the value; neverthele.s.s, 
there is a constant tendency for value to conform 
to cost of production, because capital and labour 
will turn to the production of those goods which 
ofl'cT the best remuneration. Instead of making 
more of a good when the price of it is below the 
cost, industrial re.sources will be .shifted to other 
lines of production where the price is above tbe 
cost, thus lowering the supply and raising the 
marginal utility or the former, while increasing 
the supply and lowering the marginal utility of 
the latter until they balance. 'I'lie fact that under 
competitive conditions the value of a good is 
normally very near its cost of prinluction has led 
many to assert that it is the cost of production 
that causes value. But tbi.s is a confn.sion of mind. 
Value depends upon utility and scarcity, while 
cost of production is important inasmuch as it 
affects the degree of scarcity, but in no otlier 
manner. Values change wdien either of tliese 
factors changes, unless, perchance, both change in 
such directions as to neutralize one another. An 
increase in the supply, while the demand remains 
the same, will lower the value of each unit of the 
commodity; a diminution of the supply will raise 
the value. An increase in the demand, while the 
supply is unchanged, will raise the value of each 
unit; a fall in the demand will lower it. 

(c) The problem of the distribution of income in 
the form of wages, rent, interest, and profits is 
an application of these principles of value. The 
relative incomes of different people depend upon 
the value of the produce of tlieir labour and t he 
value of the use of their property, so that a full 
exj)lanation of the fact of wide differences of income 
would involve a statement of all the reasons why 
some own more |)roperty than others, why some 
properties yield a higher return tiian others, and 
why different forms of exertion, from unskilled 
labour to the organization of a huge industry, are 
so variously valued. This can only he htue in¬ 
dicated in the broadest outline. In existirig con¬ 
ditions there is no ])reteiice to reward moral worth 
or even intellectual merit as such : what is re¬ 
warded i.s simply an economic service. Many are 
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naid not f«)r any work tliat they personally perform, 
Imt for the service of factors of production which 
they own. The variations in tne magnitude of 
incomes from the possession of such property de¬ 
pend upon the amount and the efficiency of the 
property possessed, and these again depend upon 
mdividual providence, judicious choice of invest¬ 
ments, luck, and the quantity inherited, well as 
upon the magnitude of the individual’s earnings, 
which largely determine the possibility of saving. 
Within any one class of property incomes there are 
variations: one landed estate yields a higher income 
than another of equal size, because of its superior 
situation, natural endowments, and the improve¬ 
ments made upon it by expenditure of capital and 
labour in the past; one use of capital yields a 
higher income than another because the different 
uses to which capital is put vary in their produc¬ 
tiveness, in their security, and in their market¬ 
ability ; and people are willing to accept a low'er 
return on an investment wliich has a high security 
and is easily marketed. Similarly, the wages of 
labour depend upon the value which the public 
attaches to the goods or services produced by it, 
and consequently upon the number of workers 
ready to i)erforni the tasks. In each trade the 
wages will be fixed by tlie value of the product of 
the marginal worker—the worker, that is, whose 
presence or ab.scnce makes little appreciable differ¬ 
ence to the employer. If the number of labourers 
increases while other things remain the same, the 
remuneration of each will be lowered, because the 
value of the marginal product will fall as more of 
it is placed upon the market, unless the industry 
haj)[)ens to Ik.‘. one in which the addition of workers 
makes [)roduction so much more efficient that the 
increased output per head is more than sufficient 
to counterbalance the fall in the price of each 
unit of produce. In this way it emerges that the 
importance of an occupation to society is no test 
of the wages that will be paid in it, any more than 
the relative value of corn, air, and diamonds is 
explained by their importance to human well¬ 
being. Precisely as goods rise in value if there are 
few in the market wlien many are wanted, so the 
value of a parti(;ular kind of labour rises when 
there are few labourers in comparison with the 
demand for their work. Hence the reason why 
wages in one trade are higher than in another 
depends u])on tlie numl>er of people and the demand 
for their produce in each case. If all workers were 
equal ana all trades equally de.sirable, there could 
be no such differences of wages. Put not only do 
occupations vary in the advantages, other than 
money wages, w hich they afford ; the workers are 
also differentiated into cla.s.ses who can rarely do 
each other’s work, and the main reasons for the 
relative over-sup})!}'^ of labour in some occupations 
as compared wdth otliers are therefore to be sought 
in the circumstances that render labour immobile, 
and that prevent workers from entering the more 
highly paid trades. For some temjiorary reason, 
.Huch as a change in the nature oi demand, too 
many people may have become specialized to a 
particular trade and too few' to another, but the 
error cannot be quickly rectilied, because of the 
time required to train new' workers. In the course 
of time it may be expected that the higher wages 
will attract to the one occupation, and the lower 
wages will repel workmen from the other ; but in 
the meantime the maladjustment of the labour 
force between the trades wall cause a corresponding 
variation of wages. . 

Of more permanent and serious inqxirt is the 
^act that the choice of a trade is not free. The 
peo[)le become distributed between different occupa¬ 
tions in a rather unsatisfactory manner, and it 
would promote w'elfare if more people followed 


some, and fewer other, occupations than at prcbeni 
bince many employments call for Iciigtliv aiui 
expensive training, it depends upon the mimbcr of 
parents who are both willing and able to umlcrtake 
this preliminary expenditure for their chil.lien 
whether the sunnly of labour of that kind will Ixi 
grea.t or small. 1 he chief reason why those kinds of 
work that any ordinary person can perform are at 
present paid for on a very low or miserable scale is 
that there is a very large number of parents who 
either have not the power or have not the will to 
bear the expen.se involved in training their children. 
Customs of various kinds also limii the freedom ol 
choice in some cases, and this is particularly im¬ 
portant in fixing women’s w ages, for women are by 
custom excluded irom many employments, and so 
relatively overcrowd others. The difficulty of 
gauging in advance the comparative advantages of 
employments wdien conditions are rapidly chang¬ 
ing, the differences of physique and menial 
strength, also give rise to differences of wages from 
trade to trmle, while the last-mentioned factor also 
causes variations of earnings within the same 
trade. 

Besides competition of workers and the relative 
■supply of them in different trades, there is still 
another factor tending to fix the limits of wages, 
viz. the principle of substitution. Men compete 
w'itli machinery, and different combinations of 
labour and capital with other combinations. It is 
the employer’s function and interest to keep down 
the expenses of production by choosing tliosc 
factors and groupings which are most economical. 
Tims land, labour, and capital are all needeil in 
farming, and no one of them can be wholly sub- 
stil uteu for the others ; but they can be substituted 
for one another at their margins. The farmer may 
conceivably produce the same crop from a given 
area with more lalx)ur but le.ss machinery or 
manure, with le.s8 labour and more machinery or 
manure ; or he may produce the same crop from a 
smaller area of land by still further increasing the 
labour and machinery. Land, laliour, and capital 
are here being balanced against one another as 
factors of production, and, if the price of one rises 
considerably, the others may be ciiosen to take its 
place in some measure. So it is in every industry, 
kach factor and subfactor, how'ever necessary to 
production, may find a substitute at the margin 
in some other factor or siibfactor ; and in this fact 
there is found some justiheation for the hard and 
misleading saying that ‘ most men earn just about 
wdiat they are worth,’ that being calculated as 
their economic factor-w'orth. The w ages in a trade 
tend to equal the marginal w'orth of tlie labour in 
that trade, and that marginal worth is fixed both 
by the number of workers in the occuj)ation rela¬ 
tively to the demand for their produce and by the 
competition of other factors capable of p(5rforrning 
similar work. Unfortunately, however, the saying 
just quoted is often used to support the very 
different idea that a man’s income measures his 
personal efficiency. That is by no means justilied 
by economic analysis. Through the metho<l of 
substitution the portion of the aggregate produce 
of the comniunity wliich goes to remunerate any 
particular agent or factor of production tends to 
be adjusted to the efficiency of that factor in 
supplying the wants of mankind, so that distribu¬ 
tion depends upon factor-worth. But, besides labour 
and organizing ability, capital and land are factors 
of production ; and, though these earn in propor¬ 
tion to their efficiency in the supply of wants, they 
cannot be said to ac(iuire incomes ; tlieir owners 
receive the reward whether personally efficient or 
the reverse. Moreover, the theory of distribution 
takes the wants of mankind as they are, not as 
they ought to be ; so that, if the popular demand 
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requircH successive editions of a sensational novel, 
while a book einbodyin;^ the protoiind researches 
of the scholar will not sell, the author of the 
former is the more efiicient in supplying the wants 
of mankind, and accordingly obtains a j^reater.share 
of inisnne. In a deeper sense, no doubt, a man 
may be so very efficient that the j»eople are unable 
to appreciate his wares; but that is only to re- 
iteraU; that intellectual merit and moral wmrth do 
not, as such, constitute a claim upon the national 
dividend under existing conditions. 

9. State action for the promotion of material 
welfare.—After this survey of the general jirin* 
ciple^, it remains to exemplify their application to 
particular proposals for State action in fuitlierance 
of material welfare. This section cannot jiretond 
to systematic completeness, and selection can only 
be made of two samples from the multiplicity of 
projects and activities, d’he subjects clioseii as 
sutliciently rej)resentative and widely debated are 
the raising of the economic condition of the worst- 
paid labour, and the imposition of import duties for 
the protection of home industries 

(o) The problem of very low earnirigs .—The sub 
ject of low earnings conmnds itself with the gcneia 
principles of wages already enunciated. I’lie tend 
ency of economic forces, in so far as tlu'V aie not 
imj»eded, is to pay to workers their marginal worth 
in the particular trade. Clearly they cannot jier- 
mancntly get more than this, because, if the mar¬ 
ginal worth of a class of men wtu'e 2Us. a week 
wliile llie wages were ‘2Is., it would he to the 
advantage of an emplo 3 'er to dismiss men up to 
the point at winch the gain resulting from a further 
dismissal would be eijnailed by the Jo.ss. On the 
other hand, competition for labour amongemployers 
should normaljy jnevent wages from falling below 
the marginal worth of the labour. 

Hence, wlicn a large class of work-peof)le is found 
to obtain very low earnings, two questions arise 
to the mind of the economist: Are (he low wages 
to he accounted for by the low marginal worth in 
that occupation, or are they due to special circum¬ 
stances which prevent the general economic forces 
from operating iiroperly in the trade in question ?— 
more luielly. Are tlie Nvorkers not obtaining as 
much as their marginal worth? In some cases 
both questions may admit of an affirmative answer. 
Thus, in the case of sweated home-work among 
women, the supply of labour relatively to the de¬ 
mand for it IS very high, so tliat its marginal 
worth is low. Much of the work is of a kind that 
can be performed with the aid of machinery in 
factories, and the cost of production in the factory 
fixes a limit to the wages that can be paiti in the 
liome. Many of the articles may be made by the 
consumers tliemselves, and, if their price rises, 
this method of production will be stimulated, 
d'here is thus an excessive supply and a limited 
demand, and these facts alone warrant the con¬ 
clusion that the marginal worth of the labour 
must he low. At tlie same time there are also 
reasons for believing that the wages, in some cases 
at least, fall below the marginal worth, because 
the bargaining power of the home-wmrkers is very 
weak ; they know little of one another, and <-annot 
take combined action in resistance to a fall of 
w-ages. So far the conditions of a true market are 
absent, and in jiractice ditlerent piece-rates are 
sometimes paid for precisely the same work by 
dillerent employers. It is cliieHy in this latter 
f.'Kd that the institution of minimum wages by 
law for sucli industries may be exjiected to have a 
pood etl’ect; for, if tlie home-workers were already 
in all cases obtaining their marginal worth, any 
raising of the wage must inevitably displace some 
of tliem, unless, indeed, their worth immediately 
rose in proportion to their higher wages. But in 


the case of unskilled men there is little reason to 
believe that tlie payment of wages below^ their 
marginal worth is very common or important. 
q'he”main cause of tlieir low' earnings is that their 
marginal worth is low on account ot the magnitude 
of the supply of such labour relatively to the 
demand for it. The idea that tlie preserijition 
of a minimum wage by law will in such circum¬ 
stances suffice to remove the evil eannot be sus¬ 
tained, for it is impossible to force employers to 
<dve more for lal>our than it is worth, and a man 
la not vvortli more simply because the Government 
declares that he must not be em})loyed for less 
than a given sum. Tlie result of a niinimum wage 
in these circumstances must be to throw a large 
number of men out of work altogether. Con¬ 
ceivably this may be desirable as an incident in a 
laigcr scheme of reform whore the gain is more 
than sutlicient to countorbalaiico this loss, but the 
legislative mesoriptioii of a niiiiimum w'age alone 
is no remeuy. Far more hope lies in an attempt 
to make the men worth more by raising some of 
the memhers of the overcrowded class to a higher 
level of efficiency, or by checking the degradation 
of members of tlie higher grades, 'i’lie economic 
loason for the dcploiable state of things is that 
there is a maladjustment of supply to demand, 
and the best course to pursue is to rectify tliis, for 
economic forces will then work witli u.s in raising 
the w'ages of the iioorer classes. This means that 
.some o7 the sources of the over-supj)Iy of such 
labour must be stopped up, and in particular that 
at the adolescent age hoys must l>e trained to till 
some positive function in industrial life, instead of 
l>eing allowed to drift into any uneducative job 
that oilers good wages at the moment but leads to 
nothing in the futuri'. 

A serious objiation is fre(]ucntly raised to this 
course by the skilled workman, who asserts that 
the dratting of boys from unskilled and ca.sual to 
skilled and repular trades can do no real good, 
because the skilled trades are already over-stocked ; 
and a number of anti-social ])()licies by Trade 
Unions and otliers liave been dictated by this 
view’. It arises largely from the practice of 
tliinking about values and wages only in terms of 
money ; as soon as one goes iKdiinu the money 
ex()ressions, it is seen to be fallacious. 'Flie boot¬ 
maker's objection to the training of more lK>y8 for 
his tra<le, instead of allowing tlimri to drift into 
casual and unskilled lalanir, is that the want he 
exists to satisfy will be more fully met wliile the 
other w'ants tliat he himself feels will not be more 
fully met, so that society gives liirii less of general 
commodities for a week’s w'ork than before. The 
objection would be partially valid if all the boys 
were diverted into this one skilled trade, tliough 
it might still he .said that, when a set of men wlio 
w'ould otherwise be doing little work, or casual 
w'ork of very low worth, are making Imots that 
are much needed instead, society as a whole will 
be enriched by the change, de.sjiite the fact that 
tlie price of boots and the w'ages of boot orieratives 
w’ould fall. But it is not proposed to draft all the 
iKiys into any single skilled industry ; they would 
be distributed over industries of all kinds, so that 
all wants would be somewhat more fully met in 
due proportion. Then, de.spite the fact that boots 
are rather less urgently required than before when 
the supply increa.ses, the bootmaker will not sutler 
because the same is true of the thin^^^s he wants in 
excliange for boots. The only qualilication to this 
IS that by witlidraw'ing labour to a large extent 
from casual occupations the price of sucli unskilled 
labour would rise, and, unless it increased in effi¬ 
ciency fully in proportion, or unless there were 
progre.ss and invention in the work performed by 
the unskilled, tlieir produce would rise in price 
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and they would he relatively favoured by obtaining 
a greater coriiniand of general commodities for eacli 
unit of their labour. But in any case the economist 
will not quarrel with this result; it makes real 
wages moieeijual as betw'een skilled and unskilled 
trades by raising the earnings of the latter, and 
welfare is thereby promoted. The function of 
State action in this matter is, therefore, to carry 
its educational jiolicy further into the more ade¬ 
quate training of youths, the sujipression and 
regulation of undesirable forms of boy labour, and 
the more thorough direction of the labour force 
into the most desirable channels by the ditrusion 
of information regarding occu])ations and the like. 
In such ways it can raise the marginal worth of 
the workers in unskilled trades, by reducing the 
8Uj)j)ly and by raising the elhcieiicy, so that eco¬ 
nomic forces themselves will then raise the wages. 
The State may also bring pressure to bear upon 
enqilovers in order (o regulate work as far as 
possible, instiuid of ottering it in a casual fashion, 
and this will likew'ise tend to diminish the supply, 
as jieojde will see that the chances of picking up a 
living by odd jobs are reduced, and they will have 
a stroiiLmr inducement to prepaie themselves and 
their children for legular occupations. The surest 
means lliat the State can employ lor impioving the 
{losition of the jioorest classes are those wliich 
directly or indirectly increase the etliciency of the 
workers, and distribute them more evenly among 
different trades in comparison with the demand, 
so that tlndr marginal w'urth is at least suthcumtly 
high to give them command over the necessaiics 
for decent living. 

(6) Free Trade and Protection .—The object of 
foreign trade is to render it possible for the people 
of a country to obtain goods more easily than they 
could otherwise do. That exchange is a gain to 
both parties, and that it realizes the economies of 
division of labour and localization of industries, 
is always admitted in regard to domestic trade; 
conseipiently no one (questions the advantages of a 
policy of free excliange within the limits of a 
single country. The doctrine of freedom in inter¬ 
national trade rests upon the same eleimuitaiy 
facts. If each nation devotes its resources to those 
forms of production for which it has a relative 
sujieriority, and exchanges such goods for those 
which it cannot produce with equal facility, the 
income of its neople will be higner than ii they 
were compelled to produce for tliemselves all the 
goods consumed wuthin the country. The idea 
that one country gains at the exiiense of another 
is absurd, and a country that will not buy cannot 
sell. Hence impediments to trade dimini.sh the 
productivity of lalnjur and capital within the pro 
tected area by nullifying the advantage.s of terri 
torial division of labour. There is a prinia facie 
presumption that it pays Britain better to produce 
the goods she is producing and exporting rather 
than to divert some of her productive forces from 
these to making tlie goods she is now importing. 
The burden of proof, therefore, lies upon the }>ro- 
tectionist to demonstrate the falsity of this simiile 
general principle, or its inapplicability to some 
particular circumstances. Broadly, protectionist 
arguments may be divided into two classes : those 
which urge that impediments to trade will increase 
the wealth, employment, or productivity of the 
country imposing them ; and those whicli appea 
to wider considerations such as national defence 
or imperial sentiment. 

The oldest and the crudest of the arguments 
arises from the conception that foreign trade iRUietits 
a nation only w hen the value of the exports exceeds 
that of the imports, because it is then supiaised 
that the difference must come in gold and so enrich 
the countiy. Tlie refutation of the argument if 


nanifold. The excess of imports or of exiiorts is 
usually fully exjilicable wilbout (he iias.Miig of 
gold, by taking account of such items as shipping 
services and interest on investments abroad. It is 
•mpossible to obtain a surplus of exports by the 
nqiosition of imjiort duties; and, even if the 
Dalance did come in gmld, it does not follow that the 
•.ountiy is richer. No economist to-day advances 
-he balance of trade argument. 

One of the strongest economic arguments is that 
-emporary protection may encourage the develo))- 
uent of intant industries. Under free importa- 
ion an iiuiustiy for \vhich a new' country is 
naturally adaptc<I miglit not be able to obtain a 
footing, but once suIIk icntly piotected it would 
grow uj), obtain tlie economies of prodiuTion on a 
hirge scale, and after an ‘apprenticeship’ period 
be abh^ to stand without taiill support. The 
validity of this ai gumcnt luis been allowed hy many 
ree traders. Its best exponents giant that the 
minediatc ellect of the i cstnctions w ill be to lower 
h( income ot tie coiniminity, but they look to a 
tiiMier gfiin ni the futuie liom the more rapid 
levelopment of tin; industiies. The limitations to 
ts validity, however, aie that the industiies to l>e 
ostered must be such as are likely to hecome self- 
'Upporting after a limited iieriod, otherwi.se the 
loss is jaumanent; and that the ]»rotective support 
must be withdrawn after the ‘ appientieeslii[>.^ In 
[u act ice these two conditions aie seldom fullilled. 
J'he new country gives protection indiscriminately 
instead of to a few W'ell-cliosen industries; and, as 
the industries become important, they come to 
lave a vested interest in the maintenance of the 
tariir, using the jiolitical machinery rather to 
increase than to lower the duties. Hence, while it 
is quite po.ssible that tenqiorary protection of this 
sort, if w'isely administered, might yield a net 
advantage in the long run to a new’ country, it is 
doubtful whether it has in practice ever achieved 
as much good as harm. What strength it possesses 
lies in its being strictly limited both in scope and 
in duration. 

The argument upon w’hich the greatest stress is 
generally placed is the benelit of protection to the 
woiking classes by increasing the quantity of 
employment or of w'ages. For this various reasons 
aie assigned. The lirst consists in pointing to 
Kpecilic instances in w liich a trade could be made 
to em})loy more people if the competing foreign 
gooils were excludeif. But the free trader has 
never denied that the amount of employment in a 
particular industry may be contracted by allowdng 
imports to compete with it, and charges the pro¬ 
tectionist with the fallacy of i^noratio elenchi. 
The position of the free trader is that those in¬ 
dustries that w'ould gain by a tarilt would do so at 
the expense of a greater aggregate loss to other 
trades by diverting productive forces from more to 
less remunerative channels. In political campaigns, 
however, this argument for protection is one of the 
most elective. It ajijieals to the economic truth 
that it is to my interest that the goods I make 
should be scarce w’hile everything else is plentiful, 
and if a tarilf will bring about that state of things 
I .shall gain. But, as soon as the promise of making 
goods scarce by a tarilb cea.ses to l>e conlined to a 
particular trade and is generalized to all trades, it 
becomes Hagrantly absurd. 

Anotlier form of the same method of argument 
is to point to the ellects of a tarilf in leading to the 
investment of capital—sometimes foreign ca[)ital 
—in the protected industry. Even granting that 
the cases cited were always attributable to the 
tariti', it does not follow that protection lias 
attracted more capital to the industries of the 
country as a whole. On the contiary, it causes a 
diversion of capital t-ri an eijual or greater extent 
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from other trades which are directly and indirectly 
injured by the tariff. 

A different kind of argument in support of the 
protectionist view is that workmen in particular 
may be benefited by such a tariff as would exclude 
manufactured goods while permitting imnortation 
of raw materials, because the factor of jat)our is 
more important in the former than in the latter. 
Quite a[)art from the difficulty of distinguishing 
raw materials from manufactures in a state of 
industry where the product of one trade becomes 
the raw material of another, the argument ai)pear8 
to rest on a confusion of thought. More labour 
has, of course, gone to tlie production of a ton of 
steel than to the production of a ton of coal; but. 
then, nobcxly exchanges a ton of the one for a ton 
of the other. The question is whether labour has 
played a greater part in producing £100 worth of 
steel than in producing £100 worth of coal, and in 
point of fact a higher proportion of the value of 
coal goes to remunerate labour than in the case of 
steel. The comparison of values alone is ndevant 
here; and, value for value, it is not the case that 
manufactured goods embody more labour than raw 
materials. 

The most recent plea under this head is that 
protection might steady employment by lessening 
the fluctuations of iiidust ry. Statistical comj)arison 
of countries in regard to unemuloyment is very 
difficult to make at present, and, even if it were 
not so, it would fail to be convincing, because at 
most the fisc^al policy can be but one among many 
factors influencing the intensity or recurrence of 
depressions of trade, d’he protectionist, however, 
asserts that the ‘dumping’ of surplus goods by 
foreign countries into a free trade country at very 
low prices is a cause of instability. Cf. art. Com¬ 
merce. 'Idle extent of such ofierations by foreign 
trusts and kartels lias been greatly exaggerated, 
but they do occur ; and on the one side is the gain 
to the industries that use the cheap imports, which 
are almost always half-finished goinls, while on the 
other side is the injury to the industries with whi(;h 
the dum[)ed goods compete. 'Idle free trader temis 
to emphasize the former, the protectionist the 
latter, but the net gain or loss to the iinjiorting 
country depends on the circumstances of the parti¬ 
cular time at which the diimniiig takes place. It 
is possible that on the whole the loss may pre¬ 
dominate, inasmuch as dumping is intermittent: 
if it were sternly and calculable, the gain would be 
greater. But the burden lies ujion the protectionist 
to show that a tariff would cure the evil by [ire- 
venting any unsteadiness of employment that it 
may occasion, and he is apt ratlier to take this for 
granted tlian to prove it. It is quite untrue to 
say that a free trade country alone is subject t-o 
dumping, for similar complaints have been fre¬ 
quently made in protected an;fis. Moreover, if the 
mice of tlie gooils in a [irotecded country is liiglier 
by about the amount of the tariff than in a free 
trade country, there is no more inducement to 
dump into the latter than into the former, fndei'd, 
if a country A habitually sends goods of a certain 
class to B, a free trade countiy, and to C, a country 
with a ten per cent tariff, and A now finds itself 
with a temporary surjilus to get rid of without 
lowering prices at home, dumping will be sliglitly 
easier into C than into B, because in C the tax per 
ton falls as the [irice falls, and so stimulates .sales 
the more. Furtiier, low jirotection of aliout ten 
[ler cent, which is all that the 'I’aiilf Reform 
Commission in Britain has suggested, would not 
check (lurnj)ing, liecause, on the authority of that 
unofficial Commission itself, the duiiijiing prices 
are already dropped by a much larger percentage. 
Very high protection that stojiped imports of that 
class altogether would, of course, prevent dumping; 


but, so far from securing stability of employment, 
it would increase instability by raising new causes 
of (Uictuations which free trade prevents. It is a 
steadying influence that, when the price of iron in 
a free trade country falls, importation is checked, 
and when the price rises more is sent. If this 
influence is removed, every industry dependent 
upon iron will be subject to greater disorganization 
and fluctuation of em[)loyment, so that a tariff 
siifhciently high to prevent dum[)iiig would create 
much worse conditions for tlie workers, quite a[»ait 
from the other injuries of higli protection. 

rhe wages argument, especially in the Unit(i<l 
.States, takes the form of a-scrihing high wages to 
the tarifr, and appeals for the exclusion or taxation 
of the products of low-waged Kuropean lalKun, 
'riiatsome fallacy is here involved is suggested by 
the facts that the countries N\ith low wages are 
among those which adopt protection, and indeed 
sometimes urge the necessity for taril! aid against 
their highly paid competitors, and that no country 
in the world has ever diU'erentiated in its taritl by 
favouring inqiorts from countries where wages are 
high as against those from countries where wagas 
are low. The argument does not allow for the 
dilfcrence between money wages and real wages, 
and generally in a protected country the cost of 
living is relatively high. Also, low wages do not 
mean low cost of production, for commonly, " hero 
high wages are found, the output per woi ker is at 
least as high in projxirtion. 'Ihe true economic 
relation has thus been inverted. Hi^^di real wages 
are due to the higli [iroductivity ot labour, and 
that in turn dejtends chiefly on the suiierior natural 
resources of a country, the efliciency of its workers, 
and its business organization. It also depends ufKin 
foreign trade to tlie extent tliat jiroduetivity is 
increased by tlie exchange of goods between coun¬ 
tries, but this point would favour free exchange. 

In line, wages are dependent njion the eHecI ivem‘ss 
of labour; and, since the artificial indmiement of 
industries in which lalKuir i.-- not sufliciently ellee- 
tive to render them juolitahh' witliout a tariff 
results in lowering the general elfei'tivwiess of the 
lalxiur force of the country, the average level of 
real nages will he tiierchy leduced. 

It is ocicasionally projiosed that a nation should 
adopt free tratie only towards the countries grant¬ 
ing to it the same privilege. In so far as this 
arises from the belief that trade must he free on 
both sides if it is to he at all advantageous to both, 
it is fallacious; hut, in so far as it is based on the 
view that a tariff may be used for [lurposos of 
bargaining, and thus may lower or remove foreign 
restrictions, it was admitted by Atlam Smith as a 
po.ssihle excejition to the general free trade doc¬ 
trine. It involves immediate loss in the hope of 
future comjiensation through freer trade. Its 
validity depends upon tlie [irobahility of success, 
as it can be justilied only when it removes the 
hindrances Ui trade ; and in estimating this prob¬ 
ability the nature and conditions of the exjiort 
and imj^iort trade of the [larticular country must 
he considered. Experience has generally shown 
that retaliation creates animosities which lead 
to still higher protection, so that a balance of 
injury commonly results to the country using the 
weapon as well as to those retaliated nj)on, 

It may he urged tliat, even tliougli the wealth 
of the nation i.s diminished by protection, this loss 
maybe off-set by political considerations, increa.stsl 
national security, or the like. SSucli argiinients 
w'ere at one time urged in favour of tlie Com 
Laws and Navigation Acts in Britain, and each 
particular ease can he treated only on its own 
merits. On general grc’mds it may he said, 
however, that, while a loss to the aggregate 
wealth does not alone suffice to condemn a jiolicy 
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weiiltli is now a very important factor in national 
setnirity. 
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here is a natural tendency to seek some means 
exaltiii" the consciousness almvc the ordinary 
evel of daily experience. The satisfaction which 
8 sought from this lieif^htenino of the conscious- 
less may be of a sensuous, or of an intellectual 
or of an lesthetic kind. It is L^enerally, but not 
always, associated with relij^ion, since the ex¬ 
perience is mo.st easily explained by supjiosin^r 
diat the soul ha.s lieen brought into coinmuiiicatiou 
with higher powers. Tlie means used to induce 
this mental rapture are very various, and have all 
been discovered empirically. The /totm-drinking 
of th« Polynesians, the inhalation of tohacciH 
smoke hy the North American Indians, the use 
of hashish (Indian hemp) by some two bundi<>d 
millions of Asiatics and Afincans, and the use or 
.bii.se of alcohol—the favourite medium of intoxi- 
ation among the white ra(;es—and of ojiium hy 
he Chinese*, me all expedients for aitilicially 
.Itering the sta(<‘ of coiisciou'-ncss in such a wniy 
us to produce pleasurable sensations; and most 
)f ttiem aie used lo indue*' 'piasi-icligious ecstasy. 
Very dillerenl methods of liberating the mind 
rom the tramiiH'ls ot oulinary .simsation are 
irotracted iasts, llagellafion, oigi.'tstic dancing, 
A’hirhng, c.r jumping, and self-hypnotization by 
Lhe mechanical repel iMoii of wonis, such as ‘Om’ 
hy the Uiiddhists, ‘ H;i-;in Husain’ hy Muham- 
uadan Shi ites, and the Paternoster or Ave Maria 
1>V Koman Catholics, or by gazing steadily at some 
blight object (see Cry.stal-oazint;), or at some 
pait of one’s own body (the tip of the nose, by 
some Indian contem])latives; the navel, by the 
monks of Mount Atbos). It is difficult U) describe 
the generic type of ecstasy, especially in what may 
be called its lower forms, since its manifestations 
are determined partly by the nature of the means 
employed and partly by the mental state and 
diaractcr of the exjieriinenter. The [phenomena 
of drunkenness diller from those of omiim intoxi¬ 
cation ; the dancing dervish works himself into 
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ECSTASY.— I. Definition and forms.—‘Ec- 
stfisy ’ (^x'<TTa(Tis) mfiy bo tlelined as an abnoniiAl 
state of conseioUHness, in wdiieh the reaction of 
the mind to external stimuli is eitlier inhibited or 
altered in character. In its more restricted sense, 
as used in mystical theology, it is almost equiva¬ 
lent to ‘trance.’ During ecstasy, the visionary is 
innpervious to messages from without, and can 
even feel no [pain. In the wider sense, all self- 
induced excitement may be called a kind o. 

^ Ajuong human beings in every stage of culture 


a dillerent state from the bowling dervish ; the 
dreams of the Persian mystic, ins[pired partly by 
wine and strongly tinged w’ith sensuality, are very 
unlike the ra]>tures and torments of the Koman 
Catholic ecstafica ; and these again ditl’er widely 
from the vision of the all-emlpracing and all- 
transcending unity which gave to the neo-Platonic 
philipsippher the assurance that his i|uest of the 
Absolute had not been in vain. The yogi in 
ec.stasy feels the blissful void of Nirvana; the 
celibate ascetic experiem'os the indescribable mys¬ 
teries of les nores spiritnellts \ Swedenborg saw 
heaven and hell (P[Pened to his view'; the Koman 
Catluplic fanatic sees heretics torn w'ith hot pincers ; 
the Platonist sees the forms of earthly beauty 
transfigured into their eternal and more lovely 
archety[»es. In every case the dominant interest 
and msiPirations of the inner life are heightened 
and intensitied, and in every case the enhanced 
forc'C of auto-suggestion seems to project itself out¬ 
side the [lersonalitv, ami to acquire the mysterious 
strength and authority of an in3[pirati(pn from 
witliout. 

2. History.—The hi.storical manifestations of 
ecsta'^y till so large a [place in the records of 
religious experience that only a few tyjpical 
examjples c.an he given. The ancient Creeks were 
no strangers to what Plato calls deLa fiavLa ; hut 
orgiastic religion was scarcely indigenous in Hellas, 
and was especially asso(*iated in the minds of the 
Greeks with the barbarous land of Thrace, 'fhe 
linrch(€ (pf Euri[pides is a magnilicent study of tlie 
sinist-er asjpects of religious ecst>i.sy. Under the 
Koman Empire, Oriental cults of an ecstatic type 
were widely diffused ; hut by tliis time the po[)u- 
lation even of the European provinces was largely 
of Asiatic or African origin. Descriptions of 
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religious frenzy are to he found in Lucretius, 
Catullus (the Atiis), and Af)uleius. The mystery- 
cults of the Emj)ire were de-^i^nod to induce both 
higher and lower forms of lh static feeling. Mean¬ 
while a sober and dee[)ly religious use of the 
mystical state was encouraged by the later Platon¬ 
ism. Ecstasy was for Plotinus tlie culminating 
point of religious experience, whereby the union 
with God and perfect knowledge of Divine truth, 
wliich are the conclusion and achievement of the 
dialectical process and the ultimate goal of the 
moral will, are realized also in direct, though in- 
ert'ahle, experience. Plotinus enjoyed this supreme 
initiation four times during the period when 
Porphyry was with him ; Porphyry nim.self only 
once, ne tells us, when ho was in his 68th year. 
It was a vision of the Absolute, ‘ the One,’ wiiich, 
being alK)ve even intuitive thought, can only he 
apprehended passively by a sort of Divine illapse 
into the expectant soul. It is not properly a 
vi.sion, for the seer no longer distinguishes himself 
from that which he sees; indeed, it is impossible 
to speak of them os two, for the spirit, during the 
ec8ta.sy, has been completely one with tlie One. 
This ‘lligiit of the alone to the Alone’ is a rare 
and transient privilege, even for the greate.st 
saint. He who enjoys it ‘can only say that he 
has all his desire, and that he would not exchange 
his bli.ss for all the heaven of heavens’ {Erin. 
vi. 7. 34, vi. 9 passim). h'rorn neo-Platonism 
this philosophic rapture passed into Christianity, 
though we seldom again lind it in such a pure 
and elevated form. We trace the suc(‘ession of 
metaphysical mystics from nseudo-Dionysius to 
Erigena, Eckhart, Hoehrue, ana Sweilenhorg. .Some 
modern poets have de.scribeii an experience similar 
to that of Plotinus. Wordsworth, for instance, 
sjieaks of being led on 

* t^ilil, the l)reath of thii coqiorpal frame 
A(k 1 even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a Iivunf soul • 

While with an eye made (piiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep |K)wer of joy, 

We see into the life of thiiiK-s ’ 

(Linr4 composed above Tintem Abbey). 
Tenny.son records : 

‘ A kind of waking trance I have frequently had, quite up 
from boyhood, wiien I have been all alone. This has generally 
come upon me thro’ repeating rny own name two or three 
times to myself silently, till all at once, as it were out of the 
intensity of the c.^msciou8iies8 of individuality, the individuality 
itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, 
aiul this not a confused state, but the (dearest of the clear^'St, 
the surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterl)' 
beyond words, where death was an almost laughable impossi- 
hilitv, the loss of personality (if so it were) sctmiing no ex¬ 
tinction, but the only true life’ (II. Tennyson, Tennyson: A 
Afenwir, 1897, i. 320). 

This experience i.s utilized by the poet in bis 
‘Ancient S.age.’ In Ins ca.se, though not in 
Wordsworth’s, acknowledged methods of .self- 
hypnotism are recorded as inducing the trance, 
lioelime, too, prejiared for his visions by g-azing 
intently at some bright object. The mystics of 
the cloister often .s[)ent hours before aciucilix (so 
St. Franed.s of As.sisi and Julian of Norwich) or an 
image of the Virgin, till they were half-hypnotized. 
When these artilicial method.s are re.sorted to, 
ecsta.sy is a much more frequent phenomenon than 
Plotinus \vould lead us to expect. So far from 
being the crown and goal of the contemplative 
journey, an experience hardly to lie looked for in 
this life, it came to be regarded, by the directors 
of Roman Catholic Jiiety, a.s an act of grace 
Accorded hy God as an encouragement to begin¬ 
ners. Aspirants after holiness are bidden not to 
be di.sqiiieted by the cessation of such favours, 
siiice this is the normal course of education in the 
inward life. It should be added that the best 
diiectors deprecate any great imi>ortance being 
atf>nched to ecstasy as a sign of progress in 


holiness, and discountenance recourse to meclmni- 
cal methods of inducing it. 

There are two periods in the history of Chris¬ 
tianity in which the mystical ejmerience was 
unusually frequent and intense. These are the 
14th ana 17th centuries. In both cases the great 
ecstatics came soon after a great spiritual and 
intellectual awakening—in the earlier period the 
culmination of the scholastic theology and the 
revival of mental activity which accomoaiiied it, 
and in the later the Renai.ssauce and Uie Uefor- 
mation. Unless at exceptional epochs like these, 
ecstasy seems to be more common in the lower 
levels of culture. We find it at present very 
common in Russia; while in Western Europe 
and America it appears from time to time as a 
phenomenon of ‘revivals,’ which spread chiefly 
among the semi-illiterate peasantry. Individual 
ecstatics are often men and women of high culti¬ 
vation, though with unusual and partly abnormal 
p.sychical endowments. Hut, as a .social pheno¬ 
menon, ecstasy breaks out like an epidemic among 
normal people, chiefly belonging to the lower 
cla.sses. The study of psychical epidemics is still 
in its infancy, ana is a subject of great interest 
and importance. From thi.s point of view, the 
individual is rather the patient than the creator 
of psychical storms, which .sweep over whole 
populations. Ecstasy is communicated by direct 
contagion, just as panic invades whole crowds. 
Salient examples are the waves of religious excite¬ 
ment which produced the Cru.sades, in which 
millions of ignorant folk met with their death ; 
the outbreaks of the daiicin^^ mania (St. Vitus’ 
Dance), which in Uentral Europe followed the 
devastating pestilence called the Black Death ; 
the tarantula e[»idemics in Italy in the 14th ami 
15th centuries, which were attriouted to the bite 
of a spider, but were certainly due to psychical 
contagion; the ‘ con vulsiomsts ’ in France at the 
iM'ginning of the JHtli century; the ‘Jumpers’ 
among tlie English Methodists; and the trances 
which were not uncumniun during the recent 
Welsh revival. 

In extreme ca.ses, ecstasy produces complete 
in.seii.sihility. ‘SiJiwester Katrei,’ who is spoken 
of as a pupil of Kckluirt, i.s said to have been 
carried out for burial when in a cataleptic trance. 
Ame.^thesia of the skin is very common ; the 
<‘c^tatic feels nothing when [lins are driven into 
his ll(‘Hh. A poor girl in tGermany persuaded her 
friends to crucify her, and expressed only jilcanure 
when the nails were driven through her hands. 
Here there was no lo.ss of eonscioiisnesM, hut only 
rxtrrnie .spiritual exaltation, inhibiting the sen¬ 
sation of pain. It is alnio.st certain that many of 
the martyis endured their terrible tortures with 
hut little Huirering ; and even so base a criminal as 
the assassin of WJlIiain the Silent bore liis cruel 
nuni.'vhmeiit with the same unn.atnral foitituile. 
in the account of the martyrdom of St. Pei }>etua 
w'e read that a catecliumen nameil Ku.sticus, who 
suflered wdth her, asked w’hen they were going 
to he gored by the wild cow of which they had 
heard, and could hardly be convinced, by the 
siyhtof his own wajunds, that he had ju.st under¬ 
gone thi.s ordeal. 

The duration of ecstasy is extremely various. 
Half an hour is frequently mentioned by the 
Roman Catholic mystics ; but St. d'eresa on several 
occasions ‘ remaiueil for the space of above six 
hours as if dead ’; and of one of tlie ‘ Friends of 
God,’ Ellina von Crevelsheim, we read that, after 
remaining dumb for seven years, absorbed in the 
thought of the Divine love, she fell into an ecstasy 
which lasted live days, during wliich she had a 
revelation of ‘ pure truth,’ and was exalted to an 
immediate experience of the Absolute. She ‘ .saw 
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the interior of the Father’s heart,’ was ‘bound 
with chains of love, enveloped in light, and 
filled with peace and joy’ (Underhill, Mysticism, 
p. 441). 

Although there is a natural tendency to ascribe 
these abnormal states to Divine influence, the 
experts in this strange science were constrained 
to admit the frequency of ‘diabolical counterfeits,’ 
and to caution the aspirant against the wiles of 
our ghostly enemy. It was observed that un¬ 
wholesome ecstasy was generally the result of 
too impatient craving for supernatural favours, 
though it might assail even the truest saint, 
especially after too rigorous self-discipline. It 
was also a matter of common observation that 

lowed by 
sense of 
the dark 
3, indeed, 

expected by all mystics, and were explained as the 
last death-pangs of the lower nature, before the 
final illumination. They were frequently merely 
the result of nervous exhaustion, caused by too 
intense concentration of the mind, ecstasy being 
(from the psychological point of view) an extreme 
variety of mono-ideism. 

In conclusion, we must ask a question which to 
the religious mind is of the greatest importance. 
What is the value of ecstasy as a revelation of 
objective truth? Has it any of the transcendent 
value which has so long been claimed for it? 
Two opinions may be hazarded. First, the notion 
that the emptiiitss of the trance is a .sign that the 
subject is in contact with absolute truth may 
probably be di.smissed as an error, though it has 
the sanction of n)any great inysticH. The <loctrine 
implied may be stated in the words of Aquinas : 

*Tlie higher our mind is raised to the contemplation of 
spiniual tilings, the more it is abstracted from sensible things. 
But the final term at which conternfiUtion can possibly anive 
is the Divine substance. Therefore the mind that sees the 
r)iviiie substance must be wholly divorced from the bo<lily 
senses, either by death or by some rapture’ {Summa contra 
Gentiles, iii. 47). 

The argument is that, since we can see only 
what we are, we cannot apprehend the Absolute 
without first being divested of all that l>elongs to 
particular individual existence. We must .sink 
into the aby.ss of nothingness in order to behold 
that which is deeper tiian all determinations. 
The warning of Plotinus, ‘to seek to rise above 
intelligence is to fall outside it,’ is very pertinent 
here. And, secondly, the apparent ej-temahty 
of a revelation is no guarantee of its truth. The 
subliminal consciousness has no peculiar sacred¬ 
ness ; it may be evil as well as good, and probably, 
as a rule, eemoes racial memories of mixed value. 
Malaval, the author of La Pratique de la vi'aye 
thtologxe mystique (Paris, 1709, i. 89, quoted by 
Underhill, op. cit. p. 431), distinguishes true from 
false ec.stasy as follow's: 

‘The great doctors of the mystical life teach that there are 
two sorts of rapture which must be carefully distinguished. 
The first is produced in persons but little advanced in the way, 
who are stiM full of selfhood; either by the force of a heated 
Imagination which vividly apprehends a sensible object, or by 
the artifice of the devil. . . . The other sort of rapture is, on 
the contrary, the effect of pure intellectual vision in those who 
have a great and generous love for God. To generous souls 
who have utterly renounced themselves Ood never fails in these 
raptures to communicate high things.’ 

A very typical atateineiit of the mystical doc¬ 
trine of ecstasy is the lollowing from Kuyshrqek, 
a writer who lived in the ricliest flowering-time 
of mysticism, the 14th cent., and who is perhaps 
the most characteristic of all the Koman Catholic 


self-induced trances were frequently fol 
intense mental depression, and by that 
abandonment by God wliich was called ‘ 
night of the soul.’ These reactions wer( 


mystics: . , u* 

^When love has carried us above all things, above the light 
into the Divine darkness, we are transformed by the eterna 
Word who is the image of the Father ; and, as the air is pene 
trated by the sun, wa receive in peace the light incoinpre' 
hensible, embracing and penetrating us. What is Uiis ji^ht, ii 
it be not a contemplation of the infinite and an intuition of 


iternity ? We behold tiiat which we are, and \\e an* that which 
NQ behold, because our being, without losing anvUmiL^ of its 
personahtv. is united with the Divine truth which includes 
ill diversity (ofe Contemplaiione). 


It is unnecessary to be sceptical about such 
testimony. Ecstasy can never be reproduced in 
description, because it could be described only by 
one who was at the same time inside and outside 
the mystical state ; and this is impossible. But 
the fact of intuition into Divine truth, during 
states of spiritual exaltation, seems to the present 
writer incontrovertible, and tlie admission can 
cause no difficulty to a thcist. We can, however, 
maintain that the saner forms of ec.stasy, which 
are not propagated by contagion, and which con¬ 
tain a strong moral and intellectual as well as 
emotional element, are at once the rarest and the 
most trustworth 3 \ The yovf Ipuiu (Plotinus) sees 
healthier visions than the cx('ited and half-morhid 
imagination of the cloistered devotee. Cf. also artt. 
En'iiiusia.sts (Ko’igious), Mysticism, SCfIism. 


Lokratcrb.— T. Achelis, Die Ekstase, Berlin, 1902; E. D. 
Starbuck, DuycJiolcxjy of D^-Ikiwh, London, 1899; F, Granger, 
The Soul o/ a Chrtslian, London, 190<J , T. Ribot, Les Maladies 
de la in/moiie, Pans, IHSl, and other works; E, Underhill, 
Myaticvnn, Uuidori, 1911; W. R. Inge, Chndinn Mysticism 
'IjL, 1899); E. R^c6jac, Essai sur les/(mdeinents de la con- 
latssance myitujxu, F&ris, i'^97. \Y^ InGK. 


EDDAS. — I. The name. — The meaning of 
‘Edda'is the subject of much dispute. Accord¬ 
ing to the older view, the name is identical with 
edda, ‘great-grandmother,’ and was bestowed on 
account of the supposed high antiquity of the Eddie 
songs. But, this being considered somewhat far¬ 
fetched, modern scholars liave proposed other ex¬ 
planations. KonrAd (ii'slason tried to show that 
lh*‘ name is derived from ‘song,’ ‘poem,’ so 
that the proper meaning of ‘ Edda ’ would be 
‘ Manual of Poetics,’ assuming, as w'e shall see, 
very justly, that the name really was the title of 
the work of Snorri Sturluson. Eirikr Magniisson 
has sought to connect the word with Oddi, the old 
seat of learning in Iceland, and the place where 
Snorri himself was educated. Both these explana¬ 
tions are, indeed, exiiosed to philological objections, 
but the former is the better and more natural. 
Originally Edda was only the title of the didactic 
work of Snorri, in one of the chief manuscripts of 
w hich we read : ‘ This book is called Edda ; it was 
composed by Snorri Sturluson, and in this arrange¬ 
ment’ (Cod. Upsaliensis). This manuscript was 
discovered by- the famous bishop of Skiilholt, Bryn- 
jdlfr Sveinsson (t 1675), who was also the possessor 
of the chief manuscript of the IMdic poems. The 
discovery of these inanuscriiits led to the theory, 
based ujion the intimate relation of their contents, 
that the tw-o books w'ere closely connected, and the 
manuscript of poems w’as also called ‘ Edda,’ with¬ 
out any sufficient rea.son. The manuscrints came 
to be spoken of as ‘ the Elder ’ and ‘ the Younger’ 
Edda, the former of those appellations being given 
to the manuscript containing the ancient poems ; 
this manuscript was also called Scemundar Edda, 
as the .songs w^ere erroneously supposed to have 
lieen collected by the famous priest Samiundr frdSi 
(tll33). This last name has come into general 
u.se, but in our own times the poems are mostly 
called ‘the Eddie poems’; and, as these are the 
chief source of Snorri’s work, the appellation is 
not altogether incorrect. 

2. The Edda of Snorri Sturluson.—This work 
was composed by the famous Icelandic historian 
and chieftain Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241), one of 
the most cultured and highly gifted men of his 
time. Besides his chief historical work, the 
Heimskrinqla, he left another, the Edda, a manual 
for young beginners in the art of poetry. In the 
poetry of all the old Teutonic jicoplcs there had 
been developed a special poetic language, consist- 
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in;' of simple or composite words, wliich either 
had become obsolete iii prose or never had be¬ 
longed to the spoken language (of. in A.S. such 
words as btaggyfay ‘a niunihcent prince/ krin- 
aeilstefna^ ‘a ship,’ etc.). In Norway and Ice¬ 
land this peculiar poetic language, especially 
in the matter of the intricacies of the metrical 
art, attained its highest development, and was 
elaborated .systeinatically at an early period. The 
composite ajipellations called keMningar were de¬ 
rived from many ditl'erent sources, partly from 
everyday life, and partly from Nature; and a 
great many of them were founded on the old 
mythology and its le;^ends. Thus gold was called 
‘ Sif’.s hair’ because the godilcss Sif, according to a 
myth, had her hair made of gold. Another ap})ella- 
tion of gold was * the bed of Fafnir’ (the serpent), 
on account of the legend of the serpent FAfnir and 
his bed of gold. In order to form and use the.se 
kenniiigar, a certain amount of knowledge was 
indispen.sable ; w'e also meet with certain cases 
indicating that the younger scalds learned from 
their older colleagues the mysteries of their art. 
Snorri, himself a poet, felt called on to write a 
manual of the art of poetry, his Edda. That work 
consists of three parts.^ The middle part is called 
Skdldskaparmdl Vi\Q, Language of roetry’), and 
gives general rules for poetic denominations of 
living beings and dead things. First there are the 
composite denominations of Odin and poetry, gods 
and goddesses; and the appellations of heaven, 
earth, sea, sun, wind, tire, winter, summer, man, 
gold, battle, weapons, ships, God (of the Chris¬ 
tians), kings. Then follows a list of the simple 
and uncomposite names in a .similar order, all ac¬ 
companied by scaldic verses, serving as exam{)le.s. 
Lastly, there is a third list of apjiellations (syno- 
njuns from everyday language). Two manuscripts 
add some lists of names (in verse), but they are 
interpolations and ilid not originally belong to 
Snorri’s work. The author .sometimes inserts 
longer stories to explain the origin of some of the.se 
names; but, as alreatly mentioned, the old myths 
were the basis of the whole, and so Snorri found it 
convenient to write as an intrcsluction to the work 
a complete survey of the old mythology, based on 
the best sources—the ancient jioenis relating to the 
gods (tlie ‘ Eddie poems’), and various living tradi¬ 
tions. In those times this was a l>oId thing to do, 
but he succeeded in giving such a view of tlie wliole 
subject that his work could hardly have been done 
better, (considering the circumstances. He jiroceeds 
systematically, beginning with the cosmogony, and 
its acce.ssaries ; then follow's a description of the 
oldest times of the gods, the golden age, and the 
Ash of ygg{lra.sil (the w’orld-tree). d'his is followed 
by an account of the gods and godde.s.ses, their ploc’e 
ot alxale, Valhalla, and everything connected with 
it; he thcji relates more fully two myths of 'bhor’s 
exj)loitH, and f)roceeds with the story of the death 
of ItaNUcr, the imprisonment of Loki, the wonderful 
thing.s rorel>oding the approach of Kagnarbk ; and, 
finally, he gives a wonderful description of that hi«t 
light of the gods and the regeneration of the world. 
All these thin^^s are presented in a dialof^ue be¬ 
tween a Swedish king, Gylti, and the trinity of 
Odin. The name (ry//hgtnning (‘ the Delusion of j 
Gyiti ’) alludes to this, as Gylti does not know with 
whom he is speaking. 

Snorri’s sources were principally the three im¬ 
portant Eddie poems, Voluspd, Vaf^uiSnisnidl, 
and GrimnUmdl, and a few of the other poems; he 
chiefly used the Voluspd, from which he probably 
got the idea of the arrangement of the whole. He 
J Th« form varief in the chief MSS—Codex Rejpiu* 2367,4* 
tn the Old Royal Collection in the Royal Library, Copenhagen; 
CJodex ArnaniugnajanuH 242, fol., in the Univenjity Library, 
Co;>^‘nhageii ; and Codex Upaaliensia, Delagaxdie 11, in the 
University Library, Upsala—and partly in tom* other MSS. 


often (piotes verses from these poems, but not so 
frequently as he might have done. Snorri treats 
the myths critically, sometimes in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion, and he has not escaped the influ¬ 
ence of Christian ideas, especially at the beginning. 
His greatest fault is that the punishments, which 
in the Voluspd come before Kagnarbk, are placed 
by him after that event—a total misconception. 
Another source was the oral tradition, so strong 
and vigorous in Iceland. The style is magnificent, 
everywhere adapted to the varying contents— 
earnest and solemn, or playful and jocose, always 
full of life. Tlie author reveals himself as the 
great master of Icelandic prose. 

Between the first and the second part—as an 
introduction to the latter—there is a very interest¬ 
ing chapter on the origin of the ‘drink of the 
poets,’ and how Odin became the owner of it. 
Thus Odin, alone of all gods and men, was the 
owner and giver of the poetic faculty, and he was 
.said to give ‘ the drink of the jKieta ’ to his 
favourites. 

The third chief part of the Edda is Snorri’s 
own poem, the Hdttatal, consisting of \02 strophes 
in luai.se of Hhkon the Old, king of Norway 
(t 1203), and Earl Skiili. The peculiarity of this 
poem is that it is written in various kinds of 
metre, arranged systematically ; Snorri has, how¬ 
ever, missed the true historical development of 
Icelandic metnc.s; he begins with the ‘ most per¬ 
fect’ kind of metro {drdttkvcr'^r hdttr), whi(!h in 
reality is the youngest, and places at the end the 
ol<le.st kinds of metre, those used in the Eddie 
poeims, and some other metres chisely related to 
them. Of course, Snorri everywhere uses the 
scaldic phraseology. The reason why he placed 
his ow'n poem at the end of his work w'a.s that he 
desired to sliow how his theorie.s looked when 
carried out in practice. The jioem exhibits the 
technical finish of Snorri, and his complete mastery 
of the language and the difficult metres. 

This poem gives us a hint regarding the time of 
the composition of the w'ork, but only a termu)ns 
ad quern. It cannot have been composed earlier 
than tlie winter of 1222-23, and certainly not very 
much later. Snorri had lived betw'een 1218 and 
1220 at the courts of the prince.s he })iaised. '(’he 
poem is a thanksgiving f<)r the Itonours l)e8tovved 
on him. It is most pnmable tliat tiic tw(» earlier 
)arts of the work were written, i)aitly at Icfust, 
>eforo 1218, althougli tlie wliole ma}’ have been 
written in the years 1221-23. 

The Edda of Snorri is one of the principal works 
of Icelandic literature, admirable both in form and 
in contents, and quite unique in the latter regard. 
Of course, it does not give us a perfectly accurate 
picture of the old heatliendom which had then been 
iractically extinct for 200 years ; but, on the other 
land, it is certain that it always must remain one 
of our principal sources of information regarding 
that faith, as the old traditions were preserved in 
Iceland with a .singular tenacity and faithfulness, 
owing to the remoteness of that country and its 
very limited intercourse with the outside world. 

In one MS (A. M. 242) tliere are added four gi ani¬ 
mat icaJ treatises, of which the second is found also 
in the Upsala MS, and the third al.so in two frag¬ 
ments. Their contents are linguistic, rhetorical, 
and didactic, but th^ have nothing to do with 
Snorri or his Edda. The first of these treatises is 
on the phonetical system of the Icelandic language 
in the 12th cent., and is of extreme value. I’lie 
third treatise is written by Snorri’s nephew, 6ldfr 
J?6r5ar8on. 

LintRATURB.—<1) EDITIONS'. The ere*t Arnamagnajan ed., 

8 vole,, Copenlia^^en, 1848-87, with Latin tr.; special ed. of 
Cod. Upealieneis and other frag'mente (in vol. ii.), and an ed. of 
the so-called Skdldatal with the biographies of the poets and a 
survey of their poems; critical of the text by Finnui 
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J6n88on, Copenhagen, 1900, and Ry kjavik, 1907.—(2) TRANSLA- 
TJoyS^: Danish : Gi/lfaginning, by F. Jbnsson, Copenhagen, 1902; 
German, by H. Gering, Leipzig and Vienna, 1892; English, ^ 
O. W. Dasent, Stockliolm, 1842.—(3) CRITICAL TREATISES: E. 
Mogk, ‘ Unterauchungen uber die Qylfaginning, i.-ii.,’ in Paul- 
Braune, Beilrdge, vi.-vii. (Halle, 1879-80]; see also K. Miillen- 
hoff, DeuUtche AlUrtumskundt, v. [Berlin, 1883]; E. Wilken, 
Unterguchnngen zur Snorra Edda, Paderborn, 1878 ; F. 
J6nsson, ‘ Edda Snorra Sturlusonar,’ in Aarboger for nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og lli8torU.Co\)ex)h&gen, 1898: Iv. Gislason, in 
Aarbdger, 1884; Eirikr Magnusson, ‘Edda,* in Sagabook of 
the Viking Club, London, 1890. 

3. The Eddie poems (the ‘ElderEdda,’ ‘SaMiiun- 
dar Edda’).—These famous poems are for the most 
part found in a single MS, 2365, 4“, in the Old Royal 
Collection in the Royal Library in Copenhagen 
(Codex Regius). The MS consists of 45 leaves, 
but a whole sheet (8 leaves) is wanting, thereby 
causing a dejilorable lacuna. The MS dates from 
about 1270, and it was discovered shortly before 
the middle of the 17th century. It is a very line 
one ; a })hototype edition, with the text printed on 
opposite pa^es, was [uiblished by L. Wdmmer and 
F. Jbnsson in 1891. The lirst known owner of the 
MS, Bishop Brynjblfr Sveinsson, presented it to 
the king of Denmark. We have now only six 
leaves of another MS, A. M. 748,4° (Univ. Idbr. 
Copenh.), containing some of the same poems as 
Codex Regius, witli one addition, but partly 
defective. 

The contents of Cod. Regius may be divided into 
two groups : (1) mythical and (2) heroic poems, ar¬ 
ranged in a certain, but im])eifect, chroiiologi(‘al 
order, which could more easily be a[)plied to the last 
group of the legendary p(*ems, as the persons de¬ 
scribed there are all genealogically connected. In 
the mythical group this was generally impossible, 
except in one case. Here the interest of the poems 
centres in the two ])rincipal gods, Odin and Thor. 
One heroic poem, the Voliuuhirkvi^a, has been in¬ 
correctly inserted in this group. In each group 
there may be observed a tendency to subdivisions, 
beginning with certain important poems of a more 
general character. The collector has in many 
places, especially in the last group of poems, given 
explanatory and connecting prose pieces. The MS 
is a copy, not the original collection, which must 
have been compiled in the end of the i2th century. 
The MS A. M. 748 is another copy of the original 
collection, with some additions. A third collection 
(or copy) was in the possession of Snorri. 

The collection begins with the Voluspd, a grand 
|Kjem, a kind of world drama having for its subject 
the mythical life of gods and men from the be¬ 
ginning of the world to Ragnardk ; the death of 
Balder is the central event. The dominating 
thought of the author is that all evil deeds breea 
lighting and death. The poem is written through¬ 
out in a tone of stern morality. It was composed 
about the middle of the 10th century. The next 
in order is the Jldvanidl (‘ The Song of the High 
One ’), a collection of several fragments of poems, 
all of a more or less ethical and moral character. 
The lirst poem is the principal one ; in it Odin 
gives counsels to the human race, as to what is 
best for man, and how to behave in the different 
conditions of life, ending with pointing out that 
after death a good name is the best. Another 
poem contains the magical songs of Odin; and a 
third has counsels to a young man, of a similar 
character to the first. Then follow some poems, 
which are pre-eminently Odin lays; Vaf\>rup- 
nisrndl (‘Lay of Vafthriidhnir’), describing a trial 
of intellectual strength between Odin and a giant; 
the giant is defeated, and loses his life ; in Grim- 
nismdl (‘ Lay of Grimnir ’), Odin reveals his terrible 
character to a blind and hard-hearted mortal king, 
his own foster son; in Hdrbar'6slj6^ (‘Lay of 
Hdrbardh’), Thor quarrels with the disguised 
Odin, whom he does not know—a struggle between 
VOL. V. — II 


wisdom and mere strength, where wisdom prevails. 
Thor is the special hero of \>ryniskvi'^a (‘Song of 
Tliryrn ’), which tells of how he lost his hammer and 
recovered it. JlymiskviiSa (‘ Song of Hynur’) tells 
how Thor got a brewing cauldron large enough for 
the gods, and records other instances of his trials of 
strength ; Alvisindl (‘Lay of All-wise’) is the story 
of a word-duel between I’lior and a dwarf. The 
beautiful poem Skxriiisirdl (‘Song of Skfrnir ’) de¬ 
scribes Freyr’s vehement love for the giant maiden 
Gertir ; while in the 7-/oA:a.sgnria (‘Scolding of Loki’), 
Loki, the enemy of the gods, scolds all the gods 
and goddesses, but is obliged to lly before Thor 
and his hammer. In Baldrs draiirnar (‘ Dreams of 
Balder’ [found only in A. M. 748j), the dreams of 
Balder are related, and the ride of Odin to the 
under world to consult a dead sibyl. 

To these laj'8 of the y:o(Js there are generally added some 
poems found in other MfcnS : IJyndluljdfS (‘8ong of llyndla’) 
(from the Flatey Codex), relatiii^^ how Freyja procures iiifor- 
r^iation from a f^iantess rejfaniin^^ the family of her favourite, 
Gtlar. Here is found inserted a tra^mient of a mythical poem, 
I’o/toipd in iikanufia (‘The Short Riga^HUa (‘Kong 

of Rlgr’ [found m A. M. ‘.^42]) is a philosophical poem on tlie 
origin of the difTcrent social orders of men, and the supposed 
development of sexual life. The poem, which ends by men¬ 
tioning kingship, was no88ibl>’ composed in honour of Harald 
Fairhair <ir0galdr{' Magical Song of Grda ') and Fjolsvinnsindl 
(‘8ongof Fjolsvinnr’) go togethci and treat of a young man, 
Svipduf^r (probably a m_\ thical person), who get# good advice 
from bis di ad mother Grba, and then starts on a dangerous 
journey in puriuitof his ladylove Mengloft. 

To tlie second group of Eildic poems, the heroic 
lays, belongs lirst of all the important poem, 
mentioned above, VolundarkvilSa (‘ Lay of vVay- 
laml’), describing the smith Vbliind, his imprison¬ 
ment by king N(5ui5, and his revenge on tlie king 
and his family. Then there follows a gruuj) of 
Helg<ikvit)ur (‘Helgi Lays’), two poems about 
llelgi Ilundingsbani, and one treating of Helgi 
Hjorvari^sson, two dillerent heroes, chiclly describ¬ 
ing their revenging their fathers, their martial 
deeds, and specially their love aliairs with the 
Valkyries (Svdfa, Sigriin). Next conies the long 
cycle of poems aliout the Vblsung family, especi¬ 
ally SigurCr Fdfnisbani—a kind of verified his¬ 
torical narrative; (‘Prophecy of Gripir’), 

a comparatively young poem, giving a view of 
Si^rd’s life in the form of a prophecy ; Reginsmdl 
(‘ Lay of Regin ’), fragments of two poems—on the 
first great deed of Sigurd; Fdfnismdl (‘Lay of 
Fdfnir ’ ), on the slaying of the serjieiit FAfnir; 
SigrdrifumxdX (‘Lay of Sigrdrlfa’), on Sigurd’s 
meeting with the Valkyrie Sigrdrlf, and the good 
counsels which she gives him. Here comes the 
lacuna mentioned above ; there must be at least 
two long poems wanting (cf. the Volsungasaga). 
The text begins again with a poem relating the 
murder of Sigurd ; he had been married to Guoriin, 
daughter of king Gjfiki, and had been brought (by 
magical means) to forget the Valkyrie Sigrdrif 
(Brynhildr), a sister of Atli BnOlason (Attila), 
who had lieen treacherously married to Gunnar 
Gjiikason. In a following poem the characters 
of these two ladies, the principal female actors of 
the story, are contrasted p.sychologically. SigurlS- 
arkvi^a in skavinia (‘Short Lay of Sigurd’) re¬ 
lates briefly the death of Si^rd; then follows a 
long monologue by Brynhila, who kills herself; 
and in Helrei^ (‘BrynliiJd’s Ride to Hel ’) she goes 
to Hel and defends her deeds against the censure 
of a giantess. In the second cind third Gut^run- 
arkviba C ^ongs of Gu&’nin’) GuGriln surveys her 
own tragical fate ; she is now married to king 
Atli ; and the poem closes with dark dreams of 
their future relations; in the last poem Gufirfin, 
by a kind of ordeal, proves her conjugal fidelity 
to Atli. There follows a poem with an entirely 
new heroine, Oddrunargrdtr (‘ Lament of Oddriin ’). 
Oddriin, Atli’s sister, has loved Gunnar, hut a 
union between them has never been brought about; 
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she gives a survey of her tragical story. The nex 
two parallel poems, Atlakm()a and AtlamAl (‘SongF 
of Atli’ [the latter called the (ireenlandic, l)ecaus(; 
composed in the Icelandic colony in Greenland]) 
describe, each in a slightly dillerent way from th' 
other, the relations between Atli and Gu5nin anc 
her brothers : the hrothers are killed at Atli’: 
command, and Gu(5run in revenge causes hi: 
death. Now, one would think the tragedy wouU 
be at an end, but the last act remains, (iut^riin 
contracts a third marriage with dbnakr, and bear: 
to him three sons, 8drli, HamtVir, and Erpr. llei 
daughter by Sigurd, Svanhildr, has been given in 
marriage to King Jormunrekr, who has accusei’ 
her of infidelity, and at his command she ii 
trampled to death by horses ; she is revenged by 
her brotliers, who also are killed. Such are tin 
contents of the two last poems in Cod. Keg. 
Gu'^runnrhvot (‘The Urgings of Gu(3riin’) am 
HamTiismd/ (‘Lay of llam^ir’). Grottasong. 
(‘Song of the Grbtti’) must also be reckonet 
with the heroic lays; it is found in a MS o 
Snorri’s Edchi, and treats of the giant maiden! 
grinding gold, j)eace, and, at last, death to FroM 
king of Denmark. 

The legends of the heroic poems were originally, 
for the most jiart, German importations into Scandi 
navia, where they have hecn transformed and im 
bued with the true Northi'rn spirit, and ('ombinec 
with each other without regard to original times 
or places. They are of [uimary importance for 
German and Teutonic legendary history. The 
oersons are ideali/.eci ; they are typical heroes and 
leroines, a quintessence of the people of the Viking 
age. Some of the minor characters are, however, 
dr&'“® ^roip <^0111111011 life. The descrijitions of 
TferHons and cvenrs are exceedingly clear and racy 
find strictly logical, and the language is corre¬ 
spondingly .so. The .sentences are short and pithy, 
everyGiirig sunertluous is banished; still, thepoenns 
ditrer in thi.s, tliat some are more woroy than others ; 
difference in age may be inferred from tnis. 

The agt of tlie poems is, on the whole, the period 
from A.D, 900 to 1050. This may now be regarded 
as ^yond all doubt. But within the limits of this 
period there may be discerned older and younger 
groups of poems, when wc con.sider the more or 
less elaborate descriptions, stones, the persons 
mentioned, etc. Thus \)rynuikint)a, Vdlundar- 
kvii)a, and are among the oldest ; SigurlS- 

arkvi^a in skarnmay Atlamdly and Oddrunargrdtr 
among the youngest. Only a few are very young, 
from the 12th cent. {Gripisspdy Vbluspdinskrtmma)^ 
and belong to a late renaissance of Icelandic 
poetry. 

The home of the poems has been the subject of 
much dispute. Some maintain that they are all 
Icelandic, others think they are all Norwegian, or 
comi)osed in the Norwegian colonies in the Biiti.sh 
Islands. One poem can definitely he prove<l to be 
Greenlandic {Atlmndl), The truth is that every¬ 
thing of value for deciding the oue.stion of the 
home of the poems points decidedly to Norway, 
Norwegian life, Norwegian culture, and Norwegian 
nature. The poems mu.st, therefore, be Norwegian 
for the most part. We have no certain way of 
deciding wliat is Norwegian and what pos.sihly 
may be Icelandic. It is not right to consider 
poems as Icelandic merely because they lack out¬ 
ward signs pointing to a Norwegian origin ; all 
these poems are on the same level ; there is, on the 
whole, the same way of considering life, and the 
same manner of thinking ; one might say they are 
all of the same school in spite of their different age. 

The metres of the poems are chiefly the three 
oldest: fomgrtji.dap, verses of four syllables, in the 
epic poems ; IjOiSanditr, strophes or six verse.s of 
different length, in the moral and didactic poems; 


mdlahdttr, verses of five syllables, in epic poems. 
One poem, Ildrbar^sljd^y is very irregular in ita 
metre. All the poems are strophical, each 8tr()})he 
as a rule consisting of eight verses—six in Ijotba- 
hdttr; when strophes of more or less than eight 
verses are found, this is probably due to corrup¬ 
tions of the text. The tradition was only oral for 
perhaps more than 200 years, and, of course, as 
might be expected, rather bad. Strophes or verses 
are often lacking, or words are so corrupted that 
it is very difficult, .sc)metiine.s impo.ssilile, to emend 
them critically, metrically, or linguistically. Some 
verses are in the tradition given in iluplicate form, 
and the collectors have written down both without 
choosing between tliem. 

The poems are all anonymous, prol>ahly because 
the authors considered themselves onfy as re- 
narrators of known subjects. It may, however, 
he considered as certain that they gave the poems 
certain individual colouis, and moulded the ch.u - 
acters with their psychological peculiarities. How 
far they invented new persons or events has not 
been decided conclusively. On the other hand, it 
is certain that tliey were very independent in tlieir 
combinations of the old legends. 

Litrraturr.—(1) KoiTloss: S. Bugge, yorreea /omkvatSi, 
Christiania, 18h7 (of fundamental value); jihototype ed. of the 
Cod. Rt‘g., will) the abbreviation in italics, by L. vViinnier and 
F. .Jonsson (Coperihaffen, 1891), of A. M. 748 by Jbnaeon 
(Copenhajfen, IMKi); ed. of the text by K. Hildebrand (1‘ader- 
horn, 1873 and iy<M), with a dictionary hv H. (Jcnnjf (.3rd ed., 
Halle, 1907); editions with commentary by II. Luning (Stutt¬ 
gart, 18f)9X R. Heintel and F. Detter (Leipzig, 1903), and. 
above all, B, Sijmons (Halle, 1880-1906, vol, 1,, text with 
variants; vol. Hi., a complete dictionary by Oenng; vol. II., 
coiimientaries, hae not yet been edited ; vol, i. contain* a long 
and excellently written introduction, treating criticjilly the 
MSS, the age and home of the poem*, etc.). (2) TRASSLatioss : 
Iianish, by O. Hansen (Copenhagen, 1911); Dano-Norwegian, by 
O. (Jjcssing (Christiania, 18991; Swedish, by P. A. (5o<iecke 
(Stockholm, 1881); Oerman, by H. tiering (Leipeig, 1892); 
English, by B. Thorpe (I/ondon, 186A); aai ed. with an Eng. tr, i* 
also found in O. Vigfusson * CorpxiM pofticnm boreaU, Oxford, 
188.3 (tr, in prose, bad te.xt). Besides th# dictionary by Gering, 
already mentioned, Sveinbjorn Egilsson’s Lexicon antiq^ux 
hngum teptentrionalu (Copenhagen, 1800) deserve* to be noted. 
^) Of other work* useful to the student may be mentioned: 
fi. lessen, *Uber die bMdalieder, Heimat, Alter, Character,' in 
Zttchr, f. dsutiche J'hxlulogis, iii. (Halie, 1871, of fundamental 
value); K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, v. (with an 
analysis of several of the mythical poem* and a critical survey 
of the heroic lays); F. J6nsson, Den norske og isiandske Ixttera- 
turs historxe, i. (Copenhagen, 1897), and polemic# between him 
end B. M. 01»en, in Timarit him islenzka liokmenta/jelags, xv,- 
xvl. (Reykjavik, 1894-96); E. Mogk, ‘ Norwegisch islandlsche 
Litteratur,' in Paul’s Glrtindriss, il.2 (19021. E. H Meyer, Ger¬ 
man. Mythol. (Berlin, 1891), pp. 80-46, 61-65; Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Religion of ihe Teutons (Boston, 1902), p. 194 fT. ; 

A. Heusler, Die Lieder der Lucke i7i Cod, reg. (Strasaliurg, 
1902), also ‘ Heimat und Alter der eddischen Qedichte ’ (;lrcAi» 

/. nener. Sprachen, xvi. [Brunswick, 1905]) ; S. Bugge, Uoitxe of 
the Kddic Poenw (I>ondon, 1899): G. Neclcel, Redrage tur 
Eddaforschuna (Dortmund, 1908). On syntax : Wis<?n, Ord- 
fogningen i den aldre Eddan (^Lund, 1865); M. Nygaard, 
Kddasjnrogets syntax, i.-ii. (Bergen, 1866-67). On metric#: 

E. Sievers, ' Beitrage rur Skaldenmetnk,' ii, (in Bextrage, vi. 
{Halle, 1879]), and Altgennanische Metnk (Halle, 189.3). Re¬ 
garding the great number of treati.ses on special subject# th# 
reader may be referred to Sijmons’ edition. 

F. Jf^NSSON. 

EDOMITES. — I. Introductory. — ‘ Edom ’ is 
the name of a people frequently mentioned in the 
OT, and generally located to the south of tlie 
lead 8ea. They are regarded as a ‘ brother ’ of 
.srael, and this relationship is vividly expressed in 
he popular stories in Gn 25, 27, 32 f., vvliich re¬ 
present Esau--t.c. Edom—as the elder twin-brother 
f Jacob, who is otherwise known os ‘ I.srael.’ Apart 
rom the direct and indirect evidence for Edomite 
ulture and religion, there is good reason to believe 
-hat the Edomites and allied people.s of the area 
"ing outside Israelite territory, and esjiecially in 
.W. Arabia, played a somewhat prominent part in 
sraelite religion and history. This has often been 
iinphasized since the earlier observations of Well- 
lausen, Kuenen, Stade, and Robertson Smith ; 
nd in recent years has come more to the front in 
liblical research. In discussions of the origin of 
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the Israelite Jahueh, tlie tribes of Israel, the rise 
of the kingdom of Judah, the locale of the patri¬ 
archal stories, the extension of the term ‘ E^ypt ’ 
(Hel). Misrayirn, Assyr. Mui^ri) outside the liiuits 
of Ej,^pt— in these and other questions the Edomite 
area, its population and history, and its relations 
with Israel invariably enter into the held of in¬ 
quiry ; and it is therefore necessary to premise 
that a treatment of the religion of tlie Edomites 
unavoidably raises certain problems of the OT 
winch caruiot be discussed in tliese pages. 

riie Edomites are otlierwise known as ‘ Esau,’ 
or ‘sons of Esau,’ after their reputed ‘father’; 
and as ‘ sons of Seir,’ after the district of Mt. 8eir. 
Tlieir land may be described as the district between 
the Dead Sea and the Gulf of' Al^abah, bordered by 
Moab, Judah, S. Palestine, the Sinaitie peninsula, 
N. Arabia, and the Syrian desert ; the more precise 
boundaries varied from time to time accoriiing to 
the larger }K)litical circumstances allecting the 
surrounding States or confedeiations. 'rinis, for 
purely geograjdiical reasons, it was entirely ex- 
j)osed t(i tlie political, social, and religious move¬ 
ments in Western Asia ; and its vicissit udes (“annot 
be understood apait from the history ami thought 
of the old Ori(?ntal world. An important fact is 
the very close relationship which, as the llorite 
and lalomite genealogies in (in 36 rejin's^ nt, was 
felt to subsist betw(M;n tlie Edomites ami their 
neighbours ; Pidom, Midian, and Islimael aie in¬ 
timately connected, and names of Edomite oiigin 
or allinity can even be traced in tlie Israelite 
tribes of Judah, Dan, and Henjamin. It has long 
been recognized that the tribe of Judah as con¬ 
stituted in 1 Gh 2 and 4 was ‘ half Arab,’ and of its 
two main divisions—Calel) and Jeralimeel—the 
former is explicitly connected with the Edomite 
Kenaz (Gn 36", Jg D*, 1 Cli 4'^), wliile hidomite or 
‘llorite’ elements are somewhat strong in the 
latter (see Meyer and bulher, ])i‘ Israelitenu. ihre 
Sachbarstamme, Halle, 1906, p. 406). The whole 
body of evidence, when caiefuily studied, is such 
as to suggest that a closely inter-related group 
(which may be called Horite, Seirite, or PMomite- 
Ishmaelite) extended westwards into S. Palestine, 
and that some portion sejiarated and was ulti¬ 
mately incorporated in Judah, thus becoming tnily 
Israelite (see ih. p. 446). This relationship, to 
which the genealogies testify, is to be supple¬ 
mented by numcious features of ‘ Edomitic ’ in¬ 
fluence in the DT, the full significance of which can 
as yet be only imperfectly understood. 

2 . The gods.—Although there is little direct 
evidence for Edomite culture and religion, there is 
much that is indirectly valuable, and, even though 
it is often of a somewhat hypothetical character, it 
cannot properly be ignored. 

(a) Edom itself may be the name of a deity. 
This is suggested partly by the name of theCJittite 
Obed-Edom in the OT (2 8 6'®^-, 1 Oh ‘2 Ch 

25‘^, ei al.), who becomes prominent as a Levitical 
singer and doorkeeper. The interpretation ‘ ser¬ 
vant of [the god] Edom ’ is not to be rejected, 
although it is open to disruite whether the deity in 
question is necassarily identical with the familiar 
Edom. P'urther, Egyptian evidence for a place- 
name Shemesh-Edorn in the Lebanon district (time 
of Thothmes iir. and Amen-hotep li.) seems to 
equate lulom with the sun-god ; and the deity re- 
apjiears in an obscure Egyp. passage, together 
with Resheph, the warrior-god of fire and light¬ 
ning (W. M. Muller, Asien u. Eurvpa nach alt- 
agypt. Z}cnA: 7 ?m/ern, Leipzig, 1893, n. 315 f.). This 
would suggest a deity of the Hadad-tyjie, fairly 
well distributed, who became the god of a group 
or people which called itself by his name.* 

1 See Meyer, Gesch. d. Altertuwji^, Stuttgart, 1009, i. 5 .S43. 
Edom appears elsewhere as a place-name, arul as a personal 


(6) Esau.—T\i\9, obscure name, ])erh!i})H found in 
an old Arabian inscription (Hommel, Sudardh. 
Chrestornathie, Munich, 1893, p. 39 f.), has been 
plausibly connected with that of the goddess 

A-si-ti, represented on Egyp. monuments as a 
wdld, warlike rider of the desert (Muller, 316 f.). 
The Biblical story of Esau, the wild hunteu', is 
commonly associated with the Phamieiaii m>th of 
Usoos and his biother Sanicmnim or 'Ti/^oepdctos 
(‘high heaven’).^ 'riie stiife between the imme 
civilized brother and the hunter Usoos natuially 
recalls the account of tin* twin-brothers Jacob and 
Esau, and the various points of lesemhhmce be¬ 
tween the late euhemeristic (jlre('k record and the 
older, siiujtler, and more primitive story in Gen. 
are sufliciently close to suggest some common 
U!anaanite cych of trndition. In its present form, 
the story of hisau and Jacob clearly shows the 
influence of other elements, and Gressmann has 
drnwn attention to features in Ks;ni which are 
sugg<‘stive <d some satyr like figure {ZAT\\\ 1900, 
p. 22, II. 3) ; a consideraldi* modification of the 
original tradition must in any case be recognized. 
'I’ln re is other evidence for simie survival of old 
Ganaanite myth in the Gainite genealogy (see J. 
Skinner, Hen., 1910, p. 123 f.); and (Consequently, 
both here and again in the stories wdnch the 
Danit(s told of their hero Samson, the present 
forms are the outcome of a very intricate develop¬ 
ment. Hence, although the above evidence may 
be used to iirove that {)rimarily Esau was not a dis¬ 
tinctively Edomite figure, it is clear, nevertheless, 
that the Biblical story in its present form belongs 
to a time when Esau stood for some section (at 
least) of Edom, and that this fact alone explains 
its preservation in the Biblical history. 

(<-) The Kdomile king A t{AN •AA) rarnTnu (‘ Ai is high ’), men¬ 
tioned Uy Seniiaoheril), has a name pompoundcft vMth a deity 
who may possibly be identified with Jiihweh (('f. in this case tiie 
Hililioal name Jehoram) P.ut the ecpiation is very uncertain 
(Zimmern, KAT^, 1903, p. 4(>7), nltliough on otiicr grounds Lho 
api>earance of Jahweh in ICdoin might lie ex)>ected. 

(d) More specifically tklonnte is the god lyiiifih, in the names 
of two Kdomite kings. ly.-inaiakaCli. is king or reigns '), in 
the time of Tiglath-I’lleser iv. (after the middle of the 8th cent. 
B.C.), and (‘K. is mighty or a hero’ [cf. the name 

(rahriel]). In the 7lh century. Nothing is known of the god. 
The name may be identified with the common Arab Ifain, ‘ lord, 

‘ husband'(cf. the appellative ha'al).^ It is conjecturRlI> con- 
necmd with the Ihblical l^ish fBenjaniite and beviticul), with 
the place-names lyishmn and and with the 

home of Nahum (according to one old tradition, in Jndah) 
More inteiesting aie the Levitical or [\usftaiah, if the 

latter may be interpreted ‘Jah[weh] is K.’ on the analogy of 
Bealiah, ‘ Jah(wehj is Baal ’; hut this interpretation is not cer¬ 
tain. In the form r'p (with vocalic endings) it occurs in Naha- 
tfloan names, and also as a deity (together with other gods) at 
el-Hejra(m N. Arabia, south of Toma) It is doubtless the Kut 
in Assyr. coritract-tahiets of the reigns of Darius i. and Arta 
xcrxes i , where we meet with K.-yada' G K. knows’), K.-ynhnbi 
(‘ K. gives ’), and bar-K. (‘ .son of [an Aram, foi m] K.') With the 
last, It is natural to compare Barffus, one of the lem[)le Nethim'm 
(K/r'i'*;*, Neh T"**), whose names often betray a foreign origin.< 
These formscan scarceh he severed from Kns, met with in (ireek 
sources, especially among a family of Sidonian origin settled in 
the Idunueari Marissu or Mareshali (close of 3rd cent B.c.); atui 
in a rather later inscription from Mcmjihis, remarkable for the 
variety of foreign names and the promuienco of Kos.® The 
names comprise Ko(r^dAa;^o?, KoaroftapoK (Jos. A fit. xy. vii 9, 
XX. ix, 4, probably for Kocryo^apov); cf. the two Ldomite com¬ 
pounds of Kaush(above) ; Koo-d(5apo<; (‘ K. helfis.’an Aram, form) 
and Koo-edravov (‘ K. gives,’ ex]dicilly not Aram.), both also in 
Nabataian and Sinaitie iriscrijitions (spelt cp and Dip) ; Kdcr/9avo« 
(‘K. huiUfs’), Kacr/3apa»fo? (‘K. hlesses ’ [C/tr 6149]), K6(rpapo<; 
c K. is high’), Kdrryyjpov (?'K. a sojourner'), and perhaps 
Koaaio? (doubtful [Peters and Thiersch, op. ext. p. 46 f.l). ^ 

name Is found in Phmnician and the Hafa ins(Tiptions (cf. per¬ 
haps also Lidzbarski, EpheinerU /. scmit. Epujraphik, (iu ssen, 
1901, i. 41 f ). 

1 Philo B>b., ill Kuseb. /’rcpp. Er. i. 10 ; see esp. Lagrange, 
^tndef !tur leif relig. sernd, Paris, 190.'), p. 415 f. 

2 W. R. Smith, Bri. Seni.-, London, 1H94, p. 170, n. 4, and J. 
Wellhausen, Resfe arab. Ueul Berlin, 1897, p 67. 

» See R. J. H. Cottheil, JUL xvu. [1898] 199 - 7 ()-’. 

4 See Zimmern, njo. cit. 4 73 

I'or the former, see J. P. Peters and II. Thierscli. Bnintfd 
Tombs in the Necropolvi of Mnrissa, 1905; and for the latter, 
E. Miller. Bev. archeoL. 1870, pp. 109-125, 17U-1M3; and cf. 
Lidzbarski, Ephtm. ii (19031339 
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(e) Quite distinct, on the other hand,Ms the Idumsean Kozeh, 
to whose hereditary priesthood the ancestors of the patriot 
Ooetobaros (see above) belonged (Jos. Ant. xv. vii. 9, Ko^f ; ed. 
Niese, Kw^ai”). The god is identified with the Arab jjiozah, who 
was venerated in the vicinity of Mecca ; and, since the rainbow 
is called the ‘ bow of K.* (cf. Jahweh’s words ‘ my bow,’ (in Id'O, 
he was apparently the head-deity of the district. It is tempting 
to suppose that Kozeh was the Iduraiean Apollo of Joi. c. Ap. 
il. 10 (see VV. K. Smith, Kituhip^, 1903, p. 802). 

(/) Some indirect evidence is furnished by the Edomite 
proper names in the OT, where the common Kaush or Kos is 
conspicuously absent. On the other hand, Hadad occurs thrice 
as the name of a king ; and this at least jmints to a knowledge of 
the well-known god of storm, rain, etc. 

(y) DMad, the father of Hadad i. (On 86^), may represent 
Bir~dadda (also the father of the Arab. Uaite, 7th cent.), in 
which case Hadad is again involved (see Zimmern, op. cit. 
448 f.). 

(h) Acquaintance with Tfaaf appears in the king Banl-kanan 
(‘B. is gracious’ (On 80^J), as also in the ioHcription from 
Memphis (^ao-d^oAov, ' 13. has opened or saved ’ ?) and m a Naba¬ 
tean inscription from Petra. This throws no liirht upon the 
particular deity intended by the appellative ‘lord,’ although 
there is some evidern'o that the Baal of Western Asia was a god 
of battle of the lladad-U ne. f 

(i) Equally vague is cZ, ‘god,’ in the names F.liphaz and 
Ren^l, and later at Memphis (where, however, others than Idu- 
m.-eans may be meant). 

(j) Uz (j’ly), connected with Edom (On 3G2», La 4^1), may be 
conjectural]V identified with the Arab, god 'Am} (see W. R. 
Smith, Kinhhtp-, 01, and his defence, against the critici.sni8 of 
Noldeke, in H<'L Nem.2, 43 n.). 

{k) Jeu.^h (C'^y'), identified by W, R. Smith with the Arab, 
lion-god Vaghulh (‘ he protects ’), is found also in Nabatwan and 
Tamud inscriptions, and is doubtless represented by ievovOo? at 
Memphis.^ Purely conjectural is the identifh'ation wilii lauta’, 
a kmg of Kedar in the 7th century. See, further, W. R. Smith, 
Kimhip'^, 224 f. ; Wellhausen, Reifte arab Ileid.'i 17-19; Nol¬ 
deke, ZD Mir xviii. 8(39.'^ 

3 . Miscellaneous evidence for Edomite religion. 
— Evidence of another sort is furnislied by tliose 
Edomite (and allied) names wliicli may be inter¬ 
preted, with more or less prohability, as animal- 
names.’* Here Are to he included ' Arkhdri' mou.se), 
Aran (jierliaps ‘ wild-jjfoat’), Ayyah {‘falcon’), 
CCtlcb (‘ dog ’), Di/fhdn, Di.'ihd)), and Ja'lam (‘ moun¬ 
tain-goat’), Shbhfd (‘young lion,’ though phoneti¬ 
cally difficult), Zibeon (‘ hytena’), and others. The 
animal-names found in tiie OT are (Connected 
especially with people (or clans) and places with 
Judtean, S. Palestinian, and Edoniitic connexions 
(note, e.g., the Midianiteand Z^cb^ ‘raven’ 
and ‘ wolf ’). Tt is disputed whetlier they point to 
the former existence of totemisrn (so W. li. 8 inith), 
or whetlier they may be explained merely as 
‘natural poetry (Noldeke; see (fray’s discussion, 
pp. 98flf., 113(1.). On the whole, it may be said 
that a more definite explanation is needed than the 
latter, but tliat the former is not proved by the 
evidence alone. The question turns upon the 
meaning and development of totemism (^.v.), and 
in the meanwhile it is enough to notice t\\At a priori 
objections based alike upon low ideas of totemisrn 
and upon elevated conc^eptiuns of Oriental religious 
thoiignt and practice are untenable. As bearing 
on the sociological aspect of the inquiry, it may be 
remarked that J. G. Frazer, observing that the 
eight kings of Edom are not hereditary, infers that 
‘ in Edom, as elsewhere, the blood royal was traced 
in the female line, and that the kings were men of 
otlier families, or even foreigners, who succcederl to 
the throne by marrying the nereditary princesses.’ ® 

It is probable, also, that the Edomites jiractised 

1 8. A. Cook, Rel of Ancient PaUfUine, 1908, pp. 84, 89-91. 

^ The LXX for Jexish does not prove that the translators 
were acquainted with a Semitic pronunciation of the name 
which distinguished it from the form which the Greeks at 
Memphis transliterated with y. 

s Sinilh’s suggestion that Jd'dffdn (1 Ch 142 ; cf. Gn 36’'^) may 
be identified with the Arab god Va'iik (Kinship^, 242, 264) is too 
doubtful to be included in the above list. 

4 See. in the first instance, W. R. Smith, JPh ix. flft79] 75-100, 
with the qualification in Kinnhip'^, 253 f. For criticisms, see 
Noldeke, ZDMQ, 18S6, pp. 148-187; J. Jacobs, Studies in Bibl. 
Archceol., 1894, p. 64 ff. ; ZajiletaJ, Totemismus, Freiburg, 1901, 
p. 29 ff. ; Kautzsch, in U DB, vol. v. p. 613 n. ; and the clear and 
convenient analysis by G, B. Gray, Ileb. Proper Names, 1896, 
p. 86 ff. 

5 Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, 1907, p. 12, n. 6 


circumcision. It is true that, according to Jos. 
(Ant. XIII. ix. I), the Idumieans were circumci.sed 
by John Ilyrcanus, but the custom could hardly 
have been introduced then for the first time (see 
Jer 9“^-, cf. Ezk 32", and the circumcision of 
Ishmael in Gn 17^-^). It is more Hkely, therefore, 
tlint, as Noldeke suggests (IbJJi ii. 1188), ‘the 
Jewisli rite of circumcision shortly after birth was 
substituted for the rite in use among the kindred 
peoples, namely, circumcision shortly before 
puberty, the former alone being recognised as real 
circumcision by the Jews.’ 

On a priori grounds it is reasonable to assume 
that Edomite religion was not isolated from tliat 
of the surrounding peoples. The traces of Egypto- 
Sernitic cult found by I’etrie in the south of the 
Sinaitic peninsula date before the age of the 
Israelite monarchy, but point to the antiquity of 
definite religious ideas in the, desert region outside 
Palestine.^ It is interesting to notice that about 
the 6 th cent. B.C., in an Aramaic inscription from 
Tcma (Ishmaelite, Gn 2 rd^, named with Deilan, 
Is Jer 2o^), contact witli Egypt is sliown by 

the name Pet-Osiris, the father of a priest who 
ministeis to Salm of M-b-r-m (evidently a local 
form of a more prominent deity), Shingala 
[lerhaps a form 01 Astarte), and Ashira (aj)parently 
the well-known Asliirat, Ashirta). But the in- 
scriplion al.so shows linguistic and art indications 
of Pab.-Assyr. influence. Moreover, hxlomite con¬ 
tact with Arabia, the [iresence of a Mimean colony 
in N. Arabia at el-Ola, and the fact that the name 
lymdn (Gn 5^ son of Enosh, and corresponding to 
(.’am) is that of an old S. Araliian deity all'ord 
ground for further speculation. Although there is 
no trace in Edom of the deity Sin, the name is 
familiar both in ancient Arabia and in the ICdomilc 
area (the wilderness of Sin, Mt. Sinai). So also 
there is no trace of the cult of Ishtar-Astarte ; but 
the male 'Athtar or 'AttJir is found in Arabia, and 
is joined with Chemosh in Moab ; and Atar-Samain 
(‘Ishtar of the heavens’) was venerated by the 
Kedar tribes in the 7 th oenturj. Tlie corresponding 
‘ lord of the heavens,’ found in Palestine and later 
among the Nabatwaiis, and with an equivalent in 
ancient Arabia, may also have been familiar in 
Edom, though perhaps under one of the more 
definite names (e.o. Hadad, Ijwaush) already noticed. 
Finally, some indirect evidence is alforded by the 
points of contact betw'een Israelite and old Arabian 
religion, a noteworthy exam[)le of which is the 
Mina^an title kiS, fern. naiS. These terms ap¬ 
parently mean ‘priest,’ ‘priestess,’ and, with 
lominel and others, may explain the words 
‘Levi,’ ‘ Levite ’ ('iV). If so, the word probably 
entered into Israel through the ‘Edoniitic’ con¬ 
nexions which the genealogies represent, and it is 
significant that the Levitical traditions and per¬ 
sonal names agree in manifesting a peculiar re¬ 
lationship with S. Palestine, l^adesh, and that 
area which is connected more closely with the 
Edomites generally than with Israel.^ 

4 . Edom and Israel.—Suggestive hints for the 
older religion of the Edomite area may be gleaned 
from the Nabatfean evidence, notably in the cults 
at Petra, which obviously were not entirely novel 
growths (see, furtlier, NabaTvEANS; on the later 
evidence for Idunitean cultus at Adora, see Bucliler, 
ZATW, 1909, p. ‘2‘24f.). A more intricate inquiry 
is involved in Hebron and Mamre, the persistent 
heathenism of which is proved by the statements 
of Sozomen (HK ii. 4). The practices were pre¬ 
sumably Idumsean ; but such is the vitality and 

J See W. M. F. Petrie, Researches in Sinai, 1900, ch. xiii. 

2 See, for the old Arabian data, F. Homniel, AHT (¥.n^. tr., 
1897), and his study in Ililnrecht’s Explorations in Bible Lands, 
Edinburgh, 1903, pp. 736 t., 740ff. ; also art. Arabs (Ancient); 
for the I.»evitk’a! relationships, see 8. A. Cook, Critical Note^ on 
OT History, 19u7, p. 84 ff. 
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perj^istence of religious observance that some of 
them may have gone back to Israelite times (cf. 
Noldeke, EBi ii. 1188). Moreover, Hebron had 
not always belonged to Israel ; it had boon taken 
by Caleb (Jos lo^*^'^ ), who, though subsequently 
reckoned to Judah-Israel, was originally a Keniz- 
zite, and therefore of Edomite Jiflinity. It is also 
evident from the Biblical narrative that the Edom¬ 
ites could reckon the ancestors of h^sau as their 
ancestors: Abraham and Sarah at Hebron and 
Mamre, or Isaac at Boersheba. Have any of their 
legends persisted ? Meyer has suggested that some 
features in the stories of Abraham point to a heroic 
figure wlio was (’alebite bedore liis adoption into 
the common Jiuhean-Israelite tradition [Die Israel- 
iten^ p. 262 f.), and both Baac and Ishinael are 
more naturally located outside Israel and Judah, 
in the ordinary smise of the terms. Hence, while 
elements of myth and legimd of wide distribution 
appear in Genesis in a localized form, attached to 
delinite figures and places, it is very noteworthy 
that much of tiie material is S. Palestinian. As 
Meyer and Luther have emphasized, the true popu¬ 
lar Israelite tradition is scanty, whereas many tra¬ 
ditions concern S. Palestine or couhl only have 
arisen there {pp. 227, 2.‘j9, 279, 305, 478); to < all 
them Judican is too restrictive (pj). 3SG, 443); the 
interests are those of the IScinte and tidomite con¬ 
nexions (as illustrated by the genealogies) rather 
tlmn of the Israelitivs.^ 

'rids tendency to discover in the O'b data which 
primarily were ‘Edomitic’ rather than Israelite 
involves the recognition that their presence is not 
fortuitous; they have stamped themselves upon 
Biblical {ist. Israelite) tradition as surely as certain 
‘Edomitic’ groups became—as is seen in I Ch 2 
and 4—Israelite. The process may be illustrated 
by Gn the account of the aboriginal patri¬ 

archs and the beginning of civilization. This is evi¬ 
dently a f)iece of dislinctively Cainite {i.e, Kenite) 
lore, and the natural inference is that it was brought 
into the common stock of Israelite tradition by the 
Kenites when they entered Judah; so, A. K.Gordon 
{Early Trad, of Genesis, Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 74 f., 
168, 188), wlio ascribes to them also the account of 
the origin of the world (Gn 2^®-). These fragments 
testify to some larger and more organic body of 
tradition, which, in its pn'sent modilied form, has 
points of contact \Nith old Canaanite or Phoenician 
culture-myths (see Skinner, Gen. p. 123f.); and, 
since the invocation of ,)ahweh is dated from 
Adam’s grandson Enosh (‘man ’[Gn 4'-®]), its view 
of Jahwism ran upon lines quite difl'erent from the 
prevailing Biblical view. But, as comparative 
research has shown, divers peoples or tribes have 
their own beliefs of origins, and con.seciuently the 
Kenite lore not only illustrates material brought 
into the Israelite stock from a IS. Palestinian 
(‘Edomitic’) area, but also shows, by its verj^ 
presence, that through certain vicissitudes the 
Kenites were able to imiiress their trailition upon 
the literature.''^ 

Edom and the de.sort peoples enjoy a reputation 
for wisdom (ObJer 49'^, Bar 3'-**), and the super¬ 
lative wisdom of Solomon is emphasized by placing 
him above certain sages whose names have Edomite 
connexions (1 K 4^^—Ethan the Ezrahite, Hernaii, 
Mahol). Tlie names recur in 1 Ch 2® as sons of 
Zerah (an Edomite clan alliliated to Judah [Meyer, 
350]); and thus, quite apart fiom the question of 
value, the rlaun of a Judaean relationship is unmis- 

1 See, further, Meyer, pp. 8.S, 305 ; Luther, p. 107 fT., and esp. 
129flf., 158 f. ; cf. also H. Oresatuatm, ZAT\V, 1910, pp. 15,2(5, 
29. N. Schmidt (//./, IIKIS, p. .339) does not liesitate to regard 
Aaron os originally ‘an Eiloiuilish divimiy, having his shrinet 
on Mosera and I lor,’ the traditional scenes of his death. 

^ 1 Ch 2^^ refers to families of seribes connected with the 
Kenites. With the tracing: of mankind to AdAm, ‘man,’com¬ 
pare the iugg-eslion that the name E<i5m is a dialectical form of 
(Noldeke, EDi ii. 1181). 


takabic. I’liis, however, is not mote stiiking than 
the [uesence of other ‘ Edomitic’ Judieans in I Ch 
2 and 4. The uii-Israelite names in Pr 30^ 3P are 
too doubtful for the conjecture tliat tliese chapters 
contain specimens of Edomite wisdom. On the 
other hand, tlie background of the grand book of 
Job lies outside Israel and .Judah, possibly in the 
Edomite area,^ and there is no a priori reason why 
the thought of the book should be regarded as 
exclusively Israeli((\ Further, Israelite tradition 
itself explicitly asL'iil)e.s to tlie Midianite Jethro 
the inauguration of the judicial system (Fx 18), 
and the fatlier-in-law of Moses subse<pieiitly ap- 
)ears in I.srael (Jg P®, cf. 4^'). Idie Levites also 
lave connexions with S. Palestine, and it is note¬ 
worthy that such names as Died edain, Korah, 
Elhan, lleinan, etc., link the temple of Jerusalem, 
its ollicers and its singi rs, with features which 
take us away from Judah and Israel. 

5 - Edom and Jahweh. -I’liat Israel and Edom 
weit; very (d(»ely connect t'd at certain periods is 
clear from the history of Palestine. In later tunes 
the Iduimeans liear .such nanu's as Jacob (the rival 
of their ancestor!), P/iiiieltas, Simon, and Saul —■ 
name.s familiar in Isiaelite ti adition. On the other 
hand, th(‘ repeated occurrence of names in Ifaush 
ami Kos from the 8 th cent, onwards points to tra¬ 
dition moic di.stinctively I'alomite; and it is note¬ 
worthy that, while tlie district and clan-division 
of l'v<lom would favour local and minor cults, the 
names of the kings include such more prominent 
and widely distributed deities as Hadad (thrice), 
lyaush (twice), and Baal (once, in B.-hanan, son 
of ‘tlie Mouse’). It is a striking fact that, al¬ 
though the Edomites, like the other peoples, had 
their gods, they are placed by Israel apart from 
other lieathen neighbours, llie third generation 
after inter-marriage had full Israidite privileges, 
w’hereas Ammon and Moah were banned for ever 
(Dt ‘23*’'^^•); these two lands are regarded as 
stumbling-blocks, but there is no w'arning against 
Edomite idolatry except in relatively late pass¬ 
ages. Nor is allusion made to any luiomite 
national thdty coiTesponiling to Mileom, Cheiuosh, 
ami Jahweh, in Ammon, Moab, and Israel. Al- 
though the gods Hadad, liaal, and possibly ^J^aush 
w'eie or had been knowni in Lsrael, Jahweh couhl 
be worshipped by the Edomite Doeg (I S 2V), and 
w'as, no doubt, known in Edom, as He also was— 
to judge from personal name.s—in N. Syria. In¬ 
deed, according to one very favourite view’, Jahw'eh 
w'as the god of the Kenites ; '■* and, since Gn 4'-^ 
refers to 11 is immemorial worship, it would seem 
tliat their clan claimed to posse.ss the cult from 
the earliest times. But the evidence does not con¬ 
iine Jahw’eh to the Kenites. His rise is connected 
with Sinai, Mt. Paraii, Seir, Tenian, and probably 
^^adesh (I)t 33-^, Jg 5‘‘^’, Hah3'b ; aod the persistence 
of this belief is shown partly by tlie tradition that 
Elijali was impelled to visit Horeh, the mount of 
God, in search of the true Jahw’ch (1 K 19®^’), and 
lartly by the lateness of the reference in Habakkuk. 
t i.s cl( 3 ar that the Ivloniite area was, in some very 
sjx'cial sense, regarded as the home of .Jalnveh. In 
addition to this, with the Kenites are associated 
the Kechabites(l (^h 2 ^®; Calehite in 4''^ [reading 
‘Keehah’ for ‘Kechah,’ with i.XX]), and these 
certainly held that desiwt conditions were [>roper 
to the religion of Jahweh (Jer 35). Their unconi- 
promisiiig zeal, as suggested in the account of 
Jehu’s revolt (2 K 1 U‘^”-), illustrates a reforming 
spirit, whicli finds a parallel w hen the Levites take 
tlieir stand for Jahw’eli and j)iit their brethren to 
the sw'ord (Ex 32*®). Thu.s, with S. Palestine are 
connected, directly or indirectly, traditions of the 

1 Uz is named with Edom in lift ; and, for Elij^huz of 
Teman, cf. llie names in On 3«)>L 

2 Tide, Stado, Budde, Outhe, Moore, H. P. Smith, and others, 
Bee Paton, BW , Aujf. 19(M5, j*. 110 fT. 
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ori^^in of Jalnveh and certain impetuous reforms 
which are boumi up witli Kccliahites and Leviti‘s, 
both of whom have S. Palcstiniaii relatioti'^hip. 
It is very dillicult to find an adeouate explanation 
of all the data. The Jahweh ot the south, from 
the Kdomite area, became the Jahweh of the 
Israelites; anti, since the deities Hadad (or Addu 
and Slieniesh (the sun-^od) are most conspicuous ii 
Palestine in the a;^m of the A mama l.etters (c. M(H) 
B.C. ),' it may be inferred that only some sweepin^^^ 
chan^m in the history of the land can account tor 
the subsequent appearance of Jahweh as tlie sole 
reco^mized jj^od ot Israel. Hut there is no ^cood 
evidence for any early widc-spiead movement fron 
the south, such as is repiesented in the Israelite 
conquest, nor is there any refmence to apostasy to 
IIa<lad or Sliemesh. The evidence suggests rather 
that the soutii was responsible for a new era in 
Jahwism, for the inauguration of a new stage 
in the development of conceptions of Jahneh’s 
nature. It is intelligible that, just as a new stage 
may he inaugurated by a new name {AhrnhnDi for 
Abram, Hebron for Kirjath-arba, etc.), the adher¬ 
ents of a purer worslii[) of Jahweh might regard 
Him as a new god ; and, in point of fact, (he 
reformers of Israel view the heathenish worshi}» of 
Jahweh a.s Baabworship. It is another <jiiestiun 
whether Jahweh had actually been a recognized 
god in Edom. If, for example, the cult of Jahwadi 
in Palestine had been enfoiced over S. Palestine, 
it might have existed in apuier form among the 
wild l>ut simpler desert tiibes. It i.s also j;os.sible 
that allowance must be made for reHexioii, and 
that soutliein groups, afterwards incorporated in 
Isiael, held the belief that their purer worship of 
Jainvfdi had been brought with them from their 
eailier seats. Finally, the traditions may imply 


that certain Edomite groups separated themselves 
from their brethren, and ranged themselves under 
the banner of Jalnveh ; and, if Jahweh was not 
originally Edomite, the relations betw'een Him and 
these new adherents would he without naturalistic 
tiaits—they would be rather a matter of free 
choice. The relationsliip in such a case would he 
more of an ethical character. 

In conclusion, there is a very close relationship 
betw'een Esau (Edom) and his twin-brother Jacob 
(Israel); this is enhanced by the genealogical data 
in Gn J6, and by the evidence linking Israel with 
an area which is Eilomite rather than Israelite. 
Ortain clans in Israel appear to have come direct 
from (Cadesh, on the Edomite frontier, and with 
such a movement as this may be associated the 
pie.sence of specitically S. Palestinian traditions, 
which are now' Israelite in the ordinary sense. 
There i.s no reference to a national Edomite god, 
no condemnation of the cults or of the |>eople in 
the earlier literature ; the Edomite area apj)ear8 
to have inHuenced Israelite legal and ecclesiastical 
institutions; and Jaliweh Himself, or perhaps rather 
the puier form of Jahwism, is closely connectc'd 
with this district. The bearing of this Ihhunite 
evidence uiion the wider »|uestions of O b ciiticisiu 
has yet to oc woiked out,* 

, 11 KKATCKK —hi fidditiofi U) the authoritici cited in the 
ariule. see artt on ‘ Kdoni,’ bi A. H. Sayce, in IIDB, 
Noldcke, III h'Bi, and S. A. Cook, in A7/rd; F. Buhl, 

</. Kdoimter, Leipzig:, (;in e.M'clIcnt pioncenn^f 

ivork); vteognuihical ati<l an'hi»oIot;icHl infonnalion by Gray 
Hiil .uid Sir Charles Wilson, in f'EFSt, KM>U -!>S ; Brnnnow- 
Domaszewski, Eroviru'ia Arabia, .Stn^wburg;, I!KU-(i; Libbey- 
Hoskuis, the Jordan V alley and I'etra, Ivondon, lliMf) ; A. 
Mnsil, Arabia Petrera, Vionim, I'dns See, further, P Thomsen, 
'Ododina-J.ilr-ratur, Loipzi(,r, n ]7ti, uuj Indfx, n.ov. 

Kdoin,’ ‘Petra' , and the opening urlules by G. A. Smith, in 
Kxpomtor, Oct-Dec. lyos. S. A, CooK. 
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Introductory (J. Adams), p. 166 . 

American (A. F. Cii ambkklain), p. 174. 
Babylonian.—See Children (Bab. - Assy r.). 
Buddhist (A. S. (Ieden), p. 177. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 183. 

Egyptian.—See ( Jlll.DREN (Egyptian). 

Greek (W. Murison), p. 185. 

EDUCATION (lutroductory).—i. The meaning 
attacle-d to the w'onl ‘Education’ v.aries gicjitly. 
Accoiding to some ^v liters it includes all the tuiccs 
that iiifbiimce liumaii development. According to 
others It IS limited to sometliiiig .so nariow as to hi' 
e(|ui\alent to nothing more th:in teitrhim). J'he 
widest meaning is well expro.ssed in the word.s of 
John Stuart Mill, who tells us that cdueation 
‘includes whatever we do for ouiselves, and whatever Is rione 
for U8 liy others fur the expresa jmrjiuse of hnnyiiijr ns nearer to 
the pft foetion of our nature; in its lar^'cst a<-eeptation it ('om- 
prelictxls eien the indirect vtfectu jiroduced on character, ;ind 
on (he huiuat) faculties, hy thing’s of whu’h t)»e direct purposes 
are different ; bylaws, by forms of g-overnment, by the industrial 
art8. In' moles of social life; nay, even by physu’al fa<'ts not 
dependent on human will ; by climate, soil, and loioil position ’ 
(Heclurial Address, St. Andrews, 18t)7). 

He himself seems to feel that this is rather too 
wide a view’ to be of puictical api)lieati<m, .so he 
restricts it in the same addie.s.s to 

' the culture which each [.fetieration purposely gtives to those 
who are to be its suecessors, iu order to qualify them for at 
least keeping up, and, if pusMlile, for raising, the level of the 
improvenient wliich has been atUunefi.’ 

In both definitions it will be observed tluit the 
idea of Purpose is involved in the process of edu¬ 
cation. ‘To have loved her’ may have been ‘a 
liberal education,’ but the epigram owes its point 
to tlie very omission of tins idea of pur])Ose, whieli 
is always felt to be essciitijil in education. 

* See 8. A. CcK)k, Bel. of due. Pal , p. ss (T 


Hindu (W. Crodkk), p. 190. 

Japanese.—Sett I Ju'cation (Buddhist). 

Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 104. 

Muslim (I. CIOLD/.lHKR), ]). 198. 

Persian (L. 11. Gray), p. 207. 

Roman (J. Wight Duff), p. 208. 

[ If we examine a large number of the definitions 
: supjilied hy eminent wrileis, we shall find that 
' there is one teim presttnt in almost all of them. 
Thi.s term is ‘ Devclojuncnt.’ 'I'iie word itself i-* 
seldom absent, and the idea imjihed by it is alw'ays 
ire.'^ent. Thus Pcstalozzi states his view's in tfie 
amiliar [ilant mctaplior : 

‘Sound Educalion stands before me HVinboIizeti by a tice 
planted near fertiliziii)' water A little seed, wlud’h contaiiiH 
the tlesign of the tree, its form and prn)if)rLion, i.s placed in tlie 
8oil. .See how it germinates and expands into trunk, branches, 
leaveH, flowers, an<l fruit! The whole tree ia an unirUerrupt('<j 
ch.im <jf urgarnc part«, the plan of which existed in its seed and 
root. Man is similar m (he tree. In the newborn child are 
hidden those faculties which are to unfold during life’ (see 
Addres.s on Birthday, 1818). 

Froebel as a loyal discijile naturally follows : 

‘So the man must he viewed not as already become perfe<a, 
not as fixed and stationary, but as ('onstaiit yet alw-ays progres¬ 
sively developing, . . . alwav s advancing from one stage of de¬ 
velopment to another’ {MunKchcncrzirhunij, Vbenna, 1888, H 16). 

Besides the ideas of tlevelopment and deliberate 
purpose, there are always pre.scnt in some form or 
other two adtlitional ideas, those of System and 
of Kiiow'ledge or Culture. In a certain sense a 
child is educated by the iirocess of living, even 
Avhen there is no purpo.«e or educating him, and no 
system in the process ; but, in so far as Education 
1 On some of the (juestions involved, the writer may be poi • 
milted to refer to the articles ‘ Genesis,' ‘Jews,’ ‘ Levites,’ and 
‘ Palegtine,' in A’ffrU, and the Intro<luction to 1 Kadras, in H. H 
Charles' edition of the Apocrypha (191‘2). 
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is treated as an art or as a science, it must be 
carrieii on with the deliberate purpose of modify¬ 
ing development by means of knowledge syste¬ 
matically imparted. 

Of the tour ideas that we have found to be 
essential to the connotation of the term ‘ Educa¬ 
tion,’ that of Develoninent ap])lics to the pupil, 
and must he accepted as a datum in the problem ; 
the other three are more or less under the control 
of the educator. 

The idea of Development involves the correlative 
idea of organism, and organism implies the exist¬ 
ence of an inherent law that is brought to light in 
the develoiiment of the organism. The idea of 
life, literally or figuratively, is always imnlicd 
when we speak of an organism. This, indeed, 
would compel us to hunt for the meaning of this 
mysterious thing called Life, but we must here 
assume a knowledge of the general meaning of the 
vital princif)le. Whatever it is, it pervades the 
whole of the structure in which it is found. Of 
it may be said, as is said of the soul, ‘ it is all 
in the whole, and all in every part.’ This distinc¬ 
tion, indeed, is of great value in marking oil an 
organism from a machine. Only an organism can 
develop. As we discriminate between an organism 
and a machine, so we must discriminate Ix^twecn 
d(!\elopment and growth. Growth may take two 
foiins—accretion and multiplication—but neither 
inci rase in bulk nor increase in number of parts 
of ii-'Clf implies development. Increase in com¬ 
plexity of structure must be added to adaptation 
to function, before we have genuine development. 
Develojmient, them, is a process of dilfereiitiation 
correlated with adaj)tation to function. 

This brings us to the third essential element in 
the connotation of the term ‘ Development.’ It 
always implies self-determination on the jiart of 
the developing organism. This, indeed, is implied 
in the idea of an organism. It begins, flourishes, 
and decays, all according to laws that are inherent 
in its own nature, 'bbe laws of its ileveloiunent 
are indeed part of it.self. Its life is simply the 
exemplification of these laws. The question may 
be ask«'d, in fact. Which is the butterfly ; is it the 
egg, the larva, the chrysalis, or the imago? The 
answer (dearly is that it is all four, 'bhe idea of 
the hiittcrdy is incomplete unless it include.s all 
the stages through whii^h the creature passes in 
the [)r<icess of its development. We cannot define 
a develoj)ing being unless we take into account 
what it lias been and what it is going to be. A 
frog both is and is not a tadpole. I'lie acorn, the 
seedling, the sajiling, and the full-grown tree are 
all essential to the true idea of the full-grown oak. 
The oak is implicit in tlie acorn ; the acorn is ex- 
licit in the oak. The acorn realizes itself only 
y becoming an oak. 

2. Theories and problems of education.—The 
true fundamental aim of every individual is self- 
realization in the widest and truest sense of the 
term ; but here at the very threshold a serious difli- 
culty arises. The mere phra.se ‘self-realization’ 
suggests an objection of the first iniTiortance in 
Education. If true development is self-c-levelojiment 
—development from within in accordance with the 
laws of our nature,—is there room in the process 
for an educator? Does it not seem almost self- 
evident that an educator, so far from aiding in 
true development, must of necessity hinder it by 
imposing on the developing self an influence other 
than that of the developing ego? This difliculty 
is at the bottom of the popular saying that all 
true education is self-education. But even Jacotot, 
an ingenious French teacher who, in his writings, 
took great [)ains to depreciate the work of 
teachers, does not go to the root of the matter. 
It is a strange demonstration of the uselessness of 


teachers that results in perhaps the most absunl 
of all methodologies, as .Iac()tot’8 system turns out 
to he. 1'be same ditliciilty is felt in Rousseau’s 
scheme, hut is evaded by the iiiej)t plan of overt 
inaction. Why writo a volume on Education, as 
Rousseau does, to prove that the teacher figures 
as a practically negligible element? 

Tbe radical ilifliculty sIkjws itself to be what it 
is in Pestalozzi, and .still more clearly in Froebid. 
'Die cau.se of this recognition of the (lifbciilty and 
tbe attempt to meet it is to be found in the fact 
that these writers based their theory of education 
upon more or less clearly conceived Idealistic 
principles. 

It is true that Rousseau usually gets the credit 
of being the pbilosojiber who won Pestalozzi for 
Education. But P<‘stalozzi lived a long life, and 
the force that impelled him to Education was not 
the only one that modified bis thought. Kant 
was iii->t finishing bis University studies wlieii 
pestalozzi was boin, and by tbe time the educator 
bad found bis vocation, and was actually engaged 
in it, the Ivautian thought was beginning to make 
itself felt, riie giuins of Idealism were in the air : 
Pestalozzi could not hojie to escape the infection. 
Tbe plant metaphor, winch has since been so ovei- 
work(*d, appears to have had considerable inihience 
in iiKKlifying bis [iririeiples ; but the metaphor was, 
after all, only a concrete statement of the Idealist 
position. 

As Kant was followed by Hegel, so Pestalozzi 
was followed by EToebcl, and in both cases an 
advance in Idealism has been made. For our 
present purpose, principles, not persons, interest 
us. We are not speeiallv concerned with either 
the Pestalozzian or the I’roebelian development. 
'Phe important thing is that the development of 
the whole school has given a clear demonstration 
of the educational effect of the theory of self- 
realization. 

'riiere exists at this moment a large and important 
school of edueationista who ground their opinions 
on a more or less intelligent interpretation of the 
life and works of Pestalozzi and Froebel. They 
have outlived the philosophical difhculties that 
troubled their later master. They have a system 
which experience has proved to l)e valuable, and 
they are inclined to rest content without going 
into uncomfortable details. It was otherwise w ith 
Froebel. He felt keenly the initial difliculty of 
his system, and throughout the whole of his 
Education of Man he struggles with more or les'. 
success to justify the educator in interfering in tht' 
work of education at all. 'fbe oulinary Ivindei- 
garteners dabble in the mechanism of Idealism 
without in tbe least understanding tbe nature and 
ne(;essity of the primary 8ussuini)tion that gives it 
life and meaning. Naturally, as soon as tliev s(H 
themselves to think at all, they come to a dead¬ 
lock. The child is like a plant, it can grow and 
develop : it is growing, but only in a deterininati" 
way. True eiiucatioii, therefore, must aim at per¬ 
mitting and encouraging the child to develop in 
the greatest possible freedom. Froebel sees this 
very clearly ; 

*'f'herefore PMucation, instruction, and teachin^^ should in 
the first characteristic necessfinly be iiassive, watchfully and 
protectively following?, not dictatorial, not iiuanable, not 
visibly interfering.’ bXirLber, in the following section we are 
told: ‘The still young being, even though as yet unc-onsci- 
ouslv, like a product of nature, precisely and surely wills that 
which is best for himself, and, moreover, in a form which is 
uite suitable to him, and which he feels within himself the 
isposition, power, and means to represent’ {op. cit. § 7 f.). 

If, then, the child thus makes for what is for his 
good a.s certainly as a duckling makes for water, 
it is obvious that the occupation of the teacher is 
in a parlous state. Why employ a man to make 
a child do what the child cannot help doing ? The 
usual reply is botanical. A given seed can pro- 
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duce nothing but a particular plant, and yet there 
n)ay be work for a gardener. The very elaborate 
scheme of gifts and occupations that characterizes 
the Kindergarten system shows that Froebel re¬ 
garded education as at least possible, and, by in¬ 
ference, desirable. We are therefore entitled to 
a better argiiiiient than a mere analogy. The 
problem is liow to find a place for a teacher be¬ 
tween a developing nature, with a determination 
towards good, and a world that is by hypothesis 
good, inasmuch as ‘ all has proceedeu from God, 
and is limite<l by God alone.’ 

Froebel’s answer rises above Botany. The 
educator, he tells us, is hims(‘lf a part of the 
world in ciuestion : lie lias, therefore, a place. 
That this place is consistent with the rest of the 
theory is manifest, because the teacher who is 
found imposing laws and restrictions on thei child 
‘himself is strictly and inevitably subjected to a 
perpetually governing law ; to an unavoidable yier- 
petual necessity ; thus all arbitrariness is banislied.’ 
The educator must at every moment act under 
two diflerent influences, which yet lead him to the 
same line of conduct. He must guide and he 
guided. His consistency as governed and governor 
is guaranteerl by the continual reference ot himself 
and his pupil to an invisible and invariable thiul. 
The teacher, while seeking to enable the pupil to 
attain to self-realization, must seek at the same 
time to realize himself. Only by rigidly guiding 
the pupil can the master himself be right. If the 
boy’s nature and the master’s are each developing 
freely, then their actions must of necessity lit into 
each other, and produce a harmony which is the 
invisible and invariable third, in other words, the 
inherent rationality of the universe. 

In Education, as in some other directions, the 
Idealist position has been accepted timidly and 
incompletely. Instead of boldly accepting the 
whole of the doctrine thus enunciated in the 
Education of Marly hitar Froebelians have selected 
for special emphasis the principle, ‘ Find what 
Nature intends for the childreUy and follow thatd 
‘ A passivity, a following,’ has become their watch¬ 
word ; and so true are they, in theory at least, to 
this view-point that it is hardly to be wondered 
at that a sort of general paralysis is the result. 
So passive must the Froebelians become, if they 
are true to their theory, that they must cease to 
have any influence over their pupils at all. 

When we consider the bewildering paraphernalia 
of gifts and occupations in tlie Kindergarten, we 
are inclined to tliink that the Froebelians have 
hardly been loyal to their principle of non-inter¬ 
ference. The justification usually ofl'ered is that 
the various exercises have been cfiscovered by ex¬ 
periment to be exactly the sort of thing that 
Nature demands, and that the teacher in applying 
his methods is, after all, only ‘jiassive, following.’ 

It would be unfair to the system, and not to our 
present purpose, to argue from the fact that any¬ 
thing more unnatural than many of the practical 
applications of the principle, it would be impossible 
to find. The principle can hardly be held re¬ 
sponsible for the rigid, and, therefore, irrational 
application made by unsympathetic teachers. Yet 
it is surely not unreasonable to maintain that a 
benevolent superintendence is too modest a name 
for the complicated system the Froebelians have 
now elaborated. The value of the Kindergarten 
is not the point at issue. The question is—Can 
the ‘passive, following’ theory be held to be con¬ 
sistent with the system as now developed ? 

By observation it is found that children are fond 
of making things, of expressing thus their own 
ideas, of ‘making the inner outer.’ When the 
teacher gives them the opportunity of exercising 
this power or gift, he feels that he is ‘ passive, 


following.’ He is but the jackal that provides the 
meat. The eating is the part of the child. If the 
teacher is content with this function, nothing 
more need he said. Education is recognized as a 
mystery. Given a child and certain materials, it 
is found that a certain result is jirodiiced. This 
may be interesting as a fact in Natural History ; 
it cannot be held to explain anything. The 
educator does not educate ; the child is his own 
eilucator. 

There is obviously a sense in which it is true 
that all education is self-education. No man can 
learn for another; no man can he moral for 
another. Jacotot’s definition of teaching, ‘ causing 
another to learn,’ has been discredited. Can the 
definition of Education, ‘causing another to de¬ 
velop Iiim.self according to the laws of his own 
nature,’ be defended ? By the conditions of tlie 
case, the subject must develoj) somehow : the only 
point left for consideration, therefore, is. Can we 
modify this development so as to produce the best 
result po.ssible in the given case? I'his again 
involves two distinct problems : First, we have to 
disiaiver what the highest form of development 
possible in the given case really is. Secondly, we 
liave to discover some means of attaining this 
form. 

The first problem, as it is stated above, is in¬ 
soluble. No doubt, were all the conditions of the 
case known, the highest form of development 
possible for the given subject would be at once 
evident. But such knowledge is absolutely beyond 
our finite minds. Viewed sub spcA-ie ceternitaiiSj 
the problem ceases to be a problem, and becomes a 
mere statement of fact. Unfortunately, this point 
of view is not attainable. 

The case is not yet altogether hopeless. The 
second problem, wlindi seems to depend upon the 
first for its very conditions, may itself supply the 
solution of the first. In working out its own 
development, the ego may indicate its own ideal, 
indeed must indicate that ideal. The inqiortant 
question that now arises is. Does it indicate that 
ideal soon enough for the educator to profit by the 
indication? Even if this question be satisfactorily 
answereii, there remains the final problem. Can an 
external mind have any share in determining the 
development of a .self-determining organism? To 
face the question fairly, we must give up all 
metaphors, however convenient. Above all, we 
must give up that wearisome acorn with its result¬ 
ing tree. It has to be admitted that the tree is 
implicit in the acorn, and that certain laws can be 
di.scovered which aid us in furthering the develop¬ 
ment of the oak ; but a child is not an acorn : a 
man is not a tree. We may endow an acorn with 
life—organic life ; we may, if we will, endow it 
with a sort of generalized con.sciousness ; but in the 
case of the child there is something quite new, and 
much higher than the highest we can possibly 
attribute to the tree. The oak is, no doubt, as 
absolutely self-determined as is the child, but it is 
not consciously self-determined. The developing 
human being is not only self-determined, he is 
self-conscious. 

How does this new element affect the case? 
Can external influences modify self-development 
characterized by self-consciousness in the same 
way as they modify self • development not so 
characterized? Manifestly they can, in a negative 
sense at least. The environment, conscious or 
unconscious, can and does interfere with the full 
and free process of self-realization. A force that 
can hinder may reasonably be assumed to be able 
to help, if only in a negative way. By merely 
withholding its action, the environment may l>e 
said to produce a positive effect; nature is clearly 
dependent on nurture. It must not be forgotten 
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that in the process of develojnnent there are two 
forces—an outer and an inner—the nature of the 
developing ego, and the nurture suppln^d ; and 
any innuence must dill'er according as it is allied 
to the inner nature or to the outer nurture. 

We have the antagonism between two forces— 
the self-developing ego on the one hand, and the 
environment against which it strives on the other. 
It is in and thiough this strife that the ego r(*alize3 
itself, so far as it rises above the antagonism, and 
attains an ever higher and higln'r unity. If the 
educator is to exercise any inlluence at all, he 
must throw in his force either with the ego or 
with the environment. 

The natural thing is to throw in his influence 
with the struggling ego ; but what is the result? 
Suppose that by his help a higher unity is ob¬ 
tained : how does the self-realizing figo fare? The 
unity thus attained may be real for the educator : 
it iseni[)ty for the struggling ego. Tliis mistake in 
moral training is exactly parallel with the popular 
Idunder in intellectual education. The blumfer in 
question is the 8U[)plying of cut and dry definitions 
and ruh;s, which certainly introduce order among 
the confused mass of [)iescnted ideas, but an order 
that is meaningless. The child, for example, is 
struggling to understand tlie meaning of the 
concept ‘Abstract Noun.’ There is a manifold 
of presented ideas. The teacher may give his 
cut and dry delinition which produces an ap})ear- 
ance of order. Idiis definition, which im]H)Hes a 
mechani(;al unity on the hitherto rebellious mani¬ 
fold, may be perfectly accurate, and may represent 
a real unity to the teacher. 'Po the child it is a 
hindrance. No general [irinciple can be of use to 
a child till he has worked for it, that is, till he has 
made it l)is own by rising above the antagonism 
of the particulars it combines. 

To seek to aid the ego, then, by directly helping 
it, is to weaken it. Even if we understand the 
ideal the ego seeks to attain, we cannot directly 
aid it in its eflbrts, for in so doing we reduce the 
development below the level of conscious self- 
realization. 

The place of the educator is, therefore, limited 
to the environment. He is but one element of the 
manifold against which the ego reacts. We must 
influence the ego by means of its limitations. If 
we can so modify the environment that the ego 
must react upon it in a determinate way, we seem 
to be able to intlmmce the ego directly, and to 
restrict its newer of Helf-«leveloj)ment. Yet the 
very power tnus exercised is possible only because 
of the laws according to which the organism de¬ 
velops itself. If the developing organism responded 
capriciously to given forces, it could not be said to 
be self-determined. A perfectly unlimited .self 
ceases to be a self at all, an<l loses all meaning. 
If, then, the child answers the educator’s stimulus 
exactly as the educator expects, it is because the 
nature of the child demands that this reaction and 
no other shall follow this stimulus. 

It may be here objected that, if this be so, man¬ 
making is really possible, d'he child is clay in the 
hands of the potter. All the educator has to do 
is to discover the laws according to which the 
child develops, and apply this knowledge. To 
this a cheerful assent may be given. So far a.s the 
educator knows the laws acconling to which a 
child develops, so far is that child clay in his 
hands, to make of him what he will. Nor does 
this admission in the lea.st endanger the in¬ 
dependence of the child as a self-determining 
organism. The educator can make of the child 
what he will only by obeying the laws of the 
child’s development. The very freedom that marks 
the self-development of the child is the necessity 
which impels him to act as the educator lead.s him 


to act. The child realizes himself fully and freely 
in the enviionmcnt that has been UKxhlied by 
the educator. No less freely and fully does the 
educator realize himself in the environment which 
he has modified. 

Viewed from too close a standpoint, tluue seems 
here to be a distinct contradiction. How can a 
child be at the same time self-determiiu'd and 
determined by another? Viewed from a higher 
level, the contradiction disappears, and the two 
forces—the child ego and the educator ego—are 
seen to form parts of a wider organism in which 
each finds its only possible freedom in attaining a 
harmony with its siiiToiiiidings—in acting thus 
and thus and not otherwise. If this he so, it may 
be asked, Why do educators as a matter of fact so 
often fail to obtain that determining power over 
their pupils ? It is generally admitted that witliiu 
certain narrow limits the educator does mould the 
character of the pupil as a potter does the clay; 
and, wiien the matter is looked into with any 
degree of (^are, those limits are found to be con¬ 
stituted by the hounds of the educator’s knowledge 
of the law;> according to which the pu{)ir.s ego is 
self-determined. 

The objection of the loss of freedom of the child, 
whose nature is guided by the skilful teacher, 
may he met by the correlative objection of the 
loss of freedom on the part of the teacher. If the 
chihl must react in a fixed way to certain stimuli, 
he seems to lose his freedom ; but what of the 
freedom of tlie educator? In order to modify 
in a given direction the development of a given 
organism, the educator must modify his own 
energies in a definite direction—must, in short, to 
some extent give up the freedom of bis own 
development. There i.s here no fatalism. Educator 
and educateil develop alike according to the laws 
of their being. The fact that a complete know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the educated would enable 
the educator to modify the dcvclo))incnt in no 
way interferc'S with the free sclf-develojummt of the 
educated. Such complete knowletlge is admittedly 
unattainable. Hut, supposing it to he attained by 
the educator, he w'ould by that very knowledge 
have ceased to he an educator. He would have 
ri.sen to a point of view from which he couhi look 
with full comprehension upon both parties in the 
work of education. He would see that master 
ami pupil in their action and reaction u[)on eacli 
other are gradually working out their dillerences, 
and are attaining ever higher and liigher levcds at 
which certain antagonisms of the piocess dis¬ 
appear, What causes it to appear that the ego of 
the educator is dominating the e^o of the educated 
is that the former always works from a sliglitly 
higher level. He cannot, indeed, rise to such a 
height as to he able to envisage at one sweep all 
the antagonisms and reconciliations tliat make up 
the entire sphere of education, but he i.s always 
w'orking from a level high enough to resolve the 
immeiliate antagonism tliat makes up the now' of 
education at any given moment. 

Underlying all this is the great assumption of 
Idealism wliich we must he content to receive and 
to acknowhalge as an a.ssuniption. AVe cannot 
transcend thought; w'e cannot prove tlie organic 
unity of the univer.se ; but, if the universe l)i.‘ not 
an organism, if there be no reason undcu lying the 
manifold of experimice, then [ildlosonby lias nt) 
meaning for us. All the same, it must be admitted 
that these wide generalities, while slmwing tliat 
explanation is possible, that a system of education 
i.s w’ithin the grasp of comnletc know Ic'd^c, give 
little bell) in the practical work of (‘ducation. 
Within t}ii.s rounded whole that makes up the 
Idealist’s universe, w’e must begin our work some¬ 
where. We must have a svstem that fits into the 
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limited area within wliich we live. Our practical 
method does not require to snj)ply a complete 
explanation of its principles. The e.ssential thing 
is that it shall not coniradict any of the hnding.s 
of the more geiuual theory .set foi th al)ove. 

To come down from the clouds—let us see how 
the thing works out. (iiven a newly-born child, 
how can the educator bring his inlluence to hear 
upon it? The faculty j^^syehologist is at once bu.sy 
with talk about exercising the faculty of discrimi¬ 
nation by changes of light and temperature. 'Fhis 
exercise demands, he tells us, a rmlimentary form 
of memory and judgment. And thus the building 
lip of the ego proceeds. The whole process may be 
summed up in the one word ‘training.’ In modern 
educational works this word has acquired a .sort of 
sacred meaningle.ssness. Few words labour under 
such a W(ught of assumptions. Naturally its use 
is marked b}' a great deal of vaguenes.s ; but, as 
often as it occurs, it appears to connote a process 
that is peculiarly pliilo.sophical yet practical. 
Despite its ordinary vagueness it is not left with¬ 
out a fairly well defined 8t)ecial meaning. K. H. 
Quick, for example, would divide all ediicat^ors 
into the three great classes : Keali.sts, Humanists, 
and Trainers ; and the school of educators who 
follow David Stow claim to form what they call 
* the, training school.’ If we have regard to the 
results of the process of education, this classifica¬ 
tion obviously implies a cross-division ; for each of 
the schools claims to train its [lupils, though they 
differ regarding the means to be u.sed to accompli.sh 
the training. Without pressing the distinction 
too closely, it may be said that teaching lays 
8 tre.s8 on the knowledge to be conveyed, training 
rather on the pro(;ess of conveying it, and par¬ 
ticularly on the effect of this proce.s.s upon the 
mind of the jiupil. 

Sometimes, indeed, a lower view of training is 
held. It is regarded as more or less physical. In 
his Introduchoii to the Pedagogy of Herbnrt 
(London, 1895), p. ix, w'e find Ufer saying: 

* Animals cAnnot in any tnie sense be eduraUsl ; they nan only 
be trained. E<lucAtion is an influence upon man Whcri a 

C ervon is spoken of as woll-educutcd, we do not think of 
o<lily qualities. The o<iucatin!r inHuence has reference to the 
soul, and concerns itself with the body only in so far os the care 
of the latter is immediately serviceable to the former.’ 

The very existence of the training school of 
educators proves that this comparatively low view 
of training is not universal; yet there is clearly 
an eleitierit of trutlt in it. At college there are 
trainers for the river, and tutors for the schools. 
As usual, whatever ditliculty there is ari.scs from 
a luetaiihor. The proces^^ rcjiresented by the word 
is carried over from the body to the mind. For¬ 
tunately there is more than the u.sual attenuated 
connexion between the two terms of the metaphor. 

In the last resort physical training consists in 
teaching an animal p(!rform certain acts easily 
by making it do them fretiiiently. Here it is the 
first step that costs. After the act has been per¬ 
formed once, there is little diflicultv in having it 
repeated, till it can he done periectly. Faber 
fabrieando is the trainer’s motto. In physical 
training this first step causes no real dilliculty. 

A dog is taught to pretend to smoke a pipe by 
having the pipe placed in his mouth ; the rest of 
the training resolve.s itself into biscuits and blows. 

In the region of morals the same tiling may be 
aiiplicd to a limited extent. We may make a 
child act in certain ways by sheer physical force, 
and then by rewards and punislinients transform 
isolated acts into haliits. This is probably all that 
is imjdied in the aphorism adopted by the training 
Bcliooi : ‘Train uji a cliild in the way he should 
: and when he is old, he wdll not depart from 
It.’ 

Hut this is not enough. If it were, we should 


not have got beyond the idea of virtue as a bundle 
of good habits. Many wiiteis, among them Locke, 
are content to accept this view of moral training, 
at any rate in the earlier years. At this stage the 
young mind is regarded as incajiable of reasoning : 
there can be no real thought about morals; the 
practice of virtue must preci'de the principles. It 
need not, of course, be denied that there is in life 
room for automatic virtue, not merely in bodily 
habits, blit in those intangible intluences that 
make up so great a part of moral and intellectual 
life. Hut such a virtue is a tcmiiniis ad quern. 
It explains nothing, and indeed increases the need 
for ex[)lanation. No system) of moral training can 
recognize mere habit as the ultimaLe moral aim. 
If the soul becomes a mere self-acting macliine, 
morality is impossible. Wc attach no blame to 
the dynamiter’s clockwoik. 

Arc wc then driven back upon the Somatic 
‘Virtue is knowledge' 1 Can we not he moral 
without being consciously moral ? The answer is 
Vc.s or No according to the time element involved. 
An act that is purely a lellex act is in itself 
unmoral, neither moral nor immoral ; but the 
jtrocess by which a deliberate act has been changed 
into a ri'llex one is a moial process. Without 
making too much of tlie distinction, it may be 
maintained that all act'^ that are originated in the 
cerebrum are moral; tho.se that can trace their 
origin no fnither hack than the cerehellum aie in 
them.selves unimnal. Botanists tell ii.s that at the 
tip of each budding twig tlieie is a point at wliich 
all the cells that are generated come into ladng 
unditlerentiated. In all the otlier parts of the 
plant the cells begin their existence with a dehriite 
bias: they arc hast cells, or sa[) cells, or lihre cells, 
or cambium cells ; they are that and can he 
nothing else. Only the unditlcimitiatcd cells at 
the glowing [loint are fitte<l to hi'i-ome any sort of 
cell that the plant stands most in need of at the 
time. The part of our lieing that deals with new 
ca.ses is oiir moral growing point. Most of our 
nature soon geUs a set which is moral only from 
what it imjilies in the past ; the real living 
morality must he looked for in tin' application oi 
princijiles to now cases. In ordinaly life, every 
time a drunkanl gives way to his craving we 
believe that he is guilty of an immoral act, and 
hold him responsible for it; yet our condemnation 
should in fairness fall not upon the individual act, 
but upon the series of acts that rendered this 
individual act inevitable. It is true that the 
drinking habit haidly reaches the purely rellex 
stage, hut in some cases it comes extremely close 
to it, and the clo.ser it comes to this point the less 
the responsibility of the subject for each individual 
act. 

Underlying all the theories of training is the 
fundamental assumption of cajiacity. We can 
train only within the limits of this assumed 
capacity. The relative importance of capacity 
and training, however, varies considerably in the 
theories of dillerent writers. On the one side we 
have the Idealists, with their theory of develop¬ 
ment which places cajiacity in the very forefront; 
on the other we have the Atomistic school, which 
all but eliminates faculty in favour of training. 
According to Herbart, ‘ The soul has no capacity 
or faculty whatever, either to receive or to pro¬ 
duce anything’ {Lehrbuch zur Psychologies Leip¬ 
zig, 1851, § 152). This startling statement does 
not block the way of the educator so completely 
as at first sight appears : for what Herbart takes 
from the soul he gives to the ideas ; and whatever 
may be the metaphysical and psychological rights 
of the matter, the educational process does not 
suffer. It is sometimes objected to Herbart that 
his educational theories cannot be deduced from 
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his psycliolo^^y ; bat an a matter of fact liis educa¬ 
tional theories were elaborated before his psycho¬ 
logical, and there can be little doubt that the 
needs of education had a great deal to do witli 
the peculiar form his psychology took. Carried 
out to its logical issue, the Herbartian system of 
education implies the possibility of man-making 
not only on the intellectual but also on the moral 
side. As Locke demolished the theory of innate 
ideas, so Ilerbart demolished the theory of innate 
faculties. His educational sysl(un may not unfairly 
be said to be a process by which lamilties can be 
supplied. llis evolution of the will from the 
con Diet of ideas really amounts to the creation 
of the will by circumstances if no educator deliber¬ 
ately interferes, or by the educator if there be one 
who cares to modify the interaction of the conllict- 
ing ideas. If, a.s Ilerbart maintains, ‘Action 
g< 3 nerate 8 the will out of desire,’ there is evidently 
room in edm ation lor a tmue (dlective application 
of tlie maieutic art than even Socrates ever 
imagined. 

'Lhe positions of the ILuhartian metaphysic and 
psy(di()logy aie untenal)le, but the educational 
ap))lications are in theniselvc^s very useful, and are 
really not involved in the i*.ondemnatioii that their 
supposed foundation deserves. Heibart distin¬ 
guished between mere instruction and ‘eilucative 
instruction,’ the distinction depending upon the 
natiue of the connexions involvetl in the subiects 
taught, 'riiose subjects that touch human life at 
the greatest number of [loints form the best kind 
of (les'iTUininjs.stojj^ as lie nam<*s the material for 
educative instruction. In est imating the value of 
the Herbartian system, the mistake is commonly 
made of attaidiing too much iniportanoe to tlie 
purely intt-dlectual aspect, sometimes even to tlie 
exclusion of the moial, though, as a matter of 
fact, the iiioial side hiilkinl very largely in Her- 
bart’s mind. No doubt Ilerbart does attach very 
great importaiu^e to Knowledge as an educational 
organon, but no competent critic can read his 
edu<‘ational work without at once seeing the 
nioial implications of the system. The whole 
value of instruction, inde(?d, from Herbart’.s point 
of view, consists in its moral bearings. So far 
does he go in this dire(;t,ion (hat he has given rise 
to a great deal of indignation l>y his well-known 
saying, ‘'The stupid man cannot he virtuous.’ A 
view of the Hei hartian system as a whole makes it 
clear that he did not mean the wmrd sttnupfsimi 'uj 
to be understood as nd'crmig to capacity, but rather 
to tlie use made of caj>acity, tliougli it lias to be 
admitted tliat the word is not the best be could 
have chosen to convey this meaning. He is con¬ 
tinually emphasizing the need of supplying the 
mind with healthy idea.s in order that a full life 
may he [»ossihle. are too apt to set up a purely 

negative ideal of virluc. Our favourite moral 
axioms consist of prohibitions Herbalt is more 
inclined to deinaiid positive goodness. His advice 
is not so much ‘ Avoid evil ’ as ‘ Do good.’ Tlie dull 
untutored man cannot he virtuous because he has 
not made the most of himself. He is not w'hat lie 
might have been. Ignoti nulla cupido, quotes 
Hmbart, and the remark applies to good as well 
as to evil. All temptation in the last resort conies 
from within. We have here the jisycliological 
explanation of the saying, ‘To the pure all things 
are pure.’ The ‘circle of thought,’ by which 
Ilerbart mean.s the organized content of tlie mind, 
determines the character of a man. If all Her- 
bartianiKin could he gatliered up into one .sentence, 
that sentence would be: ‘The will has its root in 
the circle of tliought.’ 

At the present moment the great need of tlie 
Science of Kducation is a synthesis of the Her¬ 
bartian and Froebelian systems, and signs are not 


lacking tliat .such a syntlic.sis is well within sight. 
Kach supplies the detects of tlie other, each 
corrects tlie otlier’s errors. 

3 . History of education. — From a certain 
)oint of view, the history of Education is tin; 
listory of the development of civilization. All 
moral and in(ell(!ctual progress results from educa¬ 
tional proces.ses that need not, however, beconsciou.s 
nrocesses. At the earliest stages of civilization, 
Efhication is confimui to the ordinary intluences of 
intercourse. The child is educateii by tlie mere 
process of living. He learns by the reactions on 
his environimmt, and particularly by imitation, 
botli in its po.Mtive and in its negative form. It is 
true that jiarents and other adults do at this stage 
give a certain amount of instruction to the growing 
child ; hut all thi> instruction i.s given with .an 
immediate and definiteaim, and lias no intentional 
relation to the dov(‘lopment of the character of the 
child. True education h(>gins when the community 
attains to a sort of collective self-con.sciousness, 
and, as it were, turns itself back upon itself and 
takes itself in liaiid, with the deliberate intention 
of guiding <Ieveloj)mcnt. 'fhe mere existence of 
scliools is no proof that tlicrc is any attempt at 
education, d iicsp may c\i'^t only as a means of 
imparting a certain dexterity that will increa.se 
the value of the children to the community, or to 
sonic, si'ction of the community. 

Since religion was the lirst of the social forces 
that led a special organization, it is very natural 
that it should be the first to see the need of educa¬ 
tion. To secure the proper observance of religious 
rites, it w'as essential that there should be a body 
of skilled priests, and this body could be maintained 
only by a system of carefully selecting and training 
young men to take the plai'e of those who succumbed 
to age or disease. Ex]>eiience would sliovs' that the 
earlier the training liegan, the more ell'ective it 
proved, so what began as a professional college 
gradually developed a sort of preparatory defiart- 
ment. Two intluences would at once begin to act 
in such a way as to keep the .scliool and the college 
distinct. First, the jiriests would come to regard 
the scliool a.s an excellent means of sifting out all 
the characters that gave piomise of proving good 
subjects for the religious life. It was ohviousiy 
desirable, therefore, to mark off the school from 
the college by means of certain rites that came to 
be essential to full admis.siun into tlie religious 
community. In the second place, it would soon 
be found that pupils w'ho had gone through the 
school had beneliled by the training, even though 
they liad not been deemed woithy to enter the 
college. A desire would accordingly arise among 
the more ambitious parents that their children 
should share in the advantage-^ of the .school, even 
thougli there was no desire that they should take 
up the religious lib^. d'his tendency would he 
strongest wliere the (diurch was most [uiwerful, and 
where the lay nohility w as weakest. The connexion 
betw'een the Church and Education is maintained 
throughout the ages, though the nature of the 
connexion varies according to the spiritual state 
of the Church. Wlien the Church was pre¬ 
dominantly a political organization, the schools 
became little better than technical colleges, i»re- 
paratory to the clerical jirofession. When the 
Churcli reached a high sf)iritual level, the schools 
gave their attention to liuinan beings in general, 
and became places to fashion the raw’ material of 
humanity into its nolilest forms, literally officincB 
hoininum. 

Of the history of Education among the primitive 
races w’e know' very little with <*ertainty. Tlie 
only point that is quite clear is that h^ducation bail 
taken a foirn in each case determined by the 
prevailing ideals of the race. Ca.ste in India, 
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Tradition and Ancestor-Worship in China, Diialisn 
in i^ersia, IVactical Coiiiiiiun Sense in E^ypt, al 
leave their mark on the kind of education adopted 
and tlie lines along which it was developed. The 
Theocracy among the Jews, with its consequenf 
enhancement ol tlie value of the individual 
resulted in a wide-sjuead popular e<{u('ation, whicl 
was fundamentally moral and religious, but did 
not neglect the purely literary side. From the 
Old Testament record we gather that among the 
Hebrews as a nation a knowledge of reading and 
writing Avas wide-spread, and in this res[)ect they 
stand out in a most favourable light compared with 
tlieir contemporaries. See Kduca rioN (tlewish). 

Witli the Creek States, we enter ujxm a new 
pliase of the hi.story of Education. Not only do 
we have Avritten records of the actual state of 
education at the time, but w’e have more or less 
detailed discussions of the theory of education and 
of educational ideals. Among the Crooks gener¬ 
ally, the individual was entirely subordinated to 
the St^ite, the man was lost in the citizen. The 
subje(;ts taught w’ere classed under the tw'o heads, 
Music and Cymnastics, corresponding generally to 
literary and physical training. For it must be 
remembered that Music among the Creeks included 
not only what we understand by that term, but 
also poetry, w hich in due course involved a know¬ 
ledge of reading and writing and the literary arts 
generally, though, of course, those arts w'ere cul¬ 
tivated in very ditlerent degiecs in the diflerent 
Creek States. Among the Thehans, for example, 
(iyinnostics meant mainly the training necessary 
for war, and Music w’as limited to the attain¬ 
ments that gave a charm to the orgies they loved. 
The Spartans had higher ideals ; but even among 
thmn the aim of Cymnastics was to give skill and 
endurance in wartare. The literary training was 
confined to the three R’s, and some warlike Music. 
It is dillicult to say under which head the peculiar 
educational subject of larceny is to be placed. 
Probably this form of training in dexterity and 
cunning is most fitly classed as Cymnastic. 'I'he 
training of citizens fell naturally into four periods : 
rhildhood at the mother’s knet; up to 7 years of age ; 
boyhood up to 18, during which period the boys 
were at public training schools, but each had to 
have some grown man as his special friend and 
trainer ; youth up to 3(1, during which time the 
young men Avere trained in the practice of Avar ; 
uuLiihood, during Avhich they practised Avliat they 
had been trained to do. It is to the credit of the 
Spartans that female education Avas fairly well 
organized in their State. Among the Athenians, 
the literary side received more attention, though 
Cymnastic retained its prominence, the recognized 
physical exercises being now grouped together in 
the pentatidon : running, leaping, (pioit-throwing, 
Avrestling, and boxing. The Avider life of Athens, 
and the induence of the foreign elermmt there, 
favoured the development of individualism. In 
his great educational work. The Repuhhr, Plato 
sets himself to combat this individualism, and 
constructs an ideal scheme of Education in wdiich 
the best elements of the actual Sjiartan and 
Athenian education are Avorked up into a system 
in which the individual is again overshadoAveil by 
the State. The Sophists, against whom Socrates 
w'as never tired of girding, were teachers rather 
than educators. They professed to communicate a 
certain amount of valuable knoAvledge rather than 
to form character. See Education (Greek). 

This class of teacher became popular in Rome, 
w hich oAved most of its culture to Greece. Among 
tlie Roman teachers were some notable men Avho 
deserve to rank as genuine educators. Chief of 
these is Quintilian, who, though his book [irofesses 
to limit itself to the training of an orator, gives 


us a treatise on Education which Professor Laurie 
is inclined to regard as the best ever Avritlen. 
The Public Schools of Rome Avere secular and 
political, rather than religious ; but Avith the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity a iicav system of educa¬ 
tion Avas established among the early believers, 
the main object of Avhich Avas to enabh; converts 
to understand the new religion, and, if occasion 
favoured, to promulgate it. Hence arose the 
Catechetical Schools of the early ('hiistians. Hy 
and by, the establishment of permanent places of 
Avorsliip led to the apj)earance of Monastery and 
Cathedral Schools, Avhich Avere able to canyon the 
Avork of education after the fall of the Kom.an 
Empire. In the time of Charlemagne Ave lind the 
value of Education recognized in the (jxistence of a 
famous institution known as the Palace School. 
This Avas an itinerant institution Avhich ac<‘om. 
panied the Court in itsAvandeiings, for the purj»o.se 
of providing a suitable etlucation for the sons of 
the nobility. Though probably not founded by 
him, it certainly attained its fame mainly through 
the intelligent jiatronage of Cliailemagne. d'o 
him is also due the honour of issuing the famous 
Capitulary of 787, probably draAvn up by Alcuin, 
then Master of the Palace School. I'his is a sort 
of general order sent to all the abbots of the 
monasteries under the great king, giving them his 
views on education, and his instructions rt‘gardiiig 
it. It has been described by Mullinger as ‘ jicrliaps 
he most important document of the Middle Ages,’ 
and by Amp^ire as ‘ the chai t(‘r of modern thought.’ 

The subjects taught in the medimval schoohs 
formed the seven ‘ liberal arts.’ J'hey Avere 
livided into tAvo groups, named resjiectiN ely (he 
Trivimn and the Qiutdriviutn. The ‘ tiivial ’ arts 
Avere Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectic’s (tlie last 

rresponding to Avhat Ave usually call l.ogic). 
The ‘ (]uadrivial ’ arts Avere Gcometiy, Aiitbmetic, 
A.stronomy, and Music;. These seven arts were 
held to include all that was Avorth knowing in the 
meiiiieval Avorld. 'I’he first reference to the seven 
iberal arts, as matter of study or discipline, has 
leen traced to Varro, but the c iedit ot dividing 
Jiem into the Iavo groups is claimed for each of 
-Avo Avriters—Augustine, and a certain Cartha¬ 
ginian named MaitianusCapcdla. 'I’he tiuth prob¬ 
ably is that Augustine made the clistinc’tion, Avhile 
Capella, by his more jiicturciscpie style, called 
attention to and perpetuated it. 

Universities as institutions were not founded; 
they really founded themselves ; they grcAv out of 
the nature of things. The tendency of learned 
men to gather together for mutual help led to a 
[U'oeess of segregation in suitable distiicts. No 
doubt in many cases favourable centres were found 
at certain schools connec-ted with Cathedrals or 
Abbeys. In most ca.ses the Cathedral School 
•roved more attractive to learned men in search of 
ntellcc;tual freedom than did the Abbey School. 

A University Avas originally knoAvn as a studimn 
publicum vet yonende^ but this phrase does not 
occur frequently till about the end of the 12th 
century. The studia generalia difl'ercHl from 
schools inasmuch as they were meant for men. 
They were further distinguished by claiming and 
exercising the right of free teaching and free self- 
govenunent. I'lie teaching was not limited to 
students from one district or one countiT, hence 
the charter of a University had to come from one 
Avho had an authority recognized in ditlerent king¬ 
doms. The only tAvo such authorities in Euroj)e 
w'ere the Pope and the Phnperor. To these, there¬ 
fore, it became customary to apply for a charter to 
establish a new University, tliough some of the 
ddest and most famous Universities never had any 
barter, but claimed and exercised the privilege of 
granting to their graduates the jm ubique docendi 
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by right of old custom. The studia grnprnlia were 
very early identified with specialized instruction. 
Indeed, the idea of a studium generaU very soon 
included the possession of at least one of the higher 
faculties in addition to the Arts faculty, which in 
those early times corresponded really to a pre¬ 
paratory course for one of the three higlier— 
Theology, Law, and Medicine. 

rarallel with the education of the Monastery, the 
School, and the University, was that of the Castle, 
where, instead of the seven ‘ liberal ’ arts, were 
taught the seven ‘free’ arts—those of Riding, 
Shooting, Hawking, Swimming, Roxiiig, Chess¬ 
playing, and Verse-making. The contrast between 
the free and the liberal arts emphasizes the 
weakness of the Trivium and the Qttadriviurn 
—their unwholesome aloofness from the allairs of 
everyday life. The medireval scholars, as scholars, 
held themselves jealously apart from the common 
things of life ; they lived in a world of their own, 
in a world of abstractions. When we <oiisi<ler 
that for nearly live (‘enturies the finest intellects of 
Europe were applied to the discussion of the ques¬ 
tion of tlie relation of the general to the particular, 
we can umlerstand the peculiar intellectual atmo- 
sj)lu‘re in wliich mediaeval scholars lived. On its 
educational side the Renaissance manifoted itself 
in a revolt against this arid scholasticism, d'he 
chaige of bookishness is sometimes made against 
the Renaissance education, and it must be con¬ 
fessed that in some of its developments it after- 
waids yielded to the tendency towards abstraction 
which IS inherent in most forms of teaching. But 
on its lirst appearance the Renaissance education 
valued books mainly for their contents and their 
general style. It was a later generation that fell 
into the slough of ‘ scholarship ’ and grammatical 
pedantry. 

By the time of the Renaissance the writers and 
thinkers on educational questions had developed 
their subject so much that difl'erent schools of 
thought have to he recognized among them. A 
triple classification is frequently made, the divi¬ 
sions being into Humanists, Realist.s, and Natural¬ 
ists. The distinction is based largely upon the 
nature of the material upon which the mind is 
exercised as a means of training. The Humanists 
are those who prefer language and other specially 
human functions on whicli to nurture their pupiks. 
They did not, as a matter of fact, at first coniine 
themselves to language, but rather treated lan¬ 
guage as one means among many of expressing 
human aspirations. Painting, Music, Sculpture, 
Literature, and all that had a direct bearing on 
human life and action formed the materials with 
which the Humanists dealt. It is only when tlie 
Humanistic view is carried to excess that it leads 
to the pedantry associated with the mere language 
drill condemned by Carlyle under the name of 
gerund-grinding. 

(1) Among the most distinguished Humanistic 
educators was Vittorino da Feltre (137S-I446), a 
schoolmaster at Mantua, who exercised a very con¬ 
siderable influence on education in Italy. John 
Sturm (1507-1589) was the master for many years of 
a famous grammar school at Strassburg, where he 
elalx)rated a procrustean system of instruction, in 
which the amount of work for each year was 
absolutely regulated, so that to exceed the amount 
prescribed was as great an ofTence as to fall short 
of it. By his pedantry Sturm did a great deal 
to obscure the real merits of Humanism. The 
English Humanists, Roger Ascham (1515-1508) 
and Richard Mulcaster (1531-1611), exemjdify a 
better form of Humanism, and it has been re¬ 
marked that it would have greatly benefited the 
education of Europe if the example of Mulcaster 
had been followed instead of that of Sturm. When 


the Jesuits saw the political importance of educa¬ 
tion, and deliberately set themselves to become 
the teachers of tlie governing classes of Europe, 
they founded their teaching on a Huinaiiisiie 
basis. Their work has been variously estimated. 
Religious prejudice no doubt i))ays a considerable 
part in the criticism to whicli the Order has been 
subjected, but the general view apjiears to lie that 
their teachers more or less deliberately Racrilic(?d 
matter in favour of form. This did a good deal 
to bring Humanism into disrepute, since it was 
regarded as an elegant but useless basis of educa¬ 
tion. The ‘little schools’ of the Port-Royalists 
in PVance adorited a more satisfactory form of 
Humani.sm. Their main contribution to Education 
was an excellent series of text-books, some of 
which have only recently become obsolete. It is 
well known that the education supplied at the 
present day in our great I’liblic behools in England 
18 mainly Humanistic. 

(2) The Realists prefer things to words. They 
maintain that the Humanists spend their time in a 
mere vapouring witli signs, wliile neglecting the 
things signilied. Underlyin*^ the Realistic reaction 
was the e<lucational piincijde, now univeisally re- 
cogniz(.‘d, that in learning we pass from tlie con- 
cret<‘ to the abstract, and that we must learn by 
diiect contact with the material of our study, d'lie 
saying of the old schoolmen. Nihil in infellurtu 
quod non prius fuerit in serisu, is nowhere lictter 
exemplilied than in the work of a Moravian liisliop, 
John Amos Comenius (1592-1671), who L^ave his 
long life almost entirely to the cause of education, 
though his ba.sal interest lay in a scheme of jian- 
flophy which he never found time to develop. 
Some of his ideas were anticipated by a peculiar 
personage called Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635), 
who in tho.se early days believed he had made dis¬ 
coveries in Education that had a great commercial 
value, and who tried to make money by selling his 
educational secrets. Probably the best work of 
Comenius consisted in his introduction of the ver¬ 
nacular as a means of teaching, and his recogni¬ 
tion of the national importance of Education. He 
proclaimed the importance of all kinds of schools, 
from the village school up to the University, and 
maintained that no educational system could be 
complete which provided merely for one class of the 
community. Comenius wrote and published many 
class-books. Although these exemplify many 
breaches of educational principle, they were much 
ahead of anything then available ; and one book in 
particular, the Orbis Pictus—u small picture-book 
m which the exercises in speech are founded upon 
the pictures 8ii})plied—had a phenomenal success, 
being indeed the lirst illustrated book for children. 
In direct succession from Comenius comes the 
Swiss educational enthusiast, Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827), whose self-denying labours have done won¬ 
ders for educational theory and practice. He 
succeeded more by his intense human sympathy 
than by either his knowledge or his intellectual 
capacity. His great principle was, as he main¬ 
tained, to psychologize education ; but his writings 
and his practice have done little towards this end. 
His follower, Froebel (1782-1852), extended and 
elaborated the Pestalozzian princi])les. He carried 
the plant metaphor of his master to its legitimate 
conclusion by establishing the Kindergarten system, 
in which the school is treated as a garden, and the 
children as the ])lants. Among quite modern 
writers the most prominent realist was Herbert 
Spencer {.sometimes, however, classed as a 
Naturalist), whose little book on Education, 
though decidedly weak in certain directions 
(clearly indicated by Professor Laurie in a criticism 
to be found in his Educational Opinion from the 
Renaissance, 1903), has probably had more effect in 
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modifying; public*, opinion on iMlncation tlian any 
otlior publication or the Victorian period. 

(3) The Ndturdlists lay le.s.s Htress on the mere 
subjects to be tan^dit, and more iijiori the traininj^^ 
supplied by life its»df. Their aim i.s not .so much 
to teach thi.s, that, or the otlier .subje<‘t as to brin^' 
the ]>upil into direct contact \\itii life at the [)roper 
points, and tlius enable him to work out hi.s 
own c'ducation. In.struction is not lackin;^ in the 
Naturalistic systcmi, but it i.s not tlie only thin^% 
nor even the most essential tliinj^n Tlie liist 
Naturalist may be said to be Rabelais (148.3-1 odd), 
who, a.s soon as he had escaped from his mon¬ 
astery, set hims(‘lf in his more serious moments 
to the study of the }»o,ssibililies of education in 
troducin;^^ the kind of man that the world reijuires, 
lis attitude is lar^,n*ly chistructive, though in his 
EHfhnnon (a well-endowed and well-trained youth 
u^c<l as a contrast to (lar^nintua) we find the ideal 
at which we ouj^dit to aim ; and in cc'rtain pa.ssaj^es 
we ^n*t fairly clear hints towaids the method of 
attaining that ideal. The second Naturalist is 
Montaigne (153.3-1 d9‘2), who in the learnetl leisure 
of an easy life set himself to develop his theories 
of what education should be. Locke (1G.3J-17U4), 
on the other hand, went out of his way to publish 
a somewhat unmethodical and easy-going es.say 
umh'r the title of Thonqhts ronceryiuiq ICducation. 
In this we have the fruits of the observation of 
the medical man, the private tutor, and the philo- 
soplier. What the book lacks in system is more 
than made up for by its practii'al common sense 
and by its suggestivi'ucss. J, J. Rousseau (1712- 
1778), in his pedagogical story of Ei/nlr, pre.sc*nt8 
probably the mo^t inllueiUial work on hkliication 
that has been written in modern times, lie be¬ 
lie v'es tliat man is by nature goo<l and has been 
coiiupted by civilization. The cry of the bocik is 
theiefore ‘ hack to Nature.’ The educator must 
l(‘arn to lose time wisely, and to keep himself in 
tin* background, letting the educand develop in ids 
own w’ay. All initiative is to come from the pupil 
Fichte (1702-1814), so far n.s he can be clashilied 
at all, must be ranked with the Naturali.ste. His 
claim to special notice is hi.s famous lleAlen an die 
drufsrhe iVafion, in which he deliberately set forth 
the claims of education as a regenerator of nations. 
Goethe (1749-1832) treated of Education as he 
treated of almost everything else. IIis contribu¬ 
tion is to be found in the section on the educational 
province in Wilhelm Meister. This marks him 
out as Naturalistic. It was formerly customary 
for every German professor of rhilosoj)hy to deliver 
a < <)urse. on Education, so most of the best known 
Gciman writers on Philosophy have written some¬ 
thing on the subject, Kant among others. At the 
\)iesent moment there is a prolihc liU'rature on 
educational subjects. Wldlc each country con¬ 
tributes to the general problem, each has acquired 
a s]»(;ciric character by emphasizing some avp(*ct. 
Thus in the United states, (^hild Study and the 
relation of education to social life have n‘ct‘ivcd 
their fullest develo{)ment. France has done excep¬ 
tionally good work in tracing out the relations of 
temyicramcnt to education. In France, too, the 
educational ap[)lications of ‘Suggestion’ are best 
developed. Gm inany is specially strong in dealing 
with tlie philoso[)hical ba.se.s of education, but ha.s 
also given a great deal of attention to the meth- 
otlologv of the subject, particularly in connexion 
with t)ie relation between the bhoebelian and the 
Heibartian Systems. In Great Britain there i.s le.ss 
interest in the philosophical bases, and the subject 
is usually treated in a more or less empirical way. 

Litkkatcrk.— G. Stanley Hall and John M. Mansfield, 

Hints tou'arils a selfct and d^scriptxtv Bddiography oj Edii^a- 
t^cm (tlobton, IKSC) ; W. S. Monroe, Bibltoijraphy of Kduca- 
(imi(New York, 1S97). These have naturally a alrori^ Amerioan 
reference. E. P. Cubberley’s Si/llabiat of I^cturrs on the 


History of Education .Y 1902) is useful. In National Educa¬ 
tion (Londorj, 1901), Laurie Magnus gives a very usef\il ‘ Uihlio- 
graphieal.Note.’ Reference rnav also bo made to the catalogues 
of the various Educational Libraries, such as the lloarcl of 
Education Library at the VVhitehall Office, the Librar\ of the 
College of Precejdors, the Teachers’Guild l.ihrary. 'I’luTe are 
some more or less ('omrnercial publications, such as tlie Fuhu'r 
durrh die pudaf/oyische Lxteratur (V’lenna, 1S79), that are not 
of much general utility. Of Educational Encyclopaalias tlie 
f<»llo\ving are the mo.st important ; Kiddle and Scliem, Cyclo- 
pivdia of Education (New York, 1877); Sonnenschem, Cyclo- 
2 ><tdia of Educatum (London 1892); F. Buisson, Dirtlonnaire 
dc piU/ayoijtc (I’arift, 1882); Wilhelm Rein, jEnri/kl(>j)<(digc/ie4 
Handbuch dcr Dudaifogik (I^Angensalsra, 1902). [Thus great work 
in se\en latge \olumes is evcellcnt ) Paul Monroes flve- 
voliime Cyclopedia of Education nuhlished its first volume in 
1911. On the d^''elcpnient of Education, Letonrnean writes 
well in his L'Evolution de IVducation (Paris, ls!>s). The two 
most comprehensu e Histories of Education are the Ccsrltichtc 
der Dodagoqik of K. v. Rainner (Gutersloh, 1902), and the 
Geschichtc der J’ddayogtk of K. Schmidt (Kotlicii, 1870). (.)f 

a more popular character is the llisfoirc dc la jxUiagogic of 
Gabriel Compayr^ (Paris, ISS.'l). Both Raiinicr and Oimitavr^ 
appear in English translations Friedrich Paulsen’s (Jesr/nchte 
des gelehrtcn (hitcrnchts (laupzig, 1890) is now a standard 
work. Tlie Ilerhartian controversy is adml^ahl^' treated by 
F. H. Hayward m his 'Dlc Critics of Hrrhui tianuin (IjOii- 
<lon, lOO.'-t) The chief writers on the Herhartian side are: 
P. W. Dorpfeid, Denken und Ccdachtnis (iiu[ori<\oh, 1904); 
T. ZiWer, Crundlctjung zur Lehre voni crziehnideu Ifntcrricht 
(Leipzig, 1.884); W*. Rein, Outlines of Pedaijoiitrs (Ei'qi. tr., new 
ed., London, 1,899) The ‘critics' Herhartianism are repre¬ 
sented h> H. Wesendonck, Die Srhule Ue-rhart Ziller und ihre 
Jiinijer (N'lenna, hSS.'S); E. v, Sallwurk, Oesinnnngsunten ic/it 
und Knltunjfschichte (Langensalza, 1887); O. Hubatsch, 
Oesjiracfie uber die llerbart-Ziller'sche Padntjogik (Wiesbaden, 
1888) ; August Vogel, llerhart oder /Vsfa/o^^? (Hanover, 189.’'!) ; 
P. Natorp, Herbart, Pestalozzi, und die heutigen Aufgaben der 
Erziehungslehre (Stuttgart, 1899). A good general hook is P. 
Monroe's 'I'ext-book in the History of /s'dt/cafom (London, llMlfi). 
French writers deal less specitlcully with Education; the 
following are typical works: M. J. Guyau, Educatimi et 
hf^riUlite (Kn<(. tr., Ivoiidori, 1901); P. F. Thomas, 1/Education 
des sentiments (Pans, 1898), and La Suggestion (Pans, 1898); 
Fr<^d^ric Queyrat, L'Imaginufinn (I’aris, 189C), and L'Ab- 
xt met ion (Vnns, 1894); J. Payot, L'Education de la volonU 
(I’an.s, 1894); C. A. Laisant, L'Education fondfe sur la science 
O'ans, 1904). Three Freru’h writers who have most profoundly 
atTecied the Science of Kdin-ation, without directly writing 
upon It, are: Alfred Fouill^e, Tcmpi^rament et caractfre 
(Pans, ISO.O); Fr. Paulhan, IfAclivile. mentale (Vatm, 1889), 
and Les Caract^res (Paris, 1902); G. Tarde, l^es Lois de 
limitation (Paris, 189.'>). In English there is a large and 
rapidly increasing literature on the subject. Herbert Spencer’s 
Eui/ca/i<m (18C1) ; A. F. Leach’s Emjhsh Schools at the Hefor- 
7/iafion (London, 1890); W. T. Harris’s Psycho/oaic Foumia- 
tions of Educatum (New York, 1898); S. S. Laurie’s Insti¬ 
tutes of Education (Edin. 19fM)), and H, G. Wells’s Mankind 
in the Making (London, 1908), are probably the works that 
have prmluced most elTect on educatiiuial opinion. Edu¬ 
cational theory is now he< oruitig consolidated, and the results 
appear in such works as E. N. Henderson's Text-book in the 
Principles of Education (1910), and F. E. Bolton’s Principles 
of E’ducafjoii (1911). The Great Educator Senes (Heincraann) 
and the Infernational Education Senes (Appleton) contain 
some excellent contributions. j, ADAMS. 


EDUCATION (American). — i. Primitive 
teachers.—Aa elsewhere tbiougbont the world, 
the teacliers of chiUlren among the Anu'rican 
Indians include the father, who early instructs hia 
sons in tin* arts and activities wdiich more esjiecially 
concern the male half of the tribe ; anti the mother, 
who in like manner teaches her daughter the 
domestic activities and industrial arts belonging 
to women. T\\ei grandfather Q.T\d the grandmother 
are also teachers, partitailarly of the mythic lore, 
tribal legend.s, wealth of story and proverb ; and 
often certain other aged men and wonion devote 
themselves more or less completely to giving such 
instruetion, so that they are jiractieally nrofe.Hsional 
teachers, sueh as w'e have among ourselves to-day. 
The inedtrine man, or shaman, appears likew’ise as 
teaeher, often in eonnexion with secret societies, 
for Jidmi.ssion into whieh ehildren are prepared at 
an early age. Other interesting pba.ses of teaching 
in alK^riginal America are the following, where in 
some cases a high appreciation of the value of the 
‘ profe-^sion ’ is involved in the actions indicated. 

(a) The rajitive. — It i.s a great mistake to sup¬ 
pose, aa some writers have done, that in their wars 
savage and barbarous peoples refrain from killing 
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nriHonors only to enslave or to (!t‘hau(‘h them. 
Even as 

‘ The preat Kinatliiaii cotKiiieror hid Rjxire 
The hoiitse of Findarus, when tenij)le and tower 
Went to the ground ’ (MilLon, Sonnet viii.), 

80 many an uncivilizetl tribe snared the teatdicr 
amid the wild turbulence of strife. Woman’s r6le 
as the niotlier and dissoniinator of so many forms 
of j)rimitive culture, from ceramic art to the 
mysteries of reli^^ion, caused her, even in veiy 
remote a^^es of human history, to he thus s])ared ; 
sometimes, too, wlien she was the apostle of the 
darker side of knowledge, she was feared ratlu^r 
than loved for her skill and cunning. J. W. 
Eewkes (ells us that, when, in 17t)0, the Indians of 
the Ihiehlo of (Iraihi, in New Mexico, took and 
destroyed the Piic;hloof Avvatohi (both .settlements 
of the^'I'iisayan neople), the ('onquerora ‘spaieil all 
the women wlio had song-prayers and were willing 
to teach them.’ Among those saved wa.s the 
zrau-mon-un, or chief of the Ma-zrau society, who 
declared her readine.s.s to ‘initiate the women of 
Walpi in the rites of the Ma-zrau’; and it waa in 
this way that the observance of tlie ceremonial 
known as the Ma-zrau. came to W alpi. We leai n 
further that ‘.some of the other Awatohi women 
knew how to bring rain, and sucli of them as were 
willing to teach their .songs were spared and went 
to dillerent villages.’^ The learning of men, too, 
made them safe amid the horrors of war, though 
not always so conspicuously as was the case with 
women. At the same conquest of Awatohi, 

‘the Oraibi chief 8nved a man who Km«-vn (tow to cause the V'-aeh 
to grow, and that is why Oraihi has Ruch an abundaix-o of 
ociu'lieH now. T(ie Mi-^orVin-o-vi ctiicf suNed a prisoner who 
knew how to make the sweet ao-in-wa (small-n.ared corn) pow, 
and tins ia why it is more almndanl here Ih.in elsewhere.’ 
Captive women who married their eaptois have 
often been not merely teachers of individuals, but 
of families, elans, and even tribes. They have in 
not a few eases irilluenced the social customs and 
the religion of the peojiles among whom tlieir new 
lot was cast. 

(6) 'I’hf pedlar.—The pedlar, who survives now 
only in the more backward of our modern civiliza¬ 
tions or on tlie fringes of the more advanced cultures 
of t,o-(lay, .^lill retain.s traces of his former import¬ 
ance a.s an educator. He has often ht^en quite as 
noted for his dissemination of intellectual w'ares as 
for the distribution of creature comforts or other 
material things. As O. T. Ma.son well says, 

‘itiiierfints and pciJdlera and tramps have marched about the 
world over, ancl men and women have been enslaved and 
wrecked. These ha^e transported things and ideas and words. 
They have set up a kind of interriationaliMn from place to 
place.’ j 

These itinerant iirimitive ‘tradesmen are to be 
found among the American aborigines, where they 
served as dispensers of knowlege, distributors of 
tales and legends—in fact, as ‘ teachers’ of a great 
variety of liuman lore. 

{c) The stranger and the foreigner.—Among 
primitive peoples the stranger is often welcome, 
not because he brings with him good luck, line 
weather, and the like, although such things also 
cau.se him to he happily greeted, hut because he is 
a hringer of news. I liis cliaracteristic is noted 
also among civilized races, particularly where they 
inhabit regions more or less cut oil from tlie cul¬ 
ture-centres of the world. Here the stranger really 
taken rank as an educator, being an important 
channel for the dissemination of knowledge of all 
sorts. Westermarck says: ‘ During my wanderings 
in the remote forests of Northern Finland 1 wa.s con¬ 
stantly welcomed with the jihra.se, “ W hat news ?”’* 

It is by no means true, as is often believed, that 
all primitive or uncivilized peoples are utterly 
averse to receiving knowledge from outside their 

1 Amtr. Antkrop. vl. (1893) 366. « Ib. 
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own tribal hounds, and look witli disfavour on any 
practical recruiting of their own intellectual re¬ 
sources from foreigners or strangers within their 
gates. Ill all piohahility, however, races, like 
individuals, have ditlercd widely in their sense of 
reeeiitivity, and in their attitude towaids the 
e.xotie in all lields of human activity—mental, 
inoial, social, and religious. What is true to-day 
of civilized races in this respect is true of the 
uncivilized people.s now existing, and we are 
justilicd in heiii'ving the same of their ancestors 
of till! earliest human times. Hetcrophiha and 
hetrrophobia liiid tluMr representatives at all stages 
of imin's progress, fiuni pre-historic ‘ savagery ' to 
the culture of the twentieth century. Nor has the 
most ]»rogressive of modern nations exceedial some 
primitive pt'oples in eagerness to receive and absorb 
the new, the strange, and the fmi'ign. Indeed, 
the same people, race, or even tribe may contain 
within itsell thc.se two diverse tyjie.s, the neojiliohes 
and the neopliiles—those who hate and those who 
love the new. Uncivilized peoples, likewise, are 
well acquainted with the condition of mind indi¬ 
cated by (.he famous couplet of Pope— 

‘ Bt‘ not till' tirsl by whom the new are liitsl, 

Nor yet the l.ist (<’> la\ (lie old asiilo ’ 

{Kxsay on pt. ‘2, line 13Sf.). 

Among the American Indians, for example, all 
varieties of attitude towards the new and the 
reception of extitiii objects and exotic knowledge 
can he found. Some of the Athapascan tribes of 
north-western Canada are extremely neopliile. 
Some ethnologists {e.g. F. Boas) attribute this 
receptive attitude to lack of intensity of culture 
rather than to rai-e. 

2 . Social institutions in relation to education. 

—Some Indian tribes, like the Kuteiiai, e.g., have 
few, if any, secret societies and kindred social 
institutions; hut with many otlier aboriginal 
[looples of AuH'rica these ahmiml, and children are 
carefully prepaieil for memhersliip in them. These 
societies are of various sorts—social, {lolitical, re¬ 
ligious, etc. In many of the tribal ceremonies and 
dramatic performances of tlie Indians, children 
liave tlieir legular rdles, for w Inch they receive due 
training at the hands of their elders. As in some 
other parts of the globe, the advent of manhood 
and womanhood (see art. Puhekty) is prepared for 
by mucli instruction of tlie young in siiecial ways, 
among various American Indian peoples. Mar¬ 
riage, likewi.se, among many tribes luus certain edu¬ 
cational pre-rcapiisites. Concerning the Omaha, one 
of the princijml tribes of the Sioiiaii stock. Miss 
Fletcher inhmms us {S7 [ 1911], p. 330) : 

* In olden times no ffirl wuh fonsidered mun laj^cable until she 
knew how to dress skins, faHliion and sew jfaniierits. embroider, 
and eook. Nor was a youn^f man a desiralile husband until ho 
had proved his skill as a hunter and shown himself alert and 
omna^^eons.' 

3 . Educational processes, institutions, etc,— 

The scope and general character of education 
among the American alKirigOnes aie thus described 
by Mason {Ilandh. Anver. Jnd, i, [1907] 414) : 

‘The aborifflnes of North America had their own nystems of 
edmalion, through which the young were inatructed in the r 
coming labours and obligations, embracing not only the whole 
round of economic pursuits—hunting, fishing, handicraft, agri¬ 
culture, and household work—hut speech, fine art, customs, 
etiuuette social obligations, and tribal lore. By unconscious 
absorption and by constant inculcation the boy and girl became 
the accomphsheii man and woman. Motives of pride or shame, 
the stimulus of flattery or disparagement, wrought coniUntly 
upon the child, male or female, who was the charge not of 
the purenlH and grandparents alone, but of the whole tril)e. 
Ix)8kicl {MusHum of United Brethren, Loud. 1794, p. 189) savs 
the Iroquois are particularly atteritive to the education of the 
young people for the future government of the state, and for 
this purpose admit a hov, generally the nephew of the principal 
chief, to the council and solemn feast following it. 

The Eskimo were most careful in teaching their ggrlf and 
boys, setting them .lifticiilt problems in canoeing, sledding, and 
hunting, showing them how to solve them, and asking boys how 
they would meet a given emergency. Everywhere there was tn« 
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rloseHt asHociation, for education, of parents with children, who 
learned the namofl and uses of thin^^s in nature. At a tender 
ag-e they played at serious business, girls attending to household 
duties, boys following men’s pursuits. Children were furnished 
with appro[inate toys; they became little basket makers, 
weavers, potters, water carriers, cooks, archers, stone workers, 
watchers of crops and flocks, the range of instruction being 
limited only by tribal custom. iVrsonal responsibilities were 
laid on them, and they were stimulated by the tribal law of 
personal iirojterty, wliich was inviolable. Among the Pueblos, 
cult images and parapliernalia were their playthings, and they 
earlv joined the fraternities, looking forwanf to social duties 
and initiation. The Apache Ixn had for peffagogues his father 
and giaiidfather, who began early to teach him counting, to run 
on lew-l ground, then up and down hill, to break branches from 
trecM, to jump into coUl water, and to race, the whole training 
tending to make him skilful, strong, and fearless. The girl was 
trairie*! m part by licr mother, but chiefly by the grandmother, 
the discipline beginning as soon as the child could control her 
movements, hut never hei’oining regular or severe. It consisted 
in rising early, carrying water, heljmig about the home, cook¬ 
ing, and inmdmg children. At six the little girl took her first 
lesson in basketry witli yucca leaves. I^ater on decorated 
baskets, saddle-bags, bead work, and dre.ss were her care.’ 

Miss Fletcher iiifonns ua that among tlie Oiualias 
of olden times no ‘ baby talk ’ was in vogue ; and 
Hpecial attention was given to the grammatical 
use of language. The Twaiia Indian children ‘are 
taught continually, from youth until grown, to 
mimic the occunations of their ciders ’ (Kells, Bull. 
l/.S. Gr.ol. ana Cnogr. Survey, iii. [Washington, 
1877] 90). Among the Seminoles of h'lorida, 

‘ no small amount of the labor in a . . . hoii.se- 
hold is done by children, even as young as four 
years of age’ (MacCauley, ‘Seminole Indians of 
Vlorida,’ in 5 RBEW [1887], p. 49S). Wit h some of 
the Indian tribes of (iuiana, ‘ while the women 
are shajdng the clay, their childien, imitating 
them, make small pots and goglets ’ (Im Thurn, 
Among the Indiana of Guiana, 1883, p. 278). 
Among the Kato Fumo Indians of California, ‘the 
chiefs, especially, devote no little care to the 
training of their sons as polyglot diplomatists,’ 
and sometimes send them away from home to 
learn foreign dialects (Powers, Indian Tribes of 
California, 1877) ; the Mattole of California were 
reputed to give their children careful lessons in 
topography and geography of a primitive sort, 
resembling the excursion lessons now in vogue 
since the currency of ‘ Nature-study ’ in the schools 
of to-day in civilized lands. Among the Algoii- 
quians and other peojiles of N. and S. America, 
professional story-tellers existed, whose business 
it was to instruct both adults and children in 
the mythic lore of the race. Forms of e<iucation 
corresponding somewhat to those in use among 
European peoples of the Middle Ages, including 
schools for special professions, existed among the 
more or less civilized peoples of Ancient Mexico, 
especially in connexion with the training of juiests 
and nuns and attaches of the temples and similar 
institutions. Here we can speak of ‘schools’— 
Mason ( Woman's Share in Prim. Cult., p. 2US) even 
states that ‘annexed to the temples were large liuild- 
ings used as seminaries for girls, a sort of aboriginal 
Wellesley or Vassar.’ There were seminaries for 
boys also. Barnes {op. cit. infra, p. 79) says: 

‘ In ancient Mexico, the instructors were the priests, }>arent9, 
and elders ; the schools, the temples of the j^ods; the cur¬ 
riculum, careful courses in manners and morals.’ Moreover, 

‘ the method of instruction was didactic precept, and its aim 
the formahon of an obedient, kind, submissive character.’ 

For several Indian tribes we have now interesting 
skeUdies of child-life (often of an autobiographical 
nature), which give many details as to the early 
education of the young oi both sexes. 

In Jenks’ Childhood of Jishib is to be found a sympathetic 
account of the progress of an Ojibwa boy from birth to manhood, 
treating especialiy of his association with the animal world. 
For Indians of the Siouan stock (here the child’s growth in 
primitive religious relationship with the wakanda or manitous 
18 more or less emphasized) we have various writings of C. A. 
Eastman, himself of Indian descent, including his Indian Boy¬ 
hood and The Soul of the Indian ; also F. La Flesche’s Tm 
M iddle Five, and the writings of Miss A. O. Fletcher. The 
educational literature concerning the Pueblo Indians (with 1 


these peoples the effects of conservative sacerdotalisiii are much 
in evidence) is represented by Mrs, Stevenson’s ‘ Religious Life 
of the /uni Child' (1887), and Spencer’s ‘ Education of the 
Puelilo Child’ (1889). The ceremonial education of the ancient 
Mexicans and the ritual of infancy, as recorded in some of the 
hieroglyphic manuscripts, have been treated l)y Ilagar in his 
‘Four Seasons of the Mexican Ritual of Infancy’ (1911), and 
Dr. and Mrs. Rarnes in their brief article on ‘ Education as seen 
in Aztec Rcconis,’ based on Clavigero, Sahagun, etc. 

4 . Proverbs and sayings of pedagogical import. 
—Comparatively few- American Indian proverbs 
are upon record (see Mrs. O. Morison, op. cit. 
infra, and Cu.sliing’s Zuhi Folk-Tales, N.Y., 1901). 

Instruction by ‘ wi.se proverbs ’ was practised by 
many Indian tribes, as, e.g., the Omaha, amongst 
whom the old men of the tribe had long talk.s 
with boys and girls, emphasizing the need of good 
manners, consideration for others, industry, etc. 
These talks were illustrated with proverbs con- 
den.sing and strengthening their sigmhcance. 

5. Song and story as pedagogical material.— 
Amongst American Indians there are numerous 
instances of the more or less direct employment 
of song and story as pedagogical material for the 
young of both sexes. The great ritual songs and 
ceremonies of iirimitive peoples often contain 
sections that are directly pedagogiisal. Such, e.g., 
are the ‘parables’ of the Fawnee Indians, con¬ 
cerning which Miss Fletcher, who has penetrated 
some of the deepest secrets of these American 
aborigines, says {Indian Story and Song, p. 30) : 

‘ Scattered through an elaborat-e ritual and religious ceremony 
of the Pawnee tribe are little parables, in which some natural 
scene or occurrence serves as a teaching to guide man in his 
daily life. , . . The words of the song are purposely few, so as 
to guard the full meaning from the careless, and to enable the 
priest to hold the interpretation as a part of his sacred treasure. 
They are sufficient, however, to attract the attention of the 
thoughtful ; and such a one who desired to know the teaching 
of the sm’red song could first perform certain initiatory rites, 
and then learn its full moaning from the priest.’ In the Ilako, 
which is ‘a prayer for children, in order that the tribe may 
increase and be strong, and also that the people may have long 
life, enjoy plenU, and be happy and at peace,’ a Pawnee 
ceremoiiv celebrated ‘in the spring w'hen the birds are mating, 
or in the summer when the birds are nesting and caring for 
their young, or in the fall when the birds are flocking, but not in 
the winter whenall thing8areatleep’(A. C. Fletcher, in it RBKW, 
pt. 2, pp. 2tl, 23 f.), there are a number of these ‘parables.’ 

In these ‘ parables,’ or brief-worded songs, as interpreted by 
the kurahu, the genius of the Pawnee Indians, as we may term 
the high-minded and thoroughly human ‘priest’ of this tribe, 
w'ho revealed to Miss Fletcher the true religion professed by 
his fathers, we get a glimpse into tlie mind of the aboriginal 
American in one of its most didactic moments. 

Among the things condemned in Indian stories 
(as recorded by G. A. Dorsey, Faumee Mythology) 
are: making iiin of poor children by rich ones, 
making fun of or maltreating animals, betray¬ 
ing friendship, meddling with ceremonial objects, 
quarrelling of children (especially brothers and 
sisters), wandering away from home, too great 
pride, needless sacrilices to the gods, false reports 
of ‘ bullalo in sight,’ etc. Things ajiproved and 
recommended are: resjiect for poor hoys on the 
part of rich girls, belief in success tbrough con¬ 
tinued eti'ort, hope of greatness and power being 
attained, obedience to and reverence lor the gods, 
taking care of one’s clothing, attention to things 
while travelling, friendship among young men, 
high aims in life, marriage of the maiden of one’s 
choice, kindness to birds, listening courteously to 
everything bub not believing all one hears, recog¬ 
nition of tne fact that a chief is not, by the mere 
fact of being such, a great man, and that a prophet 
is without honour in his own country. 

It was upon such devices rather than upon 
corporal punishment (see CHILDREN [American]) 
that the American aborigines relied for the etliical 
results of manhood and womanhood. 

Litbraturb.—B esides the material on the American Indian 
child-life and education to be found in the monographs on 
various tribes published in the Annual Reports, Bulletins, etc., 
of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, the Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History (New York), and in the 
numerous ethnoloificol oublii^tions of the Field Museum of 
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Clilca^o, the University of Pennsylvania, Harvard University, 
the Univer8it> of California, etc., the following maybe cited: 

E. and M. S. Barnes, ‘ Kdvication as seen in Aztec Records,’ 
in Studies in Education, 185)(5-7, pn 78-80; F. Boas, The Mind 
of J^rirnitive Man, N.Y. 1911, Jnd. Sacjen V(jn der nord-pacif. 
Kuste A merikas, Berlin, 1895; D. G. Brinton, Rel, of hriin. 
Peoples, N.Y. 1897, Avier. Hero-Myths, Philad. 1882; D. 1. 
Bushnell, Jr., ‘The Choctaw of Bayou I>acomb ’ (ilu/f. US BE, 
19ii9); A. F. Chamberlain, The Child and Childnood in Eolk- 
Thouqht, N.Y. 1896, ‘Indians, North American,’ in A’Brii ; 
G. A. Dorsey, Pawned, Mythology^ pt. i., Washington, 1906 
(Carneg. Inst. Pul)l.,no. 59); C. A. Eastman, Indian Boyhood, 
N.Y. 1902, The Soul of the Indian, Boston, 1910; A. C. 
Fletcher, Indian Story and Song from North America, Boston, 
1900, ‘The Hako: a Pawnee ceremony’ RBKW, 1904, pt. ‘2); 
S. Hagar, ‘ The Four Seasons of the .Mexican Ritual of Infancy,' 
Anier Anthrop., N.8. xiii. [1911] 229-234; G. W. James, 
Indian Basketry, Pasadena, Cal., 1902; A. E. Jcnks, Childhood 
of Jishih the Ojihwa^ Madison, Wis.jlOOO; F. La Flesche, The 
Middle Five, Cambridge, 1901 ; O. T. Mason, Woman’s Share 
in Primitive Culture, N.Y. 1894, Origins of Invention, F,ond. 
and N.Y. 1895, ‘ I’rimitive Travel and Transportation’ (Rep. 
II.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 1894, 1896), also art. ‘Education,’ 
in Ilandb. of Amer. Indians, pt. 1. [1907] pp. 414-418; O. 
Morison, ‘ Tsimshian Proverbs^ (JAFL ii. [1890] 285-286); 

F. C. Spencer, ‘Education of the Pueblo Child’ (Contrih. to 
Philos., Psychol, and Educ., Columb. Univ., N.Y., vol. vii., 
no. 1, 1899); S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten 
Entunckl. der Strafe, 2 vols., Leyden, 1894 ; T, E. Stevenson, 
‘The Religious Life of the Zuhi Child’ (5 RBEW, 1887); E. 
Westermarck, MI, Lond. 1906 flf. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
EDUCATION (hiuldliist).—To present a eori- 
seioitive liistory of educational tlieory or practice 
amon^ liuddhist j^icoples is hardly possible in (he 
abstjnce of liistoncal records or material. It i.s 
probable tliat the practice, if not tlie tlieory, has 
varied iiiucli in different countries and at dilV(Ment 
periods of time, ddiere is, moreover, no evidmice 
at how early a date, or under wliat circumstances, 
the monasteries of Buddhism became in general 
centres of instruction and training, not only in 
tlie precepts and ol)servances of religion conlined 
t-o those who had entered upon the religious life, 
but in more secular brandies of education and 
study. And, if the training on’ered has l)een 
within all recent years of the most elementary 
description, there is reason to believe that limita* 
tions of this nature have not always ruled—cer¬ 
tainly in India and Ceylon, and also in the lands 
of the Further East. The eagerness with whicli 
the Chinese pilgrims and students during many 
centuries sought access to the great Indian schools 
of learning, and, for the sake of the advantages 
which tliey oflered, were prepared to face tlie 
dangers and endure the privations of long and 
distant iourneyings, is proof not only of the repu¬ 
tation, but of the real worth of these schools. 
They were in all probability carrying on an edu¬ 
cational practic^e which they had inlicrited from 
Hindu ancestiy and precedent. Tliey wortliily 
maintained, however, the legacy of regard for 
learning and zeal in its pursuit ; and they .se<‘m to 
have extended its scope—if a safe infeience may 
he made from the practice of later centuries— 
beyond the confines of the purely religiou.s or 
pliilosophi(;a] to subjects of a more general and 
potiular interest. 

lluddhist literature, however, is silent with 
regard to all such practices and developments. 
Wholly dominated by the religious interest, and 
occupied with matters of doctrine and ])hilosopliicaI 
speculation, it is even less informing than is the 
Hindu with regard to matters of historical detail, 
of the constitution and condition of the lay com¬ 
munity, and of the oiiportunities ouen to all to 
obtain the training in knowledge or the arts whii-li 
would suffice for the needs of daily life. Inde¬ 
pendently of the monasteries, such educational 
opportunities did not exist. Nor indeed, so far 
as is known, have they ever existed in Buddhist 
countries until recent times, unless in isolated and 
exceptional instances. Secular as well as religious 
education was in the hands of the monks, who 
alone possessed, and had the leisure to impart, 
’'OL. V. —12 


knowledge. It was tin*, duty of the senior monks 
to teach ; the subject-matter of their teaching ^\ as 
for the most part religious faith and doctrine ; 
and in cases in whitdi it went beyond these sub’ 
jects it is not ])rohahIe that the curriculum 
embraced at any time much more tlian the rudn 
ments of general knowledge. 'Idiere are traces 
also of the beginning of an industrial training on 
a small scale. Manual toil was honourable to the 
layman, and was an obvious necessity if he was to 
minister to tlie support of tlie numerous inmates 
of the monasteries. 

I. Early records. —The writings of the Chi¬ 
nese Budtlhist monks and pilgrims who visited 
India afford abundant proof of the active pursuit 
of learning there carried on, and the many oppor- 
tunities for study. 'IMie purpose of their travels 
was to secure copies of Buddhist sacred books, 
which on their return to China were translated 
into Chinese ; and for several centuries a clo.se and 
active intercourse apjiears to have been maintained 
between the two countiies with this object. Idie 
earliest of tliese students whose narrative has b<*en 
[ireserved, Fa-Hian, was absent from home in 
tiie early part of tlie 5th (!cnt. for a period of 
fifteen years, visiting the sacred sites of BuddliL'in. 
He reniainc<l for two or three years at a time at 
monasteries in Pataliputra (Patna) and Tamralipti 
(Tamluk), and s])ent two years also in Ceylon. 
In all these jilaci's he occupied liimself in study, 
and secured copies of SansKrit and otlier saereil 
texts. Many of the monasteries were large, con¬ 
taining 600 or 700 monks; and he describes how 
students resorted to tliose centres of piety and 
learning in search of truth. In Northern India, 
by w’hicli is meant the Panjilb and adjacent dis¬ 
tricts, Fa-Ilian found that all the instruction was 
oral, and the rules of tlie various Buddhist schools 
were transmitted only by word of mouth. Fur¬ 
ther to the east, however, tlie monasteries jire- 
served written copies of tlie Vinaya, the SQtias 
of the scliools, and also the Ahhidliarina. Tlie 
utmost freedom appears to have been permitted to 
him in every place, every facility being afIorde<l 
for study and the copying of the manuscripts. 
Some of the Buddhist books he is said to have 
himself translated into Chinese after his return to 
China. There is also in liis narrative a single passing 
reference to Nala or Nalanda, the site near Caya 
of the Buddhist monastery or university which in 
later years was so wudely renowned. In Ffl-Hian's 
time the i)lace had apparently not yet attained 
tlie greatness or imjiortance whicli sub.siMjuently 
belonged to it. He refers to it as a village a 
yojana east of Kajagriha, and the birth-j)]ace of 
Sarijnitta, where als(; he died and was buried ; but 
he makes no mention of the presence of monks or 
a monastery.^ 

About two centuries after h'il-Ilian a second and 
morti famous Buddhist monk from China, Hiuen 
Tsiang, visitcid India, and during a period ot 
sixteen years (c. A.D. 629-645) travidled widely in 
Central Asia and (he nortiiern jiarts of India, 
returning home, at the close of his wanderings, 
by land across the continent without seeing the 
monasteries of Ceylon or the south, of which he 
gives a merely hearsay account. During the 
interval of two centuries there had been fre<iuent 
interconr.se and exchange of visits between India 
and China, hut no record of the cx|)crierKes of the 
travellers appears to have been pieserved. The 
most striking feature of Indian religiou.s life, as 
Hiuen Tsiang found it, was the revival of lirdli- 
nianism, and the growth ami extension of the 
1 Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. xxviii Beal Idontifle* 
Nala or Na-lo not with Nalan<la, hut with KalajiinAka, on the 
ground tliat the latter is stated by Hiuen Tsiar^f to have been 
the name of the place where Sariputta was horn (see Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, \. p, Iviii, ii. 177). 
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Mahayana school of Buddhism accompanied wit 
a decline in numbers and influence of the Hina 
yfi.na. Numerous monasteries of both sects, how 
ever, existed, some with as many as a thousam 
resident monks, en^m^md in the study of the lav 
and the discussion of (luestions of relij^ion an( 
philosophy. For example, at the ‘ Golden Hill 
(Hirahy(iparvnta), a city on the Gan^jes, then 
were ten snhghdrdmas, with about 4000 priests 
belon^ini,^ for the most [)art to the Sammatiyi 
school of the Hinayana. At Tamralipti, also 
there were about ten monasteries with 1000 monks 
and similarly in many towns of wdiich he makesr 
mention. lliuen Tsiang further records, as Fa 
Hian liad done, the continual movement of studenO 
from all parts of fndia to these centres of learning 
and interest. 

The most important and flourishing school of 
Buddhist learning, however, was at Nalanda, 
identified by Cunningham wdth the modern village 
of ilarag.aon near Gaya,^ about nine miles from 
Bajgir. Here there existed an ancient ttahghd- 
rdinn, or monastery, built in memory of the Buddha, 
who had made the place his capital in a former 
existence; and numerous monasteries and temples, 
maintained out of the royal revenues, in which 
were several thousands of monks, of great distinc¬ 
tion and fame, belonging to the eighteen piincipal 
Buddhist sects, engaged from morning to night in 
the study of the sacred books and the discussion 
of religious questions. Learned men from ditl'erent 
cities resorted in large numbers to the schools of 
Nalanda for study and the resolution of their 
doubts and questionings. And the name itself 
w'as held in honour far and wdde. 

It is a proof of the intensi\'e character of this 
love of learning, as w’ell as of the power and influ¬ 
ence of Buddhism, that Hiuen Tsiang reports the 
existence of a great monastery only about twenty 
miles west of Nalanda, with a thousand priests 
studying the Maliayana, the resort of scholars and 
learned men from (fistant countries. 

In Central Asia also, Buddhism was possessed 
of a wide-spread influence. The devotion to learn¬ 
ing and to the copying and study of the sacred 
books seems to liave maintained itself for a con¬ 
siderable period. In his recent travels in the dis¬ 
tricts bordering upon China on the w'est, M. Aurel 
Stein found tliat the name and memory of the 
Chinese monk were still known and revered as of 
a scholar and saint. 

In the latter part of the 7th cent, a testimony 
to the extension of Biuldhist learning to Malaysia 
is given by a tliird Cliinese traveller and monk, 
I-Tsing*, who spent more than six years in Sri- 
bhoja, or Sumatra, eripiged in the study of the law 
and the collection and translation of manuscriiits, 
Sanskrit and Pflli. I-rsing made his way to 
Sumatia and India by sea, sailing from a southern 
Chinese port in or aoout the year A.D. 671. IIis 
absence from lioine extended over a quarter of 
a century, during whiidi time he is said to have 
travelled in more than thirty diflerent countries, 
and to have brought or sent home to China four 
hundred Buddhist texts, of wdiich after his re¬ 
turn he himself, with the help of native Indian 
scholars w ho accompanied him to China, published 
translations of more than two hundred. I-d’sing 
gives a more detailed account of the manner of 
nfe in the monasteries and the doctrines of the 

1 Ancu!7it Geo<jraphy, 1870, p. 408; set* /O'/, «.r. ‘ 

Tin* hile has been iuarke<l for excavation b}' order of the 
Gov eminent of India. It is perhajis hardly probable that 
remains exist datintf from as early a lime as the visit of Union 
Tsiang. In a note on the name and sm (.//i:.4.S', lOOtl, p. 440 ff.), 
Bloch desenhes a statue of the Buddha still standing, with 
attendant Bodbisattvas, and writes that the modern name of 
the place would be more correctly spelt, as pronounced, 
Bargdv. The origin and meaning of the name Nalanda are 
uncertain. 


diflerent schools than either of his predecessors. 
And his narrative convey.s the same impressioii of 
great activity of discussion and thought, and a 
wide spread interest in knowledge, both religious 
and secular. 

Witliin the boundaries of India itself the travels 
of I-Tsing w'ere not so extensive as those of eithei 
Fil-Hian or lliuen Tsiang. He spent, how-ever, 
ten years at the university of Nalanda, which 
he describes as possessed of consiilerable wealth, 
receiving tiie revenues of land wdtli more than two 
hundred villages—an endowment for which the 
monasteries were indebted to the gerieiosity of the 
rulers of many generations. The monastic regula¬ 
tions at Nalanda w’ere more strict than in other 
monasteries that I-Tsing visited, and the time 
and habits of the monks w-ere all subject to 
rule. The hours of w’orship and wmrk wove deter¬ 
mined by a cle{)sydra. Within the monastery 
itself there were more than 3000 resident [iriests, 
and the building contained eight halls and three 
lundred apartments. Besides the ordinary re- 
igioiis services of tlie monastery, the time of the 
nonks w'as occupied in reading and study, and in 
he composition of religious poems and of exposi¬ 
tions and commentaries on the sacred texts. 

The course of instruction for hoys began at the 
age of ten wdth the study of grammar, to wdiich 
three years were devoted. This was followed by 
die reading of coinnieiitaries and works of a mure 
advanced cdiaracter on graniniatical science, logic, 
and })hiloso))hy, which were all conunitted to 
iieiiiory. 'Flius far the course of study was alike 
or priests and laymen ; and no one could claim to 
le well educated who had not made progress to 
xt lea.Mt thi.s extent. The priests fnrtner studied 
works on the Vinaya, with tlie SQtras and Sastras. 
More than once f-Tsiiig compares the stages or 
ittainmentsof the student with theseveral degrees 
f the Confucian scholar, and enforces the duty of 
unremitting study by the exam])le of Confucias 
iiimself. Idle treatises of the Ahhidharnia w^ere 
also made subjects of study ; and public discus- 
ions w'ere held, at w hich heretical opinions were 
onsidered and refuted. 

It is evident tliat I-Tsing w'as imbued wdth a 
great respect for the learning, ability, and devotion 
)f his teachers. Of one to whom lie was indebted 
n his early years he wTites that he was equally 
earned in both Confucianism and Buddhism, and 
was well versed in a.stronomy, geography, mathe¬ 
matics, and other sciences ; and that tie took the 
^jreatest pains in giving instruction, whether his 
aipil were a cliihl or a full-grown and capable 
nan. A second teacher was never w^earied of 
teaching from morning to night. The personal 
attention and counsel wdiich I-Tsing himself re- 
;eived from these and other men elicited Ida 
armeat gratitude. 

With the cessation of intercourse between India 
,nd China, or in the absence at least of written 
ecords of such intercourse, direct evidence of the 
Tosecution of Buddhist learning and of tlie study 
f the sacred books in the monasteries and at the 
lourta of Northern India fails. There is no reason to 
relieve, however, that the monasteries in any sense 
leased to be centres of education and discipline, 
Inhere facilities were to be found for literary study, 
,nd wliere the mind and habit were trained in the 
iscuHsionof the theological and philosophical ques- 
lons of the time. With the grauual decay and dis- 
.ppearance of Buddhism from India, its influence 
n literary culture and the thought and life of the 
people also passed away. To .soiiie extent, how- 
ver, and in some centres, at least, it is proliable 
hat there were maintained to the end the tradition 
,nd practice of learning, and the devotion to study, 
hich made tlie monasteries influential in forming 
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the character and giving direction to the thought 
of aucce«8ive generations of atudenta. It is true 
tliat of the long lists of Buddhist authors and 
teachers which are recorded many of the names 
cannot be identified, and the date or even the 
existence of the writers is problematical ; but the 
lists are nevertheless proof of the respect in which 
learning was held, and of the prevalence of a 
manner of life which gave opportunity for the 
cultivation of knowledge and rewarded its pos¬ 
sessors. 

'I’lxwe is sullicient evidence also that in Ceylon 
and Burma, no less than in India and China, and 
jirobably in other Buddhist countries, tlie literary 
tradition was well maintained. In Ceylon, in j)ar- 
ticular, the life and labours of Buddhagho^a (hth 
cent.) would have been impossible except on the 
basis of a well-established and long-continued 
practice and tradition of learning, whicii held liter¬ 
ary jmrsuits in esteem, tested literary worth, and 
gathered together and carefully j)reserved the 
materials for literary study. How far during 
these early centuri(\s of intense and fruitful mon¬ 
astic life the education and culture of the monas¬ 
teries were in touch with, or inlluenced, the 
coFumon i)eoj)le, it is impossible to deterujim'. 
I’erhaps not t.o any very great oxtent. 'fhe usage 
of later times, however, would indicate that, in 
some Buddhist countries at hast, education was 
not conhned to those whoso lives \\('r(‘ spont, or in¬ 
tended to be spent, in the eoni[>arative seclusion 
and leisure of the monasteries; that these last 
were in a real sense schools of geneial loaming ; 
and that in some instance'^, and jiossihly univers¬ 
ally, wheic Buddhist control was sufliciently strong 
to enforce the rule, the entire pO[)uiation received 
a measure of education at the hands of the monks, 
all the boys being required by law or custom to 
pass a certain length ut time uithm the walls of a 
monastery, and to submit to tli(‘ discipline of a 
training in tbe elementary urine:pies of knowh'dge. 
'riiat the consequences of Bud<tliist zeal for know¬ 
ledge, free<loni of tbouglil, and speculation were 
very great and benelicial, it is impossible to doubt. 
Alone of the great religions of tbe burst, Buddhism 
stood for liberty of individual thought and action. 
To a higdi appreciation of know ledge for its own 
sake and to ])rinciples of g(‘ncrous tohuance tbe 
Buddhist faith owed in large pai t tbe inlluimtial 
])t)siti()n which it held so long among the nations 
of the East, and the attraction w Inch it lias mw'er 
ceased to exercise upon minds of a moie rescivcd 
and contemplative character. 

11. /iV MODERN TIME:s. — In some Buddhist 
countries, notably in Japan and Ibirma, the tra<li- 
tion of scholastic learning and educational j>ractice 
has been maintained in connexion with the monas¬ 
teries down to the present time ; and it is reason¬ 
able to su})i)ose, although detailed proof cannot in 
the nature of the case be forthcoming, that the 
tradition has never been broken. Until tlie revival 
of interest in recent years, however, the education 
given had become increasingly perfunctory, greatly 
degenerate both in form and substance trom what 
has been shown to he the zeal and habit of early 
(lays. The revival of interest in the sacretl books 
anil in Buddliist literature and teaching generally, 
which the closing years of tlie Ulth and the begin¬ 
ning of the‘2()th cent, have witnessed in Ceylon and 
other countries, can hardly he counted altogether 
to the credit of Buddhism itself. In many, perhaps 
most, instances, it has been stimulated by external 
inlluence ami examjile, and has often been insjured 
by a polemical aim, to counteract the giowth and 
progress of Christianity as an alien reiigion. A 
real literary and historical inteiest has by no means 
always been wanting. The initial imnulse, how- 
pv(;r. has been supplied by the est, widolyas it may 
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have been fostered and extended by native industry 
and research. These movements, at their present 
stage at least, hardly enter into consideration as 
coTitrihutions to the history or practice of ihiddliist 
education. Where, as in Ceylon, they are under 
Buddhist and priestly control, they are imitative 
of Christian procedure in missionary and other 
schools, and have as their primary and avow ed aim 
the counteracting of Christian propaganda, which 
tliey seek to meet with its own weapons. Else¬ 
where, as in Japan, the education is national in 
tlie fullest sense of the term, and Buddhism shares 
in it only as it has become and remains part of the 
national life. The following brief survey, I licrefore, 
of modern practice and achievement in regard to 
education in Buddhist countries takes acetjunt as 
far as is possible of what has been or is being done 
by native etlort alone, indcqiendently of suggestion 
or pi(‘ss\n<' fiom the outside.‘ It should he added 
that there is nowhere any trace in Buddhism of a 
secular sysicm of education, that is, of one inde¬ 
pendent o*^ the monasteiies or conducted by lay¬ 
men. J'he monks have ap[)arently always been 
tile sole teachers, as they have been wdtlioiit ex¬ 
ception the sole cii'-todi/nis, of sacred learning. 

I. Ceylon. In Ceylon systematic instrin l ion is 
given III the monasteries to hotli monks and lay- 
iiKMi. riieie aie, turtln'r, two native Buddhist 
societies, the 'riieosophical and the Mahahodhi, 
which possess schools at which children receive in- 
st iuction ; and others have been established under 
local or firivate management. The stimulus to 
this (‘xtra-monastic educational work, which is all 
of icccnt <hite, has uiidonht(ally been given by 
I'niropiMin incentive and e.\am|»hx To the same 
cause, and to the desiic to retain in their own 
hands the religious coiitiol of their cliildrtui, are 
due (lie mimeiuiis Buddhist Sunday schools in the 
island, at which the subjects of instruction are, of 
course, purely la'Jigious. In tlie monastery schools 
the senior monks undertake the oflice of teacher, 
not necessarily hut of chonai. They receive no 
stipend, hut in many instances gain a wide reputa¬ 
tion and inthieuce. In the otlxT schools salaried 
lay teiudnu's are employed. Both monks and lay¬ 
men teach in the Sumlay schools, hut the latter 
are alwa>s understood to he men of proved know¬ 
ledge of (lie Ihiddhist scriptures. The (wdinary 
schools come under (iovernment (aintrol, and receive 
a grant-in-aid. In the lat.(^st year for w’hic.h statis¬ 
tics are available, about 30,000 children 'were thus 
being trained in Buddliist aided schools. In tlieae 
the ."ulqt'cts of iiisti net ion are ni'cessarily those of 
the (Government Code ; hut in addition a cate(d)isrn 
of Buddhist doeli'ine is taught, and the life-history 
of (Gautama Buddha himself is studied. In the 
imma.stcry schools the education is, as a rule, 
entirely religious, hut includes a knowledge of 
the sacred languages, Bali and Sanskiit, and also 
cla.s>ical Sinhalese (Ehi) ; in some instances astro¬ 
logy IS included in the currieiilum, and the ele- 
iiHMits of a science of medicine. Attendance at the 
Sunday schools is cntiridy voluntary ; and, in addi¬ 
tion to Buddhist doctrine, ethical teaching of a 
more general character is gdven. Apart from 
(Government aid tlie Buddhist schools are sup- 
[lorted by the gifts and liberality of the Buddhists 
tliem>el ves. 

'I'he (Government of Ueylon has recently adopted 
a Hystem of compulsory (dementary education, hut 
as yet (1011) it has haidly had time to become com¬ 
pletely effective. Probably it is (^orri'ct t<» state 
that al>out 60 per cent of the children of school¬ 
going age are in actual attendance at school. It 

I Gralf*f(il a(;knowle(ij;rnciit is here of infortriation and 

help rc<M*i\ed from niaiiv correspoiideiiLa in the difr(rent landn 
wiu n- Hiiddhism prevaila. tVitiiout such aid, frnlv and ^^enrr 
oiisl\ (ilTorded, the followinj; amount could not have l>eeu 
wnlten 
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has proved less difiicult in general to carry out the 
ordinance in tlie country districts than in the 
towns; and greater progress in tliis {iirection has 
been made in the Soutliern rrovince than in tlie 
Nortliern. 'the system tends, and will inereas- 
in^ly tend, to eliminate ])rivato schools, whether 
belonging to the Buddhist or to any other com¬ 
munity. 

The general estimate of the moral inlluence of 
the education given does not seem to he high, 
especially of that in the monasteries. The de¬ 
ficiency is ascribed to the character of the tea(;hers 
employed, in many of whom a lack of moral fibre 
and strength communicates itself with injurious 
etlect to their scholars. With the monastic schools 
under present circumstances it wouhl be impossible 
to interfere ; hut elsewhere it would seem that it 
ought not to 1)0 dillicult to apply a remedy. The 
I)ride and ])ower of Buddhism have been in her 
ethical system. And a j)iac(ical failure in this 
diiection would be a confession of failure in the 
whole. 

The education of the girls, as in Kastern coun¬ 
tries generally, is greatly dclicient as comj)aied 
with that of the boys. In (ho monasteries, of 
course, only boys and young men are received and 
taught, 'lo the other schools and to the Sunday 
schools both boys and gdrls are adjnitted, hut the 
latter form a small minority. Nor do any nun- 
neiies exist, as in other Buddhist lands, with the 
e.xception of a recent eslahlishment near the centre 
of the island, in which an eilucation and training 
might be given to Bmhlhist girls, j)arailel with 
that which is oll'ered freely to all the male pojmhi- 
tion in the monasteries. 

2 . Burma. — Buddhist educational practice in 
Burma has been more systematic and complete 
than in Ceylon, although perhaps hanlly more 
advanced. Instruction is given in connexion with 
all the monasteries by the senior monk hpongi/]^ 
a title frequently given by courtesy to all monks 
in Burma, but properly restricted to the senior 
monk.s of more than ten years’ standing; from 
among these the abbot or head of the monastery is 
selected, and is known as ‘ royal teacher 

and he is assisted usually by one or more pro¬ 
bationers, upasi^is, unordained monks who are 
.still in their novitiate. Before the country 
came under British control, with the consequent 
establisliment of a system of independent ver¬ 
nacular schools under lay teachers, the wdiole 
male population of Burma jia.ssed through the 
monasteiies, and for a longer or shorter period of 
time received instruction at the hamhs of the 
monk.s. Every Biiimese boy ciitimed the ///o/n/r/, 
or monastic school, at an early age, and remaimMl 
for some years resident in the monastery. It it 
wuis intended that he should return to the life of 
a layman, lie left school at the age of twelve or 
earlier, having, in addition to religious instruction, 
heeii taught reading and wu'iting ami the elemen¬ 
tary rule.s of arithmetic. The boys who were 
designed for a monastic life remained permanently 
in the monasteries, and received further instruc¬ 
tion in the Vimiya and Abliidharma, and later 
also in the Siittas. In the ordinary curriculum 
the religious teaching was conlined to the life and 
(iautarna and the stories of hi.s ])revious 
existences {Zats, ‘ Jatakas’); the latter were com¬ 
mitted to memory, and also a few .simple pr.ayers 
and hymns of jiraise in Bali, 

The establishment of Government and mission 
Bchools has had the etlect of withdrawing the boys 
to a great extent from the iiionasteiy schools ; 
and of those who have never been resilient in the 
Jcyaungs^ but have rei^eived their entire educa¬ 
tion in other institutions, it is generally true that 
through life their knowieilge of, and attachment 


to, Buddhist rule and doctrine are of a much less 
marked character than is the case w ith most of 
their fellow-countrymen. In some instances also 
the hfdung serves the purpose of a preparatory 
discipline, ami after three or four years at the 
monastery the boys pass on to complete their 
education at a school under Government or mission 
control. It is still ti ue, however, that the great 
majority of the peojile owe their training and 
knowledge to tlie monasteries. The last Census 
Kej)oit states that 93 per cent of the whole male 
poi»ulation of the country is litmate, and this 
re.sult must he ascribed almost entiiely to the mon¬ 
astic teaching. Within recent years attempts 
have been made from without to raise the standard 
of (he monastic schools, and those that have been 
willing to submit themselves to Government in¬ 
spection and accept the Government conditions 
and code have hemi placed on the list for a grant- 
in-aid. These overtures, however, have been re¬ 
ceived w'ith a measure of reluctance and suspicion ; 
and no great j>rogress has been made. As in 
Ceylon, and under the influence of similar motives, 
a lew' independent Buddhist schools have been 
foumled on native initiative, where instruction in 
Biuhlhist doctrine and j)ra(*tice takes the jilace of 
the Christian teaching in the scliools established 
by missionary agencies. 

That the general etlect uiion the Buriue.se nation 
of the monastic instruction in tlie past has been 
iKMudicial there can be little doul)(, 'I'lie re.snlts 
>f tlie system were twofold. Altlioiigli the teach¬ 
ing was very elementary, and, as legard.s the lay 
portion of the population, ceased at an early age, 
it nevertheless imparted a (•h;Liact(‘r and (one ot 
literacy, and phiciMl the whoh' i>eo|)le on a higher 
level of interest and knowledge. No Barman need 
he, or a.s a rule was, entirely ignoiant. lie was at 
least able to read and write. And theMd)y, both L)\' 
the mental cli.scipline and by the stimulus to sym¬ 
pathy and thought, his outlook w’as widened and 
opportunitie.s were atl'orded of turther development 
of mind and character. The cumulative elVect of a 
univer.sal training in the elements of knowledge, 
perpetuated and enforced by custom and religious 
.sanction through many generations, although it 
might not carry the imlivulual v(*iy tar, could not 
hut exercise a broadening and elevating inllmmce 
upon the nation as a whole. I’he Burman stand'., 
and has stood, on a high leva‘l as ctimpaied with 
most of the surrounding [leoiiles w ho are juohahly 
of the same origin and kin. And it is reasonable to 
place a j)art at least of his progress and .su[)eilority 
to the credit of liis schools. 

The .second result has been on the side of ethics 
and religion. The teaching of the monastic .schools 
has temhid powerfully to the sup})ort of tin; national 
Buddhist faith. Every Burmese hoy was instnu'ted 
in the history and doctrim's of Buddhism, and left 
school with a more or less intelligent knowledge of 
the princijiles of his religion, and a reverence for 
it.s ideals. The ‘three jinvels’—the Buddha, the 
Law', and the Community (Buddha, Dharma, 
Saiigha) — represented a reality to him ; and his 
synipatliies and interest w'ere enlisted at the most 
im])resHionable age in favour of the interpretation 
of life and duty w hich Buddhism olleied. The hold 
of the Buddhist religion upon the heart and t hought 
of the people has been very greatly strengthened 
thereby, and the faith itself preserved in comjiara- 
tive jmrity. Morally the teaching has not oerhaps 
exercised the restraining influence that miglit have 
been expected. At the present day the evil ex¬ 
ample and the low standard of living of many of 
the monks counteract the good eflects which might 
have been anticipated from the lofty theory and 
precepts of ethics which Buddhism inculcates. It 
is proWble that in early times the moral power of 
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the reli'Jl’iou.s teaching of the schools was greater, 
less embarrassed and thwarted by the inconsistent 
liv'es of the monks themselves. It has, more¬ 
over, been preservative of much that is good in 
the national Ide, and through all has declared a 
standard of correct living, and has promoted and 
maintained a national consciousness of right and 
wrong. 

Until the establislnnent of British rule no sys¬ 
tematic instruction was provided for Burmese 
girls, as for the boys in the monastic schools. 
Nunneries, liowever, existed, and an order of 
nuns, inetkilah, but tliey were comi)aratively few 
in number and of little knowledge or inlluence. 
Part of their duty was to visit the women in their 
homes and give religious teaching. In a few' in¬ 
stances also schools on a small scale were estab¬ 
lished in connexion with the nunneries, wlieie an 
elementary education was otl'ered on similar lines 
to that of the monasteries. There was no rc.gular 
system, however, and it appears to have depended 
on the imlination or cajince of the nuns thein- 
selv(!s \viict her any teaching work wois nmlei taken. 
Little is done in this direction at the jue^imt 
time. Sinc(‘ the introdmdion of Britisli (iovein 
merit, lay schools for gills as well as for boys have 
been established in considerable numheis umhu- 
native Buddhist auspices, and the.se aie found 
fieciuently in eomjietition with the (lovernment or 
mission schools. 'I'he work done in them is of a 
similar character, and the curriculum is the same 
as in the schools lor boys. I’lie standard also of 
eflectivcness is being raisiai under the .'^tlmulus of 
competition and the inlluence. of example, and 
in larger numbers the teachers employed are of 
certiticated rank, 

3. In Annam and Cochin China native .sclioohs 
are found widely distributed in some iristaruo.^, 
but apparently they liaie had no direct relatnm 
to Buddhism. In hiikkim al.'.o and the Buddhist 
States on the north and north-east border of India 
the monks occasionally undertake the duty of 
giving instruction, or gather around them a few 
pu[)ils as opportunity oilers. There exists, lro>v- 
ever, no system or rule, ami the occasional prac¬ 
tice can hardly he regarded as having exercised 
any apjircciable inlluence on the ciiaracter or 
capacity of the jieople. 

4. China.—'The Buddhist zeal for learning, wliich 
was dominant in ('liina in the early centalics, ap¬ 
pears to have been entirely lost at the ])rcsent 
tiime The monks tliemstdv(‘s are almost w'itliout 
exception uneducaLi'd and ignorant men, who are 
not held in any respect )»y the [leopic, and are 
incapable of giving instruction in any real .sense 
of the term, even if they poss(‘ss(‘d the will, 'riicre 
are, thcicfore, no native Biidilhist schools in which 
a directed and detinite attempt might be made to 
iriculeate the pririciidcs of religion or to spiead 
knowledge. Tlie education of the country is en¬ 
tirely Confuciaii and based upon Uonfucian ideaU 
(see Education [Chinese]), with which the Bud¬ 
dhist nionkii liave no concern ; and the children 
trained in the national schools learn to regard 
the monks with imlillcrence and even contempt. 
Within reiamt years large numbers of the monas¬ 
teries have been reclaimed by the Chinese Covein- 
ment, to be used as secular schools on modem 
lines, and the monks have been ejected. 

Within the monasteries also the training given 
to the novices has been of the scantiest dc-scrip- 
tion, and coniined to almost elementary nece.ssitics. 
For the most part tlie pupils who entered the 
monasteries with a view' to the monastic life were 
draw'n from the lowest classes of tlie pojiulation, 
Tliey were, therefore, as a rule posses.sed of little 
aptitude or desire for learning. The usual vows 
aie imposed, and the pupils are then taught by 


the abbot or senior monk sullicient to enable them 
to take their part in the general sei vice.s and ritual 
of the monastery and in the recitation of mas>cH. 
Beyond thi.s the training seems nevei lo go. 
The result has lieen, and is, that among a naiion 
by wliom learning is held in high honour the Bud- 
didst monks as a class are despised, and they 
exercise no inlluence for good. Buddhist nun¬ 
neries also exist ; hut the nuns no inoie command 
the respect of tlie people in general than do the 
monks. Novices are received in the temples and 
umlergo the usual ceremonies of initiation, with 
shaving of the head ; hut no schools for girls arc 
found in connexion with them, nor are any of the 
nuns dclinitcly engaged in teachiiige 

'I'he revival of interest in Chinese Bmldldst 
literature on the part of some native scholars is 
due almost cnLii<'l>, a- in Ceylon, toexanqde and 
incentive from the West. 'The literature is vei y 
extcMisivc, ami coii'-i-ts of tiaiislat ions of sained 
hooks imule fiom the Sanskiit or Bali, of many of 
wIikIi the oiigimils aie no longer extant. It is, 
thoK'Puc, <d' (lie gicatest value from the point of 
vic'v of l’>ud<!hi‘-t do( Irine ; Imt it has been almost 
entiH'ly negl(‘<‘t(‘il by ilu' Chiiu'se j)eople them¬ 
selves in favour of t h(‘ ('mitiKTaii ("lassies, and lias 
(‘xercisial 110 (‘ducativi' mtinence u])on the nation 
at large, or been a sotiice of moral or religious 
progrijs.H of any kind. Buddhism in Cliina, 111 
coiitra,st to its allilmlc and standing in some other 
countries, .seimis to have been o\cicome by menial 
and spiritual inertness and lethargy, and to liave 
long ceased to he an element tif acetuiiU in the 
intellectual life and histoiy of the naiion. 

It is not without interest, also, to note that the 
defective condition of Buddliism in China has 
anuiscd tlie sympathy of some of the moie active 
and sjnritually minded Buddhist churches of .lapaii. 
Biopo.sala have been made to send Bmhihi.st mi.s- 
sionaiies from Japan to open Buddhist mission 
schools in ("liina, where a free training should he 
given to thecliildien of the poor, w'ith the object 
not only of extending a true knowledge of Bud- 
dhist princip](*s and teaching, hut of pioimuiiig 
civilization and education in general. It is very 
probable that thus, ami in other ways, tlie newly 
awakened readiness in China to admit Wi^stern 
learning and instruction from without will show' 
itself in a revived interest in and appnu iation of 
a faith to which the jicople and land hav<^ owed 
much in the past, ami the present atrojihy and 
neglect he followed by a period of awakening and 
activity. 

5 , Japan.—In the larger smise of (ho term, 
Japan owes more e<lucallonally to Buddhist in¬ 
fluence and instruction than |)eiha|)s any other 
nation, with the possible exception of the Bnr- 
im;se ; and the Japanese have shown greater 
)ower of assimilation of teaching and example, 
)otli intellectual and moral. B. H. (JiamlMU lain, 
wiiose knowledge of ‘'I'liiiigs Jajianese’ wa.s un¬ 
rivalled, wi itcs : 

‘ All education was for centuries in Iliiddhist hands; Htul- 
dhisin lntr()diice<l art, introduced medicine, inouMed the folk¬ 
lore of the connlry, (Teulcd its dramatu' ])oetry, deeply 
influenced politics and ew'i\ sjihere of social and intclh'ctual 
activity. In a word, Ihnhilusin was the teacher under whose 
instruction the nation j{ievv up ’ • 

The same writer adds that Japanese scholars 
are usually forgetful of the fact of the paramount 
influence of Buddhism during the early and forma¬ 
tive centuries of the national life. 'I'hat inllu- 
erice lias Ixam deep and strong and lasting. And, 
although Bmldhism as a leligion was disestab- 
li.-^luid ami dismidowed in Japan forty yeais ago 
in favoui of Shintoism, its moral teaching and 
ideals, which aie tlio.se of the Mahayana school, 
remain ellective, and are probably increasing their 
I Thinyh Japaruae London, 1H9S, p. 71 f. 
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hold upon a lar^^e prop.^rtioii of the more thought¬ 
ful iinndH of tlie nation. A.s a formal religion, 
Buddhism i.s now to a considerable extent ignoied 
in da[)an, and is not likely to re-assert an extimded 
sway. 1 luring the twcdve or thirteen centuries, 
however, of h(;r more or less continuous ascend¬ 
ancy, the Buddhist missionaries were the in¬ 
structors of the nation in every department of 
learning, and the leaders in all progress ; and they 
have left a deep and permanent mark upon almost 
every department of the national life. In no 
country, not even in Ceylon or Burma, has Bud¬ 
dhism had a greater oi)j)ortunity, or mrnle ammo 
cHeetive and, on the wliole, beneficent use of the 
oj)portunity put into her hands. 

1 he details of the educational history it is im- 
])ossible to trace in the absence of direct evidence 
or of documentary records. Buddhism wjus intro¬ 
duced into Japan from Korea in the middle of the 
6 th cent. ; and it is proliable, therefore, that 
Korean monks took a large jiart in the preaching 
and dissemination of Buddhist principles. Korean 
civilization was itself, however, of cfiinese origin, 
and was wliolly, or almost wholly, exotic. ""Al¬ 
though it entered Japan by way of Korea, it was 
essentially (diinese in method and character, and 
(diinese teachers took the lead in conveying to the 
neople both the Buddliist religion and a know¬ 
ledge of the arts and sciences which it had made 
its own in the land fiom which it was derived. 
What might have been the efl'ect of the introduc¬ 
tion of Chinese (dvilization afiart from the refining 
and gentle inlluence of Jiuddhist teaching it is im¬ 
possible to determine. The two were intimately 
conjoined. And the latter was the agent or 
medium through which the former reached the 
hearts of the j)eo})le, and moulded their habits 
and lives. 

Before the opening of Japan there existed 
schools taught by the monks, known as tera- 
koya^ ‘ tem|)le-huts.’ They were not universal, 
or in connexion with every monastery ; but that 
they were to be found in etl'ective workings in most 
parts of the country is proved by the tact that 
nearly all the male population were able to read. 
Attendance at these scliools was entirely yolun- 
tary, and it is probable that the e<lucation given 
did not, in the country districts at least, go much 
beyond the elements of reading and writing. 
There were also .schools open for girls, which 
were, it may be a.ssiiined, always under the direc¬ 
tion of nuns. As a result of these scliools a large 
proportion of the women under the old rc^gime in 
Japan were literate in the sense of being able 
to read. In more recent times the system of 
national education, with compulsory attendance 
in the primary grade schools from the age of six 
to the age of twelve years, has for the most part 
superseded these schools, which find it diliicult 
to maintain themselves in competition with the 
Government institutions. A few remain, chiefly 
for the benefit of the poorer classes ; and some 
Buddhist schools of a higher grade have been 
established, supported by private interest and 
contributions. In these lay teachers are employed 
as well as monks. The total number, however, 
is small, and their influence upon the general edu¬ 
cation of the country is very restricted ; for the 
(Government system is so cornjilete in its provision 
for education, from the lowest grade to the highest 
University and post-graduate requirements, that 
there is little room or opportunity for private 
enterprise. The curriculum of the schools in 
secular subjects conforms to that of the Govern¬ 
ment regulations. In addition, Buddhist doctrine 
is taught—probably in no instance to any great 
extent—and the principles of Buddhist morality 
aie inculcated. There are also a few girls’ schoofs 


of this class, but they have little or nothing to do 
with the nunneries, and the nuns do not teach in 
them. 

In all the monasteries, provision is made for the 
flaming of the younger monks in Buddhist doc¬ 
trine and practice. The sacred books are studied 
and expounded, and the principles of the faith ex- 
j)lained and enforced. Many of the monks are 
men of c<msiderable learning as well as of piety. 
An increasing interest also is taken in the history 
and tenets of the various sects ; and in no direc¬ 
tion has the tendency to a religious revival showm 
itself more clearly than in the emphasis laid upon 
the devotional and spiritual element in the teach¬ 
ing of the Biublhist books. In the country dis¬ 
tricts there has been little movement or aw'akening 
of intmest. In the larger towms, however, jiartly 
no doubt with the polemical aim of counterw'orking 
Christian teaching and the inlluence of tJiristian 
missionary schools, a considerable increase of zeal 
and activity has l»een manifest, which endeavours 
by direct instruction, as well as by the I’ress, to 
conlirm the princijilcs of the faith in the minds of 
the |)eoj)le. Anil the monasteries have become, 
at least in some instances, centres of religious 
thought and of a real literary culture, which 
cannot fail to be of inlluence on the nation. 

Buddhist Kinchirgdvtt'n schools also exist, but in 
no great numbers. 'The suggestion of these luus 
been adopted from the Christian mi.ssionary insti¬ 
tutions, and both in form and methods the model 
of the latter has been followed. Within the limits 
of age and training there is naturally hardly any 
oriporlunity for distinctively Buddhist teaching, 
altliough the schools are under Buddhist control. 
In some instances Christian instructors have been 
employed, in view' of their sujierior technical 
capacity and knowledge. 

6 . Korea, etc. — In countiies where Buddhism 
has been a secondary inlluence, at least in locent 
times, as in Tibet, Korea, Manchuria, and Mon¬ 
golia, it is not easy to determine how much of 
e<lucational practice and the teaching of the young, 
w here this has been carried out at all, has been due 
to Buddhist example and effort. Training in doc¬ 
trine and ritual is always given in the monasteries 
to the younger monks and novices, and usually 
includes a knowledge of at least tlie elements of 
reading and writing. It is haidly probable that in 
any of these lands the education was carried beyond 
the most elementary stage. During the most 
llouiishiiig period of Buddhism in Korea, from the 
beginning of the 10th to the end of the I4th cent, 
of our era, all learning was concentrated in the 
hands of the monks, and politically, as well a.s 
ecidesiaatically, their inlluence w’as dominant. 
They cultivated the sciences and shared in the 
government of the country, using the power and 
prestige of knowledge to secure temporal advance¬ 
ment. There w'as no attempt, however, to extend 
the advantages of learning to the laity, or any 
evidence that the schools of the monasteries were 
o[)en to others than the resident monks and 
novices. In Siam also learning was cultivated, 
and in recent years has revived under royal patron¬ 
age. It was confined, however, to a minority; 
and its inlluence upon the nation as a whole was 
small, altliough it undoubtedly tended, as in 
Burma, to the preservation of Buddhism as the 
national religion and a jiermanent force in the 
national life. Astrology and magic also in some 
instances, especially in Tibet, have entered into 
the curriculum. But the introdueJion of these has 
been due not to Buddhism but to the primitive 
Nature or other worship upon which Buddhist 
forms and doctrine were imposed. 

Under ordinary circumstances there did not 
exist in any of these countries a syntem of educa- 
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tion for tlie l^iiddliint laity. Individual monks 
might, and probably did, gather around them a 
few pupils, to whom of their own free will they 
imparted elementary instruction, teaching them 
out ot the limited store of tlieir own knowledge. 
The practice, however, was infrequent, and seems 
to have entirely died out. 'Ihe almost universal 
condition of comparative ignorance and neglect is, 
indeed, in striking and not pleasant contnist to the 
habit and life of the early centuries, when, in 
(Central Asia at least, the Chinese travellers make 
reference to a stirring intellectual life in the large 
cities, and monastic establisliments on a consider¬ 
able scale with eager students of the Buddhist 
writings. It is evident tliat the influence of 
Buddhism was at that time much greater than at 
the j)resent day, and was exerted in the direction 
of literary culture and pursuits. Kec(U)t dis(;overies 
by M. Aurel Stein and others have tended to cor¬ 
roborate the Chinese accounts of the flourishing 
condition of the Buddhist faith. 

The conclusion to be drawn from a survey of the 
whole is that, with the exce})t ion perhaps of Buima, 
the early etl’orts of Buddhism for the [iromotion of 
educational training and advancement have not 
been maintained. .lajian ranks next to Burma in 
legard to the degree in whicli Buddhist dis(‘iphne 
and intellectual training have continued to exercise 
a real influence u{)on (he general populat ion ; and 
it is far in advance of Burma in tlie richness and 
variety of its intellectual inter(‘st, Ceylon is over¬ 
shadowed hy the antagonistic influence of the 
religions of India ; but partly for that reason, 
tartly in opposition to the religion of the West, 
Imklhism is there making a great effort te fri^e 
itself from foreign admixture, to re-establish the 
purity of its own teaching, and to keep and 
strengthen its hold ujion the thought and training 
of the young. It is, indeed, too early as yet to 
determine, or even to forecast, what the eflect will 
be of the religious revival within Buddhism. It is 
not a little remarkahhj that after a long period of 
stagnation and decay there is an almost universal 
awakening on the }»art of Buddhists themselves to 
an interest in their own history and doctrines, and 
a zeal for the maintenance of tlie faith, and even 
for its extension amongst foreign {leoples. Nor 
is the mov('ment by any means confined in the 
East to Buddliism alone. Theetlbrts of the latter, 
however, are more markedly on the lines of a 
literary culture and the education of the mind 
and thought. Such an appeal, ma<le on Ixdialf 
of an ancient faith with a widely renowned and 
honourable past, cannot fail to command sym- 
patliy and respect, even among those who believe 
tliat the practice and discipline of the faith are 
inconsistent with the best interests of mankind, 
and its teaching out of harmony with the highest 
trutli. 

Litkiiaturk.—T here is not much literature that can be cited 
upon the Huliject of education in niiddhisui, arid there is no 
work that atteiiij)lH to ^jive a rorinecLed view of the whole. The 
narratives of the CJliineHc monks have all been Inwislated into 
Eni^^hsh as follows; Fa-Hien, flerord o/ }\itigdo>ns, 

tr. J. Leg^e, Oxford, IHSO ; Hiuen TsiaiUg, Si-pri-ki, Unddhist 
Recordg of the Western World, tr. 8. I^eal, 2 vols., hondon, 
1906, also }'uan Chu'onq's Travels in hidia, tr. T. Watters, 
2 vols., I.o-'lon, 1904-1905 ; I-Tsing:, A Record of the Buddhist 
Relunon, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896. Works on BnddhiKin 
in tlie various countries usually contain more or l« sh detailed 
reference to the training'of the monks, e.a., R S Copleston, 
Buddhi^n in Matjadha and Ceylon'^, London, 1908, pts. v. and 
vi. ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhttnn, .StrahHl)ing, 1806, 

E p.’73-86; Shway Yoe, T/is Burtnan, his Life and Sotiunt'-^, 
ondon, 1910, chs. iv., xii., xiii.; H. Hackmann. Buddhism as 
a Relwion, London, 1910, passim ; W. E. Griffis, C(*rea, the 
Hermit Nationf London, 1905; J. H. Langford. S’/orw c/ 
Korea, London, 1911; M. Aurel Stein, Annent Khotan, 
Oxford, 1907, and Rums of Desert Cathay, lA:)ndon, 1912 '1 he 

recent policy and practice of education in Japan are most fully 
exr>ounded bv Baron Kikuchi, Japanese Education, I.ni.don, 
1»09, where will be found also references to earlier practice, 
p. 88, chs. X.. xiii., etc. The (Jovernments of Ceylon, Burma, 


and .la]mn issue annual reports on education, which are the 
authoi lUilivc blALemeiils ui the several countries. Sc* .Oso the 
artt. on Burma and Ah-sam (Buddhism in), C'khi.o.n i;, cninsM 
China (Buddhism In), etc. ^ (Ifdi-N 

EDUCATION (Chinese).—As no nation can 
vie with China in the alleged antiquity of her 
literary origins, so perhaps no nation surpas.sea her 
in the importance attached throughout her history 
to education. 

‘ If he la ruler] wish to transform the people and to perfeet 
their manncis and customs, must he not start from (he lessons 
of the scliool ? The jade uncut will not form a * eusol for use ; 
and, if men do not learn, they do not know the way (in which 
they should go). On this account the ancient kings, W'hen 
e.stahhshing states and governing the people, made instruction 
and schools a primary object' (Lx Chi, xvi. If. [SEE xxviii. 
b2J) ‘ Without t*duc.ation the nature deteriorates.' ‘If in youth 
one does not learn, how will he do when he is old?’ (Three 
Character Classic). 

Erom these quotations it is already evident that, 
as is right, education is taken to imt'in more than 
the imiiai ting of knowledge. Its aim is the forma¬ 
tion of character so as to lit a man to jilay his part 
in society, and mote narticularly in State employ¬ 
ment. f'lcvious to (tie 'I'ang dynasty (A.l). 618), 
‘letters were valued solely a.s an aid to polities, 
and scholaisbip as a proof of (jualilication lor civil 
emiiloyment’; and, if in later times ‘ letters be^an 
to assume the position of a linal cause,’ still civil 
(unjiloyment was the incentive jtrojiosed. Of the 
four clas.ses into which Chinese society is divided 
—scholars, agriculturists, artisans, and traders— 
scholars take precedence. But for the word trans- 
lateil ‘scholar’ the dietionaries give the meanings 
‘ ollicer, soldier, minister, learned man, scholar, 
gentleman ’ ; and ‘ gentleman ’ [lerhaps best covers 
all that a Chinese scholar should be. The ideal 
scholar is tliiis de.scrihed : 

‘ Early and late he [the Bcholar] atudicfi with energy, waiting 
to he qucKtioned. . . . The liohuIar’H garments and eap arc all 
fitting and becoming; he is careful in his nndertukingH and 
doings; ... he scemB to have a ditliculty in advancing, hut 
retires with ease and readiness ; and he has a shrinking appear- 
a/K'c, os if Wanting in power.’ lie guards against death, that 
he may he in waiting for whatever he may he called to , he 
attends well to his person, that he may he read> for action. 

‘ With the scholar friendly relations may he cultiv ated, but no 
atlenipt must he made to constrain him ; . . . he may he killed, 
but he cainnol be disgraced ; ... he may be gently admonished 
of his errors and fiuhiigs, but he should not have them enumer¬ 
ated to him to his face. The scholar considers leal-heartedness 
and good faith to he his coat-of inall and helmet ; ][)ropriety 
and righteousness to he his shield and buckler ; he walks along, 
In-aring aloft over his head benevolence ; he dwells, holding 
righteousness in his arms before him ; the government may be 
violentl> opjireasive, but he does not change his course—such 
is the way in which he nminlains himself. ... If the ruler 
respond to him, he does not flare to have any hesitation (in 
acce}*tiiig otlic«‘); if he do not respond, he does not have 
recourse to flattery. . . . The scholar lives and has his associa- 
ti<m» witii men of the present day, but the men of antiquity 
are the subjects of his study. . . . The scholar learns exten¬ 
sively, hut never allows his researches to come to an end ; he 
does what lie does with all liis might, bathe is never weary 
. . . The scholar, wht'n he hears what is good, tells it to (his 
friends); arul, w'heii he secs w hat is goo<J, shows it to them. 

. . (ientleness and goodiicHs, respect and attention, generosity 
and large-mindedness, humility and courtesy, the rules of cere¬ 
mony, sint^ing, ond music, these are the fjnahficatlons and 
nuinifestations of humanity. ‘The scholar posscHses all these 
qualities in union, and has them, and still he will not venture 
to claim a perfect humanity on ac.r'ount of them—such is fhe 
honour (he feels for its ideal), and the humility (witli which) lie 
(iechnea it (for himself). The scholar is not cast down, or cut 
from his root, by poverty and mean condition ; he is not elated 
or exhausted by riches and noble condition. . . . Hence lie is 
styled a scholar ’ (//i Chi, xxxviii. S-19 [SUE xxvill. 40:t~409]). 
Such a Hketch hIiowh uh the ethos of CliineHe edu¬ 
cation, and is the more intere.sting as purporting 
to come from Confucius himself. 

In very ancient times there was an ollicial whose 
title has been translated ‘Minister of Instruction.’ 
His functions, as summarized hy J. l.egge, were 
to teach the multitudes ‘all moral and social duties, 
how to discharge their obligations to men living 
and dead, and to sjiiritual beings’ {SBK xxvii. 
2111 n.). It is not easy, however, to discover 
through what machinery he discharged these 
functions. The most vivid glimpse we get of 
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ancient education is in the Analects^ which records 
the intercourse between Confucius and liis disciples. 
In his 22nd year Confucius came forward as a public 
teacher. lie tau^dit all who, attracted by his 
re})utation, were willing and able to receive his 
instructions, however small the fee they could 
all'ord. II is school was peripatetic, and the teach- 
in;^" conversational. Its note is struck in the open- 
in;^ sentences of the Analects: ‘'I'be Master said, 
Is it not [)leasant to learn with a constant per¬ 
severance and a{)plication ? Is it not delij.,ditful to 
have friends (fellow-students) comin^^ from distant 
ciuarters?’ His themes were the Hook of Hoetry, 
the Hook of History, and the maintenance of the 
Kiiles of Hropriety. He taught ethics, devotion of 
soul, and truthfulness- He attached great import¬ 
ance to the ancient poetry as an instrument for 
stimulating the mind and a.ssisting in self-con¬ 
templation, and to music, whicli, in hi.s opinion, 
as in that of Hlato, could, according to its kind, 
either deprave or correct the mind (cf. Shun Ticn^ 
cli. v.). 

8u(di instruction as that given by Confucius to 
his disci}>leM may be compared with tutorial instruc¬ 
tion of University students, and implies some pre¬ 
liminary op]»ortunities of learning. Wo find sur¬ 
viving from ancient times the names of schools of 
various grades, but little detinite can be learned of 
their organizat ion and scope. Perhaps they were 
only for the children of men of rank, though they 
may have been imitated by the non-otlicial classes. 
Probably in those early times education was left 
largely to private enterprise, as it has been in later 
periods. The Sacred ralict expressly commemls 
the founding of a family school. A wealthy man 
may invite a teacher and start a school for the 
children of himself and his friends, perhaps even 
for all the children of his clan or village ; or a 
whole village may unite and ojien a school, the 
expenses of which are met by lees or by a contri¬ 
bution from the public funds of the village. In 
tile larger towns colleges may be started pretty 
much in the same way. Such schools, not other¬ 
wise graded than by the ability of their teachers, 
have Deen the nursery of all China’s .scliolars. 
Home education, in the narrower sense of the im- 
larting of book-lore by parents to their children, 
las never counted for much in China. The mothers 
of China are for the most part too ignorant to give 
instruction, and, even where the same reason does 
not hold good for the fathers, still, opinion is 
rather against a parmit acting also as teacher 
(Mencius, bk. iv. pt. i. ch. 18). Home influence, 
however, does count, and to tell a child that he has 
had ‘ no home training ’ is reckoned a .severe nd)uke 
by reason of its obliipie reflexion on his parent.s. 
One of the Odes contains the lament of a father 
over his indocile son ; in another it is said, ‘ Our 
mother is wise and good ; but among us there is 
none good 

A well-known anecdote of Mencius’ mother both exhibits her 
solicitude to exert a njfht influence on her son’s character, and 
dates the beffinninf,f of that influence in his pre-natal days. One 
day Mencius asked his mother what the butcher w'as killing pigs 
for, and was told that it was to feed him. Her conscience 
immediately reproved her for the answer. She said to herself, 

‘ While I was carrying this hoy in my womb, I would not sit 
down if the mat was not placed square, and I ate no meat which 
was not cut properly—so I taught him when he was yet unborn. 
And now, when his intelligence is opening, I am deceiving him 
—this IS to teach him untruthfulncss,' Accordingly she went 
to the butcher’s and bought a piece of pork for Mencius. 

The education of a Chine.se youth was thus left to 
the home, and to what schools, of thi.s unollicial 
sort, might he accessible to him. Hut, though there 
have been no Government schools, it would ill 
become one who writes from the Chao-Chow Pre¬ 
fecture, which still remembers the great debt it 
owes to Han WOn-kung (A.D. 768-824), to forget 
how powerfully education in any district may be 


fostered by an intelligent and energetic- ollicial. 
Moreover, it must not he supposed that tlie intlu- 
enee of the Chinese Government has not ever been 
ellectively in favour of education. That inlluence 
has been brought to hear on the nation through 
the great system of comjietitive examinations. 
The germ of the system may he found in the post- 
otlicial examinations already in exisicnee in the 
time of Shun (2255 B.C. ), who every tbiee years 
examined into the merits of those holding ollice 
under him, degrading the iindesciving and pro¬ 
moting tlie tieserving {Shu?i Tien^ cli. v.). Hut 
in its development this post-ollicial examination 
system has been overshadowed by the [ire-otlicial. 
’riie system may be said to have reachetl its full 
develoiiment in the Ming period, and was until 
re(;ently continued under the Manebu rule, 'i'be 
whole Empire was knit together in a great net¬ 
work of examinations for an a.scen(iing scale of 
degrees, hsiu-tsai, chu-jen^ chin-shih, held periodi¬ 
cally in each county, pretecture, and province, and 
culminating in an examination for admission to 
the Imperial Acadmny (Hanlin), held in the capital 
under the immediate supervision of the Emperor. 
To the lower examinations all subjects of respect¬ 
able birth were admi.ssible, and to the higlier 
examinations all who had pas.sed the lower. In¬ 
deed, once a student had, by passing his examina¬ 
tion, got bis name on the retdster of scholars, be 
was bound to present himseli {)erio(iically at the 
examinations for the degrees he held, even though 
he did not aspire to a higher.* 

The primary object of thi.s system of examina¬ 
tions was to obtain able men for State service. 
While securing this, it gave a great stimulus to 
education, }>ut at the same time reduced it, latterly 
at least, to a narrow uniformity. In more ancient 
times, candidates were examined in the rules of 
propriety, music, arcliery, horsemanship, writing, 
and arithmetic, to which were afterwards added 
such subjects as law and military science. Hut 
latterly, however the ancient names have been 
retained, what lias been sought is neither varied 
accomplishment nor a mass of acquired knowledge, 
but rather an intimate acejuaintance with the 
classical hooks and an exquisite facility in Wen-li 
(the literary language) both in prose and verse, 
together with skill in penmanship. 

A boy who begins to attend school—usually at 
the age of 7 or 8—enters on a new epoch of his life, 
marked by the bestowal on him of a new name 
chosen by his teacher. He starts at once, with 
loud-voiced repetition, to memorize the books 
which are the scholar’s equipment, beginning witli 
the Thousand Cluiracter Primer or the Three 
Character Classic, and passing on to the more 
strictly classical hooks. Not till the memory has 
been well drilled is a beginning made in explaining 
the meaning of the books memorized, the explana¬ 
tion being a rnidrash founded, in the case of tlie 
classical hooks, on the commentaries of Chu Hsi 
(A.D. 1130-12(X)). The necessity of such ex|ilana- 
tion is obvious if it is borne in mind that V\ en-li, 
in which the hooks studied are conqiosed, never 
has been a vernacular medium anywhere in China 
at any time of her history. Pari passu with his 
reading, the pupil is taught penmanship and com¬ 
position in all the approved rhetorical forms, 
specially with a view to excelling in the famous 
‘ Eight-legged Essay.’ The result of years of such 
training is the production of a ripe Chinese scholar, 

‘ in knowledge a child, in intellectual force a giant, 
his memory prodigious, his apprehension quick, 
and his taste in literary matters exouisite ’ (Martin, 
Hanlin Papers, Istser., p. 38). Ine fact already 
mentioned, that Wen-li is not the mother-tongue 

1 A somewhat parallel system of examinations for dey^rees in 
military subjects needs only to be mentioned. 
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of any Chinaman, helps to explain why, in spite of 
all the iini)ortancc attached to education, the per- 
centaj^m oi illiteracy in China ia ho hi^^h. Martin 
estimated that the [)roportion of those who can 
read understandin^dy is not more than 1 in 20 for 
the male sex, and 1 in 10,000 for the female. Not 
even in China are all boys sent to school ; still, in 
deference to the maxim that it is culpable for a 
father to brin^^ up a son without education, even 
very poor jiarents will make shift to send their 
sons to school for a year or two. Unfortunately, 
what is ac(iuired in that time is, for the moat part, 
merely the ability to recognize and pronounce, but 
not to iinderstaiul, a number of characters ; and to 
rejieat verbatim, but equally without understand¬ 
ing, some poi tion of the books studied. If poverty 
then compels the withdrawal of the boy from 
school, the knowledge acquired is apt to be evan¬ 
escent, and is in any case useless. As might be 
expected, however, among a people so painstaking 
as the Chinese, and attaching so much importance 
to education, there are not wanting examples of 
learning successfully pursued under the severest 
stress of poverty. 

In considering Chinese po'dagogics we must never 
forget the underlying iisychology. According to 
the orthodox view, human nature is radically good, 
and IS corrupted, not by tlie breaking out of an 
internal taint, but by external infection. 'I'his 
failure to reach the deep root of evil explains the 
exaggerated view which meets us evmywheie of 
the power of example and of instruction. Refer¬ 
ence may also be ma<le to Mencius interesting 
discussion of the passion nature (l)k. ii, pt. i. ch. 2), 
and to the account given by (kuituciusof his own 
intellectual and moial (bivelupmcnt {Anal. ii. 4). 

In educational method what is most noticeable 
is the })roniinence given to memory iliscipline, the 
etlects of which are seen not only in the frequent 
aj)t (piotation of classical phrases, but in a peitect 
plague of recondite allusions. Some ^suggestive 
liints as to method are found in Li Chiy xvi. 13 
xxviii. 87); ‘ He [the skiltul teacher] leads 
and does not drag, so producing harmony ; ho 
strengthens and does not discourage, so making 
attainment easy ; he opens the way but does not 
conduct to the end, so making (the learner) thought¬ 
ful.’ 'riie catechetical method is reversed, the 
pupil questioning the teacher, wdio, as he skilfullv 
w-aits to be questioned, is compared to a bell which 
gives a sound, great or small, corresponding to the 
hammer with which it is struck. If the pupils are 
not able to put questions, the master should put 
suldects before them ; and, if then they do not show 
any knowledge of the subject, he may let them 
alone. ISo we tind Confucius saying, ‘ W hen I have 
presented one corner of a subject to any one, and 
he cannot from it learn the other three, i do not 
repeat my lesson’ {Anal, vii, 8), 

A teacher’s position is regarded with respect and 
gives him great authority over Im pupils ; and the 
latter are supj.osed to cherish a life-long deferential 
re'Uiid for their teachers. A w'cll-known hue in 
the Three Character Classic gives the C4‘inese 
‘dominie’ sutlicieiit warrant for seventy, and th 
cane and the thorns’ are noted as pait of the awe 
inspiring apparatus of ancient schools 

\Vhat has been said has reference almost exclus 
ivelv to boys. A girl has always been at a dis 
coma {Odes, il. iv. 5), and is not supposed to requin 
book-lore. According to the Li Chi, it was sufh 
cient if she learned pleasing speech manners 
to he docile and obedient, and to deal '"‘■'' J'®"" 
and silk and viands, 'I'he Chinese hnve ever bee 
imitators of the ancients, and f®.'"®'®" 
cation has llierefore been neglected, though, 
course literary ladies are by no means unknown. 
Of inore informal educational influences may be 


iientioned the constant issue of old and new' tracts, 
ortatory and dehortatory, some of which, such as 
die ‘ Family Instructions^ of Uhu Tzfi, are accepted 
IS standard works. One would like to include 
hat solitary example of Chinese jireaching, t^ie 
theial expositions of the Sacred Ivliit on the 1st 
,iul Ibth of each month ; but the exposition is a 
"ormality, and its influence nil. (Jf the Sacred 
ulict itself it is said (Martin, Hardin Papvr.s, 2nd 
er., p. 325) that ‘nothing, since the discourses of 
-lencius, gives us a better view' of the kind of 
iiorals inculcated by the head of the nation.’ Of 
ncalculahle, but doubtless great, etlect in niould- 
ng chaiacter are the numerous prtiverbs, with 
heir [uthy statements of morality and jirudence. 

d’he jiresent condition of education in Ciiiiia is 
'ery diHerent from that outlined above, Uiuler 
,he new' regime, which may be conveniently dated 
rom 11H)2 (establishment of Ministry of Kducation ; 
lote also decree of Oct. 1905 abolishing the old 
system of examination for degrees), the Covein- 
inent has issucil an ('ducational programme, with 
schools ot all giades up to a University, d'he {)ub- 
lished codii is inteie^^t ing as showing w hat is aimed 
it, but has less in it that is peculiaily Chinese, 
being based on \V<‘^tern systems. One notes w’ith 
satistaition tlie wider lange of studies, the place 
given to ethics and to physical drill, and the recog¬ 
nition of female education. 'I’he approved les.son- 
lOoks also indicate an arlvance in educational 
imOhods. The working of the scheme vaiii's 
accoiding to the interest of the ollic-ials in each 
locality. There is an inevit.'ible shortage in the 
supply of com]>etent teachers, so that we find 
schools well equipped w-ith apparatus w hich no one 
can use; and further obstacles easily ari.se from 
tlie fact that each locality has to bear the liiiancial 
burden of its ow n schools. But, if there are dilli- 
culties at present, still, with all drawbacks, the 
situation is full of promise; and one may hope 
that, when things have settled down under the 
re])ublican regime, more rapid advance will be 
made in organizing a .system of national education. 
In view of the imnortance in education of the 
religious element, which is ill provided for by the 
teaching of ethics supplemented by a perfunctory 
worship of Confucius, much may depend on the 
attitude that the educational authoiities take 
up towards Christian pupils and teachms, and 
tow'ards schools under Mission auspices w'hich 
have shown the way and are still in the front rank. 
Existing Mission schools of all grades (if they are 
educationally etheient) and the orojected (diristian 
University may be most uselul, directly and iri- 
directly, even though they fail to secure lecogni- 

tion as jiartof the Government educational .system. 
And, imlced, in complaining of the non-iecognition 
of educational institutions under foreign control 
an<l teaching a religion the foreign as.sociations of 
which are still prominent, it is easy to become 
unreasonably forgetful of the point ot view' natur¬ 
ally taken by the rulers of an ancient and proud 
people inspired by a lately awakened patriotism. 

LiTKRATURB.-7’/ir Chinese Classics (XT. by I.c^ge ‘jU 

xvi xxvii.. xxviii., Oxford, 1861 85); Morrison, UicL, td. 18 6, 
l 746 8 v VarUU’s sinologiqtces, no. 5: ‘ PraLuine (leti 

exarnenK litU'raires,’ Iniprimerie de la Mission 

hai 181)4 , Martin, f/arilin /‘apers Int nor., London 1880. 2nd 
Ber. Shanghai. 1894 ; Graybill, The hducatvmal Reform in 
C'/ima, Hongkong, 1911. P. J- MACLAOAN. 

EDUCATION {Cret^k).— Introductory.— 
form education took in the lirst period of Greek 
history we have no means of knowing ; and, even 
when we come to later times, our inlormation is 
often witliout jirecise dates. But, making allowance 
for that, we have a considerable body of ascj.rUined 
facts to rely on tor the latter part of th® Itl. oen . 
B c., for tlie whole of the oth, and for the 4th till 
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about 3‘22, the year of Aristotle’s death. With who were .serfs 

liirn nzicient (ireek thouf^^ht and ideals ended theiefore, nu(ess , i .i men of 

thoiiLdz tlie sj)irit of the Athenian system of made, as far as tiainin^ (oiild make tJicm, men of 

education did not die. hut was destined to spread coura-e and endurance^ i„snected hv 

and to exercise a ])oworfuJ inllmmce in Kome and As soon as a child ^as born, it was inspect!d by 

i.1_ 'i.' r „ At.. J.i. . . 


in other cities of the Mediterranean re^don. 

I. Homeric times.—Attempts have been made 
to j)ictiiic (ireek education during' the period when 
tlie Honn'ric poems arose (850-750 B.C. ). The 
evidence in Homer, how’ever, is mea^^re, and any 
inferences must be very uncertain. The speeches 
of Acliilles, Nestor, Odysseus, and other lieroes, 
with their persj)icuous ar^oiment, their repartee, 
irony, and patlios, imply that, while the I/iad was 
takinp^ shaj)e, orators existed w'ho could sjieak, 
and audiences existed who could appreciate the 
spoken word. Phomix claims (/I. ix. 443) to liave 
taupdit Achilles to be a sfieaker of words and a 
doer of deeds : ^vOijov re Trp-qKT-fjpd t€ 

fpywy. In those days, however, mental culture 
came mostly from sinpdn;.,^ and lyre-playing^. Hodily 
trainin'; consisted of dancinp, wrestlinp^, sw'immin^^ 
runninp^ and such like; and these wmuld be 
acfjuiied chiefly through {iraetice with comrades. 
Hy precept and (‘xamjfle, the fatlier would instil 
reiipion and morality into his boys ; wdiile the p:irls 
would learn housfdiold dut ies and the rules of an 
upripht life trom their mother. 

2. Dorian.— {a) Crete. — ‘In the normal (Jreek 
conception,’ says Jebi) {Atfir. Orators, 18!)3, ii. 14), 

‘ Socif'l y and the State were one. 'Fhe man luul 
no existence apart from the citi/en,’ And, as an 
indip^mous type of education ine.vitably haimonizes 
with the national ideal, (lic('k education is closely 
related to the (Ircek idea of citi/eiishij). Hence, 
to take one aspect, w'e find education restricted to 
the free population possessin^^ full civic ri;;hts. 
Aniori'; the Dorians, whether in (Tete or in 
Lacedienion, all whose birth entitled them to 
citizenship were bound to iinderp:o the comjilete 
course of trainiii};. In Crete the males of a certain 
number of families shared the <‘ommon meabs 
{a.v5p€ia~(jv<7<Tirla) in a common dininp^-hall (Aris¬ 
totle, Pul. ii. 10. 3). d’here the boys of those 
families lived, and received an education from 
observing; the conduct and listenim; to the con¬ 
versation of their elders, one of wdiom w'as the 
irai5oe6po<>, or superintendent of the boys of that 
house (Athemeus, 143 K)- Scantily clad both 
summer and winter, they passed tlirou*;!! a hard 
training to teach them skill and endurance. They 
were exercised in gymnastics, in handling the bow 
and other w^eapons, and in fighting—sometimes 
single combats, sometimes house with house. 
They learned also to read ; to sing hymns in 
honour of the gods, and songs to the fame of the 
brave; and to chant the laws, which w'ere set to 
music (Strabo, x. 480, 482, 483; zElian, Var. Hist. 
ii. 39). At the age of seventeen, having sw'orn to 
serve the State loyally and to hate its enemies, 
tliey were freed from the supervision of their elders 
and gathered in d7Aa(, or droves. They remained 
members of these till marriage. Each drove was 
under a caj)tain (d7eXdr77s), who had full pow'ers to 
punish, lie led them to the gymnasium for 
practice, and to the open country on hunting 
exjieditions. One drove fouglit mimic battles wutii 
another. The sole aim of the Cretan training was 
military. 

{h) Sparta .—The military ideal w'as still more 
prominent in Sparta, where the Dorians tena<uously 
clung to a traditional system which had arisen 
when they were a comparatively small band of 
invaders in the I'elojionnese, kee})ing men of alien 
race in subjection by main force. In Sparta, the 
Dorians possessed of full citizenship w'ere out¬ 
numbered by the irepiocKoi, w ho w^ere f»ersonally free 
but politically unenfranchised, and by the helots, 


the elders of the tribe. If weakly, it was exposed 
(cf. art. Children [Greek], in vol. in. p. 540); 
if strong, it w^as handed to the mother to remain 
in her care till the age of seven. Spartan discipline 
began early. The child was taught to fast, to 
kccj) from .screaming, and to overcome the fear of 
being alone in the dark. The boys were taken to 
the jmblic dinners (tpiSlria), where they learned to 
be Spartans like their fathers. 

When they reached the age of seven, the State 
intervened and carried them oil to be educated in 
public boarding-houses. They w'ere arranged in 
Aorai, droves, and tXat, troojis, under the strict 
charge of a State oflicial, the TracSordpo^. Sleeping 
on beds of straw^ or reeds, with no blankets, going 
about barefooted, clad in a single garment, and 
tintcsl in regard to food, they became inured to 
hardship, h'ood they were encouraged to steal ; 
but, it caught in the act, they w-ere jiunished, to 
make them cunning foragers in war. 'the boys in 
each house were under a ^ovdyop, w'ho was one of 
the (tpei'es, or men over twenty years of age. It 
was his duty to sujierintend their mimic battles, 
to stimulate them to smartness in foraging, and to 
train them in concise answering of problems on 
Ixdiaviour and conduct. Severe i>unisbnu*nt was 
n lbp(‘rvading. bloggers (pacmyofpupoc) attended 
tlu‘ iraiSoi'dpos; any citizen might intlict a beating; 
the /^oi/dyo/i punished dis(d)edience, bdogging- 
comp(*titions were held to d(‘cido who could stand 
the greatest number of .strokes (N'enoph. Pr.vp. 
Larrd. ii.). The chief means of education was 
gymnastics, whi(di aimed solely at develojiing 
warlike mialities, such as bodily activity and 
r)Ower8 or endurance, d'he boys learned to run, 
b^ap, play ball, swim, throw the javelin and the 
discus, ride, and hunt. d'liey also practised 
dancing. Some of the dances w'cre religious ; but 
most W'ere w'ar-dances, i.e. rhythmical marchings 
and evolutions (Lucian, <U Saltatione, 10-12; 
Athemeus, 030 K, 031 A). The gymna.stic training 
hardened, but it brutalized (Aristotle, P<jI. v. [viii.] 

4 ; Xenoph. op. cit. v. 9). Yet the Spartans were 
not without liumanizing influences, though these 
had not free play. Their music was meant to form 
character; and the Dorian mode w'as regarded as 
inspiring the hearer with lirrii and deliberate 
resolution which kept the mean between iiusill- 
animity and fool-hardiness (cf. Milton, P(ir. Lo.s't, i. 
550It’.)* They sang hymns in praise of the gods, 
and chanted the laws of Lycurgus. d'heir other 
poetry, designed mainly to stir uj) bravery and 
patriotism, consisted of songs eulogizing their 
tieroii^ ancestors and jeering at cowards. Keailing, 
writing, and arithmetic were not in great refiute, 
and seem to have been introduced comparatively 
late. Even in the 4th cent. B.C. many Spartan 
citizens were declared to be unable to read or write 
(Isocr. Pnnathen. 276 D, 285 C). But, apart from 
reading, the Spartans jiossessed literary equipment, 
acquired by memory ; nor w'ere they w'itliout a 
turn for pithy and terse speech—w hat Plato calls 
(ipaxc'Koyia ns KaKwvLK-f] {Prutarj. 342 E, 343 IB. In 
addition to their national songs and hymns, they 
knew and valued Homer (Plato, Laws, 08(J Q). 

In their eighteenth year, the youths left the 
boys’ houses, and, for the next two years, were 
styled p€WdpiV€%, i.e. those who were to be etperes 
T(iey W’ere still under strict di.scipline. They were 
trained in arms and in military evolutions ; in 
organized battles, team against team ; in hunting; 
in musical drill and choral dancing, d'hey were 
also <lispatched on secret service {Kpiarrela), when 
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cliey prowled about the country, scouting, and, if 
necessary, slau^ditering helots. On this service 
they learned to rough it, and had opportunity to 
display courage and iesource (Plato, Lm/’.v, P* C). 

In Snaita the girls had atiaining similar to tliat 
of the boys (Xenoph. op, rit. i. 4 ). They practiseil 
physical exercises — daneiio^ running, wrestling, 
leaning, throwing the javelin and the dismis—to 
make them worthy motliers of a sturdy race. 
They weie instructed in music. Youths and 
maidfuis joined in clioral songs and daiu'es. 'Die 
othei (iieeks remarked that, in spite of this train¬ 
ing, Spartun girls were not less modest or well 
hehavial. In the c.apacity of sisters, wives, and 
mothers, their opinion was res[)ected, their censure 
dreaded, their commendation sought. 

This system of education, with the stern <lis- 
ci}»Iine that pervaded Spartan life as a whole, 
crcuitiul a nation of soldiers—brave, sidf-sacrilicing, 
reverencing old age, devoted to the Stat<;, nuuiy 
with a jest and a smile to die for their country. 
Hut their morality was of the St,ate, not t?/ t h(‘ 
individual. AVhen the Spartan was free fifim 
public constraint, epp wdien he wmit abroad, la* 
was apt to degenerate. d'lie system failed t<> 
develop tlie intellect and tla^ imagination, and 
oer.sonal [lou'er of initiative (see, for vaiious peunts, 
^lutaich, Lj/riirgus, xiv-xxviii). 

3 . Athenian. — ( 1 ) Airn and scope. — Athenian 
education can he treat^sl in detail, for the sources 
of infoiIllation are fuller. 'Thi^ is fortunate, for 
two r»'asons. First, the Athenian t,ype was, with 
niodilications, the gemual Uelienic type, except 
among the Dorians, ddieii, it is of great( m- in¬ 
trinsic woitli : it gave more jilay to the individual 
nature, and sought to elVect a full and harmonious 
development of the man. Its aim, esjxMually at 
first, was distinctly ethical. The dilliuent branches 
of education weie designed not to pi'oduce scholar.s 
or musicians or athletes, but to develof) and build 
up moral qualities. It is true that this goal was 
not always reached. Sometimes balamte was up¬ 
set by too much devotion to one or other of the 
branche.s, sometimes the end was lost sight of in 
the means. No better statement in briid of the 
Atlnuiian aim can be found than a passage from 
Ibato’s Protagoras (H25 C - d‘26 F). When the 
[)roblem ‘(hin virtue lie taught?’ is stalled. Pro* 
tagoias declares the teaching of virtue to be the 
main intention in education, and man's lifig from 
tlie cradle to the grave, to be one round of 
instruction and admonition. ’riicn follows tb(‘ 
description of the Athenian training of the 
young : 

‘Ah soon as a boy uiiUcistands uhul i*? Hai<l to him, his 
nurse, his motfier, his and evrn ins father, spare 

no pains for the sole piirjiose of making him as jfood as 
possible. At the very moment when he does any act or 
speaks any word, they point out to him that one thinjt is 
just, another is unjust ; this is beautiful, that is upriy ; this 
18 iioly, that is unholy ; and they say “ bo this,” " Do not do 
that.” If he obe^ s 'wilhiiKdy, well and j^ood : if not, they 
correct him with threats and with blov^s, like one straightenmi^ 
a piece of wood that is bent and warptsl. Then, when it is 
time f*r boys to go to school, their parents enjoin upon the 
masters to pay far more attention to training in proper be¬ 
haviour than to teachuig letters and lyre-playing. 

The masters attend to this; and, when the bo}8 have learned 
their letters and are sure to understand what is written, just 
as formerly they understoorl what was said, the master places 
beside them on the benches the works of good poets for iheiu 
to read--poema abounding in moral admonitions and in narra¬ 
tives, eulogies and panegyrics of the brave men of old. These 
the Iwys are forced to learn by heart, that they may zealously 
imlUte those heroes and desire to be like them. The music- 
master, in turn, does exactly the same. He gives heed to 
inculcating self-control (<Toj4>pocrvyri), and sees to it that the ho_\H 
do no evil. In addition, when they have learned to pla\ tl)e 
lyre, he teaches them the works of other poets—Ivnc poeus 
this time —and sets the verses to music. He causes the rh>lhms 
and harmonies to dwell as familiar friends in the souls of the 
hovs that they mav be more refined, and, becoming more 
p. riiieatfd with good rhythms and good harmonies, may be 
more eflfective for speech and for action. Further, the l>o\t 


are sent to the paliestra th.at their bodies may Imj slreturthened 
La do \eoman service to tlu ir i tbeient intellect, and tlmt a bod 
condilion of body may not fone Ibem to plav the cow aid either 
in war or m any other of life’s u. tiMies this is wh.at is done 
by the parents who can best alTord it, that is to say, by the 
wealtiiy, whose sons are the earliest to go to schoof knd the 
latest to leave.' 

With this cf. Aristophanes, ('lands, 961 ff., wiiere the old 
8\Htem is euloirized as the nurse of the men of iMuriubon ; and 
Lucian, .rl/iacAanas mve de (^yinnasiis, 20 tf. ’ 

It should be noted that in Athens, a.s in Dreece 
generally, the jiriest a.s priest had nothing to do 
with education, and that tliere wa.s no direct 
religious teaching. What religious training there 
wa.s canie through learning hymns to the gods, 
Mirougli the ritual of worsliij) at home and in the 
temples, and tliioii^di the public festivals. In 
Athenian education it wa.s the jioet, not the jirie.st, 
that exerciscil a [laramount inlluence. This en- 
ahlcs us to uiidevstand Plato’s attack upon poets 
and diamatists for the jicrnicious ellect of their 
works on young and growing minds {Republic, 
d77-d97). 

In A them, as in Sparta, education was not for 
all ; but, sinc.e Athenian eitizen.sliip liad come to 
be on anotlnu' and a wider ba.sis tlian Spartan, a 
laigcr ju'oportion of the male inliabitants were 
educated 

(2) Mothers, nurses, paolagogi. — It was the 
lailici, ami not tlie (nhal elders, that in Athens 
dc( ided wlieMicr or not t he child should be roared. 
Till ihe age ol seven, children were eaied for by 
niolbcis and nurses, w ho imjiarted the rudiments 
«d Icaining in the form of lullabies and nursery 
iliyuH's, mytlis about the gods, and tales of 
iieioes, boast tables, as well as stories of ghosts and 
golilins— popixd), tpLirovda, ^(pidXrrji, \dpia (Xenojih. 
Jlellen. iv. 4. 17 ; imeian, Philops. 31. 2 ; riieocr. 
XV. 40 ; Stiabo, 1 . 19). 'I'beorists like Plato {Rep. 
377 A) bad much to say about the ethical danger 
lurking in the myths and stories. 'Po interest the 
child at this stage as well as later, there were 
the usual toys, amusements, and games—rattles,^ 
dolls, dolls’ liouses, boats, tops, hoops, sw'ings, 
hobby-horses, balls, leap-frog, ducks and drakes, 
blmdman’s Imll {fivlrda, yaX/i/) pvla), lieetledlying 
{fX7]\o\6i'0T]), balancing on an inflated wineskin well 
gnumed (djKuj\ia<jfx6s), knucklebones, hide-and-seek 
(Pollux, ix. 9911). About the age of seven, the 
boy had assigned to him an elderly slave aa his 
moral supervisor—7rai5a7arY6?. It was the attend¬ 
ant’s duly to a(‘('()mpany the boy to seliool, to 
Ihe gymnasium, or (dsewhere ; to look after hia 
maiimus ; and to lieat him if necessary. At limes, 
the sla\'(;s seleeteil were those who from age or 
jihysical disalilement were unfit for other tasks ; 
or they wme lioonsli and snoke with a bad accmit. 
Such disijualilieat ions made them ineomjielent to 
manage t lie older lads. 'I'lie sii pci vision lasted till 
the boys reaehe<i the age of si.xtcmi or even eighteen 
(Plato, Lpsis, 2U8 C, Laws, 8t)H (J ; Plutarch, de 
Kdur. Pucr. vii.). 

(3) Schools, schoolmasters. State supervision .— 
'Ibe rise of seliools followed the employment of 
writing for liteiary piirjioses. W<* hear of school 
buildings in the lieginning of the oth cent. (Herod, 
vi. 27 ; Plutaieh, Themis, x.) ; and tliey existed a 
hundred years eailier, it we may trust the state¬ 
ments of /Ksehines (c. Ti march. 9 tf.) and Diodorus 
(xii. PJ). In Athens, schools were private ventures 
and varied in kind, liciiig sometimes very inferior 
{De.iuosth. de Coron. 257 fl. = 312 fl.). 'i'eacliing 
might be eundueted in tlie open air—in some con¬ 
venient nook of street or temple. Fven the be.st 
seboolrooms weie not graml stinetiires or elabo¬ 
rately furnished. 'I'lie liead master sat in a high- 
backed eliair, tlie other masters and the boys on 
stools and bencluis. d'lie walls were hung with 

1 The renowned Archytoe invented a rat lie. wAarayv (Aria- 
totle. Pol. V. jviii.16 nd not ) 
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writin/^^-tablets, ruler^■, cases for manuscripts, am 
lyres (see, for exaiiiple, the vase-])aintin; 4 ^s), I b< 
room at times be adorned with statues o 

^n)ds, muses, and heroes, and with pictures illus 
tratin^^ scenes from flomei'. The Tithula Jliaca^ 
now in the Ca])itoline Museum at Juune, is re 
/yarded as part of a series of these illustrations. 
The school day be^an soon after sunrise,—not such 
a varialjle liour in Atliens as in our nortliern lati¬ 
tudes,—and, with a break a( midday, continued till 
just before sunset. How the day was portioned 
out amon ;4 the various subjects is unknown. Nor 
can the numi»er of holidays be precisely stated. 
Schools uould not otien on public festivals ami 
other ^mneral Indidays. W^e find fui,dtive records 
of prizc.vs ^iven after i>ublie competition, cliielly for 
athletics, but also for music and letters. 

d'lie teacher of letters {ypa/x/j.aTL(TTr)s) was not 
liif^dily lionoured, and conseipiently the best type 
of man was not always obtainable. ‘ He is dead, 
or he IS teaching letters,’ was a byword of any one 
who had unaccountably vanished. The presence 
in schools of pet leopards and dogs belonging to 
pupils (see vase-paintings) indicates laxity of dis- 
cijuine or general contempt for teachers. luician 
{Seri/oni. xvii.), speaking of what poverty diives 
kings and satraps to, classes elementary teaching 
(rd irpura SiddcrKouras ypd/xfxaTa) along with the 
hawking of smoked hsh. 

Accoiding to Plato {Crito, 50 1)), parents \vere 
ordeied by law to educate their sons in music and 
gymnastics ; but the method of enforcing this is 
not on record. 'Idle Areo[»agu.s would exercise a 
general oversight—a function which the ollicials 
called (ja)0/joctcrra/ seem to have performed in later 
times. Custom, however, if not law, made a cer¬ 
tain tincture of literary education general in 
Atliens. How much that was would vary with 
the standing and the desire of the parent, 'riiough 
the Spartan severity of flogging did not exist in 
Athens, punishment was common and severe in 
all departments of education. In the home, too, 
the rod was not spared. The general opinion 
agreed with Menander’s saying, ‘ A man un¬ 
whipped is a man untrained ^ (Xenoph. Anah. ii. 
6. 12; Herondas, Minies, iii.). 

(4) Early education: letters. — For many genera¬ 
tions the complete Athenian course consl^ted of 
letters, music, and gymnastics. At dill’erent 
[leriods and according to the boy’s social jiosition, 
these branches occu[)ied a varying number of 
years of his life. Whether the three began simul¬ 
taneously or not, \\Q cannot tell. In later times, 
for those who were able and willing, a more or 
less delinite curriculum of higher education ^ filled 
tlie years immediately preceding manhood at 
eit^hteen. 

The Athenian boy learned, first of all, to read 
intelligently — a considerable mental discipline, 
since in (Heek writing the words were continuous 
as well as without punctuation. Next, he was 
taught to read with proper articulation and ac¬ 
cent, and to bring out the melody and rhythm of 
the sentence. Ife also learned to writiu 'fhe 
scarcity of books in early times nece.ssitated much 
oral work. It was not till the age of Pericles 
(4G9-429) that books became common. Slave 
labour made them tolerably cheap, and they 
speedily came into school use. In spite of Plato s 
outcry {Frutny. 329 A, PluEdriisy 275 If.) against 
the written word as lifeless compared with the 
spoken word, biioks played an important part in 
later (ireek education. A good memory, then, 
was very important, particularly in tlie earlier 

^ To distinguish the hijfher subjects from the others, the 
terms ‘ 8e(;on<larv ’ and ‘primary’ have sometimes been em¬ 
ployed. We should, however, remember that, if used, the 
terms cannot bear their present-day precision of meanini(. 


period ; and a great amount of poetry was learned 
by heart. Jlesides strengthening the memory, 
this roused the imngination, cultivated literary 
taste, stored the mind with moral niaxim.s and 
homely wisdom, and stirred the boy to emulate 
the brave deeds of heroes. In poetry, Homer stood 
sujirenie, reverenced as the educator of Hreece, the 
matchless guide in all atlairs of life (Xenonh. 
Sympos. iii. 5, iv. 6 ; Plato, Jlc/). 600 K)- Otlier 
poets wore Hesiod, Theognis, Pliocylides, Solon, 
Mimnermus, and Tyrta^us. tFsoj) s prose fables 
were also poiuilar. 

At first arithmetic was not taught as a mental 
li.scipline, but was learnetl as of j)ractical utility, 
'fhe Greek .symbols for counting were clum.sy to 
manipulate, and calculation was perfoimed on 
the fingers, or with jiehbles, or by means of the 
i()arus. Later, when the educational value of 
Jnathematl(^s was better appreciated, geometry as 
well as arithmetic was taught. Drawing did not 
become a school subject till the 4th century. 
Aristotle approved of it, because it trained the 
eye to apiireciate beauty and enabled one to judge 
the money value of .statuary, and thus escape 
cheating (Aristotle, Fol. v. [via.] 3 ; Plato, Laws, 
S18). 

(5) Music. —Originally p,ovaLKif} had a wide mean- 
ng, and was often u.sed to include literature 
Plato, licp. 376 F) as well as music, the nar¬ 
rower .stmse to which the w'ord canuj later to be 
restricted. In Greek schools, music was both vocal 
and instrumental, 'riiough the nnisic-master was 

ailed KtOaparTij^, it >va.s not on tlie KtOdpa —a [iro- 
fessional instrument—but on the Xdpa that boys 
earned to play. After the Peisian War the 
or tape, was in vogue, but later it fell into disfavour. 

It distorted the player's face (Plutarch, Alcibiad. 
li.); he could not sing w’hile playing; and its 
music was held to be exciting. 'I'he last reason 
8 the strongest, and harmonizes with the Greek 
conception that music should be studied, not 
merely as an accomplishment to occupy leisure 
moments or entertain a social circle, but mainly 
as the chief developer of character. For music did 
more than stir the feelings, it created ethical 
puihties. I'be diflerent modes of music jiroduccd 
each a particular ty[)e of chaincter. The Dorian, 
for example, was manly, strong, ami dignified ; 
the Lydian, soft and efleminale ; the Phrygian, 
jiassionate and exciting. 'I'he Greeks, however, 
did not love instrumental music by itself. Sounds 
without w'ords never appealed to them as the 
highest art. 'I'he boys diligently learned by heart 
the vei.ses of the lyric poets for the jiurpose of 
singing. They were carefully instructed in rhythm 
and metre, and in enunciation. It is tliis belief in 
he ethical importance of music that exfilains 
Plato’s and Aristotle's demand for the State to 
regulate music in the schools, since only thus would 
pioper rhythm and harmony be {)roduc:ed in the 
.soul (.'\iistotle, Fol. V. [viii.J 3 and 5-7; Plato, 
Hep. 398-401, Laws, 654, 812 ; Polybius, iv. 20. 4). 

( 6 ) Gynuuistics. —The Greeks attached particular 
mportaruic to physical education. It began at an 

early age : exactly w hen, we do not know'. From 
aliout the a«^e of fifteen on to eighteen, a very large 
amount of time w’as devoted to gymnastic exerci.ses ; 
and all through life a citizen was expected to keep 
limself in training. It was his duty to be fit for 
ivar (Xenoph. Memor. iii. 12; Plato, F/uedrus, 
239 C); and it was an object of ambition, espiu i- 
lly for the leisured, to possess a tine physical 
rarne. Perfect bodily condition, also, was neces¬ 
sary for good health, and as a basis for a sound 
,nu vigorous mind (Lucian, Anneharsis, 15). 

While using the term yv/j.va(TTLKi^, we must dis- 
inguish the jraXalarpa from the yop-udaiov. The 
brmer means, regularly, a private school for train 
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ing boys ; the latter ^vas a j)ublic resort for practice 
bv the ephcbi and older men, as M’ell as a training- 
place for competitors in tlie games and for profes¬ 
sionals. In later days we find the words used in- 
dillerently: yvixvd<jLov being also applied to the 
boys’ tiaining-school, and iraXaLcrTpa to })art of the 
yv/xifd(jLov. The latter name indicates that those 
exercising were yvixvol, naked or lightly clad. The 
palaestra, in charge of a 7 rai 5 orpi'/ 5 i? 7 s, was an en¬ 
closure with a lloor of sand, open to the sky—to 
inure the boys to the sun—and, if ])0S8ihle, near a 
running stream. A i)lunge in the stream or a cold 
bath concluded the exercises, after the sweat and 
dust had Is'cii scraped ofl by the arXeyyfs—esj>eci- 
ally nee<]lul for wrestlers, whose bodies were 
always oiled. 

We do not know the exercises for diderent ages, 
but they would be gra<luated from easy to (liflicndt. 
Wherever possible, the movements were })erformed 
to the sound of music. Among the earliest exer¬ 
cises weie ball-playing, swimming, and deport¬ 
ment. lion’s, for exami)le, weie carefully trained 
to sit proj)erly and to walk gracefully (Pollux, ix. 
lOdll. ; Lucian, Lrxiph. 5). 'the course included 
also x^^povo/j-ia, or rhythmic movementjof the arms, 
Icajofrog, ro}te-(diml)ing, running, jumping, throw¬ 
ing the discus and the javelin, wrestling and box¬ 
ing (Athena'us, (>29 11 ; vase-paintings). To the 
(Ireeks, dancing meant the meas\ire<l motion of t he 
whole bod}^ often minudicof some action or scene. 
In Athens, dancing fell into disfavour in the educa¬ 
tion of boys, exce])t for those who took j)art in the 
chorus at some public festival (Xenoph. Syjyipos. 
ii. loth). 

'I'he last 3 ’ears of the hoy’s training were very 
hard in n gai’d to diet as well as exercises. And it 
heoanio ehsai- to the wisest thinkers that this severe 
]>hysieal strain militated against intelhxdual work, 
d'lie iilollziiig, also, of the athlete led to profes- 
si«)nali.sm. Pure athhdieism, instead of creating 
1)1 ave and strong warriors, merely hrutalized ; and 
th(i rcs\ilt was a body useless to the State, hec.ause 
disj)r()portionately developed (.Vristotle, Pol. v. 
[\ iii.J-4; Ihirii). fr. Autubjeus \ Xenophanes, Elcgieify 
ii.). 

While the Athenians sought to foster tlie exer¬ 
cises that ^^o\lId devclo]) pluck and intellig<mce, 
we miss among (Lem ^^hat is considere<l an invalu¬ 
able part of our school games —the forming of clubs, 
the imunlau'sof which discipline themselv(*s in .self- 
govei’iiment. 

(7) Higher ed neat ion : the Sophists. — \n early 
days, as we have seen, instruction in y/^d/^/tara and 
fioixjLKi] generally ceased when the hoy was about 
the age of fouitemi. I'he sons of the wealthy 
might then do as they j)l(\‘ised ; others must think 
of lit ting themselves to earn a living. We should 
remember, however, that Athenians of all ages and 
ranks, though not at school, were always under 
the iiitclh'ctual and lesthetic inlluenees of their 
common life—inlliicnci's emanating fiom rha.p- 
sodists and oratois, from statues and aichit<'elure, 
from dramas and festivals. Hut about 4.>0 n.C. 
the feeling arose that ability to read and wiite, to 
sing and jilay the lyre, to recite poetry, was not a 
complete education. The demand for a wider and 
more atlvanced (anirse called forth a su})ply of in¬ 
structors in all kinds of subjects—mat hematics 
(comprising the science of number, geometry, 
astronomy, theory of music) ; rhetoric, political 
and forensic ; the art of disputation ; literary criti¬ 
cism ; grammar; etymology; correct diction ; dis- 
crimination of synonyms; geopa[)hy; natural 
history; rhythm and metre; dialectic; ethics. 
For a century the lecturers on the.se suhjects-- 
collectively designated the Sophists—dominated 
the general or liberal education of Greece. Some 
of the best known Sophists were Protagoras, I ro- 


dicus, Gorgias, Polus, Thrasyniaclius, Kverius 
llijipias, and Isocrates. The hearers who Hocked’ 
to them were of all ages, and many of the lectures 
must Ii.ive been l)(‘youd the comprclieiision of 
younger minds. Hut much was suitable fur boys, 
and came to be part of the ordinary school eurri- 
culum. The Sophists sometimes claimed not only 
to supply knowledge, but also to j)re])are a man for 
civic lile, besides imparting accomjilislimeiibs and 
general culture (Plat o, Rep. 5180, GOOO; Protnn. 
314, 318, 349; Apol. 20 H). Plato and Aristotle 
vigorously assailed the Sophists on the score of 
Kupfuficiality and for ludieviiig education to be 
iilentical with the absorbing of iiitclbadual results. 
Hut \N bat the Sophists tauglit—especially grammar, 
style, interpretation of poetry, and oratory—had 
positive merits.^ 4'heir method, however, was 
often marred by their ])reference of style to matter 
ami of dazzling eilect to accurate statement or 
reasoning (I’lato, Rrotagoras, Gorgias^ Soj)/iist ; 
Aristotle, Soph. Elenvh. i., xi., xxxiv. ; Aristopli. 
Clouds \ cf. II. Jackson, art. ‘Sophists,’ in 

In the 4tli cent. I lie jihilosophers ousted the 
Sojibists fn/in their domination over the higher 
b'ai uing. I'lato IcctariNl in t he Academy at Athens, 
where he was succee<led tirst by Speusippus and 
then by Xenoerates. In the Lyceum, Aristotle was 
head of a seminary of univeisal knowledge. 

'I'he deep interest in education at that period, ns 
well as the searchings of heait amid the conflicting 
subjects and methods, may he gathered from the 
tlu‘one.s of education (hmi set forth—Plato’s in the 
Repnhlie and tlie Laws; Xenophon’s in the Cyro- 
jxrdia; Aristotle’s in {,\\q Politics and the Nieom. 
Ethics. Though it belongs to much later times 
(c. A.D. 100), we may here mention Plutarch’s 
sketidi, de Educatione Pucrormn. 

( 8 ) The ephebi. —On reaching the age of eigliteen, 
the Athenian boy, though he did not yet rei'cive 
full rights of citizeiishi{), was no longer a iniiior. 
The State took complete charge of his training for 
two years. He had first to jiass the siTufiny 
(6oKifxa(Tta) of his township (5^/xos), to see if he was 
of flawless descent and of mature age (Aristotle, 
A then. Constit. xlii.). If he passtal, he was icgis- 
tered in the roll {Xy^iapxiKdu ypa.ix(xarGov)^ and uas 
now 

Thoiij^h tins custom must be ancient, its orij^in is hurie<l in 
obsiMjnpv Tiie word !<j)r}^o<: docs not soeni to oc('ur m litera¬ 
ture before Xenophon (o. 370 H.C.), and the cirlieHt of the 
in8cri})Liou8—the clnef soureoR of iiiforinution about the epfiehi 
—hcloru<^8 to 334-3 {ClA iv. ii. 674 d). 

In the temple of Aglaurus the youth swore never 
to disgrace his ariii"^ or desert a comrade ; to liglit 
for liomo and temple; to leave his country better 
tban he found it; to obey the magistrates and the 
laws; to ojipose any violation of tlie constitution ; 
and to lionour the national temples and religion 
(Pollux, viii. 105 f.; Plutarcli, Alribiad. xv. ; 
Demostb. Fal. Leg. 346 ^oOd). 'I'lie cpheM of each 
tribe were under a supeiintendent {aujtppoviar^^), 
who bxdvcd after their disci))line and morality. 
Over all the ephebi was the president. 

The <Tco 0 /)oxt(TTaf were paid by the State, which alsc 
provided money for the maintmiam^e of tin; youths 
in training. As uniform, these wore a cloak, or 
xXa/xes, and a broad-brimmed hat, or nlraaos (Pollux, 
x. 103 f.). They were sent to do garrison duty at 
Munyc.liia and Pirauis. 'I'liey bad now mucli lianler 
gymnastic exercisiis, and began regular military 
training under military oHicers. 'I'beir lieavv 
duties, however, were lightened by the festivals 
and games, in wliidi they took a prominent part, 
and by visits to the theatre, where snecial seats 
were allotted to thorn. At the en<i of tlie first year 
of training, the ephebi displayed their proficiency 
at the Great Dionysia, when each was presented 

1 Notably the work of Isooratea (see Jehb, Atffc Orators, 
ii. :miT ) 
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with a piiield anil a spear. Any one whose father 
had died on tlie held of Ijattle received a complete 
suit of armour. They now acted a.s patrols 
{TTfplTroXoi), patrolling the frontiers (Xenonh. (^e 
Vect. iv. 52), and occupying the guard-liouses 
(TrepnrdXta). The cphehi of each tribe \vere in suc¬ 
cession stationed at the various [joints, and thus 
became familiar with the dill'erent Jo(!aliti(is. At 
the end of the two years, they were available for 
military duty at home and abroad. 

Toward the (hose of the 4th cent, this .service 
seems to have become voluntary, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, restricted to the wealthy. The number of 
epJiebi decreased. Koreigners were admitted, and 
tnere was no age-limit. As time went on, intel¬ 
lectual studies were added,—literature, rhetoric, 
philosophy,—which by and by disjjlaced the military 
training. We lind a stalt of jjiofes.sors, numerous 
students and students’ clubs, a library—in fact, 
what has been termed the University of Athens, 
drawing its members from all quarters of the 
civilizc<l world (see W. W. Capes, Univcrs\t]f Life 
in Anr{r7?t Athen.<{, 1877). 

(9) (jIj'Is .— Unlike the Snartans, the Atlnmians 
jxirmitted no kind of public education for girls. 
This was in keeping with the seclusion, almost 
Oiiental in character, in which Athenian women of 
the u[)per classes were ke[)t—a seclusion more or 
less common throughout Greece except among the 
Dorians. A girl-wife, fifteen years of age, is 
described by Xenophon {Oecononi. vii. 5) as having 
been very carefully brought uj) to see and to hear 
as little as possihle, and to ask as few questions as 
possible, in Athens, then, what girls learned they 
learned at home. Though some could read and 
write, very few received any intellectual training. 
They were taught to sing, to play the lyre, and to 
dance ,• bands of girls danced at the fest*lvals. But 
it was chiefly in household duties that the Athenian 
girl was drilled. She must be able to spin and 
w eave, to knit and sew, to cook, to superintend the 
female slaves, to nurse the sick, and geneDilly to 
manage the household (Xenoph. op, cit. vii. 611’.). 
Wise mothers w'ere also examples to their daugh¬ 
ters in purity of life and propriety of behaviour. 
Ncitlier in [irivate nor in public had Athenian 
women the status or the influence of their 8{)artan 
si^Uws. Plato’s proposal [Rep. 451 tk), that women 
should be educated along with men, was extremely 
audacious. No less audacious was his admission 
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EDUCATION {Hindu).—I. Hindu education 
associated with religion.—Prom the earliest period 
of their hi.story the Hindus have hiuiu accii.stomed 
to as.sociate education, like all the other dejiait- 
merits of their social life, with religion. As we 
shall see (§6), the youth of the ‘ twicc-horu ’ classes 
were prepared for admi.ssion iiitij the Hindu ranks 
by a .solemn rite of initiation, which was im¬ 
mediately followed by a rumr.sc of instruction in 
the .sacred literature, dogmas, ami ritual of the 
national religion ; and tliey were thus tiaincd to 
share with their brethren tin? piivil('ges and obli¬ 
gations of the caste to wliich they belonged, d’his 
practic(% sanctified by that devotion to usage and 
custom which is one of the predominating inllu- 
enees that guide the course of the Hindu’s lif<q 
has fiersisted down to the present day ; and, 
though the people liave now readily ar'cejited the 
system of national education which the British 
Government, jiledged to an attitude of neutrality 
tow'ards the multitudinous beliefs and usages of 
the native population, has organized, the duty of 
the parent to carry out the religious rites of educa¬ 
tion and moral training remains unafleetcd. The 
diflieultyof reconciling the wdde-Hjircad desire of 
the people for tin? religious and moral training of 
the child with the danger of State interference 
with the divergent religious beliefs of its subjects, 
is one w'liich the Government of India sliares wdth 
those of many other [leoples in the West. 

2. Education during the Vedic and Brahmana 
periods. —The Vedic literature, composed or com¬ 
piled by various [joet.s, naturally involved a course 
of training in the due recitation of the hymns ; 
and, as tlicse formula! came to be adopted in 
religious and magical rites, w'here every word was 
momentous, each gesture and movement of the 
reciter fraught wdth mystery, tlie need of training 


of wmmen to his lectures in the Academy (Diog. 
La(!rt. iii. 31). VVdiat {jrovi.sion was made in later 
centuries for female education, we (!annot tell. 
An inscription from Teos, of late hut uncertain 
date, records the .selection of three ma.sters to teach 
girls 08 well as hoys. That the higher learning 
was unusual for Greek girls c. a.d. lUO niav he 
inferred from Plutarch’s emphatic recommendation 
[Conjug. Pra’.rept. xlviii.) that they should .study 
geometry and philosophy, to preserve their minds 
from frivolity and superstition. 

(10) Athens and Sparta .—Contrasted wdth Sparta 
and its narrow' hut delinite aim of creating a 
nation of sturdy warriors, Athens, wliile ever keep¬ 
ing in view the needs of the State and rounding 
oT tlie hoy’s education wdth a military training, 
sought to (leveloj) the whole man. The Sjiartans 
learned reading and writing hecau.se of their 
practical utility ; the Athenians held that to hunt 
everywhere after the useful is, as Aristotle re¬ 
marks [Pol. V. [viii.] 3 ad fin.), by no means be¬ 
fitting tlie high-souled and the free. In Sparta 
nothing was relied on hut continual e.^ ion age : 
Spartan boys, writes Xenophon [Rr,.sp. Laced, ii. 
11), could never evade a ruler’s eye. The Athenians 
allow’eii the utmost liberty, and trusted to tlie 
restraining influence of their common civic life 
(Pericles’ speech [Thucyd. ii. 37 fi’.])- 


to lit tlie priest or medicine-man for the due jier- 
formance of his ollice became increasingly ap- 
[larent. We thus lind in the Veda records of the 
meetings of [iriests to discu.ss religious topics, and 
of the issue of diplomas to students (pialifying 
them for admis.sion to the sacrificial rites, while 
those will) failed to attain the necessary standard 
of know ledge W'ere degraded to the rank of plough¬ 
men [Rigv. X. 71, vii. 103. 5; M. M. Kunbe, Vicis- 
situdes of Aryan Civilization, 1880, p. 129 f.). This 
form of instruction, as the contents of the Veda 
underwent the criticism of interjireters, develojied 
into the establishment of various schools of com¬ 
mentators (A. Weber, Jlisi, of hid. Lit., 1882, p, 88; 
H. T. Colehrooke, Essays on the Rel. and Philos, 
of the Hindus, 18,38, p. 189 ; Vishnu Purdna, ca[). 
iii. iv., tr. H. 11. Wihson, 1840, p. 27211.), This 
tendency increased, w'ith the advancing develop¬ 
ment of ritual in tlie lirfthmana jieriod, w hen the 
education of the Brahman student [brahmachdri) 
became fully organized. 

‘ Instruction is no longer merely concerned with domestic 
traditions. The student travels to a distance, and attaches 
himself to now one, now another teacher of renown ; and the 
itinerant habits thus produced must have contributed not a 
little to imbue the Hrahmans with the feeling that they formed 
a class by themselves, in the midst of the small tribes of people 
into which Aryan India was at the time divided. This appren¬ 
ticeship, which was at the time a noviciate in morals, was a very 
protracted one, for “ science,” they used to say, “ is inbnite ” ' 
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(A. Harth, Retiginm of India, 1882, p. 46 ; for the Wand^rjahre 
of Brahman studenta, see C. H. Tawney, Kathd-aant-sdgara, 
1880, i. 196, quoting O, Buhler, Introd. to the Vxkmndiikade- 
vacharita). Amojig these schonls, those at Taxila or Takslias^ila, 
the modern Shahdheri, KurukHiietra in the E. Banjah, and tJie 
famous schools of logic in the East were the most important 
(V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India‘S, 1908, p. 67, n. 1 ; J. \V. 
M'Crindle, Anc. India asdesnnhed in Classical Lit., 1901, p. ;i;i, 
n. 4 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Ihiddhist India, 1003, pp. 8, 203 ; 
R. W. Frazer, Lit. Hist, of India, 1898, pp. 4, 67). 

3 . Education in Buddhist times.—Wiicn lind- 

dhism beoanio fully organized in N. India, the 
establishment of tlie nioriastie communities gave 
a powerful inlluence to education. One of the 
most important of these seats of learning was the 
monastery {sahghdrfnna) at Nalanda, near Kaja- 
griha, the modern Kajgir in the I’atna Distri( t, the 
headquartersof Indian Buddliism, founded byAsoka 
(V. A. Smith, ed. 1909, p. 110 ; lGI\x\. [1908J 

72 ), the system of training at which is described by 
the Chinese pilgrim, lliuen 'rsiang (S. Heal, Bud- 
dhitit Records of the Western World, ISSgii. 17011'.). 
Cf, the account of tlie monastery at Henares {ib. ii. 
45 f.). Hindu and Huddhist learning attiaetial 
the attention of Megastlienes during his mission 
(302 B.C. ) to the court of (Oiandragupla (Strabo, 
XV, 58-60, in J. W. M‘Ciindie, Anc. India as de¬ 
scribed by Meyasthenes and Aman, 1877, [). 97 lb). 

This system of Buddhist education survives to 
the jirc'sent day in the luonastevie.s of ('eylon, 
Tibet, and oIIhu parts of l^a''t(un A.^ia. Set*, 
further, art. h'DUCA'i’lDN (liuddiii.st). 

4 . Hindu monastic education. — d'he modern 
Hindu monasteiies {ninth), .^uch as tlio'^e of the 
Jains and the ascetic orders like the Yogi^, Sann- 
ya^is, or Udasis, are so caretully guard(‘d tiom 
intiusion by Kuioi'can observes tliat litth* is 
known of the monastic organization or of the 
system under wliicli the novices are trained. For 
a geruTal sketch, see H. H. Wilson, Essays and 
Lectures on the Reliyions of the Hind as ^ 1801, i. 
48 fb ; BU XV. pt. i. 14711'. The training, such as 
it is, is supervised by tiie prior (niahant). High 
priests, called Tambirans, ot monasteiies (niattani) 
in the Tamil country lecture to students {(Jomni. 
Rep. Ed nr. Madras, 1884, p. 07). 

5 . Education under neo-Brahmanism. — When 
Brabmamsm revived in a new and mure vigorous 
form after the decay of Buddhism, the education 
of tlie youth was regulated by tlie code of social 
li'gislation which has come down to us in the 
Institutes of Manu and tlie other law literature, 
the former being originally a local code wliich 
as.sumed its present shajie not later than A.i). 2()0, 
and is now generally nccepted as the rule of re¬ 
ligious and social life among all the higher classes 
of Hindus (A. Macdonell, Skr. Lit., 1900, p. 4 l' 8). 
The restoration of Biahmanism to pojuilar favour, 
and the associated revival of Sanskrit learning 
dui ing the Gujita period, first became noticeable in 
tlu‘ ‘Jnd cent. A.D., were fostered by the Western 
satraps in the 3 rd, and made successful by the 
Gupta emperors in the 4tli cent. (V. A. fSmitli, 
Early Hist, of India 287). 

'The systematic cultivation of the sacred »»cience8 of the 
Rrahinaiis began and for a long tune had it« centre in the 
ancient Sutrakaraqas, the schools which hrsi collected the 
fragnienliiry doctrines, scattered in the older Vedic works, and 
arranged tlieni for the conveniem'e of oral instruction in Sutras 
or strings of aphorisms. To the subjects wliu-h tliese schools 
chiefly cultivated belongs, besides the ritual, grammar, plio- 
neticj^, and the other so-called Ab^ras of the Veda, the sacred 
law also. The latter includes not only the prci epts for the 
moral duties of all Aryas, but also the special rules regarding 
the conduct of kings and the administration of pistico’ ((i 
Buhler, ‘The Laws of Manu,’8fi7t.' xxv., Introd. xviii.; cf. the 
same author's Introd. ‘Sacred Books of the Arya-s,' SBE li. 
and xiv.). 

6. Education according to the Laws of Manu. 

—It must ho rememhertid that this legi'^latioii 
applies only to the Aryan or ‘ twiee-horn ’ man, 
the SQdra being forbidden to fulfil the sacred law, 
except certain portions of it (x. 126, 127); to hear. 
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learn, recite, or teach the Veda (hi. 156, iv. 99 x 
127) ; to receive spiritual advice from a ihaimian • 
hut in times of di.stress a student may learn tlie 
V eda from one who is not a Brahman. 

The student who devotes hunself to sacred learniiii: should 
Ir.st undergo inituifion {npanayana), i.e. iioe.stiiure \\ith the 
simred thread {y a) dopant a), in the lifth year after cm.’ei.tion 
( 11 . 37); he should wear the skin of a blac'k antelope smated 
k^'^nnent, while hia under dress 
should be of hemp, flax, or wool (li. 41) ; he should procure his 
food by begging under strict regulations, and eat it with special 
precautions ( 11 . 49 (T.); after the rite of iiutiatinn, the teacher 
{acharya, gum, hi9 assistant being called upadhyaya) should 
instruct his pupil in the rules of personal imritication, comhu't 
fire-worship, and twilij^lit devotions, but, before the student 
begins the study of tlie N'eda, he must sip water in accordani'c 
with the sacred law, join his hands (brahinadjah), clasp the 
feel of his teacher, and touch his right and left foot with his 
hands (ii. 711). he must begin and end the les.son when ordeied 
to do 80 , and he must at the beginning and end recite the 
mystic svllable O/b, because, unless this precedes and follows 
his leaiiiiiig will slip or fade away ( 11 . 73 f.). The rules of 
beliaviour uf the pupd towards his teacher are carefully pre¬ 
scribed He must, «iiinng the period of inst riu'tion, if. until 
he 18 allowed to reluni lioine (naTnacfTrlu/ui) after complet ing 
his couisoof instruction, do what is benellcial to his teacher; 
never olFend liini ; /etch water, firewood, /lovver. 9 , cowdmig, 
earth, and the sacred ^-mia-grass for his use; controlling his 
body, 8])oech, i-^rgans, and iiuiid, he must stand before him with 
Joined hands . he must eat less than usual in his presence, wear 
less line garmpiit.s and onianicnts, rise earlier, and go to bed 
later; he iiiusl not converse with his teacher while reclining, 
silling, eating, or w'lih averted face; he must observe strict 
rubs of meet mg and addressing him (ii. 108, 141, 182, 192 ff.); 
whenever persori.s justly censure or falsely defame hi8 teacher, 
he must ('over his ears, or Dave the place, and he who defames 
a lea( Ik r shall be amerced in a heavy tine (li. ‘2()0f., vim 276). 
He i.s Mibje( t to vai lou'i tiiluis, all things savouring of a In xunous 
life b< mi, sj)e( tally j.rohibaed (li. 176 ff.), *A Brahmai.ia who 
serves his teacher till the dissolution of his body, reaches forth¬ 
with the eternal mansion of Brahman' (li, 244) Duimg the 
coursi' of instruclion lie must study the whole Veda with the 
Raha'-yas, or neeret exjdaimtioiis of the Veda, that is to say, 
th(.‘ rpaiii^iads, and pei form at the same time various j>re- 
scribed austerities and vows (11 166). He must give no fee to 
his teacher while under instruclion, but jiiovide a suitahle 
reward for the veneiable man when his course is complete 
fii. 246) The vow of studying the Veda under a teacher must 
he kept for thirty-six y cars, or for a half or a ipiailerof that 
period, or until the student is proficient ( 111 . 1) l.lsewhere it is 
ordained that the piijnl shall live with his teaclier for the 
fourth part of his life, and the second iimirter at Imme as a 
married liouseholder (iv. 1). Casting olT a tciu'her is one of the 
mohi deadly siiiH (\i GO); and the penultii's for \ lolation of the 
bed of the teacher by his pupd are of the most sLnngcnt kind 
(ix 236, 237, xi. 49, 66, 104 f.). iSm'h an offender is liable to 
numerous Irnrisimgraiions into grasses, trees, ( recpi-rs, or 
noxious animals; hut a form of penance seiMires piinllcalion 
(xm 68, xi. 262). Brahman students on the completion of their 
course are to be honoured, for money given to I'.rahinaiyas is 
‘an imj>enBhable treasure for kings ’ (v d. 82). 'I'lie Idng shall 
protect the proiiertv of a pupil while he is under instruction; 
the pupil ia mcapakle of being a witness in a court of justice, 
and he Is relieved from the payment of ferry tolls (vin. 27, G6, 
407), Education was thus regarded as the first of the four 
stages (ailrama) into which the life of the Hindu was divided 
(.M. .Monier-VV illiains, Brahmanism and Hinduism^, 18!»1, p. 
.302 f ). An interesting survival of this rule is found in the 
cii'^tom at a modern Hindu marriage, when the firidegroom 
makes a formal attcmjit to start for Benares to undergo a 
j)enod of study {kasiyntra), from which he is with difliculty 
dissuaded hv his relations. (See a more rietailed analysis ot 
these regulations in Calcutta Revic.io, iii. (1846J 21Gff.) 

7 . Hindu education in later times.—(a) Under 
Muhammadan rw/d.—'Flie ellect of the Miiliarn- 
iiimlan coriijiiost wji.s (iisa.strous to the Bialiiiian 
cii-ste ; the of princely lilierality were dried 

up, iiiaiiy of tlie .siicred texts were destroyed, and 
tlie great periodical festivnls were in a great 
measure discontinued (A. liarth, 89 11'.). 'I'lieir 
.sacred places, temples, inonasteries, and eolleges 
were in many placi's destroyed. As an examjile, 
when Bakhtiyar I'vl.dji captured Bihai about a.D. 
1297, 

‘most of the inhaltiUvnts (jf the place were BrUbniuns with 
shaven heads. They were put to death. I-arge nuinliere of 
hooks were found them, arul, when the Muli.uninadaiiH huw 
them, they eallefl for some persons to explain their contents, 
but all the men had been killid It was discovered that the 
whole fort and city was a place of study ' (8ir H. M. Elliot, 
Hist of India. 18G7-77, 11 . ;'.(M)). 

'I'lie eiiligliteued emperor Akhar, however, was a 
pall oil ot learning, and directed that translations 
of several of the sacred Ixioks of the Hiiulus sliould 
be pre[)ared (G. B. Malleson, Akhar, 1890, p. 166f. j 
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II. lilochniann, vlm-t-ylA-iari, 1873, i. Introd. vii. f. 
103 IK). 

{b) Under British nde. —Wlien tlic British, by 
virtue of a ^^rant from tfie emperor SIuili 'Alain, in 
A.l). 1705, obtained tlie civil authority {dirrmi) of 
Ben<j;al, Ibliar, and Orissa, tliey found cla.s.sica 
education in a dejiressc.d condition, the re.sulL o1 
the loii^; period of anarciiy winch prevailed <lurin;jj 
the decay of tlie Mu^^lial Itmpire. A numher o" 
scattered institutions (lo/) were devoted to Sanskri; 
instruction accordin^^ to the ancient system, t'ol 
leges of tins type still survive in the Tolsof Nadiya 
or Nabadwip, which are finishing - schools for 
Brahman students of logic, as Rarhi or Bardwai 
is for gianimar, and Krishnagarh for law, receiving 
many students of middle age wlio come from j)laces 
as far distant as Assam {C(dcutta Revieu\ vi. [1840] 
421 ir. ; Itcport of Brof. E. B. (Jowell, Calcutta, 
1867 ; lUl xviii. [1908] 281). 'Khe Covernor- 
(nuieral, Lord Minto, in his Minute of 6th March 
1811, nroposed that Sanskrit Colleges should he 
ojK3ne<l at Nadiya and 'Kirhut, a jiroject to which 
sanction was refused {('ale. Rev. iii. [1815] 257). 
An instructive account of the state of classical 
learning in W. Bengal, which proved that the 
instruction was feeble and unscientific, will he 
found in the survey of that jiortion of the province 
carried out by K. Buchanan Hamilton between A.D. 
1807 and 1814 (M. Martin, Eastern India, 1838, i. 
134 L, 485 tr. ; ii. 101 IK, 428 IK, 705 tK ; iii. 128 IK). 
The contruversy beUveen classical and Western 
education was finally closed b}' the celebrated 
Minute by Macaulay in 1835, in which he wrote: 

‘The qu©6iion before U8 is simply whetlicr, when it is in our 
power to teach this lani^iiajfc, we shall teach lanKurntfes in 
which, l)y universal confession, there are no books on any 
subject which di-scrvc to he compared to our own ; wliether, 
when we can teach t^uropean science, we shall teach systems 
which, by universal confession, wlierever they differ from those 
of Eur^qie, (lifTer for the worse ; and whether, when we can 
patronize sound nhilosopiiy and true history, \se shall counten¬ 
ance, at the punlic expense, medical doctrines which would 
dis^frace an Enjrlish farrier, astronomy which would move 
laujfhter in ^irls at an Enjj-lish boarding-school, history abound¬ 
ing in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand years 
long, and geography made of seas of treaide and seas of 
butter.’ 

During the la.st century these Vedic schools have 
steadily lo.st ground. 

For instance, in Hombav ‘the main object of the Veda schools 
of the Hindus is to teach younjj Itrahmans to recite mantras 
[mystical verges, sjiells) and portions of the Vedas, and thus to 
fit them in after-life to assist at the various rites and ceremonies 
of the Hindu household. The instruction given in these schools 
is limited to the correct recitation of the Sanskrit text. The 
pnpd reads each passage aloud to the gum [teacher], who 
carefully fiorrects his mistakes, and when the \oiith has 
accurately apjirehended the words, he commits them to memory. 
No detailed explanation is given of the subject-matter; and 
much of what is learnt is not understood by the piiinl. . . . 
The V’edic schools, which were almost )iurcly religious institu¬ 
tions, have lost ground from causes which are only remotely 
due to the operations of the Educational Hcpartnient. An 
increasing carelessnoss in the performance of the complex rites 
and ceremonies of the Hindu religion is generally admitteil on 
all sides; and by Hindus themselves it is believed lo point to 
a time not very remote, when the services of a priest, well 
acquainted with the sacred mysteries, will no longer be in any 
great demand. Already the employnienta to which pupils In 
these schools used to aspire are much fewer and less lucrative 
than they once were’ (Rep. Kduc. Comm. 69; ib. Bonihay 
A{>pendiv, i. 1884, 71, 75; ib. Fanjah, 8.5). The <*oiirMe at 
Sanskrit schools in Benares at the present dav comsists of 
grammar, pliilosophy, and logic (nydya), tlie Vedanta, law, 
rhetoric, literature, the beliefs of the Mimflipsa, Sahkliya, and 
Yoga philosophies, medicine, astronomy, and astrology {ib. 
North-West rrovinces, 86; cf. ib. Bombay, i. 72). 

The study of Sanskrit received an impetus in 
Bengal by the recognition by the State during the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793 of rent-free grants 
made by the older (Government for their support 
(ib. Bengal, 3). With a view to improving tiie 
indigenous system of clas.sical education, various 
institutions were founded by the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Benares College was founded by Jonathan Duncan in 
1791, and under the direction of a succession of scholars, such 
as J. Muir, J. R. Ballantyne, and Q. Thihaut, has secured a 


large measure of buci’phs in the study of Sanskrit according to 
Western methods (ib. North-West J’rovinces, i. tf.). The same 
mav be said of the Foona, now the Deccan, College, founded in 
1821 (lb. Bombay, i. 6, ii. 22), and of similar institutions in 
other parte of the country. But, on the whole, the study of 
Sanskrit, though in some provinces, Bengal for instance, it has 
been to a certain extent stinuilatod by the establishment of 
examinations in the indigenous schools and by tlie conferment 
of titles of honour upon the most prollcient jiupils, remains in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The five Universities—those of 
Calcutta, Madias, and Bombay founded in 1857, that of the 
Fanjab in 18^2, of Allahabaii in 1887—provide courses for the 
elassical languages, and encourage the study of them by 
Heieniitlc methods. But the attractions of Western learning 
surpass those of the classical type. At the more important 
centres of Hindu religious life, Benares, Mathura, Nasik, 
Maxiura, learned Brahmans still pursue the study of the Veda 
on Oriental lines. But the average town or village Brdhman 
Fapdit knows little more Sanskrit than a few verses, which 
without understanding them he recites at the domestic cere¬ 
monies of his clients. The use of English is at once more 
fashionable and lucrative, and the ambitious student devotes 
himself to it in preference to Sanskrit. 

‘With the Hindus the decline of their higher institutions is 
due in a great measure Lo the natural quickness and practic.al 
instincts of the Brahmans, who have realized the altered 
circumstances which surround them, and have voluntarily 
abandoned a classical education for one more suited to produce 
conditions of success' Kduc. Comm. 00). 

It i.s, of course, jiossible that the growth of a sjiirit 
of nationality among the Hindus may tend to arrest 
the decay of the classical teacdiing. Already in¬ 
creased attention is being given to the study of 
the. Veiianta, and some enthusiastic believers in 
it have endeavoured to popularize it in Europe and 
America as a Hiihstitute for the out-worn faiths of 
the Western world. A few younger scholars are 
investigating with enthusia.sm the history, anti¬ 
quities, and ancient languages of the country. 
Projects have recently been announced for the 
establishment of a Hindu University in connexion 
with, and in extension of, the Hindu College at 
Benares, of which the leading spirit is Mrs. A. 
Besant. The As.sociation known as the Hharata 
Liharma Mahamandala nroj)os(;s to found a Uni¬ 
versity on more strictly orthodox lines, with 
Colleges and schools at Benares, Nadiy/l, Mathura, 
Poona, and Conjeevaram, in which no fixed text¬ 
books are to he used, all courses of study are to be 
optional, and di[)lomas will be granted by boards 
01 local Pandits. The ultimate result of these 
projects must for tlie jiresent remain uncertain 
{'I'he Pioneer Mail, 25th Aug. 1911). 

8. Indigenous primary education. —When the 
British occupied the country, primary education 
wa.s rejiresented by the schools known in N. India 
as pdi/ddld (from Skr. path, ‘instruction,’ klld, 
hall’), in the Panjixb as &dl or idld, in Southern 
India as/?m/, the last term lieing taken from the 
raised platform used for sitting in front of a house 
on which the school is liehi ; the word is ultimately 
Icrhed from Vori. poyo, poyal, ‘ a seat or bench’ 
(Yule-Burnell, IIob.so7i-Jooson, 1903, p. 703). 

n Bombay * the ordinary daily routine of a Hindu indigenous 
school is nearly the saiuB in all parte of the Freaiflency. Each 
morning at about 6 o'clock the Fantoji, who is in some cases a 
Brahman and the priest of many of the families whose children 
attend the school, goes round the village and collects his piipili# 
This procc.ss usually occupies some tune. At one house the 
[lupil has lo be persuaded to come to school ; at another, the 
parents have some special instructions to give the master re¬ 
garding the refractoriness of their son ; at a third, he is asked 
to administer chastisement on the spot. As soon as he hag 
collected a sufficient number of the pupils, he takes them to 
the school. For the first half-hour a Bhupali or invocation to 
the Sun, Saraswati, Gappati, or some other deit}-, is chanted by 
the whole school. After this the boys who can write trace the 
letters of their kittas with a dry pen, the object of this exercise 
being to give free play to the lingers and wrist, and to accustom 
them to the sweep of the letters. When the tracing lesson is 
over, the boys begin to write copies ; and the youngest children, 
who have been hitherto merely looking on, are taken in hand 
either by the master's son or by one of the elder pupils. The 
master himself generally confines hia attention to one or two of 
the oldest pupUs, and to those whose Instruction he has stipu¬ 
lated to finish within a given time. All the pupils are seated in 
ne small room or verandah, and the confusion of sounds which 
rises from three or four seta of boys reading and shouting out 
heir tables all at the same moment, almost oatfles description. 
One of the Educational Inspectors writes : “ Koch pupil recitei 
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ai the top of his voice, and the encouraj^ement to noise Is found 
In the fact that the parents often compute the enerjry of the 
master from the volume of sound proceeding from the school. 
This Is no exaggeration. I have m 3 'Helf heard villagers complain 
that our Government schools lack the swing and energy of the 
indigenous schools.” The school breaks up about 0 or 10 o’clock, 
and re-assernbles at 2 in the afternoon. 'The concluding lesson 
is given at 4 p.m. For this the bows are ranged in two rows 
facing each other, while two of the older pupils are stationed at 
one end between the two rows, and dictate the multiplication 
tables, step by step, for the rest of the boys to shout after them 
in chorus. When this is over, the schooi is dismissed, and the 
master personally conducts the .Noungcr children to their 
homes. The school nominally meet^s every day of the week, 
Sundays included. But the frequent holidays on account of the 
llindu feasts and fasts, and the closure of the school twice a 
month on Amavfisyi or new-moon day and Baurmma or full- 
moon day fairly take the place of the weekly and other holidays 
in English schools. In harvest-time, also, manv of the rural in¬ 
digenous schools are entirely closed. It is still the practice in 
some indigenous schools, though the custom is rapidly (lying 
out, for the pupils on the eve of Amavasya and Paurnima to 
perform the ceremony of Pa^ipujit or slate-worship. A quarter 
of an anna [one farthing], a betcl-nut, half a seer [the regula¬ 
tion 8ir-2 057 lbs. avoirdujKiisl of grain, a little salTron and 
turmeric, and a few flowers are laid upon the slate of each pupil 
as offerings to Haraswati, the goddess of learning. Before these 
each boy reverently bows down, and then places the slate for a 
few minutes on his liead. The master afterwards upnropnates 
the offerings. Crowded, noisy, and ill-regulated as the school¬ 
room is, the majority of these schools fairly aevomplish th( ir 
main object, which is to teach reading, writing, and tlie native 
multiplication tables. Our return shows that nearly one third 
of the pupils are able to renui and write, and tliat alxjut oiie- 
sixth know their tables. Tlu'se sUliHtics, however, are not 
liased on any actual exarnirialjori of the pupils, hut on the 
opinions of tiie Pantojis tbeniHelveH. It ajipears to l>e generally 
agreed that the punishments ii;tlic((“d upon the piqnls of in¬ 
digenous schools are less bariiarous and severe than they were 
twenty years ago. There is still, however, room for imjvrove- 
ment in this respe('t’(Vfrp. EWuc Comm., Bombay, i. 7:^ f.j. For 
similar accounts of the methods of instruction, see (/>. North- 
West Provir)C('8, 278; Calc. Her. xiv. ( 1 S. 50 ) ir>3 An early 
account of a I’ial school in S. India will he found m the Travels 
of P. della Valle in 1623 (ed I!aklu\t Society, ISD'J. n 2i: f ); 
for modern accounts, K. 0. Gloio.r, /A ii. (1S73)52; Hep Ednc. 
Comm., Madras, 68 ; S. Matcer, The Land of Chanty, 1871, p. 154. 


9 . Origin and development of indigenous prini- 
ary education.—'I’iie (lutisLion of the origin of tins 
indigenous systcni of education has hcen much 
debateii. Though, as we have seen (§ 6 ), the 
SudrjL.s were excluded from t he education provided 
for the ‘ twice-horn’ cla.sses, it is [lossible that some 
kind of elementary education was organized by tlie 
village cominiiniti(!H ; and some authorities, arguing 
from the character of the instruction [irovided and 
the methods hv which the teacher is ajipointed, 
controlled, ami reinuTU'rated, accept this^ view, 
which, however, is dis])Uted by Mr. .1. C. Neslield 
a.s r(igard.‘s theUnited I'rovince.s {Jirp. Kdur. Comm., 
Bengal, 863 ; ib. ranjah, 497 ; ib. North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, 85 f., 256). In Bengal the origin of the 
village school is c<mnected with the wor.ship of the 
village tutelary idol, in charge of a Brahman, who 
added to liis [iricstly duties that of education. 
The early histcjry of the schools in Bengal is fully 
detailed in tiie re[)ort by W. Adam (1838; suni- 
marized in Calc. Rev. ii. [1844] 3U1 IV.). In this 
province the policy has been to win the confidence 
of the indigenous schools, to aim at amalgamating 
them into the State system, and cautiously and 
gradually to introduce necessary imnrovemcnts 
{Rep. Kduc. Comm. 103 f.). In llie United Pro¬ 
vinces and other parts of N. India they have been 
generally replaced by the circle (lafCpibandi) .school, 
whicli jirovides for the wants of a group of villages 


io. Problems of Indian education.—The question 
of the extension of Western knowledge among the 
Hindu population is beyond thescojie of this article. 
It is exhaustively discussed in the Report of the 
Education Commission. It may he well to indi¬ 
cate some of the more pre.ssing problems of educa¬ 
tion in India which still m a gieat measure await 

^""YarOeneral illiteracy most pressing diOi- 
culty is that, in sjiite of the 

mote education during the last century, there is 
VOL. V. —13 


still a large amount of illiteracy among the Hin¬ 
dus. Of the total [lojiulation only 53 persona per 
1900 are literate in the limited sense in which tiiia 
term was used at the Census of 1901 ; in the case 
of Hindus the average is 50 per 1000 (94 males, 5 
females) ( 6 V, 1901, jip. 158, 177). The causes which 
have contributed to this failure are exhaustively 
discussed by Sir H. Kisley and Sir W. Hunter [ib. 
lG2fl’. ; Rep. Educ. Comm. 112 0’.). This specially 
applies to female education [Cl 163 f.; Rep. Rduc. 
Comm. 5210'.). In 1911 a hill was introduced in 
the Legislative Council of India by Mr. Gokale 
for the gradual introduction of free and coinjiulsory 
education. This jirojiosal wqis sympathetically re¬ 
ceived by the Secretary of State [The Times, 25th 
July 1911); hut the state of the finances and the 
economic situation, wliich renders the employment 
of child labour necessary among the agricultural 
and pa.storaI tribes, prevent it from becoming, for 
the present at least, a practicable policy. 

(5) Jcttlousy behreen Jlindns and Muhammad¬ 


ress of education 


at Tiresent 


ans. — J he progre . 
much liampiueil by the jeahjii.sy between Hindus 
•ind Miih/imiradans, as shown by the controversy 
whetlKU Ijidu, a language an Inch largely combines 
Perso-Arabic Nvoi <ls with (hose derived from San¬ 
skrit, is to he adopted in N. India as the medium 
of instmetion in j>laco of Hindi or other languages 
of Sanskrit origin [Urp. Educ. Comm. 69; ib. 
Bengal, 47 f., 271) f., 398(1’.; ib. Panjah, 549).^ 

[c) special education of chiefs and nobles .—The 
special education of nalive chiids and nohh's is 
an ancient problem, Mann (vii. 43 ) directing that 
tin; king should learn the thicefold sacred science 
from those vinscd in the three Vedas—the jirimeval 
scii'iice of government, diaha’tics, and the know¬ 
ledge of the Siijirenie Soul—while from the jieople 
he .should aeipiire the theory of the various trades 
and professions. Teaching such as this was im¬ 
parted by the .sage Droiia to the Pandava nrinees 
in the epic of the Mahahharata. Under the British 
(;overnniciit, Chiefs’ Colleges, of which the most 
important are those at Ajmer, Rajkot, aiul J>ahore, 
have been eslahlished, ‘where some of the features 
of the English public school syst em have been re- 
[iroduced, Nvith the object of fitting young chiefs 
and nobles, [)hysically, morally, and intellectually, 
for the r( 5 s})onsihilities that lie before them’{yL/ 
iv. [1907] 435; Rep. Kduc. Comm. 480 11’.). 

[d) Education of forest tribes and menial classes 
of Hindus.— I'he education of the non-Aryan forest 
tribes and the depressed <‘las.scs of the Hindu [lopu- 
lation presents s[>ecial dilhciilt-ies. I he migratory, 
Kemi-savage habits of the former render the estah- 
lislimeiit of siH-cial schools dillicult; hut sorm; pro- 
gre.s.s has been mad(^ in this direction (Rep. Kduc. 
Comm. 50711'. ; ib. (’entral Provinces, 3, 191 f. ; ib. 
Bengal, 53 It). In ( he ease of tho (hqnessed classics 
and nienial castes sp(M-ial arrangements are needed, 
on account of the refusal of the higher classes to 
a.s.soc.iate with them in a common scln^ol [Jlep. 
Educ. Comm. 51311.). Por instance, only a few 
years ago the (Oianda school Nvas elosed hecau.se 
nearly all the masters resigned on account of the 
aiimi.Hsion of a few Dher boys [ib. Central 1 ro- 

vince.H, 2 ). , • o- ^1 

[e) Mis.sicmary and secular educed ion.—Smev tlie 

time of the Portuguese government, and more 
esi>ecially during the Ihitish oeciijiation, the vari¬ 
ous missionary bodies have taken an active and 
honourable share in the work of education. Mr 
W. Carey at S(‘rani[)ore, Dr. Dull’at Calcutta, and 
Dr. Wilson at lioiiihay are among the many names 
of tho.se Nvho were conspicuously engaged in trans¬ 
lating the Scriptures and other valuable literature 
into the Indian dialects, and in the general control 
«f scl.oolH anil eollejios {IGI iv. [1907] 409 f.). 1 >e 

older missionaries were strongly opposed to tlie 
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native systems of education (Ahb^ J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Maiinsrs^ Customs^ and Ceremonies^, 1906, 
p. 376 tb ; W. Ward, A View of the History, 
Literature^ and Religion of the Hindoos'^, i. [1818] 
583 ff.). The attitude of the modern missionary 
is more tolerant, be(;ause he finds that a knowled/^^e 
of native modes of tliou^^ht i.s essential to the siic- 
eess of his work, ddie question of the withdrawal 
of the State from the control of the hij^her educa 
lion was raised before the Commission presided 
over by Sir Hunter ; and a tendency was shown 
by the orthodox Hindu party to advocate the dis¬ 
sociation of the State from the hip^her missionary 
schools, on the ground that tlie support of them 
by (Government was inconsistent with the policy 
of neutrality which is the basis of the Indian 
educational system {Rep. Kdae. Comm., Madras, 
Summary of hividence, 176). 'Ihe mi.ssionary view 
is defined in a ."cries of memorials addiessed to 
the Commission {ib. 303 tf.). The Commi.ssion ob- 
seTveil {ih. 454) : 

‘ Misaionary uisOtiitions may serve the great purpose of show¬ 
ing what private effort can accomplish, and thus of inducing 
othof agcnt'ies to come forward. They should he allowed to 
follow their own independent course under the general super- 
vKsion of tile State ; and so long os there are room and need 
for every variet> of agency in the field of eiiucation, they .should 
receive all the encouragement and aid that private effort can 
legitimately claim. But it must not be forgotten tiiat the 
private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of 
the people themselves. Nativ'es of liuiia must constitute the 
moRt important of all agencies If educational means are ever 
to be co-extensive witli educational wants.’ 

Literaturb.—T he iiistory of Hindu education still remains to 
be written. The leading authorities have been full} quoted in 
the course of this article. For the present aspects? of the sub¬ 
ject much material will he found in the Report of the Educa¬ 
tion Corrimissiuii, with Sir W. Hunter as president, which was 
issued at Calcutta in 188H, with appendixes dealing with pro¬ 
vincial details published in the following year. Kach of the 
Provincial Governments issues an annual Educational Report, 
and these are periodical!} reviewed by the Government of India. 
The Reports of the Census of IbOl give full statistical details of 
the progress of literacy. The Calcutta Revietv (1844 ff.) con¬ 
tains numerous important ar(icles on the subject, those in tlie 
earlier volumes generally reflecting the views of the Serampore 
missionaries. The official view of the subject is given in the 
article on ‘ Education,' / GJ iv. (1907) 407 ff., with a bibliography. 

W. Crooke. 

EDUCATION (Jewish).— i. In OT and Apoc¬ 
rypha.— (1) 'bho cliild is a conspicuous tiguro 
in the Old Testament. No systematic provision 
for his education and general training is men¬ 
tioned ; but tlie importance of his personality, and 
the need of safeguarding his higher welfare and, 
with it, that of the community, by wisely planned 
disci])line, is fully recognized. (Jf secular teaching 
there is scarcely a trace ; all the ordinances relat¬ 
ing to education deal with it in its larger aspects 
as a preparation for the moral and religious life, 
as a mean.s of developing character. Similarly, 
while both teacher and scholar are mentioned in 
connexion with the musical training of the i.evites 
(see 1 (Jh 25®), the profe.ssional teacher, as an in¬ 
structor of the young generally, has no place in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, unless we are to see a 
reference to him in such pa.ssages as Ps 119®^ and 
Pr 5^^: the teacher is the father. In the excep¬ 
tional ca.se of a child being dedicated from birth 
to the Divine service, he was made over, at an 
early age, to the care of the chief priest, and lived 
with him in or close by the sanctuary (1 S 3*®^). 
Princes of the royal house likewise had their 
guardians, who po.ssibly were their tutors (2 K 
10^®^ ). There is allusion, moreover, to ‘ schools of 
the prophets,’ in which youths were trained for 
the prophetical office, probably by religious teach¬ 
ing and by instruction in music (1 S 10®). The 
moral and religious training of his children became 
one of the most weighty of the father’s obliga¬ 
tions ; and, though no system is prescribed for the 
discharge of this duty, thoroughness in its per¬ 
formance is attained by the injunction to make 
religious teaching an integral constituent of the 


daily life. The father is exhorted to teach the 
Divine commands ‘diligently to his children, and 
to speak of them ‘ at all (imes —when he sits in his 
liouse, when he walks by the way, when he lies 
down, and when he rises uj) (Dt bMP®). Great 
events, moreover, in the national life and their 
anniv'crsaries are to be used as opportunities for 
iiniue.^^sing the great verities of religion ujion the 
chihl’s mind (4^^). The Pa.ssover is indicated aa 
such an opportunity (Ex 13®^-, Dt 6‘^<^-). But the 
entire history of Israel seems to have been utilized 
as a basis for religious teaching. The father 
would recount the ‘wondrous works’ of God, that 
the generations to come might know them, even 
the children which should be born, wdio should 
ari.se and tell them to their children, (hat they 
might .set their hope in God and keep His com¬ 
mandments’ (Ps 78^'’'‘, cf. Dt 32^). Josephus 
especially instances this study of hi.story as an 
element in the ediicat ion of the child in his time 
Apion. ii. 25). If, as H. Gunkcl holds (see 
the Introd. to his Com. on Gen.^, 1902), the stories 
Genesis are saga wdiich were originally told to 
delight and move the jirimitive Hebrews, we must 
imagine thd wondering children os among the 
listener.s, sharing the pride of race and the con¬ 
sciousness of the Divine providence aroused by the 
recitals. 

On the other hand, the maxims of the Wisdom 
Lit(‘rature are examples of more formal teaching, 
not a few of which are addressed directly to the 
young. Wisdom is declared to be ‘ the principal 
thing’; ‘therefore,’ exliorts the Sage, ‘get wis¬ 
dom’ (Pr 4^). And for him wisdom is moral 
sedonce, the knowledge of right methods of living. 
But in his view, too, the moral life is stable only 
when it is rooted in religion : ‘ the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear of the Lord ’ (Pr 9^®, cf. Job 28^, 
Sir lO'^®). It is this higher wisdom which is com¬ 
mended to the young, for their own sake and for 
the .sake of their parents. Wisdom is life (Pr 9^^), 
and its possessors win it to their own prolit 
and to tne joy of their jiarents (10^). And parents 
include the mother. ‘ My son,’ says a Sage, ‘ hear 
the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the 
doctrine of thy mother’ (Pr 1® 6^); and the last 
chapter of Proverbs contains a string of moral 
irecepts of King Lemuel ‘ which his motlier taught 
lim.’ The parental doctrine, moreover, must have 
the cliild’s true well-being for its aim ; it must not 
be subordinated to other considerations, even to 
the child’s immediate comfort. If necessary, dis¬ 
cipline must be severe. Even corporal punish¬ 
ment is legitimate; to eschew it is cruelty. ‘ He 
that spareth his rod hateth his son’ (13^). The 
Biblical maxims on this matter reflect the tone 
and temper of contemporary thought. None the 
less, the superiority of moral suasion as a disciplin¬ 
ary influence was fully recognized (see 17^^). 

(2) The educational ideas of the Bible receive 
some development in the Apocrypha. Wisdom is 
again lauded as the summum bonum, though with 
greater exuberance of phrase ; but it connotes 
intellectual, as well as ethical, excellence. ‘Tlie 
fruits of wisdom’s labour are virtues, for she 
teacheth soberness and understanding, righteous¬ 
ness and courage’; but ‘ she understandeth ’ also 
‘subtilties of speeches and interpretations of dark 
sayings; she foresceth signs and wonders, and the 
issues of seasons and times’ (Wis Astro¬ 

nomy, meteorology, natural history, botany, and 
medicine are all parts of wisdom (7^'^^’). Educa¬ 
tion, then, must have included those branches of 
learning in the early post-Biblical period, among 
the Greek Jews at any rate. Again, since Ben 
Sira has some maxims about behaviour at ‘a con¬ 
cert of music ’ (Sir 32^), it is probable that music 
during that period was a subject of study among 
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the well-tx)-do classes. It was certainly taught 
systematically to the choristers of the Temple, 
and a certain Chenaniah is named as one of their 
instructors (1 Cli 15-^}. 

2. In the Talmud. —Education looms large in the 
Talmudic literature. The solemnity and sanctity 
of training children for the duties of life receive 
the amplest recognition. 'Ihe Rabbinic ideas on 
the subject echo the Biblical teachings. The 
formation of character is still the supreme aim of 
training ; the fear of God, or, as it is usually ex¬ 
pressed, ‘ the study of the Torah,’ directed towards 
the fashioning of the good life, is still the founda¬ 
tion of wisdom. The child’s nature is receptive, 
like wax in the hands of the teacher ; he may make 
of it wiiat he will. I'lie child, when learning, ‘writes, 
as it were, on clean paper.’ Hence the resj)onsi- 
bility of the teacher’s ollico and the necessity for 
beginning instruction early, when receptivity is at 
its best. Indeed, a passage in the Talmud {Niddah, 
306) would seem to imply that the Rabbis were 
not unfamiliar with the concept ion of educat ion as 
a process of drawing out the child’s latent capaci¬ 
ties, rather than the mechanical implanting of 
knowledge ab extra. Before a child is born, they 
say, he is taught the whole body of religious lore ; 
but at the monumt of birth an angel touches his 
li])s, and ho forgets everything. The chihl shouhl 
begin to learn as soon as he is caj)able of Ixdng 
taught. ‘Our principal care of all,’.los(;phus re¬ 
marks, ‘is to educate our children well ’ (c. A}>ion. 
i. 12), and he adds that ‘ the teaching is to begin 
in infancy’ {Ant. iv. viii. 12). I’hilo, too, boasts 
that .fewish children are taught religion in ‘their 
very swaddling clothes ’ {ad (htuim, 16, cf. 31). 'I’he 
child’s incipient powers of sjiecch were cons(‘crated 
by his being taught to utter simple verses from 
Scripture. Two such verses are mentioned in the 
Talmud : ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord is one’ (DtG'*), 
and ‘ Moses commanded us a law, an inheritance 
for the congregation of Jacob’ (33'^). The ago pre¬ 
scribed for Ix'ginning systematic instruction is tlie 
lifth or sixth year ; at Urn the Mishna was studied, 
at fifteen the Gernara (Talmud) (see Aboth^ v. 24 ; 
Keihuboth, 50a). 

The value attached to education by the Tal¬ 
mudic Rabbis is exmnplilied by many utterances. 
‘The world is upheld by the breath of the children 
in the school-house’; their instruction must not 
be interrupted even for the re-building of the 
J’ernple {Skab. 1196). 'I'he monition, ‘’rouch not 
mine anointed ones’ (1 Ch 16--), is allegorically 


pictured as saying, ‘ is the breath of the school- 
children than the savour of sacrifices’ {Koh. Hab.). 

‘ So long as there are children in the schools 
Israel’s enemies cannot ])revail against them ’ {Ber. 
Rah. 65). Of a ^reat Rabbi it is told that he 
would never breaK liis fast until he had taken 
his child to school in the morning {Rid. 30a). 
The teacher’s ollice is regarded with the utmost 
veneration. Rabbi Judah, ‘ the I’rince,’ when on 
a pastoral visit, asks for the watchmen of the 
city ; they bring him the beadles and the town- 
guard. He rebukes them ; ‘ Not these,’ he says, 

‘ but the school-teachers are the city’s watchmen’ 
{Jer. Rag. i. 7). Teachers must be married, males, 
and of unblemished character. They must not 
hesitate in speech, and must be painstaking. One 
teacher is named who would go over the lesson 
hundreds of times until the pupil had mastered it 
{Eruhin, 546). A teacher who knows a little 
thoroughly is to be preferred to one who knows 
much superficially (Bab. bath. 21a). The teacher 
is warned against favouritism, especially against 
making a distinction in favour of the children of 


rich parents, and also against bad temper (Tannith^ 
24a). ‘ An irritable man cannot teach ’ (Aboth, ii. 6). 
The teacher, moreover, is to beware of compromis¬ 
ing his dignity before Ids pupils ; he should not 
jest, nor should he eat or drink in their presence 
(Yor^ Dcah, cx\y. 11). 

Systematic provision for the education of the 
young seems to have existed in J’alestine at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Simeon bon Shetafi, 
the president of the Sanhedrin, is said to have 
decreed that children should be taught at si^hool 
instead of being instructed at home by their 
parents as hitherto. The inadequacy of the fat her’s 
instruction, and regard for the educational needs 
of orphans, necessitated the ordinance. A ('cntury 
or two later this school system had extended from 
Jerusalem to all parts of the country. The credit 
for the extcn.sion is given to one Joshua ben 
Gamla, a high priest {Bab. bath. 21a). The Greek 
terms (rxoXi] and 7rai5a7w765 often meet us in the 
Rabbinic literature. Whether the school in the 
Talmudic ege was anything more than a religious 
school is very douhf ful. The ‘three R’s’ and, it 
aouldseem, (< reign languages, geography, history, 
nnithematus, asirononiy, and gymnasti(!s were 
also learnt by childrmi ; but all, or most of tlnun, 
at home. Among foreign languages the Talmud 
[Mrg. ISn) gives tiie preterence to Greek ; it is ‘ the 
beauty of daphet’ (the Aryan races—a reference to 
Gn 9'-'), ‘the language of sonL^’ The parent was 
furthcT enjoined to tt'ach his hoys swimming and 
also a chuuily trade (Rid. 96, 29a). ‘ He who does 

not teach his .son a trade virtually teaches him to 
steal ’ ({/>.). In the schools, however, the Ihble and 
its Rabbinical inter])retations were the chief, if not 
the exclusive, subjects of instruction. Mention is 
made of tablets on w hich the letters of the alphabet 
were written for beginners. These tablets were of 
two sizes, corresponding to the modani .slate and 
blackboard. The elder children learnt from .scrolls. 
Home tasks a})pear to have been set {Rid. 30a). 
The school was held eitluT in the synagogue itself 
or in some adjoining building. It was ki'pt open 
all day and long after nightfall; even on the 
Sabbath it was closed for only a small part of 
he day. The scholars were taught in unsystem- 
iitic relays—an un]>ractical arrangement which 
neces.sarify led to confusion and to needless labour 
on the part of the teaeher. A Rabbi of the 4th 
cent, diiccted attention to the evil, and the hours 
of instruction were limited to five daily, and were 
ixed for the early morning and the evening 
Eruhin, 546). An average cla.ss consistiai of 
twenty-five children ; if the number reached forty, 
an assistant teacher was appointed. 'I'lie pupils 
sat on bemches arianged in a semicircle, so tliat 
each child might see and hear the teacher. The 
ti'acher was sometimes t he reader (hazzan) of the 
synagogue, sometimes a Rabbi, who might be very 
eminent indeed. Discipline W'as to be maintained, 
but punishments should be mild. For physical 
chastisement a light strap only was to be used. 
Persistent insubonlination was not to be visited 
with expulsion ; the otl'ender was rather to be 
subjected to the salutary intluence of his more 
tractable school-fellow’s. Lenity was jireterred to 
rough measures. ‘Repulse the child with the left 
hand ; draw him to thee with the right ’ {tpotah, 47a). 
The stimulus of rewards was also recognized. One 
Rabbi is said to have distributed sweetmeats as an 
incentive to the smaller children. In the earlier 
Talmudic period teachers received no fixed i>ay- 
ment for their work ; ibs performance was regarded 
as a pious duty. By the 2nd or 3rd cent, payment 
was made for instruction in reading, but it was 
still deemed imjiroper to accept a salary for re¬ 
ligions instruction. Later on this self-denying 
rule had to be relaxed. The teacher, wlnm un- 
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paid, was exempt from public service and from 
taxation. Systematic provision for higher relig¬ 
ious study also existed in tlie Talmudic period, 
notably in liabylonia. 'Fho academies of Sura and 
Pumbeditha were famous. 

3. In the post-TaJmudic period Jewish educa¬ 
tional ideals and methotls varied with the fortunes 
of the Jews themselves. Tolerant treatment and 
a civilized environment yielded fruit after their 
kind in Jewish culture, of which a liberal educa¬ 
tion was the necessary condition. In North Africa 
and in Spain, under Muslim rule, the Jew.s evin(‘e( 
a marked enthusiasm for secular learning, with¬ 
out, however, losing their traditional love for 
Hebraic and religious studies. It wjis otherwise 
in Christian countries. In France, which, so far as 
the Jews are concerned, included England during j 
the centuries immediately previous to the exj)ul- 
sion under Edward I., and in Germany, Jewish 
education was, generally speakinL% at a low ebb. 
The Jews, proscribetl or ostracized by tlnur neigh¬ 
bours, were thrown back upon themselves, and 
forced to seek their intellectual sustenance ex¬ 
clusively in their religious literature. Nor W'ould 
the example of the general population, even if 
they had been accessible to its inlluence, have 
enlarged their educational outlook. AVhen even 
elementary learning was con lined to the clergy of 
the Church, it is not surprising that, with some 
rare exce{)(ions, the Jews of Northern Euroj)e 
should have shown no ardour for firofane know¬ 
ledge. On the other hand, their zeal for the one 
possible study was intensihed ; the stream was all 


called the ‘Christian script.’ Hebrew grammar 
was usually neglected. The pupil, when reciting 
his lesson, swayed his body to and fro as old- 
fashioned Jews still do at prayer, and used a 
peculiar sing-song or cant illation. At the end of 
the lirst year he was taken from the Pentateuch 
to the Prophets and the Hagiographa, in the 
fourth year to the Mishna, and thence to the Tal¬ 
mud. Lessons Ix'gan at an early hour of the day 
—in the winter while it was still dark—-and con¬ 
tinued till the time of morning prayer, when the 
children would either go to the synagogue or 
attend service in the teacher’s house. After 
breakfast at home they returned to school, and 
le.ssons w'ent on again until eleven o’clock. Then 
came the midday meal, and at noon the instruc¬ 
tion was resumed once more, to last, wdth a short 
interval in the afternoon, till the time of evening 
prayer, wdiich closed the school day. At the age 
of sixteen, if the pupil decided to make religious 
study his vocation, his Wanderjahrt I>egan, during 
wdiich he visited various towuis in turn, in order to 
.sit at the feet of famous tcaidiers. This extended 
course of study w'as not undertaken ordy by 
those who intended to become Rabbis ; love for the 
Torah w'oiild fire many a youth who could hope to 
gain nothing from his .study save the knowdedge 
itself. Even (he Rabbis would scorn all pecuniary 
rcnuineration for the exercise of their ollice, deem¬ 
ing it shameful to use tJie d'orah, in d’almudic 
ihrase, ‘as a spade to dig’ withal.’ They lelied 
or a meagre livelihood noon .some secular occujia- 
tion, often the humble calling of the artisan. 


deeper because it was stiiit up in a narrow 
channel. Nor was this limitation of intcdh'ctual 
ideals unmixed loss, [nimersion in the study of 
the Talmud, wdtli its keen dialectic, sharpened the 
Jewisli mind and fitted it to take full .‘ulvantage 
of social and intellectual enfianebisement wdien its 
hour struck. Every congregation ha<l its coin- 
iiiunal school supported by the eontributions of the 
members. Instruction w'as also given by private 
teaclu'Fs either in their owm }iome.sor at tlie bouses 
of the pupils. 

The act of bringing the child to sidiool for the 
first time w'as elevated into a solemn rite. It took 
place when the child w'lus live or .six years old, and 
preferably on Pent(!C()st, the Feast coimmMiiorative 


Gudeiiiann (^op. at. infra, vol 1 . p. 92ff.) rej'rcxluces from an 
Oxford MS an interesting^ schemo, (iatinjj from the llUh ('(m)! , for 
founding'a systematio course of .leuish niHtrucliuri in th(‘ nortfi 
of hVarice. The scheme contemplates the e.Hlahlislini('ntof an 
upper and a lower school, suygested respectively, p('rlia}>H, by 
tlie cathedral semiiiarios an(l the paroclital scfiools uliicli 
existed in France at that period. The document lupntions an 
order of stiuK-nts which it 8t\Ies the ' 6c)>.ir:it ists' or tin* 
‘dedicated,’ becaii.se they have niiide religious study the cfjief 
sole occupation of their lives. For these the upper or 
‘ greater ’school is to be instituted. ‘ That,' echoing the T.ilmiul, 
tlie scheme premises, 'is the true learning fiir which a man 
slays liimselr; so the studi'iit must give himst'lf wholly to 
.study, taking up his abode m the seminary so as not to'lose 
tune m coming and going, and remaining there seven vears 
It IS the duty of ever^' Jew, the docunK'nt continues, to (lc(li( .ite 
one of his sons to this holy vocation, just as he would set ni^irt 
a portion of his jiroperty to the service of Ihaven. The lower 
school was inteiuleJ for day-scholars, 'I’he institution is lo he 


of tlie giving of the Law at Sinai, tlie prototype 
of tin* cliild’s induction into the knowledge of 
the Torah, Attireti in holy vestments, lie w^as 
brought into the synagogue, wliere the IJecalogue 
wa.s recited as the Ic.sson for the day. Thence be 
was taken to the teacher, who thereupon began 
to teacli him the Hebrew' alplialxa from a tablet 
smeared with honey wliicli the child ate as lie 
pronounced the letters, so that the sacred lore 
might be .sweet in his mouth. The solemnity of 
the ceremony foresliadow'ed tlie ebaraeter of the 
entire course of instruction, whicli w’a.s made a 
very momentous business, rarely interrupted by 
holidays or games. ‘ For there was no greater 
disgrace than that of being (‘ailed an'am fin-ftj'rs 
(an ignoramus)’! Having mastered tli(? Hebrew’ 
alpliabet, tlie child was (aught to .spell and to 
read. Thus three months passed, at the end of 
which be was tauglit pa.ssages from the Rible and 
the Prayer Book, which took up a second three 
months. The first Scripture lessons were su])plied 
by the three introductoiy chapters of Leviticus, 
which treat of the .sacrifices, wdiose purity matched 
that of the child. But a merely superficial famili¬ 
arity with the sacred text did not siitlice ; for six 
months the pupil was exercised in the translation 


supported by the community, each member of wlueti is to sub 
scribe twelve deiiiers half >eaily. The.se coritnbuiions are to be 
supplemented by the fees of the [)Upils. The ytalf is to ('oiisisl 
of a rector and tutors, of whom the former is to lecture to the 
students, and the latter to ‘coach’ them, b^ch tutor is to he 
limited to ten pupils, in contradistinction to the twenL\ live 
prescribed by the 'Talmud, ' which wius intended only for I’alcs- 
tine, where the elimate favours mental development, and for 
tunes w’hen Jews were free’; for, the author of the scdieme 
add.s pathetically, ‘the free are strong and clear of brain, and 
absorb knowledge more readily than do the downtrodden, whoso 
higher energies are sappc'd l)y service of cruel masters.’ 'The 
{)upil8 are to be taught from a book, not viva voce, and they 
are to be eiuxiuragetl to hear eai'h other’s lessons every even¬ 
ing as a means of shar]ieiung their intelligence. S>8tematic 
re|)etition is recommended. In winter only a fourth of the 
night is to be devoted to the instruction, for lights are dear. 
The student, however, is at liberty, when he so desires, to spend 
the entire night in jirivate study. Only promising piijhls are 
lo be retained m the school. If a boy proves to oe dull, the 
rector should send for the fatlier and discreetly say : ‘God aid 
Ihvson to do good deeds; forstmlv he has no aptitude.’ The 
teachers are not to follow any other occupation ; they are to 
live in the upper school all tiie week, returning home for the 
.Sabbath only. They must have a special suit of clothes for 
school hours, so that they may teach in unsoiled garments, as 
bettts the sanctity of their task. 

As in the Talinml, so in the mediaeval literature 
generally, much stress i.s laid ujion moral and re¬ 
ligious training as the final aim of education. 'ITie 
‘ Book of tlie I’ious’ {Sr.pher ffasidiin [I.'Uli cent.]) 
is full of maxims illustrative of this fact. 


both of the Pentateuch and of the Prayer Book 
into the vernacular. A knowledge of w'riting tlie 
vernacular would also seem to have been imparted, 
but this W’as probably ac(|uired privately. It was 


‘Children copv their parents; If the latter are dishonest, 
they will be dishonest too, and all study of the Torah ig 
useless. ... It is not good to give children much money, . . . 
A wealthy father, whose children do not heed his moral and 
religioug precepts, should see that they work for a living; 
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perhaps they will be brought back thereby to the rijfht 
path. . . . Even if a child can only read, he should he made 
to understand what he reads. When he reads the Rihle, the 
tcat'her should strive to arouse his pictv. Ho should tell him 
that It 18 Ood who gives him food ; later on, he should be told 
of everlasting rewards and inimshments. ... In choosing an 
occupation for his son, the father should have regard to the 
l)oy’H character. If he Is diH]»OHed to take the study of religion 
seriously, let him be dedicated to it; hut if he would study 
from sordid motives, let him rather be taught some secular 
occupation.’ Then some rules about education generally meet 
us: ‘A teiu’her must not encourage a sneak, or gossip either 
in school or in the street. He must not say, “ As I have to 
teach all day, I will rise early and study for myself”; for ho 
may be drowsy whilst teaching and so neglect his duty. What 
one teacher forbids another should not allow. The child should 
be taught the subjects for which he has most aptitude ; if he 
makes good progress lu Bible, do not force him to the Talmud, 
If a child stammers, he shouUl be told to bring his questions to 
the teacher after the other pupils have gone away, or to bring 
them in writing, so that he may not be mocked at by his 
school-fellows. ’ 

Maxims of similar imiiort are to he found in all 
tlie nmdia'val moialists, ami tliey are g^ivcii a pro¬ 
minent place in the ‘etliical wills’ whi<h pious 
Jews w(*re aeensi omed to l('av('—not seldom it was 
all tliey had to leave —for the edilieation of their 
eliildreri. Most teachers, movtsl doubtless hy the 
doctrine of Proverbs and the 'ralmnd, put in a 
plea for corporal pnnisliment; hut they are careful 
to add that it must he nsml witli discrimination. 

(hi t he other hand, a famous Kahhi of eomparat ivciy 
inodein times (Klijah Wilna [IHth cent.]) lelt word 
in liis ethical will tliat those of his children who were 
addicted to scandal MimigoM'iiic; or niitruthfulness 
should he nnspaiin;.;ly eliastisml. Anollun ethical 
^\ill, to which we mav here refer, tlmii^^h its oiicin 
was Spain, is that of .)udali ilm Tihhon (I2tli cent.). 

Judah reminds his son that he travelled to the ‘ends of Ihe 
earth’ to find tcacliora for him in science and other profane 
studies. He exhorts tiiiii to read ever\ Babbath the weekly 
lesson from the Beiilateuch in Arabic in order to perfect him¬ 
self in that language. He is tx) bike great care of liia books, so 
that they ma> not be lost or dainatred. ‘ Make thy books,’he 
aavH, ‘ thy companions, and thy library thy garden. Bluck the 
fruit that grows therein ; gather the roses the 8f)ices, and the 
mvrrh. If thy soul be satiate and weary, roam from one bed 
to another, and desire will renew itself.’ 

Knowledge, however tiiulcrstood, was a precious 
thin^^ for every Jew. A father would deny himself 
the eoininon necessaries of life in order to seenre 
for his son a good education. This self-denying 
zeal still characterizes the tJewish poor to-day. 

On the otlim- hand, the standard of education for 
girls was decidedly lower than it was in the case 
of boys. In this res)>ect the niediieval Jews fell 
below the level of their Oliristian neighhours. Tlie 
Talmud {Sutah, 21(6) deprecates the study of the 
Torah hy women, and the inediicval Kahhis fully 
shared this attitude. It was the custom to marry 
girls at a very early age, and there wais, therefore, 
little time, as well as small inclination, to give 
them more than a mere smattering of religious 
knowledge. Attention was concentrated upon 
their domestic training and upon iiistrueting them 
in those precepts of the ritual law whicli would 
especially concern them as wives and mothers. 
The average Jewish girl in the Middle Ages knew 
little or nothing of Hebrew' ; and, even if she w'as 
able to read the Prayer Book, she did not under¬ 
stand it. Thus we find Jewish w'omen generally, 
in common with illiterate males, recommended hy 
the authorities to pray in the vernacular. Later 
on (about the 15th cent.) the vernacular took the 
form of a jargon, in which devotional and re¬ 
ligious books were written for their especial henefit. 
While intellectually Jewish women suffered from 
these narrow educational ideals, their morale re¬ 
mained unharmed. Female excellence was main¬ 
tained at a high level. The Jewish woman vied 
with her husband in an admiration for a religious 
culture which she was not permitted to share ; her 
greatest pride was to have sons learned in the 
Torah. She was, above everything, modest and 


chaste, and she could immolate herself as a martyr 
when the need arose. Occasionally, too, she could 
break her traditional bonds, and give herself to 
study. Jewisli history tells of learned women, 
later Huldahs, to whose knowledge and opinions 
distinguished Kahhis did not disdain on occasion 
to appeal, and even of women w'ho taught hoys 
and preached in the synagogues. In the ethical 
wills already mentioned the testators’ daughters 
receive the same attention as their sons in the 
matter of moral training. 

Among the Jews in Muhammadan Spain, educa- 
ti<m, as has already lieen said, received a wider 
interjiretat ion (ban it enjoyed among their hrethren 
of Northern Kuiope. .loseph ihn Aknin of Bar¬ 
celona (12th cent.) recommends the following 
subjects of instruction to he studied in the order 
named; reading, writing, Torah, Mishna, ilehrew 
grammar, poetry, Talmud, religious philosophy, 
logic, niathemal ICS, astronomy, music, mechanics, 
medicine, and metajiliysics. Jewish lifauature of 
tlic Spanish |)ciio<l witnesses to the liberal culture 
of its autlioi -i, ami Lhmtdore to a high eilmaitional 
stamlaul. Wiietlier h‘ahhi or man of hnsincss, the 
Sj>aiii-h Ji‘\v was oftmi a poet or a philosopher, 
.somtdimes a physician also. In Italian Jew'ry, 
which w-as largel}' inlliienced hy Spanish ideas ami 
jiractice, a stiong ilesire for secular learning mani- 
f<‘st<‘d its(‘lf. It was diseernilile before the Ke- 
nai.ssancc, and wlimi, in the Iht Ii cent., intelleetnai 
darkness had (les<-('nded upon the .Jew's of (Germany 
and Ivus.sia, a sketch of a curriculum was framed 
hy David Proveiizale in Mantua w’hich, besides 
the usual Hebrew and theological subjects, includes 
Latin and Italian philosophy, medicine and mathe- 
mat ies. 

As time went on, the general standard of educa¬ 
tion among the Jews in Northern Europe de¬ 
teriorated rather than improved. By the 15th 
cent, it reached its lowest point. Young children 
wore handed over more frequently than before to 
the private teacher, who was often only a little 
less Ignorant than his pupils, and w'ho taught Ids 
clas.s, without method or diseijiline, in an over¬ 
crowded and stull’y room {huicr)— an arrangement 
w’hieh still obtains in Russia, and is favoured hy 
the Jewish immigrant from that country into 
England. A boy remained in the li£,der until he 
reached the age of tldrteeri, the age of religious 
responsibility {hnr-mitzrah), the ailvent of which 
was marked Vy Ids puliliely reading a jias.sage from 
the Ik'utateueli in the synagogue, and hy Ids de¬ 
livery of an address upon some Talmudic sulqect 
to an a.ssemhly of his friends at home. With the 
age of Moses Mendelssohn (IHth cent.), however, 
a new intellectual era daw'ned for tlie .lews of 
(Jermany and of Europe gmierally. Mendelssohn’s 
great aim and work was the rescue of the Jewish 
mind from luedijcvalism, and among the hrst fruits 
of Ids influence was the foundation in 1778 of the 
Jewish Free School in Berlin, where the instruc¬ 
tion embraced Ilehrew, German, French, and the 
usual commercial subjects. About the same time 
a movement aiming at the irnjirovement of Jewisli 
education, favoured hy the toleiant policy of the 
Emperor Joseiih ll,, w'as initiated in Austria. Tlie 
etl'orts of tlie reformers in all countries had a two¬ 
fold direction ; secular teaching was to go hand in 
hand with Jewish instruction, but the scope of the 
latter itself was also to be enlarged. The tuition, 
more or less mechanical, in Bible and Talmud, to 
which it had hitherto, as a rule, been restricted, 
was to be supplemented by systematic instniction 
in Jewish history and theology. Text-books on 
these subjects, previously almost unknown, now 
appeared in rapid succession. Greater regard was 
likewise paid to grammar in the teaching of 
Hebrew. Technical schools, moreover, began to 
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spring up. Since tliat time Jewish educational 
ideas have gradually widened in all countries 
where civilization co-exists with religious liberty. 
In Russia and Rouinania and Turkey, those ideas, 
except where they are leavened by salutary in- 
tluences from without—by those, fur example, of 
the Anglo-Jewish Association in England and the 
Alliance Isra6Iite in France—are still antiquated ; 
but elsewhere there is nothing to dillerentiate 
Jewish educational aims and methods from those 
of other religious bodies. Even Palestine, hitherto 
the home of reactionary tendencies, gives evidence 
of an educational awakening. Enlightened con¬ 
ceptions of teaching and a liberal curriculum are 
becoming the order of the day; secondary schools 
are Hj)ringing up, and, in Jerusalem, there are to 
be found an arts and crafts school and a normal 
school for teachers. In I^mrope the latest tendency 
is to entrust the secular teaching of Jewish children 
to the State or to the municij)ality, and to restric 
voluntary education to instruction in flebiew 
and religion and cognate subjects. The Jews, 
taxed a,s citizens for the maintenanco of general 
elementary and secondary teaching, tlec/n them¬ 
selves discharged from the duty of making spe(‘ial 
j)rovision for the secular instruction of the children 
of their poor. They are concentrating their eH'orts 
ijj an increased degree upon the provision of re* 
iigious training. This tendency is especially 
marked in England, where the first Jewish school 
was founded in London about the middle of the 
17th cent., though nearly a hundred years had to 
el.‘ii)se before any attempt was made to add some 
ruuimentary secular teaching to the ordinary 
elements or Jewish instruction. At the present 
time there are eight Jewish denominational 
sohooks, imduding the great ‘Free School’ in Jhdl 
Lane, Snitalfields, with its .3000 scholar.s, in the 
metropolis. State-aided, they provide secular as 
well as religious instruction ; but, while they are 
Hup|)oited with hardly relaxed generosity by the 
Jewish community, no disposition is manifested to 
inciease their number. Tlie leligiou.s education of 
the many thousands of Jewish children who now 
attend the public elementary scliools is under¬ 
taken by the Synagogue, with its religious class(‘H 
connected with the various places (.)f w'orship, 
and, in London, in addition, by the Jewi.sh 
Religious Education Board, which maintains an 
organized system of religious teaching at certain 
County Council schools, mainly in the East End, 
where Jewish children form the great majority of 
the scholars. 

LiTRRATiMiB. — I. Abrahams, Jewixh Life in the Middle Aijea, 
Ix)ndoii, 181.K5; M. Ghdemann, GeJtch. des Erziehfuu/sii'esenn 
der abeiidUind. Jiiden, 4 voIh., Vienna, 1873-88; Hamburger, 
artt. ‘ Erziehun^,' ‘ Lehrer,’ ‘ betirhaus,’ ‘ (Jnterri(!ht,’ 

'Hchuler'; ./A;, artt. ‘Education,’ ‘Heder,’ ‘ Peda^oj^ics ’; 
JQR ix. fl896-D7] 631 ff. ; S. Maybaum, Methodik des jud. 
Religioiisvnterrichts, Ilreslau, 1896 ; J. Picciotto, Aiiglo-Jerci^h 
Hmtory, London, 187.6; S. Schechter, Studie.<i in Jriduism, 
Ix)ndon, 1896; B. Strassburger, Gesch. der Krziehung bei den 
Isratliten, SUittgart, 1885. MORRIS JOSEPH. 

EDUCATION (Muslim).—i. Education in the 
early history of Islam.—The value set upon edu¬ 
cation in Islam is indicated by certain haddh 
sayings which, though they may have no claim to 
rank as authentic, yet undoubtedly reflect the 
educational ideals of Islam in its early days, and 
may be taken as representing the j)revailing view's 
of the lirst generations, riiiis it is handed down 
as a saying of the Prophet himself, that ‘ A father 
can confer upon his child no more valuable gift 
than a good education’ ; and. again, ‘It is better 
that a man should secure an education for his 
child than that he bestow a sa in charity.’^ The 
boon thus commended extends also to slave.s. It 
is regarded as a w'ork of specially meritorious 
• Tinujdhi, ^ aliili , Cairo, a.h. 1292, 1. 864. 


character ‘ to educate a slave-girl well, then set 
her free, and give her to a husband.’* 

It may be safely said that Islftm rais(*d the 
Arabs to a higher level of civilization, and at the 
same time introduced amongst tliem the elements 
of education, in which they had hitherto been 
rather deficient.* That Muiiainiiiad himself— 
partly, it may be, on utilitarian grounds—attache<i 
considerable importance to tlie acfiuisition of ihe 
most iiuiispensaole elements of knowledge, may be 
inferred from the conditions on which be released 
prisoners of w'ar after his victory at Badr. Re 
employed several Qiiraish captives to teach the 
hoys of Medina to write, and this service counted 
as their ransom. Twelve boys were assigned to 
each of the Meccan prisoners who were capahie of 
giving the required instruction, and, as soon as 
the ])upils had attained the stipulated decree of 
progress, their teachers were set at liberty.^ Tlie 
Quraish, as a people largely engaged in commerce, 
liad naturally more occasion to practise writing 
than the datc-iilanters and hushandmen of Me¬ 
dina,^ and it was, therefore, easier to find penmen 
among them than in VatJirib—a consiileration 
wJiich may perhaps also dispose us to accent tlie 
view lield by certain Muslim theologians,® tliougdi 
mlemned as heresy by the orthodox school, viz. 
that Muhammad was not the ‘illiterate’ that 
Muslim orthodoxy, with its mistaken interpreta¬ 
tion of the epithet u/nmi, tries to make out.® 
Mention is even made of a list of contemporary 
Meccan women who were familiar with the art of 
writing ; hut this group did not include the youth¬ 
ful 'A'isha, who, though she had the advantage 
over lier companions in being able to read, yet had 
never learned w’riting.^ \V"e may, therefore, infer 
that among the men of Mecca the ability to write 
w'as nothing out of the coniiiion.^ Mu'ftwdya 
stingui^hcd himself as the Prophet’s secretary, 
’enmanshiu w'as not niiitc so common amon^ the 
Arabs of .\iedina. To the Khazrayite Ubaiy b. 
Ka'b, who made a name for himself by recording 
the revelations of the Prophet, is ascribed the 
exceptional distinction of having been skilled in 
ixmmanship before the rise of Muhammad.® In 
Medina, those wdio, in addition to certain other 
accomplishments, {lossessed also the art of writing 
—acquired perhajis from the Jews resident there 
—were deemed w'oithy of the title of kdtnil 
(‘ perfect ’).** 

It would also appear that, once the young 
Muslim community had been constituted, a {uimi- 
tive system of education, embracing at least the 
bare elements of knowdedge, w-as set on foot. In 
no long time w'e begin to meet with references to 
the kuttdb (‘ elementary scliool ’). We would cer- 

1 Rukhdri, Kitdb al-'afg, no. 16 ; JAhi;f, Kitdh al hayaxoAn, 
Cairo, a.h. i323, i. 28, mentions a 8lave-g;irl who was conversant 
with Euclid. 

2 Cf. the present writer’s Muh. Studiexi, i. (Halle, 1889) 112. 

S Sprenger, Mohammad, Berlin, 1861-9, iii. 1.31; D. S. Mar* 
g-olioutii, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, London, 1906, p. 

270, at foot. 

Cf. Caetani, Annali dclV Islam, Milan, 1907, ii, 702 ff. 

® e.flr. the Andalusian Abu-l-Walid al-Baji (t a.h. 474 = a.d. 
1081), who incurred (?reat hostility in consequenoe ; cf. the 
oresent writer’s ^nhinten, Leipzijf, 1884, p. 171, note 1 ; 
9hahabi, Mizdn al-i'thidl, Lucknow, A.ii. 1301, ll. 41, <f.v. 

‘ 'Abdallah b. Sahl of Murcia'(t a.h. 480 = a.d. 1087); ‘ Dt tween 
him and Ahu-I-Walid al-Baji there were great disputes over the 
writing question.’ 

® On this question, see Noldoke-Schwally, Gesch. d. Qbrans^, i. 
(Leipzig, 1909) 12. 

7 Baladhori, ed. deOoeJe, Leyden, 1870, p. 472. 

® Cf. Lammens, ‘I^a Riipuhlique niarchande de la M^cque,’p. 

24 (Bull, de I'inst. ^gyp., 1910, p. 46, note 7). 

® Ibn Sa'd, ill. il. 69 ; Caetani, op. cit. iv. 201. 

10 BalAdhori, 473. 

Cf. the passages quoted by Lammens, Etxid^s mr It r^gnt 
du Calift Mo'annya, Beinlt, 1906, p. 630; also Aghnni, 11. 169, 
at foot; Jahari, Annales (ed. Leyden, 1879fY.), i. 1207, where 
the reference is not to Arabs in general, but to natives of 
Medina. For the full connotation of kamil, see Ibn Sa'd, v, 

309. line 7 ff. 
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tainly not lay much BtrcBs upon the mention of 
a ‘companion’ called Mirdfi,s, and burnamed al- 
rnuallmi (‘the teacher’),=< as there is but little 
evidence to show that such a person ever existed.* 
Even in the early period, however, we find better 
attested notices of the kuttdbs and the mu'alliins 
who tauj^ht in tliern. Urnm Salim, mother of 
Anas 1). Malik, the Prophet’s attendant (or, 
according to other accounts, Umm Salama, one 
of the Prophet's wives), asks a mu'allim kuttdb to 
send her some schoolboys—preferably of the slave 
class—to assist her in wool-carding.^ ’Amr b. 
Maiinun ab’Audi (f c. A.H. 74-77 = A.D. 693-6) 
gives the text of an apotrop:eic formula which 
the ‘companion’ Sa’d b. abi VVaqqa§ taught his 
children, ‘ as the teacher instructs his scholars in 
writing.’® Another reference tells how AbQ Hu- 
raira, Ibn 'Umar, and Abu Usaid (who fought at 
Badr) on one occasion passed by a kuttdb^ and 
attracted the attention of the boys.® 'riiere is 
also evidence to show that the lank (tablet for 
practice in reading and writing) w^as in use at a 
vciy early period ; the female ‘companion’ Umm 
al-lJarda writes on such a tablet some wise 
sentences as reading lessons for a boy (*Abd Kabbihi 
b. SuJaiman b. 'Omar).’^ 

Klenuuitary education seems to have b<‘cn 
thoroughly established in Islam by tlie caily 
Umayyad period.® It is true that wm cannot 
decide whether sound evidence on this point can 
be drawn from an aj.ccdotc telling how- the fac(‘- 
tious grammarian SaM I). Shaddad jocubiily soM 
the pupils of his elementary school as slaves to 
'Ubaidallah b. Ziyad, governor of 'Irari.® Wo 
are on surer ground when we read tliat (he 
poet Kumait ami the formidable vicegerent and 
commander I.lajjaj b. Jusuf were schoolmasters— 
the last-nauK'd, of course, in the years before his 
remarkable jiolitical career, dust before the time 
of I.lajjaj, again, diibair b. ^ayya taught in a 
school at Tri’if, and likewise rose afterwards—in 
’Ira(|—to iiigh rank, being promoted by Ziyad 
from the position of a clerk to that of administrator 
of Isfaluin.*® pabhan I). Muzabim p A.H. 105 = 
A.D. 7-.3) ke[)t a kuttdb in Kufa, making no charge 
for instruction.^^ In the ‘2nd cent. A.H. —the date 
cannot be lixed more precisidy—w'e even hear of 
a iiedaw'i of the tribe of Kiyafi wdio settled as a 
mu allim in I’asra, and conducted a school for 
payment (bil-u There is, of course, nothing 
surprising in the fact that in the lands conquenal 
by Islam, sucli as 'Iraq, a Muslim system of edu¬ 
cation should take root and develop in the centres 
of an older civilization ; but the foregoing refer¬ 
ences to schools in Arabia proper are more perti¬ 
nent to the subject in hand. 

Even in the early Umayyad period tlie education 
of the young })rince8 at court had reached a high 
standard of excellence, but it is not necessary here 
to describe it in detail. A spirited account of it, 
dealing with all its jihases, and furnished with 
cwpious references to .sources, has been given by 
H. 1 jammens, and wm need only call the reader s 

1 Ibn Uajar, I^dba, no. 2008, lii. 818 (Calcutta ed.). 

2 This title might also, as in Ibn Sa'd, in. ii. 103, lines 7-9, 
signify one who instructed the people in the citation of the 

Qur’an. , . . , 

3 The douhtfiil traditions referring to him are given ny 
8 u>up, Al-La’dli al-mapiua Jil-ahadith al-maudua^ Cairo, 
A.H. 1317, i. 107. 

4 Bukhari, Diydf, no. 27. ® 76. no. 24. 

6 Ihn Sa’d, iv. i. 133, line 4 ; cf. the present writer s VorleHun- 
gen uber d. )slain, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 148, at top. 

7 Naw4wi, Tahdhib, ed. Wuatenfeld, Gottingen, 1842-47, p. 
860, line 6 from foot. 

« Krerner, CuUurgesch. d. OtxenlB unter d. Chalifen, Vienna, 
1875—7 ii 132. 

» In Suyup, Bnghjat al-iini'dt, Cairo, a.u. 1826, p. 263. 

iO Ihn ^iajar, /fdba, 1. 460. 

U Ihn Sa’d, Vi. 210, line 12 

12 Yaqut, Diet, of Learned Men, ©d. Margolioiith, 1909 ff. 
(Oibb Memorial Series, vi.). ii. 239. 


attention to his work.^ The mu'addih {‘instruc¬ 
tor’) w'as a standing figure at the Umayyad court, 
and was admirably supported in his work by the 
fathers of the princes. 

‘Omar n. took his children severely to task when they 
violated the rules of grammar.2 He had, in his own youth, a 
most lugubrious mu’addib, and the ascetic character of the 
future khalif might perhaps have been anticipated from the 
fact that this tutor is described as a person negligent of ex¬ 
ternals ; he wore a coat that reached to his heels, and his 
moustache hung down over his lips 8—a trait at variance with 
Arabic ideas of elegance, which, in accordance with a primitue 
ynjoined the trimming of the moustache (yaff al- 

The ilevelopment of scientific knowledge under 
the AhhA-sids in the 2nd cent. A.H. naturally 
carried w'ith it a corresponding advance in pre¬ 
paratory education. There is also evidence of the 
lact that the younger generation were encouraged, 
by the jirospect of public recognition, to give 
themselv<;.s licart and soul to tlie task of acquiring 
the ebnnents of learning. It i.s recorded that in 
the early y(‘a’'s of tliis jieriod de.scrving pupils of 
the <‘lenieulary schools in Baghdad were rewarded 
by being earned tlirou;.;ii the streets on camels 
and having aimonds (blown to them. It was on 
an occasion of tliis kind that the poet 'Akawwak 
lost his sight, his eyes having been seriously in¬ 
jured by tlie almonds nu'ant for the clever scholars, 
fn this jieiiod, moreover, we find mention of insti¬ 
tution.^ for higher education [luajdlis al-ndab).^ 
About the saiiie time (lie Eatimid administration, 
now (‘stahlished in Egyjit, took stejis towards 
foumling ar-ademies {dar al-hikma or al-'ilm) in 
Uairo, where the theological tenets of the Shi'ite 
school, as also—in eclectic fashion—the rich stores 
of learning inherited from the Ureeks and the 
Persians, were studied. Wlum the Eatimid dyn¬ 
asty was oveithrown, the A>>ul»ids suiierseded 
th(‘ir aca<lemi(!s by high schools conducted on Sun¬ 
nite princaples, and the wdde s{>ac.eH of the mosques 
w'cre utiliztai for teaching pin poses. 'I'liis use of 
the mosque as a madrasa liad a notable influence 
u])on the architecture of the mosque itself.® The 
sultanates under the sway of the Abhasids con¬ 
tinued to vie with one another in the jiromotion 
of higher education —largely confined, it is true, 
to theology and its subsidiary sciences’^—as also 
in the erection of suitable madrasasf^ which find 
mention from the 4th cent, onwards. An epoch- 
making advance in the development of the higdier 
.school w'as made by the enliglitcncd Seljilk vizier 
Ni^am al-mulk (middle of 5tli emit. A.H.=llth 
cent, A.D.), whose institutions—the Nizdmiyya- 
academies—in various parts of tlie empire were 
devoted chiefly to the liigher theological studies.® 
In the same period, howmver, we note a growing 
tendency to free the studies of the madrasa.s from 
their theological onesidedness. Separate institu¬ 
tions were foundinl, and became famous, for the 
study of the exact sciences. 'I’he observatories 
which sprang up everywlieie became centres for 
the teacliing of astronomy, while the numerous 

1 J^tudes snr le rtgne du Cahfe Mo'awry a, p. 331 fif. 

2 Yaejut, ed. Marjfohouth, i. 25, at Hie foot. 

3 Ihn Qutaiha, 'IJyun al akhbdr, ed. Brockelmann, Berlin, 

(in the SemiLische Studien, ed. C. Bezold), p. 351, 

line 16. 

4 BukhAri, Lihds, no. 63. 

5 Aghani, xviii. 101. 

« See Max v. Herchem, art. ‘Architecture,’ in Spl’cinien d’une 
encydoyhiie musxdmane, Leyilen, 1899, col. 16; also artt. 
Akcuitscture (Muhaininadan in Syria and Kg'ypt), above, vol. I. 
p. 767 (., and Art (Muhaininadan), p. 878 f. 

7 For MuBj.im higher education in the periods referred to, cf, 
Haneberg, liber d. Schui- u. Lehrwesen d. Mnhaminedaner^xm 
Mittelalter, Munich, 1856; Kreiner, ii. 479ft.; Winand Fell, Cber 
d. Urspmng u. d. Entwickelung d. hohern Uiiiemchtsweeeiu 
bei d. Muhaminedanem {Program d. Marzellen-Gymnasiuv\4 
in Kbln, for the year 1882-83). 

* Important data regarding the older types of madraea which 
preceded the Ai^dmii/j/a schoola are found in Hubki, fabaqdt 
al-Shafi'iyya, Cairo, a.h. 1324, iii. 137. 

» Julian Ribera, ‘ Origen del Colegio Nidaml de Bagdad,'in 
Homenaie a Francisco Codera, Saragossa, 1904. 
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hospitals now being instituted—served as they 
were by the most renowned pliysicians of the day— 
attracted students of medical science, as is shown 
by numerous references in Ihn iilu Usaibi'a’s Bio- 
araphies of the Physicians. In the present article, 
however, we propose to confine our discussion 
largely to elementary education. 

2 . The subjects of'primary education ; forbidden 
books.— -In a scries of sayings showing no trace of 
theological in/Juen(;e, advice is given regarding the 
Bubjects which sliould have a place in tlie education 
of children. Khalif 'Omar I., for instance, is said 
to liave counselled parents in these words: ‘Teach 
your children to swim and to throw darts; charge 
them that they must be able to mount a hoise 
securely, and make them recite approju iate verses.’ ^ 
Omar was himself a renowned liorseman, and is 
said, in picturesque phrase, to have .sat in the 
saddle ‘as if he iiad been created on the horse’s 
back,’^ Amongst these attainments the art of 


general course of training for young males is set 
forth in the had'ith as follows : 

* On the seventh day after the child's birth, the 'aqxqa (“hair, 
cutting-,” to|(ether with the sacrifice of an animal) is performed 
and he receives his name and is made secure ag-ainst all harm • 
w'hen he is six years old, his education begins; at the age of 
nine, he is given a separate sleepmg-place ; at thirteen years of 
age, he receives corporal punishment when he omits his prayers ; 
at sixteen, his father gives liirn in marriage, then grasps him 
bvthe hand and says: “My son, I have trained you and had 
vou Uught, and I have given you in marriage : now 1 beseech 
(Jod for help against your temptations in this world, and 
against your being punished in the Last Judgment.'" ^ 

As regards the elementary curriculum in parti¬ 
cular, the relevant .sources furiii.sh ii.s with the 
following details. When the child hegins to speak, 
he should he taught to refieat the iMuslim article 
of belief, Ld ildfia ill' Allah ; ho must thmi learn 
the words of Qur’an, xxiii. 1176: ‘Kxalt('d is 
Allah, the king in truth ; there i.s no god hut Him, 
die l.ord of the stately tliione of Heaven’; then 
ihe ‘throne-verse’ {dyat nl-kursi, ii. ‘2.76), and the 


swimming was .specially prized. K luilif ’ Ahd.almalik 
gave his sons’ tutor the lollowing injunction: 
‘ Teach them to swim, and accustom tluMii to sleep 
little. ® Hajjaj (who, according to another K'jiort, 
laid most mniihasiH niion tlie religious training of 
his children, and therefore refused to engage* a 
Christian teaedier)^ gave a similar eh urge "to"" the 
preceptor whom he had selee-te'd for his .sons: 

‘ Instruct them in swimming before yon teach them 
writing, for they can at any time easily find one 
who will write for them, hut not one who will 
swim for them.’ .Irihi:^, to whom we owe tliis item 
of information about yajjaj, supjilics further 
details indicative of the im})ortance attached to 
the art of swimming in the educational juactice 
of the higher ranks. A saying of Hm al-Tau’am 
commends writing, aiithmctic, and swimming as 
the accomjilishmcnts wliicli, above all othcis, a 
prudent father should seek to procure for his 
children. As between writing .and arithmetic, the 
latter should have precedence, since it is not only 
of more value in business, but is actually more 
easily learned, while its eventual advanlagu's are 
also greater.® The traditional view, with a slight 
variation, finds expression in a modern Arabic 
proverb current in Trmi = ‘ Hearn to write, to make 
the calamus, and to swim in tlie river.’^ 

It wouhl, of course, be absurd to suppose that 
the educational maxims which assign so prominent 
a place to swimming liad their origin in Arabia, 
as that country could provide hut few opportunitic.s 
for practising the art.^ The nre.sent writer is of 
o[)inion that—as is suggested by the grouping 
together of riding, dart-throwing, and swiiuniing 
—such educational ideals were largely influenceil 
by foreign, and especi.ally Persian and (Ireek, 
views; and, indeed, the pedagogic maxims in 
question are but the echoes of sucli views.** In 
especial, the importance ascribed to swimming is 
doubtless to be traced to Greek ideas: to be able 
‘neither to swim nor to read’ {/JxfjT€ reiv 
ypdgfxara [I’lato, Ley. iii. 689 D]) w'as a Greek 
equivalent for the absolute lack of culture. It was 
likewise under the .same intluence tliat swimming 
found a place in the educational maxims of the 
Talmud.® 

Tlie subjects recommended in the sayings just 
quoted form no part of the distinctively Muslim 
tneory of education, which was governed by 
principles of an entirely different character. The 
1 Mubarrad, Kamil, cd. Wright, Leipzig, 1874, p, 160. 
a Jihi?, Baydn, ii. 64, line 8 from foot. 

* Mubarrad, p. 77, line 6. 

4 Aghdnx, xviii. 37, line 20 ff. 8 Jalji?, Baydn, I. 213. 

8 Weissbach, ‘'Ir.af^-arab. Sprichworter,' no. 121, in Leipiiger 
SemxtUtische Stiuhen, iv. (Leipzig, 1908). 

7 Luaunena, Etudes, p. 330. 

8 The like holds good of the kdmil Ideal current In Medina 
(•ee above, p. 198^). 

* Bab. Qiddiuh. fol. 29a. 


last two ver.scs of sura lix. {surat alLiashr): ‘He 
is Allah; there is no deity but Him, the Holy 
King,’ etc. Those who teach their children so will 
lot he hrought to judgment by God.“ At the age 
)f sev<*n, x\hcn the child becomes responsible for 
he salat, he is to be sent to school, and the teacher 
must begin to instinct him systematically in the 
Qur’an itself. Children should not be sent to 
u’hool before the age of seven, as is the practice of 
<ome parents, who wish merely to spare themselves 
die trouble of looking after their oli’spring.® The 
Leaching of the Qur’an should be combined with 
instruction in the more important religions precejits 
and u.sages : the proper response to the ddhan, the 
diliereiit kinds of washings, the jirayers in tlie 
iuos(jue to x\lii('h children should be taken wlien- 
ever possible ; they must without fail be familiarized 
with the oraetiee of joint-prayer (.yildt aLjama a), 
even in the school, where one of the older hoys 
acts for the time a.s leader in prayer {imdrn). 
Instruction in reading and writing, of course, must 
also be fu'oeeeded with. The children luactised 
writing on tablets {lauh, {»1. alwdh) ; the words 
employed were usually taken from passages in the 
Qur’an. 

Ibn Jubair (t A.ll. 614 = a.d. 1217), in his sketch of the state of 
education in Damascus, says that in the elementary schools of 
that city—where writing (taktib) and recitation (fa? 7 in) of the 
Qur’an were taught by didcront masters—the passages for 
exercise in reading and writing were taken, not from the Qur'an, 
but from jmetia^l texts of seculrir character, as the act of 
wiping inspired words from the tablets seemed to coat dishonour 
ipon the sacred book.4 The cleansing (ma/n/’) of the tablets 
narked the close of the first period of morning schooi: the 
allotted hour for this was eight o'clock a.m., and tlie teacher 
must then grant a short ])ause (tasri/(, ‘leave’).® For the act 
of wiping the alwah, when they ('ontained verses of the Qur’an, 
various precautions are recommended by the more strait¬ 
laced theologians. It must be i)erformed in a clean and well- 
guarded place, not open to be trodden ujx>n, so that the water 
used in wiping out the sacred words shall not subsequently 
suiter any desecration. The best way to dispose of the water 
is to pour it into a river or a pit, or to collect it in a vessel for 
those who wish to use it medicinally,6 as it is believed to 
possess magical virtues. A pious resident of Cairo, Muhammad 
Taj al-din (t a.h. 707 = a.d. i:i07), who founded a school in the 
Qarafa, inserted in the deed of foundation a clause to the effect 
that the water used in that institution for cleansing the alwdh 
wan to be poured upon his grave.7 Even the pieces of rag with 
which the tablets were wiped must be wrung out with the 
greatest care, lest the water that dripped from them should be 
profaned.8 

Concurrently with exercises in reading and 
writing from the Qur’an, the pupils were taught 
the rudiments of arithmetic. To these were added 
1 In OhazMi, Ihyd 'ulum al-din, Bulaq, A.H. 1289, ii. 198. 

3 M8 in the Ducal library of Gotha (Arab.), no. 1001, fol. 84a. 

8 'Ahdari, Madkhal al-thar' al-nhanj, Alexandria, a.h. 1293, 

ii. 164, line 7. 

4 Ibn Jubair, Travels, ed. Wright and de Goeje, Gibb Memorial 
Senes, v. (1907) 272, line 17. 

8 Remie a/ricaine, xli. (1897) 283, at the foot. 

« Madkhal, ii. 165. 

7 Ibn al-'Asqal&ni, al-Durar al-kdmina QAB in Vienna 

Hofbihllothek, Mixt. 246), lli. fol. 8606. 

8 Madkhal, loo. cit. 
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also legends of the prophets {ahddlth al-anbiya) 
and anecdotes from the lives of godly men {kikaydt 
(d-sallhin),^ In early times the parts of the hadith 
most in favour for educational purposes were the 
legends about the D(tjjrtl (Antidirist)/-^ by wdiich 
are probably meant tlie traditions regarding the 
Maluli period and tlie Last d'liings. Finally, the 
children had to Icairi selections from the poets; 
and with tliese tlie elementary curriculum seems 
to have reached its term. In an ordinance regard¬ 
ing the education of the young, 'Omar l. enjoined 
that popular [iroverbs {al-arnthdl al-sd'ira) and 
beautiful poems should bjrm siibjectsof instruction.^ 
As regards the kind of poidry to be selected for 
children, the writers who discuss the course of 
elementary education are all most (unphatic in 
demanding that moral pieces alone should be 
allowed, and that verse of an eroti<! character 
should be strictly exclmhal. It is interesting to 
read what the }diilosoj)hers—to leave thetheologians 
out of account—have to say on this subject. 

Ibn SinA (Avicenna) reconiinenda tlie followin^c course of 
instruction : ‘ When the boy’s Imihs liave become linn and he 
has attained to some readiness of speech, when he is able to 
asHiimlate the coherent materials of and his ear has 

become perceptive, he Hhould bej^in to receive instrm'tion in 
the C^ur’an, the letters of the alphabet sliould be drawn for him 
to cojiy, and iie should he taui^ht the precejits of religion. As 
rei^ards poetry, it is desirable that the fioy should aiipure the 
rajaz poems to begin \Mtli,and only afterwards the for 

the recitation of the rajaz is easier and its retenf ion in tin memory 
more certain, as its verses are shorter and its metre himph-r. 
The teai'hing of poetry should comimmi'e with jaci^es which 
find themi's in the advanUge of goofl morals, the praise of 
science, the rejiroof of igm-rance, and the rebuke of rIu]»i(1iL\, 
and which enforce the honouring of one’s parents, the practice 
of good deeds, and other noble qualities.'* 

Ibn Miskawaih reproaches parents for tea<‘,hing their children 
to recite licentious poetry, to repeat the lies found in sucdi 
poems, and to take pleasure in what they tell of vicious things 
and the pursuit of lewdriess, as, e.g., the poems of Imru-til- 
Qais, al-Nabigha, and others like them ; ‘one so taugfit will 
to live W'lLh princes, who summon him to tlu'ir presence in 
order that he may recite such poems, and even coinjiose in a 
similar strain.’And in the din'ctions drawn up for the 
muJitasd) d ahiQi of police'), as recorded by Ihn Babsam (18th 
cent. A.n.), tliat olficial is charged to s(‘e thai schoolboys do not 
learn the poems of Ibn Ilajj.aj or Uie I>twdn of f^ari' al-dila, 
while hoys who read such poems by stealth must be deterred 
by corporal puiushment.o 

The Hlrictness \vitb which the young were 
guarded from tlie inlluence of orotic poetry will 
not Hurpri.se uh when we rcimunber the at titude of 
the Sunnite tlieologiaii.s towards narrative litera¬ 
ture of a secular stainn. In the extant fatwd of a 
fanatically ortliodox theologian of the llth cent. 
A.D., people are warned against the jiossession not 
only of mctaphysico-theological and philosophical 
works, hut also of poetic and entertaining writings, 
and especially of certain frivolous books of the day. 
Contracts relating to such literary jiroducts are 
null and void. Writings of this character should 
rather he destroyed by tire and water.Muhammad 
al-Ahdari goes so far as to maintain that a jiapcr 
merchant should not sell his wares to one who, to 
the best of his belief, will use the paper for repro¬ 
ducing the stories of 'Antar or Sidi BaUal, and 
similar tale.s, as tlie dill'usion of such writings falls 
under the category of jmikruhdt (‘rcprchensihle 
things’).* 

There were, however, other grounds upon which 
certain kinds of poetry were withlield from the 
young. Thus Abdallah b, Ja far h. A hi lalib 
forbade his children’s tutor to read with them tlie 
a.pdas of'Urwa b. al-Ward, as they might tliere- 
y be incited to leave their native soil and seek 

1 Ihn al-'Arabi, in 'Abdari, iii. 811, line 16. 
a NawAwi, Tahdhib, ed. Wustcnfeld, p. 239, line 6 from 
foot. 

« JAhlz, Baydn, 1. 213, 8 from foot. 

* Risdlat al-ftiydga, MS in Leyden University Library, no. 
1020, fol. ti7a=-Maghriq, ix. 1074. 

ft Tahdhib al-akhldq, p. 44. foot. , „ 

« yihdyat al-rutha fi {alab al-h^sba. In Mashrxq, x. 1086. 

7 rr ZDMO Ivili. (1904)684. 

• RoiUbat, iii. 127, 181, line 1. 


their fortinies elsewhere.^ There is also k hndith 
saying which assigns the ‘hooks of the Christians’ 
likewise to the class of writing.s that must not be 
taiiglit to the young.^ 

3. Status of the elementary teacher.—Tho im¬ 
portance attached to the work of the elementary 
teacher—-the person from whom the young received 
their earliest knowledge of Allah—is by no means 
reflected in his social status. The prevailing atti¬ 
tude of Mu.'^lim society towards tin* teaclier of 
children (usually called Jiqi ; in the Maglini) also 
ddrrdr^ Mittle child,’ fiom dhurriyya, pi. dfuirdri) 
is repre.sented in Arabic literature as one of ex¬ 
treme disrespect. Ills position is on a level with 
that of weaveis, hlood-hMttus, and otlier desiiised 
trades.^ 'I'c'acliers wine universaliy siiokeii oi as a 
stupid and brainless class. ‘Seek no advice from 
teachers, sliepheids, or tliose who sit niucli among 
women’^--aii adage w liich, as a]i])li('d to teachers 
and weavms, and with the additdori of the explana¬ 
tory clause, ‘for Cod has deprived tliem of rea.son 
and withlndd iii.s blessing from their trade,’ is 
quoted as a sayng of (lie Propliet.'^ The nhrase 
'ahni'iq min mu (tUini Liitfdb (‘stupider tlian a 
schoolmast er’)— wit h \aiialions in the wording— 
has jiassed into a pioverh.^ 

Th( re ih hNo a Kr<»up of atucdotes, forming; a pfrmarient ele- 
iiierti 111 tlu* A<ial) litor;ilmc, whu li turn on tlu* bamo jirimt—tiie 
tcadivr as <lun('c.7 ‘ Jlow nliould we look for Hu^.’-ivriLy in one 

wlio IS lie.'-idc lua wife in the ewming, and in the curly morning? 
^;oc8 hack to the bocicty of little v-liildrcn ?’« Tilis contenipluotis 
altitude found ev))rea.sion in tlie epigram ; 

Katii-1 mur’a muisan an Juqala hi'arinahii 
Mu'alhmu yilisun"' wa'in kana faipla.i* 
i.e. ‘It ia a sullicient iiuhcution of a man’s inferiority—be he 
never so eminent—to say that he is a teacher of ciuldren.' The 
teacher's oisnipation, in fact, works almost like a specific for 
peni'rutm).; Stiipidity. Ihn al-Jaiizi (t A.n. 697 —a. p, rjOO), who 
wrote two hooks, treating respectively of ‘ the slirewd ’ and ‘ the 
slupul,’sets forth in the second of these the relative stiijiidity 
of \arious classes of people according to the following table :— 
‘The rationality of women [who are universally regarded as 
ndqisat al-‘aql i.e. ‘dellcuuit in rationality and reli¬ 

gion 'J equals that of seventy weavers; that of a weaver equals 
that of seventy schoolmasters.’ n When 'Ahdall.ah h. al-Miuiaffa' 
w'as asked to gi\ e a w’eekly h's.son to the son of Ism.a’il b. 'Ali, a 
dignitary of Slate, he refused the engagement., with the remark, 

‘ Do \ou really wish me to have a place on the register (diwdn) 
of numskulls I- It is not Hur)>rising, therefore, that the satini'A) 
poems directed against Majjal h. Jusuf take full advantage of 
the fact that he, as well os liis hrolhor, was once a schoolmaster 
alT’a’if, and remind him of the lime when he was still ‘ a iiuinhle 
slave, who early and late kept conijiany with tiie village hoys'; 
a person whose loaves w'ere always of different shapes--'one 
without any visible rounding, anotlier round as the full moon’ 
—hoi'ausc he received them a.s payment from the parents of the 
children whom he primed with the surat al-kardhar.^* 

Thin literary mockery of the elementary teacher, 
however, was not ho damaging as the scorn which 
fouml its way into the luidilh iu the form of sayings 
ascribed to the Prophet; for Inut* the criticism was 
no lunger conlined to humorous sallie.s against the 

I Aghdni, 11. U)l, 9. The reference is j^roliahly to such verses 
as are found in the D^uxin, eil. Noldeke, (iutt mgen, 18G3, iii. 
verse .6fT., v. 1 ff., \i. 7 ff., xxxii. 4. 

'z LiS((nal-'arah, if.e. ‘ Bkr,' v. 146, line 3 : Id tu 'allimu abkara 
anladfkuin kntnba-l-yiatjara. 

Uf. the pre.senl writer’s art. ‘ Die IJandwerke hel d. Arabern, 
\n Glofnig, Iwii (1894), no. 13. 

* .lain?, liayan, i. ISO, line 1. 

ft Dliahabi, Mizan al i'tulal, i. 66. 

ft Burton, l/tu’xplored Syria, London, 1872, i. 286, no. 132. 

7 Ibn Qutaiba, 'l^yun al-akhhar, p. 442 ; Ibn al- Adnn, .n 
Thaldth rasa'll, ed. Stainbul, p. 33 ; the same anecdote, as told 
of inoUahs in Turkestan, appears in F. l>uckme\er, ‘ Un- 
befangene Dcobachtungen aus rtuasisch-TurkcHlaii.’ iu the 
Beilage zur Munchener Allgtm. Zeitung, 1901, no. 260. 

ft J.atii?:, loc. cii. 

» Muhdyardt al-udabd, Cairo, 1287, i. 29. 

10 Muhioii Ahined, ii. 67, at top ; ^ahih Muslim, i. 169- cf. 
Goldziher, Muh. Studieii, ii, 296; the idea is elaborated in a 
TK)cm ascribed to 'All, and found in BahA al-din al-'Amili, 
Mikhldt, Cairo, a.h. 1.817, p. 72. 

II Thamarat al aurdq (cd. in margin of Muha^ardl al-udabd), 
I. 194 (with many anecilotes about teachers). 

12 Muhad. uilabd, i. 29. 

ift Malik b. al-Raib, in Ibn Qutaiba, Poesis, ed. de Ooeje, 
Leyden, 1904, p. 206, line 14 ; cf. Lammens, p. 300, note 2. 

1* Jurjani, af-Munlakhab min kindydt al-uaabd, Cairo, 1908, 

p. 118. 
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intellectual poverty of teachers, but fastened with 
special keenness on their moral shortcomings. 

‘The teachers of our children are the vilest among you ; the 
most deficient in pity for the orphan, tiie most churlish towards 
the poor.' ‘What thinkest thou of teachers?’ asked Abu 
Uuruira of the Prophet, whose answer w'aa : ‘Their dirham is 
forbidden property, their livelihood is unjust gain, their speech 
hypocrisy.^ 1 

The odium thus expressed made itself felt also 
in the treatment meted out to teachers. Yaliya b. 
Aktham (f A.H. 243 = A.D. 857), judge under Khaiif 
Mahniln, even refused to accept teachers as satis 
factory witnesses in a court of Jaw.^ This disquali¬ 
fication has been exrilaiiicd on the ground that the 
profession taught the Qur'an for hire. But the 
teacher couJd, of course, make the retort that 
the judge himself takes a reward for dispensing 
Divine justice.® The hapless pedagogue gave fur¬ 
ther offence by drawing attention to the better 
treatment accorded to his calling among other 
peoples. Such comparisons evoked severe stric 
tnres from the religious standpoint, and were actu¬ 
ally declared by the Meccan theologian, I bn ^aiar 
aJ-)lait<ami (f A.H. 973 = A.D. 15(35)—on the autho¬ 
rity of earlier writers—to be one of the recognized 
criteria of unbelief : ^ 

‘ When a teacher of children says, “Tlie Jrws are a gre.at deal 
better than wo MuHliins, for they fulfil the obligations due to the 
teacliers of their chddren,”—any one who so speaks is to be 
regarded as a kdfir.’^ 

It is possible, of course, that this depreciation of 
the indis[)erisal)le profession of t(uicher may be due 
simply to the haughtiness inherent in the Arabic 
race.® In passing judgment upon it, however, we 
must not forget that analogous features appear 
in the educational annals of (Jreece and Konie.^ 
Moreover, it may be said in favour of Muslim 
society as a whole that this far from creditable 
attitude towards the elementary teacher was by 
no means universal. We know of Muhammadans 
of unbiased mind who made a stand against the 
hackneyed judgments of the populace, and attained 
to a more appreciative estimate of an undeservedly 
maligned vocation. As tiie representative of this 
point of view, we may single out Jahi? (f A.H. 255 
acA.D. 869), who in this, as in other matters, criti¬ 
cized the prejudices of the masses in an independent 
spirit. 

Jahi? maintains that the trtulitional estimate of the school¬ 
master held ^ood only of those m the lowest ranks of the pro¬ 
fession—the Ignorantteachers ; and he points to the men 
of high intellectual distinction who had taught in schools, and 
had in some cases exercised great influence as the instructors 
of princes He also cites an imposing list of illustrious st-holars, 
poets, and theologians (Kisa’i, (.^ufrub, Kumait, etc.) who ha<i 
adorned the profession, and he sets beside them a number of 
contemporary teacliers. ‘ Here in Ha^ra we have never had 
men of greater learning in various branches of science, or of 
more lucidity in the expression of thought, than the two 
teachers, Abu-l-Wa/.ir ami Abu-l-'Adniln.’ Hence it was sheer 
folly and crying injustice to reproach the profession as a whole 
with stupidity." 


In order to gain the prestige of authority for 
this more favourable view of the teacher’s calling, 
attempts were made to trace it likewise to utter¬ 
ances of the Prophet himself. Al-Qurtubi (f A.H. 
67l = A.D. 1272), the great commentator on the 
QiirAn, gives his imprimatur to one such deliver¬ 
ance, viz. 

‘The best of men, and the best of all who walk the earth, are 
the teachers. When religion falls into decay, it is the teachers 
who restore It. Give unto them, therefore, their just recom¬ 
pense; yet use them not as hirelings, lest you wound their 
spirit.’ For, as often os the teacher bids the boy say, “In the 
name of Allah, the merciful, the compassionate,” and the boy 
repeats the words after him, God writes for the teacher, and for 
the boy and his parents, a record which shall surely save them 
from the Fire.’i i ^ 

It is true that the scholar who thus lent hia 
sanction to a hadUh'^ usually branded as anocry- 
phal was an Andalusian. In Andalusian Islam, 
no doubt, a higher value w'as placed upon the 
function of the teacher than wa.s the case in the 
East—a result due in great measure to the tloiirish- 
ing system of elementary education that had growm 
up^in the Western khalifate.® Here, therefore, the 
alleged utterances of the Prophet in honour of 
teacliers would tend to be more favourably re¬ 
el ved. The same thing liolds good of Islam in 
Sicily. 

Speaking of Palermo, the Arab traveller Ibn Hatiqal (f a.h. 

3<57 = A.n 1177) put-s on record that he found over three hundred 
lonicntary schools in that city, and that the inhabitants regarded 
(leir teachers ‘as their most excellent and distinguished 
itizons,’speaking of them as ‘ the people of Allah, their wit- 
.esses (before God], and their trusty friends.’ It is true that 
bn Huuqal, in explanation of the scornful attitude towards 
the intellectual capacities of teachers prevalent elsewhere, adds 
that ‘ tliey choose tliis profession in order to evade enrolment 
in the ariny.’< 

4 . Payment of teachers.—As has been indicated 
in the foregoing, the gravamen of the strictures 
urged against the tejiehing profes.sion from the 
religious side w^as the fact that teachers asked and 
took payment for giving instruction in the Qur’an. 
The moral propriety of taking wages for religious 
teaching was a question frequently debated among 
Muslim jurists. It is to be presumed that in 
Islam, as in other religions,® the devout were 
in favour of gratuitous religious instruction. In 
spreading the knowledge of Divine things the 
teacher should have no other design (niyya) than 
that of doing a work w'ell-pleasing to God, and 
thereby attaining nearness to Him. No financial 
consideration should attach to such ‘near-bringing 
works’ {qurdb), any more than— on similar grounds 
—to the dcUutn,^ the .yildt, the difi'usioii of the 
fiadlth, etc. All such acts must be done only 
ihtisdban (‘for God’s sake’), not iktisdban (‘for 
gain’). In sumiort of this view’, and in evidence 
of its being tlie only legitimate one, there were 
Hence it was sheer numerous traditions to hand ; nor were typical 
examples lacking to commend its acceptance. 


1 In Zurqaiii, on Mnwaga, Cairo, a.h. 1270-80, iii, 7. 

2 Thainardt al-aunoj, Inc. cit. 

8 'Uyun al-dk/ihuf, p. 91, line 9; cf. Ihikhan, Ahkdm, no. 17 
(Qa«tallani, x. 208). 

^ Al-J'Idm hi-ijawdp' al-isldm (e<l. in margin of this writer’s 
Zau'djir, Cairo, a.h. 1312, ii. 74). 

8 As illustrating the reverse side of the matter, we inav quote 
what W'llhelm BurcharJ, a native of Saxony, who was held cap¬ 
tive by the Turks in the 17th cent., says with regard to the 
position of teachers in Turkey : ‘Man halt die Schulmeister in 
Turckey sehr wehrt und thun keiii bberlast, lassen auch nicht 
geschehen, dass ihnen eiri eintzig Loid wiederfahre, worinnen 
sie unsTeutschon hefftig heschamen, als da vielegar Fuszschemel 
aus ihren Schuldinern machen und alles Hertzcleid den annen 
Leuten zufugen’ (W. B., Eines in die 19 Jahr von Turcken 
qefangen gewc.senen Sachsen auffg neu eroffnett Turckey, 
Magdeburg, 1688, ^^1691, imp. ix.). 

® Cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stildien, i. 110. 

7 Ussing, Darstellung d. Erziehnngs- u. Unterrichttursens bet 
d. Griechen u. Romem, Altona, 1870, p. 102. 

8 The tutor sometimes took his nisoa from a family of repute 
In which he had served; thus the philologist, Abu ‘Amr al- 
Shaib&ni, who taught the son of Yazid b. MaiiHur, adojiLed the 
surname Yaridi (SuyuH, Bxighjat al-vmdt, p. 192). 

8 Baydn, 1. lOOff.-iiAanw rewd'U, Stambul, a.h. 1301, 

p 137. 


One such example was found in 'Abd al-Rahin&n al-Sullami, 
a man of devout spirit, who had actually beard hadiths from 
the lips of 'OtbniAn and ’Ah, and who, at the time of his death 
(during the khalifate of ’Abdalmalik), was imam of a mosque in 


1 Quoted by 'Abdari, Madkhal, ii. 158. 

2 Ibn al-Jauzi pronounces the following verdict on this 
hadith: 'It is not permissible to use this saying as an argu¬ 
ment [in the question as to payment of teachers], for it is a 
concoction of Ahmed b. ‘AMallah al-Harawi al-Juyibari, who 
was a liar, and fabricated hadiths~& matter in which all critics 
of tradition agree’(M8 in Leyden Hniv. Library, no. 1772, fol. 
1.32a). In Suyuti B work on spurious traditional savings likewise 
this and other similar utterances regarding mu'allimare marked 
with a warning rubric (Al-La'dh al-mapiu'a /t-l-afyadith al- 
maudua, p. 103 ff.). 

8 Cf. Schack, Poe-sie u. Kxinst der Araber in Spanien u. 
Sicilian, Berlin, 1866, i. 62 ; Dozy, Gesch, d. Mauren in Spanien, 
Leipzig, 1874, ii. 68. 

4 Bibl, Geogr. Arab., ed. de Ooeje, I^eyden, 1870 ff., ii. 87, top. 

6 Cf. Manu, xl. 63, where the act of teaching the Veda for 
hire, or learning it under a paid teacher, is declared to be a sin 
of the second degree. 

® Goldziher, hfuh. Studien, ii. 890. 

7 These tra<iitional testimonies were collected by the yan- 
halite Ibn al-Jauzi (MS In Leyden Univ. Library, no. 1772, foL 
1316). 
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Kura, and In that capacity had devoted himself to teaching the 
(Qur’an. It is recor(ie(l that once, on coming home, he found 
a number of cattle which a grateful father had sent him as a 
honorarium for instructing his son in the sacred volume. He 
at once returned the gift, with the message ; ‘ We take no pay¬ 
ment for the Hook of Ood.’ i Other teachers of the Qur’an gave 
similar practical expression to this point of view ;2 and, in sup¬ 
port of the theory that religious instruction should be given 
majjanan (‘ gratuitously ’), appeal was made also to an admoni¬ 
tion ‘ from the ancient hooks' which, in point of fact, may be 
identified as a Talmudic maxim.* 

But, while the demand for free relij^ious teach¬ 
ing might be good enough as an ideal, and w'hile 
some even tried to carry it into etlect, it was natur¬ 
ally left behind in the march of practical life. It 
was, after all, nece.ssary that the wretched beings 
who, without much moral support from their 
fellows, engaged in the work of teaching should at 
least make a bare sulisistence out of it. In this, 
as in many other things, the religious injunction, 
with its ascetic ideal, could not be put in practice 
80 ruthlessly as to maintain a universal interdict 
against the merest pittance of payment.** As a 
matter of fact, besides the more austere had'itlis, 
there are otliers of a more humane character, and 
more favourable to tlie practice of taking wages 
for religious instruction ; and the teacher who was 
not in a position to nrosecute his calling for a 
purely spiritual reward could always derive com¬ 
fort from these.® 

Even Hukhiri himself finds a place in \\\n C'orjm^ TnvUt umrun 
for a 8a>ing asenhed to Ibn 'Ahhas ; ‘ Nothing has a Ihuot nglit 
to be rewarded than [instnuUion in] the Book of (i<)d ’ It is 
true that he appends to this the (‘ondition laid down by .Sha'bi, 
viz. that the teacher mav on no account negoiial.e for his 
wages, but may accept what is voluntarily given Inin Bukhari 
tlnaily cites thie testiiiiony of llakaiu b. 'fjyatna : ‘ I have never 
heard it said of any of the fugakd that he disapproved of ihe 
teacher’s rernuneraijon. Even Ijasan Ba^ri paid a tea('her ten 
dirhams.’® From Malik h. Anas comes the still more decisive 
statement that in the holy city of Medina none has ever taken 
umbrage at the teacher’s receiving a reward even In this world 
—and that not merely as a voluntary honorarium from the 
parents, but as a fixed monthly fee {m\uhdhara)J 

Accordingly the payment of teachers became the 
rule a(!lually recognized in praciice by Muslim 
law,® and was vindicated, witli the support of the 
sources quoted above, by authorities of the highest 
repute,® 

The adherents of the more rigid view, in giving 
their consent to the jiractice of iiaying teaclo'rs— 
this payment, however, they preferred to cull 'iwad 
(‘recompense’)—sought to solace their feelings by 
qualifying the teacher’s right by certain pid desi- 
aeridy which, it is true, made very little dillerence. 
They appealed to the moral sense of the teaclier. 
He must look upon liis wages, not as professional 
emoluments, but as a gift [fath]^^ Divinely be¬ 
stowed upon him in order that he may pursue a 
calling well-jdcasirig to Godd^ The all-important 
thing is the inward purpose {niyya) ; he must 
devote himself to the work from purely spiritual 
motives, and without any worldly considerations 
whatever. To this 'Abdari adds the naive admoni¬ 
tion that the teacher should make no public pro¬ 
fession of his motives, as it is quite like ‘ the people 

1 Ibn Sa'd, vi. 120, line 3fT, 

2 lb. p. 210, line 12 ; 218, line 14. 

8 Goluziher, Muh. Stiidien, ii. 181 f. ; also quoted as from 

‘ ancient writings,’ in Mawardi, wal-din, Slniuhul, 

A.n. 13U4, p. 71. 

i Ct. Liiinmena, EtiuUs, SeO. 

^ The hadiths pro and con are brought together m the Ahl- 
wardt MSS, Berlin Royal Library, no. 145. 

0 Bukhari, Ijdra, no. 10. That giving Instruction In the 
Qur’an might have a pecuniary equivalent is shown by a stoy 
which relates how a man who was too poor to give his bride 
money or money's worth as a wedding-presprit (rmihr) was 
allowed by the Prophet to teach her several suras of the Qur’in 
in lieu thereof (Bukhftri, i\i/cdh, no. 40 ; cf. ZurqUni on MuwaUa, 

The present writer has not succeeded in tracing this regula¬ 
tion, as cited by MiVlik, in the Muwa^^a. 

6 Remu a/ricaine, xV\. 2Sl. , 

9 Kam&l Pashiihzadah wrote a special ruala /» jawaz ai- 
ittiidr aid ta'lim al-Qur’dn (Ahlwardt, Berlin MSS, no. 439X 

For this term, see WZKM xiii. (1899) 49, 

u ‘Abdari, Madkhal, ii. 168, line 18, 


of our time’ to take him at his word, and deprive 
him of his material recomjiense.^ Further, he 
mu.st not let his continuance at work depend 
rigidly upon his being paid regularly. vShould liia 
allowance cease in any particular case, lie must 
attend all the more zealously to the children of 
parents who, owing to their poverty, have fallen 
behind in their jiayments.^ From the children 
themselves he must not receive presents without 
the knowledge of their parents or guardians.* In 
general, he must be satislied that the money ten¬ 
dered him is above susjiieion as to its source, and 
that it has not been gained dishonestly, or by 
methods obnoxious to religious precept; he should, 
for instance, have nothing to do with the money of 
a tax-gatherer. With respect to this counsel—it 
was, of course, simply a wish—it is interesting to 
note the qualifying clause annexed to it, viz. tiiat 
in siieli cases tiie teacher need not refuse money 
from the hands of the mother or grandmother of 
his pujiil, so long as he can assure liiinself that the 
immediate source has the warrant of religious law.* 
Blit he must avoid all intercourse with fathers 
whose occupa<ion is at \aiianco with the strict de¬ 
mands of religion ; and, as long as they make their 
living in that way, he must not greet them, or hold 
himself aecoiintaoie fo (hem.® 

Stories of the exorbitant charges made by emi¬ 
nent teachers come down from every period, though 
it must he admitted that this applies only to those 
liranclics of learning which were not in the strict 
sense religious. 

The grammarian Muhammail b. ‘Ali al-Mabramari (t a.h. 346 
= A.D. 900), pupil of Muliarrad, had a name for excessive avarii'e. 
He would not give inetruction in the kitdb of Sibuyah under a 
fee of one hundred dman< ® Muhammad Shams al-din al-Snyup 
(f A.ii. 808=5A.D. 1400) charged a dirham for every line of the 

r franiiiiatioal poem Aljiyya,' which compnecB about a thousand 
ines. 

5 . School administration.—Muslim literature 
treats in great detail of the teaclier’s demeanour 
towards his scholars,® and the conditions applying 
to the conducting of schools. As regards the re¬ 
lation of teacher to pupil, the fundamental principle 
is the just and equal treatment of all scholars. 
Laith b. Mujahid aflirms that at tlio Day of Judg¬ 
ment God will subject the schoolmaster to a special 
interrogation as to wlietlier he maintained strict 
impartiality between pupil and pupil, and that, if 
he .is found guilty in this respec.t, he will be set 
beside the workers of iniquity.® A wliole series 
of apparently trivial points relating to the child’s 
})resence in school are brought by 'Abdari under 
the princiiile that no distinction shall he made 
between (duldrcn of the rich and children of the 
poor.*® Nor rinist the scholars he employed in tlie 
private service of the teacher’s household, without 
tlie express sanction of their parents ; ** and from 
tliis it was argued that the teacher must not make 
use of orphan children for such work under any 
circmnstnrircs. 

It is the law in Islam that all teachers should be 
married;** a similar requirement is found in the 
Talmud.** A (yjiical indication of the ethical stand¬ 
point of Eastern peoples is seen in the regulationa 
designed to obviate the very susiiioion of evil com- 
munication.s. The rule that the work of elementary 
teaching must he done, nob at the teacher’s own 
1 Madkhal, ii. 169. 2 lb. I. 346, line 14 ff. 

8 lb. ii. 101, line 17. 

* min wajhin niastur*^ (Madkhal, ii. 159, at the foot). 

® Ib. 100, line 2. 

« Suvup, Bughyat al-uni'dt, p. 74. 

/b. 87. 

® Ghazaii hafl a short paragraph on the ddnb mn'allim al-^ibydn 
‘manners of the teac'hor of children’) in his Al-dddb jfi-l-din 
Majmuat, ed. ^bri al-Kurdi, Cairo, a.u. 1828, p. 07). 

9 Ibn Qutaiba, 'IJyun at akhbdr, p. 98, line 0. 

10 Madkhal, ii. 158, 102, 107. 

11 Ihn Bass.lm, in Matihria, x. 1084; JUv. a/ricaxnc, xll. 238. 
la Madkhal, ii. 106, line 19. li» lb. 167. 

1 * Mislin. QiddHsh. Iv. 18. 
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res^idence, but in a specially appointed public place 
{Juuiut^ nl, Jmwdnit) within sifjjht of the people was' 
intendea to prevent every siij^^^estion oi scandalJ 
Nor could the halls of the mosques be used for this 
purpose, as little children mi^ht unwittingly defile 
the "avails and flooring of the sacred edifice. This 
prohibition was su{)ported by a saying of the 
Pro})het : ‘ Keep your boys and your lunatics away 
from 30 )ur mosejues ’; buttlie prece[)t was not strictly 
observed in practice. It has been /i favourite cus¬ 
tom from olden times to conjoin the elementary 
school and the public fountain {sadll) ; the institu¬ 
tion of the latter is often combined with that of a 
school in the upper storey [innktah mhil). It is 
interesting to note Abdarl’s criticism of certain 
)racticcs common among teachers in his day. He 
lolds it unworthy of the profession that a teacher, 
at the inauguration of his school—or afterwards, if 
he finds liis undertaking insulliciently supported— 
should try to draw the attention and invite the 
)atronage of the |)uhlic by setting up placards 
)efore the school-gate. It is likewise unlx'coming 
that a teach(‘r, in requesting the parents to attend 
the school-festivals {ofrdh), should in his letters of 
invitation {aurdq istid/idnaf.) flatter them with 
high-llown epithets and titles, or compose the 
invitations in verseA 

'File pupils must also have their off-days. The 
school must be closed for two days of every week, 
viz. Thursday and Friday, and also for a period of 
from one to three days before and aft<‘r the 'hf 
bistivak* 'Fhe 'I'hursday holiday gave occasion to 
the [)roverbial })hrase, ‘ to be as happy as a teacher 
on 'I'hursdays’ {hond farUot nl-muaddih bU- 
khdj/ns).* The scholars are also granted a whole 
or partial holitlay whenever any one of them has 
finally mastered a section of the Qur’an.® The 
patents of a hoy who has succee<le<l in doing this 
celebrate the event by a festivity {israfo)/^ and 
bestow upon the teacher a special gift, the accept¬ 
ance of which is not frowned upon even by the 
precisi/ins. When a youth completes his study of 
the Qur’an, tlie occasion is celebrated in a feast 
calletl (in M(.*cca) iqldba, or (in the Maghrib) 
takhnjad 'Abdari’s minute account of the inore 
extravagant—and to him obnoxiou.s—forms some¬ 
times assumed by these functions reveals an 
interesting phase of contemporary life. 

The question of corporal punishment was also 
discussed among those with whose edu<‘ational 
methods we are now dealing. The ‘ rod ’ is re- 
arded as a valuable auxiliary of the t(;acher’sart. 
’he ‘strap’—quite characteristically—becomes an 
object of comparison : ‘ In the Prophet’s haml was 
a whip, like that used in school ’ [laudirmt al- 
knftdb) fi simile often employed.® The teaiOier is 
sometimes held up to derision by being described 
as ‘one who hrandishe.s the whip’ {hdmil dirra) 
and takes reward for the Ixiok of God,® Kven the 
])hiloso]>her Ibn SinA, in his treatise on the educa¬ 
tion of children, speaks of the ‘assistance of the 
hand ’ {al-isli'dna bil-yad) as a useful adjunct of 
instruction.The tutors of the young sons of 
khalifs did not spare the rod,^^ nor did the fathers 
disapf)rove. 

Al-Muharrad describes a acene in which the Khalif 'Abdalmalik 
leads by the hand Prince Marwan, ‘ crying becauHC of the whip¬ 
ping his teaciier had given him.’Abu Maryam, preceptor of tlie 
Abbasid princes Aiiiin and Ma’mun, was apparently given to a 

J Ibn Bassam, in Manhriq, x. 1084 ; Madkhal, il. 163 ; Rev. 
africaiiif, xli. 281. 

2 Madkhal, ii. 169 f. » Ib. 168. 

* Balawi, Kitdb Ahf-bd, Cairo, a.h. 1287, i. 208. 

5 Rev. ajricairu, xli. 284, at top. 

« We find also the term hru^hdoa (Madkhal, li. 179, line 16). 

^ Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, Hague, 1839, ii. 146 ; Mar^ais, 

Le DiaUcte aral>€ parU d 7’^r7nc«n, Paris, 1902, p. 246. 

« L^8d al-ghdba, iii. 60, line 6; iv. 234, line 9; v. 663, line 1. 

® Y^ut, ed. Margoliouth, L 60, line 7 from foot. 

Mauhriq, lx. 1074. H Y&qut, i. 228, 

** Kamil, p. 678, line 11. 


too drastic use of the ferule. On one fx casion be cbasliscd 
Prince Amin so severely as to make his arm black and bine. The 
prince complained to bis father, and showed him tlie inaiined 
arm. The Khalif invited the stern pedagogue to dinner ; and 
when the latter, in no little apprehension, specified the offence 
for which the prince had been so sharjily dealt with, the father 
reassured him with the words ; ‘ You are at liberty even to kill 
him : it were better that he die than remain a fool.’ ^ 

A further form of punishment was ‘ keeping 
in’; but, in the one instance of this known to us, 
it is the fatlier, not the teacher, wlio administers 
the correct ion. 

It was to he expected tluit, in order to protect 
the children against, tlie umhui severity of irascible 
masters, Muslim jurisjirudenee would endeavour to 
regulate the jieiialties applied, both as to their 
form and as to their degree. It sam^tioned corporal 
punishment, especially for ndigious oflences,-^ hut 
only in the case of children over ten years of age ; 
while, as to the amount of luinisliment, the extreme 
limit was variously laid down as lietween Miree^ 
and ten ‘ light strokes.’ Nor must tlie teacher 
resort to any instninient used by the judge in 
admini.stering legal piuialties {haad). The Mad- 
khal speaks severely of contemporary teachers who 
(‘liasti.se with ‘dry almond rods, bushy palm- 
hraiiches, Nubian switches, and even the instrument 
ealled the falaqa’^ (‘stocks’), and used for the 
bastinado. The supervision of tlie teacher in this, 
as in other matters, was assigned to the chief of 
)oli(;e. In the directions drawn up for this othcer 
le is instructed to he ohs('rvant of the w^ay in 
w'hich cliildren are treat (al at scliool, and to pro¬ 
tect them from maltreatment by hot-tempered 
teachers.® 

6. Education of girls.—It must be borne in mind 
that the maxims relating to the training and 
instruction of the young apply only to hoys [sabi). 
Tlie education of girls did not. Fall nniier tliese 
rules excejit in one single particul.ar, viz. that, aa 
set forth in the police directions recorded by Ihn 
Bassam, the female teachers of girls [m/u'auimdt 
al-bandt) are to be more strictly looked after in 
regard to the poetical jiieces which tlicy set before 
their pupils.’ While it w^as deemed necessary to 
instruct girls in moral and religious things, there 
was no desire to lead them through the portals of 
ntellectual development. Woman’s proper sphere 
centres in the spindle,® and this reiiuires no training 
in letters. Even tlie philosophic tJiinker and poet 
Abd-l-Ala al-Ma'arri (t A.H. 449= a.I). 1057) en- 
dor.ses this maxim,® which hecanu^ a veritable 
hou.seliold word in the ancient Muslim world. 
The following utterance of the I’rophet regarding 
females- said to rest on the authority of 'A’isha— 
is fie(juently quoted : ‘Do not let them frequent 
the roofs; do not teach them tlie art of writing; 
teach them spinning and the mrat But 

it w'ere surely preposterous to regard this sura 

1 Muhddarat al-udahd, i. 30. 

2 Aghdid, IX. Ill, line 0 from foot. 

5 In the instruotiona rcyardirij; the training; of children it ii 
usually stated that ‘ they shall receive cnrjioral punislmient for 
neglectinj^ prayer from the aye of thirteen ’ (e.g. (_lhazali, as 
above); in other versions (e.y. Mizan al-i'tiddl, ii. 364) the 
tenmuus a quo is given as ten years. 

^ The maximum of three was deduced from the hadxth by 
jertain Mahkite theologians ; see (^aHj,allani, x. 40, line 12 (on 
Bukhari, Muhdrabuu, no. 29). 

6 Madkhal, ii. 165. Regarding the instruments of punishment 
jmployed in Oriental schools, cf. the interesting notes, with 
illustrations (including the/aZaoa), in the Rev. du tnondemusxd- 
man, xiii. (1910J 420-423, and xiv. [1911)67, from which we learn 
that in one Muslim country or another the various penalties 
mentioned by 'Abdari were all in actual use. 

® Ibn Khaldun, in Mashriq, x. 968 ; cf. ib. 966 ; Ibn Bass&m, 
ib. 1084. 

7 Mashriq, x. 1086. 

8 Mubarrad, Kdmil, 160. An almost verbally identical saying 
if the Rabbis occurs In the Bab. Talmud, Vdmd, fol. 666, on 
k^hich cf. 8. Krauss, Talmud. Archaol. 1. (Leipzig, 1910) 668, 
ote 260. 

» Kremer, CultvrgeschiehU, ii. 138. 

10 Milan al-ftidal, ii. 886. This is reproduced in ths 

Mustadrak of Il&kiiu as an authentic saving of the Prophet. 
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(xxiv.) m suitable for the training of young girls, 
containing as it does the revelations which refer to 
women of known or suspected immoral life. 'I'he 
most emphatic warnings of all are uttered against 
teaching women to write. Ibn Miskawaih (f A.H. 
421 = A. D. lO.SO), in spite of all his schooling in philo¬ 
sophy, linds nothing strange in this prohibition. In 
his Jdwiddn Khirad he ado})t8a pronouncement of 
'Omar I. which, in counselling the stringent control 
of women, lays an interdict upon their being taught 
to write.^ 


It is told of Ijuqniitn the sa^to tiiat, when on one occasion he 
passed a school, and noticed that a (^irl was heiii}; taujjht, he 
asked, ‘ tor whom is tins sword hetnu; polished?’ implvinj^, of 
course, that the jfirl would he her future imsl)and's luin.'-^ It is 
not surprisinf? to find this view refiected in the police instruc¬ 
tions handed down by Ihn Hassam : ‘ He Ilhe teacherj nmst not 
instruct any v^oinan or female slave in the art of writing, for 
thereby w'ould accrue to them only an increase of depravity.’ 
It is a current saying that ‘ a woman who is taught to write is 
like a serpent which is given poison to drink.’ 3 
(iirls inu.st be kept from the study of poetical 
liter.'iture ; here there is no eonees.sion wliatever, 
such as is made in the literary (‘diication of hoys.^ 

Tliese views, however, belong rather to tin* 
8j)here of ethnology than to that of religion, and 
it would b<^ absurd to laggard tlumi as exjiressing 
prin(“i])h's inse})arablc frtiiu the fun<lamental teach¬ 
ings ol Islam. 'I'Ih* history of Muslim civilization, 
(‘ven in [xuiixls which show no deviation fiom the 
line of stiict orthodoxy, would supply in.'iny a 
lefutation of such a theory. ^V!l(!Tl we bear in 
mind liow' many women had a siinre in tlie trans¬ 
mission of hdditli woiks,^ we see tlie uiitcmibility 
of the vi('.\v that in religious circlc-N tlie art. of 
writing was withheld from w’omen on priuciple. 
The daughter of Malik b. Anas was able to correct 
the errors of those who i('cited and transmitted 
her fatlu'r’s MmrnKuS^ That t-lie rule against 
teaching w'oim'ii to wiite was of univ('rsal validity 
is disproved by the vi'ry name of a hiariied lady 
of Damascus, viz. Sdf (tl-knt<tha (‘mistre.ss of the 
writeis') hint (dn-l-'fnrh, who supplied .lusiif b. 
'Abdal-niu’min of Nabiilus with traditions.'^ Tin* 
learned woman is found (‘ven among remote? tribes 
in the lieait of the Soutln'i’ii Saiiara, wlieie womi'ii 
are apparently not piohibited from cultivating 
Muslim learning.“ 

‘The nomads of tins region of the Sahara poMsens Imoks, pre¬ 
cisely as do Ihc setAlcrs ; nor do t hey abandon them o^cn m 
their wanderings ; their iiiit;rator\ habits do not i>r( \ cut tlu'ir 
devoting thcnisclvc'H to iritclb'ctual activities, or allowing tbeir 
children, eicn ;n'rls, to share in siah studies.’ 

Above all, however, it is the po.sitiou of w'omen 
in the Icnnied life of Andalusian Islam, as jior- 
trayed by such writer.s as al-.Marrakusln',‘<^ and 
vci'ilicd Iiy the facts of literary history, tli.'it 
shows to \vliat a small extent the prohibitory 
maxims ^\ ere apjtlied in actual religious pra< tice. 

1 MS in Levden Ihiiv. hihrary, no. 040, p. ‘202. 

Ibn Mas’ud, in Ibii Hajar al-Haitami. Fatdim hadifhiijijn, 
Cairo, i:iU7, p. (33, among other warnings again,st etlucaling 

^*3 iVa.s’Aru/, X. lOS.'i. Cf. Miitiamiiiaii ben Cheneb, Prorrrhes 
aralx^s de I'Alg^ne et du Maghreb, ii. (Pans, 1900) 240f., 


no. lOS!'). 

4 .hiUi?., Bnydn, 1. 214, line 1 ; Ibn Has.sani, loc. cit 
The instances given in the pn*.sciit wrAer’a Muh. Stndi^n, 
ii. 4().'3-407, might he largely added to. W’c take (x'cayion to 
refer only to the inaiiv women mentioned by T.aJ al-dm al-Subki 
(t A.n. 7n = A.D. 1370) among the sources of his knoNsledge of 
tradition; see, e.g., Tabagat al-ShuJlii/i/a, i. 49, line.s 10 , ll7j 
61. 16 ; 69. 7 ; 72. 16 ; 74. 12 ; 76. 6 ; 80. 3 from foot; 82. 3 ; lOi. < 
from foot etc. Tiie number of women referred to as source.s of 
tradition by abSuvup (t a.u. 911=a.d. 1.^05) in the list 
I»nad^ (in appendix to his Bughyat ahwu'dt, pp. 440-461) is 
■urpnsingly large. 

« Madkhal, i. 179. , , . . tt • 

7 Ibn Kajab, Tabagdt al llandbila (MS in Leipzig Univ. 

Library, Vollers, no. 7()S), fob 149a. „ j 

8 For a notable example from the 17th cent, see Rev. du 

monde mus^ilman, x\v. [\9U] 7. i - 

9 Isma il Hamet, ‘ 1^ Civilisation arabe en Afnque Centrale 
(ib 11) The author contrasts the ignorance prevalent among 
women in the Northern Sahara with the culture which is 
widely diffused among those of the Southern tribes (to. 

19 fliMt. of the Ahnohades'i, ed. Dozy, Uvden. 1881. p- 


Besides the wmiuen who attained eminence in 
various branches of seient'e and literature, and 
especially in poetry, we find .'several wlio'were 
active in civic service, as, e.g., ‘Muzna (seerigary 
to the Emir al-Nasir li-dln-Alh\li [t A.n. 

A.D. 969]), the learned^ gifted witli a beautiful 
handwriting.’ ^ Such examples show at least that 
the prohibitive sayings referred to were a dead 
letter in practical life ; and tliey also prove that 
the education of women actually attained a very 
high standard, and went far beyond the juescribed 
limit of the snrat al-nur. Hence the cmleavoui.s 
mad(i wdthin recent times in various ])aits of the 
Muslim world to raise female (alucatmn to the 
level of Western civilization may be justiliid by an 
appeal to the pa.st histtjry of orthodo.x Islam. 

^ 7* Education in ethical and political writings.— 
Tlie problem of elementary education luus not, been 
igmored in the liteialure of ethu's and jiolitii's. 
Tile somewhat Tueehanieal preeejits of the older 
tlieologieal wnting.s have been furnislu'd with a 
di'(‘per foundation in ethics and philosojihy, and 
ein idled with the iilea.s of a more wanthy con- 
et'pl.ion of hh' As in ethi('s and philosopliy 
geiK'rally, so also in education, w'e must recognize 
tin- jiowertiil eih'ets of (hat Hellenistie inllm'iice 
which w'(' hav(; aln'iidy notc'd in some matters of 
detail. Ib'ferenee was made above to an eduea- 
tionnl excursus which Avicenna (f A.H. 42S = 
A.D. Iu;i7) incorpoiati'd in his tractate on govern- 
nu'iit {ri'«d(tt Hut Avici'nna dealt 

with little more than the formal elemi'iits of the 
(pK'stion, and it was really al-(diazali (I a.I!. ,705- 
A.D. 1111) who lirst brought the pro)»lein of 
(‘(lueation into org.-inic relation with a jnoloiind 
(.‘tliieal system. Starting from the Hellenistic 
idc'a. of the infant mind as a tabula rasa siiseejitive 
of ol)j(‘ctive impri'ssions,^ he urges upon paients 
and teaeheis their solemn iosponsihility tor the 
jinneiples which tliey may stamp jtermaiiently 
upon t h(‘young soul. 'The child is given tlu'in as 
atiust, and it is their [lait to goiard it wadi and 
faithfully, 'ido'y must not only till the young 
mind with knowdedgc', hut—and (Hiazali lays 
special enijthasis ujion this—must s(‘ek toslamulate 
tlie child’s moral conscioiisrH'ss, and train him to 
tlie propiieties of soi'ial life.’* 

It is somewhat icmarkalile that in the dis('ussion 
of piohlcms in tin' theory and practice of ednea- 
tion the lit.erature of West(*in Islam (the Maehrih) 
tak(‘s the lead. In tlu' J7nst, it is tine, (Hia/ali’s 
vigorous dissertation inaki's up for th(‘ moio 
ahiiridant products of the West, and has, more¬ 
over, had a great inlliu'iiei; upon the hitter. As 


II A.n. I'J.) — '/I Ill 1 7 W 11 I 11V.1 I. 

Tunis,® who enjoyed a high rc'pute as one of the 
Malikite traditional school.® The piescnt wiiter 
has, liowever, sought in vain for any further 
iiH'ution of this presiimahly pixlagogical woik of 
al-C,)ahisi. In regard to the h'gal [irovisions hear¬ 
ing upon education, again, the great authority 

1 Al-Dahbi, ed. Codera, no. {Ihhl. Arab. Ilittp. vol. iii.). 

2 Published in the Arab inaga/mc Mashng,^ w. 


‘The Moral bnucaiiotl OI me l uuuk unumy uh- .nunmi.-,, .1. 
UR XV. (Ificri] 286-304; cf. also al-DhazAh, Lcttre mr I’^dn- 
calK/n des ej\fantH, Ir. by Muiiamniad ben Cheneb, in Rev. 
a/rieaui<r, xlv. f 19011 241 f. 

8 Halawi (likewise a native of the Maghrib), Kitdb Alt/ od, 


1. /I), illl^ W. 

6 Ibn KhallikS-n, rd. Wiistenfeld, GCttinffen, 1836-4b, no. 467 
(tr. de Slane, London, 1843-71, ii. 263)- Ahu Bakr ihn Khalr 
(Bibl. Arab. Ifisp. ix. x.), p. ‘296. 
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is Abu-l-Walid ibn Rusbd the elder (fA.H. 520 = 
A.D. 1126), qadi of Cordova, and grandfather of 
the famous nhilosopher of the same name {i.e. 
Averroes). Abu Baler ibn al-’Arabi (fA.H. 543 = 
A.D. 1148), qadi of Seville, who expounded his 
educational ideas in a work entitled Mardqi 
al'Zulfd (‘Stages of apj)rr)ach,’ i,e. to Cod), is also 
frequently indebted—e\'en in his language—1“ 
Ghazali’s treatise. The Mardqi is aj>parently los 
but numerous excerpts are (pioted in a work by 
another Maghrib writer, the Mndkhal nl-shnr 
a/s/iari/ (* Introduction to the Sublime Law’^of 
Muhajnrnad ibn aJ-ilaji al-'Ahdari (t A.H. 737 = 
A.D. 1330-7). 'I’iiis work, wliioh has in view the 
reform of Muslim life on the basis of the ancient 
Siinna, devotes a number of sections to the subject 
of education and training, and has on this account 
been used as orie of the sources of the present 
article. It is worthy of remark that in the .scheme 
of education set forth in ’Ahdari’s quotations from 
the Maraql of fbn al-'Arabi, the latter lays great 
stress upon hardenijig (he body; the yoiing should 
sleej) in hard IxaC, and be traimsf in physical 
exfucise ; tliey should be urged to bodily activity, 
and inured to p.-un by corporal jmnishmefjt. He 
also j)l(‘ads strongly for games and hours of 
recreal ion. 

‘ If a child is keyt from play, and forced to work at his tasks 
without intermissKai, his spirit w ill 1)C depresse*! ; his jiow t r of 
thouifht an . liis freshness of mind will be de.stroycd; he will 
become sick of study, and his life will be overclouded, so Lh.at 
he will try all possihje shifts to evade hia lessons.’ i 

Gliazali Jike^vi^’e had spoken emphatically on 
the evils of overpressure. Next in onier after 
'Abdari comes another Magdirih authority, Jhji 
Khaldun (fA.H. S(iH — A.l). 1405), renourKui as a 
writer on tiie philosophy of history, who devoted 
great attention to educational problems, and 
especially to the sjiirit of {uimary education, its 
gradation, the metluMlics of teaching the GurYin 
and philological subjects, and even the question 
of sclioobbouks a lucid account of liis 

educational ideas will be found in D. B. Mac¬ 
donald’s Aspects of IslarnA A work treating of 
married life (muqni' al-muhtdj dcldh al-ziwdj) 
by the Maghrib writer Abu-1-Abbas b. Arddn 
al-Zajli (fA.H. 992 = A.D. 1584) contains a long 
chanter on the education of cliildren ; this was 
pubiisbed recently by Paul Paqiiignon.'* Reference 
may also be made to a conijiendiuin of the maxims 
relating to education, the work of a Maghrib 
author whose name is not given ; it is based largely 
on the treatise of 'Abdari, and has been publislied 
in the original, togetlier with a French trans¬ 
lation, by the Algerian professor, Miiliammad ben 
Cheneb.® 

A word may be added, for fullness’ sake, regardinj,? the edu¬ 
cational ‘^uide’ of liurhin al-din al-Zarnuji {r. a.u. 6 (K)- 
A.D. ie03), introduced into Europe under the title of Enchiridimi 
Stndioni.^ This w'ork, the author of which was a native of the 
East, deals, not with primary education, hut with the study of 
theology, and gives pious counsels for the successful prosecution 
thereof. From the educational standpoint the sixth chapter is 
worthy of attention, as it contains suggestions regarding the 
first steps in study, the amounts to be mastered in the early 
stages, the repetition of what has been learned, etc. The 
author, conformably to time-honoured maxims, advises students 
to begin a study so far as possible on a Wednesday, aa it was 
on that day that God created light.7 

8. Modern movements towards reform.—So 

long JIB the social life of Islflm remained im¬ 
pervious to Western inlluence, and even to-day 
in circle.s that are still unaffected by it, the 

1 In Madkhal, iii. 312 flf. 

2 Prol(f(jorn^neii, ed. Quatrcm6re, Paris, 1868, iii. 248; tr. de 
Slane, Paris, 1862-68, iii. 27t f. 

* New York, 1911, pp. 3()!)-316. 

< Iievu€ du mondfi mus-Mbnan, xv. (1911] 118-123. 

Notions de pedagogic musulmane,' Rev. africaine, xli. 
[1897] 269-285. 

« ed. Caspari, Leipzig^ 1838. 

7 Talon al-muta'alliyn fnriq al-tu'allinn, with a commentary 
by Shaikh ibn Isrna'il 'AH (dedicated to Sultan MurAd iii. [1674- 
1696]), Maimaniyya Printing OtHce, Cairo, A.H. 1311, p. 81. 


instruction of the young proceeded mainly on the 
lines laid down in the older theological writings 
(see above, § 2). The best descriptions of this tra- 
ditional stage are found in the works of K. Lane^ 
and Snouck Hurgronje^ (for Arabic countries), 
and 11. Viimb^ry^ (for Turkey proper).* Rut, 
while this primitive and patriarchal form of in- 
.struction .still holds its [ilace—even amid the inilu- 
encos of foreign culture with which it will have 
nothing to do—tlit'ie has meanwliile arisen in 
various Muslim countries a system of education 
which comes more and more into harmony with 
modern requirements. The new movement was 
initiated by the Egy])tian piusha Muhammad'All, 
the founder of modern Egypt, whoso educational 
reforms, begun in 1811, were at tir.st, it is true, 
of a soniewinit circumscribed eharaeter. A further 
advance was made in 1824 by the erection of train¬ 
ing schools in various de[>artments, and the move¬ 
ment w’as partially organized and consolidated in 
I8.36.® On this basis all brandies of education 
..ave made rapid jirogress in l’’gy{)t. In Turkey, 
the reform of primary ediu’ation was inaugurated 
in 18-15, under Sultan 'Alxlnlmajid, by the institu- 
tionof tlieso-called Jlnshdiyya scliools, wdiilein 1868 
his successor, 'Abdul 'Aziz, established a lyceiim 
in Galata-Serai.® But, in spite of ceaseless eHurts 
;<) raise the standard and widen the seopfj of edu¬ 
cation tliroughont Turkey, the results still fall far 
hort of a g<meral ditliision of knowledge, and in 
lany parts of the Ottoman Fanpiri^ there has been 
> advance whatever u]H)n (he crude institutions 
of primitive times. It should lie added, however, 
that in Turkey and elsewhere the more liberal- 
minded Muhammadans, in default of adeijiiato 
institutions of their owm, send tlieir children of 
cither sex to non-Muslim schools established by 
European and American agencies. 

under European rufe having a Muslim j) 0 })iilation, 
the various Governments have greatly promoted 
(he cause of education by the establishment of 
distinctively Mu.slim scliools, a.s, e.q., in India,^ 
and, since the English occupation, also in l‘>gypt. 

In the Muslim colonies of France and Holland 
likew'ise,*^ the respective administrations have de¬ 
voted great etlbrts to tlie task of hringinj^ tli« 
native educational method.s nearer to the standards 
of modern culture. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Muliammadan subjects of (be Russian em[)iro 
(Tatars) are sjiontaiieously and inde[»endently mak¬ 
ing strenuous and successful eil'orts to develop a 
modern system of education,* and, under the leader¬ 
ship of enlightened co-religionists, are able, in all 
social and intellectual concerns, to combine an 
unswerving loyalty to their faith with an earnest 
striving after progress on modern lines. The ad¬ 
vance thus being made in various branches of 
education embraces also the instruction of girls, 
which is coming to bo recognized more and more 

1 Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians^, [.(London* 
1871) ch. ii. Earlv K<lucation ’), p. 73 IT. 

3 Mekka, ii. 143 if. For P^ast India, cf. the same writer’s De 
AtJ^hers, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1 ff. 
o Sittenbilder ans dem Morgenlande, Herlin, 1876, p. 120 flf. 

* Cf. also Voyages du Chevalier Chardm en Perse, ed. I^anglfes, 
Paris, 1811, iv, 224 flf. 

c Cf. Dor, L'Instruction publiqus en Egypte,, VQ.r\8, 1872 ; 
Yakoub Artin Pasha, L'Instruction pyiblique en Egypte, Paris, 
1890. The latest statistical information regarding Muslim and 
Coptic education in Egypt is given in a little work entitled 
Alda'lim fi Misr, Cairo, a.h. 1829, by Shaikh 'AH JuHiif. 

®The mam particulars are given by Carra de Vaux, La 
Doctrine de VIslam, Paris, 1909, p. 210 flf. 

t On the present state of Muslim education in India, see Revue 
du monde musulman, xv. (1911) 118-123. 

8 J. 0. Hockman, ‘ L’Enseignement aux Indes Orientalea 
N^erlandaises,’ in Bibliothtqiu Coloniale Internationale (Insti- 
tut Colon. Intern., IJrussels), 9th ser., vol. i. 

9 See Molla Aminoflf, ‘ Les Progr^ de I’instruction publique 
Chez les Musulmans russes,’ in Rev. du monde musulmav, ix. 
247-263, 295 ; Sophie Bobrovnikoflf, 'Moslems in Russia,' in The 
Moslem World, ed. Zwemer, i. (1911) 16 flf. 
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as a matter of vital moment for the JMuliainrnadaii 
woihi. The more important phases and incidents 
of the whole movement are chronicled in licvue 
du rnonde musulrnan (Paris, since 1906), which 
deals with all Muslim countries, and has now 
completed its sixteenth volume. 

Ainonp' specifically Muhammadan tendencies 
making for educational reform, we may mention 
the P>al)i movement, which arose in Persia in 1844 
(see art. Bab, lUrds, vol. ii. p. 29911'.), and which, 
as Baha’ism, has since then been constantly ex- 
tendin^j: its influence. From the outsiit the prin¬ 
ciples of this sect have embraced an endeavour to 
raise primary education to a hif,d)er level and 
to relieve it of its lon[,' lej^acy of prejudice — 
aims which have Ix'cn most stienuously pjirsued 
by the Baha’i. Their more exalted conc(‘j)tion of 
w’oinan arul of her function in family file, and 
their abolition of I he restraints placed upon the 
female sex by anciiuit convention, ar(j naturally 
coupled wdth ellbrts to im])rove the education of 
purls. 

With the propress of primary education the 
development of tin' hipher grades of instruction 
goes hand in hand. In many [)ai ts of the Muslim 
world, indeed, tlio latter has out8tri|»p<‘d the 
former. A considerable number of colleges for 
the study of special subjects—military, noMlical, 
legal, and technical—and diesigm'd primarily to 
meet economii; and political ieijuirernents, ()ave 
been established, ami in some centres llu.'se aie 
combined to foim a Kind of univeisity (p/or o/- 
funun)^ A large institution, designed to perform 
the function of a university, was ouite lecentB' 
erected in Cairo^ (Piaesident-Jiector, Prince Ahmed 
h'u’ad Pasha, great grandson of Muhammad 'Ali). 
In Aligarh, India, tlie endeavour to form the 
academy founded there in 1875 into a universit}' 
is within sight of success--a movement which, 
^\'ith Agha Klifin at its head, hnd.s penenui.s sup- 
jiort among adheients of Islam thro iphout India.^ 
Teheran likewise has a college which iloes its work 
under the style of a dar (d-funiin. By way of 
proyiding stejiping-stones towards such higher in- 
stitutdon.s, eliective jirogrcss i.s being made in 
Turkey and Fgypt with the .system of preparatory 
or idadi schools. 

These institutions are all conducted according 
to detailed instructions of the resfiective Govern¬ 
ments, and the instructioi.s are printed and made 
])ublic. Various reforms, especially in regard to 
the system of examination and grant ing diplomas, 
have been recently edccted by tlie Government in 
the great madi'asd of the Aziiar mosque in Cairo, 
in which the study of the various branches of 
theology Is jiursued on traditional lines; as also 
in the schools associated with that madrdsa at 
Tanta (the Ahrnediyya mosque), Damietta, and 
Alexandria.^ The need for reform in higher theo- 
logi(‘.al education has asserted itself also in more 
8e<iuestered localities.^ Among other agencies 
aiming at the diflusion of culture among Muham¬ 
madans, mention may be made of the Khalduniyya 
institution at Tunis,® which takes its name from 
the Ibn Khaldun referred to above. All the.se 
manifold activities are but so many endeavours 




1 A8 revardfl Turkey, cf. M. Hartmann, Unpohtische Brig/e 
am der Txirkex, I.eipzij?, 1910, p. 127 ff. 

Rev. du moiide mmxdman, xiii. [1911] 1-29. The cmirsca 
?iven in Cairo UniverHity by native and European sf-holars 
^^Guidi, Littmann, Nallino, etc.) in Arabic have now been 

'^^5(i6.^xfii. 579-678; as to the objects of the university, cf. ib. 

xiv. [1911] lOOff. , . , , 

< P. Arrninjon, L'Enseignemeut, la doctrine, et la vie dans lea 
univeraiUs rnmuhnanes d'Egypte, Paris, 1907. 

BAs, e.g., in Bukhara; cf. Rev. du inonde rniuniiman, xlv. 

^^e^The^ official organ of this establishment is Al-madraaa, 
edited by 'Abdalrazzdq al-Ni^si; It contains reports of the 
courses in the various subjects taught in the Institution. 


to Hrouse. «trot.^Uien, an.l aiiply in i.ractice, aimmc 
the IMuliammadan ]>eoplcs, the conviction that their 
religion doe.s not [irohihit them from rising to the 
demands of a progiessive civilization, or pursuini: 
the intellectual lile. ^ 

Litkraturk.—T his has been given fully in the footnotes. 

_ 1. Goldziher. 

EDUCATION (Persian).—The I'ci.sians, like 
all other Orientals, attached high value to educa¬ 
tion, so that llonnazd (afterwards Uormisdas iv.) 
could riqily to his teacher, the sage Buzurjmihr, 
tliat ‘ \Msdom is the best thing, for tlu' sage is the 
greatest among the great ’ {Shah-na nxth, tr. Mold, 
I’aiis, 1S76-78, vi. 425), and the Pahlavi P<nuhid- 
muk-l I (tjnr(j-Mih'd (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behraniji 
Sanjana [under the title U(tnji’shdy<((idn], Bombay, 
1885, p. 11) make.s the same sage say ; ‘ Iklinaition 
makes man noble, . . , education i.s a corrector of 
man’; while the 9lh cent. Dinlart (ed. and tr. 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 11’., j). hSo) declares that 
‘ men ought to raise tln'inselvcs to illustrious 
positions hy worldly knowledge and by education, 
(whi' h cnaliles Ihein) to icad and tvrite.’ So vital 
wa.s (ids mattiw, es])e<-ially as regards religion, that 
even an adult was advi.->ed hy Buzui jmihr (Prinrfna- 
itxik, p. 21) to sp(*nd a tliird of every day and 
night ‘ in getting religions training and in asking 
smisi 1)1(* (piost ions of pious men,’the second third 
being devoted to agriculture, and the remainder to 
eating, slc(‘ping, and recreation. The legal code 
of the Avt'sta, in like manner, enjoins that the 
‘ holy word ’ {mdOra spenta) be ^ironounced to those 
who come ‘ seeking (religious) instruction’ {xratu- 
rnmh [ Vend. iv. 44]), and it is esjaadally mentioned 
as a <lesirable cbaractmdstic of cliildriui that they 
be ‘ of good understanding’ (hvira [Vasna, Ixii. 6 ; 
Vait, xiii. 1.34]). 

Thu.s far tlnue is the unity of all generalities ; 
but, when we turn to the data concerning the 
actual training of children, much confusion con¬ 
fronts us. The ri;a.son doubtless is that, just as in 
modern times, education was not absolutely uni¬ 
form ; and, in a«ldition, the [lassagcis on whicli we 
must rely are largcdy concerned (especially in the 
classical authors) with the early training of royal 
chihlrcn; while some accounts, notably those of 
Xciuqihon’s Cyropezdia., are not free from the sus- 
piedon of exaggeration in the interests of political 
romance. 

'I'he Vendtdad states (xv. 45) that the care 
[Orddra) of the child should last seven years. Until 
(be age of four (Bahrain Gi\r, Shdh-nnnuth, v. 400), 
live (Herod, i. 136), or seven (Valer. Max. ii. 6), the 
infant passed his time in the women’s apartments, 
and his lirst training w'as received from women 
and eunuchs (Plato, L^gg. 695 A ; cf. the pseudo- 
Platon ic.d121 D). From live until 
seven the child should be under its father’s tuition 
{Shdyast Id-Shdya.st^ v. 1 [West, SHE v. 290]), 
although, as in the case of lialiram Gilr, who was 
sent to Arabia in infancy [Shdh-ndirnah, loc. ci/.), 
this rule was not always observed. Heal instruction 
began about the age of seven (Bahrain Gdr), or 
even as early as five (Herod, i. 136 ; Stralx), p. 733), 
and lasted until the age of twelve (Bahrain GQr, 
who, however, seems to have been exceptionally 
brilliant), lifteen (Artaxsbir Pftpakan, the founder 
of the Sasanian empire [Kdrndnmk-i Artaxshxr-x 
Pdpakdn,*id. and tr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bom- 
l)ay, 1896, p. 5]), sixteen or seventeen (Xenophon, 
Cyropasd, I. ii. 8), twenty (Herod, i. 136), or even 
twenty-four (Strabo, p. 733) ; but all essential in¬ 
struction should be given by parents to their 
children by the age of lifteen (Pavdndmak^ p. 25). 
It w^as a man’s duty to instruct his child, for thus 
it might rise to some superior station in life {Dink. 
ed. Sanjana, p. 263) ; and he should teach not only 
his cliild, but his wdfe, his countrymen, and liimsell 
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(this probably refers especially, as Sanjana re¬ 
marks, to reli^doiis rather than secular knowledj^e ; 

Andarj-i Aturpdt, ed. and tr. Feshotan Beh- 
ramji Sanjana, Bombay, 1885, p. 2) ; while it is 
enjoined upon him : ‘If you have a son, send him 
to school from his early years, for education is the 
light-^ivin}^ eye of man ' {ib. p. 5). 'Y\\^ Pandnamak 
(p. 25) adds a further inducement for a parent to 
teach his child to practiK(* virtue and to slum vice : 
‘ Those parents tliat give a certain amount of 
education of this kind to their children obtain their 
recom{)ense from whatever good deeds their (;hildren 
do ; hut those that do not give it draw upon tljeir 
own heads whatever iniquities their children, devoid 
of the strength it afibrcls, commit.’ It is also esj)e- 
cially recommended to marry one’s daughter ‘ to 
an intelligent and learned man ; for her union with 
such a person is like the sef'd sown in a fertile soil 
and producing grain of a superior quality [Andarj, 
p. 7). 

In its original extent the A vesta contained 
accounts of the subjects and nu^thods of education, 
hut these recoids have now vanished, and the sole 
information regarding them is contained in the 
Dinhirt (vill. xxii. 2; xxxvii. 4 [tr. West, SUE 
xxxvii. 77, 114]). 

The former of thene IVinkar^ J)asKa^■es — or> the 8('<-(nui seetion 
of the (ianabd-sar-nijCLt, Sank.- e(niUiuied mfuruiaLion ‘about 
arrival at the period for the teaohitiK’ of children by a truardian 
or fat/her, and the mode of his tea('hin>^ ; . . . the sin due to 
not teacliiM^j a child who is to be tauy^ht, and whatever is on 
the eaiiie subject.’ The other pa.ssa^^e—on one of the con* 
cludini^ sections of the llunpurain .Va.sA:—touches on matters 
pertaininjf to ‘ the association of ])rieKtlv inHtruct(;r and ]>upil, 
and their meritoriousiu'ss toi^'-ether ; the fame of the prichtlv 
instructor for )>riestly instrimlion, and that of the disciple for 
every kind of learning derived from the priestly in.stnu'tor, and 
every kind that the priestly instructor imj>arts to the pupil ; 
and the ha)'pv efToi'ta of the priestly instructor, of every kind, 
in similar mat lers.’ 

Accuiding to a famous passage of Herodotus 
(i. 136 ; cf. Strabo, [). 733), Fersiaii hoys were taught 
‘ three things only—to ride, fo sliocit, and to speak 
the truth ’ ; and it is clear from Strabo’s account 
that their training wasjdiysical rat her than mentnl. 
The Iranian sources imply (as was doubtless the 
case) that intellcclmil instruction was canied to a 
far higher degree. Thus Artaxshir Fanakan ‘ be¬ 
came so prutieient in literary knowledgt*, riding, 
and other arts, that he was renowmal throughout 
Fars’ {Karndi/iak, p. 5) ; and for ilaiiram (Ifir were 
ehosen three teaclier.s : oru* for the prince’s instruc¬ 
tion in lettcis; the second to Umk Ii him falconry, 
battledoie, aichery, swordsmaiishij», vaulting, and 
‘ to hold his head high among the brave’ ; ami ihe 
third to acijiiaiiit him with all royal and adminis¬ 
trative duties {Shah - 7i(ir7i.ft/L, v. 401 f.). Some 
idea of the mental attainments wliicli the 
ideal of a Fersian prin«e was supposiul t<i possess 
may he gleaned from the examination of Ilormazd, 
on the eom|)letion of his education, by Fuzurjiuihr 
(ib. vi. 425-430). 

Strabo states (lor. rit.) that the Persian hoys 
were traiiUMl in coiujianies of (ifty each ; and 
Xeiiojihon (Ci/rojxt'd. I ii. 2 11’.) ascrih(;s to tlie 
f’crsians an clahoiate system of education, which 
however, is probably far from being historic. 

According to him, the Persians were the oiih riatiou who 
taught their future citizens friuu the very first to abstain from 
evil and to do good. They had a ‘ free market,’ from which all 
trading was excluded as causing a confusion inimical to good 
training ; and of its four parts one was occupied by children, and 
another by youth,s. both classes were divided into twelve parts, 
aged men (lirecting the children, and men of mature years the 
youths. The children studied just ice as the Greek sciioolhovs 
studied their letters, and the most of their time w'as passed in 
holding mock courts. Besides this, the children learned self- 
control (<Tuj(f>po<rvinfj), and to all this training they were suliject 
until the age of sixteen or seventeen, w hen they w'cre graduated 
Into the number of the youths, their duties now being of a more 
practic.al nature, such as mounting guard, hunting, warlike 
exercises, and tests of endurance, this period of their lives last¬ 
ing twenty-five years The whole aivount seems to ho a Uunly- 
veiled picture of what Xenophon would gladly have seen carried 
Into actual effect in (heece. 


Fersian children of noble and princely faniiliet 
were often educated at court (Xenoph. A nab. I. 
ix. 3, Cyropetd. viii. vi. 10), although it was by 
no means unusual for high-born children to be sent 
for their training to other families of rank, as was 
the case with Zames (Jflm), the second son of Qubad 
(Froconius, de Bell. Pers. i. 23), and with Bahrain 
Gfir, the latter being educated in Arabia (Shah' 
ndumh^ v. 400). Tutors for the latter iirince were 
sought from all civilized countries, including (jlreece, 
India, China, and Arabia, the clioice being linally 
awarded to two sages from tlie country last-named 
{ih. p. 398 f.). Besides this, we are tola b}' Clemens 
Alex. (Paid. i. 7) that the Fersians had ‘royal 
pedagogues ’ {^acriXeLoi iradayuiyoL), who, four in 
number, were chosen from all the Persians by the 
king and placed in charge of the instruction of his 
children. 'Ihe p.seudo-l’latonic Alcihiades Primus 
(loc. cAt.) adds that tliese men were appointed wdien 
the princes had reached the age of fourteen, and 
details their duties as follows : 

The first, w'ho was ‘the most wise,' taught the ‘magic’ 
{txnyfia) of Zoroaster, ‘winch is the service of the gods,’ and 
royal duties; the second, who was ‘ the mo.st just,’ taught the 
child to practise truthfulness throughout life ; the third, who 
was ‘ the most prudent,' taught control of all passions and con¬ 
tempt of bodily i>leasure ; and the fourth, who was ‘the most 
manly,' taught the pimce to be fearless and brave (cf. the three 
teachers of Balir.im (iiir, though their branches of instruction, 
as noted above, were quite dilTerent from those detailed in the 
Greek source). 

Of the jtersomil relations hetw(!en teacher and 
pupil there is little recoril in the extant Iranian 
text.H, although, from the rtjspectful and allectionate 
attitude maintained towards the instiuetoriri tlie 
Shdh-vdmahy it is to he inferred that the feeling 
between the two was one of tendermyss and devo¬ 
tion. It has already been observed that a section 
of the lost Avesta llilsparain Nask devoted atten¬ 
tion to ‘ the association of priestly instructor and 
juipil, and their ineritoriousness together’ (Dink. 
vin. xxxvii. 4); and the Avi^sta, as now preserved, 
itself has a signilieant indication of the closeness of 
this relation (YaH, x. 116 f.) : 

‘ Twentyfold is Mi0ra [here the godling of alliance and fidelity) 
liotween two friends from the same district; thirty fold between 
two from the same community ; fortyfold between two from the 
same house ; lUtyfold between two from the same room ; sixty- 
fold lietween two from the same priestly gild ; Seveiity/old be- 
(icern p^nently and pr^ently teacher (aeOrya aeBra-paHi) \ 

eightyfold between son-m-law and father-in-law; nmetyfold 
between two brothers ; hundreilfold between ]iaient s and child ; 
thousandfold between two count nes ; ten thousandfold is MK^ra 
to him who IS of the Mu/.da>asnian religion.’ 

Litkraturk.— Brissoii, de Reyin Persai'inn Prinn'patu, ed. 
Lederlein, Strasshurg, 1710, pp. lOn ff., 4LM)fT, OlO ; Rapp, in 
l/G' x.x. (I SOO) 103-107 ; Modi, Ednadion aymnuj the Ancient 
Iranians, Bomhav, IDofi ‘ Karaka, //i.sf. of the I'arsis, Ixmdon, 
1SS4, vol. i. ch. \i.; Jackson, J'erbia Pant and fResrnt, New 
Vork, pp. 379f., 437. LoiIhS H. GbAY. 

EDUCATION (Itoinan).—43io history of 
Koman education is that of an evolution from a 
simple to a eomjilex ttiul coinparativtdy encyelo- 
p.edie kind of instruction ; from wdiat we should 
(■.all ‘primary’ education tliiough a stage when 
‘ seeond.ary ’ education was giadually eomhined 
with liigiier h'.arning of a ‘University’ stamp; 
from the ancient discijiline of 1 he home to tin Im- 
jierial system of ollicials ai)))ointe(l under the cog¬ 
nizance of the F>m])eror ; from an uiijitiid instruction 
by [larent or slave to an oiganization where, at 
letist in the higher grades, large salaries were paid ; 
and from a nairowly Roman training to a cosmo- 
jolitan culture, ’i'o illustrate the derelopment in 
liologieal terms, there was an original Koman 
strain, there was subsequent crossing with Greek 
intluenees, accompanied by vigorous adaptation to 
environment, and followed gradually by a fixing 
of the type, which became more arm more effete. 
So juactical a jieople as that of Rome was certain 
to liave its own way of fitting each new generation 
for tlie struggle and duties of life, and the equip- 
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merit which was sufficient for tlie burgher of a city- 
State needed wide expansion before it could suit 
the citizen or civil servant of a world-Empire. 
The alterin^^ aims and methods of Konian eauca- 
tion are easily discernible in a chronological survey 
of the subject, which may be conveniently exam¬ 
ined in three stages: 

(1) Earlier period—Kepublican times, to the age of the 

I'uino Wars, c. 240 b.c. 

(2) Middle period— e. 240 u.c. to the reign of Hadrian, 

A.D. 120. 

(3) Final period—from a.d. 120 to the end of the Empire. 

One may at once point out that, amidst the 

ferment or the fresh ideas of Hellenic culture, 
Homan education was most progressive in the 
middle period, while in the later period the rhetori¬ 
cal training, on the contrary, became stereoty^ied ; 
that is to say, education in the end ceased to secure 
so well the practical aims which it previously had 
in view, ana the acceptance of traditional culture 
and methods as absolute rendered the system im¬ 
pervious to health-giving concc[)tions of change 
and advance. 

I. Earlier period—to the Punic Wars.—For the 

earlier centuries of the city, evidence regarding 
education is scanty and untrustworthy. 

Not much value can be attached to statementH of a later age 
about the school attendance of Romulus and Remua at (Jabii 
(Plut. RomtU, vi.), about Numa’s Sabmo trainii^, or abo\it the 
education, partly in Greek, given to Servius TuIHuh (Cic. de 
Rep. u. xxi.). The a(lvance<l culture of Etruria, we know, 
influenced Roman religi«^n and customs; but the probability 
of its having influenced Roman education (Cic. cU Div. i. xli. 92; 
Jullien, Les Professeurs df hit. etc., pp. 29-33), and, in fact, the 
state of general education in regal times, are matters be}ond 
our ken. It is true that Mommsen considers reading and writ¬ 
ing to have been widely spread in Rome at an early period 
{Roiy\. Gedch. i. 211 f. (Eng. tr., 1876, i. 224]); but even so one 
cannot positively assert the existence in the 6th cent. n.o. of 
schools at Romo regularly attended by girls of mature years, 
although that would he the literal inference from Livy’s account 
of Virginia going to school among the sho])8 of the forum (liiv. 
111 . xliv. ; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. xi. xxviii.); nor can one on 
similar evidence iKisitively assert the existence of schools at 
Falerii and Tusculum in the times of C*millus (Liv. v. xxvii., 

VI. XXV.), 

The cliaraoter of education, however, during 
many gciuuations of the older Kepuhlic can be 
leadily grasped. The cleanest conception of it is 
to he obtained from what IMutarch tells us {Cat. 
Maj. XX.) of the way in which Cato brought up his 
son. Although this applies to the (tcriod oi the 
l^unic Wars, yet Cato’^s rigid attachment to tra¬ 
ditional usage imjtels one to take it as representa¬ 
tive of the education after tlie ancestral fasldon 
which preceilcd the I’unic Wars. Cato kept a 
slave to t(uich the elements to the young peo})le in 
his estahlisliment ; hut lie disliked tlie notion of 
having his own son scolded or reprimanded hy an 
inferior ; so he himself undertook the training of 
his boy in literature, law, and gymnastics {ai/rds 
7paggartcrT7)9, acr6s 5^ yofxoSiSdKTrjSy ai/rds 5^ 
yv/jivaaT-^s). The pliysical education was in riding 
and the use of weafions, boxing, and exercises 
likely to test endurance. With his own liand and 
in large letters he wrote out historical narratives 
for the boy’s use, and showed sik;)] scrupnloiis re¬ 
gard for decency of behaviour and language in the 
interests of the youth’s moral welfare tliat rhitarch 
expressly alludes to the noble work of moulding a 
young life to virtue. 

This practical, physical, and moral training was 
long in vogue. The younger Pliny regretfully re¬ 
calls those hajipy ages when instruction was more 
a matter of the eye than of the ear, and his concise 
formula expresses a central feature of the primitive 
training—‘ suus cuique parens pro magistro ’ {Ep. 
VIII. XIV. 6), as does Seneca’s allu.sion to the 
‘domestic magistrates’ {de Ben. iii. 11) as agents 
of education. Close companionship of parent and 
son characterized the manners of times which en¬ 
couraged youths to listen to a father’s discussion 
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of legal questions raised by his clientes in the 
atrium^ to take part in bis religious observances 
as ca/tiilliy to attend him to the senate (as was the 
usage at one period), to hear momentous speeclies 
delivered, and even to accomiiany seniors to dinner¬ 
parties, where they might sometimes chant the 
prai.ses of bygone heroes (Cic. Brut. xix. 75, Tusc. 
Disp. IV. ii. 3; Val. Max. ii. i. 10; Varro up. 
Non. 77, s.v. ‘ \s8a voce’), and where their very 
presence might prove a .salutary check upon 
licence (Pint. Q. Born, xxxiii.), on the principle 
worthily formulated hy Jiivenal—‘ maxima dehetur 
puero reverentia’ (xiv. 47). 

In the Latin sense educatio was applied to the 
process of training a child liow to live—how to 
confront the problems of material existence (Varr. 
ap. Non. 447, 33, ^.v. ‘ Educere ’ : ‘educit ohstet- 
rix, educat niitrix, instituit paedagogus, docet 
magistcr’). In this sense, education began with 
the father’s recognition of the newly-born infant’s 
right to live, whicli was conceded if he formally 
raised it in his arms; and most of this eaily care 
for tlie young fell to tlie mother or to near kins¬ 
women, or, in an iriciejusing degree as .society de- 
velojied, to nuiscs. In the time of the Emjiire, 
Tacitus could still use the phrase ‘ in sinu matris 
eilucari’; and it should he. iemenihered that a 
Roman matron was well eipiipiied to impart sound 
pliysical, moral, and often intidhadiial training to 
sons and daughters. Her position was one of 
greater dignity than that of the Athenian wife, 
and some liave ventured to tliink tliat ‘ the whole 
.social fabric was iiiouhlcd by the for(;eful idiaractcr 
of house-mothers in the serene atmosphere of the 
home’ (C. W. L. Launsjiacli, Slate and Farnilv in 
Early Ronie^ 1908, p. 199). Tliis is hut a modern 
version of that ‘ regiment of women ’ {yviyaLKOKparla) 
wdiich so alarmed Cato (Plut. Cat. Maj. viii.). 

Althou^ai primitive usa^e ])rofcrre<I that mothors should 
8U(!kle tlu.'ir own babes, there is ^ood evidence for the early 
employment of both foster-mothers and dry nurses. At a later 
period the number of nurses employed ran he j^auj^ed from the 
records of inscriptions (see ' Monumenta columliariorum,' in 
CIL vi. 4362, 4467, h323, 6324, 8941-43 ; of. occurrences of nntnx 
and similar words in Indexes of the OIL ix. and x., under 
' Parentelae ot necessitudines’). Thair importance was not 
restricted to <iueBtion8 of the proper feedinj^^ of infants, althou(?h 
this was not overlookeil hy the Romans (Varro, f’nfo (for older 
readings Cahis or Capps], aut de liberis edxicandis, cited Aul. 
Gell. IV. xix. ; Nonius, 201, s.v. ‘Cope’). It was recognized that 
tliey had much ]>ower in shaping the character for better or 
worse, and in securing the avoidance of many had habits, foolish 
beliefs, and ohjectionahlo pronnnciations. This Is the reason 
for the stress laid upon the choice of a nurse in Quintilian and 
in the de Educatione Puerorum ascribed to Plutarch. 

About the age of seven a Homan hoy in the 
earlier period came more delinifely under Ids 
fatlier’s tuition, to he taught on tlic lines wliicli 
we have h(;cii were followed by the chh^r Cato— 
namely, the olenKuits of ri'ading, wiiting, and 
reckoning, and siic li bodily exiircisesas would he.st 
lit him for military service. Poys belonging to the 
.sim[)ler and more agricultiiial tini(\s of Jvome also 
took part in farm-work and in the riiial religious 
e(‘.renioiiials ; while girls learned, under tlieir 
mother, sjiinning and otluu' domestic accunijdish- 
liicnts, except the menial tasks of corn-grinding 
and cookery. The two main careers were war 
and })oliticH ; and the object was to train a man of 
action, with no claims to rival tlie intellectual and 
aisthetic accomplishment.s of an Athenian, hut 
well-developed in body, reverential towards the 
gods, mindiul of ancestral custom {nios rnnionirn), 
regardful of the laws which he learned as a hoy 
by rote from the Twelve Tables (Cic. de Leg. ii. 
xxiii. 59), inclined, tlierefore, by the force of pre¬ 
cept and exanijile to follow virtues like obedience, 
temperance, bravery, and industry, which may 
always be inculcateii independently of an organized 
system of education, if parents can be relied upon 
to perform their duty. There was notliing more 
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distinctive of the native Koinan education tlian it; 
trainin^^ of character, and the store set by inoralit} 
— e.g. modesty (rd S’ ac'j-xpd rujy ^rj/udrcoy oi'X ^ttoi 

€v\aliei(j6aL too rraiSd^ vapouTOs i) tCov UpQy irapO^vuiv 
As 'EcndSas /caAoucri [I’iut. Cat. ^laj. xx.j; cf. 
Cicero’s terms of j)raise ‘ adiih'scenti j)U<Jentissinio 
el in priniis honesto’ {pro iPluent. Jx. 16;' 
dience (Dion. Hal. Ant. lioin. ii. 26). I 
oiitstaiulirig qualities in a model youn^ Koman 
may he taken, as summarized in Cieeio’s woid.s, as 
‘self-control combined witli dutiful atl'ection to 
parents and kindliness towards kindre<i ’ (‘ nuxlestia 
cum pietate in parentes, in suos beneuolentia ’ 

O/f. Ii. xiii. 46J). Sucli were the moral results 
attained by an ('diication entrusted without reserve 
to the familia, in consonance with a charactciistic- 
ally Koman lepcird for the patria potcMas. Ky tlie 
time that a youth reacdu.'d the aj^e of 2 l), a training" 
deemed adeijuatc! for all likely calls ujjon him h;ul 
been ;^dven throu;j;h the home, throu^^h exercise, 
throu^di the companionship and experience of 
8 (iniors, and throu^^h observation of the ways of 
men in the forum. ddui formal tiainin;^" ot the 
mind, at first often undertaken by a father himself, 
tended, lus (daims on time became more insistent, 
to bo dele^cated to a cultured slave, aetin;^ under 
the parental supervision. 

While robust fianu's, discii>lined minds, stolid 
gravity, ami unyielding courage Ixue testimony to 
the strength of the juicient upbiinging, it liad its 
defects. It pr(;vided litth^ to induce lelinement, 
artistic tastes, or kindlier emotions, it pioduced 
a Cato, leady to recommend the [trompt sale of a 
slave worn out by faithful service, or a Mummius, 
who sacked t.’orinth without compunction, and saw 
nothing extraordinary in laying down a stringent 
condition that his contractors lor transporting un- 
rivalle<l masterpieces of Creek art to K<mie should 
replace any lost or damaged en route ! Yet, despite 
limitations, it was an admirable method of training 
jtatriotie warriors ; and it yielded the constancy 
and energy requisite for the victors in tlie Punic 
Whirs. f^eaving sucli liberty to tlie family, and 
eschewing State infringement upon private imstruc- 
tion, the older Home succeeded in drawing the 
bonds of citizenship closer than (Ircece had done 
through theories of systematized education. 

2 . Middle period— 240 B.C.-A.D. I 20 .—'I'he mo.st 
momentous alien factor in the development of 
Koman education was the influence of Greece. 
The whole action of Hellenic culture upon Ibune 
was of high significance ; but its details cannot be 
considered here (see ‘ The Invasion of Helhuiism,’ 
in J. Wh Duffs Lit. Hist, of Uotue^, pp. 92-117). 
Some salient facts, however, must be given. Kela- 
tions between Home ami Magna Graeeia led to 
contact with Greek civilization at an early but not 
exactly determinable date. I’he borrowing of the 
alphabet is a well-knowm instance ; and commerce 
and diplomacy obviously ensured acxiuaintaiice 
with Greek, at any rate in its sjioken form. Thus 
Postumius in 282 B.C., as Koman envoy at Taren- 
tum, could make a sjx^ech in the language, even if 
it was a ludicrously bad one; and (hneas, the 
representative of Pyrrhus, seems to have addressed 
the Koman Senate in Greek without an interpreter. 
But this does not necessarily imply acquaintance 
with Greek literature, or presuppose a highly 
developed literary education; and it is fully a 
century later when we find the father of the 
Giacchi (consul in 177 and 163 B.C. ) addressing the 
Kliodians in gmod Greek. Certainly, the literary 
education had long been in operation before the 
days of Licinius Crassus, who, as proconsul of Asia 
in 131, proved his command of no fewer than five 
Greek dialects. A date of lasting import for 
education, as it was for literature, was the year 
240 B.C. , when Livius Andronicus realized and 


sup])licd the need of a literary text for Koman 
scliools by translating the Odysseu into Latin 
saturnians. It remained in use till the days of 
Horace. The period of Livius was evidently one 
of educational activity; for he and^ Ennius, Sue¬ 
tonius says, were ])oets and ‘ half-Greeks, ’ but at 
the same time teachers who gave instruction in 
both languages (de Gram. i.). Another sign of the 
times was (he opening, about 231 n.C., by Sp. 
Carvilius, of the first school where regular fees 
were charged. Apparently as early as 173 n.c. 
the teaching of Epicurt^an philosophy had excited 
.so much attention that the Government, alarmed 
at its seductive [ilausibility, banished two of its 
,uofe.ssors. Soon after, Aemilius Paulus brought 
die loyal libraiy from Macedon to Koine (Pint. 
yieuL raid, xxviii. ; Did. Orig. VI. v. 1), and the 
access of the ‘ Sci{)ionic Circle’ to its volumes 
uust have inlluenced education, as it did litera- 
ure. 'i'he residence of the thousand Acluean 
lostages in Italy for sixteen years after 167 H.C. 
s memorable, not only for the intellectual stimulus 
X) given, but also for the recorded advice tendered 
jy the most famous of the hostages, Polybius, to 
be younger ►S(‘ij)io—that heshouhl take advantage 
t the educational facilities obtainable owing to 
he number of Greek teachers in Koine (Polyb. 
<xxii. x.). Nearly at the same date Crates, the 
enowned librarian of Pergamum, came on an 
rraml of state from King Attains, ami, being 
etained in Koine owing to a broken leg, spent 
ome time in lecturing. A man of broad scholar- 
hip, he so improved the method of teaching by 
11 s lectures on Greek literature that Suetonius 
l<‘(;laies him to hav e been the introducer of ‘ grain- 
nar’ [de Giutm. ii.). Meanwhile Greek philosophy 
ind rhetoiic were making great headway — too 
icli headway in the eyes of many patriotic 
tomans; for in 161 the jdnlosuphi and rhetores 
vere banished, probably for reasons similar to 
hose whi(di in 92 n.C. proinjited the censors 
Ahenobarbus and Crassus to interdict the rhetores 
jttini, namely that, in handling rhetoric, they 
id not lecture in Greek and according to genuine 
ireek methods, hut transferred their attention to 
Latin, and reared students in a cheap ‘ school of 
npudence.’ A similar distrust animated Cato’s 
ostihty to letting the dangerously brilliant 
[)hilosopher Carneades prolong his diplomatic visit 
[ind continue his discourses in 155 u.C. In fine, 
rt'hat we di.scover before the middle of the 2 nd 
ent. H.C. at Koine is an acquaintance with the 
^irinciples of Greek rhetoric on the part of the 
upper classes, and the emergence of three grades 
f education—in the hands of the litterator, the 
grainrnaticnSy and t\\erketor respectively. Koughly, 
luiy corre.spond to our elementary, secondary, and 
University standards (A})ul. Flor. xx. ‘ prima 
raterra litteratoris ruditatem eximit, secunda 
grammatici doctrina instruit, tertia rhctoris elo- 
uentia annat’). The consideration of these 
iiust now occupy us. 

(I) Elementary education .—The litterator was 
n charge of the education in reading, writing, and 
sphering. He was the teacher of the rudiments 
ypapiputTiar^s), and must not be confused with the 
nore advanced grammaticus, who was sometimes, 
n virtue of his fuller learning, called litteratus 
Orbilius, quoted by Suet, de Gram. iv.). St. Aug¬ 
ustine draws a clear distinction between these 
lementary ‘letters’ and the belles which once 
ttracted him so powerfully—‘adamaueram latinas 
litteras), non quas prirni magistri, sed (]^uas docent 
lui grammatici uocantur’ {Conf. I. xiii. 1). In 
>rivate house.s, failing the parent, a trained slave, 
r in some cases the child’s own attendant (paeda- 
0 QU 8 ), taught the rudiments; but elementary 
ichoola kept by a ludi magister (who was usually 
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a freed man) were, desjdte the unconeern of the 
(government, on the increase. The percentage of 
illiteracy was lens than might be supposed ; for 
primary education must have ^een pretty widely 
dill used, to ailmit of tlie circulation of military 
orders in writing by the time of I'olybius. 'I’lie 
scribblings on the walls of Pompeii, too, argue a 
wide-spread faculty of reading and writing in the 
1st cent. A.D. 'The met hods of elementary teach¬ 
ing are discussed m (.Quintilian’s work, the fullest 
educational tieatise wliicli has come dow’n from 
antniuity. The lack of literary texts had vanished 
long betore lii.-^ day, and he eounsols early lessons 
on good authois (iie prefers (Jreek [I. i. PJJ), even 
before punils can gra.sp the entire meaning. Simple 
fables and extracts from authors ma<le convenient 
reading - books. The initial recognition of the 
shapes of letters can be, he points out, aided by 
ivory inodids given to children to play with (I. i. 
26 ; for in.struction in reading, see (irasherger, 
KrzirJiJing, etc., ii. 256-300). Writing was started 
by guiding the pupil’s hand, as he followed with 
the stilus characters traced on wax-covered tablets, 
or by a sort of stencil {uocess in which the letters 
were cut on wood ((Quint. I, i. 27 ; Vopi.se. I'dc. 
vi.). Later (;ame the cojiying of specimen letters, 
and more advanced puiuls would use a cultanus 
with (ttramtntum to write upon vellum from Per- 
gainum, or r/i/rr/Jci manufactuied from the j>apyrus 
plant of the Nile (for instruc.tion in writing, see 
Grasberger, <)]>. cit, ii. 300 11 '.). The dictata iikuj- 
istrij selections for dictation, gave practice in 
writing, and could he used afterwards to train the 
memory. In arithmetic many references show 
that the lingers were freely used for calculations. 
As at all times, tables had to be got up by rote, 
and St. Augustine recalls with an evident sliudder 
of dislike tlie refrain of ‘one and one make tw'o,’ 
etc. {Con/. I. xiii. ‘ unum et unum duo, duo et duo 
qiiatuor, odiosa eantio mihi erat’). Harder sums 
were done w’ith the help of the abacus and its 
calculi^ tlie board being marked out into columns 
for units, lives, tens, lifties, liundreds, etc. The 
dilticulties due to the awkwardness of the Roman 
figures wxre considerable (Marciuardt, Das Privat- 
leben der Roiner'^, 97-104, or Fr. tr. La Vie priv^e 
dcs Roviains^ 1892, i. 115-123); but this fact did 
not prevemt the attainment of high arithmetical 
skill by the ca})italistH, tax-farmers, money-lenders, 
and traders of a shrewd, hardheaded, and fre- 
(luently covetous race, which had largely diverted 
its attention from farming to money-getting. 

(2) ‘ Grammar School' education. —Training under 
the gramviaticus succeeded to elementary instruc¬ 
tion commonly when the pupil was 12 or 13; and 
lasted until he pa.s.sed at about 16 into the hands of 
the rhetor. It should be noted that age-limits for 
the dilVerent grades of study cannot be regarded 
as constant ; for undoubtedly there was overlap¬ 
ping between the grades ; then, as now% j)upil 8 of 
the same age exhibited marked disparity in mental 
capacity ; and the abandonment of the bulla of 
boyhood and the assumption of the toga uirilis 
varied, with individuals and at dillcrent times, 
from 14 to 17, when military service usually began. 
At the ‘Grammar SchooL the aim was to teach 
intelligent and effective reading of standard authors 
in both Latin and Greek. Of the series of gram- 
matici mentioned by Suetonius, most w’ere of Hel¬ 
lenic origin, and many were freedmen {de Gram. 
XV., xvi., xix., XX.) ; but there wore Romans who 
applied the methods of Crates’ lectures on Greek 
literature to their own poets, so that Naevius, 
Ennius, and Lucilius soon became school authors 
{op. cit, ii.). On the whole, the profession received 
scant honour and scant pay. The magistrates 
officer (as in the case of Horace’s master Orbilms), 
the pantomime actor, and the boxer might all 


turn teacher (Suet. ojy. cit. ix., xviii., xxii.) • and 
yet there were instances of Roman knights taking 
up the work ; and the educational demands nuist 
have been considerable wlien the city had over 
twmnty nourishing Grammar Schools {op. cit. iii.). 
Under the Empire, good sehools had a gmui- 
viaticus Latinns and a grammaticus Grarius- w 
special teacher for each language, one lecturing m 
toga, the other in p<dlium. Though their subj^ct- 
matter was ditlerent, the method was the same 
for both (Quint. I. iv. 1). 

This specialization and style of description are ahundantlj 
clear from inscriptions found in Italy and the provitu os {e g. 
the O’mec-i/s in Ci L ii. ‘2‘2:5(j [CorduhaJ, vi. hUi;-!, 94r)‘l, x. tiOOl 
[Capua]; the Latimis, ii. ‘2Sl»2 [Tricio in Sjiiuu], iii. 4(H) (Thya- 
tira in Asia Minor, PllMAIKO], 3433 [Verona], 6278 [Como], vl. 
9466 [Rome], ix. 6545). 

Greek gramniatiri, who tauglit in Rome towards 
the end of the Re[)u))lie, understood and wiote 
Latin also. Tlie fieedman Ateius Pliilologus, a 
native of Athen.s, was described by Asiniu.s Polho 
as ‘ nobilis grammaticus Latinns ’ (Suet, de Gnnji. 
X.), and (Jnijiho, (hecro’s teacher, was ‘ non minus 
Graoee quam Latine doctus’ {o/>. cit. vii.). Pro¬ 
fessors who (ook the sinqile title of graoinuitici 
were usually gramniatici Latini {e.g. CIJj li. 5i)79 
[ef. 3872, ‘ inagLstro artis grammaticae’], vi. 9444- 
9452, ix. 1651). 

‘ Grammar ' cover('d a wider field 

than in our acceptation. Its two functions w’ere 
‘recti lo(juoiuli scientia’ and ‘jioelarum enar- 
ratio,’ in otlier wmrds, the knowdedge of the cor¬ 
rect employment of language and the appreciation 
of literature (Quint. I. iv.-ix.). The first division 
involved study of the parts of speech, accidence, 
inctiic, and discussed faults in use of words, in 
idiom, pronunciation, 8[)elling. The second divi* 
sion, which aimed at elucidation of the poets, 
involved far more than literary study. Besides 
the geographical, historical, or mythological im¬ 
plications of the matter, subsidiary subjects, like 
music, geometry with astronomy, and [ihilosophy, 
w'ere necessary for successful teaching or stmiy 
(Quint. I. iv. 4, I. x.). ITose was much less lee^ 
tured upon than verse ; so that Cicero with reason 
comnlains of the comparative neglect of liistory 
{de Leg. r. ii.). For linguistic study, fuiiiils used 
the Latin grammar of Remmius Palaemon, or the 
Greek handbook by Dionysius of Thrace, a wmrk 
wdiich held its ground at Constantin()[)le till the 
13th cent. A.D. Inquiry into tlie phenomena of 
language appealed to generations of eminent 
Romans, to savants like Varro, to statesmen like 
Cmsar, and to some of the Emperors ; w hile the 
Corpus of the grammarians (ed. Keil), taken along 
witn such ^c{)re‘^cntative commentators upon Virgil 
as Macrobius and Serviiis, will snllice to indicate 
the range and methods of Roman gi ammar. 

The tasks set included the rc-tclling of yEso[>’8 
fables as an oral and a written exercise, para¬ 
phrasing, training in sententiae (moral maxims), 
chriae (anecdotes with moral hearing), cthologiae 
(personal character-descriptions), narratiunculne 
(sliort stories on poetic themes, to teach matter 
rather than style [(Quint. I. ix. 6]). The study of 
literature—the coping-stone of ancient grammar- 
involved lectio (cx[)ressive reading witlu>ut sing¬ 
song or provincial ac.cent [Quint. I. viii. 2, VIII. 
i. 3, XI. iii. 30]) ; enarraiio (erudite explanation of 
the'subject-rnatter); emendatio {textuvu critici.sm) ; 
iudicium (literary criticism). 

The authors prescribed by the grammaticus yvGXQ 
largely identical with those prescribed by the rhetor 
at a later stage, as handled by Quintilian in bis 
tenth book; only, the standpoint of study ulti¬ 
mately altered to oratorical efl'ectiveness. In Greek 
the rule w'as to begin with Homer, os in Latin 
with Virgil. Homer was approved as an indis¬ 
pensable text for the study of language, history, 
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myth, religion, manners, geography; and wide 
knowledge—with sometimes the most meticulous 
recollection of details—was demanded from a lec¬ 
turer. Other Greek authors popular in schools 
were Hesiod, for his practical maxims ; the lyric 
poets in selections, excluding or minimizing the 
erotic ; the great tragedians ; and the comic poets, 
especially Menantler. Among Latin texts which 
ha!d a prolonged vogue were Andronicus’ verse 
translation of the Ody.<isei/, the older epic poets 
Naevius and Ennius, and the dramatists Plautus, 
(.'aeciliiis, Terence, Pacuvius, Accius, Afranius. 
Virgil was introduced into the school course by 
Caecilius Epirota, a freedrnan of Atticus, not long 
after the poet’s death, and took among Roman 
authors a place parallel with Horner’s among the 
(jlreeks. Horace, too, w'as soon found in the schools ; 
and a desire to escape from archaic models accounts 
for the lectures wdnch were given on the poems of 
Lucan, Statius, and Nero himself, during the life¬ 
time of the authors. The literary reaction of the 
‘2nd cent. A.D. led to a revival of interest in ante- 
Autoistan j)oet 8 . This predominance of pot^f.ic 
study, wdiich is so marked a feature of the course 
in grammar, had great ellects upon Latin style. 
Rut prose authors received more attention from 
the rhetor. Cicero became a model in his own 
day, and Quintilian holds him up as ‘ iucundiis 
incipientibus quoqiie et apertu.s.^ Among his¬ 
torians he recommends Livy in preference to 
Sallust, w’ho, he maintains, needs a more advanced 
intelligence ; but here Quintilian is thinking more 
especially of the training for declamation. 

(3) The highest education. —In the linal stage of 
formal education, namely, under the rhetor, the 
training was designed to lit directly for the duties 
of public^ life—for deliberative and forensic ora¬ 
tory; and, its faults notwithstanding, rhetoric 
turned out, in the time of the Empire, men of 
aliairs, magistrates, civil servants, and advocates, 
equipped with an admirable pow’er of ell'ective 
speecni. The Roman turn for oratory ensured an 
early and favourable attention to the practice and 
theory of Greek rhetoric, which inherit(*d old tra¬ 
ditions from Sicily, Athens, and Asia Minor. The 
Greek rhetor was, therefore, heard gladly, and 
his lessons were acc(q)tahle to an extent not 
always conceded to rhetores Latini, who bad been 
viewed wdth suspicion by the authorities in 9*2 
n.C. , and who did not in Quintilian’s time do tlicir 
work so w^ell as their Greek colleagues (i. ix. 6 ). 
Referring to the relation hetw'een grammar and 
rhetorii;, Quintilian touches on the constantly re¬ 
current phenomenon of overlapping in education 
(II. i.). In this case it was nothing new', for 
Suetonius tells us that in ancient times the same 
teacher often taught both departments {de Gram. 
iv. ‘ ueteres grarnmaticu et rhetoricam <locebant’) ; 
and Quintilian says that boys w'cre often kept too 
long by the grammarian before being sent on to the 
rhetorician. With his usual good sense he recog¬ 
nizes that the time for passing into the rhetors 
hands should depend on capacity rather than on 
years (ii. i. 7). The secondary teachers, liowever, 
were tempted to trench on the superior province, 
and to give boys practice in what were really rhe¬ 
torical exercises, so that pupils might go on to the 
professor of rhetoric creditably equipped (Suet. 
de Gram. iv. ‘ ne scilicet sicci omnino atque aridi 
pueri rhetoribus traderentur ’). 

By the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., as has been 
seen, the principles of Greek rhetoric were familiar 
to the upper classes at Rome ; but a new departure 
was the introduction of ‘ declamations ’ on imagin¬ 
ary themes—perhaps by Molon of Rhodes about 
84 B.C., as Bornecque tninks {Les Dtclamations et 
Its (UclamateurSy p. 42). This hypothesis is not 
at variance with tne probable date of the earliest 


systematic treatise in Latin upon rhetoric, ad 
Herennium (86 to 82 B.C.), or with the fact that it 
touched on declamation, and furnished subjects 
for debate of the suasoria type. It w^ only, 
however, towards the end or Cicero’s life that 
declamatio came to be transferred from its old 
sense of vehement delivery of a speech to the sense 
of an oratorical exercise upon an invented subject. 
Declamation subsequently became the crowning 
exercise in rhetoric, and spread from Rome through 
Italy to the schools of Gaul and Spain. 

To lead up to declamation the rhetorician pre¬ 
scribed a definite series of preliminary exercises, 
and for effective educational results Quintilian 
insists that the professor must be of excellent 
character, as well as of the highest possible intel¬ 
lectual ability, and tact in dealing with a class 
(II. ii.-iii.). The preliminary exercises (II. iv.) 
include comj)osing narratives of a less poetic 
stamp than in the ‘ (Laminar School,’ discussion 
of matters of historic doubt, panegyric and in¬ 
vective, comparison of characters, communes loci 
(traits of ciiaracter useful for attacking vices), 
theses (questions of a general type for deliberation, 
e.g. ‘Is tow’ll or country life preferable?’ ‘ Is the 
glory of law or of warfare the greater?’), con- 
icetunties causae, wdiich (Quintilian rmnenibered as 
a pleasant exercise of his own student days [e.g. 

‘ \Vhy is Cupid w'inged and armed with arrows 
and torch?’), and criticism of laws. Prose models 
in oratory and history are to be lectured on, and 
here Cicero and Livy can be used with most profit. 
For repetition, select passages from great authors 
should be got iq) by heart, rather than the student’s 
own show-pieces, which the proud }tarent, to the 
detriment of true oratory, was only too anxious to 
have declaimed over and over again (Quint. II. 
vii. 1). 

The two culminating exercises were the suasoria 
and the still more ditlicult corttrouersia, the former 
deliberative, the latter forensic in its bearing. 

Their character is best illustrated by the seven miasoriae and 
five complete books of confroit^rsiae whic'.h survive from the col¬ 
lection of Seneca the ehier ; there exist also excerpts from these 
five and from the five lost books, alon^j with the declamations 
of the p»oudo-<Quintilian and excerpts from Calpurnius Flaccus. 
The ituasiyria was a fictitious soliloquy by some hlatoric person¬ 
age at a crisis in his life—‘ Alexander debates wiiether he should 
cross the Ocean,’ ‘T>ie three hundred at Thennopylte consider 
whether they should retreat,’ ‘Cicero deliberates whether he 
should beg his life from Antony.' The most familiar instance 
of all is Juvenars recollection of the cane in the rhetorical 
academy where he declaimed his exercise purporting to advise 
the dictator Sulla to abdicate (Sat. i. 16-17). 

For complete success such exerci.ses demanded 
historical knowledge of circumstanc’es and char¬ 
acter, w'ith considerable gifts of imagination and 
style. An interesting fact is recorded about Ovid, 
that as a student he enjoyed the suasoria but 
disliked the controuersia. The latter was an 
exercise in arguing for or against—sometimes, to 
attain versatility, for and then against—the claims 
nit forw'ard in an invented case. The cases, the 
aws, and the types of person introduced came very 
often from a sjdioreof imagination which certainly 
jirovoked ingenuity in treatment, but called fortn 
the strictures of Quintilian for their remoteness 
from practical life. 

Suetonius ((U lihet. i.) quotes two examples of the less 
extravagant controuersiae —the one concerning the disputed 
ownership of gold found in a fishing-net after the particular 
cast which certain youths have purijhased from the fishermen 
in advance ; the other concerning the disputed freedom of a 
valuable slave who had been disguised ana declared as a free 
man by his Importers to cheat the Customs officers at Brindisi 
(similar to cccxl. in the Quintilianean Declainationes, ed. Ritter, 
1884). But many were much more unreal, and involved 
incredible situations in which a great part was played by 
tyrants, pirates, unnatural fathers, and so on. Take a case— 
*A kidnapped youth writes asking his father to ransom him; 
when the father declines, the dauj^ter of the pirate-chief offers 
to free the prisoner, if he will swear to marry her. He consents, 
fs set free, goes back to his father, and marries the girl, 'rhe 
father afterwards sees an heiress who would make a desirabls 
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inftt(3h for his son, and orders him to divorce the ]>irato-chief’8 
dauj^'hter. The son refuses, und is disinherited ’ (8en. Contr i. 

vi.). 

Ihia kin«l of exercise sharpened the wits by a 
sort of mental gymnastic ; it produced marvellous 
subtlety of argument, and great readiness and 
finish of speech. But it had serious drawbacks. 
Its range was narrow and artificial ; its subjects 
were hackneyed—so that the dieary round of 
declamation on tlie same subject by youth after 
youth rising in turn from the Ixmch was, as Juvenal 
remarks, eno\igh to kill teachers with boredom 
(‘Occidit miseios crambo repetita magistros’ [vii. 
154]). Old material had to be dressed in apparently 
fresh form ; and this caused an excessive con¬ 
centration upon style and expression, to the inevit¬ 
able detriment of subject-matter and sound s(mse. 
The system was calculated to produce an indifler- 
ence to truth, to the rights or wrongs of a case, 
and so was morally deleterious; it fostered, too, 
that glibness of speech which seemed so detestable 
to the sensible author of the de Edncdturne 
Puerormn ; and—most notorious and most wide- 
reaching of all in effect—it accounted for a large 
amount of the tinsel, staginess, and artificiality of 
the Roman literature of the Silver Age. 

It was a comnlaint with good judges, liki' 
(Quintilian and Tacitus, that the licimce and 
ignorance of declaimers had corruple«I true 
eloquence. Like ('icero before him, (Quintilian 
contimiplated an ideal oratory on a basis morally 
and intelhadually sound ((Quint. XII. i. 1), and he 
cites (yicero’s reciuirement of wide knowledge as 
an indispensable equipment (‘omnium rerum 
magnarurn at([ue artium scientiam’ [li. xxi. 14]). 
(Quintilian’s requirements are stated more modestly 
when lie says that the orator must at least stiuly 
the subj(ict on whicii he is to sneak—‘ sed mild 
sat is est eins esse oratorem rei de qua dicot non 
insciurn.’ But he does desiderate acquaintance 
witli many subjects outside the nrofessional 
training— 0.7. ethics, physics, and dialectic (I. 
prooem. 16; XII. ii. 10), law (XII. iii.), and history 
(XII. iv.). It w'as, indeed, laigmly in philoso})hy 
that Roman students of ability followed their 
‘ post-gi adiiate ’ course, either in the capital itself, 
where Kpicurean, Academic, and Stoic thought 
had long been represented, or in Athens as the 
traditional headquarters of the schools. The 
education of great authors must not be taken as 
absolutely ty])ical ; yet it proves the educational 
facilities available for leisured people of some 
means. Thus Virgil added to literature the study 
of philosojihy, rhetoric, medicine, mathematics, 
and law. Cicero had able Ej)i(;urean and Academic 
teaching in Rome; but at the age of 27, jiartly 
for health, partl}^ for culture, he went abroad and 
studied under eminent Greeks in Athens, Asia 
Minor, and Rhodes. Caesar was 25 when he visited 
Rhodes, mainly for advanced rhetoric. The age 
for study at a foreign ‘ University,’ however, was 
usually earlier. The younger Cicero and Ovid were 
20 when they went to Athena ; Horace was study¬ 
ing philosophy there at 18. 

Kn(;ycIo[»a‘(lic learning became obviously less 
attainable as knowledge advanced, and distinct 
progress in education between the 2nd cent. B.C. 
and the close of the Republic is evident on a 
comparison of Cato’s list of subjects of general 
culture and Varro’s list in his Discifdinarnrn libri 
ix. In the Roman gentleman’s education, Cato 
included oratory, agriculture, law, war, and 
medicine; while Varro’s nine were grammar, 
dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetii;, 
nomy, music, medicine, and architecture. Ihe 
significant point is that war, law, and agriculture 
had become professional studies. It will be 
observed that the hrst three in Varro’s li.st corre¬ 


spond with the triviuin, or elementaiy course of 
the Middle Ages, and the four succeeding subjects 
with the qnadrivium, or advanced couise puisued 
from file time of Martianus Capclla. 

Ihe piactical outlook of the Roman developed 
an education diflerent in conception from tnat 
harmonious training of the faculties of mind and 
body contemplated by the Greek pLovaiKi) and 
yxi^vaaTiKTQ. Literature came slowly to the Roman, 
and, even \vhen it had entiucd the schools, it was 
suliscrvicnt to rhetoric, which, in turn, was taught 
at first as an instrument of success in life, (diccro 
makes a suggestive remark, in noting ceitain 
contrasts between Greek ami Roman edu(‘;ition, 
when he adds that the Greeks held gcomctiy in 
the highest honour, while his own countlymen 
studied it only as far as it was useful {Tusr. Disp. 
I. ii. 4). 4’he g^unna-t ics, music, and dancing of 
the Greeks became known to Borne only in their 
decadence, and so misled their chance of full 
inllmmct;. Physical ex^'irisethe Bornans preferred 
to limit by piacti<al aims; to them the i<llcness 
of the ptildcatra was a thing susjiect, and nudity 
immodest. As for inn^'ic ami ilancmg, they 
remained, to the mass of the Boniaus, acconqilish- 
ments which clever jxuformcis might be paid to 
huirii, but whi(di formed no essential part of a free 
man’s education. A count against a Catilinarian 
lady-(;onspirat<)r was that slu‘ tlariccd too well for 
a w'oman of good reputation (Sail. (Jdf. xxv.) ; and 
tlie associations of the term sdltdtor aie yihiin in 
the light of Cicero’s declaration : ‘ nmno fere salt at 
sohriiis nisi f<)rt(5 insanit’ [pro Mur. vi, 13; cf. 
Uor. Od. III. vi. 21). 

(4) Education of ivojnen. —Women of good family 
w’cre often highly educated. The mother of the 
Gracchi was well able to superinteml her hoys’ 
education (Oic. Brut. Iviii. 211); and Pompey’a 
wife w as expert in literature, geometry, nhilosofihy, 
and lyre-playing (Pint. Pomp. Iv.). There w'cro 
ladies in the time of Lucretius, as in the time of 
Juvenal, who liked interlarding their Latin with 
Greek expressions (Lucr. iv. 1160-1170; Jnv. vi. 
195). Ovid’s gay set contained women wdth pre¬ 
tensions, if not claims, to literary tastes {dc. Arte 
A)n. ii. 2S2). Seneca considered feminine cnjincity 
for mental training equal to masculine {((d IB lv. 
xvii., ad Mnrc. xvi.); and (Quintilian favours the 
intellectual dev(‘lopment of w'omen for the sake of 
their children (I. 1 . 6; for amient frescoes from 
Herculaneum and elsewhere illustrating girls at 
study, see references in art. ‘Kducatio,’ in Darem- 
herg'-Saglio). d’ho mark made by women in author¬ 
ship testili('.s to emancii)ation from, or expansion 
of, the ancient idejil of the Boman matiori who 
u'as Idiiifica and domisrda. Agiippina’s memoirs, 
Sulpicia's poems, and tlie literary tastes of Pliny’s 
wife are among the proofs and fiuits of this higher 
education among women. But it is (lisputed 
whether girls and boys were educated in mixed 
chis.sc.s in ancient Rome. 

Accordinjf to some aoLtioritics, I»oth Bexefi the Hamo 

traiiunjf from the ^^ra!nmarlan, and sliidird Llicir ffontor and 
KniiiUMtoKether(Fric(t)ander, Dnru< llmi(icn, i. v. • Die Frauen,’ 
p. ‘.^40; UoiHsier, JU>1. rorn. ii. ^In). Manpiardt cites several 
i)a.s!s;ii;es in support of tJiis view (IOis i. 110, n. H ; 

Ilor. Sat. I. X. W1 ; Mart. viii. iii. l.'i-K), ix. Ixviii. 2). Hut it is 
combated by Jullien (op. cif. pp. 147-ir)0;Gf. Ilulscbos, Deednc. 
et instil, p. 98), who liolds that the jiaHsages relied upon do not 
refer to t^ainin^^ under tfio praintnalrcus. It i», however, 
eipnificant that Livy sees uothiiijf uncornuion in representin«: 
Vir^nna, a ffirl of mature years, as atleridiuf? Bcfiool Many 
girls were, of course, taught at home, like ttie daugJiter of 
Atficus (Suet, de (inmi. xvi. ; Cic. ad Alt. xn. xxxui. 2), hv a 
private tutor, or in Home cases by a governcHa {ClL v. 8897, 
vi. 6831; cf. Ovid, Tr. 11 . ,3G!>-370; Juv. vi. IS.SfT.), 

(5) Schools and equipment. — V\\q more concrete 
side of education, such as schools, equipment. i>ay 
of teachers, can receive only brief treatimujt here. 
A school (Indus) was often simply in a room on 
the ground -floor of a building, separated from the 
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street by a curtain, or in a room above, open on 
one side like a veranda or Italian loggia {pergula), 
Tlius, if there was no inspection, there Ava.'- 
p\iblicity ; and the noise of school lessons, whict 
began at an early hour, was a subject of coin})Iaini 
in Home (Ovid, Aynorcs, i. xiii. 13-14; Mart. IX 
Ixviii. 1-4). There is evidcmce for the educationa 
use of models, ma])S, and busts. The tdbula Iliaca. 
now in the Capitoline Museum at Home, was a 
sort of concrete aid to study for a class working 
upon Homer ; it may luive been used by Augustu.s 
when a boy. We near surprisingly little of the 
buildings used in higluir woik; halls, porticoes, 
theatres, baths, and wrestling-scdiools could be 
used for largely attended declamations. We read, 
too, of ‘roomy exedr/ttz furnished with seats, 
Avhereon philoso{)hers, rln'toricians, and the rest 
of the studydoving world may ait and debate’ 
(Vitruv. V. xi. ‘cxedrae sp/itiosae in (juibus 
ohilosophi rhetoreaque reli(juique qui stmliis de- 
ectantur sedentes disputare possint’). Hadrian’s 
Atliemeum was a noble edilice, in the amphi¬ 
theatres of which Greek and Latin rhetors could 
lecture to crowded audience.s (Aurel. Victor, de 
(’(lesaribus^ xiv. ; liampiiil. Alex. Sew xxxv. ; 
Capitol. Pert, xi., Gord. Tree, iii.). As to fees, 
the eight asses per month of the country school 
mentioned by Horace [Sat. I, vi. 75) show that 
elementary education was not handsomely paid. 
Masters seem in early days to have depended 
chiefly on freewill o/Ierings from piquls or tlndr 
parents at times of festivals like the Quinmiatrus 
in March (when the illmerwil was jiresented to the 
teacher), or the Saturnalia in December. Carvilius, 
towards the end of the 3rd cent. U.C., seems to have 
introdiUMul the innovation of regularly charging 
school fees; but }>robably many adluued to the 
old custom of tilisting to thb gratitude and 
generosity of patrons. Thus Gnipho, (.dcero’s 
master, never .stipulated for a f(‘e (Suet, de Grom. 
vii.). Suetonius records the extreme poverty of 
some famous grammarians ; c.g. Orbilius, Valerius 
Cato, and Hyginus the frt'edman of Augustus and 
librarian of tlie Talaline (Siu'.t. de Grom, ix., xi., 
XX.). On the other band, some were fortunate 
enough to secure favour in high places; thus, 
Veirius Flaccus was nominated by Augustus 
prece[)tor to his grandsons, had his school liou.sed 
in the ralatiuin under the c.ondition that he would 
accept no new pupils, and received a salary of 
100,000 sesterces a yiiar [op. vit. xvii.). Heniniius 
Falaemon made 400,000 sesterces annually from 
his s(diool {op. cit. xxiii.). In Tin pci ia I tinu's, 
esjiecially in the later period still to be considered, 
AVith the emeigcnce of municipal schools tluue 
ap[)(!ars the feature of local endowment of edluxa¬ 
tion ; and, where the municipality did not act, it 
was possible for a few private individuals to 
guarantee tiie salary of a master, as the younger 
Pliny suggested when he found that boys had to 
be sent fiom Como to Milan for their education. 
The lirst Emperor to appoint State-paid ])rofessors 
of rhetoric was Vespasian (Suet. Ve.sp. xviii.); and 
thenceforward, in tne higlier teaching of rhetoric 
or philosophy, especially if directly encouraged by 
Imjierial favour, men like Quintilian could count 
on making a good income. 

( 6 ) Pu7iishmetits and holidai/s. —The Homan 
schoolmaster was a severe discijilinarian, and un¬ 
satisfactory pupils were punished with the rod 
{ferula [Awv. i. 15]) or with the severer scutica. 

A famous fresco from Herculaneum reiiresents a 
pupil ‘ horsial ’ by another, while a thiru holds his 
leet and the master Hogs him. Quintilian ex¬ 
presses his objection to corporal punishment (I. iii. 
14). As to holidays, climatic conditions must 
have necessitated a considerable break in the 
hottest time of the year ; and during harvest and 


vintage there can have been little or no attendance 
at country schools. 

The old notion of a four months’ eununer holiday, based on a 
false reading in Horace {Sat. i. vi. 7f0, is an error, but one 
which apparently dies hard {e.g. A. Meissner, Altrom. Kultur- 
lebi’n, Leipzig, 1908, in section on education, p. 77flf. : ‘Has 
Schulgeld wurde, da wahrend dcr Monate Juli bis Oktober 
Ferien gegeben wurderi, nur fur acht Alonute bereohnet’). 

The nundinae and the greater public festivals 
brought a ces.sation of school-work. Apart from 
minor feasts and extraordinary occasions for re¬ 
joicing and shows, the more important festivals 
alone accounted for over sixty holidays every 
year. 

3. From Hadrian to the end of the Roman 
Empire. —'The State, Avhich had concerned it,self 
with morality by repeatedly enacted sumptuary 
laws and by encouraging marnage, was much 
slower to take education under its direct cog¬ 
nizance. Yet it is the Imperial concern for educa¬ 
tion which makes the di.stiiictive feature of this 
lo.sing jieriod ; for neitlier in East nor in West did 
the substance or method of education alter much. 
Thus, in the Greek portions of the Homan world 
the ‘Se(a)n<l Sophistic’ was represented by travel- 
'ing rhetoricians, who found critical audiences— 
mlicative of a wide dilfusion of the old intel- 
b'ctual culture (Dill, Porn. Soc. from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius., 1905, p. 372; Mommsen, Pro- 
xdnees of Rom. Krnp., Eng. tr., 1886, i. 362-367 ; 
cf. Thilostr. A^wll. Tgan. i. 7, Vit. Soph. i. 220). 
Again, in theM est, Atrica (especially at Carthage), 
Spain, and the Gallic seats of learning maintained 
the ancient triiining in grammar and rhetoric. 
Marseilles, Autiin, Lyons, Hordeaiix, and, later, 
Toulouse, Narbonne, and Trbves were representa- 
ive centres. It was the continuance of an old 
novtunent. Agricola bad in early life realized 
he Ixmelits of a good education at Maisculles, and 
about A.i). 80 establi.sbed schools in Hntain for 
bieftains’ sons. In the 2nd cent. Juvenal glances 
it tl)e craze for culture signitied by the inlluejice 
)f Gallic elo(pjen(‘e on Ib itish lawyers, and by the 
talk in the ‘ Eartlicst North’ about appointing a 
u’ofos.sor of rhetoric {Sat. xv. 111-112). Marcus 
VureliuH went through the normal three stages 
^vith certain additions ; lessons from his litterator 
rere ami)lilied by others from an actor and a tutor 
A bo was 'noth musi(‘ian and geometer ; at the next 
tage be bail one Greek and three Latin gram- 
'naliri; at the third stage lie bad three Greek 
n.'isters of elo<iucnce (including I lerodes A t ticii.s), 
ind on(‘ Latin master, Eronto. H(; stmlii'd under 
many philosophers, and woi ked hard at law. He 
also a(l(Mided public (lecianuiti(nis ((’aj»it()l. M. 
Ant. Pbd. ii.-iii.). A broadly similar (bourse, 

.bough less full, was followc'd early in the 3rd 
!ent. by Alexander Severus, liist in the East, and 
afterwards at liome (Lam})rid. Alex. Sev. iii.). 

The persisteru'C of the ancient pagan learning meets ns in an 
nteiehtiMg way when we note tlie l uurse of training followe<l 
ly t’bri>’tian Fathers and well repre.senled in the ConJesfiKni.'i 
•f St. Augustine, which, aa the utterances of one who tuui tieen 
stuflent in Africa and a professor at Milan, place vi\ idly before 
s at once the jnsthctic attractions and the moral defects of 
lassical literature. 

The cbaracteristic.s of Hornan education in Gaul 
luring tlie 4th and 5th cents, are laxst known to us 
liiougli the works of Ausonins and Apollinaris 
Milonius (Dill, Rom. Soe. iu last Cent. 0 / IV. 
^Cinpire^, pi). .385-451). The rhetorical tiaining 
lad sufl'erecl inevitable degeneration, thanks to its 
xtravagant display of conventional cleverm;ss in 
landling unrealities ; but one jileasant feature in 
Jie literary education is its tendency to form a 
ground of common interest between ClirisLiaii and 
,on-Christian friends. Another and a less plea.sant 
eature, sugc^estive of the coming disruption of the 
xmpire, and anticijiative of the training of the 
diddle Ages, ia the gradual decline of the study 
f in the West. This is quite noticeable 
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both in (jaul and in Africa, where, in the time of 
Apuleius and Tertullian, educated men had known 
Greek as proficiently as Latin. St. Au^uistine, for 
example, had little hold upon or aliection for 
Greek, and studied Plato chiefly in Latin transla¬ 
tions {Conf. I. xiii.-xiv., vii. ix., viii. ii.). 

I he attitude of the central authorities towards 
education, which is the salient feature of this 
neriod, had been fore.shadowed from the very 
beginning of the Empire. Julius Ciesar granted 
the franchise to medieval men and teachers of the 
liberal arts (Suet. Div. luL xlii.)—a great testi¬ 
mony to the dignity of learning as a passjiort for 
foreigners to Uoman citizenshi j). A similar siiirit 
prompted Augustus’ exemption of teachers irom 
a decree banishing foreigners (Suet. Diih Auff. 
xlii,); and his establishment of Venius Flaccus 
in the Palatium has been mentioned. Tiberius 
and Claudius were interested in schools and in 
grammatical learnin;^ ; hut the next practical step 
in the direction of Ini{>erial patronage was Ves¬ 
pasian’s fixing of an annual stipend of 100 ,UUO 
se.sterces for Greek and Latin rhetor.s (Suet. Vesp. 
xviii.). This stipend of about jLHuO a year j)rob- 
ahly would not hold good outside the capital 
itself, and it may not have be«ui till the reign of 
Dornitian that Vespasian's arrangements canit; into 
actual force; for one of Jcioine’s entii«is umlei 
Domitian’s reign (A’a. 9 c 6 . Chron. ad aim. ‘2104) is: 
‘ Quintilianus Calagiirritanus ex llispania primus 
Romae publicam scliohim et salarium e fisco accepit 
et clariiit.’ J'rajan’s decision to confer education 
upon 5000 poor boys was a recognition of the gain 
to the community from having its future citizen.^ 
trained (Plin. Paneg. xxvi.-xxvim). Then, under 
Hadrian, came that expansion of educational policy 
from Rome to the Empire at large which marks 
his reign as the opening of a new era. Himself 
a wddely read s’mdent, accomplished in painting 
and music, with a taste for declaiming, ami fond 
of having learned men in his entoarage^ he showed 
liberality to all professors, and he superannuated 
teachers who were beyond their work (Spart. 
Iladr, xvi.). Besides giving rhetoric a home at his 
AthenuMim in the capital, he establishtal schools 
in the provinces, granted them subventions, and 
af)j)ointed teachers. 

Hadrian’s policy was continued and extended by 
Antoninus Pius (Capitol. Ant. Pius^ xi. : ‘ rhetori- 
bus et pliilosophis per omnes [uouincias et honores 
et salaria detulitj, who also exempted rhetors, 
philosophers, grammarians, and doctors from cer¬ 
tain State imiiosts, laying down the number of 
professors to be thus favoured in each town— e.g. 
in the smallest within the scope of the decree, 
5 doctors, 3 sophists, 3 grammarians {Digest. 
XXvii. 1, 6 ). This measure proves the relation¬ 
ship of municipal and central authorities with the 
personnel of tlie teaching body. In reality, the 
expense of such schools fell on the nuiniciiialities, 
and the Emperors by special benelits sinifily en¬ 
couraged and supported the towns in their educa¬ 
tional policy. As Pettier remarks: ‘C’est vraiinent 
line organisation rnunicipale de I’enseignenient ’ 
(art. ‘Educatio,’ in Daremberg-Saglio; cf. Boissier, 

‘ L’liistruction publique,’ loc, cit. infra, pp. 331- 

335). , , , 

In A.D. 176, Marcus Aurelius made payments to 
establish professorships at Athens (Dio Cass. Ixxi. 
31. 3, ed. Bekker ; Lucian, Fyun. iii.). In the 3 rd 
cent, with Alexander Severus appeared a bursary 
system ; for, while increasing the schools and fix¬ 
ing salaries for rhetors, grammarians, and other.s 
he arranged that their lectures should be attended 
by poor students aided by exhibitions (Lamprid. 
Alex xliv.: ‘discipuloscum annonis, pauperurn 

filios, modo ingenuos, dari iussit ’). The recurrence 
of enactments in the 4th cent, proves the tendency 


of municipalities to be mean or dilatory in payiniz 
salaries to teachers, education always appearing to 
oiler a tempting held for economy. In 3()1, monthly 
payments were fixed by edict of Diocletian; g.y 
50 denarii per pupil for a magister institutor, 75 
for a ralculatur, 200 for a grnmnvdicus Gnieem 
Slice Latinus and for a geometres. Constantine 
ordained the regular payment of salaries, and by 
edicts of A.D. 321, 3‘26, and 333 he gianted in¬ 
dulgences to teachers Gjiio facilius libiualibus 
studiis rnultos instituant.’ Wlieii Constantins 
Chlorus appointed Lunienius to be principal of 
the resuscitated scliool at vVutun about A.D. 207, 
the town had a<;cej)ted the l^mj)er()r’s right to 
choose as quite natural ; and in 362, Julian claimed 
the nomination of professors throughout the Empire 
as a prerogative ot the luiqxuor, but del(*gated the 
sitting of candidates to the local hudie.s {Cod. 
Theod. Xlii. 3. .5). His forbidding of (Jiristians to 
teach in schools was the first (hdinite restriction 
imposed by the Emperor iii»on the freedom of local 
clionx*. Diflerent rescri[>ts of Gratian and of Theo- 
tlosius regulate<l the stqiends and the number of 
chans {Cod. Mil. 3. 11, xiv. 9. 3). Gratian’s 

policy possesses a sjx-cial inltuest, because it was 
[)iobal)ly gn.d(Mi by his advisei and former tutor, 
Ausonius; his edict left the a)>]»ointm(uits of 
teachers to the municijialities, but lixeil the emolu- 
imuils ; c.g. a rhetor was to have tw ice the amount 
dm* to a gianimallan. Now, this uas e(iuivalent 
to (aar-maiking money in the municipal budgets 
for professoiial salaries. 

'I'lie last notable advance in the Imperial organi¬ 
zation of public instruction is the foundation by 
Theodosius II. at Constantinople in 425 (little over 
a century before its dissolution by Justinian) of a 
University stalled by 31 professors, viz. 3 Latin 
rhetors, 10 Latin grammarians, 5 Greek rhetors, 
10 (L'eek grammarians, 1 philosopher, 2 juriscon¬ 
sults. The professors were treated as State- 
functionaries, and a monopoly in public teaching 
w'as secured to the University. The stfilling is 
significant for its omissions. Neither science nor 
medicine figures in the list, and philosophy is 
jtoorly represented ; yet Constantinople had a 
wider curriculum than most other institutions, 
which in the main concentrated their work, as 
Bordeaux did, upon grammar and rhetoric. Thus 
philosophy, never truly a jiassion with the Romans, 
and certainly losing ground in the Gallic schools 
of the 4th cent., came to b(; fully rejuesenti'd only 
at Athens, wdiicli in this resjx'ct outshone Massilia, 
Naples, Alexandria, Antioch, Scleiicia, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Rhoiies, Tarsus, and Rome itself; while 
law, though not forgotten in (‘cntri's like Ciesarea, 
Antioch, Alexamlria, Cartilage, Arles, and Nar- 
bonne, was most ellectively taught at lierytus, 
outside the two capitals of the I'hiipire ; and medi- 
—a sepaiate branch of study wliich had only 
by degrees liseri out of the hands of slaiajs and 
fiecdmen, and could be best learned by assisting a 
practising doctor of rejiute—was specially jirotessed 
in the .schools of Rome, Alexandiia, and Athens. 

A law* of Valentinian I. (A.D. 370) illustrates the 
concern of the Government for another aspect of 
education. It lays down rules for the supervision 
of students at Rome. On arrival, they were re¬ 
quired to deliver to the magister census a passport 
from the governor of tlieir own province, stating 
their antecedents ; they must declare their intended 
course of study ; misconduct might render them 
liable to public chastisement and expulsion ; and 
permi.ssion to reside in Rome up to tlie age of 20 
w'as made conditional on good behaviour and dili¬ 
gent study. Such n'pilatioris were necessary; for 
idlers and rowdies, like the euersores of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s Confessions, could and did make tliemselves 
terrors to jirofessors and to fellow-pupils in the 
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schools of Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor. The 
amenities and the troubles of student life in the 
4th cent., both in West and in ICast, are brought 
home to us in the pages of Ausonius, Augustine, 
Eunapius, and Libanius. Wc read of a cultured 
society looking back with pleasure and gratitude 
to ‘ college ’ lectures and companionships ; students 
flocking to the lectures of a famous professor, 
especially, as Eunapius shows, if he came from 
their ow n part of the w orld ; {trofessorial schemes 
to attract s( udents, or timidity in rebuking them, 
or jealousy over a rival’s reputation ; corporations 
of students fornn'd, as Libanius (liscovered, to 
further the interiists of a favourite professor, to 
waylay new-comers, and by rough ordeals initiate 
them into membership, under oath that they 
Avon Id take no lessons except from soiihists re- 
(^ognized by their worshipful association (see A. 
Mull cr, lor. cit. iofra). 

If we take Gaul as typical of the survival of the 
old Roman education, we (ind in the fith cent, that 
studies have ceased to make any advance, and 
that the classical tradition is on the eve of dis- 
apiiearance before irruptions of barbarism and 
the distrustful attitude of the Christian monastic 
schools. 

LiTRRATrRK.—W. A. Beckcr. Gallits oder romiache Scent'n 
Leipzig, isys, 3186:?, ed. (Joll, 1881, tondon, IsPlj 

by F. McU'iilfe (esp. S('. i. Excur«. ii.); G. Bernhardy, Grnnd- 
riss (i. roin. LUteiatrir’^, Bruns\vi('k, 1872 (Embstuii^', Ka|>. ni.: 
' Erziehuns^^ t/iitcrricht u. Kultnr dor Romer’); H. Bluinner, 
Die rain. J*rirafallrr(i(/ner, in Iwan v, Muller’s Handb. d. klnss. 
AKertuniewissrnscha/t iv. li. 2, I'Ul (* Erziehun)^ u. Enter 
richt d. Knahon,' op. 312-340); G. Boissier, art. ‘ Deolamatio,' 
in Darcniheiy-Sa^lio, also ‘ Le.s itcolos de docluniation k Rome,' 
in liDM, 1st Oct. 1002, pp. 481-508 (‘'the Schools of Declama¬ 
tion at Rome,' in Taritim and other lionuin Sttidien, tr. by 
W. G. Hutchison, Eondon, 1000, pj). 1();?-104), ‘ L’fnstruction 
publique dans I’cmpire romain,’ in RDM, 1884, pp. 310-340, ami 
La Relxnton roirunne d'Augxi.de. aux Antoni7is‘*^, 2 vols., I’aris, 
HXK} (education of women, ii. 212 ff.); H. Bornecque, Les 
D^clamatwnfi et les declaxnatexcrs d'aprt>.'< S^negue le pt’re, 
Lille, 1902; G. Clarke, Kduc. of Chx/dren at Rome, I^ondon, 
1806; F. Cramer, Gesch. d. Erziehung u. d, Unterrichts irn 
Altertuxne, 2 vols., Elherfeld, 1832-1838; S. Dill, Roman Society 
in the last Cent, of the Wef.tern Empire'^, Lomion, 1809 (cii. v. 

‘ Characteristics of Rorn. Educ. and Culture m the Fifth Cent.’ 
pp. :i85-451); J. Wight Duff, .4 Literary History of Rome'^, 
l.^ndonatKl Leipzig, 1910 (see references in Index under ‘Roman 
E<lucation,' ‘ (irauimar,’ ‘Rhetoric’); E. Egger, Etude sur 
I’^dxieatum et particnlGrement sur I'^dxic. IxtUraire chez les 
Romains, Paris, 18.33; W. Warde Fowler, Social Life at 
Rome in the Age of Cicero, Lornion, 1908 (cli. vi, pp. 168-203, 

‘ The Educ. of the Epper Classes ’) ; L. Fnedlander, Darstel- 
lungen aus der Sittexiiie.^ch. Roms in der Zext ron August his 
zum Ausgaxig der Atit<rnine^, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1888, 7 2 vols., 
1901 (teacliers and sclioola, i. lii. 156-164 ; women’s educ. i. v, 
245-248, 269-274 ; educational courses, ii. iv. 373-389 ; philo¬ 
sophy, II. vi. 651-603); L. Grasberger, Erziehuruj u. (Inter- 
richt im klass. Altcrtum, 3 vols., Wurzburg, 1864-81 ; G. A. 
Hulsebos, De educatione et institutione a%>ud Romanos, 
Utrecht, 1875 ; E. Jullien, Les Professeurs de Ixtterature dans 
Vancienne Rome et leur enseignement, Paris, 188.5; J. H. 
Krause, Gesch. d. Erziehung, d. Unterrichts u. d. RxUlung bei 
d. Griechen, Etruskern.umi Rumern, Halle, 1851 ; S. S. Laurie, 
li^torical Sxirvey of Pre-Chnstxan Educ., London, 1805; W. 
Liebenara, Studtererwaltung im rom. Kaiserreiche, Leipzig, 
1900, pp. 73-82, 349-353 ; J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der 
Romer Leipzig, 1886, pp. 80-126 (French tr.. La Pie privee 
des Remains, Paris, 1892, pp. 96-157, in tome xiv, of Manuel 
des antiguitf^s roinaines, by Mommsen and Marquardt); P. 
Monroe, Source Book of the Hist, of Educ. for the Gxeekand 
Raman Period, Ixjndon, 1902; A. Muller, ‘Studentenleben im 
4 Jahrhundert n. Chr.,’ in Philologus, Jxix. (Leipzig, 1910) 
292-317 ; R Pichon, ‘ L’Bduc. roin, au premier 8i6cle,’ in 
Revxu Universitaire, 15th Feb. 1896; E. Pettier, ^t. ‘ Mu- 
catio,’ in Daremherg-Saglio ; J. P. Rossignol, De VEducation 
et de Vinstruction des hommes et des femmes chez les anciens, 
Paris, 1888; J. E. Sandys, A Hist, of Classical Scholarship, 
voL i., fulinburgh, 1903, 2iid ed., Cambridge, 1906 (esp. chs. x., 
xi., xii. for Roman age of Latin scholarsliip, grammarians, 
ete.); J. L. Ussing, Darstellung des Erziehungs- u. Enter- 
richtswesens bet d. Griechen u. Romem (Germ, tr. from Danish 
by P. Friedrichsen), Altoiia, 1870, new and corrected ed. as 
Erziehung u. Jui/enidunterricht bei d. Griechen u. Romem, 
Berlin, 1885; A. S. Wilkins, Roman Edxication, Cambridge, 

J. Wight Duff. 

EDUCATION, MORAL.—i. Definition and 
scope.—The concept ‘moral education* ret^uires 
to be clearly definea ; otherwise much confusion is 


hound to arise in discussion. We shall consider 
first what the definition should exclude, then what 
it should include. 

{(i) Religious and denominational duties. —The 
differences between the members of tlie human 
race are altogether insignificant compared with 
the differences between a man and his Deity. We 
may, therefore, profitably distinguisli, at least for 
practical purposes, betw-een moral and religious 
duties ; and, since a man’s duties to his Church 
are corollaries to his duties to his Deity, it would 
he well akso to include denominational under 
the head of religious duties. Moreover, muther a 
man’s relation to his Deity nor that to his fellow's 
is a purely ethical one ; therefore, just as we do 
not look upon every human question as an etliical 
one, so we must bear in mind that every religious 
problem is not necessarily a moral one. \\'e are 
thus justified in disiingiiisliing betw een theological 
and moral duties, and in conlining, for all intents 
and purjioses, theological duties to the religious 
lesson, and moral duties to the moral lesson.^ 
Roth religious and moral education would be 
gainers by such a separation, since the duties 
tow'ards onr fellows ana those towards the Deity, 
w’hich (lider in .several respects, could be more 
exhaustively ami more fniiifiilly treated, ’riiia 
w'ould be all tiie more important because opinions 
on theology vary so widely in the 2Uth century. 

The objection that morality is connected with, and dependent 
on, theology is he.side the point, for a sinnlar connexion exists 
between theology and most other subjects in the curriculum— 
history, scieiu’e, and literature, for instance. Accordingly 
th(‘re 18 no ('omiielling reason why morality, an> more than 
history or science, should form part of the religious lesson. 
To the narticulur extent that the objection is justillahle, it may 
he met by occasional references in the religious lesson to ethics, 
history, and science, as the case may be, and, in denominational 
schools, by occasional references to theology when treating of 
the same subjects. For example, one chapter in the otiicial 
Portuguese Moral Instruction Manual for Primary Schools is 
devoted to theological duties, including duties to the Church, 
while, conversely, the Portuguese Catechism treats to some 
extiTit of moral duties. Each, morality and theology, comes 
In this way to its own. For the common school, however, it 
would be sufficient for the teacher to make it plain that the 
religious lesson will deal with religious and denominational 
duties. If it 18 argued that the principal motives to right con¬ 
duct are theological, the reply must be that the trend of 
mo<lern limes is to appeal to human motives in conduct, and 
that an ethics which is nriniarily other-worldly is on that 
account out of place in education (9ur literature, our press, 
our social and political life, and the whole spiritual striK'iuro 
of our schools imply the suttii'ieiicy of human motives for right 
action. The argument is further weakened by the fact tliat 
non - theological moral lessons of one kind or anotiicr are 
be<'oinmg fre<juent all over the world. 

Finally, it is held by some that the Bible alone (or the Cate¬ 
chism) is the proper text-book of moral instruction, and that 
true inorulit}' is one with Bible moralitv. The remarks in the 
last paragraph partly disiiose of this objection. In addition, it 
may be stated that the books comprising the Bible reflect a 
certain civilization which is widely removed from ours : e.g. 
our political and social life vastly differs from that of Judaja, 
and men live now—not os in that period of history—on an 
international plane. Our scheme of virtues ami our moral 
teaching must, therefore, be based on the comlilions of modern 
existence. Let any one compare, for this purpose, the Portu¬ 
guese Catechism with the Portuguese Elhic.al Manual, or the 
syllahu.ses of the English Moral Instruction League with an 
ordinary religious in.struction s,\ llahus, or the Ten (/Omniand- 
nients, as they stand in the Bible, with the explanations of 
them given in most Protestant and Roman Catholic cate¬ 
chisms, and the difference betiseen Bible morality and modern 
morality will be obvious. This is not a question as to whether 
the Bible is abstractly correct in its morals (t fiough even this is 
disputed by recognized theologians).Different civilizations 

4 ‘Religion Itself I take to mean a body of truths or belief* 
respecting God and our relation to Him ; and flowing from 
these a collection of duties which have God as their primary 
object. These are, in the main, functions of the will in the 
form of exercises of internal and external w-orship. Out of 
these beliefs and volitions there emerge feelings and emotion* 
which we call religious sentiments. They include love, grati¬ 
tude, sorrow, fear, joy, hope, awe, veneration, and allied form* 
of consciousness’ (Father Michael Maher S.J., in Papers on 
Moral Education communicated to the First International 
Moral Eilucation Congress, 1908, p. 178). 

2 ‘ If the Jehovah who instructed Jacob to cheat Laban, bade 
Joshua to massacre the women and children of Canaan, sent 
bears to kill the children who mocked Elisha, or accepter! such 
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must be interpreted In difTerent moral terms, and a person 
brou^dil up strictly on Bible morality would be fitted only for 
Bible times and not at all adaiited for our a^^e. The Bible, 
therefore, may be used by the teacher of morals as one only 
out of many sources of moral insi^jht and inspiration. 

W e conclude, tlierefore, that for all practical pur¬ 
poses moral must be separated from religious 
education. 

{b} Intellectual^ vhysiral^ (esthetic^ and prufes- 
sionai education .—closer study of educational 
problems demonstrates more and more tliat the 
concept ‘ education ’ has various aspects whieh can 
be separated with comiiarative ease. Moial edu¬ 
cation lias consequently come to be re;^arde(l as a 
distinct branch of (Mlucation. To this the objec¬ 
tion is still sometimes ollcred, that since, as is 
alleged, intellectual education tends to make (diil- 
dren truth-loving and true, or jiliysieal education 
makes tluun courageous and upright, theiefore 
separate moral education is superlluous. A careful 
examination, for which w^e have no sjiace her(‘, 
would show that there is little truth in tliese con¬ 
tentions, and that, on the whole, each branch of 
edu(;ation has to look to pci lecting itself, if it is 
to achieve solid results, altliough it may justly 
rely on some support being given to it by cacli of 
the other branches. 


It mi^dit furt lit-r !)(* ar'.fucd tiiat etlii('s should uot be treated 
as a Hpeeial Bubje< t, buL yhould peruK'ute the whole of eduea- 
tioM. To thia tlio reply la that those two means are noii- 
excluaivo. Just aa the teacher in every ^-lass prtunotes the 
physical education of the children by insisting on proper pos¬ 
tures and movemenU, and by touching- on aspects in his hiiIi|o> t 
conriecteci with ph\sical culture, even though there he a sejia- 
rate g-ymnastic cla'-s, so discij)line and indiieet moral instruc¬ 
tion (io uot exclude H\steMiatic moral teaching. The^ are 
complementary and interdeiKTulcnt. As to the fact that the 
fonuation of character is gen(*rallv judged to be the chi<‘f aim 
in education, this can make no dilf<'ren<'e to the need of sepa¬ 
rate teaching for the [uirpose of conveying clear and connected 
impressions on the way of life. 

We have seen that moral education is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from leligious, intellectual, jiiiysical, 
aesthetic, and professional (alucation. W'e mu>t 
irujuirti now what this form of education aims to 
compass. 

(r) iSuj>port of the present regime .—If moral edu¬ 
cation (leni!ind(Ml ohedionce solely, it.s purport 
would be readily divined, for children wouhl 
simply be taught to do wliat they are commanded 
Vjy jiarents, tetichers, masters, and uuigistrjites, 
and to be satisfied with the ettonomic and socuil 
])osition in which they may happen to find them¬ 
selves. This code of morals is not by any means 
a rarity to-day, and its inculcation, in part at 
least, is favoured in many ouarters. For instance, 
the large majority of French text-books on moial 
instruction were, until recently, emnliatic on the 
point that the (Aeat KevoliiLion liad achiiived 
everything of moment for the good of b ranee, 
and that dissatisfaction witli pre.seiit condithms 
argued, tlierefore, an unethical state of mind. 
Tliere is no future in the schools for such a non- 
progressive morality. 

{d) Abstract moral conceptions .—It is also easy 
to define moral education in abstract moral terms. 
Obedience to the commands of duty, hearkening 
to the voice of conscience, belief tliat our will is 
free, the lieinousiicss of sin, the hauntings of 
remorse, and the necessity for repentance are such 
abstract moral conceiitions. Even general refer¬ 
ences to truthfulnes.s, kindness, or courage do not 
alter materially the effect of the teaching, for in 
all these cases the moral lessons do not tell the 
young what to do and what to leave undone, d'he 
bigot, the oppressor, the pleasure-hunter, the idler, 
homage as is offered in the 69th Paalm, were to be regarded 
not as a conception relative to a harbarous age, hut as an 
authoritative picture of the one true Uod, then it would in- 
eviiablv follow that the ruler of the world was not. in the 
modern sense, a moral being ’ (Canon Glazehrook, in / 

Moral FAuratwn commtDucatcd to the tirst Intematumal 
Moral Education Conarrss, p. 


and the ignorant are in no way morally enlight¬ 
ened by the recollection of such teachings, but 
ratlier tend to be contirmed in their respective 
courses of conduct by an accommodating con¬ 
science. The moral education of tlie present has 
no sympathy with such an abstract tiu'ory. 

{e) J'fie aim of moral education.— '^XovwX educa¬ 
tion, as conceived to-day, aims in the main at 
communicating a deep sense of personal, social, 
(uvic, and international responsibility, 'fhe duties 
implied in this responsibility may he eoniprehended 
in twelve eategories of social rclationshij) : (1) 
home and family (including relatives, giu'sts, near 
neighbours, household heT[)s, and ilomestir; ani¬ 
mals) ; (2) companionship (including sociability, 
aciiuaintatu;es, friends, and courtship) ; (8) the 
school (including love of knowledge and aeienee) ; 
(I) social life; (5) animal life; (0) self-resjieet (in- 
eludnig i(‘gaid for moial, intellectual, and physical 
health) ; (7) the ethics of work ; (S) leisure and 
pleasure ; (9) love of nature ; (10) love of art; (11) 
i-itizeiisliip ;u,d Intel nationalism ; (12) respea't for the 
past, the pics('rit, ami the future. (\>uiage, iini- 
<lem'e, tern pci am e, and justice would he i(‘garded as 
the geiiei al virl lies winch guide and inspiK^ personal 
ami social endeavour, and the teacher would sum 
up, with tlie Stoics, all the duties and virtues in 
ihe one duty and virtue of manliness, that is, of 
being a man or woman guided by earelul rollexion 
and wu)(‘ sympathies. The features pisuiliar to 
such iri"truction are: it should be positive rather 
than m^gative in its injunctions, and draw its 
mateiial from reality ratlier than from iiction ; it 
should concern itself with motives as well as with 
acts ; it should keep in view both the desirability 
ami the danger of cultivating habits of thought 
and action ; it should not restrict itself to incul¬ 
cating duties .suitable to the child stage ; it should 
not consist of mere analysis or strict logical treat¬ 
ment; it should cultivate the active side, and 
(‘iitoix'e the importance of example; it should lay 
stress on complete faithfulness to the idea), and 
the rejection of even the faintest compromise with 
sin ; and iU prime t(‘st should he its cdlect on the 
character ana the conduct of the taiiglit. 

2. The place of moral education.—It is almost 
universally agreed that the supreme object of 
education is the formation of character, ami this 
agr(*ement is due to the common conviction that 
morality is the unifying bond of society, without 
which social harmony and hapjiine.s.s are impos¬ 
sible. Moral education is, consequently, held to 
be of supreme importance. 

3. Departments of moral education.—Moral 
education may be divided into home education, 
Hcliool education, and self-education. 

{a) Moral eduratiun in the home .—The problem 
of moral education in the lioine is more compli¬ 
cated than that of moral education in the scliuol. 
In the home tliere are, besides assistant teachers, 
two teachers—the parents (who often do not agree 
in their views on edueation) ; there are usually 
several children of ditlerent ages ; the chihlren 
have no set tasks to perform as at school ; tlie 
home schooling extends practically over the 
twenty-four hours at iirst; the paients have not 
usually been prejiarcd for their duties, and they 
have other than educational duties to fulfil ; and 
there are no authoritative manuals to iiifoini them 
how to educate their children morally. Under 
these circiimstance.s it is only the general pressure 
and influence of the environment which guide and 
correct the education given. 

One striking exception alone exists up to the present— that 
referring to the education of infants. Here a multitude of 
definite rules are followed which simplify the prolilem and 
almost solve it. Perfect cleanliness, jiroper food, plenty of 
fresh air, prescribed regularity and proportion in everything, 
and never-failing gentleneM remove nearly all educational 
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obstacles, to the ^reat relief and benefit of both parents and 
infant. Accordingly it is wisely su^^gested that every young 
woman (and i>erhaj)s every >oung man) should visit for a few 
weeks a crOche (or other Hcieiitilh'ally conducted nursery) for 
the purpose of learning the ‘ trade ' of parent. A second sig¬ 
nificant step is bcMiig already taken. Young women, trained in 
kindergartens, learn how to amuse and employ young children, 
and how to depend completely, in the exerci.se of their pro¬ 
fession, on intelligimt anticipation, cheerfulness, si'renity, 
loving C4ire, couites\, and resjiect for the child’s love of liberty. 
No corporal punishment, no pushing or pulling, no scolding, 
shouting, or argumentation, no harshness, teasing, or bribing, 
no alternation hct\u>eM forbidding and granting everything, no 
appeals to low motives, no false promises or excuses are re¬ 
sorted to, and \et Die educiitional re.sults are far more satis¬ 
factory than tlH'\ used to be. The evident coiudusioii is that 
l>ruspective parents should train themselves or be trained as 
are kindergarten nurses and teachers; and, consideiing the 
simplicity of the training and the thoroughly unwise edin ation 
which is only too common, ojnnior' should not he dividtsl on 
the matter The only drawback—which is, however, a serious 
one —18 that this education, as now given, doe.s not prepare tor 
any high calling A positive sclieme of ethics, such as we h.i\e 
skcU'lied, must supplement the mere training in cheeitulness 
and correct l»clia\iour; for the hmldmg up of a strong char¬ 
acter bent on placing a worthy part in life must lie the 
objective. 

The above method of dealing with infants and young chiUlren 
indicates the general lines of a sound .sysrmn of moral educa¬ 
tion. The children, at all stages of devtlopinent, must have 
somcDiiiig to do both iu the way of aimisement and employ¬ 
ment, and the parents must know how to treat them. Tlie 
children should be trained in self-help, in helping in the home, 
and in heipfiilness generally. Devotion to the right, love of 
justice and tolerance, courage, perseverance,courtesy, modesty, 
exactitude in observation and in giving at'connls or making 
stateinents, independent thought, carefulness u. gtmerali/.ing, 
love of truth ana of learning, of nature and of art, streiiuous- 
ness and love of work, tiuiiperance in the elussic sense, and 
simplicity of living should be, among other virtues, incuh-ated 
in the home according to the stage of development of the 
young. C'hildron should learn, too, to do what i.s right and 
reasonable unhesitatuiLdy, iiiLclligently, persevenngly, clicerily, 
and rapidly. In the adolescent iteriod the parent should be the 
trusted fneiid of the youth or maulen ; and purity, sobriety, 
industry, desirable companions, lo\e of nature, art, and l(*arn- 
ing, and devotion to good causes should be particularly 
encouiaged. 

We may divide moral education into fourperiod.s : 
(i.) from liirtli to the a<^"e of two-arul-a-half ; (ii.) 
from two-and-a-lialf to seven; (iii.) from st^ven to 
about twenty-one ; and (iv.) from twenty-one 
onwards. In the first period, wdicn the cliild can¬ 
not as yet he easily rihisoned with, we consider 
more esjiecdally the formation of good hdhits ; in 
the second, wnen the cinld pos.se.sses just about 
sufficient understan(iin<4 to comiireliend coinmand.s, 
his ciiaracter is to ho moulded cliielly by obedience ; 
in the third, when the numtal powers and self- 
possession are more developed, conunenddtion 
should be the principal means of moral trainin;^ ; 
and, naturally, self-direction is the main motive 
litting the last jienod. Yet the formation of good 
habits must he continued throughout the second, 
third, and fourth stages ; the appeal to obedience 
throughout the third and fourth stages; the met hod 
of commendation throughout the fouilh stage; 
and, indeed, the four methods are aj>plicahle, in 
varying degrees, to all the four stages. 

'I’^lie following aspects are discernible in a well- 
considered system of moral education 

(1) The nature of the morality taught and the 
rincijial methods employed have to be hxed, as we 
ave (lone above. 

(2) Since the child has two teachers in his 
parents, and since harmony and elliciency in the 
teachers are essential, two conditions at least re¬ 
quire to be satished. Tn thinking of marriage, the 
suitability of the contemplated partner should he 
weighed from this point of view. Secondly, hus¬ 
band and wife must seek to eliminate any j)oirits 
of diffierences in educational conceptions which 
may exist hetw-cen them. The parents must also 
do their utincxst to prepare themselves for the task 
of educating their oU’spring. Perhaps in time a 
voluntary and afterwards a compulsory ‘lervice 
for about a year or more, prohahiy divided into 
separate periods, will take the place of the present 


military service, and prepare men and women for 
the duties of adult life. 

(3) The general organization of the home requires 
attention. The treatment of the chihlicn w ill he 
consistent, and show neither rigidity nor w'cakness. 
The children should he supplied with everytliiiiji 
necessary for their moral, intellectual, and physical 
welfare. They will have convenient rooms and 
places to he in and to play in. Things wdll he so 
arranged in the home that the children are not 
tempted into mischief. The songs, tlie toys, the 
games, the picture-books, the stories told, the 
readings, the amusements, the employments, and 
the dome.stic animals should, as is becoming in¬ 
creasingly the case, largely promote the moral aim 
of home education. In short, an ethical spirit 
should determine the whole organization. 

(4) Exanqde is of far-reaching importance with 
tlie young. Dependent on their environment, they 
adopt the ideas of those surrounding them ; they 
imitate their actions, their bodily attitudes, their 
tone of voice, and, what is sometimes not recog¬ 
nized, their feelings. Overllowdng wdth energy 
and living in the present, the young child possesses, 
it is true, little self-control ; hut intelligent antici¬ 
pation and organization, and unvarying serenity, 
consistency, and cheerfulness on tin; parents’ part 
prevent pa.ssionatene.ss and vacillation from be¬ 
coming permanent in the child, and thus pave the 
w'ay for the acquisition of whatever virtues his 
guardians possess. 

(5) Incidental moral teaching was almost con¬ 
tinuous under the old condiLions. The cliild is 
eager to act, and also soon gets tired of any par¬ 
ticular course of action ; therefore, when his 
amus(*meiits are not scientilically regulated, he 
appears to lie thinking of nothing hut mischief, 
ami r(Miionstranc(‘S become incessant. Still, even 
under the most favourable conditions, many an 
occasion pre.sents itself for jiointing a moral. We 
can thus, by noting the moral successes and failures 
in conduct, impress the need for doing what is 
right and rea.sonahle unhesitatingly, intelligently, 
and .so forth. 

(6) Indirect moral teaching should not he left 
entirely to chance. Various personal and social 
problems should he discussed (with due regard to 
the age of the child) from an ethical jxdnt oi view, 
and provision should he made in order that such 
opfiortunities should not he lacking. Occurrences 
in the home, public events, the leading of a story, 
and the learning of a lesson may all he made 
occasions for indirect moial t-eaching. 

(7) Direct moral teaching should also he given. 
The young are interested in issui's concermsl with 
conduct, and, if w'o approach them int«dligently 
and sympathetically—sentimentality and sermon¬ 
izing being ex(duded—we can talk over with them 
their own conduct, the conduct of others, and 
moral ichuis and ideals geneially. In this way, 
a lively sense of their duties and of tlicir strong 
jioints and tailings may he generated in them, and 
tlieir ciiaracter to a large extent didi^rmined. This 
wmuld make .sujierlluous many rebukes, ami pre¬ 
vent the child from forgetting what he is to do 
and what he is to leave undone. How to do better 
than well rather than how not to do ill should he 
the burden of incidental, indirect, and direct moral 
tcaehing. 

(8) tSy.steniatic moral teaching w’onld he implied 
in the above so far as special instruction in morals 
is concerned, hut systematic teaching proper in¬ 
volves teaching where the various ideas are, so far 
as possible, co-ordinated and comprehended in a 
system. Systematic teaching in the home, taking 
for granted rising stages of development, would 
mean that one important problem after another 
would he approached, and its bearing on present 
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and futiire lift*, and conduct invcHtij^ated. The aim 
of such set tiilks is the attaining o? clear and coiii- 
preliensive moral ideas, and the communication of 
a general enthusiasm for the right, (iiven a 
reasonable family life and a simple ideal, this 
should not prove unattainable. Systematic teach¬ 
ing being the rule in every subject, there can be no 
objection to systematic moral teaching. 

(9) Environmental factors have ini])ortant bear- 
ings. In (1) and (8) we have tacitly assumed a 
certain economic aMluence in the family, and a 
certain .social environment favourable to right 
conduct, 'riiese assumptions fall wide of the mark 
if the average family is considered, where the 
income is generally so mengre that scarcely any¬ 
thing beyond the barest necessities can be procured, 
while bad economic conditions and low luoial 
standard.s lead to much misery and unrighteous 
dealings. Owing to these and other causes—not 
least the absence of ellicient moral education— 
impurity, intemneranee, idhmess, ignorance, lack 
of sympathy and economic exjiloitation are wide¬ 
spread. (b)nse(juently, the average family is almost 
boun<l to fail to a consi<lerable extent in the task 
of moral education, whilst (he nnpropitions .so(daI 
conditions create farther obstacles. The moral 
educator is thus commonly also a so(‘ial reforimu'. 

{h) I\I()7'((l e(/uc(itl(iri iti schools .—The ])roblems of 
school and home are largely the same, and we 
have, therefore, implicitly dealt to some extent 
with the school in 8j)eaking of the home and of 
moral talu(‘nlion in geneuil. Let us summarize the 
points. (1) There mu.st be a system of morals 
which the teacher can utili/x; ; (2) the tea< hcr 
must be otliciently trained ; (3) he sho\iid ha^ c a 
wStrong ]K‘rs(»naIity ; (4) the school should be ellcc- 
tively orgaruzed for ethical purpos.is ; there should 
be (5) iruudental, (ti) indii'cct, (7) direct, and (8) 
sy.stomalic ethical teaching ; (0) the environment 
must not be decidedly unfavourable to right 
conduct ; and (lU) school and home must be pro¬ 
perly corr(dated. W'e shall deal with these points 
separately. 

(1) The nature of the ethics to be taught at 
school will naturally be the same as that inculcated 
in tlie home, only that the school life lends ilstdf 
better to the practice of the social virtues. The 
principles governing the discijdinc Mill also be 
)rt!cisely the same, except that greatc*r c.aie will 
)e requisite to do justice to the sensibiliti(‘s an<l 
individuality of children who come from various 
homes, and that siiecial caie is necessary since the 
children are usually massed together for nearly an 
hour at a time. To ensure adcipiate att.uition to 
the pufiils’ needs, the teachers should jirefeiably be 
chiss-t cac-bers, and should remain some three years 
with the same set of children, 

(•d) 'I’ln^ moral training of the young must be 
undci taken by ellicient tea(diers. Moral education 
demands, therefore, that the teaching profession 
should be sutliciently respected and remunerated 
to attract men and wmmen of character and ability, 
and that juosjiective teachers should be thoroughly 
prepared in training colleges and otherwise. This 
preparation should include special training and 
teaching in iiu>rals, in order that teachers should 
be familiar with the meaning and the task of moral 
education. 

(3) The personality of the teacher, and particu¬ 
larly that of the headmaster, is of im])ortance, 
especially where the school, a.s used to be the case, 
makes no organized provision for moral training. 
In the latter case almost everything depends on 
the influence of the headmaster, and to this is due 
the altogether exaggerated estimate of the teacher’s 
personality which still largely survives. The per¬ 
sonality of the teaching staff, however, has no 
small significance even to-day, considering that the 
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teachers are to the child the living emhodiment of 
the pur^H)se for which the school exists, 

(4) We need not enumerate hcie the vaiious 
factors which go to the making of a wcll-orgiunzed 
school, d'hese are wmll known. We lay sru'ss on 
only a few j)oints, assuming that the mmal ti.'lin¬ 
ing of the pupils is the sidiool’s chief aim. The 
average iiumhcr of children in a class sliould not 
exceed twenty-live ; no more in the way of teach¬ 
ing results is to he expected than is consintciit with 
thoroughness in training and teaching ; the teacher 
should have sutllideut leisure to eontiiiue his (nliu'a- 
tion ; the teaching statl'slioiild he actively iiitci ested 
in the welfare of the pupils, and should also organize 
games and amusements; self-reliance ami co-opcni- 
tion muong the pupils should he encounigi'd ; ami 
a decidc<l ethical tone should he traccahle in the 
school <lecoiations. Following the practice of the 
American School Kopublics, inany tasks should 
devolve upon the piipds, and a strong and healthy 
corjs)iatt‘ spirit should be cultivated among them. 
The school should be in close toucli with the home, 
and it should introduce the [uipils to the larger 
World by visit,ami excursions of various kinds, 
d'iic ethical atmos[»hcie of the class-room needs, 
however, special mention. Just as every teacher 
IS nt all limes ex]>(‘cted to watili over the pru- 
nuiieiation of bis jtui)il8, and to make sure that 
they expiess themselves clearly, intelligently, 
tluentiy, and eoiicisely, so the ethical purjiose of 
the school demands that at least the following 
moral qualities be kcjit constantly and consciously 
in view by the teacher: courUisy, love of truth, 
hroad-mimledness, strenuousness, courage, oidcili- 
ness, kindliness, uprightness, and simplicity of 
living. 

(r>) Incidents are uncommon to-day in a good 
school, and con.sc<juently little room is found for 
incidmital moral teaching. FAen where an ‘inci¬ 
dent ’ occurs, the good teacher usually linds it far 
more etl'cctive to confer privately with the culprit 
than to play to Mie gallery. It is inconceivable 
that in a wcIl-conductcd school the moial teaching 
should he coulined to incidcmtal moral instruction, 
though it can he icisily uiideistood why in former 
days, when tlu^ teaching methods were ill-devised 
and the disciplinary measures harsh, incidental 
moral teaching had a large scope. 

(b) Indiiect inoial instruct ion is moral instruc¬ 
tion aiisiiig out of the treatumnt of oui* suhj(?ct or 
anotheu' of the curriculum, riic history and the 
litciature lessons an*, peculiarly suited to this. In 
addition, the fdiysiology lesions arc sometimes 
made the chanm*l tor inculcating gciK'ial rules of 
hoallh, the natuial history Icssiuis for kindness to 
animals, and the domestic science lessons for the 
household virtues. 

Uclil recently Kucti inriiroct moral iri'^tnictioii was lare, and 
tticrc were many warninxM iittfred u^amsi a ; e.ff ciliicuLioniMts 

nrped that one must rnjL intrcaliice an iijc’Irvaril Kiihject ; that 
it in not prar-ti<-iil to aLleinpt to kill two lurtls with one stone; 
that one mnst Iteware of lalslf>ln^^ facts (o Hint ethical ends; 
and ttiat the ('lass is not the glare for mnrali/.iin; and serrnon- 
izinif. There usrd to he leKitimale izroiinds for ihis objection, 
the chief one heinjf that the srhool was at that time intellec- 
tualistm and opportunistic in aim, and Lliat Itn* leco^nizcd way 
of treating a subject and the matter itself aliiK^st precluded 
indirect ethical teaching. This is rapidly chan^MiiKO The Hel^rian 
histcmy syllahuses, the attitude towards history of the Er^dish 
and Scottish Boards of Education, and that of many tiistorians 
and educationists imply that history muHt be conceived as a 
reco 
acco 
chan 

AuLlibritv conceives of geographical teaching as tending pri 
arily to show the solidarity of the human race and its inter¬ 
dependence. Similarly, German and French Sctiool Readers 
now suinily plentiful material of an ethical character, while 
frequently one of the mam tests of a piece of literature Uj day is 
whether or not an ethical spirit pervades it. Even arithmetic 
w'ill soon be looked upon as a training in exact and cautious 
thinking rather than as a meanmglesB Juggling with tlgures ; 
and in high educational quarters the permeation of rsthetio 
.'uU lire--imisK,, singing, drawdng, painting, mmlelling—with an 
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ethical spirit is coming’ to be taken for granted. In a word, the 
whole curriculum is about to be ethicized, and in a ^feneration 
or two we may expect every subject to be primarily ethical in 
character, with sijfnal advuntiigre to the particular sulyect (since 
ethics is life, and life is interesting) and to the race (since con¬ 
duct, os Matthew Arnold said, covers three fourths of life). It 
was because the school was narrowly patriotic, because it was 
too much conceriiefi about turning out factory heads and hands, 
l^ecause its text-itonks were often written by near-sighted spe¬ 
cialists who did not perceive the social meaning and bearing of 
the several school sulijects, and bec-ause tiiere was no strenuous 
attempt to make it servo its chief aim—character-budding—that 
indirect moral instruction was rare, and freipiently out of place. 
With educational advance, gtuiuine opnortumtios for indirect 
moral instruction are multiplyinif ; and such indirect instruc¬ 
tion will ajipear more and more important, until every subject 
will ultimatciv jirepare the jmpil for jirornotiiig the cause of 
progress arul well-being—indivulual, social, and racial. Kthics 
will be taught as the leading fact in histor\'and life, and largely 
take the place of the facts favoured by militarism, comniercial- 
ism, specialism, and intellectnalism. The recent Education 
Codes of most countries illustrate this trend. 

(7) Direct moral instruction in special subjects 
is now not infrequently j.riven. fly}.;icnc, with 
special reference to tlie drink (jnestion and to non- 
sniokin;^:, i.s a po[)ular subject ; tcmpcrauci; is a 
stqmrate subject widely tavoured ; patriotism, 
citizmisliip, [lurity, j^ood maniims, and kindiu'ss 
to animats are also subjects to be met with in 
curricula. Such courses aie of recent ori}i:in, and 
are rapidly multijilyino; in tlie school sy.stcMiis of 
the civilized woild. It is, however, aln'miy bdt 
that these sejiarate courses ro(]uire co-oidinatioii 
and correlation, and that individually tliey <io imt 
supply the reipiisite ethical momentum to make 
the lessons elective for cliaracter-formin^. 

(8) Systematic monil instruction means direct 
or sejiarate teachin;::, wluue the wliolc suhjt'ct is 
treated in a comjuehensive manner. 'I'liis, how¬ 
ever, does not e.xclude systematic treatiiient of 
selected subjects ; it rather prosiipposes it, just as 
it assumes indirect moral instruction and the 
proper oi Ltan i/at ion of the school for ethical ends. 
Jjucli systcmalK^ instruction—common to all scliool 
subjects fiom tlie bej^inninj' of scliool life—alone 
jirovides clear and coiMpreliensive etliieal ideas, and 
covers the wliole field of riydit doing. The other 
kinds of instruction — incidental, indirect, and 
direct—favour particular virtues instead of virtue, 
and cannot do jmstice to many aspia^ts of conduct 
wdiicli may require detailed treatmmit. The ethics 
of home, of work, of the projier use of leisure, of 
friendsliip, and of much else could only in this 
systematic way he adequately and usefully dealt 
witli. Sole reliance on the ot her methods—winch 
is never the case with any otlier scliool subject— 
argoies an unpeilagoj^ical proccduie hecausi* the 
children do not correlate Avliat they hear on tlie 
various occa.sions, and eonseijueiitly soon forget it. 
Accordingly, systematic moral teaching, for the 
whole of the scliool period and in agreement with 
the ordinary pedagogic princijiles, is bound to 
come. 

Already France, Italy, Portugal, and Japan possess such 
teaching; the English Board of Education strongly recom¬ 
mends it in its Code ; many British colonies and over fifty 
tlnglish Local Education Authoritie.s provide it; and individual 
schools and sj.stems of schools in the United States and 
elsewhere also supply such teaching. The Ethical Stxueties 
have done much to popularize the idea of courses in general 
morals for the young, and the English Moral Instruction League 
is almost wholly resuonsible for the rapid advance made in this 
direction in England. i See Moral Education Lbaoub. 

The content of this instruction we have already 
outlined in sjieaking of the aim of education and 
of home education. Its tendency, as indicated in 
those passages, will be to prof luce men and w'omen 
whose wills are good, strong, firm, and enlightened, 
men and women inspired by the widest sympathies. 

I For full details regarding Moral Instniction (theological and 
non-theological) lu eighteen countries, with complete syllabuses 
in use and an exhaustive hihliograpliv, see Gustav Spiller, Re¬ 
port on Moral InHtrnctxoyi and on Moral Trainina, IWlf). See 
also Moral Instruction in Elctnentary Schools in kngland and 
Wales, A Return compiled from Official Documents by U. 
Johnson, Secretary of the Moral Instniftion l,#»asrue, 1908. 


(9) The school must prepare for social life; hut 
what is to he done if the social life of the present 
in many ways di.scourages right conduct ? The 
answer that every man must rise above circum¬ 
stance has led to much preaching and little doing, 
and is, therefore, to be ruled out of (;ourt. On the 
contrary, we are hound to recognize that for one 
per.son whom nothing daunts, iiineteiMi are, for 
good or evil, sensibly all'ectcil by tluur environ¬ 
ment. Accordingly, we must admit tluit home 
arifl school to-<iay are not all-poweiful, and cannot 
send out into the world ideal men and women, or 
ensure that their charges will not morally sillier 
when plunged into the whirling stream of social 
life. 'J’licre is need, therefore, for the social re¬ 
former, and the .school must create him. Much, 
indeed, in tlie school itself depends on tlie siiirit 
which pervade.s society : e.g. scholars are herded 
togetiier—fiG, ()0, or 7() in a class--and leave school 
several ycuirs licfore they should, and tea(;li(^rs are 
poorly traiiu'd and ill paid. Uiohahly, until the 
national ex|)emlitnre on education is at least 
ilouhled, tlu' school will not he able to grapjile 
ellectivclv with the problems it has to face, nor 
until tlum will it yield a ‘ high rate of interest.’ 

(10) School ttnd home,—A child well lirouglit up 
at home is, as educationists testify,’ an (‘xcellent 
scholar, for such a child eagerly and easily learns. 
If the home does its duty, the task of llnj teaidicr 
is, therefore, incalculably simplilicd. In fact, if 
home ediKtation a jiju'oaclied pm iei’tioii, scliool 
education would either he superlluous or follow 
limss ditlerent from the present oiu's. Whdl-hred 
children would pos.sess the intellectual virtues (so 
far as the stage of develo])ment they had reached 
permitted) which the school is now inculcating 
w'ith inlinite pains and with rehitividy small 
success; e.g. careful ohsm-ving, jiulging, and 
generalizing, a good memory, and vigorous indo- 
pmnlent thinking; and concisenes.s, readiness, 
jiolisli, and clearness in speech and writing. They 
w'ould also possess in a high degree the school 
viitues of ])unctnality, regularity, orderliness, 
neatness, attentiveness, industry, and eourtesy ; 
and, accordingly, the educational methods might 
demand much more of the child—w'orking w-itliout 
supervision, co-ojierating with otlier childleri— 
making tlie intlumu’c of the s(;hool <‘0-terminoiis 
with waking existence*. Under these circum¬ 
stances the school would not feel obliged to cram 
tlie cliildren willi ‘necessary’ knowledge; it 
would cliielly teach rhem how' to learn, ami the 
scliool'.s work it would mostly h‘ave to the con¬ 
sultation of dictionaries, encyedonaslias, maps, 
and books of statistics at home ami at school ; to 
oh.servation, experiments, private rell(*xion, art 
galleries, museums, travel ; and, not least, to the 
reading and the study of the great literary, 
seimitilic, and philosophical classics. This being 
the relation between school and home, it is essen¬ 
tial tliat the two should come into close contact, 
and even be co-ordinated. 

At present, in spite of various efforts, the school has succeeded 
only to an insigniHcant degree in keeping in touch with tiie 
home. Parents may call on tiie teacher ; they are occasionally 
invited to attend lessons, examinations, and festive functions ; 
they receive periodical accounts of the children’s progress and 
conduct; they are asked to assist the children with their 
‘ home ’ work, and to interest themselves In the children’s school 
life ; occasional parents’ evenings are organized ; in a few in¬ 
stances teachers visit the parents and the children, and also 
organize the children’s amusements outside school ; and In rare 
cases the parents of the scholars are asked to be represented on 
the school's committee of management. The subject of the 
relation between school and home is of sufficient importance to 
warrant a special investigation being undertaken with a view to 
making far-reaching proposals, since scarcely anything could be 
of such advantage lo the school as that the pupils should hare 

I ‘Little difficulty is felt in securing good work from boys 
who have had the invaluable advantage of a good home train¬ 
ing ’ (Collar and Crook, School Management and Methods oj 
Instruction, 1900, p. BJ). 
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a rtrat rate home education. Ainon^; the objecU more particu¬ 
larly to be realized is the profeyHioiml encouraf^einent of home 
education by the preparation of nianuala, by the holdinir of 
classes and courses of lectures, and by full readiness to give 
counsel and assistance to parents. Ultimately the Mucation 
Authorities will concern themselves probably with home as well 
os with school education. 

(c) Moi'al education of adults. —Adult life ofi'ers 
a nutnlier of Hpecial moral problems—the question 
of ^ainiri^ a livelihood, the relation of superior to 
fiuborditiate, of partner in marriage, and of parent, 
of civic responsibility, of inlluencing others by our 
ideas and activities, and so forth. The home and 
the school may develoo a good character in those 
they have charge of, out this character is likely 
to deteriorate markedly wlien, adult life being 
reached, there is no inclination to continue the 
education received. The test of the moral man as 
well as of the business man is success in his par¬ 
ticular sjiliere, and therefore tlie good man must 
ask himself: ‘ Does every one who knows me, near 
and far, think that I am all that I should be? Is 
my influem;e on all those I come in contact witli, 
near and far, a beneficial one? Do I suc(“eed as 
jiartner in marriage, as parent, as enqiloyer or 
em])loyed, in friendship, in social intercourse, and 
in civic life? And to what extent do I succeed?’ 
Ibxperience proves that these searching qm'stions 
are more easily put than satisfactorily answered. 

Certain reasons for this lelative non-success in 
life are not dillicult to discover. We do not fully 
understand and appreciate others ; passing im- 
jtressions and feelings dominate us instead of the 
broadest considerations; we are unaware of the 
jiriceless value of simple living and cheerfulness, 
of uprightntiss and devotion to the common good ; 
and we make innumerable distinctions Ixdween 
men, when one undeviating rule — to assist all 
according to their need — should be followed- Yet 
the mere Ixdng conscious and convinced of these 
reasons will avail little. They must be expanded 
in a scries of works which show the way to act in 
the various relationships of life. We shall not, 
for instance, understaiul ot-lu.'rs by earne.stly wish¬ 
ing to understand them, or live the sim[)le life 
without knowing in what it consists. Unfortun¬ 
ately, writers on ethics have not generally ap¬ 
preciated the moral ditliculties which are due to 
jiainful ignorance of details. No man will think 
of telling a man, ‘ Be fortliwith a musician or 
poet’ ; but the writings of etliical thinkers only 
too often imply the command, ‘ Be forthwith a 
good man.’ The truth is that the good life is a 
line art which requires unceasing study and prnc- 
tico. The Church, Ethical Societies, and similar 
organizations have sought, with comnaratively 
little success, to act as ethical schools tor adults, 
and the reading of the great moralists, essayists, 
and devotional writers (of whom we cite some 
below) has been recommended for the same reason, 
and wisely ; but what would render the most sig¬ 
nal service would be sidentilic manuals on right 
conduct, dealing fully with the various relation¬ 
ships of life, especially if these manuals were used 
in connexion with classes, where views could be 
exchanged and definite advice might be received. 
The 20th century needs Doctors of Morals as well 
as Doctors of Medicine. Cf. ETHICAL Disciplinl. 
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EDWARDS AND THE NEW ENGLAND 
THEOLOGY.— JoTiatl lan Edwards, a^iint and 
metajiliyyician, revivalist and theologian, stands 
out as the one figure of real greatness in the 
intellectual life of colonial America. Born, bred, 
passing his whole life on the verge of civilization, 
he lias made his voice heaid wherever men have 
Imsietl themselves with those two greatest topics 
which can engage human thought—(iod and the 
soul. A French philosopher of scant sympathy 
with h'dwards’ t;hicf conceinment writes : * 

‘There are few names of the eighteenth century which have 
obtained Huch celebrity us that of .Jonathan Edwards. Criticji 
and hihbiriaiis down to our f)\vn day have ]>raised in dithy- 
rand'ic terms the iog cal \igour and t])P constructive powers of 
a writer whom the.\ hold (as is done by Mai kmtosb, Uugald 
Htewan, Robert Hall, even Fichte) to be tlie greatest meta- 
pli^sician An'erioa has >et j^rodnccd. Wlio knows, they have 
asked themselves, to what hei(;hts this original genius'might 
tiavc risen, if, instead of being born in a half-Havage country, 
far from the tradition.s of pJiilosopliy and science, he liad 
apjieured rather in our old world, and there rei'cived the direct 
impulse of tlie imxlern mind Perhaps ho would have taken a 
place hetweon Leihniz and Kant among the founders of im 
mortal h\ stems, instead of the work he has left reducing itself 
to a suhlimc and barbarous theologv, wdiich astonishes our 
reason and outrages our heart, the object of at once our horror 
and ailmiration.’ 

Ed wanks’ greatness is not, however, tlius merely 
conjectural. He wa.s no ‘ mute, inglorious Milton,’ 
hut the most articulate of men. Nor is it as a 
mctapliysician that he makes his largest claim 
upon our admiration, subtle iiH'tJLpliysiciaii us he 
showed himself to be. His ontological specula¬ 
tions, on which his title to recognition as a meta¬ 
physician mainly rests, belong to his extreme 
youth, and had been definitely put behind him 
at an age wIh.ui most men first begin to probe such 
problems. It was, as Lyon indeed suggests, to 
theology that he gave his mature years and his 
most prolonged and searching thought, especially 
to the jirohlems of sin and salvation. And these 
problems were ajiproached by him not as purely 
theoretical, hut as intensely jiractical ones. Theie- 
fore lie was a man of action as truly as a man of 
thought, and powerfully wrought on his age, set- 
tiii{^ at work energies which liave not yet spent 
their force. He is much inoic accurately cliaracter- 
ized, therefore, by a philosopher of our own, who 
is as little in sympatliy, however, with his main 
inteiests as Lyon himself. E. J. E. Woodhridge 
says: * 

‘hie was diHtinctly a great man. Ho did not merely expresa 
tlie thought of his time or meet It nimp!y in the apirit of hia 
tradition. He stemmed it and mouicied it. New England 
thought was already making towArds that colorless theology 
which marked it later. That Jie checked. It was decidedly 
Arminlan. He made it Calvinistic. . . . His time does not 
explain him.’ 

Fklwards had a remarkable pliilosojiliical bent; 
but he had an evtui more remarkable sense and 
taste for Divine things ; and, therefore (so Wood¬ 
hridge concludes, with at least relative juMfi(M3), 
‘ we remember him not as the greatest of American 
philosofihers, hut as the greatest of American 
Calvinists.’ 

I. The period of Edwards’ preparation,—It waa 
a very decadent New England into^\llich Edwards 
was born, on fith Oct. 1703. Tlie leligious fervour 
which the Puritan immigrants had brought with 
them into the New World had not been able to 

1 Georges Lyon, L’IdAcUieme en Angleterre au xviii^ HAele^ 
Paris, 1888, p. 406 f. 

The PhUosophical Review, xill. (1904] 406, 
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l)ropa^^at(i itself iinimi[)aire(l to the third and fourth 
genuiation. Already in 1678, Increase Mather had 
bewailed that ‘ the body of the risino i^eneration 
is a poor, perishunconverted, and (except the 
Lord pour down His Spirit) an undone genera¬ 
tion.’ ^ I'here were general inlluenees operative 
throughout Christendom at this epoch, dej)ressing 
to the life of tlie sj)irit, wlii(di were not unfelt in 
New England ; and these were reinforced there by 
the hardness of the conditions of existence in a 
raw land. Everywliere thinking and living alike 
were moving on a lowered [>lane; not merely 
spirituality but plain morality was siillering some 
eclipse, 'i'he churches felt compelled to recede 
from the high ideals which had been their herit¬ 
age, and were introducing into their membership 
and admitting to their mysteries men who, though 
decent in lift*, made no profession of a change of 
heart. If only they had been themselves baj)- 
tized, they were encouraged to otl'cr their (children 
for baj)tism (under the so-called ‘ Half-Way Cove¬ 
nant ’), and to come themselves to the Table of 
the Lord (conceived as a ‘ converting ordinance’). 
The houseliold into which Ed wauls was born, 
however, not only protected him from much of 
the evil which w'as pervading the community, 
but powerfully stimulated his spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual life. He began the study of Latin at the 
age of six, and by thirteen had acquired a respect¬ 
able knowledge of ‘the three learned languages’ 
which at the time formed part of the curricula of 
the college.s—Latin, Creek, and Hebrew. Ilefore 
he had completed his thirteenth year [Sept. 1710), 
he entered the ‘ Collegiate School of Connecticut’ 
(afterwards Yale Colbige). During his second 
year at college he fell in with Locke’s Essay con¬ 
cerning Human Understanding^ and ‘had more 
satisfaction and plea.sure in .studying it,’ he tells 
us himself,^ ‘ than the most gree<ly miser in gather¬ 
ing uj) handfuks of silver aiul gold fiom some new- 
discovered treasure.’ He graduated at the head 
of his class in 1720, w’hen he was just short of 
seventeen years of age, but remained at college 
(as the custom of the time was) two years longer 
(to the summer of 1722) for the study of Divinity. 
In the summer of 1722 he was ‘ approbated ’ to 
preach, and from Aug. 1722 until April 1723 he 
supplied the pulpit of a little knot of Presby 
terians in New York City.® Returning home, he 
was appointed tutor at Yale in Juno 1724, and 
fille<l this post wdth distinguished ability, during 
a most trying period in the life of the college, for 
the next two years (until Sept. 1726). His resig¬ 
nation of his tutorship was occasioned by an in¬ 
vitation to become tlie colleainie and succe.ssor of 
his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard, in the pastor¬ 
ate of the church at Northampton, Mass., where, 
accordingly, he was ordained and installed on 15th 
Feb. 1727. 

By his installation at Northampton, Edward.s’ 
period of preparation was brought to a close. His 
preparation had been remarkable, both inten.sively 
and extensively. Born with a drop of ink in his 
veins, Edwards had almost from infancy held a 
en in his hand. From his earliest youtn he had 
een accustomed to trace out on paper to its last 
consequence every fertile thought which came to 
him. A nurn\*er of the early products of his 
observation and reflexion have oeen preserved, 
revealing a precocity which is almost beyond 
belief. 


Pascal, he declares ; such a comparison Is much too modest; 
the yonrif^ Kdwards united in himself many Pascals, and, by a 
double miracle, combined with them ijifts by \irtueof which 
he far surjiasscd a (Jahleo and a Newton ; what we are asked 
to believe is not merely that as a boy in his teens he worked 
out independently a system of metaphysics closely similar to 
tliat of Berkeley, but tliuL he anticipated most of the scientific 
discoveries which constitute the jflory of the succeedini; 
centvir>. 

It is well to recognize that Lyon has permitted himself some 
slight exaggeration m stating his case, for the renewed ex¬ 
amination of the MS.S which he, and, following him, A. V. O. 
Allen asked for, has fully vindicated the youthful origin of 
these discussions.! There is, for inst.ance, a bantering letter 
on the immateriality of the soul, full of marks of immaturity, 
no doubt, blit eipiaily full of the signs of promise, wdiich w'as 
written in 1714 - 1715 , when lulwards was ten M?ars old. There 
are some very acute observations on the behaviour of spiilers 
in spinning their webs which anticipate the results of modern 
investigation,^ and vvliudi cannot have been written later than 
his thirteenth year. There are, above all, metaphysical 
cussions of ‘ Being,’ ‘ Atoms,' and ‘ Prejudices of Imagination,’ 
written at least as early as his junior >ear at college, that is to 
say, his sixt.eenth >ear, in which the fundamental nnnciples 

.jsophy are fully set out. Ann, besides 

__ _issions following out tlieso views, there is 

a long series of notes on natural science, filled with acute sag- 

g estions, which must belong to his Yale period. It is all, no 
ouht, very remarkable. But this only shows that Edw'ards 
8 a very remarkable youtli. 

It is in tliese youthful writings that Edwards 
propounds Ids spiritualistic- iiictaphvsics, and it is 
chiefly on the strength of them tiiat he holds a 
place in our histories of philosophy. His whole 
system is already jiresent in substance in the 
es.say ‘Of Being,’ which was written before he 
was sixteen years of age. And, though there is 
no reason to believe that he ever reiioiineed the 
opinions set forth in these youthful discussions— 
there are, on the contrary, occasional suggestions, 
even in his latest writings, that tliey still larked 
at the hack of his brain—he never tormally reverts 
to them subsequently to his Yale period (up bo 
1727).* His engagement wdth such tojiics belongs, 
therefore, distinctively to his formative period, 
before he became engrossed witli the duties of the 
active ministry and the lines of thought more im¬ 
mediately called into exercise by them. In these 
early years, certainly independently of Berkeley,* 
and appaiently with no suggestion from outside 
beyond what might be derived from Newton’s 
explanations of light and colour, and Locke’s 
treatment of sensation as the source of ideas, he 
worked out for himself a complete system of 
Idealism, which trembled indeed on the brink of 
mere phenomenalism, and might have betrayed 
him into Pantheism save for the intensity of his 
peroention of the living God. ‘Speaking most 
strictly,’he declares, ‘ there is no proper substance 
but God Himself.’ The universe exists ‘ now'here 
but in the Divine mind.’ Whether this is true 
‘ with respect to bodies only,’ or of finite spirits as 
well, he seems at first to have wavered ; ultimately 
he came to the more inclusive opinion. 

He could write of the rise of a new thought : ‘ If we mean 
that there Is some substance besides that thought, that brings 
that thought forth ; if It he God, I acknowledge it, but if there 
be meant some thing else that has no properties, it seems to me 
absurd.’B Of ‘all aependont existence whatever' he comes at 
last to affirm that It is ' in a constant flux,’ ‘renewed every 
moment, as the colours of bodies are every moment by the 
light that shines upon them ; and all is constantly proceeding 
from Ood, as light from the sun.’S He did not mean by this, 
however, to sublimate the universe into ‘shadows.’ He was 
only attempting to declare that it has no other substrate but 
God: that its reality and persistence are grounded, not In 

1 See esp. Egbert Q. Smyth, Proc. Amcr. Antiq. Soc.., ‘23rd 
Oct. 1905, ‘Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards, 1714- 
1726'; also AJTh i. (1897J 951; cf. H. N. Gardiner, Jonathan 


On tb\B ground, \ndeed, Lyon, tor exampAe, rehises to beWeve 


^ H. M. Dexter, Congregationalim in it# Literaturs, New 
York, 1880, p. 476, n. 36. 

Dwight’s Memoir, prefixed to his ed. of Edwards’ Works, 
1. 80. 

* See E. H. Oillett, Hiit. of the I'resbyterian Church'^, Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1864, p. 88. 


Edwards: a Retrospect, 1901. 

^ On these observations, see Egbert Q. Smyth, The Andover 
Reviev), Jan. IbSlO ; and Henry O. HeCook., PRR, Ju\v 1890. 

YtesxdeutT. D. 'Nootsey, EdLujard* Memorial Hostou, 
Yb*10, pp. ; s^nd E. 0. Smyth, Proe. Atmt. Antiq. Soc., 
23rd Oct. 1905, p. 23 ; H. N. Gardiner, p. 117. 

*8o E. O. Smyth and H. N. Gardiner, loec. citt.\ it is now 
known that ho had not read Berkeley before 1780 (Dexter, 
Some MSS of Jonathan Edwards, as below). 

0 DvHght’i Memoir, i. 713, 48 ; AJTh 1. 967. 

« Original Sin{Works, 4 vol. ed., New York, 1886, U. 490). 
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some mysterious created ‘ substance ’ underlying the proper¬ 
ties, but in the Mnfinltel}’ exact and ))reci8e Divine idea, 
together with an answerable, peifeidly exact, precise, and 
stable will, with resjtect to corresporuiing communications to 
created minds and effects on their minds.’ * He is engaged, in 
other words, in a jmrely ontological investigation, and his con¬ 
tention is merely tliat God is the coiUinuutn of ail finite exist¬ 
ence. He is as far as possible from denying the reality or 
persistence of these finite existences ; they are to him real 
‘ creations,’ because thev represent a fixed purpose and an 
cstahlished constitution of God.- 

K (1 wanly was not so absorbed in such sjieeiila- 
tioiis as to neglect tlie needs of Ids spirit. Thiougii- 
out all these formative years he remained lirst of 
all a man of religion. He liad been the subject 
of deep religious imnrcssions from his earliest boy¬ 
hood, and he gave liimself, dining this neriod of 
prejiaration, to the most assidiiou.s and intense 
cultivation of his leligious nature. ‘ I made seek¬ 
ing my salvation,' he himself tells us, ‘ the main 
business of my life.’“ But about the time of his 
graduation (17-0) a cliange came ovm' him, which 
relieved the strain of his inward distress. From 
his childhood, his mind had revolted against the 
sovereignty of (jlod : ‘ it used to appear like a 
hoirible doctrine to me.’ Now all this jiassed 
unobservedly away ; and gradually, by a jiroeess 
he could not trace, this very doctrine came to he 
not merely a mattm- of course to him but a matter 
of rejoicing: ‘The doetiine has often apfieared 
exceedingly jileasant, bright, and sweet ; absolute 
sovereignly is wliat I love to ascribe to (lod.’ One 
day he was reading 1 Ti ‘ Now unto the King, 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only \\ ise (iod, 
be honour and glory, for ever and ever, Amen,’ 
and, as he read, ‘ a sense of the glory of the Divine 
Being ’ look possession of him, ‘ a new sense, quite 
dill’erent from anything he ever experienced be¬ 
fore.’ He longed to be ‘rapt u[) to Him in heaven, 
and be, as it were, swallowed up in Him for ever.’* 
From that moment bis understanding of Divine 
things inereased, and his enjoyment of God grew. 
There were> no doubt, intervals of depression. 
But, on the whole, his progress xvas steadily up¬ 
wards and his consecration more ami more com¬ 
plete. It was this devout young man, with the 
toy of the Lord in his heart, who turmal his back 
in the early months of 1727 on Ids hiilliant 
academic life and laid aside for ever his jddlo- 
Bupliical sjieculations, to take up the work of a 
pastor at Nortliampton. 

2 . Edwards the pastor.— Edwards was ordained 
co-pastor wdth hi.s grandfather on 15th Feb. 1727, 
and on the latter’s death, two years later, suc¬ 
ceeded to the sole charge of the parish. North¬ 
ampton w'as relatively a very important place. It 
was the county town, and nearly half of the area 
of the province lay within the county. It was, 
therefore, a sort of little local cajutal, and its 
people prided themselves on their culture, energy, 
and independence of mind. There was but the 
one church in the town, and it was probably the 
laigest and most influential in the province, out¬ 
side of Boston. It was not united in sentiment, 
being often torn with factional disj>utes. But, 
under the strong preaching of Solomon Stoddard, 
it had been repeatedly visited with revivals. 
These periods of awakening continued at intervals 
during Edwards’ pastorate; the church became 
famous for them, and its membership was tilled 
up by them. At one time the membership num¬ 
bered 620, and included nearly the entire adult 
population of the town. Stoddard had been the 

1 DwlLdit, 1. 674. ^ o .1 

2 On Kdwarda’ earlv Idealiani, see eap. Egbert C. Smyth, 
AJTh i. y.Ml-QdO ; G. P. Fisher, JHsctmifrris in IlisL and Theol. 

• VI. N. Gardiner, 115-160 ; J. 11. Mat'-Cracken, ‘ The 
Sources of Jonathan Edwards’ Idealism,’ in Phxlomphxcal 
vi (10021 26ff * also G. Lyon, loc, ci/., and I- vv, 
f^v American Philosophy: The early Schools, New York, 


Riley, American Philoeophy : 
1907*. 

8 Dwight, i. 69. 
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protagonist for the laxer view's of admission to 
(’ImrGi-ordinanees, and early in Hie eeiilmy liad 
inti'odueed into tlie Noitluunpton church tlie 
practice of opening the Lord’s Supper to tliose who 
made no profession of conversion. In tliis j)ractice 
Edwards at lirst acquiesced ; but, becoming con¬ 
vinced that it was wrung, sought after a while to 
correct it, with disastrous coiiscMpumces to him¬ 
self. Meainvlule it liad given to the membership 
of the chuieli someHiing of the cliaracter of a 
mixed multitude, which the eiieumstance that 
large numbers of tliem had been introduced in 
the religious excitement of revivals had tended to 
increase. 

To the pastoral care of this important congrega¬ 
tion, 1 g1 wards gave himself with single-hearted 
devotion. Assiduous house-to-house visitation did 
not, it is true, form jiart of his plan of work ; but 
this <lid not aigiie caielessness or neglect ; it wa.s 
in accordance with his deliberate judgment of his 
special gift.s and li( nesses. And, if lie did not go 
to his jieuplo in their homes, save at the call of 
illness or sjiecial need, he eneonraged them to 
(ome freely to him, and gnulged neither time nor 
labour in mi'eting their individual requirements. 
He lemained, of course, also a student, spending 
onlinaiily fiom thirteen to fourteen hours daily in 
his study. 'This work did not separate itself from, 
but W'as kejit strictly subsidiary to, his pastoral 
service. Not only had he turned his back de- 
linitely on the purely academic sjieeulations which 
had (“ugaged him so ileejily at Yale, but he pro¬ 
duced no purely theological works during the 
whole of Ids tuenty-tJnee years’ pastorate at 
Northampton. His publications during this period, 
besides sermons, consisted only of treatises in 
practical Divinity. They deal principally with 
problems raised by the great religious aw'akenings 
in which his preaching was fruitful. 

Such, for instance, are the Narrative of Surprieiiig Om- 
versions, publisiied in 1736, the I'houghts on the Revival of 
Religion in New England in 171*0, published in 1742, and that 
very searching study of the iiiuvenients of tlie human soul 
under the excitement of religious motives called A 'ireatise 
concernxno Religions Afferfions, published in 1746. Then 
there is tne Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agreement 
and Visible Union of God's People in Extraordmary Prayer 
firr the Revival of Religion, etc., published in 1749, winch 
belongs to the same class, and the brief .<4ccounf of the Life of 
the Rev. David Hrainerd, puiilishcd in the same year. There 
remains only the Humble Inguiry into the Rules of the Word 
of God, concerning the Qualifications reqxdsite to a Complete 
Standing in Full Communion in the Visible Church of God, 
published in 1749, along w'ith which should be mentioned the 
defence of its positions against Solomon Williams, entitled 
Misrejyresentations Corrected ami Truth Vindicated, altlioiigh 
this was not published until somewhat later (1752). No doubt 
there was much more than this written during these score or 
more of years, for Edwanis was continually adding to the mass 
of ilia manuscript treasures ; ami some of these voluminous 
‘observations’ iiave since been put into print, although tiie 
greater part of them remain yet in the note-books where he 
wrote them. 

It w'a.s in his .sermon.s that Fldwards’ studies bore 
their ricliest fruit. He did not njiare himself in 
his public instruction. He not only faithfully 
lilleu the regular ap[)ointnient8 of the church, but 
freely undertook special discourses and lectures, 
and during times of ‘attention to religion’ w'ent 
frequently to the aid of the neighVjouring churches. 
From the lirst he was recognized as a remarkable 
preacher, as arresting and awakening as he was 
in.structive. Filled himself with the profoundest 
sense of the heinouMiiess of sin, as an odence 
against the majesty of God and an outrage of His 
love, he set himself to arouse his hearers to some 
realization of the hoiror of their condition as ob¬ 
jects of the Divine displeasure, and of the incred¬ 
ible goodnes.s of God in intervening for their 
salvation. Bide by side with the niuBt moving 
portrayal of God’.s love in Ciirisfc, and of the 
blessedness of communion with If ini, he therefore 
set, with the most startling eflect, equally vivid 
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pictures of the dangers of unforjj^iven sin and the 
terrors of tlie lost estate. The ellect of sucli 
preaching, delivered with the force of llie sincerest 
conviction, was overwhelming. A great awaken 
ing began in the church at the end of 1735, in 
which more than 300 converts were gathered in, 
and which extended tliroiighoiit the churches of 
the Connecticut valley. In connexion with a visit 
from Whiteheld in 1740 another ^\ave of religious 
fervour was starte<l, which did not snend its force 
until it covered the whole land. No one could 
recognize more fully than Kdwards the evil that 
mixes with the good in such seasons of religions 
excitement. Ife diligently sought to curb ex¬ 
cesses, and earnestly endeavoured to se))arate the 
chair from the wheat. Hut no one (;onld protest 
more strongly again.st casting out the wdieat with 
the chall. He sulgccted all the phenomena of the 
reviv/ils in which he participated to the most 
searching analytical study ; and, while .sadly 
acknowledging that much self-deception was pos¬ 
sible, and that the rein could only too readily be 
given to false ‘ enthusiasm,’ he earnestly contended 
that a genuine work of grace might lind expn;ssion 
in mental and even jihysical excitement. It was 
one of the incidental fruits of (lu'se revivals 
tliat, as we have seen, he gave to the world in 
a series of studies perhaps the most thorough 
examination of the plienoimma of religious excite¬ 
ment it has yet received, and ceitainly, in his 
great treatise on the fidigiouH Aj/'cdionSy one of 
the most complete systems of what has been strik¬ 
ingly called ‘spiritual diagnostics ’ it [losse.s.ses. 

For twenty-three years I'.dwards jiursued his 
fruitful ministry at Northainj)ton ; under his guid¬ 
ance the church became a city set on a hill to whiidi 
all eyes were turin'd. Hut in the reaction from the 
revival of 1740-174‘2 conditions arose which caused 
him great searcliings of heart, and led ultimately 
to his .separation from his cungiegation. In this 
revival, ])ractically the wdiole adult population 
of the town w'as biought into the chuicli ; they 
w’cre admitted under the excitement of the time 
and under a ruling introduced as long before as 
1704 by Stoddard, which looke<l upon all the 
ordinances of tlie church, including (he Lord’s 
Supper, os ‘ (inverting ordinances,’ not prtisup- 
losing, but adapted to bring about, a cliangi; of 
leart. As time passed, it became evident imongh 
that a consideraole Isjdy of the existing member¬ 
ship of the church had not ex})erienced that change 
of heart by which alone they could be constituted 
Christians, and indeed they made no claim to have 
done so. Cn giving serious study to the question 
for himself, Fdwards became convinced that par¬ 
ticipation in the Lord’s Supper could jiropiuly be 
allowed only to those professing real ‘ conver.sion.’ 

It was his duty as jjastor and guide of his peojile 
to guard the Lord’s d’able from [uofanation, and 
he was not a man to leave unperformed a duty 
clearly )>erceived. Twm obvious measures presented 
theinselv<‘s to him—unworthy niembeis of the 
church must be exscinded by di.sci[dine, and greater 
care must be exercised in receiving new' applicants 
for membership. No doubt discipline w'as among 
the functions which the Church claimed to exer¬ 
cise ; but the practice of it had fallen much into 
decay as a sequence to the lowercsl concej)t.ion 
W’hicli had come to lie entertained of the nsjuire- 
ments for church membeiship. The door of ad¬ 
mission to the Lord’s Supper, on the other hand, 
had been formally set wide ojien ; and this loose 
policy hod been persisted in for half a century, 
and had become traditional. What Edwards felt 
himself compelled to undertake, it will be seen, 

> More than 6r)0 members were added to the church at North¬ 
ampton during Edwards’ pastorate (see Solomon Clark, Uistor. 
Catalogxu q/ Northampton First Church, 1891, pp. 40-47). 


W'as a return in theory and practice to tlie original 
j)latform of the Congregational churche.s, w'hich 
conceived the Cdiurch to be, in the strictest sense 
of the w'ord.s, ‘a company of .saints by calling,’ 
among whom there should he permitted to enter 
nothing that was not clean.^ This, which should 
Iiave been his strength, and w’hicli ultiinately gave 
the victory to the movement which he inaugurated 
throughout the churches of New' England,^ wa.s in 
hi.s ow'n personal case his w’(‘aknes.s. It gave a 
radical appearance to the reforms which he ad¬ 
vocated, which he himself w'as far from giving to 
them. It is not necessary to go into the details 
of the controversy regarding a case of di.scipline, 
which cimwged in 1744, or the .subsequent ditlicul- 
tie.s (1748-9) regarding the conditions of admission 
to the Lord’s Supper. The result was that, after a 
sharj) contest running through tw'o years, Edwards 
was dismissed from his pastorate on 22nd June 1750. 

3. Edwards the theologian.—Hy his dismissal 
from his (dnirch at Northampton, in his forty- 
seventh year, the second period of Edwards’ life 
—the }>eriod of strenuous pastoral labour—was 
)rouglit to an abrupt close. After a few months 
he removed to the little frontier hamlet (there 
were only tw'elve white families resident there) 
of Stockbiidge, as mi.ssionary of the ‘Society in 
Lomkm for I’rojiagating the Gospel in New Eng¬ 
land and the Tarts Adjacent’ to the llousatonic 
Indians gathered there, and as pastor of the little 
(diurch of white settlers. In this exile he hoped to 
lind leisure to write, in defence of the Calvinistic 
.system again.st the rampant ‘ Arminianisrn ’ of the 
day, the works which he had long had in contem- 
I)lation, and for wliich he had made large pre])ara- 
tion. Tcace and quiet he did not lind ; he w'as 
embroiled from the first in a trying struggle 
against the greed and corrujition of the adminis¬ 
trators of the funds designed for the benefit of the 
Indians. But he made, if he could not lind, the 
requisite leisure. It was at Stockbridge that he 
w'rote the treati.ses on which his fame as a theo¬ 
logian (diielly rests : the great w'orks on the Will 
(written in 1753, published in 1754), and Original 
Sin (in the press when he died, 1758), the striking 
es.says on Tnr, End for ^vhich God created thr, World, 
ami the Nature of True Virtue (published 1768, 
after his death), and the unlinislied History of 
lie.de nipt ion (publ. 1772). No doubt he utilized 
for these w'orks material previously collected. He 
lived jiractic.ally with his jien in his hand, and 
accumulated an immense amount of writ tem matter 
—his ‘ be.st thoughts,’ as it has been fclicitousis' 
called. The w'oi k on t he Will, indeed, had itself 
been long on the stocks. We lind him making 
<liligent studies for it already at the opening of 
1747 and, though his wmrk on it was rci)eatedly 
interrupted for long intervals,* he tells us that 
before he left Northami)ton he ‘ had made con¬ 
siderable preparation and was deeply engaged in 
the prosecution of this design.’® The rapid c-oni- 
pletion of the book in the course of a few months 
in 1753 W'as not, therefore, so wonderful a feat as 
it might otherwise a})pear. Nevertheless, it is the 
seven years at Stockbridge which deserve to be 
called the fruitful years of Edwards’ theological 

1 According to the org-anic law of the Cojigreyational churches 
(the Cambridge Platform), ‘ saints by calling ’ are ‘ such as have 
not only attained the knowledge of the principles of religion, 
and are free from gross and open scandals, but also do, together 
with the profession of their faith and repentance, walk in 
blameless obedience to the word.’ 

2 Cf. H. N. Gardiner, SplscUd Sermons, p. xli. 

* Letter to Joseph Bellamy, 16th Jan. 1747, printed by F. B. 
Dexter, The MSS of Jonathan Edwards (reprinted from the 
Proc. of Mass. Hist. Soc., Mar. 1901). p. 13; Tvctter to John 
Erskine, 22nd Jan. 1747, reconstructed oy Dwight, i. 249-260, 
but since come to light (Exercises Comrnemoratino the Two- 
Hundredth Armiversarp of JonaXhan Edwards, held at And¬ 
over Theological Seminarp, p. 63 of the Appendix). 

4 Dwight, 1. 261. 270. 411. ® IF 606. 682, 637. 
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work. They were interrupted in the autumn of 
1757 hy an invitation to him to become the Presi¬ 
dent of tlie College of New Jersey, at IVinceton, 
in succession to his son-in-law, Aaron Burr. It 
was with great reluctance that he accepted this 
call; it seemed to him to threaten the prevention 
of what he had thought to make his life-work— 
the j>re|>aration, to wit, of a series of volumes on 
all blie several parts of the Arminian controversy.* 
But the college at Princeton, which had been 
founded and thus far carried on by men whose 
sympathies were with the warm-hearted, revival- 
istic piety to which his own life had been dedi¬ 
cated, had claims upon him which he could not 
disown. On the advice of a council of his friends,^ 
therefore, he accepted tlie call and removed to 
l^rinceton to take up his new duties, in January 
1758. There he was inoculated for smallpox on 
13th Feb., and died of this disease on 27th March 
in the lifty-lifth year of his age. 

The peculiarity of Edwards’ theological work is 
due to the union in it of the richest religious senti¬ 
ment with the highest intellectual powers, lie 
was first of all a man of faith, and it is this that 
gives its charac/ter to his whole life and all its 
products; but his strong religious feeling had at 
its disposal a mental force and logical acuteness of 
the first order ; he was at once deetdy emotional, 
and, as Ezra 8tiles called him, a ‘strong reasoner. 
His analytical subtlety has probably never been 
_ ... r. If AiMic././nnKinofl H hmn.d i'Tasn 


example, was wide and minute. Amesius and 
Wollebius had been his text-books at college. The 
well-selected library at Yale, we may be sure, had 
been thoroughly explored by him ; at the close of 
his divinity studies, he speaks of the reading of 
‘ doctrinal books or books of controversy’ as if it 
were part of his daily business.* As would have 
been expected, he fed himself on the great Puritan 
divines, and formed not merely his thought but his 
life upon them. We find him in his youth, for 
instance, diligently using Manton’s Sermons on the. 
119th Psalm as a spiritual guide ; and in his rare 
allusions to authorities in his works, he betrays 

.i. ...-1^*-- xxr-,, 
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Thomas Goodwin, John Owen, Samuel Ruther¬ 
ford, Thomas Shephard, Richard Sibbes, John 
Smith the Platonist, and Samuel Clark the Arian. 
Even his contemporaries he knew and estimated at 
their true values; Isaac Watts and I’hilip Dodd¬ 
ridge as a matter of course; and also Thomas 
Boston, the scheme of thought of whose View of the 
Corrnnnt of Gr<u‘e he confessed he did not un<ler- 
stand, but whose Fourfold tiiute of Man he ‘liked 
ex<a‘,cdingly well.’^ His Calvin he certainly knew 
thoroughly, though he would not swear in his 
wonts and also his T'lirretin, whom he sp(>aks of 
the great 'rurretine’ ;* while van Maslricht he 


surpasse((; but with it was combined a broad grasp 
of religious truth which enabled him to see it a* a 
whokCand to deal with its several parts without 
exaggeration and with a sense of their relations in 
the system. The system to which he gave his 
sincere adhesion, and to the defence of which, 
against the tendfuicies which were in his day 
threatening to undermine it, he consecrated all his 
powers, was simply Calvinism, brom this system 
as it had been expounded by its chief representa¬ 
tives he did not consciously depart in any of its 
constitutive elements, d’ho breadth and jiarticu- 
larity of his acquaintance with it in its classical 
expoundms, and the comideteiiess of bis adoption 
of it in his own thought, are frequently nndiu- 
estimated. There is a true sense in which he was 
a man of thought rather than of learning I here 
wane no great libraries accessible in Western 
Massachusetts in the middle of the IBtli century. 
His nativedis[tositi<m to reason out for himself the 
sul)iects which were presented to his thought was 
reinforced by his habits of study; it was his 
custom to develop on paper, to its fuithcst logical 
conseqn( 3 nces, every toi)ic of imjiortance to which 
Ids attention was directed. He lived in the ‘ age 
of reason,’ and wnis in this respect a true child or 
his time.3 In the task wdiicli lie uiiderlouk, 
furthermore, an appeal to authority w'ould have 
heen useless ; it wms uniquely to the court of reason 
that he could hale the adversaries of the Calvin- 
istic system. Accordingly it is only m lus more 
didactic—as distinguished from controversia — 
treatise on Religious Afections, that Edwmrds cites 
with any frequency earlier writers in siijqiort oi 
his positions. The reader must guard himselt 
however, from the illusion that Edwards was no 

himself conscious of the support of earlier writers 
beneath him.-* His acquaintance with the mastcis 
of the system of thought ho was defending, lor 

2 Dwiffhtvl’. 076) was not able to ascertain all the con 
cerninK this council ; Ezra Stiles, Diary, New York, 1901, 
hi-„b,Bupphe8 interesting details.^ • rationalism.'by Jan Kidder- 


ileclares ‘much better’ than even Tuirotin, ‘or,’ 
lie ad<ls w’itli some fervour, ‘ than any other book 
in the world excepting the Bible, in my ojunion.’® 
The close agreement of his teaciiing with that of 
the best esteemed Calvinistic divines is, therefore, 
both conscious and deliberate; Ids omission to 
appeal to them does not argue eitlier ignorance or 
contempt; it is iiieident to his liahitual manner 
and to the special task he was juosecuting. In 
point of fact, w liat he t eaclies is just the ‘ standard 
Calvinism in its comiiletiuiess. 

As an independent tliinker, he is, of course, not 
without his iiidividualisms, and that in coiieeiit ioii 
no less tlian in ex})iession. His exjdaiiatioii of the 
identity of the human race with its Head, foumled 
as it is on a doctrine of personal identdy wliich 
reduces it to an ‘arbitiary constitution’ of God, 
Itinding its successive moments together, is pecu¬ 
liar to himself,’^ In answering objections to the 
doctrine of Original Sin, he aiipeals at one point to 
Sla])fer, and spi^aks, after him, in the language oi 
(hat form of doctrine known as ‘ mediate impnbi- 
lion.’^ But this is only in order to illustrate Ins 
own view^ tliat all mankind are one as truly a.s and 
hv the saiiH' kind of Divine constitution tliat an 
individual life is one in its consecutive monumts. 
I'iven in this immediate context he d<><'s not teach 
the doedrine of 'mediate imi)U(ation,’ insisting 
ratiier that, A«lani and his posterity being in the 
strictest sense one, in them no Ics.s than in him 
‘tlie guilt arising from tlie iiist existing of a de¬ 
praved disposition’ cannot at all he distingiiislied 
from ‘ the guilt of Adam's first sin ’ ; and elsewhere 
throughout the treatise he speaks in the terms o 

the common Calvinistic doctrine. His most marked 

individualism, however, lay m the region of plnlo- 
sophy rather than of theology. In an es.say on 
The Raturc of True Virtue, he develops in oijposi- 
tion to tlie view that all virtue may be reduced 
ultimately to self-love, an eccentric theory of virt uc 

nvor he diKlikcd a (li'^play of learning. In his railiest, mavims, 
Tld aC L. t ,uu. h mod, be »oo,. i„ the etyle,’ be ee » 
this Other • • Let it not look as if I was much read, 

... . - --the learned world (Dwight, i. 41 f.). 


versant with books, or ^ 


8 (3f. the discussion of Edwards’ 
bos Dm Theologie van Jonathan Mwards, 310-31.k . 

< Hopkins tells us that 'he an ^ He 

dac. In the pursuit of which he spared no cost or P*’“ 

VOL. V. —15 


3 Preface to the treatise on the Will, Dwight, ii. 13. 

4 iVrii-l-tf New York ed. 1856, ill. 123. tti u 

6 Letter to Joseph Bellamy, 16th Jan. 1747, printed byk.I- 

i vol. ed., ll. 48611. ; Dwight, ii. 666 f. 

?{k^a5:4vo 1: ed.;ii. 483f.;Dwigk ii. 644. 
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EDWARDS AND THE NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY 


as consisliriKr in love to being in general. But of Pressing to extremes in both matters as followers 

this again we boar nothing elsewhere in his works, will, the ‘LlwnrdeanH or New Divinity men 

^ , became a ferment in the churches of New Eng¬ 

land, and, creatinj>: discussion and disturbances 
everywhere, gradually won their way to dominance. 
Meanwhile their doctrinal teaching was continually 
siiirering change. As Fisher (jj. 7) puts it, ‘ in the 


though it became germinal for the New England 
theology of the next age. Such individualisms in 
any case are in no way characteristic of his teach¬ 
ing. He strove after no show of originality. An 
independent thinker he certainly claimed to be, 
and ‘utterly disclaimed a dependence,’ say, ‘on 
Calvin,’ in the sense of ‘ believing the doctrines he 
held because Calvin believed and taught thcni.’^ 


process of defending the established faith, they 
were led to re-cast it in new forms and to change 
its aspect.’ Only, it was not merely the form and 


very disclaimer is, however, a proclamation a.spcct of their inherited faith, hut its substance, 
^reement with Calvin, though not as if he that they were steadily transforming. Accord- 


This 

‘believed everything just as Calvin taught’ ; he is ingly, Fi.sher procceils to exjilain that what on this 
only solicitous that he should he understood to be side constituted their common character was not 
not a blind follower of Calvin, but a convinced so much a common docti ine as a common method: 
defender of Calvinism. His one concern was, ac- ‘ the fact that their views were the result of inde- 
cordi 

main elemmits of tlie Calvinistic sy.s 
nionly understood, beyond cavil. His marvidloiis 
invention was omjiloyed, therefore, only in the history of thought, they lost continuity with the 

'■..' > —'..j .* nf .1 ‘ New Phigland 

' to describe 


cordingly, not to improve on the Calvinism ot the pendent reflection and w'cre maintained on philo- 

great expounders or the system, but to plac(' the sojihical grounds.’ Here, too, they w’ere followers 

main elemmits of the Calvinistic sy.stem, as com- of Edwards; but in their exaggeration of his 
monly understood, beyond cavil. His marvidloiis rational method, w ithout his solid groum 
invention was omj)loyed, therefore, ordy in the history of thought, they lost continuiC 
discovery and development of the fullest and most past and became the creators of a ‘ Ne\ 

convincing possible array of ai'gumcnts in their theology ' w hich it is oidy right frankly 

favour. This is true even of his great ti'eatise on as provincial.‘ 


the Will. This is, in the common judgment, the 
greatest of all his treatises, and the common 
judginent here is right.^ Hut the doctrine of this 
treatise is precisely the doctrine of the Calvinistic 
schoolmen. ‘ I’lie novelty of the treatise,’ we have 
been well told long ago,^ ‘ lies not in the jiosition 
it takes and <lcfends, but in the multitude ot proofs, 
the fecundity and urgency of the arguments by 
which he maintains it.’ Edwards’originality thus 
consists less in the content of his thought than in 
his manner of thinking. He enters into the gi'eat 
tradition which had come down to him, and ‘in¬ 
fuses it with his personality and makes it live,’ 
and the vitality of his thought gives to its pi-oduct 
the value of a uni(|ue creation."* The ellect of 
Edw'ai'ds’ labours was quite in the line of his pur¬ 
pose, and not disproportionate to his greatness. 
The movement against Calvinism wdiich was over¬ 
spreading the land was in a great measure (diecked, 
and the elimination of Calvini.sm as a determining 
factor in the thought of New England, whiclr 
seemed to be imminent as he wrote, was postponed 
for more than a hundred years.® 

4. The New England theology.—It w as Ed wards’ 
misfortune that he gave ids name to a party ; and 
to a party which, never in perfect agreement wdth 
him in its doctrinal ideas, liiiished by becoming 
the earnest advocate of (as it has been .sharply ex- 


I pic 

The men who worked out this UieoIojs;i('al transmutation 
were men <»f hiKdi eharaeter, j^reat intelleclual gifts, immense 
energy of thought, and what may almost lie called fatal logical 
facility. Any people might he proud to have produce<l in the 
course of a eentury such a nt ries of ‘strong reosonere' on 
religious themes as Joseph Hellamy (1710-179U), S.amuel Hopkins 
(17‘iO-lsOJ), Stephen West ISIS), Jolm SniaIIe> (l7Jt)-1820), 

Jonathan Kdwarrls, Jr. (I74ri-isui), Nathaniel Kmmons (1745- 
1840), Timo(h> Dwight (17.52-IS 17), KlenzarT. Fitoh (17U1-1S71), 
and Nathaniel W. Taylor (1780-all, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the younger Fdwanis, graituates of Yale College; not 
to speak of n‘t others of eipial powers, 1; ing more ofT the line of 
(lire<‘t deveiofiineiit. like Leonard Woods (1774-1854). Hennet 
T\ler (178J-1.8.58), Kdward D. Griflin (1770-1887), Moses .Stuart 
(1*780-18.52), Lyman Beecher (177.5 -180.1), tlharles (1. Finney 
(171)2-1875), Leonard Bacon (1802-1.881), Horace Bushncll (1802- 
1H7 o), and Edwards A. Park (1808-11K)U). 

It i.s a far cry from Jonathan i-aiwanks the 
Calvinist, defending with all the force of his 
unHurpa.ssed reasoning ])ovvera the iloctrine of a 
determined will, timl commending a theory of 
virtue which identilied it with general benevolenciN 
to Nathaniel W. Taylor the Pelagianizer, building 
his system upon the doctrine of the pow'er to the 
contrary as its foundation stone, and reducing 
all virtue ultimately to self-love. Taylor’s teach¬ 
ing, in point of fact, was in many reajiects the 
exact antipodes of Edwards’, and very fairly 
reproduced the congeries of tendencies wddeh the 
latter considered it his life-work to withstand. 
Yet Taylor looked upon himself as an ‘ h^dwardean,’ 
though in him the outcome of the long de\elop- 


presseiF) ‘a set of ojiiiiioiis wliieh be guinea his • 1 • , ■ ■ - 

chief celebrity by demoli.shing.’ The athliation of nient received its first appropriate de.signation 

^i.:-.-:.i. rVi-i - ’irect ‘ Bellamy ‘New Haven Divinity. It.s several successive 

pha-ses were lK)und together by the no doubt 
external circiim.stance that they were tau;^lit in 
general by men wdio had received their training at 


this fiarty w ith Edwards was very direct. ‘ Bellamy 
and Hopkins,’ says (k F. Eisher,^ tracing the 
descent, ‘were pupils of Edwards; from Hofikin.s 
West derived his theology ; Smalley studied wdth 
Bellamy, and Emmons with Smalley.’ But the 
inheritance of the party from Edw'ards showeil 
itself much more strongly on the practical than on 
the doctrinal side. Its iiienihers were the heirs of 
his revivalist zeal and of his aw^akening preaching ; 
they also imitated his attempt to purify the 
Church by discipline and strict guarding of the 
Lord’s I'alile—in a word, to restore the (’hurch to 
its Puritan ideal of a congregation of saints.® 

1 Dwight, ii. 13. 

2 Cf. F. J, E. Woodhridg€, in The Philosophical Review, xiii. 
{1004] .SOU ; and G. I>3 on, op. cit. 412. 

Lyman H. Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 

XXX. [1858] 697. 

•» H. N. Gardiner, Selected Scrmorui, p. xvii. 

® Cf. VVilIiHton Walker, Ten New England Leaders, 232. 

6 Lyman H. Atwater, 589; cf. J. Ridderbos, 320f. 

7 A Discourse Commemorative of the History of the Church of 
Christ in Vale College during the First Century of its Existence, 
1858, p. 36. 

8 On the ‘rigidity’ of the New Divinity men in ‘Church 
administration ’ and ‘discipline,’ see the interesting’ details in 
Ezra Stiles’ Diary, iii. 273 f., 343 f., 368 f. 


New Haven. 

The growth of the New Divinity to that doniiii- 
ance in the theological thought of New England 
from which it derives its claim to be called ‘ the 
New' England Theology’ was gradual, though 
somewhat rapid. Samuel Hopkins tells us that at 
the beginning—in 1756—there were not more than 
four or five ‘ who espoused tlie sentiments which 
since have been called “ Edw'ardean ” and “New 
Divinity”; and since, after .some improvement 
w'as made upon them, “ Hopkintonian ” or 
“ Hopkinsian’’sentiments.’® The younger Edwards 
still spoke of them in 1777 as a small party.* In 
17H7, Ezra Stiles, chafing under their growing 
influence and marking the increasing divergence 
of views among themselves, fancied lie saw their 
end approaching. 

1 Cf. Woodbridge, 394. 

2 Park, Life of Hopkins, Boston, 1864, p. 28; Fisher, IHs- 
cussions, etc., 80. 

8 Ezra Stiles, ii. 227 ; Fisher, loc. cit. 
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It has been the Ton, he writes,! ‘to direct Students of 
divinity these thirty 3 ears mst or a (?enerution to read the 
Bible, I’resuient Edwards’, Dr. Hellani.i’s, and Mr. Hopkins’ 
w ntinj.''s~and that w as a j;ood sultlciency of reading^,’ Rut 
now, ‘the New Divinity gentlemen are getting into eunfuBion 
and running into diirerent statements.’ ‘The \ounger Class, 
hilt \et 111 full siij.pose they see further than those 

Oraitli’S, and are disposed to heeonie OraideB themselves, and 
wish to write Theology and have their own hooks come into 
vogue.’ He thought Uiese ‘confusions’ the beginning of the 
end. 

In this he w as mistaken : the New Divinity, in the 
lerBon of 'rimothy Dwi;;ht, succeeded him as 
^resident of Yale Ckdlc^e, and throu;j:h a lon^^ 
series of years wtis infused into k^e.neration after 
generation of students.^ The ‘confusions’ Stiles 
observed were, however, real ; or, rather, the 
proi^ressive way of the so-called Kdwardeans 

to those t(Mnirncies of thou^^dit to wiiieh they were 
originally set in ojiposition. 

We note Hopkins already oonsciouB of divergence from 
Edwards’ tenclung—a diver^enoe which he calK an ‘improvo- 
inent.’ Ezra Stiles tells ns that in I7S7 the New Divinity men 
were heginning to‘deny a real vh^nnouB SutTenng m Clirist’s 
Atonement,’ and were 'generally going np the Doctrine of 
I inj)ut(iti(<n both in OrujnKil Sin and in Jn.stijicatnm' \ and 
some of them, ‘receding from domterestcfi Eenevolence, arc 
^i\ing in to the Idea <hatall hol\ Motive ojieraD s as terminat¬ 
ing in personal hajiinness,’a very fair statement of the actual 
drift. 

d'ho younj^^er F.dwards drew up a careful account 
of wfiat h(' (loomeil the (ten) ‘ Iiiijirovemerils in 
'riieologiy made hy Iho^ideiit FdwaHls and Iho.-^e 
wlio have followed liih course of thoiig;ht.’'Idiree 
of the most cardinal of tliese he does not prtdond 
were introduced hy ltdwards, attnhutimj, (hem 
simply to tho'-t: whom lie calls Itdward.'^’ ‘ tollowers.’ 
Tliesc are the substitution of t)m (iovernmeutal 
((jTotian) for tlie Satisfaction <loctriiie of the 
Atonmnent, in tlie accomplishiiK'nt of wdiich he 
liimsolf, with jiartial foreiunners in liellamy and 
^Ve,■^t, was the chief a;;(.*nt; tlie discardin;.; of the 
do<*trine of the imjaitation of sin in favour of the 
view that men are condemned for tlieir own 
jiersoiial sin only—a contention which was made 
in an extreme form hy Nathaniel Fmmons, who 
contiiied all moral quality to acts of volition, and 
afterwards became a leading element in NatJianiel 
W. 1’aylor’s system ; and the pervmsion of 
Edwards’ distinction between ‘natural’ and 
‘ moral ’ inalniity so as to ground on the ‘ natural ’ 
ability of tlie unregenerato, after the fashion 
introduced by Sannud Hopkins'^—a theory of the 
capacities and duties of men wdthout the Sjiint, 
which afterw'ards, in the hands of Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, beeame the core of a new I’elagianizing 


the spring of all voluntary action. Fiom this 
extreme some reaction was inevitable, and the 
history of the so-called ‘New' England Theology’ 
closes with the moderate reaction of the teaching 
of Edw'ards A. Dark. Park was of that line of 
theological desciuit which came through Hopkins 
Emmons, and Woods ; hut he sought to mcorpomto 
into his system all that seemed to him to he the 
results of New' England thinking for the cmitury 
which preceded him, not excepting the extreme 
^losition.s of Taylor himself. Riwerting so far from 
laylorastq return to perhaps a somewhat more 
deterministic doctrine of the will, he was able to 
1 ise ahovi;'Taylor in his (loctiimvs of election and 
ri'geiieiation, and to give to tlie general tyjie of 
thought which h«* repiesentcd a lease, of hie for 
another geiieiaf ion. Put, witli the death of Park 
in loot), the histoiy ‘New England 'Theology’ 
seems to come to an end.' 

Eitki’.atcp re —(. 1 ) A list nf r. ! warrls’ 1 n ks is given bv Dwight, 
i /(loir . .S. ; Her ,1 IT , a 11(1 Kidderhos, fl’. (a/i/e cif/ infra). 

A brief hihljcL laphv %vill >. iiniiid in Allen, (-/( cd. ?/; // a, :;!)1 tT. 
The liisi (dm 111 of Edwards’ Works wiis m k \ols, ed. H. 
AusLin, \\oic(st(r. Mass. IsOS-lSC'l Tins eduioii has been 
fnijnently rciuodiK’dl in 4 vols. New Voik, Is 4 l,lsr)l!, 

Isn,., issl. A lu/w and enlarger! (.ihlion in Ei vuls , ed. S. E. 
lEMghi, \ul i. ireiiig a Mtniioir, auin arcd at New York, IS'ib. 
An (dll ion v\as [>uiiliblied at Eoiuion m 8 \ols , 18,37, to wliic.h 
3 suppleiiieniarv sols, wrae added, Ediiibmgh, 1817. Later 
Unitsb e(htions ire. London, 1S4U, uiLli Dwight’s Memoir and 
an Esva\ b_\ IE ilogers ; I.oiidon, 1865 (Bohn), in *2 vols. 
Additional wriDogsoi I'dwards have been published; fJtanfy 
and Jta Fnuts, cii. Trvon Edwaids, London, 1852(sul)He(|uentlv 
re-issiied iindci \\ni UWe Chmlian Love in the lleaitand Life^, 
I’liiladelphia, 1875); SeU'ctions from the ilnpiibliKkeii W’ntinns 
oj Jnnnthini ildwards, edited with an introdiiolion by A. B. 
1 .rosart, lOdiiihurgh, 1865 ; Ohseri alions conc-erni nq the Scripture 
Sronoiny of the 'I'miity, edited with an introdiielion hv Egbert 
(’. .Sm>Lh, New York, 1880; All (Jnpuhtushed KbsayitJ Edicards 
on the Trinity, edited wnLh an introduction by George P, 
Eishor, New York, P.»b4 ; Selected Sermons of Jonathan 
Edirarde, idifed with an introduction and notea by H. N. 
Gardiner, New York and JiOndon, 1904 (cont.aina one new 
serinoni 

{!>) For life, eh;., see S. Hopkins, Life and Character of the 
late Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards, Boston, 17()5, Norlhainpton, 
1804 ; S. E. Dwight, Memoir, being vol. i. of his edition of the 
Works (see abov e), New York, 1'2',); S. Miller, Life oJ Jonathan 
Edwards, Boston, 18.37 and 1848 (vol. viu. of lirst Horiea of 
Jared Sparks' The Library of A menean Bux/raphy)', A. V. G. 
Allen, ./mmf/ma 7^(D/’ar(/s, Boston, 1889; 'williston Walker, 
'Ten S'ew EiKjlaml Leaders, Loshui and New York, 1901, pp. 
215-263, also 7/iA7.. of the Conprajational Churches in the (I.S., 
New York, 1894, chs. vii. viii. ix.; Joseph Tracey, The tireat 
Awakeninq, et<*., Boston, 1842. 

{C) The most comprehensive survey of Edwards’ theological 
teacliing is given by Jan Ridderbos, De Theologte van 
Jonathan Edwanis, The Hai^ue, 1907 ; see also G. P. Fisher, 
Discussions in History and Theology, New York, 1880, pp. 227- 


systeiu. 

" The. external victory of the New Divinity in 
New' England was marked doubtless by the election 
of Timothy Dwiglit to the Presidency of Yale 
('olli'.ge (IPJT); and certainly it could have found 
no one better fitted to commend it to moderate 
men ; probably no w ritten system of theology ha.s 
fA’er enjoye<l wider acceptance than J)wight’s 
Eennons.^ But after Dwight came 'Tavlor, and in 
tlie teaching of the latter the downward movement 
of the New' Divinity ran out into a systeni w’hieh 
turned, as on its hinge, upon the Pelagiani/.ing 
doctrines of the native sinlcssness of the race, the 
plenary ability of the sinner to renovate his own 
soul, and self-love or the desire for happiness tis 

1 Ezra Stiles, lii. ‘273-5). 

2 Young Theodore D. Woolsoy in 1822 c.an speak of Hopkin- 
sianiBm ’ as ' a sort of net which catches all but the Presbv leruin 
eels, who slip through.’ It had become, he sajs, ‘ a gem-ral 
term which comprehends all who are not Arminians and disagree 
with Turretinon the Atonement’(Yafe Review, Jan. 1912 li. 2), 

^ 3^hi.^273f. * Publiahed in Dwdght, i. 613ff. 

Cf. G. N. Boardman, fJist. of New England Theology, 50. 

Cf G P Fisher, A Sernmn, etc., 57 : ‘ No work in systemaUc 
divinity has hod such currency and authority in Great Britain, 
at least outside the Established Church of England, as the 
Sermons of Dr. Dwight. In that country they have passed 
through not less than forty editions.’ 


t'.xeicises cominernoratina me i wo-nunaream Anniversary 
of the Birth of Jonathan fidwards, held at Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, 1904. 

(D) The New England Theology Hhould bo stiidicd in the 
works of its chief exponents. Lives of many of them are also 
ai'ce^sible. See also F. H. P'oster, (iviietic Ilist of Sew 
Enqland TheoL, Chicago, 1907; G. N. Boardman, HUt. oJ 
New Enq. TheoL, Now York. 1H',19 ■. C. Hodge, f'nnceton 


41005; , E.(.lW 4 llU 3 J-t.. I cxin., ..i- . i ,/w,,,,,,,,,, , 

don, 1859; G. P. Fisher, Discussions, etc., 285 -354 ; H. B 
Smith,’ Faith and Dliilosophy, New York, 1877, pp 21.5-264. 

BENJAMIN B. Warfield. 


EGO (a term [Lab. Ist personal pronoun = ‘ I ’] 
for ‘ self,’ used in various languages).—'Tlie concep¬ 
tion of the Ego is very perplexing. It is diflicult 
to dcserihe its content, and to discover a funda¬ 
mental principle wliich will serve to distinguish it 
satisfactorily Irom the iion-Kgo. If, starting from 
its etymology, we say an Flgo is a self-conscious 
being, one wlio knows himself and is abb' to say 
‘ I,’ and jiroceed to ask what the Itgo so delined is, 
we get dilTcrent answers. Descartes called it a 

1 Cf F H Foster, Genetic. History, etc., Chii'Ugo. 1907, 
‘Conciu 8 ion,’’pp. 643-5,5.4, where the fact is fully recognized, 
though the reasons assigned for it are questionable. 
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EGO 


‘thinking]: thing:,’includin^,^ under the term ‘think¬ 
ing,’ understanding, alhrming, denying, willing, 
refusing, imagining, perceiving {Meditation II.). 
Thinking is a quality; qualities inhere in sub¬ 
stances ; for it cannot be that a quality is a quality 
of nothing. By substance is meant a ‘thing 
existing in such a way as to stand in need of 
nothing else in order to its existence ’ 

§ 51). I'liere is only one absolutely independent 
being, namely, God. A finite mind, however, is 
dependent on nothing but the ‘ concurrence of 
God.’ It is not dependent on body ; for, Descartes 
contends, it can be thought to exist when the 
existence of l)ody is doubted ; and it does not need 
a place in order that it may exist. Its existence 
is involved in thinking—‘as long as I think, I am ’ 
{Med. IL). Yet Descartes has to recognize that 
bodily and mental substances are so intimately 
related in man that some of the experiences of the 
Ego—pain, hunger, thirst, etc., which he calls 
confused modes of thinking—arise from this union. 
He tends to deny mind to animals. 

An examination of the content of self-conscious¬ 
ness, however, shows that the line drawn between 
the self and the not-sclf is not always drawn by 
Egos themselves in the way Descartes <1 raw's it. 
At times some of our inner states are excluded 
from our conception of ourselves. We identify 
ourselves, e.q., wdth w’hat we want to be, wdth the 
ideals W'e have taken as our own. When we 
forget these and act on other motives, we say that 
we have forgotten ourselves. At other times the 
body and even objects outside the body are in- 
cliuled in the conception of self. 

‘ ik'tween what a niaii calls ine and what he simply calls mine 
the line is difficult to draw. \V(‘ feci and act about certain 
thinjfs that arc ours very much as we feel and a<',t about our¬ 
selves. Our fame, our ('hildren, the work of our hands, may he 
as dear to us as our bociies arc, and arouse tlie same feelings and 
the same acts of reprisal if atta('ked. And our bodies them¬ 
selves, are they simidy ours, or are they n-i'i Ortainly men have 
been known to disown their very bodies, and to regard them as 
mere vestures, or even as {irisons of clay from which they should 
some day be glad to escape. 

We SCO, then, that we are dealing with a fluctuating material, 
the same object being sometimes treated a.s a part of me, at 
other times as simply mine, and then again as if I had nothing 
to dowith itatall. hi Uh possible sense, hotirvcr, arnan’s 

MU is the suin-tutal of all that he can call fns, not only his body 
and his psy<'hic powers, hut his clothes, and his liouse, his wife 
and children, liis ancestors and friends, his reputation and 
works, his lands and horses, and yai’ht and itank account. All 
these things give him the same emotions. If they wax and pros¬ 
per, he feels triumphant; if they dwindle and die awav, he feels 
(’last down—not necessarily in the same degree for each Hung, 
but in much the same v\av for air(\V'. James, Text-book of Psy- 
choloqy, I8S)‘2, ch \ii. j). ITflf.). 

IMiilosophical rcilexion .^eenis to conliriii the 
conclusion drjLwn from a jisycliological amilysis of 
the content of self-conseiousness. 'The self cannot 
bo separ.ated from what it knows, fmds, and reacts 
upon, without living destroyed. If it knew nothing 
of the world, it w'oiild apparently be empty of con¬ 
tent. It lives and grows by the dual jirocess of 
ap])ro[)riat ing all things related to it, and at once 
distinguishing itself from them. Its miture, as 
Mae/l'aggart oh.serves, is very paradoxical. 

‘ Whal (loes it inclmio? ’ he asks. ‘Everv thing of which It is 
conscious. What does it exclude? E(pially -everything of 
which it is conscious. Wdiat can it say is not inside it? Nothing. 
What can it say is not outsicie it? A single abstraction. And 
any attempt to remove the paradox destrovs the self. For the 
two sides are incvital)ly connected. If w’o try to make it a dis¬ 
tinct individual h\ sejiarating it from all other things, it loses 
all exmtent of which it can be conscious, and so loses the very 
individuality which wo started by trying to preserve. If, on the 
other hand, we try to save its content by emphasising the inclu¬ 
sion at the expense of the exclusion, then the consciousness 
vanishes, and, since the self has no contents but the objects of 
which it is conscious, the contents vanish also' (Sfmlies in 
Hegelian Cosmology, 1901, $ 27). 

Descartes’ assertion that the Ego, as we know it 
now, is a thinking substance independent of its 
own and other bodies cannot therefore be justilied 
by an appeal to immediate consciousness, psyclio- 
logical analysis, or philosophical reflexion. That 


after death other objects take the place of bodies 
may, of course, be quite possible. But dependent 
relation to objects seems an inexpugnable element 
of our conception of it. Whether bodies have 
themselves siiostantial existence is a question w liich 
will concern us again. At present we have to con¬ 
sider the question whether the Ego can be intellig¬ 
ibly callecl a substance. Substance is represented 
by Descartes as tliat in which qualities inhere. It 
is, in Locke’s words, tlieir ‘ unknown support.’ We 
do not know, Locke says, what a substance is. It 
cannot be perceived by the outer or inner sense. 
There is no idea of it in the mind, and so we can 
give no intelligible account of its relation to the 
qualities w hich it is supposed to support. Hence, 
to say that qualities inhere in substances is, 
according to Locke, to say nothing more than that 
they exist together.^ 'Vvhy, then, assume the 
existence of substances ? Berkeley, following after 
Locke, asked this question regarding material 
substance, and denied its existence. Iliime asked 
it of mental substance, and denied the existence of 
the Ego. 

‘ I have no immediate intuition [of matter],’ said Berkeley; 

‘ neither cat) I immediately from my sensations, ideas, notions, 
aotions, or jiassions infer an unthinking, unyierceiving, inactive 
Substance—either by probable deduction, or necessary conse¬ 
quence.’ The pluHu al world is nothing but a floating system of 
ideas Dxalogxie between llylas ami Philonous). 

‘ For my [)art,’ saicJ Hume, ‘ when I enter most intimately into 
what I call myself, I always stumble on some particular percep¬ 
tion or otlier, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain 
or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a 
perception, and never can observe aio thing but the perception.’ 
A mind is ‘ nothing but a bundle or collection of different per¬ 
ceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable 
rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement' (Z/u/nari 
Satvre, hk. i. pt. iv. sec. 6). 

‘ The (Inal resultof Hume’s reasoning,’ sa.N s Huxley, ‘ comes to 
this : As we use the name of body for the sum of tlie phenomena 
wliK’h make up our corporeal existem^c, so we employ the name 
of soul for the sum of the phenomena which constitute our mental 
existence; and we have no more reason, in the latter case, than 
in the former, to suppose that there is anything beyond the 
phenomena wliich answers to the name. In the case of tlie soul, 
as in Uiat of the body, tlie idea of substance is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. This conclusion is nothing but a rigorous 
apidicAtion of Berkeley’s reasoning concerning matter and mind, 
and It 18 fully adopted by Kant' (Z/urne, 1879, j). 171 f.). 

The last quotation represents Huxley’s own opinion 
also. The indiviilual mind is held lo he a series of 
mental plienomena parallel witli the series of 
material phenomena which compose the corre¬ 
sponding individual body, ’rho series do not 
interact. In place of Descartes’ dualism of sub¬ 
stances we have a dualism of material and menial 
plienomena. (For an adverse crititdsm of this 
t heory, see J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism -, 
1903, vol. ii. pt. iii. ; and McDougall, Body and 
Mind, 1911, 4. xii.) 

Bellexion on Descartes’ conception of substance 
led Sfiinoza also to deny the substantial existence 
of the Ego. His method was diherent from that of 
tlie English Empiricists. Emphasizing the idea 
that substance is conceived through itself and 
exists in itself, he concluded that there is only one 
Substance—(jod. Minds and bodies are init modes 
of its tw’o attributes—thought and extension— 
resjiectively {Ethics, ii. prop. 10). 

The substantial nature of the Ego has been 
maintained by other thinkers holding more atle- 
quate notions of suhstanee than that held by 
Descartes. ’I'he universe, according to Leibniz, 
consists entirely of indivisible, niutnallv exclusive 
substances, or ‘monads,’ as he calls them. I lie 
content of these monads consists of their perception 
of the universe. They diller according to their 
point of view' and the clearness of their perception. 
The rank of a monad in tlie scale of being de[)ends 
on the clearness of its perception, on the degree of 
adequacy w'ith which it mirrors or reflects the 
universe. What appears to us as inert matter is an 

1 Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. ii. ch. xxiii 
i 102 . 
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of monads whose perceptions are faint 
and obscure. 1 he bodies of men and animals are 
orderly a^^regates of monads belonging to various 
grades of being, dominated bvone monad—the self 
or soul. ^ Extended bodies have no existence as 
such. Their extension is but an appearance to 
conscious beings. Tliesedo not, therefore, interact 
with matter ; neitlnu* do they interact with one 
another. They develop from within. The order 
of the world is due to tlie i)re-established harmony 
in which they were createJ by the supreme monad, 
God (Leibniz, MotKxdolo^y). In G. H. Howison 
(cf. his Limits of Evolution, N.Y., 1905) we have a 
modern disciple of Leibniz. For Lotze also tlie 
universe consists of P"gos. They are not mutually 
exclusive, as with Leibniz. 'l^liey are related to 
one anolber througli iindusion in the one absolute 
Person, (iod. (hid is the only absolute Substance, 
but finite Egos have relative independence. They 
are not mere modes of the being of another, or 
of others, as material things are. The latter do 
not exist in themselves, because they do not exist 
for (luuns(dves. Only beings that exist/or them¬ 
selves have self-existence. What is essential for 
self-existence is feeling. Thought is not essential, 
althoiigh it is mus'ssary in order to develoj) the full 
meaning of selfhood, to enable an Ego to know 
itself and to say ‘L’ But whatever has a feeling 
of self, the worm, e.gr., writhing in pain, has the 
fundamental characteristic on which substantial 
or self existence depends. For it ‘undoubtedly 
distinguishes its own sulli'ring from the rest of the 
world, though it can understand neither its own 
Ego nor the nature of the external world ’ {Micro- 
cosmus, Eng. tr., 1885, vol. i. hk. ii. cii. v. § 3). J. 
Ward develops a theory along lines suggested by 
laubniz and Lotze (cf. nis Realm of Eiids^ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1911, 

We have so far discussed the term ‘Ego’ as 
applied to the complete conscious individual, or to 
what })sychologists call the ‘ total self.’ But it has 
another application which is important. Since 
Kant wrote, many have recognized within the Ego 
go conceived a duality, vaiiously described as a 
duality of subject and object, of subject-conscious¬ 
ness and object-consciousness, of the ‘I’ and the 
‘ Me,’ of the pure Ego and the empirical Ego—not 
a dualism of essentially dillerent substances, be it 
understood, but a duality of such a nature as to 
form together one individual conscious being. 

Hume’s ‘bundle of perceptions,’ Huxley’s ‘sum 
of phenomena,’ are cai)able of being analyzed, 
described, and related to one another. They are 
constituents of the Ego as object-consciousness, the 
Me, the empirical h'j^o; not, however, the only 
constituents of the object Ego. As already noted, 
a line cannot be drawn between what is inclmled 
in the Ego and what is not. The body is often 
included by a man in his consciousness of himself, 
and even objects outside the body. A mystic may 
feel at one with the universe, or consciously identify 
himself vvith God.^ 

But distinct from the self as known and possessed 
is the self or subject which knows and posses.scs it. 
Knowing implies two terms in relation. An idea 
or perception which is [Hwceived by no one is a 
contradiction. The centrality and organization of 
experience is unintelligible apart from the synthetic 
act of an interested subject (Ward).^ Simple ideas 

1 Cf. Deussen, The Philosophy of the (Tpaniskads, Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1006, p. 39 : Brahman, the ‘ eternal infinite divine power 
ig identical with the dtinan, with that which, after gtripinng off 
everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real most 
essential being, our Individual self, the soul. This identity of 
the Brahman and the dlman ... is the fundamental thought 
of the entire doctrine of the Upanlshads. It is briefly expressed 
by the “great saying”: “thou art thou” and “I am Brah 
man.” ’ To know self as Brahman is to achieve salvation. 

3 Art. ‘Psychology,' in xxli. 650, Naturaliinn and 

Agnosticiim^ vol. ii. bk. iv. lect. xiv. f. passim. 


are imt combined into complex ideas by mere asso¬ 
ciation ; a combining is necessary (James).^ A 
‘bundle of perceptions’ or a ‘ sum of phenomena’ 
cannot know itself as a bundle or sum respectively. 
How is that which is, ex hypothesis a series to 
know itself as a series ? (J. S. Mill).* Experience 
is not a mere series of perceptions. It is a unity. 

‘ That the diiVerent kinds of empirical consciousness 
must be connected in one self-consciousness is the 
very first and synthetical foundation of all our 
thinking,’ whether of ourselves as individuals or of 


which accompanies each of its synthetic acts.* 

In Kant’s philosophy three Egos may be dis¬ 
tinguished—the fuire Ego (the subject of know¬ 
ledge), the empirical l‘’g(> (the succession of our 
conscious states, Hnine’s tiux of perce])tion), and 
the noumcnal Ego (the subject of moral action), 
'riie first is needed to ac'eount for the objective 
unity and iici-essity of knowledge ; the second 
is a veriliable fact ; the third is postulated to 
make moiality possihhi. J'lui pure Ego is a 
logical princii)le, and the source of all tlu'oretical 
principles ; the empirical Ego is a part of tlui order 
of Nature, and all its states are determined accord¬ 
ing to the scientific law of causation which, with 
other theoretical principles, has its soiiice in the 
pure J'lgo. 'I'he noumenal Ego docs not belong to 
the world of sense, and is not subject to the order 
of Nature ; it is free, and must be so if morality is 
to 1)0 j)ossible. For moiality im})lies the cate¬ 
gorical imperative ‘Thou ouglitest,’ and ‘ought’ 
implies ‘can.’ 'I'lio categorical imperative is a 
command of the Practical Jtcason, or of reason in 
its practical apj)lication. Hence the freedom of 
the Ego is a postulate of the Practical K(‘ason. 
And, since freedom is im})Ossible in ti world deter- 
mine<l throughout according to the law of causa¬ 
tion, as the world of sense-experience is thought 
by Kant to be, the ethical Ego belongs to the 
noumcnal or intelligible world—a world which 
transcends the phenomenal.® d’he ethical Ego is 
the same as the logical Ego, hut its transcendent 
(‘xistence can he asserted only by the Practical 
Keason. For tlie theoretical reason the Ego is an 
utterly emj)ly idea. Nothing more can bo said 
about it than that it is self-consciousness in gene¬ 
ral, the bare form of consciousness—the ‘ I think ’ 
which accomj)anies all knowhslge of objects, and 
is the possibility of the knowledge of ohjiats, but 
which lias itself no content to distinguish it, and 
is not separable from the consciousness of ohjccts.® 

One onviouH objection to Kant’s conception of 
the l^lgo ill its logical and ethical form is that it is 
too abstract to account for the concrete unity and 
organization of ex])erience. Sentiency is excluded 
from it. I’crceptions and sense-impulses must be 
a.ssuiued as somehow given. Kant made this 
assumption at first. He saw later that synthesis 
was implied in simple apprehension. But the con¬ 
ception of the Ego was not modi tied by him. He 
did much to overcome the opposition Ix'tween 
sensibility and reason which had been developed 
by previous thinkers. One of his main purposes 
was to show that both were necessary for know¬ 
ledge, But the dualism persists in his {)hilosoj)hy 
as two elements of opposite nature that had to be 
brought together. Later thinkers have carried 
out more thoroughly what Kant attempted. J. 
Ward maintains that the subject of sense-ex^ 

1 Text book of Psychology s p. 198. 

3 Examination of Sir W. JJamilton’s Philosophy, 1872. p. 248. 

^ Kant’s Critique qf Pure lieason, Max Muller’s tr.^, 1896, 

p. 96 n. 

4 Ib. 74&-761. 

ft Critique qf the Practical RecLSon, AblK)t'8 tr., 1879, p 131 fT 

• Critique of Pure Reason, 27H ff. 
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perience is one ami continuous with the subject 
of knowledge. So also the subject of simple im¬ 
pulsive actions is one and continuous ^^ith that of 
purposive actions. 

l^ecause experience at all levels depends on active 
as well as on passive facdors, and because the con¬ 
ception of an object without a subject is a contra¬ 
diction, Ward believes that the duality of subject 
and object in unity is a fundamental and un¬ 
derivative characteristic of exjauiem'e, present 
alike in cognition, conation, and feelinj^. It is 
true even of the experience of (xod—the Supreme 
Terson.^ Other thinkers who rec<)^nize that ex¬ 
perience shows tliis duality deny its fundamental 
character. Ilradley, , says that the distinction 
is derivative. There is no ground for asserting 
that it is true of experience at all levels—the 
higlicst and the lowest. The cons<*iousneHs of 
activity is not primary. ‘The pi^rception of ac¬ 
tivity comes from the expansion of the .self against 
the not-self.’ 'There is no consciousness of activity 
as distinguished from mere change a[)art from the 
idea of change. Moreover, subject and object 
have contents and are actual psychical groups. 
The contents of subject and object are inter¬ 
changeable. Ideally, every conation and the most 
inner feelings may be made objects ; we can, c.y., 
tliink of cbanglng them {A}n>e(irunce and 
181)7, chs. ix. ami x. ; cf. also A. E. Taylor, Jile- 
mcaits of 1903, bk. iv. cli. iii.). 

Ward re].! ies that 13radh‘y confoiinds reality 
witli the p(*Tception of it, ex[>eiience with a re- 
Ib'ctive kuowl('dg(‘ of it. 'The relation subject- 
ol)ject must exist before it can be })er(‘eivcd. To 
show how the idea of activity arosti is not to show 
that the consciousness of activity itself is deriva¬ 
tive. 'The so-calhsi ‘ expansion of thesfdf’ is the 
activity of the subject, and is prcsupj)o^cd in the 
perception of it. The relation subject - ol>ject 
cannot be reduced to relation between [)resenta' 
tions. 

The strongest objection to Ward’s theory is that 
based on the ability of the mind to rctlcct on its 
own conations and feelings, thus aj)pai(Mitly trans¬ 
ferring tliem to the objiah, Ego. l>ut a sul>jec,t, 
it may be uiged, is imt)Ued even in ridlexion. 
True. Is it, however, the same object? May 
there not be several Egos? \V. James maintains 
that this is the case. 

‘ ConsciiMisness,’ he says, ‘ may be reprcHcritod as a stream ; 
things vvliii'h artj known togeDier are knov\n in single jiulses of 
that streaiu. The pulse of the }*reHt‘nt monxMit is the n-al 
8ul)j<>('t. It 18 not an enduring being; e.uii subject lasts l)iit 
for a moment ; its place i8 immediately taken bv another which 
exercises ita function, that is, to act as tiie medium of unity. 
The subject for tlie time lieing knows and adopts its ])i-c(lt‘ces- 
sor, and by so doing ajipropriates what its pi e<lecessor adopied.’ 

‘ It is this trick which the nascent thought has of immediately 
taking u}) the expiring thought and adopt ing it which leads to 
tlie appropriation of most of the remoter constituents of the 
self. \\'h(» owns the last self owns the self before tlu' last, for 
what jiossesHcs t he possessor possesses the possessed ’ (7V ct-houk 
of J'fti/c/iolof/p, tluf)). ‘ If there were no passing states of c<msci- 
ousness, then indeed W'e might suppose an abiding principle 
absoluteli one witli itself to be the ceaseless thinker in each 
one of us. Hut, if states of consciousness be acconled as 
realities, no such “ substantial ” identity of the thinker netsl be 
•upfiosed. Yesterday’s and to-da>'s states of consciousness 
have no substantial identity. For when one is here the other 
is irre\o<'ably <lead and gone. But they have a functional 
identity, for lioth know the sann* objects, and so far as the 
by-gone me is one of those obj(>cta they react upon it in an 
identical way, greetifig it and calling it mine, and opposing it 
to all the other things they know. This functional identity 
seems leallv the only sort of identity in the thinker which the 
facts reiimre ns to suppose. Successive thinkers numerically 
distinct, l>ut all aware of the same past in the same waiy, form 
an ade(iii,ii(' \e!iicle for all tlie experience of personal unity 
and saiiiimcss wlm h we actuall> have. And just such a stream 
of successi\e thinkers is the stream of mental states . . .’(if>. 
202 f.). 

This theory ia not open to the objection made 
to that of But another dithculty presents 

1 Naturalwn and Aanosticisrn, I^ect. xv., The lieabn of 
Ends, 191 IT. 


itself when we consider the relation between the 
Egos. Assuming that the jiresent pul.se of the 
.stream i.s able to exerci.se all the functions attri¬ 
buted to the Ego at any moment, the question 
arises, How are we to account for its special char¬ 
acteristics, and for the selection made out of the 
total complex presented at any moment, and thus 
account for the concrete unity or unities then 
manifested ? The present Ego, according to the ac¬ 
count given, is not derived from its predecessors ; 
it does not ‘ inherit ’ the past, hut possesses it by 
an act of appropriation. An Ego is not continued 
in its succe.s.'sor, for it has no substantial identity 
witli it. Each Ego is de.scribed as an isolated 
individual, wliieli ajipears for a moment as a 
medium of unity, and then vanishes, leaving its 
complex object and conative and reactive accom¬ 
paniments—why have these not vanished ?—to be 
apiuopriated by another, and this in turn gives 
place to still another which ap[)ropriates it. 

Does this theory enable us to understand the 
relative permanence and unity of experience ? 
Perhaps we should not take James’s words too 
literally when he says that there is no substantial 
iilentity between yesterday’s and to-day’s states 
of con.seiousness. 'Phe words ‘ substantial ’ and 
‘ identical ’ are amliigiions. James is here refutin*^ 
the theorj^ that the Ego is a substance whicli 
exists independently of what it knows, and re¬ 
mains one and the same over against the (lux of 
experience. But his statements do not simjily 
<leny such a subject. 'Plicy athrm also that the 
successive subjects are dillerent beings, and that 
theie is no continuity of existence between them ; 
wiien one is liero the other is irrevocably dead 
and gone. That tlie past conditions the jiiesent 
be would not deny. ’Yet bow can Miis be if there 
is no identity between pa^t and ju’esent states? 
And how van a jiast state wJiicli is irrevocably 
dead and gone be known and welcomed by tlie 
subject as its own ? 

James seems to make too miieb of bis meta])lior. 
A stream is not adeijuate to repiesent conscious life. 
It empha.Nizes its continuity, and over-empliasizes 
its transilo’iness. Our experience contains rela¬ 
tively pei manent elements. 'The jiast endures in 
the prc^ent. A stiiteof eonseiousness is not a mo- 
iiKMilary existence merely. As a passing phase, 
of couFM?, it endures only for a mmuent. But its 
whole being is mjt summed up in the term ' jaiss- 
iiig pli.a.se.’ Experie.nce is piocess ; so is all else. 

‘ All things tlow.’ No sta.tr oi the existimce of a 
tieo or stone ever, as such, ri'cuis. But the stone 
oi the tree does not ceasi' to exist, and every mode 
it has a.ssumcd shows itsolt in a more or less per¬ 
manent modilieation of Ixung. A subject wliich 
knows a tree as an enduring tkhig mast itself be 
a 1 datively jiermanent Ixdiig. 

But we are not obliged to attribute absolute 
unclianging permanence to tlie subject, and deliiie 
it as a simple indivisible prineijile or entity. It 
must have at h'ast as much conereteness and 
variety of character and as much complexity of 
structure, so to sjieak, as its objects. Moreover, 
tlie eharaeter of tlie Tigo is a diaiiging one. The 
fabric or material of expeiience is undergoing 
frequent transformation, and we cannot but sup¬ 
pose that the Ego is similarly transformed. In¬ 
deed, it is obvious that our cajiacity for kn()\yiim, 
feeling, and doing is being continually modified. 
What appeals to us and compels attention, what 
we choose and reject, our conception of the world 
and our estimate of the things in it, change from 
day to day. The unity and identity of the subject 
cannot, therefore, exclude change. Why should 
a simple and indivisible element be asserted to 
exist m us ? One motive is the desire to give to 
the Ego characteristics quite opposite to those 
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possessed by body. MacTagjj^art argues, on meta¬ 
physical grounds, that such an element gives to 
hnite ex[)erience its peculiar centrality or unity 
of centre.^ But, if this simple element exists, it 
cannot be the subject which knows, feels, and 
does. 

Once we recognize that the subject is not simple 
and indivisible and that it can change, it is no 
insuperable objection to Ward’s tlieory to say that 
the subject may reflect on its activities and may 
desire to change them, thus transferring them for 
the time to the object consciousness. lor subject 
and object are not two substances—entities difi'er- 
ent in kind, d’liey enter into the unity of one 
experience and are insej)arable. 

‘ What a 8ubje(‘t without objecta, or what oblects without a 
subject, would he, ia indeed, as we are often told, unknowable ; 
for in truth the knowledge of either a}iart is a contradiction’ 
(Ward, Naturalisin and Agnoaticisrn, ii. 112). ‘ I^et what ma^ be 
outside experience, if there can be anything, and the supposi¬ 
tion is not nonsense, at least there cannot be bare subjects 
lying in wait for objects, nor objects that by definition never 
are positively objects' (ib. 128 f.). 

See also artt. Consciousness, Personality, 
Self-existence. 

Litkratcrk.—I n addition to the works already cited, reference 
may be made to monographs and commentaries on the works 
of the authors mentioned, and also to the Histones of Philo¬ 
sophy under their names. For a psyc hological account of the 
processes by which the consciousness of self originates and 
develops, see W. K. Clifford, Seeing and Thinking'^, London, 
1880 ; J. Royce, Stndieg of Good and Kxnl^ New York, IHIKS ; 
G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology, Ixjndon, 1898-90; J. M. 
Baldwin, Social and Ethical 1 ntcrprctations^, New' York, l'.)07 , 
W. McDougall, An Introduction to the Study of Social Psy¬ 
chology, London, 1909. DaVID PHILLIPS. 

EGOISM.—AdiHtinction inay bo drawn between 
theoretical and practical egoi.sm. [a] 'riicorctical 
egoism, usually called Subjective Idealism or 
Solipsism [q.v.), is the theory which maintains tliat 
liis own individual Kgo is llie only being that a 
man can logically assert to exist. For he can know 
only what is in his own mind ; and, since his know¬ 
ledge does not extend beyond the states of his own 
being, he lias no valid ground for asserting the 
existefiee of otlier being.s. Of course, itisahsuid 
for any one to tliiiik (hat he is the only being in 
existence ; and, in order to escape the absunlity 
and to make it intelligible how we know beings 
other than ourselves, we must assume, it is main¬ 
tained, that our experience is not of our owm states 
merely. 

‘ The escape is simple once we recognize that experience from 
the outset involves both subject and objec’t, both self and other ; 
and t hat the dilTerentiation of both factors proeeeds pari passu ’ 
(J. VVard, I'he Realm of Ends, 1911, p. 129; cf. also F. II. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality^, 1897, ch. xxi.). 

(b) Ih'jictical Egoism, according to Kant (Anfbro- 
pologie, § 2), has three forms—logical, aesthetic, 
and moral resjiectively. The logical egoist con¬ 
siders it unnecessary to bring his own judgment to 
the test of another’s understanding. Protagoras, 
for exam])le, is said to have taught that ‘ man is 
tlie measure of all things, of the existence of things 
that are, and of the non-existence of things (hat 
are not’; that ‘things are to you such as they 
appear to you, and are to me such as they ajipcar 
to me, for you and 1 are men’ (Plato, Tticoitctus, 
152 A, Jowett’s tr.). The aesthetic egoist is 
fully satislied with his own taste (cf. the saying, 

‘ J)e gustibiis non est disjmtandiini’). The moral 
egoist makes himself the end of all his activities. 
Nothing is valuable unless it benefits him. Its 
moral application is what we have usually in mind 
when we speak of egoism. In ethical works it is 
contrasted with altruism {q,v.), concern for the 
good of others. 

Egoism, as an ethical theory, maintains that the 
standard of conduct for the individual is his own 
good on the whole. It should be distinguished 
from the directly egoistic or egotistic attitude of 
1 Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, § 85 ff. 


mind to life = mere scHishness. A man is usually 
called egoistic or egotistic in so far as his inclina¬ 
tions and purposes are immediately and exclusively 
directed towards himself (cf. Meredith’s E<joist). 
Such egoism may he independent of any tlu^ory as 
to what is right or reasonable. It may he excmj)li. 
fled by a child or liy a thoughtless man ; and nwiy 
take the form of choosing what is most agreealile 
or least painful at the time of action, without any 
thought of life as a whole. On the other hand, it 
may he the result of cool deliberation and con¬ 
centrated purpose. Thoroughgoing egoism of this 
kind is seldom or never met with. ‘ Selfishness’ is 
not, indeed, a logical consequence of ethical 
egoism. It is not inconsistent with the latter to 
cultivate a ‘disinterested’ regard for others and 
for their welfare. For too great and direct regard 
for self-intere>t may lead to a narrowing of the 
scope of life which is incompatible with tlie greatest 
indivulual well-being. The hedoriistie egoist who 
seeks his own hapjaiuiss too keenly is in danger of 
defeating his own end.^ A man euneeined to save 
his soul may attain his end most ellectively by 
trying to save others, and by forgetting that he 
has a soul to save: losing inti'rest in himself, he 
limls himself. By dying lie lives. Hence Kthit'al 
Egoism, or higoism as a tlicoiy of the good or of 
wliat is right and reasonable, does not necessarily 
imjily ‘ sellisliness.* 

Etliicai ('goists are generally dogmatic ; i.e. they 
do not seek to justify the individual’s right to make 
his own good the standard of life, or, in ulhei 
w'onls, to show tliat such a view is a reasoiiahlo 
one for him to take. Such justification is not, 
[lerhaps, thought to be necessary. 'I’he reasonahJe- 
iiess of seeking our own gmotl is taken for granted. 
A reason is supposed to he needed for considering 
the good of otliers when inclination does not in¬ 
duce, or necessity compel, a man to do so. Even 
1 hi tier says 

‘ that our ideas of happiness and misery are of all our ideas the 
nearest and most important to us . . . that, thoug^h virtue or 
moral reetituife does iniieed consist in affection to and pursuit 
of what is right and good, as such ; yet, when we sit down in a 
cool hour, we can neither Justify to ourselves this or any other 
pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, 
or at least not contrary to it ’ (Sermon xi.). 

That the egoist should seek Ids own good as one 
of his ends requires no justification. Every justifi¬ 
cation is secondary and derivative ; whereas the 
appeal for his own good is to each one immediate, 
and it is intuitively evident tliat li(‘ should seek it. 
The appeal of the good of others is not so direct; 
nor is it so immediately evident that one should 
uomote it except when others are lioiiiid to him 
)y such intimate ties as make tlieir wiilfare in¬ 
teresting to him in the same way as his own is. 
Conseiiuently, when, from any eaus(g natural and 
social claims are weak or repudiated, egoistic 
theories of life tend to win recognition. 'Die 
Cynics, c.g.^ lived during the decline of the Greek 
city-State, and Hobbes (15S8-1679) during (he 
social disorganization attending the Revolution in 
England. Spinoza was ostracized for his tlico- 
logical views ; Sehojienhauer and Nietzsche were 
constitutionally Ishiinudites. 

Egoism is based, e.xplicitly or implicitly, on an 
‘atomistic’ concept ion of society; every social 
whole is comiioscu of individuals, the nature of 
each one of whom is to pieserve his own life, to 
seek his own good, to satisfy his own desires ; and 
good and evil are relative to the individual, 'riiere 
IS nothing good or evil ahsohitely. Both jire- 
suppositions are exyilicit in Hobbes : 

‘The object of the voluntary acts of every man is “gome goml 
to himself (Lr/waf/id/i, ell. xiv.) ‘ Whalsocver is the olijeet 
of any man’s appetite or (iesire, tliat is it whieh he for his h'l-rt 
calleth “ good " ; and the object of his hate and averHioii^ " evil ” ; 
and of his contempt “ vileand “ inconsideral))*.." For thosa 

1 Cf. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 1893, p. 49. 
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words of good, evil, and contemptible are ever used with relation 
to the person that useth tlieni ; there being nothing simply and 
absolutely so ; nor any common rule of good aiul evil, to be 
taken from the nature of the objects tliemselves; but from the 
person of the man . , (ib. ch. vi.). ‘The “right of nature,” 
which writers commonly call jus naturale, is the liberty each 
man hath, to use his own power, as he will himself, for the pre¬ 
servation of his own nature ; that is to say, of his own life ; and 
conse(|U('ntly, of doing an>'thing which in his own jndgmen* 
and reason lie shall coticei\ e to be the aptest means thereunto, 

‘ Whensoever a man traiisferreth hi.s right, or renounceth it, it 
IB either in consideration of some right reciprocally transferred 
to himself or for some other good he hopeth for thereby ' (id. 
ch, xiv.). 

Sociaj life was impossible while men exercised this 
liberty. Consequently they divested themselves of 
the rimlit of doing what they liked in consideration 
of tlie fact that others did the same. This ‘ .social 
contract’ is tiie basis of community life. Throu^di 
it men pa.ssed from the natural state, in which 
every man was at war with every other man, to a 
state of peace. The ohlignition to obey laws rests 
on this contract and on the authority and power 
which the Coverriment possesses in virtue of it to 
enforce tiimii. Obedience to Divine ordinaiu'cs 
(whether learned from Nature or Itcvelation) like¬ 
wise depends on a recot^nition of the Divine 
authority and power to enforce them by pains and 
penalties. 

'The relativity of good and evil to desire and 
aversion respectively is taught by Bent ham and 
his followers. They maintain, moreover, that each 
one desires iileasure only and freedom from paiii.^ 
Thus J. S. Mill writes: 

‘I believe that fhese sources of evidence [practised eeIf-<*on- 
aciousncHS and .self-observation, assisted tiy observation of 
othersl, impartially’ consulted, will declare that desiring a thing 
and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it a.s pain¬ 
ful, are phenomena I'ntirely ins(‘p<arab!e, or rather two parts of 
the same plienomcnon ; in stiudnesa of language, two (li/Tercnt 
mofles of naming the same psycliological fact: that to think of 
an object as desiiable (unless for the sake of its conseipiem'es), 
and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the same thing ; and 
that to desire anything, e\copt in proportion as the id(‘a of it is 
ph'asant, is a pliysieal and metaphysical impossibility’ {Uiili- 
tananism, ed, 1901, ch, iv, p. 1^)8), 

Ni(3tzselie’H account of the good aimed at by the 
iiulividujil differs from the accounts both of Ilobhes 
and of the Hedonists : 

‘ I’sychologists should bethink themselves before putting* 
down the instinct of self-preservation as the cardinal instinct 
of an organic' lieing. A living thing .seeks above all to discharge 
its strength—life itself i.s the Will to Power ; self-jireservation is 
onl\' one of the indirect and most frequent results thereof’ 
{Pieyond Good and Evil, Kng. tr., Kdinhurgh, 1907, g 13). 

On comparing the re[>resentative opinions given 
above, it becomes evidiuit that Ej^oisin is not 
necessarily associated with any particular theory 
of tlie nature of tlie good ; ana that, moreover, in 
any of its forms it cannot he established hy a 
isychological analysis of the nature of desire, or 
)y an examination of the ends that men actually 
seek. Modern psychological investigations have, 
indeed, made it increasingly evident that the 
human consciousness is not under the control of 
any one principle except at a highly reflective 
stage of intellectual life. Men have various im¬ 
pulses directed to (lifferent objects, and they are not 
reduced to the unity of a system, or subordinated 
as means to one end. And, even when such unity 
exists, the governing principle is regulative only in 
a general way. It does not enter as a constituent 
element into all purposive actions and directly 
subordinate them as means to itself. Unity of aim 
is an ideal rather than an actual principle—a fact 
to which the conception ‘ought’ bears witness. It 
would he a more correct account of what actually 
happens to say that psychological egoism, when¬ 
ever it exists, is a consequence of a more or less 
conscious ethical egoism, than to say that ethical 
1 Hobbes also says th.at desire is always accompanied hv some 
pleasure more or less ; pleasure is ihe ‘appearance or sense of 
good,’ and ‘displeasure’ the ‘appearance or sense of evil' 
{Leviathan, ch. vi.). Spinoza’s view is similar. But both 
writers lay stress on self-preservation as tiie fundamental 
Impulse. 


egoism is ba.sed on psychological egoism. For men 
aim consistently at their own good, to the extent 
tliat they have definite conceptions of themselves 
and of t!»c nature of the good wliich will satisfy 
tliem. Ethics is the systematic study of this good ; 
and its teacliing will acquire scientific exactness 
only when the nature of the individual man in 
relation to his fellows and the rest of the universe 
is clearly understood. 

If the egoist’s attitude is dogmatic, his ethics ig 
fundamentally merely a statement of his own con- 
viction.s, and he cannot ho reasoned with. But, 
wlien he tries to justify his conviction, he may he 
rea.soned with, and, po.ssihly, convinced of error. 
The egoist is trying to give a reasonable basis to 
his theory when he rests it on a [isychological 
analysis of the nature of desire. His attcnijit is, 
as we have seen, not successful. He might yet 
maintain that he has an immediate and ultimate 
intuition that he should seek his own good whether 
he aetually does so or not. It may he safely said, 
in nqily to this, that other men would not recog¬ 
nize the validity of the egoist's intuition, especially 
if hi.s good is to he obtained at their expense. 
Further, he ought consistently to admit that every 
otlier individual’s good is an ultimate end for liim- 
lelf, and that it shoiihl he recognized as such hy all. 
And, if this he admitted, does it not follow that the 
good of all should he resjieeted hy eacli, and that, 
therefore, a limit is set to individual self-seelung? 
The egoist’s contention would tlien bo oiialified 
into the statement that he should seek his own 
good, hut in such a v ay as not to interfere with 
.similar self-seeking on the j)art of others. 

Enrther, it may he urged that the atomistic con¬ 
ception of human life is false. Human societies 
are not mere aggregates. A man is not self-eon- 
tained ; no sharp line of division can he drawn 
hi'tween his life and interests and (hose of others 
(cf. art. Fajo). He is a member of an organic 
whole. The comjilete good is the good of the whole 
of wliich he is a mem her. The full realization of 
his interests is at the same time the full realization 
of the interests of others. Hence his good is no 
fiurcly private and [icrsonal matter. It is true 
(hat sometimes there is an appearance of conflict. 
Whether the conllict is necessary is a large ques¬ 
tion which cannot he discussed here. In an ideal 
state, as H. Spencer [Data of Ethirs\ 1879, cli. xi.) 
points out, there would be no eontliet. And even 
now men exist who seem to find that they more 
nearly realize their true good hy denying what 
a{){)ear to be their private interests and acting for 
the sake of others. They so identify themselves 
with their State or Church that they are content 
to die in order that the institution may live and 
tlourish. The surrender of life is not felt to he self- 
sacrifice hut self-realization, and it is often made 
with no thought of recomjiense in a future life. 

Litkraturb.—M ost modern writers on Ethics discuss Eg-oism. 

In addition to the work.s already cited the reader may consult: 

F. H. Bradley, Ethieal Studies, London, 1876; Felix le 
Dantec, L'E(joisyne. base de toute socUti, Pari^ 1912 ; G. E. 
Moore, Prinnpia Ethica, Cainbrid^, 1903; F. Paulsen, A 
System of Ethics, London, 1899 ; H. Kashdall, The Theory oj 
Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907 ; Max Stirner, Der Einzige und 
sein Eigenthum, Leipzig, 1892; A. E. Taylor, The Problem 
of Conduct, Ijondon, 1901; art.t. Cynics, Niktzsciib, Schopen- 

haubr. David Phillips. 

EGOISM (Buddhist).—The inquiry whether the 
motives, sources, or springs of action are or are not 
exclusively egoistic, or self-interested, whether or 
not ‘altruism ’ may rank as a twin in .such springs, 
or whether there are yet other sources, is so char¬ 
acteristic of modern ethics that it is not strange 
if no corresponding discussion be found in early 
Buddhism, any more than in other early philoso¬ 
phical and religious traditions. Such discussions 
are the corollaries of a synthesis which belongs 
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more esRontially to the past two centuries than to 
any others we can name—that of indivi<l\ials and 
of peoples as solidaires one of another. They liave 
sprung from a time, wlien, in (ieorge Eliot’s words, 
'ideas were niakiiiif fresh armies of themselves, and the univer- 
Bal kinship was declaring itself fiercely ; • • • when the soul of 
man was waking to pulses whic,h >iad for centuries been lieating 
in him unheard, until their full sun made a new life of terror or 
of joy' (l)anu'l Dcronda). 

Herein may possibly lie a sounder basis of his¬ 
torical division in ethical theory than, with Mar- 
tinean, to (ind in a jisychological basis the true 
dichotomizing ])rinciple of the ethical systems of 
pre-Christian and [lost-Christian thought. His 
generalization is sound only as long jis we turn our 
back on not only one part of in c-Christian ethical 
thought, but on by far the most considerable part. 
In his strange statement, ‘It is curious that 
psychological ethics are altogether peculiar to 
Christendom ’ (italics his), the whole world of 
Oriental thought is ignored.^ To tfike India only : 
in Vedantist ethics, the ethical ideal, growing up 
with the evolution of thought, is emphatically 
subjective. The creative and presiding [lower of 
the universe became identilied with the psychical 
principle in man ; salvation lay in the peisonal 
recognition of this identity-—* the linding self to be 
Atman’(Dens,sen); and the ethical vjilue of actions 
was reckoned less ac(!oiding to an objective scale 
of utility than according to a subjective*, calculus of 
their significance, in cost and result, to the doer.'-^ 
Buddhist ethic is no less strongly and consciously 
psycholomcal (scui Desire [Hiuhliii^t]). Its vi*‘\vs 
on the self were dillerent from those of Vedantism. 
It denied any immanence, in the wholly ami con¬ 
stantly changing living organism, physical and 
mental, of an eternal, unchanging, impassive {i.e. 
HU])er-passive) principle, 'bhe ‘I’ {ego, aham) of 
agency was a convenient abstraction of thought, a 
convention of popular speech, as when we say ^ it 
rains.’ As a metaphysical, rather than an ethical, 
subject, but one of cardinal importance in Jhiddhist 
doctrine, the Ego is dealt with under Self, SoUE. 
Under the present title we are concerned with the 
attitude of its ethical doctiine towards that which, 
in theory or practice;, is called ‘egoism.’ All ihe 
materials, in fact, for our modern ethical di^enssam 
of egoism and altruism are present in Buddhism ; 
and, since the sources of those materials are still 
80 imperfectly acces.sihle, and so inade(piately ex¬ 
ploited, it is oy no means im[)ossibie that we may 
yet discover, or come upon, such discu.ssiun. We 
may nevcrthele.ss allirm this much : that it forms 
no such predominant feature as is the case in 
modern ethical works. It is as if the pulses of 
that full social consciousness to which we have 
referred above were beating latent and unheard. 
The struggle of early culture was for the indivi¬ 
dual to ‘ lind himself,’ even as it is to-day. The 
intervening strug^gle has been to lind one’s brother. 
In a brief provisional inquiry like the present, the 
best course suggesting itself is to indicate : (1) the 
presence in Buddhist scriptures of the materials 
aforesaid, or, let us say, of channels in ethical 
thought on the lines of the modern cleavage; 
(2) any modifn^ation in that thought due to the 


And, though bad and good actions are so teimcd 
in virtue of the painful or ]>lcasurable resiilt.s they 
entail respectively on the agent, yet they are 
shown actually to consist in immoral and moral 
actions rcspcctii idy—that is to say, in actions con¬ 
sidered as aflecting others. 

The three bad ‘ roots’ are greed, hate, and want 
of int(‘lligence ; the other t hree are tludr opposites 
—detachment, love, and intelligence. In Pali they 
read lohfui, dosa, moha ; alohha, adosa, a))whu. A 
frequent synonym for the first is ruga (‘lust,’ 

‘ passion,’ understood very generally) ; for the 
third, avijjd (‘ignorance’); for the lifth, mettd 
(‘love,’ ‘charity, ‘amity’); for the sixth, pafvld 
(‘insight,’ ‘wisdom'). So radical and inclusive, 
as sources of all human faults and follies and con¬ 
sequent sullering, are the lirst three held to be, 
that the extinction of them, that is to say, letting 
action procc'cd solely from their three opposites, is 
one of the few ])ositive detinitions given of nibhdna 
[nirvana 

No reduction is attempted of either triplet to 
any more ultimate gro\ind of action. But the 
lii^t-iiame<i of the six a[)proximates cJoscly to that 
manifestation of organic life, so signiticant in 
Buddhist et hies, calhsl tanhd, unregenerate desire, 
want, apj>etite, craving (see Desire [Buddhist]). 
'J'anhn is —by tlie gn'at scholastic, Buddhagho^a 
( 7 . e.) —tm me<l inillft also, but it is of the whole 
round of le-birth that it is calledtheroot(naf^a- 
midohhida tanhd). It is itself rooted in, or the 
ell(*cl, of, .sensuous contact—‘ because of contact, 
.sen.sation, because of .sensation, craving.’ The 
result of craving is grasping {updddna)—SL term 
wdiich, in its double .sense of tlie act just named, 
and the fact of requisite stutV or fuel, becomes a 
mental hieroglyphic or word-})icture, to indicate 
how the ^na/nojirompted will and action servo to 
re-kindle once more, in a new ‘hccoming’ or 
coming-to-be (bhava), the fires of life, d'his tanhd 
is fairly apiuoxirnate to egoism, considered as the 
instinct and impulse of self-pre.servation. Butin 
that one form ol it as vibhavatanhd, described by 
the commentators as the lust of self-annihilation, 
its connotation is widiu than that of the lust of 
life, and it is perhajis better to consider its mean¬ 
ing as wanting, lusting, or craving in general; the 
lust of life and the pleasures of life, earthly or 
celestial, being its predominant manifestation. 

Now, if the hundred equivalent terms and meta¬ 
phors describing lobha in the I)hamm(t-sahgani^ be 
consulted, it will be seen that lobha and tanhd are 
practically coincident in meaning. Still, the latter 
term is not used in describing the three roots or 
conditions of bad kamma or action, as is lobha or 
rd(fa. In parables drawn from i)lant-life, tanhd 
functions not as root, but as the moi.sture wliieh is, 
together with suitable soil, an essential cofidition of 
growth.* As related to the other two root s, lobh/x or 
tanhd is itself a root or condition of inimical actions. 

‘ Thvis it l8 Ananda,’ the Buddha is described aa aayinv, ‘ that 
comes into being because of sensation, pursuit because 


in Buddhist scriptures of the materials of cra^inir train because of pursuit, decision because of tram 

^ — ^ desire and pas.sion (c/iAandardf/a) because of decision, tenacity 

becavise of desire and passion, possession because of tenacity, 
avarice because of posse.ssion, watch and ward because of 
avarice, and manv a bad and wicked state of thinys arising 
’ ' > - -blows and 


a-pHvehic or anti-animistic standpoint; (3) any from keeping watch 
evtiLion in Bncldhisni with respect to egoistic and "ii. 66)-^ 

altruistic theory. passage that was a few centurieH laler paralleled by St James a 

I. We hnd in the Pali Pitakas a dehmte theory account of the relation between tajiha and strife (Ja 41 •). 
witii respect to the ‘springs of action.’ These are root-principle of^ dosa, hero 

termed Ae^w(‘condition,’ ‘cause’h or ' .r t . a 


___ or mula (‘ root’), operating with that of lobha, is deeper seated than 

or niddna (‘source’). They are six in number hostile acts, and is the temperamental state 

three being ‘roots’ of good, three of bad action.* disposition of natural aversion, misanthrony, 
1 Martineau Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 188.% i. 14. anti-social feeling, expre.ssed in Buddhist psyclio- 

ap UeusseD, AUgern.Gesch.d. Philosophie,i.'iihv\p7Ag, 1907), pa{igha, resistance, opposition, aversion. 

Coinpend. of Philosophy, London, 1910, p. 2/9ff. 


3 S. Z. Aung, op. at. 88. 
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As related to inoha, lobha^ or Justing after faisi 
ffoods and ends, is aided by tlie errant groping anc 
dim vision, denoted l)y the former term. Thin 
the verses ascribed to Mahapajapati (aunt am 
foster-mother of the Buddha] run : 

‘ Oh ! hut 'tifl lonjf I’ve wandered down all time, 

Not knowiriLT how and what thiiigH really were, 

And nevor lindinjf what I needed sore. 

Hut now (nine e.ses have seen th’ K\alted One, 

Now have I understood how ill doth eoine. 

CVavinjf, the c^use, in me is dried up. . . 

(Therii/dthd, 157f.)l 

2. Taking next the three caust's of good or mora 
action, it is not possible to reduce tliem to simpler 
terms. They are at least as ultimate as conation, 
feeling, and cognition. Alobha, or detachment, is 
not so negative as it sounds. Essentially a state 
of mind and heart which does not grasj) at, or cling 
to, it is the condition of all generous and dis¬ 
interested action.^ Such a state is likened to the 
free mobility of a dewdrop on the glaucous sniface 
of a lotus-leaf. Ado.sa is synijiathy, altruistic 
tenderness, care, and forbeaiance, tiie dyd-m) of 
St. Paul. Avxoha is the clarity of mind allirmed 
in the foregoing verses. Anyone of these three, 
according to the Patthuna, may condition, in\olve, 
and lead to the ollu^r two—‘ Because of nUdAui, 
[arises] adom^ amolut,^ etc. {Dnka-palthdna^ 1) ; 
but this is all. 

We may trace self-interested and other-interested 
motiv(*s in acts condit ioned by one or more of these 
six, but the six are not rcducilile to the one principle 
or the other. The good of s(df and that of ot hms, 
as the end and ri'sult of aidion, are freipiently met 
with in the Pitakas, but not as basic principles. 
For instance, the two form jiart of a fourfold 
cleavage in classifying human beings : 

'There are four olnsses of per.soriH in the world: those, 
namely, wlio live neither for their own g’ood, nor for that of 
others ; those who live for I,he j^ood of others, not for their own 
ffood ; those who live for thtur own good only ; those who live 
for the good both of themselves and of others.’ 

Of these four, the first are compared to a charred 
and rotten log, good for nothing. Of the rest, the 
scale of value is noteworthy. 'J'ho .secoml, or 
altruist, is bidder than tiie lirst; the third, or 
egoist, is better than the altruist. The fourth, 
whom II. Sidgwick w'ould have called a uiiiversal- 
istic hedonist, is tlie best of all. Wlnm, however, 
we read further, the explanation of living for, or 
being concerned with, one’s own and others’ good 
shows that we are not dealing with egoists as we 
should understand them. The class who study 
their own good only are those persons who, while 
seeking to extirpate rnga, dos/t, mvha in llnmi- 
selvcs, do not habitually exhort others to do the 
same. Those who study otheis’ good only are 
such as exhort others to extirpate the conditions 
of bad acts, while not themselves trying to do .so. 
A similar distinction is drawn with respect to 
other moods of ethical endeavour, showing that the 
Dhamnia contained no enconragenH'nt for linen- 
light ened, worldly, or sensual self-interest.^ 

Another classitication in self- and other-regard, 
occurring several times, is that of persons who 
inflict pain or hardsliij) on sidf and (heir fellow- 
men. The same fourfold division is followed, hnt 
only the doubly negative class is commended. To 
these belong the .self-compicrors, the saints, those 
who have m’oii vibhftnuA hispecially is the dual 
regard for self and others juit forward as conduct 
conditioned by the sixth ‘root,’ amoha {ox jmnnd). 
One who is mastered by greed, etc., devises what 
is injurious to himself, to others, to both. One 
who has not cleared away the ‘ live hindrances’— 
sensual desire, ill will, ignorance, etc.—has too 

1 Tr. in O. A. F. Rhys Davlda, Psabns of the Early BuddhisUi, 
London, 1000, i. 89. 

2 S. Z. Aung, op. cit. 279 f. 3 Ahq. Nik. ii. 95 ff. 

* For insUnce, ih. 205 ff. 


weak insigJit to know his own ^ood, others’good, 
or both ; he who has cleared tliem away ‘ knows 
what is the good of both even as it really is.’^ 
(xenerally speaking, the balance of ends is stated 
in such wolds as the verse, ‘He seeketh both his 
own and others’ good ’; ^ and in the Buddha’s 
words: ‘ Contemplating either one’s owm good, or 
that of others, or hotli, is sullicient motive for 
setting alniut it strenuously.’* But, while the 
early Buddhist lield that morality was the basis of 
all spiritual growth, and that benevolence was 
e.ssential to the increase of one’s own happiness, he 
did not, as Sidgwick says of Comte, ‘seriously 
trouble liimself to argue with egoism, or to weigh 
carefully the amount of happiness that might be 
generally attained by the satisfaction of egoistic 
irojicnsities duly regulated’ {History of Ethics, 
^ondon, 1887, p. 257). Thus the Buddha is repre¬ 
sented as giving ethical advice to questioners per¬ 
plexed by rival doctrines, as follows: 

‘ Let your verdict not he guided by tradition, precedent, 
custom, or dialei’tic. Test the doctrines, each for himself, 
whether they will conduce to happiness or the reverse. For 
yon know well that the conduct conducive to happiness is the 
conduct that is conditioned by detachment, by love, by intelli¬ 
gence ; and tliat the conduct conducive to sorrow is conditioned 
by greed, iiatc, and illusion. These impel men to take life, 
steal, live urichastely, tell lies, and stir others up to do the like. 
Those impel men to avoid doing these things.’* 

In more detailed expositions of ethical disposi¬ 
tion and conduct, the term nearest to our ‘ selfish¬ 
ness’ is perhaps marchariya. The derivation is 
from a stem signifying madness or infatuation, 
hut the dominant feature in the disposition so 
(‘ailed .MM*ms to be meanness, the opposite of mag¬ 
nanimity, a grudging spirit. The content of the 
term is, however, expounded in part liy other 
terms indicative of a sellish nature, of one that, 
spiending itself over all its own gettings, says 
‘ iMine he it, not another’s,’ and of one that would 
hinder generosity in others. Another such ancil- 
‘ary term signilies a styj^tic or contracted state 
with regard to others’ n(‘eds.® 

(.)ther aspects of egoism—self-interest, self-con- 
eit, self-seeking, self-reference—are all repre¬ 
sented in Buddhist doctrine. The term sadatthn, 
one’s own good, advantage, or interest, is used 
invariably, we believe, in the approved sense of 
‘enlightened’ self-interest, includin*^ ‘personal’ 
salvation. Thus, in one of the usual descriptions 
of the elect or peifc'cted, it is said : 

‘ They who arc arahant8, wlio have dcstr(»yc(l the intoxicants 
wlio have lived the life, have done that wiiuh waa to 
je done, iuive laid nHide tlie burden, iiave won their own salva- 
lon (anupjiattd-mdatthn),' etc.® 

Self-conceit, or indnct, is thus described : 

‘ ('onreitat the thougiit “ I am the belter man,”—“ I am a« 
good (as tbev],”—“ I am lowly ”—all such fancies, overween- 
ng vanitv, arrogance, pride, llag-llaunt ing, assumption, deshe 
)f the heart for self-advertisement .—this is called vidna.''^ 
Now, nunid was quite i[ieom|iatihle with soduttha. 
Sclf-eoneeit did not arise in the bosom of him wlio 
la.d won his highest gain. As with some jihases 
jf evangelical Christianity, so wilh Biic lism, it 
a as customary for one attaining to the conscioiis- 
less of salvation to testify to the same. Two dis- 
Jiples thus attaining are lelaUal to have waited on 
he Buddha., and repeated the formula quoted 
above : 

‘ Lord, he who is arahant, who has . . . won sahution, who 
las utterly destrov ed the fetters of becoming (re-hirl h), who Is 
IV jH-rfect knowledge (miaricipated, to him it docs not occur— 
‘There is that is better tlian I, equal to me, inferior to me.” 
\nd, they saluting and pasnirig out of the congreg-ation, the 
tuddha speaks : “ Even so do men of true breed declare aflfld 
gnosis): they tell of their salvation (attha), but they do not 
>nng in the ego (attn)." ’ » 

Two other disciples, more notable than these, 

1 Ahg. Nik. 1. 158, 21(5, etc. 2 Sayhy. Nik. i. 222. 

8 Jb. ii. 29 ; A fig. Nik. iv. 134. * Ai\g. Nik. i. 18Hff. 

8 C. A. F Rh)8 Davids, Bud. Psychol. Ethics, 299 f. 

® Saiiiy. Nik. v. 145. 

7 C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. Psychol. Ethics, 299. 

^ A fiq Nik. iii. 359. 
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testify in their talk to this eontrast between saint- 
ship and self-refereuco. Ananda coininents on 
ISaripntta’s beautiful expression and demeanour, 
and asks ; 

* What have you been occupied with to-day?’ ‘ I have been 

dwelling prartisni^^ )h(tna, brother, and there arose in 

me ne\er tlic thoujihl, " It is J who attain or / who emerge.” ’ 

‘ That is beca>i8e all ei^^oistic tendeiu-ies in the venerable 8iri- 
puttu have lon^ been rooted out,' responds Ananda.i 

Not only do we lind this unobtnision of the ej^o 
(H)mmended, but we also read of the Ibiddha, when 
the self had been obtruded, divertin'^ the j)oint of 
the ejiisode to altruistic re^oird. I'he story is told 
in the Uddna, a little manual of short episodes 
flaming a nielrical logion, how the king of Kosala 
And his wife discuss the jiossibly current Vedantist 
text, that the self, the immanent ileity, is dearer 
than all else.* It is possi)>le that the metaphysic 
implied is more in line with that of the Christian 
t(ixt, ‘ What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ (Mt 10'*^^). Anyhow, the king mentions 
the conversation to the Huddha, who thereuj)on 
replies; 

‘ The whole wide world wo traverse with our thouj^ht, 

Nor come on aip^ht more d» a.r lo each than Self. 

Since aye so dear the Self to other men, 

Let the Self laver hann tic other inan.‘^ 
Etymologically speaking, tigo-ism is more than 
paraileled in Indian linguistic. 'The oblii|ue cases 
of the persomil pronoun yield derivatives as well 
as tlie nominative. 'I'lius we have (tluiin-hdrit, 
‘ I-makei',’ and also ui'tnutu/cdni, ‘ mine-maker,’ 
main<(ttam^ ‘ miiie-ne^>,’ (i-indmn, ’having nought 
of “mine”,’ i.i\ calling nothing, or wnliing no¬ 
thing to he, miiH', ete. It is in eonnexion with 
thes(* last terms that we lind egoism as sedt 
seeking (huilt ^^ilh, that is to stiy, with that laiger 
Holf which has annexed and idciititiial with itself 
the things a nnan possesses {\\. James, Frinc, 
Fh'ychulotj London, IPOo, i. ‘JO'Jll’.)• 

* Unlike, these two, and far ajiart they dwell : 

The jfoodman kecjuiui: uifc and he who nu'mht 
Doth call lus own {(imanio), the saint. Uindiei-kod 
The lawman hurteth other lives, the sa^m 

In self-restraint protecteth all that lives. 


He who doth never think “ 'Th mine ! ” ; 

Nor “Others hav'o j^otteii some! huiK'! ” ; tlimketh thus: 

There’s nau^dit tor me ! no “mmeness” (inauiattmn) hcinif 
found 

In him, he hath no cause to suffer ^o-ief.'< 

3 . The lirst-named term of these derivativies, 
(dutin-hard, undeigoes an interesting evolution in 
Indian thought, hut the el Ideal [lart it plays is 
slight. Ill the (older) Chhandogya Upauij^ad, it is 
eqiiivalent to the Atnatn, or soul (toneeived as the 
immanent Divinity. Put into our metajihysical 
idiom, the one passage referring to it runs thus : 

‘ Under the aspect of a plr}un/i, the sum total of 
our pm'ci'ptions is Sedf, is I-makiug. ® In seveial 
later Upanisads the term recurs, but in the psy¬ 
chological sense attached to it in the Sankhya 
philosojihy. d’hat is to say, it is a mental organ, 
or function, evolved from matter, and mediating 
lietween the material and the spiritual, or ]>re- 
Beiiting external expeiieiiee as so many ‘ intcl- 
ligihU's ’ to the soul or self.^ Its occurrence in the 
Buddhist scriptures is coiilined practically to one 
phrase rcjieated in a few stdfds of tw^o Nikayas. 
The meaning of the phrase is invariahly that of 
the older Uiianisad. It has two slightly varying 
forms : ‘ mind involved in I-making-mine-making 
conceit and ‘ the bias of I-making-mine- 

making conceit.’ The context is concerned with 
the problem of practical philosoiiliy and religion ; 
how, given the recipient organism ami the world 
of exfornal impression.s, to attain sjiiritual free¬ 
dom and not to sutler the conceit of self-reference 
to arise. All assumption of a self, soul, or ego 


1 .Sad??/. JViT. lii. 235 f. „,rj- .7 

2 BrhaddraTryaka, 1. 4, 8. ^ « oc 

4 Sutta-Nipata, verse 951. / ( fdi. L p /. 26 

K Ga-be, Die Sdiokhya-Philosophie, Leipzi'^-, is.)4, p. 7 ff. 
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{(it tit, (ih(tjn), as any part of the organ ism or itu 
imjiressions, is to he extruded.^ 

It is possible that the function assigned to 
aham-kdrit in animistic psychology was contmii- 
porary with the foregoing. Ihit there is 110 allu¬ 
sion to it, as a psychological fallacy or otheiwise, 
in Buddhist psychology. 

But aiiti-cgoistical teaching nowhere resolves 
itself into a ]jositive doctrine of altruism. 'I'he 
solvents a})plied, in Buddhism, to the animistic 
creed of iinmoital, unchanging Divine soul within 
one I)ody after another have been (hisi rihed as the 
destruction of individuality. The object, how¬ 
ever, was not expressly the breaking down of 
sniritual barriers hoLween one individuality and 
lliose of its fellow-mem We may, again, aj»ply to 
the Buddha Siiigwick’s description of Comte’s 
view’s {op. ('it. p. LV)7) : 

‘A flupreiiie iitiquHstioimig' Bolf-cttwotion, in which all per¬ 
sonal calciilaLions are suppresHcd, is an esseiiLial feature of his 
iiKtral ideal.’ 

The s(df-devotion, liowever, is not nltiuistic, but 
to the higln^st good, for self and others, as lu^ con- 
(‘civ'cil it : the good that lay in the perfecting and 
the pcrtection (and tlicudiy the completion) of 
life. And this was ulLimat'‘ly a task to be carried 
out by ca< h man for liimsclt. 

‘ I only may achieve the task ; herein 
None otlur may accomplish auj^lii for me.’* 

On the other band, the aecomjilishing lay essen¬ 
tially in a lif(‘ based on otlier-iegarding virtues, 
and, in all eases whore tcmpeiament or inlirmities 
dill not forbid, in niinisttu ing to the spiritual and 
temporal needs of otluus. Comhined, moreover, 
w ith moral conduct and service, was the altruistic 
side of the cout(>mplative disciplines, on which 
considerable emphasis is laid. ’I'liis consisted in a 
.systematic irradiation or mental snllinsion {phnr- 
oz/a) of other bi'iiigs, starting lium one iierson or 
gioup and expanding the lange, with love, then 
pitij (or sympathy with sorrow^ and pain), then 
stjnipdttnj w\\\\ the ha]>]>y, WwdWy etjudutniify, eacli 
emolion to be lealizisl as practically elastic to 
an iiilinitc* degree. Lastly, the rejection by the 
Buddha, ol all validity 111 rank, caste, or birth, 
as standards of pm.soiial value, W'as conducive to 
fiateniity in geneial. A di.^course on the altui- 
i^tie duties of tlui layman lias this ]>erora,tion : 

‘ nil)LM';ilit.\, couitcsv, hciK‘Volcnc(‘, uiiseltlsbnfhH, under all 
ciiaiui towaiilH all lln'ne (pialilie 8 are to tlio woi Id 
u h.il lhc> liiiclipiii IH to tho roll 111dial lut.’ 

And the traleinal alh'eiion among members of the 
Onler is freiiucntly mentioned. 

* Ueliold tie- compaiiv who h'arn of him— 

I n liappv < o!i( ot d of fral ennt V . . . 

The noblest hoina;;*- thi.s to Uudfllias paid.’* 

One of the most elcvaD'd and best kiiowm of 
Bitakan oxpiessions ot universal Ixuievolcnee is 
that inculcating motlnu'-lovo to all beings p(‘r- 
Iia.jis tile liiicst outhiiist of alt iui.siii in all ancient 
literature : 

‘ E’en as a mother watcheth o’er her cliild, 

Her only child, aa loni,'- as life doth l.ist . 

So let UH, for all rrealun s, or ainall, 

I)»‘ve]op such a lionndleas In art and mind. 

Ay, let ua practise love for all the vvoild, 

Ujtward, and downward, yomler, hence, 

Uiicramped, free from ill will and enmity.'® 

Those among modern Buddhists who call them¬ 
selves Mahayanists claim that, in ilovelojiing 
and jirogiessuig beyond original Buddhism, the 
sentiment of altruism as ojiposml to egoi'<m 
takes a mure prominent position in their ((‘ach¬ 
ing, notably in ^v)lat is termed tlm Bodliisaft va 
{q.v.) theory. In this the goal of 7iirvd/j(t hccoiiies 
one not of jier.sonal salvation but of transfiured 

1 Saihy. ^'lk. ii. 25:i, etc.; lii. SO, etc. 

2 C. A. F. 111138 Davids, Psalina of the Early Buddhists, it 
verHo 542. 

8 Diffhd \ik. iii. 192. 

4 C. A. F. Rhya Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, 1. 89; 
Majihiina Ntk. ii. 103, iii. 15(5. 

® Sutta Eip., verses 148-150 ; Khuddakapnlha. 
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merit, saintly aspiration being for the salvation 
of all beings. Negatively, writes Daisetz Suzuki. 
nirvana ‘is the annihilation of [the belief in] th 
notion of ego-substance, and of all the desires 
that arise from this erroneous conception. . . 
rts positive side consists in universal Jove or syin 
pathy for all beiiig.s.’ ^ 

Litkraturk.—T his is jfiven in the footnotes. 

C. A. Khys Davids. 
EGOTISM.^ See Vanity. 

EGYPTIAN RELIGION.- I. Conditions.— 
I. Length of time.—The very long history of 
Kgypt IS traceable through more than 7000 years 
in writing, and it has a jiri'-history of which details 
can he recovered from 1000 or 2000 years before 
writing ; hence the changes of religious thought 
can be followed over a wider range than in classical 
lands. In place of a very full account, coveiing a 
few centuru's, as in Grt'cce and Italy, we have a 
scatten'd and fragmentary account of as many 
thousand yeais. The scojie and the treatment, 
therefore, must be very diU'ererit from that applied 
to other religions. 

2 . Character of the land.—The peculiar nature 
of the country reacted on the leligion, as upon all 
other interests of man. The continuous contrast 
of desert and of cultivation impressed the whole 
Egyptian character. It produced those contrasts 
which seem so contradictory—a people who had 
the reputation of gloomy stubboinness, and who 
yet covered their tombs with scenes of banquets, 
dancing, and gaiety : a peo[)le to whom the 
grandeur of the toml) was one of the great objects 
during life. The constant presence of the dead 
in the cl id's and desert overlooking the scem^s of 
their live.s, or, in later times, moie familiarly 
kept surrounding the family life in the atrium of 
the house, preserved a sense of the continuity with 
the Other-world which made a far more contrasted 
life than we see elsewhere. As opposed to the 
luxuriance and fatness of the rich plain, there 
was always visible on either hand the desert, 
little known, dreaded, the region of malevolent 
gods, of strange monsters, of blinding, sulloCiating 
storms, of parching thirst and heat. 

3 . Form of the land.—The. form of the country 
also acted on tlie religion by favouring isolat('d 
communities, which preserved distinct beliefs. 
Not only was the long, narrow' valh^y readily 
cut up into distinct princij>alitics, which warr(‘d 
on one another and promoted se})arate forms of 
w’orship, but there was also a strong antipath}' 
betw'een the twm sections of the population, east 
and west of the river. To this day a man of one 
side w'ill dislike those just opposite to him more 
than those ten times as far away on his own side. 
The Nile valley not only holds a streak of popula¬ 
tion a bundled times as long as it is wude, but 
even two incompatible streaks side by side all the 
length of it. Thus there was every facility for 
the isolation of local worships. Before a strong 
continuous monarchy existed, or whenever it was 
eclipsed, there appeared a long row of antagonistic 
tribes and cults, each of whicli defended its local 
worship as the bond of its union. To kill and eat 
their neighbour’s sacred animal was the regular 
assertion of independence and vigour. Whatever 
antagonisms we now see remaining beneath the 
unification of Islam are mere shadows of the in¬ 
tense antipathies between the partisans of rival 
cults in ancient times. 

4. Political rivalry and fusion. —Religion was 
thus essentially a })art of politics. Fanatical 
fervour is the product of the political necessity of 
union. Small bodies, which are liable to be broken 
up, need a test of true membership, and a moral 
1 Outiines of Hahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, p. 61. 


consciousness that they are in the right and their 
enemies are in the wrong, foul, miserable, and 
despicable. All this is gdven by a religious 
anti[)athy. The gmd is the rallying cry; the 
triumph of his folTow'ers is his triumph. Hence 
the mythic victories of the gods, one over another, 
are the records of the victories of their w'orshippers ; 
and even the marriages of the gods are in many 
cases tlie ex{)re.ssion of the marriages of the tribes 
who upheld them. 

Besides the violent conquest of one god or tribe 
over another, there wjus the peaceful fusion of 
tribes, who becaim; blended both in blood and in 
religion. This led to the fusion of gods who 
were alike, and who henceforward bore com¬ 
pound names, as ITah-Sokar-Osiris, or Osiris- 
khentamenti. This fusion also led to the ac¬ 
ceptance of several gods and the uniting of them 
in groups, triads, or enneads. Thus Horns Avaa 
originally an independent god, known later as 
the ‘elder Horns’ or ‘ gnmter Horus,’ son of Hat- 
hor and not of Isis (Lanzone, Diz. dl mitol. 603); 
from whom Hat-hor, ‘the dwelling of Hoi us,’ took 
ler name. I.sis ‘was an independent deity . . . 
she had neither husband nor lover’ (Masjioro, 
Dnivn, 131). Thus tin; best known tiiad of I'igypt 
w'as compounded of the gods of three indeiiendent 
tribes, Osiris, Isis, and Horns, who wei'ti linked 
IS a family when tlie tribes became fus(‘d together. 

5 . Resulting mixture.—Not only was the theo¬ 
logy thus compounded by multiide names for a 
god, and forming groups of connected gods, but 
the fusion also h;d to the acceptance of incom¬ 
patible beliefs, ])articularly about the future life. 
The interaction and combination of these formed 
a chaotic mass of contradictions, which were con¬ 
tinually in dux, and accepted diflereritly by each 
age, each di.strict, and even each person. There 
s no such thing as ‘the I'gyptian Religion’; 
luring thousands of years there w'ere ever-varying 
nixtures of theologies and eschatologies in the 
and. 

Such may exist even under the far more excrlusive dominance 
)f Christianity. The old I’lctiKh liucc.a Gwidden, or ‘bright 
ijunt,’ i» still named amonpf us as ‘Puck,’ while the Biicca Dnu, 

)r ‘dark spirit,’ has become the familiar * Po^fey Bo.’ If we 
even retain these in Ixindon at present, much more were they 
realities in the W'est country during }»aHt centuries. They are 
as tolally in<‘ompatiblc with Chnsli.imty as one theology in 
Egypt was irreconcilable with another; yet here they have 
co-existed for cif'hteen centuries. 

II. SofJRCh:s.—6. Classifications and publica¬ 
tions.—The sources of our knowlege of the re- 
igion are bub fragmentary ; the ten books on 
w'orship, and ten on the law's and the gods, have 
disajipeared since the days of Clement. Taken in 
the order of age, the materials may he classed, with 
he chief modem publications, thus : 

1 . FiaURES OF SACRED ANIMAl.S OF FRK-HISTORIO AGE: J. 
Capart, Primitive Art in Eaypt, Eng. tr., London, 190.'), figs. 
]26-J.'19; W. M. F. Petrie, Naqada, do. 189t}, Diospohs Parva, 
do. 1901. 

2. AMULETS, ANIMATE AND INANIMATE: Petrie, Desh< 
asheh, Ixmdon, 1897, Dendereh, do. 1900, xxvi., Abydost /., 
'902, xxxviii.; G. A. Reisner, Cairo Catalogue, xxxv. 11907] 

Amulets.’ 

3. titles OF PRIESTLY OFFICES: M. A. Murray, Names 
and Titles of Old Kingdom, Ijondon, 1908; H. Brugsch, 
Diet, g^ogr., Le\pz\f(, 1877-80; G. Leg-rain, Rt^pertoire, Cairo, 
1908; J. D. C. Lieblein, Diet de noms, Leipzig, 1871, i.-iv.; 
Petrie, Royal Tombs, liOndon, 1900, i. and ii. 

4 . NAMIZi OF PERSONS, SHOWING TUB USUAL 0008 AND 
'DBAS : game sources as for ‘Titles.’ 

6. DEATH-SPELLS TO ENSURE SAFETY FOR THE BODY AND 
SOUL : P. le Page Renouf, Book of the Dead, London, 1907 ; 

G. Maspero, Inscr. des vyr. de Saqqarah, Paris, 1894; 
E. A. W. Budge. ‘Book of dates,’ and ‘Book of Am-Duat’ 
(Under World), in The Egyp. Heaven and Hell, London, 1906; 

G. J^quier, Livre de ce qu'il y a dan* VHadis, Paris, 1894; 

H. Schack-Schackenburg, Das Buck von den zwei Wegen, 
Leipzig, 1903; R. V. Lanzone, Le Domicile des esprits, Paris, 
1879 ; Brugsch, ‘ Sui an Sinsin’ {BP iv. [1905] 121); Ed. 
Naville, 'Tomb of Sety J., Paris, 1886; F. Guilmant, JjS 
Vombeau de Ramsis II., Paris, 1908; E. Lef^bure, Hypogies 
•oyaux, Paris, 1886-9. 

6 . Temple scenes of religious service, and tsmfle 
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WRITINGS : A. Moret, Du Caracltre religieux de la royauti 
pharaonique, Paris, 1903; C. R. Lepsius, Denkmaler, Berlin, 
1897ff.; A. Mariette, Abydon, Paris, 1869-80, Denddrah, do. 
1880 ; A. Gayet, Le Temple de Louxor (M6m. Misnion Archiol. 
au Caire, xv.). 

7. HVMys ) Petrie, History, i. (1894) 182, il. (1896) 215-8; 
HP li. [1903] 129, iv. [1905] 99, 107, vi. [1907] 97, viii. [1909] 129 ; 
Naville, ‘ I.Jtany of Ra’ (RP viii. l06). 

8. POPUJAK FIGURES OF GODS, MAINLY OF ROMAN AGE'. A. 
Erman, Eijyp. Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907, pp. 218-227; 
Petrie, Roman Ehnasya, Ivondon, 1904 ; V. Scnmidt, De 
graesk aegyptiske Trrrakoiter i ny Carlsberg glyptothek, 1911. 

9. General works: Lanzone, Diz. di initol. egiz., Turin, 
1881-6; A. Wiedemann, R^‘1. of the Anc, Egyptians, Lmuion, 
1897; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization^, Ix)ndon, ISlMi, Ktxuies 
de mythol., Paris, 1893 IT. ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 
London, 1904 ; Erman, op. oit. 

III. Popular religion. —Pre - historic 
figures.—The po[)ular religion is the earliest 
form that we can trace in the remains of the 
pre-historic ages. In the graves and town-ruins 
are found various animal ligures which seem to 
show the adoration of dill'erent spocdes. The 
human figures of the same age seem to he dis¬ 
tinctly servitors to satisfy the wants of the dead, 
and not to re[)resent higher beings. Tlie lion is 
the most usual of such animals, and the figures are 
distinguished from those of later ages by the tail 
turning u[) the hack, with a small hook at the end. 
The bull’s head was often carved, hut rather of a 
small size, as an amulet. The hawk is the next 
commonest sacred animal. The hii>])opotamus is 
rarely found. The frog is usual, of various sizes. 
Serjients were s{)C(!iaIly honoured ; the nior(‘ usual 
form is coiled round, with the head in the centre, 
and was made of limestone or glaze nearly a foot 
across, to hang U[) in the house, and of a small 
size to wear on the person. Two intertwined 
serpents—as on a cadurcits —are also repr<rsent(Hl, 
and a seriient coiled closely to tit on a stick. The 
scorpion occurs as a large sejiarate figure, and also 
the locust. Among animals rejiresented, hut per¬ 
haps not regar(hul as re ligious, are the elephant, 
stag, bull, and hare. The baboon may not he pre¬ 
historic, but is one of the commonest figures in the 
1st dynasty. The dog is not re[)rosen(,ed in carv¬ 
ing, but was fr< < uently buried in tombs. It is 
notable that some of the most usual sacnMl ani¬ 
mals of later times never a[)i)<‘ar in the jue-historic 
period, such as the cat, jackal, vulture, and croco- 
dile. ddiat theie were definite religious beliefs, 
fixed in common acce|»tance, is indicated by the 
constant [losture of liuiial, and the n'gularity of 
the ofl'mings buj ie<l, as we shall notice fuither on. 

8. Magic.—Magic ap[>a,rently began in the pre¬ 
historic age. A small box was found containing 
three little flat carvings in slat(‘ tied togetln'r, 
and two carved ivory tusks, none of which had 
any use for work. Such ivory tusks were (^•n ved 
with a human lu!ad at the [minted end, and kimt 
in ])airs, one solid, one hollow, d'hey are prohshly 
connected with the present African belief in chaim- 
ing a man's soul into a tusk. Many small amuhds 
wme in use—not only the ligures of sacred animals, 
but also such as a fly, a claw, a lance-head, or a 
vase. 

In the early historic age magic appears as the 
basis of the p’opular tales: the forming of a croco¬ 
dile of wax and then throwing it into the water to 
pursue a victim; the bringing together the head 
and body of a decapitated goose an<i restoiing it 
to life ; the turning back of the waters and de¬ 
scending to the river-bed to find a lost jewel—such 
are the pivots of the earliest tales. There a|)- 
pears to have always been a strong belief in the 
virtue of words and names. Creation was attri¬ 
buted to the word or speech of the Creator, as 
among the Hebrews. Even animals and objects 
had names given to them, to render them eHective ; 
without a name there could hardly bo existence. 
In the close of Egyptian literature there is a pro¬ 


test against its translation into Greek : ‘ out of 
the solemn, strong, energetic speech of names 
xve do not use words, but we use sounds full lllled 
with deeds.’ In the later magic writings and in¬ 
scriptions, names—generally corrupted and mis¬ 
taken—are the moving [mwer of the spells. In the 
later Ramesside times a conspiracy turned upon 
making wax figures, and sending them into the 
harim, to compass the death of the king. The 
latest tales, or the Ttolemaic age, turn entirely 
upon the use of magic. It seems not too much to 
say that an Egyptian was dominated throughout 
his life by the belief in the magical control exer¬ 
cised u[)on the gods, u|)on spirits in life and in death, 
and upon material objects, Cf. Magic (Egyp.). 

9 . Domestic worship.—The customs of domestic 
worshi}) can only he gleaned from some occasional 
remains. In the prt'-hisloric age the larger disks, 
carved with a coded ser[>ont, are pierced with a 
hole for 8 usp(*nsion, showing that they were 
ju'obably hung up in tin* houses; and in the 1 st 
<lyn;istv the usual bonier to the hearth was a pot¬ 
tery fender in the foim of a sei'ixmt, doubtless 
copiod fiom t h(* scrp(’nt which they would find 
at daun coiled round the ashes for the sake of 
warmth. In the XVGIlth dynasty there was usu¬ 
ally a icce.ss in the hall of the house, coloured red ; 
ami in one cas(‘, whcie it is j)i(*s(*rved to the top, 
i(. had a scene of adoration of the tree-godihvss 
above it. 'This was, doubtless, the focus of the 
domestic worshi}), probably having diflerent deities 
])ain((‘d over it accoiding to the devotion of the 
master. On reaching Roman times, we have many 
in ((‘renting details [ireserved by the terra-cotta 
ligures which were then so widely developed. The 
domestic shrine is represented as a wooden cuj)- 
board containing the figure of the household god, 
with a lam[) burning before it. EMr poorer familii's, 
figures were made to hang ui) by a hole in the 
back to fit on a nail in the wall. The figure often 
had at its feet a small lamp, made all in one fiieee. 
Such figures aie found by the thousand in towns 
of the Roman age, shouing that they were prob¬ 
ably in use in every house, or every room, like 
figuics of saints at [iresimt among Roman Catholic 
pojuilations. Of the {)rayer 8 to the gods there is 
evidence in the epithets of Amon, ‘who coim'th 
(piickly to him who calls on him’; and of Etah, 
‘who liears petitions,’ and whofse tablets have ears 
carved on them. 

10. Birth, marriage, and death. —'The ceremonies 
at birth have not been recorded ; but, as tin; names 
are oftmi coin[)Ounded from those of gods, it is })ro- 
bable that some religious caumnony attended the 
naming of the child, as in Egyjit at pri'scnt (see 
IhKTH and Circumcision [Egy[>.]). Of marriages 
we know scaicely any more. Tlie sidtlcrncnts of the 
Xllth dynasty arc ])urely business documents. The 
demotic marrnigivcontiacts are without any reli¬ 
gious refereiuH!. The tm ms in the XXVIth dynasty 
agreed on for divorce by the man are confirmation 
to the wife of Iht marriage [lortion, and control of 
h(‘r children's shaie of ])at(‘rnal [)io[)(u ty, also a 
third of all })roi)eity ac([Uired by tin' [lair during 
marriage ; but in one case the divorce terms were 
five times tin^ marriage gift. Eor divorce by the 
woman, she must return one-half of the marriage 
[lortion given to her. l)i\’or(‘e simply consisted in 
renouncing claims, and authorizing the woman to 
live with another man. In Ptolemaic times the 
terms were very similar, d’he only trace of reli¬ 
gious terms is In one case, beginning the divorce 
clause by swearing by Anion and Pharaoh ((Iiiflilh, 
Demotic Papyri, Hylands, London, 1909, [». 115). 
In Coptic times it is said : ‘ Since God willeth that 
we should unite one with the other’; but either 
party could divorce freely on paying seven times 
the marriage gift, and no [irovisioii was stipulated 
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for the children. The relij^ious sanction of mar- 
ria;j;e seems, tlierefore, unknown in the pa<;an and 
scarcely named in the Cliristian contracts, wiiich 
accords with the temporary view of the deed, and 
the constant provision for divorce. 

The j^reat reli^dous event to an Egyptian was 
his deatli. There is no trace spiritual prepara¬ 
tion or viaticu?ti. The l>ody wais sim[)ly haruleil to 
the embalmers, and tiiey })repared it without the 
slightest re\ erenceor sentiment. After the seventy 
days came the great(‘st c(Uemony of private life — 
the funeral ; the procession, the wallers, the reci¬ 
tation, the incsmse, the ceremony of opening the 
mouth of the mummy ; and, after the burial, the 
ritual service of funeral od'erings, for which endow¬ 
ments were left, like those for masses in Euroi) 0 . 
JSee, further, art. Dka'I'H (Egyptian). 

II. Dancing.—Another develomnent of popular 
religion was dancing. In the earliest royal monu¬ 
ments the tiance of men in the festival o? Osirilica- 
tion of the king is represented ; this took place 
apparrntly, in an enclosure formed by cloth hang 
ings placed on poles, and the convcmtional liguie 
of this was represented behind the prince, down to 
(lie latest times. Dances of the s(‘rvants are often 
represented in the tombs of the Pyramid age ; but 
such were [)robabIy only festive, and fiot religious. 
In the Xrith dynasty the princesses are d<‘sciibed 
as dancing with their ornaments before the king, 
and singing his praises. The sculptuies and j)aint* 
ings of the XVlIIth-XXth dynasties show many 
scenes of funeral dances ; usually one woman held 
a tambourine aloft and beat out a rliythm on it, 
while others danced round. Exactly this dance 
may be seen now when [»aities of women go up 
to the cemetery a fortnight or a month after a 
funeral ; an old negriiss is often the drummer, and 
the party stop every few hundred yards along the 
load for a dance. The dances are mentioned by 
Herodotus (ii. dO) among the parties going to the 
great festival at Bubast,is. Dancing was a con¬ 
siderable part of thej[)ul)li(! worshifi of the ascetic 
Therapeuta; in the Roman age. At their great 
gatheiings, held every seven weeks, they ‘keep 
the holy all-night festival . . . one band beating 
time to the answering chant of the other, danidng 
to its music . . . turning and returning in the 
dan(;c’ (Philo, cle Vita Contninplativa ; see (1. R. S. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 
1900, [). 80 f.). This must have been much like an 
orgiastic modern zikr, only {lerformed by men and 
women in op])osite companies. That so .scrupulous 
and a.scetic a community, generally devoted to 
solitude, should make religious dancing so im¬ 
portant and so mixed pioints to a much freer use 
of dancing by the unre.strained public. 

12 . Wayside shrines.—The individual worshij) 
took place not only in the house, but also in the 
wayside slirines. I'he open-air shrines common 
now in Italy are represmited in Egypt by covered 
shrines, where shelter from the heat may be en¬ 
joyed by the devotee, 'riiese shrines, or wclyn, 
at pre.sent abound in Egypt, being small cubical 
chambers of brick covered with a domed roof, and 
usually containing a cenotaph of some local holy 
man. The native passing them will utter a short 
ejaculation, or will .sto[) for a recitation, or, fur¬ 
ther, will walk round the cenotaph either inside or 
outside of the building. Similar shrines are fre¬ 
quently reproduced in the Roman terra-cotta figures, 
and were evidently as familiar in ancient times as 
now. The simplest was a low dwarf wall with a 
little entrance on one side, enclosing a square; a 
column placed at each corner supported an arched 
roof over it. A similar form, entirely of wood, was 
mounted on wheels for the purpose of carrying 
an image. The more solid shrines were built up 
in brickwork on all sides, with latticed windows, 


and covered by a double-sloping roof, w ith gable in 
front. When a village or towm extended round an 
earlier shrine, and envelo[)cd it, Ihe little sanctuary 
became richer, and needed adw'clling for the [uiest 
and a storeroom. But the site could not bo en¬ 
larged around ; so the building was carried ujiward, 
as shown by another model. Here the open shrine 
was raised l>y tw'oor three steps, and lamps burned 
on either side of the door ; above it w’ere twaj rooms, 
one over the other, and at the top wwis inserted a 
large panel bearing the ligmre of the god. 'Ehus 
the little hovel had grown into a four-storey build¬ 
ing, on a level with the houses around it. Some- 
timt‘s the priests used to carry a ]iortable .^hririe 
through the stieets, to collect the alms of the de¬ 
vout; tins w’a.s a small cujihoard shrine about two 
feet high, carried betwi'mi two prii^sts side by side, 
uobably on a yoke resting on tlio shouhh'rs. From 
mcian’s account of the w'aiulering devotee's of the 
Syrian goddess, and the prevalence of wamlering 
dervishes in I'igypt at jire.sent, doubtless the alms- 
collecting was carried on from village to village. 
A figure of Horns sitting in a low-wheeled basket- 
chair—perhaps [ler.sonified by a living boy w ith the 
attijhu((‘s—sliow's what was taken to perambulate 
the country. 

13 . Festivals of fertility and harvest. —- The 
popular worship on a collective scale was seen in 
the great festivals. How large and important 
they might be, we know from the size of the 
gathering at the festivals of the present day. The 
,reat feast at 'Tanta is estimated to at tract‘300,000 
^'Cople. That it is an occasion for general licence 
to tlie loose-living part of the poj)ulatioM doubtI<*ss 
de.scends from the eiistom.s of the ancient festivals, 
as shown by the accounts of Herodotus. The tw'o 
gieat festivals ke[)t everywhere were the fi'itility 
feast and the harvest feast. At the first the 
gaidens of Osiris,’ like the ‘gardens of Adonis’ 
in Syria, ornamented the hou.se. Tln^se are some¬ 
times found preserved, as bowls full of Nile mud, 
and j)ierced with the holes left by innumerable 
sprouts of corn. Another method was to make 
clay figures of Osiris, stiitFed with ('.orn, as some¬ 
times found ; on wetting these, tlio corn would 
sprout from the body of the god. 8 >till larger 
figures are represented, doubtless from Uic otlicial 
feast, wliere tlie statue of Osiris is lying on a bier 
surrounded by a large bed of spiouting corn. As 
the planting in Upper lOgypt is staled in the calen¬ 
dar to begin on the Mill Oct., mille*t on the 18th, 
and barley on the I9th, this feast of the growung 
corn wa.s probably that named on the 31st Oct. 
(Choiak 11) in the Sallier calendar as the ‘ day of 
the panegyry of Osiris at Abydos’; the follow-ing 
flay was ‘the day when ho transformed himself 
into a benmi bird.’proliably a bird liberated from the 
green couch of Osiri.s to represent his resurrection. 

The second general festival—that of harvest— 
fell during April, as the harvest is reckoned to 
begin with this month in the south, and end with 
it in the north. This was celebrated by oll'erings 
to Rannut, the serpent-goddess of harvest. After 
the threshing the grain w’as jdled up, as it may 
now be seen in immense heaps lying in the o])en 
air at the large stores ; the winnowdng shovels 
were stuck upright with the handles buried in the 
heap, the tossing boards or scoojis were held on 
high before it, the corn-mea.sure crowned tlie heap, 
and Rannut was adored (stele in Bologna Museum). 

14. Great temple feasts.—The details of pro¬ 
vision for the great ’Fheban festivals to Amon 
have been preserved to us in the Harris papyru.s 
(see Petrie, Jlist. Studies, London, 1911). h rom 
that we gather the details of a festival of 20 days 
in March, and another of 27 days in August. In tlie 
March feast 10,000 persons were present on the 
great day, and 4000 on other days ; in the August 
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feast 4800 on the great day, and 1000 on others. 
The great hall, or temple-court, was decorated with 
tamarisk brandies, reed-grass, and hundreds of 
bouquets and chains of flowers. Tables of pro¬ 
visions of meat and cakes were set out for the 
iriesthood and the nobles. Large quantities of 
ood were [irovided for the iieople, mainly various 
breads, cakes, and fruit. Flowers for each person, 
to be ofleied by each, were supplied. Such was 
the general character of the great temple-festivals 
in honour of the local gods. 

The festival of the New Year has a remarkable 
feature in the appointing of a mock king and his 
being sacriliced, I'his is not referred to in the 
ancdent calendais, as it was a poiuilar rather than 
a religious anniversary ; but, nap[)ily, an ac(;ount 
of the survival of it has been picserved. Klun- 
zinger records [Uppar Egi/pt, Eng. tr., 1878, p. 
184) ; 

‘ For those days it is all up with the rule of the Turks ; every 
little town chooHcs for itself ... a ruler who has a towenn'^ 
fool’s-cap set upon his head, and a lon^' spectral l>eard of llax 
fastened to his chin, and is clothed in a peculiar ^anaent. 
With a lon^' sceptre in his hand ... he promenades. . . . 
Every one bonds before him, the guards at the door make wav, 
the ^(overnor of the )irovince . . . lets himself be ousti'd, while 
the new dignitary seats himself on his throne. ... At length 
he, that is, his new dreHs, is condemned to death by burning, 
and from the ashes (Teejis out the slavish Fellah.' 

Th(3 modern C()[)y of the crown of Up[)er Egyiit, 
the false beard worn by kings, and the sc<‘ptie 
point to the descent of this custom. 

15 . * Sed ’ festival.— In connexion with this 
should be noticed the great Sed fi'slival. It 
aiipears to have been normally celebrated every 
30 years, and to have been on the occasion of the 
king being deilied as Osiris, and the Clown Prince 
being a})pointed and married to the heiress of 
the kingdom. Such a usage appears to be the 
amelioration of a custom of killing the king after 
a fixed interval, in order that his royal mainten¬ 
ance of the public life and prosperity sliould not 
deteriorate. 8 uch a custom of king-killing was 
usual in Ethiopia, until abolished in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. It is still practised by the Shilliiks in the 
Sudan ; also in Unyoro, in Kibanga, in Sofala, 
and formerly among the Zulus. Thus it is strongly 
an African custom. Nor is it peculiar to Africa, 
as it occurred in Prussia, and at fixed intervals 
of 12 years in Southern India. There is thus 
abundant parallel for such a feast in pre historic 
Egypt; hut, before the use of records, this custom 
gave place to the dedication of the king, who lived 
on with his successor. The king became Osiris, 
was clad as the god, held the Divine emblems, 
and was enthroned in a shrine at the top of a 
llight of steps. Before him danced the Crown 
Prince, and at a ddferent point in the ceremony 
the assembled men danced in the same enclosure 
of hangings upon poles. ISacred standards w'ere 
carriial in procession. In some connexion wuth 
the festival there is the record of 400,UUO oxen, 
1,422,000 goats, and 120,000 captives. These num- 
hers .show the national character of the ceremony, 
whether tliey were dedi<;ated or sacriliced. In 
tlie late times of the XIXth dynasty this festival 
of Osiriheation was performed much oftener, and 
after his 30tli year Kamses II. repeated it every 
third year (Petrie, Stud. Hist. iii. 69), See, further, 
art. Fes'ITVals and Fasts (Egyi)tian). 

16 . Religious calendar.— The religious calendar 
of Egyi)t has never been studied, or even collected 
togeUier. The materials are: (1) early lists of 
feasts, which were seasonal, and which usually 
do not exceed half a dozen occasions for funeral 
ofierings; (2) the Ramesside papyrus Sallier iv., 
of which two-thirds of the year remains, stating 
the luck and the mythical or legendary events of 
each day (F. Chabas, Le Caltndritr, Pans, 1870); 
(3) the Ptolemaic temple-calendars of Edfu, Esneh, 


Dendereh, etc., translated by Brngscdi {Drei Fust- 
Kalender, Leipzig, 1877); (4) a few feasts noted by 
Plutarch Is. ct Osir.)- and (5) the modern Coptic 
calendar (i>ublishcd by R. N. L. Muhell and E. 
Tissot). ( 'f. art. ( ’alendau (Egyptian). 

The ancient calendars are strongly local, those 
of the temples referring mairdy to the festivals 
held in the temples on wliieh they were recorded. 
On conqiaring the lists of Edfu and Esneh, which 
were of the same age and region, we lind but six 
feasts identical, out of about a hundred entries. 
When W'c try to coniHH't cahmdais of dill’crent 
jieriods, the shifting of the month-names through 
all the sea.sons pK'semts the first dillicnlty. Owing 
to not observing lea[)-yoar, the nominal calendar 
rotated through the year in alioiit 1460 years, 
lienee the (piostion arises, wdiieh of the religious 
aiiniversaiies were att.'iehed to the nominal month 
and day, Slid which to a day in the lixeil year, both 
classes being named in insci ipl ions. 'I’ln; seasonal 
anniver-aiies must nc e^s/u-il\ belong to the tixed 
y(‘ar. ( c.ompaiing the Sallicr {lajiyrus (of the 
iige of Kams(‘H II. or a little, earlnu') w'ith the 
PUilemaic lists, we lind not a single festival or 
event attached to the same day in these earlier 
'in<l later calendars, 

riiat the le-^tivals were attached to the fixed 
ear is shown by six entries in the earlier and 
Iter calendais. We here denote the months by 
Roman iiumeials, 1 . to XII. for Idioth to Mesore, 
so as to read the intervals more readily : 



Sallier. 

Ptolemaic. 

Interval. 

Doing forth of Isis 

13 III. 

10 1. 

302 

Feant of Shu 

21 III. 

19 I. 

303 

Isis and .Ni-hhat vveoping 
Osins slain (Plutamh) 

14 V. 

17 III. } 


P'l asL of Sokar 

27 VI. 

26 IV. 

804 

Snnting the wickod . 
Feast of the Strong . 

22 VTII. 

21 VI. } 

804 

Feast of Horns . 

1 IX. 

1 VII. 

305 


Exce{)ting in Plutarch, who wrote later than Uie 
Ptolemaic calendars, the interval between the 
early and late lists is 304 days ; and this shift of 
(he calendar on the seasons would occupy about 
12.75 years. The date on w hich the Esneh calendar 
was compiled is lixed by the New Year feast, of 
the lixed year by Sotliis, falling on 26 X., which 
occurred in 138 B.C. The date of the Sallier calen¬ 
dar is, therefore, 1255 years earlier, or 1393 B.C. ; 
and tins agrees well with its having the name 
)f Ramses 11 . scuibhled on the hack of it, as he 
began to reign 1300 B.C. Hence for any connecti'd 
view^ of the calendars it is needful to translate the 
dates of the shifting months into lixed days of 
the year, corresponding with the epoch or the 
calendar. To compile a detailed religious calendar 
would he beyond the scope of this article, but the 
principle of lixed dates is hero stated, as it has not 
yet been published. 

We will now state the nature of tlie religious 
events which were notified in the calendars. 'I'he 
principal classes are 



Sallier. 

Ptolemaic. 

Festivals and myths of great goda 

98 

72 

Events of the war of Set . 

87 

4 

Minor gods and myths 

87 

80 

Local worships .... 

180 

175 


17 . Lucky and unlucky days.— Personal direc¬ 
tions are given only in the Sallier papyrus. 
Originally every day was noted as favourable, 
cautionary, or evil, witli some days of mixed 
character. Of these 223 remain, and there are 
also applied to these days 96 general directions 
as to going out or beholding things, 54 specific 
directions as to acts, and 15 prognostications of 
the course of life or manner of death, from birth 
on a given day. As Chabas shows, these direc- 
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tionft are similar to tlie directions for action on 
dill'erent days of tlie month given by Hesiod, tlie 
list of unlucky ‘ Egyptian days ’ observed in Koine 
in the time of Constantine—25 in all—and the 
list of unlucky Jewish da 3 Ls staled by Salniasius 
—24 in all. It might be expected tiiat the bad 
‘ Egyj)tian da^^s’ of the Romans would be the 
same as among the Egyptians. On a comparison of 
the lists, the only aiijustmeut of calendars which 
yields continuous connexion is from 18 Makhir 
to 25 I'liarniuthi, coinciding with the unlucky 
days 25th Feb. to Jrd May. This also is exactly 
the connexion between the calendars when the 
vague year was final 1}^ fixed, as stated by Chabas. 
Hence these 7 of the unlucky days retained their 
character from the time of Kamscs to that of 
Coristanf ine. 

d’he break between Paganism and Christianity 
has swept away nearly all traces of (U)nnexion 
between tlie calendars. The Co{)tic calendar is 
mainly seasonal, and very seldom mentions (he 
luck of a day. I'liere are, however, a few days 
when inairiage is prohibited, in both the Kames- 
side and the Cojitic calendars; ami the inter\als 
between these appear to be connected. 


Sallier. ('ojUu'. Iiilrrval. 

5 11. 20 IX 2 0 

7 V. 21 .XIl. 227 

17 y. 2 1. 2,10 

19 V. 2 1. 22S 


As these days in the Sallier calendar are con- 
nect(‘d with otlnu’ evil evauits, tliey must havt; 
belonged to the fixed year, bkti the rest; hence it 
is diflicult to see bow a shifting cahunlar couhl 
have transfiorted them 221) days. If it be so, then 
these fi\(‘(( seasons must have become attached to 
the shifting calendar in 484 n.C. and have been 
carried on with it till its arrest in 30 n.c. : since 
that (late it has shifti'd only by the diflerence 
betw’een old and inwv styh'. 'The dates mentioned 
in the myth of Horns of h^dfu do not in any way 
agree wdth th(> Edfu or other calendars. 

i8. General feasts.—'I'he seasonal dates of the 
feasts which are. found in any two calendars, and 
whicli were, therefore, gemual, may be t.aken as 
within a day of the following : 



„ 19 

‘ Slron;," . 

. Mar. 11 

F(‘a:5l of I’Lal) 

„ 21 

FeiWt of H fus . 

,, 21 

Feast of Horns . 

. . A[tr. 21 

Birth of Horns .... 

. Mav 21 

(Jomg- fortli of Ihi.s 

. Oct. 1 

l‘’ea.s( of Shn .... 

„ 11 

Feast of Isis 

• . ,, 27 

Ihi.s and .N'l'hhat \\ eepiii'T • 

. Dec. 3. 

. FiiyKnAiiY nKLKUos.- 

— 19 . Cause of its 


f irominence. d’ln^ funcraiy braneli of the religion 
las become Ix'tter kmnvn (lian any other, owing 
to the {uoininence of tin; tombs among the other 
remains. This is merely a casual prominence due 
to the Nile deposits. The laying dowm of ten to 
twenty feet of mud over the river-valley since the 
flourishing ages of history has buried the remains 
of daily life almost entirely; only a few' small 
towns on the desert, or the later parts of the 
cities w'hich were built liigh up on their mounds, 
liave remained exposed, lly far the greater part 
of the dw ellings and buildings have passed under 
the Nile .soil and the advancing water-level, while 
the cemeteries, being on the desert edge, have 
mostly remained as accessible as at first. Hence 
the disproportion in which we view tlie Egyptians, 
being more concerned with death than with 
life. Probably the Egyptian saw and thought 
much less about his forefathers’ graves, miles 
away in the desert, than an English rustic does 
who walks through the graveyard every Sunday. 

20 . Its importance.~The tomb was es.seiitially 


the house of the dead, where the soul would 
live; and the intrinsic fact which has made the 
Egyptian tombs so imjiortant to us is the custom 
of representing the ordinary course of life in 
sculjiture and painting on the walls of the funerary 
chapel, in order to gratify the deceased with the 
pleasures of life. No other people except the 
Ctniscans and the early Chinese have thus re¬ 
corded tlieir civilization. The magnificence of 
some of this work must not, how’ever, be put 
down as entii'cdy for the dead. The great halls 
cut in the rock which astonish us at Syut or Jieiii 
Hasan were the (piarries wdience stone was taken 
to build the palaces of the living down in the 
Nile plain. It needed hut little more labour and 
device to cut the (]iiarry so as to serve for the 
tomb, and the iiairiUng of its w'alla w'as a trifling 
work compared with the excavation. 

21. Reason of offerings.—An essential question 
is whether the provision for the dead de{)ended 
on fear or on love ; w'as it to prevent the ghost’s 
returning or to gratify it in its new life? Can 
we view Egyptian customs as akin to those of 
the Troglodytes, who hound the body round from 
neck to legs, and then thre\v stones on it with 
laughter and rejoicing (Strabo, xvi. 4. 17)? On 
the contrary, we see, from the earliest times 
onward, that weajions were placed by the di'.ad, 
which would arm them if they attacked the 
living ; we find in tin* pre-hisloric times the skull 
fre(pn!ntly removed and subsetpiently placed with 
honour in the grave, as if it had been kept with 
affect ion, as it is among some races at ]>iesent; 
the successors frequently visited the tomb and 
field feasts there; in Roman tinnjs the mummies 
w'ore k(*pt around tlie hall of the house ; and to 
this day a widow may be seen goings to her 
husbaml’s tomb, removing a tile, ami talking 
dowm a hole into the chamber, i'he (n'atment 
of the body, and the provision for it, all show' no 
trace of repugnane.e or fear, hut ratluM' a continued 
respect and affection. \V(‘ are hound, therefore, 
to look at the other offerings, of food and drink, 
of model houses and furniture, of concubines and 
slaves, as equally dictated by a wish for the future 
happiness of the deceased. 

22 . Pre-historic ritual.—In the pre historic age 
there was a tixed ritual of hunal, wlmii imyilies 
an equally wide-sjiiead gioiij) of heliels as to (he 
use and efficacy of tin' funerary provision, i'he 
body was yilaceii in a contracted position on tfie 
h'ft siih^, (he liijis and knees bent, witJi tiie liands 
together before tin; face, i'ln; diixagion was with 
tlie head to the suulii and tlie face to the west, 
i'he main classes of j>rovisiun had each their 
regular jilaee. i'he weanoris were usually behind 
the hack ; the hag of malachite, and tli(‘ slate and 
pebble for grinding it to paint tlie lace, were 
Indore the face ; tlie w'avy-liandled jar of oint¬ 
ment was at the head end ; a small pointed jar 
stood at the feet ; at eitlier (md of the grave be¬ 
yond the body, or in a row along the side, stood 
the group of great jars full of allies of the burn- 
of offerings made at the funmal. 
i'here was akso an entirely different treatment 
of the body, often referred to in the oldest religious 
h^rmulas of the Pyramid texts. The head was 
removed, the flesh taken off, the liones separated 
and cleaned, and then re-composed in right order, 
and the whole body put together again. This was 
suppo.sed to purify the dead so that he should 
be fit to associate with the gods (see Gerzch, 
the Labyrinth, and Mazghuneh, 1912). The traces 
of these customs, which probably belonged to the 
Osirian worshippers at very remote times, are 
found in a small proportion of bodies down to 
liistoric times. The latest clear group, in the Vth 
dynasty, had one-tliird of the bodies partly dis- 
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menibered, with the hands and feet cut of! and 
laid on the stomach beneatli the swathing of tlie 
oody, or with every bone cleaned and wrapped 
separately (Petrie, Deshasheh, 1897, p, 20, pis. 

XXXV., xxxvii.). 

In almost all ages, from the j)re-historic to the 
present, the Egyptians were equally averse to 
throwing earth un the dead. The earliest graves 
were pits roofed over with poles and brushwood, 
so as to leave a chamber. Later a recess was made 
in the side of the pit to hold the body, and fenced 
across the front by a row of jars. In the early 
dynasties a rock chamber was usual, later a bricK 
shaft with a chamber at one side of it. Only in 
Christian times does the chamber seem to have 
been abandoned, and tbc open grave preferred. 
Under Islam, the chamber, with room for tlie corpse 
to sit up in it, is considered essential. Cf. artt. 
Ancestor-Worship (Egyptian) and Death and 
Disposal of the Dead (‘Egyptian). 

23. The ‘ka.’—Before we can follow the dilTer- 
ent views of the future life, we must look at the 
beliefs on the nature of man. The earliest tomb¬ 
stones, those of the 1 st dynasty, show the khu 
bird between the ka arms ; thus there was then 
recognized the khu, the ^gloiious’ or ‘sbiinng’ 
intellig(;nce, as dwelling in tlie ka, the activifi(‘s 
of sense and percejilion ; botli of these weie t he 
immaterial entities in the khat, or material body. 
The idea of the ka is diflicult to deline, as we have 
no equivalent. It was closely associated with the 
material body, as it had yiarts and feelings like the 
body. All furnnal otl'erings were made to the /'o. 
If opjiortunities of sat isfaction in life were missisl 
or neglected, it was said to be grievous to the ka ; 
also the ka must nob be needlessly annoyed. 
Here it seems to stand for the bodily jieriuqit ions 
and powers of enjoyment. 'I'lic ka. could not lesist 
the least physical force after d(‘at!i, althougli it 
retained consciousness and could visit other kas 
and converse with them. The ka could also enjoy 
the oll'erings and objects of life in representation ; 
hence the great variidy of funeial otieiings, an<l 
the detail of the seulyiturcs and paintings rejire- 
seiiting all the actions of daily life, the hunting in 
tlie (U‘sert, hshing on the river, beholding all the 
farm-yard, and the service of retainers, dancers, 
and musicians. A recent discovery adds to the 
complexity. Not only is the ka of the king repre¬ 
sented as horn as an infant at the same time, 
being nursed and growing up, and following the 
king holding a standard of ‘ the king’s ka,' hut we 
even see the ka holding the feather fan and fan¬ 
ning the king on his throne. This suggests that 
the king’s ka may have had a separate physical 
body ; ami, as the I^^gyptian believed in lioio- 
S(H)pes, so a cdiild l)orn at the same hour as the 
king would have the same fate, partake of the 
same soul, and was perhaps selected to accompany 
the king ^us his double ami serve him for lihi. One 
being might have many kas; Ka ha<l 14 kas, 
Tahutmes I. wtus the first king to have more than 
one ka, and Ramses ll. had 30. The ka being 
BO far separate could be taken by the Semitic mind 
as the eciuivalent of the Semitic guardian angel— 
an idea entirely foreign to the I'.gyplian: and 
thus it comes that we find the Semitic king Khyan 
'with the title ‘ beloved by his ka.' Later this 
deification of the ka proceeded, and on the sarco¬ 
phagus of Panahemisis we read, ‘ Tliy ka is thy 
god, he parted not from thee, and so thy smil lived 
eternally ’ (Kissing, Vcrsuch . . . dcs Ka'i, 1911). 
Here the ka has become a Divine principle, in¬ 
dwelling, and saving the soul. Ibis comes fully 
into touch with the doctrine of the Logos in its 
developments. ‘ d'hey possess Logos only and 
not Mind ’ {Pers. Bel. in Eg., London, 1909, p. 92) 
is the stage of the purely human soul as the ka. 
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Next, ‘Thou art being purified for the articula¬ 
tion of the Logos ’ shows the Logos as a saving 
Divine principle, like the last view of the ka [ih. 
93). The later growth was ‘ The Logos is Bod’s 
likeness,’ and ‘ The Logos that appeared from 
Mind is Son of God.’ 

24 . The ‘ ba.’—An entirely different pneuma- 
tology is that of the ba, which is the disembodied 
soul figured as a human-headed bird. I'his is 
associated 'wdth the tree-goddess of the cemetery ; 
out of her great sycamore tree she pours drink and 
gives cakes to the bn, who receives the food on the 
ground before the tiee. Thus the ha is the entity 
that M’anders about the cemetery requiring food, 
whereas the ka was thought to be satisfied with 
the model foods placed in the tomb. The ba is 
associated with the sahu, or mummy, as the ka is 
connected with the khat, or body. Some beautiful 
figures of the X1 Xth dynasty represent the mummy 
on its bier, with the bn resting on its side and 
seeking to re-enter its former habitation. Other 
figures in papyri sliow the ba flying down the 
tomb shaft to reaidi the mummy lying in the 
chamber below. 1 he actual source of tlie idea of 
tlie liird-like soul was douhl less in the great white 
owls which haunt the tomb-pits, and lly noiselessly 
out. their large round faces looking with a 
human (‘Xjiression. As to the different sources of 
tliese idees, the ha belongs to the tiee-goddeas and 
the cenndery—aiipsimitly the earliest and most 
piimitive kind ot belief; the ka is always said to 
go to Osiris, or to the boat of the sun, or to the 
conqiany of the gods, and belongs, therefore, to 
the more theologic views. 

25 . The ‘ ab.'—Other concepts were also associ¬ 
ated with man, though seldom with any further 
religious views. 'I'lie most imjiortant of these was 
the ab, the will and intent ions symbolized by the 
heart. It xvas list'd much as we use the term 
‘heart’ in ‘good-hearted,’ ‘hearty,’ or ‘ lieart- 
felt’ ; so the Egyptians said tliat a man was ‘in 
the heart of his lord,’ or spoke of ‘ w'ideness of 
heart’ for satisfaction, or ‘washing of the heart’ 
as exnressiiig plain speaking or relieving tlie feel¬ 
ings oy saying what was tliought. 'riic idea of 
the heart was ])rominent in later times, as it 
enters into all the throne names of the Saite 

leriod. liosides the metajihorical term of the 
mart for the will, the jihysical heart was also 
named as hati, the cliief organ of the body, men¬ 
tioned most frequently on the heart scarabs which 
were put in the place of the heart in the mummy, 
and inscrihf'd with ch. xxx. of fhe Book of the 
Dead, call''<l the ‘ Chapter of tie; Heart.’ 

'I'he ruling i)ower of man, (h'cision and deter¬ 
mination, was separated by the tlu'-orists, who 
multijdied these divisions, and was called sekhem, 
the sign for which was a baton or sceptre, 'fhe 
shadow w’as also named a khnybet, for which 
the sign was a large fan used to shade the 
head. 

26 . The ‘ran.’—The essence of a name {ran) 'vyas 
very irnp<n’lant, being tlie essential for true exist¬ 
ence, both for animate and inanimate bodies. To 
pos.sess the true name of a jierson gave power over 
its owner ; without the name no magic or spell 
could allect him. A great myth, found in New 
Zealand as well as k^gypt, is the gaining of the 
true name of the sun-god by stratagem, and so 
eoinpelling him. Isis thus gained the two eyes of 
Ka—the sun and moon—for her son Horns. This 
importance of the name led in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
to the real name being avoided and kept secret, 
while some trivial name wascurreiitly usi'd. On 
monuments it is usual, especially in the IVth and 
XXVIth dynasties, to find the ‘ great name ’ given, 
and also the common or ‘little name’: the great 
name is often formed from that of a god or a king, 
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so as to place the person under divine ])rotection 
in his future life. 

27 . The under world.—The und(‘r world (Ernian, 
Eqifp, London, 1!)07, pp. 109-114), throipj^h 

which tlie dead had to pass, was divided into the 
twelve liours of ni^dit, so entirely was it associated 
witli tlie sun’s course. Tliese twelve spaces are vari¬ 
ously called ‘H(d<ls’ or ‘caverns,’ the latter idea 
oljviously because of the sun ^oin^^ under the solid 
earth. I^ach spaci; has a lar'^je population of ^ods, 
of spirits, and of the dead. 'I’he spia-ial ;;oddes.‘' 
of each hour acted as ^uide, throu^di that hour, t( 
Ka and his coin])any of gods. 'Tlie lirst hour is 
said to he 800 iiiiles long, till Ka reaches the gods 
of the under world. 'I’lie second hour is ‘ 20 o 0 miles 
long. The third is as long, and here Osiris and 
his followers dwell. In the fourth and fifth hours 
dwells the ancient god of the dead. Sokar, and 
his darkness cannot be broken by Ra, the later 
god. ‘ Ka does not see who is therein,’ Ka has 
his boat changed into a serpent, to crawl through 
the earth. In the sixth hour is the body of Osiris. 
In the seventh is the great .serpent Ajiap—a tra¬ 
dition of the boa-constrictor. 'The flesh of Osiris 
is here enthroned, and his eneinie.s lie belu^aded 
or bound before him. Here also are the burial 
mounds of the gods—Atmu, Ka, Khepera, Shu, 
Tefnut, and others. In the nintli hour the lowers 
of the sun-boat land and rest. In the tenth a 
beetle alights by Ka. In the eleventh hour the 
ship’s rope becomes a serpent, and the ship is 
dragged through a serpent nearly half a mile long, 
and, as it emeiges, Ka becomes the beetle, the god 
of the morning—Khejicra. It is notable that the 
Egyptian had even an exaggerated idea of the 
-size of the earth, as that is only lOUO miles to each 
hour on the equator, while the hours of the under 
world are reckoned as 2 () 0 U miles each. 

Another version of these ideas imposed great 
gates between the hours, each guarded by watchers 
and fiery serpents. Another form was that of the 
lieldsof Aalu, which had 15or21 gates, each guarded 
by evil genii, with long knives in their hands 
(Petrie, Gizch cmdRifeh, 1907, pis. xxxvi. D, E, E). 
Yet an earlier idea was that or a great variety of 
roads, wdiich had to be known to the soul, and for 
which an account of sixteen roads was placed 
upon the sarcopliagus. Another chapter concerns 
eight nets or snares which have to be avoided. 
There was also a chapter for ensuring that the 
head should be restored to the body after it had 
been cut off in the early dismemberment usage. 
The earliest form of these texts is in the Vllth 
dyna.sty (see Petrie, Dcndereh, 57 f. )• 

28 . The * ba ’ in the cemetery.—The Egyptian 
beliefs regarding the future life were very incon¬ 
gruous, and various elements were mingled, regard¬ 
less of their consistency or relative possibility, 
much as present beliefs in England mix together 
the Old and New Testament, Milton, and folk¬ 
lore, the paganism of our ancestors. To have any 
intelligible view of the subject we need to di.sen- 
tangle the complex, and regard each system of 
belief apart. 

The most simple view was that of the continued 
existence of the soul in the tomb and about the 
cemetery. This belief still survives in Egypt, in 
spite of Christianity and Islam. In Middle Egypt 
there is still a custom of placing jars of water and 
plates of food in the tomb, though it is considered 
so unorthodox that only by casual inquiry can this 
be learned. In one case a rnattre.ss was put be¬ 
neath the dead ; but it was said that on no account 
was any metal put in the tomb. This survival of 
the primitive belief and custom shows us how 
easily it continued to be held throughout, along 
with the later dogmas of the kingdom of Osiris 
and company of Ra. 


The soul then was thought of as a humari-ln'aded 
bird, the ba, flying in and out of the tomb. It 
recpiiretl access to the food provided for it, which 
was stored in, or around, the chamber. In the 
pre historic age the oll'erings were placed close 
round the body. When the larger tombs of the 
eai lie.^t kings were developed, the body was enclosed 
in a wooden chamber of beams, and the ollerings 
W(‘re j)laced round it. The space was afterwaras 
subdivided into a line of store cliambers, w hich w ere 
later built of brick. Jars of water, wine, corn, 
grapes, and other food were provided by the hun¬ 
dred ; haunches and heads or oxen, trussed geese, 
cakes, dates, pomegranates, all abounded ; cham- 
beis full of knives and weapons, for hunting and 
for lighting, succeeded to the llint-knife and mace- 
head of the earlier years ; while linely wrought 
stone dishes and bowls of the most beautiful 
materials, including also the rare copper, were 
stored for (he table service. The servitors were all 
quickly burieil to go with their king to the under 
world ; there was not ('ven time for their dozens of 
tomb-chambers to dry before they were sacrificed 
and placed in rows around the great tomb. 

The .soul required a \vay of access to its provision 
and to the outer air. In some large tombs of the 
Ilnd dynasty a model gallery was made on the 
ground surface covered over by the rnastaba ; in 
this was placed a row' of model granaries of mud, 
extending for tmi or lifteen feet, and a little passage 
a few inches sejuare led from the tomb-nit to this 
gallery of provisions. In tombs of the Vth dynasty 
a similar little opening is provided from the tomb- 
shaft out to the funeral chapel. In later times 
other Tirovision was portrayed, though the idea w'as 
probably older than that described. The great 
shady sycamore trees which stood over the cemetery 
were looked on as the house of a kindly goddess, 
who was later identified as a Hathor. She provided 
food and drink for the wandering souls, and is 
shown looking out of her tree, pouring from her 
vase and dropping cakes from her tray to feed the 
ba before her. 

29 . The ‘ka’ and its imagery.—A different and 
ess material view of the soiil arose, and in place of 
a human-headed bird it was thought of as the ka^ 
or will and consciousness of the jierson, coinciding 
w'ith the sensations of the l>ody, and therefore fili¬ 
ng exactly the same form, but incorporeal. As the 
>ody had a ka, so all animals had kas, as they also 
felt ; then everything that existed was by a feeling 
of Animism endowed likewise W'ith a ka. Ptocecd- 
ng from this, the ka world W'as held to be self- 
mntained, ami in the full sense a duplicate of the 
corporeal world in which it resided. Hence the 
ka could enjoy the models of food which contained 
the ka of the food ; it could enjoy the figures of 
men and animals, as it had enjoyed the corporeal 
'orrms when in the body. A whole world of imagery 
could thus be provided for the life of the ka ; and 
Iiat it was intended for this conception is shown 
)y every part of it being stated to be for the ht of 
so-and-so. The life-like statues were for the ka to 
dwell in, that it might not wander disembodied ; 
the more closely like life, and the more the clear 
eve glittered and the mouth seemed read^ to speak, 
the happier the ka would bo residing in it. The 
doctrine of the ka was, therefore, the great inspira- 
ion of Egyptian art. 

Both 01 those views of the future life are so 
mtirely free from any theological touch, or con- 
lexion with any god, that it seems diflicult tc 
uppose that they arose along with belief in any 
j[reat Divinity, 'khey seem to belong entirely to 
an animistic wmrld, and to Ixj, therefore, probably 
Ider than any of the theologies which entered 
ilgypt. The idea of the immortality of the soul 
seems older than any belief in a Superior Being 
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(see, furtiicr, ‘ K^^ypt iaii ’ sections on Body, Namk, 

Soul, eU;.). 

30 . The kingdom of Osiris.—'I’lie oldest theology 
of the future life is that of the kingdom of Osiris. 
I lie dead Avere tliought of as going down to t he* 
cool and misty north, to tiie realm of ()^iris, in the 
Delta. A tt(!r that region became familiar the secme 
was rnov'ed to Dybhts, in Syria ; and lastly, it be¬ 
came the heavenly kingdom in th <5 north-east of 
the sky, and the Milky Way was look('d on as the 
h(aLV('nly Nib; whieli watereil it. In every nispect 
it was thought of as a doubb; of the lit(‘ in tlie Nde 
valley. Agricul t ui e was ( he main occu{>at ion : the 
souls j)b)ugh(;d tin; land with a yoke of oxen a.s 
here ; they sowed the gra,in br(»ad-east, rea{)('d tlie 
harvest of corn or gigantic mai/e, and fliri'shed it 
out by the oxen treading the threshing-tloor. All 
this labour was ilone by the dependents of tin; 
great man, Avho meanwhile .sat at (‘a.se in the 
slunby and played draughts with his wife, or rowed 
in a skitl on the meandering (!anals. 

31 . The Judgment. — lb;fore tin; dead could be 
admitted to this kingdom, some examination was 
rna'dful ; it was not sup])osed to render the evil 
good, but th(‘ wicked ixMjuiied to be set aside, and 
only the good might enter. This examination was 
the Judgment of (Jsiris, which is a familiar scene 
in the funmal jtapyri. The diaad were brought in 
by (In; jackal-headiid Anubis before the jiresence of 
Osiris entbioned, witli Isis and Nebliat standing 
behind him. 'The protestation of innoeen<;e was 
then made by tin* dead, each one denying that he 
had committed anyone of 42 crimes. 'I'his list is 
commonly but strangely called ‘ the INegative Oon- 
fession ’ (see, for details, artt. OoNFE.s.sioN [lOgyp.] 
and Kl’ilirs [P'gyp.]). Then came the ‘w'eighing 
of the hc*ait’ in a great balance which the ibis- 
fieaded Thoth read ami recorded, 'riu; heart was 
|)laced in one pan, and the feather of iVfaat— 
Truth—in tin; other. As the ostricli f(;ather was 
the emblem of lightness (being also an emblem of 
Shu, god of space, or the atmosphere), it is evident 
that the heart. ne«'ded to be light, and not weighed 
down by sins. 'Tbe ideal of innocence w'as being 
‘ light-hearted,’as wa; say. Tliose who could not 
bear the test were condemned. 'I’heir fate w'as to 
b(‘ devoured by a female hippopotamu.s, which 
stood Avaiting at the feet, of Thot h in tlucse .scene.-.. 
Another fate of (he wdeked in the Iva tluiology 
was to he Ixdieaded and )>urnt in a lake of lire ; hut 
that does not seem to ]»el()ng to the Osiri.s sysfmu. 

32 . The ‘ ushabti ’ servants.—Whet lier the .sei fs 
and servants of an estate were supposed t,o he so 
often had that tin; supply of labour would he shoi t, 
or whether each jusfilird person was necessjnily a 
master in tlie futiiie, it was thouglit nec<lful to 
.su}>ply images of servants to do tlu; agricultural 
work. Whether those originated in the ligures of 
servants engaged in dornest k; w'ork, found in tombs 
of tlio Vtli and Vlth dynast,ie.s, is not ch'ar. In the 
Xllth dynasty single ligures of a mummy form are 
rarely found, engraved with the name of the dead. 
These do not seem to descend from the servant 
figures ; but by their forms tliey appear to originate 
the serfs for the Osiiis kingdom of the XVlllth- 
XXXth dynasties. It would appear, then, that in 
the Xlltli dynasty the mummiform figure was for 
the kci of the person himself, and was supposed to 
act in the future. Then, to save him labour, a 
group of figures of stu’fs w'as sub.stitutcd. These 
serfs hav'e a chapter of the Hook of the Dead as a 
spell tovivify them into action. They were furnished 
witli bronze models of baskets and hoes at first, 
which soon after were carved or painte<l, held in the 
hands of the figures or resting on their shoulders. 
The w’ater-pot was added rather later. The spell 
on the figures commanded them to carry the sand 
and the water when ordered, and to do the ciiltiva- 
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tion. To accompany women Uuui' are sonuMimrs 
pottery liguies of girls without tools, not nmmiuv 
forms like liiosi; ot men, but nude. 4'bese have an 
older woman robed to oversee tlnmi, as tin; inab> 
ligun;s have often an oversiau' du'ssed in awaist- 
clotb or lobe. Tlie number of the tignies \ ai u^s, 
but in the most conipbde tombs of tin* Saito 
4(i0\\asthe regular supply ; somet imes I here isom; 
overseer to each ten workers. The name a.s'/m/gi 
IS usually understood as an ‘answerer’ who re¬ 
sponds to the demand for service ; it has also to be 
<‘\'pl.'jined, in the shorter form shdhti, as referring 
to tin; ligures being made of sycamore wood. The 
history of the changes of form and material iiardly 
b(;longs to tlie ndigion. 

In Oreek times, after these figures ceased to be 
mad(‘, it was usual to write that a deceased man 
had ‘gone to Osiris’ in sucli a year of his age. 

33 . The fellowship of Ra.—Anotlier emnplete 
tln.'ology of the future w'as connected wdth the suri- 
wor.shi[) of Ha and tlie gods associated w’itli liim. 
ddii.s wms liouiid up w'itli I lie sours going to the west; 
and prohahly Klientameuti, ‘ he who is in the 
we-t, was a god of tliedi'ad in thi.s system. Cer¬ 
tainly he was the god of Abydos for ages before 
Osiris W'as Avorshippetl theie, and Abydos was the 
pliK'e specially whore the desert valley in the west 
l<‘d to th(' abode of the dead. In the (lark world of 
the (lend there were innun](;iablo perils to be 
avoided ; and tb(‘ necessary piote(;ti()n could be 
obtained by joining the boat of the sun, and bo 
being safely led through the successive gates of the 
liours guaided by tludr evil spirits, jdie dead is 
ligured sometinu's as just entering the boat and 
approaching the company of tlie gods who sail with 
Ha through the hours of day and night. In order 
to (Uiahle the dead to reach the boat of the sun, it 
Avas needful that be should have a boat to go forth 
and int(uce[»t it in its daily round. Hence a model 
boat Avitli acr(;\v upon it Avas iirovided in the tomb, 
csp(;eially in the Vtb-XIIth (iynasties. It had all 
the littings—a sail for going up the Nile, and oars 
for roAving down—or sometimes two boats Avere 
differently rigged according to their dire(;tion; a 
p(‘g for tying up at the shore, a mall(;t to drive the 
peg, and a landing plank Avere also provided. 

34 . The mummy and amulets.— In none of these 
\ieAVH—of the ha, the kft, the Osirian or tlie Ka 
company—has the materia) body any part. These 
views were probably all formed betore historic 
times, and after the earliest (lynMsti(‘s Ave lind 
arising, about the end of the 111 id dynasty, a 
sy'-tem of mummifying. Before that the body Avas 
oftmi perfectly dried in the soil, but not artificially 
picserved. l''his embalming, therefore, was apait 
from all the vieAvs Avhieb we bavi; described. It 
developed another system—t hat of ])rotective amu- 
l(‘ts. In the Vtli dynasty Ave find sti mgs of amulets 
of carneliaii or ivory jilaced around the wrists and 
tin; neck, 'flic most usual forms an; the jackal 
liead, lion lu'ad, frog, bee, clenched band, open 
hand, leg, 'ucu eye, and scarab. Aftei this ai:(' the 
amulets diminish, and in the XV I llth-XXlllrd 
dynasties only one or tAvo glazed figures of gods 
AA’ere used. \Vitli tlie XXVlth dynasty there 
buist out an enormous devidojiment of the system. 
Figures of the gods in glazed pottery or lazuli, uza 
ey(*s, and scaiabs in all stones and materials, rarely 
gold ha birds Avitli inlaid wings, and gold seal rings, 
were arranged in roAvs upon the body, often fifty of 
more figures in all. By Ptolemaic times the amulets 
were larger and coarsely made in blue pottery, and 
they seem to disappear entirely betore Roman 
times (cf. art. Charms AND Amulets [Egyptian]). 

This elaborate armoury of amulets was designed 
to [ireservc the body from being attacked or In oken 
up, and to ensure tliat it should remain complete 
for the habitation of the kn. This preservation of 
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the body Jed to an entire reversal of the older 
ideas. In all the dynastic the eon.struction of 
a costly tomb for the dead was quite as need till as 
the prcjiaiatioii of the corjise; in the Koinan ajre, 
however, the corpse was eiiihalnied and very elabor¬ 
ately wrapped, often with a ])ortrait over the face, 
and then kept for many y«\‘irs in the house, after 
wJiicli it was roughly huned, without any care, in 
the cemetery. 

V. Theology. — 35 . Animal-worship.—In con¬ 
sidering the worshij)of the gods, we shall end(‘avoiir 
t-o separate the successive stages which have ruled 
in Egypt. Masjiero has pointed out how' the ja<“kal- 
worship predominated at Thinis beiore tlie rise of 
tlie jackal-lieaded Khentamenti, or the still lat(‘r 
Osiris-worship, at Abydos. Jle notes also how the 
Osirian conception of the hedds of Aaiu is eai lier 
than the solar view in the Book of Knounng Diuit, 
or the under world. From such traces of the giowth 
of th e theology, and the proofs of indejnuidence of 
the sources of thegods, shown by tludr compounded 
names, we arrive at the historical view of the .suc¬ 
cessive s( rata of the theology. AVe have ; ( 1 ) the 
pure animal-worship ; ( 2 ) the animal-headed gods 
with human bodies; (3) the human gods of the 
Osiris cycle ; (4) the cosmic gods of the Ua cychi; 
(5) the abstract gods of ])rinci])le.s ; ( 6 ) tlui go<ls 
brought in fiom foreign soun'Cs, and not originally 
belonging to a jiai t of the Kgy[)tian population. 

'I'he animal-worship is based on two main ideas : 
( 1 ) the sacreilncss of one species of animal to one 
tribe ; ( 2 ) the sacramental eating of an example of 
the sacred animal at stated intervals. That the 
whole of a species was sacred among a tribe is 
shown by the pimalties for killing any animal of 
the 8 pe(“i('s, b}^ the wholesale burial and even the 
mummifying of every example, and by tlui plural 
form of th(i names of the gods who were later 
connected with the animals, such as‘haw'ks’; 
Khau/nu, ‘rams’; Ban, ‘birds.’ 

The sacramental slaying or eating is knowm in 
the cas(* of the bull at ]\lemj)his (Mari<itte, Lc 
Th'djE'inn de Memphis, Ikaris, 1882, pp. 11, 14, 
16) and the ram at Thebes (Herodotus, ii. 42). 
From that appears to have .s|)rung the keejung 
of an c\am])le of the sacred animal. It is well 
known that, in countries where human sacriliciis 
were olleied, it was usual as a compimsatory 
measure to keep tlie victim for a long time—as 
much as a year—in the greatest indulgence and 
luxury, and to deny him no pleasures. This 
principle naturally roulted in keeping the sa<‘,nMl 
animal which was destimsl to be sacramentally 
eaten, and feeding and honouiing it in every way. 
The keeping of a sacred animal w ill not account 
for its being consumed, rather the contrary ; but 
the intended sacrament on the animal will be 
ample rea.son for keeping it with all honour. 
Hence w^e seem bound to accept the sacrament as 
the primary idea: the tribe needed at intervals 
to unify itself wdth its sacred species by absorbing 
the substance of one example, like the Norse burial 
of jiortions of a king in the fields to ensure their 
prosperity and fertility. 

36 . Sacred animals.—The sacred animals wdiose 
local wa^rshijis are known htive obvious {jualities 
for which they might have been venerated ; but 
whether those qualities were tlie sole cause of 
their celebrity or w hether the tribe had a totem- 
istic belief in its connexion with the animals is 
difficult to determine. That only one sperics 
wa.s honoured by one tribe does not prove a belief 
in a connexion, because the earliest stage of 
tlieologic belief lias similarly only one god for one 
tribe. So far as this evidence goes, the animal 
sjiccies wa.s just in the position of the later god 
to the tribe. Nor does the use of the figure of an 
animal as a standard prove a totemistic connexion, 


as many of the nome.s had standards which were 
reverenced—such as the crook and tJail at Heli¬ 
opolis, or the mace at Memphis—but wdiich could 
hardly be regarded as totems of the i)eoijIe. The 
]>rinciple of reverence su/liciently accounts for the 
.standards w ithout supposing any closer connexion 
in .some cases. 

The baboon w'as adored as tlie emblem of wisdom, 
and of Talmti, the god of wisdom. Tlie ajipear- 
ance and ways of the hahoon naturally originated 
(Ins belief. Four baboons were hejit as .sacred in 
(he temj)le at Hermo])olis; they are often repre¬ 
sented as adoiing the sun, from their habit of efiat- 
teiing at siiiiiise. Figures of the baboon abound 
in the 1 st dynasty at Abydos. 

The lion and lioness are found in the [)re-historic 
figure.s, and in later amulets, but are not shown 
on monuments or with names. The goddesses 
with the head of a lioness are named as Sekhmet 
of Memphis and Nnhia ; Bast of Biibastis, Feon- 
topolis, Tell el-Yehiuliy(‘h, and Letopolis ; Mabes 
of Nubia ; and Tefnut of Dcndereh, el-Kah, 
Flcpliantiiic, and Nubia. The spirit of the peak 
of Theix's—or Mert-seker—is also said to ‘strike 
as a fa.sciuating lion.’ The destructive powder 
of Ba, the sun, was personified as the lioness 
Sekhmet, who destroyed mankind from Herakle- 
oi)(>lis to Helioi)o]is, at the bidding of Ra. 

'I'he lessor J'elidcc were also reverenced. In 
Sinai tlie cheetah and serval are figured as being 
.sacred to Hathor. The cat was sacred to Bast, 
(‘Specially at Buhastis and Stieos Arteinidos, where 
Bast was e<piated with Artemis the hunter. Tlie 
cat w'as also sacred to Mut, probably reverenec'd 
as a maternal emblem, at'rindies, 'rbe intensity 
of the popular worsliip of animals, even in the 
la(cs( tiiiK'M, is shown by the well-known story of 
(he fanatical mob tearing a Roman soldier to 
pie(‘es for killing a cat. 

'I’he bull was worsliiptied mainly in the Delta, 
w here four nonies used it a.s a staiuiard. 'Fhc foiii 
hull-gods most recorded are : (1) IJajn, or Apis, of 
Memphis, wdio.se teinj)l(.‘ lay south of tliat of Ftah ; 

(2) Uroner, or Mnevis, of Heliopoli.s, wdiich w'as 
a more ma.ssive breed ; (3) Ka-ntib, or Kanobos, 
from whom the city was named; and (4) Bakh, 
or Balds, of Hcrmoiitliis. 'fliese hulls were later 
connected with the gods who were wor 8 hipj>ed at 
those cities. Hajii was the incarnation of Ftah, 
and also of Osiris as Osir-hajii; Ra was incarnate 
in Mnevis, and Mt'utu in Bakis ; hut these are 
evidently syncretic adaptations of rival worships. 

'i’he c(uc was a[)j)aicntly not worshipped (unlike 
India) except as an emblem of Hathor, probably 
from her source as the cow'-goddess, the horned 
A.slitarotli, thr: Ishtar of Sumerian origin. 

'I'lie rain wa.s also w'or.slnppcd as a juocreative 
god ; at Mendes in tlic Delta lie was later idiuililied 
with Osiris; both (lieie and at Hciakleopolis he 
became Hershefi—the strong chief; at 'I'liches he 
became Amon, and was specially the emblem of 
Amon to the Ethiojiians; at tlie cataract he 
was Klinumu the creator. This diversity of con¬ 
nexions of the ram proves how hi.s earlier worshif) 
w'a.s indefiendent of the later gods. 'I’he burial- 

I ilaces and sarcophagi of the sacred rams have 
leen found at Meiidos and at Elephantine. 

The hif)jH)potauLns was called ‘ the great one,’ Ta- 
urt, and always remained an entirely animal-god, 
never jiartly iiuniaiiized. She w‘as the patrories.s 
of pregnaney. Rarely tlie hij)popotanius also 
apfiears in connexion with Set, probably from its 
devastation of crops, and thus it was theologized 
as Taurt, wife of Set. No local worship or temple 
of Taurt is know n. 

Tlie jackal w as the god of the dead, owing to 
hi.s haunting the cemeteries and tlie Western 
desert wliere the soul was supposed to pass. At 
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Memphis he was described as ‘on his hill’ of the 
desert, and received later the name of Anpu, and 
a place in the Osirian family. At Asyut he was 
re^^arded as the maker of tracks in the desert, 
for the iackal-paths are the best guides, avoiding 
the valleys and precipices; thus he could gmide 
the soul to the hh'sscd West, and was called the 
‘opener of ways,’ Up-uat, and also entitled ‘he 
who is in the (lasis.^ At Ahydos ho was called 
‘ he who is in the W'est,’ Kkentamcnti ; and is 
later shown as a jaclval-headed human ligure 
staited on the judgment-seat of the f\iture worhl. 
The (lof/ was hunourc'd in the pre-historic ag(i, 
buried with the dead, and sometimes in sp^a-ial 
tombs of dogs ; but we cannot say how far this 
was a part of the general canine worship, which 
was later (‘onlined to the wild species. 

The ichnc-u/non, or mongoose, was sacred at 
Ilerakleijpolis ; and was in antagonism to the 
neighboniing worship of the Kayyum crocodile, as 
it ftid on the beast’s eggs. 

The s/i/'t;fv-//i(jnse was sacr(Ml at Huto and Ath- 
ribis, and also embalmed at 'I'iiebes. 

Of birds, the hawk was that mainly atloied, 
almost entirely in Upper Ugypt. 'I'he hawk 
Bchndet N\as \vorshi[)])(Ml at Edtu ; another hawk 
at IJierakonpolis near el-Kab; two hawks were 
the Btandaid of Kojitos, and the nome ot ITuna- 
koniiolis just south of Tehneh and opposite Asyut- 
shows other centres. These hawks weie later 
identilied wdth Homs and with Ka, w ho an? shown 
in that form. The hawk was also a god ot the 
dead in a mummilied form, as the god Sokar of 
Memphis. It is shown in a boat w hich is rowed 
by small hawks ; these may perha})s be the 
deceased kings, as the king’s soul wars believed 
to lly up as a hawk to heaven {Sa/iehat). The 
mummy haw'k was also venerateel in the region 
of Suez, being the emblem of Sopdu, god of the 
Ea.st, found in Goshen and in Sinai. 

The viUturc, w'as the (uublem of maternity, 
w’orshipped mainly at Thebes, wliere the idea was 
later embodied as a motlier-goddess, Mid, The 
vulture head-dress was worn by the (picen-mother ; 
and the vulture is represented spread out for pro¬ 
tection over the king, and across the passages of the 
tombs to protect the soul. The vulture Nedchebt 
W'as also the godde.ss of the southern kingdom 
centred at llierakonpolis, and was used to the latest 
times as the emblem of the southern dominion, a.'- 
the serjient of Uazet was of the northern. 

The ( 70 C.ST. and the wagtail continued to be 
adored at Thebes down to the XVI11th dynasty 
as is show n on tablets; the goose was then con 
nected with Amon. 

d’lie ibis was identilied with Tahuti, the god o 
wisdom, at Hermopolis, probably from its hahii 
of searching and examining the ground for food 
It was also mummified at Memphis, Ahydos, and 
Thebes. 

The crocodile flourished especially in the marshy 
levels of the great lake of the Eayyum, and wa; 
worshipped as the god of the province. In late 
times it w'as here united with Osiris and with Ra 
It was also w'orshi})ped at Onuphis in the Delta 
and at Nubti, or Ombos, w'here it was united witl 
Set. The men of the neighbouring city of Tentyrt 
carried on a tribal w arfare against this god of th* 
next nome, as described by Juvenal {Sat. xv. 35 tt’. 

The/ro^ was an emblem of multitudes or repro 
duction, and of Hcqt, the goddess who assistec 
at birth ; hut there is no trace of its being wor- 
shipped, though it was a frequent amulet in the pro 
historic age and the XVIIIth-XXIInd dynasties. 

The cobra serpent was much reverenced in pre 
historic times, when it appears coiled up as £ 
house amulet to hang up, or as a necklace amulet 
or coiled round a stick, or in pairs twisted to 


[Other, or curled round the hcartli as a pottery 
ender. The great pythons are shown in the 
nythological serpent A pap, and combiiK-d in the 
lerpent-necked monsters upon the slate caivings. 
The uracus, or cobra w ith expanded hood, became 
the einhlmn of judgment and death, and appears 
m the cornice of the judgment-hall and on the 
•oyal head-dress. An immense seipent was carved 
as the guardian of the temple of Athribis in 
the XVIIltii ilynasty. Serpents were commonly 
:nummitied, and even a bone or two were encased 
in hionze, witli a serpent figure on the top, in 
the XXVlth-XXXth dynasties. The serpimt was 
looked on as the ‘ Agathodaimon ’ of the house in 
Etolcmaic and Gnostic beliefs. Serapis and Isis 
were hlentilied with serpents, and bracelets or 
linger-rings ending in two uraei were the com¬ 
monest orn.imcnt. Sciapis also is figured as a 
human-headed uraeiis on the popular terra-cottas 
for domestic use. TIik^c goddesses w’ere in the 
form of the n.acus: Vazei, woishi[)ped at Ruto 
in the Delta, and Hie symbol of tlie northern 
kingdom; Mert-st krr, ‘the lover of sihuice,’ the 
goddess of the (h'ad at Thebes, sujiposed to re.side 
(.)n the peak of I'hebes ; and Ran nut, the harvest- 
god<ie.ss, (hnilitless originating fiom the serpents 
lett in the last patch of {!orn in the harvest-flcRl. 

Several Jisli were sacred; the Oxijrhy/ikhos at 
the city named aftiT it, now Behnesa ; the eel, or 
Phagrns, at IMiagroi io})olis and Syene ; the Latiis 
at Latojtohs; the Maeotes at Elephantine; the 
Iwpidotns at various places. 

37 . Animal-headed gods.—The animal-headed 
gods form a distinct class, as—with the exception 
of IIoiuH—they are found only in this form and 
never with human heads. They appear to belong 
to the earliest theologic stage, when gods witli 
human qualities were introduced, and blended 
with the earlier animal-worship. The habit of 
combination of forms was already usual in the 
close of the pre-historic age, before any figures 
of gods that we know. On the slate palettes 
are compound animal figures and human-animal 
tigures, with habitual symbolism of standards of 
tribes acting as the tribes, in fighting or holding 
captives. The animal-headed gods are less violmt 
in symbolism than the figures which wa^re alie.ady 
usual. The earliest ligure of such a god is on the 
seals of the llnd dynasty. 

KfinmnUy the creator, bears the head of the 
ram ; and the long twisted horns of the ram are 
often attached to the head-dresses of Osiris, and 
of the kings who became Osiris, as showing their 
creative functions. Khnumu was especially the 
god of the cataract; he is represented seated as a 
Hitter and framing man on the potter’s wheid. 
besides his local importance he was ^n-eatly 
thought of in later times, when the amulets of 
his standing figure are often found on mummies. 

He/'sheji, another ram-headeil god, was purely 
local, and is not found outside of the region of 
Herakleopolis, except at Mendes. 

Sekhnwt, the lioness-goddess, represented the 
fierceness of the sun’s heat; she is the agent of 
the wrath of Ka in the myth of the destruction of 
mankind. Her statues are common, especially at 
Thebes, where hundreds of them adorned the tem¬ 
ples. She was worshipped at Memphis, where she 
became the consort of Ptah. 

Bastet had the head of a cat; but it is difficult, 
without names, to distinguish her figures from 
Sekhniet. She represented the ardour not of heat, 
but of animal passion, and her festivals at her city 
of Bubastis were very popular and licentious. Her 
name is found in priesthoods of the early Pyramid 
age, but her great period was during the political 
ascendancy of her city under the Shishaks. As a 
cat-goddess, she was also the patroness of hunt- 
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ing, and so became identified by tiie (Greeks ^vit 
Artemis. 

A/fpa, or AnubU, was the jackal-guardian of th 
cemetery, and the guide of the dead. His figure. 
when acting'’ are ahvays liuiiian, with a jackal head 
and he is most often sliown as leading the deai 
into the jiid;.;ment of Osiris, or bendin^^ over the 
bier attendmj.^ to tlie mummy. ilis statuettes 
were often })Iaeed on mummies. On the otiier 
hand, no temples or local worships of Anubis are 
known ; but he passed into the Koman adajitationa 
from M^ypt, and is ligured on the Onoslie gems. 

Sc/, or Sctcsh, was the god of the pie-historic 
inhabitants, and probably one with the Asiatic 
god who appears as Sntckk of the Hittites—an 
illust ration of the Asiatic origin of the second pre* 
histoiic culture in Egypt. He is shown in tlie 
Ilnd dynasty and at \aiious later times in an en- 
tii eiy animal form, but, when associated with oOier 
gods, in a human hgoire with animal hea<i. What 
animal is intended is uneertain ; the body form is 
most like a greyhound, hut the peculiar upright 
tail with a tuft at the end is like that of the wait- 
liog wiieii excited; other conqiarisons with the 
okapi, etc., have also been made. Erobably tlie 
original form was lost to the Egyptians, and con 
ventional changes hide it. At lirst the god of th(‘ 
Egyjdians, his w^orshippers w’ere con(juered, aftiw 
a long struggle, by the followers of Horus. Set 
yet retained some adoration in the l>ook of the 
Head and in calendar feasts. The two worshijis 
were put on an equal footing by the last king of 
the Hud dynasty. After sunjnession. Set appears 
again favouied in the early A Vll Ith dynasty ; and 
in the XlXth the kings Seti l. and ii. weiV (tven 
named after him. In later times the gneit pojiu- 
larity of Horus led to Set being entirely suppressed, 
and looked on solely as the evil spiiit. 

Schek, or Sohk. or Soukkls, rarely appears, being 
only a local god. Statues of the human ligiiii* 
w'ith a crocodile liead were in the J.ahynntli ot the 
Eayyum in the XIIth dynasty. Kaiidy the con¬ 
verse is shown, and a crocodde with a human head, 
as Sebek-Osiris, appears as the Eayyum god of the 
dead. 

Tuhuti, or Thbth, appears with the head of the 
ibis, never that of the baboon ; liut both anini;\ls 
were ecjually used as his emblems in all periods. 
He is sehloin figured alone, but is usual in groujts 
of gods as the reconler of the judgment, and as )»er- 
forming rites over the king. As the god of learn¬ 
ing, he was sjiecially the jiatron of .scribes, but was 
not worshipped in temjihis, (‘Xcept at his eit.ics of 
Hermo[)olis in U]»p(*r Egyjit and in tin* Delta. 

Mr.ntu was the hawk-god of the region from Kus 
to Gebalayn, but was later restricted to llerrnon- 
this when Anion became the god of d’hebes. 

Hor, or Horns, was the hawk-god of Upjier 
E’gypt, e.^pecially of Kdfu and liierakon polls. 
This form, with a human body and hawk he.ad, 
w'as that of the coinjinnor of ►Sijt; the entiiely' 
haw'k form is not found associated with other 
gods, and the jnirely human form appears only 
as the son of Isis. The haw'k-headed form w'as 
pojiular till very late times, as Horus is so repre- 
Bented as a Uornan w^arrior on horseback slaying a 
dragon—the prototype of 8t. George. Th(‘’liguro 
of Horus apart from tlie Osiris cvcle is that of 
Hor-ur, Horus the elder, as a triWl god before 
being mergi'd in ilie Osiris family. 

38. Human gods: Osiris cycle: Theban triad. 
—The entirely human gods belong to two gieat 

0 )S—the O.siris family and the Amon family, 
es the goddess Neit. These are marked otf 
by not adonting animal forms, or being cosmic or 
Nature gods, or representing single abstract ideas. 
(a) Asar, or Osiris, though so familiar to us, is 
mainly known from late sources, which were modi¬ 


fied by other ideas. In the Book of the Dead, the 
Osirian poi tions are earlier than the solar jxu tions, 
yet both are so early that they are mingled in the 
Tyramid texts. VVe cannot doubt tiiat the Osiri.s 
worship aro.se in tlie pre-historic age; the oldest 
list of Osiris (-entres does not include Menifihis. 
In the early Pyramid age, Anubis only is named in 
the funeraf-formiila, but in the VTh dynasty O.siris 
takes his place. In the earlier dynasties only kings 
are entitled ‘ Osiris,’having undeigone a{)Otheosis 
in the Sed festival ; but in the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and later, every deceased person w^as entitled the 
‘ 0.‘-ins,’as having been united to the god. Neither 
at .\bydos nor at Phihe is Osiris named on the 
earlier monuments, although in later times he was 
specially the lukI of both place.s. It seems that 
the extent of Osiris-worship was growing through¬ 
out (he historic* period ; this may be due to Osiris 
gradu;illy regaining an earlier position, from wdiicdi 
he had been ousted by the new' gods of invaders. 

The myth of Osiiis is preserved in its late foim 
by Plutarch ; the main outlines, wdiich may be 
primitivt', are as follows. O.siris was a civilizing 
ving of I'gyi»t, w'ho was murdered by his brother 
S(‘t and seveuty-tw'o eonspiiators. Isis, his wife, 
found the collin of Osiris at Hyblos in Syria, and 
brought it to Egypt. Si't then tore up the body of 
(i.sins a,ml scatteied it. Isis sc)ught the fragments, 
ind built a .shiiiie over each of them. Isis and 
Horus then attacked Set and drove him from Egy})t, 
iml linally down the Red Sea. 

Another view of Osiris is that of a god of fer- 
ility (see E’razer, A(/o7?is, A//ts, Osiris'^, 1907, ]). 
268). He is rcjiresented as lying surrounded with 
green plants and sprouting corn, and his figures 
vere made full of corn, iiiisw'as [irobably a viiwv 
'csulting from his biing the ever-living god of (he 
lead, W'ho might be regarded as the source of re- 
urning life, i’he division of hi.s body into fourtiHUi 
)r moie parts, each buried in a dill'ercmt nome, 
ipjx'ars to belong to the idea of dividing a laxly 
4 a king or great man, and lairying portions in 
arious jdaces to ensuie the fiutilityof the land. 
i>r lists ot the Osiiis relics and jilaces, see Petrie, 
'Iisforical Studies, pi. vii. 

jisef, or Jsis, w'as originally an independent god¬ 
dess, but by }>olitieal changes she became united 
with the Osiris myth, as the sistei and wife of 
,)siris. Her w'orshij) w'as far moie j»op\ilar than 
diat of Osiris. Persons were moie often named 
ifler her, and she appears more usually in allairs. 
Her devotion to Osiris a]»pea,led to tlu' feelings, 
ind h('r combination with IJorus, as her son, led 
1 o a gieat devotion to her as the mot her-goddoss. 
She is seldom show'n as the nursing motlu'r till the 
>iXVHth dynasty; but from that time the wor- 
diip of the mother and child bci'ame inr*reasingly 
.;<Mieral, and sjiread to Italy and over the wdiole 
Toman Empiric The tem})les of hsi.H, lik'e those of 
)^iIis, are of late date; the jaincijtal om* w'as the 
^r(‘at red granite Isaeum, now' know'n as Brhbit cl- 
‘ (ujar, in the east of the Delta. (Rmerally Isi.s 
ras more a divinity of the home and iierson than 
f the temple ami {nii'st, until in Roman times hc'r 
worship sprea<l immensely through the w'orld, and 
-(‘inpies and priests of Isis are found in most lands 
'f the West. 

Ncbhat, or Ncphthijs, is placed as the sister of 
)siii.s and Isis, but is ligured as only a comple- 
iientary second to Isis. Yet she w'as w'orshiptied 
,t Letopolis, Edfu, Diospolis Parva, Deiidereh, and 
he Isaeum. This worship and her name— Nch-haf, 
mist-re.ss of the palace ’—seem to show' that she 
as originally a more important consort of Osiris, 
ho was pushed aside by the amalgamation of the 
sis-w’orship in the group. She usually appears 
ipposite to Isis, in the same attitude, mourning 
ver Osiris. 
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Horn, or Jle.ru, Ilorus, is a most, complex divinity, 
in tlie vaiions \vorship'> that \veie mixed to'^ether, 
and in the dillei ent asjteel.s under wliieh he became 
po]>uiar. 'the dillerent alliances of tri\)es at vari¬ 
ous times UmI to three human forms ; (1) the jjpreater 
Horns, JJor-ur, brother of Osiris, and older than 
the lest of the p;ronp ; (2) Horns, son of Osiris, 
avcn<j;er of his father ; (3) Horns, the child, Jlar- 
pe-kkroti, Harpocrates, son of Isis. 

(1) Hor-nr was the son of Hat.hor, whose name, 

* the (hvellinj^^ of Horns,’ shows that she derives her 
position larfj;ely from lier son. He w'as specially 
tlie god of Letopolis, north of M(nnphis, also wor- 
shi}t})ed at an upper centre of Hathor-cnlt, the 
citH‘s of Dendereh, Qns, and Nnbti, and in the 
h'ayyurn. (2) Horns, son of Osiris, is the ‘avengtn 
of his father,’ usually hawk-licaded, spearing the 
evil crocodile, trampling on Set, driving his party 
out of Kgypt, estaolishing smithies of his band 
of shenis'ii, or followers, and, lastly, attendant on 
Osiris in the judgment. He was also llor-saui-taui, 

‘ Horns, uniter of both lands,’ as con(]nering Kgyi>t 
from the Set party. (3) d’ho most popular form of 
tlorns was that of the child of Isis. Figoires of 
Isis and Horns are known from the Vlth dynasty, 
but the great spiead of this form was in the lattn 
times of the XX Vlth dynasty, and on to (Christian 
changes. A c.ognate form was the boy Horns, 
trampling on ciocodiles, and grasjiing serp(‘n(s, 
scorpions, and noxious animals. This was a type, 
commonly carvisl in relief on tablets to be placed 
as amulets in the house, and covered with long 
magical texts. 'The infant Horns also aj>pears 
seateel on a lotus-flower ; but it is doubtful it this 
arose in 1^'gypt before the type of Buddha, jewel in 
the lotus, might have been importeii. I'lgurt's of 
Horns tile (diild, seated in Indian attitudes, point 
to a connexion. Horns, as an infant carried by 
Isis, or being suckled by her, is the most general 
late type, continued till the 4th or 5th century. 
The absorption of this type, ns an entirely new 
motif, into (diristian art and thought t/ook jdace 
under the inlluence of Cyril of Alexandria, by whom 
Mary was jiroidaimed as Mother of God in A.D. 431. 
Henceforward these; ligures are not of Isis and 
Homs, but of the Madonna and (’hihl. 

{h) The 'rh(;han triad weie also entirely human, 
without any animal connexion until later times. 

Anion w’as the local go<l of Karnak. He w'as 
probably closely connected with Min, the god of 
the neighbouring desert of Kojitos ; and a late 
legend points to Min being the earlier and Amon 
being a variant, as Isis is said to have divided t he 
legs of Amon, who could not walk before, but had 
his legs growing together (I’lutarch, Is. et Os. Ixii.). 
Min is always shown with the legs joined, Amon 
with the legs jiarted. Moreover, Amon is often 
shown in the ithyphallic form of Min. Had the 
princes of Thebes not risen to general dominion, 
probably Amon would have been as little known 
as many other local gods; but the rise of the 
Xlth and XI 1th dynasLies brought Amon forward 
as a natiomil god; and the XV llth dynasty from 
Nubia, holding 'I’liebes as its capital, entailed that 
Amon became the great god of the most import¬ 
ant age of Egypt—the XVIIIth-XXth dynastles. 
He thus became united with Ka of IBiliopolis, the 
greatest god of the Delta; and Amon-Ka became 
the ligure-head of Egyiitian religion, king of the 
gods and ‘lord of the thrones of the earth. Im¬ 
portant as Amon was, he was never intruded upon 
the w’orships of older cities, and his tem))les are 
rare. Of all the territorial titles which he has 
only those of Memphis as the capital, Asfun, and 
Habenan touch other worships. The rest are in 
the new cities of the Delta marshes, in the desert, 
or in Nubia. A special feature of his w'orship was 
the devotion of the queens of the XVIIIth dynasty 


and onward to the XXVTth. The queen was his 
high priestess; and, as sucli, Ame)U dy 

the king) was her husband, and father ot Ikm clnf- 
dren, who were consecrated from Ihrlli liy this 
divine paternity. The temple of Deir ehlhihri 
portrays the divine birth of Hatshepsut, that of 
Luqsor the divine birth of Amenhotep iii. The 
family of high priests next married the royal heii- 
ess, and became the pru'st-kings of tlie .XX 1st 
dynasty. In the XXV 1th dynasty tlu' lim* (d 
high priestesses of the hkhiopian family was k('pt 
in possession of Thebes, but the Memphis kings 
never married them, but required them to adopt a 
daughter of the king. Thus the high priest liood 
was carried on in a lictitious line. In Ediimpia, 
where Amon was the national god, the high priest 
ess was always the daughter oi one king, and wife 
of the next in unhiokmi temale succession ; during 
the Ethiopian rule of Egypt, a second high priestess 
also ruh;d at 'I'hehes. The ram, which was the 
sacred animal of Thebes, w’as worshipped in com¬ 
bination witli Amon by tlie Ethiojuans, and Amon 
appears with a ram’s head at Napata and Naga. 
Tlie lam was sotsdally ailored by the Ethi(q>iau 
dynasty (X.\\’'th), and ram - lieaded scarabs aie 
usual at that time. 

Mat w'as the goddess of Thebes, probably even 
before Amon w’as localized from his desert form of 
Min. H(‘r greatest temple was that in the quarter 
of Thebes called Asheru, and she is always named 
‘ huly of Asheru.’ She was also worshipped in tlie 
ileseitof Hainmamat, and at Mendcs and Sehen- 
nytos, but not imposed on the gimeral adoration. 
She is shown as leading and jn'otecting the kings, 
and (tueiins often appear in her character, and 
w'ith the vulture head-dress of the goddess. 

IJhonsu is closely parallel with d'ahuti in his 
character as a god of time, a moon-god, and ‘the 
executor of plans,’ or god of knowledge. He is 
identified with d'ahuti, as Khonsu-Tahuti, at Edfu, 
and so obtains the lu'ad of the hawk of Edfu. 
Ot herwise Klionsu is aBvays a human child, while 
'rahuti is a man wdth the ibis head. His place at 
'I'hcdiesis as the son of Amon and Mut, and a large 
temple was built to him by Kamses in. at Ixainak, 
to which Euergetes added the immense gatew'ay 
80 well known. 

(c) 'Ibis goddess was always represented 

in entirely human foini, holding bow and airows, 
and bearing on the head cross(;d arrows or shuttle. 
There is, howevair, no trace of her being con- 
n(‘(;ted with weaving, and it has hemi supposed 
that the shuttle was only a mistake of the h'gyp- 
t.ians in later times, the pi imitive form being a long 
package crossed by two arrows (see I’et rie, Jtoi/nl 
J'oniOs, 1900, i. fiont..). The packuige might well 
be the skin of an animal lolled up, as in the sign 
shed, and so the wdiole might belong to a goddess 
of hunting. In latm' times the shuttle with thiead 
upon it is clearly used tor the immeof the goddess. 
Neit was the most ixipiilar divinity in the 1st 
dvnasty, (piecns being named Neit-hotep and 71/cr- 
ricit, and many private persons also used the 
mime. She was probably a goddess of tlie primitive 
Libyan population, and w'as the siiecial divinity of 
the later Libyan invaders of the XXVlth dynasty 
at their cai>ital Sais. During the Pyramid jicriod 
the priesthood of Neit was the most usual ; and in 
the XlXth dynastv her emblem is shown as the 
tatu mark on the Liliyan figures. IShe Avas wair- 
shi[>ped only in the Delta, at Sais Athribis and 
Zar (Sehennytos), except in the Ptolemaic temple 
of Esneh. 

39. Cosmic gods. —ddie cosmic gods were ap¬ 
parently a later stratum of theology than those 
already described. They belong mainly to the 
Eastern Delta, and probably are due to an Asiatic 
1 immigration. 
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Rn, tlie 8un-g()(l, was specially worshipped at 
Heliopolis, and, when that ohU'r centre lose again 
above tiie invasion of the earlier dynasties and 
gave the V’’th dynasty to rule f^'gypt, each king 
took a name on accession which enii)odied a (piality 
of Ra, in much the same Semitic style as the 09 
names of Allah. Every king of Egypt afterwaids 
had a Kti-name, such as /i'd-mcn-/-ua, ‘ Ka esta- 
filishes the kas^ \ Ra-siihati'p-dh^ ‘ Ka satislics the 
heart’; Rd-neb-niant, ‘ Jbl is the lord ot tiiith.’ 
Ka was thus more constantly rei'ognized than any 
otln-r god, yet lie has no temples in the gieat 
centri's; heyoiul Jiis (iwn city of Helioiiolis he is 
named only in conncAion with Kahylon in the 
same nome, at Xois in the Hidt.a, and at Edlu, 
owing to Ins union with tlie hawk-god. He was, 
however, united wilh Amon, a.s the compouml god 
A//ion-R((, in universal honour; and thus share<l 
in the great worship of Amon. The rie(.*d of 
uniting tliese two names show's that thes<‘ gods 
oiigirially belonged to difl'erent races. 

Ka was not the iirimitive god, even of Ibdiopolis, 
as the w'orshipof another sun-god, Atmu, under¬ 
lay that of Ka. The eollateral facts point to Ka 
having conn' in as the god of Asiatics ; tiu* title of 
tlie ruler (herew'as //cy, the Eastern title known 
later Ihrougli the Semitic invaders; the/o’y .sceptre 
was the sacred treasure of the temple ; tiu; ‘spirits 
of Helio[)olis are more akin to Babylon than to 
Egypt; and the city was always a centre of 
literary learning. The obelisk of the .sun seems 
connected w ith the Syrian worship of conical stones 
and stone pillars; and the ‘city of the sun,’ 
Baalbek, shows a similar worshij*. 

Ka is shown as a fmiely human ligure—as in his 
union with Amon; or as a hawk-headisl figure 
owing to liis union with the hawk-go<l of Edfu ; 
or simply as the disk of (, 1 k* sun, e-'peeially w'hen 
in liis boat for floating on the celestial ocean. 'I'he 
disk has various emblems usually associated with 
it: the cobra in front, as king of the goils ; twu) 
cobras, one on eacli side, which may refer to (he 
<b)uble kingdom of day and night, or both banks 
of the Nile ; two ram’s horns as the creation-god ; 
two vulture wings as the protecting god, or some¬ 
times only one. Tlie disk is often placed on the 
head of the hawk-god or the hawk-headed human 
figun;, 

J(mu, or Tu?n, vvas the god of the Eastern Delta, 
from ffeliopolis round to the gulf of Suez. Whether 
he waas a sun-god originally, or only became so by 
union with Ka, is not known. He is always shown 
in a purely human form. He w'as regarded as the 
setting sun, in some connexion with the Semitic 
origin of his name, ‘the completed, or finished, or 
closed.’ His .special place was Pa-turn (Pithorn, 
tin* ei(y of Kamses). 

klu’.pcra is the rising sun, ‘he who becomes or 
arrives’; only secondarily, from thi.s name written 
with the scarab, was the sun represented as a 
scarab. He is showm mainly about the XlXth 
dynasty, and was otherwise scarcely known. 

Aten W'as the radiant disk of the sun, entirely 
separate from the theology of Ka. It is never 
represented by any human or animal figure, and 
the w'orsliip of Ka was proscribed by the devotee 
of Aten, xhe object of worship w'as not .so much 
the disk of the sun as its rays, or radiant energies ; 
these are shown each ending in hands, which give’ 
life and dominion and accept otlerings. This 
worsliip was Kistricted w’itiiin half a century fir 
less, traces of it afipeaiirig under Amenhotep iii., 
the full development under his .son Akhenaten, 
and the end ot it under Tut-ankh-amon. A.s it 
apjiears when Syrian iiiHuence was at its height, 
tlie connexion of the name with Adon (Sem. 

fjOrd ) seems (dear, especially as Adonis was 
worshipped in Syria. Prom the hymns to the 


Aten, the worsliip appears to be that of the solar 
energy, and to have been a scientific idea apart 
from the usual type of Egy[)tian religion. Aten 
W'as regarded as a jealous god, wdio would not 
tolerate any other w'orsbip or figure of a divinity. 
Aten is the .source of all life and action ; all lands 
and peoi>les are .subject to it, and owe to it their 
exLsteiice and allegiance. 

Anker, ‘he who leads heaven,’ was the god of 
Thinis in U[)per Egypt and Sebenuytos m the 
Delta. He is always in human form, and carries 
a .sceptre. His name shows that ho w’a.s a sun-god, 
and fie was later ideiititied with Shu, son of Ka. 
He does not ajipear to have been regarded at all 
h(‘yond his ow n ceritrtis of worsliip. 

Aopdn was identified with tiie cone of liglit of 
the zodiacal glow, wliicli is very clearly seen in 
Egyj)t. He repii'sented the liglit hefoie the rising 
sun, and w'/is specially w'orshipped in the eastern 
desert, at Hosheii, ami Serahit in Sinai. 

2s ut W’as flic emhoiliimmt of heaven, rejiresenU'd 
.as a female tiguie, dotted over with stars. She 
was said to dwell at Diospolis I’arva and nc'ar 
IK'liopolis, hut there are no temjiles to her, and 
she is usually not worshipped hut grouped iu a 
cosmic .scene. Slie bends over, resting on her 
hands and f(‘et, usually su})j)orted by Shu, the god 
of s]>ace, on his ujililted minds; below lies the 
earth, Seh, as a man. I'liis seems to show the 
lifting of hea\en from the embrace of tluj earth 
by the power of space. 

Set), or (icb, was the embodiment of the earth. 
He IS called ‘the prince of the gods,’ as going 
before all the laler gods. He thus is analogous to 
Saturn; and, like liim, doubtless Seb and Nut 
belong to a primitive cosmic theology eailier Ilian 
any other in Egypt. Seb is called the ‘great 
cackler,’ and the goose is jiku'od upon liis lu'ad. 
There .seems in this the idea of the egg (nanu'd in 
Book of the Dead, liv.) of the sun being produced 
from the horizon by the earth. He is called ‘ lord 
of food,’ as being provided by the earth. He was 
honoured at Memphis and Heliopolis, hut no 
temples of his are known. It seems that Seh, Nut, 
Shu, and 'rofniit remained as the cosmogony of 
Egyfd, hut had long ceased to be wor.shi[>[)f'd or to 
have any ollerings or temples in their honour. 

Shu, the god of space, w'as symbolized by an 
ostrich feather, the lightest object for its bulk that 
was know'll. His function was the lifting of the 
heaven from the earth ; and as a separate figure 
he is usually showm kneeling on one knee with 
ujilifted arms. He was honoured in the south of 
Egy])t, at Bselcis, Bigeh, Esneh, and Dendereh, 
and also at Memphis ; but no temples were built 
to him. Shu is often grouped with his sister 
Tefnut, and sometimes both appear togetlier as 
lions. 

Tefnut W'as also honoured in the South, in 
Nubia, Elephantine, el-Kab, Erment, and r)endereh, 
as well as at Memphis. She appears in human 
form, like Shu, but is often lion-headed. 

After the ^^un-, sky-, and earth gods must be 
added the Nih!-god, ihtpi. He is always shown in 
human form, a man, but with female breasts, and 
often barred all over with wavy blue water-liiie.s. 
Ow'ing to the division of Upoer and I^ower Egypt, 
the Nile was similarly diviejed into two entities. 
Eigiiresof the Upjier and laiwer Nile, distinguished 
by papyrus and lotus plants, are eomnionly show’u 
as holding tho.se plants entwined around S'ma, the 
hieroglyph of union, as an emblem of the union of 
the whole country. Ha[>i w'lia worshipped at 
Nilopolis and at the 106 little river-side slirines 
whicn marked the towing stages on the Nile. The 
dates of inscriptions in honour of the Nile at 
Silsileh do not refer to the lestivala, except that 
of Merenptah on 5 Paophi, =19 July, in 1*230 n.C., 
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which might be at the rising of the Nile. A long | 
hymn to the Nile does not throw light on the 
woryiiip, but praises the productiveness of the 
river [HP iv. 107). 

40. Abstract gods: Ptah, Min, etc.— The abs¬ 
tract gods stand quite apart in character from 
those whom we have noticed. They have no 
history or legends like Osiris and Ka ; and, as 
abstractions, they stand at a higher level than the 
Nature-gods of the simpler ages. There are no 
great festivals eonneeted with them, or any 
customary celebrations. Some were probably 
tribal gods, but on a dillerent plane from thosii 
already noticed, and seem to be of a late and 
advanced character. 

Pidh was the greiit god of Memphis, and became 
the head of the Memphite triad, and later of the 
ennead. He has two apparently conliadictory 
(diaracters—that of the creator acting by moulding 
everything from primeval mud, and that of the 
mummiform god. Whether these are not two 
sepal ate ladiefs fused together we <'annot ycd 
dis(;(‘rn. The mummy form strongly implies a deu- 
lied human being, and one of the dynastic race, 
as all the eailier peojilcs buried in a contra< te<l 
position, 'riieii* is also the duplicate ladu'f of 
rtah cK'ating by the spoken vsord. A fuither 
complication arises fiom his fusion with the old 
primitive animal-worship of the bull Apis at 
Alemphis. He was also nniti'd to the piimitive 
Meni[)hit(‘ gorl of the dead, Sokai, in the* loim of 
a ninmmilied hawk; and was likewise .Mssoi-i.tIed 
with the later human god of the dead, Osiris, 
a}»pearing as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. As a furthei 
complication, the late ligures of this fused god as 
a bandy-legged dwarf ate entirely dilhuent fiom 
the mummiform Ptah and from the liguiesot the 
other two gods. If we were to analyze tln.'se 
incongruities so far as our present intormation 
goes, they might bcj arrangeif thus. 

Sokar, tiawk-j^od of (l('ad—primitive. 

+ OHiriH, god of (lead - pi c-tiistoi ic. 

PUti, lluTt foru tt uiuiiiiiiy - <l.>nusllc. 
later -f paPtt^oi of I’h eniciu- <i\viuf. 

Apis, the hull creator—piimitive. 

-f Ptah, creator by the word - d> iiostic. 

Khnuimi, the ram-creator - jiniuitivo. 

4- Ptah, creator by inouldmtr, as Khmimu at Dendcreh 
and Pliite. 

Hence Ptah the artilieer was simply a creator-god 
of the dynastie race, who bttcame assimilated to 
the earlier gods of various kinds. It is impossible 
to dissociate from Ptah the putdikoi^ dwarl liguies 
which were worshipped by the Piiuenician .sailois 
(Herod, iii. 37), identilied with Ptah, and given the 
same name. 'riiese, again, have some relation 
to the haiidy-lcgueil or lame god of artilicers, 
Hejihaistos. Pttih was worshipped mainly at 
Memphis, and also at the next nome, Letopolis, a,s 
well as at Buhastis and Mendes. 

Min, or Ainsu, as the name is sometimes trans¬ 
literated, was the abstract father-god. He appears, 
as we have shown, to he the earlier form of Amon. 
Like Ptah, he is enveloped in bandages ; and, as 
Ptah has his hands projecting and holding a sceptre, 
eo Min has his right arm raised holding a Hail, 
and his left hand holding the phallus. The origin 
of this god is indicated in a late text, where the 
form of a sanctuary in the land of Ppi\t is exactly 
that associated with the god {Athribis, 8, xviii. 
xx). This shrine is a conical hut, like those o 
Punt, and the god has a black face {Deir el-Bahari 
Ixix-lxxi). These details point to Min haying 
been introduced by immigrants from there. Ihe 
oldest ligures of Min are three colossi of limestone 
found in tlie bottom level of the teinnle of Kontos, 
with designs upon them, including Ked bea sliell? 


and sword-tish, agieeing with the source stated 
above. He was paiticularly tlie god of the desert, 
worshipped at liammamat, at the end of the 
desert road at Kojitos; at Ekhmin, wliieh was 
prohablv the end of the other de.sert road from 
Myo.s iformos ; at Hmideieh oppo.site Koptos ; and 
at Ldfn, Tliehes, and Saqipireh. Ills tiguies are 
common in the Xlith and Xlllth dynasties; m 
tlie XlXth he vva.s unilt'd with Amon-ita, but in 
Ptolemaic time.s he again beeanie important. 

JJdl-hoj' wiiH the abstract mother-god, probably 
introduced as a correlative deity with Min. Her 
head is seen on the column in trout of the shiine 
of Mm {Aihribis, xxiii). Her peculiar position, 
as being woishippcd over the whole countiy and 
hlentilied with otliei goddesses, points to her he- 
lunging to the latest immigrants. I'he myth of 
Homs striking ott the Inaul of his mother Isis, and 
replacing it by a cow's lu'ad, points to the llorus 
elan accepting Hatlior ot the dynastic people and 
uniting her witii Isis. Hathors head ajipears as 
tlie lavounl(‘ emblem of the dynastic people 
(jialclte of Naimei, tu[), and kilt of king [liiera- 
konpoli.":, XXIXJ), and the juiesthood of Hathor and 
he h.ive ot Hathor aie (dten named in the early 
lymistics. I'hc Hathoi luuul ajipeais as a capital 
.0 columns at Heir el-Bahrl, and in Nuhia in the 
XVlIlth dynasty. It toimed the base of the 
•'islium UM‘d 111 her worship, and the whole sis- 
trum ami head were used as the model for capitals 
A columns in (lie XXVTlli dynasty down to Ptole- 
naic times (see esp. Hendercli). llatlior was fu.sed 
tvith ot her deities, particularly Isis as the mother, 
and she appears in most sites of Egypt, d'lie tales 
piesiding over birth and destiny were called the 
se\en Hathors. 

Mddt was the goddess ot tiuth. She had no 
temples, and received no otl’erings. On the coii- 
tiary, tlie image of Maat is often shown as being 
ollered to lln‘ oilier gods by the king. I’here is 
also a, double foini, the two Maats presiding over 
justice and tiiUh (Maspero, Dawn, 187). These 
eie shown usually one at each end of the shrines 
of the gods ; and they appear to be the source of 
the cherubic ligures, one at each end of the mercy- 
scat, known ajipaicntly as ‘Mercy’ and ‘'rnitli* 
(Bs GH 85^'' 8b‘^ Br 3^ 14'“-* IG'^ ‘2U‘®). Maat 
appeals in the judgment scenes of weighing the 
heart, as a pledge ot truth, and she is linked w ith 
Ka and Thoth, and especially with Btah, who is 
‘the loid of truth.’ bo little personality w'as 
attached to this abstraction ot ‘truth’ that, wlien 
Akhenaten pioscrihed tin? names of all the gods 
in lavour ot the Aten, he still kept the name 
of Maat ‘associated with his own’ in placing his 
motto after his name, anLk cm maat, ‘ living in 
truth.’ 

Aefertum is a youthful god in hiinian form, 
with a lotus tlower on his head. He appears to be 
a god of vegetation and grow th, and was associated 
as son of ITah and bekhniet at Memphis. He 
appears only from the XXfind dynasty and on¬ 
wards, when bronze statuettes of liim and relief 
ligures on sUulw are common. No temple of his 
is known, or any ollerings to him. 

SdJ'ckht was the ^mddess of writing. She is 
named as early as the Byramid tinn s, and often 
appears in the XlXth dynasty recording the testi- 
vals of the king, and holding a scribe’s outfit. 
Her emblem was a seven-iiointed star on the head, 
with a pair of horns inverted above it. This has 
some connexion with safekh, ‘ seven,’ and the 
seven-pointed star w'hich appears a.s one of the 
earlie.st emblems of divinity {Hiernkonpolls, xxvi 
B, C, xxix), I'he group may well read npt sn/ekh, 
‘ she who has the seven upon her head’ ; if so, she 
was an early goddess marked by the early sign of 
divinity, and hence ‘crowned with the seven’ carno 
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to be her title. Her true name thus ap])ears to lx 
Jost. 

Cosmogonic pairs of elemental <j:od 8 were vener¬ 
ated at llormoi)olis, each pair male (with fro^^ 
heads) end temale (with serpent heads); the mah 
names W(Mt; lick, ‘eternity ; Kaku^ ‘darkness' 
iVa, ‘the heaverdy oeeari ; Nenu, ‘the iimnda 
tiori.’ The female names were merely the feminine 
of those. Ma'>})ero i<';;ards them as t)io equivalents 
of Seh and Nut, O.sins and Tsis, Sim and 'J'efnnt, 
vSet and Ncbhat, respectively 140). Tlnn'O 

are variou.s views of the meanin^^ of the ei/^dit; but 
their names seem to harmonize with tlie ‘majesty 
of lipht,’ the snecsission of a^i^es, the water used in 
rnodellin^^ creation, named in the Korc, Kosmou, 
the eailiestof the Hermetic books, which retains 
most of l'l;Typtian thon;^dit. 'I'bese elements were 
called ‘ the eip^lit,’ klimunu ; and Talmti made the 
ninth, the p;od who dominated the elements. They 
^nive (he Jiame to the city Khniunu, now modified 
to Mshmuneyn. 

Other abstractions are occasionally named, the 
more usual of which are IIa, the j^md of (aste, ami 
*SVt, the p;od of j>erc(q)tion. The rarer abstiactions 
remind us of the Roman personifications of Paro?', 
Pallor, c. 

41 . Foreign gods.—The foreign gods are those 
wliich were biought into h'^gypt apart from an im¬ 
migration of t heir worshippers, and which ahvays 
remained exotic. 

Bis, or Pisa, was originally a dancing figure of 
Sudanese type, dresscal in the skin of the bi^ animal, 
the CyiKvlurus yuttatus. He is often shown i>eat- 
ing a tambourine. How’ such a ligure came to be 
associated with the protection of infants and with 
birth is not knowni ; but this connexion is seen in 
the XVII fill dynasty {Dcir cl-Bah(ij'i, li) and on 
to the Ptolemaic age (lUrtli-house, Dcmdereh). 
'the earliest example of the ligure is female, in the 
Xllth dynasty (Petiie, Kahun, viii. 14, 27) ; it is 
male in later time.s, but in the Roman age a 
female Res appears as a consort. Res had no 
temjiles or ollerings, but in Roman times there 
was an oracle of Rosa at Abydos. A curious 
intimation of this worship by the PhoMiicians is 
the ligure of Rosa on tiie coins of Ai-bi;sa, ‘ the 
island of Besa,’ the modem Iviya. 

Dedun was another African god, worshipped in 
Nubia. He wxas a[qiarently a creation-god, since 
lie wxas fused with I’tah, the combination Ibah- 
Dedun ladng often worshipped in the XIXtT 
dynasty. He is always in human form. 

Sdti seems to have bcani the goildess of a tribe at 
the cataract. fShe is similar to llathor, with cows’ 
horns, and wnis called the «nii‘en of the gods. 

Anqrt wxas the local goddess of Seheyl, the island 
in the cataract, and is shown wearing a high crown 
of feathers. 

Turning now to the Asiatic gods, the jirincijial 
one was Pntrkh, wdio may originally have bc(m one 
w'ith the Set or Si'tesh of the Ixgyj)tians, but tlie 
separation w'as pre-historic. When we meet with 
Sutekh in the XlXtli dynasty, he is the national 
god of the Kheta, and has many edties devot('d to 
him on the Upper Ihijihrates in Armenia (Petiie, 
Student's llislory, iii. 60). The Egyjitiaris repre¬ 
sented him with a tall }>ointed cap bearing two 
horns jirojecting in front and a long streamer from 
the peak descmiding to his lieels (Petrie, Sinai, 
fig. 134). Similar figures of Sutekh, standing on 
the back of a lion, are found on some scarabs. 

Baal was also sometimes identified with Set, 
or combined wdth Mentu as a war-god. Names 
compounded with Raal are sometimes found, as 
Bacu-rnahar (‘Ha.sten, Raal ’), the Punic Maharbal 
[Pap. jud. ii. 2, v. 3-0). 

Beshpu, or Beseph, appears on some stedcs, 
wearing a ]»oirited cap witii a gazelle head bound 


on in front. He w'as a god of war, armed with 
sjiear and shield in the left liand, brandishing a 
halbert, and with a full quiver on bis back 
(Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 1878, iii. ‘235). 

Anta, or Anaitis, was a goddess of the Kheta 
(the Aryan Annhita, imported like Mitra and 
Vaiuna), represenfed as seated on a throne or on 
liorseback, hohling a spear and shield, and brand¬ 
ishing a halbert. Her name appears in that of a 
favourite daughter of Ramses 11 ., Bant-antha, 
‘daughter of Anaitis.’ 

Astharth, or Ashtaroth (Tshtar), \vas w'orshipped 
at A4(nnphis, where is a tomb of a priestess of hers. 
She is represented at Edfu as lion-headed and driv¬ 
ing a chaiiot. liamses called a son Merastrot, 
loved of Ashtaroth.’ 

Qedesh appears as a nude goildess standing on a 
lion, lier hair like the wdg of Hatlior, and lotus- 
flowers and serjients in her hands. She is jilaced 
W'ith Min, and therefore seems to be a form of the 
Mother-god or Hathor ; she has no weapons like 
Anaitis and Ishtar. 

42 . Tribal history in the myths.—Ow ing to the 
early age at which sculpture and writing licg^an in 
Ixgypt, it is possible to trace the tribal history 
[lassing into religious myth. The war of the 
worshippers of Horns ex])elling those of Set was 
recoide<i as history, and places retained the name 
sandiud as ‘united to the Hud ’ or Hehudet, hawk- 
god of Edfu, allies of the Horns tube. Vet the 
whole of this also ajipeais as mythology—Horu.s 
warring on Set and driving him out of Egypt. As 
we see, on the earliest slate carvings, the standards 
of the tribes rejuesented aiding as the emblem of 
the trilic, breaking down fortresses, holding the 
Donds of captives, or diiving the prisoners, so, by 
the same habit of symbolism, the god of a tribe 
vas said to conquer another god when his tribe 
)vercame another tribe, 'i'he contest of ihiseidon 
A'ith Athene for Attica and Troezene, wdth Helios 
7)r ('orinth, wdth Hera for Argolis, with Zeus for 
Aegina, with Dionysos for Naxos, and with Apollo 
'or Deljihi, seems equally to mark the yielding of 

he worshippers of Poseidon to the followers of the 
ither gods. This is an important principle for the 
iimler.^tanding of religious myths, but it belongs 
A) histoiy rathc.r than to the present subject. 

43 . Nature of the gods.—The natuie of divinity 
a'jis peihaj>s even more limited in the Egyptian 

lind than it w'as to the Ureek. Tin* gods were 
)ot immortal : Ra grew’ old and decrej>it ; Osiris 
ivas slain. In the Pyramid texts, Orion is stated 
A) hunt and slay the gods and to feed ujion them. 
The gods can sull'er, for Ra w'as in torment from 
he bite of a magic serpent. The gods are not 
minisciimt; they walk on earth to see w'hat is 
done; it takes time for tinmi to learn what has 
lajqamed ; Tlioth has to inform Ra about wdiat he 
las heard, and cannot puni.sh men without Ra’s 
lermission. Nor can a god act directly on earth; 
le sends ‘a pow'er from lieaven ’ to do his bidding. 
The gods, tnendore, have no divine superiority 
)ver man in conditions or limitations; they can 
)e described only as pre-existent, as acting intel- 
igences, with scarcely greater pow’ers than man 
night hope to gain by magic and wdtchcraft of his 
wn (cf. art. God [Egyptian]). 

8ee also art. Wohship (Egyptian). 

Liikhature.—T he literature is given throughout the article, 
especially in § 6. W. M. FLINDKR-S PkTRIE. 

ELAMITES.— Introductory. —Elam, inGn 10^^ 
s said to have been the oldest son of Sliem. The 
Tact occupied by the nation descended from him 
s a portion of the mountainous country separating 
die Mesopotamian plain fioin the highlanci district 
d Iran, including tne fertile country at the foot of 
he hills. It is the Susis or ^usiana of classical 
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-cof^naphcrH (Strain), xv. 3, § 12 ; I^ol. vi. 3 , etc.), 
and was so called from its (aL]>it:il, Susa (Assyr.- 
Hal). or Htd). ^h-Kshfoi) the country 

itself was called in Assyr.-Hal). I'^lanifn c)r (with- 
oiit the ease-endin^r) Klanimat {Wiih. ' Klam). The 
native name is i^iven hy the Assyr. inseiiptions as 
A7iinn or Anzan, also A.<.<'/rn (Af?z/tnT), Azhzkan), 
and in the native Klamite texts the kinj^^s call 
themselves ‘of Aiizmi-Suhm'' (Anzan and Su.sa, or 
Susinn Anzan). Another name for the country 
was In early times two lan;.^ua}^es weie 

current in the country—Semitic HahyIonian, and 
IJamite, the aliinities of which have still to lie 
<letermined, though, from the vocabulary, Ary\an 
roots may be suspected. As far as we can at 
present judge, Semitic Hah, (‘ease<l to be used 
oilicially at a comparatively early d.ite. 

Though numerous Khimite and Hab.-Mlainite 
inseiiptions have been found, it cannot as yi't be 
said that we know much of Fdamite religion. 
There is hardly any doubt, however, that it resem- 
bhal closely that of l>ahyIonia, intluenccd as it was 
not only by the tSeinituj-sjieaking inhabitants of 
Elam, but also hy their Assyio-liab. neighbours. 
The connexion of Elam wdth llabylonia probably 
goes hack to pre-historic tinu's, as witness th(‘ con- 
llict of the laechite (lilgames with the ElainiU' 
Humljaba, guardian of the stolen statue of I star 
(see EUE ii. 315*’). From time to tiim‘, also, not 
only did Hah. kings rule in J^dam, hut idaniili' 
rulers (extended tlndr sway over Hahylonia and nil 
its dependencies, a.s is stated in the Ihblical account 
of ClKslorlaomer ((In 14), 

1. h'lom whn.t has been stated, a true hi.‘^tory of 
the Elamite j'cligion is practicnlly impixssible. In 
all probability, like that of llabylonia, it was ani¬ 
mistic in its origin, and gradually develoned into a 
polytheistic creed. As in Habylonia, each city had 
its special j)rotoctive deity, who, how'cver, was 
honoiirr'd all over the land, and in many cases had 
been received into the ])antheon of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries of Ikabylonia and Assyria, dhus, 
the iiatron-deity of Susa was In-SuSirmky identi¬ 
fied oy tlie Hahylonians with their N\m\> {EJiE ii. 
312'’); AaAjup.^un w'as the didty of jjupsan ; 'J'ls/x/k 
(also identilied wit h Ninip) was the deity of Dungi 
Nannar ; 7>V7 w'as lord of the neighbouring State o 
I^'snunmak ; A)'/f)(iJinu was worshipjied in Kapiqa, 
Laij(t)n((l (Lagamar, La'orner) in Maur; anc: 
A(i)}nltii w'as ‘ (piemi of Farsi’ or ISlarza, (lods 
xvorshipped at other Elamite cities will be referrec’ 
to fai ther on. 

2. {a) The chief ligures of tln^ Sem.-Elamite 

pantheon w(;re naturally those of the Babylonian; 
-—Aim and Anatu, Enlil (Ellil, lllil), ami Niiilil 
Ea and Danikina, Sin, Sainas and Aa, Istar, Mero 
dach and /(‘ipaidtu, Ni'ho and Tasnidtu, Ninip 
I^ergal, Nusku, (iirru, Addii or Adad (Rammanu 
and Sala, Tammuz ([star’s spouse), the Igigi and 
the A nunudkl, etc. {ERE ii. 310-313). 'To these 
may j^robably be added such minor Bab. deities a.s 
the son of Sainas, Kittn (‘righteousness’), and his 
minister MUnru (‘justice’); Zagaga, one of the 
gods of w^ar; Hum, ‘the glorious sacrilicer’; lAigal 
girra and Mc^lamta-^a, aspects of Nergal; Mn'nn'in,, 
the goddess of fate ; Gu-silirn, ‘ tin' prononneer o 
well-being’; Ninip as god of })lanting 

Sugamuna, explained by the Babylonians as 
‘ Merodach of water-channels ’; and many otlnus. 
Thoindi little real information conceining the 
Elaiiute gods is available, it is practically certain 
tliat many of them had their equivalents in the 
Babylonian panth(.'on, to which we owe valuable 
details concerning them.^ 

(6) The principal deity of the non-Semitic Ela- 

1 The boundary-stories found at Susa, which mention many 
Babylonian j^ods, were probably carried off from Babylonia by 
Sutruk-Natb'^ate at the end of the 12th cent. b.c. 


Mites waa call,si hy the IJahyh.nians 

^ posMhly - ‘ the Susiau Lord’ ]utr 
'ixrrilmce To all aiqx'ai :in(;e he was origmallv 
dm Ocal deity of Susa, 'fho Assyro-Bahylonians 
ah'ntilicMl him with Nmip, regaidcd as tin* son 
)f Fnlil, and one of tin* most important deities 
of their pantlieon- indeed, he was yvorshipped as 
far wmst as Beth-Nini]), apparently near .h*rusa- 
lem. Silhak-ln-Susiiuik (r. Iu(i(l n.c:.) calls him 
‘ the great lord, ruler (?) of the divinities,’ ‘ loid of 
lieaven and earth,’ ‘cieator of tlie entire universe.’ 
Other Flamite names of this deity quoted hy the 
Bahyluidaiis are l.uhuratil, Simes, Adaene, Susiiiak, 
and Daghak. 

Another of the great g(xls of the Elamites is lie 
vvhosci name is vv'ritt»‘n with the Sumerian character 
GAL. Schell suggests that this deity is the B61 
ol tlie Babylonians, and associated with l>flti-ya, 
‘my lady,’ m which case this divine pair would 
repiescnt. Merodach* and Zer-panitu, worshipped 
at B.ihylon. tiom (p,, giauit inscription of Silliak- 
In-.Siminak, it .ij)[)c;tis (liat her Fdamite name was 
hi' ii LSd, dcscnh .'d as the lady who dominates the 
goddc-sscs. '1 his, in the Bah, pantheon, is a title 
of 1 dar, who, however, was identilied wdth Zer- 
panitu (A/i/.'ii. 643'). The etymology of Kiiirisa 
is iiiteicsting, being ai)]>arently from the Flam. 
Airii'y ‘ l.'^iar' or goddess in general, combined with 
Fsa(n). seemingly standing for Istar in particular 
{('un. Trjfs,x\v. 18, rev. 17,18). Zer-panttu, called 
hy the Babylonians ‘the lady of the gods,’ has, 
with tin* name of Ain-siS, tiie explanation ‘the 
lady of the gods, the lady of Susa.’ I’he principal 
passages for the idcnl ilication of tlie Sumerian (lala 
with Merodacli are Cun. Texts, xxiv, i)l. 5U, 474U6, 
ohv. 12 , wiiere he is ex))laiiicd as ‘ Meroiiach of 
kirzizi'; hut, as tlie document is only the ‘ niono- 
thcistic list’ (xxii. [1911] 166), this idcntili- 
cation has apparently but little value. On j)!. 36 of 
Cun. Texts, xxiv. lie appears as one of the utukku, 
or spirits of Ban the goddess of healing, so that 
theie, at least, (iala was one of the minor deities. 

Important as being, apparently, one of the com¬ 
ponents of tlie name Cbedorlaomcr ((dn 14*) is the 
nann; Lugumur, Lagunieir, or Lagamnl. Except 
in A.ssui hampal’s account of his 3rd Elamite cam¬ 
paign, thi.s mime always appears in Assyro-Bab. 
texts umU'i the form of Laganidl, and his principal 
place of worslii]) was Daileni near Babylon. If line 
15 of JFyiy li. 66 he rightly arranged, he was ‘ king 
of Maur,’ a dist rict |)robably on the Idaniite border. 
He is described as the son (not the daught(.‘r) of bai, 
and this agiees with the form, vvhielj, accei)ting 
JScheil’s suggestion that it is of Sem.-Bab. origin, 
and means ‘ the unsparing,’ is inasculine. d'he /uel 
of Lagainal at Susa was restored by the Elamite king 
Jxutir-Nahlmnte (Scheil, Textes dam.-dnzan. [ - vol. 
iii. of MCnoircs de la (ERgatinn cn Terse, Baris, 
1961], i>. 49), w'ho calls upon lu-Susinak to j>rotect it. 

Aa/diunte or Ad'/junto xvas iihmtified with the 
Assyro-Bab. Sainas, the sun-god, and was probably 
regarded, like; (he Bah. Sainas, as the god of 
judgment, righteou.sness, and justice, as well as the 
goifuf the light ot day. I'he Assyro-Bab. sciihes 
mention him under tlie name Aah/iundi or Aan- 
hundh, implying a nasal sound before^ the second 
syllable, in the list of the seven Elamite gods in 
Cun. Texts, xxv. })1. 24, Nahnndi appears last l)ut 
one; and after tlie summation comes that of 
Aarundi, their (the 7 gods’) sister, and Zanuna- 
hundi was alani dua-nene, possibly = ‘ their an¬ 
nouncing image.’ If Seheil’a suggestion that Nu/j- 
hunte-utu means ‘ Nahhunte brings forth’ (from 
the Sumerian utu, ‘to beget’) is right, Nahhunte 
may have been an Elamite god of geimnati()n. 
ITobably, how ever, the name simply identilied him 
with the Sumer. Utu-kianta.^. 

1 See l>elow, ^ 
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Hadad (Assyr. Adnd, Bab. Addu^ also calle( 
Eammdnu or Kiniinon) seems to have been knowi; 
to tlie Elamites eliielly by his Mitarinian (Hittite 
name of Tc^ap, but the Assyr. list {Cun. Texts, 
XXV. pi. 16, 1. iiO) gives the Elamite eijuivalerit ar 
Kunzibami, eumpared by Scheil with the Bab 
Kuzzubu or Kunzubu^ ‘ abundant,’ or the like 
With the Assyro-Babylonians he was not only th 
god of wind, thunder, and lightning, but also o 
fertilizing rain. Another Elaniitii name given b; 
the same text is [ib. pi. 17, ol»v. 40). 

Ifumbtin, IJuDKtiL, UmuKin. As this is a ver 
common deity in the composition of men’s name.*- 
he must have been one of the most jiopular o 
tlie Jdarnite paniheon. Ai'cording to Scheil, thi 
name is, like others, of Sem.-Bah. origin, being 
composed of the name Hum, and ban (from hanii 
‘ to form or create ‘ lluiii is a creator.’^ {Jann; 
of Ainpir speaks of‘jjiihan the great, god of the 
gods ’ (Schell, iii. 10‘1), and (In* same inscription has 
the divine name ljuhan-sunkik, ‘ Huhan the king.' 

The Elamite Sunut is identified by Scheil with 
Suuiudu, who appears first on the list given by 
Assiirhanipal of Assyria, arul is imme<liately fol¬ 
lowed by Lagamaru. As Nin-uru [u et'cdes Laga- 
mal (Lagamaru) in Cun. Texts, xxiv. 49, 1. 4, and 
XXV. 1, 1. 14, Scheil suggest s that Simut or Sumudu 
and Nin-uru are the same. If this be the case, 
Simut was a g^oddess, spouse of Cuanna-si-ibi or 
Ura,^, the god of [ilanting {TJxj>T, 1911, p. 165), 
aimjiig the Sunieio-Babylonians. 

Ij 1 ,'^nicdiJc and Tuhurater. These are apparently 
two male deities, not a male and a female (Scheil, 
iii. 19). The variant iSnietik leads Scheil to sug¬ 
gest that tlie former may be a cornij)tion of the 
Sem. lUonik, ‘(the god who) hears thee.’ Similar 
names occur in Babylonia, and another in Sem.- 
Elamite is Uni- (for limi-) qa7'ab, ‘he has heard 
the prayer.’ Scheil points out that Uu/junder is 
probably the Lahuratil of WAl ii. 57, 43 cd, 
where it apfiears as one of the names of Ninip in 
Elam, as stated above. 

Noteworthy among the goddesses is BeUda, who, 
as Scheil points out, is the Bllala of Assurbanipal, 
vi. 41. She is possibly the Bulala of WAl ii. pi. 
60, 1 . 27, where the city which stan<ls opposite her 
name is Ubasu. The nearest name in Sumer.-Bab. 
is Jieldi or Bclili-alain, spouse of Alala or /Xlala- 
alain, two of the numerous male and female per¬ 
sonifications of the heavens (Ann and Aiiatu). 
Belili appears as the sister of the sun-god Tammuz, 
who was probably as well known to the Elamites 
as to the Babylonians. 

The common Elamite name for ‘god’ was mtp, 
which was borrowed, to all appearance, by the 
Assyro-Babylonians. Whether there is any signifi¬ 
cance in the fact that nap is the character for 
‘god’ doubled, is uncertain, hut, if admitted, its 
fundamental jirinciple would seem to be dualistic 
—probably male and female. In Cun. Texts, xxiv. 
pi. 39, 1. 10, Nap, as the name of a deity, is ex¬ 
plained as Enid Sami, ‘ Enlil of the heavens,’ the 
name of Enlil being written with the character for 
‘old ’—as though ‘ the ancient,’ 

Whether this root has anything to do with the 
Napratip, a group of deities (Scheil) to whom a 
temjile, restored by Vutas-GAL, was dedicated, is 
uncertain. Scheil regards Napratip as being the 
Napirtn of Assurbanipal, vi. 43, and jjrefers a Sem. 
etymology, namely napiru, ‘covering,’ ‘protect¬ 
ing,’ or the like. The occurrence of Napiram, in 
the same text with &adi, ‘my (protecting) moun¬ 
tain ’—names which he quotes—seems to bear upon 

^ The Assyro-Bab. lists contain a god ^umba or ^umma, 
who, with Hadanii (possibly Elamite), is described as one of the 
ipirits (ntulcku) of the Nippurite temple E-kura. 

3 In the proper name liajnki-Ruf^nrater, ‘ my sun is 
Ruhnrater,’ there is probably no identification of this deity 
with Sama§, the Bab, sun-god. 


the Median mountain of Nipur, where the ark was 
regarded as having rested, and suggests a reason 
for the temple named k-kura, ‘ the house of the 
mountain ’ at the Bah. Nippur. In the Assyrian 
list of native and foreign deities (WAl iii. pi. 66, 
rev. lOd) the apparently Elamite NaoriS occurs, 
and is immediately followed by ‘ Nergal of (fupSal,* 
'which is, as Scheil states, the Elamite fJupSan. 

3 . Noteworthy among the figures of deities de¬ 
rived from Elam are the reliefs on the Babylonian 
boundary-stones of the Kassite jieriod, by means of 
winch the emblems on those monuments have been 
ideidilied. It is now known that the eml>lem of 
Merodach was a spear—perliaps that with which 
he slew the dragon of Chaos; that Nu.sku was 
represented by a lighted lamp, similar to the 
Koman ; that a stock terminating in an eagle’s 
head was the god Zagaga (Zamama) ; that a seated 
female iiglire re])resented Giila; and that a thunder- 
holt stood for Addu or Hadad. A variant showing 
iMerodach’.s spear head surmounting a kind of hou.so 
set on a dragon is described as Merodach combined, 
apparently, with the name of the god CAL, con¬ 
firming what has been said (p. 25H) as to the iden¬ 
tification of these two deities. The above, with 
other emblems, w'ere probably used by the Elamites 
as w'ella.s by the Babylonians. 

4. Concerning the Elamite gods, Assurbanipal, 
the Assyrian king, in his cylinder-inscription above 
quoted (Um. 1 , col. vi. lines ‘ 2711 ’.), gives some 
intmesting details. The ziqqurat, or temple-tow er, 
of Susa was built of enamelled brick imitating 
a[)is-lazuli, the sacred stone of the As.syro- 
[hibylonians, and evidently also of the Elamites. 
This his soldiers destroyed, as well as the ninnacies 
of bright bronze apparently atta(;hea to it. 
Su.sinak, the god of tludr oracle, dwelt (he states) 
n a secret place, and no one ever saw the work 
workmanship, form) of his divinity. Six deities, 
Mimudii, Lagamaru, Partikira, Amrnan-kasi^iar, 
l/Muran, and Sapak, were worshipped only by the 
l^damite kings, and (the statues of) these, together 
wdth 12 others—Kagiba, Sungam-sard, Karsa, Kir- 
samas, Sudauu, Aapaksina, Bilala, I’anin-timri, 
^ila-gara, NapsA., Napirtn, and Kindakarpu—with 
dieir priests and property, w'cre carried off to 
Assyria. After this come references to the wdngeil 
bulls and genii of the temples, and the guaidian 
wild bulls (rime) protecting the gates of the 
brines. There were also sacred groves—secret 
laces—into which no stranger penetrated, and the 
•urial-places of the kings. That the Elamite kings 
hould have had tlieir own deities presupposes a 
lynasty in early times wdiich did not belong to the 
amo district as the peo])le over whom they luled, 
esulting in the establishment of two pantheons, 
afterwards more or less unitisl. 

I.ITBRATURK.— .See esporiallv V. Scheil, Aamdex,- 

(auza^iites), 1900 ff. vols ii.-vi., ix., etc., of de 
MorKttn, Mhnoiresde la deUijation en Perse ); and cf. also A. H. 
ayce in ExpT xil. (1900-01) 156 f. and xiii. (1901-02) ; and 

rt. ‘ Elam,'in and T. (L PlNClIES. 

ELDER (Bmldhist).—Certain members of the 
Buddhist Order took rank as elders, and, as such, 
lad considerable weight in tlie management of its 
msiness, and in the preservation of the doctrine, 
t was not, by any means, all the seniors in the 
Order who were technically so called, though the 
word ‘elder’ (therd) is occasionally used in its 
ordinary sense of such members of the Order as 
were of longest standing in it (Ahguttara, i. 78, 
247). Four qualities are mentioned as making a 
man an elder, in the technical sense. These are: 

1 ) virtue; (2) memory and intelligence; (3) the 
iractice of ecstasy ; ( 4 ) the possession of that eman- 
upation of heart and mincl which results from the 
■ooting out of the mental intoxication arising from 
Tavinps, love of future life, wrong views, and 
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ifrnorance (Ahf/. ii. 22; no. 4 in this list, it should ' 
be noticed, is the stock description of an arahat).^ 
The iiuinber of tliose who were thus entitled to 
be called elders is not given as very largo.^ There 
is a frequently repeated short list of the most dis¬ 
tinguished amongst them, ‘ the elders who are dis¬ 
ciples ’ {thera sdoaka). The full number is twelve, 
and their names usually follow one another in the 
same order. They are (1) Sarijiutta, (2) Moggal- 
lana, (3) Kassaoa, (4) Kachcluina, (5) Kotthita, (b) 
Kapi)ina, (7) ('hunda, (8) Anuruddha, (9) Uevata, 
(10) Upali, (11) Ananda, (12) Rahula. Hut the 
lists are not consistent. Sometimes one, sometimes 
another name, especially of those at the bottom of 
the list, is omitted ; and there are sliglit variat ions 
in the order. It is (piite (;lear that neither the 
number nor the names were hxed at the time of 
the earliest tradition [Vuviya^ i. 354-55, ii. 15, iv. 
06; Aiig. iii. 209; cf. Mdjjhinia^ i. 212, 462). 

In one passage (An/y. i. 23-25) we have a much 
longer ana very interesting list of those members 
of the Order wlio were disciples [bhilckhu sfrvdku), 
s]u‘cifying after eaidi name the good (juality or 
mental expeitness in whicli the Huddha hail de- 
claicd him pre-eminent. Forty-seven men a,nd 
thirteen wonum are mentioned, and Huddhaghosa 
((/.n.), in his commentary on the jiassage, calK tlami 
all ‘elders.’ All the twedve disciples except no. 7 
recur in this list, and are said to be pre-eminent 
respeidA'cIy in the following ways—that is, accord- 
ing to the order of the names givmi above: (1) in 
great, wisdom; (2) in Hie powers of idi/hi {g.v.); 
(3) in discussions as to extra (ojitional) duties ; (4) 
in power of exjianding that wliicli has been stated 
concisely ; (5) in the fourfold knowledge ot the 
texts—tlie knowli'dge of their philological mean¬ 
ing, of the doctrine they contain, of the dmiva- 
tion of words and ideas, and, (inally, in the power 
of extemporary exposit ion of them; (G) in ability 
in exhorting the brethien ; (7) not mentioned ; (8) 
in inward vision ; (9) pre-emim'iit among those who 
dwell in the forest; (10) the best of those who knew 
the caiiDii law ; (ll) the most distinguished among 
thosi' who learned the texts, who wm'e self-possessed 
wlK).-.e conduct W'as right, who had moral courage 
and who were of service to others; (12) the bcsi 
among those of the brethren who were wulling U 
learn. 

riiere is a touch of historical probability in tl 
fact that no better distinction could be found fo 
no. 12, NS ho svas the Buddha’s only son, than t ha 
he was svilling to learn. Ami, whmi we notice tha 
only one or two of the whole sixty in this list wer 
among the lirst disciples to be admitted to th 
Older, so that then* were many others senior P 
them, we must conclude that the title ‘elder’ ua; 
more dependent on other qualities—such (lualitic 
as are given in the list, and in the passagm quotes 
above—than on the mere fact of seniority in th 
community. F"ven in the Vinaya (the Rules of th 
Order), in which, as a general rule, so much weigh 
is laid on precedence by seniority, we tind the wor 
‘ elder ’ {thr.rd) used in tliis technical sense ( Vinay> 
Texts, i. 2‘28, ii. 17, 61, 237 [A/i7s xiii., xvii.]). 

It is sullicieiitly clear how this happened. I 
the ordinary meetings of the local chapters admii: 
istering the atlairs of the Order, the senior bhikkh 
present (reckoning not by age, but by the date o 
ordination) presided, and the members present wei< 
seated in order of such seniority. Hut, when i 
came to talking over questions of ethics and philo 


1 So at Dhamrnapada, verse 2C1, an elder is defined as a inai 
in whoni there is truth and religrion, kindness, self-command 

^"^T^wre I's’an anthology of verses ascribed to elders both me 
and women, included in the canon under the title, I hera ther^ 
gdthd. It contains poems of 263 male and 74 female poe^. 
Thirds are also often mentioned in the various episodes in the 
other books, but most of them occur among the above 3.h. 


ophy, or discussing details in the system of self 
a-airiing based on psychology and ethics, somethin^ 
nore than seniority was required.^ A cm tain nunf. 
jer of the brethren became acknowledged as Icadm s 
ind mastersin the.se subjects- Their brethien called 
hem ‘elders’ as a courtesy title. There was no 
ormal appointment by the Order itselt, or by any 
'xternal autliority ; nor is there any evidence that 
bliikkhn became a therd merely by age, or by 
eniority in the Order. 

8o far had this secondary and special mcanin'^ 
f ‘elder’ driven out the etymological meaning 
hat it is the only one dealt with in DhammajuUa’s 
x))osition of the word at the beginning of his eorn- 
mmtary on the / herd-ydthd ; and tlie unknown 
■ommentator on tlu^ Dhnnnnapadd^ in his explaiia- 
ion of 1 he word at verse 261 (see above, note 1), 
ictually derives therd, by a fanciful and excgctical, 
not philologu al, argnmeiit, from dkira in the sense 
jf ‘ having moral coumgic’ 'the canonical Hud- 
Ihism containc<l in tiic Fali texts was called, in 
Lhe trailition, the Thern-cddn^ thatis, ‘ the opinion 
L>f tin* therns,^ where Hie void is ncain used in the 
•secondary s(*nse, and rclms csju'clally to tlie therds 
who held the First Council (see Childers, Pali Diet. ^ 
'S75, s.n. ‘ Vada’). 

In one passage we tind the phrase Sduylui-therd, 
that is, ‘tin* elder of the Order.’ 'I'lie present 
aritcr has translated this {Vin<(ya Texts, iii. 404) 
by ‘the eldest Thera (then alive) in th (3 woild.’ 
this is piobably right, as the number of years of 
liis standing in the Order is imimaliately added. 
Hut it may also mean ‘ Hie most, distinguished and 
venerable of tlie then living 'I’lieras.’ 

The Buddhist elders had no more autliority in 
tdie Order than such as followed from the natural 
(h.'fcrence paid them for their cliaiacter and aceom- 
di-^hments ; and they had no other authority over 
aymen. Sueh slight discipline as was customary 
was carried out, not by the therds, hut by the local 
chapters (see Discipline [Buddhist]). The therds, 
as sucli, had no s]>ecial duties or nrivilegi's in con- 
ne.xion with the temporalities of tlie Older. 

In mcdia'val and modern times, llui kings of 
(A‘ylon, Burma, and Siam liave from time to time 
lecognized some distinguished bhiklJiu as Sangha- 
theia; and (juite recently the Fmglisli Oovernment 
in Burma has followed their piecedeiit, though it 
h'ft the choice of the bhikkhu to h«; so distinguished 
to l\ie local Older in eluipter assemliled. 'Tho title 
therd is still used, in these three countries, of any 
bhikkhu of distinction, d'hcre is still, as in olden 
limes, no formal grant of the title. In oth(‘r Bud¬ 
dhist countries it has fallen out of use, and even 
in thc.se three it is used mainly, tliough not exclu¬ 
sively, when writing or spealving in I’ali. 'I lie 
modern native languages liavii otlier tcuius, such 
as ndynkd, ‘ leader,’ wiiieh tend to take its place. 

liiTERATiaiK.— -The rcfcrorirt'S to tin* tt'xts ari' gii’ea i?i tbo 
article. The qiU'Htion has not tx-cn Inthcrto disciiKKcd by 
European scholars. 4’. \\ . IvllYS J)A\'IJ).S. 


ELDER (Semitic).—!. Connotation of the term. 
—The importance of Hic ‘ old men (U‘ ‘ ehiers was 
a natural devclojimciit of the autlioiity of the head 
of the family, ami of the reverence felt for parents 
and for the aged in primitive times. Note the 
position assigned to Aiuaham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
all the documents of the 11 cxatcuch. The rever¬ 
ence due to parents and to tlie aged is a favourite 
theme of both the OT and the NT ; e.g., Fliphaz Hie 
Temanite is coiilidcnt, because ‘with us arc l)oth 
the grayheaded and very aged men’ (Job 15"’); 
and in Sir 3^ ‘ He that hononreth his fatlier niakcth 
atonement for sins’ (cf. Hr 30^, Mk 7>-- etc.). 

1 The same difficulty was felt when the bhikkhu preflidinR at 
a chapter had to recite the Pitiniokkha, If 
80 . a liinior bhikkhu, who coaid, took his place (Mnaya lezts, 
i. 267). 
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Similarly in the Code of yamnuirabi {e.g. § 195) 
Hcveio pi'iialtif'.s are prescribed for those wiio fail in 
res])ect ami duty towards parcuits. 

Here, therelore, we have one of tlie many cases 
where a word in common use acsjuires a technical 
meaning''wliile its ordinary na'aniiig still pcu'sists, 
so tliat a dilliculty ma}^ arise as to whether it 
simply means an old man or an ‘elder’ in the 
technical sense. Very eaily there must liave been 
many old imm who were not ‘ehUus/ although all 
‘ elders ’ would be old. Later on, an ‘ elder ’ came 
to TiK'an simjdy a chief, usually mature or eldeily, 
not ma'essarily old. 'There might be shaikhs, just 
as there arealdennen, in the prime of life ; Presby¬ 
terian elders are not always old. 

Amongst the nomad Arabs there is one supreme 
shaikh for a tube, but there is also a or 

council of shaikhs. In the OT, the ‘ ehh^rs ’ almost 
always, if not invariably, appear as a grouji or 
council ; and the Heb. tmin zaJ.rn in the technical 
sense is used in the plnral.^ Is 3“ 9are not real 
exceptions even if znkhi means ‘elder’ in these 
passages, for tlie wmrd in each (‘ase is colh'ctive. 
Gii 124*-' (cf. btdow) seems a real exception; but 
possibly zCikai here means ‘ senior ’ and not ‘ ehier.’ 
(In 43“*^, taken alone, might be ‘your fallu'r, the 
shaikh,’Init this is unlikely in view of the stress 
laid in 44'-*^ etc. on the advanced age of Jacob. 

In primitive soidety the head of a family or clan, 
like the captain of a ship, would discharge many 
functions wliich are assigned to separate individuals 
in a more advanced civilization. He would be 
leader in war and peace, }»riest, judge, often the 
lepository of, and chief authority on, tribal tiadi- 
tion, and possibly doctor. It is natural, therefore, 
that, as society developed, (he title ‘elder’ or 
‘shaikh ’ was sometimes borne by various pmiplc in 
authority and by the membcis of diMerent pro¬ 
fessions. 'Thus in the OT we read not only of 
elders of cities, trilxis, etc., but also of Tdiezer as 
the ‘elder’ of Abraham’s household (On 24*), of 
the elders of Pharaoh’s household (On 50'), of the 
elders of David’s household (‘2 S 12 *'),^ of the 
elders of the priests (2 K 19^, Is 37^, Jer PT). 

fii later Judaism, zfth'.n is a scholar or teacher of 
Itabbinical law, and the synonym ^ihh is used in 
the same sense.^ Amongst the modern Arabs 
‘ shaikh,’ or ‘older,’ is ustal with a w’i<le variety of 
meaning.'* It has, of coursi*, the familiar meaning 
of leader of a tribe ; the name is also applied to the 
heads of the griiat Muslim sects, to the magistrati's 
set over iiistricts of a city, and to the chiefs of 
various trades and industries, and even of thieves. 
A professional devotee, or ‘ saint,’ is also called a 
shaikli, and the title is also borne by priests*^ and 
schoolmasters, tlio title ‘shaykah’ being given to 
a female teacher. 

Thus the ‘elders’ or ‘shaikhs’ wmiild bo of very 
different degrees of importance. In the OT, where 
w'e nearly ahvays find them acting in groups, and 
not as individuals, we have the elders of a district 
or city (1 K 2 P), of a tribe ((Jilead, Jg IP ; tJudah, 
2 8 19^^ 2 K 2 .‘T), and of Israel (1 S 4^etc.). If we 
may regard Succoth as typical, the elders of a 
country town were fairly numerous, and probably 
included the heads of all families of any standing, 
for we read that in Succoth there were 77 princes 
and elders (Jg 8 ’*). 

Both the name and the institution of ‘ elder’ or 
‘ shaikh ’ w'ere wide-s])r(aid ; we find them not only 
in Israel, but in Lgypt (Gn 50^); amongst the 

1 Benzinirer, art. ‘ Aelteste,’ in PRK^. 

3 Seesemarin (op. <n7. tVi/ra) holds that = ‘senior’ in these 

three passages. 

3 Marcus Jastrow, Diet, of the Targumim, etc., Ix)ndon and 
N.Y. 1880-1903, ?. vv 

* Lane, Mantiem and CitMtomx of the Modern Knyptians, Lon¬ 
don, 1846, pp. 74, 132, 139, 14f,, 238. 

® Curtiss, (Trsem. Ret., l.eipzi^f, UK)3, p. 


Canaanites (Jos 9'^) ; Moabites and Midianites 
(Nil * 22 ^) ; and at the Plncnician town <d Gcbal 
(L/k 27‘T According to WincLIci', one of the 
A mama letters ^ is from Irkata, a Phuenician city, 
‘ and its iddcrs.’ 

’The available evidence suggests tliat the quasi- 
patriarchal authority or inilucnce associated with 
the Gum ‘elder’ usually existed at an early stage 
of social develoymient. Kobertson Smith, for 
instance, speaks of ‘ the senates of elders found in 
the ancient statics of Semitic and Aryan antiipiity 
aliki'.’"^ Probably in some cases persons cone- 
Hjionding to elders or shaikhs bore titles not derived 
from a root meaning ‘old,’ more es]»ecially later, 
when ‘elder’ had become a technical tcim equiva¬ 
lent to ‘chief’ or ‘counsellor.’ d'lius it is often 
suggested ^ that the Ganaanite noble, met with in 
Egyjitian inscriptions, and referred to as marnay 
‘ onr lord,’ corresjionded to the Israelite elder. 

Neveatlieless, the title ‘elder’ for a person of 
authoiity, learning, or other distinction continues 
to this <lay. ’The Gr. yepovaia and the Rmn. sentffiis 
are still representisl by tlie ‘senates’ of modern 
States and Univin'sities. 'The ehb*rs can be traced 
through the whole history of tsrael and Judaism; 
the title and the otlice were taken over by (Jhris- 
tianity, and are still found in priests, presbyters, 
and elders ; and modern Semites still have their 
shaikhs. 

On the other hand, it seems probable that various 
other titles are synonyms of ‘elder’; wi; have 
already referred to the Syr. manuiy and may note 
also tfie N. Sem. vmlk (see belowj. In Hebrew 
there are many titles more or h'ss synonymous 
witii zdqPn. 'The interchange of tmins in the nar¬ 
ratives of (iideon and of (he relief of Jalieshdiilead 
by Saul suggests that 'ish in the sense of ‘ house- 
holder’ or ‘head of a family’ may lie such a 
synonym.* Then there are /id‘chief 

fathms,’ heads of the clans (Nu 36’) ; the ‘piince’ 
or ‘captain,’ nasi'y the head of the tribe (Nii 2 ^) ; 
the cliiofs or, lit., ‘ corner-slones ’ of the people, 
pinnCth hadm (Jg 20’, 1 S 14^*^) ; and, in Ex 24^^ 
only, the ’(Lvf/La, ‘ nobles,’ of the Israelites.® 
Other terms for chiefs, rulers, ollicials, such as 
sdriiHy kOrim, s'gdnimy seem sometimes equivalent 
to ‘eldeis.’ /jkhiim is also con])l('(l with rashtniy 
‘heads,’ shoph^tjm, ‘ judges,’.s’/nd'rba, ‘ otlicers,’to 
make up a description of the leadi'rs (1 )t 29*® JT-^*, 
Jos 8 **^). Probably these terms are partly synonym¬ 
ous. Blit ‘father’ in such jihrases as ‘father of 
'Tekoa’ (I Ch ‘2-**) means ‘founder’ rather than 
‘ chief.’® 

2 . History of the institution.—In early times, 
e.g.y in Israel in the nomadic and pre-monarchical 
periods, the jiosition of the elder corresjiondcd wdth 
that of the shaikh amongst the modern Bedawin. 
He w'as the head, or one of tlie heads, of his family, 
clan, village, or district; the, leader in w'ar ; the 
chief counsellor in W'ar and peace ; the arbitrator 
in disputes ; but bis powder was moral, and depended 
on the force of bis personality ; he could advise 
but nob command, persuade but not coerce.'^ As 
Douglity says, ‘ ’The sheykh of a nomad tribe is no 
tyrant’; ‘the dignity of a sheykh in free Arabia 
is commonly more than his authority.’® 

According to Doughty, the office of supreme 
shaikh descends by inheritance. McCurdy,^ how¬ 
ever, quotes authorities to show that the office was 
rather elective, seldom remaining in the same 

1 Tell-el-Amama Letters, 1896, p. 122. 

2 Ret. London, 1804, p. S3, 

* For instance, liy Nowack, Lehrb. der heb. Arch. I. S04. 

4 Seoseniann, 26 ff., 32 ft. 

® ‘Jfpl may also mean ‘ corner,’ ‘ side, ‘ support,' 

® Cf. Ewald, p. 245. 

7 McCurdy, i. 36; Benzlng;er, Heb. A rch. 296. 

* Doujfhty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1887-88, 
t. 251, li. 662. 

0 ii. 187. 
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family for four generations. No doubt customs 
dilleied ; the application of the hereditary T)riiuupl( 
would (lepfuid on tlie cpialiticat ions of the heir, am. 
it would sometimes be modified by election within 
a ;^d\'en circle, 'riius, amongst [)rimitive nomads, 
the ehlers or sliaiklis la'presented tliree diflerent 
kinds of inllu(‘nc(M>r authority ; that of the father 
or liead of the family—patriaichal ; that of ‘ ap:e or 
rejtuted wisdom ’—personal ; that of a b'j^^itimate 
government—oHicial. Tliese tliree were not neces¬ 
sarily associatisl in the same jiersons in tlie more 
advanced and <a)mpl(e\ social order of agiiimltural 
and city life ; the title ‘ eldi'r’ attacdnal itself often 
to tin; oflice apait from age or henslifary right.. 
At the same time, the status and character of the 
elders w’ere not always or altogether changed by the 
abandonimmt of nomad life. Mct'unly states* 
that the habits and ndjitions of the old j>atriarchal 
life were not discarded in the [lermanent institu¬ 
tions of the fixed settlements. ’Fhe inlliience of 
tb(‘ paliiarcbal system can be traced in the estab- 
lishmmit and regulation of the Smnitic citii's ; and 
we may find thene a reynoduction in ty])e, if not in 
name or in detail, of the essential idements of the 
old tribal government. Throughout, tln^ N. Sem. 
realm the simyile (mnstitution of the city or State 
included a head, inalk —a nann^ corresjxmding with 
th(i Ileb. tnrlrk, ‘king’ ; a circle of nobles or ‘great 
men ' ; and the general body of the (aunmon 
people, d’lie nudk and the ‘ y^reat men’ were 
usually henslitary. As the worn iixt/k in Aramaic 
is lit, ‘counsellor,’ Mcdhirdy suggests that the 
HKtlk was originally the chief ehler of the (dai 
which founded the setthmient. 

We have already yiointed out that the title 
‘ekh'r’ pmsisted through the whole course of 
Jewish histoiy ; and it is a familiar fact that, 
within c(‘rtain limits, the jtaternal authority was 
eijually yiersistent. 

Nevertheless, the changed conditions gradually 
modiliial the social life, 'riie family rcmaimsl the 
unit, but the gronyi of families, the kindnal, the 
clan more or less gave {dace to the (aminiunity of 
the district, village, or town d'he lixed home, the 
regular cycle of agiiculture, involved a more 8t(ireO' 
typed social lif(;, a great('r authority on the part of 
the local chiefs. In Israel, for instance, as we have 
said, the eldt*rs ayiyiear in grou|>s, each grouj) form¬ 
ing the ruling council of a district, city, tribe, or 
even of the nation. Apparently, local govcrnimmt 
always remained largely in theliandsot theelders,** 
though, with the develoyiment of sociidy, there was 
a dill'erimtiation of ollices ; and other notables— 
priests, judges, military leaders—shared the author¬ 
ity of tlie elders. Tn Arabia there is sometimes the 
kadi, or judge, side by side with the shaikh. 

The rise and increase of the royal power further 
limited the authority of the elders, by the inter¬ 
ference of the linancial, military, and judicial 
activity of the king, his ministers and represimta- 
tives. We may summarize what can be gathered 
from the earlier documents as to the elders in 
Israel under the ‘ judges ’ and the monarchy. 

In the history of the Exodus in .lE,^ we fre¬ 
quently meet with the ‘ elders of Israel ’ or ‘ of the 
people,’ as associated with Moses in the leadership 
of the people, or as intermediaries between him and 
the peojde (Ex 4^ 12'^^ 17®'« 19^ etc.). In Ex 
1812-^ [E], Moses, Aaron, and all the elders of Israel 
entertain Jethro ; and Moses by his advice ayqioints 
‘ heads over the yieople, rulers of thousands, rulers 
of hundreds, rulers of lifties, and rulers of tens. It 
is not clear how far we have here an organization 

2 Cb^the present writer's essay In Christ and Civilization, 
London, 1010, p. 40 ff. 

4 According to Benzinger, PRE^iloc. cit.), only In J; but this 
Is doubtful. 


and siiyiplcmentiiig of the elders, or how far this n 
meant to l»ean independent, parallel set of olliciuls 
■'/ early sour,'e not crrtainlv 

ulentilied], seventy elders are associated with Moses 
in Ins |iio{dictic insidiation. d'heie is no uKuition 
of ehl(u-s in E’s code, the Hook of the Covenant 
(Ex 120-g:i), but there are ‘ jmlge.s’ {21-}. We meet 
wit h the. ‘ elders of Israel ’ or ‘ of .1 miah ’ at intervals 
thnmgliont ( he history (,I(»s 7 1 S E, { K S* ; in I) 

I>t ‘J7‘ ; * Ezk IE [during the Exile], Ezr I Mac 
1‘2‘’ ytpovala, 14“^ Toh Trpfa/icr^pocj), associated with 
( he higli priest (cf. Mt 21-*). 'rh(‘ members of the 

Sanhediin were called ‘elders,’ zd.-diimr 

I his hody of ‘ (dders of Tsr.a<d ’ exercised gn'at 
inllnence in the c;uly immart^hy ; they cornmarnl 
the army (I S 4^), demand a king fiom Suniuel (S^, 
and (MUkfer the kingdom (2 S .E). riic'y are less 
piominent in the later monarchy, {)o\\’er falling 
more and moi e into t he hands of tlie royal ministers 
and olhcials (I K 4), hut hecome imj»or(ant again in 
ami alt(‘r the Exile ; ami, llnally, the Sanhedrin 
claimed to re|)resent the ‘(‘Idms of Israel,’ more 
esjiccially the ‘seventy eldcis’ associated with 
Moses. In tlie 3rd cent, a.d., K, Johanan says 
that the mmiihcrs of tic- later Jewish council, the 
Hi'tk-din, must he ‘tall, of imposing a}){)eaiance, 
and of ad/anecd age; and they must he learned, 
and must undeistand foreign languages as well as 
some of the arts of the necromancer.’ 

We have seen that, over against the ‘ iddcrs of 
Isiael’ we liave the local eldcr.sof a city or district, 
who are the local authorities of whom we hear 
most. For instance, the ciders act on behalf of 
Succoth (Jg 8*^) and (Elead (IE). In the legisla¬ 
tion of D the elders aie {iromineiit as the local 
authorities; they <ielivcr ui> (he murderer for 
{uiiimlimciit (Dt 19’^) ; they represent their eity in 
(he ritual for the expiation of murder by an un¬ 
known hand (‘21-'*^ ) ; the disobedient son, the wife 
charged with inlichdity, and tlie man who refuses 
to marry his deceasi.sl brother’s widow are brought 
before them (‘21***'’- 22"^'*’- 25’*^, cf. Ku 4'**^*). After 
the Exile we have the ‘ elders of every city,’ in 
Ezr 1 ()*•*. 


On many points we have no express information 
as to the elders. Wo aie told nolhing as to their 
qnalilications, and very little as to their rights, 
privileges, autliority, or duties. Erobahly through¬ 
out tlie history the local elders were the heads of 
tlie leading families ; but it is not clear who the 
‘ elders of Israel ’ were, 'khey may liave been in 
theory a gathering of all the local elders, and in 
practice a gatheringof such as were ahleor inclined 
to be iircsent on a given occasion. If so, the elders 
of a district would usually be nqireseiited in pro¬ 
portion to their proximity to (he j)lace of nu'eting. 
If we rea<l anywhere of the elder or shaikh of a 
town or district, we might think of the ‘ elders of 
Israel ’ as being made up of such district elders, 
hut the latter do not a]q)ear in our documents. It 
is, nevertheless, pos.sible that the ‘ elders of Israel ’ 
formed a national coniuil with a com{)aratively 
small number of memhers, each with a detinite 
odicial status, acquire<l by inheritance, or some 
principle of selection or election. 

As to iiumhcT, the Sanhedrin {q.v.) compri.sed 
about seventy, jiciliaps because seventy elders are 
ineiitioned in the account of the Exodus ; but these 
are seventy out of the elders (Sanp'’ imjilying 

that the total was much greater (Ex 24*, Nu 11***). 
Seventy-seven ‘ princes ’ and ‘ elders ’ are mentioned 
at Succoth. 

Probably the authority of the body of elders, 
■whether local or national, was largely of the .same 
undelined cliaracter as that of tlie shaikli of an 


1 rf'rhai)8 a later Btratum of D. 

2 IlDli, art. ‘ Santiedrir),’ iv, 399. 
'AJE, art. ‘Sanhedrin,’ xi. 43*>. 
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Arab tribe (see above). It was liable to be set 
aside by that of tbe king or any leader of an armed 
force, and it de])ended largely on the ])ersonality oi 
tile eiders and the extent to wiiicii they represented 

pubiic feelin^^. . 

A comhinafion of our various pieces of evidence, 
Babylonian, Israelite, Arab, etc., suggests lines of 
develoj)inent which are probably typical foi the 
Semitic peoples generally. We have first tlie 
shaikh or .shaikhs of a nomad tribe, then the eiders 
of a town or district in a settled community. 1 liese 
furnish in some way a council of elders for an entire 
State. In a more advance<J stage of .social develop¬ 
ment the inlliicnce of the (dder is suhoidinated to 
that of royal and other oflicials, but the elders hiiig 
persist as*a local institution, and recover much ol 
their importanco in such crises as the Captivity of j 
Israel, (fn the other hand, the term ‘ elder^ or 
‘ shaikh ’ sometimes lo.st its original meaning, and 
came to be used for a chief of any kind. 

l.iTKRArcRK.— Artt. ‘Elder,’ in IIDB; ‘Law and Jn.stire,’ 

‘ ( Jon eminent,’ m BJii; ‘ Elder,’‘ Elder, Rebellions,’ ‘ I'ainily,’ 
‘Jud^o*,’ ‘Sanhedrin,’ in J K \ ‘ Aeltestc,’ in ‘Shiiikh,’ 

in llinrhes’ D1 ; I. Benzing'er, lleb. Arch., Frell)nr^^ JSSU, pp. 

'2U0-li'JO ; G. H. A. V. Ewald, A nfujaitu’s of Inrac), (r., 
liOndon, isrc, p '.Jl.h IT. ; J. F. McCurdy, Urst., Proph ,and (he 
Monuments, London, lS!)4-19i)l, .SC), 443, 48(), f.CO, 1093, 13l0f.; 

W Nowack, Lehrb. d. heb. Arch., Freibnr^'-, IS!)!, i. 151,391-3-4; 

O. Seesemann, Die Aeltesten tin A2\ t.em/iy, 1S95. 

\v. H. Bennett. 

ELEATICS.—Bee Philosophy (Greek). 

ELECTION. — I. Definition. — Ihlection is a 
purely religious idea, originating in an interior 
necessity of tbe spiritual life, as the natural ex¬ 
planation of the source of its saving impuU(‘s, 
The movement in the soul against sin isdirin tly 
traced to a cause supernatural to tbe sinner. 
Kigliteousness is rnn'er an ordinary thing, or a 
common privilege that may be ranked beside 
others. It is laid t(; the responsibility^ of God, 
whose jieciiliar work it is. Aiul, as it is of His 
inccjition, its eoutiiiuance and succe.ssful fruition 
likewise are h,y IIis agency. It began with Him, 
and He will jierfect it, liy that faithfuln(\ss which, 
if it he too strong to (lescribe it as ‘ irresi^l.ible 
grace ’ ^—tbe compulsion of sovereign might — is 
indeed the pertinacity of unwearicil love, of strong, 
wise, iineiTiii”: Fathcrliood over erring, weak, ami 
foolish childhood. This i.s the very nerve of the 
doctrine in all the stages of its growth. The free 
return of man to God springs from the pa.ssionate 
communication of God to man. Election is the 
antecaalent to revelation. 

Election is to be distinguished from predestina¬ 
tion iq.v.), wdtli which it is at time.s confounded. 
Tlie terms are not synonymous (for election, Heb. 

"in;!, (Jr. ^K\oy^; for predestination, py;, (ir. 
irpoopi^io), nor is their connotation identical. The 
idea of predestination runs through Scripture, if 
that idea he understood in the sense of (he all- 
creating, all-controlling activity of (JJod over and 
in and through all things, but it is in no n^spec.t 
so central and essential to the revelation of His 
redemptive purpose as the idea of election. They 
are, however, closely related. Predestination has 
leference to the all-emhiacin'% comiirehensive de¬ 
sign of the Divine will in all its werk—creation, 
providence, salvation; election refers to the special 
application in redemption. Again, while juedes- 
tination and election embrace speculative and 
religious contents, tliey retain them in dill’erent 
proportions ; predestination being the more specu¬ 
lative, election the more religious. The problems 
of the former arise first in tlie reflecting stages of 
religious development, when an answer is reipiired 
to the question, ‘ How is tlie individual related to 
the universe?’ Election i.s not due to the }dnlo- 
sophical instinct; it is an aflirrnation of the reli- 
1 Calvin’s phrase, as it was Auicustine’s. 


gioiLs consciousness, expressing its certitude of the 
I Divine, and therefore objectively valid, foundation 
I of its religious experience. It meets the interior 
anxieties of the soul for saving grace. The dis- 
I cu.ssion of predestination belongs to theodicy, of 
election to dogniaties. Euither, the doctrine of 
election is Biblical and theistic It occupies a 
foremost place in the Scriptures of both the OT 
and the NT. It derives its meaning and force 
.solely from the system of revelation they record. 

It is grounded in the insistent conviction of the 
saved soul that salvation is derived from God. It 

1. s inconsistent wdth any view of the Divine Being 
which denies His personality and the beneficent 
ebaraeter of His relation to men. It implies the 

1 reality of man’s alienation from God, his sinful- 
I ne.ss, Ids inability to work out his own salvation, 
and ’looks to the mercy of God to manifest a way 
of eseai)e from sin and of return to Him.solf in 
reconciliation. It is thus akso the presupjio.sition 
of His gracious operation in the hearts of tliose 
who believe, prescribing its method and determin¬ 
ing its result. Its definition can be gathered only 
indnetiv^ely from the Scriptural data and lielieving 
expeuienee, where alone we liave tlie actual facta 
as tliey are pre.sented in the hi.story of His elect 
.servants. l^ew' doctrines have sutlercd so much 
from neglect of this consideration. Its treatment 
has been constantly vitiated by the intrusion of 
as.soeiations extraneous to its vital character and 
3 Biblical premisses, and prejudicial to its truth¬ 
ful expo.sition. What th(‘se last are must be dis¬ 
covered in accordance wit h the canons and [irineiples 
applicable in all doctrinal formulation, viz. the 
gradual evolution of the idea, the close connexion 
with the history of events, the emergence into ever- 
increasing purity and universality, and the fuliil- 
ment wdth self-consi.stent and complete form in 
(dirist., ‘the Elect tJne’^ (Lk 9 ^°). 

2 . Systematic statement.—(a) The systematic 
presentation of election may begin with iV.v ^oaree 
in the iJirinc love. God is Love. Love is llis 
nature. It is to be viewed not so much as one of 
His attrihute.s—it is the one quality concerning 
which it i.s predi(;ated of God that He is (1 dn 4®)-~ 
hut rather as the Divine constitution in which all 
the attributes are combined. It is the suhstance of 
His character, regulating tlie relationships wdthin 
the Godhead. It is also regnilative of His relation 
tow'ards His creatures, iiududing mankind. It is 
pos.siblo to trace (iod’s righteou.sness, faithfulness, 
mercy, and justice to love as their foundation and 
es.sence. But, even w here this conception of the 
Divine nature apjiears untenable and love is viewed 
as an attribute, all otlu'.r attributes must he le- 
garded as reconcilable w it li love. Whether essence 
or attribute, the love of God is the fountain of His 
electing grace. On the former hypothesis, it is 
more manifestly so ; on the latter, God’s love is 
liable to be subordinated to His glory identified 
with His righteousness or holiness, and a moral 
severity, inspired liy ideas of earthly sovereignty 
and justice, is infused into His gracious acts, so 
absolute as to rob them of tenderness, compassion, 
and benelicent ellicacy. Where this procedure is 
followed, election is, as a rule, described as an act 
of the Divine sovereignty—the Calvinist tendency.* 

Althoug^h, understrrflH of critici.sm, every sugi^estion of oaprlci 
or aibitranness is pro})erly excluded from the idea of sover- 
eiirnly, an<l its exercise is asserted to be conditiotied by the 
Divine Attributes, it is, nevertheless, the case that love is con¬ 
ceived by (yalvinism as a constituent of holiness, possessing but 
slij^bt constraining' force, and powerless to furnish those motives 
of the most persuasive sort that are requisite to enable sinful 
men to succeed in the work of salvation, i.e., in exercise, sever- 

1 This Is usually rejearded as the genuine readinj^. 

2 Cf. Shedd, Doginut. Theol., 1889-94, i. 4Z4 ; Cunningham, 

IJist. Theol., 18G3, ii. ch. ‘25 (where also the sphere of Divine 
sovereignty is argued for as the sphere of Divine mercy); 
Candlish, Fatherhood of God^, 1870. 
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ei^ty ifl more judicial and retributive than gracious and salu¬ 
tary. Nor, on this view, has philosophic Calvinism yet offered 
an adequate rationale of the origin of election. It seeks refuge 
in mystery. It is forced to look for God’s ultimate reasons for 
His acts m a sphere inaaicssil.le to human understanding—* He 
has sufficient reasons secret to us.' Doubtless; but that is 
reasoning on abstract principles, and not from His ac tual pro¬ 
cedure, His manifested nature and character. The Scriptures 
^ve no hint of such secret resort. There the goodness of God 
is exhibited as revealed In its highest exemplific ation in redemp¬ 
tion, wherein He seeks to win binners from their depravity to 
His own life of holiness and happiness, and Himself supplies the 
means whereby they attain those blessed ends. In that work 
mere justice has no concern. God is just; and, while the 
punishment of the sinner who clings to his sin is in accordance 
with iustice, the notion of distributing to every transgressor 
exactly what he deserves is a different matter ; the notion that 
the justice of God, or the claims of His law, must needs be 
satisfied by the sinner's endurance of punishment, is an un- 
Scriptural notion. God is not a Shylock. The punishment for 
sin ^ministered by His righteous love has quite other motives. 

It is a means to an end. His holiness is a constituent of His 
love—not love a constituent of His holiness. His righteous love 
desires for the sinner his highest good, the Divine life itself, a 
holy displeasure against sin, a sincere penitence for participation 
In sin, a separation from its unholy influences, and liberation 
from the penalties incurred by yielding to them. This desire 
is the permanent condition of the heart of God towards sinful 
man. llis attitude towards men and His activity on their behalf 
are directed by this desire. It prompts Him to His methods for 
Its satisfaction. It precedes and creates the evil-doer’s repent¬ 
ance. It provides the means enabling God to surrender Hia 
resentment. It leads to His self-sacrificing effort to regain men, 
and restore them to a better state of mind and heart. Tlie 
desire issues from love. That love is conditioned by nothing 
in God that can act as a restraint on its exercise or hinder lU 
operation. Holiness is its centre. But holiness enters in to 
hold it to the right thought of what is to he inq>arted, and to 
the right means of imparting it. The Divine mercy and right¬ 
eousness are not antitheses, and need no reconciliation ; they 
Bering from the same root in the Divine love. Calvmism has 
high merit in having vindicated God's nature, as the source of 
election, against the claims of man’s works or faith ; for ^race 
is the free and undeserved ^ift of God’s love. But Calvinism 
fails in its analysis of the Divine nature. Modern theology here 
abandons its guidance ; sees in the dispensation of ^race some¬ 
thing higher than a dispensation of justice; and, in the glory 
of Go<l for which it works, the good of His creatures; and 
ascribes to the Divine Personality, as its most essential and 
fundamental content, a holy compassion, whose most imperative 
necessity is to seek the salvation of all men^ (Jn S*®, Ro 32'-^, 

1 Ti etc.). 

{b) The idea of election is progressiveli/ unfolded 
in the history of redemption. It pervades both 
the history and the pro[iliecy of the O'F. The story 
of the Hebrews is the story of Divine f^race strivinj: 
against human sin. It begins with the promise o 
restoration made t<j primitive man after his fal 
(Gn 3'®), the ajipreciation of Abel’s sacrifice ovei 
Cain’s (4*), and tne rescue of Noah from the Floor 
(ch. 6). It takes more deliriite shape in tlic calling 
of the patriarchs, Abraliaiii Isaac 

(26^*®), Jacob 46^), Judah (49*'^), and Josepl 

(45^ etc.) — a calling wliich detached them froi 
their heathen surroundings, and impressed upo 
them, and, through them, on the race that was tc 
spring from their loins, the inelfaceable stamp o' 
tneir separateness. In the promise.s made to them 
and in the so-called Hlessing of Jacob (Gn 49), wi 

{ lossess the earliest testimony to the nature of th^ 
lopes inspired by the Divine choice. It was ai 
election to blessing urni influence: ‘I will bless thee 
and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 


blessed’ (Gn 12-^-®). 

Tho patriarchs were made to understand that God was with 
them, (lirecting their destiny, and through their iristrumentalit^ 
fulfilling Hia purpose of goodwill to the peoples. The hleasini 
they were to receive and bestow was of material good. Th 
warrant for their conviction rested iu the Divine covenant 
whose corroboration was recognized at once in outward ever 
and inner assurance. To the minds of the patriarchs the fact 
of their lives pointed plainly to this one unmistakable inference 
A Divine order is discerned in their troubled lives, wherein evei 
the evil was made subservient to the Divine plan. Their narra 
tives close with the intensest faith in God’s goodness to then 
race. All their experience was solely of God’s favour and ir 
Dursuance of His own counsel. His counsel, however, is no 
inscrutable ; it is a counsel of blessing (3226 4314 484) and hell 
(4816 4925 5020)^ first to the chosen people and, through them, to 
all peoples. 

1 Cf Fairhairn, Christ in Mod. Theol.^, 1894, p. 406: ‘th^ 
essential graciousness of His Being and the necessary grao 
of all His acts.' 
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A fresh stage was introduced by Moses. He laid 
he foundations of a civic and religious polity cre- 
aive of a sense of corporate or national indicidu- 
dity, based on the election of Israel liy Jahweh to 
)e His chosen people. A new covenant was estab- 
ished, with the object of nurturing a new spirit, 
’.nder a new and more exalted conccjition of Dod’s 
laine. The ritual and moral ordinances were de- 
dgiied to educate this consciousness. They imparted 
a unity of feeling and sense of benefit and of re¬ 
sponsibility—but not in themselves, for they were 
merely the institutions of the neighbouring jieoples; 
Jie new enriclmieiits were to be traced to the new 
lame of Jahweh (Ex 3'^). Israel’s God was never a 
odexion of the national spirit; the national spirit 
■eceived its impress from llis image. Jahweh was 
Jie framer of Israel, and the mould in which He 
jast it was that of His own nature. Its institu¬ 
tions had little in them that w’as peculiar ; wliat 
gave them meaning, transhgiiring them and render- 
ng them serviceable media for conveying Israel’s 
ormative inlbienco, was anterior to them — the 
revealed name of their <rod. Corresponding to 
Jahweh must be His pcojile ; that was tho sub¬ 
stance of Mosaism, To pioduce that coiTespond- 
ence, and to realize its s\)ecitic obligations, was the 
task of Mosaism. Henceforth the idea of election 
comprises lioth concepts. With the Divine good¬ 
ness rcst.s tlie credit. The signal proof of it was 
the deliverance from Egypt. Jahweh sends His 
servant Moses. He is compassionate. He spares 
the people and averts His judgments. His chas- 
tisiuuents witness to the same ; they are the inllic- 
tions of solicitous care and guidance. Individual 
election to specific service is not lost siglit of, as, 
e.g.y in the consecration of one tribe to discharge 
priestly duties, and in the nomination of persons 
extraordinarily gifted to exercise their gifts in the 
common interest. It is, however, national and 
political election for which Mosaism stands. 

Throughout the monarchical period significant 
modifications appear. Tliey are associated, first, 
w'ith the foundation of tho theocratic kingdom, and, 
next, with the progress of prophecy. J’he concep¬ 
tion of the king as the ‘ Lord’s anointed ’ (1 ^ 16^^) 
powerfully intliienced exiiectation in the direction 
of a more personal, spiritual, and univcrsalist in¬ 
terpretation. The anointing set forth the visible 
ernoodiment of the true relation between the chosen 
and God. The true king was God Himself ; but 
He apiiointed another to rule for Him. He stood 
to His substitute in the most intimate connexion. 
Nothing less w'as involved in the solemn trans¬ 
ference of the title ‘son’ from Israel to Israel’s 
king than the assumption that henceforth the 
holder of the yiromised sovereignty was to be an 
individual of tlie reigning house. 

It is not easy to fill up the outline of the ‘son ’ with its just 
content. But,'under the teaclunt; of the prophetH, it maybe 
held to include similarity of nature, closeness of fellowship, 
identitv of aim, unity of honour, and heirship. ‘ Thou art my 
Sou ’—hkenebs ; ‘ Ask of me, and I will ^-ive thee the iieat hen for 
thine inheritance’-universal sway (Ts 27f-). Both ideas are 
embodied in material form, to he|j;iii with, in the king ; and 
hecoino the startinK Point of what is sometimes termed ‘ fiffura- 
tive prophecy,’ m which thev are presented as existin^^ in him, 
not as he then w’as, hut ideally—a. process consummated in tho 
picture of the perfect Servant of Jahweh (Is 63-Wi), in whom 
election is to the graces of the Spirit (61* •'*), by a new covenant 
(69‘2i), ernbracinjf all hearts and lives filled by tfie Spirit (eh. 60, 
Jer 11 etc.) wliofulfil the one condition of repentance and whose 
names are written in the hook of life (Ezk 13**, Dn 12>, Mai 3i**)— 
a process not substantially altered, if In detail enriched, until the 
baptism of John. ^ ^ 

Thus from Adam to Christ—first in a man, then 
in a family, tlum in a nation, then in a kingly 
dynasty within the nation, then in prophets, and 
finally in Christ—the Divine choice runs. There 
is an evolution of stages that set forward a con¬ 
tinuous progress, each prognostic of the next, and 
all in organic line, from ideas material and politi¬ 
cal to an idea more ethical and spiritual, whereby 
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the hope of earthly proRperity is transformed into 
vearnin^^ for the of tlie inner life of love 

and suHeririg—an evolution palpitating throughout 
'vith the truth of human experience and feeling as 
well as witli the impulse of supernatural move¬ 
ment. Everywhere these two factors converge in 
election—the Divine will and the nation’s con¬ 
formity to it. I’he election is never absolute or 
unconditioned, dahweli is a moral ruler, and deals 
with the elect as with all, on moral principles, the 
eternal principles of His own nature.^ Nor is it 
conceived in theoretical interests ; it is not a mere 
satisfaction to intellect; it is a revelation to Jiiety, 
the simple setting of practical facts in their proper 
reJation to (jod. 

(c) Election comes to its perfect expression in 
Chrut. IJi.storical in Israel, it becomes persona) 
in Christ. Tlie NT teac'hing derives its specific 
features from His, and His teaching founds itself 
on the OT de\’e.Iopment. We may summarize it 
as follows. The Jewish nation had been the 
recipients of sj)ecial ])rivilege, and were truly the 
elect {leople of (iod (Jn 4'“^; cf. Mt 15-**, iJe 7^^, Ko 
9c Gal Ac 7), exhibiting a stage in the realiza¬ 
tion of the Divine ])urpose. 'Dnur election wa.s 
j)urely of His grace (Jn D- 17^'®, l\o Ac 13’"), 
and was forfeitable through unfaithfulness to its 
conditions. Hy them ils blessings were to be ex¬ 
tended to all peoples. Theoilicia! religious leadius 
had been untaitnful, and had failed to retain the 
nation in its privileged position. Election now 
centres in (’hristand in all wdio, through Him, are 
the true ‘ seed of Abraham,’ not by physical desetmt 
simply, but by doing His works and following after 
the nghteousness that is of faith. The as-^ociation 
of the benclits of salvation with Christ entails new’ 
positions of great intiuest, |)romj)ting new aflirma- 
tions of faith and hinting at new problems of 
speculation. With Him tlie tyjie ynJtls (o the 
reality. He establishes a new^ covenant founded 
on a new relation—the Kingdom of ( Jod, which for 
the elects’ sake has been pie[)ared before. He, (he 
Elect Gne, also has been prepared before from the 
foundation of the world (I P D’’, He 7).’’ The 
nature of election is in conformity with the nature 
of the Kingdom, viz. election into a common life 
under one rule. It is a universal Kingdom ; the 
choice is made by God’s love of humanity, not by 
favour to any jiarticular nation. It is boundless in 
extent and twerlasting, being for man as man. 
There is therefore a universal call, the manifesta¬ 
tion of God in Christ coming into contact w'ith the 
minds of men. It is also a spiiitual King<lom. 
J’he call to enter it can be complied w’ith only by 
fulfilling its siiiritual conditions—repentance and 
faith. Christ is the pattern and exemplar of it. 
He is the Elect One (I.k 9^® '^'’ith whom, the 

Servant of the Lord, He exjilicitly identifies Him¬ 
self (Lk and who is upheld in His election by 

the Father. The call is addressed to all men ( Ko if 
2 Th 2’G3tc.), but all do not continue in it(Mt 20'® 
etc.). Those who do are the true elect {K\'qTol, 
4K\€KToi), for whom the Kingdom was f)rei)are(l 
from before the foundation of the Nvorld (25’‘* (‘(<-.) ; 
for whose sake God shortens the sufi'ering.s of the 
last times ; whose prayers He hears, whom He 
knows, and who are to rejoice because their names 
are written in heaven. To give the Kingdom to 
them is the Father’s good pleasure. They prove 
themselves the elect of God in that they are 
obedient to the call of Christ. The origin of their 
faith is carried l)ack to the eternal counsel of God. 
This faith itself originates not so much in their own 
receptivity as in the work of Christ and power of 
1 In the well-known chapter of Jeremiah (18), Israel is not mere 
clay, nor is God a mere potter : the heart of the parable is the 
Divine desire to secure tiie Divine impress on the clay. 

These are points in winch the NT teaching is in direct affinity 
with later Jewish apocalyptic ; cf. Book of Enoch. 


God. The process of their election is their con¬ 
tinuous discipleship, referred, like its inception, to 
the will of God. Not only in purpose, but in fact, 
are the.se in election. 

In all the foregoing no attempt is made to solve 
the implicit dilliculties; the knots are there, not 
for .solution, but for combination. In St. John we 
find that the result of Christ’s work is due to Divine 
cause : tho.se come whom the Father gives, those 
who do not come to Clirist are the children of the 
devil. Again, tho.se vho come are those who love 
the truth and light, tliose who come not love 
darkness. All, t.e., that happens here ballpens 
in human freedom, yet under Divine causality. 
According to St. Peter, election fiillils itself in 
sanctification of .spirit (1 P [in 1 J' 2 ’’ reproba¬ 
tion .seem.s indieated ; the ethical condition of 
Glisohediciice’ is not to be excluded]). St. Jame.s 
sees Cliiihtians to be what they are by (Jod’s elec¬ 
tion, begetting by the word of truth, and w’orking 
in them faith (Ja P®-2’^). St. Paul’s doctiiiie eom- 
priscs so many elements tliat very divergent views 
of it have been taken. On close examination it 
will he found to add nothing radically new. The 
J’hes.salonians (1 Th D) know themseUes elected of 
God, heeause they have ai'cepted the mes.sage of 
salvation (with 2 Th 2 ”^ etc., cf. 1 P etc.). 

'File kernel of the Apostle's teaching is to be found 
in Ko 8 ^’^'Ni'‘‘^ther than in 9-11),’ wJiere election is 
the strongest assertion of assurance. Amid the 
anxieties of the age, the believer is not to be dis- 
maycil, .since to tlmse whom God loves, and who 
ar(‘ His elect, all things woik together for good--a 
cHM’tainty which opens out a broad jirosjiect into 
the deepest thouglits of God, who foreknows and 
foreordains; and whom He foreknows and fore¬ 
ordains He calls, jiistilies, and glorifies. It is a 
pure triumpb-song of faitli, declaring its owui eter¬ 
nal salvation for itsowui comfoiTand stiengtbening. 

In t\ie other /ones dossieus, Fph D‘®, the ground of 
cleclion is God’s good pleasure and free grace ; its 
aim the holiness of the elect and their standing in 
the adoption of children. According to Eph 4^ 
election accomplishes itself by incorporation into 
the one body, the believing community, which is 
ellected by the acceptance of the Gn-pcl. In the 
Pastorals the Ajiostolate is ordained t<.» work faith 
in the elect. In other Epistles the assurance of 
election is confirmed in tlie conce)>tioris of it a.s a 
wpdOeais tlov alwvu}v, and as being bound up with the 
worhl'idan. The idea.s throughout are moral, not 
theoretical, expository rather than explanatory .- 
the statement of present experience and undeniable 
personal conviction that the action of God, the 
protection of God, and the purpose of God are upon 
the believer, williin him, and around him, going 
before him and preparing him unto tlie eternal 
i.ssue. It is a thought in entire harmony with the 
general doctrine of the NT. Humanity is fallen, 
is inca])able of saving itself by its ow’ii forces, and 
can be redeemed only by an act of pure grace. 
Election has followed a course of evolution, the 
realization of God’s plan, since the call of Abraham, 
in the history of his nation, culminating in Christ. 

St. Paul clearly formulates the intention of the 
Jews’ election, that ‘ all may be saved.’ There is 
no mention of the exclusion of any hy Divine 
decree. He, indeed, never suggests that men may 
not resi.st God’s w'ill ; nor does he ever allow us to 
suppose that they may not defeat God’s purpose. 
Hut salvation is ottered to all. Its determining 
cause is the free decision of the individual. Its 
condition is faith in the gospel. (lod confers on 
man the power to believe through the presentation 
of the Lmspel. Unbelief ari.ses from neglect of the 
use of the means of ^race. There is, at this point, 
a moment of determinism in the Pauline doctrine. 

1 See p. 259‘>, Btnall print. 
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Man is so fast in tlie bondage of sin, so turned 
towards evil, tliat (Jod's Spirit must accompany 
the word to i)rodnce savin;^^ faith. Tlie Apostle 
tlnis asserts ])otli election and man’s liberty. He 
makes no attempt to reconcile them. Was the 
ne(!essity nr^omt? St. Taul was a mystic in the 
higher reaches of his thought. The religious life 
to him was, in its last analysis, a rhythm of life 
within life, in wliich desire determim‘d tlie Hoav of 
gifts from the including greater to the included 
less. So God meets man in the many phases of his 
shadowed mind, and gives Himself or what is His 
as man will recei\e; and, as He gives, the inner 
springs of man’s self are touched, yielding the secrets 
of freedom and faith, d’he God-possessed life is the 
self-possessing life. Of the mecmanism of the soul 
that sets itself against God, St. Haul had no ex¬ 
perience : lie could not describe it. Still less could 
lie posit a decri'C of reprobation to explain it. In 
the ease of the sole rejection he knew—that of the 
dews -the ca'-ting away was temnorary, and to Ik' 
wrought, against, then so it miglit fare with evil, 
wlum its meaning sliould be taken iii) into the 
mastm-meauing of good, and its whole history, 
while playing a, real part, should be known as but 
an e))isode in the iiistory of good. 

h'rom the foregoing \\e«leduce t hese tliree assured 
positions; (1) the ideal Son, who is the Mediator 
of the Divine life, the bestower of the Divine 
Spirit, tln‘ exjiress image of tin; Di\iiie I’eison; 
(2) the idi'al eommnriity, tlie elect ritc(‘, tin; cho'^en 
body, ^\blch is to exhibit the virtm's and graces of 
tlie Son; (.S) d(‘sus, jire-ordained in the eternal 
counsel to be the agent of its (dection, its HimkI, 
Lord, and Clirist, through whom God calls, begets, 
and sanct ities the elect. In the Person, Work, and 
Gbnridi of Ghrist the many-sidial foresbadowings 
and hopes of the O'f find fiillilment. The eorre* 
spondence of the fulfilment with the propliecy is 
not forced. We see the great lines of thought of 
the Iiistory and [»roplieey proceeding to an un¬ 
known, unimaginable end, and in the Nd' meeting 
in Christ in a wholly new comlanation, the .spring 
of fresh forces an<l larger hot)es for mankirnl. It 
is the consummation in Life of what was prei>arcd 

in life. • i- i 

If the Divine purpose is to be read in the light 
of its evolution, can we j'listly speak of nonaicct ? 
The term has no warrant in Scrijiture. Has the 
idea ? In answer, the following considerations may 
he deemed relevant ; (1) Klectlon is always of some 
with the benefit of all in view, tlie specialfor 
the universal many. (2) Election is neither in the 
OT nor in the N'F rigorously restricted to the elect 
bo<ly; otlicr nations besides Israel do work for 
Jahweh in the execution of His redemptive purpose 
—as, e.g., Egypt, Cyrus, etc. ; similarly in the NT 
‘ in every nation he that fearetli (iod ’ (Ac l(y‘*'')ami 
‘all nations of men on all the face of the earth,’ 
concerning whom God ‘hath determined the times 
before ajipointed, that they shoiihl seek the l..ord, 
if haply tliey might feel after him and lind him’ 
ei. >.ph 3'’). (3) The Christian hope is 

universal, ‘not for us only, but also for the whole 
World’ (1 Jn 2'G cf. 1 Ti 2* 4^®, Tit 2>M- (4) Tjio 
nnmhecv of ‘ a dispensation of the fulness of the 
times’ (Eph 1'^ cf. Ph Col ^vhen 

whatever shall ultimately exist shall he reconciled 
to God, is an idea including the redemption of 
physical nature, with the destruction of sullenng 
and death ; the redemption of human nature, with 
tiie destruction of sin ; and the redemption of the 
world of angels, with the de.strnction of the siiintual 
forces opposing themselves now to the Kingdom. 
(6) Although there is a limit to absolute universa ity 
of salvation, the cause of limitation is not in God or 
His counsel. Intimations of irapossihihties occur, 
but these are not referred back to Go<l s ordain- 


nient; they arise from the condition of tlic spirit 
of men themselves. To the wicked (Jod shows 
mercy-giving time and place for ropciilance. All 
shall he made alive who ran be. If it sliould be 
that God’s judgments pass from a discijtlinary 
stage to a penal, it is through tlie impiMiitence of 
those who are tlie subjects of them. A decree of 
non-election is iintlioiiglit of (in Ho 8, Ejih 1, tlu; 
referenci; is to hidievers only). hd(*(-tion is to life. 
And the life of the (de.ct is tlie leaven of all. Ye.s, 
hut all are not recept ive ; what then ? Tlie ])Vol)- 
lem is not solvi'd. God wills all men to he sa^’ed. 
lint all arc not saved. Is the Divine will then 
frustrated? An intractable residuum in human 
nature is (•ontem])lat('(l. Before it does God’s 
re.sou reef Illness fail? 'I'lien; will he a restitution 
of all things. Can it tohuale on its hoi(l(;rs a 
quencliless (lehenna? ’Die antinomy is left—a 
jiosilion acceptable perha)>s to the })ractical ridigi- 
ous mind, hut perplexing to the reason, 'riie hnal 
relation lietween the elect and the reproliate, and 
between the rei'iobate and (Iod, is unknown, 'riiere 
is no (\\{»eriential material on Nvliich to construct; 
and God's proccduie is hid (mns('i(;nee, not intel¬ 
lect, a<ijusts the [»roh]em. 

The woll kiiowii iliapteish 11 of Ronians arc IicbI uadorstood 
as a i>arr.|Uh< '-.s, treating of a very spi rial olijertioii. Us tlieiin' 
was a burning prohlein to tlie Apostle, hence the length at 
wfiifh he treats lU Its ai^ninerit is wholly a}>art from his 
central exi>eneiioo, and in hue w ith the eurrent .ludaic seholast ic 
leaciiing It reminds ns that Si. Tael was a Jew, ‘learned in 
the traditions’ an well as a Christian. Its principal elonienU 
arc these' (1) The rc<-ognition of the absolute sovereigiiti of 
Cod; the .Jews w'ho rejeeted Christ and those who aci'ept* d 
Him both made their respective choices in suhjedion to tlie 
Divine aj>pomtment, (2) This Divine election was for a certain 
dclhute pnrpo.se; the nnhelieving Jews were blinded in order 
that the Oonilies might obtain the salvation that was through 
Ohnst. (3) The Minding thus inflicted upon a portion of tlie 
Jews was temporary, and, when the purpose was accomplished 
for which this Divine appointment had been made, the ban 
would be removed ; through the mlni.stry of the (JenDie 
Christians the unbelieving Jews would he converter! to the true 
faith and all Israel would he saved. The altsoluie result w'as 
sure : if an> failed it was because they did not make their calling 
sure. Tliat this hue of thought on election had its exponents in 
the Jewish schools may he felt in the Dook of Wisdom (cf. the 
interesting essay b\ E<luard (Jrafe in Thfiol. Ahhandlunqi'n ('arl 
von \Veizs((cker qeu'idmet. Freiburg, 1892). ‘ Double pi edi’stina- 

tion’ is amrrned, but whether in the Angustinian or in the 
Calvinlstic sense Is another .;uc8ilon. The Apostle’s object is to 
set forth a wider election-doctrine tlian that of the I’liarisees 
(cf. Gore, Romans, 1899, il.; Sariday-Headlam, ' Homans,' in K'C, 
1895, ad foe.), and to reduce every motive for Judaic pride. He 
has not m view either the relation of God’s causality and man's 
freedom or the * double predestination.’ 

3. Subsequent theological reflexion.—Until the 
time of St. AugUHtine tlii.s in neither profound nor 
precise. Patristic thought is iinsjieculativc. U is 
pervaded by a strong practical sense which shrinks 
troni theoretical problems suggested, hut not 
solved, by the Apo.stolic teaching, ’the mental 
attitude of the EaMiers is determined by a close 
adherence to the received sacred iironouncements, 
and by the emlcavour to rejiel whatever in con¬ 
temporary cults iiiipoared plainly contrary to them. 
In tlieir view the unit of election tends to he not 
the individual destiny, hut the redeemed race. 
Again, their point of departure is not the decree 
of God, but the believing experience of the saved. 
Moreover, personal election being a moment of 
personal faith—faith’s assurance of its own eternal 
worth—it cannot conjoin with itself any assertion 
of reprobation, since that can he no element of 
faith, 'riiat Jesus is ‘ the Elect’ of God, that His 
election has no other oiiject than the election of 
His Church, that the Church lives to bring the 
world to God—these are the primary eoiitentions. 
Both the Greek and Latin doctors maintain the 
Divine sovereignty, man’s liberty and respon- 
sibilitv, and the reconciliation of both in God s 
foreknowledge.' Dillhrencea first nppear in 1 he 
meanings attached to those doctrines ; and the 

1 Not necesaarily foreknowledge of man’s merit. Theque.sliou 

wa« not seriously discussed. 
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meanin^^fl emerge in tlieir particular cast fron 
alien prepossessions, e.g. in the East from philo 
sophy, in the West from law. The (Jreek 
divines, inlluenced by the iiniversalist strain in St. 
Paul’s teachin^^ formulate a more genial concept 
of man’s freedom ; the Latins, a{)pealing to his 
determiiiist strain, dominate man’s wilt by CJod’s 
sovereig/ity. 

Tertullian ^ is an exception. He unites with the 
Alexandrians in a view of the will which eiects it 
into an independent faculty, having ‘freedom in 
both directions,’ knowing both good and evil, and 
able to choose between them. This is not 8 t. 
Paul’s doctrine : he asserts of the will simj)ly 
freedom from conflicting motives. East and West 
alike inculcate a doctrine of synergism, according 
to which the renewal of the soul is the result of 
two factors—Divine grace and man’s freedom. 
But what is the nart taken by each factor ? Docs 
the mercy of Goa take the initiative, or the will of 
man ? Does the exertion of man's will precede the 
Divine aid? In what sense is the will free? In¬ 
creasingly the West exalts the Divine goodness; 
the East enlarges the range of human freedom, and 
accords saving' merit to man’s ell'ort. In haimony 
with such positions, election is a })re-ordination of 
blessings and rewards for such as are foreseen to 
be worthy of them. There is no r)iedestination to 
sin, although there is foroknowle<lge of it. Justin 
Martyr is strenuous in repudiating Stoic fatalism. 
Men, he affirms, have it in their power to cast of! 
sin by exerting their will. With Irenams sin in 
men and angels is a free act. Why some fall and 
others do not is a mystery. I’liere is no inter¬ 
ference with human freedom. The blindness in 
those who reject the Gospel is the result of their 
own character. It is the same witfi the Greeks; 
Methodius expicsses this common conviction when 
he writes that ‘sin is an act of personal freedom.’ 
Of special interest is Vdetorinus the Khetor, who 
pushes the logic; of the West to its extreme limit, 
short of Augustine's, of whom he is the direct }>re- 
cursor. Much varying comment is made on iso¬ 
lated statements^ in St. Paul’s E.pistles, which 
often assume a greater impoitance tlian in the 
original context, and arc usually di.scussed less in 
relation to the Apostle’s system of doctrine than 
under personal predilections. 

W"ith Augustine the wliole subject assumed new 
and front-rank juominence. His doctrine has little 
histoiical background. It was mostly a new crea¬ 
tion from a new standpoint, drawn not from earlier 
Christian sources, but from the ideas which he 
had imbibed from his philosophical studies operat¬ 
ing on the c;onvictions of an intensely awaKcmsl 
conscience. The secret of Augustim; lies in his 
inner growth. To apj)reciate aright his contribu¬ 
tion to Christian pliilosophy, two considerations 
must be kej)t in view—his peculiar spiritual dis- 
(dpline, and the subordination of his reason to his 
faith. His philosophy, if he has one, is ancillary 
to his religion, which is real, positive, and pro¬ 
found. It was gradually, as polemical occasion 
incited, worked out; it cannot be presented as a 
systematized whole, bristles with unreconcile<l an¬ 
titheses, offers unceasing suggestion, and is to be 
interpreted in its spirit and method rather tlian in 
its immediate conclusions. Amidst the enervation 
and confusion wdiicli resulted from his doubt and 
despondency, and from the secular catastro[)hes of 
his age, there were two truths that continued to 
cast an absorbing image on Ids mind—a conviction 
that the human mind was a thing a])art in the 
universe, and that a Divine mind embraced the 

1 The phrase ‘ liberum arbitrinm ’ is due to Tertullian. 

2 As, e.g., ‘ Whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate' 
(Ro 82^); ‘ W’hom he will he harderieth ' (9lS); ‘Jacob have I 
ioved, Esau have I hated ’ ( 9 *^), 


whole in an all-seeing vision. How reconcile this 
incarnate perversity of a world with the being of 
God ? The two foci of his ‘ systmn ’ are a monistic 
doctrine of unity and the theory of original or 
racial sin. The world is but the expression of 
God ; God’s own immediate will is the sole cause 
of all things. In the view of God’s eternal know¬ 
ledge tlie natural man is evil, wholly depraved, 
morally insuflicient, and helpless, from the identity 
of the race and Adam (so tremendous an eilcct is 
attributed to the Eall) : ‘ the will has power indeed 
for evil but not for gmod, except as helped by the 
Infinite Good.’ Original sin is the basis of pre¬ 
destinating election. The whole human mass w'as 
so justly condemned in the apostate root that, 
were none rescued from tliat damnation, none 
could blame God’s justice. Those who are rescued 
are rescued gratuitously ; those who are not only 
sliow what the whole lump, even the rescued 
themselves, deserved, had not undeserved mercy 
succoured them {Enc.hiryhon, 99 ; ci. Kp. cxciv. 

6 , 8). If the will of man turns to good, that is due 
to gracious Divine eflicimicy. Man's regeneration 
is entirely the work of grace. Giace is idlicacious 
and irresistible ; its action on tli(‘ .soul is the result 
of direct Divine agimcy. t)nly those jiretlestinated 
to eternal life are regenerated ; they are also en¬ 
dowed with the gift of pel severance. Grace is 
imlefectible. They are the elect, d’he elect are 
few in comjiaiison with the non-elect (a doctrine 
attributed to Scripture, and conlirmed by observa¬ 
tion) ; yet the latter are somehow created for the 
benefit of the former. Election is not grounded on 
oreknowledge of human faith or conduct ; no 
account is given as to why some are elected and 
others not; there must be two classes to manifest 
the Divine mercy and justice. ‘Over the mass of 
corruj)tion there pa.ssed two acts of the will of God 
—an act of favour and grace, choosing part to lie 
>artakers of everlasting glory ; and an act of 
justice, forsaking the rest and adjudging them to 
endless perdition ; these, vu^sscls of wrath, those, of 
mercy.’ There w'as no positive and ellicient decree 
>f any to eternal deatn ; tlie deciee of God was 
imply to leave the wicked in tlie state of perdition 
o wlncli they had come. Augustine teaches pre- 
erition. 

The Aujfuatiiuan doctrine tlepressed several posit ions hither- 
o nrupie.Mtioned, and initiated a controversv v\hi( h proved of 
ne<iualled iiifluonce throuijhout the inedineval period, and 
rhu-h at the Reformation still interested the inti'lleotual world. 
Ood as Will, not Mind ; man's free will as dependent on Divine 
cansalion and nob inalienable in itfl own constitution ; jrrat:e as 
Dntrollinjf, not assistinpf, human effort; and all the logical con- 
-‘(piences of the conc'ejitionB of absoIutiHin in (Jod and deter- 
niniMin in man—those ideas fill the hori/.on of the Middle A^a’S, 
partly by way of attraction, partly of repulsion. The strict 
Au^ustinian arj'ument 18 well sustained by such theologians as 
Dottschalk, Aquinas, Bradwardine, and others, who exalt the 
Divine Kracc, and at times teach the twofold predestination. 
The doctrine of merit is represented in sm h commandin^^ minds 
as Rabanus .Maurus, John Scotue En^auia, Duns iScotus, etc. 
The dominant point of view, however, ia seen in Atpnnas, who 
looked upon merit in the strii't sense of the term as the effect 
of irroce, and j^race as the effect of predestination. He aryfues 
with AuKUStmo that the reason why (;race is rejected is man’s 
own fault—not on the ground of the existence of man’s free will, 
but on account of his disinclination to yr^ce by reason of 
orijfinal sin. He places the rejection in the faulty will of the 
race and not in the choice of the individual. 

Throughout the period the controversy shifts its 
base from the sound facts of experience ; and its 
[ltd results arc of less value for the idea of elec- 
don than for that of predestination. Logical con¬ 
siderations are the determining factors. Little 
of practical import accrues. The modern world 
' acitly settled ilow n to a modified Augustinianisui. 
n the Roman communion strict Augustinianism, 
while not formally repudiated, has, under the 
influence of Jesuit ascendancy, not been favoured. 
The Council of Trent made no further definitions. 
Various hypotheses as to the connexion betw-een 
lecting grace and man’s free will have been od- 
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vanced by Koiiian divineH, and only thoso of the 
Jansenists Imvo been condenined. 'flic general 
current of opinion lias been ;L;j;ainst unconditional 
election, in favour of synei In the Uefornia- 

tion teachiii}^ the general sj)irit of Aupislinianisni 
has b(‘en maintained ; at lir.st more faitlifully with 
Luther and the Lutheran Church in its sub^jective 
value ; with Zwingli and Calvin in its objective 
worth ; more recently with both Lutheran and 
Reformed unconditional election has becui aban¬ 
doned. Yet synergism has not won fresh credit. 
Lelagianism, it is universally felt, has been finally 
refuted. Cod is sovereign, and man is free ; both 
truths are to be retained, as Augustine blunder¬ 
ingly argued. 'The path to their rcconc.iliation, 
accoiding to modern thought, is to be found in a 
less juiistic and more moral conception of Divine 
sovereignty, and in a less indiflerent and more 
determinate theory of the human will. Priisent- 
day mental science, even with the helj) of the 
doctrines of heredity and environment, has not 
8 uc(;eeded in rendering any form of materialistic 
determinism cogent to the modern mind. In so far 
it helps to conlirm the belief of the bulk of the 
Christian Cdiureli in all ages that man’s destiny is 
in his own hands. It prevents us eijually Irom 
any assertion of predestination in its exirenu* 
[)(usonal sense. Elec;tion in the sense of our (ur- 
cumstnnces and Hiirroundings being made for us 
and not hy us—this is simple and obvious enough. 
Ibit that Ave are not the necessary result of our 
circumstances and surroundings is the pl.t,in tesfi- 
mony of our conscious life. 'I’liat (‘onscious life 
w’liich sjteaks saying, ‘’riioii oughtest,’ wakes a no 
less ceitain echo within, which says, ‘ Hccaiise 1 
ought, 1 can.’ That ‘can’ abides for ever, iiow- 
evei enfeebled it may become.* The social pressure 
may as a matter of fact he made subservient to its 
increase : since social coercion, if it be reasonable, 
is a condition of moral lobustness. Similarly 
man’s indeptmdence is secured in dependence on 
(fod. d'iie essence of freedom is self-surrender to 
tlie Divine will.*'* 

Litkkatcrr.—T hrre is a very large literature on the subject, 
in the major part of which ‘ election ’ ami ‘ predestination' are 
used inlerchaugeahlv, A copious bibliography will he found at 
the end of W. A. Copinger, Treatise on J'n'destmalW7i, Klectinn, 
and Grace, lyondon, 1880, Every modern writer on NT theology 
and every comnieriUtor on ‘Homans’ and ‘Ephesians’ deals 
with the subject—largely by way of simple exposition. The 
two most notable writings of the ino<lerii perio<l are Thomas 
Erskine of binlathen, The Doctrine of Election, liOndon, 
1837, and Schleierraacher, Lehre von der Erwahlunij, Berlin, 

1836. A. S. Martin. 

ELEMENT.— See Atomic Theory. 

ELEPHANTA. —Klepbanta is an island on the 
W. coast of India; lat. 18° 58' N. ; long. 73° E. ; 
aliout 6 miles from the city of Rombay, and 4 from 
tbe mainland. 'The native name of tlie island is 
Ghdrdpuri, whicli has been interpreted to mean 
‘city of purification,’ or, in tbe form Gdrd})uri, 

‘ city of excavations,’ of which Purl was probably 
the earlier form. The Portuguese gave it the 
name of Eh'phanta, from a life-sized figure of an 
elephant, hewn from an isolated mass of trap-roek, 
which formerly stood in the lower jiart of^ the 
island, not far from the usual landing-place. Tliis 
figure fell down many years ago, and Avas supposed 
to have disappeaieii ; hut it Avas discovered in 
1864-5, and Avas removed to the Victoria (iardens, 
l^ombay, Avhere all that remains of it uoav sUinds. 
The elephant liad originally a small figure on its 
back, called by some a young elephant, by others 

1 Cf. Henley, ‘ I am the master of my fate ; ^ 

I am the captain of my soul.' 

For a splendid assertion of the same from the side of mysticism, 
gee Maeterlinck’s Wisdom and Destiny, Lorui. 1JK)2. 

2 Cf- Tennyson, ‘Our wills are ours, we know not hovv ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


a tiger {\nlo-Hiirnell, Ajifjlo-Indidn Gloss., s.v 
‘ Elephaiita’). Another image, that cf a horse 
Avhicli unco Htood S. E. of the Creat Cave, has dis 
appeared, 'riie island is famous for a splendid 
scries of rock-cave temples, Avhich, tiecorcling to 
local tradition, A\Tre excavated by the raudava 
heroes of the Miihdbhdvdta ej)ie, A\hile a still 
Avilder legend attrihutes them to Alexander the 
Dreat, to Avhom jiopular tradition aseiihes many 
great and ancient sl.nictures, e\(ui in parts of tli'e 
countiy Avhicli he never reached in the couisc of 
his invasion. Eergusson, eomparing tluan Avith 
other Avorks of the same type, assigns their (,*on- 
struction to the lOth cent. A.D. ; lhirg<‘ss dates 
them earlier—in the latter part of the Sth or the 
heginning of the IHh century. There is said to 
have Ikh'U an inseriiition over the entranee of the 
(Lent (kive, Avhicli, if discovered, Avould probably 
deidde the <late and the mime of the king under 
Avhom they were excavated. 'This slab, accoiding 
to Diogo do (’onto, the I’ortiignese annalist, was 
remoA cd by his count r\ ukmi ; but, if it ever existed, 
it ha now di.'-apjx ired. 

d’lic t(Miij)le in the (beat Pave is, like all Brah- 
pianical rocL'teinjjles in \\k India, dedicated to 
Siva; and, aiu'ording to Steviui^on, it belongs to 
tlu^ Siiiartta school of that si'ct. Bnrgc.^-s, liOAv- 
cviT, is inclinod to Ixdievc that it may he oUh'r 
than the juesent seetarial (jivisions, and that it 
Avas excavated Avlieri all tlie 8aivas held neaily the 
same do( t riruis. 

In all thme are six caves, of Avdiich foui are fully 
or nearly com])lete ; the tifth is aJmost eiitiiely 
Idled U[), and the sixth is supposial to have been 
intcuided merely to provide cells for anchorites. 
'The most important of all is the (Jri'at. Cave, 
Avhi<;h, mxclmling the porticoes and hack aisle, 
forms an irregular s(]uaie ot about hi ft. in both 
directions. 'I'liis contains that striking piece of 
sculpture, a colossal bust, knoAvn as the Trimurti, 
or ‘ t.riad ’ (‘ tiiuity ’ being an iiiajipropriate ex])i(>s- 
siou for tliis Hindu combination of gods), which 
stands at the back of the cave, facing the entrance. 
It undoubtedly represents Siva as tlie supreme 
deity; but there has iKicn much ilitrereiice of 
opinion as to the designation of the tliree faces. 
'I nat in the centre is probably Si\'a, the cnuitor of 
the universe; or, as some say, Brahma, who, ac¬ 
cording to tlie legend, sprang from the left side of 
Siva to create tlie Avoild. 'J'hat on the left of the 
spectator i.s believed l^o he the Vedic Kndra, in later 
times identilieil with Siva, the Destroyer. 'I'lie third 
face of the triad, that on the right of the spectator, 
lias a gentle, placid, almost feminine look ; and, 
though generally, and perhajis rightly, regarded 
as that of Siva in the character of Vdsnn, lias by 
some been hjentilied Avith Parvati, the lakti, or 
consort, of Siva. Like many of the hdcjihanta 
sculiitures, this group has been sadly mutilated, 
even in recent time's, hy thoughtless or misciiiev- 
ous visitors. It has now been placed under the 
protection of a guaid. P.nough, liowcvcr, remains 
to shoAv the Avoiiderful beauty and dignity of the 
sculi)tnre. On each side of the recess in Avliich the 
Trimurti stands are figures of the giant warders, 
minor gods on their promotion, Avho act as pro¬ 
tectors ((lvdr((/)dl<() of the god. The slirine {garohd) 
of tlie temple contains in the centre a base, or 
altar, in the middle of A\hicli is the liiigam, or 
phallic emblem, of cut from a stone ol harder 

and closer grain than that out of Avdiich the temple 
has been exeaxated. 

‘This plait) stone, the mysterious symbol representative of 
6 iva as the male enerjfi or prcKiuction, or source of the camera- 
tive power in nature— as the y<mi, or circle in which it sUnds, 
is of the passive or female power—is the idol ot the tcmf)le, the 
central object of worship, to which everythintf else is only ac¬ 
cessory or subsidiary ’(Burgess, p. 9). 

In the compartment east of tlie Trimurti is a 
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group of many figures surrounding a representa* 
tiun of the nndrogynous Siva, an image half male 
and half female, known as ArddhanarLsvara, ae- 
com]>aiued by Vi^^nii riding on tlie bird Ganida 
(whom Fergusson would eonneet with Assyrian 
beliefs), Irulra, and Brahma, wjio are here repre¬ 
sented as in atteiulanoe upon Siva. The sinnlar 
compartment on the west side is occupied ])y Siva 
and Barvati, the mountain-goddess, his consort. 
The figures are not really nude (which is a Jaina 
rather than a Bnrhmanical habit), the draj>ery 
bein^ carved in the conventional style, which re¬ 
presents only the thicker folds and hems. 

Passing to the west porcli,^ we come to the famous 
group of the marriage of Siva and Parvati, who 
here renrescmt the j)rimordial pair from whose 
union tlie fertility or the soil and the increase of 
the human race, cattle, and crops are assured. The 
scene, unfortunately now much damaged, st^ems to 
depict the metding of the ])ridal [»air, accompanie*! 
by Brahma, Vismi, or Surya, the sun-go<l, the 
mother of the bri<le, and Sarasvati, tln^ goddess of 
eloquence, who blesses the union. f'ollowing this 
scene come representations of Siva and Parvati in 
Kailasa, the paradise of the ^od ; and under it 
the ten-facHsl Kfivana, king of Lanka or Ceylon, 
whose exploits are recorded pi (he Jidnuh/arnt. 

Op)>osite the marriage of Siva is one ot the most 
remaikable sculptures in the cave—the face of the 
principal tigure indicative of rage, the lips set, with 
tusks projecting from the comers of the mouth. 
This has usually been,considered to represent Vira- 
bhadra, one of the Saiva incarnations {avatdra). 
It is more probably Bhairava, an incarnation of 
Hudra, who seems to be derived from the non- 
Aryan demonolatry—one of the most (ainimon 
objects of worship among the Marathfi peoi)le, by 
whom he is also known as Kapalabhrt, ‘skull- 
wearer,’ or Mahakala, Time personihed as the 
Gieat Destroyer. In this aspect Siva was wor- 
shipped by the Kapalika sect, naked mendicants 
who wore skulls round their neck^, .uid drank from 
a cup formed out of a human .skull (.see A<ih()RI). 
Partner on, siva is depicted performing the Tan- 
dava dance, which he does in the idiaracter of 
BliCitesvara, ‘lord of ghosts and goblins,’ haunting 
ceiiuderies and places of cremation, attended by 
troops of imps, trampling on rebellious demons, 
heated by drink, and followed in the dance by his 
spouse Devi—another example of the absorjition, 
in the cult of the god, of much of the non-.wryan 
devil-worship. Here he also appears as Mahayogi, 
the ‘ great ascetic,’ his image closely resembling 
that of Buddha, with whom this .side of his cultus 
was doubtle.ss closely associated. Burgess (p. 41) 
explains (his resembiance as 

‘ due in part to the circunistance that the Brahmans excavated 
their cave temples in imitation and rivalry of the Bauddhas. 
The BhikHhus or Bauddha ascetics wore yellow robes, and in 
imitation of them probably the .Shaiva Yo^fis and mendicants 
adopted tawny-coloured clothes. Buddha was regarded by bis 
followers as the (Ireat Ascetic, and this may have tempted the 
early Shai\as to give prominence to a similar characteristic in 
the representation of their favourite object of worship.’ 

The second rock-ternple has been injured, and 
little of the sculpture remains capable of descrip¬ 
tion or identification. The third temple is still 
more dilapidated. In the fourth there were, ac¬ 
cording to Diogo do Couto, two images of V'’etrila, 
lord of demons, and of Charidi, or llurga in her 
malevolent aspect; but these have long since 
disa))})(‘ared. The Great Cave is still used at 
Saiva festivals, and a fair is held at the feast of 
the Sivardtri, or ‘ Siva’s night,’ on the 14th of the 
dark half of Magha (about the middle or end of 
February), when a fast is observed by day and a 
vigil by night, and there is special worship of the 
lihgam. 

Litrkaturr, —The literature connected with Elephanta la 
voluminous. The heat account of the place, on which thia 


article is largely baaed, is that of J. Burgess, The Rock-TempUi 
of Elephanta or Ghdrdpuri, wdth excellent photographs by 
f). H. Sykes (Bombay, 1871 ; reprintedj witiiout iiiuatratiorw, 
in 1876 ). Thia is supplemented by Pandit Bhagyanlal lodraji, 
in BG xlv. The earliest traveller’s account is that of Van 

Linschoten (1598), ed. A. C. Burnell, Hakluyt Society, i. 291. 
This was followed by Diogo do Couto (IGIC), Do muito notavel 
e eapantoso Pagode do Ele/ante, quoted by Yule-Burnell, Anglo- 
Indian Glose., p. 341. Among accounts by other travellers may 
be noted : Fryer, New Account of E, India and Persia (1698), 
p. 7.6; Ovington, Voyage to Suratt (1006), p. 155 f. ; Grose, 
Voyivie to E. Indies (1757), 1. 59 IT. ; Ives, Voyage from Ewjland 
to India (1773), p. 46 ; Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic et en d'autres 
paps Cl rconvoisons (1774), il. 25 IT.; Macneil, A rchaeologia (1 < S3), 
viii. 270 tT. ; Goldingham, Asiatick Besearrhes(lT9b), iv. 409 ff. ; 
Lord Valentia, Voyages and rareis {IS09), ii. 159ff. ; Forbes, 
Oriental Memoirs (1H13), I. 423, 452 ff., 441 ff. (2nd ed. 1834, i. 
2 t; 5 fT.); Erskine, Trans. Literary Society (1813), i. 189(T. ; 
Maria Giaham, Journal of a Residence in India (1812, 2 nd 
ed. 1813), p. 4.6 IT. ; Fergusson, Rock Temples of India (1845), 
p. 54 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess Cave Temples of India (1880), 
p. 465 If. ; V. A. Smith, A Hist, of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon (1911), p. 215 f. \V. CROOKK. 

ELKESAITES.—The adlicrents of a form of 
religion having baptism as its leailing ftiature, 
whicli arose r. A.D. 100, jirohahly in trans-Jordariic 
Pale.stine. It was intimded to mark a renewal in 
Judaism, and was originally a Jewish sect. 

I. The literary tradition. — (1) Sourreit .— ^^The 
Hoiirees of our information regardiim the PJke- 
saites and their founder are far Iroiii amindant. 

Eusebiu.s (77 ti" vi. 38) speaks of the ‘perversion of the Elkc- 
saites’ as something quite epiiemeral in character, and quotes 
from a homily of Origen on Bs 82 a ]ms.sage whudi refers to the 
pro<-cc(lmgs of Elkesaite mis.siouaries, to their sacred book, ami 
to tliL'ir offer of remission of sins. For an> moie deiiuiLf 
knowledge regarding the sect, as well as for light upon its md 
wholly insigmlicant history, we aie enlirt'ly ilependent upon 
the heroHiologwU Hippolytus and Epqih.imus. The former 
narrate.s the doings of the Elkesaite Alcilmoih'S in Rome, while 
the latter recounts the results of the Elki'saite propaganda iii 
.S\ ria ; but to Ixith writers we are even more iiulebteil for the;.* 
extracts from the Elkesaite book of revelation. This document 
was kuow'u to them only iu its Greek form ; in a pas.sa^e coii- 
taimug references to dimensions which is (quoted b} bolii, 
the reduction of tlie (Oriental measures to Roman miles 
18 given by each in iilentical terms The copy of the hook 
which Hiiipolytns used was that which Alcibiades had taken 
to Rome. It contained some hues referring to Klkesai as a 
righteous man, who had received the book (see below, § 3 ) and 
delivered it to others. These lines, and other two or three 
jiassages of w'hieb we shall speak below, w'ere wanting in the 
copy used by Epiphanius, and were, in fact, written by Alci- 
tuades himself m Rome. The style of tlie Gr. translation, or 
else the condition of the MS, was such that both Hippolytus 
and Epi]>haniu 8 were now and again conqielled simply to guess 
at the construction, with the result that mistakes have crept 
into their accounts. But their references and (piotatioiis aie 
iu the mam of such a character as to give us the impression that 
the book was not a laigo one, and that liardly anything of re.il 
importance in its contents has lieen wholly overlooked. As 
yet, however, the task of using the fragments as materials for 
a connected history of Elkesai and his work has never been 
taken iu haiifl, and it is the aim of the present aiticle to make 
good tills defect. 

In connexion with the various points dealt wdth in what 
follows, cf. Hipiiolytus, PfiiliD^ophoxiinena {Refutatio mnnivin 
hirresium), ix. 13-17, x. 29 (Miller, pp. 292-297, 330) ; Epi- 
phaniu.s, liver, xix. xxx. 17, Ini. (pp. 40-44, 141, 397, 461 f.), 
Epitome, xix. xxx. (ed. Dindorf, i. 352,359). Tfie account given 
by ThcoJoret (//(«r. Fab n. 7) is wholly dtqiendent upon these 
cider authorities, and contributes notiimg to the emendation 
of their texts. The Arabic records of the Mughtasila (see 
below) are given in the original, with a German tr., by D. 
Cliwol.sohn, Die Ssahier u. der Ssabismvs, ii, 543 f., and by G. 
Flugel, Mam, seine Lehre u. seine Schnftcn, I./eipzig, 1862, pp. 
48, 83 f., 133 f. 

(2) 'The name .—Tlie KIke.saiteH are so named 
from an Aram, formation which tlie Gr. traditioi? 
repre.sents as TjXxaaai (IIi|q».) or pX^ai (Ppijih.). 
The second eletneiit of this word may eiiite likely 
be a translifeiation of Aram, 'od, ‘ liifldeii.’ I'he 
first syllable, according to Kpiiihanius, corres[)onds 
to V'n, ‘ power.’ The name as a whole would thus 
mean ‘ hidden power,’ and one may (juite reason¬ 
ably believe that the founder of tlie sect—if, let 
us say, he was, like the Apostle Paul (2 Co 10*®), 
a man of insignilicant presence—was so designated 
by his followers ; the cjiithet applied to Simon 
Magus (Ac 8^®) would furnish an analogy. But 
tlie Arab, form of the name borne by the founder 
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of the Muglitasila (baptints of tlie Euphrates), viz. 

as read in the manuscripts of Kitdb al- 

Fihrist, precludes the aspiration of the first letter, 
and therefore also the derivation of -qX from *?*n, 
‘ power.’ The Arab, spelling, in fact, seems rather 
to suggest that the original expression was 'dd Sk, 
‘ hidden God.’ Still, as the Arab, name bears no 
vowel-signs, and also lacks the diacritical points 
without which the last three consonants cannot 
be exactly determined, it may be pronounced in 
various ways, and its real meaning may have been 
something quite diirerent. I’lie conventional form 
‘Elkesai’ makes its apjiearance for the tirst time 
in Theodoret, who derived it from Origen’s EX/ff- 
aaiTai ; this, again, is a variation of EXKejaiot^ and 
the form EX^ctcratov gained currency only through a 
confusion between the name of the sect and the 
surname of the prophet Nahum, of which 

it is the regular Gr. transliteration in the LXX. 

A view that has received considerable support 
is that the name ‘ Elkesai ’ a[)plies to the sacred 
book itself, and not to its author at all. l>ut 
there are no good grounds for accepting this 
theory, which, moreover, involves a quite useless 
distinction. As we shall see presently, there was 
a real personality behind the book. 

(3) The Book of Elkesai. —Tradition affirms that 
Elkesai was in possession of the volume—as a book 
of revelation—from the very outset of his career, 
but it gives widely varying accounts of the means 
by which he obtained it. 'Phe Elkesaite mission¬ 
aries with whom Origen was ac(iuainted are .said 
to have held that it fell down from heaven. 
Another account—or [)erhaps two—was inserted 
by the above-mentioned Alcibiades in his own 
(topy of the work, immediately before the text, 
which began with the chapter describing a vision 
vouchsafed to IClkesai. Hipiiolytus deciphered as 
much of this inserted note as he was able, and 
reproduces it thus : 

‘ Tlu‘ man Elcliasai reoei^cd ttie book from Sera 

[or Serai (? a city or ‘ the Sores,’ i.e. the Chinese)] in I’arthia, 
and entrusted it to one named Sohiai, as tiaving i)cen revealed 
by an angel who was tweriLy-four cxoivoi in heitjht, six in 
breadth,' etc. 

On this we would remark that the original writer 
of the note obviously did not know how the book 
had come into existence, and that his fictitious 
statement was reall}^ designed to stimulate interc.st 
in the work, on the principle that curiosity plays 
most assiduously around things of remote origin ; 
while, again, the phra.se ‘ revealed by an angel,’ 
BO far as regards the wmrds v-nh merely 

represents an idea in the mind of Hipoolytus 
himself, who thus sought—unwarrantably and 
wrongly—to connect the statement of Alcibi.ades 
with the vision recorded in the text of the book : 
probably a few words at the end of the note were 
illegible. 

Apart from these prefatory lines, and a few 

assages subseaueiitly interpolated or recast, the 

ook undoubtedly owes its existence to the founder 
of the sect. But it would, of course, be altogether 
wrong to suppose that the founder delivered no 
fresh oracles (commandments, directions about 
ritual, predictions, etc.) while engaged in di.s- 
seminating his teachings and governing his ad¬ 
herents. The deep veneration accorded to his 
descendants at a later day goes to show that in 
his lifetime he had acquitted himself among his 
intimate disciples as a man of God, while many 
features of bis book point so clearly to the 
speaker’s conviction regarding his Divine call as 
a prophet that it is im[) 08 sible to believe other¬ 
wise. Now, if we examine the extant passages of 
his work in the light of this idea, and take into 
account not only their diction but also the diversi¬ 


fied character of their matter, we come inevitably 
to the conclusion tliat the Book of Klkesjii came 
into existence by some such process as sul)be(]uenlly 
took place in the case of the Qur’an, f.e. by pn cing 
together the separate sheets on which tin* [.ro- 
phet’s utterances had from time to time been tran¬ 
scribed. After Elkesai’s death his followers could 
fall back upon the w ritten record, and could pro¬ 
mise salvation to all sinners ‘ as soon as ye 
hearken unto this book ’ ; but, while he .still lived, 
he must assuredly have insisted—as did, of course, 
also his disciples--upon submission to himself as 
Divinely in.sjured. The theory that the [uophet, 
as occasion arose, uttered his oiacles, command¬ 
ments, decisions, etc., which were then written 
down upon separate sheets and circulated among 
his followers, is that which be.st accords wnth the 
contents of the extant texts. 

2 . Personality and work of Elkesai.—As regards 
the life and [lersonality of Elkesai, all that the 
literary tradition ttdls us is that lie wars a pro¬ 
duct of Jud-iism, was rpgard(‘<l as a righteous 
man, and announced the new^ means of obtaining 
rtuiiission of .sins in the thiid year of the Emperor 
Trajan. We learn, furtliei, that the Essenes and 
i^hionites accepted him, i.e. either the man him¬ 
self as a ])ropliet, or, at a latter jieriod, his dis¬ 
tinctive teaching. But the surviving extracts 
and other citations from tln^ sacred book give us 
so definite an impiession not only of his doctrines, 
hut also of his jier.sonality and his labours, that 
we are atile in many cases to reconstruct the 
attendant circumstances without great risk of 
error. 

(I) Doctrine and ritual. —Elkesai required his 
adherents to jiractise circumcision, to ooserve tlie 
Sabbath, and, in general, to live accairdiiig to the 
Jewish Law. He also sanctioned marriage. It 
is probable that the prolnhition of flesii-eating 
ascribed to him, jierhaps erroneously, by Epi- 
phaniu.s extended only to participation in the 
sacrilicial meals of the heathen. He insisted 
strongly on the practice of turning towards Jeru¬ 
salem in prayer, and forbade that of praying 
towards the East—an injunction meant, no doubt, 
for the heathen, and perhaps also the Essenes, 
among his followers, lie believed in the One God 
of Judai.sm and in the l.ast Judgment. He also 
shared the Jewish belief in various classes of 
angels, and he identified the evil angels with the 
stars in the northern legion of the sky. 

Elkesai w’as not a learned man. The extant 
fragments of his l)Ook show not the slightest evi¬ 
dence of Ids having Rtudie<l the dewdsh Scrij)tures. 
He imagined tliat he was piolicient in astrology, 
and he had heard of the elements of which the 
world is composed ; but in these things likewise 
his knowledge w'as of the scantiest. In an astro¬ 
logical passage of his hook the days ‘ w hen the 
moon travels past, or in the same path w iLh them 
[the stars of the north],’ are designated ‘ days of 
tlie dominion of the evil stars,’ on which accord¬ 
ingly no task should he begun. One of these days 
was the Sabbath. But tlie third day was also 
evil : ‘ when another three years of the Emperor 
Trajan have elapsed . . .’ war would break out 
among the ungodly angels of the north, and a con¬ 
vulsion of all ungodly kingdoms would ensue. The 
prophet had, of course, the Roman Empire in his 
mind, and, as the cata.stro[)he did not take place, 
this unfullilled prediction is a positive corrobora¬ 
tion of the tradition that Elkesai lived and taught 
before the end of the reign of Trajan. 

The principal feature of the Elkesaite form of 
religion was its f)ractice of baptism. Elkesai pro¬ 
claimed that total immersion of the body—the 
garments being retained—in the waters of a river 
or a spring was the means whereby the Divine 
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remission of all sin was to be appropriated. Thai 
which other forms of relip;ion so\i;^dit to secure b 
sacrifice on altars was ellected here by the Mater 
of baptism, 'riie rite must be performed ‘in tie 
name of the ^^re.at and most high (Jod,* or [? con 
jectural reading] with adoration of Mini ; and th 
candidate had to declare, immediately before hi 
immersion, that he Mould Inmceforth abstain fron 
all sin and all improbity in life and conduct. 

Precisely the same ceremonial M'as to be observe^ 
M'hen immersion Mas resorted to for the cure o 
disease and similar (roubles, as, e.g.y the bite of 
mad dog or of a \ enomous animal. Those M'lr 
suirere<l from j)hthisis and those M’ho M’ere possossc' 
M'itii demons Mere ordered to immerse thernselve: 
in cold Mater, i.c. in a river or a Mcli, forty ti/ne; 
in tJio course of seven days; and, if they were 
unable to do this for themselves, the immersioi 
had to be ])erformed, and the requisite vows uttered 
on their behalf, by others. This sacranienta 
bath, as M’e uiterpret it, M'as designed to expel the 
demons and disease-spirits M’ho seek to destroy the 
body. In all religions, no doubt, certain sacra¬ 
mental ceremonies, such as bajitism, laying on of 
hands, anointing, communion, are believed to Mork 
similar effects on the bodily condition, but among 
the Elk(?saites the belief M'as an olhcially formu¬ 
lated doctrine. One of their formularies for 
immersion survives in full. Put, as it contains a 
reference to ‘ this book,’i.e. the P<x>k of Elkcsai, 
and also gives the series of the hdkesaite ‘ M’itnesses 
to the oath ’ (see below) in a later transcript dating 
from a time M'hen the tireek translation w’as about 
to apfxsar, the rul^ric in (piestion has not come 
doM’n to us in its origirial form. 

We do not venture to arflrm that the uee of the sacrament 
sot f(jrth in tiiis fragment uas not appointed hy KIkesai himstdf 
and first arose in Uie community at a later date (see '1 K fdq. 

Elkesai must have instituted still another sacra¬ 
mental ceremony—of M’hich, hoM’ever, m’c hear 
only indirectly (see beloM’)—viz. a communion M'lth 
bread and salt. A ceremony of this kind, designed 
to ratify a covenant, M'as knoM'n among the JeM s 
(cf. Lv Nu 18>«, 2 Ch 13®); it betokened 

felloM’ship at the same table, and thus exjiressed 
a solidarity of life or interest amongst the parties. 
In the Elkesaite celebrations, hoM'ever, the bread 
and salt must have been credited with magical 
virtues—beneficent in their nature, of course, yet 
capable of producing the opposite effects in the 
case of faithless or otherwise unM ortliy participants, 
iiist as is said M’ith regard to the Christian 
Eucharist (1 Co The precise nature of tlie 

beneficent effects in the case before us remains 
unknovv’n ; the Contestatio lacobi (in the [pseudo ] 
Cleinentine Homilies), cap. 4, reads like a reminis¬ 
cence of the Elkesaite practice. 

(2) Tlie "witnesses to the The Elkesaite 

practice of invoking the elements as Mitne^^ses of 
the baptismal vow presupposes the belief that the 
saving effects of sacramental rites might be changed 
into the op[)osite effects; it was supposed tliat 
they would jirove fatal to those who took the oath 
falsely. Elkesai enjoined that such an invocation 
should be made at the ceremonial bathings, the 
elements being called to M’itness the vow of a holy 
and upriglit life that had to be uttered, before 
immersion, by all desirous of securing the promised 
boon. 

With the ceremonial elements (bread and salt) 
he liere associated those of the cosmos, to which 
mankind must likeM’ise look as the source not only 
of blessing but also of the worst of evils. Elkesai 
knew of the pentad of elements—earth, M’ater, fire, 
air, and aither, as enumerated in the teaching of 
the Greek scdiools from Aristotle’s day. In his 
ignorance, however, he substituted for ‘ air' its 
most palpable manifestation, viz. wind, or the 


winds. ‘Earth,’ again, ho interpreted as ‘the 
earth,’and maintained accordingly that the heaven 
likoM'iso should have a place among the elements ; 
Avhile, to balance this addition, he rejected fire, 
M’hich, from its association M’ith sacrihee, he M'as 
uiiM'illing to admit into his scheme. The cere¬ 
monial and cosmic elements, as thus elucidated, 
formed the series of the ‘ seven M’itncsses ’ to which 
tlie Elkesaites made appeal M’hen they performed 
the rite of immersion, d'he underlying idea, as 
Me may surmise, Mas tliat those M’ho did not keep 
their voM’ became liable to all the evils M'liich these 
ehmierifs migiit produce. Mence, if an Elkesaite 
fell again into sin, it Mas a matter of the utmost 
moment that he should rejieat the ceremony M'ith- 
out delay. 

(3) Personality of Elkesai. —Tlie batitisrn of 
Elkesai alike in its object— the remission of sins— 
and its nreliniiriary condition—the pledge of a 
changed life—reminds us of the mission of John 
the Maptist. But there M’as little in common 
betM’een the tuo men. It is (rue that, in the 
earlier iieriod of his career, Elkesai, like John, 
believed in an impending convulsion M'hich would 
dissolve the existing M'orhl-order. Hut tradition 
furnishes no ground for believing that he expiessly 
set before himself the task of preaching re})eiitance 
to his oM'ii people and arousing their conscience. 
The general tone of his admonUions (as, e.g., M’hen 
he gives a reason M’hy lire should not be trusted, 
and M'hy water is better) scarcely suggests the 
•mpassioned propagandist. With jierfectcomposure 
)f spirit he enjoins that proselytes—his converts 
rom heathendom had first of all to embrace 
Judaism—shall not be baptized on tlie Sabbath. 
He looked for success not to some sudden thrill 
)f emotion M’hich predictions of woe would excite 
among the people, out to the approval M'hich tliose 
vho believed in a Divine retribution would accord 
o liis teaching. He thus counted upon the con- 
irnring poMer M-ith which his declarations and 
rguments, instinct as they M’ere M’ith the note of 
x.ssurance, M’ould impress all M’ho were prepared to 
isten to them with a serious mind. As one who 
eceived revelations, he must have been an ‘ ecstatic,’ 
lit he was no less a man of practical judgment, 
ith a clear eye for ways and means. 

On the other hand, Elkesai did not lack that 
nner experience M'hich forms the dynamic of all 
)utstaiiding personalities in the religious sphere. 
A'e have an evidence of this in his secret watch- 
.’ord, M’hich, it is true, he communicated to his 
isciples for use in their prayers, though in the 
- holly unintelligible form obtained by reversing the 
mmds of eacli several Mord. The proper form of 
ho saying was xn Qvi pD’Sy tido K3k, i.e. ‘ I 
.m a witness over you in tlie day of the Great 
udgment.’ He thus clierished the exjiectation 
hat at the East Day his personal testimony would 
)e a(X’epted as decisive before the great tribunal — 

,n idea M’hich reveals the intensity of liis religious 
onviction. 

(4) His converts and followers .—The prophet 
ouiid disciples not only among the Jcm’s, but also 
.rnong the heathen whom the Jews called ‘God- 
earing’ (^o^ocgcvoi rbv 6e6v). He laid upon his 
eathen converts the obligations of circumcision, 
-abbath-keeping, turning towards Jerusalem in 
•rayer, and abstinence from the flesh of pagan 
acnfices. When, after having given him their 
Jlegiance, they M ere tempted by tiieir relatives to 
eturn again to the sacrificial feasts, he cautioned 
hem kindly with the w’ords, ‘ Children, go not 
nto the gleam of fire, but follow rather the voice 
i water.’ 

(a) The baptized.—There is reason to believe 
hat Elkesai at first directed his attention mainly 
o the ‘God-fearing,’ or, at least, that he drew the 
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majority of his followers from their ranks. This 
seems to be implied by the concliidinj^ words of 
the lines prefixed to the copy of his book U 3 e<l by 
llippolytus ; w'ords to the eti'ect that the author 
had entrusted the work, as a revelation, to a 
certain ‘ Sohiai.’ Now, this name [Xoliial) is—apart 
from the terminal vowel, whieh is wanting—an 
exact transliteration of the Aram, ^^biaif/d, w’hich 
is the passive participle of a verb signifying Ho 
stain,’ ‘ to wash,’ and also Ho bathe’; and, as a 
definite plural, it would in this case iiuian ‘the 
bathed,’ Hhc haptiz(sl.’ This f.(‘rm, then, as 
found in the j)refatm’y note regaiding the hook, 
i.e. regarding its actual contents, the utterances 
of Klk(;sai himself, may be tak(m as indicating 
that his earliest adherents wore not of Jewish race, 
but heathens who had submitted to the proselyte 
baptism of Judaism only in order to secure the 
salvation proclaimed by him. His ini unction 
against baptizing proselytes on the Sabbath proves 
beyond question, indeed, that he nots(ddom gained 
accsessioris from the ranks of heathenism. 

{b) 'rhe Ksscne.s. — Among the Jews the sect of 
the Kssenes ( 7 .?;.) a(-cei)ted tin; tea(;hing of l^lkesai. 
From the time of the Jewish w’ar this grouj> of 
zealous ]»aj)tists liad settled in the district to the 
east of the Jordan, wdiere they hatl (>}>poitunity to 
follow' their practice of ritual bathing in si reams 
and wells. Flkesai’a teaching w'as in many points 
akin to their own. Hurnt-olhuings iiad already 
been discarded by their fatheis, even while the 
altars of the true (lod weie still binning at 
Jerusalem. It is likidy enough, too, that a hiJicf 
in astral deities would prevail in a community 
which w'orshi})ped the sun at his rising. Whetiuu 
the Ess»uics abandoned that worship in comjJiance 
with IJki'sai’s general injunction against tinning 
to the Ivist in prayer, we do not know'. That in 
their other ju ayers they observed iXxQijibln tow'ards 
Jerusalem may be inferred from the fact that they 
had been in the hahit of sending dedicated oileringes 
to the Temple.^ Nevertheless, they must have in 
some degree maintained their distinctive character 
an<l their separate exisfence as a communit 3 % else 
Epi])haniuH could not have sfioken of the remnant 
of their adherents in his day as a delinite group 
among the Flkesaites. 

(c) The Jcirish Christians, —Y\ui teaching of 
PJkesai foiiml an open door also among the 
Jewish-Christiaii communities whose language 
was Aramaic. Amongst these—the existing re¬ 
presentatives of the earliest churches founded by 
the Apostles of Je.sus and their associates—the 
recollection of the baptism preached by the fore¬ 
runner of Je.sns woulu still he of some inlluenco; 
and, moreover, their long-protracted w’aiting f()r 
the Saviour’s return from heaven, as well as their 
disappointment that one ‘sign of tlie time after 
another had proved abortive, must inevitably have 
tended to predispose them to w'elcome a new 
revelation. W ith a view to winning their whole¬ 
hearted allegiance, Elkesai circulated among them 
a document in wliich he related how there had 
appeared to him two figures of monstrous size, a 
male and a female, facing each other like a pair of 
statues ; the male was the Son of (Jod, the female 
was the Holy Spirit.^ In order to gain credence 
for this story, he averred that the figures—of equal 
magnitude—stood between two mountains, and 
that he was tlms enabled to ascertain their 
dimensions; they were twenty-four (rxoivoL high 
(ninety-six Eoman miles), etc. He also took caie 
to represent the vision as a token of God’s approval 
of himself and his work, stating that these beings 


2 We'must remember that the Semitic nimd quite naturally 
represented the Holy Spirit as female, the Semitic equivalents 
of ‘spirit’ bein^ (eininine. 


are invisible to man, and had manifested them¬ 
selves to him only by w'ay of exciqition. Tlu* Ntory 
was quite in keeiiing with the religious notions of 
these Jewish (Jiiistians. 'fhe HJospeT of the 
Nazarmans in Hcrcca, according to Oiigeii and 
Jerome, contaimal a reputed saying of Jesus in 
these w'ords : ‘My mother, the Holy Spiiit, took 
me by one of my hairs, and conveyed me to the top 
of the lofty^ mount Talx>r.’ In an^' (‘ase the impos¬ 
ture—we can call it nothing else—was successful. 
Epiplianius asserts that the lihionites and tlie 
‘ Na.sdncans,’ like tlie Ivssenes and the ‘ Nazarjeans,’ 
W'cre inijiosed upon by tlie heresy of l^'lkiisni, and, 
wliilo this statement does not ajijify to all Nazareiies 
or Jew'ish (Jiristians, we can (juite w'cll bcliiwe 
that a large proportion of tlie pre-Catliolic 
CJiristians of Syria, and especially t hose occupying 
the district to the cast of the Jordan—jirohahl^'’ it 
w'as the latter only w'ho as yet called themselves 
' FJji/uniin, ‘tlie iioor’--jdehled tluur allegiance to 
Elki'sai. In a later age the Catbolii* CMii istiaiiity 
of the fkist surrendered in similar fashion to Islam, 
ai:d with hiss ciisi*. (T. art. KlUOMSM. 

(.”>) rhr }t) 'sninptivr, rlasr. of IClkcsai's career .— 
Elkoai had thus Ix'coiuc the liierareh of a con- 
fraleniity w Inch, if it- did not count its memhers 
by lens (d IInui.sanJs, had nevcrllielcss a consider- 
al»lc inlluem ii, and eiijo^'cd a fairly wide expansion. 
I’n'scut I}' he had, of course, to deal with the cares 
and tioiililes incident to a fiosition like his. The 
lucmlxMs of his communities came to him with 
tliiur giit'vances. As Jews, the}'were subject to 
(he t> ianny and chicanery of sjiecial taxation ; as 
inonol heists, wlio would not bow' to the gods of 
the Slate or the statues of the 1‘hiiperor, they W'ere 
exposed to persecution of all sorts. Elkesai, w'illirig 
to ..ave them from the worst pixssihilities of these 
opjtrc^sions, issued a furt her document to his faith¬ 
ful f(dh>weis, jiermitting them in the last resort to 
<lcny their faith wdth tlie lips, w'liile still loyal to 
it in their liearts. So long as they witliheld their 
inward assent, it was no sin, in times of persecution, 
to worship idols, to take jiart in tie sacrificial 
neals associated with su(‘h worship, and, in short, 
to renounce their religion in words, Elkesai 
vindicated this policy by adducing the example of 
a Jewish priest called J’hinehas who, during the 
Babylonian ca})tivitY—under King Darius in Susa 
—was saved from ileath by an act of homage to 
Artemis. 

When we bear in mind that this w'as a case 
w'here a religious leader of strongly self-reliant 
character gianted to others an iiululgence wliich 
promised no jiersonal advantage to himself, we 
;aniu)t hut see in tlie action a certain luunane con- 
lideration and a high degree of tolerant kindliness. 
But leniency in religious things is not what w'e 
look to find in the founder of a sect—not, at least, 
until the closing stages of his career, when the 
lires of enthusiasm are auenched and the mind haa 
attained to peace. We may thus venture to 
surmise that this dispensation was Elkesai's last 
proclamation—the message of a man no longer 
3 ^oung, whose sole remaining wish w'as to prove an 
attentive sheplierd to his Hocks, and leave among 
them a legacy of gracious memory. Are his people 
persecuted? Be it so; let them hoodwink the 
ungodly, and the devil. In the great Day of 
Judgment it is their leader’s testimony that will 
count. He, Elkesai, will then bear witness, on 
behalf of his faithful ones, that their denial was 
hut make-believe, not the exjuession of their 
inmost thought. It must have been in some such 
frame of mind and w’ith some such conviction that 
he issued his permission to deny their faith. 

It is probabk* that this (lispenBallon In its original fonn in- 
cludcil an instrurtion which llipj>olytug wrongly interjnets ai 
referring to the whole book. The instruction is in these words J 
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‘ liead not thi§ discourse before all persons, and g^uard these 
precepts carefully ; for not all men aie trustworthy, nor are all 
women upright.’ The phrase ‘ all persons,' as we think, was 
meant to be restricted to the Elkesaite fellowship; since, if it 
be taken unconditionallv, the reminder that ' not all are trust¬ 
worthy or upright’ woufd be a pointless truism. The mes.sage 
which thus sanctioned, under special pressure, a feigned denial 
of the faith was intended only for those members of the scr' 
whose loyalty and uprightness were l>eyond question. To hav' 
delivered it to all the membeis without discrimination wouI< 
have been to risk such a misapplication as might in no loiii 
Lime have brought Elkesai’s whole life-uork to nought. 

The silence of tradition as to the close o 
Elkesai’s life may be taken as an evidence that h 
died a natural death. ^V'e cannot so much as ^ue.^c 
when he died, nor would it he of any ;.rreat nuunen 
even if we knew the e.vact date. Suttice it to knov 
that he ended his days witli his faith unper])le.\ed 
and at peace witli his followers, as may he inferred 
from the fact that the veneration accorded to hin, 
08 a rehYtious leader wa.s still maintained towards 
his descendants. The form of reli^non associated 
witli his name continued to flourish for centurie.s 
after his deatli. 

3. Elkesaism after the death of its founder.—(1) 

The traiulation of the sacred book. —We iiave 
already seen how tlie scjiarate sheets issued by 
Elke^ai, so far as they could he recovered, were 
gathered togetlier to form a book. Now, at tliat 
period many jieople in the larger towns of Syria 
understood and spoke Greek as well as Aramaic, 
and in this way the teaching of fdkesai must have 
become known al.so to Syrians wlio spoke Grt'ek 
only. Amon^' these, i.e. in the moie cultured 
circles of the cities, it found friends ami adherents, 
wlio at length began to exfiress a desire for a Gieek 
rendering of the highly-revered document. 

The Greek version of the Book of I'dkesai, as 
Epiphanius records, enumerated the seven ^\ itnesses 
to the oath in two diverse forms. The serii's given 
in the surviving directions for irnmei.sion we 
recognize as the later. In thi.s list, owing to the 
twofold meaning of the Semitic word nn, we liiid 
‘spirits,’ and even ‘holy siiirits,’ instead of ‘tlie 
winds’; for ‘the lether ^ we have the inhabitants 
thereof, angels, ‘ the angels of prayer,’ who receive 
the jirayers of men and convey them to the throne 
of God—a Jewish as well as a Christian belief. 
Instead of ‘bread,’ again, we liave ‘ the oil,’ wliich 
may have been meant to suggest a sacrament of 
auction, but jirobably denotes here—together with 
the salt—simply tlie material used in the prepara¬ 
tion of nearly all foods, for it is evident that the 
Elkesaites amongst whom these changes had been 
eire(;fced were not aware that the series of witne.sses 
ought to include only cosmical and ceremonial 
elements, and did not know what the practice of 
invoking them had originally signified. ‘ Holy 
spirits ’ and ‘ angels of prayer ’ are not elements, nor 
are they the sort of beings who would wreak injury 
on jierjured souls. Hence the fact that Epiphanius, 
in the other pa.ssage which dealt specially with tlie 
seven witnesses, and which has not survived, still 
found the original designations—the winds, the 
mther, the liread—need n(A surprise us : it can 
mean only that the translator felt what was there 
said about these things to be quite inapplicable to 
holy .spirits, angels, and oil. 

(2) Progress among Greek-speaking Jewish Chru- 
tians. —Ihe Elkesaite faith, tlius equijipcd with 
the Greek version of its sacred book, exerci.sed an 
influence also in certain circles which did not accept 
it fully, and this influence was by no means slight. 

A considerable number of the Greek-speaking 
Jewish Christians of fSyria felt attracted by tlie 
strange work, and ap[»ropriated many things— 
ideas as well as practices—they found in it. Now, 
Epiphanius possessed a volume which, as he sup¬ 
posed, contained the teachings of a certain ‘ Ehion ’ 
—it was, of course, simply an Ebionif e work—and 


from which he c^uoted a coininandment requiring 
that after cohabitation a man siiall bathe ‘often, 
and in his clothes,’ as also a prescription for sick 
people and those wiio had been bitten by a venomous 
animal, directing them to bathe in water and invoke 
four pairs of names, these being compiled from the 
two lists of the seven Elkesaite ‘ witnesses’ {llwr. 
XXX. 2 . 17, pp. 126 A, B, 141 B). 

(3) The Kikesaite mission to the West .—About 
the year 220 of our era a group of PJkesaites in the 
Syrian littoral wlio possessea the Greek version 
of their sacred Iniok were of a spirit so vigorous 
and enterprising that they sought scope for it in 
an attempt to propagate their doctrines in other 
parts of the Koman Empire. They proposed to 
send missionaries to the West, and that these 
siiould appeal to the Catliolic Churches and show 
their booK to the members, asking them to hearken 
to its message and assent to it, and should tlien, 
on condition of their doing thi.s, invite them to 
undergo immersion for the remission of sins. Upon 
one chapter of the book in jiarticiilar they jilaced 
no small reliance, as it seemed to be precisely of 
such a character as would di.siiose the Clin^tians 
to look favourably on the hook as a whole, I’liis 
\\as the Christological section, which probably does 
not go further back than the Greek veision, and 
which contained the doctrine that ‘Christ’ had 
ajipeared often in the course of the world’s history. 

Epiphanius confesses that he did not fully understand the 
p.assaj^e in ipiostion, and that, in particular, he could not make 
out whether the Christ spoken of was the Lord .Tesus or another. 
I-'inally, or rather b}' way of supplement, in ll(er. liii. he adds 
a short note connecting—on ijuite fallacious grounds—the 
figment of the two gigantic forms with a certain doctrine of 
Jewjsh-('hiislmn gnosis, according m which Christ was the 
Adam created in Paradise, and in his several advents simply 
.asKumed for the time the body of Adam. Ilipjvolytus, on the 
other hand, 8a\8 e.\}>Ii('itly that the Elkesaite Chnstology pro- 
"^eeds iqion the Pv thagorean idea of transmigration, and actually 
juotes in this connexion a word (/xtrayyii^tirOai) associated with 
hat doctrine But, when he tells us that in the ('hnsmlogical 
caching of the Elkesaites < ’hrist was said to have been * born of 
he Virgin this time,’ we feel that he is supplementing from his 
>wn creed ; for, had this been e\])rf sMly stated in the document, 
Epiphanius could scarcely have had any dubiety in the matter, 
hut would have known that by ‘ Christ * the Elkesaites meant 
he Txird Jesus. 

From the remaining data of tlie two heresio- 
ogist.s, so far as they agree, we infer tliat tlie later 
IHkesaito Chri.stology was .somewliat as follows : 
Chri.st is a higher being ; was fa.shioned in Paradise 
as Adam, and since then ha.s been horn—not 
merely once, as now, but rejieatedly in tlie course 
of previous ages—in various ])crsoiialities as a man 
‘ike otlier men, or has appeared as a phantom. It 
.s hardly open to doubt (hat in the fragment under 
consideration it wa.s implied that not only Jesus, 
hut also Elkesai, wa.s an incarnation of the Christ, 
and, indeed, tlijit the lati'st and most notable 
iianifestatioii of the great being was none other 
ban Elkiisai, not Jesus of Nazaieth. Now Elkesai 
lim.self cannot have believed this, a.s lie had made 
t known that the Son of God had ajipeared to him 
n a form of enormoii.s proportions ; and it is much 
iiore likely that this tact was overlooked by the 
ater generation of his adherents. The Christo- 
ogical section, as tlie present writer tliinks, first 
uiw the light at the time when the Elkesaites—in 
Apameia or elsewhere—were preparing copies of 
Lheir book for their Western mission. The period 
ind the locality both tended to favour the delu.sioQ 
hat the Catholic communities would be satisfied 
A’ith such a Christology. It seems to have been at 
Ills time also tliat an addition was made to the 
lirections for the sin-purging rite of immersion, 
he formula ‘ in the name of the great and most 
ligh God ’ being supplemented by the w'ords ‘and 
n the name of his son, the Great King.’ The 
.mailer interpolation was meant, of course, to serve 
,he same purpose as the larger. 

The ajiostles of the Elkesaite faith, thus fur- 
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niflhed with a revised edition of their book, then 
set forth to the conquest of Catholic Christendom. 
Origen, in a discourse directed against them, says 
that they ventured to anproacii ‘ the Churches.' 
'bit they were quite unable to win a firm footing 
anywhere. Nor is this to be wondered at, as the 
enterprise rested upon a wholly defective appre¬ 
hension of tlie doctrines, the rites, and the general 
conditions of the Catholic world. 

Our further knowledge of the undertaking is 
restricted to the efforts of Alcihiades, a citizen of 
the important town of Apameia on the Orontes, 
wlio directed the Elkesaite mission in Kome. lie 
found the Roman Church in a condition that 
seemed altogether favourable to his designs, and 
he determined to take full advantage of the fact. 
Bishot) Callistus (A.d. 217-22‘2) had shown hirn.self 
unwilling to exclude sinners from the fellowsliip of 
tfio Church, even for sins of the Hesh, the usual 
penalty of whicli had been excommunication. It 
wiis asserted by his opponents that this leniency 
had caused the prevalence of precisely that kind of 
sins ; but Callistus maintained that Christ for¬ 
gave all whose intentions were good, and so would 
forgive all. The learned Hijiriolytus, who is 
our informant here, and who was cliosen bishop hy 
the dissalislied party, deplores that the sinners were 
now arrogating to tliemselvcs the name ‘Catlioln*, 
Church ’ ; he also states that the attempt to intro- 
du(*,e a second baptism was first made in the time 
of Callistus i\. 8, p. 2(J0 f.). 

The circumstance - tlius noted by llippolydi.s find 
a striking echo in two of Ids ([notations trom tlic 
Greek book of Elkesai—the only passages witli 
which wo have not yet dealt, rhey are as follow^s : 

* My ('hil(ireti ! if otie has lain with any Kind of beast, or with 
a male, or with his sister, or his daiaditer, or has ooniinitted 
adultery or forniciition, and desiretli forKivero'gs of his sms, so 
let liiin, as soon as he has hearkened to this book, l )0 baptized 
the second time in the name of the jfreat and most hit^h God, 
and in the name of his Son the great king, and j)urify arul 
cleanse himself, and take to witness the se en witnesaes recorded 
in this book ; the heaven and the water and the holy spirits and 
the angels of prater and the oil an<l the salt and the earth.' 

‘ Again I say, O adnlterers and adulteresses an<l false prophets 
(i.e. heretical tcactiers], if ye will be conwrted, that thereby 
your sms may be forgiven, so ye likewise shall have peace and a 
portion witli the Just, as soon as ye have hearkened to this book 
and are bajitized the second time, in your clothes ’ {Philos, lx. 10, 
p. f.). 

flcie we recognize at a glance the hand of the 
reviser : the reference to ‘ tlii.s l)ook,’ the name of 
the Son of God added to that of the mo.Ht Itigli 
God, tlie list of Avitiiess»‘s in its later form. But 
we also note, as soim.'tliiiig altogether new, the 
passive use of ‘ bajitize ’ ; the sinner is to ‘ let him¬ 
self be baptized,’or ‘be baptized,’and, moreover, 
‘for the s(‘cond time.’ We cannot well imagine 
that the latter changes in the two texts had l>ecn 
made in Syria in anticifialion of the projected mis¬ 
sion to the Chiistiansof the West, cor one thing, 
it is ([uite iiuredihle that any mis.sionary religion 
would from the outset entertain the thought of 
finding its converts in a class of pi^rsous that could 
only cover it with odium. Kor another, it is certain 
that the text used hy E[)i[)lKUiius either did not 
contain these particular directions for the .sin- 
cancelling ablution at all, or, at least, did not 
contain them in the form which fJippolytus found 
in the copy oiiginally belonging to Alcibiades—the 
form, that' is to say, providing expre.ssly lor sinners 
usually regarded as(.)i the grossest ty]>e,and contain¬ 
ing the summons to the second baptism. Neither 
of these featurescould have eseajied Epiphanius, nor 
would he have failed to denounce them. In i)oint 
of fact, the two passages—or, so far as regards the 
first, its extant version—must have been c<>mi)osed 
by Alcihiades himself, after he had made approaclies 
to the dominant party, the Callistians. He ad¬ 
dresses the Christians in exactly the same manner 
as their own teachers, viz. as ‘children (a form 


which, it is true, had been used also by Elkesai), 
seeking thus to coax them to Ids side, and keep 
them there ; for he liad hut one end in view—the 
formation among them of a community that should 
hold the Book of Elkesai in reverence. The idea 
of the second baptism must have struck 1 dm as full 
of promise for his purposes ; and so, with a view to 
its adoption, he com[)osed the two verses quoted 
above, containing respectively the ritual for gross 
sinners and the invitation or summons to the second 
baptism. For the former he found a pattern in 
Elkesai’s prescrijition for the bite of a mad dog, and 
the style of the original is cleverly imitated in the 
successive ‘ or . . . or . . of the interpolation. 

But it w'as all a beating of the air : these accom¬ 
modations to Roman Christianity were of no avail. 
Under Bishop Callistus, sinners were sure of leni¬ 
ence and remission without exorbitant penances, 
and this, moreover, within the pale of their ances¬ 
tral Church ; what further end could bo served by 
their becoming Elkesaites? 

'I’he sole remaining expedient of the Syrian 
missionaries was to make a prodigy of the Book 
ol hdkesai, which, as a matter of fact, they them- 
s(‘lvcs no longer fully understood. It is possible 
that son.e inexperienced or uneducated or unintel¬ 
ligent Christians were drawn to them by a liking 
for the occult and the fantastic, and here and there 
fonimd a little Elkesaite group. lUit any such 
community must have been short-lived, for there 
was no [jractical intere.st to bind tlie members 
(ogetluT. Tn short, the result of the I'dkesaite 
ro[)aganda in Catholic Cliristianity was such that 
msehius could speak of the movement as liaving 
aiisen, and then j>re.sently died away. 

( 4 ) Later fortunes of the sect in the East. —In 
those parts of Syria where Catholic Christianity 
sujiplanted Jewish Christianity IClkesaism gradu¬ 
ally dwindled away, and in tlie Hellenized section 
of the inhabitants it became c.ompletely extinct. 
Hut in that district of the country which lay at a 
distance from the main highways, and in which it 
won its earliest victories—among a population 
sp(‘aking Aramaic excln.sively—it stood its ground, 
and even made a further advance. 

(a) The Saurp'i(i;/ins. — Before E{)iphanius left 
I’alestine (A.D. 367), he heard of a sect living in the 
country eastwards from tlie rJordan and the Dead 
8 ea, viz. the Sampsa'ans (Samjisenes, Sampsites), 
who believed in one God, and worshipped Him hy 
ablutions. They ludd that lile arose from water. 
'They vaunted I'Jkesai as their teacJier, and in their 
midst lived tw o women, sistcis, who w(ue descended 
fr< 3 ni him. The inenilKirs were accusionu'd to bend 
the knee to these w'oiiien, and even to follow behind 
them for the jmrpose of securing tlieir s[)itcle and 
the dust from their feet, nreseiving these in ca[)- 
sules, w'hich they can iimI as amulets. In most 
matters of creed and litiial they wa'rti at one witli 
.Indaism ; neviutlnJcss tlu'y were not .lew’s. Their 
distinguishing p(‘ciiliarity was tludr reverence for 
the Book of filkesai, and they did not own the 
authoiity of eitlier the (Jld or tlie New i’estament. 
Incorporated wdth (hem w’ere the fihionites, the 
Nasi'incans, the Nazaiicaiis, and (he Ossa'aiis. 
With reference to this point, Eiiiphariius states 
that the last-n.amcd sect, i.e. tlie hissen(‘S, luul 
‘now’ renounced Judaism, and no longer lived in 
the inaurHjr of the Jews. 

'the only conc lusion we can draw from these data 
8 that tlie Elkesaites liad given uj) that particular 
feature of Judaism which formed at once a bond of 
union and a [>rinciple of isolation for Uie .Jewish 
people, i.e. their observance of legal purity in focxl 
and drink, and their consequent refusal to eat with 
the heathen. Now the coincidence of this defection 
with the occurrence of a new’ name of a decidedly 
heathen cast forms a sufficient ground for thinking 
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it probable that a ^^roup of Syrians of non-Jewisli 
race had united witli the Elkosaite bai)tists, and 
accepted their sacred ])ook, but did not observe 
tlie Jewisli r('i:idations about food. The name 
‘ Sani^)s;eans,’ if we may trust the accuracy of its 
traditional form, means ‘tlic; sunny ones,’or ‘the 
sunlike,’ not ‘ sun-woi-.-^liippers ’ or the like. It 
prompts the (‘onj(‘ct lire that the ‘ Sam])sa‘ans ’ were 
really a family, and indeed one of hi^h standing. 
They would seem likewise to have been w'ell-to-do, 
perhajis also on a good footing with the civil 
authorities, and on these grounds to have rapidly 
risen to gieat inllucnce in tlie Elkesaite fellowship, 
'riie two grcat-gianddauglitera of the prophet will¬ 
ingly aei'epted their obeisance, while the Ifllkesaites 
by birth did not refrain from sitting with their new 
associates at meals ; and it was for the sake of the 
latter that the former discarded the Jewish laws 
regarding food, and thus bioke away from the com¬ 
munity to which they—a somewhat unacceptable 
party, it is true—had hitherto belonged. Socially, 
tlimidore, the older group may be said to have 
unite<l with the m*wer, ratlier than the newer with 
the older, and this circumstance took eflect also 
u[)on the nomenclature. Tlie SampscCans did not 
surrender their high-sounding name, d'hey Avere 
the most eminent section of the order; (hey 
became its leading group, and, when outsidcis 
occasionally spoke of the whole community as the 
‘sun-like ones,’ the older Elkesaites actually felt 
flattered, and, indeed, soon began to apply the 
new name to themselves. 

The Elki'^aite baptists may have maintained for 
centuries their tran(|uil existence in the little- 
visited disti ict wateri'd by the Eastern tributaries 
of the Jordan, hut the voice of tradition is hence¬ 
forth silent with regard to them. 

{b) The I\In(]litasLl(t .—The name of Elkesai—but 
only the name—ciops out once more in an ethno¬ 
graphic note in the Kitab fd-Filirist by Ibn Abi 
Ja'qub al-Nadim (ed. Eliigel, Leij»/,ig, 1871-7‘J, p. 
340). J'he note refers to a religious community 
whose adherents inhabited the wide-sjireading 
swampy region traversed by the Euphrates in its 
loAver course, and Avere locally known to the Arabs 
as i.e. ‘ those who wash themselves.’ 

We are informed that ‘ these people are iiumerous 
in the marsh-lands, and they are, in fact, the 
Sabmans of the marshes.’ They must accordingly 
be regarded as identical Avith the Sabians (also 
meaning ‘ bajitists’) immtioned in three passag(‘sof 
the C^ur’fin (li. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) as a people who, 
together with Jews and Christians, are to have 
liberty in the exercise of their religion. This 
privilege Avas accorded to them in virtue of their 
monotlieism and their possession of sacred writings. 
J'he note continues: ‘ They maintain that people 
should wash [often], and they also Avash all they eat. 

Their leader is called ; he is the person 

Avho founded their faith.’ ChAvolsohn reads the 
name as al-J/amih, Fliigel as al-l^asih ; but, as we 
have already seen, this transliteration can rest 
upon conjecture only. The note also ascribes a 
dualistic cosmology to the sect, stating that they 
believed in a male and a female order of beings, and 
asserts that at an earlier time, as regards tne two 
original principles, they agreed with the Mani- 
chfeans. On this point al Nadim makes another 
interesting statement (ChAvoksohn, i. 125 f.), viz. 
that the father of Mani (who founded ManichaeLsm 
in the 3rd cent. A.D.) joined the Mughtasila, and 
educated his son in their faith, and that the latter 
began to proclaim his own doctrine at the age of 
tAventy-four. I’he baptists of the Euphrates can 
thus be traced back to the end of the 2nd century. 
They were known to Muhammad as monotheists 


and possessors of sacred Avritings ; and some time 
aftei'Avards an inquirer h'arned Irom them that their 
founder and lord was called Elkesai—or some such 
name. Now, not every religion has a loid and 
founder. Islam, hoAvever, tolerated only such forms 
of religious belief as were like itself in this res[)ect. 
'Phus the Mughtasila, in meeting in([uiries regaicl¬ 
ing their origin, had the most cogent of reasons for 
putting forward some name that, might stand as 
co-ordinate Avith names like Mosi^s, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, and accordingly the rcdcrence in the 
Kitab al-Fihrist cannot rank as historical evidence. 
All that the note proves is that the jiriestly or 
l(‘arned class among the Mughtasila had heard of 
the name of Elkesai as that of a religious leader, or 
teacher, Avhile this again may signify nothing more 
than that a copy of the Book of Elkesai, inscribed 
Avith his name', had fallen into their hands. If, 
moreover, the volume was for a considerabl(3 period 
their sole possession of the kind, they Avould come 
to honour it as their oldest document; and in this 
Avay might arise the tradition that the hook con¬ 
tained doctrines Avhich its author had delivered to 
their ancestors at the birth of their religion. A 
religious document of that kind, <wen wlnm its 
possessors do not follow it in practice —and almost, 
indeed, in proportion to their inability to understand 
it—tends to become a holy thing, wliose very name 
inspires reverence, ddius Ave need not assume that 
the Mughtasila ever really lived as Jews, observing 
circumcision, the Sabbath, or the qibld toAvaids 
Jerusalem. 

The monotheism of the Mughtasila Avas, A\ith 
.some of them, only a pretext; ‘to this day,’ says 
the Arabic writer, ‘they have among them some 
Avho Avorship the stais ’ ; besiih's, it Avas combined 
Avith dualistic tenets, and accordingly, like that of 
Mani, must have been (huived, not liom Judaism, 
but—either by means of actual contact, or through 
the studies of the jtriests —from Barsiism. That 
the Mughtasila performed their ablutions by bath¬ 
ing may be ])resumed from the fact that they lived 
in a marshy district; but on the same grounds it 
seems unlikely that they deemed it essential to 
use river or spring water. We cannot say whether 
or not they practised immersion. That Elkesai 
himself had proclaimed hi.s doctrine among them 
is a priori improljable, even if it should be thought 
jiossible that in his day they were Jews, or had 
provisionally become Jcavs. Success among them 
wouhl have induced him to remain in their midst, 
just as his success in the district to the east of the 
Jordan kept him there; and, moreover, it was in 
the latter locality that his descendants lived. 

4. Origin of Elkesaism and its place in the his¬ 
tory of religion.— With reference to the historical 
connexion of Elkesaism with other religions of 
similar character, the main question turns upon its 
practice of baptism. Let us state at once that 
what we have to deal Avith is not the mere fact of 
religious Avashin^ or bathing, but the reciuirement 
of total immersion in a river or 8})ring, Avith the 
garments on, as a necessary condition of remission 
of sins or bodily healing. 

Judaism never at any time made such a demand, 
although the Essenes, it is true, bathed in loin- 
sheets, and must in cis-Jordanic Palestine have 
had to content themselves with the water of ponds. 
We meet with the practice in Southern Babylonia, 
among the Mamheans, and also in the far East, 
among the Hindus. As regards the latter, Ave 
find Manu enjoining that those guilty of certain 
sexual sins must expiate them by bathing in their 
clothes {Laws, xi. 175 [SEE xxv. 466]); and the 
Hindus, from similar motives, practise immersion 
in rivers. Tlie Mandneans likeAvise bathe in the 
river Euphrates for remission of sins, being 
clothed in white for the occasion, just as they 
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formerly wore white ^^'^rIrlentH in their daily life 
(see vV. Brandt, Miuhloisrhc. Utdinlun^ I^eii)?.!;^, 
1889, pp. 91, 92, 224). 

Tljat this relij^ious rite was hron^dit to Palestine 
by way of the Kuj)lnates from India we cannot 
believe, if for no otlier reason than tliat it is not 
a^ain alluded to in the code of Manu, which prob¬ 
ably attained its present form c. A.l). lOUO, so that 
the practice can hardly have been at that date a 
lon}^-(;s(ahlished or ]K)j)ular one in India. 'Idie 
proha)>ilitv is rather, indeed, that it migrated 
irom the r'uphrates tow’ards the h^ast, just as the 
Alandjcans themselves sj))ead eastwards from that 
river into the interior of I’ersia. 

ddie resemblance betwcum the practice of the 
MAnd<eans and that of Klkesai is striking. Hut 
in the former we do not tind anything to corre¬ 
spond with the vow which Elkesai demande<l from 
his adherents at their immersion, or w’ith the 
invocation of the seven witnesses. Nor did the 
sacramental elements of tlie Marnheans consist of 
bread arnl salt. 'I'ludr oldest sa(“red writings w^ere 
coni[)Osed in the period of the Sasanians, or ev(‘n 
eailier, hut they contain no mention of hdkesai. 
The Manda\ans believed that their deity dw’elt in 
the North, beyond the mountains wdicnce the 
great rivers come, and it w'as towmrds that point 
that they turned in [)rayer. ddiese facts forbid 
the assumption that they ow'cd their leligious 
ritual to Elkesai. 

Nor are we able to aflirm (hat, contrariwise, 
the Pdkesaite rilual was dtuivaid from Ikihylonia. 
We may, indeed, regard it as [tossihle, arid evam 
)roha))]e, that the Manda*an cult uas the oMcr, 
)ut (his does not admit of piuof. b’or his doc¬ 
trines Elkesai did not need to go so far. Baby¬ 
lonia was the cradle of astrology, hut this ‘ sciema^ ’ 
had already spread over a gr(‘at part of the world. 
In conformity with the belief that water is the 
source of lif(; and health, the Parsi theologians 
fancied that the tw'o trees ‘ All-seed ’ and ‘ All¬ 
heal ’ <rerminated from the sea, or from tlie waiters 
of a wliohisome spring. A similar idea, however, 
had long found a fooling on iJewdsh soil, where it 
can be tra(*ed back to tlie pa.ssage in E/k 47 de¬ 
scribing the future gloi-y of the land. 

Do we find any light from Bab. anti(juity upon 
tlie Elk('.saite immersion? In the ancient Bahy- 
lonian texts hitherto published, though wu) there 
find mention—in a religious connexion—of sucli acts 
as drinking clear water, sufTiising, laving, washing, 
cleansing, and sjirinkling wdth tlie w'aters of wells 
or springs, of the Eunlirates, the d’igiis, or the 
sea, w'e have as yet discovered no dchriitcly at¬ 
tested instance of immersion. The earliest known 
reference to tlie practice in the Semitic world is 
slill the case of Naaman the Syrian, who dipped 
himself .seven times in the Jordan in order to be 
healed of his leju’osy (2 K 

In the civilized belt of country around the 
Mediterranean Sea, which extended on tiie East 
beyond the Jordan, we find the religious rile of 
immersion associated with that concei»tion of the 
new^ birth which enters largely into the mysteries. 
With that idea, therefore, it is no doubt genetic¬ 
ally connected, and, like the mysteries generally, 
is to be traced to the esoteric doctrines of priests. 
Tlie association of immersion with the vow and 
the seven wdtnesses, as found among the Elkesa- 
ites, seems to imply that their founder had become 
acquainted with the ceremonial of one or other of 
the mystery-cults practised by a priesthood or a 
religious association. His own ritual is modelled 
after some such solemnity, and he may well have 
taken the practice of immersion—the central fea¬ 
ture of the ceremony—from the same source. 

So far as we can judge, it did not fall to the lot 
of the Elkesaites to have an active share in the 


ri.se or development of any rclignui that survived 
their owm. K h/iM Uivn asscilcd that (heir doc¬ 
trines had an inlluencii uj)on the sy.stcm of ideas 
embodied in Islam, but this has never been])roved. 

LiTKaATUKR.-—D. Chwolsolui, Dis Ssaflirr u. <ier 
St. rcterwhurg, 1850, i. 100-158; A. Hilg-enfeld, ^uv. Tr,t. 
extra caiurnt’in reerptum, fasc. iii, (‘ Ifcrinae Pantor ) Len)ziir 
1807, pp. l.yi-l(;7 [••ilSSl, pp. 227-40]; E. Renan, Htstoire dr's 
orKiinesdnchnstuinmine, v. (F^aris, 1877) 454-4(31 ; W. Bousset, 
IJanptprohleme der (Jnosis, Oott injfeii, 1907, passim ; w! 
Brandt, ‘ 1 )ie jud. (JJeiheJte zurZA TW wiii. (1910J 

99 11 ), Klchasai; nn HrlKjioiissti/Ur und sein Werk, l.eip/.i^, 
1912 (contains also a survey of former studies of Blkcsaisiu). 

W. Bra. NOT. 

ELLORA. — Ellora is a town in the dominions 
of the Nizam of llaidarahad ; lat. 20'" 2P N. ; long. 
7 rP i;V tk ; laniou.s for its ro(;k-caves and temples, 
'riiere is some don])t as to the true form and deri¬ 
vation of (he name. Tlie form accepted by Burgess 
is Vt'rnUl or Klunl, which lias been identihed with 
a place calle<l I V//ara in the Brhal Sainhltd of 
Eaialiamiliira (.\iv. 14 ; [A xxii. lyj) ; or with Eld- 
})ur(i, which may iiK'au ‘cardamom town’; wdiile 
othersconncci it with i’.amil Elti-ilnt, ‘ rule village ’ 
(see h'Icet, />V,' 1 . pt, 11 . pliaT wu’ites the 

n.tme Kllur<i. 'riic pkace is still con.sidercd sacred, 
and IS I he site of a shi ine of (Irsnc.'^vai'a, one of 
tlie t\v(dve .sacri'd 9 y//ee(em])les of India, 'riiis 
was piohahly conmaled originally with the caves, 
hu(., when thc.se were d(‘seciatcd by Aurangzilj 
(y.e.), it W'as transferred to the neighbouring 
village, 'rile eaves, according to Burgess (p. 4), 
aic about half a mile E. of the village, ami lie 
neaily N. and S. along the W. face of tlie lull, on 
tile summit of w'hicli tlie modern village of Kozah 
stands. They extend a little over a mile in a 
stiaight line. 'J’he envas at the S. end are Bud¬ 
dhist ; tho.se at tlie N. end Jaina ; w Idle tlio.se 
hetweim th(*s(i grou])s are Brahmanical, 

I. The Buddhist caves. —The Buddliist group 
at the S. end consists of twelve excavations, wddeh 
were ('onstructed in the peiiod between A.D. 450 
and (>50 or 700. Of this group three caves are 
(‘^p(!cially important. That numbered X in the 
list of Burgess is the great eJutitya, or rock-temple, 
(he unly one of the kind at Ellora, and locally 
attributed to Vi.svakarrna, the archite(‘t of the gods. 

* It iH a temple, wutli a fine facade and larjje open 

court in front, Hurrounded by a corridor, and wortlul}' con- 
('ludes the aeries of Buddhist C.’ljaitya caves, wiucii, taken 
loj^ether, are perhaps tlie most interesting: g:roup of huildinffs 
or ('.aves in India. We (’an now trace the seciuence of tliese, 
from the early wood-fronted examples at I’italkhora, R()nd5,n(’, 
and Hhaj:l, thronich the stone-fronted caves of Dedsa and KArlo 
( 7 .U.) to the elaborately decorated fa(;ades of the two latest at 
Ajanta ((/r.), till at last it loses nearly all its characteristic 
e.vternal features in this one at Ellora ’ (Biirfrens, p. 9). 

It coritain.s a great dayoha, or relic-shrine, and 
on the front of it an immense mass of rock is 
carved into a large inuige of Buddha, attended hy 
the Berdiiisattvas, Avalokitesvarti and Mafijusii. 

'The second is the Don 'fhdl cavig so calltHl 
heeaus(t it w'as long sujrjiosed to consist (jf only 
two s(,on‘ys. In 1876 , howevm-, the low’iir storey 
W'as cleared of the earth which liad completely 
buried it. 'riiis cave seems to have been left 
partially iricom[dete, and was intended to serve 
both as a temple and a.s a monastery. 

'I'lie tliird great Buddhist cave, known os tlie 
Tin or tin «'c-stureyed eave-temple, w'as suited 

rather for w'oishij) than for use as a monastery. 

‘This is of Its class,’ writes Burgess (j). 16), ‘one of the most 
important and interesting caves at Elura. In no other series 
do we find a thrcc-filorcycd Vihara earned out with tin- name con¬ 
sistency of design and the like magnificence as in this example, 
and from these circumstances there is a grandeur and propriety 
in its appearance that it would be difficult to surpass in cave 
architecture. The greatest interest, however, lies in its being 
a transitional example between the styles of the two great 
religions which divide between them the architectural magnifi¬ 
cence of the place. On comparing it with the Das AvatAra 
cave, that all but immediately succeeds, it seems almost as if the 
builders of this cave had been persuaded to change their faith, 
and by gentle means to adopt the new religion, and not that 
they had been converted by persecution, as has been vvr\ 
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^^‘nerally supposed. So g^enth, indeed, does the change seem 
to take place, that we c^iu hardly detect it in the arcdutecture, 
though the sculptures announce it with Hutlieierit distinctness. 
Hut the nio<ie in which sculpture is substituted in the upper 
story of the cave for the arrangement of cells in the older and 
genuine Viharas stious that a change was creeping over the 
form of the religion long before it pronounced itself by the 
accepUitu^e and adoration of the new gods ’ 

2. The Brahmanical caves.—The Das Avafavd 
cave, as its name, ‘ t he 'I'eii Inearnalions,’ implies, 
is ])urely liralimanieal. It contains senljttured 
iniaj^ms of all the preattT ^mtls. An inscription 
indicate-^ th.at it ^\as linished, or wa.s at huist in an 
advanced condition, in tin' middle of tlie 8 th cent. 
A.I). rin^ otlu'r chicif Uiahmanieal caves are the 
Rdincsviira, and the Uunutr Lend, the latter one 
of tlie limvst of its kind, and interesting^ as hein;^^ 
almost a diiplical(‘ of tliat of Kleplianta {q.v.). 

lint <jf all tJie IhMhmanical monuments none is 
more remaikahlc than the Kni/dsft, named after 
tlie par-adise of Siva, jilso known a.s Rttnfj Muluil, 
‘painted liall,’ wliicli was cum.stnieted in the leip^n 
of Krislina (Krsna) f., tlie Kastrakuta kin;.^ of 
Mfilkhed (c. a.v. 700 783; see Arch rrKCTiJKH 
[Hindu], vol. i. p. 74‘J‘). The Kailasa is an un- 
don])te<l copy of tlie old structural tcmiple of 
V’^iih[)aksa at I’attadakal in the Hijapur District, 
and this ag:;ain, a temple in the JJravidian style 
of 8 . Indi<a, is stiikiiioly hke the old temple of 
KailasamU ha at Donjeevi-ram (,J. H. Marshall, 
Arch. Survey Report, HKlo-O, p. 112; Smith, 
Early HistA p. 3S0f.). ‘It is,’says Hur^^ess {op. 
eit. p. ‘26), ‘ hy far the most e.xtimsive and elahoiate 
rock-eut temple in India, and the most intciesiini^^ 
as well as most nni^nilicent of all tlie areiiiti'clurul 
objects which that country possi^sses.’ Terifusson 
{Indian ami Eastern Arch. [1899], }>. 334, ed. 19lU, 
i. 342 11.), says : 

111 it ‘ we have a perfect Hravidian tcmjile, a8 complete in all 
itH parts as at any future period, and so advanced that \\c 
miglit ha\'e some (iitncult>’ in tracing; the parts back to their 
originals without the fortunate poasession of the examples on 
the Madras shore. IndejKmdently, however, of its histoi ieal or 
ethnographical value, tlie K\las is in itself one of the most 
singular and interestmij; monuments of architectural art iii 
India. Its beauty and singulanti always excited the astomsh- 
nieiit of travellers, and in consequence it is belter known than 
almost any otlicr structure in that country, from the numerous 
views and sketi'hcs of it that have beem jmhlished.' 

And he on to show that it reverses the 

metliods of the Ihiddhist caves which adjoin it, 
hein^^ not a mere chamber cut in the rock, but a 
model of a coiujileto temple, ftiich as miglit liave 
been erected on the plain. In other words, the 
rock has been cut away both externally and in¬ 
ternally, leaving the structure completely isolate<l 
from the clilV, of whicli it once formed a part. The 
disadvantage of this mode of construction natur¬ 
ally is that the building stands in a jiit. Hut it 
remains an example, probably unique, of unspaiing 
labour devoted to the construction of a religious 
edifice. Among the ini[)ortant group.s of sculpture 
whieh it contains arc that of the dcstnuTion of 
Mahisasnia, or the hutralieheadcd demon (which 
gives it.s name to Mysore), slain hy (71iandi or 
Durgh; those of Siva in his various nianifestation.s; 
and the shrines of tlie river-godtlesses—Ganga, 
Sarasvati, and Yami or Yamuna. 

3 . The Jaina caves.—Lastly come the Jaina 
caves. Of these the two principal are 

‘very exOuiBive worlc.s, superior both in extent and elalmration 
tv any of the Mr.ibmamcal caves, exerptmg, of course, the 
KaiUusa, and the VKvakarma among the Huddhist ones. 
Though two Htore>s in hciglit and extremely rich in decoration, 
the Iiidra and Jagannath Sablias are entirely deficient in that 
purpope-like architectural exitrespion which characterized the 
w’orks of the two earlier religions. They have no cells, like the 
Viharas, and are nothing like the Ohaitya halls of tlie Hnd- 
dhistH, nor do they suggest the Chavatps, like the Duniar Lenft 
of the Hindus. Rich and elalmrale though they certairil> are, 
the plan Is compressed, and all their arrangements seem to 
result more from accident than from any well-conceived design, 
rio that they lose half the effect that might have been produced 
with far less elaboration of detail ’ (Burgess, p. 44 ). 

They are much later in date than either the 


Huddhist or the Hrahmanieal caves. It seems that 
the dainas occupied the jilace after the decadence 
of the Rathod dynasty in the 9 th or 10 th cent. 
A. I)., and their only desire was to mark the superi¬ 
ority of their religion, tlien becoming important, 
hy rivalling the works of their predecessors. 

Litkraturk.—T his article is based on the excellent mono¬ 
graph, ‘Report on the Hlura Cave Temples and the Jfrahman- 
ical aiid Jama Caves m Western India,’by J. Burgess, forming 
vol. V. of the 18S3, which is fully illuslratci] wuth 

phot.ograi>hs, drawings, and plans Thi.s is in contnmation of 
Fergusson-Burgess, Cav(’ Tcrnjdcx of India (issu), in which 
see pp. .‘k57-;'.S4 for the Buddhist ca\ es ; 4cl-4(?J for tlie Brati- 
maiiical; 4b.7 bUi for the Jaina. Also sc-c J. Fergnsson, //ovf. 
<f Ijiduin and Eautern Architi'iduie j'p. 127, ;j;;4 J;i7, 445, 

ed. lino, i. 120 ff., 127 f., 159 . 201 ff., 312 ff , 11 . 10 f ; V. A. Smith, 
A Ihst. <f Fine. Art in India and Ceylon (1911), p. 210 ff. 
The place is fully described hy Syed Hossain Bilgiami and 
C Willmott, Ihstoriral and Descriptive Sketch of II. II. the 
Nizam's Dominions ii. 440 fT. For illustrations also see 

W. H. Workman, 7Viror/^/i Tonpi and Junyle (Dm), p. i5Sff. 
Tlie (*arlier account by J. B. Seely, The Wnndeis of Flora 
(Istcd. 1S24), has heeidsuperscdcd by later investigation. 

\V. Crookk. 

ELYSIUM. — Sec Hlfst (Abode of the), 
State of i he Dead. 

EMANCIPATION. — Drjinition. —Emancipa¬ 
tion in it.s more gmicral sense si;^nilies the liberation 
of the individual from the yoke ot the community 
and iU institutions, or from that of tradition and 
custom ; or, again, the liheiation of a smaller and 
weaker eornmnnity from the coercion of a larger 
and more powei ful. As the restrictions in (piestion 
may vary greatly in kind, and may relate to vari¬ 
ous a.sj)ects of life, emancipation, too, may as.suine 
dill'erent form.s. Before we discu.s.s the moral 
character of the movement towaids freedom, we 
shall make a general .survey of the whoh; lield. 
\Ve may distinguish h(*tween the emancipat ion of 
thought and emancipation in the .snheic of action, 
though for the most [>art the two have proc(;cded 
hand in hand. 

I. Emancipation of thought. — Thought becomes 
emancipated when it ca.sts aside the traditional 
views and prejudictes whiidi have impeded it.s free 
movement ,in the jiast. \Vo do not, of course, 
apply the term ‘ emancipation ’ to every case where 
erroneous traditions are abandoned, hut only to 
<*ases where the general consciousness of a eom- 
mnnity is concerned, and where the restrictions 
upon thought had the sanction of some coercive 
authority. Tlius, in particular, the moral con¬ 
sciousness may become emancipated from ethical 
conceptions hitherto hallowed hy tradition and 
estahlished hy public ojiinion ; religious thought 
may similarly pass from under the bondage of 
sacred traditions and ecclesiastical authority ; 
there may also he an emancipation of science, as 
when it frees itself from the fossilized prejudices 
that have erewhile hamiicred its progre.ss ; or of 
art, as when it is delivered from some hoary religi- 
ou.s tradition, or from the incubus of an antiquated 
school or style. Emancipation of this sort is 
always allied with the spirit of criticism, as in 
Greece, for instance, where the Sophists im[iugned 
the morality of tradition and of popular leligion, 
and the fihilo.sopliers sought to undermine current 
beliefs regarding the ^oiis, and where hieratic art 
w.'is at lengtli overtlirown hy the great artists. 
Similarly Buddhism brought about an emancipa¬ 
tion from the ascendanc'.y and authority of the 
Brahmans hy proclaiming a universal reiiemption 
from suHering ; while Christianity broke tlie yoke 
of the OT legalism by imbuing the mind with the 
life-giving spirit, in place of the dead letter. Tims, 
too, the sciences freed tlicmselves from the despot¬ 
ism of mediaeval theology—by the device, first of 
all, of a twofold trutli, and then by the growing 
conviction that they must pursue truth by tlieir 
owm metho<l.s, and must treat this pursuit os an 
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end in itself. I'dnally, the human mind attained 
to the eonception of eoTn])lete li})erty of thought 
in all its pluises, and in couise of time thifi waa 
claimed as a ri^ht. The prerogative of freedom in 
religious belief, in scientilie inquiry, in the utter¬ 
ance of one’s convictions, came to be regarded as 
inalienalile, and the State was (‘ailed upon to 
preserve it inviolate, Tiue, a (.‘crtain liberty of 
thought had been conceded in the (Ireek world ; 
nevertheless, charges of impiety (da^/^eia) were not 
nnknon ri, as in the case of Protagoras, Diagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Stilpo—to say nothing of Socrates ; 
and at length the Athenian schools were closed by 
Justinian, (aimplete emancipation of thought 
was lirst claimed Jis a legal right by the modern 
champions of Natural Law, and has been won only 
after the severest conllicts. Only in modern 
times, too, has aesthetic thouglit sougdit to deliver 
itself from ecclesiastical and national irilluences, by 
insisting u[)on a free secular art. 

2 . Emancipation in practical life.—The process 
of emancipation, howe\’er, bears not only upon 
thouglit but u])on jiractical life, and its progress in 
this sphere seems to accelerate as we approach the 
prcisent day. To begin with, the individual has 
become more and more independent. 

{(i) In ancient times slavery was defended even 
by Aristotle ; it was viewed with disfavour by tlie 
Stoics, while in the Homan hbnpire it was greatly 
mitigatcid by law ; it was still recognized, as, 
by A(iuinas, in the Middle Ages, and was main¬ 
tained evi'ii in the PJtli cent, by the Southern 
States of N. Anieri(‘-a ; now, however, it is entiiely 
abolished in CJiristian lands, and, outside Christen¬ 
dom, prevails only amongst the Muhammadans. 
But tlie caste .system of India is for the lower 
classes almost wor.se than slavery, and in the 
United States, where slavery no longer exists, 
there still remains the negro question, as also 
the jiroblem of conferring civil rights upon the 
liberated race under conditions which will ensure 
a jiroiier exercise of the privilege. In fact, the 
general policy of the higher races in regard to the 
lower is one of the most formidable questions of the 
day, as it can haidly be denied that the developed 
civilization of the former, allied as it is with 
superior physical resources, has often been em¬ 
ployed in oppressing the latter. In these respecTs 
the process of emancipation still lags far behind. 

{b) The emancipation movement embraces al.so 
the question of woirien's rights. Among anident 
peoples the position of woman was a very limited 
one. In China her subordination to man is in line 
with the principles underlying the entire social 
order. Women, according to Confucius, are not 
easily dealt with.^ 

‘If >ou are intimate with thcjn, they will not obey; if you 
keep at too ^freat a di.stance, they are angry with you. VVomaii 
ifl always dependent—as a daughter, upon her fatluT or elder 
brother; as a widow, upon her son. 8he is under tuition and 
discipline to her husband.’ She ought to keep within the 
house ; her duty lies there. ‘On the higher side, she must give 
due liomage to her father-in-law ; on tiie lower, she must serve 
her husband, and nurture her child.' 

Nevertheless, Confucius holds that marriage is 
the be-all and the end-all of mankind ; that woman 
is the paramount person in the 8[)liere of love, and 
that reverence is her due. Certainly divorce is 
ea.sily procured by the husband : infectious disea.se, 
antipathy, exces.sive loquacity, form .suflicient 
CToiinds. But the man may not disown his wife 
if her parents be dead, or if, though now rich, she 
was originally poor and of mean extraction. Con¬ 
fucius also enjoins the care of widows. 

Nor did Buddhisniy in spite of its universalism, 
place women on a level with men ; its highest 
morality demands entire abstinence from sexual 
intercourse. Nuns, by the rules of their order, 

1 Cf. SHE iii. 26, 27, *28; Plath, in Abhand. baj/r. Akad. d. 
Wisseiiach., hl8t.*phil. Kh, esp. xiil. (1876> 


rank lower than monks. ‘ In.scrutablc as the way 
of a lish in water is the nature of women, tliose 
thieves of many devices, with whom truth is hard 
to find’ [Chuliaraqqa \ cf. Oldenberg, Buddha^ 
1906, pp. 169 f., 38rif.). 

In Brahmanism, again, marriage is made much 
more of; everyone ouglit to imiiry. Still, ac'cord- 
ing to the Lams of Manu, tlie husband is the head 
of the wife ; she must do nothing to displease him, 
even if he give himself to other loves ; and, should 
he die, she must never utter the name of another 
man. If she marry again, she is excluded from 
tlie lieavcn where her lirst husband dwells. Uii- 
faithfuInesH on the wife’s jiart is punished with 
the utmost rigour. ‘A woman is never indepeud- 
ent.’ She cannot inherit, and after her husband’s 
death she is subject to their eldest son. The hus¬ 
band may even chastise lier uith the bamboo-rod. 
It is Bralimariisiii, nevertheless, which gives us the 
saying : ‘If the wife be made unhapjiy, the sacred 
fire s(jon dies out; if .she execrates her home, its 
end i.s at hand ’ [Laws of Manu). 

Among the Persians the recognized necessity of 
jireserving the germ of life is in full harmony with 
their views of life in general. Marriage is, thcie- 
fore, reckoned a duty ; and every marriageable 
young woman must ask her parents to give her a 
husband. Cliastity is well guarded, but, as in the 
Laws of Manu^ the v'oman is subject to the man. 
Every morning the wife must nine times ask her 
huslKind what he wishes her to do ; she must 
honour him as tlie jiure honours the pure. In tlie 
later Ciltha iieriod, however, women are more on 
an equality with men ; they are not to be excluded 
from communion with Ahura Mazda, but are to 
rank along with men in every respect. 

In Muhammadanism, women are secluded in the 
harim. J'hey are denied all freedom of action, 
and all participation in matters intellectual. (_'er- 
taiiily the Brophet raised the status of woiiu'n 
above that assigned to them in ancient Arabia ; in 
particular, the woman was no longer a mere heri¬ 
table cliattel of her deceased husband’s estate, but 
w'as herself cajiablo of inheriting ; w hile, again, a 
free wmman could not now be fori'ed into marriage, 
and, in cases of divorce, the husband w’as required 
to let the wife retain what he gave her at marriage. 
Moreover, women of the upper classes might occupy 
themselves with poetry and science, and even act 
a.s teachers, while those of lower rank not seldom 
shared the joys and sorrow’s of their husbands, as 
mistresses of their households. J’he mother like¬ 
wise must be treated with respect. Never!lieless, 
the seclusion of the harim timds to keep women in 
a subordinate position ; their inleieourse witli one 
another is limited, and their education is neglected, 
thougl) in the higlier orders of society tlieir exist¬ 
ence is not devoid of comfort. The conipulsoiy 
practice of veiling shows how little they are 
trusted. 

Among the ancient ,Tews polygamy still per¬ 
sisted, and divorce, more es])ecially in the later 
jieriod, was easily procured. The wife was placed 
in subjection to her husband ; still, marringe was 
reckoned honourable, and a virtuous wife was 
deemed of more value than rubies {IT 3U*’”’*). Tlie 
mother w’as highly esteemed, and tlie w’idow' was 
regarded as a worthy object of henevoleiiee. 

vVhile polygamy was the rule among Oiiental 

i ieoples, the case w'as otherwise in (Aeece and 
tome. Among the Greeks women were certainly 
conlined to their owm apartments, and they did 
not share in the education given to men ; the only 
ex(!eption to this is found in tlie heterree of a later 
time. Yet Greece was not without cultured w omen, 
.such as Sappho, while Penelope’s constancy and 
Antigone’s sisterly affection were proverbial. The 
EcclesiazuscB of Aristophanes depicts women as so 
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far emancipated that they became a ruling power 
in tlic State. In the Urpuhlic FJato would have 
the State assume the task of (iistrihiitinj^ the 
women amon^^st the men, t)ut at the same time he 
puts them in a ])osition of perfect equality, insi.stinjL; 
only u[)()n tlnur nliysical inferiority. Notwitli- 
fltandin*^" all this, liowever, it remains true that in 
Greece genuine intellectual intercourse was sought 
not in married life, hut in friendship amongst men. 

In Rome, a(;cording to the law of the XII Tables, 
the wife was undt^r the absolute control of the 
husband—like a daughter, in fact. At a subse¬ 
quent peiiod, however, the matron was accorded 
a higher homage; witness, e (j., the delinition of 
marriage: Mdtrimoniuin est inaris et fem'nme 
coniunrtio, omnis vitae eonsortium., iuris hiimnni et 
dlvini coinnimiieaiio (‘Marriage is the union of 
man and woman, complete community of life, 
ioint-particijiatiun in Divine and human law’). 
The growing independence of women is also indi¬ 
cated in the laws regarding inheritance. Accord¬ 
ing to the XII Tables, women could not inherit at 
all ; by the FraT-orian law they inherited in the 
third class; Justinian placetl them on an <‘qual 
footing with men in cases of intestacy. Furtlnw, 
the right to dispose of pioperty by will, at first 
denied to women, was at length granted, in the 
event of their having detached tliernselves from 
their own family in due legal form. But the in¬ 
stitution of marriage was much impaired by the 
egoistic temhmeies of Roman law. Gelibacy be¬ 
came common. Women were allowed no choice in 
the matter of marriage, and they had no ell'cctive 
safeguards figainst ladng repudiated. Even Cicero 
put away his first wife, in order to pay his debts 
with the inherited property of a second. But it 
was always possible for women to evade their legoil 
disabilities by undiuliand nn^ans, and even to in¬ 
termeddle with political affairs—a state of things 
attended with the direst moral results. 

Ckristianittf, emphasizing from the outset the 
value of personality in the sight of God, proclaimed 
the equality of the sexes. This i.s shown by the 
injunction regaiding divorce, which, recognizing 
no justification for that proceeding save porneia 
(Mt 5^^ 19^^), left nothing to the man’s caprice. 
The fact that the principle of equality was not 
pushed forthwith to its full consequences is due to 
the ascetic temper of the Early Church. While 
marriage was ri^garded as a symbol of the ndation 
between (yhrist and the Church (Eph b**"’’ St. 
Faul also views it as a safeguard against im¬ 
morality (1 Co 7^*®). Widows took a jiromi- 
nent part in the life of the Early Church, and 
an order of deaconesses was instituted, but the 
idea of man and woman as comjilementary to each 
other was not urged so strongly as their equality. 

It was hut natural, therefore, when the moral 
factor was at hmgth overridden by that of religion 
in the narrower sense, that monks and nuns should 
be placed on a level, and that, in particular, as 
marriage was counted inferior to the celibacy of the 
religiosi, the distinctive character of women should 
be ignored. When, further, the less estimable 
estate of marriage was made a sacrament, and 
declared to be indissoluble, the eflect was, on the 
one hand, to subordinate the individual to the in¬ 
stitution and, on the other, to extrude the ethical 
element altogether. As it was the special pre¬ 
rogative of the medimval monks to make methodi¬ 
cal pronouncements upon moral questions, this 
theory of marriage continued to hold its own ; 
though Aquinas laid stress upon the element of 
friendship between man and wife, and upon the 
woman’s freedom to marry or to remain single, 
even against the will of her parents; and though 
Duns Scotus declared that matrimony was a more 
exacting state than monachism. While woman’s 


place 111 the marriage relation was thus one which 
ill consorted with her distinctive nature, a kind ot 
counterpoise was provided by the romantic and 
enthusiastic love which inspired the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages, though its object was not the wedded 
wife. Chivalry, however, was in part an expre.ssion 
of the ancient Teutonic idea that women have a mys¬ 
terious power of jirescience denied to men. Vir¬ 
ginity and maternity were combined in the homage 
paid to Mary, who represents the love and grace of 
God. Such conceptions of the female nature, how¬ 
ever, were not cariied into the sphere of moral 
pnictice; they existed only in the imagination of 
knights-errant and monks—or of poids, such as 
Dante, whose Ih'atrice becomes his guide to lujaven 
(cf. ahso the yita nnova), and Fetrarch, whose 
Laura forms the theme of his muse. This pseudo- 
spiritual severance of the visionary ideal from 
moral reality has a merely a‘sthetic value, and 
fails to bring the true <lignity of women into 
dclinito and jiractical recognition. The two dis¬ 
parate views regar<ling wwimen are just what might 
be expected from the dualistic spirit of the Midille 
Ages—a j)eriod in which religion and morality 
were not as yet in harmony, and solicitude regard¬ 
ing the other world led to disjiaragemeiit of the 
present. 

A change in the position of women was ushered 
in at the Reformation. Married life now came to 
be looked upon as the sphere in which their true 
vocation was to be realized, and its projx'r realiza¬ 
tion, moreover, was regarded as a mode of serving 
God. Further, divorce was sanctioned in cases of 
adultery, and the innocent party was permitted to 
marry again. But, wldle it was fully recognized 
that woman, as a moral jiersonality, had a right to 
a sphere of active service, yet her distinctive value 
was no better ap])reciated than the value of indi¬ 
viduality in general. Her real independence, as 
resting upon her peculiar nature, was exjilicitly 
enunciated for the first time by J. G. Fichte, who 
gave prominence to tlie idea that, in virtue of her 
emotional temiierament, her function is to give 
herself freely for others, and that to love and to be 
loved are necessities of her nature. Schiller like¬ 
wise extols the dignity of women, holding that their 
peculiar gift lies in their ability to combine the 
moral and the gracious—in a natural harmony of 
spirit ilenied to men. Schleiermacher, too, attaches 
8[)ecial importance to (he female character, rcgaid- 
ing it as (k'signed both to enrich and be enriched 
by the male, so that a true marriage is the only 
means of making good the defects of each, and of 
developing an all-round liuman being. It was 
Schlcioi'inachcr in paiticular, who, alter the ex¬ 
ample of Goethe, pointed to the relining inlluence 
of women —Virtuosifi (ter Gesellujkeit —upon 
social life ami morals. It is beyond question that 
the vindication of women’s rightful status, and of 
their pro[)cr vocation in the home and in society, 
was flue to these writers. No doubt, the distinct¬ 
ive character of woman was urged by the Roman¬ 
ticists in such a one-sithsl way as to imply that for 
any given individual there is one, and only one, 
dennite juirtner, and tlie institution of marriage 
was saiqie.d by romantic subjectivity—the theme 
of Goethe’s Wahlverwandtsch/jften —tliough Goethe 
docs not pander to inconstancy. Others followed 
with philippics against compulsory marriage, which, 
as was alleged, frequently results in the moral and 
physical ruin of the woman ; while, on the other 
side, Schopenhauer contended that women should 
be put under restriction, on the ground that in 
their very nature they require a guardian, and are 
made for obedience. 

In the process of the emancipation of women, 
however, the problem of the wife eventually gave 
place to that of the unmarried, and in recent times 
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this question has been taken in hand by women 
themselveM. In Germany married life was until 
lately re;j:arded as the normal vocation of women, 
but this view was obviously irrelevant in rej^ard to 
those who remained single simply because there 
are more women than men. In England the 
modern movement began with Mary \Voilstone- 
craft’s Vindication of the Rights of Woman^ (1792) 
-—a work which drew its inspiration largely from 
France ; but it is rather to tlie wliole-hearted ad¬ 
vocacy of J. S. Mill, half a century later, that we 
must trace recent advances in the cause of female 
emancipation, as also perhaps the present agitation 
for full political rights. More particiilarly in the 
United States tlie stage has been reached where 
women no longer look upon marriage as their 
epecilic calling, but seek complete equality with 
men as a matter of principle. Encleavours are 
accordingly being made to give them access to all 
the various professions, in order that they may 
gain an inde[)endent footing in society ; and even 
to grant them the franchise, as a step to public 
life in State and Church—in a word, to remove 
every disability of sex. When this state of things 
is appealed against by pointing to the pliysit^al 
difference between the sexes—a difference which 
reveals itself also on the mental side—tlie theory 
of evolution is brought into court for the purpose 
of showing that by habit, heredity, etc., women 
may in time develop those particular qualities of 
which their circumscribed position has till now 
impeded the cultivation. Ibit in truth the differ¬ 
entiating tendencies of Nature herself may well be 
regarded as depreciating such factitious develop¬ 
ment, We dare not disregard the inherent 
heterogeneity of the sexes. After all, marriage 
is gi'ounded in the natural order, and any other 
car(‘er for w'omen is but an expeilient wliich, as 
adaj)ted to her individual cai)acity, will, in default 
of marriage, secure for her a position of economic 
and moral independence such as a moral personal¬ 
ity requires. The ‘ free love’ which some propose 
to substitute for marriage would differ from pro¬ 
stitution only in degree. ‘Marriage reform ’ still 
lacks clear definition. The true method of emanci¬ 
pation is that which assigns to each sex the task 
adapted to its peculiar character and gifts, there¬ 
by investing it with its own moral dignity and 
honour ; and which, in })articular, places w'omen 
in a position to understand tlie distinctive life of 
men, and to share their interests, while men on 
their part undergo the correlative discipline. Mar¬ 
riage must continue to rest upon the intimate 
friendshiji whi(di gains moral staiality in fulfilling 
the common task of maintaining the home and 
rearing children. 

We learn from the above outline that there has 
been a gradual advance in the emancipation of 
W'omen, an a<lvance which is based upon a jiroper 
estimate of their personality, but which also tends 
to assume debased and unnatural forms when 
the distinctive qualities of the sex are ignored. 
The probable result of disregarding these qualities 
would be a recrudescence of the ancient view' of 
women, viz. that they are essentially equal to 
men, though of w'eaker mould and, accordingly, 
of lower status—a view wliicdi was discarded only 
by allowing for the specific characteristics of 
womanhood, and by conceding to women a posi¬ 
tion of equality in keeping with their special 
gifts. 

(c) Wo see a c.orreRponding development of free¬ 
dom in the relation ot the individual to the family. 
In Koine, the law of the XII Tables invested the 
father with authority to sell his children, and even 
with the pow er of life and death ; and in the era 
of the Republic a son of full age was still under 
paternal jurisdiction in domestic matters, though 
von. —18 


otherwi.se a free citizen. So strongly was the 
unity of the family insisted upon, that a son could 
neither possess nor acquire independent property 
during his father’s lifetime. The procedure in 
connexion with a son’s emancipation (here wo have 
the original usage of the word) w'as, according to 
the XII Tables, that the father sold his son throe 
times to the so-called pater fduciarius^ who had 
promised not to take the contract in earne.st. Rut 
the pow'er of the paterfamilias was circumscribed 
by use and w'ont. In the event of a capital 
sentence, the father invoked a family assize ; and 
eventually, in the Imiierial period, even this right 
was annulled, and the fathei' was compelled to 
carry the cjiso to the authorities. Tlio legal 
authority of the father over his descendants, and 
the amenability of the individual to family juris¬ 
diction w'ere slill further modilied by Christian¬ 
ity, which paid higher regard to the individual, 
making him more and more independent of the 
family ; while it based the family on a moral and 
emotional, rather than on a purely legal, founda¬ 
tion, the le^al aspect being now- attended to by 
the State. I’he Christian principle that spiritual 
qualities are of more value tlian corj>oreal, and 
that even children, as souls in the maKing, are of 
infinite worth, w'as a condeinuation of the savage 
custom of exposing weak infants—a practice de¬ 
fended even by the most enlightened Greek philo- 
sopher.s. The Christian view- luM-essarily le(f to a 
restriction of the right to [)unish childuui, and to 
the civil protection of their life and health, even 
against their parents. Witli this we may comjiare 
tlie imxlern law, which prevents careless parents 
from standing in the way of their children’s 
edu(*ation. 

The ideal of education upheld by the great 
thinkers of Greece was that the family should 
transfer its resjionsihilities to the State—a position 
natural enough in view of the defective condition 
of family life in Greece. Among Chri.stian peoples 
the place of the State w'as in a measure assumed 
by the Church, which took in hand the work of 
education—an arrangement which still to some 
extent prevails in Roman Catholic countries, d'he 
family thins became subordinate to the (diurch and 
the rcligiosiy and education W'as handed over to 
the monastery and the convent. The countries of 
the Reformation, however, where the family had 
maintained its iiulependence in a markedly higher 
degree, recognized the educative value of home 
life, as specially adapted to train the heart and 
the disposition. Provision was made, however, 
both for attaining knowledge ami for develoj)ing 
talent and intelligence by the institution of public 
schools, the maintenance of whicli fell uj>on the 
State ; though in England private education was 
still recommended by Lockc. The augmented 
demands for intellectual culture, and for its dis¬ 
semination (within limits) amongst the j)eo])le at 
large—as even Luther had desiderated—practically 
made it incumbent upon the State to undertake 
the development of natural talent, and more par¬ 
ticularly of the mental faculties. In some coun¬ 
tries scnool-attendance was made compulsory, the 
children’s right to be educated being thus enl’orced 
even against the parents, wdiile reformatories and 
industrial schools w-ere jirovided by the State in 
the interests of children whose moral training was 
criminally neglected at home. 

In all this we discern a jirogressive lilieration of 
the individual from the ascendancy of the family, 
though the latter by no means ceases to operate as 
a genuine educative factor. Similar progress has 
been made in regard to the aini of edui;ation. 
The conviction that a man’s education should be 
directed towards making him an independent 
personality has become more and more explicit. 
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Recent educational science pays special attention 
to the transition sta^^e between youth and full 
manhood, and rej^^ards it as the delinitive task of 
education tliat the i)upil, once he has outf^iown 
the discipline of home and school, should he trained 
with a view to tlie attainment of his ethical 
majority. 

In this connexion Schleierniacher draws a distinction be¬ 
tween ariatocratu! and democratic families, pointing out that 
the family relationship is much more effectively maintained “ 
the former than in the latter. Hut he specially urges th 
parental authority on its moral side should gradually pass in 
friendship, while the filial respect he insists upon is not mea: 
to exclude freedom of decision on tlic part of those who h.a' 
reached maturity ; the parents, in short, shall then be no mo, 
than counsellors. 

Tims tile family, once a legal institution, has 
become the moral community of the home, enjoy 
ing, nevertheless, the protection of the law'; tl. 
rights of the individual members, especially of 
those under age, are protected by the State, even 
against the family itself ; w'hile, in a moral and 
legal respect, increasing regard is paid to those 
who have attained maturity and independence 
more particularly w'ith a view to their oecomin^ 
foumlers of new families. 

(d) The emancipation of the individual ha.s also 
a social referenc'e. fn India a man is hound to his 
caste, and cannot rise above it. In China, where 
tlie system of caste does not prevail, the individ¬ 
ual’s position in the social organism is dolined by 
religion and by a most elaborate ceremonialism, 
which tend to impede the spontaneity of social 
life. In regard to property, how’ever, the condi¬ 
tions are more favourable, and land can be tilled 
or sold ns the proprietor pleases. In ancient 
Greece social life hau not as yet freed itself from 
national life ; tlie individual, as Aristotle e.\- 
pn^sses it, w'as primarily a ttoXltikop, while the 
theory and practice of the State set forth in tlie 
Dorian system of V\o.U)s Republic hardly left room 
for personal independence in social and economic 
relations. Nevertheless, in regard to .social life, 
Greece shows a certain advance upon Brahmanic 
India, since it no longer made birth tlie criterion 
for participation in public life—a reform explicitly 
decreed in the laws of Solon, which, however, still 
countenanced slavery. In the period after Alex, 
arider the Great interest in the State began to 
wane before social life and friendship, which had 
been extolled by Aristotle, and especially by Epi¬ 
curus, in whose opinion the State w-as simply a 
contract for the attainment of mutual security. 
This social fellowship, however, did not embrace 
family life : it was friendshin amongst men, or 
occasionally, with Nevertheless, the in¬ 

terests of theindiviilual came gradually to the front. 

In Muhammadanism the Qur’an is the great 
authority in matters not only of religion, but of 
morality, law, and social order as well. The Pro¬ 
phet, or his vice-gerent, the Khalif, is invested 
with power to regulate the tenure of property ; 
the system, more particularly as regards the land, 
may be called socio-theocratic. Social life is at a 
low level, resting as it does on the separation of 
the sexes; and, wherever a better state of things 
prevails, it is not due to Islam. 

The theocratic standpoint likewise dominated 
social life among the Jews. But, w'liile the land 
was reprded a.s belonging to God, yet the social 
and religious legislation, though not always carried 
out in practice, serveil to strengthen the lamily on 
its economic side, as is show'n, for instance, by the 
regulations regarding the jubilee, the Sabbatical 
year, gleaning, etc., which were designed to avert 
utter impoverishment. With some exceptions the 
various crafts, such as tillage and cattle-rearing, 
were held in high re.spect. The consciousne.s.s of 
being the chosen people of God bound the Israelites 
more closely together, while the simultaneous 


festivals, the observance of the Passover, and the 
Sabbath, with its mandate of rest for man and 
beast, tended to promote tlie social side of family 
life. The moral import of tlie social and economic 
independence of the family and its lieml is set 
forth in the Law, and it was in view' of this etfiicai 
end tliat statutory barriers were raised against 
impoverishment. 

In Rome, again, we see a certain progress in the 
realization of social independence. The long-con- 
tinned conllict between plebeians ami patricians, 
the outcome of which was to equalize the two 
larties, bore rather upon politi(;al than upon social 
ife ; yet it W'as not without signilicance for the 
latter, as it made clear that social privileges were 
no longer to he the appanage of birth, hut the 
reward of meritorious public service. The later 
period of Roman history, liowevi^r, was marked by 
the formation of numerous associations, which, on 
the w’liole, were an exfiression ot the desire for 
freedom in social matters; in fact, Julius (’lesar 
recognized not only the ancient gilds and the 
autonomous .societ h‘s, hut also the imleftendence of 
miirucipalities. By making life secure, ami by 
giving the paterfamilias the right to dispose of his 
property, Homan law maintained a formal freedom ; 

It al.so guarded the right of association for social 
and religions ends. But, as those liberties w'ere 
without ethical character, the relative enactuumts 
imjily led to an increase of sidlishness, enabling 
the privil(*gcd few to reduce the rest to penury. 

In Chn.sfianii}/, which so strongly emphasized 
the ethical value of personality, even property was 
viewed in a moral light, and men became aw'are 
that th(?y were responsible to God in the manage¬ 
ment thereof, 'riieconecqition of Christian equality 
in social and economic relations found expiessioii 
first of all in a magnilicent benevolence, and the 
great end of riclies was believed to be relief of the 
poor. But tlie idea of equality in the sight of Gotl 
had also a vast influence upon the social life of 
Christian communities. Certainly distinctions of 
cla.ss W’ere not done away with ; nevertheless, all 
were equal in the eyes of religdon—a tliought which 
had found expression in Stoicism, though without 
any practical issue. Christianity also efleeted a 
deliverance in the sphere of custom, Christians 
either breaking aw’ay from heathen practices, or 
else, as was often the case, transforming them, and 
feeling themselves individually responsible for the 
reform-—a line of action urged especially by Ter- 
tullian in the one-sided, but all the mure powerful, 
appeals of his shorter ethical w'orks, ana al.so by 
Clement of Alexandria, who, however, treated 
ancient usages with a more tender hand. Doubt¬ 
less men were then so profoundly concerned w'ith 
the world to come that they retained but little 
interest in earthly goods, and social life was largely 
confined to religious intercourse. Even in the 
lirimitive Church we find warnings against wealth 
and its perils, and in no long time it came to be 
believed that property w'as grounded in selfishness 
(Ambrose), and that voluntary poverty was a mark 
of superior sanctity ; wliile, similarly, tho.se who 
abandoned the world and the family for the desert 
or the cloister were held in high repute. Be it 
remarked, however, that the endeavour to escape 
from the world and to be inwardly free from its 
enticements was itself the outgrowth of a genuine 
emancipative movement. 

Even in the mediieval feudal system with its 
class divisions, and in the system of trade gilds 
which prevailed in the cities, there grew up a 
renewed interest in social life, the general trend 
of w’hich was likewise favourable to individual 
security. Notwithstanding a man’s class dis- 
abilities and his dependence upon his gild, and in 
spite of frequent conflicts between tbe various 
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rankrt of society, his economic freedom was pro¬ 
moted by the expansion of agriculture, commerce, 
and the industrial arts. The peasantry, too, had 
access to tribunals establiahed on their behalf; 
and, while the gilds frequently imposed restric¬ 
tions upon freedom of action, they also allorded 
protection and security. 

As against the Church’s authority over the 
individual, the Keformation asserted the ‘ freedom 
of a Christian man ’ as the watchword of personal 
liberty, thereby universalizing, on religious ground, 
the advantages which, on socdal and jiolitical 
l^round, the powerful had arrogated to themselves 
in the previous century. Moreover, the Iveforrna- 
tion, aliirining on princij)le the moral dignity of 
labour and of the secular c.alling, laitl the founda¬ 
tion of a new organization of society, which was 
wrought out ill subsc([ucnt centuries. Luther’s 
contention that wages should be proportionate to 
work has a wonderfully modern ring. I'hen the 
Mercantile System, laying stress upon manufac¬ 
tures, commerce, and tlie use of money (in place of 
barter), helped to facilitate the transport of goods, 
the process heing furthered also by the Physiocrats, 
who, notwithstanding the importance they assigned 
to agriculture, yet contendecl for complete freiMlom 
of trade, made war upon gihls, Covernment con¬ 
cessions, and the burdens of tlio peasantry, and 
thereby hehicd to forward the libei ty of the subject. 
Finally, Adam Smith and his school, repu<liating 
the (smipulsory (dement in the gilds, and advocat¬ 
ing open conqietition, set the seal upon individual 
freedom, and tludr invest igations were doubly im¬ 
portant from the fact that, as regards both the 
acquisition of [iroficrty and the liberty of the 
subject—matters in which they had the support of 
the philosophy of Natural l.aw from the time of 
Locke—they bore upon the natural foundations 
of society, and 'served to assign to the individual 
his rightful plac<‘ in the larger system of national 
and international life In tlu^ Fremdi Kevolution, 
the principh's of freedom and eiiuality advocated 
by Natural Law bnjught about the abrogation of 
iniuunerable privileges, and the emancipation of 
the ‘ third estate.’ But the weak point in the 
movement was the people’s lack of moral prepara¬ 
tion, and the failure to recognize natural dillercin'es 
among men. The geneial rights of man, which 
from the religious point of view are based upon the 
equality of all l>efore God, but which were traced 
by the Revolutionists to men’s equality in the eyes 
of moral and civil law, were urged so ruthlessly, 
that the actual disparity of imm in their moral, 
mental, and physical (pialities was ignored. 

While the principle of open competition freed 
the individual from the limitations of his class and 
his trade, yet the new system of production, with 
the requirement of ca[dtal, introduced fresh dilli- 
culties, the solution of which has liccn undertaken 
by Socialism. Socialism {q.v.) begins by recogniz¬ 
ing the actual inequalities of men, tracing these 
not to diversities of natural gift—this being assumed 
rather to be equal in all—but to disparities in the 
possession of productive capital. Though an open 
door has been set before the individual, and the 
obstacles to the development of his faimlties cleanal 
away; though equal political rights have been 
conceded to all, and the class distinctions which 
stood in the way of social advancement removed ; 
of what avail is it all, asks the Socialist, if men 
have no choice but to enter the lists of competition 
with unequal resources? The indivitlual’sdepend¬ 
ence upon capital must, therefore, be broiiglit to 
an end if his emancipation is ever to be complete ; 
and this object is to be attained by making pro¬ 
ductive capital a national asset. In order to give 
practical efl’ect to the idea, it is proposed to turn 
the State into a great industrial company, which 


would guarantee to every man the due riMuumua- 
tion of his labour. In point of fact, bow vudi 
an emancipation would result in the lo>-, ot p.o 
freedom; and, as the worker would tlicu jiosscvs 
no capital, but gain at most suHiciiml -m 

the form of work-certiticates—to proemhim tlie 
means of enjoyment, the system would but jiander 
to the sellish desire for happiness, and check the 
impulse to produce, which thrives only when*, it is 
free. We must, nevertheless, recognize that both 
the policy of open competition, which emanated 
from England, and the Socialistic movement, which 
lirst arose in France, w'ere prompted by the sjiirit 
of emaneijjation ; only, these movements are con¬ 
cerned with the material rather than with the 
moral side of man’s nature, and with what is com¬ 
mon to all rather than with the peemliar qualities 
of the individual. A higher respect is, thciefore, 
due to those who emphasize the ethical aspect of 
the social problem and the ethical significance of 
|)roi)erty, and who desiderate a true personal 
independence, guaranteed by such a system of 
ownership as would enable each to discharge bis 
proper function in the social organism, and, so far 
as possible, remove that tiiiancial servitude which 
keeps him from fulfilling his vocation as a man and 
as an individual. A similar object is aimed at by 
the renascent tendency to form corporate societic-i 
stan<ling midway between the individual and the 
State—societies in which a man may act as a 
voluntary imunber, and from which he dcriviis a 
certain support and security. A prai-tii-al attimipt 
to deliver the working man from the powm* ()f 
capital is made by the I'lade Unions, which secure 
a pioper nmresentation of his interests, and treat 
with capitalists and their combinations upon equal 
terms. Again, provision is made in Germany for 
old age and sickness by compulsory insurance, 
while in Great Britain old age pensions are now 
paid by the State, and there and in America the 
same purpose is served in part by funds accumu¬ 
lated indej)endently of the Stale. The emancipa¬ 
tion of factory-workers, miners, and ruial labourers 
is sought in ameliorative legislation. 

d'he cmamupation movement makes itself felt in 
the Ri)h(ire of social intercourse precisely as in that 
of (‘(jonomicH. Social intercourse is regulated by 
custom ; and here also a beginning has been made 
with that levelling process which looks to the worth 
of personality as such. While formerly distinctions 
of rank were rigorously observed, in modern times 
the sense of equality has been intensiiicd by inter¬ 
national intercourse, by the recognition of human 
rights and of the ethical value of labour in 
general ; and this manifests itself in the respect 
and courtesy shown even to social infeiiors. It is, 
of course, true that this tendency towards the 
democratization of society is counteiacted by a 
temlency towards diHercntiation, which is con¬ 
stantly splitting society into new' and mutually 
exclusive groups. But, as the various ranks are 
arranged no longer according to birth, but accord¬ 
ing to occujiation or jirofession, there may grow up 
in the professions themselves an ethic and etiquette', 
which do awoiy w ith the distinction of birth, while, 
again, the ecpial ies[)ect paid to the stw’eral pro 
fessions—the moral value set upon work in gener.’i I 
—practically op(*ns to every man the door of any 
calling for wliich lie may b(; qualified, and so breaks 
down tlu' rigidity of [irofessional caste. Both of 
these modilications may have an effect upon custom, 
and in this respect, too, modern society exhibits a 
movement towaids the emancipation of the lower 
classes from the thraldom of their position—a 
movement which has made most headway in the 
United States. Recent ethics has made it increas¬ 
ingly clear, however, that custom is not a thing 
fixed and stable, but is ever being moulded afresh 
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by the action of individuals, and that every ina: 
eliares in tlie responsibility for its right develop 
inent. 

Coining now to the larger coininunities, the State 
and tlie Cluirch, we find the process of einancipa 
tion at work in various forms. It may manifes 
itself in tlie relation between the individual am 
either of these communities, or, again, in tlu 
relation of these communities to each other. 

(e) Kirst of all, as regards the tie between tin 
individual and f/ie Church, we must distinguisl 
lietween countiics like Judiea and I'ersia, wlien 
there was a national religion established by law 
and where every citizen was bound to conform to 
its authority, alike in belief and in practice, and 
countries like (Ireiicc and Koine, where religion 
was, indeed, a matter of the State, but wheie no 
j)ressure was put u])on a man so long as he did not 
overtly violate the sacred institutions. In Koine, 
the devotees of the rclujiaiies licitiP. were allowed 
absolute liberty, on condition that they observed 
the worship of the Emiieror ; while in (Ireece it 
was possible for a free j»hiloso})hical religion to 
develo]) from tlie popular cults. Christianity was 
at liist a voluntary as.sociation of believers, in 
which every man could act a part congenial to his 
gifts ; but in process of time it was transformed 
into an infallible school of doctrine, a sanctuary 
through which salvation (lowed, a seminary which 
prepared men for heavim. The Koman Church, in 
particular, insisted upon the spiritual incapacity of 
the people, and held all its members in thrall to its 
dogma and its discipline alike. The emancijiation 
of the individual really began with the Keiorma- 
tion, which made the i^rsonnl assurance of salva¬ 
tion, the testimonium Spiritus Suncti interiium, a 
matter of HU|)erlative moment, and ri'gaided (he 
(diurcli K'A} trine i pal iter the conimunity of believers. 
Jhit the Churches of the Keformation had their 
own fixed Confessions and Lituigies, and presently 
came to take their stand ujion the infallibility of 
Scri))ture. In no long time, therefore, personal 
libtM’ty fell again into abeyance, and all tlie more 
completely tliat the task of maintaining doctrinal 
j)nrity was practically lianded over to the State. 
At length, however, under the inllucnce of modern 
philos()[)hy, and of natural and liistorical .science, 
the religious spirit wrenched itself free from ecclesi¬ 
astical authority ; the Chuich itself became the 
subject of critical inquiry, and the system of 
National Cliurches was partly .superseded by the 
jiolicy of jmblic tolerance for all ndigious com¬ 
munities. It is, again, the United States which 
has made most progress in the latter direction, for 
there the individual may clioose at will among (he 
various dtumminations, and move as he pleases 
from one to another ; though, on the other hand, 
diverse tendencies within the various communities 
themselves are less willingly tolerated. In Euro])e 
the .system of privileged Established Churches is 
still very general—Churches which more or less 
strenuously maintain their traditional woiship, 
doctrine, and usage, and hold their membiu’s in a 
])osition of dependence. Yet within these Churches 
we lind various types of thought existing .side by 
side, more especially in the Protestant communities 
of (bM iiiany and Switzeiland, and in the Church of 
England ; and religious freedom broadens out more 
and more, though not altogether without oy)posi- 
tion. It is worthy of special note that theriglit of 
the individual to take part according to his abilities 
in reforming the Church from within is more and 
more recognized. 

(/) Again, tlie sjihereof individual partici[)ation 
in the national lijc has been gradually enlarged. 
The great monarchies of the East—Babylon and 
—gave the mass of the people no voice in 
the control of ])ubli(! aflairs. d'rue, the Creek ' 


States and the Koman Republic obliged (heir 
citizens to take part in the government, but the 
enfranchised classes were small in number, and 
their privileges were subject to the condition that 
the State should superintend their moral training. 
As a matter of fact, it was the feudal State of the 
Middle Ages that made a beginning with personal 
enfrancliisement with resjiect to the law, and with 
the people’s right to vote su])plies—witness the 
English Magna Charta of 1215 ; to the same period 
we must also trace a weakening of tlie central 
authority by the growing indej)cndence of terri¬ 
torial and local rulers—a state of matters exempli- 
lied by the condotticri of Italy. To tlu'se signs of 
progress we must adil the nascent (lieoric.s of 
Natural Law, according to which the State derived 
it.s authoiity from the people, as was Jield by 
Occam and others. 'I'he severance between social 
and national life which is gTadually being etlected 
in the modern world is an index of the imueasing 
prestige of the individual and the class in relation 
to the State. Finally, conqiaring the views of 
Natural Law held by a man like Locke with 
ancicuit theories of the .Stat<‘, we see how gieat an 
advance has been imule in the matter of jiersonal 
interests ; for, acciirding to Locke, the function of 
the State is merely a legal one, viz. to protect the 
individual and the family in life and pro[KU'ty. 

Kefenmce must also be made to the view that 
the State is based upon a contraid of its citizens, 
and that, accordingly, its part is to aiT in their 
ntcrests. The French Revolution was an attempt 
o carryout the jirinciples of liberty, equality, and 
rateinity, and to abolish the y)rivileges of the 
avouied cla.sse.s ; and since then most hhiropean 
•ountries have ailojjted constitutions which not 
nerely comyiel the citizen to obey and to pay taxes, 
)ut al.so enable him to take a greater or smaller 
share in the national life by the exercise of his 
rote. Schleierinacher in his Politik puts the 
natter thus: government on the one hand and 
nibordination on the other should be shared by 
all, every man being in one aspect a ruler, and 
In another a subject; while W. von Humboldt, in 
Ids work entitled Ueher die Grenzen dev Wirksam- 
keit eincs Staafes, makes it incuinbmit ujion the 
State to furnish the strongest yiossible guarantee 
►f the citizen’.s right to free self-development. 
»Vhen we consider tlie ex})ansion of the leading 
States of to day, and the share in their govern- 
uent which i.s nevertheless guaranteed in varying 
neasure to their inhabitants, we see what an 
idvanee ha.s bemi made upon ancient condit ion> ; 
Or, after all, the democracies of old correspond 
ather with the oligarchii's of modern times. 
Jnce more, it is the United States which has gone 
'urthest in applying the juinciple of personal 
iberty, inasmuch as, on the one hand, the Govern- 
uent has its functions ciriuimsci ibed, no longer 
lolding the citizen in tutidage, while, on the other, 
very citizen is free to take a part in juiblic life. 
At tlie .same time, the experience of that country 
how.s that civil emancipation requires a certain 
tandard of education in the citizen.s, and that its 
ece.s.sary complement is compulsory school attend- 
nce. In Europe, on the other hand, more 
‘sjKicially in countries where the nionarchy .still 
jears a di'sjiotic and autocratic character, we find 
growing tendency to Anarchy {(j.v.), manifesting 
..self either in a nihilistic onslaught upon the 
xisting orgaidzation of society, or in the suoversive 
heoriesof thinkers like Tolstoi, whowould abrogate 
.11 State authority in favour of the freidy rendered 
ove of one’s fellow-man. Certainly the warrant 
or personal partieijiation in the government of 
me’s country, to which at the same time obedience 
iiust be remlered, is to be found alone in the right 
f moral self-determination : in fa(g. tlie growth 
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of the Kcnwo of moral res[)onsibility amonj^st the 
people, anti of tlicir res])(‘et for the constitution 
and the law, forms an accurate index of their 
caftacity for a responsible share in the national 
administration. Accordin;;]y, in reference to the 
French Kevolution, Scliiller and other German 
writers maintained tliat the nation which would 
take its destiny into its own hands must possess 
an inwroii^lit moial character, lest liberty of action 
should dejj^enerate into pure ca})rice and unreason. 
Similaily, it was Kant's conviction of the ctliical 
valu(‘of ])ersonalily the idea of moral autonomy 
—which led him to ur^e that free moral action 
was based upon law’, and that a lej^ally constituted 
State w'as essential to tlie realization of moral 
fri'edom. Since in the modern State the first 
principle of l(!;.:;al administration is the equality of 
all before the law’ ; since punishment has lost much 
of its former liarbarity, and is designed mainly to 
preserve law’ and order ; since the State maki;s it 
its task to j)rotect the common rights of man, ami 
since this ]>rot(‘ctioii covers not only life and 
jtroperty, but atso liberty of c(>nscien(;e, of thought, 
(»f impiiry, ami the freedom of the ]>ress ; we may 
regard it as certain that the law’-abiding citi/.en 
may claim j)ublic protection for his most sacred 
interests, whetlier matmial or spiritual, and may 
look upon the law’ as the spon^'or of his absolute 
right to cultivate his mental and physical faculties 
to the best of his ability. Perha[)8 the South 
American Kcpublics afford the most stiiking 
illustration of how’ little is gained by a purely 
formal freedom, i.r. a freedom unMi}q)orted by 
tliat moral ri's^ionsibility w’hich manifests itstdf m 
unconditional rei erence for the law'—not that th(‘ 
law’ need be regarded as incapable of improvement 
or as unalterably and finally fixed, but it ought to 
be obeyeil so long as it stands. I'liis aspect of the 
matter w’as admirably set forth by Schleiermacher 
when he said that the most perfect form of national 
life is that in which freedom a.s .such is never 
sought after. 

ig) The einancipation of the State from the Church 
comes into consideration only in eases wiierc thci 
former has been dominated by the latter. In 
antiipiity the two commiinitie.s, the jiolitical and 
the religious, were as a rule too closely identified 
for any attempt on the part of the former to free 
itself /roni the latt(>r. In Egypt the State passed 
under the ascendancy of tlie priesthood in the 
period of the Theban domination. Amenhotei) 
IV. transferred his court from Thebes to Tell el- 
Amarna, and sought to throw oft’ the priestly 
pow’er and even to introduce, on his own initiative, 
a solar monotheism, letting him.self be w’orshipped 
as the reflexion of the sun. This drastic proceed¬ 
ing, however, proveil incflective, and gave pla(;e to 
an absolute theocracy, the priesthood again gaining 
the upper hand in the Ethiopian dynasty, A 
similar movement manifests itself in the .fewi.sh 
theocracy, as when Saul set himself in opposition 
to Samuel, w’hile David came to the throne as the 
true theocratic king. In Greece the State was in 
no way subject to the hierarchy, save at Delphi, 
where for a time the constitution was theoiuatic, 
while in Home the religious interest was really 
subordinate to the political. Once the Christian 
Church in the Western Empire had become a 
power co-ordinate with the State, Augustine laid 
the foundations of a theory which actually exalted 
the theocratic community above the civil, and the 
Middle Ages witnessed an attempt to carry the 
theory into practice. 

The Church, it was declared, fulfils a higher function than 
the State: the latter has to do \vith the t^rrena /elicitas, the 
former with eternal salvation. The secular purpose of the 
Stat.e (’An, therefore, be consecrated only when the civil power 
places itself at the disposal of the religious. Views of this 
tenor, aiming at the ascendancy of the Church, come more and 


more into vogue until the rise of Jesuitism. IndK'ations of the 
movement had begun to show themselves in the pseudo-Isidorian 
DecrHala, at the Synod of Tans (a.i>. 8’9), the hihtitutione 
Re[)ia of Jolm of Orleans, and the CoJiiytitutio of Odo of C’aiitor- 
hury. While Acpnnas, m de Regttnme J'rniciputn, 
assigns an indejiendent position to the State, he nevertheless 
holds that, as the Church has the superior fuiu tioii, the cimI 
power must give wav whenever the Church so enjoins, and also 
that the Church it.self must in all cases decide when its own 
higher interc’sts justify such a demand. In fact, ttie pre\ailing 
idea of the Middle Ages was that the Cliurch and the St.xle were 
as sun and moon, the latter deriving its light from the tornier. 
In the reign of Ludwig of Havana this view was mainiained in 
the Svmnui de J'otestate Ecclesiie of Augustinus Trinnii>hus, as 
also in the Snmma de I'liDudu KccLesue. of Aharus I’elagius, 
the Simmsh Franciscan. Tlu' .Jesuits conteiuhd that all 
anthonty holongs primnrdially to the t^liurch, whn h reoeive.s 
the same directly from Cod, whereas the power of the State is 
wholly derived from the people. Endeavours tocairy out these 
theories in fa(‘e of the Imperial anthonty were made hy 
Gregory vii., who w'as tilled with tlie nleals of the ('In^'-riia'c 
order, and also hy Innocent in., while Honifai'o viii. even claimed 
the ngtit to parcel out territory hy a stroke of the pen 'l'h(i 
.State was gravely imperilled in its own domain by the s}>intual 
jurisdiction and the sway of the pru'sLs as exerci.sed in the 
confessional. Above all, the Church’s claim to release the 
subject from an oath given to an unbeliever-—some lefractory 
ruler, let. us say and even to depose princes, was a standing 
menace to 1 he sovereignty of the Stale. 

Such views, however, did not even then pass unehallenged. 
For one thirig, the Saxon and Salic emyierors, down to Henry iv., 
deemed themselves the guardians of the Chnreh, while the 
Hohenstaufens. especially h'rederick i. and Eretienck ii.—the 
lattrr m his Sk ihan Laws—trnd to emancipate the State from 
tlie Ctuirch , for another, writer after writer Look u]> the 
controversy in defence of the State’s rights. Early in the 9th 
cent., for instance, Abbot Sin.aiagdiis ot \'erdun, in his rf#’ FiVi 
Regia, sp<>ke of the king a.s the earthly counterpart of Cod ; 
Henry IV. found a champion m the Italian jurist Petrus Crassus , 
while Fredetick ii, in his own Letters upheld the national 
prerogative, and had the support of Peter of Viiieis ami Thaddieiis 
of Suessa. Dante’s de Monarchia luui a similar end in vu'w. 
In the time of Ludwig of Havana the independem'e of the 
State was still more strenuously advocated hy the P'ranciscaii 
VV'illiam of Occam, hy ALarsilius of Padua in his Defensor Pads, 
by Leopold of Habenhurg in his Tractatus de luribus Regm et 
Imperti , and in France, in the time of Pliilip iv., the cause 
was maintained by Dubois in his de Recnperatxone Tn > a; Sarictce. 
Ah against the assumptions of the Church, Mat'Inavelli asserted 
the absolute independence of the State ; as against the idea of 
the universal empire, he advocated the unity of tlie Italian 
nation, though all he claimed for the State was its supremacy 
in remard to its finance and its external pow’er and prosperity. 

'I'Tk; emancipation of the State from tlie Church 
in countries dominated by Kormin C.at holicisni can 
(‘onic about only through conflict with the Churt’h 
itself. Even to the present day the Uonian Catholic 
Church claims to be absolutely suj^ireme in all 
questions which it regards as hearing ujion its 
interests—a contention which finds frank expression 
in the Syllabus of Fins IX. The result is that, 
whenever a lioiiian Catholic State unfetters itseif 
from ecclesiastical Ixtndage, it assuim’s an ojienly 
irreligious character: the views of Macliiavelli 
atl’ord a typical illustration. Hut, as it is impossible 
that a jicople can live permanently without rtiligioii, 
Roman Catholic nations tend to pursue a policy of 
vacillation between the two extremes: on tlie one 
hand, an irreligious and secular standpoint, where 
there is no concern for any tiling hut material 
prosperity, and, on the other, a position of subjection 
to tlie Church ; Spain and France furnish instances 
(cf. Concordat). The liberation of the political 
from the ecclesiastical interest can in fact attain a 
permanent footing only when the State aims at 
sometliing higher than material prosperity ana 
enjoyment, and when at the same time the Churcli 
confines itself to spiritual affairs, and is concerned 
solely with the fostering of the religious life. The 
numerous tentative statements of this conception 
made in the Middle Ages, as, e.g., hy Frederick I. 
of Ilohenstaufen, Dante, William of Occam and 
his allies, could win no real acceptance while the 
Church remained unreformed, as was shown in the 
case of France, which had to renounce the ancient 
Gallican liberties of Louis IX. in favour of modern 
Ultrainontanism, and is now endeavouring to free 
itself from the latter. Cf. art. Erastianism. 

In the process of emancipation of State from 
Church, a crucial and ej>och-niaking stage was 
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reached at tlie Reformation. Tlic Clnir(‘h’a functioi 
was now in principle limited to the ieli;^ioin 
nurture of the soul ; the (diurch itself was viewed 
as the eommiinity of faitli. It was, therefore 
impossible for the Chnrcli to obstruct the State, as 
tlie latter too Iiad a Divine commission—to foster 
justice, to maintain order, to ensure liberty o 
iiionil action on the basis of law. In point of fact 
as the individual depended no longer upon the 
Church’s mediation, but could win the assurance 
of salvation for himself, and as he recognized that 
he had been eh'ctcd to realize himself as a free 
moral agimt, and thus to become something more 
than a passive unit in the national life, his new-born 
conviction was really an augury not only of his 
own personal liberty as a citizen, but also of the 
emancipation of the State itself. Calvinism, which 
interjueted the consciousness of election to life as 
an incitement to moral jiractice, was marvellously 
ad.ijited to endow the nations with a freedom based 
ujxui piusonal responsibility, and thereby to procure 
th(' lineration of the State from the Church, as is 
well shown in the history of Calvinistic lands. 

{/i) Finally, we must consider the onaneipation 
of the Church frotn the State. In ancient Greece 
and Rome the civil power was paramount in 
religious things ; religion was, in fact, an allair of 
the State. 'I'liis is still the case in China, where 
the machimuy of government is regarded as a 
Divine manifestation, and where the moral and 
religious training of the people is in the hands of 
mblic ollicials. Within Christendom, (oo, the 
^iastern Church w as subject to the State ; doctrim* 
w’as a State concern, and w'as frequently enforced 
by Government authority. The Donatist con¬ 
troversy turned not only upon the iilea of the 
Church, but upon the Church’s liberation from 
State control (see Donatists). W hilethe mcdijeval 
Roman Church claimed the right to dominate (he 
State, it was ratlier the Ryzantian principle which 
re-emerged in Lutlnuan countries at the Reforma¬ 
tion ; it w'as held that the State, as a Chiistian 
entity, ought to concern itself even with the defence 
of the faith ; and the territorial principle cujvs 
regio ejus ra/igio held its own for a time. Uiu'e 
more, however, it was (Jalvinism that uj)held 
religious liberty against tlie usur})ations of the 
State; wilness the history of Holland, S(;otland, 
and the United Stales, 'riicse countries actually 
carried out the idea that religion, being a matter 
of the inmost lieart, should in no way be constrained 
by the civil power—a principle which, it is true, 
had been strongly advocated in Reforiiiation times 
by dissenters like Denk nnd S(d>as(,ian Frank. 
Fven the systmn of Established Chinches was set 
aside, notably in the Unitiiil States. It was hehi 
that the Churches should be quite indeiiendcnt of 
the State, re(|uiring nothing from it save legal 
uoteetdon : only on these conditions could the 
reedom of the Cliundi as a socictas /idci be realized. 
(Jertainly, were the Churches to attempt to su|q)r(‘SH 
freedom, and to dragoon the peojile to accept their 
formuhe, the civil power would be called upon to 
safeguard the liberty of the subject, since it is of 
the very essence of a tree (diurch t hat the im*mbers 
should belong to it voluntaiily, and should not be 
coerced in any wuiy. The outcome of such a free¬ 
dom is that the religious spirit unfolds itsidf in the 
most vaiied forms. State Churches, in fact, can 
compete in this respect with voluntary Churches 
only by admitting a wide variety in their doctrine 
and practice. (T. art. Fka.stiani.sm. 

(f) Rare mention may also be made of the fact 
that emancipation is understood by some in an 
absolute sense, i.e. as 'personal liberty without any 
qualification whatever. Such freedom is conceded 
to the man of genius, as, e.g., by Romantic waiters 
like Schlegel—in his theory of Irony ; or to the 


man of [xiwcr, as in Nictzsidie’s Jlcrrenworal. But 
all this really amounts to an ('mancipation from 
morality—a condition ‘beyond good and evil.’ 
Such an emancipation, like the Solqisism of Max 
Stirner’s J)er Einzige und sein Eigentiun (Leipzig, 
1893), is sheer delusion. 

3 . Moral and religious bearings of emancipa¬ 
tion. — From the foregoing survey we st^e how 
emanci[)ation has br< 3 ad«'ned out more and more, 
manitesting its('If now* as the liberation of thought, 
now as the deliverance of the individual from the 
bondage of s( 3 cii;ty and of organized communities, 
and again as the lihmation of one community troni 
another, each exhibiting a growing sense of its 
jieculiar function, and striving to tultii the same 
in its own way. It is admitted by (he various 
schools of thought,—whet her as a subject for blame 
or tor praise—that the ))rocess of emancijiat ion is 
in the last resort the sujierse.ssion of authority by 
autonomy. In thi.s striving alter freedom many 
read ho.stility to religion, a tendem;y to break 
aw'ay from the Divine government, the atomizing 
and levelling of society, the growth of the notion 
that justice is to be (Ictermined solely by the in¬ 
dividual (who appropriates what rights he c.an), 
the imminent diss(dution of di^'Cipline and order— 
all ending at lengtii in moral chaos. To others, 
however, as to J. G. I'ichte for instanct', the real 
tenor of the process sei'ins to consist in t in' tians- 
mutation of authority into lilx'ity, of nalural gifts 
into (pialities personally acuuirtMl and developed, 
of tradition into freedom 01 thought and act; in 
(he ceaseless renovation of communilu's—not as 
dead institutions but as living organisms—by the 
unol>structed (dl'ort of their members ; and in the 
rowing capacity of each sejfaiati! community to 
undertake and exeiaite its specilic work, w’lthout 
alien interference, but witli its own ri'soiirces, and 
ac(;ording to the principles of its constitution—no 
community having autliority over any other, but 
ea(‘h being supreme witli in its owui (loniain, and 
each in reality best serving the inteiests of the rest 
by attending to its own ailairs. 

It is a fact beyond question that the human 
personality must possess the moral riglit to (‘x pi ess 
itself in action, and is, theicfore, entitled to a 
niea.sure of emancipation ade([uate thereto. Moral 
personality lias two sides. Theie is liist of all the 
universal side, in virtue of wdiich evi'iy man ought 
to have an eijual right to jiractical selfa'xprcssum, 
and upon this postulate r(;st the g('TU‘ial lights of 
man asserted by the advocates ot Naluial Law^— 
including not merely jirotection of life and property, 
but fr(‘edom of conscience and tliouglit. as well. 
Then there is the individual side, wliich [lostulati's 
that each pi'rson, as such, should possess the light 
to develof) liis special talents in his own way ; nor 
is he to be levelled to the general average of society, 
as is demanded by certain schools of Socialism. It 
is clear, nevertheless, that an emancipation of the 
individual i.ssuing in a ruthles.s self-assertion at the 
'ost of others would subvert tlie real rights of the 
atter, wdiile, as a matter of fact, men are meant 
to work as complementary to one another. It is, 
therefore, of cajiital inqiortance that an adjust- 
tiu'iit be made between the general rights of moral 
personality and the right of the individual to act 
for himself. Every human being must bo frt;e to 
act in his projier vocation, and inu.st at the same 
time pay due regard to the corresponding right of 
others. 

The relation subsisting between the individual 
and the various groups—the family, tlie corporate 
body, the class, civic society, the State, the Chuixdi, 
?m.stoni—is conditioned by the postulate that as a 
moral personality he shall have the right to act 
Tiontaneously, and according to his abilities, in 
Iiese several relationships, and hence also to assist 
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in the eontiiuions renovation of the commiinitiea 
themselves ; eman(hpation is, therefore, necessary 
as a means to that end. A^^ain, however, the 
various communities must preserve a certain con¬ 
tinuity, must demand that recop;nition he given by 
tlie individual to the constitution and order without 
which they could not exist. Hence there emerges 
once nn^re the need of an adjustment, the condition 
of wdiich is that, while the existent economy of 
these communities is treated with respect, it shall 
leave room for development and reform, and con¬ 
sequently for etlorts directed thereto, sucli progress 
sl)aping its course according to the distinctive 
character of the several communities. 

Finally, as regards the interrelations of the 
various communities, it is re(piired that each of 
these shall j)ossess such a measure of freedom as 
will enable it to develop according to its own j)rin- 
ciples, and to do justice to its sped lie aim and 
object. 13ut, since none of these communities is 
alisolutely indejiendent, since, in fact, they circum¬ 
scribe one another, they must enter into mutual 
relations. So far as tlieir external activiiies are 
concerned, the province of each must be delimited 
in such a way as to obviate the possibility of 
collision with any other. This end is secured by 
the law, tlie guardian of which is the Stati*, while 
it is tlie State likewise which must guarantee tlie 
complete liberty required by each community in 
tlie working out of its peculiar task. 

In a word, ('mancipation is a nei'essary moment 
in that liberation of the moral fiersonahty and the 
moral community without wliich tliey cannot ade¬ 
quately realiz(; tlieir appropriate moial (*nd. But 
this fact also indicates the limit of tlie process, viz. 
that the individual and the community alike must 
regard themsidves as each having a place in the 
whole moral organism, and as working towards 
the Highest (iood, or—in terms of religion—the 
Kingdom of (iod. Emancipation taken as an end- 
in-itself, and as the repudiation of moral respon¬ 
sibility, is worse than useless, and results in moral 
chaos ; but, if we regard it as a means of setting 
the moral powers free for action, so that they may 
most ctiici(‘ntly contribute their special (]uota to 
the realization of the whole ethical jirocess, then 
emancijtation is seen to be a demand of the moral 
law itself. 
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A. Dojinek. 

EMERSON. — I. Life and writings. — Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, essayist, poet, ami tlie most 
famous representative of the Transcendentalist 
school of tliought in New England, was born, the 
third of seven children, in Boston, Mass., on 25th 
May 1803. His father, William Emerson, wm 


minister of the First Church (Unitarian) in Boston ; 
his mother, Ruth Haskins, was a ^^'()nlan of strong 
and gracious character. Emerson took a genuine 
pride in his descent from a long line of Christian 
minist(3rs. It gave him ‘a certain normal piety, 
a levitical education’; he counted himself liappy 
in having a star wliicli rained on him inlluences of 
ancestral religion. Ili.sannt, Maiy Moody Emer¬ 
son, did much to shape his (character and thought 
—‘ the kind aunt whose cares instructed my youth, 
and whom may (Jod leward 1’ 

He was educated at tlie Boston Grammar School 
and Latin School, and then at Harvard, whcie he 
graduated without any great distinction in 1821, 
two of his hrothers j)ioving much more brilliant 
than he. The family circumstances being strait¬ 
ened by his father’s early death, he had to teach 
in a school in order to lielp him.self through college, 
and again after gnidiiation ; hut it was a task in 
which he was not hapjiy, feeling himself shy and 
awkward, ‘toiling thiough this rniserahle employ¬ 
ment without even the poor satisfaction of dis¬ 
charging it well.’ 11 is thoughts turned towards 
the ('hristian ministry. A month before he came 
of age he wrote : ‘ I deliberately dedicate my time, 
my talents, and my hopes to the (Tiiirch.’ He 
studied tlu'ologyat the Har\ard Divinity School, 
was appioved as a preacher in 1826, and in 1829 
was settled as colleague-minister of the Second 
Uhiirch in Boston, 'i’his chapter in his history 
was not to he a long one. lie giadiially conqueriHl 
tlie cliest weakness which at first made public 
.sp(^aking dillicult. But in 1832 he resigned his 
cliarge, feeling that he could no longer conscien¬ 
tiously administer the Lord’s Siijiper in the accus- 
tomeil form. 11 is grounds were partly tho.so of 
criticism and interpietation —he did not think that 
Christ designed a perpetual commemoration with 
the Indj) of symbols ; and partly those of personal 
taste and experience : 

‘This mode of commemorating Christ Is not suitable to me. 
Tb.at is reason enoujfh uh\ 1 should abandon it. . . J will lo\e 
him oa a glorilled tnend. afl('r the free wav of fnendslnp, .'uid 
not pay him a stiff sign of respect, as men do those whom they 
fear.’ 

In other ways he felt that in the puljut, and amid 
the accepted traditions of worship, his wings were 
bound. 'This year he wrote in his Journal : 

‘I iiave sometimes thought that, m order to be a good 
minister, it was necessary to leave the minimi r>. Tlie pro¬ 
fession 18 antKjuated. In an altered age we worship in the 
dead forms of our forefathers.’ 

The same year there occurred the death, from 
consumptiim, of his young wife, l^llcn Jvouisa 
'I'ncker, whom he had marrictl in 1829. riiu.s s('t 
free from all ties, he jiaid his liist \ iMt to hhirojie 
(di'scrihcd in the hoginning of EmjlisiJi 'Praits), and 
returned to America to wiite and kaitiire, some- 
time.s also picacJiing as occa.sion ollcM'd. In 1834 
he settled at ( oncoid, occupying lirst. for some 
years the ‘Old Manse,’made famous by llawtliorne, 
and in 1835 maiiied Lidian Jackson ((f. 1892). For 
a tiim; he preaclu'd on Sundays to the Church in 
East J^exington, but more ami more be felt that 
the leetur(‘-[>latform \vas liis real piiljut, and in 
1838 he gave ui) iireacliing. None of liis se.rmon.s 
has been published excejit that on the Lord’s 
Supper, preaclH'.d at the time of bi.s resignation 
from his Boston charge ; but we may judge of tin; 
tone and quality of his preaching from many pas¬ 
sages in his es.says and lectures, in vliu h the 
preacher rea]qu'.ars scarcely disguised. 'I’lici e are 
many testimonies to the sweetness of his voice, 
the dignity and sincerity of his manm'r, and the 
beauty of his language in preaching and in juayer. 
But probably his iireacliing, like liih poetry, ap¬ 
pealed to a select circle. 

The clearest light on these earlier year.s, and 
indeed one of the most valuable means we jrosscss 
for the knowledge of the essential Emerson, has 
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recently been given in the long-delayed publica¬ 
tion of hi8 i)rivate Journal, edited by his son and 
grandson. Four volumes have, so far, been issued, 
covering the years 182U-.S8. Karly in life he began 
a notebook system, omi chief purpose of which 
was, apparently, to enrich his conversation and 
deliver him from ‘cheap, extemporaneous, draggle- 
tail dialogue.’ He included quotations which 
had impressed him; his own comments on these 
and otlier matters; extracts from letters wTittcn 
by him and to liim, especially from his correspond¬ 
ence with his aunt Mary; and all the spontaneous 
overflow of his mind according to the outlook and 
feeling of the moment. It was, in part, a deliberate 
literary exercise as well as a storehou.se of memories 
and seed-thoughts, as when he took a fancy to imi¬ 
tate for a time the Hdinbler or Spectator. J'his 
Journal was the foundation of his jiublished writ¬ 
ings, and contains the rough-hewn outlines of some 
of his most famous utterances. The whole is of 
the most intense interest as a revelation of the 
man. 'i'he lover of Nature is here continually— 
and the indomitable o[)timist, except at a ceitain 
youthful period of ill-health and depre.ssion. Here 
are the gravity and dignity that gave to .so many 
of his later utterances an oracular and proplnJic 
tone: ‘ Wiiy lias my motley di[iry no jokesV Be¬ 
cause it is a 8olilo(juy, and every man is grave 
alone.’ Here are hints of the remoteness and 
reserve which were characteristic to the end : 

‘ Aristocracy is a good sign . . . no man w'ould 
consent to live in society if he was obliged to admit 
everybody to his house that chose to come.’ Here 
is his own confession of the wayward and (liscon- 
nected flunking which .some of his critics have 
regarded as his chief defect; ‘ My wayward Ima¬ 
gination. ... I have come to the close of the 
sheets which I dedicated to the Henius of America, 
and noti(‘e that I have devoted nothing in my book 
to any peculiar topics which concern my country.’ 
Here may bo traced the beginning of the Sweden¬ 
borg influence, which left so deep a mark upon 
him, especially in its feeling for the unity <>f 
Nature and its foreshadowing of the idea of Evo¬ 
lution ; it reached him first through a 44-page 
pamjihlet, entitled The Growth of Mind (Boston, 
1826), by Sampson Reed, a young apothecary. The 
panqihlet does not contain much that would now 
arrest attention, but to Emerson it had the ‘aspect 
of a revelation.’ But the most interesting ingre¬ 
dient in the Journal is the youthful anticipation of 
doctrines of which, in later years, he was to be the 
prophet. The E.s.say on Com{)ensation is here in 
germ. When he was 22 ho wrote : 

‘ I flay that sin is i^fiiorance, that the thief steals from himself, 
that he who practise.s fraud is hiinsolf the dupe of the fraud he 
{practises : that whoflo borrows runs in his own debt, and whoso 
go es to another benelils himself to the same amount.’ ^ 

The doctrine of self-reliance is equally prominent; 
cf. this {cpt. 20) : ‘ I see no reason why I .should 
bow my head to man, or cringe in my demeanour.’ 
Thi.s, again, in a letter to his aunt, anticipates his 
frequent championship of the individual soul, its 
right.s and dignities : 

‘I hold fast to my old faith, that to each soul is a solitary 
law, a several universe. The colours to our eyes may be 
dilTerent,—your red may be my green. My innocence to one of 
n)ore opportunity shall be guilt.’ 

So we watch in the.se volumes the gradual unfold¬ 
ing of the thinker and the man. At 17 he dreams 
of standing ‘ in the fair a.ssemhly of the chosen, the 
brave and the beautiful ’; at 20 he wTites : * I burn 
after the aliquid hnmensum infinitiimque which 
Cicero desired.’ And, as we turn these pages, we 
feel that he is already far upon the way. 

From the time of Ids settling in Concord his life 
ran a comparatively ea.sy and peaceful course, not 
^ There is a passage to the same effect written when he was 
19. Cf. the opening of the Essay itself: ‘ Ever since I was a 


without its hiiaricial struggles and its P^iva-te sor¬ 
rows, such as the deatli of his eldest boy in 184- 
((‘onmienioratcd in Threnody). His second visit to 
Europe was in 1847, when the lectures on liepre- 
ifeniative Men were delivered, and his third in 1872. 
The rest is summed up in his lecturing tours { his 
correspondence, notably with Carlyle; his recep¬ 
tion ot innumerable visitors; his happy communion 
witli his family and with Nature; and the publi¬ 
cation of his various works. The lirst of these— 
Nature, published in 1836—de.serves special notice 
bccaii.se of its relation to the movement of which 
Funerson became the principal seer, 'riiougli the 
little book was gicatly admired by a few^ twelve 
years [las.sed before bOO copies were .sold.^ Its value 
lies not only in its intiin.sic beauty and suggestivo- 
ncs.s—it contains some of the most poetic prose 
that Ihnerson ever wrote—but also in that we 
look back upon it now as a kiml of preface to all 
that i.s covered by the word ‘ J’ranscendentalism.’ 
It is (lillicnlt to frame this movement in any exact 
ilelinition ; it was more a sjiirit that could be felt 
than a .set of doctrines w’hich might he tabulated. 
It had links of connexion with Kantian idealism ; 
it owed much to the influence of Coleridge, (’arlylo, 
(loethe; ahso to Edward Kverett, who popularized 
in I’oston the newer stirrings of European tiiought. 
But there was at least as much in it of New' England 
as of Europe: it was a reaction against the intel¬ 
lectual conventionality that reigneil in Unitarian 
as in Calvinistic circles ; it was a cry for new life, 
or partly a cry and partly a breath that came in 
answer to the cry. The movement gM.tlieied to 
itself supporters, some that were notable, such as 
Margaret Fuller, some eccentrics and extremists, 
many that w'ere obscuie in name but lofty and 
eager in spirit. 

'I'o get the essence of the Transcendentalist spirit, 
om‘ might take this sentence from 'The Dial : 

‘They [the Editors] have obeYe<l, though with great joy, the 
strong current of thought and feeling which, for a few years 
past, has led many sincere persons in New England to make 
new demands on literature, and to reprobate that rigor of our 
conventions of religion and education which is turning us to 
stone, which renounces hope, which looks only backwanl, whu h 
asks only such a future as the past, which suspects improvement, 
and holds nothing so much in horror as new views ami the 
dreams of youth. W'lth these terrors the conductors of the 
present journal have nothing to do.’ 

The same spirit is more briefly and positively ex¬ 
pressed in the first paragraph of Nature : 

‘ The foregoing generations beheld Clotl and Nature face to 
face; we, throujfh their ej es. Wh}'should not we also enjoy 
an original relation to the Universe?’ 

It is obvious that this relates itself closely to 
Emerson’s favourite gospel of self-reliance: the 
J’ranscendentali.st is one wdio tru.sts the di'ciiest 
voices of his own being, and holds himself gladly 
free to follow the new light that new days bring to 
him. Yet he, of all men, is most truly loyal to the 
last; he is but doing what great souls of all ages 
lave done before him. 

‘This way of thinking, falling on Roman times, made Stoic 
philosophers . . . falling on superstitious times, made prophets 
and apostles . . . and, falling on Unitarian and commercial 
times, makes the peculiar shades of Idealism which we know.’ 
This sentence from the lecture on The Transcendent¬ 
alist hints at the way in which Emerson reconciled 
to his own mind his reverence for the past with his 
still greater reverence for the intuitions and reve¬ 
lations of the living present. 

Nature was followed by two public utterances, 
which were also significant anu prophetic. The 
oration on The American Scholar was delivered at 
Cambridge in 1837—an event, Lowell says, ‘ with¬ 
out parallel in our literary annals.’ It has been 
described as an intellectual declaration of independ¬ 
ence for Americait was a call to the sluggard 

1 Cf. a sentence in the Journal, when he was 18: ‘Greatness 
8 a property for which no man gets credit too soon ; it must be 
possessed long before it is acknowledged.’ 

2 Cf. Emerson, in The Dial, April 1848: 'The American 
Academy, the Historical Society, and Harvard University 
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intellect of the American continent to look from 
under its iron lids : 

‘We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe; 

. . . we will walk on our own feet; we will work with our own 
hands ; wo will speak our own minds.’ 

The inlluencc of this address in calling forth an 
American literary consciousness can scarcely be 
over-estimated ; the mind of a nation challenged 
itself tlirough the voice of a man ; the younger 
thinkers of ihe time heard it as a call to courage 
and self-respect—the ‘ Stand upright ’ of the angel 
in Dallied (10‘^) re[)cated for modern ears. This 
was tollowed the next year by the Addre^'^s to the 
Divinity Class in Cambridge—an utterance which 
caused much controviusy, in which Emerson took 
no part. Its significance for us lies in its revela¬ 
tion of his religious j^iosition. It was the doctrine 
of self-reliance applied to the loftiest things—a 
re-assertion of the great Stoical doctrine, ‘ Oliey 
thyself’; a prescri[)tion, ‘first soul, and second 
soul, and evermore soul,’ for the deadness of con¬ 
ventional thoughts and forms; a call to rise to 
(Jhrist’s concejition of the greatness of a man. 
Tlie address shocked the orthodox hy seeming to 
belittle the historic, basis of Cdiristiaiiity and 
the accumulated witness of the past; it alai nn'd 
some who did not count themselves specially 
orthodox, hy its sheer courage of reliance upon 
instinct ami intuition. Many things here are 
characteristic, and the reader who knows this 
utterance well knows much that came after. 
There is the deep and passionate moral sense, 
which to Emerson was the very nerve of religion; 
when a man attains to say, ‘ Virtue, I am thine, 
save me, use me . . . then is the end of creation 
answered and (xod is well pleased.’ There is a 
glinifise of hi.s critical and independent relation 
to historical Christianity,—his feeling that lie has 
hold of something larger than the Churches were 
giving,—liis conviction that the best inetliod of 
honouring Jesus was to show the same courage as 
He showed and to live as He did, by intuition and 
conscience, and fait h in the grandeur of the soul. 
'Fhere is also a note which may almost be called 
Messianic : ‘ I look for the new I'eaclier, that shall 
follow so far those shining laws, that he shall see 
them come full circle.’^ 

But Emerson’s religious position as a whole is 
best summarized in a phra.se fiom one of his 
letters to his aunt Mary : ‘ I belong to tlie good 
sect of the Seekers’; and his relation to all the 
dogmas is in one sentence in his Journal (1830) ; 
'‘Alii disputenty ego miraboTy said Augustine: it 
shall he my speech to the Calvinist and the Uni¬ 
tarian.’ Terhaps he read a little of himself into 
the ‘ bright hoys and girls in New England,’ when 
in 1842 he wrote to Carlyle: ‘They are all re¬ 
ligious, hnt they hate the Churches.’ It is evi¬ 
dent from the and from other utterances 

that the historical element in Christianity never 
appealed much to him; ‘We shall look back, 
peradventure, to Christianity as to a rosary on 
which, in the morn of existence, we learned to 
count our jirayers.’ It was this which enabled 
him to delight in Swedenborgian interpretations 
of Scripture, which were utterly inaccurate and 
unhistorical; it was enough for him that the 
sentiment was true and eternal. Apparently, 
however, even he was sometimes afraid lest the 

would do well to make the Cunard steamers the subject of 
examination in regard to their literary and ethical influence. 
. . . We go to school to Europe. We imbibe a European 
tftste. Our education, so-called—our drilling at college and 
our reading since—has been European, and we write on the 
English culture and to an Engli.sh public, m America and in 
Europe.’ ... 

1 On this, see art. by W. Robertson Nicoll, mentioned under 
Literature. Cf. the passage at the end of ‘ Worship ’ (C’muiMcf 
o/ Lift) on the new church to be founded on moral science, ‘ at 
Brst cold and naked, a babe in a manger again.’ 


temper of negation and criticism might carry men 
too far. 

‘ It is not good to say with too miK'h precision and eniphasis 
that we are encroached upon by the elainiH of Jesus in the 
current theology : it brings us into a cold, denying, unrehgious 
state of mind.’ 

That state of mind was never Emerson’s own. 
His positive assertion.s were always so essentially 
religious and believing that they htive lent wings 
to many who have small synijiathy with the more 
negative side of his position. 

Emerson’s writings appeared in the following sequence ; in 
1841, A’s.sa^/.s-(including ‘History,’ ‘ Self Itelianee,’ ‘ C'dinpensa- 
tion,’ ‘.Spiritual Laws,’ ‘ Friendship,’ ‘ I'he O\ersoul,’ etc.); in 
1844, Kssai/s, ‘Jiid .Senes (including ‘ Ttie Poet,’ ‘ K\perience,’ 
‘Character,’ ‘Manneis,’ ‘Nominalist and Realist’ ‘New Eng¬ 
land Reformers,’etc ); in 1849, J/o'.r.'fi’aniVs(including ‘ Nature,' 
‘The American .Scholar,’ the ‘Address to the Divinity Class,’ 
‘Man the Reformer,’ ‘'The Times,’ ‘The Conservative,’ ‘Tlie 
Transcendentah.st,’ etc.), and in the same year Rrprest’ntatire 
Mm In I8:d he united wuth W. 11. Charming and J. F. 
Clarke in the Memoira of Margaret Fuller In 

English Traits appeared ; in ibOO, Conduct of Life ; in 1870, 
Society and Solitude', In IbTf), Letters and Social Aims', in 
1878, Fortune of the Republic, llis first volume of Poems was 
published in 1846 , May-duy anti other Pieces appeanai in 
I8t)7 , Selected Poems in 1870 After his death the following 
appeared : in 1884, Poems (new and revised edition), anotlier 
volume of Miscellanies, and one of Lectures and Roiuiaphical 
Sketches; in 1893, Lhe Satural History of /ntcKect, u)u\ other 
papers. In 1903, the re-issue of tiie ('ompletc HOoCs began in 
tiie Centenary edition ; and in 1909-10 tiie first four vols of the 
Journal were published. 

lomersoii dicii at Concord, where hi.s peaceful 
home hail been for nearly half a century, on 27th 
April 1882. 

2. Characteristics.—Kmer.son’s works are a col¬ 
lection of miscellaneous counsels and oracles, and 
not the logic.'il working out of any system of 
thought. But a few things stand out visibly 
through tlie whole. 

(a) One is his immense and inexhaustible value 
a.s an cthirrtl teacher. Even those whose religions 
position i.s dill’ercnt from hi.s owe Idrn in the 
ethical realm a va.st debt of ‘'■latitude—not lea.sk 
for his gospel of self-reliam e, his insistence on the 
duty of self-respect and the obligation to listen to 
the imperial voice of one's own soul. Linked with 
this there is his deep sense of the worth of the 
individual. 

‘God enters by a private door into every individual. . . . 
Everybody knows as much as the savant. The walls of rude 
minds aro scrawled over with facts, with thouglits. They 
shall one day bring a lantern and read the inscription ’ 
{Intellect). 

If this emphasis on self-trust has its dangers, 
Emerson guards against them by instilling a sense 
of responsibility and of the greatness of life ; ho 
.shows us in pro.se and poetry the scorn that is in 
tlie eyes of the passing days if we do not make 
good use of their gifts ; 

‘Truly it demands something g-odlike in him who has cast off 
the common motives of huniamtv and has ventured to trust 
himself for a taskmaster’ {Self-Reliance). 

Two qualities make him an ethical teacher most 
bracing and helpful to the young. One is his 
note of good cheei-—his .sense of the ethical value 
of hope. Here comes in the doctrine of com¬ 
pensation ; his sense of the utility of scepticisms ; 
his vi.sion of the glory of living in the present age. 

' I reioice that I live w'hen the world is so old. There is the 
same dilTerence between living with Adam and living with 
me 08 in going into a new house, unfinisheil, damp, and empty, 
and going into a long-occupied house where the time and 
taste of Its inhabitants has accumulated a thou.sand useful 
contrivances, has furnished the chambers, stocked tlie collars, 
and filled the library. ... O ye lovers of the past, judge 
between my houses I I would not be elsewhere than I am ’ 
{Joumaly li. 71).^ 

The other is his general manliness and closeness to 
life, his insistence on concentration, on thorough¬ 
ness, on discipline ; this is even clearer in the later 
writings, where there is perhaps less mysticism 
and more guidance for the highway—his head is 

1 Cf. The Problem, the poem in which, after his praise of ‘the 
Shakespeare of Divines,’ he concludes : 

‘ And yet, for all hia faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. ’ 
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less in the clouds and his feet are more upon the 
earth. He can be very searching, this sage of the 
highway : 

‘A day ia a more mag-niflcent cloth than any muplin ; the 
mechanism that makes it is infinitely cunmni^'er ; and you shall 
not conceal thesleez.v, fraudulent, rotter) hours you ha\ e slipped 
into the piece, nor fear that any honest thread, or strai^diter 
BteeJ, or urore ijiflexibio shaft, will not testify in the w'eb 
(rower). 

{b) Along with this ethic there goes a something 
that is not quite a theology: let us call it an 
almost theology—a fimminent that is not hishinned 
according to the /indent star-maps, hut is real 
enough to jirovido a sky for the earth and a dew 
for the tender grass. The tyjhvni jucce here is 
the Ocerso uL M'hy should I so huUtly trust m, 
intuitions ? Because intuition is n*ception: on 
chief part of our business in this woi Id is to re 
ee]\’e. K;uer>on had been a critic of the accepted 
theologies from liis youth up: 

‘It Hcvinrd to Mie when very \ourip that on this Rubjed 
(Comprnsati(>)i) life was ahead of tlicolotfy, and the people knew 
more than the preai'hers taujflit.’ 

The critic in Ins turn lias often been crititu'zed 
for bis theological inditicreritisni and for his lean¬ 
ings towards Pantheisin. Vet, if he Iruives (iod 
vague and undefined, readers of dill'erent stand¬ 
points can read tlieir own beliefs into liis large 
conceptions and get great helj) from his essentially 
religious sjiirit. ‘Shall I not call God the beauti¬ 
ful, who 


shadow of sin, he did not leave behind the shadow 
of sorrow ; and his journals give liints of a life not 
all comidaceiicy, with veiled depths of brooding 
and pain. But through it all tliere breathes the 
spirit of a singularly lofty character—the man 
who is more than all his words, liis later years 
were surrounded by a reverence such as is given to 
few men vviiile tliey are still alive. Lo>velJ wrote 

Fergus the whole life of the man is distilled in the clear drop 
of everv sentence, a))d belimd each word we divine the for( e of 
a noble character/ the W6ii.dit of a large capital of thinking and 
being.’ 


ally showeth Himself so to me in His 
gifts?’ That is almost enough tlieological defini¬ 
tion for him. If a Oirist ian preacher were turning 
Emerson’s [)ages insoarcliof illustrations foiwSerip- 
ture te.xts, there are two texts tiiat would draw 
to themselves a specdal number of thoughts and 
phrases. One is Si. Paul’s counsel, ‘I.et each man 
l>e fully assured in his own mind’ (Ko 14'''); tlie 
otlier is the ISiiIudst’s prayer, ‘ Let the beaufy 
of tiie J.iOrd our (bid be upon us ’ (l\s 90*'). Here 
at least is mucli to live by—a glory in tlie heavens 
and a firm path njion the earth. In regard to the 
doctrine of immortality, he was also lacking in 
definition, though he was optimistic throughout. 
Sometimes he spoke vaguely and im))ersonally, 
sometimes more warmly and in terms of a personal 
hope, 

‘All the comfort I have fennd traclics me to confide that! 
shall not have loss in times and )ilace3 that I do not yet kn(.>w.’ 

In his later years he is said to have sfioken 
sometimes of reunion with those who liad gone 
on before. 

(c) 'J'hiongh all the writings there appears mo^t 
vividly t/ic man. Tlie very limitations and detects 
of the teaching, which are ])Iiiiu cnonjrh, are the 
limitations of the man. He had not tlie gift of 
ordered and consecutive thinking: lie wrote once 
to a friend : 


Even to those wlio are much further removed, that 
force find weight still make themselves felt; to 
few writers are they hound by so strong a tie of 
jiersonal admiration. 

3 . Poetical genius.—^Videl^ diiJcrcnt estimates 
liav'e been made of Emerson s worth as a po(!t. 
Some tell us that here is the Emerson who 
eoiints, and that all else is nothing by comparison : 
otlnu's again are otl’ended hv his comparative lack 
of form and music, and deaf with his poetry in the 
somewhat condescending and ungracious fashion 
a<l()j)ted by Mattliow Arnold. Ajijireciation will 
always vary according to the valm; {ilacisl by the 
critic upon melody or upon thought: soni(3 will 
lespise the ship because she laliours in making 
jirogress; otliers will prize her because of the 
ivealtliy freight slie hears, l^hnerson's description 
of one of the Persi!in poets who iriHiienced him 
so greatly might he ajiplied to himself—‘a river 
wliicli makes its own snores’: when tlie river is 
loing tliat, it imiy break through the ordinary 
diaiiriels of expression, and cut across the con- 
/entional and ordered beauties of the lyric land¬ 
scape ; hut he who has eyes for force and fullness 
will lind something licre to study and to admire. 
Yet even the critic wlio seeks form and melody 
might lind something to haunt his heart in the 
slow undulations of the poem beginning— 

‘ 1 heard or seemed to hear the chiding' Sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why bo late and slow to come?’ 

-T in the severe dignity of Bays and Terminv^^ 
m in the tenderness of Threnody^ or in the lyric 
dmplicity of Thine eyes still shined, and If my 
iarling should depart. Lord Morlcy’s (‘stiniate is 
'list: ‘"raken as a whole, Emersons poetry is of 
hat kind which springs, not from excitement of 
lassion or feeling, hut from an intellectual demand 
or intense and sublimated expression.’ It will, 
-herefong have its apj)(‘al to a limited number. 
The Muse is liero ^^llo 

' ransackB mines and ledges 
And quarries every rock, 

To hew Ihe famous adamant 
For each eternal bluck ’ ; 


‘1 do not know what arguments aie in reference to any ex- 
preHSioii of a thougliL. I delight in telling wlial 1 think ; but 
if you ask me how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the most 
helpless of mortal men.’ 

A good deal of criticism is disarmed ]>y this 
franlv confession. Heside his avoidance of lite’s 
more trtigie and terrible themes in his teaching, 
there may he jilaced tlie fact that in common life 
he hated to hear people speak of tludr ailments. 
Some may regard this as a virtue and ot.liers as 
a defect; but most jieople wlio s])<‘ak of tlnur 
distempers wtnikcn themselves by so doing, and he 
may have deliberately chosen in his writings to 
leave the shadows to others and to point the 
sunlit path wliere men could have tlie maximum 
of oourage and strength. There are indications in 
the earlier pages of the Journal that he was by no 
means witliout a sense of personal sin, especially 
at the time when his life was first enriched by 
love, and humbled by his call to the ministry. 
Did he outgrow tiiese hudings as if they were ‘ the 
soul’s mumps and measles and whooping-coughs’? 
One thing is sure, that, oven if he left behind the 


■ind, though there is at least a little of the kindred 
Muse who 

‘lays her beams in Music, 

In music every one. 

To the ca(ience of the whiiling world 
Which danc'cs round the hliu,’ 

he inijircssion left on the whole is one of grave 
;eventy which will always find a tit audience, 
.hough never a large one. 

4 . Influence.—Few wTitersof the 19th, or indeed 
f any century, have exerted a wider influence 
hail Hmerson. ‘ A strain as new and moving and 
inforgettahle as the strain of Newman or Carlyle 
r Goethe’—so M. Arnold describes the imjiression 
uade in England vvlicn Fhnerson’s message first 
>egan to sound across the sea. That influence has 
grown steadily, and lias left its mark on many 
^.otable lives of varying type ; it would be easy to 
ather testimonies from many biographies {e.g. 
hose of Tyndall, R. W. Dale, Henry Drummond) 
vhere this indebtedness is confessed. And, though 
here are some who feel that he did not do com- 
lete justice to certain great happenings of long 
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ago wliicli are Rlili ‘towering o’er the wrecks of 
time,’ they will join with others in their gratitude 
for an iniliumce so high, so })ure, and so hel})ful. 
And tiiey will put I'hiuuhon among the most access¬ 
ible of the books which are able to lead them 
away from the shallows and the common-places, 

‘ into the heart of sacred cities, into palaces and 
temples.’ 

Litkiiai CRK.--The JoifrnaZ allufted to above, 4 vola. 1909-10; 
Ihe auLlionzed Life by J. E, Cabot, RoBton, 1887 ; the inono- 
^rra])Vi by O. W. Holmes (Anwrican Men of Letters senes, 
llOBton, IHSti) ; t'orrcspinulence of Carlyle and Emerson, 1834- 
1872, ed. C. FI iS’ortoii, Rosioii, 1883. There is an excellent 
biblioarraphy of Fhner^on tg G. W. Cooke (Boston, 19081. The 
following; are also useful ; O. B. Frothingham, Transcendent¬ 
alism in New England, Boston, 1876; Moncure D. Conway, 
Efnerson at Home and Abroad, Boston, 1883; A. Bronson 
Alcott, 7(. W. Emerson, Philosopher and Setr, Boston, 1882. 
Of articles, lectures, etc., the following; may be mentioned : 
Lecture by A. Birrell, 1903 ; art. by W. Robertson Nicoll in 
N\ Artier. Reiaeiv, clxxvl. (May 1903) ; J. M. Robertson in 
Modern Ilnrnanrsts, London, 1895; Morley’s preface to Col¬ 
lected Works, I.Kindon, 1883; M. Arnold in Discourses in 
America, London, 1885; Lowell in My Study Wtndmvs, 
Boston, 1871, and .4nl)sequent editions. Idie works ha\e been 
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the Centenary ed , L.oston and New York, 19<)3, etc.; also in 
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EMOTIONS. — The present article will deal 
with the emotions in their ethical bearings, i.e,. con¬ 
sidered as springs of moral act ion. t or the more 
strictly psychological asjiect, see art. Mind. Emo¬ 
tion may be reg/irded as a (-‘onipound id feeding and 
impulse. It belongs to the naiiiial e<mstitution of 
man, and is distinguislied from both iuudligence 
and moral volition. The significance we assign to 
the emotions in EthicH will vary according to our 
view of the foundations of morality. 

1. 11ISTORICAL SKETCH. — 1 . The emotions in 
Greek ethics.—(iicek ethics from the time of 
Sociates was ossenlially hase<l U})on knowledge; 
and as this int<'llectual concejition more and 
more prevailed, the place of the emotions tended 
of necessity to become corresjiondingly less. 

(1) Plato emitncraloB three facultioB of the soul, viz. the 

ai'i'Ctilive {init)vnqriKov), tlie iinpulBivc or spirited {0vpoei^(<:), 
(ui(i the rat-ional {koyia-TiKov), each havirij^ its appropriate virtue ; 
and these tiirce re-appear iii the State (w Inch is hut a maKniified 
peihonality) as the several ranks of artisans, w’arriors, and 
]ibilo8ophers. This view g:ivc8 due rccog-nitioii to the emotions, 
since each facuU> has its own virtui', and the harmony of all 
iH justice, defined as ra avrov TrpaTrftv (‘each doing its part’). 
In accordaiK’e witli his theory of ‘ goods,’wdiich does not exclude 
pleasure, I’lato aima at the harmony of all the fac-ulti(‘H, declin¬ 
ing to suppress cither desire or courage. Thus the virtue of the 
appetitive faculty is its obedience to and service of the rational; 
tlie same holds good of the spirited part, whose independence, 
however, is to some extent recognized in iMato’a demand that it 
shall side with reason. Just as iii the iiidi\idual the supremacy 
must belong to reason—the charioteer of the two steeds—so is 
it in the human macrocosm, the State, which ought to embody 
the Idea of the (Jood. Here, then, neither jileasure, nor desire, 
nor courage is discarded ; they are hut siihordinaied to the 
haniioiii/iiig rule of tlie rational faculty. Again, how’ever, since 
Plato really regards the latter alone iia authoritative, and since 
in the Sl 4 ite the classes corresponding to tlie fnihvfxrjTiKov and 
the more especially the former, exist only to obey,— 

the pliilosophers haMiig vvitliin themselves a sufticiency of light, 
and being, in fact, the only true men,—liesire and emotion now 
appear as soinetlnng Hujijilemenlary, having no concern with 
the pure Idea or witli virtue as such. Thus Plato’s estimate of 
the emotions varies according as the ideal he contemplates is 
absolute, or cue accommodated to the actual world. In relation 
to the former, the emotions have no value; in relation to the 
latter, they fill a neeessary place in a harmonious earthly life, 
so long as they discharge their function under the control of 
reason, and thereby contribute to the harmonious activity of 
the good man and of the State. Plato’s sincere concern for the 
realization of such a harmony is seen in his theorj’ of education, 
which prescribes Byninastic, that valour may be braced for the 
task of keeping desire in leash ; and Music, that it may he pre¬ 
served from truculence. Yet he is equally emphatic in holding 
that Music must not enervate, as the strains of the Phrygian 
mode are wont to do, and that, in particular, the drama must 
not inflame the emotions, which ought rather to be restrained 
by reason. 

(2) A still greater Influence is assi^ed to the emotions by 
Aristotle. For him, as for Plato, the highest virtue consists in 
knowledge, which in its perfection Is Divine; but he differen¬ 
tiates the ethical from the dianoetic virtues, and associates 
morality with the natural life. Just as he finds true happiness 
In a virtuous activity, and yet recognizes other sources of hap 


pinesH,—the organic appetites, or, at all events, wealth, honour 
friendship, ahseiu;e from ))uin,—so he attarhes the ethical virtues 
to the natural impulses and the rraOr, Tlie Ix'lon^r (o the 

good Bide of human nature, hut re(|Uire training. Tlie emotions 
are, therefore, not to he 8 ui>i.i i hsed, hut to he kept wiihin 
proper bounds. In this wa> he (libUnyuishes between erjpiorrK 
suh-liiinmn grossness) and virtue, ’ihe interiuedute hUige is 
self-denial, in which the desires, not > el ovcicoine and still 
active, are being fought against; while true v irtue is first attained 
in the ' mean,' in winch the desires are reduced to due propor¬ 
tions, and thereby brought under the sway of reason. Tims, 
according to Aristotle, none of the ndOri, i.e. the affective states 
of the soul, w’hich give rise to jileasure or pain—covetousness, 
anger, fear, love, hate, de.Hiie, svmpathy, envy—aie in tlicni- 
selves bad: they are simply natural , i»ut, in order to hecome 
ethical, they niiisL be duly restraiiicfi. He thus recognizes 
certain jisva hical states which are capable of virtue, hut not 
fully virtuous, e.a. inode.sty, whn h st^inds niidw-ay between 
shamelessness and hashfulness. 'fhey are all, in fact, natuial 

lotions, which provide the requisite raw material for morality, 
hut are not themselves moral. As contrasted with the dianoetic 
virtues, Ihe ethical consist in the rostraining of desire and emo¬ 
tion within the limits of tlie mean tlirough rational Intelligence 
and discipline—an end partly subscrvixl by Art, whose function 
it IS topuritv from jias.sion. ArisUiLle siiuply proceeds ujion 
the theory that, as huinaii beings, we recjuire the goods of the 
body as the means of happiness, and tliat human virtue can 
rest only upon tuc uicasuicd i ont rol of our natural endow- 
lucriiH and impuls.-s Pi.im liuiuaii nature ilscdf there issues 
a soil of noti-purpos.ve, instinctive action, hut this is marked 
by insi alulny. N irtue, on the oflier liand, is a stable and per¬ 
manent condiliori, a profii'icncy based upon coiisciou.s volition 

(•■'ftv npoaipfTDcr} ip p.t<TOTyn ovaa i ij npof r]pd<;, ujpLapcpg Aoyw) ; 
as ethical viitue, tlierefoie, in contrast to dianoehc, it is the 
f.icilit> with whii'h the noth) and di ^ircs are iirouglit vvit,hin 
rational measuie by habit. 'Tlie jiarliciilar virtues ai e then sot 
in relatuni to such goods as pleasure, wealth, honour, soclet.^. 
Thus, valour has to do with pain, teinpeiance with i>leasure ; 
in social inti n oiirse, hheralitv stands midway between avarice 
and prodigalilv ; meekness stands in the mean with rospei't 
to anger, as does the love of honour with respect to glory. 
Nevertheless, even Aristotle ranks the dianoetic virtues higher 
than the ethical, and follows I’lato in regarding knowledge as 
the supreme good. 

(3) This characteristic attitude to knowledge is adopted also 
in the later Hicek systems, via. Stoicism and Kjuoureanism. 
(a) The Epicnreans, imleed, base their ethics on pleasure, but 
w'ith them the supreme end is not, as with Aristippus, the 
mere inoiiK'iitary enjoyment, but ataraxia, which is not so 
very remote from tfie apnthia of the Stoics. It is remarkable 
that, while, after the age of Phidias, Art tends to become more 
emotional, philosophy seeks salvation in freeing itself from 
the TTnOp. Though Fipicurus rejects sensual pleasure, he is still 
concerned with ph-asiire of a kind, namely, that which losUi 
hc.tond the rnonientary thrill. Since, however, the goods which 
yudd pleasure aie liable to change, he lays great emphasis upon 
the feeling of socnrity, w'hich is partly supplied, and indeed 
guaranteed, by the State; and also upon the ataraxia which 
can he inamtained in the face of death itself. Epicurus desires 
to eliminate the transient factor in the emotions, to guard 
against hot!) ]»ain and fear, to oust the passions as being the 
source ot sullering. In the condition of ataraxia the emotions 
are really restrained bv knowledge, though pleasure is not ex¬ 
cluded when unatteiuled by pain. Rational intelligence must 
teach u.s how to live content with little, and without such 
pleasures as are not indispensable. This assuineB a certain 
antagonism between the world and the pleasure-seeking man ; 
and thus the latter must pass fiom ail momentary excitement 
to the mood of ataraxia, which lasts, and is to he won by means 
of intelligence. Here we have a restriction of emotion which 
contrasts with the views not only of the Cyrenaics, hut also of 
Aristotle ; the idea of an ac tual mastery of the passion.s, or of 
using them as a means of self-realization, is alimi to Epicurus; 
but, a.s his criterion of judgment is simply pleasure or pain, 
and since pleasure is not to be had, tlie sole aim of virtue 
is the utmost possible avoidance of j»ain, i.e. the independ¬ 
ence of outward circumstances guaranteed by ataraxia. It is 
specially nolcworlhy that einain'ijiation from fear is here re¬ 
garded as the aim of the wise. The more timid the Eiiicureans 
are, and the more inclined they are, as eudaiinomsta, to shrink 
from the ]icrturhalions of pleasure and i>ain, the more eagerly 
do they shun every occasion of fear and press towards ataraxia. 

(b) In this negative aim the E])icuroans are at one with the 
Stoics. The moral problem of the Stoics is how to attain to 
apathia. They set the emotions at the very heart of individual 
morality; in fact, as their cosmopolitanism is no more than an 
ideal, their morality is simply the morality of the individual. 
The Stoic wise man is one who is free from all sorrow, engaged 
in purely rational action, and perfectly blessed therein. More¬ 
over, a man must either he entirely wise, or else a fool. The 
passions constitute for the latter a false form of judgment, 
which springs from suffering, from dependence upon earthly 
things, for, under pa.ssion, everything is Judged from a transient 
and limited point of view. The wise man, on the contrary, 
places himself in the articulate system of nature, and lives in 
harmony with nature’s order. Thus, according to the Stoics, the 
passions are pleasure and pain, and, in regard to the future, 
fear and desire. Their grand aim is the attainment of apathia, 
i.e. complete freedom from the emotions. But the perfect 
happiness which the Stoics find in the perfect knowledge of the 
wise man is a stable condition of mind, which does not depend 
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upon SufTennjf, but is rather Llie a^tM'oable sensation that accom¬ 
panies freedom anil enorKV, wliile even the pleasure \lekled by 
the external world is unwarranted, heinjjf a kind of sufferinif. 
It IS true that the Stoics did not carry their view of the exidu- 
sive value of virtue, any more tlian their theory of apalhta, to 
its log^ical issues. After all, there do exist cerUain minor objects 
of human desire, siudi as health, riches, friendship, etc. ; and, 
thoujth happiness does not (Jepend upon these, \et there is a 
certain gratitU ation in ixjsse.ssing them—hence the doctrine of 
apatfiia cannot ho fully earned out. Nevertheless, the Stoii's 
hold that the wise man will not hecoino the slave of such things. 
In reality, virtue is sufllcient for hajipiue.ss, and, though tlie 
wise man canimt evade the feelings of ])le.isure and pain, he can 
rise aiiov’O them Like (lie Lpn^ureans, the Stoics stand at the 
culmination of (treok ttmught ; (liey witlulravv from the exlernal 
world to the inteinal, and find the ‘life accoiflmg to nature’ in 
that life alone wIik Ii is m liarmony at once with the law of 
nature and w’lth that of reason. They set a high value u)>on 
self-preservat ion- an emi whudi, being m full accord with 
perfect froetiom, inaiiifests itself in indifTereiice lo painful ex- 
peneiiees, and perniits the wise man to evince his oneness with 
the supreme, all-pervading Deity. 

The iiuiin treml ef Greek ethi(‘,.s is towards the 
Htiprmiiaey of reason, and, wliile in and 

Aristotle reason apjiears as tlie liarnioniziii^^ prin¬ 
ciple that controls emotion, it is for the Stoics 
and Epieiircfins the sole [irinciple, since all mitnral 
enjoyment of the woild and its ^nxxls has ceased, 
and a mood of pessimism dominates everyl hin;.^L 
There had hemi, as the Stoics IxdivnuMl, lint few 
wise men in tlie pa.st, and a multitude of fools. 
Their ideal is to be wholly free from all painful 
experiences whatsoever--in a word, from the ttcxOtj. 
'rims, wherever knowledge is rej;ard(‘d as the for¬ 
mative etliieal force, and the will is associated with 
the process of jud<j:ment, the emotions (Uin have no 
proper jilac.e in Ed hies at all, and, in fact, must 
he assiy^ned finally, as in the Stoa, to defective 
understand i II 

2. In Jewish and Early Christian ethics,- The 
emotions p(;rform a very dill'erent function in a 
sphere whei’e morality is an atlair of the will, as, 
e.gf., in Judaism. In Jewish ethics tlie will is 
determined by the emotions of fear and ho]>e—fear 
of punishment and liojie of reward. The command- 
nienls arc given by God’s absolute will, and, as 
it is tlie same authoritativ (3 Will, and no nn^re 
natural nexus, which determines alike the penalty 
of transgression and the reconnieiise of obedience, 
it is clear that the moral dynamic of volition cannot 
be knowledge of the (iood as something in itself 
valuable, but only fear and hope. It is true that 
trust in God ana love to (Jod liad also a place in 
Judaism ; hut it was a subordinate one, and they 
were much obscured by the other two. 

The emotions had a recognized place also in the 
jirimitive Christian ethic, and have retained this 
in surwilry forms till the present day. Despite the 
ascetic, pessimistic strain intermittently heard in 
the NT ethic, the emotions fill an important rtJe. 
For one thing, love is looked upon as tiie supreme 
ethical motive : love, as an amalgamation of feel- 
in;i with a definite and permanent direction of the 
will, is the emotion which in Cliristianity is exalt(;d 
to the grand creative aflection of the soul. Love 
to God is the standing motive of the moral and 
religious life. The natural impulses and feelings 
are, indeed, reckoned sinful—not, however, because 
they are intrinsically corrupt, but because they 
have assumed the command and taken the wiong 
way. Self-seeking and love of tlie world have 
supplanted the love of (rod. Emotion, accord- 
to be eradicated, but simply turned 
to its proper use, and this is achieved when it 
becomes tlie support and inspiration of good voli¬ 
tion. But such volition is directed towards God, 
and love to God emhraixes love to man, since all 
men are called to become the cliildren of (iod, 
while, on His part, God is tlie Father of all. Thus, 
according to the Eourth Gospel, the Christian is 
lilled with an enduring joy, a happiness that 
cannot he taken away. 11 is be.setting emotion is 
a permanent and blessed spirit of love, which 


prcdispo.ses him to good works. Eear of punish- 
iMcnt and hope of reward may still remain—ves¬ 
tiges of Jewish ethics, —hut jierfect love drivetli 
out fear. Nevertheless, the pre-eminence of love 
in primitive Christianity does not involve the 
siijipression of other emotions; they, too, are to 
be made auxiliaries of the spiritual life. St. Paul 
is a man of singularly fervid emotion—one in whom 
even anger is made to suliserve his great task. And 
although, inter n/i(i, the expectation of t he Faroiisia 
was a specially potent factor in can.sing men to set 
less slore than tliey now do by siieli eailhly boons 
as mariiage, .social position, propeify, art, etc., and 
so to r(‘pres>. tlie natural feelings that cliistm' around 
these things, yet, as a compen.sat ion, the jiecnliar 
heritage ot the individual was jilaced upon a new 
basis, inasmuch as every man had a vocation of 
inlinite valmg and every condition of life could he 
consecrated by tluMijieration of a right sjiirit within. 
Here, then, piovision was matle for a dee[)enirig of 
spirit and a relitiement of feeling such as are pos¬ 
sible only where so iiigh an estimate is placed upon 
per.sonahty. 

In Its fuitliordevelopinoiit, Christian morality jirc'^enny shows 
a tendenry to coalesce with (ireek ideas, at least en the native 
soil of the latter. In ('leinnit of Alexandna the Stoic apnthia 
coalesces with the Christian princ^ile of love. Alnn^; with the 
distinction between (jiiosis and j/istis, between tlie esoteric', 
intellectual relix’ion and the jioimliir, there emerges the demand 
that the Cthristian Gnostic iiiust he eiv ana^tmi' Oevopfi'm 
(‘deified unto a/aif/iia’), i.e. delivered from all jiasHion—from 
tlie ndffyj w'hich ong-inate in the distractions of sensi'. He must 
rise to the sphere of calm, clear knowledge ; and, while not 
spurning the goo<i8 of the natural life, ho must be inde¬ 
pendent of them. Nevertheless, he does not show himself 
apathetic towards his fellow-inan ; he, too, ha.s a heart Thus 
t.hc jiossessor of (jnoais does not repudiate his relations with 
the natural, and his aputhia is toned down to sometlimg not 
unlike the J’latonie ‘ temperance.' 

In the West, the ehallenge of Christianity to the older 
ciMlization IS much more emi»hatie. True, we find TertiUtuin 
speaking of the amnia natiiralitcr Chn^dutiut ; nevertheless, 
his ethical teaching—partieiilarly in his .Montanistic period -is 
hostile to all culture, and is direiMed toward.s the ('omi)Iete 
excision of desire, so that ho might almost ho called a Christian 
Cyme. I'ersonally, however, he is higlily emotional and 
passionate, and, especially as a Montamst, prone to let himself 
he carrietl away—even to the point of ecstasy—by feelings 
commonly thought to be symptomatic of inspiration, As a 
protest against the moral degencraev of his age, he demands 
that Christians shall withdraw themselves from the jmblic life 
of heathendom, whicli fosters the passions the Christian niii.st 
eschew. Theatrical performances and second marriages are 
special penis. Tertulhan advocates a stringent penitential 
discipline, and revives Hie opposition to all a>sthetic culture of 
one’s natural powers. lie aims, not at the regulation, but at 
the complete exclusion, of all that culture hestows, even the 
culture of the emotions. Hence, too, the impassioned character 
of his renunciation of the heathen world His fervour con¬ 
centrates itself upon moral reform of a Christian, i f. first of 
all, an anti-pagan type. In the white heat of his enthusiasm, 
‘conformity to nature,' which he regards as also in lino with 
Christianity, appears to him to consist in perfect simplicity of 
life, in the repression of enpiddas and concupi^centia. Lagan 
civilization has fanne<i the Haines of passion and desire, and has 
taken man away from his natural and simple condition. 

As this antagonism to heathen culture develops, however, it 
eventually becomes an antagonism to all that is natural, which 
is declared to be corrupt. Ambrose, desiderates a complete 
inde|)eiidence of earthly Joy and sorrow : ‘ non in pa.ssione esse 
sed vK'torein passionis esse beatum est.’ Property is grounded 
in selfi.shncss; ‘pecuniae contentus cat iustitiae forma.’ Onr 
ixossesHions are to be placed at the disposal of love by works of 
beneficence. Augustine knows only of a human nature that is 
entirely corrupt with original sin—a massa perddwms. With 
him, emotion has no standing save in religion, in man's ardent 
love of God, which at its highest he combines with the endae 
moriistic anticipation of future reward and the fear of future 
punishment. 

3. In monastic and mediaeval ethics.— Monasti- 
cism rejects all oartlily goods—as a condition of 
entire consecration to tlie love of (iod. Since tlie 
natural is here regarded as wholly alien to the 
Divine, or at least as of no concern in religion, all 
natural propensities and feelings die away in love 
to God. Morality bein^^ in itself inadequate, all the 
more decisively is emotion transferred to the sphere 
of religion ; and the monastic mysticism of the 
West allows a much greater scope to the emotional 
element in that sphere than does that of the East 
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just because the West lays the main emphasis 
upon a will wholly surrendered to God, and the 
Kast upon knowledge. Even the ecstatic love 
of God spoken of by Dionysius the Areopagite is 
much less emotional than the Divine furor of 
many a medireval mystic, and the subjective factor 
comes out still more forcibly when the enjoyment 
of God, the exuberant bliss of Divine intercourse, 
is emnhasized. According to klato, it was a 
])les8e(l tiling to gaze upon the Idea ; but Augustine 
and the mystics of the Middle Ages lay yet more 
stress upon the will wdiich is zealous for God and 
brings beatitude to man. But while religious emo¬ 
tion thus thrc^atens to absorb every other concern of 
life—just as the fervent zeal of the Church counted 
earthly interests as nothing in comparison with 
religious interests, and so sent the heretic to the 
stake—yet mediawal morality is not without a 
mundane asjiect, as apjiears in the ethics of 
Abelard and Aquinas. 

(a) Abelard, itideed, lays all emphasis upon the diBj)OHilion, 
but he sees in ChriHtianity the assertion of that law of nature 
which was recojfni7od and obeyed by the philosophers of old. 
The {^ood is to be willed for its own sake; hence penitence 
must be something more than external works, and must have, 
not fear of punishment, hut love to Ood, for its motive. 
Abelard acce})ts the ancient cardinal virtues; in short, he 
does not propose to set iqi un antithesis between natural and 
Christ ian morality, and so he traces all the virtues to their one 
source in character—to love—w'hile he also regards sin as issu¬ 
ing from the heart, and holds that even penitence must 8i)ring 
from love. Ihit this deriving of morality from love does not 
involve a contradiction between love and liuinan nature, for he 
gives no recognition to original sin. 

ih) We find a dilTerent estimate of natural morality and the 
emotions in Aquinan : with him, indeed, yratia inJxiBa and love 
are supernatural gifts of the Spirit; still, he accepts the 
cardinal, as w’ell as the theological, virtues; and, since in his 
doctrine of goods he is ready to do justice to the State (though 
ultimately subordinating it to the Church), he discerns various 
st-ages in the cardinal virtues themselves. Nevertheless, even 
the highest of tliese stages only serves to accentuate his 
antxigonism to the natural. The canlinal v irtuea Mnexeinplariter 
in Ood ; the lowest grade is political virtue ; and, as it is the 
duty of man to turn to God, so far as in him lies, there are, 
between the exemplarei and the politiccf, intermediate forms, 
viz, the pnrr/af once and those of the piircjahm (nnrnus. Whereas 
the political stage is bound up with earthly things, and chastens 
the natural emotions, the pargatonoe work negatively towards 
making man like God, so that, e.g., teinperantm relinquislies 
earthly tilings, so far as nature permits ; while, again, (fm- 
f>erantia at the level of the pxtrgaius animna has done with 
eartiily cares altogether. Aquinas’s doctrine of tiie several 
grades of virtue amounts, then, to tliis : the political virt ues are 
genuine virtues ; the higher species curb desire and feeling as far 
us possible, while the iiigiie.st of all do away with them entirely. 
Nevertheless, he still tlimks in terms of dualism, (or, accord¬ 
ing to him, true perfection consists in withdrawing from the 
world: ‘ Nutrimentum caritatis inuninutio cupiditatis.' Thus, 
on the one hand, the ancient virtues, even in the political 
sphere, are recognized, and the natural affections not proscribed; 
3 et, on the other, both are in the end construed asi^etically, 
under the idea of grace, so that there remains at last only love 
to God in contradistinction to all that is of the w'orld, and the 
cardinal virtues are merged in the grace that is poured from 
above. 

Not only, Ifowever, was it iiiipo^^iblo in nioditoval 
el hit's to suiqiress the allectioris, oi deny t lieit claims 
on a lower .sta<;e of virtue ; they were actually made 
subservient to reIi<j;ion and the Church. A super¬ 
natural love to (iod, annulling.; every earth-born 
all’eetion, Avas, of eourse, thij ideal ; but, when this 
ideal failed the Church in her capacity of teacher, 
she a])])oaled to fear, menacing the transgressor 
with penalty—in hell or juirgatory or the [iresent 
world—and so engendering a sjiirit not so miudi 
of hostility to evil as of mere abject terror. Such 
emotions as love, fear, liope, and repentance in 
the ecclesiastical sense, ojierated with tiemendons 
power in the Middle Ages, while the actual moral 
practice of life was hut little regarded. 

4. In modern ethics.—In the modern period 
down-trodden human nature comes to its owm, so 
that morality is now based entirely upon it. 
Philosonhieal ethics has at length cast off the 
trammels of theology, and we may distinguish 
three tendencies in its development, viz. the 
nationalistic, wdiich in sundry forms liases morality 


upon human reason, and is thus akin to the cla.ssical 
view; lha Naturalistic, whicli would tmd a 
foundation in impulse and feeling ; the Synthetic, 
which aims at combining the other two. Along¬ 
side of these has existed since the Ueformation 
a Theological ethics, in both a Protcslitnt and a 
Roman Catholic form. ^Vt^ commence with this. 

(a) In Homan Catholic ethics the bilateral view 
of a fully-developed monastic morality and a 
virtue that i.s political and earthly has been not 
only maintained but strengthened. On the one 
hand, in the monastic system all the natural 
allections are repres.sed ; the Jesuits, in fact, de¬ 
mand the obedience of a corpse, and so train the 
whole man that, deprived of all [icrsonal volition, 
he hears his conscience in the command of his 
superior, in face of which every desire and emotion 
must be still. On the other baud, just because 
sue.h a vocation is not possible for all, and because 
a morality of that type is uncontrolled by any 
unifying principle, tlie widest no.ssihle scope is 
given to casuistry; and this likewise has been 
cariicd to its furthest limits by the .lesiiits. 

[h) Profestanf ethics, it is true, started from the 
a.ssuuq)tion of the radical corruption of Imman 
nature, not, however, as seeing in religion some¬ 
thing alien to man, hut actually conceding a cer¬ 
tain intrinsic value to the goods of this life. Tlius, 
Mclanchthon, in the first edition of his Loci, holds 
that seltishness, as contrary to the love of God, is 
the cardinal propensity or man in his state of 
original sin, and that the unchastened allections 
are but the various asjiects of this sellishness, 
constantly repressing or modifying one another 
according to tiieir several degrees of intensity, yet 
never attaining to any moral worth ; still, Ave 
cannot fail ly infer from his words that the emo¬ 
tions are inca})able of being utilized in the service 
of love. Above all, tlie Christian has as.surance 
of his salvation ; he lias the internal testimony of 
the Holy Sjiirit, with the attendant feeling of 
security and bles.sedness from which ho acts—just 
as, according to Calvin, the motive of moral 
con<liict is found in the conscionsnc'ss of election, 
since tlie indwi'lling Spirit manifests Himself in 
a man’s will and feeling, and he acta from courage, 
as one assured of tinal triunijih. A Christian’s 
activity, however, is not confined to the (diurch, 
or wholly directed to religious ends, for every 
calling is sacred, and love to one’s ncighlxnir, as 
Luther maintained, can be jiractised in every 
.sphere of life. 

Now, all this might have led to nn ethic which 
Avould touch the cliaracter to its nolih'.st is.sues, 
which would do justii'o to the caithly life;, and 
which, accordingly, far from cnishing the natural 
jiromjitinga of feeling and desire, Mould (;nlist 
tliern in the service ol Io\’e—a coiisummaLion ex- 
emjililied, for instance, in the Protestant estimate 
of conjugal love, ihit as man’s inhiMcnt corrup¬ 
tion came to he increasingly emphasized, and as 
his relation to (Jod gradually came to dwarf every 
other relation, it became more and more diliicult 
to vindicate tin; natural, emotional, imjmlsivi* life, 
or to see anything hut sin in its spontaneous mani¬ 
festations. d’liis tendency is exemplitied in Pietism 
iq.v.), which, in its timid .scrujiulosity, looked ujion 
tlie natural life as full of temjitationsand obstacles 
to religion. All that is bright and genial in life was 
frowned upon ; courage and joy were cnished by 
fear and rcjientance—though these, it is true, had 
to do with sin rather than Avith jiunishiuent. 
Protestantism, in fact, Avith its emphatic assertion 
of man’s native corruption and its all-ahsorbing 
interest in the Divine, on the one hand, and Avith 
its lofty estimate of the earthly calling and of the 
culture of the Christian’s natural disposition, his 
feelings, allections, and desires, on the otliei, had 
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not even yet emancipated itaolf from an inner con 
flict—the antinomy which strikin^dy re-appears it 
the most recent expositions of Trotestant ethics 
(cf. Luthardt, Franck, H. Whass, and others). 

(c) Ndturalistir ethics, havin;^ freed ils(df fron 
theolo[;y, linds its startin;.,^-point in tlie iiistincti 
feelin^cs themseives. d’his school has found its main 
expansion in Kiifdami and France. 

Aitrippa of Nett(isheiin had called attention to the function ol 
hate and love in tlie realm of nature generally, as also to I heir 
efTec'ts upon human nature, and the irdluenco of passion upon 
conduct. 'I'hoindS More, in his rtopia, had prounsi'd tlie 
highest iKissdile de^'rce of unrutlled ^ratilication for one and 
all. The scnsualistic TeU'HUts had drawn attention to the 
iinjiulse of s(‘lf-preHervation, to which he trai'ed the emotions, 
thus reoo> 4 ’m/inK their function in the interests of hfo itself, and 
finding'- virtue in the rational perception of what iH useful or 
injurious. The Aristotelian Creuwnint, too, had asserted that 
the dvnainic of life was not th(3 intelliyerice simplicitrr, hut 
rather the soul which know.s and /oee.s, and that, the emotions 
heuijf rooted in tlie hodily frame, moralitv must needs rest upon 
a natural science of the soul ; conduct, in fact, is connecte<l with 
matter, and is (h'pendent upon the natural warmth of (he tem¬ 
perament, and the feelinij^s arising' from it. d/onfa/i/zwalso would 
connect inorahl y with nature, and insists that it is tied to the 
amiplrxions ft iiicUnahons Jiaturellru. 

It w.'iH lUuion who lir.st tried, by the scdentilic 
iiHithod of liistoricul and p.sycholo^ical induction, 
to derive morality from experience, who combined 
it witli tlie natural iinjuilscH, with the lex snitdtis 
an(i the lex eomniunionis, and maintained that the 
emotions must be taken int<i considmation a.sbein^ 
the stimuli of the will, which is the p,iand factor in 
morality. According to ihicoii, the proper function 
of ethics is so to regulate the emotions as to secure 
their obedience to reason, that is, to the law.s uon 
from exjierience, which enable u.s to harmonize the 
interests of s(df-[)reservation with the intiu’csts of 
social life. He thus discriminates the two fumla- 
mental impulses, the self-regarding and the ‘other- 
regarding, which have continued to play their jiart 
in Naturalistic ethics till the [iresent day. 

Hobbes, with his ‘ homo homini lupus,’ emphasized 
the inijuiJseof self-preservation in its most extreme 
form, making it the rationale of the State, whose 
function it is to keep the self-directed impulse 
within bounds. The .social motive, he holds, is not 
irimordial, hut snrings from fear, whii^h, l>egotten 
)y the individual’s desire to protect himself, and 
by his sense of weakness, coni[)(!l8 him to coni- 
jiromise with society. 'I'he State exists for the 
sake of peace and security, wdiich enable the in¬ 
dividual to live according to natuie within tlie 
limits prescrihed hy the law ; in other words, the 
individual, in virtue of that security, should liave 
all the enjoyment the State (;an allow. Hobbes’s 
politics and ethics are thus based uj)on the desire 
of self-preservation and fear—the necessary results 
of the war of each against all others. 

The doctrines of Hobbes form a standing element 
in English Utditarianistn, though the latter lay.sa 
stronger emphasis upon the idea of political liberty. 
Utilitarianism received its classical exjiression from 
the hands of Hentham ; its cardinal [irinciple is the 
greatest possible good for each and all. It bases 
morality upon the jiursuit of happiness, and its 
sole aim is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

In support of his thesis, Bentiiain appeals to psycholog-y ; 
he tests pleasure and pain by reference to differences among 
individuals, os a means of diec'overing rules by which pleasure 
may lie moat efTcidively secured and pain avoided, and thereby 
the highest possible amount of happiness obtained. Tiiese rules 
attain to universal validity by means of the various sanctions 
—the natural, that of public opinion, the politic.aI, and the 
religious—the authority of which, again, is derived from the 
pleasures or pains associated respectively with obedience or dis¬ 
obedience to tiie rules tiieinselves. Thus pleasure and pain, 
hope and fear, are made tiie motives for the olwervance of the 
very rules of conduct which are designed to secure the greatest 
pleasure. Here tnorahty becomes a doctrine of prudence—the 
art of calculating the greatest happiness. 

A simpler and less artilicial form of the theory 
that the ethical motive is formed by the pleasures 
and pains connected with the instinct of self- ■ 


preservation is fouiul in the doctrine that un¬ 
restricted comnetition always gives the victory to 
the littcst, and that, accordiiigdy, moral {irogre.ss 
is the result of natural selection. For, alter all, 
it is the instinct of .sclf-[)re.scrvatioii which pro¬ 
duces that .struggle for exis(enc(3 in which the 
strongest survive. The dynamic of social progre.ss 
is thus found in the desire for pov er. 

Another form of naturalistic ethics Avould found 
morality upon a combination of self-love with the 
soridl instinet—n favourite re.souice with the 
Scottish School, who, after the examjile of Cumber¬ 
land and others, put natural benevolence on a 
level with seltishriess. According to the Scottish 
School, moral goodness springs from benevolence 
—the symjuithtdic impulse—which produces the 
immediate rctlex-fceling of a})probation. 

Thisprinciple hold^ a special ydai’e in tiie (heoru's of Uutchfsnn, 
Hume, and Adam Smith. Morality rentu upon .sympatliy— 
Kjniimtiiy firHt of all witii one’s own motives; itj is really tiie 
retrilaitive impuise—whether in tiie form of gratitude or of re- 
3 enge—that we commend. Similarly, the svmpaliictic emo¬ 
tion ha8 to do with those who come into active relatmns with 
us. Tlie immediate emotlonal judgment a.ssumes in paiticiilar 
cases an etliii'a! character, and is formulated m geiicial rules. 
Of decisive importance for morality are tiiose .s\mpatlictic 
emotions vvhiiTi are designed to temper the others, part w'lilarly 
liope and fear. Hume traces national ciiaracter, hoe of fame, 
and the imitative faculty to svinpatiiy, and he likevMse regards 
custom and tradition as evpre.s'sioms of the syiiipathv thatsul>- 
sists between siu'cessivo geiu'rations. The State, too, owes its 
existence to 8ym))athy--to the sense of a common weal ; and 
to custom, in the foi in of loyalty to the laws and the authorities. 

Ibit, just as H()l)b('s \va.s unahle to igiioie the 
.social factor in molality, so (hose who grouml 
(heir ethics upon sympathy cannot leave the pun'ly 
individual intciest out of account; and thus, v liile 
.sympatliy with what produces the good or c\il of 
others is the determinative facdor, stress is also laid 
upon the satisfaction exjimimiced hy the individual 
who yicld.s him.self to that sympathy. 

Herbert Spencer, too, places altruism, which rests upon the 
HOi'ial impulse, above egomm, though from a somewhat (litreront 
ooint of view, asserting that man, after long experience and 
yy means of the discipline which connec'ts pleasure and jvaiii 
vvuth the growth of the somal and sympathetic propensities, 
finally comes to see that, by aiming'- at the good of others and 
the common good, he really serves his own end.s IxAter than hy 
indulging his egoistic imjmlses. J. S. Mill also makes happi¬ 
ness the leading principle of his ethii's, and lays the chief 
einpha.sis upon the adjustment of the individual inlero.st to 
the social. Helvetius, one of the French represeMlatives of the 
ethics of emotion, called attention to tlio fact that in (,he last 
resort it is self-love whu'h prompts us to act, for ihe common 
good—though in such manner that we comhine jirivate with 
public ends. Man, indolent by naHire, is roused to a sense of 
personal Intere.st only hy passion, and it is, therefore, of import¬ 
ance that the higher passions Ik* regulated hy habit, and that, 
in particular, the State, by its appeal to ple.asure and pain, shall 
mould them, and by its discipline counteract the w'ork of chance. 
Ilolbach {SystCme de la nature, believes that reason is 

nothing hut the capacity for selecting the pa-ssions which coiiduco 
to happiness. At a later period Comte, Taine, and Littr^ IkihoA 
ethics upon the principle that the sympathetic impulse of 
altruism ought to prevail over egoism, thus emphasizing, in 
contrast to the Knghsh view, the ascendancy of the social over 
the individual factor. Feuerbach likewise held that morality 
reposes upon thede.sire of happiness, upon a reconciliation of the 
claims of the I and the 77ir)?/. (‘Tuisin’). The pessimistically 
tinged theory of .VcAopmAaiwr—practically that of Buddhism 
also—which regards pity os the source of morality, may be 
classed as a variety of the ‘ sympathetic ’ hypothesis. 

{d) In sharp antithesis to the foregoing views 
stands Rationalistic ethics, which would reduce 
the emotions to their lovve.st level. Hut if tlie 
ethics of emotion cannot entirely dispense with 
the intellect, neither can the Rationalistic school 
disregard feeling ; for it is a fact of everyday 
ibservation that emotion is controlled only by 
motion, and that the will is never moved by pure 
eason alone. 

Spinoza and Kant may be taken a.8 representatives 
f this Rationalistic view. Spinoza sets out from 
self-conservation. The absolute Substance, with 
ts attributes of thought and extension, is some¬ 
thing active, and the various modes share, and 
maintain their existence, in this activity ; in so 
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far, however, as these inodes are finite, they are 
wron^dit uj)on by others, and suffer. To tliis 
suffering curreH})ond confused ideas, imaginations; 
and from tliese jiroceed the perverted emotions that 
rest u})on the (‘rrors of an understanding subject 
to suffering. The })rimary affections are pleasure, 
pain, and, in relation to the future, desire, ihiin 
we associate with some external arrest of jiower ; 
pleasure, with an increment. Hut we judge things 
wrongly, in so far as we regard them from our own 
restricted point of view. Spinoza gives a magnificent 
exposition of the way in which the various affections 
are derived from the primary forms—by their 
relations (dther to time, to their respective objects, 
or to each other. The characteristic idea of this 
deduction is that, when man is under the inexor¬ 
able control of the affections which may co-exist 
in a state of strife, he is in a condition of servi¬ 
tude. Accordingly, these affections are without 
value for moral ends, and must be cast aside. 
This is a(;comi)lished when we regard all things 
sub s^pcA'ie cptrrnitotis, by means of the amor 
Dei intcllectudlis, the adeijuate ideas which dis¬ 
solve the imaginations, and the activity of our 
rational essence, as directed u]»on the passions. 
'I'lie true good does not war against happiiu\ss ; it 
shares in the active self-consei vation of (Jod, and 
reveals itself as creative intelligence. In this 
activity man is satisfied and blessed ; he has the 
arquiescentia in scipso, and its concomitant 
Jiilaritas, Spinoza thus excludes the affections in 
so far as they rest on sutiering, and will re< ogniz< 
only the happy consciousness that is bound up 
w'ith the soul’s own pure activity. So long as man 
is subject to the domination of the afl’ec.tions, it is 
widl for him, in the interests of society, to let the 
more harmful be kept in check by the less harmful ; 
as, for instance, when the State resorts to the fear 
of punishment, or concedes a partial indulgem^e 
to tne less noxious affections, in order to counter¬ 
act a greater danger by a less. The ethical view, 
however, goes deeper ; it has regard only to the 
pure activity of the soul, with its attendant blessed¬ 
ness. According to Spinoza, therefore, the essential 
constituent of morality is the subjection of the 
affections to the authority of reason, which frees 
itself from the imaginations and keeps watch upon 
their inner movements. It is unnecessary to point 
out how closely he is allied to the Stoics. 

The ethics of Kant, based upon the autonomy 
of the a priori practical reason, sets asiile everj 
motive which springs from inclination and passion 
The only true ethical motive is reverence for tin 
moral law. Kant’s aversion to desire is such as 
lays him open to the charge of dualism, and give, 
an ascetic character to his ethical teaching. Or 
analysis of this reverence for the law, however, we 
find that the element of feeling is by no nn^anr 
ignored. For, according to Kant, the moral lav 
ought to kindle our hearts to a nobler jileasure 
imbuing us with a true pride in the majesty of ou’ 
practical reason, while also humbling us for ou 
shortcomings. It is, in fact, this inner discor< 
which gives rise to the sense of reverence foi’ th 
law. Further, in the Critique of Judgment, Kan 
assigns an even more important function to emotion 
basing the resthetic judgment upon a spontaneou: 
feeling, which he holds to be purely intellectual in 
character. This msthetic judgment of emotion, 
again, with its claim to universality, he regards a^ 
preparatory to morality, as it habituates us to tin 
love of the beautiful apart from any sensuous in 
terest, and even to admire the sublime in oppositior 
to any such interest. 

A corresponding intellectual interpretation of morality was 
upheld in England by C^Ldworth and Clarke, who take thcii 
sUnd upon the intrinsic necessity of the moral relationships 
According to Clarke, there exist eternal, unchangeable, an 


ationally instituted laws of rightcouHness, equity, goodness 
•nd t ruth, which, like Kant, he combines with the idea of tutu ’ 
trihution. 

(c) Synthetic or Mediating ethics.-~\i\ Enghtnd, 
lowever, the representatives of an a priori Ra- 
doiial ethics are eclipsed by those who would 
ombine rea.son and emotion, of whom the most 
lutstaiiding is Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury goes 
jack to a ‘ moral sense’—a feeling of self-approval 
ivhich attaches to the eqtiipoise between seltish- 
less and benevolence. When this equipoise, this 
liner adjustment, with its accompanying sense of 
■satisfaction, becomes the object of thought, a judg- 
lent of ajqiroval is the result. In the harmony 
f our being, therefore, wo discover an ideal of 
perfection, which, as appro[)riate to our nature, 
also involves a state of ha[){>iness. Religion, too, 
is estimated according lo its cajiacity of strength¬ 
ening or weakening our moral foldings. The L)eity, 
being immanent in Nature, is the souri;e of that 
“osmic harmony whicli tinds an echo in our 
noral constitution. In fact, pliilosophy itself, 
acconling to Shaftcsbuiy, is a passion tor all that 
is good and beautiful. We aie always seeking 
for unity and articulation amidst the manifold, 
ami it is likewise tluise that w(.' aspiie to in the 
moral ti<dd especially in the sphere of our emo¬ 
tions. W(‘ ought neveu to be moved to action 
save i)y biclinations that are worthy of the good 
disposition, and tire at the same time in har¬ 
mony wit it the system of w hich we form a part. 
Hence the piopensities which make for the good 
of the whole sliould restrain those that are self- 
centred, since our individual good is involved in 
the general good. It is love, it is enthusiasm for 
the good, tliat elevates man ; the enjoyment of 
love and friendship is really a participation in 
the harmony of the universe. Shaftesbury was 
wholly optimistic, believing, as he did, in a world- 
soul that works towards universal harmony and 
animates mankind. As against the sensualistic 
tendencies of his time, he speaks in the name 
of the rational, insisting upon harmony and unity, 
and yet not repudiating the allections, without 
which a moral life is, as he thinks, imjiossible. 

While IShaftesbury holds strongly to the con¬ 
viction that virtue is the manifestation of what 
is good in us. Price w'ould rather emphasize the 
idea of duty. The latter derives morality from 
the lu imordial consciousness of obligation, and thus 
makes it its own sup[)ort; it is not to be traced 
to states of feeling, since these are always con¬ 
trolled by reason. But though the ethical rests 
ui)on the rational, yet its operation is so far 
conditioned by emotion—by a lively spontaneous 
feeling that gives intensity to the process of 
rational intuition. 

The intuitive Scottish School likewise founds mo¬ 
rality upon immediate rational percetition. Thus 
Dugald Stewart delines the ethical as a tendency 
—now become a principle—to act under the au¬ 
thority of conscience. ^I’lie moral can be appre¬ 
hended only by a direct intuition in conscience. 
Pity and sympathy lend support to this intuition, 
and beget an inclination to follow the lead of 
conscience. A similar attempt to conjoin rational 
intuition wdth emotion was made by James Mac- 
kintosh, who held that feelings of pleasure and 
displeasure in matters of character, so far as these 
feelings become springs of action, are given in 
conscience, which contains the norm for our con¬ 
duct, and which is perfected by a process of re¬ 
flexion that clarilies these immediate judgment! 
of feeling; while, again, the natural altruistic 
tendencies urge us to obey the behests of the inner 
monitor. 

In Germany the endeavour to bring the emo¬ 
tions within the scope of ethical rationalism has 
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been made in various wavs by Leibniz, Schiller, 
J. G. Fichte, Herbart, Schleiennacher, and otlicrs. 

Like Shaftesbury, Leihnii is an optimist, 
mild view of evil. He believes in the pre-esUbhabcd har¬ 
mony of the monads, the hijfhest of whu'h, since they <an 
increase the intelligence which constitutes their nature, are 
capable of development. Each intelligent monad amis ac 
perfection, at becoming an increasingly clear and rich re¬ 
flexion of the world. Moreover, each will have regard to the 
others; each will rejoice in its own self-preservation only a» 
It yields itself to the social Impulse—the craving for the uni¬ 
versal, for the all, for the hannony of love. This longing exista 
in every rational being, and is rooted in the nature of the 
universe. In this wav Leihni* combines the natural and 
rational desire for perfection with the desire for happiness 
The two are not at variance, for the intelligent monads cAiinot 
attain happiness save in harmony with all. Reason is thus in 


We come, flnoHv, to SckleUnnaeher, who still more pointedly 
combines the rational theory of ethice, uj a spec illative science, 
with the natural life as a whole and with the emotions. We 
see this in his general definition of ethics as the science whose 
task It is to exhibit the action of reason upon man's nature ; in 
his derivation of all the natural endowinenU, all the psychical 
faculties of man, from that action ; in the emnhasis he lays 
upon natural individuality ; and in his doctrine of (roo<i8, 
which makes human nature the symbol or organ of reason. 
In mrticular, we see it in the position which he concedes to 
feeling and the emotions; witness the fact that, in the main 
he traces religion itself to feeling. Nevertheless, he too lays 
It down that the emotions must not of themselves stimu¬ 
late to action ; the feelings must be controlled by reason, and 
should act mcrelv as indicators {Anxexger) for our knowledge 
i)f particular moral Usks. After all, however, hs is as little dis- 
fKised to repress the emotions as to repress human nature itself. 
Emotion itself must become the organ of the ethical. Schleier- 


fiill accord with the natural impulses, and both work into each niacher expressly op[>o8e8 the Stoic OMfAia, and holds with 

other s hands in the ethical sphere. Even the endeavour after Schiller that virtue show's itself in the utility with which 

iierfection hclonging, as it does, to the verj nature of spiritual the emotions are put into requisition. Thus he refuses to 
beings, is' hound up with pleasure. The feeling of perfec- identify chastity with apathia, and mairitains that, while 

tion, or rather of advance towards perfection—for we never sensual gratification should never be a motive /vr #e, It is not 

get beyond the process—is the highest pleasure; it is the joy to be disi'arded ; it comes to its natural right when permeated 
of enhancing our own being; but along with this personal by the spiritual, i'atience, too, is something more than 
progress must always go a development of our interest in the apathia towards unpleasant ex|>enence8. Such experiences 
good of others, since that is the only way in which we can cannot be allowed to stimulate the senses to Inde^iendent 
become clear and truthful mirrors of the world. Self-love and action, hut ought rather to prompt men to manifest their moral 


become clear and truthful mirrors of the world. Self-love and 
love to others are (jUite comjiatible, and each is rooted in our 
rational constitution. Clearness of knowledge gives us in¬ 
sight into our own nature, and teaches us how to set our 
various emotions in right and natural relations by cultivating 
a stable disjvosition of lieart a]ipropnate to our nature, and by 
Buhonhnatiu^i the momentary pr(>m})t)nf!B of feeling to that 
permanent (lunlity of eoni which lays hold u}*on the /nghest. 
The possibility of this is gi\en in our nature, which ever [iresses 
towards a universal harmony ; and it is the part of religion, as 
faith in the pre-established harmony of the world, to reduce 
the discordant elements to unity. 

Schiller also, following the lead of the am’ients, intones the 
inner harmony of rea.son and sense. Obedience to reason 
must be amalgamated with joy. Sensuous desire must reUiin 
its function in the moral field ; sense adds to the mten^iity of 
the ethical factor. Here, in fact, emotion is u(ili/e<l as a 
means of deepening the inoijil law ; reason exeroises her author¬ 
ity so mfalhbl} that she can safely admit the feelings to a 
giibsidiarv place in the ethical life. This condition is reali/od 
in the refined soul, while the truly noble spirit can adjust the 
claims of the soiisumis and the moral in such a way as to make 
manifest the ahsokitc superiority of reason to sense. 

Of Fichte also it may he said that, though hi.s ethii'S is of an 
entirely rationalistic CA.st, he does not take up so rigid an 
attitude towards desire as did ICini.. He insi.sts iijion the 
free acfivity of reason, and the transformation of aiithorit)' 
into liberty, into the spontaneity of intelligence By treating i 
our nature, however, as the material of duty, he is able not 
only to set forth a profusion of goods as the fruit of human < 
activity, but also, by bringing into prominence the creative ] 
aspect of the moral character—its power of original produc- j 
tion—to find a jilace for emotion in the moral realm. He 
recognizes a feeling of freedom and love, which, with the ^ 
Impulse of reason, furnishes a motive for conduct. Although f 
we cannot on any account let pleasure have the last word, \ 
yet the complex of impulse and feeling in our nature forms 
the ‘material of duty.’ In point of fact, Nature herself has J 
made provision for the ethical life ; thus, the distinction of sex T 
is the necessary antecedent of the family, and the hereditary p 
resemblance between child and parent is the postulate of all i 
fruitful education. Fichte does Justice to indn idualit v and , 
its aspirations by his demand that every one should t.ike up 
his peculiar ethical call with the insight of gennns, and choose a 
his profession freely; as also by tracing conjugal love, especi- H 
ally on the w’oman’s side, to an act of willing surrender. 

hetbarf, Uio, unites emotion and reason. To bt'gin with, 
he deduces five ethical ideasi from our judgments of pleasure i<J 
or displeasure regarding relations of will. These five are J\ 
inner freedom, perf(*ctiun, benevolence, justice, and ecjuity. i- 
He docs not regard these relations of will as being even 
qualitatively free from emotion. But in the same wav the 
ideas which are connected w'ith the relations of individual ut 
wills have as their correlatives the various 'systems’ of |jj 
society; for example, the administrative system corrcnpond.s 
to benevolence, the system of culture to peifection-fhe 
highest possible development of every capacity ; and spirit- V’f 
ualized society-—as presenting a great harmonious whole in jij 
W'bich the indiv idual as well as the various syatein.s are art icu- 
latcd in porfei'L unity—to inner freedom. Here Herbart formu- 
lates, in contrast wutb Kant, an ideal doctrine of goo<l8 which 1^^- 
has in view the highest good of each and all in its harmonious tii 
embodiment. If he thus gives prominence to the aesthetic 
view, he also explains that other pleasurable feelings maybe jt, 
enjoyed in the spiritualized society. He is not so far from the L’ 
Scottish School. Moreover, he is at pains to show how the 
psychological mechani.s’iii nmy he enlistcfl in the servu-eof these j-oi 
ideas, namely, by so iil-ilizing all educational resources in their 
favour as to enable them to expel tlie antagonistic states of 
mind—feelings or motives—and permanently to maintain the 
upper hand. 


refinement. In a word, Schleiernmt'her desiderates tJie moral 
beaiitv which appears when the emotions are brought into 
harmony w'ith the moral character, and work congenially in 
the service of the moral reason. Again, while he will not 
allow the attainment of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
to rank as an inde^umdeiit moral end, yet—mure jiarticularly 
in Ins FhnWtan hlhics—he regards serenity of .soul, the bliss 
that ulUiehe.s to the Christian eonseiousness of Cod, hs yielding 
a motive iur cowdwcV Tlu« <tuae accords, moreover, wit/i 
the standpouit of his Philosophical Kthhs, in which he even 
describes re.ason as a creative energy wIik h is combined with 
pleasure with a view to action. In his .MonoUejues he ha<i 
already spoken with enlhusia.sm of the ethical genius of the 
individual who spends himself and all he has in the service of 
the commuiiity. 


1 Herbart’s five Ideas are connected with Whewell’s 

axioms.’ 


r- Summary .—The antitlicsis between uUional 
“ anil etnotiiinal ethics is of outstanding import- 
e Jiix’e for the derelo/nnent of etliiciil flieoiics. 
e 'i’liose who lind tiu; basis of nioialitv in H*ason 
filoiie insist most strenuously ujum tlie imiuuta- 
I hility of ethical pjinei|>Ies. Such is the case 
! with Greek intellcctualist etliics throughout, os 
well as with the modern ratiomilistic schools of 
Sjiinoza, Clarke, and Kant, d'he same holds good 
of those who iin<l the ethical fouiidfilion in the 
Deity, and who place tlie emotiotrs of hope and 
fear in the service of His rstfihli.sliod laws. But 
the case is completely altered w him moi.ality is 
founded upon tlie emotions. Heie, in jilace of 
iminutahle norin.s lixed in reason, we liiid the 
psychological investigation of the origin of mo¬ 
rality. To sjieak of an nncluingeahle moral law 
now becomes a mere irrelevancy, .since moral law 
has no unconditional validity, hut merely sliows 
how the desire for luipniriess may best he siitisliml, 
und how private or |Mihlic good may he most ellec- 
tivoly furthere<l. '1 he emotions dejicnd ufion the 
external ever-elmnging world, linding their sutis- 
iaction in it alone, or, ut leust, not upuit from it. 
An ethical do<drine whicli is founded u[)ori emo¬ 
tion has, therefore, never more than a relative 
valulity, and sucli injunctions as it gives apply 
only to jiarticular circumstance.s. d'lie naturalistic 
theory must, accordingly, have regard to the vari¬ 
ous forms of the moral consciousness, and must in- 
ve.stigate that consciousm^ss jisycliologically and 
lii.storically both in its origin and in its variations, 
yet without ever reaching an absolutely valid moral 
law. For happiness can never get b(wond the rela¬ 
tive, as is shown by I'higlish and French Eudie- 
monism, and, most clearly of all, by Bentham’s 
Utilitarianism. 

It is a diflerent matter when rational ethics gives 
recognition also to the emotional side of human 
nature. Here, on tlie one liand, the unconditional 
character of morality is upludd ; while, on the 
other, the way in which the moral law is actually 
and concretely realized is not always the same. 
This suggests the idea of a historical jirogress, 
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and thus arises the problem of how to harmonize, 
hy a process of moral development, the whole 
natural endowment of impulse and feeling with 
reason. Accordingly, we find Schleiermacher 
maintaining that ethics must lay down the base¬ 
lines of the philosophy of history ; but it was 
pre-eminently Hegel who gave currency to the 
idea of development, viewing the whole process 
of history as the evolution of reason. Though 
he gave, it is true, an intellectual interpretation 
of Nature, regarding it merely as a stadium 
of the Idea (a view which, of course, does not 
concern us here), he nevertheless distinguishes 
between Nature and Spirit in concreto, and sees 
the consummation of ethics neither in a natural 
Eudremonism nor in the Kantian Rationalism, but 
in Slttlichkeit, ‘established observance,’ in which 
the antithesis between Nature and Spirit is recon¬ 
ciled, i.e. raised to a higher unity. If, according 
to Hegel, reason realizes itself in the State, yet he 
does not regard civic life as incom])atible with the 
community of feeling, i.e. marriage ; or with the 
community of interests and its com[dex of needs ; 
or with the community of citizenship, or, in fact, 
with any jiarticular relationship of the individual 
life that is partly conditioned by emotion ; on the 
contrary, he fmcls a place for all of these, just as 
he linds the characteristic feature of the (Jhiistiaii 
})eri()d in the fact that it gives due recognition to 
the interests of the individual and his desire for 
haj>piness. The course of history shows us that 
the (endency to combine the rational an<l tin; 
emotional aspects of morality is constantly gain¬ 
ing ground. 

II. Analysis and exposition. remains 
to consitler the nature of the emotions and tlieir 
varieties, as a step towards inquiring how we are 
to estimate them ethically and to utilize them in 
practice. 

I. Nature and structure of the emotions. —What 
are the emotions ? It is safe to say, for one thing, 
that they belong not to the theoretical but to the 
practical, side of our psychical life ; not to thought 
or imagination,^ but to feeling and volition In 
what respects, then, do they dill'er from feelings 
and volitions, seeing that they are not identical 
with either, but rather form a connecting link 
between them ? The emotions often arise as im¬ 
mediate reactions ujmn particular feelings. Rut 
such immediate and instantaneous reactions may, 
by dint of repetition, superinduce a permanent 
condition. Anger, for instance, is a transitory 
state, but there is also an irascible disposition, i.e. 
a [)ropensity to react in an angry way. Accord¬ 
ingly, the manner in which the .subject reacts 
upon his feelings will be determined by his peculiar 
nature, his temperament, or his peculiar blend of 
temperaments, by character, sex, etc.—in a wor<l, 
by his individuality, which, again, is modified by 
his family, national, or racial type. Moreover, 
this individual disposition is by no means limited 
to one’s natural constitution ; it may be acquired 
—a fact that underlies the plasticity of the emo¬ 
tions. But, while the emotions are thus reactions 
upon feeling, we must not forget that there are 
also moods of feeling, involving a permanent 
tendency towards certain forms of action ; and 
these moods must likewise be reckoned amongst 
the emotions. 

The emotions have often been called passions, 
and traced back to ‘ sudering ’ (passio) ; here, 
again, we must bear in mind that such suffering is 
not always momentary, and that the influence of 
an object may last beyond the period of direct 
stimulus. Here the influence is really that of 
tlie representation of the object; and in this case 

1 Ima^nation, of course, may influence our emotional life 
indirecUp. 
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the imagination works towards the expansion and 
intensification of the emotion ; and, indeed, may 
become so liabituated to represent certain objects 
as to produce fixed ideas, which, again, by becom¬ 
ing fused together with the feelings that evoke 
them and the volitions that issue from them, may 
act as a permanent stimulus to the emotions. 

1 he emotions have also been frequently identi 
tied with the impulses ; but impulse is really a 
mode of the will, and may eitlior sjuing from the 
nature common to man or be tim rt'sultant of a 
long series of volitions, which, gathering strength 
by hereditary tiansmission, at length her.omo 
established in the later generation. Thus, for 
instance, the desire of fame and of power, in their 
nobler forms at least, seems to presu])j)os.8 a .social 
life of .some permanence, and a certain degree of 
culture. Impulse a.> such, however, is not emo¬ 
tion ; rather it becomes emotion only when the 
object t(' which it is directed ail’ect# the feeling, 
ami proLipts the will to act, riiis is what takes 
place in partiv iilar instances ; hut, has been said, 
the object m.»,y be so pt rsi dently ])iesent to the 
mind as to give a sustained tone to the feelings, 
which, ag;nn, gives a dehnite bias to the will. 
'I'he emolions, then, are distinguished from spon¬ 
taneous ii. pulses by the fact that they are trace¬ 
able !o '■ impression, or feiding, and emerge 
as a tend :icy to react upon this stimulus. We 
may say, i’ ueiore, that the emotions are com¬ 
binations o leading with movements or acts of 
w'ill, and tnat they may have either a transitorj 
or a lasting character, according as they are im¬ 
mediate reactions upon a delinite object, or upon 
habitual states of the soul whiidr rest ujion a more 
or less persistent combination of feeling and voli¬ 
tion ; these, in turn, dejiending upon the object 
ati'ecl ing the soul. Moreover, it goes without say¬ 
ing that these habitual states may find vent in 
momentary outhuists. 

d’hen we must ahso distinguish between the 
momentary strength of an emotion and its dur- 
abieness. An emotion may be strong for the 
moment, but have no persisteiu'e, as, e.g., when it 
is evoked by a merely passing stimulus from the 
object; and, conversely, an emotion may never 
manifest anything like intensity, and may yet 
work all the more pertinaciously ; comjiarc, for 
instance, an angry outbreak with cool, calculated 
hate. 

2. Varieties of emotion.—The emotions exhibit 
a multitude of variations, quite apart from the 
distinction between transience and permanence. 
Thus, the feeling and its accomji.anying tendency 
to react may, as called forth by the object, be one 
either of pleasure or of pain. If pleasurable, the 
motive will be one of synqiathy with the object; 
if jiainful, one of antipathy. 'I’lien the emotions 
may be cla.ssilied with rcderence to time—according 
as they are related to the i)ast, the present, or the 
future. In connexion with the past, pain produce.s 
repentance, while pleasure brings satisfaction, 
with a wish for renewal of the conditions; and 
either of these, again, may be transitory or endur¬ 
ing. Rleasure in regard to the present calls fortli 
desire ; wdiile pain arouses aversion, or, in a more 
intense form, anger. Pleasure in regard to the 
future becomes hope, with the inclination to make 
the thing hoped for a reality ; pain in relation to 
the future becomes fear, with the inclination to 
obviate or ward ol! the thing feared. Obviously 
these emotions may also vary in intensity, i.e. 
they are susceptible of quantitative ditierentia- 
tion. Rut these quantitative diti’erences must not 
be confounded with ditierences which dejiend upon 
whether a man is by the bent of his mind stronger 
in feeling than in will-power, or vice versa. Should 
feeling predominate, then, e.g., repentance will he 
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Dot 80 much a motive prompting a change of wil 
for the better as a sentimental regret, wliich, a; 
it inhibits the will, has an enfeebling ettect; simi 
larly, contentment will degenerate into luxuriou: 
remembrance, instead of inciting the will to hold 
fast in the present bv what the past has given. 
If volition, however, be the stronger, the reverse 
will be the case. Moreover, pleasure and pain 
may, so far as their inlluence on the will is con¬ 
cerned, become (inito neutral, and less dependent 
upon time-diirerences; desire will then become 
love, and aversion hate. Again, all these modi 
lications of emotion may be further diflerentiatec 
by referen(;e to the kind of object that excites 
them. Thus, feeling in passing over to volition 
will always be initially a feeling of self, a feeling 
of excitation ; but this feeling of self may be of 
very dillerent kinds. In the first place, one may 
be atlected either in body or in soul. But the 
bodily frame itself has difleront aspects; there is 
the need, for instance, of self-preservation, or of 
preserving one’s peculiar type. Should it be 
allected by a corresponding body, a fresh group of 
emotions displays itself, associated with fooa or 
sex. When rellexion has been sufficiently de¬ 
veloped to raise a man above mere momentary 
sensations, he will desire permanently satisfying 
objects ; the sexual impulse will become love, ana 
hunger will be transformed into the desire for 
oossesaions sufficient to satisfy permanently his 
lodily needs. The latter emotion may likewise 
vary as one washes to use, to preserve, or to 
augment one’s property. Prodigality, niggardli¬ 
ness, and avarice have their source here ; but also 
liberality, thrift, and diligence. It is personal dif¬ 
ferences alone which prompt one man to liberality 
or pro<ligality, another to thrift or niggardliness, 
anil a third to avarice or diligence. 

Again, the aflective state of the mind has to do 
with its relations to other minds. The fundamental 
fact is that the mind is influenced by others in such 
a w'ay as to experience pleasure or pain, and thus 
arises sympathy or antipathy. Sympathy and 
antipathy also involve the feeling of self, spring¬ 
ing respectively from the sense of being attracted 
or repelled by others, according as tlie imi>res- 
sions which are received work upon the will in a 
])leasurablo or a painful manner. Here, also, of 
course, individuality counts for much. Further, 
we must take into consideration whether sym¬ 
pathy or anti})athy in regard to another is aroused 
by his personality as a whole or only by certain 
aspects thereof—some being attractive, others 
repellent; in the latter case we have an unstable 
emotion, one vacillating between sympathy and 
antipathy. Once more, from the HyTn})atnetic emo¬ 
tion, so lar, at least, as it rests upon the conscious¬ 
ness of others’ equality with ourselves, springs 
the desire to recompense. Should another allbrd 
us pleasure, we incline to return the favour: this 
is gratitude. But should he pain us by doing us 
a disadvantage, the result is the feeling of revenge. 
A further principle of division might be found in 
the question whether our sympathy and antipathy 
relate to individuals or to communities. 

Finally, a man’s sympathy or antipathy may 
either be such that his thoughts dwell most upon 
his own pleasure or pain ; or such that the feeling 
for others predominates in his mind. In the former 
instance, he will be syni|)athetically moved to¬ 
wards another only in so far as the experience is 
absolutidy free of pain, and, in fact, when the 
sympathy itself affords pleasure. In the second 
case, he is so much at one with the other as to 
enter into his feelings. The former kind of sym¬ 
pathy goes no further than a man’s own advantage, 
changing even to antipathy when that disappears. 
He really seeks his own ativancement in his recog¬ 


nition of the other; his authority over the other 
will enhance his sense of his own power. The 
desire for glory or power rests upon a sympathy 
of this sort, wdiich vanishes whenever the other 
ceases duly to respond. Such sympathy may in 
an extreme case manifest itself as compassion, 
for this is, of course, directed upon sufl'ering, 
which, however, should properly arouse antipathy. 
Compassion is, in fact, a sympathetic antii)athy. 
But the sympathy wall at once become something 
else if the others feeling causes me discomfort. 
Indeed, if I am pained in anyway while another is 
pleased, there may emerge antii)athy tow^ards him 
in the form of ill-will and envy ; and, if I am in 
any degree inferior to him, my antipathy may 
show itself in a desire to disparage ; wdiile, again, 
if I am conscious of my merits in comparison with 
him, the result wall bo pride. 

It is otherwise if I can enter into the feelings 
of another. I then recognize his superior merits 
(should these exist), and in the frank admission 
of them I have a feeling of admiration—something 
higher, that is to say, than a recognition wdiose 
aim is merely to have oneself recognized, to use 
another as a means to one’s own glory. Simi¬ 
larly, I can now regard another’s detects or mis¬ 
fortunes with pity, which disposes me to help in 
amending his defects or alleviating his misfortunes. 
I’hcse two kinds of sympathy may also manifest 
them.selves when two individuals fix upon a single 
object, w'hich one alone can have. If the feeling 
of self prevails, jealousy will arise ; if sympathy 
predominates, the one individual will be ready to 
renounce for the other’s sake. Again, however, 
one may have a very weak or a very strong feel- 
'ng of self-reliance. If the former, there wall 
3inerge a tendency to Ixdittle one’s own merits 
n conqiarison with another’s—the sympathetic 
miotion of self-abasement, w’hich often ajipears as 
sensitiveness. Very dillenmt is the emotion which 
irises when sympathy is associated wdtli self- 
confidence. In this association the self-confidence 
may be by no means insignificant in itself, as, e.g^., 
'lII nenevolence, which in no way implies uncer¬ 
tainty as to one’s own merits, or any inclination 
to self-di8j)aragement. Similarly, a self-esteem in 
reference to others may not leiid to conceit and 
ambition, when a man desires to convince others 
if his own merits without seeking to underrate 
theirs. 

There may thus be an extraordinary variety 
amongst the emotions. F’or the sake of coni[)lete- 
ness, w^e may also note that one emotion may 
restrain another, either for a time or permanently. 
Desire of power or of fame, for example, may keep 
Mie appetites in abeyance. Similarly, certain enio 
ions may coalesce and thereby strengthen each 
other ; thus, revenge may join hands with envy, 
domineering with })ride, or greed with ill-wall. 

j. Moral value of the emotions.—What ethical 
/alue shall we set upon the emotions? Are they 
imply evil, or partly good and partly evil, or, 
again, are they in themselves morally colourless, 
but, like other faculties of the mind, capable of 
being made subservient to the moral life ? These 
questions find various answers. Naturalistic ethicR 
must necessarily regard the emotions as morally in- 
difi'erent: they exist before morality. On this view, 
it is the psychological mechanism w^hich gaadually 
secures an adjustment among the conflicting enio- 
ions. We learn by experience, it is said, even in 
'ur own interests, to prefer the other-regarding im- 
(ulses to the self-regarding, the permanent to the 
ransient, the spiritual to the corporeal. By 
ormulatiiig rules in virtue of our faculty of abs¬ 
traction, it is said, we set up a standard by which 
-he emotions are consciously valued, and a choice 
-niongst them consciously made ; all this, how- 
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ever, has meanwliile been done, unconseiously, 
by our psychulo^dcal meeluinism. The result is 
called the moral standard ; though, in point of fact, 
what we so designate is only a hngerpost point¬ 
ing to the greatest possible advantage. But this 
theory, according to which the choice amongst our 
emotions is really made for us in experience—the 
understanding merely deducing the laws from the 
facts—is founded upon error. For, if the psy¬ 
chological medianism establishes a certain hier¬ 
archy among the emotions by natural selection, 
we have not really transcended egoism at all. 
For, even if the egoistic emotion is overpowered 
by the altruistic, it is simply because, as a matter 
of experience, the former fares all the better 
thereby. In reality, therefore, it is not so 
overpowered ; on the contrary, the psychological 
mechanism is actually guided by it. Along this 
line, therefore, no genuine adjustment can ever 
be arrived at. The truth is, moral life begins only 
when the understanding forms universal laws, 
when the diflerence between the ideal, the 
‘ ought,’ the law, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the actual condition of things is first real¬ 
ized. Then there a{)pear8 sometliing ncWy viz. 
the craving of our nature for unity, which the 
adjustment made by our psycihological mechanism 
cannot satisfy. Such aajustment, in fact, will 
always be precarious, as the egoistic emotions will 
ever and anon break out in spite of all our altru¬ 
ism. The desire for unity, however, spontaneously 
presses towards harmony and activity ; while, on 
the contrary, the emotions arc unstable, and, being 
stimulated by external objects, liave no true s[)on- 
taneity, and always end in mere enjoyment, mere 
passivity. 

Hence we need not wonder that the naturalistic 
theory has been challenged again and again by 
a rigid and one-sided rationalism, which will coun¬ 
tenance no rule in the moral realm exce])t that of 
reason alone, and spurns the emotions as some¬ 
thing irrational. But this standpoint is shown 
by history to be untenable. The Stoics were 
compelled to abandon the rigorism of their 
and to concede that in some degree even tlie wise 
man feels })ain—though he does not allow himself 
to be mastered by it—and that he too may have 
evirdOeia, such as good-will and joy. Further, the 
Stoics doubted whether the life of the wise man 
were meanwhile possible, and spoke of an approxi¬ 
mation merely, in which a man should be im¬ 
mune from diseases of the spirit, but not free from 
emotion. Spinoza also, while discarding the emo¬ 
tions, was unable to regard them as otlier than a 
necessary product of the natura natural a ; and 
Kant came at length to the conclusion that the 
propensities are not evil in themselves, just as in 
the sphere of the beautiful and the sublime he 
recognizes a certain mutual relationship between 
the sensuous and the spiritual. 

If the moral reason, then, cannot be merely the 
inductive reading of our psychological mechan¬ 
ism on its emotional side, and if it does not 
necessarily involve a rigid exclusion of the emo¬ 
tions, or, in other words, if we can neither identify 
it with the formulated results of our psychologi¬ 
cal mechanism nor concede a dualism between 
it and emotion, the only course open to us is 
to grant an independent, co-ordinate position to 
both reason and emotion—with the proviso, how¬ 
ever, that reason be always credited with the 
power of harmonizing and unifying the emotions 
for its own ends. As we have seen, this view 
is held by a large number of modern thinkers. 
They regard the emotions os the data and ma¬ 
terial which reason has to elaborate. If the emo¬ 
tion arises from a movement of the will combined 
with feeling and prompted by an object, it is the 


function of reason to examine and regulate the 
process. 

The question as to the moral character of tin* 
emotions is, therefore, to be answered geneially 
by asserting that in themselves they are neithei 
good nor evil, but become so only as (liey re¬ 
spectively submit to or repudiate tlie super\usion 
and guidance of reason. This hotis good of 
all kinds of emotion. Reason must assign the 
limit of their momentary intensity, and likewise 
regulate their duration and persi^^tence, for it 
tolerates the continuance of such kinds only as 
coincide with its own fundamental aims. Ihnotions 
of pleasure are no more proscribed as such than 
those of pain. What is alone of moment is, on 
the one band, to determine their measure, and, 
on the other, to take aceouiit of their object. 
Anger, for example, as excited volition, is not to 
be summarily condemned ; only it must be made 
subservient to reason, and be directed against that 
which is truly roprebeusible. Again, neither the 
impulse of serf-jtreservation nor that of Hymjtathy 
is per se blamewortliy ; they require only to 
have their respective scope and their mutual re- 
lationsliip delined by reason. Under such con- 
<litions the emotions will not become demoralized. 
Love of power rests u])on an exaggerated, but in 
itself periectly innocent, desire for inlliieiice ; envy, 
upon the coinjilete subjection of tlie altruistic 
impulse to the in itself (piite legitimate impulse 
of self-preservation—all symjiathy being crushed 
by the sellish wish to jiossess wdiat is another’s. 
Similarly, the organic emotions have their riglit- 
ful place, requiring only that adjustment which 
reason must make in view of organic needs ; they 
must be brought into proper relations with one 
another and with the spiritual emotions. The 
emotion attaching to property, as regards both 
its preservation and its use, must be reduced—in 
conformity with the function which reason assigns 
to property in the moral sphere—to its due jirupor- 
tions in the desire to earn. 

In short, the emotions as such are not evil when 
subject to the guidance of reason, but, just as 
human nature must be brought into harmony 
with reason, so must they be made to minister tn 
the ends of reason. If left to themselves, (hey 
tend to degenerate, since they cannot then be kept 
wdthin due measure, or be lully harmonized with 
one another. 

Rational control of the emotions.—Finally, 
if it be asked how reason acquires dominion over 
the emotions, wc look first of all to its power of 
framing ideals. Its task, alike as regards the 
guidance of the several emotions—with due allow¬ 
ance for their individual modifications—and uh 
regards tludr mutual relations, must be clearly 
delined in the light of actual, concrete ethical 
ideals. It is obvious that a proper comj)rcli<‘ii- 
sion of the meaning and value of emotion lor 
moral life is the necessary condition of riglit 
conduct. Such comprehension, however, does not 
guarantee its being realized in practice. It is 
often asserted that emotion is modified only by 
emotion, that reason without emotion remnios 
a dead letter ; and this is certainly the case. I'he 
dictates of reason, therefore, must he comhiried 
witii love, which we may call the positive norm of 
emotion ; then will reason become elfective. The 
ideal must become the object of love ; then will 
this supreme allection—enthusiasm for the ideal- 
work its elfect upon the other forms. Such en¬ 
thusiasm cannot, of course, he manufactured. It 
is something free—the unforced persistent glow ol 
love for perfection, the practical interest in the 
ideal of reason. 

To generate this archetypal adection is the hu.si- 
ness of education, which, however, would be all in 
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he realized. But it is far from adequate in itself. 
When tlie emotions, excited by the various ex- 
[loriences of life, are asserting themselves in their 
hill .strength, to attempt to oppo.se them by moral 
jia.ssion alone is futile. But enthusiasm for the 
moral ideal has undoubtedly a restraining effect 
upon the urgency of emotion ; and, this being so, 
such restraint makes it possible for reflexion to 
intervene before the response to stimulus takes 
place. Thus reason, whicli both determines the 
end to be attained and apprehends the actual con¬ 
ditions, can a.ssign the measure and the cour.se of 
the emotion, and, taking mlvantage of the con¬ 
genial entiinsiasm for the ideal, can carry its jmr- 
poses into etfe<;t. But even something more than 
this is rc([iiiied in the task of controlling the emo¬ 
tions, namely, a certain psycho-physical habitua¬ 
tion. With these resources, tlien, it is po.ssilife for 
rea.son to subject impulse to its own all-embracing 
ideal, to attain, by habit, ever nearer to a com¬ 
plete harmony of tiie emotions ainonpst tliern- 
selves and to the right proportion of each, and so 
to utilize them in practical life as to give them 
tlie place which, in the light of the moral ideal, 
is rightly theirs. 

We note, in closing, the recent spread of a 
romanticism wliich would ba.se morality umm tlie 
instincts, and declares war upon all intelleetual 
interjiretations ; which yiehis the a.scendancy to 
spontaneous feeling, aiKl would exelude all ratio 
in favour of the Uneonscioiis that is revea!e<i in 
emotion—a now form of ethical and msthetic 
naturali.sm. Such a theory, however, cannot pos¬ 
sibly discover the projier measure of the emotions, 
as it really keejis tiie moral rea^^on out of its rights. 
See also Feeling, Mind. 


ground.s for placing his birth from eight to ten 
years earlier, i.e. in 402 or 494. 

The chief works of Empedocles were two poems 
with the titles Trepl (pcaeccs tCju 6rru)y and KaOapfxol. 
The Firmer, dealing with physical science, was in 
two books, if, witii Diels, wo prefer the reading 
fdl(i\ia /9' in Suidas although 4'zetzes {ChU. vii. 
522) erroneously makes them three. Of the.se 
poems we have framnents extending to 440 lines. 
Aristotle, who in a lost dialogue gave Empedocles 
full credit for Homeric inspiration and forcible 
diction (Diog. Laert. viii. 57), nevertheless teok 
him for his illustration when maintaining, in the 
Poetic.^ (i. I447A, 17), that metrical form does not 
convert prose into poetry. Empedocles was tlie 
last to use verse as the vehiele of philo.sophic 
exposition ; and Anaxagoras reverted to pro.se, 
with which the Milesians had started. 

2 The four ‘roots.’—In his physical theories 
Ernpedoelcs was an eclectic. Like Leucipnus, he 
had studied the Fdeatic philosophers; out he 
rejected their chief doctrine, that of the One, and 
reverted to pluralism. He assumed four primary 
matters—Edre, Air, Earth, and Water; or, mytho¬ 
logically expressed, Zeus, Hera, Aidoneus, and 
Nestis. Tlie.se primary matters, which are as 
indestructible and unchangeable as the Sphere of 
Parmenides, he called the ‘roots’ Cn^io/mra) of all 
that exists. The term ‘ element’ {(ttolx^Iop) did not 
come into use until later, but it is clear tlmt 
Empedocles had grasped the conception of an 
element, in the sense of modem chemistry, as 
opposed to a compound Ixidy ; for by the mingling 
ana separation of these four roots the world o] 
particular things is produced. Thus he made bone, 
flesh, and blood—which last is the seatof intelligence 
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—consist severally of air, earth, fire, and water 
united in determinate proportions. 

ilesides the four roots there were two other con¬ 
stituents of the universe, called J^ove or Friendship 
{(ptXLa, (Pl\6t7]s, 'A(ppodLr7]) and Strife {vcIkos, k6tos). 
These were moving causes answerirm to attraction 
and repulsion respectively; hut also, it would 
seem, corporeal substances which rush into and out 
of the ‘Sphere’ (Diels, 21 B, 35 [i.^ 185], Ar. Met. 
xii. 10, 1075/^, 3). Alternately predominating, they 
govern tlie rhythmical evolution of the worm, 
which passes from a state of complete aggregation 
of the elements to the opjiosite state of their utter 
disintegration, and ha(;K. again in an unending 
cycle. When Love has succeeded in expelling 
Strife, the four roots are entirely aggregate«l in a 
chaotic medley, termed, from its shape, the Sphere ; 
hut at this epoch all particular existence is extinct. 
Again, particular existence is just as impossible 
wlien Love is expelled by Strife, and the four roots 
so completely severed that there is no mingling. 
But in the intervals Ijetween these epochs Love and 
Strife work together, and a world of particular 
things results from their joint action. 

3 . Cosmogony,—The formation of our world, it 
would seem from Aristotle (r/c (Utlo, ii. 30hf, 15), 
began when Strih* forced its way into the S|)here, 
and brought afK)ut its disrui)tioTi by creating a 
vortex motion which successively separated oil ( 1 ) 
air, (2) lire, and (3) earth saturated with moisture. 
Thus first of all ‘ briglit ether’ (air) tlew' off to 
the extremity, and became a crystal vault or en¬ 
circling shell, to which the fixed stars are atta< he<l. 
Within this again was formed a sohere consisting 
of two hemis|)heres, the one filled with lire, the 
other, which is dark, with a mixture of lire and 
air. The revolution of these two hemisj)hercs 
round the earth j^uoduces at each point on its 
surface the succession of day and night, and also 
keeps the earth in its place in the centre, in the 
same w^ay as a cup with water in it may be swung 
round and round at the end of a string without the 
water being spilled. I’he analogy is at fault, for 
it is centrifugal force which keeps the water in the 
revolving cup, wliereas the earth is presumably at 
rest. 

According to Empedocles, there are two suns, or, 
rather, he held the apparent sun to he a sort of 
l)urning-glasH, equal in size to the earth, wherein 
are collected those liery rays which come from the 
true source of light, the fiery hemisphere. These 
rays first strike the earth, and are thence reflected 
on the hemisjdiero op})Osite, if the text of Aetius 
(ii. 20. 13 ; Diels, 21 A, 56 [i.‘" 162j) be sound. Em- 
f>edo(des thus wrongly extended to the sun the 
recent discovery that the moon shines by borrowed 
light. The moon itself he held to be mainly 
composed of ‘ air ’ condensed or congealed, obviously 
assuming that its phases corres})ond with actual 
changes in its shape. One great achievement of 
modern astronomy he certainly anticipated ; for 
he held that light travels, and takes time to travel, 
from one point to another (Ar. de An. ii. 7. 418/>', 
20 ; de Seiisu, 6 . 446u, 26). He thought that the 
axis of the universe, originally perpmidicular so 
that the north pole was in the zenith, had been 
displaced by the pressure of the air. 

4. Organic life.—Empedocles also had his views 
on the origin of life. Plants and animals alike 
spring out of the earth, and grow because the 
terrestrial heat tends upwards. Existing .species, 
however, in no way resemble the crude and shape¬ 
less structures first evolved, such as men with 
oxen’s faces, which were incapable of maintaining 
or reproducing themselves. This wild fancy dill’ers 
from the modern doctrine of evolution in over¬ 
looking modification by inheritance, and in assum¬ 
ing separate organs to have been evolved before 


the w'holes they combined to form. Its single 
point of agreement is the truism that no spvcms 
has .survived which w as not adapted in some (legiee 
to its environment. Empedocles’ scientific iiua^nia- 
tion may also be seen in his mechanical theuTy of 
respiration, on the analogy of the water-(;luck 
(Diels, 21 B, 100 [i.^ 200]), and of the spinal vertehiic 
(Ar. de Part. An. i. 1. 640«, 19); hut more parti¬ 
cularly in a theory of sense-perception based upon 
the entrance, through symmetrical passages or 
pores (7r(Spot), of lilms {dirdppoaL) emanating from 
external objects. This account of the mechanism 
of sensation best suits taste and smell; it may 
have he(ui, as Diels thinks, derived from Lcm‘i]jj)iis ; 
the aj)])lication to vision (though adopted in great 
part by Plato) is beset wdtli difliculties. 4'he 
unique fact of perce])tion proper Eriqiedoelcs 
sought to explain by means of another principle, 
that like moves towaids, and is recognized by, 
like, 'i'lie seulieut suhji^et knows earth, w'ater, 
air, and lire heeausc' these elemental suInstances 
ar(‘ found in ids own (imposition. This principle 
must, he carefully distinguished from the at traction 
of to unlike pcisonilied in (piXla, or Love. 

Thought, o,ga‘in, is a corporeal process (Ar. de An. 
lu. 3. ‘127a, 26) ; there is no such gulf as Parmenides 
])resumed hidween sense and reason. The value 
of the .v.'ns<*H as sources of knowledge is imjilied 
througlo ut the poems, and the passage (Diels, 21 B, 
4 [i.“ I 74 J) whicli, as interpreted by Karsteii and 
Zeller, wamM concede superior claims to reason 
has h(‘en set right l)y Stein’s punctuation. 

$. Religion and Ethics.—In the cosmos as here 
set forth there would seem to be no place for 
religion ; yet Empedocles speaks of gods, (1) 
There aretlie ‘ long-lived gods, greatest in honour,’ 
wdio are jiroducts of the mingling of his four 
elements, and, as such, are sot down sidii Ity side 
with ‘ trees and men and w'oinen, beasts and birds, 
and fishes bred in the waters ’ (Diels, 21 B, 21 [i.^ 
180]). 4’hese, be it lemarked, are not deatliless, 
but merely long-lived ; it is not impossible that 
they are what he elsewhere calls the daemons. 
(2) As already noted, he also deifies the four 
elements and tne two ellicient causes. (3) Further, 
we find the Sphere spoken of as a ‘blessed god,’ 
hut this again may be mendy a poetic descii[>l\ou. 
It need not imply monotheism, any more than the 

1 parallel expressions of the i)antheist Xenophanes. 

1 In his otlier poem, the Picrijications (Ka0ap/.Loi), 
Empedocles poses as a moral teacher and religious 
reformer, lie is the favourite of heaven, and the 
inspired votary of Apollo ; he lays claim to a 
Divine origin and superhuman jtowers. He re¬ 
counts his successive transmigrations. I’he tone 
of the whole poem is mystic, as opiiosed to the 
scientilic spirit of the nepi Fccrcws, ana hisars many 
resemblances to Orphic and Py t hagorean docti iiies. 
There is one passage w here a god is described in 
terms perhaps borrow'ed from Xenophanes : ‘ He 
is not provided with a human head upon his limbs ; 
two branches do not spring from his shoulders ; he 
has no feet, no swift knees, no hairy mem lie rs ; he 
is only a sacred and unutterable mind shooting 
with swift thoughts through all the w'orld’ (Diels, 
21 B, 134 [i.^ 212]). This god has been by some 
identified wdth the Sphere; but how could tlie 
Sphere be said to shoot with swift thoughts throu;.;li 
all the world ? It wmuld seem, therefore, uiok^ 
reasonable to follow Zeller and Diels, wdio think 
that Apollo is meant; for from an early dale, as 
J. Adam remarks {Religious Teachers of Greece, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 249), ‘Greek religious thoii^dit 
naturally tended to spiritualise Apollo.’ Jmu- 
pedocles also tells us of demons, who, ‘ having 
polluted their hands with blood,’ are condemned 
to wander for thrice ten thousand seasons in all 
manner of mortal forms through the universe until 
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their sin is expiated ; *and one of tliese,’ he says, 
‘ [ now am, an exile and a wanderer from the ' 
(Diels, 21 B, 115 [i.^ 207J). Here is the doctrine of 
retribution for guilt, and here, too, that of metom* 
psychosis. 

The moral teaching of the Kadap^ol consists 
mainly of tabus based upon the belief in trans¬ 
migration, and its corollary, the kinship of all 
animate and inanimate things. Kmpedocles de¬ 
scribes a period when men lived at peace with each 
other and all the worNl, and bids his followers 
abstain from all animal food, and from beans and 
laurel-leaves. 

It is an interesting, though perhaps insoluble, 
problem to determine how the Ptiri/icxfions is re¬ 
lated to the poem upon Nature. Are we to suppose, 
with Diels, that in the one Empedocles taught 
scienc^e to a circle of students, and afterwards in 
the other addressed a iK)})ular audience with 
religious fervour? Or is Bidez right in assuming 
that the KaOapfxol was the work of his youth, and 
the Tf€pi the fruit of riper study in mature 

life? That the same thinker should at the same 
time have endorsed the apparently contradictory 
doctrines of both poems is advocated by Burnet 
[KarlIf Greek Philosophic ^ p. 261H1’.). Such a view 
is possible only to those who recognize in Empedocles 
not so much a jihilosoiihic mind as an enthusiastic 
poet and seer, careless of logical consistency. 

LrruRATiTRH,—H. Diels, Poet, philos. /ragm.y Berlin, 1902, 
also Fragm. der Vorsokraliker, Berlin, 190(5-10 [1/'^ 149-‘219J; 
F. G. Sturz, d4 Emped, Agrig. v\ta et philosophia expos., 
carminurn reliq. coll., Leipzig, 1805; S. Karsten, Etnped. 
Agrig. carrninum reliq. (vol. li, ‘ Reliq. phil. vet. Guoc.’), 
Ainstordarn, 1838; H, Stein, Emped. Agrig /ragmenta, Bonn, 
1852; H. Diels, ‘Stuclia Enipedoclea,’ in llerm. xv. (Berlin, 

1880) , ‘ Qorgias und Empedocles/ in SB A W, 1884, ‘ Ueber die 
Gedichte des Emped.’ ib. 1898; P. Tannery, Poi^r I’Uistoire 
de la .science heJlhie, Paris, 1887, pp. 304-339 ; E. Zeller, Philos, 
der (friechen, i.®, Leij)zig, 1892 (Eng. tr. (of 4th od.J by 8. F. 
Alleyne under title Zeller's Pre-Socratic Philosophy , London, 

1881) ; J. Bidez, La Pnographxe d'Emp^d., Ghent, 1894, ‘(>l)s. 

smr (luelqncs fragm. d'Einpiid. et de Parm.’ in AGPh ix. (189(5) 
190-207; T. Gomperz, Gr. Denker'^, i., Leipzig, 1903 (Eng. tr. 
bv L. Magnus, Gr. Thinkers, London, 1901); von Amim, in 
Festschr. f. Gomperz, Vienna, 1902, p. 16; E. Rohde, Psyche^, 
Tubingen and Leipzig, 1903; J. I. Beare, Gr. Theories of 
Elementary Cognition, Oxford, 1906; J. Burnet, Early Gr. 
Philosophy*^, London, 1908, ch. 6, pp. 227-289 (jncludcs a tr. of 
the fragments); W. E. Leonard, The Frags, oj Empedocles 
fr. into Eng. Verse, Chicago, 1908. B. D. IllCK8. 

EMPIRICISM.—Empiricisiu denotes primarily 
the scientihe investigation of the world which we 
experience through our senses. In the world so 
exjicrienced we are continually apprehemling uni- 
foi iiiities of dillerent kinds ; scientilic empiricism 
brings together groups of sense-phenomena appre¬ 
hended as exhibiting the same uniformities, and 
endeavours, by further observation and experiment, 
to apjireliend more clearly the special nature of the 
uniformities within each group, and the precise 
conditions on which their presence depends. 

Thus, to study the nature of two-dimensional 
space, we brin*^ together ligures in two dimensions, 
and by a further process of minute sub-grouping 
obtain figures in which we apprehend more distinctly 
the nature of the triangle, the circle, etc., and from 
the mutual relations of their parts in definite figures 
apprehend as necessary certain further conclu.sions 
with regard to the nature of those figures. In all 
cases it is through the construction that we come 
to apprehend t he natureof the figure ; we apprehend, 
e.g., the univmsal truth ‘Things which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another ’ only 
by considering a particular instance. But in some 
cases the construction is more elaborate; e.g., in 
Euclid i. 47 the figure is extremely complex, and 
presupposes the construction of triangles, etc. 
Empiricism, therefore, aims at re-grouping the 
phenomena studied, according to their uniformities, 
in continuous series, heginiiing with the relatively 
simple and passing to the progressively complex. 


Progress in Mathematics and the other empirical 
sciences depends on finding the right ‘ construction,* 
in discovering a method which will enable us to 
apprehend more definitely the way in which the 
(ilementary parts are connected in any given case. 
What is aimed at is precise formulation, such as, 
e.g., the exact reciprocal relation between the sides 
and angles of the enuilateral triangle; but in the 
present state of all the sciences this exact forniula- 
tion is rare, and it is only bv the examination of 
fresh groups of problems that we are enabled 
gradu^ly to reform our present inexact formula¬ 
tions. 

By proceeding, then, in these two ways : (1) by 
conliriually attacking fresh problems, and (2) by 
jierpetually revising the stock of acquired formula¬ 
tions, Empiricism hopes to obtain an ever wider 
and deeper knowledge of the world which we come 
to experience through our senses ; it admits that 
the uniformities hitherto studied have very rarely 
received adequate formulation, and that its ‘ laws’ 
are only relatively true ; but it hopes to advance, 
within this sphere of relative truth, to laws which 
ever more adequately express the nature of tlie 
reality which it studies. 

In one direction this ideal of ever-improving, but 
ever-relative, knowledge is dehnitely limited. 
There is one main jiresupposition of fempiricism 
which, as such, it cannot question or even examine, 
but must simply a(!ccpt. This presupposition is 
expressed, on the objective side, as the ‘ Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature*; this means that the 
apprehensible world, as such, has a definite nature 
of its own, and works according to laws which 
remain iiniverHally valid, though only partially 
apprehended us, through unstable sense-organs 
and at particular moments of time ; the stars con¬ 
tinue to revolve in definite orbits through all the 
advances of science, from Aristotle to Copernicus, 
from Copernicus to the present day; the stream 
pours forth its waters into the sea, the sea still 
dashes ujion its rocky strand, though every living 
eye is closed in slumber. 

From the side of the subject, this presupposition 
is expressed by saying that the mind is a tabula 
rasa, a waxen tablet upon which the external 
world imprints its forms. Its esse is pemipere ; 
more than that we cannot say. There can be no 
scientihe ‘theory of knowledge’; for Empiricism 
maintains that our apprehensions appear to con¬ 
tain uniformities only oecause tliey are apprehen¬ 
sions of objective uniformities ; that the so-called 
‘Necessities of Apprehension ’—causation, sub¬ 
stance, etc.—are so only liecause they are apprehen¬ 
sions of necessities in the Object; that the ‘ Laws 
of Thought’ are laws for thought only bec‘ause 
they are laws of the things which thought ap[*re- 
hends. In short, the uniformities and necessities 
belong wholly to the apprehended Object; on the 
side of the Subject we have simply apprehension— 
apprehension of just those objective uniformities 
and necessities. 

ddui main principle of Empiricism being, then, 
tliat through sense-experience wecome to apprehen(l 
the universal laws which express the nature of the 
apprehensible world, it follows that error, or false 
thinking, is impossible. We may fail to apprehend ; 
we cannot misapprehend. Where we have not yet 
found the right construction, the right method for 
observing the nature of a certain uniformity, we 
fail so far to apprehend its full nature. But, when 
we say, e.g. , ‘ 2 -f 2 = 5,’ the possibility of self-correc¬ 
tion shows that we did not really think so, that we 
were simply not attending, and so failed to aj)pre¬ 
bend. When we attend and have the features of 
the problem clearly before us, we cannot fail to 
apprehend the correct conclusion. In fact, error 
is always due to some sort of inattention, ».«. to 
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psychological causes, against which scientific 
Empiricism has its special safeguards. 

A proposition is * proved ’ when we have discovered 
the right construction, the method which enables 
us to apprehend clearly the connexion of the 
elements within the given problem ; the statement 
of the conclusion so apprehended is said to he 
‘true.’ In the present state of the sciences, many 
propositions are held to be ‘provisionally true’ if 
a few advanced scientists confirm each other’s 
observations; but the aim of science is always to 
present its results in such a form tliat the observa¬ 
tions can be verified by any intelligent student. 
This aim is most clearly attained in the text-books 
of Mathematics and Physics. A statement, then, 
is true when we find tne right construction and 
observe its truth directly. It follows that the 
claims of the ‘ Law of Contradiction ’ or of the 
‘ Principle of the Inconceivability of the Opposite’ 
to present us with a ‘ formal criterion of truth ’ 
are inadmissible. These so-called ‘criteria’ are, 
in fact, virtual re-statements of the general principle 
of Empiricism, viz. that the apj)rehensible world 
has (icrtain definite characteristics; but truth 
consists just in particular truths, in apprehension 
of just these particular definite characteristics. 
Consequently, in order to apply to particular cases, 
the ‘ criteria ’ have to liecome particularized, in 
which case there is no longer one criterion, but as 
many criteria as there are problems to which they 
are to be applied. Moreover, Empiricism insists 
that a particular statement is not true because its 
opposite is inconceivable, but that its opposite is 
inconceivable because the statement is true. There 
can tlius be no formal criterion of truth, and 
progress in knowledge depends always on our 
possessing insight into the particular nature of 
particular scientific problems. 

Owing to a number of historical causes, these 
main outlines of Empiricism have been seriously 
misunderstood by Empiricists themselves, as well 
as by their opponents. Hume’s separation of the 
particular sense-exnerience from the universality 
and necessity apprehended through that experience 
makes these appear mere fictions of our imagina¬ 
tion ; a too mechanical adherence to the tabula 
rasa meta})hor has misled many into supposing 
that they can ap})ly physical laws to the explana¬ 
tion of apprehension itself ; and J. S. Mill attempted 
to prove empirically the presupposition of Emj)iri- 
cism itself—the Uniformity of Nature. But tiiese 
and similar vagaries in the writings of the Empirical 
School are to be regarded as aberrations from the 
simple teni'ts of scientific Empiricism. 

See, further, such artt. as Ei’ISTEMOLOGY, HUME, 
Locke, Mill, Idealism, Philosophy, and the 
Literature cited under them. K. C. Lodge. 

EMPLOYERS. —The term ‘ employers’is a rela¬ 
tive term ; it connotes employees and a relation 
of contract between the two parties ; correspond¬ 
ing terms in common use are ‘ masters’and ‘ men,’ 
‘ capitalists ’ and ‘ labourers,’ though the latter are 
not now exact equivalents. The fundamental facts 
from which the relation springs are that one set 
provides work and pays for it, the other performs 
the work and receives payment. The classification 
is a result of an economic division of labour ac¬ 
cording to function in the operations of wealth- 
production or conduct of business ; and it gives 
rise to a parallel distribution or division oi the 
roceeds of production as profits and wages. To 
e more precise, the function of the employer is to 
find out the work to be done, to plan, to organize, 
and direct it; he takes the risk contingent upon 
its performance, and on this account is often called 
the entrepreneur, or undertaker ; he becomes a 
kind of middleman or go-between in the equaliza¬ 


tion of demand and supidy—the demand being 
that of the consumer for goods, and tlm supply 
that of the various kinds of labour necessary to 
satisfy that demand. The employer is thus an 
essential factor in the reliiicd and intricate system 
of modern industry. 

In earlier times, and under simpler conditions of 
life, when the market was quite local and small, 
the employer provided the capital for the under¬ 
taking ; under modern conditions, with wide 
markets and large production, he very frequently 
conducts the enterprise with the aid of borrowed 
Capital. The facilities allordcd by a widely dilfused 
system of ibanking and a highly organized money 
market, together with the method of combining 
many tlififerent capitals on the joint-stock principle 
of enterprise, have enabled large amounts of capital 
to be placed under the direction of men who have 
special ability for controlling it for purposes of 
business. Under such circumstances the employer 
becomes mainly tlie manager of capital or the 
agent of its owners ; he is entrusted with its com¬ 
mand because he possesses in a peculiar degree the 
special facultv of business management, together 
with technical knowledge of the industry of busi¬ 
ness in which the capital is embarked. The 
separation of the functions of capitalist and em¬ 
ployer is the outcome of an economic evolution 
which »ias introduced greater com])lexity and sub¬ 
division into the methods of production and ex¬ 
change. It has proved a highly ellicient form of 
difierentiation, firstly in securing the direction of 
allaira by specialists, and secondly by utilizing 
much capital which might otherwise only be 
hoarded and would therefore lie idle, or which 
indeed mi^ht not have been saved at all, did not 
such openings for its employment arise. 

The function of the emplover has become so im¬ 
portant in modern industry that he is often regarded 
as a fourth factor in production ; land, labour, and 
capital bein^ the three factors formerly recognized 
as the requisites of wealth-j)roduction. The huge 
.scale on which manufactures, commerce, and 
transport are now organized has created a demand 
for great financial and technical skill, and as a 
consequence single individuals of exceptional talent 
now control a vast number of financial interests 
and determine the employment of multitudes of 
labourers. On their good management depend 
the success of the venture, the return to the savings 
invested in it, and the (Mirnings of a host of em¬ 
ployees. These ‘captains of industry’ receive 
very high remuneration, and many of them, from 
their superior ability, derive a surphis profit of a 
kind which has some of the chitd economic charac¬ 
teristics of rent. 

Many important problems arise out of the re¬ 
lations of em})loyer and employed. In the Middle 
Ages the apprentice to a craft duly became a 
journeyman, and in course of time generally 
evolved into a master on a small scale ; that is, he 
became an independent producer and an employer 
of other apprentices and journeymen. Under 
modern conditions only a small percentage of work¬ 
men can ever become employers, and, indeed, the 
employer class tends to be confined to specially 
trained men drawn from those ranks which enjoy 
unique opportunities for acquiring the wide and 
varied knowledge and experience which are re¬ 
quisite for successful organization. The emplovees 
constitute a large and distinctive class, whose 
common interests as wage-receivers lead them to 
combine in special organizations. Trade Unions 
have been devised in order to secure for the em¬ 
ployees greater power by bargaining collectively 
for their share of the product; other functions are 
to provide mutual help in times of sickness or want 
of employment, and a machinery for regulating 
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the conditions which allect their safety, conifor 
and healtli, and determine the lioiirs of lahnur i 
their several industries. Trade Unions ohtaine' 
legal recognition only in 1825 ; they have advancet 
gradually in power and inlluence, and are now j 
very potent instrument in determining thoeeonomi' 
conditions of industry. Their evolution has beei 
attended with many struggles and disastrou; 
strikes, which liave at times paralyzed the actiw 
ties of industry and entailed much sullering an 
economic loss. They are, however, now a recop 
nized and important institution in the negotiation 
between emjnoyers and employees. 

The perfect co-operation of capital and labour in 
production is a matter of universal interest, sine 
on it depends the supply of wealth. It is to th' 
advantage of botli ca[)ital and labour that eacl 
should he higlily etiicient; divergence of interest.' 
arise.s in the division of the proceeds, and it is ii 
the (h'tcrmiriation of the shares that the conflict 
of caj)i(al and labour arise. At tlie period of th' 
Industrial itevolution, and for a long time after 
the introduction of machinery and power into 
industry, the (exploitation of labour by cai>ital 
worked very unjustly for tbe employee. Trade 
Unionism introduced a new f)rincipte in (sdlective 
bargaining, and strengthened labour in its at- 
teint)t*s to secure its fair proportion. Meanwhile 
many economic reforms have taken f)lace, and a 
century of factory h^gislation, the spread of txliu^a- 
Uon, and the increase of skill have all contributed 
to advarice the j)osition of labour, and have enabled 
the employees in organized industries to compete 
on e(|ual t(‘rms with the einphjyer. At the bottom 
of the scale of workers there is .still a class whose 
wag(‘s are abnormally low and whose industry is 
ofU'U described as ‘sweated.’ Their condition is 
due to the low etlicicncy of their lalxuir, the e.x- 
treme ignorance and w(‘akness of the em{)Ioyees 
themselves, and their inability to organiztj and 
combine. Social investigation nas be<*ri active in 
exposing the circumstances of these labourers, and 
legislative action has been adopted for amending 
their position. This is, however, a problem which 
cannot be considered here. 

Various schemes have been devised to diminish 
the friction between employers and employed, and 
to provide means for fair distribution of the product. 
The system of co-operation {(^.v.) originated in an 
attempt to free labour from the control of capital, 
and to combine the interests of employer and em- 
})loyed in the same set of individuals, the labourers 
themselves providing the capital for their own em¬ 
ployment. The weak point, however, resides in 
the dillic.ulty of management. Experience has 
shown that no largo industry can be successfully 
conducted without the guidance and direction of 
highly qualified managers. The kind of ability 
which they possess is relatively scarce and always 
commands a high price. Thus, though co-opewa- 
tion does in some respects curtail the functions of 
the employer, it does not dispense with his services ; 
a price has to be paid for efficient management, 
and to the manager must be entrusted authority 
and discretion. Thus the employer as organizer 
becomes inevitable in co-operation of any kind, 
but most of all in productive industry where the 
commodity has to comT)eto in the open market 
with the produce of rival firms. 

The nrolit-sharing system is another method for 
reconciling the conflicting interests of intelligent 
workers and emphjyers. It makes for higher 
efficiency by a combination of good feeling with 
an assurance of fuller reward, yet it is (hqjondent 
upon the excellence of management and the skill 
and ability of the employer. No better instance 
of the economic working of this more fraternal 
system of production can be adduced than the case 


of the South Metnmolitan Gas Company, so ad¬ 
mirably conducted for many years by Sir George 
Livc.'-ey. 

Socialism, again, seeks to replace private enter¬ 
prise by State-])roduction and to substitute for 
competition the principle of public control of 
capital and the means of production; it also en¬ 
counters the same economic necessity for skilled 
management. The employer may be theoretically 
the State, hut actually business of every kind is 
deiaoidcnt for its success upon the organizing skill 
of individuals, and the problem of efficient manage¬ 
ment will become very serious if the position, 
dire(;tion, and contnd of State employees becomes 
dependent upon political inlliience or a bureau¬ 
cracy. The equivalent of the employer must be 
found, and in tlie absence of tlie test of competi¬ 
tion other avenues to tlie appointment of the 
direct ing stall would endanger the economic success 
of the proceedings. All organization involves 
grading, and otlicers are as essential to an indus¬ 
trial army as to a military force. Work must be 
organized ; some persons must have authority to 
direct and command ; their class becomes virtually 
an em])loying class as regards discipline and 
management; and, if it does not determine absol¬ 
utely the rate of wages, neither can it guarantee 
tliat degree of elficieiicy which must ultimately 
determine the wages in amount. 

Krom this luief review of the chief modes of con- 
lucting industrial onterf>rises, it will be ol)vionH 
that the emj>ioyer plays a vital part in the system 
of large industry, and tliat its success deperuis in a 
great degree u})on his s})ecialized skill. (Mmpeti- 
:i<>n for the rank of emj)loyer in business concerns 
vhich are conducted on a lingo scale is exceedingly 
rente. The successful employer is a case of the 
urvival of the (ittest in a contest where no quarter 
s given. A large proportion of those who start as 
■mployers in smaller Inisinesses fail in the struggle 
xn(l disapiiear, their places being taken by otliers 
more able, or, in some instances, less scnipulous. 
The magnitude of modern industrial concerns oilers 
/O men of extraordinary business faculty great 
)portunities; it has also led to a grading oiem- 
oyers. Much of the work of direction is relegated 
►y the chief to subordinates and heads of dejiart- 
lents. The liighest controllers of industry re¬ 
semble a great general or chief engineer. In some 
ases this faculty amounts to genius; success 
lepends ujion the combination of many attributes 
—judgment, foresiglit, grasp of circumstances, 
iromptitude, decision, Grmness, and resourceful- 
icss. The reward of success is proportionally 
ligh, and consists of wages jilus a high rent of 
hility. The share of profits wliich recoups capital 
nd risk will go as gross interest to the share- 
olders who provide tlie capital ; the share which 
•asses to the chief organizer is determined by his 
:.alent. This analysis reduces the employer in 
arge nroduction to a wage and rent receiver ; he 
8 really a worker of exceptional capacity receiving 
, high monopoly rate of pay for his services, like 
,n eminent jihysician or a distinguished barrister, 
'hus the conflict in sliaring is not merely between 
abour and capital, hut also between groups of 
.abourers of dilFerent degrees of ability ; (!a])ital, 
as such, getting a return which covers interest and 
isks, the remainder being distributed between 
•rdinary labours and the special labour of organiza- 
ion ana ccmtrol—all under the play of competition. 

It is evident that many of the problems of 
modern industry cluster round the functions of the 
•mployer and the relations they involve; their 
uller analysis and discussion, however, would go 
much beyond the proper limits of the present 
.rticle, which is mainly descriptive and suggest- 
ze of the field of inquiry. See, further, artt 
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Economics, Employment, Socialism, Trade 
Unions. 

Literaturr. —The subjont is discussed under the divisions of 
Produ(;lion and Distriinitiou in all systematic treatises on Poli¬ 
tical Economy. The Works of J, S. Mill, Walker, Marshall, 
Sidgwick, and Nicholson should be consulted. W. Bag-ehot, 
Economic Studies^ A. Toynbee, Imiustrial Revolution^ 

(18iH)k W. S. Jevons, The State in relation to Labour ^ 
and S. Webb, Industrial Democracy (new ed. 1902), throw 
valuable light on the relations of capital and labour, 

G. ARMPPAOE-SMlTn. 

EMPLOYMENT.—i. Connotation of the term. 

Kinployinent ’ may be held to mean the exercise 
of a function of any kind. The function in (im^s- 
tion may be exercised by a person on his own 
initiative and to his own advanta^^e, or it may be 
exercised voluntarily or obligatorily by one person 
for the advantage of others or for mutual advan¬ 
tage. For the purposes of the present article 
‘ em])loyment ’ may ho consiihued as the rendering 
of service through the exercise of a function in 
accordance with mutual obligations implied, im¬ 
posed, or voluntarily assumed. 

2. Relation of employer and employed.—In 
primitive slavery there is an implied obligation 
of protection and of op])ortunity to acquire main¬ 
tenance on the part or the slave-owner, in <;orre- 
spondence with an obligalion of servii^e im[K)sed 
upon the slave. In modern serfdom there is at 
least a similarly imjilied obligation on the jiart of 
the scrf-o^\ner, and in some cases an obligation of 
maintenance of the serf is imposed upon him by 
the State, when the ojiportunity in question has 
nob been jirodiictive. {'rhus for a long pmiod in 
Kussia the serf-owner was obliged by law to juo- 
vide his serfs with grain whim liarvests were de¬ 
ficient.) In voluntary employment of free labourers 
by (‘luployers, there is an implied obligation of cavil 
treatnu'.nt and facility for the rendering of the 
.-icrvice agre(Ml upon ; there are the obligations im- 
[K)sed upon both master and servant by customary 
and by statute law; and there an^ the exjdicut 
obligations in respect to hours of labour, remunera¬ 
tion, and notice ot (juittance, which form the subject 
of a written or verbal contract. 

The incidents of the transition from voluntary 
or quasi-voluntary euqdoyment to personal bond¬ 
age, and from that condition, througli land bondage 
or otherwise, to heieditary serfdom and back to the 
system of voluntary employment, have no doubt 
vaiicd in different countries and according to the 
different periods over which the process extended. 

The economic history of Russia allords by far the most 
luminous details of the course of develoi>ment, chiefly because 
the main incidents of it occurred during a com])aratively recent 
period, and because they hai e been indicated in a large number 
of formal documents. From that history it may be gathered 
that the debt dependence of the free hired labourer arising 
from advances for the budding of his dwelling, or for expiniscs 
during sickness or other incidents involving absence of earnings, 
led to a contract by which he obliged himself to work for Ids 
creditor, the wages otherwdse due for his work being placed 
against the interest only, or against the principal of the debt 
and the interest together ; or, alternatively, wages and loan 
alike being raneelled and the debtor entering formally into 
serfdom. The immobility of the propertyless debtor was 
secured by police measures, and the peasant was thus tied to 
the sod, wliile the piling upon him of obligations and taxes 
completed his ruin. This process was in effect fully worked 
out in the 18lh cent,, and the decay of the system followed. 
The introdiudion of mechanical industry on the large scale 
rendered the employment of skilled labourers necessary, and 
although, in the early stages of Russian industrial enter}uise, 
forced labour was largely employed by ascnptimi of iieasants 
to factories, there was, from the beginning of the ISlli i-ent., 
some employment of free lured labourers in industrial estnb- 
lishinents. The presence, in the same factory or null, of free 
and of obligatory labourers was anomalous, and from this and 
other causes the decay of serfdom began. The system of 
factory employment was subjected, in the end of the J8th and 
the beginning of the 19th cent., to the competition of the 
isolated industry of the cottage (ku^iami ezha), under which 
the cottage craftsman manufactured for sale to the merchant, 
who offered an immediate market for his product. The profit¬ 
able character of the business, together with the absence of 
large accumulated capitals, prevented the merchants from be¬ 
coming also employers. The exploitation of the independent 
and isolated craftsman was simpler and less exposed to risk 


than the exploitation of grouped workmen in a factory The 
advent of steam pinver threw the economical advantage on the 
other Hide, and gradually the factor.v gamed at the exj^eiiHe of 
the cottage. In the factories to vvliich peasantH were !w, rit)ed 
wagi'svvere credited to them against their taxes, and against 
their obligations where these were defined ; wliere tim latter 
were not defined, nothing was usually paid. The iiractice of 
defining obligations having increased, and in some cases tlie 
practice of paying taxes directly to the State having hevn intro- 
iliieed, a class of free liircd labourers seeking einplo\ment 
gradually emerged. Tlie emancipation of tlie serfs in IHUI did 
luA at once throw the wiiole of tfie jieasant masses into this 
class, but it greatly reinforced it. When tliis event occurred 
laigc numhers of the jx-asants who had been ascnlied to 
factories inimediafcly aiiandoncd their employment and re¬ 
turned to their villages, eieating a tenipt'rary scarcity of 
artisan labour and an advance of industrial wages. 

1 hq systi'iii of sorfdom, with its attendant in- 
dustiiul ascription, was undoubtedly subversive of 
bnnian dionitv : but it involved einployinent for 
every one. vVbere there werii few' or no free 
labourers, tind w here every one was either master 
or servant, there eonid be no unomjiloymenl. 

This at all evenis was ttie theory. Flights of jicasarits, how¬ 
ever, occairrid from c'-Laleson liussia) wIkmi, owing to deficient 
harvests or imsmanageiueiit, llu'peasants were unalilc to sub¬ 
sist on their own (ariimgs and their proprietors were unahie or 
unvvii'mg to Huj»po>t, them , and these fleeing jieasaiits wore of 
eourse laridlissand ummiplov ed. 

'I be phenomenon of iinem]>loyment may be re- 
trtirdixl as emiuddent witli tlm dovidoimient of free 
hiiiiig. Unemjilovment—oeeasional, ^leriodical, or 
pel mam nt—imiy be considpred as the price wbicli 
the woiKm;^' mas-ses have paid for the aholition of 
obli^alory labour. The conditions of employment 
have bislorically been snbjt'cted to determination 
—by Mil! State, by the municipality, by jnstice.s of 
the pea(‘e, bv the ^dlds, by unions of the employers, 
and by tracie unions—as re^ntrds hygienic condi¬ 
tions and prott'.etion from machinery in factories, 
a.s regards safety of mines and shqis, and as regaids 
the amount of wages eitlier by way of fixing a 
minimum or a maximum wage, or, in respect to the 
periods and melbods of payment, to tlie attaeli- 
ment of w'ages for debt, or to (he security for their 
payment in ease of the bankruptcy of the employer. 

3 . The State and employment. —The policy of 
the modern State with reference to factory legisla¬ 
tion was in general opposed by the advocates of 
l<tis'.wz-faire in the first half of the 19th century. 
T'bc expediency of sanitary legislation for factories, 
etc., can no longer be regarded as matter of contro¬ 
versy, so far as the general principle is concerned, 
altboiigb every extension 01 it is necessarily sub¬ 
jected to criticism. The expediency of the control 
of the State over the terms of the contract which 
is made between the employer and his workpeople 
is by no means so universally acknowledged, al¬ 
though the State does, as a rule, prevent by law 
the jiaymeiit of wages in the form of goods (under 
the Truck Act) or in public-houses. It does not 
now^ prescribe tlie rate of wages.^ An argument for 
a national minimum lias, however, been advanced 
by Mr, Sidney Webb [Intfiistriitl Dcmorr<icy^ 
London, 1897, ii. 766 tl.). He considers such a 
measure as the only means of imtting an end to 
‘industrial parasitism,’ and as a natural comple¬ 
ment to the national hygienic minimum wdiicb be 
thinks has already been carried into ctlect in factory 
legislation (see, however, Zwiedineek-Sudenliorst, 
384-385). The principU of a minimum wage for 
the mining industry obtained legislative sanction 
from the British l^'irliament on the occasion of the 
great coal strike of March 1912. 

The policy of an authoritative fixation of a 
niinimurn w'age is opim to the criticism that such 
a measure would tend to the non-enqiloymmit 
of those whose labour might be iiisulhcierit to 
justify the minimum payment, unless the minimum 
w'ere fixed at a very low point; yet such persons 
might be able to earn a part at least of their sub- 

1 Justices of the Peace are, e.g., forbidden to fix wages by 
6 Geo. IV. c. 96. 
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sistence by being permitted to work for inferior 
wages. Mr. Webb might answer that such cases 
of ‘indiistriai para.sitism ’ should be otherwise pro¬ 
vided for, because their presence in the labour 
market tends to depress the wages of the group to 
which they belong.^ The reactions of a minimum 
wage would, however, be extremely difficult to fore¬ 
cast even if much more numerous data than now 
exist were available (cf. Zwiedineck-Sudenliorst, 
I.C.). The policy of fixing a minimum wage by a 
trade union is open to the objection that the mini¬ 
mum is also a maximum, and that the highly 
efficient workman is obliged to work at the same 
rate as the less efficient. Kven when the wages 
are paid by piecework, the workman wdio \voiks 
harder than nis felhnv.s and makes more money 
finds it difficult to continue to do so because of the 
opposition of his comiades, who conceive that his 
pro(;eeding may tend to bring down the piecework 
rate (see, however, on the whole subject, ‘ I'he 
Device of the Common Rule,’ in Webb, op. cit. ii. 
71511.). The policy of fixing a maximum wage 
by tlie public authority is open to the objection 
that, unless the maximum is placed at or above 
the rates current in other districts to which work¬ 
men may migrate, there will be a tendency for 
workmen to go where there is no legal maximum. 

In the 14th cent, the municipal covernments of Home of the 
Italian towns fixed, in the aHSunied interests of the employeni, 
a maximum rate of wa^ca. Venice did not do so, with the 
result that lahourera flocked there, and wages in that city 
became lower than elsewhere. 

4 . The ethical aspect—On its ethical side, the 
relation between employers and employed appears 
at present to be passing through important phases, 
altliough the direction of the moveimmt is not 
always obvious. The principle known in Scotland 
as r(i' canny^ involving the performance by the 
workman of as little work as possible, may not be 
widely or fre(|uently, but is certainly in some in¬ 
dustries occasionally, applied both in Europe and 
in America. On the other hand, remorseless ex¬ 
ploitation of the workers probably still exists in 
noth industrial continents and in Japan, especially 
with regard to unskilled or inferior skilled labour. 
Apart from the possibility of improvement, from 
an ethical point of view, on both sides, of the 
relation, there is to be considered the certainty of 
economic deterioration which must follow in the 
event of these tendencies going far, Avith consequent 
reaction towards a relation sounder alike from an 
economic and from an ethical point of view. The 
‘ class conscious ’ working mass, wliich, according 
to the Marxist doctrine, must eventually com¬ 
pletely overcome its antagonist, the ‘ class con¬ 
scious ’ employing class, may carry the process to 
the bitter end, or the conflict of classes may he 
arrested by a sense of la solidarity humaine arising 
in both classes. Particular schemes like those of 
(jlodin and Leclaire, the movement for co-operative 
)roduction, and the like, must be regarded as of 
ess imj)ortance than the mass movement. Whether 
or not this movement Ls making for increased social, 
as opposed to class, consciousness, is at present 
extrernely hard to determine. There appears, how¬ 
ever, to be a certain general tendeiu^y in that 
direction—the ethical relations of the classes being 
probably somewhat improved by the gross increase 
in pro<luction, and by the consequent mitigation 
of the struggle for existence. A check to this 
increase, considered in relation to the growth of 
the population, woiild undoubtedly involve a check 
to the ethical advance. 

5. Concentration of capital and industry.—The 

rdie of the employer in modern industry Womes 
more important, and liis corresponding rcsjionsi- 
1 The employineut of ponsionors, of persons of independent 
means, and of women and ehildren who do not require to earn 
the whole of their subsistence, undoubtedly depresses the wages 
of their groups. 


bilities liecome greater, with the accumulation and 
concentration of industrial capital. The employer 
also becomes more impersonal. Altliough very 
large enterprises are IrequentJy associatijd witn 
the name of one indiviaual (especially in the 
United States), the actual share of that individual 
in the management of the enterprise is usually 
confined to ttie determination of some matter of 
Avide policy, and even in this his course is generally 
influenced by his partners. The ultimate control 
of all large enterprises must rest with the body of 
its stock-holders at a particular moment. In many 
large industrial (“onccnis the number of stock¬ 
holders is at least as numerous as the number of 
employees. Both are highly lluctuating bodies,— 
one body changes its personnel daily in tlie liourses, 
and the other changes daily in the workshops. 
The concentration of industry, which has gone tar 
in the United States, has been accomnanied by 
grave difliculties of management, the bold financier 
being rarely patient enough in respect to detail to 
secure the economies which have been antiidjiated 
from the concentration. The mere fact of concen¬ 
tration does not, however, appear to have been 
adverse to the interests of employees; the chief 
antagonism to it lias arisen from the small trader, 
whose ])rolits have been reduced by the competition 
of the large joint-stock company or group of com¬ 
panies comhine<l in a merger or trust. From a 
theoreti('al point of view, f ho function of the em¬ 
ployer, as such, is to administer liis business in 
.such a way as to secure its continuity by the crea¬ 
tion of a sufficient res(;rve against the accidents 
of trade, and to secure the goodwill of his om- 
f)loyees in siicii a way as to retain an efficient 
working personnel. The increasingly imj)ersc)nal 
character of employment may not improbably 
mitigate the c]a.ss struggle, because of tiie diffu¬ 
sion of the capitalistic interest, and even its trans¬ 
fusion into the working class itself. 

In the United States and Canada, for example, the relatively 
high wages in some industries enable certain groups of workmen 
to accumulate considerable sums of money. These sums are 
invested by them not merely in houses or in land, but also 
somelimos in industrial securities, probably rarely m the indus¬ 
tries to which they themselves belong, generally rather in others. 

Four important recent incidents in the evolution 
of employment demand mention in this place; 
tiiese are: {a) the appointment of Arbitration and 
Conciliation Boards, cither by tlie Government or 
voluntarily by agreement between tlie parties ; 

( 6 ) collective bargaining between groups of em¬ 
ployers and group.s of Avorkmen ; (c) the estahlish- 
ment of Labour Exchanges ; and {d) the project of 
insurance against unenqiloyment. 

(a) Arbitration Hoards in England probably 
OAved their existence to the co7iseils des prud- 
hom.ines of France and Bclgiuiu, which were organ¬ 
ized early in the I9th century (cf. Tl. Cromjiton, 
p. 19 tt’.). The first Board of tliis kind in England 
appears to have been formed in 1849, for the pur¬ 
pose of dealing witli a dispute in the silk trade 
at Macclesfield {ih. 124) ; anotlier followed in 1853 
in the printing trade {ib. 131); but the most im¬ 
portant early Arbitration Board was that formed 
m 1860 for the purpose of dealing with disputes in 
the hosiery trade at Nottingham {ih. 19). The 
practice has been widely adopted in Great Britain, 
in New Zealand, and in Canada—with qualified 
success. In none of these countries has it alto¬ 
gether prevented strikes; but it has in some 
measure diminished their number. The various 
incpiiries which have followed the appointment of 
arbitrators or the action of a permanent Concilia¬ 
tion Board luive shown conclusively the impossi¬ 
bility of arriving at a just wage. The decision of 
the Board nuist, therefore, invariably involve either 
a compromise, in which both sides give way some¬ 
what, or a victory for one party or the other. In 
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the first case, neither party is wholly satisfied; 
and in the second case, if one is satisfied, the 
other is not. This is true of all litij^ation ; but in 
industrial disputes arbitration is expected to con¬ 
duce to oeaceful settlement in a spliere in which 
positive law and even precedent afford no guide, 
wliich in litigation they do. The decision of the 
arbitrators has not, and cannot have, the force of 
law, because, under present industrial conditions, 
a large body of men cannot be forced against their 
will to work for a particular employer for wages 
determined by a third party (see, nowever, Labour 
Laws of N('av Zealand [as cited in Lit.] and New 
Zealand Year-Book), 'fhe history of the great 
strikes in England in 1911 and 1912 is significant in 
this conm'xion. 

( 6 ) Collective bargaining grew out of the practice 
of arbitration. It has been strenuously objected 
to by employers, but in most of the staple trades 
it has come to be recognized. It is frequently 
accompanied eitlier by periodical fixation of rates 
of wages, or by an automatic sliding scale (as in 
the coal and iron trades). 

(r) Labour Exchanges^ Labour RegistrieSy or 
Labour Bureaux of a private character are of long 
standing, and so is their regulation by law. Of 
late years there has been an increasing hostility 
to such agencies, especially those which concern 
themselves chiefly with the em[»loyment of sailors. 
In order to replace private agencies and to extend 
tlio functions of Labour Exclianges, public institu¬ 
tions have been established in Gerniany, France, 
Lelgium, and Great Britain. In all these countries 
fhe operations of such institutions have now be¬ 
come very extensive. XT. Board of Trade Reports, 
cited in the Lit.) 

[d) Insurance against unemployment has existed, 
in fact, for many years in the unemployed benefit 
funds of the TVado Unions. Local Unemployment 
Insurance Oflices were established in Berne in 1893, 
in Cologne in 189G, in Leipzig in 1903, and else- 
wiiero. (Cf. Board of Trade Reports, as above.) 
Insurance against unemployment was included in 
tlie ^National Insurance Bill (cd. 5989, London, 
1911). In certain trades, insurance against un¬ 
employment is, under the Insurance Act, compul¬ 
sory. ITie total Uneinfdoyed Insurance Fund is 
provided partly from contributions by the work¬ 
men, partly from contributions by employers, and 
partly from moneys voted by Parliament. The 
eflocts of the new Act will not be observable earlier 
than the end of tlie year 1912. 

6 . Causes of unemployment.—The emergence of 
a class of fi(^e hired labourers, or of persons volun¬ 
tarily seeking employment, usually makes itself 
manifest by the migration of numbers of such 
labourers to periodical or permanent centres of 
employment. 

Instances of such periodical migrations are to be found in the 
movement of hop-pickers to Kent; in that of Irish harvesters 
from Ireland to the Lowlands of Scotland; in that of Italian 
contadini from Lombardy and Piedmont to the south of France ; 
in the ImmcuHe migration (annually about one million) of har¬ 
vest latxiurers from variou.s parts of northern and central 
Russia to the Black Soil Region ; in the ‘ harvesters'excursions' 
from Ontario and Quebec to the Prairie provinces of Canada ; 
and in the annual migration, which now assumes consider¬ 
able proportions, of workmen from Scotland and from Italy to 
America in the spring, and to Scotland and Italy in the autumn. 
The coloni/.ation of America and of Australia, the partial coloni- 
zat ion of Africa by Europeans, and the colonization of the Straits 
Settlements by Chinese, afford instances of permanent settle¬ 
ment of migrants. 

Migration from the rural districts to the towns 
is a phenomenon common to all regions where no 
insurmountable obstacles exist against the mobility 
of labour. The relatively higher scale of nominal 
wages in the towns, as compared with the scale of 
wages in the country, and the relatively greater 
attraction of social centres, in general, conduce 
to this movement. Tliis process customarby de¬ 


nudes the small towns, diminishing in them the 
demand for labour, and then denudes llie villages. 
The stream of labourers seeking employment in 
the industrial centres under conditions of free 
mobility is uncontrolled, and is sometimes in ex¬ 
cess of the demand for them. An exci'.ss of 
labourers .seeking einployment may of itself pio- 
duce, through a series of reactions, the plnuio- 
inenon of unemployment. This result is reached 
ill two ways : the reduction of population in the 
country towns and villages diminishes the demand 
for commodities there ; and the surplus of labourers 
in the industrial towns tends to reduce wages, and 
thus to reduce ell’eet ivo demand in them. Migra¬ 
tion of laboureVs, in the absence of means of organ¬ 
izing tlicir labour or the labour of others whom 
they displace, may, therefore, if conducted on a 
considerable scale, result in depression of trade, 
in so far as that is due to diminished capacity for 
consumption caused by diminished employment. 

Diminution of employment may also result from 
the^ rise of the rate of interest upon ea})ital devoted 
to industrial enterprises. Such a rise in the rate 
of interest may be caused bv an increase in the 
demand for industrial capital over the supply of 
sucli capit al in the mai ket; or liy increa.se of (iemand 
for funds in the market for commercial capital, or 
in the market for public funds ; or the rise may 
be d’i* to restriction of credit from any one or all 
of very numerous causes, such as over-speculation 
in land, in buihlings, in industry, commerce, or 
otherwise, over-production of certain iinjioitant 
commodities ; or to disjiroportionate investment in 
enterpri.se 8 which do not immediately yield a re¬ 
turn adequate to meet the normal rate of iiitere.st 
upon the invested funds. 

Examples of uneinj)loyment resulting from reactions of this 
kind are to bo found m the deiirossion in Great Britain in 1878 
and subsequent years, which arose in part from the over-invest¬ 
ment of capital in railways In the United States and in New 
Zealand. 

Unemployment may also occur, upon an extended 
scale, through the (uitting off of the supply of raw 
material which is necessary for the proiluction of 
an important commodity. 

Such a phenomenon may be caused by a war, as in the case of 
the Cotton Famine; or iiy a strike, os in industrial suspension 
due to a strike of coal miners. 

Unemployment may also result from the falling 
oil of demand for commodities, due to deficient 
harvests ; resulting in advance in the price of 
necc.ssaries of life, and in consequent diminishing 
general purcliasing power as apjilied to commodi¬ 
ties other than necessaries, so iar as concerns the 
industrial centres; and, if the advance in price of 
agricultural produce does not oll'set the dehc.iency, 
ill diminished purchasing power in the rural dis¬ 
tricts. Unenqiloynient may also be caused by 
changes in tarills, in technical processes (as in the 
displacement of hand labour by machinery, and 
tlie substitution of one machine for another), or in 
transportation routes, or by the opening up of new 
ports. 

Itistencesof the latter are to bo found in the creation of a new 
port of entry at Montreal in IS.'i'^, which immediaUdy diminiHhcd 
by about one-halt the port trade of C^uehec ; and the exteiihion 
of the docks at Antvserp, Hamburg, and Havre, which more 
recently dimimshetl the entrepot trade of the port of London. 
Periodical iineniployuient is also produced by svn- 
sonal trades, and by the interference of weather 
conditions with the normal course of outdoor labour. 

The causes which have been enumerated are of 
a general character; and they atfect, directly or 
indirectly, large numbers of men who, but for 
their operation, would be in constant employment. 
There are, however, two series of causes of unem¬ 
ployment in addition to these general causes: one 
series relates to the efficiency of the directive power 
of the employing class, and tlie other to the effi¬ 
ciency of the labouring power of the working class. 
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Competent management may, through the creation 
and intelligent use of reserves, distribute labour 
force in such away as to secure continuity of em¬ 
ployment under any but long-continued abnormal 
conditions; whereas incomiietent management may 
result ill the idhmess of large groujis of men, even 
in a period of brisk trade. Similarly, the (dlicient 
worker is, in general, likidy to secure employment, 
while the ineHicdent, dissolute, or ill-tempered 
workman may liiid it diflieult to procure employ¬ 
ment. at any time. 

7. Recent attempts to solve the problem of un¬ 
employment.—The steps Avhich have been taken 
during lecmit years to deal with the probl(mi of 
iineni])loyment have, in general, been (diaraeterized 
by t he }toIi(‘y of sejairatiiig tlio.se who are iineni 
j)loyed owing to eauses over which they have no 
eonti'o] from tho.se Avliose unemployment is cau.setl 
hy personal delieiency. Temjiorary relief, aecom- 
pariK'd hy em])Ioyment upon piihlic or [irivate work 
not otherwise demanded at the time, has been de 
vised for the relief of workmen temjiorarily out of 
employment (as in Distress Committees and like 
organizations). A more diHieiilt prohlem is pre- 
.sented hy the casual lahourer Avho has lost the 
faculty of continuous labour, and whose employ¬ 
ment by [irivate em|)]oyers is for that reason dis- 
eontinuous. Very frequently, physical and mental 
deticiencies combine to make the labour of such 
unem[)loyed unproductive. The very measures 
which have been taken for the employment of the 
employable unemployed have i)r(d)a[)ly rendered it 
more ditlicult. for the unemployable unemployed to 
(d)tain the charity which is, after all, what they 
need, since work in any serious sense is not po.ssibIe 
for them. 

Ttie Labour Colonies of Germany, Holland, and Oekdum have 
been devised for .such cases; and similar institutions have more 
re< ently been e.stablished in Scotland (in Ayrshire), and in L'ng- 
land (.at Ilollesley 15.a_y). The labour (Colony i.s an expensive, 
and not uholly satisfiu’tory, form of poor relief; hut it docs, 
undoubted!}’, j)resent a iiKcans of preventing' begging, and of 
avoiding the wa.ste of indiscriminate chanty (see, however, 
referenc'cs in the Lit.). 

Contemporaneously with the elVorts which have 
been made by the public authorities (in England 
by the Local Government Board and by the muni¬ 
cipalities) to grapple with the question of relief of 
the unemployed, certain steps of a positive charac¬ 
ter liavo also been taken. 

In (lorinany, the enrolment of every workman in a society of 
his trade is practically compulsory. He is also under obligation 
to make {teriodical payments. Should he be sick or unemployed, 
he is entitled to cerkiin benefits. In Great Lntain, a scheme 
of insurance against unemployment is now before the country. 

8. The right to work. —Such positive steps may 
or may not involve the recognition by the public 
authority of the right of the laliourer to the oppor¬ 
tunity for labour. Where such a riglit is recog¬ 
nized, and where machi nery is provided for rendering 
it elleetive, it is difficult to see how the corollary of 
obligatory labour can be evaded. 

An interesting experiment in this connexion is at present in 
progress. An Employment Oommittee has been appoint.ed in 
Gla.sgow, under Hie auspices of the Hoard of Trade. The func¬ 
tions of this Coniinittee involve the examination of every young 
person who is brought before it, and the provision of employ¬ 
ment, after the manner of I’lato’s guardians. Should thi.s plan 
be widely adopted, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is a risk of fixing, by siicfi means, hereditary occupations 
to an even greater extent than is now the ca.se. 

It is inifjortanb to notice that, under existing police 
admini.stratiori in Great Britain, it is usually pejs- 
sible in practice to compel young [lersons to work, 
whetlier they desire to do so or not. The exten¬ 
sion of these powers to the obligatory employment 
of adults, excepting where they are sentenced by 
law to penal servitude, does not appear to have 
been carried out in jiractice. 

The Unemployed W^orkmcn Hill of 1907, promoted by the Inde¬ 
pendent Lal>our I’arty, contained an obligatory clause by which 
unemployed men might be sentenced to work under the control 
of the local authority for six months (cl. 7, sec. 3). 

9 . Socialism and employment. —It remains to be 


noticed that from the socialist point of view (pro¬ 
mulgated especially by Saint Simon) all private 
emi)luynient is exploitative ; and that from the 
anarchist point of view State and private eniploy- 
nient are alike exploitative. The growth of the 
former idea has led to a propaganda of collectivi.srn 
in which the principal point is that a democratic 
State should be sole employer ; and the growth of 
the latter has led to the idea that the exjiloilalive 
element in State and private employment alike 
should be checked by Vaction directe, expressing 
it.Mclf in general strikes repeated as often as may 
be considered necessary. 

It should be observed, however, that the general strike is a 
weapon with a double edge, and that the edge which is turned 
awav from (he striker la iikcl} to be blunted before the other. 
The .so-called third general strike in Russia proved tins to the 
satistaction of the leaders of it. 

From the socialist jioint of view also it .should be 
observed that the labourer has a right to the whole 
of file produce of his labour. A method of division 
whi(*h should be devised with a view to secure (his 
comlil ion, under modern eircumstanees of division 
of labour, ami the eventual evaluation o( (he pro¬ 
duct—fre([uently at a long distant time and in 
widely distant places—presents cardinal diHicnlties. 
Such a plan app(?ars to be applicable only to a 
limited and self-contained society, it might be 
held that the strenuous com})etition of modern 
commerce and industry tends to the elimination of 
unearned increment.s of value, although it is ojxui 
to doubt whether any system would eliminate the 
po.ssibility of adventitiou.s gains due either ^ 
ehanee or to shrewd anticipation of economic 
reactions. A careful analysis of the phenomena of 
employment and of um‘m}»loyment must show that 
iiore alteration in the system or in the amount of 
the taxation of land, as is proposed in the Single 
'rax jiropagaiida, or even the nationalization of the 
land, would not necessarily solve, or even .seriously 
inllmmce, so complex a problem as that of un¬ 
employment. Even in an agricultural country, not 
merely is access to land requisite, but a sutlicient 
endowment of agricultural capital and .skill are 
necessary to enable the landless unemployed to 
avail themselves of the land Avhich might even 
be freely placed at their disposal. 'Jdie pheno¬ 
menon 01 near proximity of unemployed men and 
of land which may be cultivated rent-free is not 
unknown. It must be allowed, however, that, 
where scarcity of land really exi.sts, jieasants wlio 
might prefer to remain cultivators are driven into 
the towns because they have insutlicie.nt or no land, 
(This condition exists undoubtedly in some parts of 
Russia.) Whether even oontiscatory taxation or 
immediate nationalization of the land would in any 
country necessarily result in increased cultivation, 
either extensively or intensively, is at least 
doubtful. 

Hee also artt. ECONOMICS, SOCIALISM. 

I.iTBRATiTBK. —The subJect of Ernploynient is treated in all 
systeniatio treatise.^ on Political Fk'onomy. The emergence of a 
class of free labourers seeking emplovment may be studied, for 
Western Europe, in the following : M. Kowalew.sky, Die oko- 
nom, Kntunckelung Europas bis zum lieginn dcr kapitalist. 
Wirtschaftsfitrm (tr. from the Russian), Herlin, vols., 1901 ff., 
and, for Russia, V. O. Kluchevsky, llist. of Russia (tr. 0. J. 
Hogarth), London, 1911, vol. i., Course of Russian Uistory, 
vols. i.^iv. (Russian), Moscow, 190H-10. 

For the economics of employment, see J. A. Hobson, Evolu¬ 
tion of Modem Capitalism: A iStudy of Machine. Production, 
London, 1894 ; L. Brentano, The Relatwn of Labor to the Law 
of To-day (Eng. tr.), New York and London, 1891 ; E. v. Bohm- 
Bawerk, Capital and Interest: A Critical JliM. of Econouncal 
Theory {Yms. tr.L London, 1890; E. v. Philippovich, Cruud- 
riss der pmit. Okonomie, 2 vols., Freiburg i. H., 1893 and 
1899 ; J. Conrad, Ilamlworterb. d. Staatswissenschaften, Jena, 
1901, art. ‘ Unternehmer und Unternehmergewinn,’ etc., vol. 
vii.2pp. 338-301. 

For wages, see A. Marshall, Elements of Economics of In 
dustry, London, 1892, p. 267 ff., and Principles of Economics, do. 
1907, vol. p. to.’) ff. ; O. V. Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, Lokn- 
politik und Lohntheorie mil hesonderer Berucksichtigung det 
Minimallohnes, Leipzig, 1900. 
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For unemployment, see Board of Trade—Labour Department: 
Report on AKenoies and Methods for Dealing? with the Un¬ 
employed (Pari. Paper 0.—7182), London, 181)3 (contains Biblio¬ 
graphy of I>ahonr Colonies); continuation of above (cd. 2304], 
London, 1904 ; La JJisoccAipazwne, Itfilazioni e tiiscynssioni del 
10 CoiKjrettso Intertiazionnle per la lottacontro la disoccupaziane 
S-S Ottohre, I'JOf), Milan, 190(1; A. Agnelli, ll Problerna eamomico 
della dmoccupazunu openiia, Milan, 1900; Unemployed Work¬ 
men Act, 1907) (5 Edw. vn. ch. 18); Circulars, etc., connected 
therewith, London, 1905, Orders, nos. 48,677-79 ; London Un¬ 
employed Fund, 1904-5 ; Report of Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, London, 1905 ; Report upon the Work of the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London (Unemployed Workmen Act, 
1905), do. 1906; Rejiort of the Queen’s Unemployed Fund, 
1905-6, do. 1906; J. Burns, speech in House of Commons on 
vote for Ix)ca 1 Gov. Board, 19th July 1906. 

For arbitration and conciliation, see H. Crompton, Indmtrial 
Conciliation, Ijondon, 1876; L. L. F. R. Price, Industrial 
Peace ; its Advantages, Methods, and Dijjieultics, London, 1887 ; 
Reports by Board of Trade of Proceedings under the Conciliation 
(Trade Di.^jiutes) Act, 1890 (59 & 60 Viet. c.. 30), 7th Report, 
Ijoridon, 1910; and Report on Collective Agreements between 
Fni])iov(‘r8 and Workpeople (ib.), do. 1910. 

For Labour Exchanges ; Report on Agencies and Methods for 
Dealing with the Unemployed (iM, London, 1904 ; Abstract of 
Ijahour Statistics (ib. annually); The Labour Laws of Neic Zea¬ 
land'^, compilcfl by di reel ion of the Hon. the Minister of I>abour, 
Wellington, N.Z., 1896; New Zealand Olllcial Year-Book ; and 
Dominion of (^amula. The Labour Gazette (issued monthly). 

For the socialist point of view, see esp. W. Thompson, An In- 
ijuiry into the Prin('ii)les of the Didrihution of Wealth, liondon, 
1824, and leifxtnr Retrarded : the Clanns of Labour and (’ajntal 
(Conciliated: or, Ilow to secure to Labour the whole Productsof its 
Krertioiis, do. 1827; K. Marx, iJas Kapxtal: Kritik der pobt. 
Okonoinie^, Hamburg, 1999, vol. i. passim, vol. iii., Ist and 2nd 
pt , 19()|'<-’, jxtssnn, also Theorien uber den Mchru’ert, vol. li 1st 
pt , Stuttgart, 1910‘'^, yip. 1-159, and vol. ii. 2nd pt , do., 19()5, 
y»p, 2,;.!-319; A. Monger, The Right to the Whole Produce of 
Labour, Ixuidon, 1899 ; K. Vorlander, Die Neukantische. Rewe- 
gung 1 /n Sozialismu-s, BerVm, 1902. J AIAVOB 

EMULATION,— Sec Envy 

ENCRATITES ( I *]yKpaT€L [Iren. 'EyKpaTTjTai 
[Clem. Alex.], ’Fi 7 ^paTi(t)Tai [llippol., Epiph.]).— 
Christians of the e<arly Church who made absti¬ 
nence from flesh, wine, marria^^e, and jxtsses.sions 
tlieir rule of life. From the middle of the ‘2nd 
eenf. they ‘stood niiilway between the larp^er 
Christendom and the Marcionite Chnridi as well 
as the (Inostic scliools’ (Uarnack, Hist, of Dmpna, 
tr., London, 1S94-P9, ii. 43). Without liold- 
in^^ one form of cieed, or being organized as a 
body, they practised everywhere tlie same kind of 
ascetic ism. Their spirit was widely ditVused. Epi- 
plianius, in his chajiter, Kara'Ey KpariTcou {ffrrr. 47), 
names seven countries, mostly of Asia Minor, in 
whieli th(;y abounded {TrXrjOvvovcn). Ireiueus (i. 28) 
says that some of the earliest of them were fol¬ 
lowers of Sat urninus and Marcion. Eusebius (//T? 
iv. 28) appears to he mistaken in calling Tatian, 
the eminent Apologist, their founder (^s TrapeKTpoTrgs 
(ipxvy^^)y 'Tiid E.piplianius (loc. oit.), in placing the 
Encratites after the Tatianites. What Tatian did 
was to join the sect, and to give it a more eomjdetc 
canon, including the Epistles of St. Paul, whose 
teaching other leaders, especially Severus, rejected. 
There must have been a considerable Encratite 
literature. Several writers, both for and against 
the principles of the sect, are now little more than 
names. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius, ‘ Musamis . . .is said to 
hare written a very elegant work (^VicrTpeirTifcwTaTov Xoyo?), 
addressed to ccitam brethren who had swerved from the truth 
to the heresy of the Encratites, which had even then made its 
apyiearance,' and which introduced a singular and pernicious 
error into the world ’ (Euseb. HE iv. 28). Theodoret (/i(®r. Fab. 
i. 21) mentions Ayiollmaris, another writer of the same period, 
who wrote against the Severian Encratites. Macarius Magnes 
(ili. 43) states that an Encratite leader, Dositheus, a Cilician 
wrote a defence in eight books, contending that ‘ by sexua 


whonThe calls the founder of the Docetic heresy, wrote Hfpi 
ev^paret'a? g rrepl quotes three Encratite yiassages 

from this work (iii. 13, 91, 92). 

The influence of the Encratites may be ascribed 
to three causes. (1) Their renunciation of the 
world was strikingly complete. They had the 


great merit of being logical. Having grasped a 
principle, they applied it with the utmost li-mur 
md vigour. They rejected the prevalent (lisUm- 
ion between a higher and a lower, though sulli- 
3 ient, morality. The (diurch, which applamUMl 
their counsel of perfection in the few, resoluti ly 
declared war against their princijile wlicn they 
sought to make it an inth'xihle law for all. I’Ikmc- 
fore they refused to follow the Church, scorning 
the weak: comjiromise slie oll'ered. Theyinsisled 
that, if dyKpdreia was right at all, it was right uni¬ 
versally. To he a Cln istian was to he an Encrat ile. 

( 2 ) The Emcratites pointed to the example of 
our Lord. They made the ‘evangelic’ life their 
standard, urging that the Chri.stian system of 
morals must be fournh'd oh the actions of ( 'In ist, 
and take its laws from Hun. The life of celibacy 
and the renunciation of all worldly goods, after 
His jiattern, was the ('ss'-idial marK of Christ in, n 
perfection. 4’atian wrote a book, Uepl rov Kara 
rby '^coTgpa KaraoTupLOv {i'lom. Alex. Strom, iii. 12 ), 
in whicli he sliowed that the Christian ideal can 
he attained only by the imitation of (dirist, and 
rallmnl the ('hurcli to the duty of walking in His 
steps. 4’he writer forgijt, as Clement wisely ob¬ 
serves, that, (dirist was ‘ not a common man ’ {ov8k 
drOjXjJTTOS KOlvSs). 

‘He 'vas defirient in a right uiKierslanding of the life of 
Chrii-tiri 's < (iiiipleteness, and in its relation to His mission as 
the rede luer of mankind, and the author of a new cn ation of 
Divine hie, nhiih, in the further course of its develo]iment 
from Him, o.is dc-signed to embrace and pervade all human 
relations’ (.Neaiider, Church Hist., cd. Ixindon, 1884, ii. 127) 

Tatian wrongly regarded Paul as teaching (I Co 7®) 
that marriage and unc.hastity are one and the same 
thing —both equally the service of Satan. ‘ Wdth 
Mantion and Saturninus he asserted that wedlock 
was only corruption and fornication’ {(pOopdu Kai 
TTopyeiav [Eus. HE iv. 29J). In forming his ojiinions, 
it is probable that he made use not only of the 
canotd(;ai (dospels, but of apocryphal hisiories, in 
which the delimuition of the Person of Christ liad 
been modified under the influence of thcosophical 
ami ascetic principles. Epiphanius states that the 
Encratites used the Acts of Andrew, John, and 
Thomas ; and the fragments of (Jassianus found in 
Clement seem to renect the Gospel (iccordmg to 
the Egyptmrrs. 

(3) Encratism generally based itself on the same 
prevalent doctrine of Cod and the world as Gnos¬ 
ticism. Some Encratites, indeed, jirofessed to he 
orthodox. Those whom Hippolytiis describes ( Phil. 
viii. 20 ) are admitted by him to have been sound in 
their teaching regarding God and Christ, di fieri ng 
from the Church only in their manner of life. Hut 
most Encratites were philosoiihical dualists. Taking 
the gloomy view that matter is essentially evil, and 
the body the cause as well as the occasion of sin, 
they denied the identity of the suiireme God with 
the (Jreator of the world. Tatian learned a kind 
of dualism from his master, Justin Martyr, and 
afterwards developed it into the ordinary full¬ 
blown (dio.stic doctrine of zEons (Euseb. loc. cit.). 
He then felt logically bound to connect himself with 
the Encratites, seeing no way of redemption except 
the subjugation of all the natural impulses and 
appetites. Tertullian would have become an En¬ 
cratite, if this mode of life had not been associated 
with heresy (Ilarnack, Hist. ii. 103). A form of 
this morbid error is ahoady combated in 1 Ti 
43 -B. WTien men were ‘forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats,’ the healthy- 
minded writer of the Epistle refuted them by (hniy- 
ing the first juincijile of Gnosticism and Encratism. 
God is the Creator of the world, and none of His 
work is to be dcsjii.^ed. ‘ Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing is to be rejected, if it he received 
with thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified through the 
word of God aiicl prayer’ (4^-®). Christianity is 
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not the eradication but the consecration of nature. 
In tlie ri^dit sense of tlie word, every Christian 
must, of course, Ijc ^jKpar-^s (use(J onJy once in N'l', 
viz. Tit 1®). Paul roason(;d of ^yKpdreia till the 
Koman governor treinhled (Ac, 24'"’^); he names it 
as part of the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 6^) ; and 
anotiier writer mentions it as one of the graces 
which are to be added to faith (2 P 1®). But true 
self-control {^yKpdreta Kaurov [Plato, Rep. 390 B], 
lyKpdrtia -pdovwv Kal ^TnOvpLiuiP [i/j. 430 E]) is not to be 
attained by an otherworldliness which shirks life’s 
duties, and shuns its pleasures as temptations of 
the devil. This ‘fugitive and cloistered virtue’ is 
far from according with the mind of Christ, who 
wished His followers to be the hiavon of society, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the w'orld (Mt5^“'^‘). 

Sozomen (v. II) mentions the Encratitea as a sect 
existing in Galatia in the time of Julian, when 
Busiris, one of their number, suffered. Gne of the 
laws of tlie riieodosian Codo(A.D. 381) was directed 
against the Maniedneans, who sheltered themselves 
under the name of Kneratites. But ‘ the Encratite 
controversy was, on the one hand, swallowed up by 
the Gnostic, and, on the other hand, replaced by 
the Montanistic’ (Harnack, Jlist. i. 238). 

Litbraturk.—I n addition to books already named, see A. 
Hilgenfeld, Ketzergmeh. des Urchriiftentvvu, Leipzig, 1884, 
ewp. n. 643 ff. ; of. also art. ‘ EneratiU'S,’ in Smith-Wace, DCB ; 
and Kruger, ‘ Enkratilen,’ in 

James IStrahan. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THEOLOGY.—See 

Theology. 

ENCYCLOPaEDISTS.-i. Rise of the Ency¬ 
clopaedic movement. —It may truthfully he said 
that t he ap[)earance of Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature (1739-40) was the starting-point of a new 
school of thought. Locke had devoted himself to 
the ex[danation of the origin of our ideas; ho told 
us that we owe onr conception of snhstance to the 
long-continued habit of seeing certain modes in 
assocuation one witli the other ; or —to put it in a 
word—Locke denied the existence of innate ideas, 
and declared that all our knowledge springs from 
exjierience. But Hume asked the question, How 
do we know that two tilings stand to one another 
in the relation of causality? Because we usually 
see one thing follow another thing, we simply come 
to the conclusion that it must so follow. Self 
is merely a complex of swiftly succeeding ideas, 
under wliieh we imagine an illusory soul or self to 
exist. Soul, this complex of ideas, must hence 
cease when the ideas cease, and when bodily move¬ 
ment comes to an end. Thus it was that Hume’s 
scepticism naturally followed Locke’s em})irieism 
in tlie order of thought, and all our knowledge 
was reduced to perception of sense, leaving us 
wdth sensation alone to take the place of tlie old 
determination of universality and necessity. The 
point of view arrived at had a close affinity witli 
the philosophy of the 18th cent, in France. Of the 
school of thought known as the Illumination, or the 
Philosophy of the EnliLditenment (sec Enlighten¬ 
ment), the Encyclopaedists form a noteworthy part, 
inasmuch as they represent its spirit in its most 
characteristic form. In France this attitude of 
mind was unaccompanied by the pietistic tend¬ 
ency, wherein inward spiritual experiences were 
given a value as distinguished from the literal 
teaching of authority. Tliis tendency was a feature 
in the movement towards intellectual liberation in 
the Aufklarung in Germany, even while it seemed 
to be in opposition to its conclusions. The En¬ 
lightenment of the Understanding there concluded 
its period of clear intellectual conceptions, by means 
of reason alone, by giving place to a period of senti¬ 
mentality. In France, as we shall see, this con¬ 
centration on the value of feeling, as advocated by 


K()us.seau, ended in momentous results on the prac¬ 
tical .side of [Kilitics ; while in Germany, where the 
call for action wa.s not in the same way demanded, it 
found vent in intellectual and aesthetic interests, 
in the period of Sturm und Drang^ and in Koinaii- 
ticisin in literature. 

It was in France, however, that the empirical or 
Lockian school of thought was carried to its ulti¬ 
mate and logical consequence of sensualism and 
materialism. Empiricism developed in France as 
it never did in England, despite its being derived 
so largely from the writings of Englishmen. J’he 
Frencli relentlessly faced the practical consequences 
of the speculative })Osition which they adopted with 
the clearness and logic characteristic of their race ; 
and this resulted in a thoroughly materialistic 
conoe[)tion of the system of the world, and in an 
egoisti (5 morality. 

But the growth of the speculative and sceptical 
attitude of mind that took the place of the 
idealism which had proceeded from Cartesianism 
gives us but one aspect from which the rise of the 
new school of the ‘ Illumination ’ can be explained. 
Along with the speculative side, there were two 
other inlhiences at work which had as great an 
effect on contemporary thought as that which was 
purely intellectual, and which was complementary 
to it. The first was the rise of the scientific s})irit, 
which, thougli it may have begun in France with 
Descartes, was developed in a remarkalJe w^ay liy 
Isaac Newton. Newton made men realize that 
the * physical laws which hold good on the surface 
of the earth are valid throughout the Universe.’ 
The mechanical concention of Nature formulated 
by Kepler, Galileo, ana Descartes became, through 
Newton, intelligible to all. Men were shown how 
the macliine works, while it ’was also denionstrated 
to them how it is held together by means of the 
la\v of gravitation. NewTon’s philosophy, on its 
speculative side, did not have much inffnence on 
contemporary thought, but pracd-ically his teaching 
and method had an effect which can hardly he 
overestimated. He poj)ularized the so-callcd scien¬ 
tific view of Nature and made it intelligible, and 
this scientific outlook had the ellect of making the 
world around of immense interest and importance 
in every one of its asi)e(;ts, and presentee! infinite 
possibilities for those who were prepared to open 
their eyes, and have unveiled to them the things 
that ha<l hitherto seemed hidden or mysterious. 
It also held up before them the hope of attaining 
the happiness sought by all, through knowledge of 
a kina that was free to every seeker after truth. 
It was Voltaire, in his Lettres sur Ics Anglais, who 
introduced his countrymen at large to this new 
way of looking at the world ; it was he who con 
trusted the old learning and the old religion with 
the new; it 'w^as he who popularized the views 
which he had adopted, applying scientific methods 
to supernatural and superstitious beliefs. The light 
of day was to shine out unobscured by the accre¬ 
tions of the ages. Voltaire expounded Newton’s 
theory of Physics, and wrote a bictionnaire philo* 
sophique portal if which set forth his views 

on these and similar subjects from the standpoint 
(though officially contradicted on occasion) of a 
sceptic in religion and a materialist in philosophy. 
The visits of Voltaire and Montesquieu to England 
had ^eat results, for they brought home with them 
new ideas in religion, philosophy, and the relations 
of man to man. 

But there was still another cause in operation 
which made for the new empirical point of view. 
It is to be found in the general social and political 
condition of France at the time. A dissolute court 
and a despotic cmvernnient, on the one hand, and 
a Church both hypocritical and tyrannical, on the 
other, had, each in its respective sphere, alienated 
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not only the poor and suffering, but all thinking 
men, such as were the philosopkes of the 18th cen¬ 
tury. The impulse on their part was to resist the 

ranny and corruption that everywhere abounded. 

hen they applied their clear reasoning powers to 
the corrupt order of things that obtained at the 
time, there was little doubt of the result. The 
unjustifiable condition of matters then existing 
was to them the order of things established by 
authority, and, if they were to vindicate for rational 
mankind the possession of its reason, the first thing 
to be done was to show forth the irrationality of a 
state of affairs wliose existence was a disgrace to 
a nation, and revolting to every intellectual ]>rin- 
ciple and moral feeling. The philvsophes did their 
part effectually, and possibly prepared the way 
for the nation to do the rest in a manner as yet 
undreamed of. 

2 . The Encyclopaedic spirit.—Thus had the way 
been paved, and men liau now reached a frame of 
mind in which they were ready to ac(;ept the scien¬ 
tific and sceptical doctrines os expounded by the 
new philosophers. It had at last come home to 
them what was the significance of the point of view 
from which it is recognized that law governs every- 
thingp and consequently that a knowledge of this 
law is what is most desirable for the welfare of 
mankind ; and they apprehended the notion in the 
somewhat abstract fasnion in which it was pre¬ 
sented, for it was undoubtedly presented in a way 
which fell far short of being completely true. The 
‘ law ’ which was well-nigh exalted to the place of 
the Deity of former days, arbitrary enough thougli 
that J.)eity might have seemed, was regarded too 
much as a power working outside of us, and inde- 
{xmdently of any ideal or developing force which 
might guide its operations and bring with it a 
unifying influence. The way w’as perhaps made 
too }»lain and clear to be accepted as the way of 
'Fruth, so evasive to those who search after it as 
an end. The mysteries remained mysteries even 
after the artificial wrappings were removed, and 
the very superstitions were found to conceal cer¬ 
tain aspects of truth, in addition to the falsehood 
that could not be overlooked. Nevertheless, the 
wra})pings had to be removed, and it was rightly 
thought that an organized systematization of all 
known knowledge in ( he arts and sciences would 
help in bringing about this end in the most efl'ectrial 
an<l })ractical way possible. Goethe says in his 
Dirhtung und Wahrheit : ‘ If we heard the ency- 
clopa'dists mentioned, or oi)ened a volume of their 
monstrous work, we felt as if we were going between 
the innuimuable moving spools or looms in a great 
factory.’ But, though the knowledge of the pro¬ 
cess by which his coat was made at length dis¬ 
gusted Goethe with the coat itself, that knowledge 
had to be acquired along with the rest of the scien¬ 
tific and systematic knowdedge of the day. 

3 . The Encyclopaedia.—What, then, w'as this 
work which gave a name to a wdiole group of 
thinkers in the middle of the 18th century—that 
time of which d’Alembert renuirked that ‘ the 
middle of the century w^as apparently destined to 
form an epoch in the history of the human mind 
by the rerolution in ideas which appeared to pre¬ 
pare for this event’? The first volume of the 
fencyclopicdia appeared in 1751, and at this time 
the philosvphes who took part in it were consider¬ 
able in number. They were also, as a matter of 
fact, not all of one mind : there were among them 
atheists and deists, and the personal jealousies 
and antipathies that existed among them were 
not small. But a splendid optimism carried them 
along in their great work—an optimism which 
meant belief in the best elements of humanity, in 
natural goodness instead of natural depravity, and 
in the possibility of human perfection under suit 


able conditions. Helvetius expressed their point 
of view when he said : ‘ The good law-giver makes 
the good citizen.’ 

The task of producing a complete exposition of 
all the scientific knowledge of the day was, indeed, 
a difficult one ; it was one that occupied twenty 
years, and it comjireheiided, in the first edition 
of the work, seventeen volumes of text, eleven 
volumes of plates, four volumes of supplement, 
and two volumes of index, while a furtlier sup¬ 
plement of five volumes appeared in 1776. There 
had, of course, been many encyclopaedias of various 
sorts before this time ; the most ancient extant is 
usually stated to he Pliny’s Natural History^ in 
thirty-seven books. In 1727, Enhraim Chambers, 
a Quaker born in Kendal, puolished his Cyclo¬ 
paedia: or an Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, in two volumes; and this, which resem¬ 
bled a Dictionary more than what we understand 
by a Cyclopaedia, ran through many editions. The 
famous Krench Enryclophlie really originated in 
a French translation of Chambers’s Cyclopcediay 
begun in 1743 and completed in 174.^) hy John 
Mills, an Englishman settled in France, assisted 
by Gottfried Sidlins, a mitive of Dantzig. This 
work w'as termed the Encyclop^die ou du tionnaire 
universel des arts et des sciences —a work in four 
volumes of ext and one of plates. Owing to the 
unscrupulous action of his nublisher. Mills w'as 
despoiled of the work he hau carried out, and he 
returned to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
an abbd, was then engaged as editor, and, in order 
to revise the work in a thorough fashion, he called 
in certain learned men os assistants, amon^t whom 
were Condillac, Diderot, and d’Alembert. Disputes 
follow'ed with the publishers, and de Gua resigned 
the editorship. Consecpiently, in 1745, the editor¬ 
ship was ottered to Diderot, who had edited the 
Dictionnaire universel de nddec.ine, and, curiously 
enough, had also issued a translation of an Englisli 
work. Diderot (1713-1784) had much larger views 
of wJiat the compass of the work should be than 
that first contemplated by the publishers, lo Breton 
and his associates, for he aimed at making it a 
complete compendium of the whole of human know¬ 
ledge, wdrile at the same time it was to be the mani¬ 
festo of a great [)hilosopliic party. D’Alembert 
(1717-1783) was associated with Diderot in this 
undertaking, and to him the portion relative to 
Mathematics w^as more es})ecially assigned. 

Of other writers there were twenty-one, each of 
whom received the original article on his subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a guide for Ids 
work. But these articles were found to be useless 
for the purpose, and the work was done in most 
cases independently. D’Alembert wrote the Dis- 
cours 'prHiminaire to the book, exj)laining therein 
the origin and succession of the dillerent branches 
of human knowledge, and classifying, after the 
Baconian method, the various arts and sciences 
according as they depended on memory, reason, 
or imagination—the three principal human facul¬ 
ties. This Preface was much admired at the time 
as a great ettbrt after system, and it was delivered 
before the Academy on the author’s reception, 
which was itself regarded as a triumph. Diderot 
undertook most of the articles on the Art^ and 
Trades, to which he gave a large place in the Enev- 
clopjcdia, revising wdiat he did not absolutely 
write; indeed, this portion of the work was per¬ 
haps the most original of the w’hole. He was 
assisted by the Chevalier de Jaucourt, a modest 
writer, who rejoiced in the drudgery entailed in 
such an undertaking, and himself wrote nearly 
half the Encyclopa‘<lia ; many specialists were also 
brought in, such as Daubenton for Natural History, 
Barth^z and Tronchin for Medicine, du Marsais and 
Beauz^e for Grammar, Marmontel for Literature, 
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and Rousseau for Music. But all the contemporary 
grands esprits of the time were called upon to assist 
in some way or other—Voltaire, Euler, Morellet, 
Montesquieu, d’Anville, dilolhacli, Qiiesnai, and 
Turgot, the leader of tlie new school of economists 
whose teaching was first i)roc]aimed in the Ency¬ 
clopedia. In the supplementary volumes, Haller, 
the great physiologist, took part, and Condorcet, 
whose fate was to be so tragic in tlie days of the 
Terror. History and Biograj)hy were excluded 
except when they came in incidentally, and, the 
oojcct of the book being frankly utilitarian, know- 
letlge w{us held to be worthy of the name only if it 
led to some useful invention or discovery. 

Th<i prospectus describing the work as one which 
would form 8 volumes, with at least 600 plates, 
appeared in November 1750, but before that time 
Dnb'rot had had much trouble with his pledged 
contributors, who were mostly in arrears with 
their articles. To make his difliculties greater, he 
himself wais imprisoned at Vincennes on liOth July 
1749 for 28 days, and then ke[)t for three months 
and ten days a })risoner on parole at the castle, on 
accountof his book entitled Ldtrc sur les arcugks. 
This, how’ever, did not stop the printing, though 
of course, it caused delay. 

The clerical party was not long in realizing the 
dangers that threatened it through a work which 
preached the negation of the doctrine of innate 
ideas, and gave a new outlook on the w'orld. It 
saw’ that a powerful influence was coming into 
being with the view of attacking its pn’seives, and 
the .fesuits especially were jealous of the fact that 
they liad not been consulted regarding the articles 
on Theology or Religion, They were not ap¬ 
peased by the fact that Diderot and d’Alembert 
tiumiselves signed articles most ortho<lox in cln’U'.ac- 
ter. The more cautious amongst the hhicyclo- 
naaiists likew’ist; became alarmed as time w'ent on. 
\l()nt('squieii declined the articles ‘Democracy’ 
and ‘Despotism’; Ibiflbn, though he w'rote on 
‘ Nature ’ in 1765, did not love tin; Enc^’clopaalists ; 
Volt,aire, Duclos, Rousseau, and d’lirgot gradually 
separated themselves from the atheistical party, 
though they had been identitied with the new 
movement at the beginning. 'I'he lir.st volume of 
the En(ryclop:i‘<lia ap})eared in 1751, and the second 
in January 175‘2, Jansenists vied with .Jesuits in 
attacking it. The Abb^ de Prades, one of the 
coll.'iborators, was the first to .sutler. He had sus¬ 
tained a thesis in which he was supposed to 
criticize miracles, eornparint^ certain of tlnmi wdth 
t he cures of /b^sculapius. Diderot was suspected 
of being its true author. It was found to be 
niatei i.ilistic and atheistii; by the authorities, and 
the Abbh w’as condemned by the Sorboiine, w ithout 
a hearing, by 82 votes against 54. He was degraded, 
and lh’(l to Germany to escape further punishment. 
Did(‘iot WTote an ‘Apology’ in his favour—a 
modi'rate and well-argued document—but the two 
volumes of the EncycIo])aedia that had so far ap- 
pcareil w’ere ordered to be destroyed, by a decree 
of the King’s Council on 7th P’eb. *1752. 

As a matter of fact, the real effect w'as to adver¬ 
tise the work. Indeed, the freethinkers were 
evidently gaining ground. Jansenist and Jesuit 
were alike reproached for the intestine rivalries 
which made the (diurch and its ceremonies fall 
into contempt. The Government did not long 
maintain its rigorous attitude, and tried to support 
first one side, then the other. But the incom¬ 
petence of the Church favoured the growth of the 
iberal spirit. Maleslierbes, Director-General of 
the Librairie, almost openly favoured the philo¬ 
sophers, and it wuis reluctantly that he was forced 
to issue the decree of 1752. Idiis decree, however, 
contained no prohibition of the continued publica- I 
tion of the Encyclopaedia, or of carrying on an I 


active propaganda by means of brochures warmly 
accepted by the public, who delighted in finding 
the Episcopal mandates denounced. The publica¬ 
tion of the Pmcyclopiedia itself was riigularly 
continued from 1753 (when vol. iii. appeared) until 
vol. vii. Avas reached in 1757. In the meantime 
Diderot had a remarkable triumph. Just after the 
decree he w’as conqielled to handover his papers to 
the Jesuit cabal, who thought they could them¬ 
selves have carried on the work. In this they soon 
found themselves mistaken, and the th)vernment 
W’as forced to make application in May 1752 to 
Diderot to continue the work Avhich his genius was 
alone able to accomplish. 

With the publication of the seventh volume the 
ferment was renewed, and storms arose which 
brought the whole agitation to a crisis. The 
pojmlarity of the book was extending. The siib- 
.s(uibers had increased from barely two thousand 
for the first volume to double that number for 
the seventh, and the indignation of the clerical 
party grew’ in jiroportion. Diderot, d’Alembert, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Bullou were all sui)p()sed 
to be uniteil in the desire to form a consjiiracy 
to overthrow’ the existing society. D’Aleml)ert, 
after being the guest of Voltaire at Ferney and 
visiting Geneva, Avrote an article in Avhich he 
(iraised the Genevan ministers for the [uirity 
of their lives and siqiposed heterodoxy of their 
opinions, in a Avay Avhich Avas held to rcdlect 
on the Jesuits and Jansenists. Thus a Hood of 
]»assion Avas let loose, which was, it jiossible, in¬ 
creased by the publication by Hclvetius of his 
book De VEsprit in 1758. Hclvetius, a generous 
protector of the pJiilosophfs, set forth, in four 
diss(;rtations, ofiinions often stated in his hearing, 
arid his book Avas published under royal privilege. 
The Sorbonneeomiemned it ; it was rt;garded as an 
abridgment of the Encyclopccdia, and Avas said to 
be s(eindalous and ii(amtious. Hclvetius finally 
retracted his stateimmts and left the country, and 
tlie jdulosojthcs them.selves felt that harm had been 
done to their cause by the book. The Council of 
State suppres.sed tlie privilege conceded to the 
Encyclopedia in 1746, prohibited the sale of the 
seven volumes already printed, and on 8th March 
1759 disallowed the }*ublication of any further 
volumes. This was after a commission of theo¬ 
logians and laAvyers had been apj>ointed by the 
court to examine the work, but belore they had 
reported. Yet, curiously enough, tlie Government 
did not w’ish actually to destroy the movement, but 
merely to adojit su(4i a policy of encouragement or 
repres'^ion as was most convenient to the ])olitics of 
the time, or possibly such as the caprices of a royal 
mistress might dictate. An enormous amount of 
money Ava.s involved in the concern, Avhich w’as an 
additional complication. The 4000 subscriber.s Inid 
paid in advance their subsciriptions of 114 livres 
apiece. Diderot had prepared 3000 plates, for 
Avhich, by an absurd anomaly, a privilege was 
given, as though they could be of value without 
the text. The printing, however, went on as 
before, 50 compositors being constantly engaged 
upon the work. 

It Avas in 1758 that Rou.sseau severed liis con¬ 
nexion Avith the Encyclopa'dists by his celebrated 
letter to d’Alembert on ‘Stage Plays,’in reply to 

fliti loffar’a nrfOUo ’ ■\»rl»oroin lio liorl 

assailed the doctrine that the theatre is an inven¬ 
tion of the devil. But this was, of course, only 
the reason assigned for Avhat implied a real break 
between the emotional school and that of pure 
reason. The beginning had been reached of that 
reign of sentimentalism which, while maintaining 
the cult of the primitive man as against the pro¬ 
duct of civilization and reason, introduced the 
theory of government by means of the sovereign 
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‘ general will,’ which was soon to be carried to its ex¬ 
treme consequences with such momentous results. 

Rousseau’s secession was, indeed, a severe blow 
to Diderot, who had straggled so bravely agjiinst 
continual difficulties and adversity. But a harder 
blow still was to follow. D’Alembert, his fellow- 
worker, exhausted by continuous persecution, at 
last declared his intention of resigning his task, 
and advised Diderot to do the same. ‘ I am worn 
out,’ he says, ‘with the affronts and vexations of 
every kind that this work draws down upon us.’ 
Even Voltaire was persuaded that d’Alembert was 
right, but it was in vain that he pressed his views 
on Diderot. The latter felt that to abandon a 
work so begun would be to play into the hands of 
his opponents and to show a pusillanimous and 
feeble 8 })irit. Weary as he was of insults from the 
enemies of reason, he resolved to ‘ go back to the 
Encyclopedia.’ 

It was seven years more before the enormous 
task was brought to a close, and this consummation 
was made oossible only by the protection of Mine 
de Pompadour, de Cboiseul, and Malesherhes. 
And it was to Diderot himself that the labour of 
carrying it to a conclusion fell. Not only had he 
to write articles on every sort of subje<!t, to edit 
the articles, and to make explanations of the 
engravings as well as supervise their produ<‘Doii, 
but he had to do all this in constant fear of inter¬ 
ruption by the police. And in the end the pro¬ 
duction of this immense enterprise, which enriched 
three or four publishers, left iiim who had done so 
much for it a poor man. He himself asks if it is 
not strange that this is so, but characteristically 
adds that, after all, he is ‘ too happy to have lived.’ 
And undoubtedly his reputation spread throughout 
civilized Europe, along with that of his stupendous 
work. It was towards the close of it that one of 
the hardest trials of the many that he had suffered 
had to bo endured. After the delay of 1759, le 
Breton was entrusted with the printing of the ten 
nnnaining volumes in a single issue. In.stead of 
carrying out his orders, he altered the articles in 
such a way as to delete every reference or state¬ 
ment that might be provocative to the Government, 
and consequently he mutilated the whole so that it 
was deprived of all that was most valuable in it. 
To make matters worse, the original manuscripts 
were put into the fire. Diderot’s wrath and in¬ 
dignation knew no bounds, and for weeks ho could 
neither eat nor sleep. Yet, though his first impulse 
was to give uy) his task, he resolutely persevered in 
it, and in 1705 the last ten volumes of letterpress 
were issmsl, though the eleven volumes of {dates 
were not cornyileted till 1772. 'I’lie general assembly 
of the clergy on 20 th June 1705 condemned the 
book. This sentence was (ymij^hed bv the Parlia¬ 
ment from hatred to the clergy, but all who owned 
the Encycloyaedia were calleii on to deliver it to 
the police, by whom, however, it was eventually re- 
‘:urned after some small alterations had been made. 

4 . The contributors to the Encyclopaedia.—As 
regards those who took part in this great work, 
we must always yilace Diderot at the head. He 
was the man amongst the rest who thought out 
not only his plan of operation, but the scientific 
method'of which the book was the exyionent. He 
was, indeed, the great Encyclopaedist, he of whom 
Goethe says that ‘ whoever holds him or his doings 
cheaydy is a Philistine,’ for it would be to show a 
truly limited understanding not to ayiyireciate at 
its just value the great idea which Diderot tried to 
exyiound—that we must rise not only above the 
artificialities of the stately classic school of litera¬ 
ture associated with the great French dramatists 
of the previous century, but also above the arti¬ 
ficialities of an arbitrary standard of orthodoxy in 
religion and an untenable theory of government. 
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‘ Enlightenment of the understanding ’ meant, 
above all, the clear vision that penetrated through 
th(‘se mists and condemned all that could not be 
distinctly comprehended as unworthy of fuitlier 
notice. It was Diderot, with his very manilest 
faults of life and modes of exy)ression, who brought 
unity into a plan in which many men of very 
different outlook took part. His articles fill 4132 
{lages, and numlier 1139; the greater number of 
them ayiyiear in the last ten volumes of the Encyclo¬ 
pedia. His syiecial deyiartment in the work was 
supyiosed to be Philosoyihy and the Arts and 
Trades, but he undertook articles on a miscel¬ 
laneous number of subjects besides. The minutest 
care was exyiended by him in the reproduction of 
the yilatcs, and it is said that in the chief de])art- 
ments of industry these would serve for practical 
syiccifications and working drawings. Diderot 
himself vislt<*d the work.shops, examined the ma¬ 
chines, had them takfui to yiieces and put together 
again, and even hiained to worlc them. In the 
Encycloyucdia attention was, of course, specially 
con(“'ntratt*d on 1 he pi ysical sciences and the 
iracUK'al arts. Things which can be seen and 
landled, i It'as whicli do not indicate mere verbal 
di.sti motions as with I he school men, or whose essence 
is found in form rather Ilian in matter, as in some 
of tin* gn'.at writius of the age just pri'ceding, 
are tin* subjects whicli most attractoti tlie famous 
Encycii*pn<list. 

D’Alembert (Jean le Rond), 1717-17S3, Diderot’s 
fellow-(*ditor, wrote mainly on scientific subjects ; 
and his works on Mechanics and on Natural Science 
{ilaced him in the front rank amongst the sdnints 
of his time. Moreover, though to us he may 
seem heavy and dry in Ids style, he was said to 
have the gift of making interesting all that he 
wrote or said. In any case he obtained great 
{>o{)ularity in the salons of the day, more especi¬ 
ally in that of Mile de Lespinassi*. But intoler¬ 
ance was his bane, and the anti-religious bent of 
his mind became a real {lassion within him. His 
loss, however, when he retired, disgusted with the 
difficulties of his wmrk, was a very serious one. 

Of the other writers besides Diderot and d’Alem¬ 
bert, Voltaire comes first to our mind ; he was 
incessant in his industry and ready to accept any 
article submitted to 1 dm, of whalev(!r kind, and 
he grumbled at no editorial modilication, while he 
was honest and helpful in telling his friends where 
he thought they had erred either in taste or in fact. 
He had the good sense to maintain his objections 
to the unfortunate policy which the editors some¬ 
times ado{)ted, of allowing statements which they 
could not justify to ap}>ear because of the exi¬ 
gencies of the time. ‘ Time will enable peo[)le to 
distinguish what we have thought from what we 
have said,’ d’Alembert had to confess. But, before 
condemning (his attitude of trimming the sails 
to suit the wind, we must recollect the courage 
that had been already required to say what had 
been said in face even of jihysical danger, in days 
when, as in the time of Louis XV., the Government 
claimed the light to direc.t not only the conduct 
but also the o{)inions of the subject. The exist¬ 
ence of this right, still maintained by him, was 
one of the causes of the breach which took |)Iace 
with another of the original contributors, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. He u{)lield the right of sup¬ 
pressing, by means of the secular arm, o{)inion 8 
that were anti-social. But what really distin¬ 
guished Rousseau from the EncyclopaHiists was 
the fact that his ideas were determined by feeling, 
while the {ihilosophy of the Enlightenment de¬ 
clared that they ought to be determined by reason 
only. The artistic renaissance called Romanti¬ 
cism was to come as a nuiction from, and at tiie 
same time as a comprehensible development of, the 
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rationalistic doctrines of tlie French pliilosophers, 
Konsseau had the power of syni{)atliizing with tin 
unenlightened, the outside people whom Voltaire 
designated as ‘la canaille,’ oecause he rested hi; 
philosophy on those elemental sentiments whici 
were common to all ; and the intellectualists conse- 
uently failed to comprehend him, as he certainl, 
id not understand them. 

Among the other notable Encycloptedists, Hel 
vetius must he mentioned. Of his book De VEspri 
we have spoken ; it roused keener resentmen 
than perhaps any other l>ook of the time, a 
tending, in the minds of the orthodox, to engende 
hatred against Christianity. Even the irieiul: 
who, like Diderot, admired his work most de 
dined to suj)j)ort the primdples on which he restet 
his judgment. Helvetius’ diatribes against th( 
existing Government and the Homan Catholic re 
ligion made for revolution rather than for reform, 
and self-interest and pleasure were frankly advo 
cated as the basis of justice and morality. Hif 
philosonhy, if philosophy it may be called, was 
loundca on sensationalism in its extremest form 
But it is interesting to know that, if his argunientj 
are not })rofound or convincing, without being tlu 
author of a thought-out doctrine of Utilitarianisii] 
he helped to inspire Bentham, its great advocate. 

Holbach, the author of the Systdme de la natim 
(1770), which was often ascribed to his intimate 
friend Diderot, and part of which the latter pro 
bably composed, or at least inspired, was the pro 
snerous and hospitable friend of the poorer Ency 
clopiedists, while he also entertained frien<ls fron 
every part of Europe, including Ifume, Priestley, 
and other Englishmen. He gave vent in no 
stinted terms to his indignation at the existing 
form of government. Indeed, institutions that 
had grown up through centuries were alike (;on- 
demned by him without any etfort on his part to 
determine tlieir real meaning or value ; and, un¬ 
like some of the other Encyclopjodists, he did not 
restrict his attacks to su[)erstitions or mere sen¬ 
timents, but boldly advocated war between the 
governors and the governed. Intellectual <leliver- 
ance was to him but the first step to converting 
thoughts into deeds. In reading Holbach now we 
come to understand how, when these do<drines 
were drunk in with avidity, the revolutionary 
maxims so soon became converted into facts. 

But Helvetius and Holbach were but one type 
of Encyclopaedists. AVe have, on the other hand, 
Turgot, who wrote anonymously some of the most 
v^aluable and weighty articles in the Ixiok, which 
he regarded, until he came to distrust its sectarian 
spirit, as a '^reat instrument for the cnligiiten- 
raent of mankind. Then there was Montesquieu, 
who died in 1755 and left behind him an unprinted 
article on ‘ Taste ’ ; and there were others who, 
until division arose, contributed to give dignity 
to the undertaking. 

5. Value of the Encyclopaedia. —The Encyclo¬ 
paedia itself was unequal, as might be expected 
from the difficulties under which it was composed 
and from the scarcity of money with which to pay 
contributors ; some articles were inferior, and, as 
Voltaire pointed out, they constantly suffered 
from verbosity and dogmatic modes of expression. 
D’Alembert himself confessed that this was the 
case, and Diderot was dissatisfied with the work. 
The attitude adopted to religion is not by aiiy 
means consistent any more than the rest. It 
would be untrue to say that dogmatic atheism was 
preached, though on die whole the attitude of the 
book is, of course, critical of orthodox beliefs. 
The main attack is, however, against Sacerdotal¬ 
ism, against a Church that was corrupt, and 
against priests who were enemies to society. The 
object was to teach the value of Science and the 


reign of f.aw, and, thereby, to take away interest 
from the miraculous. The Encyclopedists found 
such continual occupation in the world as it re¬ 
vealed itself to them that they were content to 
leave alone what was beyond. The goodness of 
human nature was taken for granted, and, as was 
developed in a way more thorough by Rousseau 
and his followers later on, bad education was held 
to be responsible for social failure, as bad laws and 
bad government were blamed for a corrupt State. 
The earth in which we live is of more interest than 
a heaven of which we can know nothing surely. 
Francis Bacon’s idea of the systematic classifica¬ 
tion of knowledge made it seem possible that such 
classification should be made, and Bacon may be 
said to have inspired the idea of the Encyclopedia. 
Diderot himself said that he had ‘ taught his fellow- 
citizens to read Bacon.’ Newton and Bacon were 
in the ascendant in the century which produced 
what Carlyle calls the ‘ Polemic of a Mechanical 
Era.’ 

It is interesting to reflect that from the Ency¬ 
clopedists proceeds much of the social spirit of 
modern days. When Diderot teaches us to pre¬ 
vent misery rather than supply refuges for the 
miserable, he is preaching the latest doctrines in 
social economics. This, indeed, implies more than 
at first appears, because it means a Break from the 
churchly doctrine of merely helping the weak and 
poor because it is a Christian duty, and setting to 
work instead to see where the ‘ machine’ is work¬ 
ing badly and producing these sad and suftering 
mortals. The one attitude is perhaps as abstract 
as the other, because, just as we think the machine 
is being brought into perfect working order, we 
are pulled up shariily by finding that the individual 
rebels at having liimself regarded as only a part 
of a beautiful mechanical contrivance, and insists 
on asserting his individuality. Still, on the whole, 
the now' science is the more hopeful and inspiring 
of the two, especially to those whose minds require 
some logical reason for their actions, and wdio do 
not want to be controlled simply by sentiment or 
by the ascetic spirit of religion. 

All who played their jiart in this * Encyclopiedic 
workshop,’ as Comte named it, w'ere bound to¬ 
gether in a common fellowship by their work on a 
common book, in a w'ay probably never known 
before. But their failing was doubtless that of 
being abstract in their views of life and the world. 
The Liberalism of the Enlightenment had the 
faults as w'ell as the virtues of certain forms of 
liberalism in a later age. It freed itself from 
shackles that were impeding progress in the search 
for truth. It failed, how'ever, to see that there 
were in the old rejected forms certain elements of 
truth tliat had been overlooked. The Encyclo¬ 
paedists did not consider that, even if knowledge 
of the useful arts and sciences were brought to 
perfection and the abuses that menaced society 
m'ept aw'ay, there would still be tiie eternal desire 
or some further explanation of tlie how and wdiy, 
lome fresh ellbrt to corniirehend the mind that 
mderstands and gives a unity to the conglomera- 
ion of facta presented to it. 
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END (Germ. Ziveck, Zid^ Ende [primarily 
spatial] ; tr. /m, but). —The point towards which 
a process or act is directed ; the object of a desire 
or ))urpoBe ; the completion or culmination of a 
process or act. The concept of end is one which 
enters specially, though not exclusivclv, into the 
interpretation of human action. Thus, the scientific 
worker is said to be aiming at the accurate deter¬ 
mination of some aspect of reality, the artist to be 
striving after a satisfactory form of expression, the 
moral agent to be attempting to adjust his conduct 
to certain standards of right living—in each case, 
that is to say, there is an end in view which is a 
determinant of action, just as the artificer’s opera¬ 
tions are determined by the kind of mechanical 
construction wdiicli it is in his mind to produce. 
The ehbrts made to express the content of these ends 
and to relate those in each move to one another in a 
systematic manner are referred to as constituting 
a normative or a regulative science. Thus, Logic, 
which deals with the ends or ideals of scientific 
activity, yh^sthetics, which deals with those of 
artistic production, and Ethics, wliich deals with 
those relating to moral action or conduct, are 
spoken of as essentially normative sciences. Aris¬ 
totle made the conception of end familiar > 
philosophy through his well-known doctrine of tl'-i 
h)ur causes {dpxo-l-)y in which he distinguishes the 
\fin<il cause' —to give it its scholastic name^—‘ the 
purpose or goal,’from the formal cause, the ma- 
tcu'ial cause, and the ellicient cause. ‘The linal 
cause,’ he says, ‘operates like a loved object’ 
{Mdaph. 1072^, 3). He ap[»lies tliis conception 
not merely to the interpretation of organic process 
and moral behaviour, but to the interpretation 
of the whole of reality, including the physical 
universe. 

‘ Material causes are only Intermediate—merely the means and 
indispeiiHuble conditions of [)henomeria. Above "them stand final 
cjiuses ; above material neoessity, the design of the universe ; 
above the physical explanations of nature, the teleological ’ 
(Zeller’s Aristotle, Eng. tr., 18ti7, i. 468 f.). 

We thus have tl>e arduous debate between 
Mechanism and Teleology explicitly opened—a 
debate which continues to our own time, and to 
which the most recent interesting contributions are 
those of the Neo-Vitalists and H. Berg.son (see 
Teleology). 

A distinction may be made between an end which 
can be consciously presented or envisaged as the 
object of voluntary process and an end which is not 
so presented, but is inferred from the facts of 
experience. The ‘ final purpose ’ of Nature, the 
‘ goal ’ of progress, the Sunnnum Bonum, would 
he instances or this type. Sidgwick has this dis¬ 
tinction in view when he contrasts the Good attain¬ 
able by human effort and the notion of an Ultimate 
Good {Methods of Ethics^, p. 3). These two types 
of end are distinguished by Baldwin respectively 
as ‘subjective end’ and ‘objective end^—a dis¬ 
tinction which is not to be confused with Kant’s 
distinction of subjective and objective finality in 
the Critique of the Judgment. This terminology 
is liable to misinterpretation under the ordinary 
acceptation of ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objective.’ ‘ Sub¬ 
jective’ generally imi)lies an element of contin¬ 
gency and arbitrariness, and these characteristics 
are not necessarily attached to ends of the first type; 
these ends may satisfy all the tests of objectivity. 
It would seem to be closer to the facts to distinguish 
them as ‘ explicit’ and ‘ implicit ’ ends. 

It is the explicit end of which we have direct 
experience. This is a cognizable element in the 
conscious process. In purposeful activity we are 
aware, on introspection, of an idea or image of 
some situation or object which is controlling the 
process. We are conscious of an orientation of the 
^ 1 Aristotle himself does not use the term. He speaks of ‘ the 
end ’ (rb t<Ao?), or ‘ that on account of which ’ (rb oh tv€Ka). 


conscious stream in that direction, ot for 

It, of a striving towards it. 'I'iiis conal vo len- 
dency, as it is called, is mainlaiuod and iuriliored 
by the presence, in consciousness, of tJio end • and 
the striving will continue, through hindrance’s and 
difliculties, until the idea is ‘realized,’ i.c. until it 
becomes literally (or, more pr.'cisely, temporally) 
the end-state or terminus. ‘'I'he end after which 
consciousness strives is, when attained, tlie termina¬ 
tion of the strivin.^ ’ (Stout, Manual of rsgrhologg, 
p. 66). It has to be home in mind tliat, whih; we 
may say that the striving ceases when the end is 
reacheil, it would he injudicious to say that the end 
is reached because the striving coasrs. The striving 
may cease because the • ud is reached ; it niriy also 
cease before the end is reached. The cml, the 
attractive idea, may lose its attiactiveness and be 
abandoned, and ipso facto we cc^ase to aim at it. 
On the other hand, tlnwe are (unis so extensive and 
coinjilex tliat we never comp lely attain them. 
The striving may not terminatii widle life con¬ 
tinues, hut we do not refuse the mune of ‘end’ to 
the idea which keeps this tendency alive, though 
in (‘urrent speech the term generally employed in 
this ca-'i; is ‘ ideal.’ 

Kthical theory is always theory of ends. It has 
to do with ends of both the tyj)es referred to above. 
Motived e tions, i.e. actions into vvhic.li reference 
to an exinicit end enters, are its data. Its con¬ 
clusions have reference to implicit ends. A man 
need not h^e a moral jilulosojilier in order to be 
moral. Even the moral philosopher in his daily 
details of conduct may safely he said to make no 
ex Illicit reference to the Summuui Bonum. The 
ends which regulate the specific acts, however, may 
appear as the constituents of tliat system of ends 
which we call the moral ideal. The acts are valued 
according to the nature of the explicit end, which 
is valued in turn by reference to the total system. 
The reality of this Moral Ideal is not allected by 
the fact that it is implicit and is not and cannot be 
an element of immediate experience. See, further, 
artt. on Ethics and Morality. 

Litkraturb.—A ristotle, Physics, ii. 3. 194&, 28, Metaphysics, 
i. 8; P. Janet, Final Causes, Eiig, tr., F/linburgh, 1878 ; J. M. 
Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ‘ Fueling and Will,' New 
York, 1891, ch. ix. § 7 ; G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology, 
London, 1898-99, bk. i. oh. i. § 4, ch. ii. J 3 , H. Sidgrwick, 
Methods of Ethics^, London, 1884 [® 1906], oh. 1. § 2. See also 
Literature appended to art. Trlbology. A. MaIR. 

ENEMY. —The significance of the term ‘enemy’ 
has altered with the course of centuries. From 
being ill-defined, it has become highly technical; 
from being wide of application, it ha.s been con¬ 
fined to tlie designation of States at war.^ A 
sentence in Cicero tells us what was the history 
of the word in the period within his knowledge : 
‘ Hostis enim apud majores nostros is dicchatur 
quern nunc peregrinuin diciinus ’ [de Off. i. 12). 
The word hostis, that is to say, origdiially meant a 
stranger, whence it may be inferred that strangers 
and enemies were at one time practically classed 
together. 

In the earliest times, when there was no such 
thing as political society, strictly so-called, primi¬ 
tive man gave the name ‘ enemy ’ to every one 
who was not connected with him oy ties of blood. 
Every such alien to the family or tribe he pursued 
witli tireless hatred ; he regarded him as lawful 
prey to he plundered or slain. The tribe was thus 
a union, on the basis of consanguinity, for pur¬ 
poses of defence and attack. TIk^ instinct of co¬ 
operation, of which it was partly the expression, 
gave place only very slowly to a spirit of union of 
a wider kind. Men became consmous of interests 
binding together those who worked on a common 
soil and made it their own by their labour. A 

1 For ‘enemy’ in the private sense, see Hatrid, Ix)vk, etc. 
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state of sofiety emer^^ed in whieh tliey stood to 
one anotlier not as kiiiMiien, but as felJovv-citizens. 
The tribe beeaine the nat ion, and tlie ties oi kin¬ 
ship lust much of their coiiipelling and restraining^ 
power. Ihit tlie old feelin<^^ against aliens j)er.sis(ed 
under the new deteriiiiiiing principle of the spirit 
of nationality. Among the ancient States, espi'ci- 
ally in the Ikist, all foreign nations were regarded 
practi(‘ally as emmiies. In the case of some jieojJes, 
as, for instance, the dews in post-exilic times, this 
animosit\ towards strangers was partly due to 
religious leasons, the monolatry of Judaism 
stamping all outsiders as heatlien and idolaters, 
enemi(!s of Jahweh, (lie one God. I^ut the feeling 
was not very dilhuent botli in the Greek city- 
States and at Jtoiiie, wheie a stranger, unless 
.specially commended to protection, was regarded 
as having no rights at all. In Greece he was 
everywhere di.stnisted, and from Sparta excluded 
altogether. In Rome lie could olitairi justice only 
by the Iriendly otiices of a citizen. 

fn considming tlie writings of idato and Aris¬ 
totle, so far as tlu'y bear u[)on this question, we 
have to kee]) in mind tliat the precept ‘ Jjove your 
enemies' has no place in Greek ethics. In the 
Philtibus (40), we lind Socrates remarking that it 
is not wrong to leel joy in the woes of enemies, 
while it would be very unjust to rejoice in the 
misfortuiuis of friends. He also descriln's bar¬ 
barians, that is, foieigners, as natural enemies of 
the Greeks, and condemns war (and the common 
methods ot warfare) only when waged between 
the Hellenic, tribes, winch were bound together by 
the ties of race and religion {lUpubUc, v. 470). In 
the Laws (v. 720 ; ix. S70 ; xii. 040 f., 052 f.), Plato 
goes on to discuss the treatment of strangers in 
Greece, and makes several suggestions of reform. 
Hut the high-uatm- mark of Greek thinking on 
tins subject is peiliaps attained liy Aristolle in liis 
criticism of tlic guardian cla.ss in iOatos ideal 
State (AV/iaA. ii, 375f.). Ife complains that the 
guardians are to lx; savugc to strangers, altliougli 
allectionate towards their friends, and he uses 
these words: ‘ It is not right to be fierce townards 
any one, nor are magnanimous natun^s ever sav¬ 
age, except toNsards persons wdio injure them’ 
[1^)1. iv. 7). Aristotle presumably is thinking of 
direct jtersonal injury, or of the feeling of (;nmity 
wliicb Socrates icganis as justifiable between the 
inhabitants of the ideal lwet)ublic and the indL 
viduals in a foreign State who are responsible 
for initiating war against tiiem (Plato, Uepub. v. 
471). 

In these and earlier times (he utmost cruelty 
w'as permissible towards enemies. h’ero(;ity and 
Jawle.ss savagery characterized all phases of primi¬ 
tive society. lievolling customs were .samrtioned 
hy higlily civilized States. Hence, even in Aris- 
t(jtle, whose views on Avar Avere far in advance of 
his time, inasmucli as he disa])j)roved of it as an 
end in itseli, we lind mj criticism of m(;thods of 
warfare and conquest Avhich Ave should describe a.s 
barbarous. He saAv tlie land of the conquered 
pillaged and devastated, and non-comliatants sub¬ 
jected to slaughter and outrage or sold with their 
children to slavery ; l)ut he seems to hav(‘ found a 
suiHciently .satisfactory explanation in the con¬ 
sideration (hat these atrocities Avere committed 
against ‘ hai barians,' people who were ‘ hy nature’ 
slaves. P1 ;l((), (oo, found such practices revolt- 
ing only hetween Hellenic tribes, and he makes 
Socrates exnress the Avish that in the ideal lie- 
public the Iftdlcnes should reserve for war with 
barbarians the tr(*atmcnt which Greeks noAv mete 
out to eacli other {Repuh. v. 471). 

The responsibility of beginning and conducting 
war has not long been the prerogative of States. 
Under tlie feudal systfun ot tlie Middle Ages it 


Avas especially common for war to be declared by 
poAverfuI lortls, by cities, or provinces. Gentilis, 
the prctlecc.s.sor of Grotius, was the first publicist 
Avho defined war, much as Ave should deline it now, 
as the just or unjust conflict between States. In 
liomari law the term ‘enemy’ Avas applied to 
States or individuals between whom liad pa.ssed a 
formal declaration of Avar. But the Homan jurists, 
except for certain rules regarding the person of 
amhas.sadors, hostages, the keening of treaties, 
and the like, laid down feAv regulations as to the 
treatment of a foe. Ideas of justice to an enemy 
and humanity to the conquered appear for the tirst 
time in Cicero (A* Off. i. 11). But not until the 
Kith cent., when Grotius laid the foundation of the 
modern laAv of nations in his Avork de Belli ac 
Bads, did more humane princijiles influence the 
practice of States. At the present day, a traveller 
or resident in foreign territory is protected hy, and 
ansAverable to, the law of the land. If, Avhen he is 
abroad, war ari.ses hetAveen his own nation and the 
country Avhose hospitality he is enjoying, he is 
generally allowed to remain Avhere he i.s, so long 
as he conducts himself peaceably and loyally. An 
individual, indeed, is not usually accounted the 
memij of the State with Avhich the government to 
Avhieh he OAves allegiance is at war. War is under¬ 
stood hy the law of nations to be hetvvecin States, 
not between individuals as such, although an indi¬ 
vidual may during Avar acquire Avhat is termed 
enemy ehaiacter, either as the OAvner of property 
or because of acts done by him as a private pcTson. 
On the other hand, in so far as business relations 
arc concerned, the subjects of bciligeniiit Stales 
are enemies. All ordinary intercourse must cease 
until the Avar is at an end. 

llo.stilities are noAv carried on subject to a code 
of gerieial rules which <'omhatants cannot violate 
Avithout exciting the reprobation and risking the 
interference of the (dvilized Avorld. Prisoners and 
non-combatants alike are free from the severities 
of Avarfaro, and in defeat their persons can be 
subjected neither to slaughter nor to outrage. 
Only such niethoils are legitimate as are absolutely 
ne(;essary to Aveaken tPe forces of the enemy and 
com})el him to seek jieace ; and all such as inflict 
useless suilering are rigidly excluded. Rules re¬ 
lating to the practices of assassination and devas- 
talion, and to tlie use of poison and of arms and 
projectiles Avhich inllict needless tortun;, were laid 
doAvn hy the Brussels Conference of 1874. 'I'he 
Brnssels code has not yet been made law, but 
nations Avhich have since that date engaged in war 
have adhered to the princijiles embodied in it. See, 
further, art. War. 

IjiTEiiATURK.~Texl-book8 on International Law; Aristotle's 
rolHics •, Plato’s Rcpvblic and Laws. A very intcreHtin^^ ac¬ 
count of what in early tim< H constituted a relation of liosTihty 
is found in Sir Henry Maine, LJarly History of Instituhotui, 
I.K)nd(m, ls75 ; and reference may also he rnaile to O, Schrader, 
RmLlez. der iadoqcrm. Altertuinskundc, Strasshurj^, llIOl, p! 

Z.At), and A. H. Post, Grundnss der dhnoio<f. Jurisprudenz 
Oldeuhurg, 18U4-95, i. 448f. M. CAAlRBliLL SMITH. 

ENERGY.— A term borrowed from the Greek 
to express the mechanical idea of the ‘ poAver to do 
work.’ Its etymological import is something in 
action or a name for action itself. It is thus the 
equivalent of ‘matter in motion.’ Sometimes it 
is a .synonym for ‘ force ’ [q.c.), which has the same 
definition, and so means to denote the fact that 
effects do not take place Avithout causal action, and 
this causal faction for Mechanics is substance or 
matter in action or motion. But energy also, as 
denoting ‘power,’ implies capacity to do Avork 
without representing the ‘force’ or matter as 
actually in motion. Hence it was divided into 
‘ potential ’ and ‘ kinetic ’ energy. Potential energy 
is force or matter in a static condition, one which 
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representH the mere capacity of producing work, 
but not the actual fact of producing it. Kinetic 
energy is ‘ force ’ in action or actually producing 
work. Thus snow lying on the mountain side 
may i)e (conceived as potential energy. But when 
melted into water and flowing down the stream it 
is kinetic energy. A spring resting without strain 
is ])otential energy; the same spring bent or 
)res.sed down and exerting strain is kinetic energy, 
leiice any matter or force in a passive or static, 
(joiulition IS potential energy ; the same substance 
in motion or e\(‘r(ing pressure, strain or pulling 
power, is kinetic or dynamic; energy. 

In the practical problems of iNlechanics it l)e- 
comes important to measure energy, and some 
sUitidard for the purpose had to be obtained. 'The 
first step in the direction of obtaining such a 
standard was to assume some constant form of 
energy and measure it in some way. It was 
known that it took a certain amount of energy, 
not meiusured, to raise 1 lb. a foot high, and twice 
this amount of energy to raise 2 lb. the same 
distance, or 1 lb. two feet high. This relation 
served as a means of determining some criterion 
to measure the amount of energy doing work, and 
this criterion could be found in the amount of 
work done. This unit of work done is called t he 
‘ foot-jcound.’ (fravity is the constant by which 
we may determine this ; hence we may take the 
energy employed in movinfj; an cdcjecT a given dis¬ 
tance vertically as the ecpiivalent of gravity, and 
so obtain a standard for its measurement. 

In fixing thiM standard ‘we must choose our unit of work/ 
saya Balfour Stewart, ‘ but in order to do ho we must llrst of all 
ehooHe our units of weight and of length, and for these we w'lll 
Uike the kilogramme and tlie metre, t-lu se being the units of the 
met I leal s^ stem. The kilngrainnie eorresponds to about ln,4.l2'35 
Knglisli grains, being rather more than two pound.s avoirdupois, 
and the metre U) about 3y37l English iriehoH. Now, if we raise 
a kilogramme weight one metre in vertical height, we are eon- 
seious of putting forth an effort to do so, and of being resisted 
in the act by the force of gravity. In other words, we spend 
energy and do work in the jirocess of raising this weight. Let 
us agree to consider the energy spent, or the work done in this 
o]*eration, as one unit of work, and let us call it the kilogram- 
metre. In the next jilace, it is obvious that if we raise the 
kilogramme two metres in height, we do two units of work, if 
three* metres, tliree units, and so on. And again, it is ocjually 
obvious that if we raise a weight of two kilogrammes one met re 
high we likewise do two units of work, while if we raise it two 
metres high we do four units of w-ork. From these examples 
we are entitled to derive the follownng rule :— Mnltiplf/ the 
u'oght raised {in kilogrammes) by the oertieal height (in metres) 
through ivhieh it i^ raised, and the result ivxll be the work done 
(in kilograrnmetres).’ 

By a process based upon the velocity which 
gravity gives falling Ixxlies it is possible to calcu¬ 
late this energy, and so to determine a formula for 
[uactical use in mechanical operations. 'J’his cail- 
ciihition shows that e/irrqj/ os- proportiorutl to the 
square of the velocity of objects. 'Taking M to 
stand for the mass and V for the velocity, this 
formula is M V^. Now gravity accelerates the 
velocity of falling bodies at a certain constant 
rate. One half of this divided into this fonnula 
gives the actual amount of energy exjiended in the 
operation. Hence ^ MV^ re[)rescnts the formula 
for measuring the amount of energy in any special 
case. 

The total amount of energy in the world is 
supjiosed to remain the same at all times. This 
conception has given rise to the doctrine of the 
Conservation of Energy. The sense in which 
Mechanics or Physics asserts this doctrine is that 
the sum of ])otential and kinetic energies remains 
the same in all operations, and not that there ma^ 
he no increase or decrease of either of them. If 
a ball is propelled upwards at a certain velocity 
its energy will be measured by the formula above 
given, and it will come to rest when gravdty has 
overcome the energy of propulsion. Its initial 
velocity represents energy of the kinetic sort. 
When completely arrested its energy will he 


potential. At any point between the initial 
motion and its stoppage tlie sum of the potmihal 
and kinetic energies will he cipial to the knu'tic 
energy at the outset, the potential eiieigy laang 
nil at that iioiut This is wliat is meaiit by a 
conservative system of forces, and the expression 
Conservation of Energy expresses the fact. 

Another import has been given to this doctrine 
in the idea that the kinetic energy of a system 
remains the same in all transformations, and it 
gives rise to some diflicultics in aciamnting for the 
jlienoinena of change, especially of change from 
kinetic to jiotential, from dynamic to static con¬ 
ditions. Tne best conce})tion of this situation is 
Correlation rather than ('onservation of Force or 
Energy. The former suggests a concejitioii of 
identity which seems not lo he a fact in the trans¬ 
formations. Hence, in couse([ueiice of this c<pii- 
vocation in the doctrine of the Conseiwation of 
Energy, a controversy arises between jihilosophy 
and mechanical scieiue. But,, with the correction 
of the phrase suitable to the diH'crent problems 
involved, there is no u'casion to do more thcan 
insist upon tlie equivocation, and so ([ucstion the 
relcv.ance oi the jiliysicist's inleieiice from Ids 
mechanical use of conseivation to the denial of 
the philosophm's doctiine of change, especially of 
facts tli 't involve fjualitative change. 

Recent ly a doctrine of ‘ energy ’ has arisen which 
regards it as a ‘ suhslanct; ’ 'The mechanic treated 
it as a piojicrty or <}uality of matter for doing 
work. But certain metaphysical propensities, on 
the one hand, and the iniiilications tying at the 
basis of the distinction hcl w een kinetic and poten¬ 
tial energy, on tlie other hand, created the need 
of a torm for .something which the scientilic iiieta- 
physician—for that is Avhat he was—wanted to 
distinguish from matter, on the one hand, and its 

rofiertioH, on the other. ‘ Energy ’ was thus made 

istinct from ‘force’ and ‘matter.’ It might lie 
at the basis of both, hut it was distinct from them. 
Ostwald is perhaps the leading representative of 
this school. It does not express anything dillerent, 
however, from that of those physicists who (con¬ 
ceive the ultimate basis of material phenomena in 
t(‘nns of matter or ether, and only serves toedimin- 
ate the idea of inertia where ‘matter’ seems to 
imply it- We see, therefore, no reason for attach¬ 
ing any special importance to the doctrine. 

Litbraturk.— Balfour Stewart, The Conservation of Energy 
Bond. 1874 ; A. Daaiell, rrxnciples of Physics, do. issi ; Lord 
Kelvin, Elements of Natural Philosophy (kunh. ls7l> ; EBr^^, 
art. ‘ Energy.’ ,) AM ES 11. IIVSLOP. 

ENHYPOSTASIS.— rhe term is one of a 
series—‘ hypostatical union’ ‘ anhypostasis,’ ‘ en- 
hypostashs’—used to cast light on tlie corislitution 
or the Person of Christ, The (.’hristology of the 
Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) postulates in 
Christ the unity of ttvo distinct natures —the 
Divine and the human—in a single person. This 
is called in theology the ‘hypostatical union.’ 
Since, however, the jiersonality is assumed to 
belong exclusively to the side of the Divine—t.e. 
it is the et(‘rnal, pre-existent Son wdio has entered 
humanity — it would seem to follow tliat the 
humanity of Christ must he conceived of as im¬ 
personal. Church doctrine, therefore, has very 
generally allirmed the impersonality [anhypos- 
tiisia) of the humanity of Christ. But the diffi¬ 
culty is obvious—llow^ can an impersonal humanity 
be conceived of as a real or entire humanity ? Does 
not the very peculiarity of man as rational lie in 
his pos.session of seIf-(;onscionsness and w ill ? And 
is a being possessing these attributes not already 
personal? To avoid this difficulty, the idea was 
hit upon of describing the liunianity of Christ not 
as ‘ im-personal,’ but as ‘ en-personal.’ 
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The doctrine of enhypostasU is already met with 
in Leontius of Byzantium (A.D. 483-543), but is 
specially developed by dolin of Damascus (e. A.p. 
750). It a^uees with the other view in holdin^^ in 
opposition to Nestorianism, that the human nature 
or Christ never subsisted in a personality of its 
own ; that it was assumed by, and subsisted only 
in, the person of the Divine Lo^os or Son. But it 
avoids the unfortunate suj^^estiori (which is not in 
the least intended) in the word ayihypostasia of 
a possible independent impersonal existence of 
Christ’s human nature, and lays emphasis on the 
idea that the humanity from the beginning sub¬ 
sisted ‘ in ’ the jierson of the Logos. Plainly, how¬ 
ever, this does not remove the essential dilliculty 
Hiat it is a Divine, not a human, personality that 
we Iiave in Christ. Many modern theologians 
would solve this by rejecting altogether the doc¬ 
trine of the two natures, and boldly affirm that 
the personaiif y lies wholly in the humanity ; but 
it is very difficult to keep this view from passing 
into pure humanitarianism. If a solution is to be 
found, it is probably in the line of recognizing the 
essential kindredness of humanity to the Logos in 
which it is grounded, and which, in the Incarna 
tion, ap{)ropriates humanity to itself as the organ 
of its own ])eisonal iiianifestafion. The Logos is 
the })ersonal centre, but under conditions truly 
and perfectly human—‘ The Word became flesl), and 
dwelt among us.’ 

[iiTKiiATUiiR.—A. Harnack, llxst. of Dogrna tr,3, Lond. 

I8il4-y!p, IV. 232, 2r)4 ; I. A. Dorner, Peraonof ('hrut (Enj?. tr., 
Edinb. J8t51-(j3), div. li. vol. 1. p. 210 ff. ; J. Orr, Progresa of 
Dogirva, Ixjud. 19U1, p. 205 f. JAMES OrH. 

ENLIGHTENMENT, THE.— In its most 
general sense the term ‘ Pailightenment ’ (Cerm. 
A}{fkl(trung) indicat(‘s the first of the two periods 
through which modern thought has passed ; or the 
de\’eIopment of philosophy from Bacon’s Novum 
Oryunum (1620) to Kant’s Kritik dcr rcinen 
Vernunft (1781). But a more critical view of the 
period, with its characteristic ideals, reveals the 
fact that the beginning of the i)eriod must be dated 
from Hobbes (1588-1679) rather than from Bacon, 
whose freer and more cultural philosophy belongs 
to the Kenaissance. As a further limitation, it 
must be observed that tiie Enlightenment hardly 
included the greater philo.sophic. works whicn 
appeared contemporaneously with it. Though 
Locke (1632-1704) was connected with the move¬ 
ment, it was not by means of tlie Esmy concerning 
Human Understanding (1690), but through his 
minor works on rights and religion, that the 
relation was sustained. S})inoza (1632-1677) in his 
Ethica (1677), with its Cartesian foundation, was 
innocent of the movement; but in his theologico- 
political writings, inspired as they were by Hobbes, 
he takes up some of its peculiar problems. In his 
Treatise on Human Nature (1738), Hume was as 
studious as Locke to avoid the rationalism of the 
Enlightenment, whose principles he criticized in 
his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (1777). 
Kant’s relation to the movement is discoverable, 
not in the Kritik, but in his lesser works on natural 
rights. Thus appearing in the minor writings of 
the great thinkei s, the philosophy of the Enlighten¬ 
ment was elaborated by a host of semi-philosophical 
thinkers, who ignored the fundamental problems 
of logic and ethics, for the sake of .settling practical 
questions of Church and State. Nevertheless, the 
Enlightenment possessed the spirit of the larger 
philosophy, even where it was unable or unwilling 
to pursue its method. This spirit was a regressive 
one, according to which the age endeavoured to 
return to fundamentals. With Descartes (1596- 
1650) the tendency manifested itself in the desire 
to premise a first principle of all thinking, the 
cogito, ergo sum {Meditation IJ.)\ Locke was 


equally anxious to elucidate the native principle 
of cognition when he styled the mind a tabula rasa 
[Essay, bk. i.). The same radical spirit was shown 
practical philosophy, as when Herbert of 
Cherbury sought the true faith in the original 
religio naturalis [de Veritate, 1624), and (irotius 
attempted to find the true principle of law in the 
jus naturale [de Jure Eelli ac Pads, 1625). In a 
manner le.ss definite and logical, the Enlighten¬ 
ment insisted upon ‘nature’ and ‘reason,’ without 
precisely stipulating what these ideas should 
denote. The method of the movement, guided as 
it was by tlie regressive spirit of the 17th cent., 
consisted in establishing contrasts between things 
established by authority and tradition and those 
erected through freedom and reason. 'I'his conflict 
between reason-rights and tradition-authority thus 
recalled the ancient Soj^hist contrast between (pvera 
and v6fioa, the exact reiteration of which may be 
found in Cudworth’s Treatise concerning Eternal 
and Immutable Morality, 1678 (bk. i. ch. i.). The 
practical result of this method of thought was to 
create an opposition to history, the source of 
tradition and authority, and to instil a belief in 
the eternity of 18th cent, ideals; coupled witii this 
dogmati.sm was an attack upon positive religion 
and an antipathy to the idea of progress. Eman¬ 
cipating itself from the i)ast, and feeling no need 
of a future, the Enlightenment was possessed of an 
optimism which believed that human reason vyas 
al»lo to solve ail problems and cure all ills. The 
leading questions of the Enlightenment had to do 
with (1) Natural Bights, (2) Eree-thought and 
Toleration, (3) Rational Christianity, and (4) 
Natural Religion. 

I. Natural rights.—It is with the name of Hugo 
(Irotius (1583-1645) that the history of Natural 
Kiglits begins. Anticipated by Bodin’s Six Livrcs 
de la rjjmblique (1575), with its insistence uj)on 
the historical theory of rights, as also by (lentilis’ 
de Jure Belli (1588), with its direct deduction of 
rights from Nature, Grotius’ great work, de Jure 
Belli ac Pads, was able to make use of the emj)irical 
in the one and of the rational in the otlier. The 
psychological basis upon which Grotius rears his 
juristic system was found in man’s natural tendency 
towards the formation of society ; this is attributed 
to the social instinct within nim, as also to the 
particular gift of language, with its social possi¬ 
bilities [op. cit.. Prolegomena, §§ 7-8). From the 
logical standpoint Grotius argues, from both a 
priori and a posteriori principles, that natural 
rights are in harmony with human nature. A 
priori it was urged i\mt jus naturale was so native 
to man that he could not bo conceived of as exist¬ 
ing without it, while the common consent of man¬ 
kind argues, as from ellect to cause, that, since 
the principle of rights is universal, it is also 
neces.sary to the human race [ib. I. cap. i. xii. § 1). 

In his enthusiasm over the rational principle of 
rights, Grotius was led to assume a radical position 
in theology, in accordance with which he asserted 
that the principle of rights would hold though we 
should assume that there is no God (i6. Proleg. § 1). 
Natural law is thus conceived of as following from 
the nature of things, while the law of God is 
dependent upon His will. The blunt way in which 
Grotius expressed this Thomism seems to produce 
the impression of atheism, and it was to the dual 
extremes of ni dieu, ni mattre that this philosophy 
was destined to evolve. The Divine law was 
conceived as coming to man by means of tradition 
as something authoritative ; having thus expressed 
himself, Grotius creates the dualism oi jus and lex, 
ratio and traditio. It was in this way that the 
Enlightenment learned to despise the historical 
and to repose in the purely rationalistic. 

In Emrland, the philosophy of rights was com 
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tinned by Hobbes, who developed a theory alien in 
character to that of Grotius. Tiie failure of Bacon 
to participate in the discussion is one of the striking 
features of 17th century thought. Lerminier says : 

‘ Chose remarquftble 1 Bacon n’emploie pas une seule f ois le mot 
jui cornrae repr68entant le droit m6me dans sa nature et dans 
sa substance. Le droit, jus, n’est pour lul que la coUection des 
lois positives: il n’a done pas traiW de la justice universelle' 
(Hist, du Droit, 1829, p. 113). 

In the hands of Hobbes the Grotian principle of 
rights underwent a double transformation ; where 
Grotius was optimistic in measuring man, Hobbes 
was pessimistic; and where the one had been 
inclined to the social, the other turned abruptly 
to the egoistic. According to Hobbes, man is so 
constituted as to seek his own private benefit, 
being urged on by inexorable forces, and being 
further incapacitated to appreciate the condition 
of another’s mind. The pessimistic conclusion 
drawn from these egoistic premisses ajjpears when 
Hobbes, adding to Grotius’ idea of jus naturale 
that of status naturalis, concludes that the native 
condition of man was one of ‘ war of all against all ’ 
{fjeviatJutn^ 1651, ch. xiii.). Such were the prin¬ 
ciples upon which Hobbes sought to erect a philo¬ 
sophy of the State, the essence of which consisted 
in the idea that the passage from the natural 
condition of jus, or libertas, to the civil condition 
of lex, or obligatio, is by means of contract, in 
accordance with wliicli each individual surrenders 
his riglits in consideration of a similar act on the 
part of others {tie Cive, 1642, i. § 2). In connexion 
with this mechanical theory of the origin of the 
State, Hobbes introduced an ethical philosoi)hy in 
which good and bad, instead of being conceived of 
as intrinsic, were looked upon as relative to the 
well-being of mankind—a view which was opposed 
by the absolutism of Cud worth and Clarke. For 
the development of the philosophy of rights the 
f^mlightenment was indebted to Pufendorf (1632- 
1694), who sought to combine the social in Grotius 
with the selfish of Hobbes. 

In the prejiaration for the schemes of free- 
thought and toleration, rational Christianity and 
natural religion, the juristic theories of Spinoza 
and Locke wereof much moment, however secondary 
they may have been in the theory of natural rights 
as such. In his theory of rights, Spinoza stands 
closely related to Hobbes, although his own 
conception of Being as an all-inclusive substance 
in which all particular things participate {Ethica, 
pt. i.) was influential in the deduction of a principle 
of absolute rights as lodged in the Deity, to be 
derived from Him by the rational creatures which 
participate in His being [Traniattis Foliticus, 1677, 
li. § 18). Spinoza is quite frank in his assertion 
that right is e(mivalent to power, as this reposes 
in the Deity and is further found in man. In man 
appear the functions of desire and reason ; in the 
former are found hone and also tlie instinct of self- 
preservation ; in the latter, thewi.sdom that enables 
man to form the State and thus free himself {ib. 
ii. § 18). As Spinoza had carried out the harsh 
ideas of Hobbes, Locke advanced a theory of rights 
.suggestive of Grotius’ mildness. In particular, he 
put forward a more temperate view of the natural 
state of mankind, as w^l as a more rational con¬ 
ception of the origin of society. With Locke, the 
state of nature no longer signified the ‘helium 
omnium contra omnes,’ but indicated a condition 
of things marked by the absence of external 
authority. Accordingly he says : 

‘Men living together according to reason and without 
authority to judge between them is properly the state of 
nature. ‘ But force, or the declared design of force upon the 

S erson of another ... is the state of war ’ (Two Treatises of 
ovemment, 1690 [IFork^il, 1812, v. 348-849]). 

Like Grotius and unlike Hobbes, Locke believed 
that man has a natural ai)petite for society, so that 
his natural condition is not the impossible stattis 


naturalis. In this connexion, Locke attennited to 
show that the state of nature had existed in Imman 
history, and thus, in his work On the Roman 
Commonwealth (1660), he says : 

‘ Romulus at the head of a numerous colony from Alba was t ho 
first founder of the Roman State ; this colony was in tlio original 
state of nature, free and independent of any doinunon what¬ 
soever’ (Z/i/« of John Locke, by Fox Bounie, N.Y. 1876, i. 14 S). 

This concejition of man’s original condition 
made it possible for Locke to gi' e a more plausible 
explanation of the origin of th State in a contrast 
between man and man rathe- than between man 
and the magistrate. 

^ The juristic element in the thought of the 
Enlightenment, fated as it was to become an 
important factor in the development of Deism {q.v.), 
was not overlooked by the Deists themselves, 
however little they had to contribute to the philo- 
.sophy of rights as such. Indeed, the common 
ground upon which the greater modern thinkers, 
like Locke and S[)inoza, .and the uncultured Deists, 
like Idiidal and Chubb were to meet was tbe 
iuristjc one. Fice-thought was thus a great leveller ; 
nence War burton, quoUng Sw iit, said : 

‘No subject but religion could have ail vanned Toland into the 
class of reputable authors ... no subjec't but religion could 
have sunk his lordship [BjlingbrokeJ no far below il’ (Diruie 
Legation of Moses 1746, v 4-10). 

Ain >ng tbe Deists, Tiiulal was the first to identily 
himself with the natural-rights movement, in 
connexion with which he shows himself to bo a 
follower, first of Hobbes, then of Spinoza, and 
finally of Locke. In his Essay concerning the 
Laws of Nations and the Rights of Sovereigns 
(1694), he urges ‘egoism’ as the ‘source of all 
man’s actions and the foundation of his duty to 
(jod and man’ {op. cit. 121). The Essay on the 
Rights of Mankind (1697) discusses the status 
naturalis, while the autlior’s more complete ithilo- 
sophy of rights appears in The Rights of the 
Christian Church (1706), a work which connects 
the political philosophy of the luilightenment with 
Deism. In this work, 'rindal contends against 
established religion, on the ground that men are 
in a religious state of nature, ‘ subject only to God 
and their own consciences’ [op. cit. 2). Without 
analyzing the inner nature of the principle of 
rights, Toland (1670-1722) advanced j)rinciples of 
practical rights and freedom. Those appear in his 
Life of Milton (1699), as also in Amyntor (1699), 
the defence of it. A more definite relation to the 
philosophy of rights was sustained by Toland in 
bis Paradoxes of State (1707), and The Art of 
Governing by Parties (1707); while more philo¬ 
sophical views are expressed in his Anglia Libera 
(1'707), wherein he discusses questions of political 
contract and the ideals of a commonwealth [op. cit, 
92). Cliubb had a very meagre relation to the 
movement, as apj)ears from his Enquiry concern¬ 
ing Property (1717), and Some Short Reflections on 
the Ground arid Extent of A uthority and Liberty 
(1728). Iiiaignilicant as were these Deistic attemjits 
at elaborating a philosophy of rights, they are of 
great value in showing how closely connected w'ere 
the principles of theology and politics—a connexion 
which will appear more convincing in relation to 
the question of free-thought and toleration. The 
purely political philosophy of the Eiilightmi- 
ment, dependent as it was upon Hobbes and Locke, 
underwent a development which in France was 
practical, in Germany speculative. Koussuau 
carried out Locke’s idea of government by contract, 
the theory of which he projected in Le Cunt rat 
social (1762). In Germany, Kant attemjitcd a 
theoretical deduction of jus naturale in his Meta- 
physische Anfangsgrunde der Rechtslehre (1797), in 
which he reasons from the status yiaturalis, not as 
though it had been a real condition of mankind, 
but as a hypothetical condition upon the grounds 
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of which hunuin rai^ht be deduced. The pro¬ 

cess is continued in Ficlitc’s Gruncll<wc dcA Natur- 
rechts nat'k den Pr'uizipien der \Vis.<ienscJutfts- 
Ichre (1796), in whicli the relation of to non¬ 
ego is transformed into the relation of tlie individual 
to society. A similar ajinlication of the Knligbten- 
raent’s philosophy of rights was made by Scliopen- 
hauer, who int(‘ipreted the Ilobbist ‘state of 
nature’ in the light of the ‘ will to live’ {Welt als 
Wille uvd VorstrUung, 1819, § 6i*). 

2. Free-thoug-ht and toleration.—Free-thought 
was the minor j)r('mi>s in an argument wherein 
natural rights was (he major premiss and natural 
religion the conclusion. Inherent in Frotestant- 
ism, the princij)le ot freedom had further been 
ennilo^mal oy (Jrolius when he elaborated his juin 
ciitfe of rights, (‘.specially at the point where he 
asserted tiu* validity of ‘jus naturale non esse 
Deiim.’ llobbc'.s had delined jus as hhertus, and 
had conten(l(*d against the ‘captivity of the under¬ 
standing ' {Lcruitfian, ch. xxxii. p. d6u). Spinoza, 
however, was (he lirst to jierfect an argument for 
frerKlom as something native to the human mind. 
According to the Sjiinozistic theory of natural 
rights, light is e(piivah'iit to iiower, so tliat one 
may do whatever be is able. ISmw thought, by its 
very nature an inner and individual process, is 
something over which no one but the individual 
biimself can po.ssihly exercise power {Iractutus 
'Theol()gicog)olittn(s\ 167U, cap. xvii.). As >vith 
thought, so lik(*wise with worship ; its inner 
nature is such that it can be conceived of as 
undergoing no int('rference from an external pow(!r, 
although the magistrate may with power and right 
enjoin duties of lustice and (‘harity (i/x caj). xviii.). 

In making this (listinction of tin* inner and outer, 
Spinoza sought to free science from religion, and 
to separalt' philosophy from faith, such a separa¬ 
tion constituting the essential aim of his work 
{ib.). I’o arrive at this end, he delines one in 
terms of speculation, the other in those of prac¬ 
tice : ‘ Italio regnum veritatis et sapientlae ; tlico- 
logia aut(un ])ietatis et oliedientiae’ [d). cap. xv.). 
Mot only as a matter of natural rights in the 
individual, but likewise; as the most rational law 
for the State, is tlu^ princii)le of toleration to be 
upheld. Such was the motto of Sfunoza’s work. 
His relation to Deism was an indirect one, for he 
made little ajipcal to the average fn'i'-thinker, 
lienee the omission of his name from the list of 
free-thinkers from Socrates to JjO(d<e w hitdi (mlliiis 
LUive in his JJiseourse of Fi'ee Thinking (17K1). 
Mevertheless, Deism was not unaware of Sjiinoza, 
while his logic; of free;-!bought sometinuis appears 
in its literature. Kvidence of Sjiinoza’s direct con¬ 
nexion with natural ndigion as a system is found 
in Ivortholt’s de Trihus Inipostorihiis (Herbert, 
Hobbes, Spinoza), 1680. Connected as was his 
name with these two greater thinkers, Sjunoza 
was sujiposed to have inlluenced Toland and 
Tindal. Warburton called Toland the ‘ mimic of 
Spinoza’ [Divine Legation of Moscs^^ iv. 27.‘1), and 
both the pantheism and free-thought of tliis Deist 
may serve to indicate the nature of the imita¬ 
tion. With regard to Tindal, the controversy 
over natural religion brought forth the following 
rhyme: 

‘ Spinoza smiles and eries, the work is done. 

Tindal shall finish (Satan’s darling son)— 

Tindal shall finish what Spinoza first begun,* 

Without any theoretical preliminary, Hobbes 
had anticipated Spinoza in proposing principles 
of toleration, the re,suit of whose application was 
destined to become momentous in the history of 
Deism. The principle.s upon which Hobbes sought 
to batse toleration consisted of two articles of 
Christian faith : the Deity of God and the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. Belief in the existence of God 


as an existence, with attributes of a negative, 
superlative, or indeliiiite nature, involves the end 
of all true worship. That Jesus was the (dirist 
was regarded by Hobbes as the other article of 
free faith, and this simple creed was in his mind 
the burden of the Gospels and the testimony of 
the Apostles as recordecl in the Acts {de Give, cap. 
xviii,). Bational Christianity and natural religion, 
with their maxims of the mere Deity of God and 
the mere Messiahship of Jesus, were thus practical 
political principles used in a controversy over 
Church and State, rather than speculative ones 
deduced in a disinterested fashion. This practical 
tendency reappcais in Locke, whose sensational¬ 
ism would have been as inellective as Hobbes’ ma¬ 
terialism if their authors had been called upon to 
employ spiH’ulative instead of practical methods 
in the controversy. Like Spinoza, Locke insists 
upon the inwardness of religious belief, and thus 
argues that, 

‘ although hia (the magistrate’s) opinion in religion be sound 
and the way that he appoints truly evangelical, if I he not 
thoroughly persuaded in my own mind, then there will be no 
safety tor mo in following it' (A Letter for Toleration^ 16811 
[H'orX-sU, vi. 17-‘26J). 

In insisting that speculative articles and opinions 
should not be im])o.sed by lawy Locke was not pre- 
jiared to consent that the right of toleration 
should extend to the atheist, for the rea.son that 
with him the oaths and bonds of civil society 
could be of no avail. ‘ 'f’he taking away of God 
dissolves all,’ declared Locke, who w’as still anxi¬ 
ous to reduce the idea of J)eity to a minimum {ib. 
47). Having thus indicated the lower limit of 
religious belief, i.ocke furthered the formation of 
the Deistic code when he cont(;nded that the 
minimum of Christian belief which the State 
might enjoin consisted in the death and resur¬ 
rection ot Christ {A Third Letter for Toleration^ 
173-177). On the negative side, he insisted that 
it was not necessary for the subject to believe in 
the Athanasian Creed [ib. 410), so that his Deism 
was a mean between the extremes of atheism and 
orthodoxy. The magistrate cannot enforce a re 
ligion as true, ‘ unless the Law of Nature deliver 
into his hands the xxxix. articles of the one and 
only true religion ’ [ib. 428). 

Among the Deists, who were beginning to make 
an im})ression as free-thinkers, the work of tolera¬ 
tion was taken up when Tindal wtolo his Avsv/?/ 
concerning Obedience to the Supreme Powers (1694), 
in which he declares himself a follower of Locke, 
when he says : 

‘ The author of (he Lettern for Toleration ia the first who has 
ventured to assert the jii.stice and necessity of toleration in its 
due and full extent' {op. cU. 13U). 

Tindal’s more independent argument for freedom 
appeared in his tract, A Discourse on the Liberty 
of the Press (1698), wherein he pleads for freedom 
on the ground that, since reason is the only light 
tliatG(.>(l has given man, he w’ill he held reH{>onsible 
for the proper use of his faculties ; whence the 
necessity of a free press, in order that men may 
perfect their faith by the free interchange of 
ojdnion {op. cit. 294). In his Essay concerning 
the Power of the Magistrate Tindal attempts 

a practical delinition as the ‘ belief of a God, and 
the sense and practice of those duties which result 
from the knowledge we have of Him and our¬ 
selves’ {op, cit. 130). But the most characteristic 
work on iree-thinking that Deism was to produce 
appeared in 1713, when Anthony Collins (1676- 
1727) produced his Discourse of Free-Thinking, in 
which toleration, instead of being derived a priori, 
was based upon practical grounds. AccoreJing to 
Collins, free-thinking in theology is as necessary 
as in other sciences, for the reason that theology 
involves these in its treatment of Nature and his¬ 
tory {op. cit. 12). As with science, so with re- 
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ligion ; Hince uniformity of opinion among men is 
impossible, it is best for each to judge indepen¬ 
dently, so tliat the ‘ surest and best means of arriv¬ 
ing at truth lies in free-thinking ’ {ib. 33 ). Collins 
even goes so far as to assert that the manifest design 
of the gospel was to set all men tree-thinking, as 
the Apostles urged them to abandon an establislied 
religion for a faith wholly new to them. With 
regard to his own day, Collins contends that, in 
view of various alleged revelations, as the Zend- 
avesta and the Bible, and owing to the dilVerent 
views of God and the Scriptures within the Church 
itself, it has become necessary to adopt free- 
thinking as the only possible means of setting 
one’s self riglit in religion {op. cit. 48-90). In the 
hands of Collins the principles of free-thought 
were separated from the juristic philosophy of the 
Enlightenment and transformed into the special 
pleading peculiar to Deism. 

3 . Rational Christianity.—From its beginning in 
Hobbes, the theorv of toleration Inid j)roce(‘ded u])on 
the assumption that tlie principles of Christianity 
may be stated in a manner so simple that it will 
satisfy the State in its demand for law and at the 
siime time content the free-thinker in his claims 
for the rights of toleration. It was in this media¬ 
torial spirit that Hobbes and Locke had sought to 
base rational Christianity upon the idea of God as 
mere exisUmce, and Christ in His mere Messiah- 
ship. Now was to follow an independent treat¬ 
ment of the problem. Before laicke had written 
The licosondoleness of ('hrktiayiity (U>95), Arthur 
Bury published The Naked Gospel (1090), the aim 
of which W'as to advance the interests of natural 
religion, wdioso primary principle was faith {op. 
cit. 10 ). In the jiarticular case of Christianity 
this general religious function o})erates as a belief 
in Clirist as tlie Messiah {ib. 39). ) 8 uch w'as also 
the view of Locke, who outlined his theology 
against the background of his jihilosophy of tolera¬ 
tion. Byap[)ealingto [uimitiveChristianity, Locke 
argued that the original article of belief and the 
sole test of discipleship among the Apostles con¬ 
sisted in the creed that Jesus was the (.'hrist, so 
that to believe in Christ meant to credit His 
claims to Messiahship. The first principle of 
Christian ethics was that of repentance. 

‘ Those two,’ says Locke, ‘ faith and rep<*ntance, i.e. believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah, and a good life, are tlie indispensable 
conditions of the new covenant, to be performed by all who 
would olitam eternal life’(TA« keasonablenehs 0 / Christianity 
[if'ert'.s'k vii. lOftJ), 

'riiis simj>le gospel was in Locke’s mind the 
burden of St. Baul’s preaching, and all that he 
advanced as necessary to salvation. With regard 
to the Pauline theology, as developed in the 
Epistles, Jiocke can only [head that these wTitings 
were intcmled for those who were already Chris¬ 
tians ; hence they * could not he designed to teach 
the fundamental articles and points necessary to 
salvation’ {A Vindication oj the llcasonablcjiess, 
etc., 1695, j). 167). As an em[)iricist, Locke wouhl 
have had no right to use the term ‘ reasonable¬ 
ness,’ but his emidoyment of the term was }>ol- 
itical rather than philoso[)hical, his contention 
practical ratlier than speculative. A century 
later, on the decline of Deism, Kant followeii a 
similar course, except that, instead of passing 
from rights to religion, he reversed the process ; 
and, having written a rationalistic treatise on 
Christianity, Vie Neligion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der blossen Vernuvft (1793), he followed it up with 
a juristic defence of freedom, the principles of 
which are found in his Rcchtslelire (1797). Thus, 
from Hobbes to Kant the principles of theology 
were closely connected with those of natural 
rights. 

As the practical phase of Lockes philosophy 
had been of great moment in the formulation of 


the Deistic creed, so the 8 [)eculative ]>art of his 


contention was that there was nothing m the 
gospel contrary to or above reason, so'^that no 
Christian doctrine could be called a mysteiy {op. 
cit. 6 ). [For a full account of 'roland’s view s, ^ee 
art. Dk.Lsm, in vol. iv. p. 534 f.] The nc^xt step 
in Deism was to attack the accounts of the mir¬ 
aculous as given in the Gospels, Accordingly, 
Collins, who had com[)leted his theory of Iree- 
thought, inaugurated tlie attack upon mystery 
when he soimdit to inv;didate the testimony of the 
pro[»hcf s. Where William Whistori, in the Boyle 
Lectures of 1707, had contended for a single. Mes¬ 
sianic sense in the interpretation of pro[)hecy, 
Collins contended that the prophecies usually citecl 
have in them a sense which is not Messianic at 
all, and that the a[»[dicatioii to the life of Christ, 
as in the case of the citations made in Mt 1 and ‘J, 
is to l»e understood in a puiely allegorical or mys¬ 
tical manner {The Grouhds and Ilcasuns of the 
Christian IlrligLon, 17‘J4, j). 106). i'he r(‘[)ly to 
this Deistic work whicli was made by Edward 
Chandler, in A Defence of Chro',tianity from the 
Vrophcdcs (1725), so involved the question of 
miracles that it formed the starting-point for 
Williani Whiolston’s Discourses on 3Iiracles {{"'Zl- 
1729), iiiauguiated as they were by his work, The 
Moderator bcfiuecn an Infidel and an Apostate 
(1725). With some of the miracles recorded in 
the New' Testament, W’oolston resorts to the alle¬ 
gorical method of interpretation (see Discourses 
1., ii., lii., iv.); others, which deal with the raising 
of the dead and the resurrection of Christ, are 
regarded as incredible. 'I’his negative attitude 
tow'ards miracles formed the basis oi BeterAnnet’s 
attack upon the cnMibiJity of the resurrection, 
the Gos[)el account of w liich he deemed a forgery 
{The iicsurrection of Jesus Considered, 1744, p. 
22 ). 

This dcstriudive treatment of Christianity was 
accompanied liy an attempt to construct a rational 
Christianity, based u[)on the teaching rather than 
the [lerson of Christ. The w'ay for this had been 
preqiared by Hobbes and Locke, in their [ilea for 
toleration upon the basis of the mere Messiahs]ii[) 
of Jesus, while it was also an ex[)ression of the 
JSocinian element in Deism. Locke’s Reasonableness 
of Christianity had come in for some criticism as 
a Socinian work when John Edwards wrote his 
Socinianism Unmasked (1696), while in Warbur- 
ton’s mind Deism was a ‘modern fasliionable 
notion, not l>orrowed from, but the same witli the 
Socinian’ {The Divine Legation of Moscs^, i. 56). 
The most characteristic detender of this milder 
form of Deism wasThomas (diuhh (1679-1747), who 
had made his entrance into the held ot controversy 
by means of his ISocinian w'ork. The Supremacy of 
the Father (1715). Cliubb’s chief contribution to 
Deism was Ttu^ True Gospel of Jesus (.'brist (1738), 
in which materials suggestive of Hobbes’ hedonism 
are exjires^ed in a form [icculiar to Herbert’s 
natural religion. The essence of Christianity and 
the person of Christ are treated in a purely utili¬ 
tarian manner ; accordingly, Chubb asserts that 
what fits a man for future felicity tends to make 
him hap[)y here, so that, when the gospel is found 
to sub.serve man’s present and future well-being, it 
may be called ‘true’ {op. cit. 4), just as the author 
of it may be called the ‘ greatest benefactor of our 
species ’ {ib. 16). Chubb’s more precise formulation 
of his rationalistic Christianity involved three 
articles, as follows; ( 1 ) conformity of life to the 
rule of action founded upon the nature of things ; 
( 2 ) repentance and reform where one has violated 
this rule ; ( 3 ) a future judgment where requital or 
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condemnation will be meted out according to con¬ 
formity or non-conformity to tlie rule of right 
action {ih. 17). In ado])tiiig these principles cd 
natural religion, Chubb abandoned trie hedonism 
of Hobbes for tlie rationalism of Cudwortli and 
Clarke. In the same sjurit Thomas Morgan (f 1743) 
attempted to (!onnect the gospel with tlie religion 
of Nature, by regarding Christ as the Teardier who 
brought to liglit tlie ‘true and genuine principles 
of nature and reason ^ (The Moral Philosopher^^ 
1738, p. 144). Bolingbroke (1698-1751) attempted 
a distinction between the natural religion of Christ 
and the spurious religion of St. Paul and his fol¬ 
lowers ; and, just as Lessing distinguished between 
the religion of Christ and the Christian religion, so 
Bolingbroke dc'clared that ‘ the Gospel of Christ is 
one thing, tlie Gospel of St. Paul and all those who 
have grafted aftiu him on the same stock, another 
{PhilosoDhiral Works^ 1754, n. 318). Christianity 
was to Ilolingbroke ‘a complete but jilain system 
of natural religion’ {ih. 316). Thus sliorn of its 
mysteries of prophecy and miracle, the Christianity 
of Deism hatl become identified with the system of 
natural religion. 

4 . Natural religion.—As the doctrine of natural 
rights, with its corollaries of free-thouglit and 
toleration, had led to the formulation of rational 
Christianity, so natural religion employed a <lif- 
ferent logic to arrive at the same conclusion. The 
first movement, inaugurated by Grotius, wa.s 
practical ; the second, which sprang from Herbert, 
was speculative. Herbert's work de Veritate^ 
appearing one year before that of Grotius, investi¬ 
gated natural instinct in its logical form as Grotius 
examined its ethical nature. Both thinkers at- 
temjited an a priori deduction of a natural 
principle, whose existence in human nature was 
tlien corroborated by an a posterior'i investigation 
of human history ; in both alike we find the appeal 
to the instinctus riaturalis and the consensus uni¬ 
versalis. [The contentions of the de Veritate will 
be found in art. Dklsm, vol. iv. p. 533.] Herbert’s 
view of religion, naively conceived, and wanting in 
the inexorable rationalism and secularism of the 
Enlightenment, was de.stined to be prophetic rather 
than constructive in the career of natural religion, 
whose fundamental nrinciple was that of the 
‘ reason of things.’ Hence, after the appearance 
of Herbert’s work, the interest of the Eidighten- 
ment pursued the juristic of Grotius rather than 
the rationalistic of Herbert, the two tendencies 
uniting in the first quarter of the 18th century. 
This unity of natural religion and natural rights 
^peared in Charles Blount (t 1693), who considered 
Herbert’s five articles of universal belief to i)e the 
best ground for toleration {Religio Laid, 1683). In 
Blount’s The Grades of Reason (1693), the term 
‘Deist’ is found, this being one of the earliest 
instances of its occurrence. 

Without any dependence upon Herbert, Samuel 
Clarke exerei.sed the same speculative freedom 
manifested in the former’s de Veritate, while he 
enriched Deism with something like a theisLic 
philosophy. Written in opposition to Spinoza, as 
also to Hobbes, Clarke’s Demonstration of the Peim) 
and Attributes of God (1704-1705) was so devoted 
to the ‘ nature of things ’ as a first principle that 
it never freed itself from a kind of Spinozistic 
pantheism—a fact which did not escape the notice 
of William Carroll in his Remarks upon Mr, 
Clarke's Sermons { 1705), while in recent years its im¬ 
portance has been re-considered by R. Timmerman 
(Samuel Clarke's I^eben und Lehre, Vienna, 1870). 
With Clarke the idea of God is thus closely con¬ 
nected with that of the reason of things, .so that his 
theism or Deism tends to uphold a noetic system, 
Thomistic and Cudworthian in the extreme. With 
his implicit faith in tlie mathematical analogy, 


Clarke asserts that God must be thought of as 
eternal and necessary, just as twice two must be 
thought of as equal to four ; as a necessary Being, 
God is thus the ground of His own existence 
(Works, 1732-1742, iii. 5). Identified with the 
nature of things, the Deity is called upon to will in 
accordance with the necessities which these things 
impose. In this connexion Clarke introduces the 
ethical as a determinant of the real ; thus he says, 

‘ To will things to be what they are not is as absurd 
as to believe that twice two is not equal to four' 
(lb, ii. 586). In thus arguing, Clarke was contend¬ 
ing for a complete and self-suthcient natural reli¬ 
gion, but the emphasis laid upon the ethical seems 
to involve as its consequence the abrupt change to 
revealed religion, for the reason that the will 
cannot perforrji what the intellect recognizes as lit 
and neces.sary. Accordingly, Clarke’s metaphysical 
dogmatism is pursued by a moral sce])licism, which 
declares that, perfect as the reason of things may 
be, the fallacy of acting contrary to such a standard 
is not sufheient to deter man from vice, because 
its pursuit is often accompanied by pleasure and 
profit, while pain and calamity may follow upon 
virtue. 

‘ This alters the case, and destroys the practice of that whi(;h 
appears so reasonable in speculation, and introduces the neces¬ 
sity of rewards an<i panislmients ’ (ib. 030). 

This apparent lajise into hedonism was really an 
apjieal to the idea of future ratlier than ])resent 
happiness, as will become evident from the follow- 
ing plea : 

‘ It is neither possible nor reasonable that by adhering to 
virtue men should part with their lives, if thereby they (ieprivo 
themselves of all pos.sibility of receivinj^ advanta^fe from that 
adherence ’ d70). 

The doctrine of future rewards was tlius the con- 
nectingiink between natural and revealed religion, 
for, on the side of the Deity, this idea was funda¬ 
mental, since 

‘ God hy express declaration of His will in Holy Scripture has 
e.<^tabIiHhed and confirmed the original difference of thincrs’ 
(tb. fiSlT), 

while from the human standpoint the principle of 
reward and piinishinent is necessary as a motive to 
impel the will towards that w'hich the understand¬ 
ing recognizes as right in itself. 

Early in the field of natural religion, Shaftesbury 
(1670-1713) eIal)orated an optimistic and msthotical 
view of the wmrld, which had something of that 
tendency towards pantheism which Dmsm ever 
betrayed. Shaftesluiry uses the term ‘ Deist,’ 
which he considers tlie ‘ highest of all names ’ ('The 
Moralists, 1709, pt. 2 , sect. 3). He has a word of 
praise also for the free-thinker, whom he charaider- 
izes as the ‘ noblest of characters ’ (Characteristics, 
1711, iii. 311), hut the more strenuous methods of 
rights and reason w'ere foreign to his thought. 
The leading motive with Shaftesbury .seems to be 
that of harmony within and without; to ])erceive 
this harmony constitutes religion, to jiromote it is 
the chief concern of morality. On the ethical side, 
he pursues the idea of harmony in connexion with 
his analy.sis of human nature, which is supposed to 
evince three tendencies : natural atlections which 
tend to public good ; self-affections which lead to 
rivate benefit; and unnatural ones which are 
armful both to self and to society. To these, con¬ 
science or the moral-.sense is added (ib. ii. 98, 119). 
The nature of virtue is such as to relate man to the 
world as a whole ; hence, as Shaftesbury says, ‘ If 
any creature be wholly and really ill, it must be 
with respect to the universal system ’ (ib. 20 ). 
Furthermore, he speaks of virtue as ‘ proportionable 
affection’ (ib. 40), while he asserts that the 
‘ affection of a creature towards the good of the species or com¬ 
mon nature, is as proper or natural to him as it is to any organ, 

f )art, or member of an animal body or mere vegetable to work 
n its known course and regular way of growth ’ {ib. 78). 

At the same time, the mind is called upon to 
perceive the harmony in the world without, for 
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virtue is impossible in a ‘ distracted universe' {ih. 
70). Here is the point where the systems of 
Shaftesbury and Clarke are in conflict; for, where 
Clarke sought to advance to the realm of revelation 
through the cracks in the natural order, Shaftes¬ 
bury postulates a perfect world-order whose inner 
and outer harmony is in striking contrast to the 
distractfal universe of the other system, and claims 
that without this the practice of virtue is in vain. 

The influence of Clarke is to be observed in the 
most important of Deistic works, Christianity as 
Old as the Creation ; or the Gospel a Repuhliration 
of the Law of Nature (1730), written by Matthew 
Tindal (1650-1733). [See art. Deism, vol. iv. p. 
635 f.] 

The famous reply to Tindal and to Deism in 
general which Butler (1692-1752) framed in The 
Analogy of Religion^ Natural and Revealed (1736), 
was not so much opposed to or free from the 
elements of Deism as has usually been supposed ; 
Butler, indeed, like Clarke, coni ributed to a system 
w’hich he all'ected to attack. In his ethical pliilo- 
80})hy, Butler defends egoism when he declares that 
self-love stands in need of furtherance, while its 
dignity is such as to place it upon a level with 
conscience {liermon ii.) ; both pnncijiles are based 
u[)()n the Stoical principle of harmony with Nature 
(i/;.). After assuming that no revelation would 
have been given had the light of Nature been 
suni<;ient, Butler reiterates Tindal’s f.avoiirite 
motto : ‘ Christianity is a republication of natural 
religion’ {Analogy, li. ch. i. § 1). Here, natural 
religion is the standard ; for, if in revealed religion 
tliere are ideas whose meaning is contrary to 
natural religion, such meaning liannot be the real 
one {ib. § 2). In the same manner reason stands 
supreme, and Butler in his determined rationalism 
declares: 

‘ 1 express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to 
vilify reason ; which is indeed the only faculty we have where¬ 
with to jiidj^^e concerninjf anything, even revelation itself 
ch. ni. § 1). 

Butler’s position, however, dilFers from that of 
the Deist, in that he is pessimistic where the 
exponent of perlect natural religion is ever opti¬ 
mistic ; he thus contends that the imperfection 
attmiding revealed religion is one which natural 
religion is called uiion to sliare, so that all that 
may be said against the one is valid as a criticism 
of the other. Indeed, Butler’s ethical pessimism 
and his armed resistance to it are the permanent 
results of his traditional system. In his ethical 
sermons, he utters an ever-memorable lament over 
conscience, when he says : 

‘ Had it strength, as it has right; had It power, as it has 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world' 
iSr.rm. \\.)\ 

and, when in the world he discovers ‘infinite dis¬ 
orders,’ he is still able to postulate a theory of the 
moral government of God, the actual oj)eration of 
which in the present militant condition of things 
is manifest as a ‘tendency’ {Analogy, I. ch. iii. 
§§4-5). [Cf. art. BUTLER.] 

The decline of Deism is to be noted in Thomas 
Morgan and Bolingbroke. Morgan is of historical 
value in connecting Clarke with the controversy, 
for it was from Clarke that he derived his Deism. 
In speaking of the famous expression, ‘ the reason 
of things,’ Morgan says ; 

‘ I mean the same thing by it that Dr. Clarke does, while he 
grounds the whole of natural religion upon this principle’ {The 
Moral Philosopher'^, 1738, iil. 314). 

Morgan further reveals the influence of natural 
ri^dits, for he criticized the Mosaic law in the 
light of theGrotian jus naturale, and expressed 
Jezebel’s attitude towards Elijah after he had slain 
the prophets of Baal by saying : ‘ She thought this 
method contrary to the law of nature and nations 
{ih. ii. 314). Bolingbroke began to cast suspicion 


upon the authenticity of natural religion by searcli- 
ing for evidences of it in history. The Hobbist 
status naturalis he regarded as a condition of the 
world in whicli man was, not irrational, but 
‘artless’ ; when he searches this native condition 
of mankind for traces of the religion of Nature, he 
can only say ; 

‘ It cannot bo proved without the help of the Old Testament 
nor very well with it, that the unity of Uod was the primitive 
lielief of Mankind ; but I think it sutheieritly evident . . . that 
the first and great principle of natural theology could not fail 
to be discovered as soon as men began to contemplate them- 
selves and all objects that surroundiid them ’ (Ifo/o, 17o4, iv. 
203). A glance at the aneient Kg> ptian religion, the worshi]) of 
the Chinese, and the faith of King Melchizedek seems to suggest 
the possibility of this. 

With tlie application of history to the scheme of 
natural religion tbe end of Dtdsm begins ; at the 
same time, tlie rationalistic force of the Deistic 
argument began to b^ssen, as was shown by tlie 
appearance of Dot) well’s (Jhristianity not Founded 
upon Argument {11‘i"!). With no theory of know- 
ledgt} to guide him, Dodwell assumed the stand- 
loiiit of intuition, or leligious consciousness, whence 
le was able t,o oHset all rationalism in religion by 
.saying, ‘'rin^re is no medium between believing 
and not bedeving’ {op. cit. 6). With the actual 
content of religion as the basis of his argument, 
Dodwtdl tiiriiH away from a ‘boasted rational faith,’ 
and ar^tnts that this is ‘ witiiout the least founda¬ 
tion to si]j)port it in either nature or revelation’ 
{lb. 7). I'llted for actual life in the world, the 
Imman soul is not adapted to the unfruitful work 
of speculation, while a rational faith could never 
produce tlie eflecis attendant upon real religion 
{ib. 24). As with the content of religion, so with 
revelation; here the command is, ‘Believe’; the 
ajipeal is direct and compromising {ib. 37). Dod- 
well’s work, which constantly touches tlie fringe 
of a genuine philosophy of religion, was of great 
importance as a human document, while it amounted 
to little as a controversial production, for the reason 
tliat it took a stand against both Deism and ortho¬ 
doxy ; Dodwell himself seems to have possessed 
something of the humanism of both Lessing and 
H(ms.seau, while his particular mood was one of 
mysticism. 

The complete downfall of Deism was due to the 
scepticism of Hume (1711-1776), who ajiplied to 
the rationalism of his fellow-countrymen the re¬ 
sults of national empiricism. He thus undid the 
work of Herbert of Cherbury. [See art. Deism, 
vol. iv. p. 537 f.] Another attack upon reason in 
religion was made by Kousseiiu, while the historical 
content of human worship was emphasized by Vol¬ 
taire in Ids Essai sur Us nioeurs des nations (1756). 
[See, further, art Encycloi’TEDIsts.] Deism in 
Germany was organized by H. S. Keimarus (1694- 
1768) in Ids Wahrheiten der naturlirhen Religion 
(1754). Lessing (1729-1781) was involved in the 
religious controversy, and in so far assumed the 
rdle of a Deist; but his humanism and sense of 
historical values saved him from being submerged 
in the troubled waters of natural religion. His 
attempt at a philosophy of revelation was made in 
his booklet, 7.^ic Erziehimg des Menschengcschlechts 
(1780). In addition to the opposition to the static 
philosophy of the Lnlightenment, the late 18th 
cent, began to em})hasize the thought of ‘ progress’ 
— an idea wholly alien to the speculations and 
political ideals of the period. Bodin (1530-1597) 
had attempted this problem in his philoso{)hy of 
rights; Vico (1668-1744) iritroducetl it into his 
Scienza nuova (1725); Turgot expressed it more 
definitely in his Les ProcjrCi successifs de Vesprit 
humain (1750). The rationalistic method of the 
Enlightenment, which had accompanied this static 
conception of things, was set at naught by Kant’s 
Kritilc der reinen Vernunft. In spite of its blind 
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faith in what is called ‘ Nature,’ the Enlightenment 
had the advantage and performed the service of 
emancipating the liuman spirit from authority and 
tradition ; moreover, it laid the foundation for 
philosophy in things necessary in themselves and 
universal in their application, as ap])ears most con* 
vincdngly in its systems of rights and religion. The 
thought of the present age is at the very antipode 
of the Enlightenment, which glorihed the static 
and rationalistic where the present upholds the 
dynamic and realistic. 

See also artt. Humanists, Goethe, Schiller, 
Renaissance, Romanticism. 

Litkraturb.— In addition to tlie sources and authorities cit^d 
in the aitide, the folloumg general works may be consulted: 
J. E. Erdmann, A History of Hhdosophy, tr. W. S. Hougli, 
London, lSt)7, §§ ^’93; R. Euckcn, Di« LehensanscUau- 

unifeii cUr grosser Leipzig, J8:»7, pn. 342-4();{; A. S. 

Farrar, Crifirnl History of Free Thought (nL), London, 1S()2, 
J. G. Hibben, 'The Thilosophy of the Fn/ightenment, London, 
1910; J. Hunt, lieligioxis Thought in Fngiaml, London, l,s7(i- 
73 ; G. V. Lcchler, Geschichte iies englisehcn Deismus, Leij>/.ig, 
1841 ; F. C. Schlosser, Geschichte des achtzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts*, Heidelberg, 1861; L. Stephen, English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century'^, London, isM; W. Windelband, 
Geschichte der neueren Philosophic, Leipzig, 1876, §§ 

Chakli s Gray Shaw. 

ENTHUSIASM. — The wonl eydovaiaapihs^ is of 
relatively late origin. The only term in tlie earlier 
(Heck vocahulary that could be used to denote a 
condition of vehement psychical excitement or in 
ordinate exaltation was pavla, a word of very 
general connotation, ft is characteristic of the 
(ireeks that they spoke even of the ‘ madness’ of 
poets, corresponding to the furor porti<-us of the 
Romans. ^Subsequently tlie word p-^Og was some¬ 
times used in the same sense, and the term ‘ in¬ 
toxication,’ therefore, is not to be too literally 
irit(;r))retcd. Intoxication emanates from Dionysus, 
the god who re-incoi jiorates himself in wim*; and, 
accordingly, the piOg alwnos, the guerdon of ( )rj>hic 
mystics in the other world (cf. A. Dieteiich, 
Nrlcyid, Leipzig, IS93, p. 80, note), really sign dies 
their final union with the deity, and is thus, as we 
shall see, identical with an eternal enthusiasm. 
We find mention likewise of an intoxication in 
which the poet creates his work—an idea which is 
(‘onnected in a special w'ay with H^lsehylus, the 
most iniuassioned of the Greek trage<lians ; legend 
even tells us that, wdiile ho was still young, 
Dionysus appeared to him and kindled in him the 
fire of poetic creation (Athemeus, 22a). yEschylus 
is the first writer known to us who uses the verb 
ivOovaidv in intimate connexion with (Hag. 

Eilonoi, 38 [NauckJ); then comes hairipidesf'/Vom/e.v, 
1284), with whom ivOovaidv virtually means ‘ to 
rave.’ The earliest use of the substantive iv6ov<n- 
aap6s, with its doublet ivOovalaais, occurs in Plato; 
and the correlative idea o])erates largely in his 
writings. Hut even the root from which these 
various forms are derived, viz. with its 

corresponding verb ivOedifcLv, ‘ to be enraptured,’ is 
not found, so far as wm know, before tlie 5th cent. 
H.C. , the earliest instances of their usage being 
respectively .Eschylus, Srptem con. Theb. 497 {^rOtos 
“Apei), and Herodotus, i. 63. 

It can liardly lie doubted that these terms came 
into use with tlie rise of the Mysteries and the 
spread of prophecy, for here the idea of a union 
wdth deity that exalts tlie favoured ones above all 
earthly concerns jilays a jirominent part : when the 
deity enters into a man, the resultant state is 
enthusiasm. The word fvdovs, whieli occurs in 
Proclus, m Timteum, i. 64, 14. 23, and other 
wTiters, is equivalent to ‘ having God in 

oneself’ (Boisacq, Dirt. ^tymoL dr la langue 
grcAique, Heidelberg, 190711’., p. 254). The term 

^ The present article is intended merely to trace the origin 
and ethical usage of the (Creek) term ; cf,, further, Ecjstasy and 
ENrursiAHTH (Religious) for the part that ‘enthusiasm' has 
played in religion. 


may have reached Plato by way of the Orphics, 
and the reason why Proclus {in Tim. i. 7, 27 
[ Diehl J) ajiplies the adjective hdtos to the Pytha¬ 
goreans as well is simply that the line of demarca¬ 
tion between Orphic and Pythagoiean view's was 
for him indistinguishable (Kolide, Vsyche^, Tubin¬ 
gen, 1903, ii. 108, 2). At all events ^v0oi<jLa<fp6% 
was from the first mainly a theological concejition, 
while ^KoraaLs, on the other hand, comes trom the 
domain of medical terminology, and, so lar as 
know'n, was not applied till long after Plato’s (lay 
to the rapturous state of a soul delivered from 
earthly conditions. Ecstasy {q.v.) involves tlie 
sepiaration of the soul from the body, since in it 
the soul presses towards God, and strives to be¬ 
come one with Him ; it is sometliing fundamentally 
difl’erent from enthusiasm, though the two ideas 
go hand in hand, and are often confused with each 
other (A. Dietench, Eine Mlthrasliturgie, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 98). Knfliusirusm, as we saw above, <ie- 
notes the state of a man in wdiom a god dwells; 
but here Ave must, of course, make the further 
reservation that, when the indwelling power is a 
noxious or evil spirit, tlie result is ‘ possession ’ 
{OcLOiapdsy baipovLcrpbs), w'hi<‘h may likewise bespoken 
of as papLa, ‘ madness,’ but never as ^pOovaiaiTpui. 
The connotation of the latter term is thus clear 
and distinct. The mystic is ipOovaiaaTiKd^ ; so is 
the seer, in the frenzy of projihocy (cf. e.y. Pliitaich, 
dc Defect. Orac. 432*1), Tolon, 12, Piniiiciis, Mttth. 
viii. ‘il), and also the poet, in whom dwell Ajiollu 
and the Miis(;s (cf. DcmoiTitiis ; see Ztdler, PhU. d. 
Grier hen, i. [Lcijizig, 1809], 645 ; Plato, Plurdr. 
245 A ; 'ramlturnirio, de Antiuuoruni Daemonicmo, 
Giessen, 1909, p. 6) ; seer and poet are also styleil 
pvpfpbXgwToi {ci. Lloch, in Roscher, iii. 5130.). 

The mode of generating that union wuii (he 
deity w'hich produces the enthusiastic sLite was 
represented at first in a very enide way—as eating 
tlie god or having sexu.al intercourse with him 
(A. Dieterich, Einc Mithra dit. i)7 11.). Enthusiasm 
was brought about also by drinking wine, since 
Dionysus materializes himself thenin {ih. 173). 
Seer and poet drink inspiration with the water of 
the Castalian fountain, for here the nymph <hvclls 
in bodily form, iiie erotic union of tln^ D(*lj>hic 
prieste.ss w'ith Apollo b;is been vividly portrayed 
by ancient witnes.ses (Bethe, Rhein. hDift. Ixii. 
[19n7] 467 ; ef. sehol. on Aristoiih. Phd. 39, and 
the passagiis in A. Jiieterich, Eine Mithrashturgicy 
2nd cd. enlarged, Leipzig, 191U, j). 14). Another 
act of amatory union was the dance of the 
B.'icchantes w ith Dionysus (cf. e.g. Aristojih. Frogs, 
324 ft.), which like,wise assumed enthusiastic forms ; 
in explanation of this, reference niay be made to 
an E.sthonian custom recorded by Weinhold (‘ Zur 
(Te.schiclite des Inddni-sclien Ritus,’ in AD AW, 
lierlin, 1896, p. 30 ; cf. Pelirle, KuUische KeuscE 
Kelt, Nanmbiirg, 1908, [>. 11,1). Further, the jiheno- 
inenaof the dream w ere also brought into connexion 
with enthusiasm, as the soul of the dr(*amer 
develops higher powers of vision and anticipates 
the future. According to Aristotle (frag. 10), the 
first impre.ssion of tlie idea of God is imparted by 
the tpOouaiaapoL and papreia of the soul in sleep, and 
we know that the Stoics found warrant for oracles 
and dream-reading in the Divine origin of the soul 
as manifested in ^pOovaiaapbs (Zeller, op. cit. iv. 320). 

A peculiar function is a.ssigned to enthusiasm in 
the philosophy of Plato, w ho distinguishes several 
)hases of a frenzy (parla) that imparts gifts of the 
iighestorder, i here is the frenzy of the seer, who 
unveils the future ; that of the consecrated mystic, 
who absolves men from sin ; and that of the poet, 
w'lio is pos.se.ssed by the Muses—these three forms 
have already been noted, while a fourth is found 
in the frenzy of the philosopher {Phwdr. 244 tt’.). 
Every human soul has in a former life beheld the 
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true reality, but only a few are able to summon up 
the remembrance thereof, 'bhose to whom this 
privilege is vouchsafed, however, hold themselves 
aloof from the ordinary pursuits of life, and, unitiiig 
themselves with God, are reviled by the multitude 
as mad, while, as a matter of fact, they dwell apart 
in the enthusiastic state. In Plato s judgment, 
accordingly, enthusiasm is the medium of a direct 
intuition of the Divine—a vision which is granted 
to the philosopher alone [DuvAr. 249 C). 

Platonic and Stoic views, combined with popular 
ideas, reappear in Plutarch (Zeller, o/?. cit. v. 17311'., 
with relevant quotations). According to Plutarch’s 
exposition, when the soul is in a state of enthu¬ 
siasm, it receives immediate intimations from God ; 
uj)on enthusiasm, indeed, rests all higher revela¬ 
tion. d’he more effectively the soul represses its 
own activities, preserves its tranquillity, and frees 
itself from the sensuous, the more delicate becomes 
its rece})tive faculty ; and consequently the best 
medium of Divine revelation is sleep or an ab¬ 
stemious life. The intimations of the gods are 
conveyed to the soul by (hemons, while material 
agencies, such as the vapours of the Pythian 
grotto, may also avail, witli the consent of the 
gods and the aid of deemons, to induce the enthu¬ 
siastic state. Knthusiasm always conies spon- 
taiu'onsly, and the suddenness of the illumination 
it brings is the guarantee of the tnitii theri'of. 

Plutarch delines enthusiasm as an aflective state 
(ird^yos) of the soul, but /Vristotle had characterized 
it more precisely as a pniho^ |)eculiar to the psychi¬ 
cal ethos {Pol. viii. 55). The spiicial power of 
inducing the enthusiastic condition is ascribed bj 
Aristotle to the music of Olympus {loc. cit.) —a 
view that suggests other related phenomena. In 
ancient Hellas an important factor in orgiastic 
celelnations was boisterous music (cf. e.g. Purip. 
B(trck. 12611'.), which was regarded, no douht, as a 
means of exciting emotion, just as it forms an 
accompaniment to ecstatic actions among the less 
civilized races of to-day. d'he Greeks could not 
hut feel, however, that the music of the orgies was 
of a barbaric kind, 'bheir own music was always 
marked by the quality of dignilied repose, and did 
not naturally lend itself to the expression of joy, or 
pain, or cntliusiasm (Gevaert, hist, et thlorie de la 
nuLsique de Vantiquitt, Ghent, 1875-81, i. 3711'.). 
'The [tower of producing enthusiasm was associated 
with the Phrygian and Lydian modes and with the 
music of llutes (Arist. Pol. viii. 6. 5), and here we 
have the exqtlanation of the above reference to the 
music of Olynqtus, It would seem, moreover, that 
the Aristotelian school were s[)ecially interested in 
investigating the innuence of music upon the 
emotions; for, apait from Aristotle’s own dis¬ 
quisitions in Pol. viii., we hear of a work by 
Theofthrastiis, ‘On Knthusiasm,’ in which, acconl- 
ing k) frag. 87 (Winimer), the ellects of music 
were discussed. The subject was, of course, one of 
s[)ecial im[)ortance, as music was a leading element 
in ancient education (Arist. loc. cit.). 

At the close of the classical [leriod of philosophy 
stands the imposing ligure of Plotinus, in whose 
writings, as in those of his pupils, the terms ^vOeos 
and ^uOaviTLaa^bs play a great [lart (cf. Diehl in the 
Index to Proclus, in Timeeum.^ iii. 425; Proclus, in 
Item Pnhlicani, ed. Kroll, Leiiizig, 1901, ii. 440). 
But it is quite evident that for Plotinus the union 
of the human soul with the deity properly means 
its se})aration from the body, and thus imjilies the 
condition of ecstasy, not of enthusiasm at all. 

IjItbraturr.— This is indicated in the article. 

L. Kadkrmachek. 

ENTHUSIASTS (Religious). — This article 
deals with certain teachers of religion, who have 
believed themselves to be directly inspired by God 
to imyiart new truth. 4’hey may be cla.ssilied 


according to their attitude to previous revelation. 
Some have attached themselves closely to [nevious 
literature, frequently concentrating on apocalyptic 
or interpreting on special lines—as the Catholic 
Apostolic Cdiurch. Others, in supplementing exist- 
ingrevelations, tend to sujiersede them—as Muslims 
and Mormons. Others believe themselves in such 
close touch with God that they do not value previous 
prophecy; of such are the Labis. Thus not all the 
new theologies are immutable; Muggleton, eden- 
borg, and Ann Lee have had no successors, hut the 
Doukhobors believe ins[)iration to be generally dif¬ 
fused. All these classes of theological Enthusiasts 
are treated se]>arately ; and the Hebrew I’ro[)hets, 
noblest of the type, will be dealt with in art. 
PRorilECV (Hebrew). 

1. Our study may begin with Christian prophecy, 
a phenomenon of great importance for some two 
centuries. Krom tlie lii>t it was avowed that the 
pro[)het would not be a [)eimaiient fe ature in Chris¬ 
tian life (1 Co 13”), but nii'antime pro])hccy was a 
gift ol Christ (h'[)h 4'H nicii and vomen (Ac. 2P), 
for the bmiclit of the Chuich and occasionally of 
outsiders (I ('o 14-'-^‘''^). Likt*. their Jewish [iroto- 
t^[)es, the Christian [uophets could use symbols 
(Ac. 2P') ; but, unlike the GuM'ks possessed with 
>[>11 its of divination (Ac, l(d^), they had their s[iirits 
under r-oitrol ([ Co LP‘). In Greek circles there 
was cluirl^ a risk of contusion, causing hesitation 
in some quaiters (1 Th 5“'b> Ji-nd authoritative re¬ 
pudiation of some false prophets (1 Jn 4’). A 
ty[>ical product of such Enthusiastic ministry is 
seen in the Apocalypse, with visions and predic¬ 
tions which yet, in their literary form, show mani¬ 
fest signs of elaborate study (cf. 1 P ^^). This 
book is the only one in the NT which [)uts forth 
ex[)licit claims to ins[)iration (Jtev 22^”); but 
these were pitched very high, and, being accom¬ 
panied with orders for public reading (Pj, they at 
once ensured acceiitanco, even outside Asia ana its 
seven Churches. 

Another specimen of an Enthusiast’s work is the 
Shepherd, with its visions to Hennas, leailing up 
to the coming of an angel, who im|)aited much 
information wliich the seer was told to commit to 
writing and circulate. Some of the more striking 
doctrines are the im[)ortanco attached to guardian 
angels [Mand. G-^) and the elaboration of the terms 
of salvation ; baptism is the means of forgiveness 
{Sim, 9^®), and sms after baptism can be forgiven 
only once more {iMand. 4®); those who died before 
Christ have their opportunity by the preaching of 
the aiiostles and teachers when they themseives 
died ; but, even then, ba[)tism in Hades is neces¬ 
sary {Sim. 9^®). Sins are carefully classilied (9^^^*^), 
and works of supererogation are admitted (5“). 
Great stress is laid on the doctrine of the Church, 
and the risk arising from false pro[>hets is frankly 
recognized {Mnnd. 11). 4'his tendency became 
more pronounced with Ignatius, wlio hoped that 
God might reveal something to him {K})h. 20); but 
he pointi'd eni[)hatically to a new [)ath wlien he 
claimed that the jireaching of the 8[)irit [)rom[)te<l 
the message {Phil. 7): ‘Do notliing without the 
bishop.’ 

2. The conllict foreshadowed in 3 John came to 
a head on the iqilands of Asia Minor, when the 
Montanists objected to the new oilicialism. riu'y 
claimed th.at tor generations they had not lacked 
inspired ju’opliets ; and the revelations that came 
from their leaders were akin to Biblical pro[)hecy 
and apocaly[>tic, in that they demanded a most 
strict morality, and foretokl the s[)eedy ushering 
in of a new sge. But it would a[>[>ear that their 
prophets wrought themsidves up to receive these 
revelations, and combimsl the old methods of 
asceticism and physiiail exeit.ion with the Indian 
method of intense introsixouion. In a discussion 
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about A.D. 178, some bisliops hardly api)oarc<l to 
advantage ; the Montanists tliereupon rallied all 
the conservatives througliout the Em{)ire, witli the 
combined appeal for separation from the world to 
high morality, and reliance on tlie sure word of 
prophecy. For a generation they held their place 
within the general federation of churches, but at 
Koine and at Carthage the proplieta were obliged 
to step out, leaving tJie ollicials to perfect the 
machinery of the (ireat Church. After the days 
of Zcphyriniis and Tertullian, Montanism shrank 
to the dimensions of a mere local sect, almost 
negligible ; even in Phry^gia the succession of the 
pro})liets ceased. [Cf. art. Montanism.] Hence¬ 
forward, in tlie West , all claims to direct inspira¬ 
tion were steadily discountenanced by the onierly 
instinct of Koine, and until the disruption of the 
16th cent, all ellervescence was y^ieedily checked. 

3 . A few cases may bo noted. Towards the end of 
the P 2 th cent, arose Joachim of Fiore, in Calabria, 
who won the ear of four successive Popes, until a 
new religious order was sanctioned, and his WTitings 
were widely read. He taught that the age of the 
Spirit vould begin with A.D. 1260, and he sketched 
in detail the events of the sixty years preceding. 
Starting from the Apocalypse, he and nis many 
disciples added new revelations. The Franciscan 
order was periiK'ated with his views, and, when it 
divided, the Stnrituals clung to them; with their 
suppression, and the obvious failure of Joachim s 
predictions, the school died a natural death. A 
Lombard enthusiast, Wilhelniina ‘of Bohemia,' 
claimed to be an incarnation of the Spirit to save 
the .Jews, Saracens, and false Christians; her sect 
was extciiiuinated soon after her death in A.D. P281. 

In Thuringia, c. A.D. 1360, from the midst of the 
Flagellants (^.v.) came Conrad Schmid, an incar¬ 
nation of Enoch, wlio founded the Krethren of the 
Cross ; tlie Inquisition prevented the unfolding of 
a constructive programme. Among the Taborites, 
])roph(its appeared who foretold the s})eedy end of 
the age, and incited to war in order to clear the 
way for the reign of Christ. Uiis iiitensilied the 
resolve of the authorities to nip all such movements 
in the bud, and they burned Hans Bohni, wdio in 
A.D. 1476 claimed a commission from the Virgin 
Mary. Savonarola’s claims to angelic vision.s won 
him great jiGpularity, till he flinched from the de¬ 
mand to submit his claims to the ordeal of tire. 
The Alumbrados of Spain, professedly holding 
inter(;ourso with the Lord and with the Virgin, 
were equally put down ; even Teresa of Castile 
wa.s viewed askance, and her writings were severely 
censured, though they deal with practical religion 
more than with theology, and side wdth the 
Counter-Keformation. 

4. The Hussite leaven showed striking results in 
A.D. 1521. At Zwickau, midway between Prague 
and Eisleben, dw'elt a Silesian weaver Nicholas 
Storch, who had apparently lived among the 
Taborites. When he was oacked by Thomas 
Miinzer, an educated Saxon sent by Luther, he 
soon blossomed into a {)rophet. Luther having 
di.sa})j)eared after the Diet of Worms, Storch went 
to Wittenberg, and convinced the leaders of the 
reality of his mission. Luther hastily returned, 
and ado))ted the old device, demanding a miracle 
to substantiate Storch’s claims. The latter with¬ 
drew to Silesia and Southern Germany, dying at 
Munich in 1525, accepted on all hands as inspired, 
though his enemies adopted Luther’s addendum 
that it was Satan who inspired him. Meanwhile 
Miinzer went to Prague, and announced the dawn 
of the new dispensation, with the redress of all 
social grievances. Keturning to Saxony, he initi¬ 
ated a communistic syntem, which he declared to 
be Divinely ordered. Banished by Luther’s inJu- 
ence, he spread his views in Nuremberg and Swit¬ 


zerland, and then returned to Miihlhausen, through 
districts wdiere the Peasants’ War was raging. 
Here he convinced them of his mission, so that 
their social programme w'as backed by the convic¬ 
tion that God wnis directing them through this 
prophet. With the massacre of Frankenliausen 
in 1525, Miinzer died, and the first phase of this 
uophetic movement ended, Hans Hut confining 
iimself to mere exposition of the Apocalypse in 
his book on the Seven Seals. 

5 . A leather-dresser from Swabia, Melchior 
Hoffmann, w'as teaching east of the Baltic; then 
in 1526, at Stockholm, he published a short Ex¬ 
hortation to his Livo7iinn Conrerts, containing an 
application of Dn 12 ; and he proceeded to calcu¬ 
late the end of the age, which he fixed for 1533. 
From Sweden he worked through Denmark and 
Friesland to Strassburg, where he arrived in 1529. 
Here he devoted himself further to exposition of 
the Ajiocalypse, expanding the idea that the few 
years left W'ere the period of the Two Witnes-ses. 
IVesently he recognized inspired prophets in 
Leonard and Ursula dost, he himself becoming 
Elijah, the inspired interpreter. Driven out from 
the city, he toured through the Netherlands and 
Westphalia, quite transforming the northern Ana¬ 
baptist movement till it was thoroughly impreg¬ 
nated with Millennial views. He announced that 
Strassburg was the New Jerusalem, whence the 
armies of the Lord would destroy His enemies ; 
ami he returned thither to get ready. In a few 
weeks he was imprisoned, and lingered for ten 
years, revi.sing his calculations; and, (hough he 
heard of the outbreak of civil war resulting from 
his teachings, he never recognized any fundamental 
error. 

6 . Hotlinann being silenced, the second witness 
appeared jiromptly in a Haarlem baker, Jan 
Matthys; Hoffmann was Elijah, Matthys was 
Enoch. Strassburg being cleaily inqiossible, mis¬ 
sionaries toMunster,in Westjdialia, announced that 
the Millennial Kingdom was at hand ; in eight days 
1400 people pledged themselves to the new' state of 
things. Matthys sent two more missionaries to 
take the lead, and the quieter citizens s[)eedily 
left the place. Matthys announced the revelation 
that Munster, and not Strassburg, was the New 
Jerusalem, and he sent out messengers to direct 
a general concentration of his followers thither. 
Amsterdam, Lubeck, Bremen, and other cities 
responded promptly ; and then, although it does 
not ajipear that ^Iatthys contemplated any mili- 
tary propaganda, any more than do Second Advent 
bodies of to-day, the authorities took alarm, in¬ 
augurated a reign of terror, intercepted immi¬ 
grants, and murdered many. The Minister citizens 
w'ho remained were mostly won to the [irophetic 
side, and the February elections threw all authority 
in the city into the hands of the Chilia.stic Ana- 
bajitists. Matthys soon came to take personal 
charge, and then arose other prophets and projihet- 
esses. When an episcopal army appeared to besiege 
the city, communism was adopted, as in many other 
cities under similar condit ions ; it does not appear 
that this was ordered by revelation. Visions came 
to many; and, when Matthys went forth as Samson 
against the Philistines, and fell in the sortie, his 
ciiief apostle, Jan of Leyden, was soon recognized 
as prophet. He gave forth a revelation, whereby 
the Council w'as superseded by the Twelve hdders. 

A few months later, another prophet, Johann Du- 
sentschuer, proposed that Jan be made king; and 
this W'as done. In October, Dusentschuer gave 
forth a revelation that 27 apostles were to be sent 
out, preaching the doctrine of the Kingdom ; and 
all started, mostly to martyrdom. They were 
preachers making no pretensions to prophecy ; but 
they breathed the same atmosphere, and nearly 
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tlie last propaganda work from Miinster was Roth- 
rnann’s book, A wholly consolatory Witness of the 
Vengeance and dudyment of the Babylonian Abomi¬ 
nations, etc. Early in the New Year, King Jan 
issued a code of law, closing with the claim, ‘The 
voice of the living God has instructed me that this 
is a command of the All Highest.’ To the end, he 
was believed in and obeyed ; but the city was esm- 
tured, and all the inhabitants were massacred. So 
closed the most remarkable of all the mediseval 
Enthusiastic movements. 

7. The doctrines did not die out at once, for ten 
years later Calvin published a tract Against the 
fanatical and furious Sect of the Libertines who 
call themselves Spiritual. His version was that 
they deemed themselves appointed to usher in the 
hist dispensation, that of Elijah or the Spirit, 
when every Christian should have direct revela¬ 
tion, and the dead letter of Scripture would be dis¬ 
cerned to have a double meaning. Calvin also 
accused them of teaching that there was no out¬ 
ward law and no princinle of evil, for every believer 
was identilied with God. 

8. More lasting was the movement inaugurated 
by Heinrich Niclaes of Miinster, in 1540. He had 
hitherto been a Roman Catholic ; at Amsterdam 
he had met Anabaptists and declined to associate 
with them ; but he now received a revelation to 
establish himstJf at Emden as a prophet, and 
publish three Divine communications: ‘For this 
purpose have I borne thee on My heart from thy 
youth, for a house for Me to dwell in.’ For twenty 
years he carried on a quiet propaganda with three 
companions supematurally pointed out to him, 
Daniel, Elidad, and Tobias; then he was driven 
out, and worked in England and up to Cologne. 
A fourth revelation came in 1565, largely concerned 
with the organization of his followers; but it led 
to their doubting his inspiration. Apart from a 
most elaborate framework for the Family of Love, 
and a decided opposition to Lutheranism, the chief 
peculiar theological tenet was that ‘ there are some 
now living which do fulfil the law in all points.’ 
Niclaes died in 1570, leaving no prophetic suc¬ 
cessor, but in 1606 the English adherents appealed 
to King James for toleration, repudiating all 
sympathies w ith the Puritans, insisting that they 
valued the Scriptures and believed in salvation 
through Christ Jesus the only Saviour, on repent¬ 
ance and newness of life. Two years later, Henry 
Ainsworth at Amsterdam felt it wise to refute the 
Epistle to Two Daughters of Warwick. Yet they 
held on, only disappearing after 1645, when an 
outburst of new revelations attracted Englishmen 
susceptible to such influences, and left the Family 
of Love to wither away. There seems t-o be no 
more recent study than F. Lippold’s, in Zeitschr. 
f. d. hist. Theol., Gotha, 1862. 

9. Britain was slower than the Continent to 
evolve prophets, but about 1633 Arise Evans began 
his career with warnings to King Charles that he 
and the kingdom were doomed. For a second 
message, two years later, he was imprisoned. 
When the Civil War broke out, he received a 
revelation to uphold the Established Church, and 
therefore attacked the General Baptists; they 
challenged his inspiration, and he otl’ered a pre¬ 
diction to be fulfilled in a week. Its success con¬ 
firmed him, and he continued to admonish the 
ruling powers, but met no acceptance. 

10. "^ Another isolated prophetess was Anna 
Trapnel, who entered on her career about 1643, 
and joined the Allhallows Fifth-Monarchy church 
in 1650. After the dissolution of the Nominated 
Parliament, three books of her prophecies were 
speedily published, and for a year before the death 
of Cromwell she was again active. She went into 
trances, and spoke in rude rhyme so fast that she 


could hardly be reported, calling h(T^elf the poor 
Instrument, or the Voice. The burden of the new 
teaching was the imminent return of Chirist, as soon 
as the 3^ times were fulfilled. No orgaid/.ation 
resulted from her work. The most recent study 
of her is in the English Historical Review for July 
1911. More successful were the Ranters, the 
Muggletonians, and, a century later, the South- 
cottlans ; for these see the separate articles. 

11. Meantime fresh prophets arose on the Con¬ 
tinent. J. W. Petersen, a Lutheran dignitary, 
devoted himself to apocalyptic interpretation, and 
then, with his wife and another lady, announced new 
revelations, which seem to have contained nothing 
fresh except the rnodilication of a dogma of Hofl- 
mann, that Christ had a double human nature— 
one eternal, the other originating wdth the Virgin. 
Though Petersen spent half a long life publishing, 
his death in 1727 showed that no effect had been 
produced ; and ecpially unimportant were other pro- 
})hets, from the (hu man ai tisan class. Tw'o Bernese 
who professed to bo the'fsvo Witnesses, and in their 
teachings revived the (gnostic, idea that, while the 
soul was regenerate, the doings of the body did 
not matter, were cut short by the law in 1754. 
For all these, consult Hagentiach, Hist, of the 
Church in the ISth Century (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1869). 

12. In Russia an old inheritance from the Pauli- 
uans of A rmenia was touched with new life. One 
sect is the Khlysti (‘ Flagellants’), followers of a man 
who in 1645 proclaimed ; ‘ I am the God announced 
by the prophets, come down on earth the second 
time for the salvation of the human race, and there 
is no God but Me.’ They hold, however, that a 
succession of Christs has been maintained ever 
since, elevation to this rank being by perfect sur- 
remler to the influence of the Spirit, who subdues 
the flesh. Their ecstatic methods of worship jiro- 
duce much prophesying, and, as they are expresslv 
forbidden to write, lest inspiration be trammelleii, 
they have made no permanent addition to dogma. 
As a reaction from them, about 1770, arose the 
Skoptsi (‘ Castrators ’), founded by one who declared 
himself CJod incarnate : they are strongly chiliastic, 
and look for the return of Christ when their 
number reaches 144,000; the sealing into this 
number consists of castration. For these and 
similar sects, see Leroy-Beaulieu, Empire of the 
Tsars (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1893-6, vol. iii.). The most 
important of the movements in east and north 
Europe are the Doukhobors and Swedenborgians, 
both of whom have spread beyond the country of 
origin (see separate articles). 

13. The Convulsionist outgrowth of theJansen- 
ists at Paris left no mark in theology ; nor is it 
otherwise with the Cevennes Prophets (see Cami- 
SARDS). But the latter are responsible for the 
Manchester movement of the Wardleys, and Ann 
Lee, ‘ Bride of the Lamb,’ who migrated to America 
and founded the Shakers (y.n.). These are not to 
be confounded with an English body founded in 
1864 by Mary Anne Girling, who gave herself out 
8LS the final revelation of God. Her teachings 
dealt chiefly with conduct, inculcating celibacy 
and communism. The most singular dogma was 
her own immortality, and her death in 1886 ruined 
these second Shakers, who had styled themselves 
‘ Children of God.’ About the same time the ‘ New 
and Latter House of Israel’ was organized in Kent 
by James White, whose revelations are published 
in the Flying Roll. The most remarkable point is 
that Christ redeemed souls only to a limited ex¬ 
tent ; bodies must be redeemed by acceptance of 
the Mosaic Law, and at Christ’s appearing, 144,000 
of these will greet Him and reign with Him. An 
enormoms unfinished building near Gillingham is 
the chief relic of these Jezreelites. More lasting 
has been the Catholic Apostolic Church (see 
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Irvingism), springing out of a movement at Vor 
Glasgow in 1829 ; while the proceedings of Prinei 
and 8myth-Pigott have nob yet destroyed the 
Somerset Agapemorie (<7. v.). Par more iniliientia' 
results have followed the enthusiasm of two re¬ 
markable Americans, Josepli Smith and Mary 
Baker Glover l^^ddy, for wliich see articles MoR- 
MONTSM and Christian Science, though the 
latter does not ein])hasize the point that the 
system came by revelation ; as to which Hoa Science 
and Health, p. 34, line 7 ; p. 109, line 20; p. 123, 
line 19. 

[vXmerica has also l)een the home of other en¬ 
thusiasts besides those just mentioned. The Amana 
Society (7. e.) is of German provenance, but the very 
small sect of Angel Dancers (7.1;.) is purely Ameri- 
can in origin, and, despite its evanescent character, 
it is not witliout interest psychologically as illus¬ 
trating the rise of a sect oased entirely upon en¬ 
thusiasm. Ballou’s curious ‘American Bible’ 
(JdJupe { 7 .T. ) will be considered in a separate 
article. Like the Avork of Ballou, the activity of 
Andrew Jackson Davis, the ‘ Poughkeepsie Sage,’ 
whose Prini'ipfes of Nffture, Her Divine Revela¬ 
tion, and a Voice to Mankind, })ublished in 1845, 
marks the foundation of S}iirituaiism [q.v.) as a 
separate cult, must be considered as outside the 
realm of Cliristianity, though Jackson was not, 
like Ballou, directly hostile to it. He claimed to 
have received his inspiration, during a trance of 
sixteen hours, from inhabitants of the other world, 
and alleged communications from the deparf(‘d 
spirits form a leading feature in all sjdrituali.stic 
stances. Within the sphere of Chris! lanitv men¬ 
tion should first be made of Mrs. Ellen G. White, 
the wife of James Whit(} already mentioned. She 
was born in Portland, Maine, in 1827. Pefore her 
marriage, in IS4(), she began to have ‘ visions,’at 
least some of the phenomena manifested by her 
clearly la'ing attributable to hysteria. To her was 
due in great part the rise of the sect of Seventh- 
Hay Adventists, avIio in the earlier days believed 
her to possess the gift of prot)hccy, and who have 
always maintained that she receive<l ‘ messages of 
instruction for tlu; Church from time to time by 
the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit.’ The 
extent to Avhicli this sect liolds this belief is shown 
by the fact that in 186.) a sub-sect, the Church of 
God (Adventist), was formed on the single now 
tenet of rejection of acknowledgment of Mrs. 
White’s alleged inspiration. A still more remark¬ 
able })henomenon is alforded by the creation of the 
Christian Catholic Church in Zion by John Alex¬ 
ander Dowie (1847-1907), a Scotsman by birth, 
lie was for .some years a Congregational minister 
in Australia ; but at Melbourne, where he had 
established an ‘ inde})endent ’ church, he became a 
believer in Divine healing through prayer. Por 
several years lie inculcated these tenets in the 
United States and Canada, and finally, in 1896, he 
organized his new sect, assuming the title of 
‘general overseer.’ In the latter part of 1899 he 
claimed to be the ‘Messenger of the Covenant,’ 
in 1901 he was ‘ Elijah the Restorer,’ and from 
1904 until a revolt against him in 1906 he Avas 
‘ Pirst Apostle’ of his sect. 

To the number of American enthusiasts must be 
reckoned Frank W. Sanford (b. at Bowdoin, 
Maine, 1862), avIio was for .several years a Pree 
Baptist minister in Ncav England. At a conven¬ 
tion of his denomination in 1893 he announced that 
he had received Divine revelations commanding 
him to preach to the Avhole Avorld before the 
‘coming of the end.’ He accordingly founded at 
Shiloh, Maine, the Holy Ghost and Us Society, 
which holds most pronounced chiliastic views, 
while Siuiford himself claims to be Elijah. After 
having conducted a disastrous voyage to Africa, 


during which a number of his followers died from 
insulli(dent food and care, Sanford Avas convicted, 
9 Dec. 1911, of causing the death of six of these 
persons, and Avas confined in a Government prison. 
A single sentence from his statement before the 
court is of })syc}iological interest in this connexion : 

‘I said; “Father, what next? What next, now that we 
have this company on board ?" I received this answer—and 
I make this statement advisedly-, knowing what I am doiiig’— I 
receiveii this answer : “Continue.’” 

In the latter part of 1896 yet another enthusi¬ 
astic sect sprang into existence, the Church of God 
and Saints of Christ (popularly knoAvn as ‘ Black 
JeAvs’). The founder was William S. Crowdy, a 
negro Avho had been a railway cook until he received 
a revelation jus ‘ a prophet 01 God sent to the Avhole 
world.’ Tlie new sect for a time made a profound 
impression on the negroes who attended its services, 
Avliere even the local preachers were termed ‘ pro¬ 
phets,’ The ‘bishop,’ or ‘prophet’ (at present 
Crowdy himself), 

‘is not elected, hut holds his position by virtue of a Divine 
call. He is believed by his followers to bo in direct connuumca- 
tion with the Deity, to utter prophecies by the will of Hod, and 
to perforin miracles. On his death the pro})hetic oHice lapst's 
until a new vision appears’ (Special Census Report on 

iielnjious Bodies, 11. Washington, DUO). —Louis H. Gray,] 

14, All the Enthusiasts yet mentioned aro.se in 

Christian atmosiiliere; it remains to glance at 
some in the near East, 'The Jews have been 
peculiarly liable to ebullitions of this kind, oAving 
to tlieir Mes.sianic exjiect.ations ; Bar Cochba and 
David Alroy have attrju'ted some Christian atten¬ 
tion, but tlie carmn- of Shabbethai Sebi in the 17th 
c(mt. is the most recent. lie was a Spauisli .b*Av, 
born at Smyrna of a family in close comnuucijil 
touch with ijigland. Since Imd cjilcul- 

ated A.i). 1648 jis tlie year of .salvation, he llum 
privately announced himsidf as the Mes.siah, but 
net no local aei'i'ptance. At Gaza he Avas ackiioAv- 
edged by a famous rabbi, Avho took up the part of 
Elijah, herald of the Messiah ; and for thirteen 
yc'ars he quietly strengtliempl his position at Jeru¬ 
salem. A visit to Caiio hrouglit him into contact 
Avith a rich young .Icwess ut good family, Avho 
expected to be the bride of the Messiah, ami they 
married. Elijah now announced tlie speedy re¬ 
storation of Israel after a bloodless victory, and the 
Messialiship Avas openly proclaimed, 'I'liis nei'es- 
sitated his ileeing tlie land, and he returned to 
Smyrna. Here the English Fifth-Monarchy move¬ 
ment had induced the belief that A. D. 1666 was to 
usher in the Millennium. Tlie whole Jewish 
Avorld was disturbed, and embassies came from 
all quarters, hailing him as King of the .Icavs. 
Though miracles Avere reported on all hands, he 
remained entirely passive. The Sultan naturally 
desired to test Ids claims, and he preferred to 
become a Muslim, afterwards stating to his 
ollowers that thus Messiah ‘ was numbered among 
tlie tran.sgres.sor.s ’! His apostasy Avreeked their 
faith in him, and a vigorous persecution by Sliah 
Abbas in the same eventful year ended the move¬ 
ment in Persia, though for a century the European 
Icavs remained on the alert for a national rcstora- 
ioii to their Holy Land. 

15. Ear more important to the whole Avorld ha.s 
been the amiearance of Muhammad as the Pro 
phet of God. He began only as a teacher, hut, 
when his authority was cliallenged, he Avas re- 
a.ssured by the angel Gabriel, who baile him ‘ recite 
Ti the name of the Lord Avho created.’ From tliat 
.ime till his death he had frequent revelations, 
eceived usually in artificial darKiicss ; these wore 
generally Avritten down by hearers. More than 
)nce these communications referred with res[)ect 
:o the Law and the Gospel, to Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus as true prophets; hut the im- 
lication aa^ts increasingly that former books were 
aiperseded. His revelations were put into an 
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authorized edition within three years of his death, 
and a revised Qur’an sixteen years later has proved 
linal for tln‘ Sunnite sect, now llui most influential. 
The transplantation of Islam to I’eisia, where hi^h 
views of hereditary right were eonunon, produced 
a schism soon after tlie l^rophet’s death, and the 
Shi'ites are legitimists not only in politics hut in 
theology, holding that the hereditary successors 
of Muhammad are inspired. Three times this 
has liad important results, with the Sufis, the 
Assassins, and the liahis [qq.v.). 

IjITRRATI’RR.^— Boaulns books mentioned in the text, see E. C. 
Selwyn, The ChnsUan Prophets and the. Prophetic Apocalypse, 
Londcni, 19e(); G. N. Bonwetsch, (icsch. deg Montamsinng, 
Erlang'en, 1S81 ; H. Weinel, l)ie Wirkutiijen des Geistes xnid 
der (leister ini nachapost. Zeitalter, Froii)nr{;, 1S99 ; J. F. K. 
Hecker, Pjmienucs of the Middle Ages, tr. Balnn^ton, London, 
1844 ; C. A. Cornelius, des miinster. Avftnhrs, Leip/i^'-, 

18f)5-C0; R. Heath, Anabaptism, London, ISlif) ; R Barclay, 
Inner Life of the Religiovs Societie'S of the Coinnioniceu/th, 
London, 1877 ; Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Hehgion, 
London, 1909. Much additional material, incIudln^^ tuo).^raphi- 
oal, may he j'leaned from the artt. in PRE^on ‘.loachnn von 
Flore ’ (hv Deut.sc h, ix. 2-7-‘J:82), ‘ tlelH8elun^{, kirchliche, v ’ (hy 
IIau)»t, \i. 440 f ), ‘ Bolim, Hans* (hy Haiipt, in. 271 f.), ‘ Alom- 
hrados’(ln ZocUlor, i. a88-39()), ‘llut, Hans’ (hy llej^ler, vni. 
4S9-4in), ‘llotfinann, Melchior’ (liy Ihy^ler, vin. 222-227), 
‘Munster, Wiedertaufer ’ (by Kohler, xiii. f>12tT., on Roth- 
rnann), ‘FamiliHten’ (by TiOOfs, v. IblPlbb), ‘ BeterHcn, Johann 
Wilhelm’ (hy Bertheau, xv. 109-175), and also from the perti¬ 
nent hiofi^raphies in the J)SIi and the relative artt. in Path. 
Encyc, ; see also art. ‘ Verzuckunj^ ’ (hy Tlueme), in PRE-^ xx. 
580 .'■)9:i, and rf. art Anahavi'ism, aho\(', vol. i. pp 4t»0-412 On 
Mrs. W'liite, see Life Sketches of Elder James White and his 
Wife, Mrs. Ellen (T White, Battle Creek, Michigan, 1880 , on 
Oowie, R. Harlan, John Alexander Dome and the Christian 
Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion, Evansville, Wisconsin, 19tK5; 
And on iShahhethai 18ehi, JE xi. 218-225 (by .Mailer) 

w! T. \\ I UTLEY. 

ENVIRONMENT(Hi(>logical).‘—For tliefiiolo- 
gisttlic [»r()hl(?nis rais(;(l by tlie term ‘environment’ 
are largi'ly concerned with the j>art tins factor or 
collection of factors may play in the process of 
evolutionary change. 'I'o what extmit can the 
characters of living things he changed hy changes 
in the conditions under which they live ; and, if 
sucli changes occur, how far (‘an (h(;y be(‘ome 
permanent? That a dedinite change in tlus naturae 
of the environment- temjteratnia*, rnoistiir-e, food 
snp])ly, or sonu; other factor—will fre(jnenlly hnrrg 
alK.)ut a ciiange in (he organism is beyond dis|)ut(‘. 
Hut win'llier the imj)r(‘ss left on the organism can 
be transmittcal to the next generation—wludher so- 
callcd ‘ acciuired ’ characters can he inhcriU^l—has 
been, and still is, a siihj<a-t of keen conti-oversy. 

In his tJi(‘ory of evolution, })ut forward in is09, 
liarnarck laid it down as one of Iris laws that the 
functional cliangcs jirodiiecd hy a (diange in the 
environment during tlie life of the or-ganisms are 
transmitted to the olVsjuing ; and during the mixt 
half (‘(iutury, in so far as (he doctrine of evolution 
was accejited, it was accepted on this basis. Hy 
the ])nhlica( ion of his Drighi of Species in IHoP, 
Darwin introduced another factor to account for 
evolutionary change, and tlic acce{»tanceof ‘natural 
selection’ released the evolutionist from the burden 
of a.scrihing all specilic dilTerence to tlie direct 
action of the environment on the living thing. 
Darwin, however, remained to some extent «a 
follow'cr of I.amarck. Without variations upon 
which to work, natural sidection cannot he elh'c- 
tive in iirodncing evolutionary cliange. As to the 
origin of such variations lie did not venture upon 
any general statement, holding that in some cases 
they might be brought about hy the direct action 
of a changed environment, while in others they 
must he attributed to some innate tendency on 
the part of the organism to vary, due to cau.ses of 
which we ai'C quite ignorant. Nevertheless, he 
did not hesitate in many instances to state his 
opinion, tlrat a change in the conditions of life 
led to modification through the increased use or 

1 For the ethical aspects, see Eddoation (Moral), p. 216, an( 
Ethics (Rudimentary), p. 426. 
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disuse of certain parts or organs, and that these 
modifications were accentuated and gradually 
^•endered i>crmancnt througli a continuous luocess 
)f selection. 

As an exam]>le may he taken the relativelv Hinall.T w/.e of 
,he wui^r KtruciureH, with their lessened poweis of tli^^ht, m 
(lomestu'.ated fowls, ducks, and pigeons—a pcciiliaril\ whndi 
Darwin considered to have been directly nniKitcd ‘through 
the effects of di.siise consequent iij)oii a ctMugu of cto ikui- 
ment, and ultimately exaggerated and fixed h\ ?ong-conlinued 
selection. 

As coniiiaicd with Lamarck on the om^ liand, 
and most modern biologists on the other, Darwin 
may he said to have held an inteiinedi.atr; position. 
l‘'or Lamarck the increased use or disuse of organs 
conseqiKuit u})()n a ch.atigcd (uivii oniiicnt w as t he 
only source of variation, and therefore tlie sole 
factor in the traiisfonnation of sjiccics. For 
Darw'in there w'ere two classes of luuitahle varia¬ 
tion-variations arising through inctetiscd use or 
disuse, and variations arising s])()iitaneously in 
the orgMiiism through causes not understood, 
(hough in citln r ease the co-optM at ion of natural 
selection was nt'cessary to hi ing tihout a p(u nuinent 
change in form. (T. art. I'ivoLU rioN (Hiological). 

More rec-entdy the ((uideticy among biologists 
has been to deny tlui trtin^inissilulity of rnudilica- 
t ion ac(juireti hy the individual t hrough a change 
of environment during its lifetime. 'This was 
largely brought about through the teaching of 
W’eismann, wIkj introdiuaul ;l new conciqilion of 
the relation of the reproductive (issues to the rest 
of the boily. Jlitlnu to this relation had been re¬ 
garded as an alternating one. The germ-cvdls 
gave rise to the individual, and the individual in 
turn produced the germ-eells, M'eismann intro- 
ilueed the idea of the cont inuity of the germ jilasm 
tlirough suci^essive generations, and regarded the 
body, or soma, as an ollslioot sjieci.'ilizod for carry¬ 
ing and jirotccting the all-important germ jilasm. 
Hy its lormation the body is, as it were, side¬ 
tracked oil the main course of evolution. Its 
cliief function is that of a Irust.ee for the germ 
plasm which it contains. Moreover, the germ 
plasm eaiiied by a given body belongs to the 
same gemirat ion as the body itself, .and is of equal 
age, both being the direct ollsjuing of the germ 
dasms eairied in the bodies of the common parents, 
t is obvious (hat this concci'tion of t he relation 
Ix'tween an individual and its contained repro¬ 
ductive tis.sne renders it dilhcnlt to conceive bow' 
a moililieation brought alxiut by an environmental 
ch.ange in the former can iiKtuce such .a change 
in the lattc'r tliat, when it conies to throw oil' a 
somatic otl'shoot, it will convey to it (he imjiress 
of a moditication just produceil in a group of cells 
in whiedi it livaal but fioni which it was not de¬ 
rived. Weism.anii, therefore, challenged the evi¬ 
dence for the su])pos('d transmission of ‘aeiiuired’ 
eharact^rs, ami showed that when critically ex¬ 
amined it broke down. He also brought forward 
direct experimental evidence against the trans- 
missihility of a delinite group of acquired cliar- 
acters, and showa'd, from a long series of experi¬ 
ments on mice, that mutilations are not in the 
least degree inherited. 

Nevertheless, heiitable variations are continually 
arising in animals and plants, and it is in the seat 
of such variations that Weisnuinn’s view's dill'ered 
from those earlier current. l‘'or Weismann, the 
seat of heritable variation w'as in the germ plasm, 
and not in the sorna by which the germ jilasm w'as 
carried. Any new variation first arises through 
some abnormal occurrence in the germ plasm. 
Having once arisen, its tendency is to become 
permanent, and it is expressed in eacli of the 
sequence of somatic oll'shoots to which that germ 
plasm gives rise. Fresh variations can, on Weis- 
niann’s view, be directly due to an environmental 
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change, but they owe their origin to the eh’ect o 
the changed conditions on the germ plasm and noi 
on the body which carries the germ plasm (cf. art, 
Heredity). The action of a changed environ 
ment on a living thin<' may induce a change eithe 
in the somdy or in tlie germ plasm, or in both 
but, even if both are all’ected, it does not neces 
sarily follow that the changes are corrcspondin, 
ones. The change in the germ plasm can, o 
course, be appreciated only on its forming a 
somatic ollshoot, and tliis may present moditica 
tions diU'ering from those shown by the antecedeii 
soiim, though (he modihcations in each case may 
have b('en l)rought about by the same environ¬ 
mental change, fn th(‘ one case the change acts 
directly upon the somatoplasm, in the otlier it 
acts upon tlie geiin plasm which trausnnls tht 
eth'cts of the stimulus to the somd that subsc 
quently aristcs from it. 

Discus.sions on the transmission of environ¬ 
mental changes fre(iuently arise out of cases in 
wliicli the (Jeveloping young, as in mammals and 
plants, are paiasitic for a time u[)on tin? maternal 
)anmt. Di'creased vigour in the parcuit, resulting 
rom unfavourable conditions of nut lit ion, often 
leads to an abnormal lack of vigour in the oil¬ 
spring, and this has sometimes been held to show 
that the diri'-c.t ell'cct of altered conditions on the 
parent is transmitted to the next generation. For 
example, two similar plants may be taken, of 
which one is grown under bivourable, and the 
other under unfavourable, conditions, 'riui sc'eds 
of both ar(‘ collected and grown under similar 
conditions, and it is found that those derived from 
the la(t(U' })lant give rise to l(*ss vigorous oirs[)ring 
than those derived from the foimer. fn such cases 
it is apt to be overlooked that the relation of tlH‘ 
parent to the ollspiing is twofold. Not only does 
tlu; parent carry the germ plasm from which the 
oflspring arise, but at the same time it acts as the 
environment of the develoj)ing young. It is in 
the latter caf)acity that a modification in the 
parent following upon changed conditions brings 
about a modification in the offspring, d'he ques¬ 
tion is not one of the transinissibility of increasiul 
or decreased vigour from parent to olVspring ; it is 
simply a question of the direct eflect of altered 
environment on the developing young. 

Weismann’s views may b(‘ said to have met with 
general acceptance among biologists, though here 
and there were to be found a few supporters of a 
somew hat modified form of Lamarckianism. Little 
further advance was made until the 2Uth cent, 
brought wdth it a fresh stimulus to experimental 
work on living things, and within the last few 
years the question of the inheritance of ‘acquired’ 
characters has been rc-opened, largely through the 
researches of Przibram, Kamnierer, and others. 
The experiments of the last-named were for the 
most part made, with amphibia and reptiles, and 
are (‘oncerned [irincipally with colour modificai- 
tions or with modifications of the normal instincts 
resulting from a changed environment. In several 
such cases it is claimed that the mollifications 
produced re-appear in the otTspring even when 
they are reared under normal conditions. The 
possibility is not precluded that the germ plasm 
was altered simultaneously with, but independ¬ 
ently of, the s()mato})lasin in the individuals used 
for experimmit ; and the results cannot be re¬ 
garded as conclusive evidence for the tra,nsmission 
of acquired characters, until it can be shown that 
they are reversible at will through the alteration 
of the environmental conditions. Though this 
has not yet biam done, the experiments are full of 
suggestion, and there is reasonable hojie that the 
w^orK of the next decade wull go far towards pro¬ 
viding the answer to the old and much debated 


question of the inheritance of modification brought 
about by an alteration in the environment. 

Litkratcki.—I n aiidition to the wntiiiKa of Lamarck and 
Cfiarlea Darwin, the follow'ing will be found of interest to 
EfJK’lish students: S. Butler, Life and Habit, London, 1^77, 
also Evolution, Old and New, do. 1879; E. D. Cope, The 
h'riinary Factors of Organic Evolution, Chica^jo, 18!)0 ; T. H. 
Morgan, Experimental Zoology, Loudon, 1907; A. Weis- 
mann, The Germ Flas)n (Enj;. tr., do. 1902), also The Evolu¬ 
tion Theory, do. 1904. A succinct and illustrated account of 
the most recent experimental work is g’iven in H. Przibrain’s 
Experimental-Zoologie, in. ‘ I’hylnjfonese,’ V’ieniia, 1910. The 
most recent discussion from the liamarckian standpoint will be 
found ill R. Semon’s Die Mncme, Lelp7,l^^ 19()S. and in his art. 
in the Fortschritte der naturwissenschaj tl. Fursehung, vol. ii., 
Vienna, 1911. K. C. 1’UNNETT. 

ENVY AND EMULATION. —I. Envy.— 

Fiivy is an emot ion tiiiit is essentially both selfish 
and malevolent. It is aimed at persons, and im¬ 
plies dislike of one wdio jios^esses what the envious 
man him.self covets or desires, and a wisli to harm 
him. (Iraspingiiess for self and ill-will lie at the 
ba^is of it. There is in it also a consciousness of 
infi'riority to the jierson envied, ami a chafing 
under this eon.sciousiiess. He ^^■ho has got w hat I 
envy is felt hy me to have the advantage of me, 
and I resent it. Consi'qiiently, I rejoice if he finds 
that his envied i)()sse.ssion does not give him entire 
satisfaction—much more, if it act ually^ entails on 
him (lissatisfactioii and pain: that siiiijily nnliici's 
his supi'rionty in my eyes, and ministers to my 
feeling of .self-irnjiortanee. As signifying in the 
envious man a want that is ungratified, and fis 
lointing to a sense of inipotmiei* inasinucli as he 
aeks the smise of power w'hich possi'.s.sion of the 
desired objeet would give him, luivy is in itsidf a 
nainful emotion, although it is associated with 
pleasure when misfortune is si.'eii to befall the 
object of it. As Dryilen puts it, 

‘ Envy, that docH with uiiscri reside, 

The joy and the leien^^e of ruin’d pride.' 

ft is obvious that envy and jc(tl()usy arc closely 
allicil. They havi? much in common, though thev 
are perfectly distinct emotions. 'They are both 
lelfisli ami malevolent, they aie both coiiecrried 
.vith pel sons, and both iuqdy luitn'd of their object 
iiid a desiie to liarm bini. But there is a deeper 
iialevolenee in jenaiousy than in envy, ami the 
'onner is the stronger ami more impel ions passion. 
For tliis there are various reason.s. Jn the first 
plae.c, it is owing to the fact that jmilousy is 
.jroundiMl on soinii estimate of what is due to self : 
t is not a mere consciousness of inferiority, as in 
envy. In the next- }daee, there is a twofold source 
of irritation and displeasure to the jealous man, 
arising from the circumstance that three, iiersonsare 
iivolved ill the situation, so that he is dealing, not 
w'ith one rival, but w itli two (individuals or groups 
)f individuals). When I am jealous of a jierson, 
t is because he has gained possession of the re¬ 
gard of another w hose attachment I claim. This 
Means that I hate the usuijiing person, but also 
iiat I am annoyed with the other wlio lias allowed 
lim thus to intrude. And so, also, when I say 
hat I am jenlous of a man’s popularity with a 
larty or a section of the community, my meaning 
s that I bate him for taking away a popularity 
hat I myself claim or aspire to, and that I resent 
he pliability of the section or party who have 
allow'cd themselves to come under his influence. 

It is characteristic of jealousy that it distorts 
he nature of him who harbours it, depriving him 
if the powder to see things as they really are, 
endering him unjust in his judgments and over- 
mspicious, leading him to catch at straws and 
inaKe much of trifles, and driving him on to acts 
f cruelty. 

Mealousy is cruel as theg^rave : 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 

A very flame of the Lord ’ (Ca 8^). 
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Great poets, like Shakespeare, know well how to 
represent this emotion in its nature, play, and 
ollensiveness (see, e.a., Othello and Winter Night's 
Tale)f and they marie its outward expression also, 
and elucidate it by similes. Says Chaucer, in 
‘The Kni^riit’s Tale^ : 

‘ Tbrrcwith the fyr of joalousie np-aterte 
Withinnc his brest, and hente him by the herte 
So woodJy, that he lyk was to biholde 
The boxtree, or the asshen, dede and colde ’ 

(lines 1299-11102 in vol. i. of A. W. Pollard’s 
ed. of the Cnnterhvry Tales). 

Jealousy seems to be present to some degree in 
the lower animals, as well as in men. 

‘A favourite doj^ will be emotionally moved by the Hi^ht of 
his master fondling; a kitten or another <iojf ; he will sometimes 
slink away and hide himself and sulk, or he will keep pnshm)^ 
himself forward to be caresseKl, with sideJonp flames at the 
kitten. Some very younj' children behave in a Himilar way, 
when their mother nurses another child. And in both cases the 
jealous creature is apt to exhibit anj.,o r towards 1 be intruder ’ 
(W. McDou^^all, Inirod. to Social Tsycholoijj/, p. IbS) 

2. Emulation.—Very dilVen'iit from envy, tliougb 
often talten as synon^ nion.s with it, is emulation. 
The latU'r is not, properly speaking, either selli.sh 
or malevohmt, and it. is not of tlie essence of it to 
be assoeiatc'd with hatre<l. It is characterized 
more hy contras],s witli envy tluin by similarities. 
It is an exhilarating emotion, drawing forth and 
str('ngth('ning our aidivity, and is tlu^ c<)ndi(ion of 
progriiss and lujaltliy development in I lie indi\ idual, 
as it is the result ot aspiration or the juirsuit of an 
ideal. It is a sjiecios of rivalry or competition, 
and, theiH'fore, pr('sup]»osos antagonists or op¬ 
ponents. lint an opponent need not he viewed as 
an enemy to be hated : rather, he is our fiiend, if 
lie braces our nerves and calls forth our eneigies 
and heljis us to develop our.selves. b'goistic, in 
deed, emulation is, and has to Ik; classed under the 
natural (h'sire of supeiiorit y or power, but it is not 
sellish ; it is compatible with g(merosity of charac¬ 
ter and good-W'ill, which neither envy nor jealousy 
is. It stimulates us like play or tlie chase, and 
invigorates our nature ; and, by the fact that there 
is in it an element of uncei tainty (if not of hazard), 
it adds to the zest of life, as pursuit and enterprise 
in general do. 

The emotion seems not to be confined to man, 
but is shares! in by the lower animals, as we see in 
the competition in racing betweiui hors(‘s and the 
like; and it is intense in children, entering into 
many of their games. 

Emulation must not be confused wdth ambition 
{(/.V.). Ambition, too, reposes on the love of power, 
and, when nobly directed, is a valuable anil laud¬ 
able impulse, achieving great things : it is simply 
an eager desire (with eti’ort to actualize it) to ri.se 
in place or to increa.se in intlucnce ; and so far it is 
goo<i. ‘ To take a Soldier without Ambition,' says 
liacon, ‘is to pull off his spurres’ {Kssays, ‘Of 
Ambition’). Eut if, as Plato represents it in the 
Jicpiiblir, it be the dominance of the will over the 
reason, tlicn it is inordinate desire, and is ready to 
make a wrong use of rivals or those that stand in 
the way, ignoring the fact that every man is an 
end in himself, and must not be treated simply as 
a tool. Idle ambitious man, we often say, has 
no conscience : at any rate, his (;on.science is sub¬ 
servient to his own purposi^s, and not necessarily to 
rectitude. It is not well with us when our principle 
becomes, ‘ I must rise, whoever falls, and whatever 
be the nieans.’ The evil conseiiuences of ambition 
on character have been the theme of preachers and 
poets alike all down the age.s : ‘ by that sinno fell 
the Angels ’ {King Henry VJIL, III. ii. 440). 

3 . Emulation degenerating.—Distinct though 
emulation and envy are, the one may readily lapse 
into the other. It is manly and proper to wish to 
excel in a race, and to strain every nerv'^e to accom¬ 
plish that end ; but, when the runner, linding hira- 
Belf likely to be outstripped by his opponent, tries 
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to jostle him or to trip him up, that is emulation 
degraded to envy : honourable rivalry has been 
rejilaced by conduct that is dishonourable and 
mean. 

‘Emulation,’ says Hutlrr (Senn. i. note 20), ‘is merely tho 
desire and hope of equalitv with, or superiority over oLhers with 
whom we compare ouisclws. . . . To d.-sire the atUimnent of 
this equality or superiority by the particular moans of others 
hein^r lirouitht down to our own level, or below if, is, I think, 
tho distinct notion of envy. F'rom whence it is easy to ste, that 
the real end, which the natural passion emulation', and which 
the unlawful one envy, aim at is exaetls the same ; nanii-ly, tliat 
equality or siipenority : and consequeiitlv, that to do misi'hiof 
is not the end of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to 
attain its end.’ 

I'he la]).se into envy laings its own nemesis. 
The envy of the envious man re.acts u^ion himself : 
it is ajit to bring liim more [lain than oleasure—as 
tlie common jihrasc has it, it ‘ gnaws ’ liis soul. 

4 . Implication of society.—It only reinaina to 
add that the emotions here considered—envy and 
jcjilonsy, (.‘inulation and ambition—presujipose 
.soidety ; i.e. they <‘uuld not exist excejit in a 
social cuvirouriicnt or seUing. 'They are es.sen- 
fially egoistic;, in.asmuch as they centre in the self 
or I I'o, IxMiig concermsl priimirily with tlie iii- 
diviiliml’s interest; hut ihi‘y are coiulitioned for 
their existence by tlu; fact tlmt there is an ‘ other’ 
ov(‘r jigaimt the individmil, competing with liim 
and pos.-cssing <litlcr(>nt and, it may be, arit.'igonistic 
intoresi 'Tlufy all im]'ly reflations to otlier human 
beings, iind the conc(fption of a pure ‘ individual 
of an isoIaU'd (;ons(*i(m.s unit, iibsolntely divorced 
from evi'i y eit her conscious unit—is an absurdity ; 
egoism {q.v.)y in (bat seui.se, there culii be none. 

laTKRATCKE.—Aristotle, Rhetoric, 11 x. and xi. (tr. .lohb. Cam- 
budge, I'.ieiq); Francis Bacon, Essni/s, ix., xxxvi. ; Descartes, 
'The Ras^ions o f the Soul (Ir. E. S, Haldane and (i. It. T. Ross, in 
'The Thilosofihical W'oiks o1 Descartes, vol, 1 ., (’anihndge, 1911) ; 
Spinoza. Rthica, pars ni. (tr. W. II. White and Aim lia Hutchi¬ 
son .Stirling, flrd «'<l., London, 1899) ; Leibniz, Metv Essays con 
cerniiKj Jlunian Understandimj, bk. ii. ch. 20 (Lng. t r. by Alfrcil 
(L Langley, New York and London, ISiiei); Joseph Butler, SC’ 
nions, ed. J, IL Bernard, J^ondon, 1900, i. ; David Hume, A 
'Treatise of Human Ratnre, bk. li. pt. ii. sec. \iii.; Thomas 
Reid, H'orLx, ed. Hamilton, Edinburgh, lb.'')4, p. 5GiHr. ; James 
Beattie, Elements of Moral Science, Edinburgli, 1817, i. 21.5-218; 
Diigald Stewart, 'The J'hilosophy of the Artire and Moral 
Powers of Man, Edinburgh, 182S, i. 60-72 ; Thomas Brown, 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mmd, Edinburgh, 
182(1, Loi't. Ixxii. ; A. Bain, 'the Emotions and (he Lon¬ 

don, 1875 ; Th. Ribot, The Psycholoyy of the Emotions, London, 
1897, p. 2 (ib, James Martmeau, Types of Ethical 'Theory,Oxford, 
188.5, n. 17U ; W. James, The Principles of TsychoUxiy, London, 
ls91, II 109 ; David Irons, A Study in the Tsycholoyy of Ethus, 
E<iin. and London, 19U3, p. 00 ; G. F. Stout, 'The (iroundivork 
0 / Psycholofty'^, Cambridge, 1909, p. 189; W. McDougall, In- 
trod. to Social Psychology, London, 1908, pj). 190, 138. 

William L. David.son. 
EPICTETUS.—Epubetusof Ilicrtipdlis (c. a.d. 
riO-lRO) xva.s a distiuguislied pupil ot the Koman 
philusoplu'r Musonius. Though not possessed of 
the originality or daiing of his teacher, he Inis 
•attained much gieater ftirne through the f;ict tlnit 
the Huhstance of ti gre.at nurnher of his dis(;ourscs 
was preserv'ed and puhli.shed Iiy his pupil Arriau. 
From the date of their lirst puhlicalioii down tA> 
tlie present day these ‘discourses of I'^pictetns’ 
have enjoyi'd an extraordinary poimhirity ; they 
have bcmi many times translatea into various 
European languages; and they constitute tin 
authority of the lir.st importance, both ns to tlm 
teaching of the Stoic philosotihy which Epictetus 
professed, and as to the social atmosphere of Kome 
in tlio 1st cent. A.D. 

Epictetus was brought up as a slave in the house 
of Epaphroditiis, a freedrnan of Nero, and presum¬ 
ably the same who became his secretary, renniincil 
faithful to him upon his fall, assisted liim in his last 
hours, an<l was afterwards put to death by I)oniiti<an. 
Epaphroditiis recognized the talent of the young 
slave, gave him the liberal education which was 
at that time the privilege of the liumblest members 
of the great Roman households, and sent him as a 
young man to study under Musonius. He then 
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li,<ive him his freedom, and Epictetus took up witli 
Huccess the })rofession of j)opular })hilosopher. 
Yuung men from all })arts ot the iMiqure listened 
to his teachinj^^, and men of rank and posilion 
son^dit his advice. In the year A.D. 89 he fell a 
victim to the edict of Domitian against tlie philo¬ 
sophers, and was exiled trom Rome and Italy; he 
withdrew to Nicoj)o]i.s, and le(“tuH*d theie till his 
death in a ripe old a^e. 'The Emiieror d’lajan held 
him in special honour, and the records of his teach¬ 
ing exeici^ed a ^^reat inlluence on the youth of 
Marcus Aundius. 

Epadetus was wadi S(diooled in tlie orthodox 
ti'aeliin^ of the Stoic jdiilosophy, and it has been 
shown that both in his princijiles and in his use of 
te( hnieal lan;.,ma^aj he is loyal to it. It is, however, 
only with dillieuUy and by a careful rearran^;ement 
of the material (hat a philosophical system can be 
deduced from his recorded utterances. Each of 
th(‘.se is (‘omplete in itself, and has as its direct 
aim the enfoicement of some moral princii>le by 
an nj)p(‘al to the conscience of his hearers. Thus 
the jiractic.al application of ethics outwei^^dis all 
other paits of the pliilosojyhy ; and, whilst tlicre 
is constant retiefilion within this tiidd, the rest of 
the system is only hinted at by casual allusions. 
'The ethical jirincijihes of Ejiictetus are strongly 
coloured by the circumstances of the time. He 
ur^ms that, althou^di political! and personal freedom 
may be wantin^^ no man (am be depiivc'd of true 
freedom, w'hicli consists in pursuin;.^ virtue, the 
only '..mod. Fortumi has no pow’er over the jthilo- 
sonher, because the tiiini^s that she can }.^dve and 
take awaay are indill'erent. 'bhe exercise of virtue 
consists in attemtion to the homely duties whiidi 
result from liiiman relationsliips, smdi as those of 
master and slave, parent and child, magistrate and 
citi/('n. In all his tioiibles the <;ood man is com¬ 
forted by the nearness of (lod, wdioso wdll he^dadly 
olieys, and to whose d(.*crees he is resi;^med. Ejiie- 
t(‘tiis hcjlds up to our admiration the jcicture of the 
ideal (Jyiiic, who, disdaining home or comfort for 
himsc'lf, becouH's the servant of all, and enters 
every family to nuioncile or to console ; but he 
avoids the jciiadoxa^s in wdiicli th<‘ early Stoics 
and Cynics alike delighted, is ocntle and rcason- 
ab!(; in hi'^ t<‘;i(diin;^% and seldom en^a<.tcs in sharj) 
controv(‘isy. IJc asserts his personal convictions 
most delinitely in an uncom])romisino tbuiial of 
the doctrine (towaids which his hearers wawe 
stronyly imdined) of the continuance of p(!rsonality 
after death. 

d’lie discourse.s of Epictetus are so often con¬ 
sidered tyfiical of Stoicism that it is necessary to 
observe that lie was Stoic; with a dillerence. In 
temperament he had little in (;ommon with Zeno 
and (Jl(;anthe.s, who wane enthusiasts and revolu¬ 
tionaries ; and hardly more with Pametins an<l 
the ‘middle Stoics,’ who were o^entlemen and 
statesmen. Epietetns, ev<;n w'lien liis position was 
hi^^diest, was at heait a slave; his talents lay at 
the disposition of otheis. He accepted Stoicism at 
command ; and in t lie same; spirit he aeee]>ted the 
religion, tlio polities, and the social circumstances 
of Ins time. No man could he more precise in 
insistiny^ iifion the royoilar and contented perform¬ 
ance ot all actions approved l>y the general opinion ; 
around thesi* h(‘ threw the j>;low of a religious snb- 
missivem'ss winch (;ertainly forbade him to do 
wron<; at the hiddiny of any eartlily master, hut 
at the same time predisposed him to consider as 
right any burden that others might lay upon him. 
Domitian was unduly anxious if ever lui imagined 
that political danger could arise from such a 
pliilosojdier. 

I'lie study of (Ik; discourses of Epictetus is an 
indispensable starting-point for a true understand¬ 
ing of tlie teaching of St. Paul. Potter than 


any w'ork of anti(]uity they reveal to us the 
inner thoughts of the social circles to which the 
A])ostIe chiefly addressed iiimseJf. S(;e, further, 
art. Stoicism. 

Litkraturk. —A’ptVC dissrrtaUonrs, cd. H. Schonkl, Leip/.ijf, 
1898 (here the ancient references to the life of Kpictetus are 
also collected); tr. of the Dissertntioncs, with notes, a Life of 
Kpictetus, and a view of his jihilosophy, hy G. Long, London, 
1848; H. von Arnim, art. in I*!iiil\A\ i.s'lowa, 11th half-volume, 
1907; R. Asimis, Qua'stioiifs I'luch-iea’, Freiburg, 1888 ; A. 
BonhbfFer, Eptetet mid dir Stoa, Stntigarl, 1890, also Die 
Kthik drs Sfoikrrn Kputet, do. 1894; Ivo Bruns, de Srhola 
Kputeti, Kiel, 1897; H. Schenkl, Dir rpikfrf. Frapnirnfe, 
Vienna, ISSS; J. Stnhrmann, de vocabuhs notianurn philo- 
sop/nnirum ah Kpirteto atlfnbifii^, Jena, 1S8:> ; T. Zahn, Der 
Stoikrr Epiktet und sein Vt'rhailius zum Cb nstrutvin'^, l.eip- 
zig, 1895; W. L, Davidson, The Stuic Crr<-d, I’.dinhurgh, 1907, 
passim. E. V. Arnold. 

EPICUREANS.— The Epicureans are properly 
the adherents of the Creek philosopher Efiicnrus. 
Put the term is pojmlarly and le.ss correctly used 
with reference to thmkeis of later times wdio did 
not belong to his school, and wore not directly 
inlliiem;ed h}^ his teaching.* Thus luMonistic 
ethics, the ri'jection of pin pose in Nature, and 
tin; denial of a moral government of the world, 
wane vaguely ctilhal ‘Epicurean,’ from wliatever 
({iiarter such views wert; put forward. The sidiool 
is mtere.sting as the heir to the doctrim's of the 
Ionian philosophers, and as the exponent ol ancient 
mateiialism in its liiial form. 

I. Life and writings of Epicurus.—Epicurus 
(341-270 B.C. ) belongs to an age when the tirst 
speculative impuLse of tin; Creek intelb'ct had 
already snhsiib'd. ’Lhe chief facts of hi.s life are 
collected hy Diog. Laert. (x. 1-2S). 

lie v\aH born at Samos (uhero his fathi'r .Vcocles had received 
a grant of land when the Athenians occupn d Oie island) on the 
7(h day of (Jamcliori, .841. Though he traci'd hi.s desoent to 
the famous clan of (he I’hilaid;e, his faniiL \was poor, and he is 
said to ha\ e assisted hi.s father, who v\ as a .sclio. ilmasL'i as well 
as a farmer, and his mother, who peilormed eeitain religious 
rites of piinlleation. Wtien lie was twelve years old he hegun 
to stiidv philosophv, prohahl\ at Teos, under Nausipliaiu's, a 
Deinoeritean. He also lu'ard I'amphilus, a I’latoiiisI, at Samos. 
After the death of Alexander the (ireat, at the time when 
Epicurus \va.s completing' the military srrviee required of every 
Athenian citizcm as an in Mtica, his father, \Mth the 

other Athenian settlers, w.is expelled from Samos [i\' 1‘erdiecas, 
and went to Colophon. The fi llowing years ^eem to liase heen 
spent in private study, until, at the age of .'>2, .he b(‘gan to 
teach, first at Mytilerie, tlien at Ijampsacus , ne^(, from 80(j 
onwards, at Athens. From >!_\tilone he drew Hermarcnm 
afterwards hi.s successor. The adheieuts ^vo., :it I^amp^acus 
formed the kernel of his s<-hool. Su< h wen Idomeiums, and 
Leonteus with his wife Themista, ammig Hie richest and movr, 
influeiihul ofthe (utizens; such, too, were M( trodoruH, roha'iius, 
and (.hiltites, who became his ablest pupils. At Athens be 
gathered a coninuniity about him in the famous garden, where 
the members met as friends and pui»ils of a common master. 
Shut olY from the world around, ami elosely united to each 
other by their fervent belief in liis teaebing, they rest lubled 
a religmii.s sect rather than a jtliilosophie Hchool ; and their 
afleetioii for Fpiinirus bordered on udoiatlon. IJo aceppt' fj 
siK'h re.speet and veneration as a matter of eoiir.se, assumed ttie 
responsiiiility of a spiritual <hre('tor, and by Ins wliolo behaviour 
eonseiouslv imposed on tbiun an absolute dev otion to his person. 

He drew up for them ealeehisms <:)f his doetrines, winch they 
were hidden to learn by heart, by exanijde and precept he 
condemned exeesH and rceormiiemleci a simple mode of life, 
discouraged ambition, amt eouiiselled reLiieinent from the 
world. His whole day was taken u]) with study, authorshiii, 
and correspondence. His health had always been delnute; 
only an invalid racked w ith pain ruuhi have rated nainlessness 
HO high. Having outlived Metrodorus and PolyaenuB, hia 
favounto diaeipIeH, he Hiicnimhed to a painful malady in his 
72rid year (270 b.c.). A seraf) of his letters shows that he bore 
the agony of the last fortnight with cheerful confidence. 

Of the 300 rolls which this industrious recluse 
lived to corn})lete, no fewer than 37 belonged to his 
inaqnum vpus^ irepl (pvaeias, of which fragments of 
books ii., xi., xiv., xv., and xxviii. have been re¬ 
covered, though in a very irniierfect state, from 
Herculaneum. The work proceeded slowly ; in 
300-299 it had reached book xv., and, four years 
later, hook xxviii. Of his other works only scanty 
fragments aie pre.served, sulhcient, however, to 
1 It 19 interesting to note that, in Rabbinical Judaism, 
‘Epicurean' (Cmp'DS) i.s a stock synonym for ‘infidel,’ ‘ma¬ 
terialist’ (Deutsch, in JE 1. 6{;5 f.). 
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show their great variety. Many were seientihc 
treatises^ some [jliysieal (irepi drofioji^ Kal KevoO, irepl 
rijs iv T]] irepl dcprjSf irepl rod dpdv)y 

others ethical i^ir^pl Cilp^crfwi^ kolI <pvyu}Vy jrcpl f3lu)i'y 
Trepl 8tKaLO(TL/i^7}S Kal raiy dWoji/ dperQi/^ irepl rjdovijSy 
xepl baoLbT7]Tos^ rrepl rAous), and oru;, (lie famous 
Kai'wr, dealt with the standards of triitli in scien¬ 
tific imiuiry. Otliers treated of lighter topics, e.g. 
the dialogue ^viMirdo'Lot', in which both Kpicurus 
and Metrodorus were interlocutors. Of those 
which took their titles from the names of men and 
w'omen, some weie most likely eulogicis of friends 
or, it may be, tributes to their memory, e.g, 
^ApicTTdftovXos, N 6 o/cXf/y, Xaipbdrj/jLos (named after the 
three brot hers of KpiciiruK), huvpOXoxo^, 'Jlyr}(ndva^y 
0 e/xtcrra, 'Mrjrpddijopos. OtlHU's were‘ certainly con¬ 
troversial : 'AyridcopoSy TipiOKpdTTjs, 'ETrirop.^ tCjv Trpds 
TOvs (pvcFLKOViy vepl TraBidi' du^ai, Trpb^ Ti/aoKpdrTjVy irpds 
ArjjxbKpLToVy Trpbs GebfppacTToUy rrpd^ rocs ^leyapiKOus. 
His (;orresj)ondence was from an early time i>ass(Ml 
round fiom hand to hand, and highly vahn'd for 
its didacti(; tone ; but there are [)ersonal traits in 
the lett cT to Ids motlier discovered at-(Knoan«la, and 
in anotlier to a little girl, pijssibly the daughter of 
Metrodorus. This mass of writing is r('jtn‘sente<i 
now’ by the thiee e})istles ; (i.) to Herodotus, .'tn 
ejiitome of jibysics (Hiog. Laert. x. H5-S;i) ; (ii.) 
to 1 ’ythoch‘s, wfpi p.(:T€d>p(jjv, a similar epitome 
treating ol atmospluu'ie and c,(dcstial occurrences, 
including eaitlujuakc^si/A. 84-T21) ; (lii.) to Mmuc- 
ceus, on religion and ethics {ib. It22 -bSo) ; to which 
may be add(‘d (iv.) Kcpiai 56^ai, an aibitrary seb'c- 
tion or anthology of striking sentences from the 
larger wmrks, put together on no obvious princi])le, 
and as remarkable for repetitions as for omissions 
{ib IdO-ldd). 'This, though the most famous, was 
not t he only anthology of tlie kind : another, 
ITojgoXdyfioj/, containing eighty-one sentences or 
maxims by hipicurus, many of tlnun newg W'as 
recently found, and published by C. AVotke in 
}Vie7ie?' Sfiu/iru, x. ITd 11. 

Ttio cpislles t(» llcrohotu.s and Muntcceus are untiucHtionatdy 
genmiK*. Usenor doulitod sstndlc r KpicuruH tiiuiHcIf coinpilcd 
tlie cnistle to I’vtliDck-'-, tlioii^h b{“ 'idniilt<-d ttiat it was <lra\vn 
from ins works, ('iLini; in sii{)j)ort of Ins contfiilion I’tnlodt'inns 
in Voll. Here. roll. alt. i. liVJ. II von Annin (I'anly-Wi.s-owa, 
vi. 137 tr.) (lofonds mu auttiunt icU v of this coinin-ndunn aNo 
Modern rcadeis find tin; style of I'ljncurus ditli- 
cult ; but this was not tin; judgimmt ot an(i<juity. 
He was so lucid a w'ritcr, says Diogenes Laeitius, 
that in bis woik on Ulietorie lie makes eleaim'ss 
the sole requisite, 'this one mm it is granted him 
by Cicero, who criticizes severely his negha t of 
tliose graces of st^ le Avhicli give to the works of 
Plato, Aiistotle, and 'riieojihiastiis a perennial 
charm. Hut the truth is that, like other [iliiloso- 
pliers, notably Aristotlig bipicnnis bad tw'o styles. 
So voluminous an author was almost liound to 
vary Ids modt; of expression, according as lie ad¬ 
dressed an esoteric circle <d di^ci])les or a wider 
public. For the former, clearness and precision 
suiliced ; but the (‘pistle to Mmneccus, in its 
avoidance of hiatus and its fiu’vid, if restrained, 
elo<iU(Uic-e, remains to show that upon oce.asion 
Epieunis could wiite for elVcid, 

2. The School.-Our authorities are unanimous 
that tluue never was a more united school. The 
doctrine of the founder w'as jiassi'd on unalteicd, 
and it is ditbcult to detect any material divcigeiice 
from orthodoxy in the expositions of succeeding 
ages. Of the imnicdiate disci[)lcs, three, Metvo- 
dorns (30-277 n.C.), Folymnus, and 1 lennarcbus, 
were in later times joined with the master as the 
four jdlhirs or standcids of orthodoxy. 

roly.iuiuH ha<l liuuii an eminent matheiimtician ; and Mutro- 
dorus, who after his first infroduction never left gpK-nrns 
except once to hjhmiiI six moutlis at his oUi home, was thu 
favourite and the most puffed. We have a list of foiii O-rn w orks 
by him, and they wen- eded in later limes as of all hnt »<in.il 
authority with the master’s own. Several of them appear fniin 
the titles to ha; e hei-n ('ontrov ersial works; for even Metro¬ 


dorus fouiid ins soientittc activity limited by the very conmlete- 
ness and finality of the system which he embraced. iZaltv 
to the master was incoinimlihle with free inquiry, and in ail 
succeeding pneralions fcipicureans who wrote on plnlo.sonhv 
at all were hound either to expound ami expand his oneinal 
statements, or to expose and refute those who did not aeeeiit 
them. Metrodorus had a brother Timocrates, who fiist etn 
braced and tlien abandoned the faith—alinost the only indance 
of a rcne^;ade m the annals of the school. It was in'a polemic 
against this hen tic that he sonicwhat coarsi-ly avow id that a 
sound digestion is the sland.atd of all that pmtams (o man’s 
welliiemg- an avowal of which tiic enemies of the sclmul were 
not slow to lake advant.age. 

trom Jlermaicims, who succeeded Epicurus, the headship 
of the school [)assed to I’uh st i atus, of whose work ntpi d\ 6 yov 
»taTa</.,)oeT)a<:ws- we ha\e liagineuts, deciphered by (iomperz 
{Ilrriti. li. 3 ‘Jh f ), from him it pa'^sed to l>ion\sms ('.’00 B c.), 
and next to I'.asilidcs , and then m iinlnoken sm cession for 
several centuiies, tliongli our mtormation is so si .01L3 that 
many of the scholar ctis are not kuo\Mi to us even b\ name. 
About 100 II.c. Zeno of Salon, who is nicnlimicd by ('icero, 
suci.'eeded Apollodoj us (o (07770x1',,ui 1 os'), who was ilie author of 
some 400 ticati.ses Zeno wa.s hiiho\ed 1)V I’hadrus, wliose 
SU( ccRsor, itation, was head from Ts until after .-1 it.t'. Hut the 


most cniisp,.'n()UH Kpi. iii.an m the l!.,man sin'iclv of that day 
was I'lulodeimis of (iadan, hitor an-i eiicst of I’lso, the consul 
of 7)7 Hc His pocta-ul '-Isil! i.s ;i(h,iiit(d by ('u cro (in Fis. 
7-8 f.), and (\cr thirty ,i( his epiuiams are iiiclmlMl in the 
Anlholixjiii I’alalijKt lie was al --apri oilc pi esr- w ril er ; tiie 
hhraiy of an 1 picuieaii at Ihrculinciim cont oiicd works by 

him TTtpl «. >'CT' />)-1 <‘i , 77«rpt /-I OVfXl M jS . T!' pi ; u/1 11, u « i, S , TT.pi TrocT)/U.a- 


7COI', TTiif L (X t;/<«-(luc \ni crrjfit.KiKrvij)!’, koaicuI', m-pi n/iyi/f, rrepi 

Ooinrov —fraeimnts of wlm'li have lieen in p.irt, hiiL very im- 
p'rit-tly, (ii-iplnied. lie also wrote on the I’lnlosophic 
■Scluiols, in . ' lea^t tiui hookH(I)iog. Haert. x. 3). In the 1st 
cent. B.c. ai - locd at H<une Asclcpi.ides of Hithvma, a cele¬ 
brated ine<li( al ) I a, 11 t loiu'r, w h (7 pul fm ward a new t he<)ry of 
tlie OTi^in and i ositic.d ion of diseases, w hich he based upon 
an adaptation of (he E(>iciiiean dot tTirio of atoms and void. 
The Roman p-let Lucretius (7 r.) hailed Epicnriis as the de¬ 
li', crer of inuikmd from su])* rst it ion and the fi ar of death. 
'The same passionate oiitluisia''ni marks the outponimgs of a 
lilt.on Diopims, who liad sjieiit Ins life m propacaling Lpi- 
enrean (Rx-Uine in (J'hio.anda, an obscure I’lgidian town, wlieie, 
in two Erench si liolars, Holleaux and Hans, discovered 

in.sci iplioi.s on the walls of the market-place. From them we 
learn that the a(;cd teacher, knowing fits end to be near, left a 
sermon in stone wlieie it was hound to catch the eve of evc'ry 
resident ami every casual visitor. The iii.scriptiou includes 
tracts by iMogciies iumself ( 1 .) On the Xnture of Things (34 
columns); ( 11 .) On the /nfinitj/ 0 / Worlds, addressed to Anti- 
p.'iter (12 columns); ( 111 .) an ethical discourse (3(1 columns); 
aiiil(iv.)a fragment On Old Age, addiessed to the young. To 
these ai e appended maxitiis of Epicurus, and wliat is apparently 
a citation fiom a letter to his mother. 


3. Philosophy and its divisions. —As a child of 
his ngc, I'picurus (‘injiiuLsized the iiupoitanco of 
conduct, detining pliilosopliy as ‘ a daily husiiu'ss 
ot speech and tliought to ensure a liajipy life.’ 
dMie loss of national independenee and the decay 
of civic life are often alleged as causes why the 
later (Ireek jihilosophy became more and more 
practical, and the needs of the individual its chief 
[ireoccu[)ation ; but tliis change of diicction had 
set in long before, with tlie Sophists and the 
Socratics. The older [diysicists sought knowh'dge 
for its own sake ; Epicurus and lii.s school sought 
it as a means to hap^iim’.'-s. 

‘If we had never been nmh .sled liy alarms at, celestial and 
a(mos])ht'ru' phemuneua,’ he says, ‘or by the ims;:,ivmg tli.vt 
death soim-hovv alToets UH, or hv in gleet of the ])nqwr limits of 
])ains and di'sires, we should have had no need to si udv' uatiiral 
science ’ (Diog Laert.. x. M3) And iig'Lin, ‘ Vain is the di.si'onrse 
of that jihdosopher by whom no human siinermg is lu-alcd ’ 
(Horphv rius, ad Marn llain, xxxi. p. 2U3, 33 INaui k), fr. 221 
(1 k'.ener]). 

Hy tlie.se and similar nttoranct'S he attests the 
pi eilominance ol tlie praelit'al aim, and by impli- 
ention jiri'sci ibc.s limitntions to the nocc^w'iiy task 
of physical in(|Uiry. NN c must study Nat tire bu- 
catise wc oiirsclvi's iirt^ jxnt of it, and, until we 
liave gained some acfiuainl anee xsitb tlie. whole, 
we shall not undi'istand oar ii'hitions to it, or 
htarn on wlml conditions our bajijiincss dcpriids. 
So tar from encouraging the cxt(‘n''i( n of le'-i'aich, 
l\l»icurus was impatient of su(“h stud ms as poi'try, 
rhetoric, and mathematics, which had tlaar jilacc 
in tlui ordinary education of the day, hccinst* 
tln'y (lid not contribute to happim'ss. ‘ Hoist all 
s.til’,’ he writ os to a young friend, ‘ and give a wide 
berth to culture (Trai^tta),’ In liis system tlieie is 
no great originality ; he borrowt'd his pliysics liom 
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Democritus {q.v.), to Avhom he stamla in much the 
same relation as do the Stoics to Heraclitus. To 
him the value of tin*. <ljscov(U-ies of the Atomists 
lies in tlieir utility ; they free us from the eriors 
of pojuilar l)elie‘f and false philosophy. Thus they 
are dii('ctly ,suhs(M‘vi(,‘nt to a haj)})y life. Philo¬ 
sophy had h(M“n divided into Po;.,dc, Physics, and 
Ethics ; hut the ^ 0 (Nit mass of lo;^ical doctrine Avas 
rejected by l^ucuius as superlluous. J>ike nnm of 
science in more lecimt tiim's, lie wished to concern 
hims(“lf not with woids i)ut with things. How¬ 
ever, besides Eliysics and Ethics, he recoi^ni/ed 
what lu; called ('anoiiic-, a study of the standard, 
or canon, of fjiith. 'Ehe aim of this study was to 
convince us that our knowled^^oj of Natuie is trust¬ 
worthy. It was not so much an indepemlent divi¬ 
sion of the system as—what it is sometimes (;alled 
—an ajtpendix or sjicihal jiart of Ehysics {acccssio 
Ep. 8 b. 11]). 

4 . Physics.—(o) (icncral prinr —The two 
epitonu's nnuitioned above, the epistle to Herodotus 
and that to Pythoch's, are the most trustwoithy 
sour(!es for Epicuri'an physics. Like all his Ionian 
predecessors, Ei)icurus starts with the axiom that 
matter is indestiuctible. Nothing: can arise out 
of that which is not; nothing uhich actually 
exists can be aIto;.^ether annihilated. Moreover, 
the aiim-total of thin<j;s was always such as it is 
now, and siudi it Avill ever remain. Eor there is 
nothin^^ into which it can chan^^e, since outside 
the sum of thin;^^s there is nothing that could 
enter into it and brin;*: about the chan^^e. 'I’he 
whole of bein^^ then, consists of bodies and space. 
Exnerience thiou^di sense at tests the existence of 
bodies, and Avithout sj)ace (tSttos )—Avhich Ave also 
call an intanp:ible existence (dt^a^^s (pu<ns)y vacuum 
{KtvSp)^ or room (yojpa)—the motion of bodies, which 
is also a datum of experience, is inconceivable. 
Beyond bodies and space tlnue is nothin;.^—no 
tertiuDi i/a.n/--which can be concidvcsl to exist, so 
loup^, that is, as Ave fix our attmition upon wholes 
or separate things, in contradisl mction to the 
qualities, whether essmitial or accidental, Avhich 
belong to things. But a distinction must be 
draAvn between those bodies Avhich are com]>osite. 
and those which are simple. 'I'he former are 
unions of particles—unions which can be again 
dissolved; the latter, the particles of matter 
themselves, must be unchang(?able and indivisible 
(hence their name, drogoi, droyua). All aiiparent 
becoming and jx'rishing of things dej)en(ls upon 
the altmnate, uniting and si'parating of such 
ultimate indestructible particles, 'bhe All, or 
sum of things, is by its very notion inlinite. E'or, 
if tinit/e, it must be bounded by a something out¬ 
side it, witich is inconsistent Avith (lu* notion of 
the All. It is infinit**, not only spatially, but in 
res{)ect of tin; number of indivisible particles or 
atoms contained in it; for, if space were inlinite 
and bodies liiiite, they Avould not have stayed 
anyAvhere,, but have been dispersed and lost in the 
void ; Avhmeas, if space were linite, it could not 
lind room for inlinite- matter. The atoms resist 
disintt'grat-ion bi'caiise they are all matter; they 
contain no void Avithin them. In Lucretian 
language, they are stiong in solid singhuu'ss. 
'They vary in sluijie ; the atoms of each shnpeare 
absolutely inlinite, but the variety of shajtes, 
though indefinitely great, is not absolutely inlinite. 
The atoms are eteinally in motion, ri'bounding 
after collision, or again oscillating Avhen impi isoned 
in a mass with other atoms Avhich temporarily 
form a composite; thing. This is becau'^e every 
atom is in void sj)ace, which offers no nisistance ; 
and tlnwe was no beginning to all these motions, 
because; both matt(;r and space are inlinite. Hence, 
too, there must be an inlinity of Avorlds—some like 
this of ours, others unlike it. A world is defined 


(§ 88 ), after Leucippus, as a sort of envelope of 
sky enclosing an earth and stars and all visible 
things, Avhicli is cut oil' from the infinite, and 
terminates in a boundary Avhich may revolve or be 
at rest, which may be round or triangular, or of 
any shajie Avhatsoever. 

After thus laying doAvn the princijdes of matter 
and nndion, Ej»icuriis ])rocee(is to deal Avith the 
lilms {ftdeoXa) a\ Inch emanat e fiom bodies, by Avhich 
he, like Democritus, t;xplained ])(;rce[)tions of ex¬ 
ternal objects, and mental activity in general. 
Such husks of films are incc.ssantly streaming from 
the surface of all perceidible bodies, the Avasle 
bmrig as constantly re[)aircd by the accession <»f 
fresh atoms from the inlinite store of matter. 
I'heir velocity through space is enormous, if they 
encounter no resistance ; and, so long as this is tlie 
case, they nre.sm-ve the relative shape, Avith pro¬ 
jections ami (h'pressions, of that objf'ct from which 
they Avere parted. This d(‘gree of resemblance 
entitles them to be called images, in spite of their 
lack of (h;pth. Our sensations of seeing, hearing, 
and smelling depend ujion the entrance of these 
lilms into I lie appropriate organs of sensi;. Our 
belief in the pe-rmammee of visible external objects 
is due to the constant succ(*ssion of images or the 
same shape ami colour Avhich i(;ach us fiom them. 
And, a.s Avith tin; eyes, so with the miml. Tin; 
mental perception of shapi;, AvheHuu' in dieamsor 
in intuitive thuuglit, is due to the inqiact of the 
€tdu}\a upon the liner subst ance of the miml. But 
not all the lilms whic'h strike u[)on the siuises or 
the mind reach us unimpaired. In tlie course; of 
their jias.sage the outlines mav have been blurred, 
ilistorted, or mutilat(;d. Euitlier, in the air atomic 
structure's may arise Avhich never forim.’d the 
HUfeeilicial layer of any actual body, c.y. atJentaiir, 
and these', coming in contact Avith the senses or 
the mind, give rise to eiioneous judgim;nts. 

{b) Cfmofiir.—At this ])oint the purely jihysical 
exjeosition natuially pas.scs over into (Janonie;. In 
Ids treatment of the problem of truth and error, 
I’ipicurus inllexibly adher(;s to one main position: 
that perceptions of s(;nse and mental intuitions 
are always true, and that error creeps in Avith 
judgment or opinion (5(5^a). Judgment umh'rtakcs 
to interpret sensation. If av(' want to test the 
truth ol a judgment- about an (exteinal object, we 
compare the si'iisations Avhich avo receive in 
succi'ssion from it. If, then, the earlier inti'i- 
})i(‘tation is conlirmed €Tnixa.pTvpriOrj) by a 

subse(juent observation, the judgment Avas true; 
if, however, it be not so conlirmed [lav p.p tirifiap- 
Tvp7]0rj)^ the judgment was false, as Avhen t-hetowi'r 
Avliicli seemed lound at a distance is discovered on 
a nearer approach to lx; square. This is a case 
Avhere subsequent examination is possible (rd 
TTpOiTfji^pov); but many judgments deal wuth the 
unknown {do-rjXop), about w'hich Ave draw inferences 
from the knoAvn. Here tin; d57]\ov, whii'h cannot 
be ilirectly perceived, must be made the subject of 
an inference by connecting it with another object 
Avhich can be peri'eived. There are also cases, 
Avithin the ri'gion of knoAvn and knowable fact, 
Avhere, oAviiig to cirmimstances, the test of sensation 
cannot be directly applied a second time. M’hcie 
for any of the.se. reasons further conlirmation 
{^TrifxapTi'p7]aLs) is inap{>licable, Ejiicurus falls l)ack 
ujHjn a fei'bler test—the absence of contradictoiy 
(‘Xperieiice : cf. ovk dPTipLapTvprjai^ iariv aKoXovOia 
Tov viroaraO^PTos Kal bo^a(jdlvTO% dd'pXov Tip (paivoixli’ip 

(Sext. (i(h\ Mfith. vii. 213, fr. 247 [UsenerJ). Tln^ 
judgment upon its trial is acquitted of error because 
no fact [hapyh) can be adduced to witness against 
it. Thus applied, the Canon alloAvs tin; strangest 
hypotheses concerning atoms, images [etbuiXa], and 
gilds to i>ass unchallenged. It should be noted also 
that the procedure by Avay of induction and analogy 
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presupposeB Bornetliin;; answering to a law of 
uiiifornnty—‘as are the instances under our ob¬ 
servation, so too are the inslances inaccessible to 
observation.’ Sometimes, it is true, Kpieurus does 
reason in this way : the imperceptible atoms and 
their moveimmts are construed as if, under (.he 
uiicrosc,o})e or some more ))o(ent aid, they could be 
directly observed. At other times the Canon i.s 
dillerently applied. Somewhere in iiilinity all 
possibilities are realized, for nothin^jj in our 
experience contradicts either this ^^eneral proposi¬ 
tion, or ])articular eases afVected, such as the 
shapes of the ^\o^lds, or the alternative explana¬ 
tions of ceh'stial plienomena. A mutilated tract 
by Pl.il odemus of (tadara on si^nis and inferences 
{irepi (rrjptiix)^ xal (r7]jui€Lu>aecLip) is a })roof that, two 
centuri(^s after the deatli of its founder, tin; school 
was still inlcTcsted in analoj^ieal and induct.ive 
reasonin^n A/jjain, Epicurus laid down a ciiterion 
for the practical as well as for the theoretical 
sphere. This consisted in the })eculiar s^msations 
of [ileasiire and pain, in wdiich he reeo;^ouzed the 
same clear evidence {^udpyeia) wdiich liehm^s to 
perceptions of exteinal (dijects (Dio^n Jaieit. x. 34; 
Aristoides e/a l'ais(d». l^rtrp. f’vmig. xiv. 21, p. 

; (he. (/f Fin. i. 23, fr. 243 [Uscmer]). This 
is of the highest imiiortance wdieii he (‘.omes to 
Ethics, 

Jiesides immediate percetition, and the f(‘cdin;,cs 
of jileasure end jiairi, a further standanl of true 
jud^oiients is to be found in m’econ(;(‘pt.ion (irpdX'qxpis). 
This term ilimotes primarily a notion based upon 
and deri\'ed ftijiii [»eic(‘pl ion, and therefore, like it, 
valid, whi(di has found expression in some common 
term in daily use (c.y. ‘man’). 4die utteiance of 
tlie term calls uj) in thos(‘ wdio undi^rstand the 
langua^^e a clear and distinct mental ima^^e(7r/)(5\7;y/t5) 
already formed from jirevious clear and dEtinct 
perceyitions. ISonK^times, how'cver, true judgments 
so universally r(;co;^oiiz('d as not to re<|uire further 
tcstin;.t by experience are also called prec.oncejitions 
{7rpo\t/'^(Ls). In any case, both tlndr valnlity as 
tests of truth, and the maik of ch^arness and 
distinctness wdiich they present, must be of a 
secondary ami deiivative kind, as compared with 
sensation. 

(c) The dtonu. —Keturnin^t now (§ 54) to the 
uiudiani^eableness of the atoms, Epicurus thence 
deduces the distinction betw'een ])rimary and 
secondary ([ualities lon|j^ before announced by 
Democritus (y.v;.), All ([uaiities (7rom7-r/res) are 
changeable ; Imt the atoms must be thought of as 
unchangeable, for all change.s must have something 
peimanent underlying them, lienee tlie atoms 
possess only weight, shape, and magnitude, to 
wliich may be added imiicnetrabilit y {dvriTVTrla: 
Sext. fuT). Math. x. 240, fr. ‘275 [INener]), They 
have not colour, smell, taste, heat, cold, dampness, 
or diyness. These changeable (lualitn^s arise, not 
in the atoms but in the composite w holes {avyKplatis), 
througli the varying union and arrangement of 
atoms (fV tt) TTotiji crvi^O^ad rCou ardpu^v raura : Simp. 
Categ, 14, fr. ‘2S8 [Usener]). But, w bile Democritus 
ina<le the secondary qualities r<dative [vdpup xp^^-hy 
v6pi<p yXvKv), I^'picurus by his unshakable bidiid in 
the reality of }uesent sensation is bound to attribute 
them to the composite objects or percejitible things. 
The leaf is yellow, though its atoms have no colour, 
for my sensation of yellowness ii})on .seeing it is 
real and objective, due to an image, of the same 
colour as the leaf {bpoxp^'^v : Diog. Eaert. x. 49, p. 
11 [Usener]), which enters my eye. 'I'lie whole 
variety of clianging qualities [>resent in experience 
can, E^jiicunis maintains, ])e derived from sha})e 
and magnitude, the (lualities which are left to the 
atoms, if due account be taken of variety in atomic 
arrarimunent and motion. Another point of differ¬ 
ence from Democritus is that, whereas be made 


his atoms of all sizes, Epicurus objects to the 
a.ssiimption as iinnocessary for the exiilanation of 
dilferencesof (piality, and as involving tlie absuidity 
of visible atoms. Nor, again, can any atom be 
infinitely small, for no body of finite si/c can 
contain an infinity of constillimits, nor can sub¬ 
division go on indefinitely, for I hmi some part of 
matter would be aimiliilated. 'i'hougli the atom is 
the least body sepaiately existing, it has itself 
minimal jiarts, which must be conceived on the 
analogy of the corri'spoiuling minimal jiaits of 
bodies of finite size. Space and time, as well as 
niatt(‘r, are conciuvial as made up of minimal ])artH 
not, further suixlivisible. In infinite sjiaci; all 
bodies movii wdth uniform vidocit}' {IdoraxfT [I hog. 
Jaim’t.. X. GIJ), so long as they enrounter no it'sist- 
ance, which is made to account for all vaiiatioii in 
veloc.ity {[Spdoovs yap Kal rdyocs dvTLKOTrri Kai ovk 
duTiKoiri] opoltopaXaplidi'd : ih. x. 46, p. 10 [Usener]). 
The fr(u^ atoms move with tlui swift ness of thought 
over the very greatest distances, and this unilorm 
velocity is maintaim'd, wdietlier the atom falls 
from above downwards under the influence of 
Weight, or re<(Mls from collision w'ith anotln'i* 
atom, oi oscillatrrs in the entangled mass of atones 
wdiich make u}) a smisible thing. 4'he downward 
motion due (,o weight ]ircsuiMes that up and down 
are somehow’ enijei u ally deteimined. Nowg in 
infinite space tlieie can lx* no U{> or down in the 
sense of a highest or lowest jiointor surface beyond 
which a body cannot move. 7\t the same time, 
the ojiposite diriM’tionH up and down, which we 
distingui.sh in any lino of finite length, remain 
ecjually opposed wdien the line is piolonged to 
infinity. 

5. T*'he soul. —The niatmialism of Epieiirus is 
prominent in his treatment of the soul. It is a 
corporiral substance, a compound of atoms of four 
riillerent species, distribnteil tliroughont the frame, 
but more (ierisely massed in the hi east. It most 
resembles w’arm breath, t.c. wdnd mixed with heat. 
I'd.sewdiere it is sai<i f,o contain air ns distinct from 
w'ind, and a fourth nameless substance which is 
tlie seat of sensation, nu^mory, love, hate, and 
intelleet in general {rd yap <p Kplvei Kal pvpp.ovf.vei^ 
Kal (f)LX(L Kal fxi(j<d i^^l 6Aws r6 (ppovip-ov Kal Xoyto'TiKbi' 
(k Tivds (ppaiv OLKaTovop-daTov Troibr-qros ^TriyLecaOai ; 
Elut. adv. Col. ‘20, p. 1118(7, fr. 314 [Usem;r]). 
Eortions of this subtle substance may leave the 
body, as in slei'j), or through the (dl'ect of a deadly 
blow', and yet tlie patient may recover, and ret'eive 
new' aci'c'^sions ot soul-substance from outside. 
Its nioluhty is sliowii in thought, feeling, and the 
laxlily motions w hicli it originates, Tlie connexion 
and mutual dependence of the tw’o corporeal sub¬ 
stance's, soul and body, are conceived as tollows. 
We derive sensation, sentience, feeling, mainly 
from soul, partly from body ; for our soul would 
not be seiil.ir'ut unless it w ere conlined in our body. 
Being so conlined, it confers this quality on tlie 
body, wliieh it remh'is sentient; but the body 
<io(‘s not sliare in the other fuiicdions of the soul, 
such as memory and thought. The peculiar 
motions of the soul's substance, on whicli these 
higher functions di'jicnd, are also conditioned by 
the body which encloses and holds it togctlu'r. 
At deatli the lifeless corpse ceases to feel ; but- (he 
soul, too, can no longer retain sensation when 
si'parate from the l>ody, but is disjx'rsed in air. 

Essential attributes and accideuls. —I’hat tlie 
soul is not an incorporeal substam^c is proved by 
the fact that it acts aiul is acti'd upon. There is 
nothing incorj>orcaI to E[)icurnH excent ('lupty 
s])ace. Whatever else w'e (tall incorporeal is found, 
ujxiii examination, to he, not an iiidepi'iidcnt 
thing, but an attribute or quality. And liere a 
distinction must be draw'n between essenlial attri' 
butes {(Tvp^efiqKbTa), which are insepaiablc from {del 
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rapaKoXovOoui/ra) the conce[)tion eitlier of a body in 
l^cneral or of a visible ho<ly, and the fortuitous 
transitory states, or aceideuts {a-ujjLTrTufiaTa), Avith 
which this is not the case, d'he former, hipicurus 
holds, are not independent suhstances, or incor¬ 
poreal entilies, or simply non-existent; in Iheir 
enlirety tliey constitute the permanent nature of 
the whole body, thoui^h not in the sense that (he}" 
are parts of it sjiatially divisible (d >9 rd ^\oi' crQ/j-a -— 
TouToji' awauTLou Tiju iaifTov <l)vatu dlSioif: Dio/.^. 

Laert. x. bU, p. 23 [IJsener]), and are never per¬ 
ceived apart from it. As shape ami size are 
qualities of body as sm-li, wliieh we cannot think 
away, so it is Avitli sin^de bodies : each has its in¬ 
separable e''S(‘ntiaI attiiliutes, wliieh wo cannot 
tliink away from it without annihilating^" its nature. 
Of accidmits ((Te/i 7 rTu)/.iaTa) the most important arc 
mofion and rest; and, as motion aiul rest are 
redated to corjioreal tbin^"s, so time in its (urn is 
relati'd to them, llimce time is ])rop<*rly dclimsl 
as an accident of accidents (fre/i.7rr(e,ua ap/tTrrw/tdrcuid* 
6 . Human progress.—d'lie intinity of woilds 
already nunitiuned implies that ince.ssanlly soim; 
eoiiK! into bein;;, and others perish. 'I'lui Mpieuri'an 
co-.nio;j^ony, which in the main follows tin; liiu's 
lai<l down by Dmnocritns, is most (exactly ^iven 
by Luci (d ins (y, e.). Neither the creation nor tin* 
(hist ruction of woilds is tin* work of I >ivine ayency, 
but both aie merely a product of the eternal motion 
of atoms, of natural laws working iinb'pi'iident ly 
of any plan or purpose. As witli our world at 
large, so witli liuman civilization. d'hat, too, 
is a prodmd of undesigned natuial develojiment. 
Activities oiiginally exercisi'd instinct i\(*ly came, 
in course of time, to he matuied and j)erfected by 
inteih.'ct, and thus all the arts of life were succes¬ 
sively evolved. Intidlect itself is a product of 
Nature, and, in long ag(*s, has acquired, under the 
piessiire of iie('d, its wiiole store of know](.‘dge and 
aptitudes, ddieoiigin of language had given rise 
to tierce discussion. Some sought it in Naturi*, 
others in convimtion. I*ipicurus does not wholly 
accept either view. He trac(;d language* back to 
those instinctive cries, ex[»ressive of emotion, whiidi 
are as purely reflex as a sneeze or (he bark of a 
dog; but he recognized that th(!se cries would not 
b(* everywhere the same, but would vary in ditlerent 
tribes according to varying conditions. Out of 
tliese [irimitive words language gradually developed 
—and mainly by conscious ellort, in order that (he 
meaning of each term used in a local diah*et should 
be quite unmistakable, and intelligible throughout 
the whole tribe. The last terms to be invented 
would, of course, be the names of things which are 
not visible and corporeal. In other woids, language 
is another case where the natural instinctive pro¬ 
duct was shaped under stress of necessity, and 
adajjted to its j)urp(»se by human intellect. 

7 . pcT^ujpa.—The epistle to Herodotus ends with 
a brief summary of the principles regulating tlie 
attitude of Itpicurus in regard to those natural 
Itlienomena which in all ages have excited curi¬ 
osity ami tenor, such as eclipses, comets, tempests, 
and the like. 'I’he general name forsmdi j)h(‘nomena 
is because, with the ex(!e})tioii of earth- 

(piakes, they occur oveihead in the .sky. Weaie 
bound to ludieve, he says, that such evi'iits do not 
occur hy tiui command of any being who enjoys 
bliss and immoitality, i.c., tlu'y are not the work 
ol the gods. \Vheth(*r such Divine interf(‘r(*nce he 
conceived as ]>erpetiuU, and the cause of regularity, 
or as spasuKxiic, and jirodiicdng ahnormal and ii reg¬ 
ular events, the care and anxic'ty im|)hed by it is 
incompatible wdth our notion of pertect bliss, and 
the lucre belii'f in such an inconsistency is enough 
to ))oison our peace of mind. Dur happiness does, 
indeed, depend upon accurate know'balge of the 
most impoitant piinci[)les, and from that sphere of 


physic.s plurality of cause.s or contingency must 
absoIutf'V excluded. But exact knowledge of 
details does not contribute to ha])piness. d'hus in 
astronomy we must learn what the heavenly bodii^s 
n*ally are. On this tioiiit no uncertainty is ])er- 
missihle; we must be quite clear, e.g., that the 
Stoics are wnong in holding them to be orbs of Iik*, 
endowed Avitli life, rea.son, and juiiqiose ; but, w hen 
we come to their risings and settings, their solstices 
and eclipses and the like, exact know ledge on the^e 
points is unnecessary to hajipiness, and, as a fact, 
does not relieve from (error and misgivings the 
experts wdio claim to jiossess it. I’lieir ciiiiositv 
can never he (juite satislii'd. Some things still 
remain unknown, and therefore excite no less 
alarm in the experts than in the ignorant multi¬ 
tude. If our lesearches into celestial plicnomena 
lead us to assume, not a single definite caus(*, but 
a plurality oi jiossibk; causes, each suflicii'iit to 
account for the phenoiiK'non in (juestion, .such a 
result is accurate enough for our ])urj)os(‘, w'hich is 
to ensure our own peace of mind. In such investi¬ 
gation w'e must take account of the various w'ays 
in which analogous jiheiiomt'iia occur within our 
terrestrial expcilencc. Wlu'u we know that a 
giv(‘n eflect can lx; pixxluced in sev(*ial ways by 
several distinct causes, while we are uncertain to 
which of thesi; causes it is to be referred in any 
p.Liticular case, then, if we are sure that the (pies- 
tion wh(*ther it should be referred to cause A or to 
cause B (lo(;s not allect our tranquillity, we need 
not cany the investigation any fuither. flow this 
m(‘th(xl worked is shown in detail in the (‘[dst le to 
Bv'thocles. For each })h(‘nomeuon several alti'i’iia- 
tive ex[)lanati()ns are set down side by side, and no 
pr(*ference is given to any of tlu'si; over the others. 
Niany of (hem are known to have bei'ii put forward 
in all seriousness hy one or other of (lie early 
Iordans—Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, 
Anaxagoras, Metiodoius of (.’hios, and, of course, 
Democritus. 'I'lius the document, })roperly used, 
has its value as a contiibution to the history of 
(freek science. The industry with which all 
puivious explanations arc collected is cr(*ditable, 
and may be set oil’ against the \vi iter’s indillerence 
;is to which of t hem is ti ue, so long as tlu'y dispense 
with the subsidiary a.ssumption of Divim; inti'r- 
ference. Once, inde(*d, the 1 ecord drops its habitual 
tone of impartial neutrality and takes .sid(*s with 
all the ardour of personal conviction. Heraclitus 
had declared the size of the sun to be the bieadth 
<»f a nian’.s f(x>t (Diels, 12 B 3 [I'k 62J). Fpicurus, 
Ignoring the wide divergence of opinion u[)on thi.s 
inteiestirig problem, lays down a similar view 
(Diog. Laert. x. 1 ) 1 ) respecting sun, moon, and 
stars, which are all alike stateil to lx*, in relation 
to u.s, just as large as they ap[)ear, though w'e are 
still left with three alternatives as to the actual 
size, which may be a little larger, a little smaller, 
or j>recis(;ly as large as it appears. The grounds 
of this dogmatic statement, as given in Trepl cpuaeios 
\i. (fr. 81 [Usener]), are that, if the appar(;nt .size, 
the size in relation to us, had diminished owing to 
the distance, the colour or brightness would have 
diminished still more : and this from the supposed 
.analogy of tires se(‘n at a great distanci; upon earth. 

In this summary (lor the two epistles to llc'rodotiis 
:ind Bythocles may be treated as a single wdiole) 
l*q)icurus did not think it worth while to include 
his famous hyjxithesis of atomic d(;clination, or his 
acc()unt of the origin of life, w hile tlu're is only a 
]»a'>sing ref(‘renc(* to such imiiortant to[)i(;s as the 
history of our woihl, and of mankind upon it. 

8 . Theology.—Fiom the foregoing it is abun¬ 
dantly deal that to Ejiicurus the gods are not 
su])erna,tural beings cent idling Nature from out¬ 
side. His(l(‘nialof Divine ]n'ovid('nce and Divine 
interference with the world is iin(j[ualilied. That 
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he Rhould have believed in gods at all is prob¬ 
ably due in part to tlie inlluenec of Deinocritu.s 
{q.v.)y who f)ostulated gigantic long-lived pliantonis 
{5alfxov€<i), powerful for good or ill. The Epicurean 
gods dilhu' from such dai/jiovf^ in three pa-r( iculars. 
(i.) d'hey do not dwell in this or any woild, but in 
the ijitcrmundiff [ixeraKdcrpiLa), or intei spaces between 
world and world, where multitudes of gods and 
goddesses in human form hold converse, (li.) Tliey 
are not divided into Ixmelicent and malelicent 
beings, but aie all alike utterly inditleiamt to 
human inteiests. No henelits arc; to be exj'ecled 
from theur favour, no punishnumts to be dr(;aded 
from th(;ir ang(;r. biec; from all tasks and occupa¬ 
tions, thc'y live solcdy for their own enjoyment., 
(iii.) Thc'v aie not meiely long-lived, but in¬ 
destructible and (‘tcunal. 'riu* juoof of tbcii 
cuxislcmce is tlie universal ]>elicd in them, which 
is dcadared to be no false ojunion, hut a genuine 
preconception {vp^X-qxl/is), whudi cannot have arisen 
exce|»t thiough many ])revious imjirc'ssicjns of go<ls, 
all of thcmi corresponding to an outward reality. 
'I'iius we are bound to think of them as blessc<l 
and eteinal. 'I'o such superhuman csveellence our 
revcuauiec* is due; but mdtluu' players, nor vows, 
nor j)io})hc'cies have any pai t in true pic'ty. 'These 
tlieological dogmas are dcahared to be ju.-t as 
ceitain, just as important in their Icearing upon 
human hapjtiness, as the tundamental principle's of 
)hysics. Ihit tlu'y invoha; a ditheulty whicli 
>atlh;s (‘X])lanat ion. 'The bodies ol the gods, like 
all avyKpiiJtLS, ought to lx* dissoluble by the sej>aia- 
tion ot those atoms which united to form them, 
'idiis diflicuIty is treat(;d by tiu' Epicurean sjteakcu 
in (he. di‘, Dror. (i. xviii. 49, fr. IkVJ [t^semu jj, 

l)ut the passage is the despair of camnnentators. 
According to Eaehelmr, Scott, and (Jiussani, the 
Divim* bodies an* citcunal be('<'iuse continually leno- 
vated by flesh matter, waste and re[>air l»eingecpial 
and (‘o-inst a lit ancons (cf. 6got6T7;res, Aet. I. vii. 34 
(i r. p, 3ti()]), 

9 . Ethics, (o) V'<y('h()h)Cji('((l jtrolrrjomrna. —Be¬ 
fore procec'ding to Ethics, it is con\c'liient to sum 
up the conclusions alic'ady ic'ached w'hich most 
anect our haiipiness. (Joi rc'ct thc'ology rids us of 
fear of tlie gods, by teaching that t h<‘y do not 
interfere; with the order of Nature; correct psycho¬ 
logy rids us of the fear of death, by teaching us 
the true natuie of tlie soul, which is s(‘(‘n to be 
incimipatibh; with immoitality. burtluir, tin* 
stmly of Natuie can alom* t<‘ach us what are the 
true limits of ph'asuie and jtain. A.s we saw, for 
action and comiuct, h'ldings {irdOr]) (ly(' the test, and 
touchstone, as s('n-.e-])ei cep( ion is for knowh'dge 
and opinion. 'I’lieu; aie dehnite limits to the in¬ 
crease of pleasiiu; and ]>ain alike, b'or jdeasure 
they consist in the iemo\al of e\ery painful want. 
^\'he'll this has been attained, ph'asure cannot, be 
Inughtern'd, it can only be \aiied {-rrotKiWeLi'). Ea.in 
also has its limits llxed by Natuu'; the intensity 
of }tain is in inverse ratio to its diiiation. The 
■worst pains bring themselves to a vioh'ut end by 
killing the sullerer outright. Euither, in [tleasuie 
it is lu'cessaiy to distinguish the goa,l fiom the 
Jiat.li winch leads to it. The former is a permanent 
stall' of tramiuillity or rest (^aracJTT^/xariKij ijOovr]) ; 
tlie latter consists in mo\'ement. (fV KLvqjiL), or 
irogiess, or exi'itement. Such movements are 
motive states, as contrasted with tin; permanent 
leace and serenity at which they aim, their object 
icing either to get rid of |)aintut waint or to 
vary tin* pleasure which ensues upon its ri'inoval. 
Soiiilaily, tlieie aie two sorts of desiies, the hist 
natural and neci'ssary (^caocai Kai dvayKauu), aiming 
at the ri'iiioval of alf j>ain, the second natural but 
not neci'ssary (yccnxat Kai ovk duayKaiai) ; and tliesi* 
latter may be prompted hy the false opinion that 
phiasure can be heightened, not merely varied. 


when all jiain has iieen removed. This would ex¬ 
plain preference for luxurious over simple fare, 
which Ixpicurus holds to be a mistake. Lastly, the 

[uiisiiit of tluit which atloids no pleasuu* at all_ 

the misi'r's lova* of gold, the compieioi's lov(' of 
glory—is a thiial class of (h;sires, m'lllu'i natuial 
nor necessaiy, and entirely based u[)on false 
opinion. This [isychological view, that tlu'ie aie, 
two species ot pleasure, is in sharp contrast with 
the doctiine of tin; (’yrcnaics {q.v.), who held that 
fdcasure is always a stati; of motion, and lu-nce 
denie<l that the painless slate, of rest is pleasnie at 
all. Another point on which Ixpicunis is at issm; 
witli the ('uenaics is the eompaiison of mental 
W'itli hodily pleasures. As to origin, the Cyrenaics 
pointed to ei'rtain mental jtleasures and pains as 
not derivi'd fiom 1 he body (1 )i()g. La(;rt. ii. 89, fr. 
451 [Usi'iierj). Ejucurus held that all menial 
pleasuie is dei ived Irom a,ml lelated to the liodily 
pleasuH's of seii^i', alliiimng, in a much cited 
passage, that a))ait 110 m these latter he liad no 
idea whaKo('\,-r of the meaning of gooil {ib. 
X. 0, Ir. ()7 [Usenerjk As to lehitive intensity, 
the (’yreiiaics juonoum'd nnlu'sitatingly for the 
fileasuH's and pains of tlu* body. I'ijucurus con¬ 
tended iliat mental ph-;L'-uic e.xU'iids to jiast and 
luhire objects, while hodily ph'asure is conlim;d to 
the pi<‘ -cnt. East ple.isuies stored in the nii'inory 
eontin. c to he enjoyed ; ami, rcinforcc'd hy them, 
cv('n i(.rhh' present pleasuu; can out weigh gu'ater 
prc'-ent pain. .Again, an assuu'd ho])e and eonli- 
deni. am leip.'it ion ot the fut nre is a similar make¬ 
weight on the side of jileasine. On these; grounds 
he U'xeises I lu' decision of the Cyrenaics, ami pro¬ 
nounces t.hat iiK'iital pl(';isuu's, although th(;y 
nu'K'ly mirror in the laculty of thought the bodily 
ph'a. ines of .sense', neve'rtlieless exe'eeel them in 
intensity as well as m lange. 

(5) Tbe end of avtion .—In his theory of life and 
e-emdue't (TUfpt Ejticurus starts (as did Bentham 

leeiig after limi) freiiii the })rine;iple that pleasure 
ami jiain are the se)h‘, the einly possible, nieitives 
feu' our ae-tions. 'This follows freun enir physical 
constitution. 'That pain must he avoieieei and 
ph'asure pursued is a elictum as plainly eviel(;nt aa 
that lire is liot and ice ceild. Intelnal se;nse 
gnarante'cs the; one, external })orce;}>tion tlio other, 
and e'ach in its eiun sphe'ie; is a vallel eriteiieui. 
All experiem-e coriliims this; eveiy animal as yet 
uneoriupteel by false eijunion naturally ami in- 
stim‘ti\ely pursue's pleasure, and seeks to ward e»tf 
pain. It all euir striving, willing, ami a' ting thus 
reflate to pleasure anel pain, we may call pleasure 
the highest good, and pain the weirst evil, where 
hy geioel we; mean simply the end sought fe)r its own 
sake;, whie'.h is ne;ver a me'ams to se)niething else;. 
(_>r, as .1. S. Mill ])uts it, what lietter ]>re)e>f e;an he 
aehlne'e'el tliat a thing is d(;siiable; llian tlie fact that 
it isdesire;d? Epie-urean elhie.s i.s tlius seen te> he 
a syste'TU of e'goistic heelonisin, in which the* maxi¬ 
mum pl(;asure of the agent, after due subtrae tion 
e)t {lains, is the sui»re;me stamlard. 'Ehus peace eif 
minel anel liody, or the health eif the e>ntire man, 
IS the only tine; and iie'rmanent satislae*tie)n in 
which all 'iniiK>r ami suhenelinate aims aie em- 
hiaceel. Ib'a'-.em enables us te) le)r(;see anel take 
inte) ace'ouut ( lie* e'einse'ejuene'cs, ple;asui able eir jiain- 
tul, wliieli folleiw Iremi our actie)ns, sei that we 
.som(;timcs choe»N(; pu'sent j>ain in pre'tcrcnce; tei 
jdeasuie*, hccaiue hy so eloing we ensuie* a gTe‘ate;r 
pleasuie latci on. Eor, tliongli, cemside-red in 
itself, e*,very pleasuu; is a ge)od, and a.grceahlo 
{oUfiov) to liiiman natnic, yet met all aie to he 
chosen indiscuminately. Neir are all pains te> bo 
avoiele;el, altlieuigh pain is always an evil, and alien 
[dWbrpKn') Ie) our constitution, feir their atter-ellce'ts 
may he saliitaiy. It is necessaiy, before acting, 
to measure or weigh the coriseejuenccs, [ileasuralde 
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and painful, one aj::ainst the other, lieason will 
choose and avoid, u]:)on a sober calculation of the 
maxiniuin pleasure attainable, after subtractin<j: 
whatever pain is involved in and consequent upon 
its attainment. 

(e) The L'lrturs.—To the end thus delined, the 
virtues are related as indisjx'nsable means. No 
one can live ])](‘asan(ly who does not live j»nidenlly, 
honourably, and justly; and, eonver.sely, no one 
W’ho lives prudently, honouiably, and justly can 
fail to live jdeasantly. At the .same time, apait 
from thi.s ndation to the end, the \ ii t ues are worth- 
less ; and h^pieurus was not slow to ridicule the 
absolute and unconditional value which the Stoics 
clainu'd for morality hoynwfuin) as an end in 

its(dt. If this molality has nothin;^' to do with 
)Ieasiiit', what, he asks, can it stand for, unless it 
le the objh'ct of [) 0 })ular ajiplause {j)(}/)n/(iri /(unt 
qloridsu)>i : ('ic. de Fin, ii. 15, 4S, fr. b!) [lhs<merj)? 
"It was (‘asy for him to show the utility of thiee of 
the cardinal virtues. I'rudenee {(Pp6i'')]ais), tlu* loot, 
of all the other virtues, teaches what is to be 
soii; 4 ht and what to be avoided ; 'remperanee 
(eyKpdrcia), that we must not be siMluei'd from a 
prudent choice by the bait of a jdeasuie known 
to entail painful conseipienee.s. 'I'he function of 
(ajura;^o* is to keej) us lirm ayainst those fears of 
the ^od.s, of death, and of jaiin which (ppovi-jais ha.s 
proved to be puoundless. Hut the case is dilleient 
with the social virtue of Justice, and the iliities 
which by it a man o^ve.s to his rndydibours. How- 
are we to prove that honesty i.s the best policy 
How can uisinterested conduct be justilical in a 
system which makes selfdove llu^ mother of all 
virtues? For, if it is a psycholo;.,u'<*al tiuth that 
all men by instinct and reason jmistHi their own 
deasiire and avoid their own jiain, all duties must 
)e self-rc;^nardin;^n 'I’he e<,^oistie etlbit of eveiy 
indiviilual competes with that of every other. 
yVoain, >\'hat makes actions just, and w'hy does 
Kpicunis ('Ujoi/i obedience to tlu^ rules of justice*? 
He holds (hat injustice is not in itself an evil, and 
that, in the state of nature, man was ju'cslatory. 
Hut he is no longer in the state of nature; 
Epicuru.s, like Hobbes and Hurm!, assumed a social 
comtiact, which, once made, is ever afterwards 
bindino, Ihit why should the wdse man observe 
thisc-ornpact if lui lind seciet injustice pleasant and 
profitable? Hecause he can never be sure that he 
will not b(‘ found out. If he escapes detection by 
his fellow^-men, there remains the fear of Divine 
venpmance, which, even if j<roundless, does more to 
disturb man’s peace of mind than tlui fruits of in¬ 
justice to promote it. That such motives do not 
wei^^h w ith criminals is iirelevant; we are dealing 
now' with the wise and prudent man. fn his 
judj^nicnt, compliance with the demands of justii^e, 
honour, and etpiily is a small firice to pay for a 
})leasant life, or rather a modmate piemium to 
ensure it. As thin^^cs are, throupdi justice and 
equity w'e j^^ain the j^oodwill, love, ami su|)port of 
our fidlow-men, wdiich contribute so much to make 
us happy. Thus Epicurus first stated the utili¬ 
tarian defence of justice. It.s rules are wisely 
framed to procure for each the maximum of 
pleasure, b) adjust conflicting^ interests with the 
minimum of friction ; but, if all men were shrewd 
enou;;h to see this nnd profit liy it, law's would no 
longer be needed. 'Their present function is rather 
to jirotect the wise from sufTering injustice than to 
deter them from committing it. 

(d) Friendship .—Whereas the Stoics saw in 
justice and philant.hroyiy the bonds which hold 
society togetlier, Huicurus augured the happiest 
results from the voluntary association of friends. 
We must make friends, as we must obey the laws, 
because without them we cannot live sahdy and 
fearle.ssly, and therefore cannot live jileasantly. 


We promote our own hapjiiness by conferring 
Itemdits on our fiiends; it is sweeter to give than 
to leceive {rb eu iroidu fjOibr iari rod iv Trdo-yeti'; 
Hint, ‘non iio^.sc sua\iter vivi secundum K.': 15, 
p. I0t)7^g fr. 544 [Hscuer]). When an admission 
apparently so compromising to egoi^m is once 
made, it is easily pushed further ; it is, therefore, 
not .surprising *(o be told that we should make 
.sacrifices for friends, and even undergo the greatest 
iiardships on their behalf. In all ages the .school 
was famous for the devoted frieiidshijis of w'hicli it 
could boast. 

10 . Fate and free will.—Tbe eiustle to Meiueceus 

clo.ses with the lofty claim that the man who fol¬ 
lows its precei»t.s will live the life of a god upon 
eaith. At eva'iy moment the pleasures he enjoys 
far outweigh his pains ; his future is s(*cure ; even 
on the rack he will be happy ; give him bread and 
water, and he will not fall short of Zeus in enjoy- 
ment. The Stoics made promises no h's.s e\- 
ti.‘i\agant, and hqucuius could not allbrd to lx? 
o\itdone ))V his rivals. Hut he dilicie<l tiom them 
fundamentally in his view of the future. ^ The 
Stoics retained the doctrine of natuia.l lu'cessity as 
I.aid <iown by I limiuci it us, (bat all events are 
eqimlly det('rmiiied, ami linked togiqli^n in one 
unending scuii's of caiisi's and cllccts; that the 
fuluie is thus inevitably fixed, and could c.on- 
ceiv.ably be foretohl with complet<‘ accuracy at any 
point in the s(tics. Ej)i(‘nrus i*d)clled against this 
doctiine. 'The ]»ast, he ;idmittcd, w as determined, 
but m»t the future. So tenaci(nis w'as he of this 
di.stinction, that he w'ould not allow tiui validity ot 
a di.sjunclivi! ))ioposition relating (ti the futuri*, 
.such as: ‘Ileimaichus will eitln'r b(> aliv(‘or not 
ahv<i to-morrow.’ He was aliaid (Cic. i/e Fidu, x. 
‘Jl, fr. 57b [I ■seller]) (hat in gianting (his he w'ould 
be gianting by imj)lication (hat all events are 
nrce-^.sarily (h'b'irnim'd. IJis ow'ii vii'W' is that 
some things happen by chance, and some are iliie 
to human agency {h dTrci A bk wap' 7;/xds : 

Diog. Laert. x. 153, p. 65 [Usener]), where the 
context show's that dwd '‘•■'ih '^^p’ T/gds must 

imi»ly some sort of sjiontaneity and free will. 'This 
is ;i direct denial of Heuci[>pus’ maxim, ou5d 
p.drpi' yiutrai. With ])ointed albisiiJii to Leucippus 
and Democritus, Ti[)i(‘urus exclaims that it would 
be better to believe the tales about the gods than 
to beconui the slaves of the inexorable Fate of t.lio 
[ihysicists {^wei KpeiTTor ip> rip w(pi 0(ujr p.vOip Kara- 
KoXovOur t) Tij tCov (pvaisCcv elp.api.dvri bovXtveiv : ih, 154 , 
p. G5 [Usener]). 'To what limilntions this doctrine 
of contingency was subject is not known ; but it is 
very imjirobable that,it was cairied as far as 
(iuyau {L(i Morale d'Fpic. ch. ii.) supposed. See 
also LucKK'i'ltis. 

Litkrati UK.— Voll. Here., let scries, ‘iiid series, 

1S(V2-IS7(1, Nnjilcs, also 0\f(ir<l, lS‘2‘l-2;'> ; H. Usener, h'pi cure a, 
r^s7, ‘ iq>ik. SclnitUn anf Stem,’ in lih. Mas xlvii. 
[ISjr.:) ; Th. Gomperz, ‘ Die lu*rc. Rollcn,’ in Zeitsrhr. /, 

(/. osterr. (iynin. xvii. (IShC) ‘Ncuo Hruch.sLiu'ko 
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EPIPHANY. —'This is the name usually given 
to the Christian feast held on January bth. The 
early history of the feast is oliscure, hut it certainly 
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was generally observed by a.D. 3‘25, and was 
nrobably not yet universal in 311. This is shown 
W the evidence of the Arians and the Donatists. 
The Arians appear to liave celebrated the feast, 
for Greg. Naz. says that in 372 the Arian Kinj)eror 
Valens visited the church at C<x\sarea in Cappadocia, 
and sharc<i in the C[»ijtliany feast.^ Consideririg 
the inti'iisity of feeling between Arians and 
Orthodox, it is extremely imixobable that eitlier 
party would have accej)t(‘d a feast which had be(* 7 i 
introduced by the other (cf. also IJsener, ‘Weih- 
nachtsfest,’ }>. ll)2f.). Tlius it is probable that the 
Epiphany fieist belonged to the .services of the 
undivided ('hnrch, and, theiadore, must have been 
introduced before 325. On the other hand, it can 
scarcely have been universal before 311, when the 
Donatists broke away from the (dhurch ; for 
Augnistiiie in [ireaidiing about the h>pi|diany com- 

f lained that tln^ Domatists did not <‘elebrate it.^ 
t is not probable that the Donatists abandoned 
any establi^lu'd tdiristian custom, and it snems, 
therefore, to be almost certain that the h^pi))hany 
was introduci'd after their schism ; but., of cours<‘, 
the jiroof is stringent for Africa only ; and, although 
it justiliiis the view t hat the feast was not generally 
observed before 311, it does not exidude the pos¬ 
sibility that it was celebrated in some chui< lies 
at an eailier period, d'his possibility is, ind. (si, 
turned to certainty by a udermice to the t^pijibaiiy 
in the Marfi/rhun ot Thilip of lb‘raclea (f 3nij, 
an<l by the statement in Ammiarius that, when 
Julian was in Vienne in Gaul, he visite<i the churi h 
at the Epijdiany.^ 

Some writers have (]Uoted the homily of llijijio- 
lytus, ety ra dyca Oe.o(pdi'ia, as a [tioof that the Kjii- 
phany existed in Koine in tlie middle of the 3rd cent.; 
out tliis evidence must jirobably be abandoned. It 
is very doubtful whctlnu- this tract belongs either 
to Tlij)p<dytus, to the West, or to the 3id centui y. 
Internal evidence shows that it was moie jirobably 
a sermon delivi'red at the bajttism of some distin¬ 
guished person in the hkistern Church, and probably 
in the 4th century. It may have been at the feast 
of the Epiphany; this is probable not only on 
internal evidence but also because the Epiphany 
was a favourite day for ba].)tisni.‘‘ 

Still earlier is the (n idence of Clem. vVlex., who 
states that the Kasilidians observed the feast of 
tlie Kaptisni on Jan. G,® but his words semn 
distinctly to imply that the feast was not obsmvrd 
in Catholic circle's. The evidence for the ceh'bra- 
tiun of the feast among (Jnosfics is, tlieiefong 
about a century earlier t han that for its existi'iice 
among Catholics. 

As was .shown in art. Cllui.‘^TM as, it is certain 
that in the luist Jan. 6 was the feast of the 
Nativity as well as that of the Kapti^rn, and it is 
])robable, though not quite so certain, (hat the 
same is true of the West. Ibit in the 4th and 5th 
centuries Dec. ‘25 was gradually adopted as the 
feast of the Nativity, and uUimatcly became 
universal, excejit in Armenia, 

The history of the feast on ,Tan. G after the 


1 eiy yap rb lepbr /xerd ndcrr]<; riji nepl avror bopi»</>opia?, 

TjV yap ripcpa tojV Ka'i d9poicripo^, KO-'i TOi> Aaou p.fpO? 

yfvopci'o<; 07 'T </>9 d<j>i>iriovTaL rrjv K.r.k. (Urcj^', iSaz. Or. 

xliii. W1 |i. .SI'S'*, cd. Jlcned ]). 

- ‘Mento islum diciii Mun(]uain nobiscinn harretici Doii.itistfxe 
ccU'l)rare voliioriinl, (jnia nec UTiitatem ainant, lie*' orifiilali 
ecclesiae, <|na apparuit ilia Stella, eoniinunK .uit; no.s autfin 
maiDfcstationeni domini et salvatoris iiostn lesti (.’liriui, «iu.a 
pninitiaH xciiti\nn delibavit, in unilale ^^^entiinn eelel)i etiius ’ 
(Aug'. Senti ‘.iO'i, 2 [v. 9 in'-]). 

^ ‘ Feriarum die quani celebranteH inense ianuario Cnnstiam 
Epinhaiiia dictitanf (Aininiaiius, xxi. 2. 6 ) 

4 See 11. Achelis, Til xvi. 4, p. 21()(T. ; 1\ BatifToI, HH, 1&9S, 
p. ; N. Uonwetsch.in PlitJ3\h\. 130; Harnaek, ('hronol. 

Ii!2l7f.'’ . , . 

8 ot irrb WaaiKti^ov Kal rov ^an-Tto-fiaroy avrov np/ i)p^pav 
eopra^oeo-i, npoSLayvKTfpevnvTfcduayuJxret . . . ircvTtKaiSeKaTrjv 
rod Tvfit pTp'by, S’ av Tr}i' iySeKariqi' rov avrov fx.r]V 0 f [t.e. Jail. 

6 or Jan. 10 ] (Strain, i. 21). 


acceptance of J)ec. ‘25 for tlie Nativity is not quite 
tlie same in the East as in tlie West. In the East 
it rtmiained the fi'.ast the llaptism, as may he 
seen, apart from the liturgical anangi'im'nts for 
the day, from the sermons of the Eastern Church 
Fathers, and from the hymns. But in the West 
it came to he ehiclly associated with the visit of 
tlie Magi to l>(‘thleliem, though the connexion 
wuth the Baptism was never entirely foigotti'ii ; in 
addition to tins, the rnn.acle of C^'iiia w’as a'^^ociated 
with the feast, and later tlu're was a teiidcm'y to 
regard it as a eelehint ion of all manifestations of 
the J)ivine nature oi Chiist, 

So far there i.s noiloiibt. The probleims which 
arise are : (1) Was .Ian. G originally a fi'ast of two 
vlistinct events, the Nativity and the Baptism, or oi 
one only ; and if the lattor, what was the course 
of its developiiK'nt ? (‘2) Why was Jan. 6 chosen 
as a .spe<-ial fca-t, npnit fioin the question as to 
wliich event, wa.'^ < ('l('l)i ated on it? 

I. The original character of the feast of Jan. 6 
and its modification. — I'ln'rc is no suilicientevidonce 
to justity a conl.'dent answer to this (piestion. 
W Imf is clear is that in the 4t.h cent., in Con¬ 
stantinople, Antioch, vMexandria, ami jirobahly 
ol.vi'w licnq before Dec. ‘25 was .-iccejited as the date 
of the Nativity, Jam G was (discrved as tlui feast 
bot b of the N ill ivity and of the Ibiptism. Jerusalem 
ollcis a possible exception. Here it is quite j'lain, 
from the e\jdence ot Silvia, that Jan. G was a feast 
of the Nativity ; it is less certain wdietlier it was 
atso a b'.ist of the Baptism. The rcsearidu's of 
E. C. ('<»nybeare (at present unpublished) (end to 
show that the Armenian rites, which combine the 
Ba[)tism and tlie Nativity, represent a comhinat,ion 
of a Jerusalem rile celehrating t lie Nativity, and 
a (Tieek (Alexandrian, or Antiochene?) rite cele¬ 
brating the Baj'tism, 

Now’, it is toli'iably j'lain that in connexion 
with the doctrinal controversies of the 4th and 
5th centui ies there w’as a ti'iidency to empha¬ 
size the Nativity and distinguish it from the 
l>a{)tism, ami that this was one of the reasons 
which le<l to the establishment and exaltation of 
a Hcjiaiate feast on Dec. 25. 'bo go farther is 
diflicult. The points which stand out are that in 
the West the feast came l.o be connected wilb tlie 
Magi, and that Jerusalem, whicb, if we are to 
(rust Macarius, bad originally c('l('brated the 
Baptism on Jan. G, jiartially or coinjiletely changc'd 
tlie chaiacter of the fea.st and conma-ted it with 
th(i Nativity. So far did this go that Epiphaiiius 
not only niaintains that Jan. G is tlu; date of the 
Nativity, lait says that a ditl'cri'nt date, Nov. 8, 
was that of the Baptism.^ (ihvioiisly tlu'.se clianges 
were made bci-ausi* tlie Church was contcmliiig 
with some disput.od doctrine (‘oncerning the lhij»tism 
of (Jhrist, and desired to excludes it, or tlie danger 
of it., from the celebration of the I'ipipiuLny. 'blie 
(‘xact proof is dillicult to obtain, in tlie ab-i'nce ot 
any direct slatenn'iit; but there are enough in- 
direi-t albmioiis to sliow that, the dangi'r w'as the 
doctrim* that Jesus liecame Divine at the Baptism 
rather than at the Nativity, or that lie obtaiiK'd 
regeneration through baotisin in the saine maniu'r 
as CJiristiaiis. d’lie ovidmice for this view is too 
scattered to be given in tull. The following must 
serve as an indication of its character. 

Among the corresj)ond('nce of Leo (440-481) there 
is a letter to the Sic'ilian bisbons (no. IS), and it is 
clear from his jirotiists that tnere was in Sicily a 
tendency to ri'gaul the baptism of Jesus as liaving 
conveyed the same grace to Him, and having home 
the sameiuqiort for Him, as the bajitism of In'lievcis 

1 /cal tlianTi<rOri h’ toj 'lopSavYj nora/xtS, tm TpiaKoaTtp rrei rr/*; 
avrov ivadpKov ytvi'fjueo)^, TOvrtrrTt Kord A iyi'Trrioi/? Wih'p 
SuiStKary], tTpo tiSuii' TiOfpftpLUii/ (Pcindrion 61 , od. Llindorf, iL. 

482 ir.) 
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conveys to and bears for them. The vi<,mur wit. 
whicli [.iCO protects shows that this doctrine e.\i.‘^t(*< 
in Sicily. It is also not ini probable that a siniila 
feolin;; underlies Pojie Siricius’s letter to liiinonn 
of Tairacon in oSa, in \vhi(:h he firotests a^oiins 
the custom of baptism at the Kpipliany. Mori 
delinihi traces of this type of heresy may la? fonii' 
in vai'ioiis homilies on the hiipiphany, amon;^ th 
Spurid of Aiieiistme, Ambrose, and Maximus. It 
psendo'AuLiii'-tiiie l.Sti, for ins(;m(,-c, the writcJ 
says: ‘ Ja't iis c(‘lebiat(‘ ('hiist's baj>ti^m, keepini. 
^vatcli o\cr oiir pimly; ia‘caus(‘ (his is tic 
reycneiation ol Cliiist and a stren^theninjj: of on 
faith.’ It IS (lilliciilt to deline i(-s exact, limits, bn 
there is no doubt that (he \ iew, nltimati'ly derived 
from early Adop(,ianist sources, linden(sl on for a 
lon^" tilin', (hat Jcsus was in some s('nse regenerate, 
or even (hat He hf'came Christ, in the Ha[)(ism, 
and that this hen'sy necessitated I he ('llorts of the 
('lunch so to handle the feast that its lnaeti<‘al 
exjilanation should beexclndeti. Hence, csjiecially 
in t/n: ycnniTH'hoiiiiin's of Au;j:ustinc, the Kpiphany 
is |l('.•l(('d as f)iiniai'jly tlie cclebiation of the 
coniin^-^ of (he Mayi, and not of the Baptism. 

2 . Tlie original choice of Jan. 6. —'I'he solution 
of this jiroblem is unattainable at ju'csent. ddie 
fact which stands out is that, the eailiest (‘vich'uce 
for the. fc'ast. is that of the Basilidians. We have 
every ri'ason for believing that these Cnostics were* 
syncietistic in tlu'ir nu'thods, and tins draws 
attention to a stoiy in Kjdphanius {Pananun 51) 
as to the feast whicli used to be* lu'ld in .Vh'xandria 
in the Koreion, or ri'inph* of Koie, on Jan. b. He 
says th.it on tlie ('ve of that day it was the cnstoiii 
to ^peiid the night in singing and attending to the 
images of the gods. v\t dawn a descent was imule 
to a, ci y|)t., and a wooden image was In ought up, 
wliicli had the sign of a cross, and a star of gold, 
marki'd on liands, knei's, and head. 'I’iiis was 
carried round in procession, and then taken hack 
to the crypt; and it was said that this was done 
because ‘the Maiden’ had givi'ii biith to ‘the 
Aeon.’ With this may b«i eom[uire<.l the statement 
of Maerobiiis (i. 18. 9.) : 

‘Sol uc jiarviilus videtur hieuiah solstilio, 
prof( null e.\ adylo diu cerla quod tunc l>revissiino die \eluti 
pars iiM ot mfans videalur,’ 

and the statement in Cosmas Indico[)leustes {PG 
xxxviii. 464) : 

TavTTjy ^you tKiraXoL Se t^I' eoprriv ’KAXTjie? KaO' 7)1/ 

«t<!Aou(^to Kara to ^xeaoi'VKTLOu tv aSi’Tot? riaiv ujrttatpyo^ctt'oi 
oOtv t’Cor'Tt? CKpa(^oy ’ 17 rrapULi-o<; tTttctv, <tv^> i .gt?. 

It is possible that (Josmas himsell lx lieves (bis to 
be Dec. 25, but, as In^ refeis to lipipbanius, it is 
not improbable that it was leally .lam 6. In this 
connexion the usual name for the li]>ii»liauy in 
(Jreck, i] 7g4fpa ru’c (pd)Twi', obtains a ru'w importance 
(se(* hirther F. (dumoiit , ‘ Le Nalalis Invieti,’ in 
CAJJIL, 1911). 'I’he existence of a heathen feast 
of this kind would alloui am})l(' explanation of (In' 
grow I h of a similar Christian l(‘a,st, eilhei by way 
of s\ uenAism oi of rivalry ; and a more or less 
Doeelieor Ado[dianist form ot ('In isl ianity would 
naturally U'yiaid the Baptism as the sjnritiial 
birth of Chi ist. 

Aiiotln'i' line of possibility is cTnitained in (In* 
constant (‘oiinexion ot Fjiijihany with the rite* ot 
‘ Blessiiig tlie AVatcis.’ In the eailiest S\nae, 
Co[)tie, Ainieiiian, and Cre(‘k Fj>iphany rites 1 here 
is aeeieniony of conseeiatiiig wal<*r, u.snally that, 
of the local liver, bir baptism. 'Fhere is reason (o 
think that this lepreseiits an origuially p:igan 
custom. Accoi (ling to C|)ipha.iiins [Pitiutrion u\), 
there was in Al(*xandria a Icstival called 
(see F. (diabas, Cc Guh'lulr 'icr drs jum-s faslcs rt 
n4;/b,v/c.v (h- /’o//7/hc GjUpli'Oinr, Faris, 1879, J>. ()!)). 
d’iiis festival was <jn 'Tybi 11 (Jan. 6), and it was 
tin.* enstom to draw' water and store it Ix'cause of 
I hi' espi'C'ial merit Avhich it t lu'ii aeqnin'd. .\ri-tid<'s 


Klietor in the 2 nd eenf. also mentions (his custom, 
though he does not specify tlie date. He also 
states that the w'ater used to be exported for use 
abroad, and that—unlike all other water—it was 
supposed to improve with age, like wine [Onit. ed. 
Oxlord, 1730, li. 573 [p. 341J and 612 [p. 36lj). 
Fpiplianins goes still tiirtber, and says (loc. cit.) 
that the water actually became wine; and he 
conin'cts (Ins fact with the cclebiation of tlie 
miracli* of Cana at the Fpipbariy. It is also 
probable (hat this custom was not con lined to 
Frivpt or the Nile; Jipii»hanius goes on to sCate 
tlnit at that season many fountains turned to wine, 
d’liere was at (Abyia in Caria a fountain of this 
soit, and another at Cerasa in Araliia. Fniplianiiis 
had actnally drunk of the fountain at Ciliyia. Jn 
Koim* libations weie made by the priest of Isis 
with Nile water; and Flutareli tells ns that the 
water which u.sed to be carried Ix'tore the priests 
in pioc(*s.sion w'as in some sense an ellluence of the 
god himself {Gr [s. et Usir. 36 ; cf. also Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ed. Sylbnrg, p. 634). 

B(*birui all these enstoms there is probably 
gliongli it is seaicely susceptible of [noot) an 
aneient belief to the ('H’ect that at the turn of the 
year water was especially dangerous, owing to 
evil spirits ; and that it Ix'eame jnotiitioiis once 
more wdien the sun iiad begun deal ly to lengthen 
ills day. lA'cn to the jiresent day the 0 o[)tic 
cab'iidar (pnbli.shed in 1878 at the IC'hidi Printing 
Allice in AlexaTidna by A. Moiirbs) issues a wani¬ 
ng not todiink water from the river on 'Tyln 5 
(and it is ix-tter not to do so a whole month 
[irevionsly), hut on 'l'\hi 9 the ble.ssing of Heaven 
lesci'iids on the river, ^ 

Piol»alily nothing will in tin' end throw' so much 
ight on the oiigiti ot tlie lipijiliany feast, ami also 
•n that of l>aptism, as a gi'iieral study ot the 
nimitive l>elie( of the conni'xion lietween water, 
he spirit world, and the cycle of the sun. 

LriKUATURK.—H. Usener, Reluji<)n!^(jeschichtl. ISitersuch- 
un<ien, i. ‘ I Cih \S ciluiai'lit sfest,' ilorm, IbS'.l, -’1910; F. de 
Laj.'.arcle, M itt he Uuni/en, lssi-91, iv.211 If, Tlicreiu 

a MiliKihlo arli<9o in PHhJ'i v. 414-417 tv Caspar!; but much 
iiort.' may be twpccled if, or when, Coiiytx arc’s collection of 
naleiial IS pubhslxxi. KlIlSOPI* LaKE. 

EPISCOPACY.—The term ‘ episcofiaey ’ is 
ised in the present article to di'iiote that system 
f the Cliiirch in which bishops (in the oidiriary 
lodern sense of the word ‘ hisho])’) 1111 the ollices 
on w liich thecontinm'd life of the Cinirch deiiends. 

I. New Testament.— In the N T the word 
bishop’ (^7rt(TA07ros') is used to denote the same 
illicer as the w'ord ‘ presbyter ’ ( 7 r/ 7 f(j/:ti'/re/)os). See 
I'lt where Paul, in diiecting d'itus to appoint 
ineshyteis in eveiy city, and describing those who 
Lie lit to he inx'sliytei s, says: ‘ l^'or one wImj is a 
l>islioji must he hlaim'h'ss, as Cod’s steward,’ thus 
using the woral ‘ bishop ’ to apply to (lie person w lio 
has hc('ii called ‘presbyter' immediately before; 

I’ll P, I 'I'i 3‘'^'\ wlu'ie bishops and (h'aeons are 
rn'iitioiK'd side by side without any lelerence to 
ll(''^l)ders, and wheie tlie [»assages w'oiild jilainly 
lemaiid some nn'iitioii of (he pix'shyteis if they 
veie dilh'iciit from the bishops; Ac 2 U'^-w’here 
hose des( 11 bed in tho nai iati\'e as the pri'shyteis 
if the rliuich ale ad(lres-,<'<l hy I’aul as bishops (ef. 

Iso 1 P 5‘-in dHt and KV text, where ‘exeieis- 
iig (In* oflie<* ot bishop’—^TreTAOTroecres—is used tor 
hose w ho an* addi essed as presbyters; Imt ICVdii 
iid \V 1! omit). A eoiiifiarison of these pa.ssages 
lloid.s ndcijuate evidence that in (he N'l' the 
(uiMs ‘lnslio[»’ and ‘presbyter’ are used inU'r- 
liangeaiily.-' d'he use ol tlie word ‘bishop’ in 

1 0\Mii(.; lo the i of calendar, the eqiin aleiice of the 

oiitlis is flow diHcK nl, and Tybi 9 — Jan. lb, but Lius is, as it 
ere, only a model ji aeeideiit. 

- Aa’xifist (his, see von Weiz.srtcker (li. .T2d-3.3J, Erifr. (r.), who 
stiio; in-In- till’ terms; and Hort (])p. 190-194), \\ ho rof,n'tdH 
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the NT then does not itself denote the existence 
of episcopacy in NT times. 

It remains to inquire whether there are other 
indications to show tliat e})i,scopacy existed. Of 
such indicji,lions there are the iollowin^^: (1) the 
position and work of the A])osth;s ; (ii) the sn^}j:es- 
tions about (lie jiosition of James, the laud’s 
‘ brother,’ at .lerusalem : see Ac 12*^, wliere I'eter 
directs that Ins release from [irison be announc,e<l 
to ‘James and to the br(‘,thien’; 15'^* where 
James appears to Ixi repr(‘.sented as having; jire- 
sided at (la; Council of .Jerusalem C where 

the st.atenu'ut about Paul, that he ‘ went in ’ ‘ unto 
.James ; and all the presbyters were then present,’ 
shows that .lames was then presidin^^^ in Ibechuieh 
at Jerusalem; Cal 2^, where Paul, rideirin}.^ to 
Jerusalem, mentions .James befoui Peder as well as 
before John, c.onlrary to the usual order in th(‘ NT; 
(3) the rule of (he Apostolic delegates 'rimothy 
and Titus at Ephesus and (h'ete : see the Pastonil 
Epistles, pns'<iin ; (4) (Jie use of the laying on of 
hands as a link in the ministiy by the origin.al 
Ajiostlcs and Paul and the A))ostobc d(d<igate 
'rirnothy ; st^e Ac 6^, where the sevam men of good 
rejiort were ordained by the Atiostles laying their 
hands on tluun with juayer; 1 d'i 4’^^, 2 Ti I'’’- 
where Paul refers t,o'rimothy having beiui ordanieil 
7Vith t/ie arro/np(t7}i77ind o/the laying on of i he 
hands of the presbytery (/x^rd iTnO^oeLos tCjv x^Apliv 
Tov TrpcaiSvTtpiov], but Ag //((’(oi.'i of the laying on ol 
his h.ands (6td rps tQv -x^fApCov p.ov) I 'I'i 

w’liere Paul urgi's 'timothy no(, to lay hands 
liastily on any on<i ; •* (f)) the appointment of pies- 
byters by Paul and Parnahas in the churches of 
Asi.a Minor, whelJier, as analogy makes more [irob- 
abhg by the laying on of hands or by some other 
method : sc'e Ac l4'-’'h These indications point to 
the rule tind (he exereJse of ordaining power on 
the jiart of otlicers of a higher onler than the 
j)reshy(ers and corresponding to the bishops of 
later (ime.sA 

2 . Early Church. —There is very cle.ar evidence 
that in Asia Minor the government of the (Jiurch 
was episcojial, and episcop.acy was regarde<l as 
necessary from, at any ra((*, the b(*ginning of the 
‘2nd century. Ignatius of Antioch, writing about 
the yi'ar 110, ex])resscs himself in terms which im¬ 
ply that he did not know of recognized Christian 
bodies anywhere without bishops, and that he re¬ 
garded the lat((!r as neci'ssary to the existence of 
the Church. lie says that, apart from hishojis, 
presbyters, and deacons, ‘ there is not even the 
name of a Church’ TouTiA)v iKKXrjaia ov KctX- 

elrai). He nders to the necessity of bishops, (1) 
that there may be a emitre of unity for iliscipline 
and pr.ayer, (2) that the bishop may he the rej»r(u 
sentative of Christ and of God, and (3) that, the 
Eucharist may be securely, and Baptism and other 
rites lawfully, administered. 

' Be careful, therefore, to observe one Eucharist . . . there ia 
one altar, as there is one bislioj) to^^ether with (he nreahytery 
and the dea('ons iny follow-Hervruits ’ ; ‘ Let that be held to be 
a valid Eucharist wIikPi ih under the liishop or one to 

whom he shall have committed it'; ‘ It is not lawful apart from 

the word ‘ bishop' not as denoting an office, hut as simply mean¬ 
ing generally one uho is in a position of oversight. 

1 Against this, see Hort, pp. 79-81. 

3 F. II. Chase, Confinnation in the Apostolic Ape, London, 
1909, pp. 35-41, with less probability interprets 2 Ti E 7 os le- 
ferring to Conlirmation, not Onlination. 

8 With less probability this is interpreted as alluding to Ab¬ 
solution, not Ordination', by 0. J. Ellicott, in loco ; iiort, pp. 214, 
215 ; Chase, op. cit. p. 65. ^ 

4 Against tiiis it has been maintained that the existence and 
work of the iirophets, or prophets and teachers, and especially 
the statements about them in 1 Cor. and the notice in Acts of 
their laying hands on Paul and Barnabas at Antioch and send¬ 
ing thein away on their missionary journey, show a niiuistry 
independent of an\thing eorresiionding to episcopal rule and 
ordination both in its origin and in its work : for the prophets, 
see Ac ll‘-’7 i:U 15-- 19'' 21 ^ U', Ko 12^^, 1 ('o IH-1' 12-^ 

13 -.^. 8 . 9 141 -S ."J .19, Kph 2‘J'> 35 4 II, 1 Th 5'-i'>, 1 Ti 1*8 4 IL 


the tiishop (ovk earLV xuifiLf: TOV i-mcTKonov) either to bant 
or to hold a love-feast ‘ • see hph. 2, 3 4 .5 o ‘>0 • Mn<,n e 
6, 7, L3 ; Tiall. 2, 3 ; IPnlad. 3, 4 ; Snii/rn. H. ^ ’ 
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Tow.anls the end of the 2ud cent., about tlie ycni 
IH."), the need of tqiiscopal suct-ossiou fiom tlio 
Apostles is eiujihasi/ed hy hemeus in Caul as a 
guaiantcc for the picscivatiou of the liuth; si'c 
((dn. II<rr. III. iii. 1. 'i'herc is like evidence from 
Africa in a passage from 'i’crtiillian, wilting about 
the year lh‘J and referring to episco]tal descent from 
the Ai)on( l(‘s as allording the }»roof of the life of 
the Church : see de Pra’ser. Ilwret. 32. 'I'lie ordi¬ 
nary belief of the 3rd cent, is expiessed by St. 
(’y])rian when he sa^s : ‘Any one wlio is not with 
the bishop is not in the Chundi ’ {pp. Ixvi. 8). 
The rites which lie behind the Cnrums of JIlppolp- 
tus (Roman or African, 2nd or 3rd cent.), tl’ie 
Lit iinjicdl Praijrrs of Ser;i])ion (Afi lean, 4th rent.), 
and tlie Apostolii' (Jonstifii/1ons (Syrian, 41h cent.) 
contained a clear distinction l)etw9*en the olliees of 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon. (Kor wJiat may he 
a dillerent element in the Cu??m/v of IIippohftux, 
see helowu) As to Rome, the lists of the hi.shops 
of Rome alloid weighty testimony to episcopal 
government, an<l to the episcopal goveinment being 
tliatof a single bishop. I'lie \'alue of these lists 
has olt.en been questioned ; but Bishop Biglitfoot 
111 his e-isay on (.he eaily Roman succession showed 
w'itli g’eat conelusivencss that theie was really 
one (and not, as many had tliouglit, more than 
one) tradition as to the early hi-^hops of Rome, ami 
(hat this trailition went back to tlie middle of (he 


2nd century (see his Apostolic Fathers, I. i. [IS'JOj 
2f)l-34o). A reference to ‘Clement,’ to wliom is 
entrusted the charge of sending to tlie foieign 
(ali( 5 s (TTcf/xi/zeis KXp/jifVTi sal Tri/xV-at oov 

KXi'ipij^ els ras TreiXex?, ^Keluip yap ^Trir^rpaTrrat), in 
the Fhrpherd of Hennas, a Roman document of 
the end of the 1st cent, or of the middle of the 


2n<l, m.'iy allude to a bishop ,as chief ruler .at Rome 
(J'i.y. ii. 4 (3)). The lists of hishojis of Jeiusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandiia given by Eusebius may 
also he mentioned. 'I'liey have mmJi less author¬ 
ity than the list of tlie lushoyis ot Rome, hut lia\e 
seme importance ; and the evidence of the Antioch¬ 
ene list is corroborated by tlie testimony in the 
F/ii.dlcs of St. Ignatius (see the lists collected 
from the Ecclrsias!iral History and Chronicle of 
E-us(d)ius hy MeCitVert in his tr. of Eusebius in 
j\irc7ic f(jid Post-Nirenc Fathers, p. 402). 

If the evidmice which has so far been mentioned 


stood alone, it would hardly bo possible for any 
.scholars to liohl an opinion otiier than tliat eiiiseu- 
pacy was the form of (Jiurcli government in Rome 
and throughout the West as well as lu Asia Minor 
from the earliest times. A dillerent ojiiiiion, how¬ 
ever, has been based on otlier evidence and linked 


with the references to (he ‘prophets’ in the NT 
alre.ady alluded to. In the 'I cindiiny of the I'wclve 
Apostles, a Syrian or Alexandrian document of the 
1 st or 2nd cent., probably eomjiosed for Christian 
use on the basis of a .lowisli m.anual, the pio[)liet.s 
lill an important place. A true [irophet is said 
to ‘.sjieak in (he Spirit,’ and to ‘have the ways of 
tlie I.ord.’ The ])roi>hets are called ‘your chief 
priests’ in connexion with the reception of Orst- 
Iruits—-a phrase wiiicli suggests a comparison he- 
twmen the po.sition occupied Jjy the jiropliets among 
(Jiristians and that occupied hy the priests among 
the Jews. 'Elie local ministers are described as 
‘bishops’ {i.e. presbyters, as in the N'l’) and 
deacons; an indication of their dignity is that 
‘ they perform the service {XeLTovpyovcn . . . rpr 
XeiTovpylav) of tlie pro]>liets and teachers,’ and that 
they are ‘your lionourable men along with the 


I Ignatius does not, it may bo well to notice, siiccify the 
methoti t)y means of vi,hich the bishop rec'cives his office. He 
says nothing al>out succeb^ion, and he does not mention the 
laying on of hands. 
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prophets and teachers.’ Instruction is giv^en tiia 
the prophets are to be allowed to ‘oHer thanks 
giving as much as they desire’ {euxoLpicrrelv 6iTc 
0^\ovaLv)~nj phrase which probably means to cele 
brate the Phicharist at such leri<j:( h ami with sucl, 
forms as they wisli (cf. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 67 
Const. Ap. viii. 12). Tliero is no imlication that 
the local ministry of ‘bishops’ and deacons was 
ordained by a hi^dier order as well as chosen by 
the people ; and tliero is nothin^ to show whether 
tlie jiropliets were or w'ere not ordained. Some 
writers liold (liat this silence is a [iroof that tliere 
was no ordination in (dther case, but in conn(‘\ion 
with such matters the incomplete and frc^onontary 
character of Mie book must be borne in mind 
{TeortnfHf of the Tirelve Apostles^ x. 7, xi. .‘1~I2, 
xiii., XV. 1, 2, xvi. 3). The Shepherd of Hennas 
contains instruction how to distin^oiish a true 
from a false })ropbet by the observation of char¬ 
acter ; but does not show whether the pro])het was 
in any way appointed to his otliee (J/ond. xi.). 
Prophets held a ])rorninent phua; in the Montanist 
movement wliieh Ix'yan from Piiryyia in the second 
half of the 2nd emit. ; and the IVIontanists main¬ 
tained that tlie propliets and spiritual persons 
lossessed tin* powers which were wronydy claimed 
ly the oflicials of the Church. P'or instance, Ter- 
tullian in his Montanist days writes : ‘ 'The Church 
will indeed forgive sins ; but it will be t he Church 
the Spirit by means of a spiritual man, not the 
Church tin; number of the bishops’ (de Pud. 21). 
It is a theory of some, writers t hat in this n'spect 
the Montanists j)reserved the ori^^inal tradition of 
the Church. 

With the refcreneiis to the prophets in the NT 
and the Iat(;r evidence from the 'Fearhiurj of the, 
Tu'clee Apostles, Hernias, and the Montanists, the 
privilef^es ascrilx'd to tin; ‘confessors’ in some 
(juarters have hemi associated by writers who hold 
that the oiiydnal constitution of the Church was 
not episcopal. A study of the Church Orders 
brin;.;s out the existcmce ami alteration of a ju'o- 
vision that a confessor miydit be accounted a jires- 
byter without receivin^^ ordination. The Cintons 
of }Hppoljff ns enact that one who has been tortaired 
for the faith is to be rey:arth;d as a presbyter with¬ 
out oulination by the. bishop if he is a freeman, 
and that if be is a slave In; must be orilained, but 
the bishop is to omit the part of the prayer which 
relates to the Holy Chost. A confi.'^sor who has 
not suflered torture must be ordained if he is to 
become a jiri'shyter ; and no one can become a 
bishop without ordination even if lie hail bemi 
tortured for the faith (canons 43-45 in Aclndis, 
Canoncs Hippohftl, 1891), The later Epi/ptiun 
Church Order contains confused and inconsistent 
statements, which show traces of a similar pro¬ 
vision to that in the Canons of Jlippolytus as well 
as of its reversal (canons 24, 25, 54, 55 of the 
l*lthiopi(; text; and canons 34, 67 of the Saiilic 
text in Horner, The Statutes of the Apostles, 1904). 
d’he Apostolic. Constitutums prohibit a conb'ssor 
from actin;j; as a bishop or jiresbytcr or deacon 
unless he has been ordained (viii. 23). A similar 
line of thouydit to that indicated by the allowance 
of this privile^n; to the confessors may have under¬ 
lain the claim made at Carthage in the 3rd cent, 
that those who had suflered persecution and tor¬ 
ture and danger of death for the sake of the faith 
might re admit to communion Chri.stians who had 
apostatized (see, e.g., Cyprian, Ep. xv. xvi.). 

With this group of evidence may be taken an 
obscure sentence in the Canons of Ilippolytns 
which occurs in the description of the rite of 
consecrating a bishop, a canon of the Council of 
Ancyra of 314, some alleged instances of ordination 
by presbyters, and statements alx)ut the Church 
of Alexandria. The sentence in the Canons of 


llippolytus^ ‘Then, from among the bishops and 
jiresbyters let one be chosen who is to lay his hand 
on his head and pray, saying,’ has been thought to 
form jiart of the older strata incorporated in the 
present text of the Canons, and to embody a 
primitive custom, according to which ordination 
was not rcstri(‘ted to hi.shops prior to the dear 
distinction between bishops and presbyters already 
mentioned, and to the regulation by which the 
power of ordaining is explicitly said not to be 
committed to presbyters \Cano7is of Hippolytus, 
30-32). The thii teenth canon of Ancyra, according 
to tin; text adopted by J. B. Lightfoot and as trans¬ 
lated by him {Phili/>pinns, pp. 232, 233), enacts 
that ‘it be not allowed to country-bishops (x^peTt- 
UKhTTOLi) to onlain presbyters or deacons, or even 
to city-prc.sbyters irpeadvrlpoL^ TrhXem), except 

permission be given in each parish [iv Isdary 
■jrapoiKLq.) by the bishop in writing’—an enactment 
which lias been understood to mean that episcopal 
onlillation (;an in some cases be dispensed with, if 
there is (‘pi.scopal sanction, wliicli on such au in¬ 
terpret atiuri would ti'stify to ejiiscojial government 
as a fact, but would im])ly that no necessity for 
pi.scopal ordination exists as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple. To the presi'iit writer the true text and 
translation of tlie canon appear to be : ‘ Country 
hisliojis may not ordain presbyters or deacons, 
no, nor town presliytms either [prjb^ irpcj^vTlpov^ 
irdXeojs), without the written cons<;nt of the bishop, 
in another diocese Irlpq. -wapoLkiq.).^ ^ The alleged 
instaiUH'sof ordination by presbytius of Felieissimua 
in Hie West in the middle; of the 3rd cent, by the 
presbyteu Novalus (Cyprian, Kp. lii. 2), of Daniel 
in the Fast in tin; 4tb cent, by tin; abbot Tapb- 
riutius (Cassian, Cunt. iv. 1), and of St.. Aiilaii in 
the 7th cent, by the abbot and monks of Iona 
(Beele, HE iii. 5) are probably all eases in which 
the phrases ‘appointed ‘madc’(/ctT7YiD 

a deacon, ‘ wa.s preferred {cst prailert^is) to the 
odice of deacon,’ ‘lie jiromot.cd {prorexit) him to 
Hie Iionour of the pr(;sby(erate,’ ‘ ordaining (oiv/C 
nantes) him,’ refeu* not to the act of ordination but 
to the making iT arrangements for tliat act. As 
regards Alexandria there is a series of statements 
wliic.h need caiefiil consideration. Jerome, after 
speaking of Hie ident ity, according to bis tbeoi y, 
of bishops and yiresliyters, proi;ecds : 

‘When aftorwaols one was chosen to presde over the rcf't, 
this uas (.lone as a remedy for schism, and to prevent one indi¬ 
vidual from rending tin' Churi'h of tdirist t)v drawin;^ it to 
hiniaelf. For even at Alexandria, from the time of Mark the 
Fvanijfelist to the episcopates of Heraclas and Dionysius, the 
presbyters used always to appoint as bishop one chosen out of 
fti(!ir number, and placed on a hi^dier ^rade, as if an army 
should make a commander, or as it dcaci)n8 should choose one 
of lliems’ches whom thev know to be dilij.,'-cnt, and call him 
andideacon. For, with tlic e.xccptiori of ordauiin^^ wiiat does 
a bishop do which a {>resbytcr docs not ? ’ {Sp- ('xlvi. 1). 

In u letter wiitten by 8everus, the Mnnof^hysite 
I’jitriarch of Ah;xandria between 518 and 538, it 
s said that formerly at yVIexandria the liishop 
vas appointed by the ynesbyters, and that it is by 
a later custom that bis solemn institution ba.s 
come to be performed by the hand of bishops’ (.see 
E. W. BrooKs, in .IThSt ii. [19U1] 612, 613). In 
the collection Apophtheguis of the Fathers, jiarts of 
wbicli are yirobably tis old as the second half of 
he 4tli cent., ‘certain lieretics’ are said to have 
abused the Archbisliop of Alexandria ‘as having 
received his ordination from presbyters ’ 
hegm, Patrwni, 78, in PG Ixv. 341). The lOth cent, 
(vriter Ea'id Ibii al-Batriq, the Melkite or Uniate 
J’atriarcb of Alexandria, who took the name of 
Eiitycliiiis, gives a circumstantial account that 
‘the Evangelist Mark appeuntexi, together with Ananias the 
’atriarcli, twelve presbyters to be with the patriarch, so that, 
vhen the patriarchate was vacant, they should choose one of 
Jie tw'elve presbyters, and that the other eleven should lay 


1 See R. B. Rackham, in Studia Bihlica et Ecclea. iii. (1891) 
149, 187-193; cf. Routh. Rel. Sac.’i, 1846-8, iv. 121, 144-167. 
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thoir hands on his hf aci and bless him and make him patriarch, 
and afterwards should choose some eminent man and make 
him presbyter with themselves in the place of him who had 
been made patriarch, so that they might always thus he twelve,’ 

Riid adds that this custom was chanp;ed for the 
lalcr custom in the time of the Patriarch Alex¬ 
ander in the first half of the 4th cent. {Annals in 
F(i cxi. 982 [T^at. tr.]; Arab, text of the treatise 
in Pocock’s ed,, Oxf. 1958 ; and of this passage in 
Selden, KutychU yjujyptii Orig.^ Lond. 1042). 

None of tliis evi<lcnce appears to the present 
writer to counterbalance tlio testimony which 
indicates tliat episcopacy was part of the ordinary 
system in the Church from the lirst. It is easy to 
exaggerate the imjiortance of the Teaching of the 
Tivelve Apostles ; and it is very ijneRtionable wliat 
inferences can rightly ho drawn from its silence. 
A|>art from a comparison with the Teaching^ no 
comdusions contrary to ejiiscopacy could be derived 
from the rcferimces to the propliel s in the 
of Hennas, d'he general history of the Church in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries does not snj)j)ort the 
ojunion that the Montanists retainc<l a survival of 
the original tradition, d'ho privileges allowed to 
the confessors secun to have been merely an out- 
(;ome of the exaggerated value ^\hich was some¬ 
times attaidied to suderiiigs on behalf of the faith. 
If the text and translation of the canon of Aiu'yra 
are as already suggested, the canon does not allow 
of ordination by any except hisliops, but is siinjily 
a disciplinary measure designed to prevent the 
hishof)s aj)[)oiiited to snperii.se the Christians in 
eounti’Y districts from eiicioacihing on the rights of 
the diocesan bishofis. d'hc! allegial instances of 
ordination by otlnu’s than bishops do not, in the 
light of the coiisideiation which has been already 
urged, hear examination. The casc^ of the Churcli 
at Alexandria is much more imjiortant than the 
others. But here there is great doubt about Hie 
facts. In the midst of his .statement on the e<iual- 
ity of bishops and presbytrsrs, J(*ronie, by intro- 
du(‘iiig the sentence, ‘With the excojd.ion of 
ordaining, wliat does a bishop <io which a pres- 
iiyt.er does not ? appears to restrict ordination to 
bishops ; for it is liardly an adequate interpreta¬ 
tion of his words to sn|q»ose that they imuely 
indicate the practice whicli hail come to he in his 
time, and ar(^ not in any way an assertion of a 
)rinei[)le. Kutycliius, apart from (uuroboration of 
lis statements, is not regarded by any one as a 
trustworthy authority. It is not unlikely that 
the whoh^ story arose out of Arian slanders against 
Athanasius, who is known to have been e]»iscopally 
ordaimul ; and it may be observes! that Origen, 
who liad plemty of opjiortunity for knowing the 
facts about Ah'xandiia, docs not show that he 
was acipiainted with any such method of appoint¬ 
ing the patiiaix'h as Ibitychius mentions.^ 

'riie state of things at Koine and Corinth at the 
end of the 1st cent, and in the lirst half of the 2nd 
cent, needs sejiarate consideration. The epistle 
of Cloment of Jtome to the Corinthians, written 
about the year 95, lays strong stress on suc(‘ession 
from the Apostles as a part of the ordered .system 
of the Church, The ministry, says Clement, is 
from the Apostles, and so, through the Apostles, 
from Christ, and, through Christ, from God. IJis 
(ipistle does not allord any clear evidence whether he 
regarded this Apostolical succession as necessarily 
preserved by means of hi.shops. The word ‘ bisliop ’ 
IS used in it, as in the NT, to denote the same per¬ 
sons as tlie presbyters. The presbyters are spoken 
of as tilling posts of authority at Corinth. It is 
not clear whether these wore the posts of chief 
authority. In two passages (3, 6) there is a doubt 
as to the meaning of the words ‘ rulers’ ('^ou/xevot, 

1 See a note by Bishop Gore in JThSt iii. [1902] 278-282 
cf. 0. H. Turner, in Cambridge Medieval History, vol. i. [1911 
p.*160 f. 


rrpoT^yovfxevoi) and Trpeap{i)rtpoL,and in auolher passage 
(3-5) there is a doubt about tbe meaning of the 
plirase ‘men of account’ {i\\6yi.ixoL di/5pcs). Of 
these passages taken by themselves there are three 
po.ssible interpretations. (1) The phrases ‘ rulers ’ 
and ‘men of aci'onnt’ are used in a specific sense 
to denote the holders of a specific oliice ; the word 
TTpfd/SuTfpot in chs. 3, 6 denotes the presbyters and 
not simply older men ; it follows that tbe ‘ rulers’ 
held an oflice superior to the presbyters, corn;- 
sponding to that of diocesan bishops. (2) d'he 
phrases ‘rulers’ and ‘ men of account^aro not used 
in a specihe sense, but are simply synonyms for 
the preshylers; the word Trpea(ivr€poL in c\is. 3, G 
denotes older men, not the presbyters; it follows 
that the presbyters held the highest rank in the 
ministry at Corinth and ruled the Church theie, 
but there is no reason (o sui»pose that they had 
not been ordained in ^ut li a way as to receive tlie 
eiiiscopal [lowers which in Asia Minor and at a 
later lime in (in; W ost wiuii limited to the diocesan 
hisho[)s. (3) 'i'lie i)rc‘'hy(ms ludd the highest rank 
and exeiciscd the chief rule, and there is no reason 
to sii[)j)os<5 that they wore ordained in any dilfermiL 
iindbod from the pic^hytors of later times. A 
like ([mistion arises about Koine in connexion witli 
tin; Shepherd of Hernias. Alluding to a [last 
generation, Hennas s[teaks of a[)Ostles, bishops, 
teaeln rs, <leaeons. In referring to the ministry of 
t he piesent, Hennas mentions deacons, presbytm's, 
bishops (about whom nothing shows whether tlu*y 
arc* to he identilied with the presbyters, as in tlie 
NT and St. (dement of Koine, or to he distin¬ 
guished from them), pro[diets apjianmtly itinerant, 
‘ rulers of the Church ’ (ol TrporjyoL'jueeoi rF/s ^kaXt/- 
(jfas), and Clement ( Vis. ii. 2 (G), 4 (2), (3), iii. 5(1), 
9(7), Mand. xi. 7, Sim. ix. 25, 2G (2), 27 (1), (2)). 
Apart from the reference to Clement, which has 
already been mentioned, there is the same doulit 
as in the epistle of (Jlenient of Koine wln'ther tlie 
‘rulers of the Chuiidi ’ are to he identilied with 
the presbyters or to he distinguished from them. 
The [ireshyters are said to [iroside over the (>hureh 
{tQu rrp^apivTtpLvv tu>v irpoLaTa/x^rwi' rgs ^KKXyjolas); and 
the ‘occupants of the chief seats’ [roU rrpojTOKaOe- 
dplraiA are either identilied with or closely associ¬ 
ated with the ‘ rulers of the Church.’ Here again 
there are three possible interjiretations : (1) thne 
are three groups of otlicers, Clement the bisho}>, 
the ‘rulers’ as a speidal class under him, the 
presbyters; (2) there are two groups, Clement the 
liishop, and the presbyters also called ‘ rulers ’; 
(3) there is one group only, described as presbyters 
or as ‘rulers,’ of whom Clement was in the chief 
)laee as the presiding presbyter, hut was not tlie 
lolder of any dih'ereiit oilice from the rest. it 
is probable that decisions in regard to the iiitei- 
[irelaliotis to be placed on the iqiistle of Clement 
and the Shepherd of IIeriaas concerning this matter 
will be largely intlueiiced by views of the evidence 
as a whole ; and that in forming this general view 
the determining factor will be the imi>ortancc 
attached to the list of the bishops of Koine as 
indicating a succession of single bishops at Koine 
from the first on the one hand, or to the position 
of the prophets regarded as a ministry independent 
of otlicial rule on tlie other hand. 

3. Later times. — It is clear that from the 
middle of the 2iid cent, onwards the settled system 
of the Church was tqiiscopal, and the e}>iscopacy 
that of a single bishop, everywhere (on tlie theory 
of an exception at Alexandria, see above), and that 
this was the case at Koine and in the West as well 
as in Asia Minor and the East. Episijoiiacy and 
tlie rule of a single bishop then remained as the 
constant and universal tradition until the 16th 
cent., when the need of it was challeiipd in some 
quarters, and considerable bodies of Christians 
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who were without eniseojial s^overnnient {^^raOunlly 
grew in numbers ana in iinpoi taiu'e. 'I’lie existing 
state of atl'airs is tlie outcome of intltieuces derived 
from the pre-lieforiuation tradition and of mov 
inlluences wliich arose in tlie course ot the Jve- 
formation. In tln^ chuiclies of tlie I'iast, episcopacy 
IS I(‘gai'dc(i as ctf I)i\'ine origin, and as the i)i\iiiely 
aj)))ointcd means for tlie jin'seivation and rule of 
the tdinrch and (lie transmission of sacramental 
grace, and as essential in those wlio oidain. In 
the Chill eh of Home, bishops are held to he of 
Divine institution and appointimmt, and are tlie 
only niinisteis of oidination d'heir jiosilion as 
rulers has been greatly modi lied by the claims and 
l)ra(‘tiee of the I’opes. It has been nimdi disputed 
wlndlier the ejiiscopate is a <listmet order fiom the 
priesthood or only an extension of it. Most o'" 
the great sehoolmen, ineludin/j .Aquinas IV 

xxiv. 3; Siufi. ThfoL Sup}>L xi. 5), hut not Duns 
S(‘otiis (Srfit. IV. XXV. 1, 2 ad .d), hold that it is 
not a (tistmet order. The Connei] of 'I'ront, while 
asserting that (he hieraieliy is Diviiudy instituted 
and consists of hisliops, jueshyters, and deacons, 
and that hishojis are siifierior to jireshyters and 
liave th(! power of eontirming and oidaining, am; 
(hat t he jiower of hisliojis is not eoinnion to (hem 
with the pri'sliyteis, was ean'fiil not to iimke nuy 
decision on this disjuited point (Siess. xxiii. can. 

6, 7). h)f late years the prevailing opinion has 
been (hat the cjuseopale is a distinct older. In 
the Cliiiudi of Kngland great care has Ixam takmi 
to {>p‘\ent the ministrations of any ministms who 
are not ejiiM'opally ordanusi, and it is deidared 
that ‘from the A])ostles’ time there have been 
t Ih'sc orders of ministm's in Clirist’s Clinii h, 
bishops, piiesfs, and deacons’ (preface to the 
oidinal) ; hut the pinaseology ns(,*d in the twenty- 
thud Article of Koligion, by riot ilelining ‘ mmi 
Mho have piihlic. antJiurity given unto them in (he 
congi egation to (\‘ill and send ministers in(,o (In? 
1/Oid's \’ineyard,’ stops short of risjuiring an 
(►pinion that in the ahstract episcopacy is necessary 
to tin; maintenance of (lie niinistiy. Anglican 
di\'ines liave agreed that episeoj»a<*y is right; they 
havi; dilh;red in the degree ot (;nipliasis wit h which 
tli(;y have asserted tliis; and they have not been 
agrei'd on tlie (piestnui whether e[)iseo{»a(;y is aetn- 
all>’ lu'cessary to a \alid ministry as w(*ll as the 
pro[)er means of eonfeiiing it. 'I'lie (iennan and 
Swiss Old Catholics and the Old Episeooal (popu¬ 
larly known as ‘ Jans(mist’) (dinreh of Holland have 
retaiimal episcopacy. 'I'lnO Jerinan Lutheians have 
ahandornal it. d'he Danish a,nd Norw'egian Cntlnw- 
ans, though retaining the title ‘ hisho}),’ an; ehsaily 
without an epis(*o})al succession, and ‘l)is)iop’ is 
meiely a name for a child ollietw or superintendent, 
d’he ease ot the Swedish J>nt.h(;rans stamCon a dif- 
hu'ent footing from that of the Darie.s and Noi weg- 
ians, and there has been much discussion wiiether 
th('y have leally ju’esiu ved tlie episeoi>al snci'csuon 
wliieii they believe tliat they jH)s.sess. 'i’ln; Mor¬ 
avians claim an ej)is(;opal sueei'ssion ; but in their 
case also there is eonsiderahh; doubt al)ont tin; 


4. General considerations. —It is necessary to 
set aside .some confusions of thought which are 
often made, and to notice arguments of a general 
cliaraeter which, in one dir(;etion or the other, 
liave influence with many minds. (1) 'I'he min- 
<;iplc of cpiscopa(;y is not n(‘e(;ssarily hounu up 
until the iul<‘ of a single bishop, which is often 
called monepiNeopMi;^ or monarchical episco[»acy. 
It might tMinally he preseivml by a college; of 
bishops and by a single hisho}), by a colh'giate or 
collective e}>i>copate and l>y rnoneju.scopaey. Kor 
instance, tlie pnmiple is unallected in regard to 
the Church of Koine in the Ist and early 2nd cent., 
wIicMier the pK'.scnt writer is correct in holding 
(hat dining this p<u iod one bishop bore rnh;, as in 
later years, or wlietliiu Kangeii Indd rightly 
tliat the cliief govei nmeiit was in the hands of a 
college' of hisho])s. k'pmeof>al siu;cessioii from the 
Apostles might exist apart from that particular 
foim of (‘piscojiacy w Inch has l)ccn tei nied iiion- 
episcopacy. (2) Em (her, as (‘j>isc()pai*y does not 
nece^saiiiy invol\e()nc paiticular form, so succes¬ 
sion does not in the abstract necessarily involve 
one partieulaT method. As a matter of fact, the 
laying on of hands is found wherever there is 
evideuice one way or the other. Kut, sn]>posing it 
wci e (he case (iiat w liat is termed tactual succes¬ 
sion did not (;xist in a particular peiiotl, (his 
would not necessarily invalidate that succession 
. lu'rehy a bishop succeeds his jireih'ccssor in the 
s('e which Ik; occujiies. 'I’o take an instance, even 
if Die precarious aigummit that, since tin; lading 
n of hands is not imuitioned hetwiu'ii the N I' ami 
the ('nnofis of Hi}>}i(>lytus, theiefuie it was not 
lactisfsl between tlie end of (he 1st cent, and the 
nd of the 2iid, were sound, tlii.s would not noces- 
arily pro\ e that episcopal Miccession fiom the 
\pO'>( I(;.s did not exist. Imh’cd, theriatni'fil inf(;r- 
nce fioni the jtass.'Lges in Iriuneus and 'l'(‘rtullian, 

1 which they tuu})liasizc the succession of (he 
isliops (se(‘ above), is that t he succession on which 
icy lay stress is that of the succes.sion in the 
sees. (3) Nor, again, must the princijile tliat the 
continuity of the (’liurc)i is maintained by nnuLna 
of tin* episcopal succession ))e confused with the 
quit('dilioKuit (juestion of cj»iscopal rule. To the 
[>i(‘->cnt wider tlu; evidence for }»ot h is cogent; 
hut, whatever the evidence for ('itiu.u may i»e, the 
preservation (jf t In; t'hurch’s lile through bishops 
is (*nc tiling and (he government of the (diiiich by 
bishops is distinct and dillcieiit. (4) 'I'Ik; anti¬ 
thesis hctwoMui spirit, and form, w'hich has otten 
been used for the ))ur})osc of minimi/ing the ini- 
poitance of any kind of outward ministry, is not 
of w’cight in view of human conditions in the 
pre.scnt stage of existence, and of man’s bodily 
nature. (5) It i.s obvious that then; is much in the 
history of the 1st and early 2nd cent, in ri'gard to 
the ministry which is obscure, d’here are (lillicul- 
ties of interpretation, dillic.nlties of corndatmg one 
jiait of tin; evidence with another, ditlic,uili(;s in 


facts. Their bishops are simply an ordaining 
body; (Ik; iiile is in the hands of boards; they 
ref'ognize the validity of preshyterian ordination, 
and do not n-gard hishofis a.s necessary foi the 
administration of conlirmation. I'he various Non¬ 
conformist bodies in (treat Kritain and Iicland 
and the allied commiinities in America do not 
possess e])isco])acy.^ 

J The ‘Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America' (in cointnunion with the Church of Enf^Iarul) owes 
its orders to Pisiiop Seabury, who was coriHccratcd t)v thtee 
Hcottish bishops in 17 k 4, and to JS!.sho]>s White, Provoost, and 
Maflison, who were consecrated liy En«-Ii.sh archbi8ho)).s and 
liiHfiops in 17S7 and 1790. The first ‘ bishop ’ of the vo-ealled 
‘Methodist EjiKcopal Church’ in America was Thomas Coke, 
who was set apait as a ‘superintendent’ by John Wesley in 


d(;ciding which section of evidence is of more value 
than another. (In some liislorical matters it may 
he too much to hope that agreement will ever be 
reached. To the pre.sent writer the consideration 
of the hi.storical questions Kiigg(;sts the conclusion 
that episcopacy was continuous in its essential 
fiuiture.s from the time of the Apostles, and that 
the ordinary metliod, at least, w'as tliat of a 
single bishop. Kut he is conscious that the really 
decisive argument to his mind for episcopacy as 
a jiractical system is deiivcd from its continuous 
and universal aciuqitance in the Church, from at 
any rate the middle of the 2nd century to the 16th 
century. Whetlier w'e sjieak of the witness of the 
Spirit in the mystical body of Christ, or of the 

1784, and received the title ‘bishop' from the American 
Methodist Conference in 1787. 
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sense of the Christian eonseiousness, or of the voice 
of tlie Catholic Cliurch, this universal accej)tan(*e 
throughout so many centuries makes a strong 
claim. It may well he said tluit for the practical 
Christian the operations of tlic Spirit in the 
Church inust decide how the life of the Church is 
malntaim'd ; and a (juestion on this suhj(‘et re¬ 
ceives a very em})hatic answer in the long-con¬ 
tinued unanimity w'itli which it has been ludieved 
that without the hisliop there is not the Church. 
(f)) Yet an argunumt of a diHerent kind may be 
drawn from the signs of spiritual life which have 
been obseived in non-epis(ropal bodies of Christians 
since the Kith century, d’hcre are those who say 
that this fa(;t weighs with tliem more luaivily than 
tiio unanimity of many past (onturies, even when 
this unanimity of the past is coupled with tlie 
impressi\ e spectacle of the theory and practice of 
the churches of the Kast, of the (diurch of Home, 
and ol the Churcli of England at the present time, 
d'hose who so think do not consider that their 
contention is adequately met by any considera¬ 
tions derived from the unquestiomsl truth thjit 
‘the power of Cod is not tied down to visible 
sacraments’ (A<piinas, Sinn. 7'/irol, iii. Ixviii. ‘2; 
cf. Ho(jker, Jjnrs of L'cclesiastiral Polity, Ivii. 
4), and that His grace may overflow the channels , 
of tlie covenant. (7) H is probable that the de- , 
cision between the two conflicting lin(‘s of thought, 
th(‘ one of which attaches most imjiortance to the 
vast agreement through the Chrudian centuii(‘S 
among (quscopal Christ lans, and the other to the 
litc wideh has been maiutested in non-episcop.alinns, 
really i csts on pre-suppositions which run very de(*}> 
in fundamental thought, and are coniu'cted" witli 
doctrines outside the scopeof the present article, and 
in particular those concerning the whole <piedion 
of Church authority. See CHURCII, vol. iii, ]». b24. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY. —I. Introductory. —Epis¬ 
temological pioiilcnis jire at juesent tlie most 
interesting sulijects of philosophical inquiry. Many 
books have lecently been written on the luoblcm of 
knowledge, many have b(!cn devoted to the history 
of attempts to solve it. These attemjits have been 
made from various jioints of view, ami there is 
a wide diflerence hthweeii the solutions oflcicd. 
With some, Ejiistcmology is merely a branch of 
a yiarticultir prohieiii of logical iri<|uiry, for it is 
thought that the lioundsof knowledge, its method, 
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and Its validity arc given wlicn Tonic, Ims found its 
luoper place ami is duly ackiiow lodged. But in 
tlnui case laigic ha^, like Aaron’s rod, swallowed 
up all the other scieiiecs, and lucical luoi'e.sscs are 
the whoh; hot h of knowlialge and of i calif)'. W’lfli 
otlieis, knowledge is only a liraiieliof psye'holooicjq 
imiuiiy ; and, when I’.syeliology lias eouiphdcd its 
work—in its descriiitioii of the origin, the giowth, 
the nature, and the result of knoNv h_aLe - tipis- 
temology is also Jield to lind its place and its 
justification. Jn all these cases, ;ind in otlnus 
which we do not mention, hqiistemology is di'iiicd 
to be a separate discijiline, and its pioblems are 
siibiiHugcd in othm- imjuii les. lint it is not jiossible 
for these jiiolilems to be merged in Loj^ie, in 
Psycliology, or in Metaphysics, as the history of 
imxlern phiIoso[»hy abundantly shows. 

It may, Iioucvim', he granti'd tliat tlie ciiistinno- 
logical pndilem is not the first, for the individual 
mind or for the race. Historically wo iind that 
philosophy begins with MI'taphysics. What is the 
torm ot tin; uniscise ? \\ hat, is its origin ? What 

is reality ? W’lial, is tJn* iia I nre of the soul ? What 
is the I'ody ? And what is the ielation of the soul 
to the body’ 'These wme the liisl questions that 
mcm asked, and they gaA'e smh answers as were 
possible. It was (he dillieulty of answering them 
or of resting satisfied with the answers given that 
lc(l to the fnrtlu'r in(|uiry a.s to tlie nature of know¬ 
ledge and its possibility. T'ur tin* answers were not 
only many hut eontiadictoiy, and they gave rise to 
the furtln r (juestion. Is the human intellect able 
to .solve such ]>rul)lems ? Erom the histoiical ]>omt 
of view. Epistemology is a critical reilc.vion on 
Mctajihysics. It is an endeavour to asemtain why 
and now the contradictory answi'rs which have 
arisen in metaphysii'al inquiry have eimu'gc'd, an<l 
whether these are not dm' to a disjegaid of the 
limits of the human mind, and an unwairanted 
a]>])li('ation of cognitive })roces.ses to matUus beyond 
its k(‘n. 

While it is true that the ejiistemologieal problem 
arises out of the failure of metaphysical iinpiiry, it 
is also true that it, miierges elsew'hcre and otherwise 
as soon as men begin to rcllei't on knowhslge itself. 
At the out.set knowledge is not a problem. It.s 
nature and validity are taken for granted. IMeu 
assume naively that tlu'.y are in contact with 
reality, that the olijccts wdiieb they know they 
know' surely and immediately, and all that is 
needed is that the know ledge bei verified in piac- 
tice. They regard this first and immediate know¬ 
ledge as certain, and obji'ctively true; or ratlu'r, 
since the question of obieet ivity and subji'ctivity 
has not yid, arisen, and tlicir thinking ami its out¬ 
come have never been questioned, they abide in the 
conviction that the Kiiowb'dge they jiosscss is 
adecpiate and true. At first, both in the individual 
and in the race, knowli'dge is not concauru'd wdth 
itself, or with ifs pro<*css('s ; it is simple, immediate, 
ami direct. It is only when dilljcult ics nrise in tlie 
piaetii'al ajiplieatiou of Iviiow ledgi' that (he mind 
begins to ri'lleet on knowledge itself, its oiigin, its 
nature, and its limits. 'The external altitude is 
lirst : men look outwards; they <io not (im'stion 
the reality of common ex})erience, or conceivi^ of 
themselves as thinking lieings at all. 'Tin'y are 
lost in Hie ohjeet, in the endeavour to master the 
means w'lHU'ehy they may subserve their ends. 
'The question of the self, of themselvi's as ('xjtcii- 
encing .subjects, and of the Ix'aring of the natnie 
of themsi'lves as the subjects wliii'h make know¬ 
ledge does not ai ise, until retlexion lias well Ixgnn. 
Apart from the. distinctions which have emci"cd 
hid,ween bogi<', I’sycliofogy, Metajihy^ics, and l he 
'riieory of Iviiowleilge, there is no doubt that at 
the basis ot all knowli'dge tlu'ic liist tlie ex¬ 
perience which is more or less indefinite. Tor 
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experience does not begin with a recognition of 
the distinctions which subsequent reflexion finds 
within it. At first it is vague and indefinite, 'riie 
elenients within it are not distinguislied. 'rhes(; 
distinctions are the work of rctlexion : we find 
within e\i)('i i('n(a) elements wliicli wo call feeling, 
tliought, and volition, d’liese we discover to be 
ultimate, that is, wo cannot, idiuitify thought with 
feeling or witli volition, tliough all thiee aie 
present in every experience. Similarly, we find 
in the sphere o/ knowhslge that there are many 
elements which can l)e (list inguislied, and })rocesscs 
which can be considered in abstraction from (he 
others—sensation, perce{i(ion, imagination, con¬ 
ception, genmal laws, and so on ; so that we may 
regard sensations becoming jessociatisl togidher, 
and by tli(3 aiq)erce])tive activity (jf the miml 
worked into perce])tions ; and }>eicej»tions l)y I he 
same activily Ix'coming images ; images becoming 
con(’('j)(ions ; and conceptions bmng worked up (ill 
they Ix'come ideas (/>Vye///e). bh'as in their turn 
give rise to newer and wider judgments, tilt (In; 
whole contents of consciousness are ()rganiz(‘d and 
placed in sure and definite relation with reality. 
Such is the kind of picture soim'tinu's })ainted of 
the }u’oces,s and outc'ome of knowdedge on its sub¬ 
jective side ; and on the object ive side olqetds kei'p 
pace with the sulqective evolution, being bound 
together in ouler, so that the subjective and ob¬ 
jective are only opposite sides of reality. 

But many qui'slions arise, such as Uie ielation 
of sensation to perception, of perception to coricej)- 
tion, of conception to judgment and to idea, and 
tliese (juestions are not yet answeied. One funda¬ 
mental question is, Can ^ve consider any of these 
mental acti\i(ies without invadving all tin* otlnus ? 
Does not the simplest intellectual experience in¬ 
volve (hewlioh* activity of the mind, and is not 
the whohi ex|)erience of the rational being ini- 
Illicitly present in the tiist rudiimmtary ex[)eri- 
ence? When we concentrate attention on, .say, 
})eice[)tion, is not the rational activity of the 
perceiving subject involved in every perception? 

2. Solidarity of mental movements. -Leaving 
these (luestioiis unansw'ere(l for the jiresent, let ns 
look for a little at the first abstraction whiidi we 
make when w’e separate tin- cognitive activities 
from tlic volitions and from (In* h'oling ex[H*ri(‘nce 
of man. (\aii wo have a real fipistemology when 
we take the cognitive activities by theinselves, 
and scfiarate them from the other ex[)(uienees 
iiisepaialily bound np vvith them ? 

‘In knowledge, the knower appears (c) hini.self as an active 
and .sen.silive intellect. The knower feels sure of t.he eMstenee 
Df himself and of his ohject, the thing known ; lie is Certain 
of his painful or plea-surablo feelings, and of those feehnns we 
call seriHations, which are in him, hut which ho nev rrt heless 
attributes to the objects as their extertiai cause. The kiiower 
is, above all, an intelligent will. He knows Ins object; the 
thing known, as ho acts upon it, rnove.s it, moiild.s it, niak.'s or 
destroys or nnxlities it; and is himself niovn'd, moulded, or 
otherwise alTectod by it. Without uitelh'ct there is no know¬ 
ledge ; wit bout feeling there is no knowledge; wnthout doing 
and experiencing the effects u])on ourselves and our ohjem,, (rf 
this doing, tlu'rc is no knowledge. y\nd vet the.se elements, or 
factors, are all given together in the unity of the act or proi-es.s 
of cognition ’ (Ladd, Kaoirlcdije, Li/'c, and lienhtij, p. (51). 

It would seem, tintn, that Kpi.stemology must be 
ctircful lest, in dealing with it.s own ju-ohlem.s, it 
may treat them in soabslratd a fa.shioii an to make 
the solutions untrue or inadequate. It mmst not 
pro(*(*e(i on tlie supnosilion that a purely cognitive 
experience is j)o^^iide, It mn'^t ac(;ept from Lsyeho- 
logy the facts which it estahlisln^s regarding the 
complexity of every act of ('ognition, and tin; 
flirtIi(;r fact that not, cognition but conation is the 
fundamental element in ('xperienee. It cannot 
invesligatc of ilself, or in(|uire info the origin of 
experience, or go liaek to the first beginning of 
cognition. No science can gm back to its own i 
origin. Nor is there any science of origin. We ' 


cannot recall the beginning of oiir experience, nor 
can w(i say what experience is the simplest pos¬ 
sible. But wo can say that all experience is process. 
What we can discern as we bxik hack on onr ex¬ 
perience i.s just this continuous procicss of change- 
change felt and experienced—and also processes in 
wliH'ii there is continuous interchange. There 
.seem to he interchanges b(*tween external happen¬ 
ings and subjective feelings, interchanges between 
onr acts and external changes in tin; objects we 
net on. And all along tin; pro(*ess there is the 
constant play of feeling, cognizing, acting, none 
of which takes place without the others. We note 
also that, at tin; outset, feeling, acting, and think¬ 
ing lake up the whole held ; the subject is so 
occuj)i(*d witli these interests and pioccsses, its 
wlioh; range of consciousness is so focused on the 
(dijcct in view, tliat it is not aware of itself or its 
clmng(‘s, or of the interest vhich led it to make 
selections or to form a vv'orld for itself to which it 
would diicct its attention. Likes and dislikes are 
(In'ic, desire and aversion are })r('sent, and the 
<)hjc( ts which are primarily attemh'd to are those 
which oru* longs for, or desires to avoid. In tlie 
activity aroused by ohji'cts which exciti; f(‘(*ling, 
objects grow .so as (o hi; dcliiied as desirable or 
iimh'siiahh*, ainl (Ins activity is directed towards 
fin* attaining of the one set or tin; destroying of 
(he o(ln*r; and, in onhir to do this, tin; vaihms 
ohj(*cts areciassili('<l, recognized, known, so as to he 
Inouglit, as far as possilile, witliin the moulding 
inllm*nce of onr action. All these processes may 
go on, and, in fact, have gone on, ever since men 
h('gan to lie or act ; ami yet a man may not have 
rclle<-t(*d on him.self as the subject whicli fc(*Is, 
thinks, and acts. The suhji'ct is wholly occnpieil 
at tin* outset, and for long after, with the ohii'cts 
of its knowledge, d(‘sire, or action ; it is so Imsy 
with their reiaignition, classilication, and airange- 
uicnt, so as to master tliern for its owti use, that, it 
scaiccly (*ver regards its owm natun*, its owm 
activity, or its own aims at all. I/(*ast of all has 
it disciimiriated among its own stales, or distri¬ 
buted its own activity into its several kinds. Feel¬ 
ing, thinking, willing, are there, but only in tlie 
form of nrnlistingnisln'd a(;tivity. Nor ought le- 
llective analysis ever to forget that, while it may 
di*'(ingnisli the sevi'ral elements in thought, they 
an; insi;pa,ral>le in reality. 

It may well he, then, that knowd(;dge, will, and 
feeling are indisjamsable asneets of (‘onscions- 
ness. Knowledge always involves an act of atten¬ 
tion (.s(;(; art. Attkviton, vo). ii. [>. i312), and 
a(t<*ri(ion as mainly amused by in((;r(‘st, or stimu- 
lateil by f('(*ling. While attention tlins exgn'sscj.s 
an attitude of the mind, it is efinally (■(*ilain that 
it also expresses an act of will, r'ur will invariably 
involves sonu; awuareness —a means to be used in 
older to M'acli an end. An act of will looks at a 
[)res(*nt situation in order to modify it, with the 
vi(;w of reaching a goal, ddiis is emphatically 
true wdH;n one pursues a reasoned course in order 
to reach a desired t;nd, hut it is also trm; of the 
most impulsive act of will. Even in an imjiulse 
tln*re is some ajiprehension of a sit uation, ami some 
ilesire to change it in order that it may IxTter lit 
our puiqiose. It may further be said that every 
actual jiroce.ss of consciousness involves awareness, 
and this awareness is of a purnosivc kind. It is 
not possible to <'nter into a full analysis of this 
jmrposive element in every act of eonsciousrie.ss, 
but, reference iimy be made to sneh wTiters as 
Stout, Boyce, and Ward for a full account of this 
interesting analysis. Knowdedge is itself teleo- 
l()gi(;al, it is selective of its own content, and its 
K(‘l(‘ction is determined by interest,, and by a desire 
to control the world for its own purpose. Know¬ 
ledge and action are thus correlative to each other, 
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and each rnu^t have its place in a systtMiiatic ex¬ 
position of the activity of consciousness. (.)n the 
other liand, both knowledge and will must he 
considered in relation to a basis of iniinedi.ate 
feeling which arouses attention and proin])ts to 
endeavour, with a view' to an increase of pleasurable 
feeling, or an avoidance of an cxj>eii{;nce which is 
painful. Feeling is thus an inspiration to endea¬ 
vour, wluither in the region of tlioughtorof action. 
It is th(! signal to awareness, it arouses the atten¬ 
tion, it insj)ires the action, it pronii»ts towards the 
realization of a fuller experience. A(‘cording as we 
lay stress on knowledge, will, or feeling, wc shall 
have in the first ])hu;e a world of truth or fact, in 
the second place; a world of idc'als more or less 
realized, and in the t hird place a w'orld of appreeda- 
tions, in which values and worths are the main 
feature. These three w’orlds ought to be one, and 
the i)resent endeavour of philosophy is to make 
them one ; and thus the W'orlds set forth in their 
exedusiveness by idealists, empiiicists, and ])iag- 
niatists must finally a])|)( 3 ar as aspects of that real 
W’orld to construct which is the ultimate aim of 
j)hiloso}>hy. 

Whih; we thus caution ourselves that an ahstr.'ict 
J'.pistemology must in its very nature be one-sided, 
and must ever be held in control by tlie other 
aspects of consciousnciss, it is y<‘t a legit imate aim 
to consiihir knowh'dgo in itself, apart. Irom thosi; 
implications whi(‘h are insejiarably bound up with 
it as a mat t<u'of fact. It is legit imate to (‘onsuh r 
the operat ions of Logic apart from 1‘syclndogy, and 
also to deal with problems of Metaphysics by tluMii- 
Heh’cs. Ihit each of these involves the othms, ami 
e;ich is constantly applying t.o the otliers for Indp 
jMul guidance. So, abstract Lpistemology, or the 
discussion of the nature of knowledge, its limits, 
and its validity, may so far be considered in .sep- 
ara^tion from the other philosophical sciences; 
yet the conclusions to lx; drawn from theiliscussion 
an; themselves abstract, and are not forthwith to 
lx; regarded as true and adeipiate for the descrip¬ 
tion of concrete n;ality. 

3 . Cognition as ‘awareness.’—Let us try then 
to g(‘t back to the simplest possible cognitive 
ixisition. Kvmi this will have edements in it vvhndi 
we sluill beobligixl to neglect, if we. are to have only 
a cognitive [xisition to atttmd to. When we seek 
the sim})lest possible cognitive jmsition, w’e are not 
seeking tin; origin of knowledge. We have alri;ady 
said—and it is a commonplace—that inquiry into 
origins is Ix^yond the business of science. Lut wc 
may ask. What is the fact about knowledge whi( h 
involves the latter in its most elementary foimV 
^Te obtain kriowledga; in its simplest form when 
W’e go hack to tin; most (dementary deseription ol 
conscionsness whi(;h vvi; possess. It is simidy that 
of nioftn’jifiss, or of simph; apj>iehension. We may 
neglect for the moment tlie fa(‘t that awareness 
has in it a voluntary and a feeling element, and 
eonemitrate our attention on the fact that it has a 
cognitive element. Both l..o(ke and Kant agree; 
that all knowledge begins with experience, and 
from this there; is no elisscnt on the part eif any 
phil()Soj)her. What then is the simplest form eif 
expe;ri<‘ne’e*, or the ultimate; datum from which 
knowledge staits? Have we any state of mind 
whieh inay, for this purpose, be regarded as 
ultimate, vvhicli, itself unexplained, may allord 
the explanation of everything else? The ultimate 
fact seems to be, not a stimulus of any kind, or a 
dependence of a state of consciousness on any sense 
organ, but an immediate presence to consciousness. 
Wiiat’ I feel, what T taste, what I see, need no 
further evidence of their existence than the fact 
that I feel, taste, or .see them. I am aware of 
them, and this awareness is a primary act of 
knowledge. It depends on nothing but itself. 


Here, if anywhere, w’c have an act (tf knowledge 
seemingly eone.eiiied with present reably, and 
with that alone. It is lo be iemark(xl again, by 
way of caution, that we i.^olate, for the pin pose of 
study, the act of know ledge fiom the ol her elements 
in the comph;x state ot eonseioiisne'^s which we 
call a\var(;ncss. When we sj)eak ol knowing, of 
willing, or of doing, we ah^lraet these frour’the 
normal stateof consciousm'ss w Inch nsu.illy involves 
all three. Ihire thoiighl, pure feeling, pure will, 
are ahstraetioris, not nanu's of any coneiele K'alit} . 
Awareness is a state of eonseiousne.ss whi(h 
j»ossesses all the elements of (‘vper'uMuxe Here we 
eoneenlrate at.tmition on tin' cognitive a.sjxxl, oi 
awareness. We may fiom this jxiintof view name 
it n/iprehcytsiov, which is tie; sim)»l('st and the most 
nltiniate of all cognitive acts. At the same time, 
it is contended that evam the simplest state of 
(‘unseiousness has a '•ognitivo aspect. 'Dk; eon- 
seiousness of the [uesent is itselt an act of know¬ 
ledge. If at this stago; w'e may use, langnagi' more 
aj)plical)le to a .snh-.( (juent. stage of the argum(;nt, 
a state of conscaousm'ss the stale of any eonscions 
snhj(‘(;t, and it ha-i an ohjoet. But, it may he said, 
is eve.ry eonseious state oiie w Inch may lx; dcscrilxxl 
as knov\ledg(‘? Would not this hi; a cont 1 adiction 
id t lie statement/ tliat kno\\ ledge, leelllig, and 
V liition an* not to he di.uived liom om; another, 
that they are [)iimarv and underivahh; ? It may 
he gi ;i!it ed t hat each ot tliesii aspects of intelligiuice 
has peculiai it les inseparahh; from its vei y existence, 
which mast/ be dt'.senhed from attiilmtes peculiar 
to itself. Un the other hand, it may he justly 
I'oiitended thatevm’y st at eof f(;eling has itseogni tiv c 
asjtecT, that, every slate of knovvlixlgi; has its feel¬ 
ing tone, and tluil evmy volition has its eniotiona.l 
and cognitive aspiat. Still we may concimtrati* 
attention on the cognitive aspect w'hi(;h is present 
in every mental state. Awanmess i.s mainly 
cognitive, (;ven if it lx; also volitional and emotional. 
'Dus aw aicness at its sim j)h‘.st implies the conscious¬ 
ness of a eonti'ut present to us, and an assurance 
that we aie so far in possession of a knovvlialge of 
it. It se(;ms to he the .simnlest of all the acts of 
knowlixlge, and cannot he ilerived from anything 
mor<; simple. 

We are aware that the; last statement, is deeply 
contentious, and one wliiedi is attaidvcd liereely 
and from difleiamt standpoints. IdealiMii eontends 
that the simplest act ol know ledge is (;unstiluted 
hy thought-relation, and we cannot hava; an act of 
knowledge w’hiidi does not involve lelations con¬ 
stituted by thought. Lmpirieists, on tlie other 
hand, tend to isolate sensations, and to make tliese 
(he .sole foundation of possihh; knowledge. We 
have not sjiace fully to argue the (}uestioM, but it 
may he said, iii answer to tlie formei, (hat (;ven 
Idealism must have some data from which to start. 
Something must be given if thought, is ever to 
make a start. Ami the eoiumon st ai ting-point of 
all the snhs(M}uent ex})laria( ions of expm ienci; is 
jmst this jKisition of awaiimess. Awarmiess may 
he so interpreted as to involve the whole onteome 
of eomjileted exjxuienee. It may, indecxl, he tiuly 
.said of it that it is the awarime.ss of a suhji'ct, ami 
this is sullieient to justify all the claims of ideal¬ 
ism. On tlie other hand, enqiiiieism may contend 
that the lirst thing is the sensation, ami that tlie 
aw’arcness is seeoml, and thecliectof the seimation. 
But it seems more consistent with tlie fact of 
ex])crience, and with the whole analysis of tin; 
case, to take awareness as tin* lirst thing we meet 
with’; it seems to be the ultimate t«‘U't heyoml 
whieh w’O cannot go, itself unexplained, yet the 
explanation of ev(;rything else. From tins prinmry 
and underived fact we may exiilain all the 
phenomena, whetlicr these take the loim of the 
ordered w’orld of knowledge known as science, on 
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the one hand, or all the fa<‘ts whieh are formed 
into the ordered knoM h'd^e \vhi(‘h ^ve eall hy (he 
name of kogie, ksyeholo^zy, or INOdaphysics, on the 
other. Awareness is the pre condition of all the 
systems, and it. is well to take it as the starting- 
point of any tlu'oryof knowh*d;.te Avhich can in any 
way he ade(|iiate (o tin' tad. 

4. Contents of knowledg-e. '^akin^^ then, this 
attitmh' of awarene'^s as the startin<^-point for tin* 
discussion of knowledge, what do w<i lind ? the 
consciousness of a here and now, with a content 
niort' or h'ss delim'<l. d'his is the irreducihle 
minimum, tin* ultimate datum of all expern'uce. 
Al )art Irom all subtlety of ar^mnn'iit and all 
attenifits at ('Xfilanation, this is sine. Ilirrn is ^ 
present e\p(‘i U'lna', and Ironi imnu'diate experience 
everv^ theory <»f kno^\le(lye must start, ddie 
sinijile^t foim of immediate e.\))ericnce is just this 
awareness. Aodould the latter is a prop('rty of 
every form of life. It sei'ins to lie at the hotton 
of ad apt a (ion, and may l)e considered as a chai act<‘r 
istic of life in yomeial, or a [iropeity of organic life, 
wdiich help^ an organism to ada})t itself to its 
environuM'ut. As lile heconu's more or^^anized, 
awareness is there in increasin;j: measure. ()r;^nanie 
liahits and int<*i('sts n^row up, and in higher 
organizations they are the means ]>y which tl 
or^nanism ada[)ts itself to its environment. It is a 
niatti'i'of ohservati(Ui that ('veiy orynini'-m lias a 
workin;j^ knowledge of Natiiic', and is so far aware 
of the hindrances and helps towards its self- 
preservation. This is a characteristic of all lib 
and without it life would he impossihic. How far 
adaptation to environment may )>e reyarded as 
soniethiny which Hows out of intelliyence on tin' 
part of life is aepu'stion which does not admit of 
any delinite answer; hut tin.' fact of adaptation is 
undoubted. Yet in a s('lf-conscious heiny adapta¬ 
tion to environment must in the lony run liecome 
a conscious process, and inh'lliyent foresiyht will 
take the place ot instinctive achqdation. At the 
same time it must he conced('d that adaptation to 
environment, even in a heiny implicitly self- 
conscious, consists in adjustments common to men 
and the lower oryanisms. Men are firactisiny 
science evmi before they recoyni/e it. kA'en the 
tracks made by shei'j) up a hill-side are wonderfully 
enyineeied, takiny the line of least resistance. 
The peo})le of a villaye who have never heard of 
Kuclid, in making their jiaths through the li<'lds, 
act on the principle that tin* two sides of a triangle 
are longer than tiie third side. 

We must recognize, then, that organic habits 
and instincts liave a siynilicance for knowlcdy<*, 
and that knowdeilye ot a kind has made some 
jiroyress before rellexion lieyins, or at least w bib; 
reflexion is in a rudimentary condition. Tnslincts, 
beliefs, habits, are jiart of that original endowmont 
of man in virtue of w bieb be is able to make him¬ 
self at home in the world in which he has to liv(\ 
'riiose Imbits and la'licfs develop in man in inter¬ 
action with th(i environment, and, before rclli'xion 
begins, be is ])r('pare<l for the reeurrenci; of d.ay 
ajid night, tor (lu; sucec'^sion of tlu^ .s(‘asons, and 
ean anticipate the proeessiun of natural events in 
the eim'ryeiicics of his daily life. Organic hahits 
and beliels, incri'a'^cd hy the experience of many 
generati<»ns hamh’d down from father to son and 
’■e(*ord('d in language, may grow to so great an 
extent that, in virtue of tlumi, men may learn to 
obtain control over the world so far as immediat-e. 
necessity i('(|nii-es, 4'his must be taken into ae- 
eount when we seek to nndtwstand the mysteTy of 
know’ledge. A nalyzing this complex body of know¬ 
ledge w’ith which an individual starts, w'e see that 
so much is due t(> the pi imary endowment of the 
individiial, w’lneh enable- him* to make himself at 
home in the w’orld in whicli he is to dw’ell. We 


may not exactly measure the extent and limits of 
I hi- primary disposition, or imiuire how much of 
it, is due to traditional lore and liow mneli to 
iustim’lion on the jiart of parents and friends. U 
is not possilde for one to tell how' mneli is due to 
mat me and bow’ mueii to nui ture. l>ut, at all 
ev<'nts, for eveiy individual l>orn into this world 
a jxutiou is assign('<l ; be obtains an inlu'ritanee of 
nature ami culture which ('iiables him to start, liy 
IK) iiK'aus ill-fuiuished, on the work of living. No 
doubt much of tliis knowh'^ige is uncriti(*al, un- 
.sifted, ami much of it must be cast aside as un- 
trust wot thy, but it is there, and tiiis unsifted 
knowh'dge is what an indi\’idiial must start w’ith. 

Comiug back, then, to awareness as the simjilest 
datum of a jio.ssihle knowli'dge, let us ask w hat is 
implied hy it. Of course the two I'lemeiits which 
atc combined in every act of know b'dge aic piest'nt 
lieie in tlieir most rudimentary foim. TIku’c is 
tin* attitmh'of tlic mind which is aware, ami (lie 
object of w'liich it is aware. What the nature of 
the object may ])<; it is premature to imjiiire. It 
may l)e its own feeling of pleasun* or of j)ain ; it 
may be the change from one state to another; it 
may Ixi an impression from witlniut ; but in evciy 
c.isc there is an awareness of an object. And then 
(here is (he awarem'ss itself, considered simjily as 
nn attitude of (he subject. This awarem'ss, thus 
imply cousid('ic<l, gives us (he s(aiting-[»(.»int of 
kuowT'dge. It jiasses through the vaiious grade's 
of exjieriencc, until, as the outcome of growing 
('Xperienee' and of rellexion on itse'lf, it bee'omes the 
full-orlx'd distinction which we call the distinction 
])(Tw('en snhje.'ct and object, whiedi is imjiliod in all 
liman know ledge. The subject has its ow n nature, 
(‘liaraete'risties, morles of action, its rules, its 
rineiples, and its laws wliieh condilion all know- 
•<lge. Objects have also (heir own (^luiraeteristics, 
(heir own natures, and their own eorre'spomleiiees. 

So all knowledge? is eonditieineei l»y (he knowdng 
hjce.t and by the objects wdiich are know'ii. ddie 
wo are in reilation to e'ach othe*r, and the w'bole 
|ue>s(ie)ii is as (o wdiat is the redation, or what are 
(lie re‘la( iems, of subject ami object within the w’orld 
of knuwleelge. Are w'e to think of suliject ami 
obje;et as a elistinet iein winch is ontological ? Are 
we to tliink of this distined iein as the same* which we 
name ‘ se'lf’and ‘ not-self ’ ? Are's we to plae'e the 
two umler the law of causality, and name the; eine 
‘ cause* ’ line! the other ‘ elh'ct ’ ? Are; we to leiok at 
the eihje'ct a.s thegeiveriiiug eleuu'nt in the formation 
e)f kimwleelge? Or, are we to hiok at (lie; subject 
as the; maker eif Nature;, and to state our the'eeiy eif 
knowhelge in consisteney therewdth? All those 

(he* e*j)iste*im)le)gica] i>ieihh'in, aiiei the; history eif 
))hile)se)phy may be; ealleel tlie history e)f the attenijit 
i.e> answe;r them. Other qm*s( ions also arise. 'I'liere 
is the e|iiestie)n of the possibility of know leelge, ami 
of the varieiiis attitueb's assumed thereto eiii the; 
»art of the human spirit. These attitudes are, or 
lave; been, mainly three. There is the attitude 
e*alleel sn/tfiristn^ wbieli eloiiios the possibilit.y eif 
km)wle;elg(‘, anel wliie'h has appeareel in varieiiis 
rel.-itiems in the; history eif human thought, 'i'liere 
is (lie attitude, alsocemnnon, wliiedi va]] docp/iaf- 
ism ; ami, linally, the're; is rifirisj/i, or an examina¬ 
tion of the prim.ijilcs which are implied in (Ik; 
])ossihility of knowledge both on tlie side of the 
subject and on that of llu' object. All these 
attitudes must obtain ri'cognition in a discussion 
of knoAvledge, i(,s possibility, and its exist,em;e as 
fact. Flirt her, there are questions as to ( he relation 
of knowledge to (lie ohji'ct that is known. Is the 
object of knowledge irKh'jx'ndcnt of tin; fact that 
it IS know'u ? Ts knowahleness an essential quality 
of things? And, if the object is knowalde, what 
is the machinery by whicli it is knowable? la 
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knowle<L^e in immediate relation to its object, or 
is it representative? 

It is clearly out of the question in this article to 
{j^ive anything" like an ade(jua,te account of the 
various attitudes of tin* mind towards the epistemo¬ 
logical [trohlem, or to institute an in([uiry into the 
charactterisl ie featur(^s of scej)ticism, dogmatism, 
or criticism. It is ecpially im}>ossihle within any 
ri'asonahle limits to set forth the various theories 
which have appc^ired in history regarding the 
relation of thouglit towaids its ohps't, or to give 
a lull account of naturalism, emj)iricism, idealism, 
or the t heories of knowledge (‘ontained under these 
or similar names, 'ko deal with empiricism fully 
would he to give a c()mj)lcte account of Idiglish 
])hilosophy from llohhes down tod. S. Mill, with 
a glance at the philosopliy of Shadworth Hodgson, 
(due main chaiact(‘ristic, of this }»hiloso])hv is that 
it regalds the object as the determining element in 
knowledge, and looks at the relat.ion of ohjeid to 
sul)j(M*t as one of e.ansality. Nor can we give a full 
a<s‘ount of id(Mlislic eonstructions of (‘\p(uiernsg 
A\ lu'ther sul)j(H‘tive or ohjeetive, for that would 
h<‘ to attempt to wiite the history of philosophy 
since Kant, not to speak of the contribution mad(i 
to thought hy th(‘ splendid achievements of < lre<MT. 

We must travel hy a shorter rout(‘, which ^\lil 
not h'a\(‘ the above questions ^\ithout an answer. 
We shall look at them first from the point of view 
of mind, or of the subject, and seecind from that 
of the eonUmt of know f slge, or of knowleilgii as 
alVeided bv tin* nature (U tin* objt et. On the one 
side, all knowledge is the ]iiodm't of the a<‘ti\e 
8ubj(*et ; and, no l(*ss, kiiowiedg**, if it is valid, 
must eorr(*spond with reality. Linder the liist 
head all (jm'stions regaiding the siieeessiva; sti'jis 
hy which the subjc'ct- aitieulatf's its knowhalge 
into an oideied wdioh* might well be dis(aiss(Ml, 
and undei' the si'cond all <iU(‘''tions as to the 
validity of knowhalge or its ladation to its objects 
might find a place. All <iuestions regarding the 
activity of the. subject in oi gani/ing its know ledge 
—wlnbJn'r tln'si* are materialistic, nai.li^tic, or 
idealistic—would lind a plena* in the impiiry into 
the nature of intelligeinai and its miule of work¬ 
ing ; whih* thosi* relating to validity, and the 
attitude of the mind towaids knowh'dge, whether 
this is sceptical, dogmatic, or ciitical, would find 
their lifting [ilaia* under the lat(<*r h{*ading. 

5. Epistemology and sense-experience.—Start¬ 
ing afresh fiom the concicti* tact of our e\|K'ii- 
ence, which must he consi<lered the primary fact 
of our mental lif(^—the awai(*iu‘ss of a content— 
we must' seek to show how this ri'ally involvt's, 
or contains imj)licitly, ^\'ha,t is cvoIvcmI into the 
8tructui(‘s of Melajihysics, Fsyclndogy, Logic, 
and Epistemology. All the mental sciences 
spring out of this fact of awaremjss 11 tact of 
which the sim])h>st analysis gives ])osition, dis¬ 
crimination, anil comiiarison. d’hese arc not in- 
dcpc'iident acts or processi's, nor can th(*y he 
regarded as constituting the, fact of awareness. 
They are simply aspects of this fact, and are not 
before it in point of time. I'hi'y are in themselves 
abstractions, and are to he viewed as stnclly sub¬ 
ordinate to the reality out of which tliey spring, 
and a])art from w hich they have no meaning. On 
the other hand, the simnlest facts of mind, even 
scnse-impressions and ideas, cannot he facts of 
mind at all unless tli(*y have in them, ini])licitly 
at h;ast, the rudimentary forms of those fi'atures 
of distinction and r(*hLtion which have become 
articulate in tin* elaborated forms whicli wc hnd 
in our highest thought. To make explicit wlnit 
is involved in the sini})lest form of experience is 
the function of jihilosophy. 

Here we are at the parting of the ways; and 
according as we take the one path or the other, 


we are commit ({*d to a system or a mode of inter 
pretatiqn of (experience which is far-ri'aehmg. 
\Vdiat is the tact of which \xg are awaie, aiul 
wdiat do(*s it mean? In modern language, is it a 
simple ‘that’ or is it a ‘what'? Ts The wholi* 
liity of man, as a thin km’, simply to wiite short 
hand descri[»tion.s of his own sensations, then 
order, their organi/at ion, and their outcome'' 
riiis is the view held in some (]uait('is: tin* ob¬ 
jective relations ot tliesi* semations an' K'garded 
IS something unknowable. To inquiie into this 
vi(*w' would necessitate an investigation into tin* 
nature of smisatmu and its meaning, into the 
relation of a sensation to the mind which has it, 
and into the natuie of tln^ la-lation to the occa¬ 
sion of its being f(*lt. On this head we refer to 
the masteily discussicai hy W'aid in his artich* 

‘ Esychology ’ xxii. 517) and to his Oitlbrd 

lectuie, S((lurdhsin and Ar/nosticisin (li. Ill) t.): 

‘ S(‘ris;\tions /nirc foria ; in (.(Imt words, Itieyhave iiialKaiable 
•hai .ic| enst K's, (jiKiI ' y, ititfiisil v, cxti'iisil', , as ]U‘ 0 }) 1 (‘ say 
airaiii II -wadaiH, th<'\ liavo a “ wh.at” as well as a “ itiaL ” 
.\gim, they are tioL oo'ated , b'd, as 1 liaxi* alrcatly nrg(.'i|, 
tliev an l■harlg^■s in sli.c - fur \\a it of a licUer woid —1 ha\ e 
been fain to ..alt a (ires, ntat i<ni d e.-nt inunni. Tlio so-called 
pure sensation” of ciitam p\ cltolni;!--! s is a imre atistrac- 
tion;as inue.li se as tlic mass p.unt ot the jiln sicist, but with- 
mt p( rbaps tlie saino wairaut en ttie score of utility. Ttie 
w'li le (ioi 'Mile of the i^radual elalioration of perception out of 
purely .sul". .-tiic mati rial is fast bemu relegateii to t.lui rc'ijion 
of ps\cb( cal niilli. ... It IS physiologv rattier t,hari ])s\ ■ 
chol.i^y t hal lees kept the notion of Hens,di.ms its sutijce.tis e 
lleot ions in V' c MO rriniar\ or perieptual inesentation is all 
we iiHMii, and sm'li a term lias the ad\antaue of making; th'' 
otijediye < li mu ter o\i»lioit, and of ignoimg ph}sioloi^ical 
miplications with which we lia\e nolliin^ to do ’ 

d'nking this, then, ns tin; viiwv whicli I’syt'hology 
pre'>(*nts to ns, we may m-glect the coniiov(*rsy as 
to sinijile sensations, and take for gianted tlial 
eveiy sensation has an ohj('ctive as Avell as a sub¬ 
ject ivo i(tf(*i<'nc(*. W hat shall w’e say as to the 
relation of thought to sensation, peiception, con¬ 
ception, and to all the eati'goiies in whu'li thought 
sts'iiis to sum up th(3 eoutents of kiiowh'dge, and 
the nature of exj>en(*nee iu gi'iieral ? W ill tin* 
analysis of thought give to us the inteipietation 
ot expeli('Tiee, and w'ill olx'di(*iiee to the cat('gories 
of thought ensuri* the validity of our thinking? 
Is tliought responsible for niatti^rs of fact? W'hat 
is th(? function of thought in relation to experi- 
(‘ime? In particmlar, wdiat (to use llu^ laiigiiagi; of 
Wald) lias thought to do with p(*r(u*ptu:iI ]>r(*sen- 
tation? Instefid, therefore, ot following up in 
detail the deseri])tion of the elaboration of the 
forms of our knowdedge from yierei'pt ual jirf'smita- 
tion through p(UC(‘ptdou, image-making, and eori- 
ei'ption, to the highest, forms of J.ogie and Meta- 
)hysies, h*t us look at tlie partwdiiidi tliinkmg may 
le said to play in the making of know U'dgi*. 

Eefore eonsidei irig this question, wa* must have 
some eon(‘(*ption of wliat sonsti-expei iema^ imaaris 
and implies. L'or, on any view, tlu'Ki is such a 
thing as sense-expi'rbaice or a eonsciousm'.ss of 
()hj(‘ct'H in a world of st'ir'i*. 

‘ It is liccaiise m our c\pt rn rice there is given a liroad dia- 
tinctiori between two features of the coutcuts(ot consciousnesH) 
— oil (tie one li.md that of e\tmisioii, on th(* other hand the 
negatiye tlu'reot (the alisem e of c\t ciidednesH) wilfi, proliably, 
as its posdi\c‘ a.ssoei.ate, the cleiiiciil of feeling—tliat wo arc 
first enabled to make a distmetioii liciweeu Hubjectivc and 
ob|ective' (Adamson, I)rvt-l(,pitu'at of Modern Philot^o}>/ii/, i. 
gai). 

li(‘r(; Adamson found the siiiqilest form of ex¬ 
perience, the most rudimmitary form of ohjeetivity 
on tin; one hand and of suhj(*.et i vit,y on tin* other. 
At this stage ot ex])(',ri('nee both the ohjt'ctivf* find 
the subjective are.uiid(*line<l, hut t lom it t licde\ elop- 
ment oi both suhj(‘et and object j)roe(*('ds, until we 
come to full s(*llconseioiisness on tin; one hand, 
and full consciousness of ti deliried oliject on the 
other ; and tliesf* are tlu* eomphmientary tispects 
of complete knowledge, 'khe hist aspect of sense- 
experiences which forces itself on the mind is their 
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opposition. On the one side tlicre is extension, 
and on tlie other tliero is feelirif^^ or a state of con- 
s(doiisTiesB ; and how arc tlu'sc' to be reconciled ? 
The objects whicli affect us seem to be out there, 
beyond us ; are tliey really wliat they seem to be ? 
^\T iie(‘d not recall the story so picturescjiudy 
written in the histoiy of linman thoii^^dit, of liow 
the ladation of the mind to its objects, as tin’s 
is set forth in sense-experienco, has culminated 
in Seeiiticism on the one hand and Solip^iMu on 
the other. Doubt as to tlni very taxistenee of 
an external woild, followed by doubt as to the 
exist(“nce <tf an internal world, has arisen from the 
attemjit to make sense-expeiienee the whole ex- 
peiiemo of man. Yet sense exjrerimiee is a fact, 
and has to l)e taken into account on any theory 
of knowledy^e. The charaeteristic quality of it. is 
the simple immediate existence of a conscious con¬ 
tent. ‘ r see,’ ‘ I hear,’ ‘ I feel,’ ‘ I taste,’ and so on, 
simply <r\vv, so far as sense is concerned, the pre¬ 
sent expeiience and nothin^ more. ‘ Tliis,’ ‘ that,’ 
‘here,’ ‘now,’ are indications of the presence to 
consciousness of a sense (luality. No doubt, there 
is a ditl'm-rmce between tlu'se indications—‘here’ 
is om? thin<^, ‘ now ’ is another—but they are only 
variations of the same kind of conscious life, 
d'ake any object of jreroeption, and abstract from 
it all tliat has freen evolved by (ionscious activity 
in elaboration of it in former experir'uce, ami 
what is left tor |mre perce[)tion is only an experi- 
(mce of a ‘ Inue and ‘ now.’ What is jxM'ceived is 
not an articulated objric.t, say a hor.se, with all the 
characteristic marks of a liorse as it is to a scien- 
tilic rnind, or even to a j)raetical mind, with all 
the implications of a ^ather'(*d knowle<L^e ; it is 
only a ditlerence of colour which is j>r<vsmite<l to 
sense. This is commonplace ever since Berkeley’s 
classii! analysis of the nature of vision—an analy¬ 
sis which is true of all our interjiretations of sen.sti- 
expei'ience. When we stri[) sense-exjierienee bare 
of ail that is added to it by interpretation, we 
have only a jnesent content of consciousmi.ss—in 
jiractical ex]»erience it is not {lossible to make so 
drastic an abstraction. 

On tlie other hand, it is vain to say that the 
nature of thin<.;s is to be perceived. The state¬ 
ment /N's'c pcrnpi is without meaning unless 
we add to bare percej)tion those ^lercejitual jud;^- 
ments by which a meic juesentation of ditlerence 
of colour and sha})e becomes a jmLinent of dis¬ 
tance, of character, and so on. But, when we do 
so, we have come to a perception w'hicli is charpn;d 
with tin; meanin^us introduced into it by a lon^^ 
exjieiience, functioned by in(<!rpretations ^(atheied 
by a mind in contact wd't h leality, and w'bich has 
formcfl jud^j^ments in accordance with its own 
nature and the nature of thin^us. It has lieen 
customary to refer to perception as the standard 
and norm of knowl(!dge. But, wdien thi.s is done, 
we have j)as>ed from p(!rccption as simjilc sense- 
ex{)eiience, and have introduced info it all the 
s(‘,ries of interpretation.s wiiich have l>een ;,mtheied 
from the action of the mind in interaction with 
the objects of its exj)erieiice. I^’erceptual presen(.a- 
tion (to use the ]»hrase of \\hird) inijilies more than 
can be justified Irom sense-experience, ft is ])os- 
sible, indec'd, on the basis of the latter to arrive 
at somethin}^ like a universal. That universal 
is precisely wliat Ward calls a ‘ presentational 
continuum ’ ; or, as the same thing is exjiressed by 
Bail lie, 

'The universal is just the continuity of the process which 
makes up the ti/e-history o f irmneduite sense-experience. This 
may, by selective interest or otherwise, appear in distinet 
j>hases or parts. But each as readils becomes its oj)pf)'<;1<-, .and 
this fluent intcrohatiK'eableness (-onstitutes the identity )»elwecti 
them. The incessant chaiij^c of scn.se-Iife is due to its honj,'- 
a mere variation of the same .sirnjile form of existence, is due, 
in foot, to the interchanifeafilenoss of its eontent: a " this ” carl 
equally well become a " that," a “ now " a " then,” and so on. 


I This incessant chari|re of similar elements is all that sense-lifa 
consists in. Hence its variability, its endless tlcctiiiK character, 
its instability, its inadcqnai y to satisfy the desire for a stable 
ideal, or constant oriram/in^^ universal. Hence, so far from 
heinx: the ultimate touch-stonc of reality, as some have held, 
it ns just what is }>erpetuall> slippmj; from our prasp. Its lieing' 
is chanj.fe, its life the death of its moments As for constituting 
a support, winch some have tried to make it, against scejitic-al 
attack, it is hound to jirove the best weapon scepticism can 
use The incessant change, which ( OnsLitutes its life as a uni¬ 
versal, makes it impossible for a “ this ” or “ that ” to maintain 
a Kiilistantial [lermaiicnt reality external to the suliject. A 
“this" or “that" has no reality of its own at all; its nature 
falls into the iiniver.sal process of chang-e ’ (Idealistic 6’un.sfn/c- 
tion of E.tperience, p. I.^i2 f ). 

Even in sense expcrieiico, then, there is soim*- 
tliing at work wbiidi transcends it. In tlie forma¬ 
tion of percepts, in the process of perception, tlime 
is alreaiiy an activity of the subject at work. Nor 
i.s it possible to isolate tlie [iroces.s of jierccption, 
or to (‘onsider it in abstraction from the more 
elaborate {iroccsscs through which mind works. 
The sharp distinction so often drawui between per¬ 
ception and conception cannot be maintained, 
Idir, as men now are, with their inherited culture, 
with their social life in family and school, laucop- 
tions are ehaiged through and through witli trans- 
sulijcctive meanings; and it is not possible for ns 
to get face to face w'ith a pure pcu’cept ion. 'Fhe 
very fact tliat w'e liave to name tlie various jier- 
ceptions, and tliat uanu's are w'onls chargc'd with 
imuanings, ma.k(‘s it inijiossililc for us to regard 
perception as the iioiiu of knowledge. Here 
tliought has been at w'ork, and the very giving 
of nam(‘S proves tliat W'e cun no longer interview 
consciousness in its naked siiiqilicity. We may 
seek to isolate 1 lie process of piu’ception, find may, 
indci'd, note its chfiracteristu's ; but at the best 
we only succ('cd in pian-ing tlifit it i.s a stjigc in 
(lie <bwelopment of the subject ou its w’ay to com¬ 
plete sclf-consciousness, ainl a stage of the olijects 
on the wfiy towfi.rds coinplide organization in a 
world of knowledge. It is almost axiomatic, that 
the evolution of the sulqi'ct towfirds its ideal is 
also the evolution of tlu‘ world of knowledge into 
fin organized form, riui subject is glowing, and, 
as it evolves, .so does the world of knowleiige, for 
tlu'se fire fispects of tlie same reality. 

6. Thought and sense-perception. — If, then, 
even in sense-experience we have trsic.es of interpre¬ 
tation—and internretfition is Hie work of thought 
-we may formally fisk, What, is the function of 
thinking in the growth of knowledge? It is ru'ces- 
sfiry to note luu-e tluit, in the e;use of sense-iiresenka- 
tions coming to us from the objective w'orld, they 
come and go without any control over tliem on the 
jiart of the subject, Wluilever jiasses within our 
sjibere of vision makes its own inijU'Cssion on the 
eye, and the visufi! image is there, wliether we 
attend t/O it or not. Sounds are beard, and the 
bearing of them is beyond Hie control of tlie ear. 
So with all sense-[>resmilfitions. Even the How 
of idcfiH in the mind itself seems sometimes to be 
uni(‘gulated, informed by no principle, find un- 
controllcil by any refenmcc either to the objective 
w'orld or to the interi'sts of tlie self. Both in the 
case of sense-[)resenlations, fiiul of ideas associated 
in a meie How without inner connexion, and un¬ 
controlled by rebueiice to jiurpose, we have illus- 
tration.s of con.scious movenients which seem to 
have no rational connexion. Tbis is obvious both 
in sen.se-presmitations and in the ease of ideas, as 
may be shown l>y a reference to the laws of asso¬ 
ciation. What lias once come together somehow 
in experience tends to come togudlier figain. The 
most unlike things which have come togellu'r tend 
to r(‘cur togidher. Illustrations of this fibound. 
Take the relation of tbouglit to w'ords, or of w'ord.s 
to the music of the song, and we find that thought 
and word are insenarably united, and the words of 
a song are wedded to the music. This is one order 
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of the contents of consciouBness. lint tfiere is an- al 
other order, in which we seek to establish not con- le 
tin^ency but necessity, not accidental conjunction h 
but inner connexion. Over a^oiinst the uncontrol led b 
bow of sense-presentations, and the unre;i;ulated d 
flow of ideas accidentally associated, we i)laco the a 
exercise of a mental activity of our own. We seek t 
to j)lace to^mther the thin; 4 s which, wo think, be- 1 
lon^^ to^u^ther. We may recognize that they belong s 
together, not because they have happened to come t 
together in some passing phase of o\ir expeiienc-e, I 
but because they are iixed in changeless relations. 1 
The properties of a cirde belong together, a,nd !■ 
cannot be se})aratcd without destroying the notion f- 
of a circle, ddius, science is the attempt to ascer- ( 
tain the things and (juaUties which belong togetlu'r, 1 
and to replace a c.ontingent and accidental ()rder t 
by omi that is lixed and connected. Nor is the 
activity of thought limited merely to the recogni < 
tion of the things which belong t-ogetin'r in the » 
objective, onhu' of tlui world—-whether that order 
is lixc'd by th(‘. ptsmliar constitution of the actual 
woihi to be asceitaimMl by experiment and obser 
vation, or tixed by ideal combinations (as in pun 
mathematics) (constructlul solely by the mind. For 
mind is creative. In the normative sciences then', 
is not meiely iM'cognitjoii of things wtii(>.h Ix'hmg 
tog(;thcr; there is the jiower of saying that some 
thnms shall belong togoither. In the one case, 1 he 
self Ts the discoverer and the interpreti'r of an order 
w'hich it has not instituti'd ; in t lu' other case, it is 
a law-maker, (h'termiiiing both tlu' <md which it 
has in \iew and the means bv which it is t-o be*, 
accomplished, lleie it is possi'l>le to ‘give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.’ In this 
spheie'we cintainly lind the activity of the suh- 
j(‘ct, th(‘ expression of itself and of Us own purpose, 
wdiere the train of thought is dominaUid by a pur- 
])ose, and the nu'ans aie arr;irige<( by which a new 
ineaning is given to the material so arrangi'd as 
to fullil a purposes. As Adamson has remaiked: 
‘Taken in the mass, our thinking appears (1) as a 
subjective activity; (2) as the expression of some 
])urpose, and therefore as .self-conscious; (3) as le- 
lating together the materials supplied by iiresenta- 
tions and representations’ (o/>. c?7. ii. 258). 

Leaving tlui discussion of the first two (*hnrac- 
teristicsiVf thinking for the moment, we shall d\Ncll 
on the third, naimdy, that of relating together 
materials supplied by presentations and repre¬ 
sentations. \Vo have already seen that thci aim 
of thinking is to bring together what belongs 
to^’ethm*. Now, it is (dear that the presentat ional 
continuum does not bring together what lielongs 
toimther ; it presents experiences as they ha}>[ten 
to'come. It, tlK'iefore, gives no principle of rational 

connexion. Nor do the happenings which are merely 

associated together suiiply the linkage which we 
are in searc h of. What are the criteria of things 
which belong together? How are they to be re- 
lated ? In the lirst place, we connect thmn accord¬ 
ing to the rational principles of the mind which 
links them together, and, in the second place, 
according to the native connexions of the things 
themselves. Hut in every product of knowledge 
these are together. True, in dealing with the Uo 
factors of knowledge, we may neglect one or other 
for the sake of convenience; hut we must always 
try to restore the wholeness of what wo have thus 

disruiited for the time. ^ , j Tt, 

7 The conceptual and perceptual oriier.—In liis 
latent book, miliappily unbmHbe.l ^ 
with all the cniphiisis of italics: 1 he iiitelloi tual 
life of man coimints almont wholly in hia substitu¬ 
tion of a coiiccptual onier for “ 

... wbich bin experience oriftinally coiiioa (6ome 
Problems of Phdoxuphy, p. 61). And on y?' 
vioun pagedie nays: Uf my reader can succeed in 


abBtraetmg from all conceptual iutiu'pvclaliou and 
lapse back into his immediate sensible life, . . . 
he w'ill lind it to be what sonic one ba.s called a big 
blooming buzzing coufusion, as free from contia- 
diction in its “ nui(di-at-onc(!n(‘ss ” as it is all alive 
and evidently there.’ 'Fho phrase has all the pic- 
turesfpieness which w'o expect fiom its author. 
Hut is it true or adequate? The sensible life is, 

HO far, an ordered life. lmpr(issions which come 
to us through the senses are liltcix'd as they come. 
Lye, ear, and all the other senses sehs-tout of ‘ the 
big blooming buzzing confusion’ those waves of 
sight and sound which can he transforim'd into 
s(‘nsations ; and, ('ven at the very hcginiiing, the 
eye does not see sound, or tlui ear apjueciate light. 
Hut th(* eye <loes have a ])icture of a coloured 
something, which is not (sinfiiscd, or blooming, or 
buzzing. At the outset, tlu'udore, there is not 
confusion, hut soim'tlnng which is already full of 
order; scnsc-iiupressions aie delinite and ordered, 
and the work of .science is to ascertain, (hdiiie, and 
describe the oidcw. 

Hut can it ho fairly so id that the order in which 
our cxperi(‘nee originolly comes is the pcrceiitual 
order? Or, if it is, can wo; sc[)arate thus abruptly 
tin; perceptual from the (ouuo'ptiial oioh'r? ban 
wo; have p(;rccpts by tliem.->elvcs ? .lames evidently 
thought that we could, for in all his hooks he lo;- 
I fers (Mfiistantly to the peno'ptnal order as the 

• norm and (‘ritciioii of valid knowh'dge. do us, on 
i the other hand, a j»crcept is as muc.h the work of 
; thought as a como'pt. Viven sensation itsc'lf, in so 
‘ far as it has a meaning, is a work of thought. 

8. Thought and reality.— It may be well to 
^ guard ourselves at (his sbage against a {lossihle 
misunderstanding, w'hi(;h might arise from spoak- 
, ing in separate terms of thought and reality, and 
tin* ri'lation between them. We do not mean hy 
r bipisternology, or the theory of cognition, an _ex- 
< amination of the nature of knowledge as soiiu;thing 

• apart from the reality which is then taken as an 
I external standard. Lather we regard the treat- 

3 meiitof thought, and the analysis of leality itself, 

" as the attempt to reach a world of reality con- 
. sideri'd as a system of ideas, which may actually 

heiome the world of reality. It is our interpreta- 
. tioii of icality, and is iiart of the reality wdiich 
I is (.'.onstructed hy intelligi'iice in response to the 
r whole universe of expmienco. The environment 
>- of thought is neither an external wairld nor Ji- 
u posed world of action ; it is the whole world of 
^s ex])eiience, wdiich is to he articulated into system, 
a and made siudi as to answer to our intelligence. 

Not, indeed, that we may ever hope to transfer 
M all reality into our system of thought, which lor 
,l the thinker is the reality he can (^oiiimand and 
V use. Yet our .system of thought fal s far .short of 
m reality whlh; the world wliudi each mind 

.s constnicts for itsedf out of its own experience is 

the world of which it is the centre, there must he 
1- a world c.ommoii to all intf'lligeiices, or iii other 
di words, a higher experience than ' ' ip v"" 

e organized state L the supreme woild of icality. 

4 All the worlds winch seem separate and iiiicon- 
m neeted, as constructed by each for himself, have 
4 common ground and nurposo in that ^^1’^'^'"^ 

which is higher and deeper dian ouis. In this 
/s view, reality is indejiendent of our judgment, and 
IS is something which lar transcends our exin^nce 

Yet our iudgmeiit and its outcome must be held to 
is be an element in that higher experience, and the 
s, world we construct is part of the world that is what 
Q 1 if iu for the higher experience. , . i i. 

u- As on the one hand, realitjy^ must h(' ^ 

er transcend the lli.al workl.s xvlucfi p'o;:'’';' b'': 

,ie out of our experience so, on the ° j''' 'Yu 

■e- is a sonietliiiiK given before tliought a 

in constructive work. Our immediate feeling lias a 
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coutent of its own, something which is (here in a 
soft of unity and simplicity which we hav(‘ not 
made, l)iit only expeiieiice. It is a nxxle of con¬ 
tact with a world not yet realized or lesolved into 
its chMiK'iits. We do not confer on that immediate 
experience (dtlx'r its immediacy or its individu¬ 
ality ; we e\p('riencc it in itsnnity. 'The lir-^t step 
of the action of (lion^lit on that immednite feiding 
is to hrea h up its foimal unity, to (listinyui'-h ele¬ 
ments within it, and to pass Ix'yond it into another 
kind of unity, naimdy, that which is contiuied hy 
thou;^lit. ihif t(j re^toie the lo'^t unif\' is very 
ditliciiit, and the whole task of philosojiliy is to 
restoie that unity wliicdi is (irst gi\'<m in feeling, 
disiuj)ted l)y thought, and made divmse hy the 
analysis which tlioiiglit has performed u[»on it., 
'riius, in the, end, we strive to attain, hy the 
cise of discursive thought, to something like intui¬ 
tion of unity, t h(‘ unity of a whohg what life stai ted 
wdth in that, intuition of unity whiidi is t he (diarac- 
teri.^ti(‘ of our feiding life. h'or the mind, in its 
cmist I’uctive a4tem))t. to think the world, linds that 
it passes its strengt h eith(*r to attain to intuition 
which imvisages t In^ w'oiId as a w hole—t hat is only 
tor a higher e\pci ienci' than ours -or to K'st con¬ 
tent in the simph'immedno'y of feiding which gives 
ns a sense of whohuK'ss in our simplest (*\p(uience. 

It is the province, of Logic ( 7 .a.) to set torth tin; 
categories of mind, or the machinery hy whi<h it 
do(‘s its workg as it. is the {U'ovince of Lsych<dogy 
to set foi t h cogni t ion considered as a mmady mentaI 
])roccss. (t is the paitof L])istenH)logy to accept 
irom the sistei' scnuices the descrii>tion of the pro¬ 
cess of knowledgi* considered as an internal fact, 
and to accept fiom Logii; the (haluction of tln^ 
(ategoiK's, tludr inter-ixdations, and their woith 
as instruments for I he organi/ation of knowdedgi'. 
We need not, therefoie, dwadl Inu’e on the signili- 
cance of space and time as the torms within which 
all our intuitions take place. Nor neeil we imjuire 
into the .subject i\'ity or ohjeclivdty of space and 
time. Sutlicient tor our pin pose is the fact that 
all our mental life is comliriom'd by thi'se forms; 
at least all our sense-tuesentations are of smdi a 
kind as never to transcend the boundaries of s|>ac(* 
and timi;. Into the oiigiii and nature of our con- 
cc])t.ions of these we aie not called to enti'r. It is 
sutliciiuit to say that/ tlu'y anr forms into whiidi 
mind gatlnu's its experiences, and that it i.s con¬ 
strained to regard all things as things in one space, 
and all events as hajifieiiing in one time. In tlu'se 
forms it linds the tir.st jiossihility of a unity of 
experience. 

9 . Thought and self.—The notion of space, then, 
dominates all our thinking with rc'gard to things, 
and time does the same with H*gard to the inmu- 
life. It is another matter, however, when we ask 
ourselves how the notion of time governs all the 
phenomena of the inner life., (/un we in this lela- 
tion <lo Avithout the sup[)osition that the very 
possibility of time depends on the fact that, theie 
IS a continuity of the thinking subject to wdiicli 
the events thut happen to it, or in it, are referied ? 

Ts not t he pernuineiiee of the thinking subject ( Ik* 
condition of 1 ho pos^ihility of the notion of tinn;? 
We ar(‘ aware that this is a keenly contestcil 
question. 

‘ It is a f;ii t rrpo:j;niz(‘fl or ly hy ovi'ry one, 

th/it the nianifoM .and constaiitg (‘xpvnciKv-s that 

oitlor into tfie lih' Inslory of .an tndiv mind an- m some 

St nse ou ntMl !>\' a self or cyo vnIik Ii rtmiams one aiuJ tin* s;inie 
throughout (lieir \ icissUudt's. IhU.uhen v\e lirgm to in(]inr<> 
into the precise teiture of the unity and idenlit\ as<Tihe<l lo t he 
self, and the pin I'-r ^ciise in whieli its evperumees belong (o it, 
we are confcml I'd willi a fundaiiiental duergeiiee of 
On the one hand, it, is maintamed that, just as lhonnil\ of a 
triangle, or of a niel()d\', or of an org.anisni eon'-i-its nuTflv in 
flic Hpecial mode in ahn h ifs parts are eoniuaUed and eorre- 
hded so as to form a H[»eeUle kind of complex, so the nnil\ of 
what w'e call an individual niirul (insists merely ui the j>eeuliar 
way in wliioh what we call its oxjieriences are united with each 


other. On this view, w'hen we say that a desire is some one's 
desire, we meri'ly mean that it enters as one constituent among; 
others into a eoriiiected totality of (‘xperiern'e.s having a certain 
soil of nnitv and eontinuity which can Ix'Iong to e\)>enence8 
om1\ , and not to material things. In opposition |,o tliis (loci rme, 
it IS strenuously maintained h\ oLhi'rs tliat the idenlieal subject 
IS not meiely tlie uiiitied com)»le\ of experiences, hut a distinct 
pnnei]'Ie tioiu which Ihev derive their unitv, .a soiiielhing 
w hn h p< I sists I hrougli t liem and links them toc't lier. Accoiat- 
mg to t In se w 1 iters, It IS an iriveision of tln‘ tiiith to sav that 
the Ill.untold exjierienees tfiroiuli their union with e.uii other 
form a siiiele ''('If. <>n Llie eonti.iry, it is only throngli their 

lel.ilion to the single self as a (otmiion centre tliat they are 
united with each olher. Of these two eoiillieting theories, I 
teel Itoiiini to aci’cfit the first and to ri'jeel 1 lie second. Th(* 
nnitv of t he s.'lf S('''ms to me iiidist in;;iiishahle from the unity 
Ot 1 he 1 ol ;i I c. Iiitpli \ of its e \ ] KU ii ’ nei s ’ (Sloiit, ‘.Some l''nnda- 
nieiilal i’omi' .n tlie Tlieoi v of Knowledge,’ p il [one ot the 
Kssavs piihlislii d h\ tlie I mversit} of .St. Andrews m connexion 
with tlie hive llnndixaltli Anniversary ot its Foundation, 

With hi.s iismil fcli(‘ity of diction and lucidity of 
aigumeut, Stout, .st;il(>s tli(3 grounds of his rejection 
<d' tlic s(‘cond vi(‘w and his acce[)taiicc of the lirst. 
Vet cv('n Ins suhth'ty nnd power cannot jirevent 
hisaigumeiit horn uppiuning pai ;tdo\icn 1. 

''The (ole which (hev aseiihe to thesiil))eit ot conseioiisriess 
ought, ralhei to he asenlied to its oh)eet. 'I'lie g( iiei.il pi meiple 
IS I fiat t he ehaiiL;ing ('oniplex of mdividu.d expt lienee lias t.lie 
unit \ and nleiil ilv nniipiely disimel ive of w hat we ('all a single 
self or ( CO, onlv m so far .is ohp I'ts aie apprehended as one and 
llie'-ame m diM• r*'nl, acts or in dillerent siages and [ihase.s of 
oiir and tlie saim' .u't. In oilier wolds, Die umtv of the self is 
essentnlly a nnitv of ex p(‘i ii'iiei-, and ('sseril Kill v 

lilioned 1)\ nmlv of De.' ohjC'cL ns im .ml or intended’ 
i'>‘ V. 7 ). ' * 

We Immhly suggest that in this ([Uotalion, and in 
the. suhse(]uent reasoning, Stout has xirtually 
takmi up th(‘position of the thtsu’y which he has 
formally ri'jected. How can the unity of t he sel t 
he a nnit y of intent ional (‘xjnuicnce if thme i.s no 
suhp'ct to lorm the intention? If olip'cts are 
.1 ppr(‘h('nded as one, and tluf ^aimg sui('l\ thcie 
miml he a .‘-ulqi'ct which ap[»iehcnds them, 'i’he 
pic'^ent writer f(‘els bound, tliciefore, to <'iec('j»t the 
^(‘cond of tluf.ahove viciws and to lejeci/ the hist. 
W’it bout arguing the ({Ui^stion fiirtln'r, he w'ouhl 
.'^imjily say I hat ‘ I am not th(‘ thought.^ I think,’ 
in other wonL, ‘ I am not thought, hut I think, 
and I who now think am tlitf same who thought 
y(‘sterday.’ 'The conclusion—to lay stiess on the 
('pisfmnologica 1 interi'st is tluit thought exist.s 
only in relation to a conscious and abiding .subject. 
Hut, the latter is not nu'iely an ah.-'tiact identity ; 
it liv(‘s, and moves, and glows, and H'abzes it'-i'lf 
just in proportion as it masU^rs its ohji'cts, and is 
ahh‘ to lit, tliem into the unity of a woild of truth. 
Still we may <‘X]tre'''S our imb'htedncss to Stout for 
tlx; omjdiatie way in which lx; hiingsout the close 
connexion between the undy of the subject and 
that of the object. h'or it is a ehai actei istie of 
thinking, or ot thought, that, in addition to its 
hmng a ment.al event, it claims to re])r('.s<;nt a truth 
which is irxl(;p(‘iident (tf the latter. It is no doubt 
true that evmy thought as a mental event is parti¬ 
cular ; in fact, all the contents of e.onseionsne.ss as 
mental <;vents are particular; but the mystery of 
knowh'dge liivs just hen;, that a particular mental 
event, or a seiii's of such, churns to be valid for an 
order of fact or of nui.^on which our tbought do(;s 
not make hut. discovers -an older which is common 
to all and not sjx'eial to one. 

10. Judg-ment the category of thought. —4'his 
order, Avhieli I do not make hut discover, is one 
which 1 am able to discover because it is iti itself 
ill relation to my intelligence, and can he con- 
.strix;d hy me in aceoi'daiice with those princijih'f. 
on which I act as an intelligent being. 'i'heso 
rational piinciples are implicit in every act of 
judgment, and the rational pi ineiph's (vf my jmlg- 
ment/ an; found to la; at vvoi k in tlie older Avliieh I 
discover. What these piinei[)les aie it is the 
business of Logic to set forth. Lor our pui jiose it 
is nec(‘ssa,ry to refer to only otx3 of tlx'se cati'gories, 
namely, that of Judgment, which is the form whicLi 
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thought iiscs in tlie ap])ro}iension of truth, l.ofuc ' 
IS coiiiin^^ more and more to i(;co^r,iixe iudj^mient'as 
the one (‘atep;ory which involves all other categories 
ill its operation, and in its dismission of loji^ieal 
princ,ij)l(^s the docti ine of tlie judgment liolds tlie 
foremost placid We refer to Sip,wart’s Jjxju- in 
illustration. I lie various forms of tlie judpment 
may lx,; found in tieatises on liOpic, and* nei'd not 
lie dv.laihsl Imre. Ihit tlu; fundaimmtal comlitions 
of the judpnumt are fundamental (‘onditions of 
thoupht its(df. Judpment in every form of it 
involves a relation to the thinking self or to the 
unity of the mental subject. This holds pood <‘ven 
on the hypothesis of Stout, as quoted above. It is 
the self that judpes, and it judges in eonsistem^y 
with the totality of its rational expericmce, or at 
least it ought to do so. In the second j>lace its 
judgments must he consistmit with eaidi othei ; in 
otlu'r words, all judgments must liave regard to 
the law of identity and contiadiction. If we are 
to hav(^ a constant and consistent meaning, we 
must think according to that law. Again, our 
judgimuit must have repaid to the fact ot (“onnexion 
among the ohjects of thought, 'i’he irie.-distihle 
Ixdief that things are connectisl, and that the con¬ 
nexion may he discovered, lies at the basis ot every 
judgment. Wdiat the connexion is the mind may 
not know, and sonudimes linds it hard to <liscov<*r, 
hut that such a connexion exists is a conviction 
without which tlime can he no judgment. 

In dealing Avith the judgimuit. in its various 
forms and applications, w e ought to i (uncmher tliat 
theie is one idement, common to all, Avhich no 
judgment can explicitly s<‘t foith. In all judg- 
inenls, lefmcnci! is explicitly or implicitly to the 
Hulqcct w inch judges. It is the subject whicli sup¬ 
poses, allirms, judges. 'I'lie suhje<*t may it'^clf hii 
tlui object of lellicxion. Thought itself may he the 
ohjtuT of thought, and it may he reflected mi till 
all its implications h(‘come t'xplieit, and its mod(‘s 
of acting may he aitumlately set. forth. Ihit that 
d()(!S not. exlianst the nn'aniiig of tlie subject.. Is 
thought capable of exhausting in its own way all 
th(' meanings Avhieli are iinplu'd in the function of 
‘self,’ ‘ suhjcc.t-s(df,’ ‘ kiiower,’ as over against the 
ol)j<a'ts ot t hoiight, ohjiad^-sel f, and so on V We may 
tliink about tin* subject, may make it an ol)j(‘ct of 
thoiiglit ; hut, the more W'e do so, the more is the 
reference to a subject a persisting relation. Ihx- 
liaust t he meaning of self by making it an object of 
thought as much as we ])l(',asc, ^ et at the (Uid the 
self persists as tlio final condition under Avhicli know¬ 
ledge of the self as olqect is possible. The meaning 
of s(df or subject as capalde of statmmuit as ohji'ct. 
of thought does not exhaust its subjective meaning. 

‘Tlie i^rcaL altcinpls of jihilosophers have been, on the on» 
hand, to show ttiat t he self .as " suliject” is nothin)j^ l)iit llir s(‘l 
as “ohjert”; and, on the othier iiarid, to show 1 hat the self a' 
“objci'l " IS only a sort of re statement of the self as subject 
or, \'et again, to show that the self as ohjX'ct iirist's as .a sort, of 
eognltive H'Tecn or blind before the self as subject, so that the 
latter iH ho|'elcHsl\ ohsenred or hidden —the suhjciU di.sap[)ear- 
iMg in the realm i>f the “ miknowahle,” or the “ thing-in-itself ” ’ 
(Haldwin, VVeo/o/d and Things, ur id nrtir Logir, li. 4U7). 

In this relation we may (jiiotc from the essay of 
Sl.ont {l.r. p. 8) : 

‘The self is the same self, inasinueh as throughout the 
prcK'ess of pursuit it is aware of the (Jesired object as the same, 
and inasmuch as it is aware of the object attained as identical 
with the object puisued. The best example, however, is .sup¬ 
plied by coot imiit V of attention. Attention is eontmuous w lu ii 
it IS throughout directed to the same total object from \ai\nu 
points of vu'w, so as (,o distinguish successively its dilFcjcnt 
jiartial features, aspi’cts, and relations. For inslanee, in 
oliserving a llower with a viev\^ to its elassilioation as a hot.inu'al 
siiecimen, the stamens, root, and h'af arrangement infiy he sue 
eessively diHtmgmshed. The total ohjeet is a llower as a spem 
men to he classified, together with the whole body of botanical 
science 80 far as tins may be relevant to the classification. The 
partial features of this total oliject are successively disci mii- 
luilcd, and in their turn cease to he discriminated. I’-ut (hero 
is ('ontinuitv of attention, inasmuch as the jiartial features sne- 
cessivelv disi'riminati'd are tiiroughout im))licitly api^reheuded 
as being partial features of tlie samo complex unity. 


As a desoiiption of the work done l.y 11,e ,„ind 
m the classiiicatioii of a tlowvT, this leaves nothiiu^ 
bp be desiiml. But to sptxak of attention a.s com 
tiiiuous because it is tiiroughout, diiectml to Hie 
same object seem.s a rather imidcquatc account of 
attention eonsidcred as a imuittil process. Nor 
does it describe the attitmle of attention as con¬ 
tinuous ; lor, as a matter of fact, the pioci'ss of 
attention by which the llower is classillmt may not 
be eontinuous ; it may be distributed nvfT many 
times, and is so wlnm we work on any subpu't and 
resume it after an inlmwal. But the‘main’[mint is 
that till* j)ioc(‘ss of attention as (h'scrihml by Stout 
is <at tcndcfl by a consciousin^ss of the strain of 
attention. I may he absoihisl in tlu' attcnqit to 
cl.is^ify the flower, hut. on rv'lU'xion I am conscious 
tliab I Avas attending all the time. In fact, all the 
objmdive iiu'anings -even those in w Inch the sub- 
j('ct <)r thought itsi'lf has been thouglit of—ari'. over 
ngairist a subject,-sidf. 'I he self is not to he merged 
in its own [irodmds, and the unity of the object 
sc(*ms (,o hi' irudoipiatc to jnodncii that unity of 
the‘ subji'ct which is the pi I'supposi t ion of know- 
l(*dgc. I'oi’, pub'll (h'‘ loatliT haidv a-^ far as jios- 
sihlc, (Well nficr all i^ doin' tlu'ic will ii'inain the 
lacl. ot a subject ovm ngain^-t nil tin' objects of 
thought oi oh)('< ti\c nicnnings, as the very giouiid 
oi the [M),>nbility ot knowledge. In the last, 
resort .t is tin' self that makes knowledge, it is 
tlie sell that judges, and the si'iii's of judgments 
organi/A'd ama.rdmg to the natuiu^ of the subjiad 
<and a<‘eor(l'ng to (d)j<.*etive eonditioiis toiin (lie 
Icingdom of tiuth, which it is tlnmiim ot thouglit 
to w'oi k out. d'he timb condition of the [lossihility 
ot knowledge is jiisl this refenmei* to a suhjeet, 
wlin h liecoimcs, in the [iroei'ss of working out the 
king<lom of ti uth, a si'lf-conseious suliji'cl, to whit'll 
all the objects of knowdetlgt? linally assume tin; 
form of a eoln'it'iit world of truth. In this idt'al 
goal, truth arnl faet become one ; and t he conitmt 
of mind, articulated into system, heeomes the 
('.onti'iit of reality as well. But such a goal is 
never attaim.'d by the liiiite mind; it leniaiiis an 
ideal, but one that inlluenetis and sh.'ipi's all our 
h.'ssi'r and more jiartial systems of actual knoAV- 
lodge. So, l!i(‘ real question liceomes not how to 
attJiin to the notion of tlie unity of the suhji'ct 
from the olijeet, as Stout n'ally does, or to attain 
(lie unity ot the ohji'ct Avorld tiom tin' suhjc'ct, hut 
how' to construe; both subji'ct and objc'ct as related 
unities in a Avider unity which traiiset'inls and yet 
contains liotli. .\ro not subject tunl ohjeet suh- 
snnu'd in tin' w ider Avorld of exjierii'iiee'? Aretln'y 
not ix'a 1 ly given in the e.ailiest, ('xpi'i ii'iiei^ jiossihle 
to a suhpM't A\ hndi linally heeomes ;i tliinkiiig snh- 
joct? All' not both fai'lors leally present in the 
lirst cognitive experience, A\hi(di we ha\’e tilready 
found to be jirc-'^cnt e\('n in the seiisi'-lifi'? No 
doubt in our jcllcctiv'o analysis Ave [dav'c the. siih- 
jd'ct. over against, the ohji'ct and the ohjm't over 
against, the suhj('ct, tiiid imike their n'lation to e'aidi 
o(ln;r one of utt('r opjiosition ; yet tin; iclation of 
opjio^ilion is a relation aft<‘r all, and (ws'ii in 
opposition the tAso aie really In'ld togi'tln'f in (he 
unity ol one I'X pci ii'iice. 

II. Intelligibility of the objects of knowledge.- 
In any eas<;, (Iick; is a confoimity between cogni- 
t,ion and itsolqi'cts. Wdiat is the nn'aning of that 
conformity? An; we to say that ('(ignition must 
e.onform to ohjd'cts, or;ue we to say (Imt ohj(;cts 
must conform to cognihon? This is tin; expcn- 
ment of Kant, Avh(>, linding that (he assumption 
that, cognition must conform to obji'cts had led t(^ 
sceptu'ism, asked what AVould Ik; the oniconn; ot 
tin' .siifiposit ion that ohjeet.s slionld confoim to 
cognition. His question and tlu; ansAver to it Avero 
ejK)cli-ma,king in the liistory of thought, and every 
theory of knowledge must take them into account. 
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In answering lus quc^^tioii, Kant cntleavoiinHl 
(lis(‘over the nature of reality tiuin the eoiulition 
of its intclliifihility, doing .so lieeonstniet 

the world oi objects, stej) by step, on the |d.ni 
the world of laiowledge. ff there is such a woJ 
intelligihle to us, the conditions of its ijitelli^i; 
bility, Kant says, are siieii and sueh. \V hetJier 
the actual world was of the kind wliich ansuen 
to these conditions was, and is, a (jnest ion winh 
K.'int could not ans^^-er, tor his solution had 
regard only to the conditions of intelligildlit}’', an 
not to I lie'actual uoild of hninan exja'iienee. 
iiis infelligihle woi'ld remained ;i j)henoinenal 
Avoild, inurly liy/iothct ieal ; .and the (]n(‘stion ( 
the relation of 'this plienonn'n.al world to reality 
remained nnariswcH'd, or, rather, tln^ answer was 
faitlnu' iemov(Ml than (wer. Instead of the old 
tlihmimas, a\ e jind oiii selves in the |»resence of a 
new one, and one inoi(! ladical than ev(‘r ; for we 
have liMiioved tin; older ditlicnlties, only to he con 
fronted with .a new' contiast h(!two(m la^alityand 
appealance, hetween i)herionn‘n.a and things-in- 
thems(dv(‘s, ])etw(aMi tlni woild of the knowahl 
and its lelation to tlie w’orld of the unknown and 
t lie nnkiiow able. How'did the new hy pot hesis of 
the contonnity of objects to cognition, and the 
conse(j mnit sett iiig fort li of the (annlitions of know' 
ledge, lead to tins contrarii'ty of tins world of 
reality as beyond the jihenomenal wanld? Jf con¬ 
formity to our cognition, as in the new (jnestion 
asked by Kant, and its answer, nunov(>s neality 
from oiir knowdc'dge, and n'stried-s onr knowledge 
to jilienoniena, tiiere is time to ask anot her (jnes- 
ti()n as to the ielation of thonglit and things. 
When and wdi(3re in cxperieric(‘doi.es intelligibiirty 
begin? Are we to regard intelligibility as some¬ 
thing impressed on things by the action of the 
rnind ? Dot's mind const it nto objects ? Of course, 
if objects are to be intelligible, tlo'y must (ainfoi in 
to the nature of tlie intelligmice w'hit h ajipiehcmds 
them. Kut is the intelligibility eonfeinsl on tbe 
object, or is it to be siipjiosed int('lligi)>le in itsidf ? 
Are objects leally what fiume—and in this Kant 
seems to be at one witli him—emails indejiendent 
facts, and are events really disconnected wliich aie 
outwardly and contingently gathered togetlu'r in 
our minds )>y j)nrely mental relations? Kant did 
in Ids nhilosoj/liy sliow' that the Nature know'n by 
us as Kiiowable is systc-matic, and linally came to 
tile comdusion that this systematic character is 
analogous to the unity of self-consciousmtss. P>ut 
(insistent thinking leads us back to the concejition 
that tiiis systematic character of Nature is not 
conferred on it by us, tliat, in fact, it is iinj.licit 
in the earliest exjierieiu^e of rational bmngs ; 
and the business of our tliinkiiig is to make 
explicit what is implicit theie, and to articu¬ 
late in detail wliat is inchoately present at the 
beginning. 

And yet, wliile we regard as (rue the relation 
of thought to an intelligible W'orld, it must not be 
sujijHised that the world of thouglit and the sys¬ 
tematic world discovered by it are identical. Nor 
can we suppose that the two are so conne('tcd that 
the analysis of thought and its action will give us 
the real woiid. While tliinking is a real factor in 
the making of the w'orld, as w'e know it, it does not 
follow that the real w'orld is one thing W'lien real 
tliinking begins, and another when it ends. Kor 
us, as think(‘rs and actors, it is so, and tlie reality 
for us expands with its explanation, and, through 
the ojterations of thongdit in the jirocesses of con- 
ceiving, judging, inferring, the indefinite becomes 
definite, and tlnj vague contents of first impi essions 
are articulated into a systematic whole, and differ¬ 
ences are held togetlicr in a unity which contains 
and explains them, and so for us the world is made. 

Yet the law of gravitation was at work before 


Newton formulated (he law'of inverse sijuares, and 
(he conservation of em'rgy was a law of thin^cs 
before Joule made his exjierinieiits and expounded 
ifs meaning. 

It is not jios.sibie, then, to identity the inovenwnta 
of (he W'orld, or the succession of events, witii tlie 
dialectical movements of our thoughts. Yet the 
latter may n'mier explicit what lies before ns in 
the w'oild of meie eoncreti' exjierience. It is neces¬ 
sary for (lie philosophy of the juesent time to go 
further hack in its analj sis than when} Kant 
K'gan, and to show that (he w'orJd of ideas into 
,iricl/llioiight has gathered its ('xjierience had 
relations wlih fact long hefore reflexion h(‘gan,and 
(hat (he diflen'iice lietwecn sense and understand- 
lietweeii (act and fruth—in whatx'ver way we 
■lU. this evi'i-reciirring contrai iety—is less absolute 
llinn einjinicisin lias snpjmsed. ddie correspoml- 
('iice betwi'en (he jierccptnal and the concejitnal 
rorlds is closin' than has been siipposi'd. As we 
..ave already .s.aid, jiercejds aie a jirodnct of tlie 
ictivityol thought, and concepts are in touch with 
a'l'ceptual rc'ality. I'he jiroccsses which we may 
cscn ibe in our l('\t-hooks as if tiu'y w(;re sejtaiate 
ind in isolation aie, afU'r all, continuous, and are 
ut int.o ojK-iation as the mind in inteiacliun with 
s ohji'cts comes to selt-icali/ation. 

We must, tin'll, set aside the assumption that 
mowh'dge Ix.'gins with a seiiesof suhji'clive states, 

1 Iroin (liose stiivt's to ri'acli a world lieyoiid 
'if. .Siib)('( ti\e s(atcs as simh arenevei ju'esent 
without some objective iclen'iice, wbafever (bat 
feronce may lx*. Kven fts'ling, wljieli has lx 
scribed as subjectively snbjb'clii**, lias in it a 
nti'ut w'bich cannot be explaiin'd witliont a 
referem-e uliicli le.ids beyond (bat s(ate considered 
in i(-s(‘lf. I’h'asiiie and ])ain, tbougli sul»j(‘ctive 
states, have an (dtjcctive reference. More ch'aily 
is this true of the states of consciousness which we 
(h'sciibe as conation and cognition. 'I'bese have 
objects, desires, aims, jiurposes ; and tlu'v I’f'ach 
forth towaids their objects. 'I'lius we aie jiistifK'd, 
from (be psycliological point of view', in saying 
that there are objective and sufiji'ctive elemen'ls in 
tlie siinj)lest cognition. All tin* changing stat(*s of 
consinousness have obji'ctive rcfert'uces, which may 
be described as both subjective and objective ; and 
(be process of thinking is just (In* articulation of 
these corrclatod eb'nn'iits int(3 ‘ fabru; of onr 
thought, wdietber that thought is occupiisl witli 
tbe analysis of itsi'if, or with the body of know- 
b'dge which is tlie full poss(;.ssi(ju ot mankind. 

'I'lius ^ve seek to advance horn thought to things, 
not from tilings to thouglit; these au' togetlu'r at 
the outset of c(3gnition, and full cognition ideally 
rcali/.cs tlieiii as one. Instead ot liulding that 
thouglit determines reality, it would be lietter to 
say t hat reality de.termines onr I bought, and tliat, 
wlien rellexion uses tbe apparatus ot notion, judg¬ 
ment, and reasoning, it is guided }>y juincijiles 
which are true of reality as w'(‘il as cliarai'teristic 
of thought. 

More esiiecially it may he atfirined that the aim 
of the mind in its judgments is ahvays objective. 

It seeks universality and necessity, and strives to 
connect together w bat belongs together. But there 
is a dist inction in its jtroccdure, which marks also 
a dislinctiori in the form of judgment. There are 
judgments wliieh invndvo the constraint of belief, 
or active endorsi'inciit and acknowdedgment. 

There are judgments whieli are attended by 
active belief, and with the conviction that it is 
impossible not to liclieve. This attitude of genuine 
belief, of accejitauce, of control over the mind, is 
characteristic ot certain judgments. Here tlii* 
mind is in an attitude of certainty ; it know s, and 
can act on the assurance that this judgment is 
true. But there are judgments which seem only 
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|)r()))al)le. Here the mind in in a state of snspensc;; 
it (jiieHtioris, assnines, and comes to a coiudusion 
from which it witliholds that position of certainty 
which in other situations it asserts. It is not 
])ossil)le liere to enter fully into the })ositions of 
those who have been calli'd lately the Austrian 
s(dmol, or to dwell on the suo^^estive work of 
IM(;irion<^^ and others. (As to the meaning of 
assumptiorr, see IMeinone, l^hcr Ay}n(t}nncn\\\)\{)\ 
and J^aldwin, Genetic Lo(/ie.) It is sutli<‘ient 
to say that jud^nnent, when it com-ces belief, is 
always, or is always ri'j^arded as, of objective reality 
and validity. It regards itself as true, and as 
valid in the s])here ot tact. 

12. Connectedness of ol^ects of thought; signi¬ 
ficance of mathematics for Epistemology. —We 
c(»mc now to what we stated to be tlic thnd mark of 
true knowledge—the assumption of connectedness 
amonjj; the ohjru-ts of our thou^dit. I'liat there is 
such a coiinectrdiK'ss, u liicli we do not make but 
discover, we regard almost as axiomatic,. Wliat 
the connectedness really is has to be discovered in 
e\(‘ry case. I'he postulate of tli(‘ mind is that 
1 here is a connectedness ; this is its formal at I it udo 
in relation to all the objects of its kriowlcdye. 
With n'yard to thinys, it postulat(‘s the ielation of 
caiisri and elVect, and other universal axioms which 
it rt^i;aids as m.'ci'sxaiy. No donl)t thcic lias 
always been a trualcncyto press uni\(W-alit and 
iH'cessity in tlu'ir abstract form to (‘Xtremes, and 
to bind all e\])crience into thes<i unities of a)>>tiact 
thinkiny. As an ilbist i at ion of this, wa* may 
instance, the tmubmey to make t hat lu'cessii y, of 
w Inch mathematics may be cited as tiie symbol, t he 
type and norm of all expeiicnce. We see this 
tcmlency atwaiik in the at tempt to reduce all tin? 
scimnavs to a ma t hmnat ical foim, and in paiticular 
to reduce biological [U'oblems to physical and 
chemical terms. 

^'et, after all, the study of the history of 
mat Inmiatics, ('s])ecially in some of its moi(‘, 
rccmit develofiments, is not without intru’est to the 
student of the tlu'oryof knowledge. In his 
('(foniena to all Future Mtt(())hysic, Kant asks the 
(questions, ‘How is }»ure mathemati<*s jxissible ? 
IIow^ is pure science possible? and How is puia* 
metaphysic possible?’ He thoucht he had estab- 
li-^hed the validity of the mathematical scienc(‘s by 
showing that tlnyy are coniined to phenomena, and 
do not aj)ply to things-in-themselves. In matluo 
nuitical science the mind is in contact wdth things 
wiiich may be regarded as constructed by the mind 
itself, ami the knowledge of such things <loes mA 
ajiply to t hings-in-themselves. Whet her this really 
invoives the doctrine of tlie iclativity of knowledge 
and of the unknowable we do not stay to inijuire. 
()ur present aim is to look at mathematic.s and 
physu al science generally, in the interest of E|)i.s- 
temology. Ihir in mathematics we may distinguish 
bcl ween the thinker and his thought, as w'e do in 
other branches of science. W^e may look at science 
from the jioint of view of a record of the mind that 
thinks, relates, elaborates, and as a record of the 
int«‘T-relaiions of the facts of Nature as these are 
umhustood and interpreted. It has be(*n held that 
in mathematics the mind is creative, that it has 
made the facts wdth which it deals, ami that in Ihi.s 
sphere there is no dill'erence betw’cen mathematical 
science and mathematical thought. AVe make our 
delinitions, we state our axiom.s, we claim our 
postulates, w^e have our intuitions; and, reason¬ 
ing from these, we have framed our geometry, 
elaborated our algebra, and con.structe<l our cal¬ 
culuses. In this sphere, at all events, it is claimed 
that the mind has constructed its objects, and has 
not only constructed them, but has also called 
them into being. But it has to be borne in mind 
—and here the pragmatist has something to say 


which IS re evant—that gcotiugty, al^chia, and all 
the other branches of mat IkuiuU ical s. iiuicc have 
arisen in response to th<- di'inand ot j)ia('ti( al need 
Geonmtry aiose to meet the demands of l;uid!. 
measurement, and algidna aiosi' simply as an 
extension of arithmetic, d'hese scimici's lirose out 
of piactice, and even in its liigln^st fm ms matlu'- 
matics may be viewi'd as a imaasuniig and calcu¬ 
lating instrument invmited by tlie niiml in its 
desire* to make Natuie snbservie'nt to its own 
puijiose. Ihcrejiie those who regard this as the 
main interest of mat he“iiiatics, and there arc* others 
who regald mat.lH*mati<-s as tin* type of tine kiiow- 
h'elge. d'he latter look at the applications of 
mathematics as of inti'rest only in so tar as they 
suggest jirobh'tns in puie mathematics. 'I'hi'y ai‘e 
incliTU'd to tliink that all tin*, sciences remaiii ini- 
p(‘rf(‘ct and cru<le unt il tlu'v ha,ve come uiuh'r the 
mathematical yok.^ and submitted themselves to 
its rule and metluul. \>ut the ultimate, ipiestion 
in ltjustemolo"y is, 1 )o('s tlnmght determim* 
reality, nr doi's reality deteimine thought, or 
\vhat is the lelaliin h.'tw.M'n thought and reality*^ 
(iranti'd that ni/i.t hema I ics is so tar a. mental pro¬ 
duct., in fact much imue a mental pioduct than the 
more* conen-te sciences an*, still ^v(‘ may ask. What 
F the relation of the const i net ive mind to the 
scienci* which it has const i net ed 7 

If Wf go hack to the first beginnings of mathc- 
maticuil seimmi*, we Imd that it grew out of j»rac- 
tieal need. It was an instrument, made for the 
overcoming of Natuic. Man liad to master hi.s 
(*nvironment, and in the struggle he came to tlioso 
(Muist I net ions which we iind used as a mean.s for 
measuring and counting. But, when man <lrew 
his lirst circle or sa.w the mystei-y of paralh*! line.s, 
a new view huist upon him. 'I'lie liguies became 
something in themselves and to be studii'd for I heir 
ow'ii sake; so we tind various d(*monsti at ions 
discovered by many thinkeis, various problems 
solv(*d, until at h'ligth Kuclid gathered the geo- 
nu'tiical science of Ids time into that book' wldcli 
still r(*mains the foundation ot geonn^trieal science. 
W(* find men also studying tin* various projx'rt i(*s 
of the sections of the cone, and setting them fortli, 
larg(‘ly for jnactical use, but also with a d(*sire to 
know all the possible meanings of the const) uction 
which they thems('lv<'s have made, Numbi'is were 
useful for count mg, but t heir chai actei istic features 
w'c'ie tln*nis<,‘lv('s the (dijc'ct of abiding interest. So 
it has bei'U through all the liistoiy of mathe¬ 
matical science !ind mathematical tlnmght. 
Mathematical formuhe may lx* ri'garded as con- 
c(*pts, and they ])lay the i»art in niatlieniatical 
tliinking which concepts jifay in other thinking. 
But the meaning and scoj>e of concepts or of 
mathematical formula*, and their woith find vali<l- 
ity, are things not givi'ii wlii'ii they aie formed. 
In both ca^cs the intent and meaning an* tin* ob¬ 
jects of endb*ss res(*aich. 4'hus we find, thioughout 
the ages, those thinkeis to whom mathematical 
thoughts owe tlu'ir julvance towards systematic 
coherence ix'cnpied with examining and strength¬ 
ening the foumlations of mathematical reasoning, 
inirii'ying its met Inxls, submit ting tlnmi to pi'oofs 
ever increasing in rigour, and putting to stringent 
tests t he scope and lange of current conc(*ptions. 
(ieometry by itsi'lf made ])rogress, algebra by 
itself became nioie and more coniiirehensive Jind 
thorou'di ; and, by their union in the hand of 
Descaites and their cross-fertilization, a new' era 
in matliematical science began. Analytical gi'o- 
rnetry aiosi*, and out of it sprang the calculus. 
Here, too, men were occufued with the meaning 
of the new' formul.'e which they had invcnle*(). 
JAir a new' lormuhi, tliough the w'oi k of mind, 
obtains an objective value as soon as it is formu¬ 
lated. Mathematicians had to study their own 
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fonnuhi?, to follow out their iin])lie}itioiiM, and 
tli(;y were often surprised at tlie new and strnn.LOi 
worlds which o[)ened out to their inve^tigatiuii. 
For the new fornmhe not only solved old qin‘s- 
tions, hut opeinsl up new prohleius to solve. Ana¬ 
lytical f^eoinetiy advan(‘(‘(l ; and, were we writing" 
on niatheinatics, w'e sliould s(‘e how’’ ^('onu'try also 
res[)onded on its [)arl, arul learned a method of a 
breadth and generality similar to those at the 
command of the analytic method. A new' ^j^eo- 
metiy arose, laaiutiful in its(df, and us('f»il as the 
test and illustrat ion of the more abstract meth<»d 
of analysis. The si.ynilicamai of this ;j;rowth is 
that luue w'e see how the product of thought be¬ 
comes in tuin the oliject <^f thought, and also how' 
coiiccjits may lieconu* enlar^n^.d and purifuMl, and 
be mad(i nnjre univer.sfil and more particular by 
the exercise of that thinkin;.,^ }»ow'er which lirst 
constinet (.'d them. 'I'his is one feature of the 
episl,emolo;_;'ical value of matliematics. 

J)Ut tlnn'e is another aspect e(|ually siynilicant. 
Mat lu'matical formuhe, as w'e saw’, arose out of 
practical need, and wane invented in order to ob¬ 
tain control ov(‘r Nature. hajually evmy new 
<le{)artiire and every extension of mathematical 
foiniuhe were dictated by practical need, and tlndr 
validity was tested by aliility to solve tin; problems 
wliich were prc'seiited to men by th(‘. ]na<dical dilli- 
(ailties th(‘y encountered in the co\irse of their 
w’id(!nin^" exp(‘ri('nce. On the one hand, imm 
strove to make llieir formuhe mor<; consistent, 
more lo,Laical, more tlexible, and more comprehen¬ 
sive ; and, on the otlnu' hand, they aptibnal tlnmi 
to the solution of iiractical jiroblems. We may 
note heie the ^u'eat advance which Niwvton made 
by the conception of fluxions—a mwv conc(‘|>tion, 
by the use of which he jtas^ed be 3 a>nd the static 
world of concepts, in which every concejd was 
re,[yarded as (dcrnally one and the same, to a woiM 
of motion, of change, of continuity. Even ciianye 
had liecm re^caitb'd liofore him as disc.rel<i, discon¬ 
tinuous, made u]j of steps, ('ach stet) re- 

^eird(‘d as eipial to anotlmr. liy the use of the 
concept of Iluxions Newton enabled mathematics 
to accommodate itself to the notion of continuous 
chariLic. 

‘ All ;ipj)licaLions of nmthoniatics conscst in extciKhnt,'’ the 
empirical knovs winch \\ e pos-'CHs of a hinitcd numlxT or 

reg-ion of acccHmhh- ])h('riomena into (ho rruion of tho unknown 
and inaci'cssihlo ; and miuii of the ]U();^oa',s of puro anal\His 
consists in in\cnLiiu' dotinito conception'^, inarkod l)y s\ inhtis 
of coinplicalod opoiations ; in ascort.unniLC tln-ir properties as 
indoporidont objects of rcsearcii ; and in extendiin^ their iiieati- 
in) 4 'hc\oiid the limits they were orit,onally in\ented for,—thus 
openinj^ ont new and larger regions of thought. A hnlliunt 
and most suggestive example of ting kind of reasoning ;\as 
afforded by a novt 1 mode of treating a large class of jttnsical 
problems by means of the introduction of a H]>ecial mallie- 
matical function, termed tiy George (Jreim, and later by (Janss, 
the “ I’otciiliar' or “ rotcntial i'iincLioti.” All (he prol)Iems 
of \e\^ toman attraction were concentrated in tliestnd\ of this 
formula; and when the expt'ritiK’uts of (Joulomb and Amjiere 
showed the analo'.,''} that existed hetwetm elect,ric ami magnet u; 
forces on the one side, and Newtonian forces on (he other; 
.still more when I'^ourier, I.,amC, and Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
pointed to the further analogv which existed between the dis- 
tninilioM of temi'eiature in the si,at,ionary flow of lusat and 
that of stateal (icet ricity on a conductor, and extended the 
analogy to lu droslatie.s and h^ (irod v nannes,—it became e\ i- 
dent that Nature Icrsclf pointed here to a mathcnnal ical de- 
jieridcnce of the Ingleinterest and value ’ lli'<toiyof 

Eur()j)e(tn Tjininjlit in the S met re n( h Century, ii ()1)8 f.). 

We miylit g;ive many instances of the Jidvancc 
of matlieuiiatictil tliouylit, and note liow', as know’- 
led^Mi wnbuied, mwv problems arose, and, as lliey 
arose, new' invtuitions or modilications of old 
methods were inadi^ in order to ;gi.apple with tliem. 
Our present in(ci(',-,(, is not, how-ever, in I he <1(‘- 
velopmcnt of mnt luunat ical thoiiitlit, hut in the 
lie^ht which tli.at development easts on Epistem- 
olo^^y. That interest may l)e illustrated by tlie 
concludin'.^ jilir.asi^ of (In; forcjgoiu)^ quotation: 
‘Nature herself poinlcd hert; to a ma( iiemal ical 
tlejiendence of the highest interest and valm*.’ 


Mathematical formula; liave an interest in them- 
s(d\e*s as products of thought—a w'orld in them- 
.sciv(;s, scl(-contained—^and tliey (‘.an he exhibited 
as logical illustrations of consistent thinking. Hut 
tliey iia\<; a (haqier interest in tin; fact that they 
repre'^eiit the actual, and are interpretative of a 
real woild beyond tln;mselves. d’be mind is inter¬ 
est lal in its own work, and seeks to understand it ; 
but it is more deejily int(‘r('s(,(;d in tlie world, .and 
exer desires to direct its attention to tliose bints 
which Nature herself jioints out. With this view 
Science is ever retidy to modif}^ lu;r coina'ptions, to 
discaid her notions which have proved inade<ju;ite, 
to revise and suhjh'ct to criticism eviu'y concept 
xxhicli is found unlit to follow the intimations of 
Natuna All iii.al hematical formula* may lx; re¬ 
gal dc(l as conc(‘])ts, and the w’tiy in which mathe¬ 
matics IS (;ver i(;vising h(;r eoncc]»ts gives a useful 
lesson to thinkers oil other s}>lieres of knowledge, 
no longer to regar<l their conci'pts .as tixial, un- 
clnirigeahh*, (;l(‘rnally tin; same, hut tliiul, ever 
ri'ady to jidapt themselves to flesh juohlems. 
Abundant illn-f r.at ions might be giv(>n ot the way 
in w bicli niatlu*mntics is ew er modiiying, cluangiicg, 
enlaiging her coiici'pts, but tlu'se ni.'iy be taken 
for gi.anted liere. Still more striking illustration,s 
might be dmned fiom ilie history of physics and 
cliemistiy in rei'ent yetirs. If a student of tluNso 
sciences iifty years ago, familiar with tin* langu.age 
of t(*xt-books lit t liat jxuio'l, wen; to ojxai a fext- 
book writtiui at tin; present day, he would hud (lint 
he li.ad to learn a new languagi; and luinish himself 
with a new set of concepts. 'Tin* latter we need 
not enunn'rate, for tin* tact is obvious to every 
stinliuit. Wlnit is imislL'd on In*i(*, in tin* liglit of 
reci'ut physics and cln'mi-tiy, is tin; lesion they 
(eneli Us with regaid to t he ejustf*moIogical [u ohlem. 
ll(‘ic lit l(‘ast conc<*pts are not r(‘gaid(Mi as of (ixed, 
nnch;ing(‘able content. may note also how' 

mat In'iiiatics stl ives to recogni/e the (wuT-elianging 
ll(;xihi]ity of Nature and tlie subtle Ilow' of reality ; 
tunl tin* piogr(*ss of this science has been fiom 
tlie static and the fixed to the vaiicty tind the 
Ilexibilitv wlbn-li in its way seeks to corre¬ 
spond with Hie manifoldness of Natnii*. So also 
ill cln'mistry, and in jibysieal eln'inistry—a new 
seii'iiee made* by the cross-fertili/ation of physics 
and cln'mistry. 

ddie 1 csson is th.at eoin*(‘}>ts are in»t tixed, un- 
changc'ahle, and sta(i(‘, hut that they an;, or ought 
to h(‘, as delimte, yet as Iluid, as tin; world (hey 
deal with. Hut, if the ideiitieal meaning .and lixed 
(;ontent w'hieh havi; hei'ii chai.actei istie of a con¬ 
cept persist and cannot he changed, then w <* I(;t it 
remain to eharaeterize a certain meaning interest¬ 
ing in (he histoiy of thought; and for the new 
nn*aning a new' t(;rm is found, lit to express it. 
Wh.at we le.arn from the story of sci(*nc(‘ and its 
practice istliat our coinaqits ought ever to he in 
a(;tive commerce with tin* w'idening exjx'iicnce of 
man, .and must alwtiys he In'ld in siibji'ction to 
th.at exjx‘ri(‘nce. Wh; .an* not to pour Nature into 
the moiihl of our concepts, .and rcgtird them as the 
measure of tlie jiossibb* and the limit of wli.at is 
act mil ; ratlier ar<; wc to rcg.aid our concejits as 
tentative, as att(*mpts to gather into .a (‘OTiveiii(*nt 
form w'h.'it wa; liave already learnt from the indi- 
c.'itions of Nature Jis to its own metining. We 
Icain Irorii mathematics th.at it is jiossible to 
construct a world of logicul consistency and logicjil 
mcMning w'ort liy of the liiglu'st admiiat ion for its 
.symmetry and hcanty, but we h;ain also th.at this 
mat lu'm.at ie.al woild hy no me.ans gives us that 
p.'irtieular world in wliieh w'e dw'cll, and wdiicli we 
must learn to know'. Tin; m.atheniatic.al world is 
consistent with many Iviiuls of w'orlds, whereas 
ours is a particular w'orld, and has its own char¬ 
acter and meaning. No doubt it is consistent 
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with i liG iiiJil hcinatical world, which is a coiiilort. 
Y(*t tho vGi y triunipli of ina( homatical scionco 
jHants out its limitations. Is tlHUo a knowled^a-. 
whicli is n()t matlicmatical ? In otlier Avords, are 
theri^ realiti('S which cannot he eountiMl, nnaisiiKMl, 
wei^^licd ? If tliere are, and if tlu'se are such as 
can Kinneliow he known, (dcni ly we are in a sphere 
in which inatheinatical leasonin^ is ine[)t. Kv(;n 
in the spluues in wliicdi niatlnunatical I’casonin;^ 
lias been so triuniplianl, it is found, as in jdiysics, 
that the chancres in Nature depend not so much 
on th(' (|uantity of mass and ener^j^y as on their 
distribution and arian^emcnt. Wlule there aie 
thus truths of reason whiidi are valid for all objis'ts, 
whatsoe\er they may be, and while tluue are what 
we call h'lANs of Natuit!, valid for tlie physical 
Avorld in Avhich we live, there are actual facts of 
collocation and facts of distribution and arrange¬ 
ment which (‘annot be deduced from the neces¬ 
sities of ri'ason, or from the laws of Nature ; tlnrse 
have to b(i asceitained. Any fact is consistent 
with the laws of Nature and witli (lie i<leas of 
reason, but what the fact is must be otherwise 
dis(‘eined than liy <bslucAive conijmlsion. Con¬ 
cepts, as w(.‘ say, are and must la* subjiM't to con¬ 
stant revision ; but, revise! them as we may, there 
are many thinj^s and experiences which escape 
their j.^nasp. 

13 . Limits of mathematical thought.—Mathe¬ 
matical sciimce has, therefore, its limits ; experiimce 
is not to b(^ nu'asuriMl by them, how(!ver gK'at a ml 
far-reaching tlu'V may be. Dissatisfaction with 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, as the norm 
and mi'asun' of (‘x jxu icnce, has been variously 
ox])ressed. For instance, llaldwin gives eneigidic 
exjiression to his dissatisfaction in the following 
note: 

‘Tho essential re(]nirement, I t4\ke it, if one woukl aeenstoni 
oneself t() I Innlnn;!’ in genetic terms, is liuit one free Inin-'Clf 
from tin.' (•oiiiiuiImom of tiie meclianu'al and a-geueti<-••"ncc)»t. 
of eausalmn We lia\ e all l)een hypnotized liy tin'llionulit of 
ciinsc of the type of imiiact, transfer of energy lixed in (piantity, 
wiLli a formulation of efTei't in terms of an (‘(piation with 
composition of foices issuing in a ri'sultanl as in tiie “paral¬ 
lelogram of foia'es." \\ c are told that nolhuig can be in the 
ofTeet tliat is not already m tfie cause. Ail this is a i)artird and 
forced iiit erpret at ion of nature. If science deals only with such 
causation series, tiieii tlio gieat l)od> of what ue may in t.lie 
large sense call “ conditioniiig,” or “se<iuenee,” remains nii- 
interpreted The Ada))tatioiis, Crowths, Novelties, in nature 
are us mucli in e\iden('0 to tho scu'utitic observer as are tlie 
Identities, Conservations, and hfF(‘ets. Wliy may not tlie 
suhseiiuent term of a Heipience liave somel.lnng in it not already 
presi'nt. in (ho antec-edeiit term? It usually does 'rim causal 
inter])retation eommotily gives an ahstiaet meaning reai h('d by 
excluding certain i>hases or characters of the event ealh'd the 
effect. The genetic progression recognizes all the chnrarterx of 
the event, allows the causal iiitci pretation as an ah^tlactlon, 
hnt attemi)ts to rccoiisl i( ute n.ature in tlie fulhu-ss of her 
proi'esses ot change from the mode that eondit 10 ns to tlie rielier 
mode—lie it what it may—that succeeds’ {op. eit. i. 2'), note). 

The jirotest is emphatic enough, hut it mieht 
have been acttoinptinied by a ri'cognition of wliat 
lias been ticcom jilislied Itiy the nssumjil ions it 
crit icizes. liy I lu' use of matlicimil ical formuI:c, 
by tlie study of physics and (dicmi^-try, liy tlie 
evolution of mat henuti ictal thotiglil, science lias 
penetrjited lar into the arcana of Nature. Assum¬ 
ing, as it dill, that there were an onlcr and arrangis 
ment to be found out in Natuii', sciciua', by 
inventing matbcinatica] forinuh'e eycr more com¬ 
prehensive and more subtle, was ahh'. imt only to 
set forth the more coiispicaious ('h'luents of the. 
natural order, hut to set it forth in its continuity, 
and in so doing advanced towards the conception 
of unity, ddiese mathematic’al fornmh'e also raised 
fresh prolilems, whi(‘li, in being solveil, led to inter¬ 
pretations of natural phenomena the exisbmee of 
which lay far Ix^yond the unaided vision of man. 
So th(‘ content of*knowledge, the control of Nature 
liy knowledge, and the validity of knowledge as 
illustrated by its jiractical verilication have hcmi 
abundantly jnslilied by the sciences. ^ et mathe¬ 


matical science has its limitations as well as its 
ternj)lations. Its veiy success as an iiislnimcut 
for (lie enlargement of knoA\ hnlge av it bin iD own 
sphere led to that abuse against which bahlAviii 
has protested so emphatically. It is limited, avc 
again say, to what can he numlx'red, AVf'ighed, and 
nu*asui('d. Jtut theie is auiIkI knowh'dge of Ayhat 
cannot he dealt Avith in these ways. Still furtlmi, 
those things Ayhich lend tluiiusi'lves to matlu'- 
matieal treatment can Ix^ set foith as externally 
related to each other. They act and ri'act on ea(‘h 
other, and mibienee each <)ther in Avays that ('an 
h(i measured, d hey attract or t lu'y resist each 
other, and then bchavu'as if all t liat is ehaiaeteristi(' 
of them could lx; summed up in a stateimuit of 
Ilnur exteinal relations. From the point of view 
of ]>hysics the Avoild is made' uj) of matter, of 
eru'igy, and soon. Individ um lity does not a]>pear 
in the wot Id of ])hysics. iludiments of it begin to 
appc'.'ir in the tact that one ehemieal element Avill 
eomlune Avith otheis only on its (jwui terms, and 
from t in; fact s of crystalli/.at ion. But inathemati(;al 
science l)cconi(‘s heli'less Avhen anything like true 
individuality begins. Cdva'ii a thing Avitli an inner 
natuie of its oAvn, with predilections, or with 
anyt hing Avliich wnjuld make it sonn't hiiig for itself, 
;nnl then wo inu'd eoiux'pts for its description 
Avhich pass beyond matIn'inatical formula'. Seu'ncx* 
a bund iiitly iec()gnizes this; hut,, Avhen it does, it 
(‘('Uses to !)(.; rjuantitative and beeoiiurs (pialitative. 
It IS no longer a science of magnitudes, it deals 
with (pialities, Avhieh are rpiite beyond the scales 
of magnitude, h'or not only can scu'iiee (hull Avith 
the gieat generalizations like tlie laws of giavita- 
tion, eons<'rvati()n of (uiergy, and tin; like, it can 
also r(;(‘()gni/e the uniiiuencss of the uni(|ue, tho 
pai tienlai it y of the j>a.rt ieular. 'I'lieK; is a pro(*ess 
of sci(;ntilie thought A\’hi(di passes from the general 
to that Avhich ajipe/irs only once, and to eventH 
Avhicli occur oidy once and in;ver again. 

14. The determinant and the teleolog-ical judg¬ 
ment. -But tln'.se pailicular events and singular 
occurrences n'lpiire to he d(!scril>ed, desci i jit iou 
needs languagu', and language is concept ual. Tring 
but tln'ix; arc; coin'cjitions and concejilioiis, and the 
mind is lloxihh; ('iionyh to coin new concepts to 
ex pi css its ru'W exixu'Kuices. So it is avIkui we 
pass tiom th(' inopyinn; woi'ld to a Avorld which 
|uesents us with ohji'cts which caimot he fully 
(h'senhed from an ('.xti'rnal ])oint of view', to thos(; 
Avhieh ha\(; a meaning Avilhin themselves and 
cannot. Ix' exjhaim'd as nn'ie points in a system of 
foices. \\’(* may deal eonipetf'ntly w it.ii physical 
mass(‘s win'll a\ (; regard the mass as concent rated 
at. th(‘centr(M)f giavit y ; avc can deal with eln'mistry 
as a syst('m ol eonihining AV(Ught, and from otln'r 
abstract points of view; hut when w (' deal with 
living mat t('r AV(; UK'in a world of p('culiar actions 
jind r(‘aetions, Avhieh cannot he stat('d in t('inisof 
atli’action and resi'-'tanee. So av (; hav(; lieu; to ask 
a dill'eiu'iit (lue-f ion. K'ant a'^k(‘d, 11ow is seu'.nee 
pos.si hi e,‘h and In; gave his eha 1 act (U I'-'t ie. ansAver, 
Avhieh had K'gaid both to mat henuit ies and to 
physical sfiiunx'. Wc havi; to ask, IIoav is biology 
pos.sihh;? Il('i(', <<x4, the foinial answ(;r of Kant 
as to the. function ol the mind may he earibui ovu'r 
Avilhoiit dilleientiation. For tIn; a.ttitinh'ot mind 
Is the same towards all its knowledge. 'I'lie difler- 
eiiee between (he jiliysiral and the hioloeieal 
sei(‘n(;es is (l(‘l(U mined not by the eharact('r of tlie 
sul)j(‘ct hut by the character of the object. So in 
biolo<deal sciences av(; have to use not tin; dctcr- 
miinant judgment but the (('Icological. In this 
.spln're we have (juite a diU'eri'iit seric's of reactions, 
and we have to cliange our method and our iionnui- 
elature aecoi'dingly. For iioav we have sonn'thiiig 
Avhieh can lx;call('d selections, choi(‘c'>, adajilations 
to environment, giowths, changes along dclinito 
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lines ; ami we must construct suital)Ie concepts for 
tlieir expression. Yet men are unwillin;j: to take 
the trouble, or to yield up the control wliich the 
use of quantitative concejtls apparently ^avo tlunn 
over the woild to wliich they weie a{)p]ied. llmiiMi 
we have liad the extension of mathmiiatical and 
physical fonnuhe tocovor the liishOif life. P>iolo;;ical 
phenomena were attenuated till they were biou.uht 
under the formula* of mathematics, yihysics, and 
chemist)y. No doubt this attempt was so far a 
just om;, because liviuLT forms, so far as th(*y are 
quantitative, art' siihjeet to im*asur('ment, ami ;ire, 
therefoM', lit subjects lor mathematical analysis. 
What cannot he mathematically analyzi'd ai’e 
simply (he internal slates even of tin; piotozoa. 
If a thinp" has an inside, and il,s udation toother 
thiiiL^s in space is not determined meri*ly by its 
outside, tilt'll that relation must, if it is to he 
adequately described, take into account the inside 
as wt'll as tlui outsidt*. Jhit that means a nt'w 
calculus, a new set. of conceyds, and one does not 
see why scienct; should not set itself, withoul. 
prejudice, to make concc'yits fitted to (*x|>ress (he 
new rt'Iations. It, is interestinj.^ to quote in this 
connexion the followinj^^ distinction drawn by 
I’aiilsen : 

‘ It iH worthy of note that a jx'cuhar rotation exists hetwoon 
our external or plu'nomonal knowletl^a* and our undcistaiuliii'^ 
of phenoni(“na \\)iu h rests on ml ••rpretation. We mav express 
It in the form of a paradox ; VVic h>'((er we c<>n(''’U'€ tlnmjstfiP 
lfS8 nr uiuiri them, and ('oioersely. We coms'oe tin,* 

Iriori^ariie prui'i's.cs he^l, t liat is, e can detine (h(*m so a<'ourutel\ 
as to make Ihi'm oilcid.'ihh'. The \ital procc'^srs ;irr not so 
easily reduced to I'onceptnal mat tieniat leal foinmte and cah'ii- 
lation. \\oiKh with emjMiical laws uUoL;'dtin* 

complete redm'tion of whu'h to ultimate element u\ law^ ot 
Nature has so far proved to he impossihh'. Man is the mo>t. 
mcaleulahle homy inexistence. Hence it is ih.it his acts ate 
still rce;ardcd as absolutely mdctci inmate, or as tin' etfcctsof 
an indeterminate aecnt, the so ( .ilIisT fi ee will, w he h is simiih 
eipiivalent to den\iiiK the possibility of coiicciv m^; or dclmin^;- 
him. The rev er.se is true when it comes to imder.st.'uidmL;. 
Human life is tlie only thiiu' that we undiuspuid peifeith. 
We reach Ifie maximum of imderstandmi,’’ in histoiw . it is less 
complete in /oolo^-v and botany, and \anishi-) alto'^-ef Inr m 
phy.sies and astrfmomy, wlnu'e we have the most penhit 
matlienuu K'al eoneeiiLioii of IhiriKs’ (/ntrod. to //, 

En>^. tr,, 373 f ). 

15. ‘Begreifen’ and ‘ Verstehen/ —Paulseu’s 
di.slirictioii hc'twccn lirj/rrifen and Verstch>'n, as 
thus set forth, is an interesting one, Jind may he 
regarded as both useful and convenient, from a 
poyuilar yiuint of view. But it is ditlicult to make 
the distinct ion good from a logical, a yi.syehological, 
or an <‘j)istem<dogical jioint of view, I''or, in tin* 
lirst yilaee, what he regtiids as ‘understanding’ 
and as ‘eoneeiving’ are bot h mental yiroeessic^s;^ j,iid 
aie both the work of mind; and the distinction 
between them is one not of kind but of degree. In 
the second jilaee, mathematics and jihy.sies, and 
especially chemistry, are not .sciences whieh <lepend 
on calculation alone. Both yihysies and chemi.s,tr y 
are exyierirnental sciences, and, so far as tliey ari; 
exyie.riniental, tiiey belong to what Banisen calls 
‘ understanding.’ No yihysicist woiihl limit his 
knowledge of any substance merely to what he can 
calculate about it. lie feels he kriow.s radium in 
its yiartieiilaiity, and is face to face with it as a 
real t hing. He (toriceivcs it, and lie understands it 
in its nature and in its behaviour. So hcie the 
distinction is ineyit. In the third place, wIk'u he 
says that man is the most incalculable Ix'ing in 
existence, and refers to free will, one would like to 
know what is his view of free will. To lie fair, he 
does not say that he holds that view of free will 
wliich he describes in the jiassage. But he so far 
identilics himself with that indeterminate view as 
to use it as an element in the yiositioii that man 
cannot yiossibly he conceived or delined. Is man 
intelligible? Can a doctrine of freeilom he in¬ 
telligibly set forth, and used as a yirineiyile of 
explanation in a deseriyition of man? We submit 
that all that can be inferred from the di.stiiictiou ■ 


between Begreifeyi and Verstehox is that mathe¬ 
matical, physical, and chemical conceyits have tlieir 
limits, and have to give place to other conceyits 
\\li(*n wo pass from the yihysical sphere to the 
.syiliere where quantity ceases to obtain, and quality 
takes it.s yilace. 

So, then, when we strive to obtain controlling 
knowh'dge of beings which are something fur 
themselves and cannot he set forth meiidy in 
1 elation to other things in a woi ld in space and 
time, we have to change our mcxle of conceiving 
them in order to suit the altered eireunisl.tinces. 
I’he deteiminant judgment must give yihiee to the 
t.itleological. We lia\'e to conceive a kingdom of 
means and ends, of things intcr-rclatcd with a view 
towards a ymiyiuse. A miw form of causation or 
linkage must he found. And the new conceyits are 
foithcoming if only they luive fair play. Final 
causes may Ik; snei'teii at as vestal virgins, and 
may he di.seredited from many points of view, yet 
in moilern times ti'h'ology has come to its ova n. 
I'ln; tlu'ory ot evolution, and all that it nnplics, 
lias ri'instated purpose astheiuling idea of modern 
thought : ami in all sphert's of imiuiry we have 
learned to value history as the key to the explana¬ 
tion of the woihl of external things. F’volution 
makes room tor novelLn's, for something in the 
<‘llect which was not in the cause, and wc have to 
alter our conceptions to make them lit the fa(*ts. 
I’lie ju'oeesscs of the world are not 1 epelitions of 
former happenings; thi'y are growths, deveio[)- 
ments, evolnl ions ; and the grow t lis tire intelligible 
and may he si tiled in tt'rnis whieh may he under¬ 
stood. 

16. Objects as linked together by the teleological 
judgment. —<tur Bogie, Psychology, Fqiisteinology, 
must h(‘ imidiv llexihlo enough to meet the m'W 
•situtition. Not tliJit the sitinition is new in leality, 
for tlie processes of evolution have gone on hom 
tlu‘ beginning ; only men had ehtingi'd the llowing, 
growing, evolving world into a sltitii' woild which 
('(Mild he ealeulated in number'^, weights, and 
im'tisiires. Now that we liave come to a better 
understamling of the world, let us alter our foi iniihe 
to correspond. In s(*i'king to do so, we may nob 
east all tlie hlaim*. of tormer failures on our eon- 
(‘(‘ptual moih'S of thought. F\>r we havi* no otlu'r 
means of thinking than by eoneeqitx, ami our 
vigilaneiJ ought to he diieeted tovvaids the 
emleavour to make them adequate to their task, 
d'liis can be done by the recognition ot (he ditler- 
ences hi'twei'ii the objects whieh we think about, 
and by the recognition of tln^ fact lliat notions 
lilting and ade([uat.e in one sjihere aie not apj»hc- 
;ihle toothers with dill'crent([iialities and ehaiactcr- 
islics. For example, a little ago, we spolcc of 
order, continuity, and unity as notions which have 
a meaning within physical science'. In jihysics, 
how'ever, order may mean nothing moie than 
arrangement, hut in the biological science's, anel 
esfiecially in the sciences which deal witli man, 
order means .something more : e.g. w'hen wc sjieak 
of the social order, w lu're the conception is hound 
up with the highest soetial, ethical, and religious 
inleu-ests. (Jemtiniiity has also to take on a huger 
meaning, as the subject with w hich it eleals heM-omes 
more comjilex. For here it i.s not the eontinnity 
of cause and ellect, nor is it the linkagti ol mere 
.sequence; wo have to think of continnily as 
constituted by a {uirpose wdiich seems to gather 
(lie contingent into .something which gives it a 
reasonabh' meaning. 80 also with unity and vvilh 
individuality. In truth it is only when we come 
to the action of life, only when we study things 
that have an inside, tliat we can attach a delinite 
meaning to individuality. There is a certain 
imlelinite nuance of individuality attached to an 
atom of matter, hut then its individuality is 
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limited by the fact of its inertia : it moves only as 
it is moved. It has its attractions and its repulsions, 
but it moves in reH])ons(3 to them without any 
hesitation or choice. In livin^,^ matter the response 
seems to be of a dillerent kind ; the organism 
responds accordinjj; to its own nature. As we 
ascend the S(;ale of or^einizalion, individuality 
leceives wider ami more precise meaninjjjs until it 
becomes pcusonality, of whicli we cannot speak 
now. In living cri'atun'.s we do not s])eak of 
inertia, but of si'lf-jueservation — a very dillcient 
conception. We can speak also of rej)rotluction, 
and of lu;redity, and of those sentiments which 
seem to lie at I lie basis, or to accompany tiie fact, 
of self-preservation—of love, and hun^^er, which 
assume dee[)er and deeper meaninc;s as the human 
race moves onward to hi;,dier progress. 

This (lo(!S not nuian, thendoie, that, when we 
])ass from the sciences which are mainly occupied 
with inor;^oi.nic, matter, W(i are to do without con- 
cejits ; it iiH'ans (Jiily that we must form our 
c.oncejits fitly to rejiresent the new lacds. It is 
(Assent ial to hold that new conce|>ts may be fovme«l, 
or old com <‘pts may be modilied, and lli;it new 
ideas may b(', civolved to meet the new needs, 
lint witli reyard to tlu'se concepts, tiie laws of 
reason and the' j>rinciples of J^oyn; still h<d<l yood ; 
oidy W(‘, may reyard them as outsidi' (he scop(‘of 
<1 uantitativi; nusasuiement. That is 'dimply to say 
that sent irm'nts are not to la* calculated in fool- 
j)ounds, and tliat we do not measuic lovi* by the 
yard. It may be measuiasl in inteimily, it not in 
extensity, 'rinua* is needed a treatise to deal with 
tiie teleoloyical judynumt, ^\llicll will place it on 
the same level as the deteiminant judynient. It 
is not enouyh to reyaid the deteiminant judynumt 
as the tyix* of judynumt in yeneral, and to ])lace 
it on a platform ol its own, as tiie only foim of 
universal ami ru'cessary iirqilieation, and to reyaid 
the teleoloyical judynient as merely empiiical. 
This was tlu' way of Kant. but, it may be 
doubted w’hetlum the distinction betw'een cmipiii- 
cisni and idealism is as absolute as it has Ixam 
assumed to be. If tlune is an order of tlu' world, 
if that order can be undcustood, and if there are 
piinciples of arranyement in th(‘ world, tlum it 
may be postulated tliat the empirical older is also 
rational ; and the judyments which have beim 
reyarded as jnirely empiiical may aNo have a 
meaniny in relation to the ideas of reason. d’ha,( 
is too larye a question to be discussi'd heri'. but, 
if the assumption of idimlism that the iiail is the 
rational has any truth in it, then the distinction 
b( 3 twx‘en empiiuasm and rationalism (ends to 
disajipear. What is emjurically true may not be 
rationally false. Mathematics has shown us that 
facts and relations exjiei imeiitally discov ered may, 
wdth projxu' assumptions, be expressetl with (he 
utmost yenerality and neces.sity. Faraday’s elec¬ 
tric discoveries w’ere matliematically explained by 
Clerk-Maxwell, and his mathematical formiil.e 
were physically vm ilied by Ileitz, and apjilicd to 
practicnl uses by Marconi. 

17 . Relation of the determinant to the teleo¬ 
logical judgment.—Thi.s may be vaiiously illus¬ 
trated. Indeed, so copious are the sources of 
illustration that we are at a loss wdiich to select. 
They are not opposed to each other. Kather the 
relation is that the teleoloyical judynient steps in 
to afford an explanation where (he determinant 
iudyment ceases to be intelligible. The teleo¬ 
loyical presupposes the determinant iudyment. 
In the case ol tlui latter we are occupied with the 
understaiuliny of things as they are their natuie, 
their modes of action, their inter-relations, and so 
on ; but when these are so far understood, we are 
prepared for a new kind of action. Just in jiio 
portion to our knowledge of things as they aic, 


are w^e able to impress new meanings on tlumi 
and make them subservient to our janpuses. We 
investigate Nature, and transform it into our 
sciences of astronomy, dynamics, pliysics, and 
chemistry; or w'e mcasuie and calciilate ’ heat, 
light, electricity ; and, having so far masteicd 
these, w’e proceed to new constructions, the e.x- 
planation of which is not found in (he abstrai^t 
sciences, but in their apfilicatioiis. It is here that 
teleology begins, and it has a place in the theory 
of knowledge, not merely on empirical ))ut also on 
other grounds. The whole system of etlicicnt 
causes is implied in every machiiu', in every woik 
of art, and in every construction which man lias 
impicssed on Nature. So we mould, alter, con¬ 
trol Nature, and make her do our will ; and she 
lends luu'self to the expression of new meanings 
which ha\e becui impri'ssed on h(!r furnu;r system 
of w’orking. We imike our harbours, build our 
ships, const-ruct onr loads and railioads, invent all 
the instruments of pea< e and w ar, sow and real}) 
and gatlnu* into l»ains, build our liouses, and plan 
cit les ; beyond lho‘..( 3 , w e have our arts and sciences, 
our poet IK'S ami })hilosopln(‘s, and w'e seek to set 
both (uir i<d;itions to (he un-emi yiowers on which 
we depend; ami in all lln.'se cdloits of man the 
(list iny mslmu'' and guiding priiici[)lc is the telco- 
logual judyimml. 'The as-unijhlon la that Nature 
makes i .'Uii for us and tor our efforts, does not 
resent, on I ai tempts to mould h(‘r to new meanings, 
or K'fuse to carry out our purpose, when w'e ask 
Ih't intadliycntly to do so. A machine is a mwv 
meaning impiessed on Nature, in order that man 
may do his w’ork. It is possible to explain a 
steam-(!nyine as a systiuu of mechanical forces ; or 
3\t.‘ may wiite a history of its invention, and tiaco 
the cours(3 of its (^volution from the ki'ttle of Watt 
to the enyim's which drive Atlantic liners across 
th(3 sea. Ill this histoiy no mention need bt; mailo 
of the minds which sma-essively made those changes 
which incieasi'd the conijilexity, elliciency, and 
usefulness of the stc'a.m-enyine. but every st.eii of 
the process, looked at fiom another jiomt of view, 
illustiates the action of the teleoloyical judgment. 
Applied science is a 1 w ays tideological. Machines 
are (‘onstruct ions with a meaning w hich goes be¬ 
yond the machine n'gaided only as a mechanical 
construction. The meaning is impressed on a 
systmn of ellicient causes, m order to make it 
work out a purpose. Idius in the case of any 
machine wa; jiass Ix'yond the sc({uence of cause and 
cllect, and beyoml the linkage of mechanical ex- 
jdanation ; w'c are in the ])iesence of things of 
anotluu' kind — things w'hich re<iuir(‘ miw concepts 
for t heir descrijition and int erprc‘ta( ion. 

l8. Validity of teleological knowledge. — Ibue, 
loo, wm may instance something which is of sig¬ 
nificance for knowledge. W <; may ria'ognizi; that 
theie is a valid knowledge of t hi? iiulivulual. In¬ 
dividuality is a valid conce[)t, though in our logical 
an<l psychological systems then* is apparently no 
room left for it. Psychology tells us formally that 
it has no place for biography ; and I.ogic tmids, on 
almost every scheme, to pass a,way from what it 
calls the rmwe individual, but, on any theory of 
knowleilge, room must he left tor t he idiosyncrasies 
of the indiviilual. Surely a biography may ho 
wiitteii, and may contain true and adecpiate know'- 
ledge, and there may he a description ot the uni<iuc- 
ness of the uniiiue. Hamlet and Macbeth have 
been descrilxsl, and at tern jits have been made to 
understand Julius (’a sar and Najiohion ; nor have 
Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel been set aside as 
unintelligible, though all of them have risim above 
the commoiijilace ; and we still seek to conijirehcnd 
the great jioets, not by siihsiiming tlnuii under 
general categoiies, but by diligently studying thmu 
m the circumstance.s of their life. We place such 
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men under tlie s\il)snni]d,i()nH of tlui toU'olo'jjieal 
jiid^onmil, with its (•ate;j:oi ies of ))nr]>o^.o and fre(;- 
dom ; we lind room for th(‘study of individuality 
and personality as soinethiiig whieli really aj)j)eais 
in I lie world of phcnonu'iia. 

Ihit it is in the hioloLtieal seieni'es that tho teleo- 
loyieal judyimud. is c‘ons])i(Miousiy pri'smit. Hero 
th(‘ cate; 4 <ui«'s of unity, individuality, juirjiose, 
come into \it‘w. An organism cannot he didimal 
without implicating^ all these at least, ^^’e cannot 
(h‘sci'ih(; an organism without tlni n'Co^uiition of it 
as a wh(d(\ Nor can we descrilie any ()r;^uin in it 
without the imidication that tlio orjjjan has a 
nnainin;^^ <>fdy in ndation to the whole orj^anism. 
\\'e may, foi’ desciijilivo jmrposes, riMluce t.he 
plnmomenaof an oiyanisin to a nunilierof sysimns, 
such as the ciiculatory, the muscular, etc. ; hut., 
after (liis di'siui id ion, W'e have to ;;o hai'k to the 
re(“o;^oiil ion of t,li(; or;^anisni as a livini^ system, 
all the ])arts of which are in ndation to the whoh‘, 
and the whole is neali/ed throui^h the int or-rolat ions 
of the parts. Still turt her, there is the fact that for 
the understanding^ of the organism the princijile of 
unity and of action is within it. ft ha,s an inside. 
It. i.s an old ohsiwvation, ‘ Plant the skill of the 
shijdmilder within the timber, and you will si 
how' Nature works.’ d'he skill of the shiphuilder 
is w'ithiii the timhor in the case of every or^nanism. 
'this conclusion has been forced on us more and 
more ever since the epoidi-makinj:: w'ork of Daiwvin. 
It is not nei i'ssary to point out. how’, even contrary 
t-o the tendency of Darwin himself, tdeoloyy has 
been enthioried in the hi^^hesf. jdace in tin? sciences 
w'hich deal with life, and KpistemoloLry recoyni/es 
the si^xnilicance of the concept, and has (o make 
room for it. In every organism considered in its 
individuality, in every sjiecic's (amsidensl as a 
concept descriptive of a certain kind, in the slow' 
iroces.s of tluj evolution of living tonus, we have 
leen taught to see, in the grow'th of living things, 
a tendency towards a goal, a means towards an 
end ; and this tendency has all the systiun of 
ellicient causes at its service. It is not necessary 
to dwell further on the story of evolution as it is 
told to us at nresent ; the great epistemological 
interest of it liics in the fact that a new set of 
coiua.'pts is at the scrvi(;e of the theory of know¬ 
ledge—conccjits w'hich have the merit of recog¬ 
nizing a s])hcie of knowledge and of action, wdiich 
had been inadeiniately recognized in our logical 
and iisychological irupiiries. A study of the theory 
of evolution and its iirocedure will yield fruitful 
results for K|»is(eniology. 

19 . Criticism of the teleological judgment.—A 
ciitical imjuiiy into the teleologiiuil jmlgment 
w’oiild necessitate, in the first place, an investiga¬ 
tion into the psychological conditions of its exer- 
cisi;, and, in the siu'ond place, an inquiry into the 
ohjeidivi^ jiroducts w’Inch are the outcome of that 
exercise. Psychologically, we should need to in- 
vi'.-^tigate the whole held of pur))os(g the pheno¬ 
mena of means and ends, the fact of aim and 
desiie, tlie powiu' of foiining idixals, and the means 
at our di'^posal in order to carry them out. Jdir it 
is indi^])utable, it. is, indeed, a fact of common 
expei'iiMu t.haX living creat.ure.s have some jmwer 
of using Nature for their owm eiuls. It i.s a fact 
that rational creat lines have a certain jiow'cr of 
self-guidance, and of modifying Nature, and of 
making Nature subserve their imds. They sow' 
and reaj), tlicy can u>e the changing of the seasons 
in ordi'K to store up food for future m;ed, they can 
adapt themscKcs to their environment, not merely 
by oi'ganic niodilications as lower animals do, lait 
by adapt mg t he enviionment to their needs. They 
clothe themselves in hiaavier raiment whim the 
seasons eliaiige, tliey build houses, tlicy seek their 
food, and everywhme iu human life we see men 


moulding Nature in order to make life more easy, 
more, comfortable, and more successful, \Ve need 
not dw'ell on llie fact of thii teleological jiroci'.ss ; 
it is manifest. It is one element iu adaptation, 
ami it is thus a proof of tlie validity of tlie scheme 
of me,'Ills and ends wliicli is characteristic of life in 
general. 

in the second place, a critical analysis of the 
teh'ological judgment w'ould li'ad us into the ob¬ 
jective investigation of all tlie works of man. 
d'liese, again, are of the most important Icind for 
the. purpose of Pqiistemology. We might look at 
these works of humanity from various jioiiits of 
view'. We might look at tliem as hodii^s of truth, 
and seek to te.st their scientilic value. We miglit 
regard them from the point of view' of dixsiuiption, 
and .set them forth in tliat desciiptive pioee.ss 
which is another name for e.xplanation. Or w'e 
might seek to ajipnu iate them, to estimate their 
worth, and their (esthetic, logical, psychological, 
and metaphysical values. Ihit, from our jueseut 
point of view, our aim is to regard tlicm as a set 
of human ideals concietely realized in tlie art, the 
science, (he poidry, t he philosopliy, and th(‘ religion 
of mankind. Teleology w’ouhl tlius become a his¬ 
tory of the ideals of mankind, as these are em¬ 
bodied ill tlie history of liliuature, to use a 
comprelKUisive w'ord >\liich includes all the w'orks 
of mail eiiumiuated above, d’cleology studied in 
this comprehensive sense w'ouid givi' us most vain- 
al)l(! matiuial for a coiiijilctc. \iew' of human know¬ 
ledge, and would set us flee Iroin the tyranny of 
mcie sciencig with its exclusiveness and its incom- 
phdencss. It would enable us to set. its projier 
value oil history as the supremi* record of human 
eiidcavoui, and to realize fioiii a new' point of 
view't hat dist inct ion winch I’aulseii sought to es¬ 
tablish ill the quotation already made. The study 
of ideals, as these liave Ix'cn objectively realized 
in the life of a jieople, as realized in art, in scul[)- 
tuie,, and in painting, as realizetl in the great jioets 
of the world, as also in the philoso])iiies of all 
nations, woultl ojien out to us the ohjiictive realiza¬ 
tions of the teleological jiroeesses of the human 
mind and their several woitlrs. 

20 . Teleology and ideals. --The pow'er to frame 
ideals, and to appreciate thiun w'hen they are set 
beforiMis, is one ol t he characteristics of man. If 
t.his be so, t hen there must be some way of setting 
forth the procedure, of the mind in the formation 
of ideals, and some wuiy by which thiur validity and 
inlhience may be testi^d. This iiivolve.s an investi¬ 
gation into (he whole subject — an investigation 
which can haiilly be said to have begun, l^’or it 
would mean an investigalion into tli(‘ whole, of 
human cieations, as tliese are imihodicd in institu- 
I ions, con.stitutions, jiolitical acl i\ iI ii's, national 
characteristics, and intcniaf ional irilluenccs. All 
these may he regarded as cnihodiments of idiarai;- 
teristic id(*als, and their sourcis and inllumices 
would have to be considered. .Again, art, science, 
poetry, literature—in tact, all tliii acliievements of 
m.aii in thew'orhl he has made—would have a place 
in the great analysis of idi'.i.N, tliidr nature and 
intluence. ()ut of this investigation there w’ould 
issue a new set of concepts, to describe the e.vjieri- 
eiice of mankind in this relation, to supplement 
and correct, or at least to modify, conclusions 
Irawn from the system derived from man’s primary 
intercourse with the w'orld around him. Here, 
then, there may lie great gain for the theory and 
nature of knowledge, if one could only lind a w-ay 
to utilize it. It i.s ttie glory of ideals to b(‘. great 
and liroad and com[)rehensive, too rich and full to 
be tlie same, to all, too w ide to lie realized in any 
.single form or mode, d’ake the ideal in anysjiheie 
of liumaii «as]»iiation—architecture, for example — 
and we lind it. (.o be made up of certain qualities, 
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none of which can be ne-lected in any buildinK 
worthy of the name—qualities such as strenuth, 
beauty, dij^mity, litness, durability. Each of these 
may be realized in dillerent ways; there may be 
many varieties of arcliitecture. lint each style has 
its ideal ; architects have their visions, and they 
have examples in which former ideals have been 
realized ; and so, out of the grandeur of their 
vision, and out of the fullness of their knowledge, 
they build, and the building remains an illustration 
of the w'orking out of an ideal. So in art w'e may 
make a study of the vision which the artist saw, 
examine the way in which he realized his vision 
in the concrete form of painting or of statue, and 
note the limitations and restrictions laid on him by 
tlie material in which he has worked. So also in 
poetry, and in literat\ire generally, we may trace 
the sources of the ideal ; we may note iiow it grew, 
what it fed on, and how it was realized; and we 
may be persuaded that in these investigations we 
have a real illustration of the growth and law of 
human knowledge. Here we are delivered so far 
from the bondage of the actual. We are in a 
sphere where the huimin mind, master of its own 
experience, or so far master of it, .sets itself to 
embody its own m(?aning and its ow-n vision in a 
real objective form, so that it is no longer a private 
meaning, but one that can be the common posses¬ 
sion of all men. This translation of a priv.ate, 
individual vision into forms which become a (huu- 
nion possession is one of the characteristic ways of 
human achievement, and one of the ways of raising 
men to a higher level. We may study the w'oi k 
of the great masters in painting, .sculpture, archi¬ 
tecture, jioetry, science, metapbysic, and in the 
study of them learn a lesson in the characteristics 
of wiiat knowledge is and means, which we could 
never learn from the abstract discussions by which 
men have sought to delimit knowledge, and to 
assign to it bounds beyond which it cannot pass. 
Heie, too, we may .study in concrete form that 
great subject of individuality and personality 
which eludes the analysis of discursive thought. 
We may allow Psychology to occupy the place of 
the abstract spectator, and to say tliat i*.sycliology 
is not biogratiliy ; >ve may allow fiOgic to lay down 
the (mnditions of thouglit, and to elaborate the 
categories under which all fruitful thinking is to 
be conducted ; and w^e may allow Metaphysics to 
deal with the ultimate problems of reality, and 
need not refuse generous recognition of their val¬ 
idity and worth, and yet claim that in the work 
of men there are revealed principles of thought 
and action and fields of knowdedge of which tliey 
take but little cognizance. For there is real know¬ 
ledge in this sphere, which all must recognize as 
real. 

In this sphere w'e are not independent of Psy¬ 
chology, Logic, Metapliysics, or Ethics. For these 
supjily the principles upon which our study of the 
acliievenients of men must pro(!ced. In all onr 
actions we must be logical, psychological, meta- 
phy.sical, and even mathematical ; but the sciences 
mentioned do no more than prescribe the condi¬ 
tions under which we work; they do not lix 
the vision which the seer sees or the ideal which 
he seeks to realize. In order to understand the 
vision, we must postulate the man who sees, and 
the mind which has been in the pre.sence of the 
ideal. But the vision has been seen, the ideal has 
been set forth, and these are as much facts as are 
the facts of phy.sical or chemical science, and as 
such they may be known and set forth in practice. 
Here, too, we may study the activity of man in its 
creative aspects, and note the conditions under 
which such activity is possible, for it works under 
conditions. In art the conditions are primarily 
those set by the material in which the artist works. 
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The sculptor must have regard to the marble or 
^her material in which his creative faculty labours 
He has also to work under the mathematical* 
nliy.sical, and chemical conditions to which all 
human creations are subject. Mental conditions 
are also present, hut need not again be enumer¬ 
ated. Yet, when the artist respects all these con- 
dition.s—and if he neglects any of them, his work 
mu.st fail—within them, indeed by means of them, 
he embodies his vision and realizes his ideal. 'I’lie 
conditions do not tix the vision, nor do they 
contain the ideal ; they only say that, if the artist 
is to work, these conditions must be fullilled. If 
we are to understand the new product, the only 
cau.se to he assumed is the artist. And to under¬ 
stand him, if we can, we must pass from the gene¬ 
ral conditions under which he has worked, and 
study him as .something which cannot be subsumed 
under general rules. For t he proof of this we must 
refer to the critical studies of artists and poets, 
which, hap})ily, are not non-existent, thougli they 
too often lose sight of their particular subject, and 
get lost under the gcmeial rules which are applicable 
to all men, and therefore are not illustrative of the 
singular genius they seek to de.scribe in his habit 
as he lived. I'liere must be some way of studying 
and understanding great men, for gieat men have 
apjtearcd on tlie earth, and have been active in 
milking history ; and such a study is not without 
signihcance for the theory of kno\\ ledge. 

21 . Teleology and history.—The mention of his¬ 
tory leads us to the recognition of wliat it is, what 
it means, and how it is to he understood. Paulsen, 
a.s quoted above, says that this is what we all 
understand but cannot conceive. This presnjtjio.ses 
that conceiving is only of the general, the abstract, 
the universal, and necessary. But concejits may 
be changed, and their range enlarged, and they 
may lie inmle sncli as to renre.sent the reality with 
which we have to deal. We see how, in physics 
and (diemi.stry, we have a new set of names to 
represent the new understanding of Nature to 
which men of science have come. Why should it 
not be so in the sphere of history ? Are we to say 
that our failure to conceive belongs essentially to 
the very nature of conceptual knowledge? Even 
in that case, the limitation and the imperfection of 
knowledge are not determined by the knower or by 
the known, but by the imperfection of the instru¬ 
ment by which the knower seeks to express him¬ 
self. If this is so, then there is hope for knowledge. 
It must revise its instruments, and make them more 
elastic ami more fit for tlieir iiurposo. 'I'he naked 
(‘ye must be aided by the mieroseojie, and the lan¬ 
guage must become more j)iecise and more fluid at 
tlie same time. Wo must find a way of exjiressing 
the particular as well as the general, nor ought we 
to jireach agnosticism until we have exhausted the 
possibilities of expressing the knowledge which we 
plainly possess, though it has escaped the meshes 
of our previous formuhe. 

The study of the productions in which the human 
spirit has objectively exy)re.ssed itself ought to give 
rise to the .science of ideals, d'here is true and real 
knowledge to be found in this line of investigation, 
however great may be the ditilculty of bringing it 
under rules and categories. Above all, in the 
sphere of religion and ethics we are face to face 
with sets of facts which have not yet been formu- 
lated. Here, too, we are in the sphere of creative 
personalities, though there are other spheres in 
which these have reigned. It is curious to observe 
that in the history of mathematical thought we 
are ever in the presence of creative personalities. 
From Pythagoras to Lord Kelvin every advance in 
mathematics is connected with a personality ; and, 
when we get an account from the Town Council 
for electric light, we are charged for bo many uniti 
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called by personal names illustrious in the history 
of electric discovery. But in the sphere of relij^ion 
and ethics })erHonafities dominate. Ideals are cre¬ 
ated by them, are appreciated by other men, and 
become the living; inlliienco by which history is 
determined and character is formed. 

‘ Real, deep devoutness, such as controls the whole life, Is 
certainly a power that is only to be found in a few. But it is 
on the ba.si8 of those few that the nature of an aj^e’s piety must 
be determined, lust as we must determine the art of a period 
on the basis of the real artists. For in those devout men, as in 
thoseartists, lives the eternal, ever-moving spirit of religion and 
of art, and tiiey compel the rest, even though slowly and gradu¬ 
ally, to follow after them, and at least to at;knowledge as form 
and authority that which tliey cannot rei'eive as spirit. But 
many out of the throng do receive a ray of the spirit, and w'arm 
their cold life with it. Any one, therefore, who desires to depi<‘t 
the i>iety of the West in the fifth (*entury must describe the 
piety of Augustine ; whosoever wi.she8 to understand the j>iety 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries must study the piety of 
Bernard of Clair\aux and Francis; he wdio seeks to grasp the 
piety of the sixteenth century must make acipiaintanco with 
tlie piety of liUther, Calvin, and Knox ; and so throughout. 

But these names show what a power piety has been in the 
history of the world and of civilization ; these names show that 
the fear of the Ford was the beginning not only of wisdom hut 
also of might. Ought I to add the name of Cromwell or of 
MuhamedV The greatest events and clianges in the history of 
the world have had their origin in religion—not in the public 
religion, but in the purely personal, in tliatsecret religion vshich 
remains hiddim in the indi\ idual, until it suddenly jets forth a.s if 
from a newly breaking spring ’ (llarnuck, UJ x. [Oct. 1911] 70 f.). 

We quote tliis interesting^ ami profound pa.ssage 
as an illustration of our thesis that the knowledge 
of individuals and of personalities is real and valid 
knowlctlge, even though it cannot be predicted, 
and cannot be calculated. Ilarnack has shown 
thjit [litity, })urely personal, has been the source of 
the greatest events and changes in the hi.story of 
the world ; and this is true not only of i>iety, hut 
of every characteristic of creative personalities 
who have been centres of irdluence for tlieir age 
and generation. Jtightly to understand tlie inllu- 
ence of man on man, and tlie receptiseness of the 
average man towards the [lersonal inlluence which 
streams forth from tlie exceptional man, would he 
to .see the inner connectedness of hi.'-tory, and to 
diOerentiate history from the mechanical action 
wliich is the rule of the lower world. 

‘ A.s there exist graded series of special and more general law's 
for the things, there are also numberless steps between the 
inlluence of the average man, whose will is included only in the 
will of his neighbours, and the will of the religious 1'ader, or 
the artistic genius, or the hero whose will tunes the will of 
millions, and enters m pure identity into the minds of whole 
nations. As nothing is entirely disconnected, nothing is abso¬ 
lutely unimportant there ; but only by this emphasizing of the 
important and decisive does the system of identities become an 
organized whole, in wliich the fate of peoples, m their leading 
sjurita and in their quiet mosses, can be understood ’ (Munster- 
berg, The Eternal Vahies, 152). 

Leaving now the study of the products of man¬ 
kind in the light which they ca.st on the problems 
of knowledge, let us look for a little at history, and 
endeavour to lind why the methods and asMimp- 
tions of natural science are inanplicahle to history. 
We assume, indeed, a con netted ne.ss in history, but 
we soon lind that the connected ne.ss is not that of 
cause and ellect, or mere temporal perseverance, 
as the causal judgment finally amounts to. In the 
liistoiical world, or in the world in which men live 
and work, objective things as.sume a new form. 
They become not only a system of causes and 
elt'ects, but one of means and ends. They are 
objects of desire or aversion, objects to be at¬ 
tained, or somehow moulded to subserve human 
pur{)oses. The ultimate aim of natural study, in 
order to know the external connectedne.ss of things, 
is to use that knowledge in order to institute a new 
connectedness, the explanation of which is to fulfil 
the aim of the worker. 'Ihe transformation of the 
actual into the ideal always follows the track of 
human effort. When the actual becomes an object 
of desire, it is invested at once with new properties, 
and is transformed into an object which has a new 
meaning — a meaning arising out of the relation 


placed on it by the fact that it has become an 
object of desire. In history all objects are con¬ 
sidered as objects of will, and their natural quali¬ 
ties are translormed accordingly. 

In history, therefore, what is dealt with is no 
longer objects as seen in their scientific connected¬ 
ness, but objects seen in their new tran.sformation 
as interesting in their relation to the fultilment of 
human need. Thus a new science arises, with new 
methods and aims, also with new categori( 3 s to set 
forth all that newne.ss, which yet has a connected¬ 
ness that can be understood. It will become a 
science whicli deals with subjects, with wills in 
action and interaction with the world in order to 
transform that world into a world of values and 
worths. 'I'he new science will take into account 
the fact of individual wills and personalities, and 
endeavour to show how these wills become the 
general will, or how individualities, while main¬ 
taining tlieir distinctness and their peculiarity, 
become a conscious part of an organic whole, 
which w ill have its own reality. We shall have to 
widen our concejition of organism to express this 
new form of it. Just as politically we have to lind 
a new' conception fur the Ihitish Empire, which is 
a system of relatively independent nationalities, 
bound in a unity such as the world has never seen 
before, .so it is with regard to the new conception 
of organism. 

Keal objects or objects out in the wmrld of space 
become ideal wdien they enter into the woild of 
desire. It is just the fact of this transformation 
which marks out the science of history from other 
sciences, and it is in this sphere that w e are to look 
for the connectedness which obtains and must 
obtain in history as in other sciences, 'khe con¬ 
nectedness does not lie in the thought of the 
tendency of things to persist in their present state, 
hut in the capacity of being transformed to meet 
human desire. It is not in connexion wdth the 
past that in history wo seek explanations ; it is in 
the unity impressed on natural objects when seen 
in the light of the possibility of their transforma¬ 
tion to meet and to fuHil the purposes of man. 
That there is here an actual connectedness admits 
of no doubt, and to set forth this connectedne.ss 
is an important task for knowledge. In history, 
then, there exists a real world which has arisen 
through human ellort; and, if it is to be under¬ 
stood, it must lie regarded in the light of the 
characteristic activities of man. How human wills 
agree to act in common, how ideals can be im¬ 
pressed on the average man, how men act together, 
nave a common purpose—are iniestions of great 
interest. How' meanings arise, now they are com¬ 
municable, and how ideals may become the common 
po.ssession of a people—are questions which we 
may put but which we cannot answer here. Look¬ 
ing back over the past, we hnd that all ideals have 
been traced by the peoples to their p'eat men. All 
religions trace themselves ultimately to a personal 
founder; all laws have been ascribed to a personal 
legislator. And, in general, every advance in 
civilization has been ascribed to individual dis¬ 
coverers, inventors, or thinkers. In the transfor¬ 
mation which takes place in objects when they 
become objects of desire, a great function is dis¬ 
charged by those wiio are great enough to indicate 
to the common mind what objects they ought to 
submit to this transformation. What ought men 
to desire ? What ought they to avoid ? Here 
come in all the ethics and all the religions of the 
world, and the transformations which they have 
effected on the common world. 

We may instance also the ideals which in the 
history of the world have become national— 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, Indian, Greek, 
Roman, Teutonic, English, Scottish. Ideals are 
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there, with all their greatness, and also with all 
their limitations ; and the influence of a national 
ideal on the members of the nation can he de¬ 
scribed. I hat ideal every individual within the 
nation makes his own, shapes his conduct accord- 
iim to it, and thus makes tlie national will his own 
will. Again, one may arise witliin the nation who 
transcends the national ideal, yet is within it; and 
80 he may modify it, and, without breaking with 
the past, open o\it new paths in which the feet of 
the ordinary man can safidy tread. The main thing 
insisted on here is that history has to be under¬ 
stood froni the point of view of ideals, that tlu'se 
are descriptive of the varied desires of man, and 
that the outcome of liistorical endeavour is deler- 
inined by tin? ellorts of men to rtuilize their ideals. 
For tiiese they siifl'er, strive, work ; in the accom¬ 
plishment of tliem tliey lind themselves and their 
lasting joy. In a woid, the sphere of history is the 
spheie of the teleological, and history is the storv 
of the strivings of men to reach the ideal which 
somehow they possess. 

22 . The teleological judgment as a system of 
values.— lime, again, we see how mind changes its 
melhods and its language as it comes into new 
fields of study. It does so in consistency wifh the 
laws which regulate its own proc'edure, ami also in 
eonsistency with the nature of tlie object.s it seeks 
to understand. In tlui lieldsof ethics, religion, and 
liistory it has to construct a system of values, for 
these are of essential importamte in a woild of 
ideals. Ihit as a discussion of them will he found 
in art. Vai-UK, we need not deal with the .subject 
here. Nor do we find it possible to discuss the 
problem of ignorance or of error. 'Phe problem of 
error lies alongside the problem of truth, and 
aecomjianies it all the way (see art. h'liKoii AND 
Truth), d'ho subject need he discussed here only 
in so far a.s it hears on the task and nature of 
knowledge. Of course, all along the line of the 
efl’ort to complete the task of knowle<lge there lies 
the possibility of mistake. The episternologist 
may make a mistake in Psychology when he con¬ 
siders knowledge as a mental j)rocess. He may 
make a mistake in his descri{)tion of the process 
through which the subject elaborates its objects, 
classiiies them, transforms them. He may make 
universals which are not really such and land him¬ 
self in the peridcxity of those wdio work with inade¬ 
quate instruments. In the sphere of Logic many 
mistakes may also he made, wdiich may be found 
treated in detail in any treat ise on Logic, under the 
name of ‘fallacies.’ iMistakes also occur in the 
metaphysical field which may render unfruitful 
the whole discussion of the epistemological problem. 
In our attitude tow ards the problem of knowledge 
we niay he dogmatic, or we may he sceptical. \Ve 
may have an attitude of belief towards that which 
is essentially incredible, or we may refuse belief to 
truth wliich can be shown to be valid and trust¬ 
worthy. All these things are possible, and many 
of them have been [ircsent as matters of fact in 
every age. What then ? Are we to despair of 
knowdeflge, or of the possibility of coining to a 
right apprehension of knowledge, its w'orth, its 
validity? What are we to say of those systems 
which mark out a certain boundary and declare 
that beyond it there is the unknowable? Is it 
possible to say what are the hounds of knowledge, 
and if .so, how far is it possible? Can this he done 
from the point of view of the nature of the know^er, 
or from the nature of the known? We have not 
found this to be the case. We have not found it 
possible to delimit the sphere of knowledge, or to 
set it aside a.s a process inapplicable to anything 
which can fall within experience. We have found 
its methods to be often inadequate; we have seen 
that it is apt to make conceptions which have 


proved powerful and adequate within one range 
applicable, without further inquiry, to another set 
of things, and to make one aspect of expeiience 
dominant over all experience, just because this has 
been more manageable and useful in its endeavour 
to control its objects. 

23. Teleology and criticism.—Along all tliese 
lines knowledge lias to he vigilant if it is to fullil 
its purpose. Here, too, eternal vigilance is the 
price or safety ; if knowledge is to hold itself and 
its products in secure possession, it must subject 
all its assumptions, its categories, its processes, to 
a criticism which must grow ever mon; stringent 
a.s knowhidge increases. Criticism of beliefs must 
ever he iin<lerlakeii anew as the experience of man 
widens, and his power of separating tlie true from 
the false increases. Critici.sm of the mind and of 
the axioms wdiich it has held as absolutely true 
must he U*oked at afresh in the light of increasing 
knowlcdg(‘, and of a fuller consciousness of the 
mind its(‘lf. Logi(-al procedure will need revision 
constantly ; and, if entieism is ever called for wdth 
regard to knowledge n'gaided as tlie work of the 
knower, it is always in order also with regard to 
knowledge as it is deteniiini'd by the nature of the 
object. F(U- not all that passes under the name of 
l.nowledgi', hut only that wdiich has been tested, 
sifted, and weighed in the balance of criticism, is 
worthy of fhc name. 

Ad<I to this that criticism is not a fixed, un¬ 
changeable process of ap})reciation or of evaluation. 
It is an evolution wdiich goes on from more to 
more. We are to learn what it means. It has 
grown to considerable proportions in other spheres ; 
and literary, historical, and scientilic criticism has 
already performed a great work in the wuiy of 
purging our knowledge and of purifying our con¬ 
ceptions of what has hai)pened in the past. IMiilo- 
.sojihical criticism, or the criticism of philosophical 
.systems, has lielped to make clear the iirohlein of 
pliilosophy, and to (hdine wdiat it can wdsely 
attempt. The great w'ork wdiich Kant began is not 
yet completed, and there must be a criticism of the 
critical philosophy itself. It has been criticized, 
hut mainly from partial points of view% and in the 
interests of a philosophy constructed on a ditl'erent 
basis. But the thing wdiich is most needed is a 
c 7 'Lticis? 7 i of the process of criticUm itself. This also 
is, or may he, a constructive work ol the highest 
philosojihical impoitance. For it w^ould give us 
an instrument of the utmost value for the deter¬ 
mining of philosophical tendencies, and provide ms 
with a test of their w'orth, truth, and validity. 
But the critical view of criticism itself is also sub¬ 
ject to growth, and evolves ; and, as it evolves, it 
lielps us in the process of distinguishing the true 
from the false, and helps us to sift out of our 
judgments the inadeijuate, the unreal, and the 
unt rue. 

Meanwhile knowledge grows, and the power of 


there goes the evolution of knowledge, and with 
the growth of both there goes the growth of criti¬ 
cism, or the examination of all that is concerned 
with knowledge. The story of later philosophy is 
instructive in this respect. Idealism is learning to 
appreciate worths, and to hold a high respect for 
matters of fact. Empiricism is learning to have 
respect to rational principles, and is ceasing to 
looK at mental processes as mere effects wrought 
on the mind by an obiective world. Other signs 
of a more hopeful tendency to look at philosophy 
as able to recognize all the elements of experience 
are not wanting. Most hopeful of all is the 
rowth of criticism itself, or the earnest scrutiny 
estowed on all its processes by philosophy itself, 
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and the resultant purification of our methods. 
Mav we not take it that the long proees.ses < 
building up our knowledge step by step may be 
hastened as man becomes master of his methods “ 
Eminent mathematicians have been able to see the 
outcome of lengthened demonstrations in a brillian 
Hash of intuition ; their mathematical formula 
have been again turned into pictures, and they 
read them as the ordinary man reads the pages o' 
a book. May not intuitions be the goal of all oiii 
discursive reasoning? 

Meanwhile, from the subject or from the object 
there is no hindrance to the hoj)e of the indehnite 
increiise of our knowledge. Intensively it wil 
increase as we learn more of ourselves, of the 
^\orld, and of the Maker of the world ; extensively 
it may increase until it stands over against tlie 
^vorld, and recognizes that through and through i 
IS an intelligible world, a world that may be 
understood. With the increase of knowledge the 
kiiower grows, and the mastery of the world grows 
also. 

‘ I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience ia an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fade* 

For ever and for ever when 1 move ’ 

(Tennyson's Cli/sscs). 
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1899. James Iverach. 

EQUIPROBABILISM.— I. Definition.—Equi- 
[irohahili.siu i.s a form of prohahilism {n.v.) which 
stands midway between simple probabilism and 
probabiliorism. The equiprobabilistic principle 
may be stated tliu.s ; t\\Q opinio minus tuta, i.e. tin 
opinion quee lihertati favet^ luRy followed, on 
<-ondition that it is as probable a.s the opinio tutri, 
i.e. the opinio quai Icgi favet ; we may not, on (he 
contrary, follow the opinio 7ninus tula if it is con¬ 
siderably less [irobable than the opinio tufa. l‘ro- 
babiliorism does not admit of follotving the opinio 
minus tufa unless it is more firohable than the 
opinio tutu. Simple jiroliahiliMii demands only a 
strong probability in favour of tlie opinio 7ninus 
tuta. 

2. Founder.—Alfonso Maria di Liguori {q.v.) is 
enerally regarded as the founder of the tHjuipro- 
abilistie system. This tlieologian was originally 
a rigorist, as he tells us in Jiis Morale Sijstnna. 
He afterwards went over to simple prohahilism, 
and then to equiprobabilisrn. There are signs of the 
latter evolution in several of his writings prior to 
the year 1762, but it was openly completed at that 
date, for it was in 1762 tliat the founder of the order 
of Redemptorists published his Breve dissertatione 
delV un nwderato delV opinione prohabile. It is 


difficult to say Avliether this change of opinion was 
.suggested to him by the tliought of the abuses to 
which simple jirobabilism gave rise, or by the de¬ 
sire to avoid seeing his doctrine suH'er the discredit 
into which the ethics of the Jesuits had fallen at 
that time. St. Alfonso, in his equiprobabilistic 
system, rests on the authority of Eusebius Amort, 
who published a Theologia scholastu'a et moralis in 
1753. Junius (t 1679), Antony Mayer the Jesuit, 
author of a Theologia scholastica which ai)peared 
in 1729, and Kasslar, author of a Norma Recti, 
published in 1713, are also regarded as forerunners 
of equiju-obahilism, hut eipiijirohabilism as a theory 
distinct from simple prohahilism makes a definite 
start only with Alfonso di Liguori. In ch. iii. 
(‘de Coiiscientia’) of his Homo apo.^itolicus ad 
aiidicndam confessioncm instructus (see tlie 1837 
ed., Paris and Re.sam^on), Alfonso formulates his 
opinion as follows : 

‘ Tertia igitur, quae nostra est sententia, dicit quotl quum 
opinio quae libertati favet est aeque probabilis atque opinio ilia 
quae legi favet, sine duhio ot licite eequi i>ote8t.’ Nevertheless 
he calls attention to the fact that, in a matter of faith, one must 
always follow the opinio tutior. 

3 . Controversies.— fowards the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th cent, probabiliorism 
and even tntiorism became predominant, and re¬ 
mained so until the tiiuo when the Jesuits and 
other scholars revived the doctrine of St. Alfonso. 
Among Ids modern disciples special mention is due 
to Father Gury, the author of a very well-known 
Manuel de tldologie morale, and to (Joiisset, wdio 
insists strongly ujion tlie einiiprohahilism of Ids 
master. In 1864, Antonio Ballerird, the Jesuit, 
published a Dissertatio de nwrali systemate S. 
Alphonsi for the pur[)()se of showing tliat Alfonso 
di Liguori had never taught eipdproliahilism, and 
of claiming him absolutely for the side of tlie 
simple prohahilists. 'this disseitation called forth 
an answer from tlie Liguorians, and in J872 the 
Vindicue Alphonsiance appeared. This great work 
is a special plea in favour of St. Alfonso and 
equiprohahdisin. It seeks to prove that tins theo* 
logian was the inventor of the equiprohahilistic 
systiun, and that this system 9 vas always Ids. The 
authors relied chieily on the dissertation of Liguori, 
written in 1749, entitled De 'usu moderato opiuionis 
probabilis in concursu probnbdioris. No one 
before Liguori, they said, had ever spoken of a 
moderate use of jiruhahle opinion. In tlieir eyes 
equiprohaliilism was the most correct, most sens¬ 
ible, and easiest rule of moral conduct. Tliey 
summed up their master’s doctrine as follows. ( 1 ) 
In a case of <loubt as to the existmico of a law, the 
opinio qu(B libertati favet must he as probable as 
tlie opinio qntr. legi favet. ( 2 ) In dount with re¬ 
gard to the extinction of a law which has certainly 
existed, the oqtinio qure libertati favet must he 
sutlieient ground for moral certitude. (3) In doubt 
concerning a fact which involves a non-moral 
danger, tlie surest ojiiidon must always he 
followed ; in other words, one lias no right, under 
pretext of probability, to endanger, in any given 
case, the interests of a third person. 

Tlie VindicicE xMphunsiantr led to a lengthy con¬ 
troversy. In 1873 a pamphlet was puhlislied in 
Relgium, entitled Vindirur Ballcriniancv, in sup¬ 
port of the argument of liallerini (his dissertation 
IS reprinted in the pamphlet) that Liguori was 
always a defmider of simple prohahilism. In the 
same year a discussion took place in the newspaper 
VUnivers (see the issues of 8 May, 25 June, 29 
July, 28 Oct. 1873), in which Ballerini himself 
[larticipated. He took his stand upon Liguori’s 
3 arly writings, and recalled the fact that even 
Liguori’s own partisans had claimed that he never 
changed. Be.sides, if he did change, says Ballerini, 
it would be better to follow his original opinion. 
The same author recurs to the subject in the 1893 
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edition of Gury s Manuel^ to claim the authority 
of St. Alfonso in favour of the argument; one 
may follow an opinion which is truly and wholly 
prooable, rather than a sure opinion which is 
equally or even more })rol)al)le, in the jmrely moral 
sphere, when no question of fact cornea into con¬ 
sideration. 

Numerous books and articles were devoted to 
this controversy. Tt is both historical and theo¬ 
retical. The points at issue were: (1) What 
exactly did Alfonso di Ligiiori teach ? and (2) 
What value is to be put on equiprobabilism as a 
directing princij)le of conscience? 

As far as the tirst point is concerned, it may be 
remarked that this historical question is interesting 
mainly to biographers of Alfonso di Liguori. The 
Jesuits and their partisans maintain that St. 
Alfonso never taught anything but moderate pro- 
babilism, and that he repudiated laxity only ; the 
majority of Liguorians assert, contrary to the 
evidence of facts, that the founder of their order 
was always an equiprobabilist. Some Liguorians, 
however, admit that the eiiuiprobabilism of their 
master dated only from 1762. On account of the 
want of precision that characterizes St. Alfonso’s 
terminology, it is quite easy to lind arguments in 
his writings in support of all these dillerent 
ojiiiiions. 

As regards the second point, equiprobabilism 
has certainly had more ojiponents than supporters. 
Among the former we may mention — besides 
liallenni—Lehmkuhl, Hujtpm t, be Hachelet; and 
among the partisans of e(jui[)robabilism may be 
named Aertnys, 'her Ilaer, and Jansen. 

Some of the o[q)ononts of the eipiiprobabilistic 
system (daim that it is only an attenuated form 
of Kim[)le prohahilism ; others acknowledge the 
original character of equiprobabilism, but only to 
demonstrate that this principle is illogical and in¬ 
applicable. They hold strictly by the three funda¬ 
mental rules of prohahilism : (1) liberty is prior to 
law, and cannot be dispossessed of its rights except 
by an absolutely certain law ; (2) a doubtful law 
is not obligatory ; and (3) if a vere tt solide pro- 
babiUs reason exists against law and on the other 
side of liberty, the law becomes doubtful. The 
substance of their reasoning is as follows: it is 
imj)ossible to measure exactly the degrees of pro¬ 
bability of dillerent opinions, and therefore a 
comparison between the reasons which militate for 
and against liberty is of little value ; besides, even 
if there is a more probable opinion in favour of 
law, the latter remains none the less doubtful. 
One may act even with a certain formido vialiti(E, 
for only moral certainty, in favour either of the 
law or of liU^rty, excludes this formido, because it 
excludes every hesitation of judgment. Between 
a siiufily [uobable opinion and a morally certain 
opinion there are no intermediate degrees. In 
most cases only the so-calleil reliex nrinciples, 
and in particular the principle Ux dubia non 
obligat, have practical certitude, which, of course, 
must not be confounded with theoretical certitude. 

To these arguments the equijirobabilists reply 
that only a comparison between dillerent opinions 
can decide if one of them is vere et solideprooabdis. 
Practical certitude is of a subjective kind, and 
to obtain it we must consult our personal feeling. 
If the law is more probable than the opinion 
favourable to liberty, there is no real doubt. 
Now, nothing but real doubt removes the obliga¬ 
tory character of law. It is perfectly possible to 
determine, in a given case, that such and .such an 
opinion is more or less jirobable than another. It 
should be noted that equiprobabilists as a rule 
admit the general principles of prohahilism formu¬ 
lated above. Jansen, however, calls attention to 
the fact that it is incorrect to claim that liberty, 


being prior to law, has a presumption in its favour 
(Libertaspos^sidet), and that it is always the exist¬ 
ence of law that has to be demonstrated. Accord¬ 
ing to him, liberty exists only by virtue of law 
the source of our rights as of our duties. He does 
not, as the Roman Catholic moralists usually do, 
place liberty in ojiposition to law, but he allirms 
that law is in itself more probable than liberty, 
and that, consequently, it must prevail if there is 
another reason in its favour. 

Considering the general jirincijde of probabilism, 
simple probabilism is unquestionably more logical 
than equiprobabilism. 1 he latter is a timid pro¬ 
test against a purely legal morality, in favour of 
the subjective conscience, an attempt to stay the 
abuses inherent in simple probabilism which de¬ 
generates almost certainly into laxity. What 
makes the cont roversy which we have just summed 
up interesting is that at the present time, in the 
sohere of Roman (’atholic morality, equiprob- 
abiliMu is the last intrenchment behind which a 
small number of defendms are fighting against the 
principles and morals of the Jesuits. Probabiliorism 
and lutiorism liave now no supporters. 

Litrraturk. —Dbllinger-Reusch, Getch. der Moralstreitig- 
kfiten xn d-er torn.-kathot. Kircfie next dem Bechszehnten Jahr- 
hundert, MuDirh, 18«9; the works of Liguori, csp. his 
Theologia inoralis and Homo apostohcxis ad axuiu’ndam con- 
fensionexn tnntrxictxLS, and his letters: Lettere di ti.A.M. di 
lAguorx . . . pvbblxcate net primo ccntenario della siia beala 
xnorte, 3 vols. itome, 1S87 ; Gousset, TMol. morale, Pans, 1844 ; 
VindxcioB Alphonsxanoe sexx Doctons KccLesxce S. Alphonsi de 
Lxgorio, epincopi, et /ttndaforn Gongregationw liedemptori* 
doctrxna moralig vindicata a plurimxs oppugnatwnxbxLs C\P. 
Antonii Ballerini, Soc. Je-m in C'o//e(/io Koniano pro/ensoris, 
cura et studio nuoruindam I'heologorurn e Congregatione St. 
Jtedemptorxs, ea. altera, Pans, Tournai, Prussels, i874 ; Vin- 
dicice BalleriniancB sen gustus recognitionis Vindxciarurn 
Alphonsianarum, Bruges, 1873 (see review by II. Dumas, in 
Etudes . . . publK^es par quelques P^res de la Compagnxe de 
J^sus, Jan. 1873); Gury, Vompend. theol. moralis, ah auctore 
recognitum et ab Antonio Ballenno adnotatxonibius locuple- 
ta/amiq Home, 1893; Le Bachelet, La Question ligvorienne. 
Pans, 1899; Ter Haer, De systemate murali antiquomm 
Probabibntanim dissfrtatio kistorico-critica, Paderhorn, 1894 ; 
Matignon, artt. in Etudes (cited above), 1866, the Mont, Feb. 
1874, the Civxttd Cattolxca (on the ‘ Vindiciae Alphonsianaj ’ and 
the ‘ Vindiciae Ballerinian®'), and the Revue Thominte, July and 
Sept. 1898 ; Jansen, ‘ L’Equiprobabihsme,’ in Revue des sciences 
eccUniantiques, 187.3 ; various artt. hy Grandclaude and Didiot, 
ib. 1874, tom. 1 ; Desjardins, ‘ Do I’Equiprohabihsiue de saint 
Alphonse de Liguori,' and two articles signed A.O. entitled ‘ 8t. 
Alplmnse de Liguori et le probabilisme,’i6. 1878; Leboucher, 
‘ l>e Prohabilisme de saint Alphonse de Liguori d’aprts le R6v. 
I’6re t^ath.’ in Der Katholik, 1893, ii.; Huppert, ‘Der Pro- 
babilismus,' ib. 1874, ii.; two series of these signed It., ib ; 
Aertnys, * Zur Rechtfertivung des Aequiprohalulismus,’ in ZKT, 
189,'); Huppert, ‘ Probanihsmus u. Aequiprohabilisimis,’ in 
Jahrb.f. rfnlosophie u. 8}>ecuiat. Theol. 1896, p. 37IT.; Jansen, 
‘ Der Aecpuprohiihilismus u. seine philos. Begrundung,’ Pastor 
Bonus, 189.'') ; L^nkuhl, ' Probaitihsmus u. Zweifel,’ p. 161 flf ; 
Jansen, ‘ Probalrnismus u. Kntik,’ p 316 IT.; and various other 
articles by the same authors contumiiig tins controveisy. The 
Theol. Quartalschnjt, 1897, contains an art. hy Koch, entitled 
‘Die Entwickelnng des Morals>steiiis des hi. Alfonsv. Liguori, 
auf (.’rund seiner Briefe dargeatellt'; see also urlt. ‘Jiiguori’ 
and ‘ Probabihsmus,’ in PRE a. E. ItHRHARDT. 

EQUITY.-In common usage, ‘ equity ’ denotes 
what is right as distinct from what is according 
to law. Tlie law rejircsents what is enacted hy 
Parliament or the legislature, and, though it may 
intend to embody the right, it does not always 
do so, and men then judge the case according to 
‘equity.’ ‘ iMpiity ’ thus comes to mean some 
‘law of nature,’ as it did in Roman Law, or the 
consensus of ojiinions of what is right in tlie cir¬ 
cumstances. The distinction is an ohl one familiar 
to Greek idiilosoiiliers and Roman jurists. 

Aristotle (Abe. Eth. v. 10) remarks that the 
equitable and the just are sometimes identilied and 
sometimes distinguished. Tliis is because ‘ justice ’ 
and ‘equity’ are in common parlance regarded as 
synonymous with the right, but in legml [larlance 
the ‘just’ is merely according to positive law or 
legislative enactment, and the ‘ equitable ’ i.s some¬ 
thing in accordance with some other supposed 
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* law ’ or principle. This supposed * law ’ is the 
mind’s sense of right, or some standard assumed to 
represent it. In speaking of the obscurity and 
equivocation of the terms, Aristotle says : ‘ What 
obscures the matter is that, though what is equi 
table is just, it is not identical with, but a 
correction of, that which is just according to law, 
The reason of this is that every law is laid dowi 
in general terms, while there are matters about 
which it is impossible to speak correctly in general 
terms.’ Hence, when a positive law does not sli ictly 
apply to the special case in hand, an appeal has to 
be made to ‘equity,’ which means some principle 
of ‘justice’ or right on wliich the legal enactment 
is supposedly based or which it is intended to 
serve, bur instance, the law may be that a person 
convicted of murder shall be handed, but the 
conviction may be wrong, and, when there is 
reason to believe this, ‘equity’ may come in, 
wlien process of law will not deal with the matter 
and remit the punishment. 

Sir Henry Aiaine Latv, p. 60 It.) suggests 

that the distinction between ‘justice’and ‘equity’ 
grew out of the contradictions in the positive law 
which recognized class distinctions, and the growth 
of a sense of e(]uality in the application of the right. 

‘It Is remarkably,’ he says, ‘that the “equality" of laws on 
which the Greek democracies prided themselves . . . had little 
in common with the “ equity of the Homans. The Hrsl was an 
e(iual administration of civil laws among the citi.'.ens, however 
limited the class of citizens might be ; the last implied the 
applicability of a law, which was not civil law, to a class which 
rli(i not necessarily consist of citizens. The first excluded a 
d''spot; the last Included foreigners, and for some purposes 
slaves. On the whole, 1 should be disposed to look in another 
direction for the germ of the Homan “ Equity." The Latin word 
“aequus " carries with it more distinctly tlian the Greek i<ro? the 
8enseoflfrelli7ig, Nowits levelling tendency was exactiv' the 
characteristic of the Jus Gentium, which would be mostbtnking 
to a primitive Homan. The pure (^uintarian law recognized a 
multitude of arbitrary distinctions between clas>^es of men and 
kinds of property : the Jus Gentium, generalized from a <'om- 
panson of various customs, neglected the t^mntarian divisions. 
The old Homan law established, for example, a fundamental 
dilference between “Agnatic" and “Cognatic" relationship, 
that 18, between the Family considered as based uj>on common 
subjection to patriarchal authoriL} and the Family considered (in 
conformit} wnth mo<lerri ideas) as united through the mere fact 
of a common descent. This di.stinction disappears in the “law’ 
common to all nations," as also does the ditTerence between the 
archaic forma of property, Things “ Maricipi ” and Things “ nec 
Mancipi." The neglect of demarcations and boundaries seems 
to me, therefore, the feature of the Jus Gentium which was 
dejneted in .Eipiitas. I imagine that the word was at first, a 
mere description of that constant levelhun or removal of 
irregularities which went on wherever tlie priotorian 8}Btem 
was applied to the cases of foreign litigants. Probably no colour 
of ethical meaning belonged at first to the expression ; nor is 
there any reason to believe that the process which it indicated 
was otherwise than extremely distasteful to the primitive 
Homan mind.’ 

'Die ethical colouring which the conctqition ob¬ 
tained wan jirobably due to the intiiicnce ol (Christi¬ 
anity, with its .sense of the value of iiulividual men 
and their e«|uaJity before God and .so before the 
law. It tlnis came to rejiresent the ha.sis upon 
which positive law at least pretended to stand. It 
was at first the mere correction of anomalies in 
the ajiplication of the law, but the ri.se of the 
idea that all laws had a basis Iiiglicr than mere 
legislative enactment, and did not rest on the arbi¬ 
trary will of the lawgiver or a cajiricious contract, 
^ave it an etiiical meaning superior to all others 
in authority, and made it the ground on which 
common law had to rest for its justification. 

LiTKRATCRK.—Anstotle, Is'icomachean Ethics, bk, v.; H. 
Maine, Ancient Laiv^^, Lond. I9U7, ch. iii. ; T. E. Holland, 
Jurisprudence, Gxf. 1880. See also art. * Eipiity,’ in 

H. Hv.slop. 

EQUIVOCATION (L ogical).*—Equivocation is 
one of the verbal fallacies, that is, one of those in 
which a conclusion is not validly inferred, because 
of the improper or ambiguou.s use of words in the 
course of tlie argument. In particular, equivoca¬ 
tion is that verbal fallacy which is due to the 
1 For equivocation in the ethical sense, see Casuistry, 
Lying. 


employment of the same word in two senses. For 
example, ‘ The holder of some shares in the lottery 
is sure to gain the prize; and, as I arn the holder 
of some shares in tlie lottery, I am sure to gain 
the prize’; or, again, the old illustration, ‘Who 
is most hungry eats most, who eats least is most 
hungry, therefore who eats least eats most.’ As 
there are three terms in the syllogism, and as each 
of these terms appears twice, there are three 
possible places where equivocation may be located : 
on the one hand, in the middle term, or wholly in 
the premisses ; on the other hand, in either the 
major or the minor term ; and so, in part, in the 
comdiision. But it is usually to be found in the 
middle term. Since in equivocation we use the 
words denoting one of these terms in two senses, 
we really have not one term but two, and so 
altogether four in our syllogism. Thus equivoca¬ 
tion, as is true of so many other fallacies, is but a 
species of the fallacy of four terms. 

Jevons gives three causes which especially lead 
to eiiuivocation : (1) the accidental confusion of 
difrerent words, e.g. mean (the average) and mean 
(the despicable); (2) tlie giving of the name of one 
object to another object with which that object is 
axsociated, e.g. church, house, court; (3) the giving 
of the name of one object to a second object in 
some respect similar to the first, e.g. sweetness (of 
music), light (of knowledge). Hut behind the 
equivocal use of words there is always of necessity 
some ignorance regarding the things for which the 
words stand ; and in some cases it is ditticult to 
decide whether to call the fallacy eipiivocatiou or 
one of the material fallacies, especially accident 
ig.v.). Hence it happens that the complete 
exposure of an equivocation is often lar more than 
merely a matter regarding the meaning of a word, 
being rather an analysis and discrimination of the 
objects themselves denoted by the word. For 
example, to make clear the meaning of such words 
and phra.scs as ‘identity,’ ‘I,’ ‘laws of Nature,’ 

‘ the freedom of tlie will,’ in philosopliy—not to 
mention ambiguous words and phrases wdiich have 
played an important part in the Idstory of theology, 
ethics, economi<’s, and other sciences—has proven 
not only a ditlicolt task for the student, hut also 
an important step forward in the developineiit of 
his science. See, further, art. Lggig. 

LirKRAicRB.—J. S. Mill, Logic, ed. LoiKion, 1884, pt. v. ch. 
vii. ; A. Sidgwick, Fallacies, l.,oMdoii, ISh.'l, X W l.^Sl , W. S. 
Jevons, /je.'HKHis in Logic-, London, IS'JO. Lessons iv. and xx. ; 
and other text-books in Lo^k'. \V. T. MaHVIN. 

ERASMUS.— See Humanists. 

ERASTIANISM. —I. Definition, derivation, 
and delimitation of the term.—I’he opening of 
Eiggis s hnlliaiit essay, ‘ Eiastus and haa.stianism ’ 
(in JlhSt ii. [190GJ 06 tl.), ‘Was Krastus an 
Erastian ? ’ suggests, on the one hand, the dis¬ 
tance between the views actually propounded by 
Erastus and the principles of modern Krastiariism ; 
and, on the other hand, the difficulty of fixing the 
meaning of an elusive term in political nomen¬ 
clature ; while the title of Bonnard’s invaluable 
monograph, Thomas Eraste et la diseijiline eccl^si- 
astiguc (faiusanno, 1894), fixes the attention upon 
the limited area of the controversy with which 
Erastus w'as concerned. Robert Lee, in his 
historical 1’reface to The Theses of Erastus touching 
Excomimniiration^ (Edinburgh, 1844), labours to 
exhibit the ignorant abuse of the terms ‘ Erastian’ 
and ‘ Erastianisrn ’ by those who, in the heat of 
‘he Disruption, applied them to the Establislied 

1 The translation published by Lee is a revision of the first 
Infj. tr. of the Theses, entitled, The Nullity of Church Censures 
London, 1069), and containinif an account of Erastus taken 
roin Adam Melchior's de Vitis Gtrmanorum Medicorum, 
Another tr., A Treatise of Excommunication, appeared In 1683 
Ixindon, printed for L. Curtis). 
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Church of Scotland. With this defence of the 
Church of Scotland we niay compare the words of 
R. I. Wilberforce, Sketch of the Hist, of Erastian- 
ism (London, 1861) : 

I It will be found that Presbyterianism, to whatever other 
evils it has been open, is at least a deadly enemy of Krastianism. 
Beza was the first to write ajfainst Erastus, and no ecclesiastical 
jody is more hostile at present to the encroachment of the civil 
power than the Scottish Kirk ’ (ch. i.). 

We may quote also the following passage from 
Figgis : 

* The real oblect of Erastus was to give clear expression to the 
denial of any right to coercive authority in the religious society 
^art from the State.l He decided, in fact, to prevent the 
Evangelical churches becoming what one of them claimed to be 
in Scotland and actually became In Heneva, a iocietas per/ecta, 
with all its means of junsdi<nion comjilete and independent’ 
(Camb. Mod. ii. [1902J 743; cf. also Lee^ Prof. p. xxix, 

and W. Cunningham, DucMStfionn on Chvrch Principles, Popiah, 
Erastian, and Presbyterian, Edinburgh, 1803, pp. 104, 207). 


Figgis’s reference to ‘ the simpler definition of 
Erastianism as the theory that religion is tlie 
creature of the State’ (JThSt ii. 83) is hardly the 
account of the matter which modern religious 
Erastians like Fremantle and Gwatkin would 
admit, tliougli it expresses the tendency of mere 
political Erastianism which Hobbes nropounded in 
the great forty-second chapter of the Leviathan^ 

* Of Power Pkclesia-stical.’^ As Machiavellianism* 
subordinates morality to political exigencies, so 
Erastianism, pushed to extremes, subordinates 
religion. 

An attempt at even the most cursory review of 
the operation of Erastianism is rendered difticult, 
not only by the persistence and variety of political 
intervention in ecclesiastical aliairs since Christi¬ 
anity was ‘ licensed ’ by Constantine, but still more 
by the notorious lluidity of the term, and by the 
contradictory judgments of historians and political 
philosophers as to the determining factors of the 
ecclesiastical policies of the princes and statesmen 
—even of churchmen—whose acts are called in 
question. In the criticism of theorists, too, as we 
have seen in the case of Erastus, the application 
and justilication of the epithet are often matters 
of debate. How far a monarch, for instance, was 
actuated by a genuine desire to propagate Christi¬ 
anity and to extirpate heresy in his dominion ; 
how far he merely subordinated the organization, 
the inlhience, and the sanctions of the Church to 
the aggrandizement of his personal power or the 
prosperity of the State—these are problems which 
not only must frequently remain insoluble puzzles 
of regal psychology and casuistry, but will always 
be dilVerently treated according to difl'erent con¬ 
ceptions of the mutual relations of Church and 
State. 

The divergent verdicts recorded on the careers 
of Constantine the Great, Clovis, and Charles the 
Great furnish conspicuous instances of the difficulty 
of estimating the quantity or the quality of the 
Erastianism that has actuated the great makers of 
Church history. It is necessary, too, to distinguish 
between the home and the foreign policy of 
monarchs like William I., Henry ll., and Henry 
VIII. of England; for statesmanship that was 
Erastian in its treatment of the Church of England 
was not necessarily Erastian in its attitude towards 


1 ' " Erastianiflm,” as a b 3 ’-word, in used tc denote the doc¬ 
trine of the Buprcniacy of the state in ecclesiastical causes ; but 
the problem of the relations between church and state is one on 
which Erastus nowhere enters. What is known as “Erastian¬ 
ism" would be better connected with the name of Grotius’ 
(art. ‘ Erastus,’ in h'Br^^). 

a ‘ Many of us—most of us, in fact—are Erastians with certain 
limiUtions ; Hobbes was an Erastian without limitations ’ (W. G. 
Pogson Smith, in Essay prefixed to Hobbes's Leviathan reprinted 
from the Edition of 1651, Oxford, 19o9, p. xxx). 

8 How Machiavelll was ‘ caught up in the growing controversy 
between Church and State, and identified with the party who 
maintained that the political authority must outweigh the 
religious,’ Is discussed by Burd, 11 Principe, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 67 f. 


the claims of Rome. The anti-Papal Statutes of 
Edward I. and Edward lll. were but patriotic and 
enlightened ellbrts to check the diHintegration of 
the body politic that was increasingly threatened 
by the alienation of jurisdictions and temjioralities, 
by the extension of judicial and fiscal immunities, 
and by the still further weakening of the sove¬ 
reignty of the State through the legative system and 
the intrusion of foreigners into even the metro- 
nolitan sees. The problem of the Erastianism of 
bishops need not detain us. As regards some of the 
most famous of these, the question of the master 
they elected to serve has received difl'erent answers. 
Thomas Recket changed sides on his translation 
from a civil to an ecclesiastic office ; wheieas Lan- 
franc, in his support of the Conqueror, furnishes 
an example, not so much of Erastianism, as of the 
defence of the autonomy of a national see. The 
famous epigram of James I., ‘ No bishop, no king,’ 
not only enunciates the principle that in the first 
half of the 17th cent, the permanence of episcopacy 
was the condition of the stability of the monarchy, 
but furnishes the diagnosis to the embitterment of 
the struggle between the religious parties of the 
following reign. Prinui facie, the subserviency of 
Laud to Charles I. appears as treason to the 
Church, when contrasted with the independence 
exhibited, by Peckham towards Edward i. Rut, 
so far as Episcopalians accept the implication of 
Erastianism for Laud’s contemporaries or suc¬ 
cessors, the charge is admitted only through a 
certain inversion of the term (cf. Patterson, Hist, of 
the Church of England, London, 1909, p. 334 f.). 

We should be inclined to say that, so far as 
clerical Erastianism co-exists w’ith the mainten¬ 
ance of the spiritual and even the political claims 
of the Church, such Erastianism can only regard 
the State as being itself ultimately the minister, 
not the master, of the Church ; the tributary, not 
the patron. State oversight and support of the 
Church are, according to this view, not only ad¬ 
vantageous to the prestige, the welfare, and the 
morality of the State ; they conduce to the effici¬ 
ency and prosperity of the Church, which would 
be imperilled by disestablishment or any fonn of 
self-supporting autonomy. Nor has the operation 
of Erastianism proved invariably injurious, how¬ 
ever problematic we may regard the advajitage of 
the State’s tutelage of tne Church. Often has the 
secular power limited hierarchical tyranny, to the 
advantage of true religion as well as in its own 
interests. Even the decadent Byzantine Empire 
furnishes, in the persons of Leo the Isaurian and 
his hyper-iconoclastic son, Constantine V., instances 
of monarchs whose efforts to extirpate sujiersti- 
tions—especially the worship of images—which 
the Church successfully maintained against all 
Imperial measures range them among the cham¬ 
pions of progress and enlightenment. Bury has 
shown that Constantine v. was animated by tnie 
statesmanship in his aversion to the depopulating 
practice of monachism, and much of the ecclesias¬ 
tical policy of the later Byzantine Emperors was, 
like that of Constantine I. at x\icma, dictated by an 
honest desire to heal the schisms made in the 
State itself by the virulence of Christologieal con¬ 
troversy. Finally, we have to observe that, once 
the Edict of Milan (313) had reversed the injunction, 
‘ Non licet esse vos,’ Constantine the Great had no 
option but to become episcopus episcopormn (though 
he claimed to act as such only in the externals of 
religion), for the care of the State religion was as 
much a duty as a prerogative of the Emperor. On 
the other hand, while Constantine was politic 
enough to see the advantage of availing himself of 
.such an auxiliary to government as Christianity 
presented—an aid which heathenism in its totality 
was unable to render—he could no longer allow 
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the greatest of all sodalicia to operate throughou 
the Empire imlependently of his superintendence. 

2 . Life and work of Erastus.— 

Thomas Laber was born at Baden, in Switzerland, on 7t! 
September 1C>24. On his matriculation at the University o 
I^el in 1642 he adopted, in accordance with the fashion of th' 
time, the Greek equivalent (Erastns) of his family name. Ii 
1644 he quitted Basel and proceeded to lUily, where the gene 
rosity of a rich patron enabled him to spend nine years—thre 
at Bologna and six at 1‘adua. First he studied philosoph}', ati' 
afterwards medicine, graduating as doi'tor in the latter. 1 
1667, while he held the appointmeikt of physician to the court o 
the Count of Henncberg, in South Germany, he received almos' 
simultaneous invitations from two German princes. Declining 
the offer of the Duke of Saxony, he accepted the professorship 
of medicine which Otto Henry, the Elector Palatine, offered tc 
him at the University of Heidelberg. He was attached to th( 
new faculty of medicine, in the capacity of professor of thera- 
peutica, on ord Afuy 1558. At the end of tlie same year he wat 
unanimously elected to the Rectorship for the following }ear, 
having already, as Bonnard suggests, received at Heidelberg the 
(iegree of doctor of pliiJosop/iy. He immediately e.vhibited 
great ability and energy in the development, not only of the 
study of medicine, but of culture and science generally, while 
his election to the Church Council of the Palatinate drew him 
forthwith into the vortex of those Confessional conflicts in which 
Heidelberg, ‘a refuge for theolog-ical eccentrics of aJJ nations' 
(Figgis, p. 69), enjoyed an unenviable pre-eminence. 

Erastus, who remained throughout his life attached to the 
Zwinghan party, of which he was the leading layman at Heidel¬ 
berg, incurred the hatred of the Lutherans at the beginning of 
the year 1559 by his opposition to the intolerant action of Hess- 
husius, tlie Lutheran dean of the faculty of divinity, in attempt¬ 
ing to refuse the doctorate to Stejihen Sylvius. On i2th Febru¬ 
ary the Elector Otto Henry was succeeded by Frederick iii. 
The former had been a tolerant Lutiieran, whereas Frederick 
was strongly anli-Lutheian. In the Colloquies of 1560 between 
the Reformed theologians of the Palaiinate and the Saxon 
representatives of the Lutheran confession, Erastus, at the 
request of the Elector, defended the Reformed doctrine of the 
Supper, gaining the approbation of the Calvinist olevianus 
(1536-1587), who had been appointed director of the College of 
Wisdom at Heidelberg. In August the Reformed faith was in¬ 
troduced, both Lutheranism and the residual Roman Catholicism 
of the Palatinate being proscribed by edict. Two ^ears later 
Erastus supported in a s>nod the intrcKiuction of the Reformed 
Catechism of Heidelberg, which Olevianus and Ursmus had 
composed, and in the same year (1662) was printed, by the 
Elector’s command, the liachUin vain Brotbrechen (‘l^amphlet 
on the Breaking of Ilread '), of which Erastus w as undoubtedly 
the author. John Marhach of Strasshurg issued the Lutheran 
rejoinder, which evoked, in 1565, the second contribution of 
Erastus to the sacrarnenlaJ ({uarrel. 

An account of the part taken by Erastus in the 
theological disputes at Heidelberg before the con¬ 
troversy that gave his name a dubious renown is 
not only indisjiensable for the right appreciation of 
his standpoint on the question of excommunication 
and discipline, hut also advantageous for the study 
of what may be called the normal ‘Erastian’ 
character of the Protestant States of Germany, 
In April 1564, Erastus, as one of the Elector’s 
theological lieutenants, was prominent at the 
Colloquy with the Wiirttemherg doctors at Maul- 
brorin, and two years later lie accompanied Fred¬ 
erick on liis mission to Aniberg. The 10th of 
June 1568 was the red-letter day in the discipline- 
controversy at Heidelberg, wdien George Withers 
of Bury St. Edmunds, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Colchester, but at present a refugee in consequence 
of the Vestiarian controversy in England, main¬ 
tained before the University his theses in defence 
of the authority of the ministers, along with the 
Presbytery, to perform all that related to church 
discipline (including excommunication) upon all 
offenders, not excepting princes. The Heidelberg 
Catechism (Article.s 81-85) had already enunciated 
the principle of the excommunication of impeni¬ 
tents and hypocrites, and had been followed by 
two successive ordinances, of w'hich the first was 
drawn up by Olevianus, who, however, was 
opposed to tlie second, because it reserved to the 
prince the right of pronouncing excommunication 
in the strict sense, namely, that of exclusion from 
the Lord’s Supjier. It was the debate begun by 
Withers that fanned the long-smouldering flame. 
Erastus opposed Withers on the second day, a 
friend having taken his place in his absence on the 
first. In the dispute thus inaugurated, Olevianus, 


on the side of Withers, was supported by his 
fellow-Calviiiists, Ur.sinua, Zanchius, Treinellius, 
and Dathenus. Chief among tlie allies of Piraatus 
were Neuser, Sylvaiius, and Willing, with Simon 
Grynauis, the brother of J. J. Grynauis, who had 
mairied the sister of the wife or Erastus. The 
first two were subsequently accused of heresy and 
even of infidelity. Sylvanus was executed ; and, 
though no complicity with their errors can bo 
proved against Erastus, the odium in whicli tliese 
a.ssociates involved him accelerated the tlefeat of 
tlie anti-disciplinarian party, tlie discipline being 
establislied by an edict dateii I.'ltli July 1570, and 
tlie pleas of Plrastus rendered nugatory. 

Before the end of Autrust 1568, Erastus had all but completed 

coininentarinrn-~8.S he called it in his letter to the Zurich 
theologian Bullinger—against the proposed discipline. Ilia 
argiiinents w'ere thrown into the form of one hundred Theses 
on exconiniunication. Copies of the work, which he had no 
mteriLion of puhhshing, were circulated in manuscript. 8oon 
afterwards the Tlieses were reduced to seventy-live. From 
Zurich he wuia supjiorted, from Geneva assailed. In the course 
of the first half of the follow'ing >ear appeared, also in manu¬ 
script, Beza’s replj', which, as printed in 1590, hore the title, 
Tnutatns pins et moderatns de vera excijinuiuiucalume et 
chn.stiano prexbytero. On t’hristmas Eve 1569, Erastus com¬ 
pleted his longer work in six books—live in reply to Boza, and 
the sixth in replv to LJrsinus, Zanchius, and (prol>abl>) Bo<piin, 
dean of the faculLv of theology at Heidelberg. I his manuscript 
bore the title, i'luxuun de excouunumcatwne posxtcB 

fuerant) Confinnatio. 

Erastus, though again elected Hector for 1572, 
was two years later put under tlie ban of the 
Heidelberg con.si.story, ami in 1575, the year before 
lis exconiniunication was revoked, he was accused, 
but unsuccessfully, of anti-Trinitarian tenets. On 
26th October 1576, Frederick III. was succeeded by 
J..udwig VI. A violent Lutheran reaction ensued ; 
Luthers Catechism supplanted that of Heidelberg, 
and the Kefornied theologians were dislodged from 
kmrt and Cinirch. On .’Hst duly 157‘d, the Pdector, 
having subscribed the Formula of Concord, com¬ 
manded the University profe.ssors to adopt the new 
;onfession or to resign. Erastus, like the majority 
J his colleagues, chose the latter alternative, thus 
iroving that he was no ‘ Erastian in the ordinary 
ense.’ In 1580 lie removed to Ba.sel, where his 
irother-in-law Grymciis had been professor of 
lieology since 1575. At the beginning of 1581 ho 
was admitted into the collegium inedicorum of 
Basel, and in the summer began to teacii ethics, 
of which he was appointed [irotessor in the foliow- 
'ng January. Ho died on the last day of the year 
583, two days after the first anniversary of his 
(lection on the governing council of tlie University. 
Tliougli inferior in spiritual insight and moral 
enthusiasm to many of the second generation of 
ho lieforination, bis career iustiiies the epitajili in 
St. Martin’s Church at Basel, ‘Acutiis Fliilosoplius, 
Elegans Medicus, ISincerus Theologus, Heidel- 
bergensis Academiae Columen, Basiliensis Lumen.’ 
More than five years after the death of Erastus appeared a 
oluine containing : (1) the seventy-five Theses, with a preface, 

2) the Canjirmatio, and (3) thirteen letters relating to discipline 
ind the controversy at Heidelberg, addressed to Erastus by 
Bullinger, Gwalther, and others. The work bore the title : 

* Kxplxcatio (jravxssixnae nuaestioixis, utrurn excoinmunicatio, 
juatenue religionem intellujenUs et amplexantes, a sacramen- 
orum U9U, propter admissuin /acinus arcet, inandato nitatur 
livinoy an excogitata sit ab hominibue. Autore clariss. viro 
Thoma Erasto D. medico. Opus nunc recens ex ipsius autoris 
autographo erutuni et in lucem, prout moriens iusserat, edituiii 
. . . Besclavii. Apud Baiocum Sultaceterum, Anno Salutis 
MDLXxxix.* * Pesclavii' (Foschiavo) was merely a pseudonym 
for London, and the following name the anagram for Jacobus 
Castelvetrus, who h&ii married the widow of Erastus. 

The two main (piestions in dispute between 
Erastus and Beza were those of Excommunication 
and the Organization of Discipline. Erastus, 
while recognizing the existence of exceptional 
ja.se8 where excommunication may be lawfully 
jxercised, denies any right of withholding the 
Sacrament from professors of the Christian faith 
who, notwithstanding a moral lapse, are never* 
heless desirous of participating, such desire being, 
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in his opinion, suihcient proof of their repentance, 
and the Sacrament bein^, like the Word, a means 
of grace intended to benefit all, whereas it is an 
abuse of it to make it an occasion or instrument of 
punishment by withholding it. Nowhere, he holds, 
in the haw of Muses ^ or in Jewish history is ex- 
conimuni(‘ation the jienalty for moral ofi'ences as 
distinct from ceremonial disqualification. Further, 
by a minute exegesis (according to the hermeneutics 
of the time) of NT passages, F>astus eliminates 
from the latter also all authority for excluding 
believers from the Lord’s Supper, concerning the 
Bignificance and eflicacy of wnicli sacrament his 
views are consistently /winglian. 

Erastus emphatically ilisclaims any desire to 
w'eaken Church disciplim*. ‘ Nihil desidero magis 
(piam ut severissima in Ecciesia inoi um disciphna 
servetur’ [Tin's, xvii.). Hut the question at issue 
is, Who, in a Christian State, is the deiiositary of 
disci})linary authority? It is here that we read 
the problem of Erastianism and of Erastu.s’ lela 
tion theieto. As men are suhjecT to two govern 
ments—the invisible, whereof Cod is the, H<‘ad, 
and the visible, wheieof the magistrate is the h(‘a(] 
(and he, ex InjpotJifsi, a (Jlirislian)—a Stat<* con 
taining two or more distinct visible authoiitie^^ i: 
an anomaly, as much a monstrosity as a two-headed 
body : *' 

‘ (iod entrusted to the Christian maj^istrate the sum 

total of tlie visible ^overnnuMit, Ihetdiuroh has In no means tin 
ri^dil U) (.“xercise (in a Chnstiafi oountr>)a jiower of reures^tioj 
diatinc't un<l independent of that of the State ' (lionnarrf, KU). 
Fh'astus fiolds tlnit such is the t('a< iiing of tiie CT 
and the N'b. To ehiirn visible power for tb< 
(diurch is tantamount to robliing (.’lesar of wba 
belongs to Ciesar, and the height of usurpation is 
to summon princes to the Church’s tribunal and to 
excommunicate them. 'I’he (’hristian magistrate 
though he may be admonished according to tht 
word of (iod, and nuiy profitably choose pious lay 
men to assi.st the ministers in superintending puhlii 
morals on his behalf, is not to be set in antithesii 
to the Church as the profane power by the side o 
the sacred. I'lic Church m/iy warn and censure 
oflenders, but punitive action belongs to the magis 
trate alone. 

Without inquiring how far the objection o 
Erastus to the exercise of disidplinary jurisdiction 
by the Cburcli was conditioned by liis dislike o' 
the Genevan tribunal of ‘godly elders’ at Heidel 
berg, we must endeavour to trace the connexioi 
between his views on the sjiecific question of tli 
right of the Church to exercise discipline, especial!; 
tliat of exclusion from the Sacrament, and tie 
wider question of the supremacy of the tempora 
power m matters spiritual—a question touched bu' 
incidentally by Erastus, who is more interested if 
Scriptural disquisitions than in tlie discussion o 
principles in politics and history. Both the exten 
and tlie boundaries of his contention may be definec 
as follows. In a State where all profess the tru« 
religion, all coercive authority (from which ex 
communication, however, is excluded*) resides ii 

1 The fallacy involved in the analogy assumed between thi 
Jewish and Christian dispensations is noted in the art. ‘ Erastus, 
in the Catholic Encyclopo’dia (London, 1883). 

2 Contrast Keble’s observations on ‘ Supposed Erastianism ii 
some Parts of Hooker ; real Amount of his Concessions In thal 
Way,’ in his ed. of Hooker’s Works’^, Oxford, 1888, vol. i. p. Ixxx 
also p. Ixxxvil: ‘ All Erastian reasoning implies that co-ordhiaU 
authoritie* are incompatible.' 

3 The views of Erastus on the right of a citizen to communicaL 
are diametrically opposite to those expressed by Locke, while ii 
some measure like them as regards the efficacy of the Kaora- 
mont: ‘ The whole force of excommunication consists only ir 
this . . . the participation of some certain things, which th 
society communicates to its members, and unto which no mar 
has any civil right, comes also to cease. There is no civil injurj 
done unto the excommunicated person by theChurch ministers 
refusing him that bread and wine, in the celebration of th- 
Lord's Supper, which was not bought with his, but other men’ 
money’ (Locke, Letter concerning Toleration^ London, 1714, 
IL 287). 


he magistrate alone, t\\e functions of t\ie Eliurch 
3eing restiioted to teaching, exhortation, and the 
lue peitormance of worship. ((July where the 
iiagihl rate is not a Ghristian or is unorthodox may 
lie (Jhiirch set up her own tribunals ; hut from 
hese, also, the power of excommunication is 
withdrawn.) 

Our sketch of the life and teaching of Erastus 
presents him as a Zwinglian whose opposition to 
the hulheran doctrine ot the Supper undeilay hia 
[Liitagonism to excommunication, and whose anti¬ 
pathy to the ('alvinistic discipline was the exciting 
cause of his denial, in favour of the magistrate, of 
the ('hiirch’s right to any coercive action. Yet his 
true relation to Erastianism must he sought, not 
so much in tlie protiositions which the Explicatio 
and the (Jonjinudiw actually formulate, as in the 
common orientation, of Lutherans and Zwinglians 
(‘sjxM ially, towards the lival claims of Church and 
State, a theociacy h<ung rather the (Jalvinistic 
iiical. It wa.> not so much the opportune puhlica- 
tmn of the writings t‘Allowed’ by VVhitgift’s 
imprimatifr in IbHO) as t lie appeals to the authority 
of Erastus by the Arminiaus against the Calvinists 
in ILdland tiiiit gave Erastianism the varying con¬ 
notation which, since the politico-ecclesiastical 
debates of the i^tuart period, it has {lossessed in 
(ireat Britain. The onponents of Arminius and 
Ills liiend.s itqiroaclied tliem for atipealing ‘to the 
superior magistrate against the ecclesiastical 
authority’ (Figgis, p. 78, note). Both Grotius 
(who published in 1614 his Erastian treatise de 
Jm/>erio Earn mar U77i Eatestata/n circa Sacra) and 
Allhusius (whoso View of the holiness of the State 
places him, with Luther, the Anglicans, Zwingli, 
and Ihastus, against the Jesuits and the Breshy- 
terians with their theory of the (Miuich as societaa 
perferta) regard a Christian commonwealth as a 
State wherein the clergy form but one doss of 
oHicers. Though it was (irotius who elaborated 
what we call Erastianism, he himself does not 
mention Erastus, ami holds other view's on excom¬ 
munication. Nevertheless, the fact that Erastus 
w'as the first to assert in a iTotestant country the 
principle of the subordination of the (’hurch to the 
^^tate entitles him to what ambiguous fame attaches 
to his memory in the name ‘ Eiastianism.’ 

3 . Erastianism in history. — (1.) From CONSTAN- 
riSE TO THE Reform AT 10 N.-~{a) The period of 
the Ecn7)ie7iical Cou7irils. — Concern with the atlairs 
of the Church was for Constantine and his suc¬ 
cessors a political necessity. Yet it is easy to 
exaggerate the actual amount of Imperial inter¬ 
ference exercised, and to forget the extent to wliich 
the motives of the State were in the interests of 
peace. 

Though it was the great African seiUary, Donatus, who asked 
the famous questioii, ‘yiiid Imperatori cum Ecciesia?’ the 
Douatists set the precedent of an appeal to the State by one 
section of the Clinstian Church against another, thus necessi¬ 
tating the reference of the controversy to the Council of Ariel 
(314 or 315). The Donatist schism was destined, despite 
Imperial generoity and eoercion, commissions and conferences, 
to rend Africa until it was conquered by the Vandals after the 
death of Augustine. The Nicene Council, convened by Con¬ 
stantine for the pur}) 08 e of allaying tlie strife that already 
threatened the peace of Egypt, proved to be rather the begin¬ 
ning of a world wide controversy that continued to harass 
Church and State until Theodosius gave Anamsm its death¬ 
blow. ‘ Ariarnsm w’aa put down at it hod been put up, by the 
civil power ’ (Owatkin, ‘Ariarnsm,’ in Carnb. Med. Hist. 1 . [1911] 
141). The so-called Second Ecumenical Council held at Con¬ 
stantinople in 381—to which only Eastern bishops had been 
summoned—W'as convened primarily for the purpose of coping 
with religious disorders in the capital iteelf. Not the least juttifl- 
cation for the use of the term ‘ Byzantinism ’ (the usual synonym 
for * Erastianism ’ on the Continent i) is found in the fact that, 


1 For the equivalence of the terms ' Erastianism ’ and ‘ B\ zan- 
tinism ’ (the latter being regarded as preferable), see Figgis, 
p. 101, and Hohhouae, The Church and the World in Idea and 
%n History, London, 1910, p. 392 ff. ‘ This doctrine (of the 
superiority of the civil power to the ecclesiastical] is often called 
by Continental writers Bvzantinisiii. a name suggested by the 
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ever since Constantine transferred his capital from Nicomedeia 
across the Bosporus to Byzantium, whicn henceforth bore his 
name, Constantinople became not only the storm-centre of the 
strife of creeds, but also, for the most part, the ventie of the Ein 
peror’s negotiations with the Church in the Eastern Empire. 

In the entourage of the Arian prelate Eusebius 
of Nicomedeia, witli their aJlies (including Eusebius 
tlie Idstorian, bisliop of Ca3sarea), we have the 
hrst instance of what may be called an Erastian 

S , tlieir aim being to support the form of 
tian faith guaranteed to give them most 
intluence at Court, and, on the other hand, to 
strengthen the Imperial supremacy over the 
Chureli. Foakes-Jackson has suggested that the 
support of Ariaiiism by Constantins, to whom the 
problem of Chureli and State pre.sented great dith- 
culties, was an endeavour to secure peace by the 
Emperor’s endorsement of what ajipeanid to he 
tlie creed of tlie majorit 3 ^ Nor must we forget 
that Athanasius, as Patriarch of Alexandria, was 
regarded as wielding an authority tliat might be 
detrimental to the unity of tiie Empire. Perhaps 
even the pagan reaction under Julian (3()1-J) was 
to some extent motived by a desire to substitute 
for Christianity, whicli Julian had forsworn, a 
non-cuntentious system of belief founded upon a 
popularized Neo-Platonism. The orthodox Valeii- 
tiniaii (3G1-375), unlike his brother the Arian 
Valens (364-378), endeavoured to maintain as much 
neutrality as possible, neither protecting tlie per¬ 
secuted orthodox of the East nor permitting tlil- 
ary to remain in Milan to challenge the orthodoxy 
of the Arian bishop, Auxentius, Like Ilosius of 
Corduba, whose influence with Constantine at 
Niciea was probably" the {irincipal fa(rtor in seimr- 
ing the hanperor’s insistence upon the homoousian 
Creed, Theodosius the Great (379-395) was an 
orthodox Sjianiard, the sincerity of w'hose religi¬ 
ous zeal is proved less by his anti-pagan and anti- 
heretical legislation than by his acce[>fan(*e, as 
penance for his responsibility’ for the massacre at 
Tliessaloniea (391), of a temporary excommunica¬ 
tion at the hands of Ambrose. ‘ flis proclamation 
dc Fide Catholica is one of the most important 
legal documents in the annals of the Christian 
Church. It declares the Imperial will that all 
nations and peoples in the Em[)ire shall follow the 
religion wliich the Apostle I’eter introdiu^ed into 
Konie, and “wliich the Pontiff Damasus and the 
Bishop of Alexandria now profes.s.” ’ * Gratian 
(374-383) had already broken the last official link 
of the Empire with paganism by abdicating the 
title of Pontifex Maximus, and Theoilosius liad 
supported his youthful colleague (an apt disciple 
of Ambrose) in refusing to replace the altar of 
Victory’ in the Senate. Hononns (395~4‘23) and 
Areadiiis (395-408), the sons of Theodosius, who 
succeeded to the rule of the West and the East 
res|)(‘( tively, differed, like the brothers Valentinian 
and Valens, in the extent of their intervention with 
the Church—the Western Emperor, according to 
the rule that nrevailed, hem-eforth being the less 
pragmatical. Nevertheless Honorins, besides con¬ 
vening the conferences witli the Donatists (411), 
whose reealcitraiu^y he vainly sought to repress, 
by an edict of 418 banished Pelagius and his 
principal followers, notwithstanding their recent 
acquittal hy Zosirnus, the vacillating Pope who 
forthwitli marked his recantation by calling u{)on 
the Italian bishops to suhseribe bis anti-Pelagian 
Epistola Tractorid (417). But more impoitance, 
for our inquiry, attaches to the reprimand ad¬ 
dressed by Honorius to Arcadius after tlie con¬ 
demnation of Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constanti- 

unwarrantable control exercised hy the Einperora of the East 
over the Patriarchs of Constantinople and the Greek Church 
during the Middle Ages, while in this country it is generally 
known hy the name of Erastianism ' (Cunningham, p. 164 ; see 
also p. 207). 

1 Hobhouse, 103. 


nople, at the Synod of the Oak, near Chalcedon 
(404). Chrysostom’s deposition and tragic exile 
were the result, not so much of the disjjleasure of 
Arcadius, fomented though it was hy the patri¬ 
arch of the jealous see of Alexandria, as of the 
oflenee which his fearless denunciation of frivolities 
and delinquencies had given to the ‘ monstrous 
regiment of women ’ (as John Knox called the 
government of Mary Stuart), now for the first 
time, in the person of the Empress Eudoxia, be¬ 
coming a force in tlie Eastern Empire. The im- 
)ortance of the letter of Honorius lies, as Bury 
las pointed out, in the fact that it contains a 
<le(daration by an Emperor of the principle which 
Ilohiiis and Hilary, in their opi)osition to Con¬ 
stantins, had first asserted, namely, that the in¬ 
terpretation of Divine things was the concern of 
churelimen, while it was the due observan(;e [vh- 
sr.(/Ilium) of religion that concerned the Emperors.* 
ILne is anticij)ated the later distinction between 
ius in sacris and ins circn sacra. 

Not without reason did Nestorius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who, soon after his transference 
from Antioch to the capital, inaugurated the 
bitter controversies of the succeeding eenturies, 
give to his autobiography the title ‘Tragedy.’ 
The veiiemcnt wrangles about tlie Two Natures in 
(’hrist occasioned in the first place the (.’onneil of 
Epiiesns (431), at whi(‘h Nestorius was condemned. 
Seventeen years later Eutyches propounded the 
oj)posite heresy, asserting but One Nature of 
Christ after the Incarnation ; and tins first form of 
Monoiihysitism triumphed in the tumult of the 
‘ Robber Synod,’ as Pope Leo (F/k xcv. 2) desig- 
nate<l the Council summoned hy Theodosius II. 
Ui Ephesus in 449. The change of attitude in 
Theodosius, wlio was at first inehned to favour the 
Dyopro.sopic teaching of Nestorius, was probably 
due to the indnence which, before the Council of 
431, Cyril bail succeeded in exercising upon tlie 
Imperial ladies. But the death of J'heodosius in 
450 brought about a speedy reversal of bis policy. 
The Empress I’uleheria and her consort Marcian, 
supporters of the doctrine of Two Natures, decided 
to summon another Ecumenical Council, and that, 
too, against tlie wishes of Leo, who jireferred that 
the question at issue should he determined by the 
authority of his Tome^ rather than by the (leidsion 
of a Council dominated by the Emperor and Em- 
iress. Tlius Monophy'sitisrn, in its Euty’chian 
orm countenanced by 4'heodosius ii., was repudi¬ 
ated by Pulcheria and Marcian, the Definition of 
Chalcedon inclining more to the teaching of 
Nestorius than to tliat of his successful perse¬ 
cutor, Cyril. Yet tlie pressure which Marcian at 
Cliaiceilon (like Constantine at Nie.-ea) {uit upon 
tile majority of the Eastern hish()[)s only em¬ 
bittered the reaction, for the Nearer East remained 
Monophysite. In 482, the Emperor Zeno issued 
tlie Henotiron, which, though pioliably composed 
hy the J’atriarch Aeaeius, was leseiited by a num¬ 
ber of bishops for the very nuison that it was 
issued on the authority ot the Emperor alone. 

Zeno tried the autocratic short cut out of contro- 
vmsy by the prohibition of technical terms.’^ 
Ne.storius and Eutyches were both anathematized 
and tile anathemas of Cyril against Nestorius ap- 
[uoved, the doctrine of (Chalcedon being inirdicitly 
•ondemned and tlie synnbols conlirmed at Ephesus 
431) asserted to be adequate. Needless to say, 
Jie Ilenoticon proved but an abortive Eirenicon, 
and the next Pope, Simplicius, excommunicated 
"Jie Emperor. Seventy years after the issue of 
i^eno’s ilenoticon to tlie bishops of Egypt, the Fifth 

J Bury, Uisi. of the later Roman Empire^ London, 1889, 

. 106. 

3 Alice Gardner, ‘Religious Disunion in the Fifth Century,' in 
Caml). Med. History, i. (1911) 616. 
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Lcumenical Council (Constantinople, 653) was held 
at the bidding of Justinian, and in connexion with 
the form which the Monophysite controversy had 
now taken through the Kmpcror’s action in con¬ 
demning, in the edict known as the ‘ Three 
Articles or ‘Three Chapters’ (Tria Capitula)^ 
to wit, the works of tlie three leading theologians 
of the Antiochene School, Nestoriiis, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Ibas of Edessa. I’ope Vigilius, who 
had for some time been piactically a prisoner in 
the East and had refused to sign the ‘ Three 
Articles,’ recanted after his condemnation at the 
Council, thus linally subordinating to the Im¬ 
perial will tlie theological opinion of the West. 
The basis—the agenda — of the Eifth General 
Council 

* was an edict drawn up by the Emperor ; it adopted theological 
tenets forr/mlated by tne Emperor. This is t>»e most character¬ 
istic manifestation of Justinian’s Ctesaro-papism ’ (liury, iJ. 6). 
So far did Justinian push his ecclesiastical ab¬ 
solutism that just before his death he deposed the 
Patriarch of the capital for rejecting the edict in 
which the iMiiperor, who had lapsed into the 
heresj' (hat (diiist’s eaithly body W’as incorrupt¬ 
ible, commanded the assent of all patriarchs and 
bishops to the Ajdithartodocetie doctrine. 

Eor the disalleeted Monophysites of the East, 
Justinian had not gone far enongdi in tlie asseition 
of One Nature, and Sergius sought to win them 
over by the admission that the Two Natures ojxu- 
ated by means of one theandric energy. Exactly 
a build led years from the time wlieii Pope Vigilius 
W'as the tirisoner of Justinian, Pojie Aiartin was 
brought to Coiistaritino^ile, whence he was banished 
to the Crimea by the Emperor Constans li., who, 
in accordance wdtii his conservatively Konuin atti¬ 
tude towards the doctrine of tlie Church, had pro¬ 
hibited, in his Krthesis {(>38) and his Tiqws (648), 
the employment of sucli technical theological teims 
as engeiKHMcd strife. Martin jiaid with liis life 
the penalty of condemning Inith Monothelitism 
and the Emjieror’s two edicts. Constantine IV., 
on the other hand, disphiNcd a genuine imparti¬ 
ality in leaving to the bishops at the Council of 
6 S0 untrammelled power U) decide the issue. How'- 
ever great was the doctrinal imj)ortance of their 
condemnation of Monothelitism, greater historical 
interest attaches to their anathema of Pojie Hon- 
orius, who w'as adjudged to have supported the 
Moiiothelitc heresy in 635. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Erastian policy 
of the Eastern Emperors (wliose Cmsaro-papism 
became tlie inlieritaiiee of the Czars of Russia) 
after the Seventh Ecumenical Synoil, held at 
Nicma in 787. Leo the Isaurian (718-741), who 
attempted to suppress the superstition of image- 
worship, was contronted both by a revolt under 
Cosmas, and witli the ban of Pope Gregory ii. 
Put his most illustrious opjionent was John of 
JJaniascus, who, himself the subject of the Kbalif, 
maintained in three apologies that Emperors Jiad 
no preiogative to manage the allairs of the Church.^ 
Constantine Cojironymus, the son of Leo, coiv 
tinned liis lather’s policy witli an iron hand. He 
was, as we liave already mentioned, a hater of 
monks as well as of images, and anticipated 
the policy of those later Emperors in the West 
who sought to overthrow the power of the Pope. 
Constantine strove, not to enforce doctrines, but 
to abolisii tliose customs or institutions of the 
Church which he regarded as detrimental to the 
State. Twelve years after his death the Second 
Ecumenical Council—supported by the astute and 
cruel Irene, the widow of his successor—estab¬ 
lished the worship of images ; and in 842, Theodora 
_the disloyal widow of another iconoclastic Em¬ 
peror, Michael Palbus—celebrated the Feast of 
1 Harnack, Doginenge»ch.^ Eng. tr. Iv. [1898] S23, 828. 


Orthodoxy on the restoration of the worship which 
her husband had temporarily checked. 

Eor the orthodox Eastern Church, because of her 
cultus, her Monopliysitism, and her dependence 
upon the Emjieror, ‘it was easy to be,’ as Oman 
says, ‘ as no other Church has ever been, the State 
Church, and at the same time non-political’ {The 
Church and the Divine Order, London, 1911, p. 134) 
—words that recall the statement of Freeman {His- 
torical Essays, Third Series, London, 1892, p. 265): 

*iTo the EasUsrn Homan the orthodoxy of the Eastern Church 
made up for the lack of natumahty in the Eabtern Empire. The 
sway of Christ and Caetuir went tojfether. In the true Byzantine 
mind the two ideas could hardly he conceived asunder.' 

{b) The strungle vj the Empire and the European 
kingdoms with the Papacy. —The iconoclastic con¬ 
troversy forms a signilicant transition, from the 
history of tlie developing Byzantinism that domi¬ 
nated the religions lile of the later Koman Empire 
in the East, to the history of the titanic conflict of 
the Komano-German Jbnpire witli the Pajiacy. As 
King of the Franks, (diaries the Great had already 
vindicated his headsliip over the Frankish Church, 
nor had he hesitated to reject the decisions of tlie 
Ecumenical (5)uncil of 787. He presided at all the 
I’ranki.sli ecclesiastical councils, and even in the 
Papal domain exercised all the rights of the lord of 
the land, 'i'he fact that there was at the moment 
no Emiieror in the East may, ajiart from the neces¬ 
sity oi securing (diarles’s jiersonal support, have 
been a factor in determining the action of Pope 
Leo III. (795-816) in crowning bim Emperor on 
Christmas Day, SOU. On the death of Charles 
(814), we pass from tlie rarely challenged suiuemaey 
of tlie Ernjieror over tlie Chureh to the Church’s 
assertion of lier right to temjxual supremacy as well 
as to absolute spiritual authority over J'unperors 
and princes. The interests of the monarchs of tlie 
scjiarate count lies, too, both w ithin and witiiout 
the Einjiire, were all alike imperilled by the grow¬ 
ing claims of the Papacy, from Nicholas I. (858- 
867) to Innocent III. (1198-1216) ; but the question 
of Eraslianism itself, in any gi\en circumstance of 
domestic jiolicy, is comjilicated by the jilumomeiia 
of feudalism and tlie rise of national (dinrches. 
Not withstanding the strong band witli w hich nion- 
aichs like William the Conqueror dealt with eccle¬ 
siastical allairs, a very real limitation of regality 
was involved in a recognition, however grudging, 
of the Papal snpiemaey.^ An ob\ious etl'ect of the 
success of the rajial pretensions was tlie curtail¬ 
ment of Erastian statecraft throughout the West, 
iiie brunt of tlie struggle fell upon tlie German 
Emjierors, because of the uniiiue relation whicli 
they bore to tlie li)pes, who were regarded, by 
princes outside the Emiiire, as foieigii [lotentates 
exercising in the sei>auito lealnis a jurisdiction 
more or less resented. To the Emjierors the Popes 
were colleagues, for rndther the rivals themselves 
nor the theorists wlio severally suppoitcd them 
envisaged the struggle as a contest w aged by two 
dillerent societies. But, though it would he a 
misreading of history to speak of the conllict as 
between Churcli and State—having regaid to the 
prevalent theocratic conce[)tion of the Holy Koman 
Empire as one soidety with tw'o functions, sacer- 
dotlum and imperium, discharged by diflerent 
ofheers—the crux of the struggle was, neveitlie- 
less, the recurrent question of the supremacy of 
tlie spiritual or of tlie temporal power in the 
State. J’he representative anti-Papal theories,^ 
I Freeman holds that, had it not been for the Romanizing 
influenre of E<l\vard the Confessor and William, the (Jliurch of 
England would have become as 8ul>ordinate to the SUte as was 
the Eastern Church (2’/u; Aor/nan Conquest, v. [Oxford, 187(1] 

The magnitude of the medlBeval literature relating to the 
controversy may be inferred from the fact that Gierke enumer¬ 
ates no less than IbO Publicists, Legists, and Canonists from the 
11th to the 16th cent. (Gierke-Maitland, Political Theories op the 
Middle Age, Cambridge, 1900, pp. Ixiii-lxxvi). 
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which we shall brietly sumiiiarizo, demonstrate th 
strength of the dialectical defence of the right o 
princes, and the force of public opinion allied wit' 
them. Time after time did the temporal power ai 
baj display its de facto if not its ae jure superi 
ority, as is instanced by the death in exile o 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand, 107.‘G1085), who abase 
Henry IV. at Canossa (1077), and of Alexander III 
(1159-1181), wlio humbled Frederick I. (Barbar 
ossa) at Venice (1177). So, too, the French king; 
avenged, by the Babylonian captivity of the Fope 
at Avignon, the blow to regal prestige that wa: 
involved in the fall of Frederick ll., the last of tic 
Hohenstaufens (1212-1‘250). From the earlier doc 
trine of the Church herself, that the State wa^ 
co-ordinate with lier, and from tJie original idea o 
a pre existent hannonv between the two powers 
botii policy and speculation drifted to the mon 
and more emphatic assertion of their distinctnes;- 
and even opposition. It will suffice for our presen 
purpose to review the anti-Papal theories of twe 
great Italians and two great Fnglishmen—Dant' 
(1265-1321) and Marsilius of Padua (died afte 
1342); William of Occam (died in 1347) and Join 
Wyclif (1324-1387). 

(a) The de J^lonarchia of Dante Is not only ‘the most piircl)' 
ideal of political works ever written’ (Edminul (h (Jardner, 
Dante, London, 1900, p. 00), but is at once the epilogue or epilapl. 
of the Empire as the earthly Kingdom of (Jod, and ‘ a pro}>ln‘cv oi 
the modern State, and of that dootrine of the Divme Itight ol 
kin^s, which formed for long its theoretical justillcation againsi 
clerical pretensions’ (Figgis, From Gerson to Grotiiin, (\ain 
bridge, 1907, p. 28). The first book shows that the t<‘mporai 
monarchy—whereof the Empire is the unique einbcxliinent—n 
necessary for the w’ell-being of the w'orld ; the second, that th< 
Roman people, under the jurisdictmn of whose Emperors Cdin.si 
deigned to be born and to suffer, sut'ceeiied by Divine Will to 
the empire of the world; the third, that the authority of the 
Roman Monarch or Emperor de[)ends immediatelv (ifine uiio 
rnedio) upon (Jod. The Suj»reme I’ontifT and Die Emperor are 
man’s two necessary guides of life, corresponding to the two 
ends of life—eternal life and tenpioral felioitv. It was the <'on- 
flict between John xxM. (IJld-Ud-Dand Luduigof Bavan.-i (UM- 
1;D7), who attempted to dejiose each other, that made the de 
Monarchia, hitherto almost unknow’n.an arniourvof Impeljali>t 
arguments, the siuiporters of l.udwig iriclu<Img William ul < )cluiii, 
whom I’ope Cloment regarded as having inspired Marsilius of 
Padua. 

(b) Marsilius of Padua (whose Defensor Pacts was, by the 
command of Henry viii., pulilished in an English translation. 
The Defence of Peace, by William Marshall, in anlK ipates, 
m his views on excommunication, the ra^liival attitude of Erastus. 
He maintains not only that coerci\e power belongs exclu-iuely 
to the .State, but e\eu that no compulsion may be exercise<i m 
the matter of religious belief. Sovereignly rests with the whole 
body of citizens, acting as tlie faithful lawgiver, and the prince 
apiKiinted by them. The civil ruler has full regulative and 
judicial power over the Church. I’apal decrees have no tem¬ 
poral elTect, and all bisliops are eipial. 

(c) William of OccAin espoused the cause of Ludwig of Bavaria 
against John xxii., hv whom Occam and ilichael of Cesena, the 
General of the Fram'iscan Order, were banished from Avignon 
during the Minorite (juarrel on the subject of clerical poverty, 
this being the cause of Occam’s opposition to the Papal claim 
to unlimited plcnitudo potestatis, both temporal ami spiritual. 
He contends that the whole hierarchy, from the Pope down¬ 
wards, is a human order, and not imme<liately Divine. Were 
the Pope’s power unlimited, he could depose princes, an<I 
reduce Christianity to an unprecedented slavery. Occam would 
even advocate a college of Popes in preference to a monarchical 
Papacy. The ordinary judge of the Pope is the Emperor, but 
the Church at large has jurisdiction over him. In case of 
heresy he could be deposed by a General Council representing 
the whole Church. Inasmuch as every society can make laws 
for itself, the Church, assembled as a General Council on the 
basis of parishes, could appoint a successor. Occam maintains 
that Christ alone is Head of the Church, and his principles are 
not only subversive of Papal domination but also assertory of 
the fact that the tnie faith resides among the pious. He 
anticipates both Wjclif’s conception of grace as the ground of 
dominion and Calvin’s conception of the true Church as 
con.si8ting of the spiritual community. 

(d) Wyclif has been accounted more Erastian than Erastus. 
In \\\% de Ojflcio liaps and other tractates he asserts the king’s 
Divine right to disendow the Church. Even the laity have 
the right to withhold revenues from unworthy ecclesiastical 
superiors. Wyclif’a advance upon contemporary anti-Papal 
theories consists in his extension of the State’s dominium. 
Not content with mamcaining the State’s autonomy in civil 
affairs, he asserts both its right and its duty to intervene in the 
administration of the Church when she neglects her duty. The 
spiritual office is a mtnisierium, not a dominium, but this 
rninisterium the secular lords may laks awa}' from irreligious 


clerics. The link between Wyclif and Luther is supplied by 
John Hus (1378-1416), whose treatises, de Ecclesia, de Potestate 
Papte, ana Detemnmitio de ablatione temporalium a clericis, 
show how completely he had absorbed Wyclif's anti-Papal 
teaching. 

(ii.) The Reformation,—[ a] Germany.—It 
inevitable that the Keforniation should he e.stah- 
lislied in the variou.s German States, as in other 
countries, only hy the help of the secular power. 
If tlieiiermau princes and nohle.s had not rcsjioiided 
in sutlieient nuinher.s to Luther’s appeals in 1520, 
and if Charle.s v. had not hoiioiireil Luther’s safe- 
eouduct to Worms, the attempts of Luther at 
reform would have proved as fatally futile as did 
the premature etlorts of Arnold oi Brescia and 
Savonarola. Luther’s Addres.^ to the Christum 
Nobles of the German Nation (1520) boro immediate 
fruit in the list of ^grievances a;.;&inst the Roman 
see which the States drew up two years later at 
tlie Diet of Nuremlierjr. On the ground of the 
jiriesthood of all helievi'rs, Luther atipealed to the 
(icrman princes to undertake tlie reformation of 
the Church—the duty which the bishops refused 
to perform.^ At the Diet of Speier (1526) the 
principle xvas a<lo]>te<l which forms a land-mark in 
the history of the Reformation —that, in the 
matter of putting in fori'c tlie Fdict of Worms, 
whereby Luther wa.s placed under the ban, each 
comiionent jiart of the Frnpire should act as it 
plea.scd. The princijile afterwards toriiially ratihed 
at Augsburg (1555), cujus est rcyio, ejus est rclufu),"^ 
secured the religious autonomy of each Oatholie 
and Lutheran State independently of (lie Kniperor, 
w’hiist investing the prince wit h absolute authority 
to impose upon his subjects tlie religion professed 
hy himself. 4'ho (iernian Reformation, in its 
political a.spect, heralde<l the modern State, and 
re.siilted in a now coneejition of the authority ut 
the territorial [irince in ecclesiastical all.uis. 

Luther’s opinions on the relation of the Chiireh to the State 
form one of the most debated themes connect “(I \Mth the 
history of the Reformation. Zwingli and lie werr in jiractical 
agreement as to the fam'tions of the secular pouer in matters 
c<'clesia8tical, and on this subject in general-apart from 
he specific question of excommunication—the virw.s of the 
Zwinglian Erastus, as wc have seen, present no mat* rial fli\er- 
gence from those of Luther. Difficulty has U‘en experienced 
in reconciling apparently discrepant judgments of 1 ait her at 
different epoch.s, but the.se may 1>€ harmonized bv taking 
cognizance of the change which his e.arlier opinions underwent 
dter the Peasants’ War and the outbreak of the Anabaptist*. 
To Luther it always remained clear that the v\f)rk of the 
iiagistraLe in the Church <^ould never he more than a help to 
he task of ruling purely hy Die word of God. But Luther has 
no successor in this protest’ (Oman, 227 f.). 

(b) England. closely is Frastiani.sm inter¬ 
woven with tlie hi.story of the Church of h]nglarid, 
that tlie record of its operation here i.s to a great 
extent conterminous with the ecclesiastical history 
of the kingdom, the English king.s liaving always 
claimed a visitatorial authority over the Church. 
Before Henry VIII. the greatest a.ssertors of the 
ndependence of the Crown against Papal juris¬ 
diction from without and clerical immunities 
vitliin were William the Conqueror, Henry II., and 
Edward ill.* Tlie (irst two were concerned with 
he jirobleins of civil and ecclesia.stical tribunals, 
William being also occupied with the matter of 

1 A fundamental theory of the German Reformation was that 
M the transference of episcopal jurisdiction from the bi8hoi)8 
CO the Protestant princes, or, rather, that of the recovery by 
the princes of the power which, though naturally theirs, had 
been usurped by the bishops. The ‘ Episcxjpal System,’ ratified 
>y the Compact of Passau (155‘2), professed merely to restore 
o the prince his inherent ecclesiastical rights. See Wilberlorce, 

cit., with reff. to Carp/xjvius, Gerhard, and Stryk. 

2 ‘ Cujus retjio e)us religio is a maxim as fatal to true religion 
as It is to freedom of conscience ; it is the creed of Erastian 
lespotisni, the fonnula in which the German territorial Princes 
xpressed the fact that they had mastered the Church as well 

..H the State' (Pollard, ‘ Religious War in Germany,' in Camb. 
Mod. Hist. ii. (Cambridge, 1903] 278). On the important 
liplomatic consequences of the Peace of Augsburg to England, 
ee Lindsay, Hist. Reformation, Edin. 1906, i. 898, note ‘L 

3 Ijongman, Life and Times of Edward III., Lond. 1860 ii. 
>2-96. 
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investitures. Hildebrand recognized the right of 
lay investiture as a privilege enjoyed by English 
kings, while William rejected Hildebrand’s claim 
to suzerainty over England. The contlict of Chuich 
and State waged between Hecket and Henry ii. 
centred in the question of the validity of the Canon 
Eaw, together with the numerous claims to privi¬ 
leges or immunities matle by the Church on the 
basis thereof, especially as regards the civil im¬ 
punity of criminous clerks.^ 

The sixth session of Henry Vlll.’s Keforination 
Parliament (1534-1535) witnessed the culmination 
of the breach with Home, the Jrt of Sujtreindcy 
giving the King the title of ‘Supreme Head on 
earth of the Church of England,’ while the Treason 
Actf under whi(;h Eisher and Moore were con¬ 
demned, included, under the category of trea.son, 
maliciously depriving the sovereign of any of his 
royal titles or calling him a schismatic. With 
Henry’s ecclesiastical legislation, Erastianism in 
England enters ujK)n a new ])hase. Even before 
the rupture with Koine had been consummate<l by 
Clement VII. ’s refusal of the divorce with Katherine, 
Convocation had recognized the King as ‘ Su])reme 
Head,’ and reluctantly acquiesced in the ‘Submis¬ 
sion of the Clergy’ (153‘-i). In Elizabeth’s H of 
Supreiiidoj (1558) her father’s claim to the head¬ 
ship of the Church was modilied. She \va^ de¬ 
clared to be ‘Supreme th)venior of this roalm as 
well in all sjiiritual or ecclesiastic'al things or 
caus(*s as temporal ’ ; but section tiO «»f the Statute 
recogniz(‘d the limitation of tlu' loyal picmgative 
in matters of doctrine, reserving the right of the 
clergy in (’onvocation to assent/'^ While the pro¬ 
fessed purpose of the Statute was to restore ‘ to the 
Crown the ancient jurisdiction over the State ec- 
clesia.stical and sjuritual, and abolishing all foreign 
]>ower rcjuignant to the same,’ it wuus th(‘ monarch’s 
personal authoiity, rather than that of Parliament, 
that was herein enhanced, and the Arts of Suprem¬ 
acy, lM)th of Henry vill. and of Elizabeth, \\ere im¬ 
portant factors in 'Tudor absolutism. On the other 
liand, the devclo})mentsof Protestantism in Puritan 
ism, Indet>en<lency, Ouakeiism, and other move¬ 
ments towards religious and pohtic.al liberty and 
equality, etV(‘.cted tlio ultimate overthrow of the 
Stuart dynasty. Now were laid the foundations 
both of modern Erastianism and of the manifoh 
opposition to it. Even when Hooker ])ubli.shed 
Ins Laws of Ecrlesiastiral Polity (1593-94), tin 
fundamental a>isum])tion of his Erastianism (no 
unlike the basis of .Vrnold’s idea of a Hroad Cdiurcl 
co-ex tensive with tin' nation) was alieady falsiliei 
by the fact that the State, even viewed as Pro 
testant, was no longer of one religion, hrom Hr 
beginning of Elizalteth’s reign the inteiminabl 
controversy of Church and State assunnis a nev 
signilicance. It no longer hinges upon the riya, 
claims of Pope and Em})eror or King. The vindica 
tion of the spiiitual autonomy ()f nreshyters, o 
congregations, and even of individuals agains' 
the authority of Sovereign, Parliament, or Magis 
trate compelled inquiry into the true nature ol 
the Church of Christ. Yet it must not be for 
gotten that, as Hutton^ says, ‘the English Kevolu 
tion w’aa thoroughly Erastian in its treatment o 
the Church question,—a complete contrast to th 
Scots.’ The Erastianism of the Independents wa 
in great measure due to their anti-Presbyterianis'^ 
The House of Commons, despite its suspicion o 

1 Maitland, Jionuin Canon Law in the Church of England 
London, 1898, esp. Essay ii., ‘ Church, State and Decretals, anc 
Essav iv ‘ Henry n. and the Criminous Clerki 

2 P^rothero, SeUct Statxites and other C^stitutwnal Docu 

ments illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and Janies i. 
Ovfnrd lOOfi D. xxxff.% 'ChuTch and state. , ^ 

3W.’ll. Hutton, Uistory of the English 
Accession of Charles I. to the Death of Anne, London, 190c 
p. 128fl. 


king and bishop, refused to abdicate its 
circa sacra. 

{(') Scotland .—In 

greater om)osition been shown U>''tlmTe7v su^ 


supremacy 

Protestant country has 

.. - shown to the ver\ 

ge.stion of Erastianism than in Scotland Not 
?o X «e<-cssion of 1733 and the Disruption of 
1843 (the latti.T especially being, in the tirst 
instance, a })rotest against lay patronage and 
intrusion), but also tlie growing effort on the 
paitof the Estahli.shed Church to free itself from 
State control, shows how deejily engrained in the 
Scottish religious consciousness is that idea of the 
essential autonomy of the Kirk which John Knox 
accpiired during his exile in Geneva. The revolt 
against Eiasti.imsm in Scotland may be said to 
have begun when the Scottish Estates, on 25th 
Aug. 1560, abolished the Papal jurisdiction and 
the Mfiss.* Ihit it was especially in connexion 
With the r<‘peated attem])ts of the Stuart kings of 
England too>(al)lish pielacy that the term ‘Erasti- 
aiiism ’ ac(ji;irt'd m Scotland its evil conniAation.* 
KcM^i'aiM'e to successive Acts which were under¬ 
stood he aimc(' against the PK'sbytmian Church 
of S('gland aPer the Restoration inspired the 
hc'ioi.a of a >eries of iiiu\cment 8 —those of the 
ovena!‘t(Ms, the Protestms, the Conventiclers, 
he lls'iiilgmians, and the Cammonians. 

Nor lia\c the jirinciples that undiudie the dis- 
u--. ion of tin relation bi'twiam (diurch and State 
Kteii in any country more learnedly, elo(|UeiiUY, 
nd judicnmsly handled than in Scotland. ITon- 
l)ly no (diurcli in Christendom is in this respect 
iiore ccclesiastically-minded, in the true sense of 
lie term, than the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
and, whether Established or Free. The current 
'jiinion of many modern English ecclesiologists, 
hat the Established Church of Scotland enjoys 
Jmost complete autonomy, is a mistake. On the 
question of State aid it lias been tersely expressed 
that the Estahlishe<l Church of Scotland was non- 
voluntary, the Free Church w’as voluntary on 
conditions, and the United Presbyterian Church 
was voluntary without conditions.* Apart from 
the Disruption of 1843, when resentment at the 
(hicision ol a legal tribunal was of the essence of 
the movement, in more recent times similar resent¬ 
ment was show n on the part of the United Free 
Church against the claim of a majority of the lay 
tribunal of the House of T.ords (1st Aug. 1904) to 
control and determine the development of doctrine 
in the Free Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
Thu.s the religious history of Scotland exhibits 
opposition to Erastianism, whether the State 
control be exercised legislatively or administrat¬ 
ively. 
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2 ‘ To many a Scot prelacy will always suggest another wo^ 
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name of the professor of medicine at Heidelberg . . . won a 
fame or infamy in Britain that has been denied to it else^- 
where’ (Maitland, ‘The Anglican Settlement and the Scottish 
Reformation,’ in Camb. Mod. Hist. ii. [1903] 695). , , , 
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JoH.v Young Evans. 
ERINYES.—vSee Eumentdks. 

ERROR AND TRUTH.—Botfi in its philo¬ 
sophical aiul ill its popular acceptation the word 
‘error’is applied to false ojnnions. Jhit poinilar 
ii.sa^e al.so ^ive.s to the toriii a still wider iiieaniri'’' 
whereby it includes not only faKe opinions, hut 
numerous forms of practical failure, and of de¬ 
fective conduct, wJio.se relations to conscious beliefs 
are by no means constant or easily di.scoveralile. 

1 he derivation of the vv’ord illustrates the natural¬ 
ness of associating the conception of a false opinion 
with the idea of some such act as wandenroL or 
straying, or mis.sing the way. It .seems, therefore, 
as if a first ai)proach to a .shar[>er deiinition of 
‘error’ would he aided by clearly distinguishing 
between the practical and the theoretical ajijilica- 
tions, and then confining the pliilosoiildcal use of 
the term, so far as possible, to theoretical errors. 
Eut vv'e shall find it im{>os.sibIe to define even 
theoretical error without reference to some genu- 
inely practical consideration.s. However much we 
try to avoid pojuilar confusions, we shall he led in 
the end to a concent of error which can be stated 
only in teleological terms, and which involve.s the 
idea of action for an end, and of a certain defect 
in the carrying out of .such action. 

Ihe present article, after distingui.shing, a.s far 
as pos.sihle, the concept of theoretical errors, or of 
false opinions, from the popular concept of practical 
errors, and after stating .some of the best known 
view'.s regarding what a false of)inion i.s, will .seek 
to indicate the nature of a solution of the problem 
in terms of a doctrine about the relation of the 
cognitiv'e to the volitional proce.sses. 

I. Practical errors and false opinions.—When 
one emphasizes the practical a.spect of an error, 
one sometimes makes use of the more dra.stic word 
‘ blunder.’ A blunder is something whieh involve.s 
serious maladju.stment, defect in conduct. Errors 
in the sen.se of blunders may be due to fal.se 
opinions, or may even very largely consi.st of siu-h. 

On the otlier hand, they need not involve false 
opinions, and mus( involve actions which do not 
attain their goal. These actions may he only 
partly voluntary ; but the relation of their de¬ 
fective aspects to the accompanying voluntary 
processes is what makes us call them errors. Thus, 


we .speak of the error or blunder of the marksman 
who misse-s his mark ; of the jilayer who fails tc 
score, or who permits his opponent to score wlien 
the game calls for some device for hindering the 
opponent from scoring. We apeak of the musician’s 
error wlien he sings or play.s a false note. Such 
errors iniiy, hut often do not, result from, or accom¬ 
pany, false oj)iiuons or mi.sjudgments. 'riius one 
may fail as marksman, as jilaycr, or as musician, 
either through mi.sjudgimmts or through defects of 
physical training, of temporary conditi<m, of mood, 
or of attention—defects which may involve no false 
opinions whatsoever. 

In the moral realm, tlic relations between such 
practical errors on the one hand and false ojiinions 
on theotluTare especially momcntoii.s and intricate. 
Here, in fact, the theory of moral error involves all 
the main problems about the relations between 
knowledge and action. A sin is very gemwally 
called an error. ‘ We have erred and strayed from 
thy ways like lost slieep.’ d’he error is, tiistof all, 
practical. It has also some relation to knowledge. 
Vet, since .sin a[)pcars to dcjicnd upon some degree 
of knowledge of the right, the ‘error’ in ((uestion 
does not merely result from a false opinion about 
wluit one’s duty is. On the other luiiul, tliat sin 
involves ‘ unwi.sdom,’ and so does in some resfiect de¬ 
pend u[^on false oi>inions, is very geiiei'ally asserted. 
Any careful discussion of (hose [)raetical error.s 
which have a moral significance will, tlHutd'ore, 
show that it is no merely accidental confusion 
which has led to our use of a word derived from 
our experience of wanderings from the right path 
as a term which is also to he applied to faJsf) 
opinions. Opinions cmtainly expres.s themselves 
in actions; and voluntary actions are guuh'd by 
opinioiKs. The resulting relations of cognition and 
volition, especially in the moral world, are amongst 
the mostcomiilex and intimate whieli are known 
to us anywhere. They are n lations which we can 
neither ignore nor wdiolly disiuilAngle. Hence the 
clear separation of theoretical error and practical 
error, at least in Ho* moral world, is iinpos.^ihle. 
For sin involves both theoretical and practieal 
defects. 

We can, however, make Stune a])|)r"a(‘h to such 
a separation of tlie tlieondicul ami ]o a* tical aspfs-ts 
of error if we turn for aid to a very ihflm mi' n-alm, 
namely, formal logic, d’he dis'tim tion between 
true and false propositions involv(^s certain well- 
known general relations, such as formal logic 
considers and analyzes. We may use tliese rela¬ 
tions for what they are worth in attempting to 
dcline what a false opinion is. Having thu.s laid a 
l)a 8 is for further analysts, we may attempt to clear 
the way through .some of the moie complex regions 
of the problem of error. 

The distinetion between true opinion and false 
opinion obviously denends upon, but also i.s ob¬ 
viously not identical with, the formal logical 
distinction between true and false propositions. 
This close relation and importantdiflcrence lielween 
these two distinctions appear upon a lirief study of 
the con.siderations whieh formal logie employs in 
dealing with the concepts of truth and falMity. 

1 rue and false are, for the formal logician, preni- 
cates belonging to propositions, nuite apart from 
any ijue.stion as to whether anybody believes or 
as.serts those jiropositions. VVdtli regard to the 
predicates ‘ true ’ and ‘ false,’ formal logic use.s, upon 
occasion, the following well-known principles, 
which w'e may here provisionally accept as a basis 
for further inquiry: ( 1 ) every proposition (sup¬ 
posing its meaning to be precise) is either true or 
False, and cannot be both true and false ; ( 2 ) to 
every proposition there corresponds a determinate 
proposition which is the contradictory of the first 
proposition; (3) the relation of contradictories is 
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reciprocal or ■ Byitimetricar ; (4) of two contra¬ 
dictory _propo«itioiiH, one is true and tlie otlier is 
false, riiese limy be liere regarded, if one chooses, 
merely as dehnin^ principles, explaining what one 
means by propositions, and how one proposes to 
use the logical predicates ‘ true’ and ‘ false.’ 

(Jrantitig these purely formal principles, of which 
all exact reasoning processes make constant use, it 
is obvious that propositions taken collectively as a 
system constitute an ideal realm wherein to every 
truth there uniquely corresponds its contradictory 
falsity, and to every false proposition its contra¬ 
dictory true nrotiosition. 'liie realms of truth and 
falsity are tiiiis formally inseparable. To know 
that a given nrojtosition is fal.se is to know that 
the corresponding contradictory is true, and vice 
versa. Omniscience regarding the realm of truth 
would, therefore, etiually involve knowing true 
propositions as true and false propositions as false ; 
nor could the one sort of knowledge be delined or 
real without the other. 

Hut no such formal logical necessity af>pear.s to 
connect true opinion and error. No one can know 
that'2 + 2 = 4 is true without thereby knowing! but 
2 + 2^4 (that is, the (‘ontiadictory ot tin; lotnnr 
asseition) is false. Hut we can conceive of a 
comjmtf'r who should never make any t;rrois in 
comjnitation ; and sucli a cornputf'r might ( vm be 1 
supi»osed so perfect, in the poss^.s^mn of some 
superhuman infallibility of comt>utation, as not 
even to know what it would be to err in his ad<li- 
tions. We ourselves, when we use the asseition 
2 + 2 = 4 as an example of a peculiarly obvious 
jiroposition of comjmtation, find this bit of sum¬ 
mation one about which it is rare or dilbnuilt for a 
nuin ‘ in his sober senses ’ to err. Yet for us the 
know'ledgo of the truth of the protiosition 2 + 2 = 4 
is logically inscjiarable from the knowbalgc of the 
falsity of the contrmlictory of this proposition. 

In sum, then, true and false propositions are 
logically inseparable. To )iovs(‘ss a Knowledge of 
truth is, therefore, insepanible from the possession 
of a knowledge of what falsity is, and of what false 
propositions mean. Hut a being can lie supiiosed 
to know truth and falsity, and their distinctions 
and relations, wdthout having any tendency to fall 
a prey to error. At all events, no purely formal 
logical reasons, such as for the moment concern us, 
can be given tor supjiosing tliat a being who is 
callable of knowing truth should be capable of 
falling into error. The more concrete distinction 
between true opinion and error must, therefore, 
be ditierent from the formal logical diflerence be¬ 
tween truth and falsity. The latter may be viewed 
OH a logically nece.ssary distinction between in¬ 
separable objects. The former must be due to 
motives or cau.ses, and must imply mental ten¬ 
dencies and .situations of which formal logic, taken 
in its deliberate abstraction from the fullness of 
life, gives no account. 

The concept of a false opinion is thus obviously 
distinct from that of a false proposition, and not 
every true opinion reouires that the corresponding 
false opinion should oe held by somebody. It is 
the purpose of advancing science, of education, of 
the propagation of truth, to diminish and, so far as 
may be, ‘ to banish error ’ from the minds of men. 
If this purpose were somehow miraculously at¬ 
tained, there would be as many false propositions 
in the formal logician’s ideal realm of truth and 
falsity as there ever w'ere ; but human errors would 
have ceased. 

2. The leading definitions of error.— To define 
false opinion, hereupon, as the acceptance or the 
mistaking of false propositions for true ones, or of 
true for false ones, is a familiar device of philo- 
Bophers, but it throws no light upon the real nature 
of error. For, to mistake a falsity for a truth, to 


accept a false ojiinion as true—what is this but 
simply to make a mistake, or to hold a false 
opinion ? This supposed delinition is but a tauto- 
logy. Not thus is the nature of error to be clarified, 
b urther light upon the subject can be obtained only 
through ( 1 ) detinin;^ more exactly tlie distinction 
between true and false propo.sit ions ; and ( 2 ) shuw- 
ing upon what further distinctions the conception 
of error dep(;nds. Some of the bi'st know-n etlorts 
to accomplish t his n;.sult must luixt be summarily 
stated and criticized. 

(i.) Tkc " corrrsjKmilrnre theory of truffi and 
falsity and the delinit ions of error baseil ipon it 
deserve to he stated, liccause they are familiar, and 
because they have fornit'd the starting-point for 
supplememary doctiim.s and definitions and for 
correction: . According to the view now in ques¬ 
tion, a projiosition is true if it rejtorts, or describes, 
or po: rays ‘ facts as they are.’ 'liie enijihasis is 
hii(l u )on the ‘as.’ A true idea ‘ corresponds ’ in 
its .-.' uctiiie to the thing, or reality, or fact of 
vvhic. :( i.s a (me idea; a true })ro])osition is one 
whirl nsserfs that an idea does thus correspond to 
the ta ' s, when it actually so coivespomls. Or, 
again + th- account given by a propo.sition con- 
foims to the struetnii; of the facts of which it 
att njits to tmnisli an ideal jiortrayal, the proposi¬ 
tion is tnie. I'lius, a projiosition may relate to the 
number in a realjloek of sheep. In this case an 
dea, gained by counting the sheep, is first formed, 
.nd tlien the assertion is made that this numerical 
lira rcqiresents the real number of sliec}) present in 
he tlo( k. 'I'he correspondence of the idea with 
the facis constitutes tliat to whicdi the assertion 
s committed. If the correspondence exists, the 
assertion is true. 

Such Ixdiig (according to the ‘correspondence’ 
theory) the nature of truth, error takes place when, 
because of inadequate observation of the sheep, or 
becau.se of some other p.sycliological defect on the 
part of the one who counts, a numerical idea which 
does not corresjiond to tlie real number of the 
sheep arises in the mind that is subject to the 
error; while, because of these or of still other 
psychological motives, the false proposition, ‘ Such 
IS the number of the sheep,’ comes to be asserted. 
That the correspondence does not exist makes the 
jiroposition false. That this non-existent corre¬ 
spondence is asserted and believed to exist con¬ 
stitutes the essence of the error. 

In order to understand what error is, and how 
it arises, one therefore needs, according to this 
view, to analyze the nature of belief, and the 
motives which lead the erring mind to make 
assertions. From this fioiiit onwards, the defini¬ 
tion and the theory of error have always required 
the consideration of various associative, all'ective, 
or volitional factors of the process of making and 
believing as.sertions—factors of which pure logic, 
considered in its usual abstraction, can give no 
account. In brief, the nature of truth and falsity 
once having been thus defined, the nature of error 
depends upon some disjiosition to accept or to 
assert an untrue proposition—a disposition which 
cannot be due to the merely logical nature of the 
untruth itself, but must be referred to the preju¬ 
dices, the feelings, the ignorance, the wilfulncss, 
or the other psycliological fortunes of the erring 
subject. 

What further accounts, upon this basis, have 
been attempted as explanations of the essence of 
error, there is here no sjiace to set forth at length 
A few points must be noted. One may assert : 
( 1 ) that error in such a case as the foregoing, or 
in the more complex cases of sujierstitions, suji- 
posed theological heresies, false philosophies, errors 
in scientific opinion, false political doctrines, etc., 
may be mainly due to a negative cause—the mere 
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ignorance of the erring subject, his lack of ‘ ade 
quate ideas,’ the absence of correct and sufficien 
portrayals of fact. What a man lacks he canno 
use. If he has no ideas that correspond with th 
facts in question, how can he make true asser 
tions? Error is then, at least in the main (accord 
ing to the view now in question), due to privation 
For instance, I may not even attempt to count th( 
sheep in the flock. I may merely guess at random 
In such a case, error seems to be due merely, o 
mainly, to my lack of ideas. Such a negativi 
theory of error was worked out by Spinoza, an 
applied by him, as far as possible, to decidedly 
complex cases. Naturally, according to Spinoza 
‘ the order and connexion of ideas ’ corresnonds tc 
‘the order and connexion of things.’ This, foi 
Spinoza, is tiie case with even the most worthies; 
of our human imaginations. But, for })3ych( 
physical reasons, wliicli Spinoza discusses at lengtl 
most ideas of the ordinary man, relating to hi; 
world, are extremely ‘ inadequate’ ; that is, sucl 
deas correspond only to very fragmentary aspcnd; 
of the real world. The majority of men live 
‘ ignorant of God and of themselves, and of things.’ 
This ignorance prevents them from [)ossessing the 
stock of ideas which could furnish the basis fo, 
true opinions. Men fill the void with errors. Yei 
none even of their errors is without basis in fact. 
Tliey simply judge, without restraint, concerning 
that of which they know not, just because they 
know so little. This doctrine of error as ignor¬ 
ance, if acce[)ted, would give us the most purely 
and completely theoretical definition of error which 
has ever been oH'ered. 

Plainly, however, ignorance is not of itself error. 

I cannot err concerning facts of which I know .so 
little as to have no idea whatever about them ; 
just as I cannot, in a speech, make grammatical 
blunders of whose existence I have never heard. 
Some other factor than ignorance determines the 
actual acceptance and utterance of false proposi¬ 
tions. This even Spinoza himself has in the end 
to recognize. In his study of the errors of human 
passion, he makes the mechanical associative pro¬ 
cess, and the resulting passions themselves, factors 
in the genesis of error. Thus we are inevitably 
led to further theories. 

One may assert: (2) that error is due to whatever 
moves the will of the erring subject to make asser- 
tion.s even in the a]>sence of ideas that correspond 
to real objects, 'this volitional theory of error 
played a consideralile part in Scholastic doctrine ; 
was obviously useful in giving reasons for the 
moral condemnation of the errors of heretics, in¬ 
fidels, and .schismatics ; and has, in fact, an obvious 
and important basis in the psychology of ojiinion. 
Descartes recognized it in connexion with his own 
form of the doctrine of the freedom of the will, 
Spinoza, who rejected the theory of free will, and 
defined botli intellect and will in terms of hi.s 
psycho-physical theory of the associative process, 
still on occasion was obliged, ns just pointed out, 
to use his own version of the doctrine of ‘ human 
bondage ’ a.s an explanation of the fatal errors into 
Avhich the play of our inadequate ideas and of our 
passions leads us. In other forms this theory of 
error is widely accepted. From this point of view 
an error is a wilful assertion of a false proposition 
—an assertion made possible, indeed, by the erring 
subject’s ignorance oi the ideas that do correspond 
with reality, but pasitively determined by his 
willingne.Hs to as.sert. False beliefs are thus due 
to a combination of ignorance with the will to 
believe. 

One may insist: (3) that the affective processes 
which condition the mood called ‘ belief ’ are the 
principal factors in making a false pronosition, 
when it chances to be suggested, seem plausible. 


Where error is propagated by social contagion, or 
is accented through reverence for authority, not 
so mucli the will as the emotional life of the erring 
.subject seems to be the factor which makes error 
possible. Here, according to the previous view, 
Ignorance of ideas that do correspond with reality 
is a condition of error, but constitutes neither its 
essence nor its sufticieiit cause. An error, accord¬ 
ing to the present view, is a false opinion which, 
becau.se of its ap[)eal to the sentiments, tlie feel- 
ing.s, the prejudices, of the erring subject, because 
it is harmonious with his social interests or with 
his private concerns, wins the subject over to the 
state of mind called belief. 

One may further maintain : (4) that the prin¬ 
cipal cause of error is whatever a.ssociative, per¬ 
ceptual, or imaginative piocess gives such liveli¬ 
ness, strength, and persistence to ideas which aa 
a fact do not correspond witli reality, that the 
erring subject is forced, in the absence of .suflicient 
corrective ideas, or (to use Taine’s exjiression) for 
lack of ‘ reductors,’ to regard these iileas as repre¬ 
sentatives of reality, d’lieories of error founded 
upon (his view have played no small jiart in the 
psychiatrical literature which deals with the 
genesis of jiatholugical forms of error, and have 
been prominent in the teaching.s of the Associa- 
tionist school generally. From this point of view, 
an error is a false proposition whose assertion is 
forced upon the erring subject through the mechan¬ 
ism of association, and mainly b(*cause no other 
ideas than tlio.se which thi.s assertion declares to 
correspond with the facts can win a place in the 
subject’s mind when he thinks of the topic in 
question. 

The foregoing accounts of the nature and source 
of error have all been .state<l witli explicit refer¬ 
enda to the ‘correspondence’ theory of (ruth. 
This theory suj>poses that the test of truth i.s the 
actual conf'orniity of a repK'sentative idea with 
the object which it is required to portiay. Idea 
ind object are view'ed as distiin't and stqiarahle 
facts, just as a man and iiis jiortrait or photograph 
lire pos.sessed of a separate existence. 'I'he repre¬ 
sentative idea is external to the ohjecL diuth 
dejiends upon a certain agreement betNveen sucli 
mutually external facts. And, just a.< the idea to 
who.se truthfulness as a representation a [)rop()si- 
Lion is committed is external to its <djje(‘t, so, as 
w’e have now' seen, the motives wdiich b;ad to error 
ajtpear, in the accounts thus far given, to ho ex¬ 
ternal to the meaning, and to the trutli or falsity, 
of ideas and propositions. The falsity of a pro¬ 
position, HO far as w’e have yet seen, give.s no 
reason wdiy the error involved in believing that 
)roj)ositiori should be committed. The truth of a 
■roi>osition, also, in no \vi>e cxqilains wliy the true 
rooosition comes to he believed—unless, indeed, 
kvitli Spinoza, one comes to accept, for meta- 
)hysical reasons, a theory that idea.s are by nature 
n agreement wdth objects. In case, however, one 
loes accept tlie latter theory without any limita- 
don, then error can be deliiicd only in negative 
erms as due to mere absence of ideas. Such an 
.ccount of error, as w^e have also seen, is incapable 
f telling us wliat it is, and i.s inadequate to ex- 
Iain the most familiar facts about its occurrence. 

If, then, the truth or the falsity of a proposition 
oes not of itself explain w hy we come to get a 
-rue or a false belief, the existence of error, for one 
I ho accepts the correspondence theory of truth, 
as to be explained by psychological motives 
/hich are as external to the logical meaning of 
Tue and false jiropositions as the ideas of the cor¬ 
respondence theory of truth are external to their 
objects. Some propositions are true. Their con¬ 
tradictories are false. So far, we have a system 
of facts and relations that seems, according to this 
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account, to be wholly independent of the psy¬ 
chological processes of anybody. But of these 
true and false propositions, some are believed by 
men. If the propositions believed are true, we 
have not explicitly considered in the foregoing the 
psychology of the process by which they come to 
be \)elieyed. But, if the beliefs are beliefs in false 
propositions, some accounts of how the errors arise 
have been suggested. These accounts all appeal 
to motives which do not result from the falsity of 
the propositions, but from the feelings, the will, 
or the associative processes of the erring subject- 
all of them influences which are due not to the 
logical distinctions between true and false, but to 
the mental fortunes of the believer. 

Unfortunately, however, since the true beliefs 
of the subject must also have their psychology, 
quit/e as much as the false beliefs, and since the 
will, the feelings, the associative processes, the 
conditions which determine ‘ lively ideas,* and the 
like, must Vie equally eflective when true proposi¬ 
tions are believed as when false beliefs triumph- 
all the foregoing accounts leave ns dissatisfied 
should w^e be led to ask : What are the processes 
whicfli jirevent error and give us true belieis? For, 
apart from Spinoza’s assumption of the universal 
agreement between ‘the order and connexion ot 
ideas and the order and connexion of things' 
—an assumption which makes error in any Init 
a jiurely m'gative se,nse impossible—the truth of 
a proposition is a fact which in no wise explains 
why we mortals siiould come to l)eli(‘vo that pro¬ 
position to Vie true. And, if we explain the tine 
belief as duo to tlie will, the feelings, the associa¬ 
tive or other psychological processes of the sub¬ 
ject, these factors, as the theories of error so far 
stated have insisted, w'ork as well to produce error 
as to beget true opinion. The one thing of which 
we have so far given no account is tlie way in 
which the difl'erence lietween true opinion and 
error arises— tlie factor which is decisive in deter¬ 
mining whether a given state of opinion, in a 
given subject, shall he one which acce])t3 true 
pro])ositions or, on tlie contrary, embraces errors. 

Of course, the need of such an account has fre¬ 
quently been felt by the partisans of the ‘corre¬ 
spondence’ tlieory of truth. Innumerable por 
trayals exist of the ways in wliich conformity o 
idea and object can he furthered or attained 
psychological processes. Ideas can lie made ‘ deal 
and distinct,’ observations of the object can be 
rendered careful, prejudice can lie kept in abey¬ 
ance, feeling can he controlled, judgment can he 
suspended until the evidence is incontestable, and 
so on. By su^'h means error can he more or less 
com])letely avoided, and agreement with the objeef 
can be progressively obtained. There is no doubt o 
tlie practical imiiortance of such advice. There ii 
also no doubt that the processes of control and o 
clarification which are in question are psychologica 
processes, which the inquiring subject can find oi 
produce within himself. It becomes plain, how' 
ever, as one reflects, that to insist upon sue’ 
matters is more or less to modify, and in the en 
to abandon, the representative theory of truth as 
consisting merely in the conformity of ideas tc 
objects that are external to the.se ideas. 

For how does one know, or why does one judge 
that clear ideas, careful observations, the avoidance 
of prejiulico, the suspension of judgment, and tlic 
other psychological devices of the truth-scekei. 
actually tend to make the subject escape from 
error, and win true opinion ? Is it because. Iron 
some point of view external both to the object anc 
to the ideas of the subject, one observes how th 
subject gradually wins a closer conformity witl 
his object through using the better devices, am 
through avoiding the mental sources of error . 1 
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then whoever has tins point of view, external 
wtli U) the object and to the cognitive process ia 
•Iready somehow acquainted with the constitution 
I the object, and is aware what propositions are 
Tue alxmt the object quite apart from the psydio- 
ogical fortunes of the poor subject, whose escane 
.rom error is to he aided liy such wise counsels. 
As a fact, philosophers who give sucli counsels 
"^ery often behave for the moment as if they, at 
east, had not to W’ait for a slowly acquired con- 
onnity with the nature of reality, hut were 
already assured of their own grasp of the object, 
and were therefore able to give sneh good advice 
to I the erring psychological subject. No purely 
mychological theory of the way in which a con- 
ormity to an external object can be gradually 
acquired through clear ideas, freedom from pre¬ 
judices, and so on, can serve to explain how the 
critic, of human tn th and error has himself ac¬ 
quired his assumed power to siuj things as they are, 
and thus to guide tlie psyeli(»logi(;al subject in the 
right patli I'liat sort of attainment of truth which 
this theory attributes to tiie philosopher who 
teaches it is jiist what it does not explain. 

In fact, a hlfle reflexi{m shows that, when w'e 
lold, as we very rightly do, tliat a certain wi.se 
‘ondmt of <*ur ideas, feelings, will, observations, 
processes of recording observations, and other such 
mental enter])rises helps us towards truth, and aids 
us to avoid error, we are comparing, not ideas with 
merely external objects, so much as less coherent 
with more coherent, unified, clear, and far-reaching 
forms of experience, of cognition—in general, of 
insight. If w'e onee see this fact, we liave to alter 
our definition of truth, and herew ith our definitions 
both of true ojiinion and of error. 

Truth cannot mean mere conformity of idea to 
external object: first, his anse nobody can judge 
an idea merely by asking whether it agiees with 
this or with that indifferent fact, hut only by ask¬ 
ing whether it agrees with that with which the 
knowing sul)je(;t meant or intended it to agree ; 
secondly, because nobody can look down, as from 
w'ithout, upon a world of w'holly external objects 
on the one hand, and of his ideas upon the other, 
and estimate, as an indiflerent spectator, their 
agreement ; and thirdly, because the cognitive 
process, as itself a part of life, is essentially an 
effort to give to life unity, self-possession, insight 
into its own atTairs, control of its own enterprises— 
in a w'ord, wholeness. Cognition does not intend 
merely to represent its object, hut to attain, to 
possess, and to come into a living unity with it. 

Accordingly, the theories of error wliich have 
been founded upon the ‘ corresoondence ’ theory of 
truth must he, not simply ahanuoned, hut modified, 
in the ligJit of a richer theory of trutli. A true 
proposition does, indeed, express a correspundenco 
between idea and object, but it expresses much 
more than this. 

(ii.) Another definition of truth, wliich has its 
foundation far back in the history of thought, but 
which has been of late revi.scd and popularized 
under the names of Fraginatism, Ilumanism, and 
Instrumentalism, may next he mentioned. 

According to this view, an idea is essentially 
something that tends to guide or to plan a mode of 
action. A proposition expresses tlie acceptance of 
such a mode of action, as suited to some more or 
less sharply defined end. Now, a mode of action 
inevitably leads to conseciuences, which arise in 
the experience of the a(;tive subject. These conse¬ 
quences may he called the * workings of that idea 
w'liich tended to guide or to plan this mode of 
action. These workings may agree or disagree 
with the intent of the idea. If the idea agrees 
with its expected workings, that idea is true, and 
with it the proposition which accepts that idea as 
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suited to its own ends is true ; otherwise the idea 
and the proposition are erroneous. Such is tlie 
dehnition of truth which is characteristic of Prag¬ 
matism. 

The case of the right or wrong counting of the 
flock of sheep will serve to illustrate the present 
theory of true opinion and of error quite as readily 
as to exemplify the representative tlieory of the 
same matters. A flock of slieep is not merely an 
external object to bo portrayed. It is, to tlie one 
who counts it, an interesting object of human 
ex})erience. He counts it in order to be ready to 
estimate his possessions, to sell or to buy the flock, 
to know whether he needs to hunt for lost sheep, 
or because of some other concrete purpose. His 
counting gives him an idea, periiaps of what he 
ought to ask of a purchaser, or of a plan for the 
shearing or for the market, periiaps of whether he 
ought to search for missing sheep. When he accepts 
and asserts that some determinate number rej)ie- 
sents the actual number of the flock, he, no doubt, 
takes interest in the correspondence between the 
idea and the object; yet his real object is not the 
indifferent external fact, but the flock of slieep as 
related to his own plans of action and to the 
practical results of these |)lans. The only test of 
the truth of his count, and, in fact, the only tost 
that, when he counts, he proposes to accept, is that 
furnished by the workings or his count. Hoes his 
idea of the number of .sheep, when accepted, lead 
to the expected results? One of these results, in 
many cases, is the agreement of his own count 
with that made by somebody else, with whom he 
wishes to agree concerning a sale or some other 
enterprise. Or, again, he expects the enumeration 
which he makes at one time to agree with the result 
obtained at some other time when he counts the 
flock anew. Furthermore, a habit of inac'curate 
counting betrays itself, in the long run of busine.s8, 
in the form of failure to get expected profits, or in 
the form of a lo.ssof sheep whose straying is at one 
time not noticed because of the inaccurate count¬ 
ing; while later experience shows, in the form of 
the experience which traces the loss, the non¬ 
correspondence of expectations and results. Such 
expectations, tests, and agreements define the 
sort of truth that is sought. 

What 80 simple and commonplace an instance 
illustrates, the whole work of the natural sidences, 
according to the pragmatist, everywhere exempli¬ 
fies. The Newtonian theory of gravitation is 
accepted as true bei^ause its ideas lead, through 
computations, to workings which agree with ob¬ 
servation. 'riie older corpuscular theory of light 
was rejected because certain of its consequences 
did not agree with experience. The .same proce.ss 
of testing hypotheses by a cornpari.son of expecta¬ 
tions with outcome can be traced throughout the 
entire range of empirical investigation. 

As to tne cause and e.ssence of error, upon the 
basis of thi.s theory of truth, there can be, accord¬ 
ing to the pragmatist, no very subtle difhculties to 
solve. The whole matter is, upon one side, em¬ 
pirical; upon the other side, practical. Experience 
runs its cour.se, however it does. We, the truth- 
seekers, are endeavouring to adjust our actions to 
empirical happenings by adapting our expecta¬ 
tions, through the definition of our ideas, and 
through the forming and testing of our hypothe.ses, 
to the observed facts as they come. As we are 
always in our practical life looking to the future, 
and are seeking the guidance which we need for 
our undertakings, our proixisitions are hypotheses 
to the effect that certain ideas will, if tested, agree 
with certain expected workings. If the test shows 
that we succeed, then, just when and in so far as 
we succeed, our propositions prove to be then and 
there true. If we fail, they prove to be errors. 


Truth and falsity, and, consequently, true opinion 
and error, are not ‘static’ properties or fixed 
classifications of our ideas or of our hypotheses. 
Both the ideas and the propo.sition8 ‘ come true ’ 
or ‘ fail to come true ’ through the fluent and 
dynamic process of the empirical test, 'riius every 
truth is true, and every fal.sity false, relatively to 
the time when, and the purpose for which, the 
individual idea or hypothesis is tested. 

Absolute truth or permanent truth, and equally 
absolute falsity or permanent falsity, are, from 
this point of view, purely abstract and ideal 
predicates, u.seful sometimes for formal purpo.ses, 
when we choose to define our {)nrposes in terms of 
logical or of iiiatheniatical definitions. ‘ Concrete ’ 
truth and error are of the nature of events, or series 
of events, or of ‘ the long run ’ of experience. That 
many of onr ideas should not * work,’ or that many 
of our hypotheses should result in di.sapi)ointed 
expectations, is, for the juagmatist, ineiely an 
empirical fact, requiring a special explanation no 
more than do the marksman’s misses or the player’s 
failure to score. We are not {)eifectly skilful 
beings; expeiience is often too fluent or too novel 
for our expectations. The wonder is rather that 
tliis is not more frequently the case. That man is 
as skilful a player as he is of the game of ideal 
expectations and anticipated consequences is a 
matter for congratulation. But failure is as 
natural an event as is success. 

The traditional accounts of the psychology of 
error mentioned above are readily accepted by 
Pragmatism, [)recisely in so far as they are indeed 
accounts which ex])erience justifies. No doubt, 
ignorance is a source of error. We are, in fact, 
ignorant of all except what experience, in one way 
or another, permits us uj)on (a-casion to prove by 
actual trial, d'his ignorance permits errois, in the 
form of false expectations, to arise. Prejudice, 
emotion, wilfulness, and the associative j)rocess 
unite to engender expectations which may prove 
to be false. Nor is there any known cause that 
uniformly ensures the attainment of truth. The 
difference between success and failure in our ad¬ 
justment to our situation is simply an empirical 
diflerence. We have to accept it as such. No 
deeper account can be given than exjierience 
warrants. 

The result of the pragmatist’s definition of error 
obviously forbids any sharp distinction between 
theoretical and practical errors. The presence or 
absence of conscious ideas, of definite expectations, 
of articulate hypothe.ses, remains (in case of our 
always more or less practically signilicant mal¬ 
adjustments of our acts to our situation) as the 
sole criterion for distinguishing between erroneous 
o[)inion8, on the one band, and blunders that are 
made, on the other hand—merely as the fumbling 
I>layer may fail to get the ball, or as the nervous 
musician may strike the false note—blindly, and 
without know ing w hy one fails, or w hat false idea, 
if any, guided one to the failure. This reduction 
of all errors to the type of practical maladjust¬ 
ments is a characteristic feature of Pragmatism. 

If the ‘correspondence’ theory of truth makes 
the distinction between true and false opinions 
something that is quite external to the logical 
distinction between true and false propositions, the 
pragmatist’s theory of truth and error in proposi¬ 
tions seems, on the contrary, to go as far as is 
possible to annul altogether the difference between 
these two sorts of distinctions. For the pragmatist 
it is merely a formal device of the logician to 
regard truth and error as in any sense permanent 
properties, or predicates of the supposed entities 
called propositions. What actually occurs, what 
empirically happens, is a series of concrete agree¬ 
ments and disagreements between expectations 
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and results. These hapjieiiings, or ‘ the long run ’ 
of such happenings, constitute all that is concretely 
Tueant by trutli and error. Whether one says, 

‘ 1 Ills proposition is true or false,’ or, ‘ This opinion 
is true or false,’ tlie concrete fact to wliicui one 
refers is the se([uenceof testings to which ideas are 
submitted when their ex[lected workings are com¬ 
pared with the expectations. Since logicians like 
to abstract certain ‘ forms ’ from the matter of life, 
they may, if they choose, define the entities calleil 
true and bilse propositions, and then leave to the 
students of the concrete the study of the fortunes 
of mere opinions. As a fact, however, according 
to Fragmatism, propositions live only as ofiinions 
ill process of being tested. The distinctions with 
which we began this discussion have their own 
provisional usefulness, but only as abstractions 
that help to prepare the way tor understanding 
life. A proposition becomes true in the concrete 
when the opinion that it is true leads to expeirted 
workings, and becomes false when the belief in it 
leads to workings which do not agree with ex¬ 
pectations. 

Such, in sum, is the pragmatist’s solution of our 
initial problem. It emuliasizes very notable facts 
regarding the relations between logic and life, and 
between thought and volition. Yet it fails to 
satisfy. For it can only be stated by constantly 
presupjiosing certain assertions about exjjcrifmce, 
about the order, the inter-relations, the signifi¬ 
cance, and the unity of empirical tacts to be true, 
although their truth is never tested, in the prag¬ 
matist h sense of an empirical test, at any moment 
of our experience. 

Thus, it has been necessary to assume, even in 
stating the view of IVagniatism alxmt truth, that 
ideas can be formed at one time, and submitted to 
the test of experience at another time, and perhaps 
by another person, just as Newton’s hypotheses 
were formed by him, but w'ere tested, not only by 
liiinself, through a long course of years, but by 
later generations of observers. It has been neces¬ 
sary to assume that one can form expectations to¬ 
day, and compare them with facts to-morrow, or 
next year, or after whatever length of time the 
conditions make possible. But this assumption 
requires the truth of the proposition that the 
meaning, the object, the purpose, the delinition of 
the ideas and expectations of one moment, or 
period of time, or person, not only can be but are 
identical with the meaning, object, purpose, defini¬ 
tion of tlie ideas and expectations of another 
moment, tem])oral region, or person. Now such 
an assertion, in any one case, may be regarded 
with scepticism, since it is, for human beings, 
unverifiaule. Nobody experiences, in his own 
person, or at any one time, the identity of the 
ideas, meanings, expectations, of yesterday and 
to-day, of himself and of another person, of 
Newton and of the later students of Nature who 
have tested what they believe to be Newton’s 
ideas. One may, in each special case, doubt, 
therefore, whether the idea formed yesterday is 
the same in meaning as the idea tested to-aay, 
whether two men mean the same by the hypotheses 
which they are trying to verify together, and so 
on. But this much seems clear : however doubt¬ 
ful, in the single case, any such proposition may 
appear, unless some such propositions are true, 
there is no such process as the repeated testing of 
the same ideas through successive proce.sses of ex¬ 
perience, occurring at separate moments of time, 
or in the experiences of various human observers. 
But in that case it is not true that the proposition, 
‘ Such a testing of ideas by the course of experi¬ 
ence as Pragmatism presupposes actually takes 
place,’ expresses the facts. If, however, this pro¬ 
position 18 not true, the whole pragmatist account 


of truth becomes simply meaningless. On the other 
hand, if the proposition is true, then there is a kind 
of truth whose nature is inexpressible in terms of 
the pragmatist’s definition of trutli. For there are 
propositions which no human being at any moment 
of his own experience can ever test, and which are 
nevertheless true. 

Much the same may be said of the pragmatist’s 
assertion regarding the ‘workings’ that an idea is 
said to ‘ possess,’ or tf> which it is said to ‘ lead.’ 
These ‘ workings,’ by hypothesis, may extend over 
long periods of time, may find a place in diverse 
ininds, and may involve extremely complex reason¬ 
ing processes {e.g. computations, as in the case of 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation) which are 
very hard to follow, and which no human mind can 
survey, in their wdiolcness, at any moment, or 
submit to the test of any direct synthetic observa¬ 
tion. d'he }>roposition, however, ‘These are the 
actual, and, for the [uirposes of a given test, the 
logically relevant workings of the idea that is to be 
teste<l,’must itself he true, if the empirical com- 
]>an .on of ari_> one of these workings with the facts 
of experience is to he; of any worth as a test. The 
truth of the propo.^ition iust put in quotation 
marks is a truth ex a type that no one man, at any 
instant, ever personally and empirically tests. In 
every .'{lecial case it may be, and in general must 
be, regarded as doubtful. Yet, unles.s some such 
jiroposit ions are true, Fragmatism becomes a mean¬ 
ingless doctrine; while, if any such propositions 
arii true, there is a sort of truth of which I’rag- 
matism gives no account. 

What holds of truth holds here, in general, of 
the conditions which make falsity possiule. And 
the whole theory of true and false opinion, and 
consequently the definition of error, must be 
nioditied accordingly. In brief, Fragmatism pre- 
8uj)poses a certain unity in the meaning and co¬ 
herence of experience taken as a whole—a unity 
which can never at any one moment be tested by 
any human being. Unless the propositions whicn 
assert the existence and describe the nature of this 
pre.supposed unity are themselves true, Fragmatism 
na.s no meaning. But, if they are true, Fragmatism 
presupposes a sort of truth wdiereof it gives no 
adequate account. To say this is not to say that 
Fragmatism gives a wholly false view of the nature 
of truth, hut is only to insist upon its inadequacy. 
It needs to be supplemented. 

(iii.) Over against the theory of truth as the 
correspondence between a wholly external object 
and an ideal portrayal, and also in contrast with 
Fragmatism, there exists a theory of truth wdiicli 
defines that concept wholly in terms of a harmony 
betw'een the partitu expression of a meaning whicn 
a proposition signifies and the whole of life, of 
experience, or of meaning, wdiieh, according to this 
theory, ideas and proposition.s intend to embody so 
far as they can. A proposition is true in so far as 
it conforms to the meaning of the wdiole of experi¬ 
ence. Such conformity can never be attained 
through the mere correspondence of a portrayal 
with an external object. It can exist only in the 
form of the harmonious adaptation of part tx) 
whole—an adaptation that can best be figured in 
the form of the adaptation of an organ to the whole 
of an organism. 

If one reverts to the comparatively trivial 
instance of the sheep and the counting, the present 
view would insist, as Fragmatism does, ujion the 
fact that, in counting sheep, one is attempting to 
adjust present ideas to the unity of an extended 
realm of experience, in which the observed sheep 
appear, now as grazing in the field, now as having 
their place in the herdsman’s enterprises, now as 
p^ing from one ownership to another, and so on. 
The one who counts wants to get such a present 
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idea of the sheep as will stand in harmonious unit' 
with all else tfiat can be or that is known witl 
regard to them. The truth involved in the procesi 
of counting is itself of a relatively abstract aiui 
lower sort; and hence is ill adapted to show what 
truth really is. For, in fact, to treat sheep merely 
as numerable objects is to treat them as what, on tht 
whole, they are not ; hence to say, ‘ They are sr 
many,’ is to utter what is in some respects false, 
For they are sheep, and to say this is to say that 
each is a living organism, a unique individual, a 
product of ages of evolution, and a being possess 
ing values be 3 M>nd those which commerce recog 
nizes. Hence a numerical account of them ha: 
only ‘partial truth,’and therefore is false as \\(*I 
as true. The only wholly true account of the 
slieep wouKl ex pi ess (not merely portray) tliei 
character as facts in the universe of expeiience am 
of reality. One can say, at best, of the jiroposi 
tion about their number that it is true in so far a^ 
it expresses a view about them which harmonizes 
to the gn'atest extent pos>ihle for a numerica 
statement, with what ex[)erience, viewed as a 
whole, detmniines the place and the meaning of 
one’s present experience of the tlock of sheej 
to be. 

Truth, from this point of view’, is an attribute 
w'hich belongs to propositions in a greater or less 
degree. For single ])ropositions, taken by them¬ 
selves, give us abstract accounts of facts, or rather 
of the whole in which every fact has its place, 
and from which it derives its characters. A pro¬ 
position is an interpretation of the whole univmse, 
m terms of such a partial experience of the nature 
of the w’hole as a limited grou}) of idea.s can sug¬ 
gest. This interpretation is always one-sided, 
precisely in so far as the group of ideas in (|ue->tion 
IS limited. In so far as the partial view' harmoni/es 
w’ith (he whole, the proposition is true. Since the 
lartial view', being one-sided, can never wdiolly 
larnionize with the whole, each separate iiroposi- 
tion, if taken in its abstraci ion, is paitially faHi*, 
and needs to be amended by adding other pro¬ 
positions. 

This general theory of truth and falsity, while 
its .sources run back into ancient thought, is 
especially characteri>t ic of modern Idealism, d’hat 
the trutli of })ropositions about exptuience is a 
character determined by tlieir relation to the ideal 
and virtual w’hole of (experience, to the ‘ unity of 
ap|)crcej)tion,’ is a thesis which forms part of 
Kant’s ‘ Deductiem of tin.* (categories.’ The later 
devudopments of the ‘ Dialectical Metliod,’ by 
Fichtt; and Hegel, and the anah^gous features of 
Scludling’s thouglit, led to more explicit theories 
of th(! relations betw'cen trutli and lalsity, and to 
the doctiine that every ])roposition, considenul in 
its ab-.( raction, is partially false, and needs amend¬ 
ment. Hegel, in tlie preface to his PhanojiunoltHjie^ 
asserted that ‘Das Wahre ist das Danze,’ ami 
interpreted this as meaning that only what a 
survey of the total process of experience signiiies 
enables us to know truth, while ‘partial views,’ 
such as we get on the way tow'ards absohites 
lVisse7i, are at once true and false—true, a.s neces¬ 
sary stages on the w’ay to insight, and therefore as 
in harmony with the purpo.ses of the whole ; false, 
as needing supj)lemcnt, and as showing this neetl 
through the contradictions which give ri.se to the 
dialectical process. In Hegel’s Loqic this view of 
truth i.s tecdinically developed. VVith a dill’erent 
course of argunnui't, with many original features, 
and with a more empirical method of investigation, 
a view of truth and error which belongs to the 
same general type has in recent times l>een de¬ 
veloped by Bradley. 

If one accepts such a theory of the ‘ degrees of 
truth and falsity,’ and of truth as the harmony or 


organic unity between a partial view and the ideal 
whole of experience or of reality, the essence of 
error—that is, of false opinion—must receive a new 
interpretation. In the hi.story of the development 
of Ahsolute Idealism, the theory of error has taken, 
on the whole, two distinct forms. 

(1) According to the first of these forms, usually 
emphasized by Hegel, error exists merely because 
it is of the esstuice of a partial view to regard itself 
as the total and final view, precisely in so far as 
the partial view inevitably passes tlirongh the 
stage of ‘abstraction,’ in wdiicti it dclines iUelf to 
the exclusi(m of all other points of view' than its 
own. Did it not pa.ss tlirough tiiis stage, it would 
not be a live or (umcrete view' of things at all. It 
simply would not exist. But (according to Hegel) 
tlio whole, in older to be an oiganism at all, 
requires tiie part.s to exist. And, if tlie parts are¬ 
as in the case of opinions—partial views of the 
whole, and if the whole requirics them to exist, 
each in its place in the system of spiritual life, it 
is the w lnde itself, it is the Absolute whicii re(]uirea 
tlie partial view to make, as it w'ere, the cxiieriment 
of regarding itself as tine—that is, as an absolutidy 
wliole view. If a man is merely counting, he tak(*s 
his objects simply a.s mimencal ; and then real 
tilings .seem to him, as to the I’ythagoreans, to be 
imuady ‘ numbers,’ Such a view, as an abstraction, 
is false; but a.s a stage on the way to insight it 
i.s inevitahh;; and a.s a concrct(' phase of opinion 
it is an error, that is, a iK)siti\'i‘ bclii‘f in a falsity, 
or, again, a faking of a pailbil view for the whole, 
d'o be sure, this ‘dwelling on tlu^ ahstractimi,’ this 
hehnrreii or ^rrweilcn in tin* midst of falsity, is a 
jiluuse ; and since, for Hegel (just a.s much as for 
(he Fraginatists), the ap})rehcnsion of truth is a 
living pro(‘e.ss, not a static cuntcinplation. (his 
))hase must jiass. An ex)>ciiiuice of the ‘coiitia- 
dictions of linitnde ’ must in its due time arise, and 
mu.st lead to the recognition that the partial phase 
is false. This is what happens in the course of the 
history of thought, w hen tlie successive sy.st('nis of 
ihilosophy—each a partial truth, reiniircd by the 
necessity of the thouglit-process and l>y the life of 
the Wdtgeist to regard itself as absolutely tine— 
succeed one another with a diah'ctical ni‘cc.s.sity 
that tends to larger and truer insight. ’I'he sanm 
.secjiience of necessary errors, which aie all of them 
partial truths taking tlicmselvcs to he W'hole and 
liiial, appears in the history of religion. 

{2) d'o Bradhiy, and to others among the more 
recent representatives of Idealism, to whom the 
lialecticai method of Hegel ajipears in various 
ways unsatisfactory, this account of the way in 
w Inch error arises, and, as a jdiase of expeiience 
and of life, is neces.sary, does not appeal. For 
such tiiiiikers, error is, imh'cd, delirHul as a partial 
and (in ao far) false viewq which is not iiiercly 
j)ai tially false and jiartially true, but takes itself 
to be wholly true. The existence of such a dis¬ 
harmony between part and whole, in a realm of 
exjierience where the metaphysical jiresiijipositions 
w'liicb these w'riters acciqit .seem to require organic 
wholeness and harmony to prevail, and to be of 
l.he es.sence of reality, is an inexplicable event, 
ivliicli must lie viewual as in some unknown way a 
riec(‘ssary ‘appearance,’ not a reality. 

As a statement of the ideal of truth wliich is 
alone consistent w’ith rational demands, Mie Ideal- 
sm thus summarized seems to be, in great mea.sure, 
uicce.ssfiil. But its success is greatest with re.spect 
to the conceiition of truth as the teleological 
larmony or axijiistment of a partial to a total view 
)f experience and of its meaning. Precisely with 
egard to the problem of the pos.sibility of error, 
hat is, of disharmony between the demands of 
iny partial interpretation of experience and that 
which is revealed and fulfilled by the whole oi 
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experience, the idealistic theory of truth and of 
error has proved to be, thus far, most incomidete. 

3. Conditions of a solution of the problem of 
error. —The foregoing survey shows that a satis¬ 
factory theory of error must meet the following 
re^juirements : 

(1) It must he jnst to whatever interest in a 
decisive and unquestionably ‘absolute’ distinction 
between true propositions and their contradictory 
false propositions is justly urged by formal logic. 
That is, no ac(;ount of truth and error in terms of 
‘partial views’ and ‘the total view’ of experiences 
must be usc,d t,o rcuider the contrast of true and Islse 
anything but a decisive (contrast, as sharp as that 
betw('en any })roposition and its contradictory. 

(‘2) 'I'lie tlieory of error must take account of 
th(^ actual unity of the cognitive and the volitional 
pro(“csscs. It lias Ixam the otlice of recent Pragmat¬ 
ism to insist, in its own way, upon this unity. 
Put Ilcigel, in his Phanomenolor^ie^ also insisle«l, 
altbougli in ariother fashion, u)>on the fa<;t that 
c\('iy insight or opinion is both theoretical and 
practical, is an eH’orttit adjustment t«> the pur]»oses 
of life, an el)011 to be tested by its genuine rational 
succi'ss (»r failure, 

(3) 'Die 11)001 V of error must recognize that ti iit li 
is a cbaractei wliicb belongs to propositions so far 
as they ('xpK'ss the meanings wliicli our ideas ged, 
in tlndr relations to expmience, and not in their 
icdations to wholly external obj(‘cts. 

(4) 'That the lationa! test or the success of ideas, 
IbVl )o(lu‘ses, and o})iiiions lies in their ndations not 
to momentary experiences, but to the whole of life, 
so far as that whole is accessible, must also be 
maintained. 

(b) The existence of error, as disharmony be- 
twiam tlu' partial view which actively and, so to 
sjieak, wilfully asserts itself as the (‘xpression of 
tlie whole, must be explained as due to the same 
conditions as those which make possible hnite life, 
evil, individuality, and coidlict in general. 

(6) I'heoretical error cannot be separated from 
practical error. 

(7) A revision of Hegel’s dialectical method, a 
synthesis of this method with the em|)irical 
tendencies of recent Pragmatism, a combination of 
]»oth with the methods of modern Logic seem, in 
tln’ir combination, to be required for a complete 
treatment of the problem of error. An error is the 
cx[)n‘ssion, through voluntary action, of a belief. 
In c.'ise of an error, a being, whose ideas have a 
limited scope, so interpretthose ideas as to bring 
himself inti* conflict with a laiger lite to which he 
himself belongs, d’his life is one of experience 
and of action. Its whole nature determim*s what 
the erring subject, at his stage (»f experience, and 
with his iileas, ought to think and to do. He errs 
when In^ so teels, believes, acts, interprets, as to be 
in ])ositive and decisive coidlict witli this ought. 
The conflict is at once theoretical and jiractical. 

Litkiiatcrk.—A ristotle, Mftaph. vi. 4, lO'ZTh, ix. 10, 10516. 
On the Scholastic, concept; Thomas Aquinas, Smnrnac. (yent. 
i. 60, Suvim^. Theol. i. 17. 1. In iiKnlern philosophy : Descartes, 
Princ. Phil. \. 48, Med. v. 4‘.i; Spinoza, h'thtca, i. prop. xx\., 
it piip. xx\\v., and de E7fU'7Td. Locke, Eiisayo7ithc 

liumn 7 i Understivxdimj, iv. chs. 5, 20; Kant, Kritik der reoie/i 
Vemm\ft, Ri>^a, 1781, p. 81. On recent disenasions; W. 
James, Prag77\atxH77\ London, 1907, The Mca7ii7Uj of T/vth, 
do. 1909; F. C. S. Schiller, /famanhwi, do. I9iyd, Studte.s in 
I{umani 877 i, do. 1907, art. ‘ Praj^niatism ’ in A7>rU ; H. H. 
Joachim, The Nature of Truth, do. 1006; F. H. Bradley, 
Logie, do. 188.‘). Appearance and. Rea xty"^, do. 1807; art. 
‘Truth’ in DPhP (contains an important statement of the 
views of C. S. Peirce). J. RoYCE. 

ESCHATOLOGY. — The principal subjects 
treated of in this article are the ‘last things’ 
strictly 80 called—the idea of judgment and retri¬ 
bution, or of a Day of Judgment, Millennial ideas, 
the catastrophic end of the world and its renewal, 
and how the dead are related to that end of all 


things. The different views regarding the state of 
the dead are discussed in the article State of 
THE Dead (see also Bli:st [Abode of the] 
Mes.siah, Resurrection). 

I. Savage races.—(u) Hetrihutive The 

question of the existence of the idea of future retri¬ 
butive iustice among savages is not easily settled, as 
certainly, in some cases where it is believed in, it 
may he traced to outside influences—Hindu, Bud¬ 
dhist, Miiliamrnadan, or Christian. Still, even 
here the idea iiiiist have been latent or already 
expressed in some form, else it would not so easily 
have been adopted. While a mere continuanee of 
|)re.se,nt earthly conditions is freijuently believed 
in, distinctions according to rank, wealth, or power 
are commonly found. The future of the soul is 
also depemlent upon the nature of the funeral 
olferirpes, or upon burial or non-burial, or u])oii 
the person having be< !i tatiied, eireumeised, muti¬ 
lated in some paiticular way, or provided with 
(•erfam amulefs. An aj'jiroaeh to a retributive 
doet'ine is found in the AMde-sjtread view—extend¬ 
ing upwards to the ancient Teutons and Mexicans 
— that cowaidice debais from Taradise or incurs 
actual piiMsliinent ; couiitge being here a savage 
VIj 1 lie which IS rcwaidcd. Again, since gods and 
spiiils t'“(juently j)uni-^h in this lifesins(notneces- 
sai ily . 11 K tly moral short comings) against tlicni- 
s Ives—tabu-treaking and the like—it was easy to 
extend this to the future lih*. Hence, neglect or 
contempt of worsbip, ritual, tabu, etc., is frequently 
punished in the Oilier-world, or keeps souls out of 
tin* moi«^ blissful stale. 

TIiIh i.m u (Munnion hclief in Welancsia and Africa (see ERE ii. 
6 saf.; Brou n, Melmiesnnib n7ul J'olpnesians, 1910, p. 195), in 
PolyncMia (Ellis, Pol. Reheniches"^, 1882, i. 390f.), and in S. 
America (Uaiip<i8, [Coudreau, La France ^qunxoxiale. Pans, 
1887, )i. 195 f.j). 

In certain cases crimes which aredotested by tluj 
tribe, and theri'fore liy the tribal gods, and wdiicdi 
are severely jmnished on this earth by torture or 
death, are also lielieved to be punislied beyond tlie 
grave—a natural deduction, d'bese crimes are 
mainly murder or theft committed against fellow^- 
tnbesmon, sorcery, adultery, incest, as well as 
lying, and even niggardliness. 

For examples, see Brown, op. of. 195 ; (.‘‘odrington, Melan- 
eiiiaiis, Oxford, 1891, p. 274 ; ERK li. 085*^; Post, Unoidms der 
ethn. Jxiri.^prxuieiiz, Oldenhnrp: and Leipzig, IS94-5, 1 . 41 (Amer 
Iiul ); Rink,'Paand Trad, of the Eekiinv, 187.5, p. 41 ; see also 
ERE IV. 255'', 250. Actual relntntion (aipart from outside in¬ 
fluences) is also alleged among the Andaman Islanders (Man, J A I 
xii. [18S8| 158, l(>2), Australians (Parker, More Aust. Legendary 
Tales, 1898, p. 9(>), ILudas, Salish, and other Amer. Indian 
tribes (Harrison, JAl x\i. {I89l-2j 17; Wilson, TKS iii. S03), 
Minlirus (»f Malacca (Steinmetz, A A xxiv. 582), A\nna (ERE i. 
252*0, .Masai (Merker, /. E x.xxv. 11903] 735). In most of these 
instances the nature of the punishments points to native ideas. 
In some ease.s tlu; ‘uicKcd’ arc simply annihilated (Lrinnell, 
Pau'/iee Liero Stories, 189.3, p. 355). 

A judgment i.s necessarily implied where a 
division on various ground.s, or actual ininishment 
by tiio gods, or exclusion from Paradise i.s believed 
to take jdace in the Other-world ; but it is only 
s])oradieally that it is cxjtressly stated to occur 
(Khouds [ifopkius, Kcl. of htd'ut, Boston, 1895, 
p. 530J, Cbippew’as [Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104], 
Oninea Negroes [Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401], 
Ainus [KliE i. 252J). Some of the West African 
secret societies jirobably teach a future judgment. 
Out of such })rimi(ive views the idea of juiigment 
in the higher religions was evolved. 

The judgment may simply he an examination by some being 
or animal, to disc over u lu lher the person has the necessary dis¬ 
tinctive mark whic'li admits to Paradise, or hiis done certain 
things according to loistom in this world (Codrington, op. ext. 
256, ‘257, 265, 280; Ihnkerton, in. 303 [Massachusetts Indians)). 
In other cases some ordeal, appointed occ^asionally by a divinity 
or spirit, has to be undergone, which tests the man’s fitness for 
the blissful region (Schoniburgk, Reisen in B. Guiana, Leipzig, 
1848, iii. 318 ; Thomson, The Fijians, 1908, pp. 121, 125,128). Or 
it may consist in sending the good by one road leading to Para¬ 
dise, and the had by another leading to a place of pain (Mooney, 
‘Siouan Tribes,' Btdl. iU BE, 1894, p. 48 ; Bancroft, NR iii. 624 
[KarokJ; Coudreau, op. cit. ii. 196 f.). Or, again, the bridge 
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which the dead muit cross becomes an ordeal, the bad bein^ 
unable to cross it, or they are rej>ellod by its guardian (Landau 
IlolU und b'egfeuer, Heidelberg, 1909, n. 60; ERE i. 493*, ii. 8&4' 
‘ Bad ’ does not always here mean tne morally bad ; but th 
beinM who examine and test the soul are primitive judges of th 
dead. Sometimes the spirits of the dead debar murderers am 
other undesirable persons from the blissful region, and foro 
them to remain apart or in an undesirable place, or to waiide 
restlessly on earth, and in some cases it is the spirits of nerson 
injured in life by the new arrival who indict such punishment 
—a natural extension of the idea of blood*revenge, survivingalsc 
in higher religions (Codrington, ‘J69, 274 f., 279, 288 ; Brown, 44 
[New Guinea]; Couard, RUR xliL [1900] 268 [Algonquins]; cl 
Landau, 180 f.). 

(6) Tfie Final Catastrophe. —The Andaman 
Islanders believe that spirits, apart from souls, gc 
to a gloomy jungle below tlie earth, which is Hat 
But a time will come when a great eartliqiiake wil 
cause the world to turn over. Tlie living wil 
perish and cliange jilaces with the dead. Spirits 
will be re-united with souls, and live on the re¬ 
newed eartli, in whicli sickness and death will be 
unknown (Man, JAI x\\. 161 f.). Many American 
tribes (north and south) expected a catastrophic 
end of all things—frequently by fire, as the worI<l 
had before been destroyed by water. But in such 
cases it was believed that, as certain jierson.s 
escaned the flood to re-people the earth, so some 
would be liid from the lire and re-peojile the new 
world (Schoolcraft, Italian Tribes, l<S53-r)6, i. 319, iv. 
240, 420; Brinton, Myths of New World^, Philad. 
1896, p. 253 f.). In a Choctaw legend tlie dead 
were to resume their bodies and live on the renewe<l 
earth. A similar re-peopling of the purilied and 
renewed world after its final destruction by water 
wfus believed in liy the Eskimos (Brinton, 302; 
Egede, Nnrhrirhten von Gronland, 1790, p. 156 ; 
Boas, ‘ (?'entral Eskimo,’ 6 UHEW [1888J 588 f.). 
Probably (.Christian teaching has here influenced ex¬ 
isting native beliefs. The Mexican belief in a sei ies 
of world-ages or ‘ suns ’—each terminated by a cata¬ 
strophe, from whichonly a few weresaved for the new 
age—is akin to these. The Mexicans did not know 
when the existing age would terminate, hut only 
that it would he at tlie end of a cycle of 52 years ; 
nor does it appear how the dead would fare at this 
consummation. This conception of the end of the 
world-age seems to have been unrelated to the 
myth of the return of Quetzalcoatl and the renewal 
of the Golden Age (J. G. Muller, Amer. UrreL, 
Basel, 1855, p. 511 f. ; see Ages of the WoKr.D 
[Prim, and Arncr.]). The Peruviana also believed 
in a former destruction of the worhl by water, and 
in its future destruction, signalized by an eclipse of 
sun or m(;on, in which tlie .sun Avould vanish, the 
moon fall on the earth, and a conflagration or 
drought would follow, in which all would ]»erish 
(Muller, 396; 13rinton, 254). It is obvious that 
sucli mj’ths are extensions of the observation of 
actual catastrophes and unexplained natural [dieiio- 
mena, and of tne terrors inspired by them. 

2 . Egyptian.—Of any Egyptian doctiine of a 
final calastro{)he there is no record. The idea of 
judgment of the soul after death ai)pertain(*d to 
the Osirian faith from tlie time of tne X\Mlltli 
dynasty, tliougli it is found in connexion with fJic 
Ka doctrine in the Book of the Gates. In this the 
judgniient takes place in the Hall of Osiris—the 
sixtli domain through which the sun passes on liis 
nightly journey ; hut in the Book of the Dead the 
judgment was preparatory to entering the true 
paradise of Osiris—the Fields of Aalii. 

The Boul brought into the presence of Osins tlie judge, l)y 
Anubis. Before bitn stood the balance in which Tliol h the s(“rihe 
would weigh the heart of the deceased against the feat her which 
*)\’mbohzed righteouBness, or the image of Maat. Thoth was also 
the scribe who registered the result with tablet and style. 
Around were 8eate<l the 42 Divine assessors to whom the famous 
‘ negative confession ’ was made. If the soul pa.ssed through the 
ordeal of the balance, which tnav have been a test of the truth 
of the confession, it was rewarded by Osiris; but if not, it is 
possible that it was eaten by the monster Am-mit, ' Eater of the 
Dead.’ or shared the fnte of annihilation with the enemies of 


Osiris, who were hacked to pieces or thrown into pits or a lake 
of 6re. How far such a retribution could be overcome by ‘ words 
of power’ is uncertain. These punishments are referred to ir. 
the Book of the (rates ; but, so far as they com'erned souls, they 
could not be eternal, for the soul was annihilated. How judg¬ 
ment on the followers of Ra was pronounced is uncertain, but 
again in the Book of the Gatet and the Book of That which is in 
Dual we hear of the horrible punishiuents by which the annihi¬ 
lation of Hi’s enemies was brought about, and these enemies 
almost certainly included the wicked. This annihilation, accord¬ 
ing to Budge {Gods of the Egyptians, 1903, p. 265), was the mis¬ 
interpretation of a Nature-iig th of the sun attacking with his 
rays and flery glance. See also the whole scene of the judgment 
described in a story of a visit to Amenti, where annihilation, 
as well as fearful punishments of the wicked, is found (Griffith, 
Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 45 f.X 
Cf., further, artt. Eqyi*tian Ueliuion, p. 243*, and Ethics and 
Morality (Egvp.), p. 476. 

3 . Teutonic.—Though the general view of the 
division of soula at death among the Teutons is 
non-moral, glimpses of a more ethical division and 
of a daily judgment after death by the gods are 
obtained. Crimes, siicli as ofi’ences against kins¬ 
men and gods, murders, adultery, aud perjury, were 
pnuished (see Blest, Abode ok ['reutoinc], vol. ii, 
p. 708). Mucli more detailed is the picture of tlie 
final world-catastrophe as found in Volnspd ami 
Gylfayinning ; and, since it involves gods, hut i.s 
not produced by tlnuii, it is aiitouialic—a proof 
of its originality; while the wiiolc picture of 
tlie catastroplie iucliidcs vaiioiis elements in the 
mytholog}'. 

All the regions and beings hostile to the or goils, prepare 
.’or the final confiict, and those enemies whom the former had 
hound break forth to take i)art in it—the Midgard serpent, the 
Kerins wolf, llel, and Loki. Tlie worhl has Ins'ome v\holly evil, 
and this evil is eHjreciallv marked by the loobenmg of the ties of 
kindred. .Signs in .Nature—si-orniH, fiorxJs, aiul the tliree-fold 
Kinihul winter—precedi'the end. 'Those Inungs now unbound, 
.along with Surtr and his train from .MiispelJieim, atUck the 
gods; and ' )dm, Kre\ r, and Thor fall before their onslaught. 
The .sun is darkencrl, tlie stars vanisli, earth sinks into the sea, 
and fire bur8t.s forth. After this a new earth springs fnen the 
waves, with green meadows. Its fields bring forth without 
ahour, evil and sorrow are unknown, and the gods rem-w their 
outh on Idavollr. Perhaps this new earth is tlie liidden para- 
ise of .Mimir’s grove, in which \M and Idftlirasir are hidden and 
iirvive the great winter, ai'f'ordmg to one myth, or this cata- 
trophe, so that a new and hh'ssed race may Ppring from Ihein 
.ml repeople the earth {Vafihnulnismdl [Vigfusson-Powell, 
Corpus Poet. Boreale, Oxford, lk83, i. 67) ; Gyljag. § 63). But 
.here is also added the conception of a final jml^,qnent by ‘a 
night V one from above.’ The righteous now dwell in Gimli!:, tlie 
icked are condemned to Na-stiand. 

How far all this has been moulded by Christian mniienecs is 
mil nnccrtaii). Mo.st probably fioutiiig es( h.it"logn al mvlhs 
lavebeen fixed in an onlerly n.arrative l>y tJo )»'fi of Voln.^^pd 
nder such influences. There isaoertain rcs«’m -i.mcc 1 o J'ersuui 
‘schatologv, vvliile a world-catiu.trojihe l.s limtn.l ,ii in lalcs winch 
lave no connexion with Voluspa (Grmiiii, Tent .Myih., Eng. tr., 
88 (t-88, pp. 429, 815). 

4 . For Celtic c.schatology, sec art. CELTS, in 
ol. iii. {>. 302 f. 

5. Greek and Roman. —In the earlier Greek 
»oct-s, Homer and lic.hiod, nothing i.s said of ^mlg- 
iient. But such eucmies of the gods as the I itana 
TO shut uj) in 'I\artarus (lies. Them). 713 fl’.; 
lomer, II. xiv. 279, cf. viii. 13), while Tityiis, 
?antalii 8 , and Si.syphus aiitlcr torments [Od. xi. 
'76 f.). Minos in the umler world gives laws to 
ho dead {OepnaTtvouTa elKuaaiv), hut he does not 
pjicar to act as judge {Od. xi. 567 f.). But, under 
he influence of the Mysteries and of the Orphic 

and Bythagorcan cults, the ideas of judgment and 
etribution became prevalent, and are found in 
ater writers, l^ytluigoras taught a judgment of 
louls (Iambi. Vita Byth. 29 f.), and tlie (Jrphic 
udgment is dejiicted on the vase on which Abacus, 
rrijitolemuH, aiul Khadanianthus appear as judges 
,J. E. Harrison, Frol, to Study of Greek liel?, 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 599). In the Mysteries it was 
lIso taught that tlie uninitiated, the profane, and 
he unjust were punished in the Other-world. 
Generally the judges, w’ho exist independently in Pluto’s 
ingdom, are three in number—Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
/tacus—and they were appointed to this office because they had 
ited justly on earth (cf. Plato, Gorgias, 61^). But the Myi- 
iriea added a fourth, Triptolemus, and Plato refers to all four 
I true judges in Hades (ApoL 41). They give judgment in a 
meadow at the parting of the wa^, one of which leads to the 
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•bode of the blesBed, the other to Tartarus.^ Their sentences or 
ivnibols (<rn^*la) of their deeds are bound upon souls (Plato, 
(rorg. 623, Rep. x. 614 f,). Their shadows were the accusers of 
souls, accordinjf to the satire of Lucian (3/entppus, 10)—probably 
a popular idea. 

The ideas of the Orphics and Pythagoreans are 
reproduced ))y Pindar {.see 01. ii. 55 f. ; Thren. 
frag,) and Plato, ])ut the C()ncej)tion of judgment 
and retrilnition is connected with that of metem¬ 
psychosis. Ten tlioiisand, or, in the case of pure 
souls, three thousand, years elapsed before the 
soul returned to its primal home. Judgment took 
place at the end of life, when the soul was rewarded, 
or puni.sli(;d in places of correction (f/s rd vvd yijs 
diKai(jjTr)pia). A t the end of a thousand years the soul 
cho.se a new body, human or animal, and was born 
on earth, to uiicfergo further probation there, and 
to be rewarded or punished once more at death. 
Some souls, however, were too wicked ever to 
return, and remained for ever in Tartarus (Plato, 
Phcedrns, 248 f. ; Rep. x. 614 f. ; cf. Gorg. 523; and, 
for a reference to similar teaching in the Mysteries, 
Lawfi, ix. 870 ). 

In the Phaido{\01^ 113) the soul is led by its damion to the 
place of jud^oiient, and is then sent to bliss, or to purgatorial 
punishments followed by rewards for good deeds. Incurable 
sinners never leave Tartarus. 

Such beliefs as tliese were probably widely 
diffused among tbetiieeks, as we may gather even 
from the numerous i)asHages referring to judgment 
and the fate of souls in Lucian’s satires and from 
the cari(‘ature of Aristophanes. I'he dramatists 
seldom sp('ak of a judgment of the dead (cf. .Ksch. 
Stippl. 218 f., Eum. 263 f.), but it is referred to 
sporadically in other authors and on grave inscrip¬ 
tions. ddie Stoics held that evil souls were punislu'd 
after deatli. Punisliment was, however, purga¬ 
torial, thougli bad souls might hecomo extinct. 
Seneca sjieaks of death as a day of judgment when 
sentence will be pronounced on all {Ep. xxvi., Here, 
fur. 727 f. ; see Zeller, Stoics, 1870, p. 2u5f.). The 
K[)icureans rejected all such views, and taught that 
the soul died with the body (liUcr. iii. 417 f. ; cf. 
llippol. Refut. llcer. i. 19). While among the 
Roman people their native religion taught nothing 
of judgment and future penalties, the poets ac¬ 
cepted the Greek ideas and the namesof the judges 
of the dead, and frequejitly referred to them. Thus 
in Vergil’s j)ictureof the under world, Minos judges 
certain crimes, and Khadamanthus judges in Tar¬ 
tarus {/Eli. vi. 426 6 '., 540 11 '.; see other passages 
colli'cted in Ituhl, De mortuorum judicio, Gie.ssen, 
1903, p. 76 11'.). 

The conception of the end of all things was 
philosophical rather than popular and mythical, 
t 3 Ut the Stoic doctrine of the ^KTrcpuxris became 
popular. How was the con(;eption of the future 
life related to the cyclic change ? 

In Plato’s theory of the two a^es e\er recurring, those who 
died in the perio<l of disorder, when the universe was left to 
itself, were hi the new ago—the Golden Age—born from the 
earth as old men, and grew ever younger. The end of each 
period, when the earth began to move in an oppo.site direction, 
was marked by great convulsions of Nature. In the Stoic doctrine 
of the cyclic conflagration, all souls (or those which ha\e not 
become extinct) are then resolved into the World-Soul or Primal 
Fire. This world-catastrophe over, the formation of a new uni¬ 
verse begins (('icero’s renovatio), and all things repeat theniselves 
as in the previous cycles, and every person again plays his part 
in it. Did this include personal identity ? Some answered that 
the persons were distinct without a difference, others regarded 
them as different (see Zeller, 155 ff.). Seneca, who gives a vivid 
picture of this world-conflagration (Consol, ad 3/arciam), seems 
to have looked forward to living again in the next cycle (^p. 
xxxvi. 10). See Ages or thi World (Greek and Roman). 

6 . Hindu.—Although in the Rigveda no clear 
statement of judgment is found, ami Yama appears 
mainly as king of the region of bliss, yet he is to 
some extent an object of terror, and a dark under¬ 
ground hell is 8 j)oken of as the fate of evil-doers 
(IV. 5. 6, vii. 104, 3, ix. 73. 8 ). In the Atharvaveda 

1 Plato says that Khadamanthus judges souls from Asia, Abacus 
those from Europe, while Minos, as the oldest, decides difficult 
cases (Gorg. 624). 


the torments of this place are also referred to 
(v. 19). The later views differ widely from this, 
through the gradual introduction of the belief in 
transmigration, while Yama is now the judge of the 
dead. The popular view is represented by various 
pa.ssages in the Satapatka Brahmana. Tlie dead 
pass two fires, which burn the wicked, hut let the 
good go by : they are weighed in a balance, and 
their fate is thus decided. The good pass to bliss ; 
the wicked suffer in hell, or are re-born as a 
punisliment. In the Upanisads re-birth in vari¬ 
ous conditions, in heaven, hell, or on earth, appears 
as the result of ignorance of the true end of exist¬ 
ence, viz. release from the chain of cosmic existence 
and ab.sorption in the world-soul. Hinduism in all 
its forms endorses this view. All go to Yama over 
a dreadful road, on which the pious fare better 
than the wicked. Yama or Dharma judges and 
allots the fate. Througli endless existences and 
re-hirtliH—in human, animal, or plant forms— 
alternated wiMi lives in the heavens or hells, the 
soul must pass. The Hindu doctrine of the Four 
Ages is connected wit)i eschatology. The Four 
Ages tretd, dvdpara, and kali, each with 

its dawn and twiligiit periods -form a mahdyuga 
of 12,000 years, each of which is equivalent to 
human years, tlius resulting in a period of 4,320,000 
years. A hundred such periods form a kalpa. At 
tin; close of the Kali age, or more usually now at 
the close of the final kali of a kalpa, there is an 
apparent, destruction of the world by fire and 
flood. The gods are absorbed by Brahma, along 
with their heaven and all good persons in it. Then 
follows the age-long sleep of Brahma (equal to the 
length of a kalpa), after whicli he re-creates the 
world. The process of transmigration begins anew, 
and all are re-horn in liiglier or lower forms, to re¬ 
new their cosmic existence, save those who desire 
final and absolute absorption in the Supreme 
(see SBE vii. 77 f. ; xxv. pp. Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii ; 
xxxiv. 212 ; Hopkins, op. cit. 419 f. ; Barth, Rel. 
of India, 1882, p. 93; AOKS OF THE WORLD 
[Indian]). 

7 . Buddhist.—In Buddhism the idea of karma 
afl'orded an automatic principle of iudgment, 
wlierehy the iierson after death entered upon an 
existence, higher or lower, according to his actions. 
At death, the force resulting from actions combined 
with clinging to existence causes creation of the five 
skandhas, or constituent elements of being. This 
is so swift that there is hardly any break in the 
continuity of personality, which is thus re-created 
in one of the six states—gods, men, asuras, animals, 
plants, ])retas, or inhabitants of one of the hells. 
The shortest term of punishment in a hell is 500 
years, but one may rise from that to life in a higher 
state, while a life in heaven may be succeeded by a 
life on earth or in one of the hefis. But already in 
early Buddliism w^e find the idea—taken over from 
llrafimanism—tliat the warders of hell drag the 
wicked before Yama, who condemns them to one 
of the hells (Monier-Williams, Buddhism, 1889, 
p. 114 f.). But it is in Northern Buddhism that 
this idea is more particularly developed. Here 
there is the conception of a iudgment of the soul 
after death in the courts of the ten judges of the 
dead, one of whom is Yenlo (Yama). He judges 
with strict impartiality, and also fixes the hour of 
dissolution. 

After the deceased is clad in the black garment of sms, or in 
the shilling garment of ffood deeds, the latter are weadied 
against evil in a balance. If the sins exceed, piinishinent fol¬ 
lows ; if good deeds, reward. Scenes of the judgment and of 
punishments are painted on the walls of temples, depicted in 
books, or formed with clay figures. The judgment-halls are 
arranged like earthly tribunals. There is also a belief in a 
bridge over which souls pass ; the good cross it easily, but the 
wicked fall from it to torments. Souls are subject to re-birth 
after existence in heaven or hell, this also being fixed by the 
judges. This conception of judgment is also found among the 
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Taoists (Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, passim; As. Joum. 
xxxi. [1840] 'Z09f.; Legge, Bel. of China, 1880, p. 119 f. ; deClroot, 
Actes du Cmi^. Intern, des Orient., sect, iv, [1886] 97 f.). 

The Buddhist conception of kalpas has already 
been discussed (Agks OF THE World [Buddhist]). 
Each great kalpa ends with the de.struction of 
the present universe—by water, lire, or wind. 
Creatures do not perish with the universe. Most 
of them are re-born in higher spheres, which can¬ 
not be destroyed. Otliers still in hell are re-born 
in the hell of some universe, the time for the 
destruction of which has not yet come. 

8 . Parsi.—Soiee of the various elements of the 
eschatology of the and other later docu¬ 

ments are already found in the Arrsta, but it is 
quite unceitain how far all are primitive, and it 
is more (ban likel}' that the eailier belief was tme 
in mere continuance of the soul. Aftm' ch'ath the 
soul hovered near the body for three days ami 
nights—if righteous, assiste<l by Srdsh ayainst 
demons; but if evil, tormented by evil angids. 
Then, according to its condition, it .stai ted for the 
()ther-w'orld with an escort of ^ood or evil being-^. 
Now' the Chinvat bridge was la'ached. Hen? th<‘ 
righteous met a beautiful virgin the sum of Ids 
good deeds—who conducted him to I’aradi.se, wIick^ 
he w’as introduced to Ahura, weh'omed by Vohu- 
mano, and given heavenly raiment ami a goldtm 
throne {SBE iv. 373 f.); and (according to later 
belief) the wi(d<('d met an ugly hag—embodying 
his evil (hM'ds—who led him to Indl, ‘the ob'-^cuie 
worhl ’ {SBE iv. 21!), xviii. [Ih'ifisfdn-i Diiiik, 
XXV. 5]). A w'eighing of the deeds of men at the 
bridge in the balance of Ba^linh Ba/ista, or a dtad- 
sion liy three judges—Mithra, Kaslim7, and Srush 
—is s])oken of in later dociinumts. 'I'hose whose 
good deeds balanced their evil deeds were kept in 
iramestakA.n, a kind of interme<liate state {.SEE 
xxiv. IS; Jhiok of Arda Vlr(~(f[e(\. Ilaugand W'e^t, 
Bombay, 1S72], v., vi. 9f.).^ The bridge extended 
over hell and hsl to Paradise. For the souls of the 
righteous it w idened, but for the wicked it narrowed 
to tlu‘ breadth of a tliread or a razor-edge, and 
they fell oil'or were cast into hell {SEE iv. 210) 

Here wo may glance at the Iranian theory of the 
world-ages, cacli of four periods of 3000 years. 
Towards the beginning of the hnal 3u00 Zara- 
thiishtra is born. Towards the beginning of the 
si'cond millennium of tliis period, evils increase, 
there are signs in h(‘aven and earth, ami now 
llhshetar is born. Keligion is restored, and he 
lu'ings Itack the creatures to their proper state. 
l\nvai-ds tlie beginning of the hnal millennium 
Husli(Har-ma!i is l)oin, Tn his time creatuies 
become more [)rogi <!.>.si v e and men do not die. But 
now evils again increase. The serpent Azhi-Dahflk, 
conlined in Mt. Demavend by Fretun, breaks 
forth, but is destroyed l>y Sfim ; and at the close of 
the [leriod Sd.^hyans, the Persian Messiah, ‘ who 
makes the evil spirit inijiotent and causes the 
resurrection and future existemee,’ is born [Bahman 
Ynst, lii. 1 tr. ; Bujidahi^, xi. 6 f. ; Dinkart, vii, 9 f.; 
for the chronology, see West, SEE, v. Introd. Ivf.). 
Now begins the m;w' order of things. All mankind, 
beginrdng with (bTydmart, follow'ed by MAshya 
and MAsliydi, are raised from the dead (cf. 1 Co 
15^, and Vita Ad(ui et Erae, 42; Apoc. Mosis, 1.3“** 
[Adam is Orst raised, then his de.sceiidants]). Then 
follow's the great assembly, in w’hich each sees his 
good and evil dee<ls. The righteous are set apart 
from the w icked ; the former are taken to heaven, 
and the latter cast back to hell for ‘the punish¬ 
ment of the three nights’—their final punishment. 
Fire now melts the earth and remains like a river. 

1 This state appears to have two parts, one for the not q%dte 
rifrhteous, and one for the not wholly sinful (Ddf. DUilk, xxiv. 
6 , xxxiii. 2). But souls of some sinners are often said to remain 
in hell ‘ till the resurrection ’—perhaps irnplyinff that others are 
released from it. Or a specified time in hell is mentioned 
(SBE iv. 871, 81, 82, 135X 


All must pass through it, hut to the righteous it is 
like w'arrn milk, to the wdeked like molten metal. 
Ahrinian and his hosts are defeated by Ahura and 
his angels, and perish in the conllagration (cf. 
iSBE xxiii. 30(3 f.). Now all come together; rela¬ 
tions recognize each other ; men have tlie ago of 40 
years and children of 15 years. All are now im- 
morlal and clad in spiritual bodies, and awaids are 
ai)portiuned accordiim to merit. Hell becomes 
pure, arul is brought iiack for the eiilargtuuent of 
the world. The earth is renew'ed and made im¬ 
mortal and extends to heaven [Bund. xxx. ; J)ink. 
ix. ; iJinik, x\x\\. U). 'Fhe anticijuited 

joys botii of heaven ami of tin; renewed woild are 
of’a highly spiritual character (Soderblom, J.(i Vie 
future d'aprt^s le ninziteisnie, Paris, 1901, [ip. 
128, 209 ; for the Yima legend, see EBE i. 208). 

9 . Muhammadan.—Muhammadan is based ui>on 
.Jewish and (’hiistian (and possibly Parsi) esciiat- 
ology, tliough there are some important dillerenees. 
After death all |)ersons are visiteil in the grave by 
two angels, who examine tluun as to their faitli. 
If the answer is satislaetoiy, the dead sleep on in 
peat'O ; otherwise, they are struck with a hamimir 
and the caith [uessctl down u[)on them. 

There i.s a g-cneral belief lluit hefoie tlie jutlufinent the faithful 
(lead are in a htate of repose, Tlu'V are said to al- liar- 

znkh. They dwell in or near tht' grave*, hut the wieki'd are 
tormented there or in a foul dungeon {SUE vi. p. Ivix, Sale, 
Korun, Brel Discuss. § iv. ; Huglics, 1)1, Is'.C"), s.v. ‘ Barzakh’). 

Many womh'i fill signs jirecede the laist Day or 
the Day of Judgment {i/((uin ad-diu ; cf. us-Sa a, 
‘the Hour’), tlie time of whieli is known only to 
(lod. 'I'lic Mabdi will establisli a reign of right¬ 
eousness; ad-DajjAl, or Antichrist, will a]q»eai 
and he slain by .Jt'sus, who will bi.'come a Muliaui- 
madan; Cog arul Magog will be relea.sed. . . . 
Then tlie angel DrAfil will souml the truiujtet, 
w liieh will he* followed by frightful eoiiv ul->i(»ns in 
Nature. At the second blast all creatiir'cs w ill ilie. 
At the third the resurrection will take place, arul 
all will ri.se to give an aecouiitof tliemsidvus out of 
tlu? hook of their deeiis. (3od is set on Ills tliiono 
with His angels. 'The recording angels who follow' 
men all through life witness against tluun, and the 
works of men are weiglu'd in a balance. The 
judgment lasts 1090 or 50,000 years. All must now 
cross tiie biidge as-Siiat, wliicli passes over hell to 
Paradise, and is tiiier tlian a hair and sharper than 
the edge of a sword. The righteous cross iL easily, 
but the wi(‘ked fall or are thrown from it to bell. 
Ikirth and heaven are changed. 

The righteous pass to the Hi'wn regiona of I’aradisp, the 

'usual jo\H of which, as described m passages of the Ou'ran 
(dating, curiously emuigh, from Muhammad's monogamous 
f>eriod), are such as vvould a|ipc;il to people living in a desert 
reguui, and are often dire, t Lranscripts of old pagan verses 
(Jacot), .AUarab. Urdnincnlelien-, 1897, p. 1U7 f.). They are often 
Hpintualued by MuhammadatiH, while in the (^u'ran itself more 
-.jiiritual joys are set forth (xni. 20-24). Many also regarded 
the torments of the seven regions of hell as purgatorial, at least 
for sinful believers and perhaps for all (.Macdonald, Develop¬ 
ment of Muslim Theol., 190.2, 1.20; Bukhari, .^u/o/i, viii. 170). 

Some hold that heaven and hell did not come into existence 
until the Judgment, and Jahm ihn Safwan taught that l)oth 
would finally pass away and God would remain alone (Mac¬ 
donald, l'{8). Many deny that men are judged bv their works, 
and the corporeal resurrection is also often set aside. 

10 . Hebrew and later Jewish.—(u) Not till a 
cornparutivcly late period of Hebrew history is 
there any idea of a retributive judgment at any 
period alter death.^ The soul passes to Sheol, but 
‘death is it.^^elf a final judgment; for it removes 
man from the s^iiiere where Jehovah’s grace and 
jiulgment are known ’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 1897, p. 64). Ketribiition is limited to this 
life, and eschatology is almost invariably connected 
with the development of history ; its subject is the 

1 While the general Bab. view of the after-life seeing to have 
regarded it as unconnected with morality, it has heeo thought 
that some traces of a retribution-doctrine and of a judgment of 
the dead may be found, e.g. in the poem of the Descent of I^tar 
(see Jereraias, Bab. Conception of Heaven and Hell, 1902 
p. 49). 
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nation. Many of the elements of later Jewish 
eschatology are already fonml in the prophetic 
books, even in the earliest, although some of the 
passages in Amos, Hosea, Micah, etc., relating to 
t)je Messianic Kingdom are later internolations. 
Jahweh ap[)ears in judgment upon Israel and also 
the nations, though this judgment is less a process 
of investigation than actual vengeance. Tlie lime 
of judgment, jireluded by or including various 
wo(^s, is summed up com})rehensively as ‘the Day 
of Jaliweh ’ (see below), the day of Jahweh’s vindi¬ 
cation against the sinful nation. He punishes it 
or the wicked in it with the scourge of the (ientilcs 
and with captivity ; but, as in Zephaniahand later 
prophets, there is a wider retribution. 'Fhe (ientilcs, 
Homelimes conceived as His instruments in {uinish- 
ing 1 srael (Hab D‘), are themselves punished because 
of their mad pride and idolatry (cf. Is 14). Famine 
and pestilence and the sword lay the rieojile waste. 
The wicked, wind,her of Israel or of the nations, 
are objects of Jahweb’s fury ; they flee before 
Him and are destroyed (Am 3'g Is H ‘“2 ID 13“ 17'*^ 
Zciph 1 “'*, ISah D). Nature itself is con¬ 
vulsed at His jiresence—sun, moon, and stars are 
darkened ; the heavens are shaken or rolled to¬ 
gether ; mountains and hills are scattered; the; 
earth is burned or destroyed by water, or shakmi, 
removed, or dissolved (Amt)''', Z(‘ph 1 -^- Nab b"-, 
Hag Hab 3''^-, Is 24. 34^<*, F/k 

38'''). 

This ronregtion of Nuttiro ronvutsed at .taliuch’s a[)peatin) 4 ’ is 
corinecLcd with t)ie id'ja Oiat, behind th^* ;:riar. phenuiiH na of 
Nalure—eai t Ixpiakt'. fire, lloo'l, .storm, ht;!ilmni'- are 11 is poN'.er 
and presene.e. Tlu'si* are mamfi'Htations of Him (IN 18'*, Hab 8, 

.'d' ). This idea is rooted in tlie old Nature ndigion, vlorii 
had its storm-, tlmnder-, and earLhquake-i;uds, or personified 
these phenomena thomselvea. 

An Jidditional historical f(‘atun^ in the midst 
of eschatological ideas is that of the Captivity as 
a punishment or part of th(.‘ judgment. Jahweli’s 
controversy with His people is that because of 
(heir neglect of Him they must Ik- nunished, while 
through ituiiishinent, even that oi captivity, lies 
the way to restoration and the establishment of 
His will in tlui heaits of a regenmate nation. 
I’unishmont is the means of reformation for Isra<d, 
as w’cll as for the nations (Hos 0 . 14, Jer 24"^ 

3D''^*)- Dr, more geneially, through all tho.se woes 
which are the expn'ssioii of His judgment He is 
preserving a faithful remnant who survive because 
of their faithfulness (Mic 7^^, Am 3'- 5*^ Is 4*^* 
013 ipif. 2713 7eph 2 ^ 3’'''g Hab 2-*), or 

wdio are the nucleus round which gathers the re¬ 
formed and rejientant nation (cf. the repentance of 
the nation in Hos 2'“* 6 “* 13’^). d’hey are. 

restored to (he land, or they remain in it because 
the destruction of the kingdom would not agree 
with the accomjilishment of the Divine j)urj>ose 
(Isaiah), Now begins the reign of [leace and safety 
on earth, 'riironghout, Jahweh is n^garded as the 
Didiverer, and it is He or the manifestation of His 
glory (Is 4®) that continues to dwell under the new' 
coiKiitions among His jK'ople as Kuler and Judge, 
and to be their ‘eveilasting light’ (Is 2-^* 4'^- 40^ 
bO''', Zeph 3'"'g Zee 2“) ; He reigns in Jerusalem 
(Is 24“'' bo^^'). But in some prophecies Jahweh sets 
over the restored peojile an ideal w'arrior—or priest- 
king, senii-Divine (cf. FA GihbOr, ‘Mighty (iod,’ 
Is 9''), or endowed with the Divine spirit (Is ID), or 
of David’s line, to sit on the throne of David and 
to execute justice. Under him (or perhaps under 
a line of such kings) the righteous nation wdll 
dwell in peace, and his whole delight w ill be in the 
fear of the Lord (Is 9^' « 11“* 32\ Jer 23^^- 33'^ Mic 

6 ^ Zee b''^' 9®^*; ef. Ps 110). This king is the 
‘ Messiah’ or ‘anointed one’ of later Judaism. 

In li 42 to f)3 passim, we find the servant who suffers, not for 
his own sins but for the sins of others, who dies and is then 
hiirhly exalted. He is the deliverer of Israel, as well as the 
light and teacher of the nations. By him an ideal Israel, or the 


rif^hteous remnant, or even an individual (as in 6'Zi3-f)y) may be 
intended. But, thou^di the pansages have a close bearinir on 
CbriHt’H Messianic work, they were not certainly reijarded bv 
the Jews as Messianic before the tune of our Lord In the 
Talmud the Suffermjf Servant is sometimes regarded as 
equivalent to Messiah sufTenm^ with His people; and Justin 
{Inal. With Trypho,r>H, bu) makes his Jewish mlerloculor aecept 
the doctrine ot (be SiitTeriiiy: Messiah. But this does not point 
to a jjeneral Jewish belief, nor is there any trace of the latter in 
the Hospels. 

Zion w ill now be re-built and become the spiritual 
metropolis of the earth, an immovable city and a 
quiet babitation, established on the top of the 
mountains ; and to it shall all nations flow (Is 2 * 4 '' 
33“« 40. br)'«. Mic 4“g Jm- 30‘«, Zee 2, p:zk 40“-). 
Nature will be changed ; there wdll be new heavens 
and new earth (jierbaps a lati;r conception) ; the 
moon w’ill shine as the sun, and the sun’s light 
will be iiicrcas(‘d seveiHidd. There will be abund¬ 
ance of waters and of provender for flocks and 
herds. 'riics(g as well as men, will multiply ex- 
ciMslnigly, and theie will be marvellous feitility 
and inciease 111 c<*ni and wine. The desolate land 
will become- Iik(‘ Hie gardmi of P7dcn (Am O’"', Is 

.g(V-.K. ;p-p. 7 (3gl7 po OlHf.^ /ee gn 34 U. 27 

gg'.'f Aceoi'diug to P>zk 47“‘, a rivtu' will flow 

tiom the temple. It will be full of lisb, and on its 
banks will stand tr(*cs with unfading leaves and 
continuous fruit-tI k* leaves used for mediidiie, the 
fruit for lood (cl. Ps 4t)k Kev 22 “ Further, the 
wih> - t, animals will live at jicace with each other, 
and a litth* child shall lead them’ ; or there W'ill 
be* no more any evil b(*asts (Hos 2 '^^, Is 1 D“ dS'' 65'*®, 
li/k 3t“'’). All human ills will be done away ; the 
lame will walk, the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the 
blind see; and there will be no more weeping, 
sorrow, or sighing (Is 30“' 35"“, P'.zk 34'®). The 
ransomed will obtain joy and gladness ; the mem- 
beis of the restor(*d nation will be given a new 
heart and spirit, they will no more do ini([uity, the 
law' will be written in their hearts, and all will 
know the J.ord (Is 35“', Fzk 36"®, Zeph 3'", Jer 3D'“ 

‘ the new covenant ’). 

While the picture of the happy future on earth is now more 
sensuous, now more spiritual, there is no doubt that it is larj.;ely 
(Icsonbed in terms of the mythical Eden and the past (iolden 
At;e, accordin^c to a principle which emerK'es more clearly in 
later Apoc,al> plic- that of renewal, or of reHtorinjf the present 
state to its former coiulUion (cf. § 15 , and Ep. Barn. ti3 
TToio) Tci fcrxaTa <«? ra npuira). (1) Eeace among aniinals, no 
ravenous beast, the ('hild(-Adam) leading them; cf. Is 
K/.k 34'^'> with Gn (2) Desert and waste become beautiful 

and fertile; cf. Is Am 9^3 with Gn Ezk 3D-(3) 

Abundance without labour; cf. Gn 3^ (4) The waters and 

the trees ; cf. Ezk 47 D-, Ps 40^f- with On 2'3f-. (5) The new stole 
is on a mounlain, in accordance with the idea that Paradise wat> 
on a mountain; cf. Is'2- IP' with Ezk 2814^ tin (where the 
presence of a rivu'r suiruests a height). Is 14i3.14 (the north and 
lic.'iven are the same, cf. Ezk D) Tins mountain is now to be 
Mt. Zion (Is 35*'^, Ps 48-).! (C)There is to be no bodily defect or 

sorrow (Is 3r>3‘ ) or war (Is 2-^ 11'-*, Mic 4^-, Zee 93- lo, Jer 2ii^- 6), 
but everv wbeie hap]nness and contentment (Iswhile 
.Tahwch will be present anioriL'^ men—all features of the past 
(bdden Age. (See (Junkel, Srhnp/ung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1895; Oesterley, Erol. of Mess. Idea, Jyondon, 1908, jvp. 133 f., 
2.32 f. ; Volz, Jnd. Kschat., Tiiliingen, 190:-!, p. 296 f.) These ideas 
of future earthly bliss correspond also wilb the picture of Other- 
world bliss as coiK'eived in later Judaism and in Ghrisliaiuty. 
They suggest, in effect, lu-aven on earth ; hence they could be 
directly transferred to the picture of the heavenly Paradise 
seen in Jewish and Christian visions. 

Throughout these pi()})liecie 8 the blessings of the 
future are on this earth and for the righteous 
remnant of Israel—( lie living in whom the nation 
liiids its true immortality, a future rather than the 
pre.sent generation. But it is obvious that, since 
the state of the dead in Slieol was a dreary one, 
the question must have pressed for solution—Art 
the righteous dead to have no share in the future 
joy? Hence the gradual emergence of the belief 
that tliey would rise to share in this earthly 
felicity. This satislied, to some extent, the grow¬ 
ing and passionate desire for conmuinioii with God 
after death. ^Vhat had been already used as a 

I Cf. Bab. myth of the mountain of the gods in the north 
(Hoinmel, Die Insfl der Seltgen in Mythus u. Sage der Voruit, 
Munich, 1091, p. S6 f.X 
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daring raetAphor to describe the restoration o 
Israel (Hos 6 '^, Ezk 37) now, possibly under Per 
sian influences (though it is not absolutely neces 
sary to assert those), became a vital doctrine, 
stated for the first time in Is 26**. Thus, after th 
judgment was accomplished, the righteous remnant 
or the purified nation along with the righteou 
dead, would form the Kingdom of God in th 
renewed earth, of which a renewed Jerusalen 
would be the spiritual centre. 

When the restoration was completed, and when 
these blessings seemed as far off as ever, the 
prophets still spoke of a time of judgment as 
imminent, in which the nations and the wicked 
would be destroyed. According to Ilaggai, it 
would be a day of destruction for the heathen, 
followed ])y the estahlishment of the Messianic 
king {'2^^’ In Joel there is the first appearance 

of an a(;tual scene of judgment, preceded by signs 
in the heavens. The nations are assemhled in the 
Valley of Jelioshaphat, judged, and destroyed ; but 
Israel, already purified and restore<l, now enjoys 
peace and blessing. In Malacdii {3‘^-), Jahweh will 
come, jireceded by Elijah (an idea {)erhMpssuggested 
by the story in 2 K 2 ) * or Ilis messenger, to judge 
and destroy the wicked, to recognize those wlio 
had trusted in Him, and to dwell in .Jerusalem. 
Out of this conception of a judgment still in the 
future arises the later eschatology, whicli, how¬ 
ever, made use of all the elements of the earlier, 
as detailed above. 

Thus in Danitd, following the vision of the four 
beasts ( = the world-powers of Ihibylon, Me<lia, 
Persia, and Greece), there is a judgment scene. 
The Ancieyt of Days sits wdth His hosts, and the 
books are opened. Dominion is taken from the 
beasts, and the fourth beast is slain. Now begins 
an eternal kingdom on earth possessed by the 
saints (regenerate Israel), tyjiified by ‘a Son of 
Man ’ or a human being, to whom all nations are 
subject (7*^'). But, according to anotlier j)icture, 
there is a period of great troulile, in which Michael 
delivers Israel, or every one whose name is w ritten 
in tlie book. There is also a resurrection, of some 
of the righteous to everlasting life, and of some of 
the wicked to everlasting sliame and contempt 
(probably in (iehenna)—the latter an entiicly new 
conception ( 12 ^). 

Occasional roferences to the blessed future on earth occur in 
the Apo( r\phal books. God will arise to jud^je and d.’Stroy 
the heathen and unrig:htcous (Sir Israel is delivered 

and the gathering of the dispersed follows (36*1 fjO, cf. Gar 3'U 
436 37 559 ^ 2 Mac 1^ 2*^ 7^7^ cf. 1 Mac and the kingdom 
endures for ever. In Tohit IS**" the peopie are scourged and 
then brought out of all lands. Jerusalem is restored m hi'auty, 
and the nations bring gifts and serve Go<l (13^7. The 

resurrection of the just only is taught in 2 Mac, in a somewdiat 
material fashion (7**-** 23 i‘24-f 1446). |jut it is uncertain 

whether they are raised up to the future kingdom on earth, 
though 724 as well as the date 0 / the book seems to support this 
view. 

(d) A doctrine of future retribution emerged 
gradually in Ihdirew tbuiiglit. It is adumbrated 
in Iks 49‘^' 73*'^-, and more clearly in Is 24**- 

(4tb cent. ?), .50'* (1024 ^ 13^0 eent. ?), and in Dn I 2 k 
Besides retribution in this life, the wicked are 
punished in the other world according to 2 Mac 0"® 
7»^'- In \V isdom the wucked are jiunislied after 
death (4**^-) and judged by the righteous dead. 
These ideas ajipear more definitely in Apocalyptic 
literature. 

(c) Tht Day of Jahweh. —In its earliest concep¬ 
tion the Day of Jahweh mu.st have meant a 
mythical manifestation of Jaliw’eh in the majesty 
of terrible natural phenomena conquering liostile 
evil powers. The wiujle conception is based on 
mythical ideas, and to the end the Day was 
regarded as accompanied with dreadful convulsions 

1 Cf. Sir 48*0, Sib. Or. ii. 187 f., Mk 9*1 etc. ; see also § 8, 
whore it is shown that two prophets precede the Persian 
868 h vans. 


in Nature out of which a new order w'as evolved.* 
This primitive view' gave place to another nopiilar 
idea. The Day would be one in wdiich .'ahw'eh 
would judge and destroy Israel’s enemies, wdio 
now' (and also in the ITophets) take the place of 
the hostile evil pow'ers. It would be a day of 
battle like the ‘day of Midian’ (Is 9^; for the 
corresponding Arab idiom, see W. K, Smith, 
Prophets, 398). There was no ethical element 
here ; Israel was to be avenged because of her de¬ 
votion to outw'ard ritual. Jahweh would manifest 
Himself in light (Am 5*^); there would be abund¬ 
ance in the land and festival gladiie.ss (5'“^* *‘^). 
There W'ould be a renewal of the conditions of the 
Golden Age. To this conception Amos, followed 
by other prophets, gives a direct denial. Israel 
mn.st also be judged and sutler in the Day of 
Jahweli, a day ot darkiies.s, sorrow, and fear, 
because she has neglected the ethical side of His 
religion (5*®^‘). The unrighteous nations hostile to 
Israel, and regarded often as the instruments of 
Israel’s punishment, would also sutler, but mainly 
Israel (3^). Thus J ah web’s character as a righteous 
God w'ould be vindicated. If the passages in Amos 
and Hosea referring to a restoration following 
u|)on these judgments be later interpolations, then 
they, like Micali, regard the Day as one issuing in 
nothing but doom. But this idea soon gave ])lace 
to another. The nation piiritiod, or a righteous 
remnant, and in some cases the heathen nations 
also, would find the Day ultimately issue in bless¬ 
ing. Here the pro]>hets in part take over the 
})opular view of the (ioldeii Age issuing out of the 
manifestation of Jahweh in the convulsions of 
Nature, but at the same time they sjiiritiialize it, 
and limit this bliss to tho.se who survive because of 
lieir righteousness. J’he restoration is to be not 
)n a natural but on a lighteous foundation. 

This Is more particularly seen in Nahum and Habakkuk, in 
hoin a conception of the Day is found which somewhat 
•esembles the popular one in form, but differs froin it in essence. 
Uidah IS now regarded as alrea^ly righteous (Nah 1*'', Hah D), 
,nd the Day of Jahweh is His terrible vengeance against her 
wicked toes. Thus His righteousness and that of Judah are 
indicated. 

In Jeremiah and Ezekiel the relation of the 
ndividual to ,Jahweh is emphasized (Jer 9-’* 31^- 
Kzk 14*“^' Hmiee wdth tliem the Day of 

Jahweh was less a manifestation of His judgment 
>11 the nation than on the individuals comoosing 
t, and it issued in the restoiation of ngliteous 
iidividuals (Jer 3*^'- 24’ Ezk fi®'- 7*« ID* 

14131 . 3<)2»f.). q’he nations as such also share in 

he judgment (Jer 2r)‘'^*- 46 11'.). The relation of the 
nations who survive the judgment to the blissful 
Kingdom is diJl'ereiitly viewed in these I’ropliets, 
and their difl'ering views were reproduced in later 
works. 

According to Jeremiah, the nations participate in the King¬ 
dom (3*7 41.2 12 *® 16**^)- a view which is followed by other 
)rophet8 (Mic 4**", Zee 2**), for some of whom the idea of a 
)ay of .Fahweh hardly exists, its place heing taken by that of 
srael as the means of the world’s restoration (cf. Is 4ri‘4 411221. 

;2 4 [post-exilic] 192 if., cf. Ps 22277- yy) j,j Malachi, where 
,he same hope is found, there is a Day of Jahweh. According 
,0 E/.ekiel, while the righteous reimiaut will be restored, the 
latioris will be utterly destroyed in the Day of Jahweh’g 
ciigeance (21267- 25 ff. 35 ; cf. 38. 39). Thig view has already 
^een found in Nahum and Habakkuk. It is found also in 
ther prophets, who look forward after the Return to a 
estruction of the nations (Is 34, Hag 12 26^- 20f.^ Zee 1*^*-) 
irevious to the establishment of the new era. Or the nations 
ir such of them as survive the Day will become servants of 
srael (Zee 2** 820f-, Dn 7*-*, and see above). In Ezk 38. 39 
osts coming from the north, Gog from the land of Magog, 
.gainst restored Israel, are utterly destroyed (cf. Zee 14**-)— 

,n idea destined to play an important part in later eschatology, 
ewish and Christian (see IJousset, Rel. des Judentuint, 
3erlin, 1903, p. 206 f.. Antichrist, 1896, p 128 f.). 

The idea of the Day as an actual judgment-scene 
r assize is found in J1 3*“-, when the heathen are 
assembled in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where 
* See Gunkel, Zum religiontgetch. Veritdndnis des Neuen 
Te$t.^, Gottingem 1910, p. 22 ; Gressmann, Der Ursprung der 
isruelitisch-jud. Eschat., Gottingen, 1906. 
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Jahweh sits to jud^^e them, after the restoration 
of His people to whom they have been hostile and 
who are now penitent. The nations are destroyed. 
A world-jud^nnent is already sii^^^msted in Zeph 
12 . s. 18 ; 18 ^ 34 ^ Hag and it reappears 

in Daniel. 

Various names for the Day of Jahweh in the OT are ‘the 
Day ' (tiizk 71”), ‘ that Day ’ (Is ‘ the time ’ or ‘ that time ’ 

(Kzk 71-1, Jer 1), ‘ the Great I )ay ’ (Jl ‘211, Zej»h 11**), * the Da_\ of 
wrath’ (Zeph cf. llo 2'^); cf. ‘ the Great Day of His wrath’ 
(Kev 617). In Apocryphal and Apocalyj'tic literature the 
phrase wliich refers io the time of judj^-metit, either before or 
after the M^'ssianic Kinjidom, varies, hut it covers idoas similar 
to those already found in the Prophets—‘ the Day of Judj^ment' 
{Enoch, Seer, of En. 8hi, 4 Ezr 7iiii, Apoc. liar. 60^, Teat. xii. 
Pair. [Levi Jth 1G17, Jub. lOG 22-1), ‘the Day of the Great 
Jiidifment’ {Jub. ‘J.'lH, Seer, of En. 50i). Other title.s are ‘ the 
Day of the Great Consummation,’ ‘the Day of tribulation, 
darkness, or slaughter,’ ‘ that Great Day ’ (see Charles, note to 
En. 4Ci'^, p. 125 f.); ‘the Day of the Great Condemnation' 
(Jub. 51”), ‘the Day of the Lord’s judgment’ (/'«. Sol. 1513), 
‘the Day of the Wrath of Judg-ment’ {Jub. ‘2430), ‘ the Dav of 
turbulence and execration and indignation and anger’ (,)tU). 
3610), ‘the Day of the Mighty One’ (Apoc. liar. 55«), ‘the 
Corihummation of the times’ or ‘of the ages and the beginning 
of the Dav of Judgment ’ (Apoc. liar. 13 ^ oo^, cf. ‘2111, also 2.1' 
‘My redemption =l)ay of Judgment] has drawn nigh,'cf. Lk 
21‘^, 1 1* 4'), ‘the Visitation’ (Ass. J/os. lH), ‘the Day of the 
Ordinances,' or ‘ the Day of the Ordinance of the Lord in the 
righteous judgment of God’ (Tr.st. xii. J'atr. (Levi J”]). Some¬ 
times God, occasionally Messiah (En. 62^ 65)-’^), acts a.s judge 
In the iST the phrase passes o\er to our Lord’s Parousia with 
which is joined the Judgment, and it appears in the foriiiH ‘ the 
Day of the Lord Jesus' (1 Co 6^, 2 Co I^), ‘the Day of .fesus 
Christ,’ ‘the Day of Christ’ or 'of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Ph 1« 2i«, 2 Th 22, 1 Co 1^), ‘the Day of the Lord’(l Th 
2 P 310). ' the Day ’ or ‘ that Day’ (1 Co 3i3, 2 Ti Ii2 ^ 4«, 2 Th 
110), ‘ ^,e Day of Judgment’ (.’Vlt lOi^ ll^ii, 2 P 37, 1 Jn 4i7), 
‘the Great Day of God ’ or ‘of his Wrath’ (ftev KiG Cl"); cf. 
Lk 1724 ‘80 shall the Son of Man be in his Day,’ and St. Paul’s 
pregnant jihrase, ‘the Day of Wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of Goil ’ (Uo '2S>). 

{d) Aporahjpt 'ir e.schai(>lv(jy .—In approachin*^^ t)ie 
period of Apocalyptic literature, it must be borne 
in mind that, wiiile its roots are fixed in and 
nourished by OT prophecy (w here also Apocalyptic 
ideas are not unKnown, e.r/. Ezk 37 fh., Zee 1 fb ; 
cf. also Dn.), its anticipations are of a much more 
detailed character, and announce coinin'^ events in 
a foimal manner. It also occupied a diflerent 
standpoint from that of the orthodox IMmrisaic 
schools. This litci ature was of a popular character, 
and did much to (piicken that belief in the Messiali 
and the comin^^ of the Kini^dom, as well as the 
individual hope of the future, which were so 
characteristic of the p(;o[)le’s thoughts in Christ’s 
time. Moreover, it can hardly be doubted that 
He and those who wrote of Him were familiar, if 
not with that literature, at least with the popular 
views to wliich it had given birth. This raises a 
strong presumjition that the e.schatology which He 
taught or wliic:h was attributed to Him followed 
tlie lines of current ideas, hut, as will be seen, 
with ini()ortant (liH'crences. 

(i.) In Ajiocalyptic writings the coming of 
Messiali, or the advent of the new order, often 
inaugurated by Cod Himself, or the tiiial judg¬ 
ment, is precLshal by terrors and sorrows (the 
‘ Messianic woes’) and by friglitful convulsions in 
■Nature. God or Messiah destroys tlie enemies of 
Israel, and spiritual foes—Heliar, demons, evil 
angels—are also destroyed. Meanwhile, tlirough 
all these horrors, the true Israel is concealed (cf. 
Is 26'“^^ 9 h^ Ass. Mos. 10). Then follows 

the eternal or temporal Kingdom on earth, the 
somewhat sensuous description of which—great 
fruitfulness, eating and drinking, begetting 
numerous children—together with more spiritual 
ideas—the absence of sin, the nearness of God to 
His people—reproduces the thought of the Prophets. 
While in some writings Messiali has no place 
(certain sections of £noc/i and Apoc. Bar., 

Mos., Secrets of Enoch), in others he is introduced 
mechanically, but in others again he has a most 
important place {Test. xii. Patr., En. 31 fi.,Ps,Sol., 
4 Ezra, sections of Apoc. Bar.), and, aa in En. 37 n.. 


he acts as Judge. Tlie destruction of Israel’s 
enemies easily passes over into the thought of a 
Last Judgment of Lsraol and the actions^already 
adumbrated in the Prophets ; and this, in necessary 
association with ideas of Uesurrection, is a dominat¬ 
ing conception of Jewish eschatology. Prominent, 
too, in some writings is the thouglit of future and 
final bliss or torment in the (Jther-vvorld. 

The Apocalyptic w ritings show three well-defined 
notions uf the future : ( 1 ) (mntiriuing the prophetic 
conception, there is judgment foBowed by the 
estabfisliment of a hlis.sfiil Kingdom on earth or on 
a renewed earth {En. 1-36. 37-70 [new heaven and 
earth], 83-90; Sib. Or. iii, 194 f. ; 7'est. xii. Pair.)-, 
( 2 ) the Kingdom is temporary, and at its close 
Judgment begins, followed by the dawn of the 
eternal world {Kn. 91 f., Apoc. Bar. [various see- 
tion.sj, Secrets of Enoch, 4 Ezr., and possiblyP.y. Sol., 
Jub., yl. 9 .s‘. J/o,v.) ; (3) no Kingdom on earth, but an 
imminent future Kingdom in the Other-world. 

(t) Th^ eternal eatthhj Kuoidnm.— h\ Enoch 1-36 (c. 170 B.c. 
(80 Chat les, c-'i Hook uf Eiowh , ] ^!^3, p 26]) there iw a preliminary 
judKiuent. Azazi'l and the .>niseis who lusted after women are 
set 111 the place of daikuess (10^*) until the judj^ment. Dis¬ 
obedient stars are conlincd in a w.aste place o^ er an ab\ ss of fire. 
Sinners have a place apait in Slieol till Die judj^ment. The con¬ 
summation and jud^Mnent are accompamod by sbakinjf of the 
niountams and rending of the earth. God appears with ten 
thoiiHands of His holy oru’<^, and executes judgment on Mt. 
Sinai (< ' 1). Azazel anci the angels are cast into an abyss of 
fire, alt ng with all others wlm are condemned, including the 
wu ked m SIicol (H)*’ 13. 21 lf 27-’). The righteou.s dead are raised 
and, with the righteous who are alive, dwell in peace on earth, 
winch will be full of desirable trees and vines, } ielding seed and 
wine in abundance. The righteous will live till they beget a 
thousand children, and will know neither sorrow, pain, nor 
trouble. liahour will be a blessing. Righteousness and peace 
will be established, and the earth will be cleansed. The right¬ 
eous eat of the Tree of Life, which gives them longlife. They 
enjoy the presence of God, who will sit on a throne in a high 
mountain, and they never sin again. The remaining Gentiles 
become righteous and worship God. 

A not dis-siniiiar picture is found In En. 83-90, but here a 
human Messiah, symbolized by a white bull (9037), jg described 
vaguely as dwelling in the Kingdom, though not introducing it. 
Still more important, the idea of a new Jerusalem—not a purified 
earthly Jerusalem, but an entirely new city set up by God—is 
found (9029; gee § 14 ). The Judgment is depicted under the 
figure of God sitting on a throne. Sealed books are opened and 
set before Him. ’Lhe stars and angels are judged and condemned 
to an abyss of fire, along with apostate Jews (OO-oif). The risen 
righteous are transformed into the likeness of Messiah and live 
eternally. 

In the Testament of the Tn'elee Patriarchs (109-105 b.o.) the 
dispersed of Israel, or Israel after repentance, are rest/Ored. God 
appears (Sim. 6 , Asher 73) on the earth and destroys the spirits 
of deceit. But in other parts a sinless Messiah—king, prophet, 
and priest—apiiears and wars with the enemies of Israel or with 
Heliar, from whom he takes the captivity (Dan 5'” binds him 
(Levi 18), or casts him into the tire (Jud. 254). now comes 
loan end (Levi 18). The resurrection of Enoch, Noah, Shorn, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarc'hs, and all men(Henj. 
10”f), some to glory, some to shame, follows. All are judged, 
and the judgment is ai'companied by convulsions of Nature 
(I^evi 4G-). There are snow, ice, and fire, and spirits of retribu¬ 
tion preserved in the heavens, as well as armie.s for vengeance on 
the spirits of deceit and Beliar (Levi 3). The Gentiles share in 
the Messianic Kingdom which is on this earth. The saints are 
said to rest in Eden and the New Jerusalem (Dan G)^ or iu 
Paradise which Messiah opens (Levi 4 ^). 

In En. 37-70 (Ist cent. B.c. [so Charles, p. 29]) there is a pie- 
liminary Judgment on the dead ( 41 ^.), The righteous uie 
oppressed and cry for help. The sunernatural and pre existent 
Son of Man appears with the Head of Days. lie sits on Die 
throne of lua glory, set there by the Lord of Spirits, that he may 
judge (453 48'-6 494 61M)2). 'The dead (Israelites'/) are raised. 
Angela, good and evil, are judged beforehim, as well as the kings 
of earth and all who dw-ell in it (61. 64. 616 - 8 ; cf. 494). The 
wicked are consigned to Gehenna or driven off the face of the 
earth (383 412 4 f ,6 53 . 54 ). God transforms heaven and earth as a 
place for the righteous to dwell in (the first time heaven is 
categorically mentioned as an abode for the righteous). The 
Kingdom is here not I'oncoived sensuously, though the righteous 
‘ eat with that Son of Man ’ (62^). The Elect One dwells with the 
righteous, who are clothed with garments of His glory (621*'), and 
live for ever. Thej find righteousness with the Lord of Spirits 

( 68 ir-). 

In the third book of the Sibylline Oracles God sends a king 
who brings all war to an end. Now the kings of the earth 
assemble about Jerusalem, but are destroyed. Israel dwells 
safely under God’s protection. Earth yields boundless wheat, 
wme, and oil. There is abundance of trees, cattle, and sheep. 
There is no more drought er famine. Is 116-9 jg here paraphrased. 
The eternal Kingdom, with Jerusalem as its centre, ext-endsover 
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the whole world, for the heathen now worship God and live ai 
peace (vv.662fr.). The eternal Messianic Kingdom is referre* 
to in Jn 1234. 

(2) The temporary earthly Kingdom .— (a) Meanwhile a tern- 
^ral Messianic Kingdom had been brought into prominence. 
The eternal earthly Kingdom had its incongruous elements— 
sensuous and earthly, spiritual and heavenly ; and thosoparalior 
of these was perhaps aided hy the influence of Ilollonistu* Juda 
ism and its eschatology—the immediate entrance of souls intc 
their state of bliss or torment at death. The idea of a temporai 
Messianic Kingdom, which ultimately issued in that of a Milieu 
nium, was ‘acompromise between the old hope of the prophets, 
which they expected to he realized in the present world, and tht 
transcendentiu hope of later Judaism ’ (Gurikel, m Kautzsch, Du 
Apokr. und Tseiuiepigr. des A T, Tub. 1JOO, ii. J70). The first aj 
pearance of this idea is in one of the sei'tions of Enoch (Jl-lOl 
c. 134-94 B.c. [ho Charles, p. 2M|) Here, under the influence ol 
the 70 years of Jer the doctrine of 10 w’orld-weeks is found. 
The first 7 of those are increasingly wicked ; at the end of the 
7th the ‘elect of righteousness’ recei\e revelations concerning 
the whole creation (93 *1 ), Now licgins the Kingdom, and in the 
8th w’eek sinners aredoli\ered into the hands of the righteous 
for destruction ; the latter acquire houses, and the temple is 
built in glory. The righteous judgment i.s revealed to tin* whole 
world in I.he 9th wei-k. Sin vanishes from the earth, which is, 
however, written down for destruction. At the end of the lOth 
week the great Judgment occurs. The earth is dc.stro\ed , the 
first heaven dejiarts, Mid the new heaven appears ('.HThe 
righteous dead rise to it from their intermediate abode (9C0 923 
193^ rcsuriectiori of the .spirit]); thev li\e in goodness and 
righteousnes.s, and walk in eternal light in Hea\en (lot-). In 
this hook the wicked at <ieath are cast intoSheol (98-*), and here 
the> are oonfiried for e\er (lo.'C-M). .Sheol has llius become hell 

In some other works of this period it is not clear whether the 
Kingdom is temporal or not. Thus in the Hook of Jvhilcc.s 
(c. R c.), after the usual ‘ Messianic w oes,’there is a return 

to righteousne8.s and a Messianic Kingdom, with God dwelling in 
Zion in a new sanctuary (I'-’*'-23*31 ). Heaven and earth are 
gradually renewed as a comlitional result of man’s being trans¬ 
formed spiritually (43*5). There will he no Satan or an\ evil 
destroyer, and men willattain to lOhO >ears(23-’’' -*). The verse 
which says ttiat Gf)d will ‘ descend and dwell v\ ith them through¬ 
out eternity '(!"'’) .seems to point to ttie eternity of thi.s Kingdom ; 
but, on the other hand, it seems to terminate wuth the great Judg¬ 
ment (see Bk. of ,Jnh., ed. Charles, isti.'., p. H)!), note on 23 *''), in 
which the fallen angels and their children, Mastema orSatan, and 
all sinners are to be judged (4iy'‘-i4 fpo 23*1). The resurrec¬ 
tion IS not definitely mentioned 
The same uncertainty I’haracteriz.es the Psalms of Solomon 
(c. 70-40 B c ), with their vivid presentation of the MeHsiaiiic 
hope, and of a personal Messiah, Xpiaros, who will appear and 
drive out from Israel the heathen and sinners, but with .spirit ual 
weapons, and gather together the holy people, and rule them in 
holiness The earth will ho divided among them. The heathen 
will serve him as vas.sals, and Jeru.salem, jiuntled and made 
holy, will he the centre of his holy and wise rulef/Nx 17 18). 
There is to he a final day of judgment (l.'i*-'*. U) ; but, as thi.s is 
never said to precede the Messianic Kingdom, and as the dura¬ 
tion of the latter is probably ‘conterminous with that of its 
ruler' (Charles, Cn(. Hist, of Doct. of Fut. Life, 1899, p 223), we 
may a.ssume that it occurH at its close. It ia a day of merev for 
the righteous,! who nse to life eternal (3*6 13‘J) and inherit life 
in gladnes.s (14"), hut of recompense for the wicke<l. who receive 
Hades (the abode of sinners, 16*^), darkness, and destruction for 
ever (3'-* 14*’)- 

The temporal Kingdom is probably also to he found in the 
Asmniptio)i of Moses, dating from the beginning of the Christian 
era. After a time of lepentaiice (1 *«), God arises in wrath, and, 
amid convulsions of N.ature, interferes on behalf of Israel S.itan 
will he no more. ‘Then thou, O Israel, wilt be bajipy’ (10^*). 
Finally, Israel is exaltetl to the firmament, and thence looks 
down upon its enenue.s in Gehenna (or on earth’/) (IfFir). There 
is no .Messiah in this hook. 

A clearer v lew of the temporal Kingdom is to he found in some 
of the constituents of the Apocalypse of Baruch (.\.L). 39-70). It 
will be preceded hv tribulations anil conviil.sions of Nature 
which do not affect Palestine (27-‘29-). Messiah is then revealed 
(293 397). In two of the sections he slays (1) the leader of the 
hostile fourth empire, Rome (;495 4()3 ; the ‘ leader’ is a kind of 
Antichrist [see KBE, vol i. p. .'■)78*>]); or (2) the hostile nations 
which have trodden down the seed of Jacob. The others he sjiares 
(723f). The Kingdom is temporal (fi? t6c aliova), and la.sts until 
‘ the world of corruption ’ is at an end (40373'). It is also sensu¬ 
ous. Behemoth and lyeviathan serve as food for the righteous 
remnant—the ‘ Messianic bamjuct ’ (cf. 4 Ezr G‘3^-).3 The earth 
yields fruits 10,OOO-fold ; each vine has 1000 branches, each hraricli 
KXX) clusters, each cluster 1000 grapes, each grape produces a 


1 The Judgment is a ‘ dav of mercy ’ for the righteous, but so 
also is the day when .Mes-<iah appears (18^). Does this mean that 
the Judgment takes place on that ‘day’’ 

2 Cf. Ps 7i''*r.. Fzk 29'^ 324f-. In Enoch 6072 Leviathan and 
Behemoth are said to he ‘ parted.’ In the Talmud (i?aba hathra, 
74a) the saints are to feast on Leviathan in the time of Messiah. 
In the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan on Nu ll2«f. Israel will feast 
on the ox prepared for them from the beginning (see Ofrorer, 
(letch, det Urchristent., Stuttgart, 1888; Weber, Lehre dcs 
Talmud, 1880, pp. 150, 195, 370, 384). In Persian eschatology 
the marrow of the ox HadhayOsh serves m food of Immortality to 
the righteous (Bund. xix. 13, xxx. 26 ; cf. also JE viii. 88 f.). 


cor of wine. Winds bring aromatic perfumes, clouds distil the 
dew of health, and the treasury of manna again descends (294f. ; 
cf. Is 25<D<). 'There Is joy, no weariness, disease, anxiety, or sin. 
No one dies untimely ; women have no pain in childbirth. Wild 
beasts minister to men. There is no toil in labour (73. 74). At 
the close of this periixi, ‘ the Consummation of the limes ' (3t>3), 
Messiah returns to heaven (? see 30'), and the righteous rise. 
Now begins the Day of Jiulgment (59^’*), and the time of increased 
perdition and torment for Hie wicked ( 54 ' 5 . 2 i). 

(fi) Hut with this period there arose attempts at giving the 
exai't duration of this temporal Kingdom, conneotoil with the 
growing view of the woild-ages.i Jeremiah’s prophec) of the 
eoming of the Kingilom after 70 years (2.5'3) hail not been ful¬ 
filled. At a imieli later time (c. 'UW B.c.) the writer of Daniel 
returns to the number 70, hut re interprets it as 70 weeks of years 
(see Cormll, l)ie sxebzig Jahricochcn Daniels, 1SS9), looking for 
the e'«tahlishment of the Kingdom after 3^ ears (9-4). The 
writer of Enoch 83-90 also re-iiiter)u-et 8 it, and speaks of 70 
shepherds, to whose care the nation is given from the beginning 
of the heathen attack until the estahlislunent of the Kingdom 
(893!"'). the period of Iheir rule hemg siilKlividefl info 12, 'Z.\, 23, 
12 ( = 70) times (S97-’ 995 ). A more exact method of datin^^ is 
found in F/i. 91-104 (early in 1 st (‘ent. n.c.). Here the world’s 
historv is divided into ]0 week-periods (9;v‘* ). At the ('lose ..f 
the 7t'h begins the Messianic Kingdom, in the Uth the revealing 
of Judgment, and in the 19lh the Judgment and the end, open¬ 
ing up a period of limitless weeks (91-* ) The writer is living 
t<>vvar<l 8 the close of the 7th period (it'd*’). In (he Secrets of 
Enoch (c. .<. 9 . 1-50), Diet author, perhaps basing upon the 
Pi'rMan conception of the duration of the human race during 6 
niillenmums ,2 uses an argument which was to become popular in 
later tiine.s (§ 15 k The world having been created in 0 days, 
these (lavs, each of MOO vears (Ps 994), reprcsiiit the cour.se of 
the world’s history, followed by the Sabbath rest of looo u'ars. 
This ‘rest’ is the duration of the teiiqioral .Messianic Kingdom 
(without a Mes.siah) now first regarded as a millennium. It is 
billowed hy the Day of Judgment, which the righteous escape, 
receiving a final award in Paradise (!>)’. the wicked are cast 
into hell in the third heaven (19). There is no resurrect ion. 

In 4 Ezra, after many .signs, wonders, and evils, Enoch and 
Klijali are rev eaI(Ml, and evil is blotted out (')'!*" ). Then Messiah, 
(bid’s .Son, IS revealed ‘with those tliat be with him,’and his 
Kingdom last.s for 490 years (this period was armed at by ('om- 
Iiaring (Jn 15'3 with I’s ‘99t5 ; see Gfrorcr, ii. 253). Those who 
have escaped the woes and evils rejoice in it, as well as ‘ thoH(> 
revealed with him’—possibly the righteous dead now rai.si'd 
((’liarhs, ‘28(»; cf IJ!*-', wheic .Messiah is rev ealed w it h cert iin 
OT saints). Messiah n<>w dies, along with all men. 'I'licre is a 7 
dav s’silence, followid hy the rcsurrci'tion of all mankind, ami 
the last Judgment, a day in which none of the {ihenonu'na of 
Nature is existent, only the .sjJendcuir of the Most High. It 
endures a w'oek of years. The righteous enter Paradise and the 
A'K'kod (Jehonna (5. 6. 7) Mo.sf.iah is here corn'eived of as asemi- 
)ivine and a mortal being, and he has no jiart in Hie Judgment, 
f the idea of a first resurrection is really to he found here, it is 
ihviously carried over from those earlier views, in which all the 
ight('OU8 rose to share in the eternal Messianic'Kingdom. It is 
akso found in (he Talmud (W eher 2 , ,u;4 f ). 

(3) The (Hher-world Kingdom. -Although the persistence ol 
he hope of the Kingdom is one of the most rernurkaMe (cat arcs 
)f Judaism, and one shared hy no other ethnic relig.on, vi't an 
extremely possirnistie view of the world h'd in none quarters to 
a complete abandonment of any hope of a Mes.siamc Kingdom. 
This is found in two of the soi'tions of Apoc. Bar., written after 
the fall of Jerusalem (see Charles’s ed , 1896, p Iv). TIh' I'''inal 
iliidgmont is soon to take pl.xee (29- 237 25). Souls w'ill be brought 
’orth, of the righteous from their ‘ treasuries,’of the wicked friun 
heir place of temporary punishment (JO'-’-'^) The earth gives 
lack their bodies in the form in which it received them in order 
hat they may reeogru/e each othcT. Then follows the Judg- 
neiit, at which hooks are ojieiied in which sins are written (24' 
,!>. 59 ; ef. 21. '2,3. ‘24') Afterwaids the bodies ot Hu* righteousare 
ransformed to gl<^ry, and thev receive ‘tlie woild wtiK'h does 
lot die,’and dwell in the heights of that world (51) Tim wicked 
lutTer torment (3(K» 51" 52*). The transitori ereatnin is ri'- 
lewed ; there appears ‘ a world which does not (lie ’ (;’, 2 '> JS'’" 5i3). 
tor a similar hut loss detailed yncture of the future, see eh. 

;5, also the so-called ‘ Apoc. of Salathiel ’ in 4 Ezr 43‘9^ and 
Maei'ahees. 

(ii.) In later iirophotic book.s tlto J^rsurrrefion 
nchule.s the riglitcou.s and also wickcRl I.sraolites. 
n Apoealyptic hooks it j:f‘H'H‘Tlly (‘xclndi^s the 
virked [Te.st. xii. 2 Mae., Kn. 8.3 11*. 87 f. 

)0^ HI f. [resurrection of the 8pirit], Ps. tsoJ. 3^® 
bodily or spiritual]). But it sometimes includes 
he wicked Israelites or some of them, thou_gh 
heir resurrection may not he a bodily one {Ey\. 
22 ’^ 51^-^; hut cf. 61® [rig;hteous in a spiritual 
■jody] SI"* 62'®- A]^L'iiii, in others, perhaps as a 
esult of Christian influences, there is taught a 
esurrection of all, both Jews and Gentiles, right- 
lous and wicked (Aj/oc. Bar. 30"*® 50. 51, 4 Ezr 7 ^ 2 f.^ 

1 In Apoc, Bar.234 f., when Adam sinned, the multitude to be 
l)Orn was numbered ; and. until it is fulfilled, the resurrection 
sannot take plai'e. Cf. 4 Ezr 436, Rev 6 ". 

^ Six millenniums preceded these (see § 8). 
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Ttst. xii. Patr. [Benj. 10]; cf. Sib. Or. iv. 181 f.). 
The Talmud looks forward to a resurrection of the 
righteous only, though occasionally a resurrection 
of the righteous Gentiles, or even of all Gentiles, 
is taught (Gfrbrer, ii. 276 f.; Volz, 247 ; Eisen- 
nienger, Kntdeckte.ft Jndenthumy Konigsberg, 1700, 
|). 9u8f.). In J^ib. 23^^-^^ the spirits of the right¬ 
eous are glorilied ; cf. Ass. Mos., and the Alex¬ 
andrian Jewish school—Sirach, Philo, also the 
Essenes and Sadducecs. In Secrets of Enoch 22'^^* 
righteous souls are clad in ‘ the raiment of God’s 
glory ’ (cf. the Pharisaic belief in Jos. BJ U. viii. 13 
[good souls receive ‘ other bodies ’] ; see Schwally, 
Lehcn nach dem Tode^ Giessen, 1S02, p. 171 f.). 

Dn 12 is the lirst place in the O b where the Final 
Juiigmcnt includes the dead. A not dissimilar 
idea of a tinal judgment for certain of the dead, 
already suhjiadc'd to a preliminary jmlgment, aj)- 
pears in Is 24‘‘-In tliese Apocalyptic books, 
wliere ])unishruents are allotted to evil angels or 
the dead Ixdore the t'inal .Judgiuent, a preliminary 
judgnicuit is also implied or stated. Such a judg¬ 
ment is often inllieted on the living by Messiah, 
or the saints, at the beginning of the temjxual 
JvingdniM. In either case it is followed by the 
Final Judgiiient, whicli allots the last and worst 
condition of the wicked. ^Vhere the Messianic 
Kingdom is eternal, the Firntl .ludgimmt iisu.Mlly 
piecedes it. But, \N hm e it is temporal, it occurs 
at its clo^e.’ 

(iii.) 'Tin* condition of the dead between death 
and the* lo'^ui iec t ion or t'liial Judgment may lx; 
8ummari/(Ml a^ follows. Sheol is an intm'imxliate 
.state in which I In; righteous are separated from 
the wicked. From it the righteous rise to the 
eternal Messianic Kingdom {Kn. 1-36 ; cf. 2 Mae). 
Occasionally it becomes also the fimil state of 
imiii^nhirn'iit for the wicked or for some of them, 
though Gehenna is the more usual term for this 
.stat(' (Aa. 22‘^ 99'\ Ps. Sol. 14® 16-, ulss. A/os. 10*®, 
Jnb. 7'"® 22““, 'ralmud ; cf. also the liiu y abyss in 
En. 18**'- 21®^’ for wicked angels). A similar con¬ 
ception of Sheol as an internuMliate abode is found 
in E?i. 91 f., 4 l';/r 4^b yl/>or. J)*ar. 11® 2'P 52“, 
Josephus; but here the i ighteons rise to a King¬ 
dom in heaven, or to a Me Suinic Kingtlom in a 
new lieaven and earth (Eti. 37 f. ), although, as in 
4 I\/.ra, there; is a lirst resurrection to a temipoial 
Kingdom, Where Slieol is regarded as a place ot 
torment for the wicked at death, the righteous go 
to a separate division of it as an intermediate 
abodi*, or ('ls«* to an intermediate I’aradise (Jnb. 
7'“'®, A'n. 61‘g Seorts of En. 32*). The older con- 
cepfion ol Siieol as a general place of the dead is 
still found .Npoiadically, unassimilated with the 
newer ideas (see Volz, Jud. Esch. 2S9). The linal 
reward of the righteous is generally ‘everlasting 
life’ (Dn 12'^ En. 40®, Sccr. of En. 65®; cf. Mk 
lU*’ etc.)—usually in heaven, or in the new^ heaven 
and earth, 'riuit of the wicked is ‘everlasting 
d(‘struction ’ (Ps. Sol. 15*“*-). They remain in Sheol 
or sillier tormmits in Gehenna or the ‘ abyss of lire.’ 
Annihilatioii by lire which goes forth from Ciod is 
referred to in A sc. Is. 4*®. 'rorments, tire, and 
darkness are frecpiently mentioned ; and lire, ice, 
and snowg as well as spirits of retribution reserved 
for the Day of Judgment, occur in Test. xii. Patr. 
(Levi 3*). "In later Judaism, Gehenna is the ]mrga- 
tory of faithless Jews, but Gentiles are eternally 
punished in it. 

(iv.) The j)lace of the Gentiles in the earthly 
Messianic Kingdom varies in Apocalyptic books. 
The righteous heathen worship God (Sib. Or. 
iii. 71011'.). Those who have not been enemies of 

1 In the Jewish-Christian Test, of /I t>ra/iam (2nd cent.) there 
are 3 juntmients—the Ist at death, by Abel ; the 2nd by the 12 
tribes of Israel, at the Advent; the Srd by the Lord Himself 
(fi§ 18, 14 ; see TS il. 2, 29fr.). 


Israel are spared, and are subject to Messiah 
or Israel (En. lu'^* 9(P, Apoc. Ihir. 72'**-, Ps. Sol. 

; cf. Key 2r^‘‘*- 22^, or those wJio repent and 
accept the light of Messiah are gathered in with 
Lsrael and enlightened (En. 48^-^ 50'^*^ Test. xii. 
Patr. [l.evi 18®, Naph. 8^^*]). But in other cases 
(mainly 1st cent. n.C.) the Gentiles are doomed to 
destruction and punishment (Eyi. 37 f., Ass. Mos. 
10, 4 Fzr and also in later Judaism). In 

d7ib. 2:P® (cf. 50®) they are driven out of Palestine 
(cf. Sib. Or. V. 264, J1 4*'*). 

(v.) The two ages. —Tlie present state of things 
(teiujxiral, evil, and corni])tihIe) is often con¬ 
trasted w'ith the future state (hlissful, eternal, 
and incorruptible). Hence arose the doctrine of 
tlie tw’o ages — this and tiiat icon, 6 aLoiv oOroj 
(ci. Ko 12^ 1 (Jo 1“® 2®- ®), njn ; and 6 a/wv 

6 ntWcov Ol 6 (Mk 10®®, ICph D*, cf. 2^), 

a;!.-! (cf. ‘the gieat won,’ Sccr. of En. 58® 

6D). 'riiis age coiK'sftonds, on the whole, with 
tlie transient world ag(‘s (see above). The new 
age begins i‘i(lier with the Messianic reign— 
eternal or temporal or (a later view) at the end 
of the M(‘ssianic Kiiig<loTn which introduced a still 
higher ord<-r, or tin* h(>av(;nly state (4 Ezr 7®®* 
Api>r. Tar. 44-'''^-). In Apoc. Bar. 74^'* the tern- 
poiary Kingdom is mediant hetw'eeii the twm ages. 
J'lie ( !'<!, completion, or consummation of the age, 
or the limes, or of all things, is often referred to 
and is conlidently awaited ; and these phrases are 
veryc<>nimon in the N'k (Dn 7^® 12'®, Apoc. Bar. 
27'-\ Mt BP® 24® 2S“® h averlXeia roO acioros ; cf. He 
9“® (TurrlXeia tujp alioeojr, 1 (Jo lU** rd riXrj tuv 
aiJjvijjy, 1 P 4^ irdyrujv t6 tIXos). 

A common .J(;w’ish expression, from the Ist cent, 
onw'ards, was ‘ to tala.; possession of the future 
a'on.’ For a similar id(‘a, cf. En. 48^: the Son of 
Man ‘shall pies(*rve tin* portion of the righteous,’ 
and Col 1*®. S(‘e Gfioier, ii. 212 11. ; Schoettgen, 
Horae Hrhr., Dresdc'U, 1733, i. 1153 11'.; Schurer, 
HdP II. ii. [1885] 133, 177. 

(vi.) Parsi in/ltoaires on Jewish eschatology .— 
Darmesteter (SJIE iv. [1880], liitrod. Ivii If.) and 
ot lu'rs saw a strong Jew ish inlbu'nci* on tlie Avesta. 
Other scJioiars have maintained tliat there was a 
(‘oiisideralile borrrowing from Parsiism in the for¬ 
mation of Jewish I'schatology, just as in other 
Ixdiefs. Tlie (picstion is c'omplicatcd by the fact 
that w'e do not know whether the later Parsi 
beliefs also (*\ist('d in earlier times. There are 
certainly protound diir(;reiices between the two 
eschatologies. Moi eovcr, though supei licially 
there appi*ar to he strong resemhlaiices hetw’een 
them,— e.g. tlie i(h;a of w (>rld-[>ei iods, the binding 
and conquest of evil powers, jirelimiiiary judg¬ 
ments and awards after death, the belief in 
a Me.ssiah, the destiuction of the world in 
connexion with resurrection and judgment, the 
resurrection, the renewal of tlie worlds,—a de¬ 
tailed comptarison of these gem'ial likom'sses re¬ 
veals many discrejtancies. Many elements of 
Jewish escliatology have their roots in Semitic 
mythology, and it is nrohabJe that the Parsi in* 
Hiience was not generally fundamental, hut merely 
formative in the case of beliefs w hicJi ware already 
in existence or in ])r(^cess of being born, w ith occa¬ 
sional transmission of details. 

On this subject, see Roklen, Die VerivnndUchaftsverhaltnisse 
der jud.-chrisll. init der para. Eschatologie, Gottm^eii, 1902 ; 
Stuve, Ueber den EinJluiiS dea Paraiainva auf daa Jvdentum, 
Haarlem, 1898; Chevne, Origin of the Psalter, 1891, p. 381 IT.; 
Mills, Avesta Eachatology, Chicajfo, 1908; Soderblom, op. cit. 
301 ff.; Uousset, Rel. dea Judentums, 473 ff. 

II. Eschatology in the Gospels.— (a) The inter- 

{ iretations given to our Lord's eschatology hav^e 
)een many. It has been taken with ab.solute 
literalne.ss ; it has been spiritualized ; it has been 
regarded as subject to interpolation, greater or 
less ; or its originality is admitted, but its ex^ 
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pected fulfilment is re^mrded as a mistake and ai 
illusion wliich, however, does not disannul Christ’ 
real greatness. In reviewing our Lord’s teaching, 
we must keep before us certain important nroba 
bilities : (1) that lie used the current Aj)Ocalypti< 
language as the vehicle of a greater truth ; (‘2 
that Apocalyptic language which He did not us( 
has been attributed to Him ; and (.‘I) that His say 
ings were rnisunderstooil and a wrong colourin 
given to them. M. Arnold's maxim is here o 
importance: ‘Jesus above the heads of His re 
porters.’ 

(yhrist’s teaching points to two separate ways o 
regarding the Kingdom of (Jod. It is a j)reseni 
spiritual reality (Mt II'^ 12-^ Lk 17‘“^- 

Hut it has also a future consummation— 
the ‘glory of His Kingdom,’ the 7ra\ty7ei/fcr/a. The 
one condition is a preliminary to the other. The 
present King<lom recealeil in righteousness is to 
sf)read until it is universal.^ 8t. Haul’s conception 
of the Kingdom is similar. It is a present and 
purely spiritual state (Ko 14^’, Col but our 

full inheritance of it is in tlie future (1 Co 6“ 15''^, 
Gal Lph 5^}. But in some sayings of (’hrist 
the future Kingdom is introduced suddenly and i 
catastrojihic. How are tlu'se ditlerent aspects— 
development ami catastrophe—to be reconcih'd ? 
Tlie eschatological theory that Christ thought that 
the Kingdom would be inaugurated iinnu'diately 
after a short period of ‘ Messianic woes,’ He Him¬ 
self being revealed os Son of Man, or Messiah, after 
a supernatural removal and transformation, but 
that, having seen this to he impossible, He began 
to speak of a future Kingdom and brought on His 
death in order that the catastrophic coming of the 
Kingdom might at once follow, cannot be proved.^ 
Moreover, tlnue was no .lewish precedent for such 
a conception of Mi^ssiah. Nor can it be certain 
that Christ looked forward to an immediate 
coming the (future) Kingdom. 

In Alt 10-^ a roMiirig of the Son of Man before the disciplea jro 
over all the cities of Israel is foretold. This coinplete.s a section 
(yyj7'2'3) which has no parallel in the Mk. (0"' ) and Lk ( 9 U) 
accounts of the nussioii of the Twelve, these endinjj with the 
cornrniind to shake off the dust from their feet (<•(. the parallel 
mission of the Seventy, Lk lon.). This disi'onrse in Mk. and l>k. 
(= Mt lU' Ci) IS thus ('oniplete in itself. This is seen in the fact 
that the aclditiorial section in .Mt. (v.l'?'^) has parallels in the 
Esohatologio^l diH<-oiirse in Mt 24 = Mk 13= Lk 21. Verse has 
thus nothing to do with the mission of the Twelve, and is 
perhaps a mistaken form of the formula found in Mt 241 -*^ Mk 
unless it refer to Pentecost or the destrm'tion of Jeru¬ 
salem. Hence it cannot have the meaning given to it by 
Schweitzer {Qiif’xt, p. J.*)?), that the Parousia will take place 
before the return of the Twelve from their hasty journey. 
Further, the sufTenngs prophesied (v.!"')"-) are thus not those 
which will befall the Twelve on their mission, but refer to a 
state of things after Christ’s death and before the unknow'n 
future Parousia (cf. Jn 162). They are the ‘ Alessianic woes' of 
current eschatology. 

Tlie two methods of regarding the Kingdom, 
present and future, correspond to the Jewish con¬ 
ception of a temporary, followed by an eternal 
Kingulom (§ lo ((/)), but with important dilferences. 
Christ has come and established a Kingdom of 
God on earth—not, however, a sensuous King¬ 
dom, but a reign of righteousness ; and not a 
reign of righteousness mechanically produced, hut 
the re.suIt of the gradual yielding or human wills 
(cf. 2 Co 5’^). But the consummation of the King¬ 
dom was not on earth but in heaven. To this our 
Lord looked forward, but He probably accej)ted 
and tauglit that tlie consummation would have its 
cata.stroj)hic beginning, here following Apocalyptic 

1 Cf. Harnack, Sapinr/n of Jesus, 1908, p. 232 ; ‘ If any one 
flnd» it impossible to accept the antinomy “the Kingdom is 
future and yet present,” argument with him is useless.’ See 
also Sanday, UJ x. [1911] 102. 

2 For these views, see Weiss, Die Predi^H Jesu vom Reicke 
Gottes, Gottingen, 1910; Schweitzer, Von Heimarut zu Wrede, 
Tubingen, 1906 (Eng. tr. The Guest o/ the Historical Jesus, 
1910); Tyrrell, Christianity at the Cross Roads, 1909. Cf. also 
F. C. Burkitt, ‘ The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen ’ in 
Trans. Srd Intern. Cong. Hut. Rel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 321 ff. 


e.Mchatology. But we do not know how far this 
adoption of current thought is original, or how 
far it is merely attributed to Christ. Kscliatology 
has an imjiortant place in Christ’s teaching as V)e 
Jmve it, yet there are other elements, and it is too 
often forgotten that we have not a couijilete record 
of all He taiigdit. 

The present Kingdom is not sonsuous or introduced by cata¬ 
strophic or other signs (save the t'onimg of Elias = John Baptist), 
but spiritual and ‘not of this worhl’ (.In IS'*^). The future 
Kingdom is heavenly, and thus, as far as men are concerned, 
the two aspects, present and future, are one and the Hanie. Cf. 
Jlk 1(P, where men’s method of receiving the Kingdom is the 
condition of their enjoying its future cOMSUinination. The 
future Kingdom corre.sponds to the heavenly Kingdom of later 
Apocalypti.g hut is far more spiritually eonceived (see Oester- 
ley. Doctrine o/the Last Things, 190.S, p. 19011.). 

A [iropliccy of the Parousia and Judgment is 
already found in Mk 8^‘^~the Son of Man is to 
come in the glory of His Ktitlier with His holy 
angels. But we shall con.^ider first tlui eschato¬ 
logical discourse Mk 13 = Mt 24'"’- = Lk 2H^-. It 
opens with a prophecy of the destruction of the 
Temple, followed by the question as to the time 
and sign of ‘ these things,’ viz. the 'I'einjile’s de- 
stnietion. 4'he diseoiirse answers the ([uestion, 
hut it goes inueh further. 

In Mk 13** and Lk tV the question refers only to the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple. Therefore the eschatologu al form of the 
(juestion in Mt 2 L*—‘ t he sign of thy coming and of the end of the 
age’ may be regarded as an inierpolatioii. Tlie reply must 
simply have been one referring to the dest rm'tion of JeruBaleiu 
—a subject often spokv'n of bv <’hrist—as well avS the doom of 
unbelieving .Jews. It is s})ecdi('al]y referred to in Lk and 

less clearly in 23'‘^'’-, where it is near at hand. Cf. also Mt 12*^f-, 
23-‘'C Mk'l2i, Lk 11»J VM'- 

In Mk 13, with the projihecy of signs preceding 
and accompanying the fail of Jerusalem is miiigleu 
a prophecy of an event of much ^^idcr siguilicant'e, 
fircccdcd liy signs of mortj world-wide im[loi (ance. 

The nio8t striking difference in these tvvo p(o[>beiies is itiai, 
while the one peril is iinminent (w.f H ' 2 ii .lO)^ theotln-r is at an 
mknown <!ate (v.^'i)^ tins passage following on the other and 
iffering a sliange contradiction to it if both refer to the same 
■vent (cf. Lk I J-**’). Hence prohaldy v.io belongs to the second 
prophecy—befvtre the end, not before the fall of Jerusalem, 
must the gospel be preached among all nations. Again, v.'24 
■ after that tribulation , . .’must refer to the wars and oonvul- 
lions of vv."^ not to the destruction of Jerusalem, if we follow 
he line of traditional AiM^<‘alyptic-. Thus the mingling of two 
prophecies—one referring to Jerusalem, the oilier to the ['arouaia 
—bv some one who bidicved in the imminent cominj^ of the Son 
■'f Man, confirmeil or gave rise to the current view that it 
v’ould take place soon after the destrucMon rif Jerusalem. 

The composite character of this passage is also seen in the fact 
hat In the parallel passage in Mt 24 are hiHcrled vv *J«2«.S7-n. 
These are not found in the parallel passage in Lk., but occur 
VN'ith bun in a different connexion, viz. after i be saying that the 
'vingdorn cometh not with observation, etc. In Mb. thej 

treuk the continuity of the passage and occur separatelj’, while 
n Lk 17 they are brought together (vv.’-^-* 24 37 .'* 27.34. 85) 
some additions (vv.28. 'js. 32.,'i3)^ which have parallels elsewhere in 
Mt 10‘» IG’'^ (cf. Mk 8^). Again, Lk 1731 occurs in a different 
context in .Mt 2417. is.. Mg 13J^-i^. (In Lk. the sections descrih- 
ng an outward coming of the Kingdom are surely out of place 
n a descrijition of the Kingdom as ‘within you.’) Mk 13« H 
jccurs in Mt in connexion with the mission of the Twelve, 

x-here it is clearly out of place, and it is much shortened in 
Mt 24®- 13.14. The passage regarding the comi^^ of the Son of 
Man and the sending forth of His angels (Mk 132 o '27) niay com¬ 
bine words spoken separately, viz. Mk 83S^ Mt 1340t-, in which 
the final day is differently described as a coming of the Son of 
Man on clouds with angels, and a sending forth of angels 
'.hough for a different purpose—‘ to gather out all that offend,' 

} against ‘ to gather in the elect ’). 

The composite cliaracter of the discourse may 
.hu8 be assumed. By many critics vv.^* 

34-27. so. 81 are rcL^ardcd as a Christian adaptation of 
Jewish Apocalypse, written just before the fall of 
erusalem, or a Christian Apocalypse usinp: Jewish 
naterials, and containing many direct parallels 
vith Jewish Apocalyfises (see Charles, p. 326f., 
ed. Ass. Mos. pp. 80, 87), as well as with prophetic 
eschatology. The reference to the coming of the 
Son of Man shows that it is at an unknown (cf, 

' k 12*^-Mt 2,'3^*-) and possibly distant time 
cf. ‘at even,’ etc.). Hence it is unnecessary to 
nclude in this Apocalypse, for they form a 

latural seouel to the verses dealing with the signs 
of the fulfilment of ‘ these things,’ i.e. the destruc* 
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tion of tho Temple, which is near at hand. Whether 
they are original to tlio answer is a different ques¬ 
tion, and the probability is that they are not (cf. 

‘ readeth,’ not ‘heareth,’ and the completely 
different form in Lk 21'^ ‘ compassed with armies’). 

Thus the prmjhecy relating" to Jerufialem contains — 
vv.o. tt Appearance of false ( ’hnsts. 
vv.9-11- I'T Pcrsocuition of disciples. 
v.^2 Family quarrels. 
vv.14-20 Warnings and woes. 

vv.21-23 Appealance of false Christs and prophets, 
vv.28-31 Near approach of these events. 

Probably this discourse has been coloured by the eschato¬ 
logical thougdits of its reporter, for it is unlikel} that our Lord 
would give details of tlie event. Lk w'ould then also 

be HO coloured or interi>olated. 

Tliis leaves the j)urcly eschatological passage— 

VV.78 Wars, earthiiuakes, famines ; ihn h^iiinning of sorrows, 
but the end Is not yet (aAA* oOttu* to t<Xo? ; Lk 21^ 
oi’j>c evOfu}<;). 

After that tribulation, further phenomena in Nature 
(cf. lik 21 which are not so much a sign aa an 
accompaniment of 

vv. 26-27 The coming of the 8on of Man. 

vv.-^ 2-37 The unknown time of the coming. Warnings to 
watch. 

The inconsistency of an unknown coming being heralded hy 
signs is inevitalile in .Xpoeal.v ptic, and occurs in 1 and 2 Theas. 

Thus tlie cscliatological passage, vv.'^- 
gives a clear picture in prophetic and apocalyjitic 
style of the Parousia at an unknown ana probably 
distant tiine.^ That it was spoken as it stands 
need not be asserted, but it is unnecessary to sup¬ 
pose that it has been taken bodily from an existing 
Apocuiljqjse. Christ’s references elsewhere to the 
Parousia are less detailed, but their language 
corresjiouds. 

The Hudden but unknown Parousia of the Son of Man is often 
mentioned—Mt 24*^-Ijk 12‘*0; Lk IT'-’"*; cf. Mt 2427. .>7f. The 
Son of Man is to come in the glory of His Father and in His own 
glory with His holy angels, or in tlie clouds of heaven, to rew.ard 
every man according to his works, or to be ashamed of those 
oshained of Him (Mk h^w^Mt l(3'27 = Lk 926 ; of. Mt 2521, Mk 1462 ). 
The Son of Man is to send His angels to gather out of the King¬ 
dom all that offend, hut the rigliteous will shine as the sun 
(Mt The judgment iS further described in the discourse 

of the Sheep and the (Joais (.Mt 25'‘r4(;). For other referetu'es to 
[he Hay of .Judgment, see Mt P2*J 42«Lk IPi. 32; Mtn22=:Lk 
lU^^; Mt 112-‘. 

To these passages there are parallels in Dn TJ*'’ ‘came with the 
clouds of hcHM'ii,’ and in Enoch, where the Son of Man is de¬ 
scribed as sitting on the throne of His glory to jiidge(4.53 (•,!« 62® 
69'2^). Angels of puiiishinent lake the wicked and execute 
judgment nj)on them (62U). Thus these, as well aa the passage 
in Mk 13, echo the language of Apocalyptic. 

The passage, ‘ When in (he regeneration,'etc. (Mt 1928), does 
not occur in the parallel passage Mk lO-^tcrLk 1328^. Ibit it 
occurs in a different connexion in Lk 222l>-30, where it is 
obviously out of i)lace with what precedes. It may bo an escha¬ 
tological addition suggested by such an incident as Mt 2020f.; 
cf. Mt 2521 . It is the natural result of speaking of inheriting 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 2533.34), but it is found in older 
Apocalypses ; cf. En. IOS 12 ‘ i will seat each on the throne of his 
honour’; Te.vf. xii. Eatr. [Jud. 25^J, at the resurrection Judah 
and his brethren will he chief of the twelve tribes; cf. Beiij. 
107 ■ cf. also Ilev 32*). The idea of judgment by the righteous 
is already found in Dn 2^4, Kn. 9112 9.57 96 I 9812; Wis 38, cf. 1 Co 
62 - 3 . 


Chri.st spoke so often of the judf>(ment on Jeru¬ 
salem that we can hardly doubt that in His mind 
it was a Divine judgment, and, as such, a coming; 
of the Son of Man to the city which had rejectecl 
llim.^ Much of the detail is oliviously interpolated, 
and it was not the Final Jndt;ment (as Wendt 
[Teaching of Jesus, 1892, ii. 364 L] insists), though 
the horror excited by the fall of Jerusalem caused 
an inevitable mingling of the two events in Synoptic 
tradition. Possibly, therefore, Mt 10^ may have 
been spoken with reference to this event as a 
‘coming.’ (One may liere compare the jninisli- 
ments on the unfaithful churches in Ilev 2^''*3^, 
which are regarded as a ‘coming’ of Chri.st.) 
After this ‘coming,’ Cdiristianity would shake 
itself free of Judaism and enter on tliat long period 


1 The time unknown to the Son is recalled in Rev 141 ®, where 
the angel carries the message to tho Son of Man announcing 
that now the time has come. 

2 See Durell, Self- Revelation of onr Lord, 1910. For the 
different luggestiong in Christ’s teaching about tho Kingdom- 
present, near future, more distant future—eee Sanday, U DR 


li. 620. 


of growth which is pointed to in Mt *7f. 25i» 

Mk 2“>- 20 4^'-. Thus, in a sense, the jiresent King* 
dorn on earth has its catastrophic coining or point 
of development, analogous to the catastrophic 
coming of the future heavenly Kingdoin.^ 

The emphasis laid on the unknown time of the 
coming, as well as the mingling of two events in 
Mk 13, helps to elucidate those jiassages which 
look forward to it within ‘this generation.’ In 
Mk ( = Mt 16^-28, Lk 9‘e*=^) ‘.some shall not 
taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of 
Cod come with power’ (Lk. ‘see the kingdom of 
Cod’; Mt. ‘see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
<lom ’) immediately follows on a refermice to the 
I’arousiaand Judgment. The latter, said elsewhere 
to 0((cnr at an unknown time, is here combined 
with an event said to be near at hand. Two dif¬ 
ferent Ihiiig.s are spidxen of, or w’ere spoken of, at 
dilh‘1 eat times and combined by one who believed 
in the imminent catastrophic coming and establish¬ 
ment of the, Ixingdom. It is imjiossible to siqipose 
(as Dohscluitz does, Fsc/iat. of the Gospels, 1910, 
n. 116) that there is here no real contradiction 
i)ecau'^(‘, in patting tho date at tho end of His 
geraaatiop, Chri.st gives no real date. It should 
be m»ted, however, tiuit Mt. is more eschatological 
than Mk., who again is more so than Luke. Tiiis 
is ar ( xaiiijile of the way in wdiieh to a non-cata- 
stropliie saving regarding the Kingdom there may 
be given such a colouring. The Kingdom coming, 
or coming in power, w’as not necessarily eata- 
stiopliic, like the ‘coming’ of the previous verse. 
Alreaily it had come as an unseen power ; the 
future coming with power within ‘this generation’ 
might quite w’ell refer to a spiritual outpouring, 
such as Joel foretold and sneli as occurred on the 
Day of Pentecost (cf. Jn 14'^® I526.27 jgTf.)^ This 
was .seen by the di,sci[)les. It wa.s also a judgment, 
maiking out the Cliristiaii community, the faith¬ 
ful, who were rewarded with a deeper spiritual life, 
from those w ho put Christ to shame by not accept¬ 
ing His message. 

That this is Uie case may be seen from the fact that the 
Parousia is invanabl\ spoken of aa a cominj^ of liie Son of Man 
with His angels, foilowed by a jud^unont (Mk 8'^, Mt 134» 1627 
2 . 53 J, Lk 926 ). This differentiates it from the simple seeing the 
Kingdom, or coming of the Kingdom with power (Mk 9', Mt 1628, 
l.k 92 '), and suggests that these phrases do not refer to the 
i'arousia properly so calletl. Similarly, the Kingdom is already 
come in the presence of Christ in the world (Lk l 720 r), and Hie 
invisible presence might also be felt in all future spiritusd, 
moral, or national crises. 

That the future unknown coming may also be a 
distant coming is seen from the form of the saying, 
Mk LP^ ‘at even, or at midnight, or at cock-crow¬ 
ing, or in the morning.’ Similarly in Lk 19**^-, to 
tho.se who thought the coming of the Kingdom of 
God imminent Christ spoke the parable of the 
Talents, with the phra.se ‘ Occupy till I come.’ Cf. 
the parallel pas.sagc Mt 25^** ‘ after a long time the 
lord of those servants cometh.’* Again, the words 
to the high priest, utt Apn 6\pe<jde (Mt ‘26®‘), or simply 
(^lk 14®“^), do not necessarily denote that he 
would see the coming of the Son of Man in his life¬ 
time, but may mean after death, at the resurrec¬ 
tion, when the unju.st as well as the just would 
rise, according to a well-known opinion of Jewish 
Apocalyptic. Cf. En. 5D, where at the coming of 
the Son of Man all Israel rises. It should be noted 
also that the parallel Lk 22®® says nothing of a 
coming of the Son of Man (cf. Ac 7®®). Thus the 
exhortation to w atch for the unknown coming did 
not imply that it would be in the hearers’ day, 
since Cmrist Himself did not know when it would 
be. It might be then, therefore they should 
be watchful. But the words are spoken also to 
future generations of discijdes. 

1 In one of the sections of the Apoc. Bar. the fall of Jerusalem 
Ifl antecedent to and jireparatory for the Judgment (202). 

2 Cf. Mt 2448- W ‘ tarrleth,’ 26® ‘ tarried.’ 
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In its present form the Kingdom fulfils the anti¬ 
cipations of the past, but these are generally 
spiritualized by Christ (cf. Dobschiitz, 138 f.). 
Why, then, does He use the current ideas and 
language regarding the future catastropliic Tar- 
ousia, without also clearly spiritualizing it? If He 
is correctly reported, His purpose nia}" have been 
to show that the Son of Man would be the princi¬ 
pal figure in the Kingdom, and to point to His own 
future justification as well as to the necessity of an 
ethical division before the establishment of the 
heavenly Kingdom—a<livision begiin and ende<l by 
Himself. Although IIis discij)les anticipsted a 
literal fullilnient of these sa 3 'ings in their own 
time, they also caught the spiiitual sense, and 
their eschatological hopes did not interfere with 
their (.^liristian life and conduct. In their dis¬ 
courses ill Acgs, though judgiiKuit is sjuiken of, the 
main stress is not eschatologic'al. Indeed, though 
Christ used tlie language ot His time as wc‘ll as of 
past time, He did not necessaiily mean that He 
would actually come on clouds, or tiiat a great 
visible assize would take* place. His lieaicas bad 
no ‘celestial language,’ and perhaps to Him tb*u(‘ 
was open only the inaciecpiate language <if His 
time—metaphor and pictorial imageiy. It was 
the vehicle of His thought, and it (*xpiesses more 
than appears. Moreover, even the thoughts whicli 
lay in tiie depths of His personalitj’’, and which 
came into being through IIis dee[) consciousness of 
His relation to the h'ather, could perlmps onl^’’ 
sliape themselves as they rose to the suiface from 
time to time, through the medium of His surface 
thoughts, while yet they always indicated tlieir 
presence, or from time to time forced aside (he 
refracting medium. IVrliaps for this rc'ason His 
eschatological concejitioiis bear the appealance of 
an imminent as well as of a catastropliic coming. 
Intense eorivietions loom large on the iroMital 
horizon and assume a nearness of fulfilment which 
is illusory. In times of intense thought we ‘can 
crowd eternity into an hour.’ 7’his was true of 
many projilietie utterances,^ and it was much more 
true of Apocalyjitic convictions, which frecjuently 
speak of the nearness of the last things, as if tliey 
could not be otlu'rwi.se conceived of (cf. E 71 . 51^^, 
Apoc. Ii<tr. ‘iU’* 23^ 82'). Yet combineil with this is 
an uncertainty as to the time {Apoc, Bar. 24^ 

4 Ezr 6'^^ Sib. Ur. iii. 55). Still, w hat is eiujihatic is 
less the thought of nearness than the absolute 
certainty of tiie reality of the things of llie end.’ 
PYr these roasoji.s Christ’s deeper knowledge and 
conviction of His position as Judge of men’s 
thoughts and deeds took shafie in His suiface 
thoughts, mainly, tliongh not always (see below), 
in intense eschatological convictions, which (if tin; 
nearness of the Parousia in His teaching is insisted 
on) then assumed the form of an imminent and 
catastrophic Paiousia. We must, therefore, .search 
for the rich meaning of which Christ’s eschatology 
is full, ami which its association with the juist 
already connotes. 

(1) Thus it is not necessary to assume that Christ 
absolutoiv an iniinincnt i’amusia. This overcomes ttie theory 
that such a prophecy was falsified, as well as tlie ncce.ssitv of 
resortinp to sophistical methods of exi)laining away the 
falsification. 

(li) The literal acceptance of the Parousia teachinj.? robs it of 
much of its meaning:. Is there not rather here an impulse to 
moral conduct, because Christ comes as Judt,'e not finally but 
aJways? Ho the sentence, ‘ Knter . . . joy . . . depart . . .,' 
sujfgeste what is true in the course of human life. Those whose 
life is approved have a present joy, wiiile the unri^jhteous 
already feel the self-imposed curse of separation from (iod. 
Present and future iner^^e into one, and these conditions in.ay he 
permanent if men choose to make Hkmii so. VVe may well see in 
Christ’s eschatolo^Mcal lan^jua^^e a picture of truth, not a refer¬ 
ence to actual future events—a picture of His present and con- 

1 Cf. A. B. Davidson, Old Test. Prophecy^ 1903, p. 353. 

2 Cf. Baldensperger, Das Selhstbeimisstsein Jesu, Straasburc;, 
1888, p. 148. 


tinuous judvfment on mankind. Before Him, not at a ‘ Last 
Day,’ hut always, are gathered all nations ; and in this, as in 
.mother sense, the saying is true, ‘ Lo, I am with you always.’ 
The imagery of coming on the clouds of heaven is not too much 
for the splendour of this thought of a perennial and present 
judgment. OT prophecy was not fulfilled literally, but fulfilled 
far more cfTectively in the vindii'atiou of the eternal rule of 
righteousness, and its triumph over iiuinan pride and sin. This 
was pictured in concrete images, in elements drawn from the 
field of political, social, and cosmic life, forming one single and 
vast dramatic situation. Thusitgained in force. Isaiah recasts 
his details from time to time as new circumstances in history 
arise, but his mam contention remains unchanged. So the 
dramatic action in Christ’s picture of the last things is a repre¬ 
sentation of the continuous course of tlie Divine judgment. 
Hence, whether the language is His own or due lo the additions 
of His reporters, such a line of interpri'Uitioii is iinafTected. It 
is also coMtirmed by the (Jospel of St. John (see below), as well 
as h\ passages in the Hynoptics (cf. Mk 2®, Alt n^if .27 

2.v-‘7t.'). 

In thi.s connexion it should be noted that, while 
('lirist i.s careful to jireserve the jirophetic and 
Apocalyptic ideas of the Kingdom, at the same 
time ife spiritualizes them. 

Tlius the coming of tlie Kingdom is preceded by Klijah (John 
Baptist, Mt I 17*0 *•*). .Satan’s (^^ Beliar’.s) pov\er is destroved 
(,M(. Kk 10 r‘<). Human ills are done assay ssiLli—the blind, 

I.uiH', deaf, hcalesl ; sinners brought to rf'iientarice. The con- 
cci'tioM of the Messianic banquet is not lost sight of: Mt 8^^ 

( -f.k 13-^ (C^)]), Mk 14-’5, Lk -•<'> (cf. Mt 221 D 9(;2a). R„(, it 

IS obvious (but the latter passages arc not to be taken literally ; 
tlie\ are 83 ml)ols of sjuritual ecbtasv and union (cf., for this, 
lies 3-’^ ‘svill 8Uj> with him’), since cNesvIierc (be scmsuous con- 
ccj>(ion of the kingdom is excluded, (be relations of spx are 
aliolislicd, and men are as the angels (i(TdyyfAo()(Mk ■-^) i 
We may compare the paraliles sshere the festisal is use<l as a 
tspe of the Kingdom (Lk (^ml also ('hi i^-t’s action in 

sitdng dosvn with publicans and sinners(Mk 2’") ; of. also Lk 
lli'S^ <lcscrip(ion of the Kingdom as a marriage supper, (hough 
here It IS the present Kmgdoiii which is (bus is pified tv.(7) The 
Kingilom is finally s’onsuinmaled in an eidirs is nesv order, the 
TraAiyy^i'^crta (Mt 19^). They who attain that uion ate r»i« 
dvatrrd(rfw 9 vioi (Lk 

liut it can hardly be doubted, as a comparison 
of parallel pa.s.'^ages in the Synoptics abundantI 3 ’ 
suggest.s (cf. Dub.scliutz, 91 f.), that a greal- diuil of 
eschatological colouring has been given to ('brist’s 
words by His re))orteis. In this connexion it is 
aignilicant tliat Q eont/iins less eschatological 
matter, and that colouimi less highly (ct. Mk 8 '^^ 
with Mt 10 ^, Lk 12 ''^) tlian the utheis,’ thoiigli 
.still sullicient to sliow that Christ, did speak in 
Apocalyptic languagi; : Lk 22'”' '“’--Mt a j^iass- 
age which bears evidence of a common original 
somewhat freely treated by the two writers (‘con¬ 
tinued witli me,’‘ followxMi me’; ‘eat and (Irink’ 
[Lk.]; ‘ in the regeneration . . .’[Mt.]). Mk.con¬ 
tains more, Mt. most of all. Tlieie is h*ss in Lk., 
ami least in Jn. (see 11. H. Stieeter, in Ox/arfl 
Studies in the Sijuojdic P?vble/n, 1911). Peihaps 
the d(*struction of .I<‘riisalem (b*('])i*ned the colour¬ 
ing given to ('lirist’.s words in Mk. and Mt., if 
the^e (lospels <iato c. A.I). 70 (si'c Ilarnack, Date 
of tlie Arts and the Syno])ti<- Uos/ud.'f, 1911). Ciii ist’s 
reporters also more or less comhined (he idea of a 
coming of the Jxingdom at a mair dale (destrnction 
of Jerusalem, reutceost) with the coming of the 
Son ot Man at an unknow n and remote date. This 
gave rise to the id (‘a of a near Advent and Judg¬ 
ment, as w'e .see it in the l3fustleH and in early 
(’hristian litiMature.^ Ihit tliis idea did not hinder 
the first followeis from legaiding tlie develop¬ 
ment of the (’hureh as an historic procc.ss (cf. Inge, 
Uuarctian, 13 May 191U, p. (>80, col. 3). 

As has been seen, the ('onception of an immediate coming did 
not act upon the mind of Jesus. ‘ If we eliminate His eschato 
logical ideas. His ethics remain unchangtsl ’ (llohsohutz, 13). 
'i'here i.s no real evidem'e tliat the ethie of Jesus is an InternnS' 
ethik, as Hchweitzer lusisls, but it i.s for all time, as is also the 

1 These ideas occur also in En. 02^4 ‘With that Son of man 
will they eat’; 6D ‘They will become angels in heaven’; cf. 
1(J44.« 

2 Cf. Ilarnack, Sayings of Jesus. 1908, p. 250 f., ' The tendency 
to exaggerate the apocalyptic and eschatological elements in 
our Lord’s message, and to subordinate to this the merely reli¬ 
gious and ethicuil elements, will ever find its refutation in Q.’ 

3 It is obvious that men who thought, after the Resurrection, 
that Christ would now restore the Kingdom to Israel (Ac 1®) 
might err regarding the time of the Parousia. 
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ethic of St. Paul. The ethic of Jemis is an ethic of the Kinfrdora 
considered as a present reality, and its essence and influence 
still remain in the future heavenly King^dom. The hopefulness 
of the early Christians, their belief that they were living in a 
new order, which would not be changed, but consummated, by 
the Parousia, gave them confidence to live on the ethical plane 
of this new sUte, with glad alacrity. (See F. G. Peabody, ' NT 
P^chatology and NT Ethics,’ Trans. Sra Inter. Cong. lli$t. Rel.. 
Oxford, UK) 8 , ii. 305 ff.) 

That the actual sayinj^H of Christ regarding 
both the destruction or Jerusalem and the Future 
Coming have been highly coloured by the Apoc¬ 
alyptic ideas of His reporters is seen (1) in the 
fact that in Jn. little allusion is anywhere made 
to the ‘ impending judicial calamities of the Judteo- 
lloman war, and the destruction of Jeru.salem and 
of the temple’ (Wendt, ii. *273); and (2) in the 
Johannine conception of judgment. 

Christ knew what was in men (Jn hence there Is a 

present judgment, regarded as automatic and self-induced, 
which has results for the future (3^ 6 ‘^). Unbelievers are judged 
already ( 3 I 8 ). nut believers are not judged (3*8 5‘'^); the fact 
of their acceptance of the Light has freed them from judgment. 
Though the judgment is 8 elf-induce<l, and Christ in this sense 
does not judge (of. 8 ^^ 12’*"'^ ), yet, because Ho is the Light, He 
‘reproves’ the dark deeds of men (3“<^), while those who do the 
truth in presence of the Light have the Divine working in their 
deeds mode manifest (32i). Thus He, as the Light, does judge 
(cf. b'^- ^ 9'^ 12^*1). Hut, throughout, judgment is a present 

process—no doubt with future results, but still working in the 
present.. The judgment is not conceived as a future, cata¬ 
strophic coming. That future judgment is simply a confirming 
of tile I'ontinuous Judgment of the jiresent. 

The pa.ssagc, Jn 5'-^- is so ohvioush inter{>oluted that it has 
no hearing on this subjei't. The formula, ‘at the la'^t da\, 
which occurs in various connexions—resurn cf,ion (o^^sr. 44 . 
judgment (12'*^)—is perhaps also an interpolation, as its omis¬ 
sion rather oihis to than takes from the force of the jiassuges. 
(Note 12^ ‘the word that I ha\ e spoken, the same shall judge 
him,’as parallel with the ideas of 5^4, when ‘at the last 

day' is omitted ) Thus St. John gnes us a closer approxima¬ 
tion than the Synopti.sts, not only to the meaning hut also to 
certain aspects of the form of Christ’s Apocalyptic teacliing. 
No doubt he looked forward to the near end of the age, pre¬ 
ceded by antichrists (false teachers, 1 Jn 21**-‘•^2. 28 4 ^)^ and to 
the Parousia; hut he usually describes it diflerently from the 
Synojitists (cf. 14^ ‘I wdll come again, and receive you unto 
myself,'although the Parousia is also connected with judgment 
(1 Jn 2'^ 4i"J). 

The saying to St. John (2U-^*) does not necessarily show (hat 
(Tirist taught a near corning such as would he olved within 
the period of a human life The words are purely conditional 
rather than aflirinalive, and are intended to chec.'k cuno.sity 
(cf. v,‘23), 

Tlie authenticity of tlie Johannine conception of 
judgment and its roots in Ciirist’s actual teaching 
are seen in this, that, while the Synoptics set forth 
the Final Farousia and Judgment — a concejition 
which dominated the early Church—John gives 
such a dillerent and more .spiritual concejition. 
This did not originate with liim, unless we are to 
regard him as greater tliaii Christ. On the other 
hand, just as (hid’s judgment is shown in the JSyn- 
o})tics to be prcsmit and continuous (Mt 6^- 
10*®) as well as future (Mt in’* 18^^), they also show 
that this Is true of Christ (Mt 10^'- IF®* 2 ^), thus 
proving that dramatic eschatology was not the only 
aspect of Christ’s teaching. The passage, Jn 5*^^ 
‘lie hath committed all judgment unto the Son’ 
(cf. En. 60'“^’ ‘The sum of judgment was committed 
unto him, the Son of Man ’), shows how a simple 
statement of the connexion of the Son with judg¬ 
ment might he expressed either bv Christ or Ills 
reporters in the form of an eschatological picture. 

{b) Christ as Judge. — In the OT, Jahweh is 
Judge, as also in Apocalyptic books, save Eyi. 37-70, 
where the Son of Man judges. But in the (lo.spels, 
while the Father is spoken of as Judge (Mt lO'*^ 
18^®), Christ’s influence at the Judgment is also 
spoken of (Mk 8^'^), and more generally He Him¬ 
self is Judge, and exercises this function on all 
men. 

(c) The Son of Man.—It is noticeable how, in 
nearly all directly eschatological pas.sages, this is 
the title used by Christ.^ 

1 For the arguments for and against the theory that Christ 
never used the title of Himself, see Drummond, JThSt ii. [1901J 
546 f. 


See Mk 1328 = Mt 2480 = Lk 2127; Mt 2427 =Lk 1724; Mt 2487. » 
- Lk 1720, cf. 80 ; Mt 2444= Lk 1240 ; Mt 2513 31 ; 213« cf 1240 . 

Mk 1482 = Mt 2r>64 = Lk 2289 ; Mt 1023 ; Mk 838 = Mt 1027. ‘28 = Lk 928 ’ 
Lk 128- 9 ; Mt 1928 ; Lk 188. » 

As has been seen, the phrase, ‘one like unto a 
son of man,’ occurs in Dn 7‘^ and there sums up 
comprehensively the ‘ people of the saints of the 
Most High,’who are exalted in glory, and to whom 
judgment is given. Tliere may also be a reference 
to one who represents the saints, and a Mes.sianic 
meaning was given to the phra.se by the Jews. 
We can hardly avoid the conclusion that Christ, in 
using ‘the 8on of Man,’ refers back to Dn., and 
regards Himself as tyiiifying the saints of the Most 
High (the people of His Kingdom), who are in Dn. 
first humiliated, then exalted. In two pa.s.sage 3 
there is a strong suggestion of the origin of the 
title in Dn. (cf. Mt ‘JF® 26®* with Dn 7^^^-). But, 
again, in En. 37-70 the title ‘Son of Man’ occurs 
with imagery similar to that which our Lord uses, 
'rhis document may rejiresent a larger literature 
in which the title also occurred, and it was j)rob- 
ahly understood hy many of Ills Iiearers.^ We can 
hardly avoid the couclusion that Christ deliberately 
transferred this title to Himself, giving it a richer 
and fuller meaning (cf. passage.s in which it sug¬ 
gests not glory, hut humiliation, and see Charles, 
BJ:.. of Cnoch, p. 315, for the reference of the latter to 
the Isaianic (;(>nce})tion of the Servant of Jahweh). 

The ar';wiiK'Mt in favour of (Jhribt’s using a title from Enoch 
rests on the })re ('hnstian date of this section. (.See Charles, 
pp. 107, 113, and, against, llilgenfeld, ZWT, 1892, p. 445 f. ; 
Drummond, J'I'hSt ii. 545 ) Tiie title may have been a popular, 
not a I’liarisaic, one, and its use in Christian circles would 
exjilain tlu- fact that it is sparsely, if at all, found in Rabbinic 
\sritings. (.See Dalnian, Die U'orte Jesn, 1898, i. 201 IT. ; Sanday, 
Exp. 4th ser. iii. (1891] 27 f.) In I’s 84-® the ‘son of man' is 
crowned with glory and honour. This passage is thought hy 
some to have also suggested Christ’s use of the phrase (Bartlet, 
Exp. 4th ser. vi. (1892J 434 f, ; Dalinan, i. 218). 

The use of the jihrase, ‘the Son of Man,’ where the first 
person might be expected, is 'an exceedingly strange mode of 
speech,' and has given rise to the ipiestion wiicther Christ here 
meant Himself in all cases, esjx'cially in tlie reference to a future 
coming (Drummond, 5(36, 568). Hut in Mt 1C13, even if ^J.^ is 
omitted, the disciples' answer shows that they had identified 
Christ with the Son of Man. Again, the fact that in some 
parallel passages ‘ I ’ takes the place of the c'orresponding 'Son 
of Man’ shows that the two were regaided as identical, and 
that Christ used the plirase alLernalivel> 'viLh ‘ 1.’ It is obvious 
that in Mt 26*^ the high priest at once believed that Christ was 
speaking of Himself, while in Mt 253U v,ho could be referred to 
hut Christ? (See v.30ff.,) gee, further, Jksus Christ. 

The future coming of the Son of Man, as contrasted with the 
passages where it is said He has ('ome, though it is never spoken 
of as a second coining, need present no difilculty, in spite of the 
fact that it has been asked, ‘Can Jesus mean lliinself in these 
passages ?’(Drummond, 567). The usage is parallel with that 
which speaks of the Kingdom both as pre.scnt and as future. 

(d) State of the dead .—The parable of Dive.s and 
Lazarus points to the current pojuilar Jewish view 
of difVerent states in Sheol after death, better or 
worse. Baradi.se, as used in Lk 23*®, jirobably 
means the better part of Hades, for it is evidently 
not Heaven (ef. Jn ‘20^”^, Ac ‘2®').^ Hades, or Sheol, 
is a temporary abode, for it is ca.st into the Jake 
of lire after giving uj) the dead (Rev 20^-®- ; cf. B®). 

Meanwhile, the lightoous dead enjoy communion 
with God. After the Judgment, the righteous with 
their risen bodies go into life eternal in the King¬ 
dom of the Father, and are as the angels, and 
shine forth like the sun. They wdll never die 
(Mt 13*^ 22^^25*®, Lk ‘20®®). Their felicity is spiritual, 
though this is set fortli occasionally in more or less 
sensuous images (Mt 8^1 ‘22®'' ‘25‘®). In Jn., 

eternal life as well as resurrection is a present 
posse.ssion of lielievers (5-* 6*®-11“® 17^ 1 Jn 
5’H; hut the contradiction witli the Synoptics is 
more apparent than real. The promised ‘iitc’ is 
lx)und up with the Kingdom of God, and, in so far 
as that IS present, ‘life’ is also a present jiosses- 

1 The form of the qucBtion in Jn 1234 does not suggest ignor¬ 
ance of the title, but curiosity regarding a Son of Man who will 
be * lifted up.’ 

2 In 2 Co 124 Paradise is in one of the heavens, Cf. Secrets oj 
Enoch 81: Paradise in the third heaven is the final abode of the 
righteous. 
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sion. Whether Christ teaches a resurrection of the 
w icked has been Questioned, but tlieir fate is clearly 
set forth (Mt 5==^* ^ 8^-^ 13^^ Piinisimient will 

be proportionate (Mt Lk 

other passa^'es (Mt 5^* 12^^), as well as the general 
drift of Christ’s teaching regarding the love of the 
Father, raise the question whether these punish¬ 
ments are eternal in the sense of unending, or only 
in the sense of lasting till their w ork of purification 
is accomplished. It is not imjKissible tiiat here, as 
elsewhere, our Lord w'as simply using the language 
and beliefs of His own time, to enforce moral truth; 
and probably His reporters have further coloured 
His sayings with their own beliefs. The parables 
of the Su[)|)er—‘compel them to come in’—and of 
the Draw-net are suggestive, and we are also forced 
to view' these jiroblems in the light w’hich Christi¬ 
anity as an ethical faith and a religion of pro¬ 
gress supplies. We cannot limit our views of the 
future by the crude and material images of older 
beliefs nom wdiich Christianity has too often 
borrow'ed. 

12. Eschatology of St. Paul.—St. Paul was 
imbued w’ith ideas regarding the Ajiocalyptic 
coming derived from his Jew ish training and from 
Christian tradition—especially the traditional form 
of Christ’s eschatological discourses,^ and he is 
concerned wdth three main events, (I) the Parousia, 
(2) the resurrection of the dead and transformation 
of the living, and (3) the .Judgment. The emphasis 
on the lirst two varies in dillcrent epistles, and his 
teaching on each is called fortii by varying circum¬ 
stances. 

(1) In I Th,, St, Paul has to do with Christians 
who were anxious, regarding those who had died, 
W’ith respect to Clirist's I’aroiisia, which they, with 
St. Paul, deemed to he elo.se at hand. He answers 
that the Day of the Lord will come as a tliief in 
the night, and that Christ will come suddenly from 
heaven witli the voice of the arcliangel and wuth 
the trumpet. The dead in Christ shall rise; the 
faithful living shall be caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air (4^^^* The wdiole passage is of a 

primitive character. In 2 Th. there is to be a 
revelation {diroKdXv^is) of Christ from heaven with 
His mighty angels. Put the Day is not so near as 
the exaggerated anticipations of the Thessalonians 
expected. There will be first a great falling away 
(cf, Dn 8^*^ LXX, vX-^pov^x^vicv tCjv dixapnCov aerwv), 
and the revelation {dTroKa\v<pd^) of the man of sin, 
who as God sits in the temple of God (cf. Dn V 
11^, Mk I3^^ 2 Co 6^®), and who is at present 
liindered. Put he wdll be destroyed by Ciirist at 
His Parousia (2^'^-). St. Paul thus still exj)ected 
the Parousia in his lifetime. 


While this temporal and short rule of Chriit is not ecmivalent 
to a millennial reitfn of Christ on earth, following on theParouaia 
(con ng between the .V.tra of v.^ and the .Ira of as some 

have nfaintained, proUbly the thought s here coloured bv 
the Jewish idea of the temporal Messianic Kingdom, though 
the latter is enriched and spiritualize u iTi 

rjati). In later epistles, Christ is ‘all in all, and His Kingdom 
is one with that of God (Eph 6*). 

In Koni. and 2 Cor. the Parousia is still regarded 
as near (Ro 13^^), but the idea of a general apostasy 
preceding it gives place to that of the imdusion of 
the Gentiles in the Kingdom (11^^). This anti- 
cipates a speedy conversion of the wmrld. Put St. 
Paul is no longer confident of living to see the 
Paromsia (Ko 14«, 2 Co but see Ko 13^" ). 

At first he expected to be alive at the Parousia. 
Put, as time went on, the stress of his teaching 
lay elsewlicre, and now he only hoped to be alive. 
Finally, he regarded it as far better to die, though 
it was needful that he slioiild live, not to see tiie 
Parousia, hut to benefit Ids people (IMi of. 3^^). 

Yet he could still look for tlie coming from heaven 
(I’hlP^). Its nearne.ss was to him guaranteed by 
the extension of the Christian faith and the great 
spiritual aw'akening con.seqiient upon that, bor 
he follows the prophetic belief in spiritual out¬ 
pouring as immediately preceding the Day of the 
Lord. Contrariwise, witli the Prophets and later 
ApocalypIists he saw in the opposing increase of 
evil anotlicr herald of the nearne.sK of the Day. 

(2) At the Parousia the dead in Christ rise, and 
the living are caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air, or transforme(i {dWayrjcrO/j^cOay 1 Co 15®*)- I’be 
dead rise W’ith a erw/ia irvevpaTLKdv bearing r^v eU'dya 
TOO ^TTovoavlov (15'**^' ; cf. Ph the body is to be 
('hanged into the likeness of rb aQ)p.a rrj% 56 ^ 7 }^ a&rov). 
Some have thought tliat St. Paul now* came to 
regard the resurrection from anotherpointof view', 
or that the latter was already latent in his mind in 
1 Co ].*>. This view', ba.sed mainly on 2 Co 5'^-, 
presupposes that lie now' taught that the soul at 
death receives in heaven a new body or organism 
{txopav ; cf. Pousset, yl H JF iv. 144; so also Pfleiderer, 
Holtzmann, Peu.ss, Charles, etc.). In accordance 
with this view', not a resurrection but a manifesta¬ 
tion of the already glorified rigliteous dead took 
place at the Fharousia (Ro 8^*, Col 3*) 

This theory does not seem to be BupporOni by ‘i i'o where 
a future resurrection is in question. Nor need ixou.tv imply 
immediate entrance into possession (.f the o^^ 'av axupoTon^rov. 

It is for the believer a sure inheritance, but il \,s not ne'-essanlv 
receivcil at death. 8t. Paul almost <'erUinly believed in an 
intermediate state (cf. Eph 4® ; but, since the Parousia was 

80 near at hand, the experience of that state (being found naked 
(yv/aeoi), disembodied spirits) could be but a short one. It 
would be better to survive to the Parousia and then not undei go 
the process of 'unclothing' {iKSvera-aBai), but that of being 
‘clothed upon' (erreeiveraerSot), HO that mortality might tie 
Bwallow'ed up of life—the transforming of 1 Co 16. 


The Pauline Antichrist resembles in many points that of the 
Apocalypse, and goes hack to the opposing power in Dn 7'^ 
11-^-, and Mk (cf. Apoc. liar, 41). Rut, while Antichrist in 
the Apocaly[>8e is Rome, or Rome represented In its Emperor, 
the Pauline Antichrist has a much more ideal syinlwlism, and is 
non-poIitical and probably Jewish (a pseudo-Messiah), though it 
recalls CJaligida, who tried to set his statue in the temple. Ttie 
restraining jiower (to KaTt'xpv), or the restrainer (6 saT^xouv), 
is profiablv the Empire and its rule. This in Itself sets the 
Parousia it some distance off. 

In I Cor. there is little difference from the above 
account, save that there is no reference to Anti- 
chri.st. Tlie time is short; men are living at the 
ends of the ages (7“ 10*^). After short tribulations 
( 726 .2®)^ Christ will come with the sound of a trumpet. 
Meanw'hile, during this short period before His 
Parousia, Christ reigns and strives with His 
enemies, the last of which, Death, shall be destroyed 
at His coming, through the resurrection of believers 
(cf. 2 Th 1®*® 2®). His temporal, mediatorial King¬ 
dom will then come to an end, and God will be all 
in all (15^^^ ). 

1 Cf. 1 Co 62 and Mt 1928 , 2 Co 610 and Mt 2531. W. See alto 
Kennedy, SL Paul'i Conceptions of ths Last Things, 1904, pp. 
167, 180. 


(3) The Judgment, with Christ as Judge, is 
associated with the Parousia. In 1 Tli. it is not 
directly mentioned (but see D® U tt)$ dpyijs rijs 
^PXo/x^yr^s, 4* 5®), as it is not involved in the 
argument. In 2 Th., at the Parousia, Christ takes 
vengeance in flaming fire on the wicked, who are 
punished w’ith 6 \idpou altbvioy, and destroys Anti¬ 
christ (I®* * 2®). In 1 Cor. there is a judgment on 
men’s works and a revelation of the counsels of the 
hearts (3^®^* 4*). The saints shall judge the w'orld, 
also angels (6”'). The universality of the Judgment 
and its reference to deeds are emphasized in Ro 2®^* 
I4‘®, 2 Co 6*®. There is, however, no condemnation 
{KardKpipa) of those in Christ (Ro 8*). This does 
not contradict the former view, and a mediant 
position is found in 1 Co 3^^^*, where a judgment 
according to spiritual capacity and results is 
taught. 

13. Eschatology of other epistles. —Although 
the epistles of St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude, and 
St. John, and tliat to tlie Hebrews, differ in details, 
yet, as far as the broad outlines of eschatology are 
concerned, they may be grouped together. In 
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general the old Jewish views prevail, but there is 
no doctrine of a temporal Kingdom. 

Judgment and puninhment have already befallen (1) angels 
(Jude «, 2 P 2^), (2) the unrighteous (2 P 2«), though 1 P 
suggests an intermediate state in vrhich progress is possible. 
The end of all things and the I’arousia are near at hand (1 P 4^^- 7, 
Ja 6*^, He n will he preceded by wickedness (Jude ^8)^ or 

by a fiery trial (1 P or by the appearance of antichrists 
(unbelievers and false teachers, 1 Jn 4^^). On the other 
hand, the day may be distant, since one day is with the Ix)rd 
as a thousand years (2 P hut in any case it will be sudden 
and unexpected At the Parousia the Judgment will take 

place either (1) by Cod (He 10-d 13'i), or (2) by Christ (1 P 4®), 
who will come with thousands of ilis saints^ (Jude J”*), to 
judge the living an<i the dead, but especially the ungodly, and 
also the angels who sinned (1 P 4®, 2 P 2* “, Jude 14-is; cf.^ 
for the angels, 1 Co (5^ Mt S*-'). The righteous will be rcwanled 
in their risen Ijodies (He (<f. i .m 3-) with eternal life in the 
promised kmgclom (Ja 2^, Jude 21), and with a crown of glorv 
or rtf life (I P f)!, Ja 112 ). This Kingdom is in heaven (He hi'* -o 
11'®, 1 P 1'*). The wicked will be destroyed in a consuming fire 
(2 P 87, He 1027. 311). Heaven and earth will be shaken and 
removed, that those things which c'.annot he shaken may remain 
(He 122® 27 UH cj. 110). The world will pass away (1 Jn 2'7), or 
it will he destroyed by fire (2 P 37-lo 12, the only reference to 
this in the NT). There will lie a new heaven and earth wherein 
dwelleth rigliti'ousnees (2 P 3i'i). 

14 . Eschatology of the Apocalypse.—Tlie earlier 
chajiter.sof tins hook descrilie in a serieHof visions, 
wfiicli ;iio <-oMcurrent rating tlian siicccKsive, tlie 
WOOS winch fall ujion imm, catastrophes on earth 
and convulsions 01 Nature, judgments upon Jc^^s 
and (iontiles, and the preservation of the ehet. 
'I'ho Paronsia is said to he near at hand (3“ IG’^, 
cf, ; the Messiah or om- like the Son of 

Man will come with the cloud.s (P I t*'* ; cf, Dn 7'^, 
Mk and the Jmlgment is describe<l umh'T 

dinerent figures—(1) convulsions of Nature and 
terror of mankind at the ap[>roacli of ‘ the great 
day of his wrath’ (6^^'*^); (*2) reaiting wheat tiy 
Christ—prohaiily the gathering of the righteous 
( 14 U- 18 ) . ( 3 ) gatliering the clusters of grapes hy an 
angel and (Kuiding them in the winepress of Cod’s 
wrath (14‘'^*‘‘*\ the judgment of the wicked hy 
Christ; cf, 11)*®). Judgmentof the dead ismeutinned 

In these the Lamb or one like the Son of Man is a prominent 
tigure. Hut after eoc-h there are several interludes, followed by 
a vivid description of the judgment upon Home (chs, 17. 18). 
'rhero now follows a connected hut eomjiressed 
aecount of the last things. Tlie marriage of the 
Lamb and the Clnireh, and the Banquet, are 
announced Messiah comes from heaven as 

a judge and as a warrior with armies. He is 
witlistood hy Antichrist and his armies, who are 
defeated and destroyed. Antiehrist and the False 
Fro})het are cast into the lake of fire,^ and Satan 
is b<jund in the aliyss for a thousand years (19**-2(T). 
During these (liousand years the martyrs and such 
as had resisted Anticlirist live and nugn with 
Christ. Tills is the first resurrection, and the rest 
of the dead do not live until the end of the thousand 
years (‘20*’®). Satan is now loosed and stirs up the 
nations, Gog and Magog (cf. Kzk 38^), and these 
compass Jerusalem, the camp of the saints, but are 
destroyed by fire from heaven. The devil is cast 
into the lake of lire (‘2()'^'*^). 

The idea of overcoming Antichrist and the binding of Satan 
gocH hack to m.> thic conceptions of the strife of Divine powers 
with evil chaotic, powers. Traces of this are found in Is 242if. 
27 U., Dn 7 U, Pn. 8(2. 229-3®, In Bn. HHtr. evil angels are 
fettered, and finally punished at the Day of Judgment Cf- '^< 46 . 
6U), Secrets of Enoch 7^ 18). Death, or the angel of Death, and 
Hades are brought to an end at the end of the days (Is 25^^, cf. 
4 Kzr 853 Apoc. Bar. 2128, Test. xii. Patr. [Levi 18), Kev 20^4, 
1 Co 1625r- 66.8 Death and the devil are brought into connexion 
(cf. 1 Co 6®); the devil is the lord of death, just as the Greeks 
made the Persian Ahriman = Hades. We may also compare the 
idea of later Parsiism, that the dragon Arhi Dahak was overcome 
and bound lu Thraetaona and then loosed by Angra Mainyu to 
war against Ormazd. The Jews regarded the world-powers as 

1 This is a citation from En. !» ‘ He comes with ten thousands 
of His holy ones [ = angel8j to execute judgment upon them’; 
cf« On 7^^* 

‘3 Of. En, 90^ 36 (stars and shepherd angel* oAst into a fiery 

i Death, also personified, U a species of lord in Hade*; cf. 
Ps 40l<. 


under the rule of Hcliar, and he, like Antichrist and the devil 
is conquered at the end of the age (cf. 7'e.s-f. zn. Patr. [Levi 18 ^ 2 * 
Dan 8im. fi®, Jiid. 254J), evil sjnrits are ovenmme, and 

Beliar is hound and cast into the fire by Messiah (A.sii. Mas. iQi 
the devil’s rule comes to an end; Jufj. lo”, Mastema [Satan]’ 
overcome at Day of Judgment; Sid. Or. 11 . ic.s, Heliar comes 
before the end; iii. 65fT., he will he burned with a fiery blast 
from heaven). This conception of the strife with and desihu-tion 
of supernatural powers of evil, as signifying the aiiproach of 
the Kingdom, is also found in Mt 12‘2« = Lk ID®, cf. 4 L ; Jn 1231 
1430 Kjii. (por Antichrist, see EREJ i. 678f. ; Housset, Anfi- 
christ, also Rel. des Jud. 242 f. ; Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, 
1900, p. 61 f.) 

In this account the new feature is the 1000 years’ reign of the 
martyrs with Christ, perhajis already adumbrated in llev 79 
14 If. This reign is not said to he on eartli, nor is the first 

resurrection said to he a bodily one (cf. 2(8 souls), and no second 
resurrection is mentioned, a (jeneral resurrection being inferred 
(20^ '•). If the martyrs restored to life are the saints <h\elling in 
Jerusalem who are utLicked by Gog and Magog, it is curious 
that (Jhn.st (with whom they reign) does not attack those 
enemies. Their destruction conn’s from heaven (20®). Those 
sairits are the righteous now freed from Satan’s power, and the 
nations are subject to them. Tins, rather than the martyrs’ 
reign of 1000 tears, is the ctpiivalent of the temporal Messianic 
Kingdom of Jewish Apocaltptic (e.g. En. 91 (T.). Possibly, by 
the (conception of the martyrs living and reigning with Christ 
for lOou years, while the rest of the (lead do not ‘ live ’ until the 
gener.il resurrection at the (‘Icse of this period, the writer 
anticipa^e.s the vie(v of Tertullian {de An. 55, de Res. Cam. 43) 
and lrenc»iMH(i. .31. 2 ) that mart\rs at death went to Paradise, all 
others to Hades. Hut, whether (Ins or ‘the duration of the 
triumph of Christianity ’ (Swele, A poc. 1006, p. 26:1) is intended, 
tJie coiK'optioM lent itsdf as a /)oint d'appni to the Chiliastio 
ideas brought over from Judaism into Christianity—the idea of 
a tempo! d Kingdom on earth to which some of the dead rise 
(4 P.zra) a id whicli lasts 1000 years {Secrets of Einoch).'^ 

Now follow tlie re.^'iirrection, and the Judij^nient 
of each iiiid all hy ( Jod, who sits on a ^^reat white 
tiirone cf. 4' ® etc.). The jtulp^ment is accord- 

inic L> 'vorks and the record of these in tlie books, 
d'lui wicked, whose names are not in the Book of 
Life, are cast into the lake of lire and endure the 
.second death ( 20 ** 2D). Hades and Death are also 
cast into it. The lir.st heaven and earth as well as 
the .sea (ef. gl.? 5 . Mos. 10 '*; Sib. Or. v. 158 f., 447) 
liaving pas.sed away, there is a new heaven and 
earth, which, with the New Jerusalem which 
descends from heaven, l)ec()mes the abode of the 
bles.sed (21. 22 , cf. 3*-). The city is characterized by 
holiness {t^v ayiav 2D). 

An ideal or a re-huilt Jerusalem is a characteristic of OT 
prophecy and of some Apocal>pse 8 (Is 64. 60, Kzk 40. 48, Hag 
27-9; Sih. Or. iii. 2 ’.K)). This gave place to the Apocalyptic idea 
of a New Jerusalem 2 to he set up by God (^En. 90‘-’9 ; cf. Jrtb. 
1‘29), or a heavenly Jerusalem rcvi'aled hy Him (Apoc. Bar 43f 
822, 4 Ezr 72 ® 1027f. i 33 tt) or built by the Messiah {Sxb. Or. v. 
420ff.). These ideas recur in He ID® 1222 1314 ^ Gal 4 -i 6 ^ and are 
the familiar theme of Rabbinic theology (Gfrorcr, ii. 245 f. ; 
Weber, .373, 404). 

15 . Eschatology of the Church ; the Millennium. 

—1 ne prevdilent beliefs of the early centuries may 
be summarized as follows. At death tlie soul was 
(;arrie<l by angels into the presence of (7od, who, 
by a temporary judgment, assigned it a place in 
an intermediate state according to its condition.® 
Tn several writers the.se intermediate states wore 
ditl’erent parts of Hades (Tertullian, Irenteus). But 
another view prevailed—in part the result of the 
release of souls by Christ’.s De.scent to Hades—to 
the eliect tliat now righteous souls passed to 
Heaven or a heavenly region called Paradise (this 
is sometimes on earth, the Paradise of Adam).* 
This is already found in Ignatius and in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 7f.). and Cyprian appears 
to have shared it (cf. adv. Deinetr. ; de Mortal, 
passim), while it had many adherents, for it is 
vigorously combated by Justin {Dial. 80, 93), 
Irenieus, and Tertullian. Tertullian maintained 

1 Possibly a temporary Messianic Kingdom is taught In Ac 3 > 9 f. 

2 The ‘New Jerusalem' is first mentioned by name in Test, 
cii. Patr. [Dan 6 ]. 

3 This was already a Jewish notion (Weber 2 , 839; Test. 

Abraham, | 20), but it is met with mainly in popular Christian 
writings (see Coriybeare. Monuments Early Christianity, 
1894, p. 811 f. ; Coptic documents In TS Iv. 2; Pauli, 

§ 12 f. ; cf. Justin, Dial. 105 ; Hlppolytus, Discourse against the 
(rreeks: Ilom. of S. Macarius, in Oallandius, Bib. Vet. Pair., 
Venice, 1765-81, ill. 237 ; Passio Perpetnee, ct.TS ii. 2.127). 

4 This would then be revealed at the millennial coming ol 
Christ and the dissolution of tlie earth {Apoe. Pauli, | 21). 
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that none but martyrs passed at once to Paradist 
(de An. 55; de lies. Cam. 43)—a belief perbapJ" 
shared by Irenauis (iv. 38. 9) and Justin (of. Mar. 
of the Holy Martyrs, 4 ). Besides the (toncention o,^ 
a fire throii;.,di which all i)ass either after death o: 
at the Judgment (see § 17 ), the idea of rej)entanc( 
and of purification after death, aided by prayer or 
sacrament, is found sporadically.^ But anything 
approaching the later doctrine of Purgat^)ry is not 
found, a})art from Augustine’s conjecture tliat 
some of the faithful might have to be purified, as 
b^ fire, from sinful affections {de Civ. Dei, xxi. 26 ; 
Enchir. 69), until I’ope Gregory’s time (see his 
Dial. iv. 30, and passim —a purgatorial fire for 
lighter faults).^ 

In the Early Church there was a general belief 
in the ap|»roacIdng end of the world and tlie I’ar- 
ousia. This would be preceded by great trouble?' 
and by the revelation of Antichrist (/>0/ory^c, xvi, 
4 ; Ep. Barn. 15; Iren. v. 25 f. ; Hinp. ile Christo 
et Antichristo ; Eactant. vii. 17 f.). But at Christ’s 
advent Antichrist and the wicked wo\ild be <le- 
stroyed. The chronology adoj)ted by most of tlie 
writers of this, and indeed of later periods, was 
that of the six [)criods of a thousand years ( = six 
days of creation \Ep. Barn. 15, followed by Irenams, 
Hii){)olytus, Lactantius, etc.]). Christ had come in 
the last thousand-year neriod, and His second 
coming would be at its close; lienee calculations 
were matle to discover its exact time. Accordin^ 
to Hinpolytus, the world had still 250 years to run ; 
aceonling to l.actantius, 200. Another common 
idea, based on the expected duration of (he Roman 
fJnpire ('Pw/x 77 = 94S), was that the end would come 
in A.l). 195 [Sib. Or. viii. 148). J’he end of tlie 6 O 1 M) 
years and the second coming would inaugurate the 
seventh perio<l of 1000 , the Millennium, to enjoy 
w’hich the righteous dead would he raise<l (the first 
Resurrection). In spite of the fact (hat, save in 
the Aj)Ocalyj)se, the NT did not speak of the 
Millennium, end that Christ does not connect the 
Parousia with the establishment of an e.arthly 
Kingdom, this lielief had an extraordinary hold on 
the minds of Christians. Douhtless a misunder¬ 
standing of the Apocalypse gave the belief a 
certain authority, hut it is rather from its Jewisii 
anrecedents that its popularity and the elaboration 
of its details are to be explained.* 

The ^'eneral picture of the millennial Kirif^dom on earth, ‘ the 
day of tlie Hupjier of 1000 years ’ (' Ilohainc Death of Joseph ’ [7’.S’ 
iv. 2. 1421), includes such features as that the earth would he 
renewed and .ferusaleni re-huilt and jflorified. .Men would he 
perfectly ri^diteous and happy, and would have numerous off- 
spring;. There vsould be no sorrow and no labour. The earth 
w'ould produce ahundanlly, and a table W’ould always he spread 
with food. A passa;;e of Papias, cited by lrena3us ((rdc. Il<pr. v. 
33), derives a f)icture of this fruit fulness from Clin.st Himself, 
thouyh it ia now known to have been copied froin a dfvument 
(perhaps a niidrash onCin 27-'^ [Harris, Krp., 180.'), p. 448 ; AJTh, 
1900, p. 499]), used also in Apoc.. Bar. 29-’)' , and in Tn. l<d'J (gee 
Charles, A p. of Baruch, 54). The moon would have the brilliance 
of the sun, and the sun v\ould be seven times brijrhter than the 
moon. Some of the wicked would be left on earth, subjected to 
perpetual slavery. 

This sensuous aspect of the Kingdom is directly 
taken over from Judaism. Tertullian tried to 
spiritualize it, but be still used many sensuous 
metapliors in describing it; and it i.s proliable that 
'^Shepherd o/ llermas, Sim. ix. 16; Acta Pauli et Thcclce, 

I 28 ; Pais. Perp. } 7 ; Tent. Abrah. § 14 ; Tertullian, de An. 36, 
68 , de Monog. 10. de Cur. Mil. 3. 

^ For the doctrine of the sleep of the soul {tj/vxonavvvxia), see 
Tatian, who held that it died with the body (od Grcec. 13) and 
(Arabians) Eusebius (UE vi. 37), 

8 A preliminary jufl^ment at the First Resurrection of those 
who had known GckI is taug-ht by Lactantius (vii. 20). Those 
whose evil deeds outweighed their good deeds would be con¬ 
demned. A judjfmcnt by fire would burn those whose sins 
exceeded in number and weight, but would not be felt by the 
righteous. The former would then have their place with the 
wicked who do not arise to this judg-ment (Ps P). Tertullian 
appears to teach that the pure would rise at once, but those who 
had contracted some ^ilt would rise later, or perhaps not till 
the Second Resurrection, when the wicked rise (see as An. 86, 
55, 58; adv. Marc. iii. 24). 


with most of those who taught it tlie more sensuous 
view prevailed, since it was held that the saints 
reigned in the llesli. The doctrine is found clearly 
.stilted in Tt/h Barn. (4, 15), Hennas, (10, 

16), Justin {Dial. SO, 81), Iremeiis (v. 32 f.), Ter¬ 
tullian {adv. Marcion. iii. 24), Hippolytus (Over¬ 
beck, Queest. Hipp. 70), Lactantius (vii. 2011.}, 
Methodius {Conviv. ix. 1. 5), Commodian {Carm. 
Apol. V. 979 ir.). 

It was, of course, contrary to the Gnostic scheme of eschat- 
oloirv, and as such was upheld ayainst them, e.g. by Iremeiis 
(v. 33); butCerinthus, who admitted the real humanity of Christ 
and the resurrection, is alleyed to have tauyht that, after 
the latter, Christ’s Kingdom would be an earthly one of an 
e.xtreiuely sensuous and carnal kind (Caius, ap. Eus. HE 
lii. 28). 

The Ebionite.s (Jerome, Co??i. on Is. 66™) and 
Montanists aksu cherished millennial views of an 
uns]dritiial kind. With the latter, Christ was 
speedily to come and found an earthly Kingdom 
of the saints in the New Jerusalem, whitdi would 
de.scend visibly out of heaven and he established at 
Bepuza in llirygia. J’his would be the sign of 
( hrist’s coming. Montarms wished to sejiarate 
believers from all worldly Jithiirs, and so prepare 
them for tin; Kingdom, by gathering tlicin togcLlier 
in the region wliere Christ would Inive His seat 
(see bhis. HE v. 16; d'ert. adv. Marc. iii. 24; 
Ejdph. xlix. 1 ; Oracle of Brisca). 

^'et theie \Mis ti strong opposition to this belief 
from eomi>aratively early turn's; Justin (/ho/. 80) 
says (bat many, otherwise orthodox, were opposed 
to it ; and this statement seems to ho 8Ui»portcd by 
Iiena'us(v. 31. 1). Thedoctiine is not mentioned 
in Clement, Ignatius, or Bolyearp, or in rnariv of 
t he Apologists ; but w e can haidly argue* from their 
sihmee that they disbelieved it, while, in the case 
of tlie Apologists, ]>oluy may have dictated silence, 
riie Alogi aLo attackcil the doctrine, while deny¬ 
ing tlie Jolianmne authorship of (In* Apoialypse 
and attrilniting it to ('(‘iinthus (lepiph. xxxii., 
xxxiii., li.). 'I'lie exees‘-es of Montanisiii helped to 
li>cre<lit the doctiine in tin* least, and to stamp 
t tis Jewish rather tlnin Christian. 

Caius at Rome oppust il the Moutamst Pro(’IuM, and main¬ 
tained that CerinthuH liud invented the Millmnium (Eua. HE 
1 . 25). For his views on Cerinthus and the Apex alj> j'se, see Eua. 
/ii. 26 ; Gw} nn, Ilermathena, \ i. 397 f. 

But it w’as largely the intlnence of Alexandrian 
diilosophical iiieas, and especially tho.'-c of Clement 
Strom, vii. 12. 74) and Origeri {de J'finc ii. 11 f. ; 

, Cets. viii. 30), wdiicli gave the deatli-lilow to 
hiliastic views in tlie East. This tea< liing was 
olluwed up by Dionysius of Alexandria, wdio has 
eft us an interesting jiicture of his success in com¬ 
bating the chiliastic view's of Egy{)tian Christians, 
ndiahly of the rural districts, wlio had been much 
nfluenced by a writing of Nepos of Arsinoc (T*Ae 7 xoj 
6 X\7}-)opajTQ)v), teaching a Millennium of bodily 
njoyment. A schism was threatened in the 
Egyptian Church, but Dionysius, by wise argu- 
nents and instruction, averted this, and bis 
)pponents, headed Viy Coracion, gave up their views 
A.D. 225 ; Eus. Ulb vii. 24). Cbiliosm w'as still 
defended by Methodius of Tyre {Conviv. IX. i. 5) 
and by Apolliuaris (Basil, Ep. cclxiii. 4, cclxv. 2; 
Greg. 'kaz. Ep. cii. 4), and accepted Viy b^gyptian 
iionLs (Hariiaek, Hist, of Dogma, ii. 3(>0, note). 

In the West, chiliastic view's prevailed until the 
irneof Augustine, who had himself once cheri.sbed 
hem in a spiritual rather than a sensuous form, 
Hit who now attacked them and formulated an 
nterpretation of Rev 20^^* which was accepted by 
:he Church for many centuries. Millenarianisra 
now became a heresy. 

Augustine holds that the 1000 years = the duration of the 
Church on earth ; the reign of the Saints » the reign of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; the First Resurrection « the spiritual 
share which the baptized have In Christ’s Resurrection {de Civ. 
Dei, XX. 6t.). His theory regarding the duration of the Church, 
literally Interpreted, gave rise to the view that the end would 
come in a.d. 1000. 
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The comparative ease with which inillenarian- 
ism di 8 ap{)eared bIjows that, generally speaking, 
it had never interfered with the ethical and spir¬ 
itual life of Christiariitv, or with the life of the 
Christian as a citizen. Men were content to wait, 
and thus the notion passed insensibly from their 
minds, as its baselessness and the extravagance of 
some who held it became apparent. ‘ Expectations 
of the Millennium were revived in the Middle 
Ages by mystical sects ; and after the Reforma¬ 
tion, mainly among Anabaptists. Millennial views, 
varying in their expectations of a more sensuous oi 
more spiritual Kingdom, have been revived from 
time to time since then, and owe their great modern 
development to liengel. Many distinguished theo¬ 
logians have held rnillenarian views, but it is 
mainly in America that the doctrine has given 
rise to separate sects (Seventh Day Adventists, 
Second Adventist^, etc.). These, as well as the 
millenarians of the Early Church, believe that, 
at the close of the 1000 years, Satan will be un¬ 
bound, and that he will make war against the 
Saints, only to be destroyed. 

The close of the world-drama was described in 
similar terms by both Chiliasts and non-Chiliasts, 
and thedescri[)ti()n probably is cherished in a literal 
sense by many Christians still—Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, and Protestant. The main features are 
the second coming of Christ in majesty as Jmlge of 
all mankind, the resurretdion of all (or of the 
wicked, the Second Resurrection of the (.diiliasts), 
the Jmlgment (to take place, as some thought, in 
the Valh*y of Jehoshaphat), the doom pronounced 
—eternal jmnishinont in hell for the wicked, <and 
eternal bliss for the righteous in heaven or in the 
new heaven and earth.^ Connected with these 
views was that of the jiassing away of heaven and 
earth, their destriudion or their transformation, 
and tlie appearance of a new universe of which the 
Heavenly Jerusalem would be the centre. 

Clement of Alexandria taught a proltatif)n which ceased at 
the I>a 8 t Judgment (Strom. \ii, 2. 12 ). With Origen tlie 
Judgment—of which he says nothing as to its immanonoo (tlie 
Gospel prophecy is not to he taken in its literal sense (in Mott. 
Com. sec. 491)—i 8 hardly a final act; rather is it a ‘ moment' in 
an age-long process, in whiidi the wicked, including demons, 
will be restored by a remedial process of punishment, though 
there will be various degrees of hlesstduess, and the sinner’s 
soul can never again be wnat it was. This is the doetrine of the 
aTTOKardcTTairtv, in which he is followed by many Greek Fathers, 
especially by Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and— 
loss emphatically—CJregory Nazianren. The monasteries of 
Egypt and Palestine also supported this doctrine for long after, 
and It is more or less followed hv many modern theologians. 

The doctrine of Conditional Inimoriaht^ ( 7 .t>.)aMd the annihi¬ 
lation ( 7 .r.)of the wicked after the Judgment, already found in 
Arnohins, was stated hy llohhes and lyocke, and, since the 
teaching of White (Life in Christ, 1846), has ohtainetl a large 
following. 

In the Gnostic systems the conception of the 
final consummation does not include the idea of 
Divine Judgment. The judgment is automatic, 
according to the inherent nature of souls—a species 
of conditional immortality. Those who were 
neither wev/xariKoL nor \I/vx^koI simply perished, 
and, as the icon Christ had passed to the l^eroma, 
there could be no second coming. The consumma¬ 
tion results from the complete restoration of all the 
sparks of light to that high region whence tliey 
came. The created universe, deprived of them, 
must wax old and decay, and will be destroyed by 
fire (§ i6). ^ . 

A Last Judgment and hell-pains arc taught in Putis Sophia 
—an unusual aspect of Gnosticism, tn Marcion’s system the 
good God does not judge or punish, except in so far as He keeps 

1 There were some in Syria and Poritus who, like Montanus, 
thought they should cut themselves off from all ties and go 
forth to meet the Lord, or sell all their gooils and cease from 
work because He was near at hand (see Bratke, Das neu ent- 
deckU vierte Buch des Daniel-Comm. von Uippolytus, Bonn, 

1891, p. 16; Conybeare, op. cit. 211.). ^ ^ , 

3 One of the earliest descriptions Is found in the Apoo. of 
Peter (see the citation from Macarius Magnes In James and 
Robinson’s ed., 1892, p. 71). 


the evil at a distance from Him. The wicked are punished in 
the fire of the Demiurge. There are only two issues-tiie 
heaven of the good God, and the hell of the Demiurge, ‘ Fitlier 
Marcum as.sumed with Paul that no one can keep the law, or lie 
was silent about the end of the “ righteous” because he had no 
interest in it ’ (Harnack, i. 273, note 2 ). 

i6. The new heaven and earth.— A belief in the 
catastrophic end and renewal of the world and 
tlie universe has already been found among some 
savages, the Mexicans, Norsemen, Hindus, Bud- 
illiists, Barsis, *Stoi(;s, and Muliainmadans. We 
shall now trace this belief as it is developed among 
the Jews and in Christian eschatology. In the 
Prophetic hooks the way is prepared for such a 
doctrine hy the account ( 1 ) of convulsions in Nature 
accompanying the judgments of the Day of the 
Lord, while the earth even returns to its former 
condition of (diaos (Jer 4'^); and (2) of the exuber¬ 
ant fertility and beauty of the heaven and earth 
afterwards (Hab 3^ Am 9®, Mic D, Is 5 P 34 <). At 
the same time, the stability of the earth was some¬ 
times referred to (Ps 93^ loV). The doetrine of the 
new heaven and earth—the iinal corres[>onding to 
the toniier stale—appears for the first time in Is 
65*”^- cf. 5E®; but whether it is there an in¬ 

trusion on the context or not is difficult to decide 
(cf. wiCi 0.3“^).^ A similar idea is found in 

i*s 102 -®^*, which perhaps dates from Maccabnean 
times, hnssiiig outside the limits of the OT, we 
next find tliis (loctrine in En. 45^^-, where a trans- 
foimation of heaven and earth is taught. Tlie new 
eai 1 h hecomt's the scene of the Messianic Kingdom, 
ami .sinners have no ^»lace in it. In 91^^^*, after the 
end of the earthly Kingdom the world is ‘wTitten 
down for destruction,' and the heaven gives place 
to a new heaven after the Judgment. Into tins the 
righteous pass (104*). hnt notliing is said of a new 
earth. Ci. 72‘ ‘ till tlie new creation is accom¬ 
plished, w’hicli eiidureth till eternity.’ In Jub, 
(4''^®) the heavens and earth are to be removed, and 
a sanctuary w ill he made in Jerusalem. The earth 
and all in it will be sanctified, and men w'ill live 
1000 years. Such a renewal had already occurred 
twice—at the Deluge and with Jacob and his 
seed (PJ*®). In Apm\ Bar. the world returns to its 
nature of aforetime (3^), is renewed at the h'inal 
Judgment, and becomes everlasting, incorru})tible, 
and invisible (32® 44^^ 48*^ 5P 57^j. In 4 Ezr 7^®^* 
the world is turned to the ‘old silence’ for seven 
days, and is then ‘raised up.’ 

Similar teaching is found in the Rabbinic and 
Talmudic writings. The new heaven and earth 
art? the abode of the righteous, and from them all 
pain, .sorrow', sin, and evil beings are banished 
((ifrorer, ii. 273 f.; Wiinsche, Der bab. Talimid^ 
1889, ii. 3. 194). 

In the NT a similar conception is found. There 
will be a TraXiyyei^co'ia (Mt 19“®), or an dTroxarduracris 
irdvTOJv (Ac 3'‘).'^ Heaven and earth w'ill he shaken 
or removed, but wliat is permanent will remain 
(He 12-®'-, cf. P®). In 2 P 3''- the destruction of 
the world by water in the past is referred to, and 
a future destruction of heaven and earth hy lire is 
foretohi—the only reference to such a destruction 
in the NT (cf. Jos. Ant. I. ii. 3 [water, tire]). This 
doctrine is already found in Bab. b(?lief (see Ages 
OF THE Would [Bab.], vol. i. p. 1S3''). Then a 
new heaven and earth, in which dwelleth righteous¬ 
ness, will appear. 

This resembles the Stoic doctrine of the ($ 5 ), and 

there may have been a borrowing from it. But already in the 
OT the idea of fire destroying tlie earth is found (Dt 32-2), and 
that in connexion with God’s judgment—a fire which burns up 
the wicked (Ps 973, Zee Jer Zeph li«, Mai 41 ; cf. 1*8 603, 
Hab 33 ). In Dn 7^0 a fiery stream issues below the throne ; so 

1 Charles (p. 123) regarded these verses as an interpolation, 
because they do not agree with the context; but, in his edition 
of Jubilees, p. 9, he thinks them original, because they point 
not to a catastrophic, hut to a gradual, change, conditioned by 
man’s ethical conduct, as in Juo. 1 '^ 4* 28 '^t. 

* Cf. 2 Co 617, Oa) Kaiv^ ktiVic. 
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Bn. 1419 713 In 4 Ezr 18^- a fiery stream issues from the raout^ 
of the ‘ man from the sea,’ and burns ins enemies. Cf. Jub. SO , 
jisc. Is. 4i«. The idea of Jud^rment by fire is continued in the 
NT (Mt S13 He 1097 12» 1 Co Si3, 2 Th 18). 

Again, in the Apoealyp^fe, at the Last Judgment 
eartn and heaven flee away (cf. Mk 13^*), or they 
pass away aJong with the sea, and give place to a 
new heaven and earth, tlie seat of the blessed (Kev 
; cf. 6 ^^ and § 14). In Ko a new crea¬ 
tion is suggested ; cf. 1 Co 7*^ rapdyei yd.p t6 (TXVP-o- 

TOU KSiTflOV TOl'TOV. 

From the.se sources the idea passed over into 
Patristic theology. The present universe will be 
annihilated, or its external order will be changed, 
and give place to a more glorious structure.^ Fol¬ 
lowing 2 P 3 ®^-, Justin {ApoL ii. 7), Tatian (ch. 25), 
and Minucins Felix (ch. 34) teach the destruction 
of the world by tire. liippolytus describes the 
river of lire which will consume the earth, while 
heaven is rolled together like a scroll. After this 
there is a new heaven and earth {Discourse, § 37 
cf. Tert. de An. 55, de Sped. 30). Origen al.so 
refers to this {c. i^els. v. 15), hut ehsewhere he 
speaks of a transbjrmation and renewal of the 
material world {de Frhic. i. 6 . 4 ; cf. ii. 1. 3). He 
also speaks of the blessed pas.sirig beyond the 
planetary sjdieres to the true heaven and earth 
(ii. 3. 7, lii. 6 . 8 ). Methodius also sjieaks of a re¬ 
newal of the world by lire, and Lactantius speaks 
of lire burning up the world and the wicked. Mean¬ 
while the rigliteous are hid in caves, and then come 
forth. The heavens will be folded together, and 
the earth changed (vii. 26). These ideas occupy a 
prominent place in the Sihylline Oracles. At the 
Judgment, a stream or cataract of lire flows from 
heaven ajid consumes earth, sea, ami sky; but all 
things come out purified, or Cod takes out that 
which tends to purity. This (or another) .stream 
issiie.s from a pillar by God’s throne, and all pa.ss 
through it after the Itesurrection (ii. 196 fK; cf. 
iii. 79 IK, iv. 161 fl’., v. 158 fK, vii. 28 f., viii. 217 IK) 
The whole conception in the Sibyllines, whether 
Jewish or Christian, is strongly reminiscent of 
Parsi eschatology (see Bousset, Der Antichrist^ 

163 f.). 

Irengeus (v. 36. 1 ), in opposition to Valentinus, 
does not lielieve in the annihilation of the world 
by tire, but in its transformation. Augustine 
taught that what is perishable in the woild will 
be destroyed by lire; then will appear a new 
world, the tit dwelling of a renewed humanity 
{de Cir. Dei, xx. 16). 

According to the Valentinian doctrine, lire lies 
hidden in the world, and at the end will blaze 
forth and destroy all matter, being extinguished 
itself along with it (Iren. i. 7 . 1). This was prob¬ 
ably borrowed from the Stoics, The Simonians 
taught the di.ssolution of the world (Iren. i. 23. 3; 
cf. the Ba.silidean system [llipp. x. 10]), and it is 
also hintetl at in the Peratic system—‘ the formal 
world ’ is to perish (Hipp. v. 7). Here, of course, 
there was no renewal. In Pistis Sophia occurs al.so 
the doctrine of a Last Judgment and a world- 
conflagration (Schmidt, Kopt. Gnost. Schr., 1905, 

. 48). In the Manichsean system, fire which en¬ 
ures for 1468 years bums up the world—a doctrine, 
doubtle.si^, borrowed from Parsiism. The Gnostic 
doctrine, on the other hand, has rather Heraclitean 
and Stoic affinities, 

17 . The final fire.—In Patristic writings, before 
the doctrine of Purgatory was fully established, 
various ideas regarding lire are found. Setting 
aside the conception of this fire—material or sym¬ 
bolic, according to the writer’s point of view—as 
purifying certain persons between death and judg¬ 
ment (see Origen, de Prhic. ii. 10. 6 ; Cyjuian, En. j 

1 Cf., e.g., Ev. Bapi. 16; Hipp. de Chri^c ii .antichr. ; Iren. 

V. S6 f.; Aug. Enchir. 85 t., Ciu. Dei, xxii. ; Ambrose, Sermo 
111. 14 f.. XX. 12f. 


60 • Greg Nyssa, Oral. Catech. 26, 35, rup Kaedp<Tiop; 
Aug. Erichir. 69, de Civ. Dei, xxi. 26),' there are two 
other prevalent conceptions of it. . 

(1) At death, souls pass through a river or sea of 
fire. It doe.s not harm, but only ])urifie8, the right¬ 
eous and penitent. All others snflor in it (Coptic 
documents, 7S iv. 2; cf. Hist, of Joseph, Ads of 
John). In Test, of Abraham (§ 12), at the prelimi¬ 
nary judgment alter death, souls are tried by lire 
by the angel Puriel. If their works are consumed, 
they are (;arried to the j)lace of sinners ; but, if the 
fire approve their works, they jia.ss to the i)lace of 
the just.* (2) The same conception of a river of 
fire 18 brought into connexion with the Final Judg- 
ment, as in the Parsi doctrine (§ 8). This is found 
ill the Sibyllines (.see alxive). Origen occasionally 
regards the purifying lire ns that which will con- 
suuie the whole world. To it all must come, but 
it causes no pain to the pure. Lactantius (vii. 20) 
teaches that at the pre-millennial coming of Christ 
there will be a judgment by lire, which w’ill burn 
those whose sins exceed in number or weight, but 
it will not be felt by the righteous. Ambrose 
{Serin, iii. 14, xx. 12; in Ps. xxxvi. 26) taught 
that lire w'ould prove souls at the Last Judgment, 
purifying and refreshing the righteous, but eter¬ 
nally torturing the wicked. A jmrifying fire for 
sinners after the JiidLonent is found in the teaching 
of Arnbrosiaster {in Ep. i. ad Cor. xv. 53; in Ep. 
ad Horn. v. 14). 

The Idea of the fire throu^fh which all pa«8 is connected by 
most of these writers with the fire of 1 Co but there are 
nany passages in OT and NT where the fire at Judtjinent is 
ipiokeri of (*<00 alwve). Prohahl> the classical conception of 
nnhleg-ethon, the Effyiitian idea of a fiery lake in Anienti 
(HiuGe, Book 0 / the Dead, 2H-Sf.), and the I’arsi myth of Uio 
world-fire, which is to the ri^fhteous as warm milk, to sinners 
as molten metal (§ 8)—have all helped to shape this Patristic 
iotion.3 

18 . Psychostasia.—In connexion with the idea of 
Judgment, tliat of t\\e psyrhostasia, or weighing of 
.^ouls or of their deeds, is found in many eschato¬ 
logies. Wejiave already met with it in Egyptian, 
Indian (cf. Sat. Pruh. xi. 7 ; Welder, Ind. Streifen, 
Berlin, 1868, i. 21 . 2 ), Persian, and Muhammadan 
eschatologies. It is also found among the Man- 
dteans, as a loan from Par.sii.sni (Brandt, Die nmnd. 
Pel,, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 76, 195). xVmong the 
Hebrews, the idea of weighing in a balance by 
God is at first confined to tins life (Job 31®, Pr 16* 

21* 24'*, Ps 62®, I)n 5*^, 4 Ezr 3*^, Ps. Sol. 5*), and is 
generally spiritualized (cf. II. viii. 69f., xxii. 204f.). 

In Apocalyptic literature the concetition is trans¬ 
ferred to the future Judgment, when the actions of 
men will he weighed in a balance by the Elect One 
{En. 41' 45^01®; cf. Apor. Par. 41®)—a conception 
found in a very materialized form in the Talmud 
(Weber, 209 f.). The first reference to this idea in 
Chri.stian literature is found in Test. Ahr. (§ 12), 
where, at the preliminary Judgment after death, 
the angel Dokiel weighs souls. Their fate is in 
accordance with this and other tests, hut a soul 
with equal sin and rightoou.sness is set ajiart,® to 
await the Final Judgment. This idea of the 
weighing of souls by Michael, whose function has 
been suggested by that of Hermes, weigher of the 
fates of men, became a popular one in early and 
later mediieval Visions of the Other-world; and, in 
iconography, frequently Satan or a demon tries 
to depress tlie scale, and so to wdn the soul (see 
1 This conception is found In R&bbinic theology (cf. Qfrbrer, 
ii. 78f.). 

9 Cf. Test, of Isaac [TS ii. 2. 146 f. ]: the fiery river has intelli¬ 
gence not to hurt the righteous, only sinners. Cf. the rrvp 
(f>p6i'i/jioy of Clement, Pfra. iii. 8; Origen, Strom, vii. 0; Min. 
Felix, 85, ‘sapiens ignis.' This idea is found In and 

the Stoi(*. 

3 The natives of “ar.U Orat believe that ehosU |:o to a cartaln 
volo*'::;, «nd are there burned and reneweaCOodnngpton, Melan¬ 
esians, Oxford, 1801, p 204). 

* This idea is probably of Egyptian provenance. It is found 
in an Egyptian story of a visit to Amentl (Griffith, Stories of ths 
High Priests of Memphis, 1000, p. 46 f.). 
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Maury, JiA, 1844, i., ii. ; Wief^and, Der Erzengel 
Michael, Stuttgart, 1886, p. 38 If. ; Landau, Hblle 
und Fegfeuer, p. 114 f.). 

A 8 lg;n or mftrk set on a person distinguishes him as doomed 
to. or saved from, a dread Judgment (Ezk 9 *; Pt. Sol. 16«i-108 
‘the mark of the Ix)rd is on the righteous, to their salvation,’ 
‘the mark of destruction is upon their forehead’; Gal 6^7, 
Rev 78 ^ 141 ; this may be suggested by Ex 1218 , On 415 ). in 
Rabbinic literature, circumcision is the mark which saves from 
Gehenna iv. 93), These ideas are reproduced in the Gnostic 
conception of the ascent of the soul through the spheres, and its 
free passage because it bears certain marks, or is baptized or 
sealed, or knows magic formula. Similar conceptions have 
already been met with in savage eschatology (§ i). Cf, also the 
idea of Baptism as a test or mark. Sins make marks on the 
sinner, and by these he is recognized in the Other-world (Plato, 
Gorgiat, 623 ; Lucian, Katapl. 23 ; cf. Origen, horn, in Jer. 10 ). 

19. Books of Fate and Judgment.— In Bab. belief, 
Mardiik had a scribe who wrote down, at his dic¬ 
tation, tlie fate of the living, and the decrees of the 
ruler of Hades were also written down by a scribe 
(Jastrow, Eel. of Bab,, Boston, 1898, p. 587). In 
the OT a Book of Life or of Kemembrance contains 
the names of those who belong to .Tabweb’s peo[»le, 
and from it their names may be blotted out ( Lx 
32^, Ps69^, Is 48 , Kzk 13®, Mai 3i« ; cf. Ps 139i«, 
Jer 22®®, Is 48'®). This, then, becomes the book of 
those who are admitted to the future blessedness 
(Dn 12')—an idea found fully in tlie NT (Lk 10®®, 
Ph 4», He 12®®, Uev 3‘ 13® 17« 20'®- 21®^). Books 

in which good and evil deeds are recorded are also 
referred to (Mai 3'®, Is 65*), and they are opened at 
the Judgment (Dn 7'®, Lev 20'®). Tiiese ideas recur 
in Apocalyptic literature. Books of the living exist 
{Jub. 36'® 30®®), and are opened at the Jud^^rnent 
{En. 47 *; cf. 104'). There are also liooks wherein 
the deeds of men are recorded, and these also are 
used in the Judgment {En. 8P 90®® 98^- * 104®, Jnh. 
30®®'- 36'®, 4 Ezr 6®®, Apoc. Bar. 24'). Enoch is said 
to be the scribe who records the deeds {Jub. 4^^* 
10'®; cf. Secrets of Enoch, 40'* 53® 64®) ; elsewhere 
it is an archangel (An. 89*'; Michael, Asc. Is. 9-'). 
In Test. Abr. (§ 12) two angels or Enoch record the 
deeds and the judgment passed on souls. Similar 
ideas are found in early (Jhristian literature (Book 
of Life or of Righteous [Apoc. Petri ; Hernias, Vis. 
i. 3, Mand. viii. 6, Siyn. ii. 9; cf. PG xxviii. 589]), 
and in Visions of the Other-world, early and later 
(Apoc. Petri; Apoc. Pauli \ Bede, Eccl. Hist. v. 
13), and are a matter of popular lielief. The re¬ 
corders are very frequently angels—a conception 
already found in the (5reek oelief regarding demons 
(Hes. Op. 251 f.) or shadows (Lucian, Menip. 13). 
Similar ideas regarding books or registers which 
decide the future fates of men are found in some of 
the higher ethnic religions—Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Muhammadan (§§ 6, 7, 0 ; cf. § 2, for the scribe 
Thoth). See Scherman, Materialien zur Gesch. der 
indisch. Visionslitt., Leijizig, 1892, p. 89; Landau, 
Hblle und Fegfeuer, 114ff. ; cf. also artt. Book OF 
Life, and Fate. 

Conclusion. —The ideas regarding the end of 
the world which are found in most eschatologies 
may be regarded as mythical speculations prompted 
by knowledge of actual catastrophes in Nature and 
of its phenomena. The world, as science teaches, 
and as the speculations of men suggested, must 
have an end ; but they pictured that end in lurid 
colours, while generally anticipating after it a new 
order. But only in a few eschatologies is the con¬ 
ception of a great Final Judgment found (Parsi, 
Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan) ; and this is 
joined to the doctrine of the world-end, the final 
catastrophe being the prelude to, or even a part of, 
the action of judgment. Moral and natural events 
were thus connected, because it seemed fitting to 
men that the time when their final fates were 
being decided should synchronize with the close 
of the world-order. Christianity, and, if we accent 
Christ’s eschatological teaching literally (though, 
as has been seen, it is not necessary to do so), Christ 


Himself, taught this view ; but the tendency is now 
rnore and more to seek the more spiritual concep¬ 
tion of judgment, and for men to concern them¬ 
selves less and less with the close of the world-order 
as an event to which has been attached, more or 
less mechanically, the idea of a Last Judgment. 
The manifestation of God’s judgment in the soul 
of man is regarded as of more importance than the 
lurid phenomena which have so long been believed 
to accompany a Final Judgment, and which can 
have no relation to the soul or the organism with 
which it is clothed in a future state. 
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J. A. MacCulloch. 

ESKIMOS. — I. Ethnology. — The EskimuH 
form, with the Aleuts ([^.ib), a distinct linguistic 
stock of N. Amer. aborigines, and, as far as all evi¬ 
dence goes, have inhabited their present territory 
at least from the time when they were first visited 
by the whites. This habitat extends along the 
coasts and islands of Arctic America, from eastern 
Greenland and the north end of Newfoundland to 
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the westernmost Aleutian islands; and a einal 
section, the Yuit, have even crossed, apparently 
at no very distant time, to the Asiatic coast, 
where they are settled about Indian Point, Cape 
Chukotsky, Cape Ulakhpen, and on St. Lawrence 
Island. Of their migrations little is known, hut 
‘ it is supposed that their original home was the 
district around Hudson’s Bay (Boas) or the 
southern part of Alaska (Rink), and that fron: 
these regions they miCTated eastward and west¬ 
ward, arriving in Greenland a thousand years ago, 
and in Asia haiely three centuries ago’ (Deniker, 
Races of Man^ London, 1900, p. 520). 

The evidence for the early presence of Eskimos in Greenland 
is afforded bv the discovery there, by Eric the Red (c. 9h0), or 
ruins of buildings, remains of boats, and stone implements, 
which the Norsemen ascribed to aknvllinrjar (‘little folk, 
‘weaklings’), who are probably to be identified with the 
Eskimos. It is even possible that in 1004 they were found by 
Tiiorvald about Kjalarnes, which has been held to he the same 
as Cape Cod (Keane, Man Past and Present, Cambrulge, 11 ) 00 , 
p. 370). 

It is clear, from remains found in Smith Sound, 
that Eskimo liands formerly wintered as far north 
as lat. Id'", and that they had summer camps up to 
82'’. They have, however, receded from their 
extreme northern range, and have also abandoned, 
in the south, the northern shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the northern end of Newfoundland, 
James Bay, and the southern shores of Ilud.son’s 
Bay, while in Alaska one tribe, the LTgalakmiut, 
has become practically Tiingit through inter¬ 
marriage. 

Tlie Rskimos may be divided into nine fairly 
well-marked ethnological groups, as follows (Boas, 
ap. Henshaw and Swanton, art. * Eskimo’in Hand¬ 
book of Amer. Ind. i. 4351.): 

‘i. The Greenland Eskimo, subdivided Into the East Green¬ 
landers, West (irccnlanders, and Ita Eskimo—the last transi¬ 
tional between the Greenland Eskimo proper and the next 
group. 

ii. The Eskimo of South Baffin I>and and Labrador, em¬ 
bracing the following divisions: Akudnirmiut, Akuharmiut, 
Itiviiniut, Kauinauangmiut, Kigiktagmiut, .Niigumiut, Okomiut, 
Fadlirniut, Sikosuilanmut, Suhinimiut, Tahagrniut. 

iii. The E.skirno of Melville Peninsula, North Devon, North 
Baffin Land, and the north-west shore of Hudson’s Bay, 
embracing the Agomiut, Aivilirmiut, Amitormiut, Iglulirmiut, 
Inuissuitmiut, Kinipetu, Koungmiut, Pilingmiut, Saun- 
iktumiut. 

iv. The Sagdlirmiut of Southampton Island, now extinct. 

v. The F. 3 kimo of Boothia Felix, King William lAnd, and the 
neighbouring mainland. These include the Netchilirmiut, 
Siriimiut, Ugjuliriniut, Ukusiksalirmiut. 

vi. The Eskimo of Victoria Land and Coronation Gulf, 
including the Kangormiut and Kidnelik, which may, perhaps, 
be one tribe. 

vii. The E.skirno between Cape Bathurst and Herschel 
Island, including the mouth of Mackenzie River. Provisionally 
they may be divided into the Kitegareut at Cape Bathurst anil 
on Anderson River, the Nageuktormiut at the mouth of 
Coppermine River, and the Kopagmiut of Mackenzie River. 
This group approximates the next very closely. 

viii. The Alaskan Eskimo, embracing all those within the 
American territory. This group includes the Aglemiut, 
Chingigmiut, Chnagmiut, Chugachigmiut, Ikogmiut, Imak- 
limiut, Inguklimiut, Kaiallgmiut, Kangmaligmiut, Kaniagmiut, 
Kaviagmiut, Kevalln|,pfcmiut, Kiatagmiut, Kinugumiut, Kowag- 
miut, Kiikpaurungmlut, Kunmiut, Kuskwogmiut, Mageiniut, 
Malemiut, Nunatogmiut, Nunivagmiut, Nuwukmiut, Nush- 
agagmiut, Selawigmiut, Sidarumiut, Tikeramiut, Togiogmiut, 
Ugalakmiut, Unaligmiut, Utukamiut, and Utkiavimiut. 

ix. The Yuit of Siberia.' (These have four linguistic groups : 
Nobkahtof East Cape; Aiwanat of Indian Point; Wnteelitof 
Cape Ulakhpen ; and Eiwhuelit of St. Lawrence Island [/ya;»d- 
book, ii. 1007 f.].) 

2. Designation.—Like so many primitive 
peoples, the Eskimos name themselves Innuit, 

* people,’ ‘ men.’ Their usual appellation, Eskimo, 
seems first to have been given them by the Jesuit 
P'ather Biard in 1611, under the form Excom- 
minquois, which appears to be taken from their 
Abenaki designation, Eski7nantzik{or t\\Q Chippewa 
equivalent, Ashkinuq), ‘eaters of raw flesh.’ Two 
otner interesting names applied to them are the 
Kutchin Ta-Kutchi, ‘ ocean people,’ and the Seneca 
Tciikk-ndnin^ ‘seal people,^ while the Hudson’s 
j*u^gon, Husky ^ is simply a corruption of their 


familiar designation. (For a complete list of 
appellations applied to the Eskimos, see Handbook, 
i. 436 f.) The entire Eskimo po[>iilation is esti¬ 
mated at some 27,700, of whom about 10,900 are in 
Greenland, 15,600 in North America, and 1200 in 
Asia. 

3 . Physical characteristics.—Of the jJiysical 
characteristics of tlie Eskimos, Deniker writes as 
follows (p. 520 f.) : 

‘ I’hjsically, the pure Eskimo—that is to say, those of the 
northern coast of America, and perhaps of the eastern coa^t of 
Greenland—may form a special race, allied with tlie American 
races, but exhibiting some characteristics of the Ugrian race 
(short stature, dolichocephaly, shape of the eyes, etc.). They 
are above average stature (1 m. 62), whilst the Eskimo of 
I.abrador and Greenland are shorter, and those of son them 
Alaska a little taller (1 m. 66), in consequence perhaps of inter- 
minglings, which would also explain their cranial oonfi^ur.ition 
(ceph. ind. on the living subject, 79 in Alaska, against 76 6 in 
Greenland), which is less elongated than ainong the northern 
tribes (average cephalic Index of the skull, 70 and 72). Their 
complexion is yellow, their eyes straight, and tilack (except 
among certain Greenland half-breeds); their cheek-bones are 
projecting, the nose is somewhat nrominent, the face round, 
and the mouth rather thick-lipped.’ To this ma> be added, 
from Henshaw and Swanton (p. 434), that the Eskimos 
‘possess uncommon strength and enilurance; their skin ip 
light brouriish yellow with a ruddy tint on the exposed parts . 
their hands and feet are small and well formed. . . . They arb 
characterized by very broad faces and narrow, hi^h noses; 
their hea<is are also exceptionally high.’ Their hair is straight 
and black ; the beard is at best scanty, and often is entirely 
lacking. They are not long-lived, seldom living much beyond 
sixty. The most common cause of death is infiammatory 
rheumatism. In this connexion it shouki be stated, in addition 
to the theories of their origin already noted, that Chamherlairi 
(fntemat. Encye. vi. [New York, 1963] 81)8), following Dali, 
Olivier, Nordc^uist, Krause, and others, is inclined to think 
that ‘ the Eskimo were derived directly from peoples of the 
Asiatic polar regions, some of whom came to America across 
the narrow Boring Strait. The Koriak and Chukchi, who 
inhabit the extreme eastern portion of the peninsula of Siberia, 
are reganled as an Asiatic branch of the Eskimo race.’ The 
latter statement is, however, extremely doubtful (see Keane, 
299). 

4. Language. — The Eskimo language belongs to 
tlie general tyiie of American languages usually, 
but not v'ery accurately, termed {lolysyntlietic or 
incorporating. Naturally, in its long liistory, this 
‘anguage has split up into a number of dialects, 
rather, it would appear, through phonetic and 
.semasiological changes than through the influence 
of other tongues. 

"The dialectic dilTerences are Important, although not so 
extensive as to obscure the identity of the Eskimo languages o 
Alaska and of Greenland. We even find dialectic deviation! 
from fiord to fiord. Nowadays an East Greenlander does not 
understand a West Greenlander until both have become 
accustomed to each other’s speech ; and the Greenlander ha.s 
to learn the peculiarities of the dialect of the Batlin-land 
Eskimo to carry on conversation with him. The dialects of 
western Alaska differ fundamentally from the Greenland 
dialects, alKiiit as much as English and German or English 
and French differ from each other’ (Thalbitzer, Handbook 0 / 
Amer. hvd. Languages, i. 971). 

5. Material culture, occupations, organization. 

—The Eskimos have ahvays occupied a s[»ecial place 
in the study of American aboriginal tribes. As the 
most northerly tribe in the world, their habitat itself 
has attracted to them more than usual attention ; 
yet it is not to this accidental fact that the interest 
manifested in them is due, but rather to the fact 
that ethnologists and sociologists saw in them what 
appeared to be a classical example of the adapta¬ 
tion of a people to a special, unfavourable environ¬ 
ment. Tney have found, corresponding to the 
vast, uniform, and monotonous Nature around 
hem, a remarkable uniformity in the customs, 
culture, and language of all the tribes scattered over 
the enormous area of the Arctic archipelago and 
the mainland ; they have discovered in the in¬ 
genious devices for catching their prey, in the 
specialized kayak, in the snow houses, and in 
the sledge with the dogs trained for drawing it, 
convincing proof that here was a perfect adapta¬ 
tion of man to his environment. There can, in¬ 
deed, be no doubt that in the domain of material 
culture the a<laptation of man to his environ- 
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ment is remarkable, especjally if we regard it from 
a broad j)oint of view. But even here, an soon a.s 
we look at details, llie adaptation does not appear 
80 perfect, and the play of individual variation 
and the conservative force of cuntorns, in no way 
connected with the adaptation of man to any 
special environment, are apparent at every point. 
^V hat relation is there between adaptation to en¬ 
vironment and the religious custom which com[)els 
a man to destroy all that he owns, objects whose 
loss, in winter, for instance, mi^ht mean starvation 
and death, if his father dies m the house where 
they are deposited? Wliat is unquestionably 
true is that tlie special climatic conditions of the 
Eskimo habitat (huiianded, j)erhaps, more than a 
‘working adaptation’ to environment; but when 
this was once secured—and it w’as secured long 
ago—it i)ermitted the ijlay of forces that in them¬ 
selves had no relation to the problem of adapta¬ 
tion, but were the direct result of the individual 
and social cultural p<}tentialitie8 of the Eskimos, 
no matter what part the physical environment 
may have played in shaping and upbuilding 
them. 

The material culture of the Eskimos has been 
(h'seribed many times, so that it will her<; be 
Hullicient to (piote the admirable summary of Kink, 
in Ids introduction to his Tdles and Traditions of 
the Tshinio (London, lS7d): 

Tlu* KHkiino are eiitir*-lv depeiiflont upon seals and rctai;eou8 
aniiiKils for food, and thf peculiar hunt coot ru uiioes used m 
eecuniig them are the follcjw in^^ : (1) Aui/nt.s, boats which 
consist of a framework of wood joineci to^^^etlier prini-ipalh Ity 
8 tnnj;a, and provided with a cover of nkins inijxjnetlahle to tlie 
water. (2) The adjustment of tlic kaynk itself and the kayak- 
coverings, with a view to provide an entire shelter for tlio 
kayaker or seal-hunter, with exception only of the face, to 
protect him ai;amst the water. Only a Hinall nnmher of 
KHkimos have kayaks fitted for more than a single man ; and 
still more exi'cji! lonally, in the farthest north, some are found 
who have no kayak at all, because the sea is almost continually 
frozen. (3) Adapt,il ion of a bladder tilled with air to the 
harpoons or javelms, in order, bv retarding the animals, to 
prevent them from e,scaping after being struck, and to prevent 
the harpoon from sinking should the hunter miss his aim (cf. 
Mason, Hep. U.S. Nat. IKUO (Washington, 1002], p. 23(5 ff.). 

(4) The ingenious way in which the points of the weapons and 
of the spears with wliich the animals are finally killed are 
fitted into the shaft, so that, having penetrated the skin of the 
animal, the fvoint is bent out of the shaft, which is either 
entirely loosened while only the point with the hue and the 
bla^lder remains attached (o the animal, or keeps hanging to 
the point. Without this precaution, the animal in its struggle 
woukI break the shaft or make the barb slip out of its body 
again. (5) The sledge with the dogs trained for drawing it 
(cf. Mason, ib 1894 [Washington, 1890), p. 532 ff.). 

It should also be noted tliat, besides bows made 
of (Irift-wood and strengtliened with sinew (see 
Murdoch, BSf, 1883-84, ii. 307 ff.), the Plskimos 
are acejuainted with a number of forms of the trap, 
including cage-, door-, and pit-traps, and dead falls 
for foxes, etc., whalel>one nooses for waterfowl, and 
nets of sinew, rawhide, or baleen for tish (Mason, 
ESI, 1901, p. 467 if.). Nor would any account of 
the material culture of the Eskimos be conqilete 
without some allusion to their lamps, made chiefly 
of soapstone (or some other sort of stone), less 
usually of earthenware, clay, bone, or wood. The 
Eskimos were the only Americans who possessed 
the lamp, and with them it assumes the duties not 
merely of illumination, but also of the cooking 
stove, besides lieatiiig the igloos, melting water, 
drying clothing, bending wood, and the like. 
Each nouse-wife ^ssesses her own lamp, and ‘a 
woman without a lamp’ is an Eskimo synonym for 
the most wretched and destitute of beings. It 
has even been suggested that the architecture of 
the Eskimo ip/oo has been inlhienced by the use of 
the lamp (see on the whole subject, Hough, ‘The 
Lamp or the Eskimo,’ Eep. U.S. Nat. Mas., 1896 
[Washington, 1898], pp. 1025-1056). 

There are two general tyj»es of habitation, the 
summer and the winter type, of which the latter ^ 
contains a number of subdivisions that serve a.** i 


rooms. In summer, wlien travcliing, the Eskimos 
occupy t(uits of deer- or seal-skins strctcliod across 
poles, d'hc wintm- houses are varied in structure. 
They are generally built of stones and tuif, the 
roof-.spars and the jiillars which siqijiort the middle 
of the roof being of wood. Only the Eskimos of 
the middle regions have vaults of snow for their 
habitations, whilst the western Eskimos build 
their houses chielly of jilanks covered on the out¬ 
side with green turf. Some of the far northern 
divisions are obliged bo use bones or stone instead 
of wood (cf. also ERE i. 684' ). 

The normal occupations of the men are hunting 
and lishing and the care and manufacture of their 
hunting gear, especially the kayak ; tlie womou 
arc bu.sied with the usual household tasks; the 
duty of skin-dressing devolves among some tribes 
on tin? men, and among others on the w'omen. The 
clothing is of skins, with little variation for the 
two sexes. Ecrsonal adornment is rare, altliough 
in most t.rih(*s the women tatu their faces, and 
some of the Alaskan tribes wear small labrets 
under tin; ciuners of llimr mouths, 

d'lio social oiganization is extr(:miely loose, the 
village being the hugest unit. There is no real 
<hiet, although there is in each settlement some 
advisoiy head, who has, however, no power to 
mif'.iIe his (qhnion. 

Tlie si uidard of sexual morality is low, except 
where <'lii istianity [irevails ; hut, on the other 
hand, the ih^kimos are peaceable, honest, truth¬ 
ful, and faitiiful; they are, moreover, generoua 
and hospitable, kind to the stranger, the inlirm, 
and the aged, clieeiful and light-hearted. Tluiy are 
fond of singing and of music, although, excejit 
wjicre they have come into contact with the whites, 
their sole musical instrument is a sort of little 
tanihounne mavle of membrane stretched over 
an oval frame. They are also exceedingly fond of 
games. 

The Kskiino games are described and discussed by Culin (f4 
/?/> A'fi'(nioT)). They are : ball juggling (p. 712), buzz (751 f.), 
cat’s cradle (797 f.), dice (102 tf.), fooLltall (909 fT.), hoop-and-pole 
(472 fT ), nng-and-pin (5i4 ft.), tojia (7.59 fi )—these common to 
all. The Lal)rador K.skimos alone have the hand game, the 
oliject of which is to guess, like our ‘ hot and cold,' what 
ol)j('ct IS concealed in the hand (28.3); peculiar to the Central 
l>kimos are ball-tossing (709), running after hoops on the ice 
(78.5), pla\ing sealing (78.3), and a sort tif roulette (783); and to 
the Western Eskimos arrow-tossing (389 ff.), hurui-and-foot hall 
(7o9 f.), jackstraws (729 f.), quoits (723 f.), running races (8U5), 
and shinny (920). 

The Eskimos, as is well known, are masters 
of realistic design on bone, one specimen, for 
in.stance, given by Deiiiker {Races of Man, [>. 138) 
from Alaska being a scries of 12 ligures on an 
ivory whiji, recording the fact that tlie owner 
paddled to an island with a single hut, where he 
slept one night, then w'ent to another inhabited 
island and there spent two nights, and, after seal¬ 
ing and hunting with a bow, paddled back with a 
comrade to his own hut. 

6. Religion. —Until the publication of Knud 
Rasmussen’s People of the Polar A'o7-^/t (Loud. 1908), 
Eskimo mythology occujiied a jieculiar jilace in the 
religious systems of the American aborigines, in 
that it w'as supposed to deal exclusively wdth 
human heroes and human activities. Indeed, ib 
might be said that the ‘myth’ had been almost 
entirely displaced by the ‘ tale,’ the latter connot¬ 
ing any }»lot that, from the Eskimo point of view, 
falls within the domain of eartlily happenings, 
w'hile ‘ myth ’ stands for a plot th,*it does not. It 
was believed, previous to Rasmussen’s w'ork, that 
the animal jilayed no part whatever in Eskimo 
mythology, and it assuredly does not do so in the 
areas not described by him ; yet there can be no 
doubt that for the northern areas, with which the 
first part of his book deals, animal myths are 
found ; and this fact lifts Eskimo mythology out 
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of the position which it had long occupied in 
relation to the mythologies of other American 
tribes. 

It is extremely difficult to describe even the 
essentials of Eskimo religious belief in the present 
state of our knowledge ; for, with the exception of 
Rink, Boaf^,and Rasmussen, no observers have spent 
enough time among any given band really to get 
at the bottom of their religious system—or lack of 
it. Rink was under the disadvantage of having to 
rely on interpreters jill the time and of not getting 
his material from texts; and this, combined with 
his tendency towards over-systematization, renders 
his accounts of Eskimo religious beliefs unsatis¬ 
factory in many respects. Rasmussen, on the 
other hand, although he obtained everything from 
texts and approac'hed his subject with the utmost 
sympathy, siillers at times from the tendency to 
look at his subject too exclusively from the literary 
point of view, and from his failure to differentiate 
clearly between the esoteric point of view, as em 
bodied by the shamans, and the exoteric, as 
renresented by the laymen. 

Briefly put, the Eskimos believe in spirits in 
habiting both animals and what we should term 
inanimate objects. Their chief ‘deity’ is called 
Tornnssuk, and he rules over all the helping and 
guardian spirits, or tornat, of all of whom he 
disposes at will. His figure and power are not, 
however, definitely marked. The chief deity in 
connexion with the food supply is an old woman 
who resides in the ocean, anci is called Sedna among 
the Central Eskimos, and Arnaknagsak among the 
other divisions. She causes storms or withholds 
seals or other marine animals, if any of her tabus 
are infringed, her power ov'er these animals arising 
from the fact that they are sections of her fingers 
cut off by her father at the time when she first 
took up her abode in the sea. It is the chief 
duty of the shaman, or angakok, to discover who 
has infringed the tabus and thus brought down 
the wrath of the supernatural beings ; and it is 
likewise his duty to comj)el the offender to make 
atonement W public confession to him. Among 
the Central Eskimos it is believed that two spirits 
reside in a man’s body, one of whom stays with it 
when it dies and may temporarily enter the l)ody 
of some cliild, who is then named after the de- 
larted ; while the other goes to one of the several 
ands of the souls, some of which lie alxive, and 
some below, the surface of the earth. 

According to the statements of Kink, the whole 
visil>le world is ruled by supernatural powers, each 
of whom holds sway within certain limits, and is 
called iniui (‘ man,’ ‘ owner’). 

'Strictly spfakinj?, scarcely any object existing either in a 
hysical or spiritual point of view may not be conceived to 
ave its inna. Generally speaking, however, the notion of an 
inua is limited to a lo<’.ality, or to the human qualities and 
passions, e.g. the inua of certain niountaing or lakes, of 
strength, of eating,’ etc. 

Perhaps the best idea of Eskimo religious beliefs 
can be obtained from Rasmussen’s work mentioned 
above. 

‘We do not all understand the hidden things,’one old man 
told him, ' but we believe the people who say they do. We 
believe our angakok, and we believe them because we . , . do not 
want to expose ourBelves to the danger of famine and starva¬ 
tion. We believe, m order to make our lives and our food 
secure. If we did not believe the magicians, the animals we 
hunt would make themselves invisible to us ; if we did not 
follow their advice, we should fall ill and die. . . . We observe 
our old customs, in order to hold the world up, for the powers 
must not be offended. . . . VV'e are afraid of the great Evil. 

Men are so helpless in the face of illness. The people here do 
enance, because the dead are strong in their vital sap, and 
oundless in their might' (p. 123 f.). 

Her# is a magician’s description of how he obtained his 
ower; ‘ I wanted to become a magician, and went up to the 
Uli and slept up there. There I saw two hill-spirits as tall as 
a t«nt. They sang drum-songs. I kept silent. I was ashamed. 

The day after I went home and I was a little of a magician ; but 
to the many I said nothing of It, for I was still very little of a 


magician. Another time I started for the hill and lay down 
to sleep, and, as I lay, I heard again the song of the hlll-splrits. 
One now began to epeak to roe, and asked me for a ladle of 
w'ood. When I returned to men, I still did not speak about It, 
but carved a ladle of wood for the spirit. The third time I saw 
the hill-spirlts it was in my own house, and a great dog was 
running after them ; it, too, became my helping spirit. It was 
only when many people fell sick that I revealed myself as a 
magician. ... My helping spirits know mv thoughts and my 
will, and they help me when I ^ive commands. Once I was very 
ill, and then I lost a great deal of my magic power. My help¬ 
ing spirits began to despise me. Now I am again a great 
magician. Even my wife can hear the spirits when they come 
to me, and I know when people are going to fall ill, and I know 
when they can recover’ fcf. Rasmussen, p. 147 f.). 

Rasmussen hiinself thus sums up their religion : 
‘Their religious opinions do not lead them U) any sort of 
worship of the supernatural, but conslat—if they are to be 
formulated In a creed—-of a list of commandments and rules 
of conduct controlling their relations with unknown forces 
hostile to man ’ (p. 126). ‘ Their religion does not centre round 

any divinity who is worshipped, but vents itself In a belief 
in evil, in a dim perception of certain mystical powers who 
arc easily offended and whose anger is dangerous. Man would 
be overwhelmed by the consideration he has to pay to the 
forces of Nature and by the rules governing his relations with 
these forces, were it not that he has the power, bv forethought, 
to be the stronger, and, despite all, to control danger.H. Ana 
this he does by himself taking the dreaded forces into his 
service. For the magicians, who are the leaders of the j>eople, 
can, by their arts and skill, make the powers who are masters 
of life and death subject to them, not by prayer but by 
command. . . . Every man is at his birth endowed with a 
certain supply of vital force which is to be used iq) on earth. 
When this supply is exhausted, the person grows old and, by 
death, passes over into another existence. In such a case no 
magician erideavoure to retain life in the invalid, for he is “ worn 
out,” and it is better that he should die’(p. 126f.). 

Erom these beliefs those of the Eskimos of Arn- 
massalik Fiord, East (ilreenland, difi'er in some 
noteworthy regards, as is detailed by Tlialbitzer 
(‘The Heathen Priests of East Greenland,’in XVI. 
Intermit. Ainenkanuten-Kongress, Vienna, 1910, 
ii. 447-464): 

‘The Eskimo religion know’s two supreme divinities: the 
moon, Anmg.'ihk, which is regarded as a man, a hunter, who 
catches sea-animals, who has his house, his hunting grounds, 
and his implements of the chase in the sky ; and the old name¬ 
less woman of the sea [the Sedna or Arnuknagsak of the other 
Eskimos), whose house lies farawav at the bottom of the ocean, 
nd who rules over the marine seals, w hales, and polar bear*, 
■’mally, the people of Ammassalik Sf>eak of a third power iti 
the sky, an old woman of the name of A$xak, who procures 
rain by shaking a skin dreru'hed in urine down ui>on the earth, 
so that a show'er of drops is sprinkled upon it ' Besides the 
angakoks, the Oreenlanu Eskimos have an inferior and less 
esteemed class of shamans, the qilalik, the mooi of whom are 
women. The mystic language in which the onijakof^ holds con- 
verse with the spirit.s is 'not sheer abrac'adabra, hut r^hsolete 
or metaphorically used Eskimo words, r kind of inherited art 
language, which contributes in a liigh rlegree to the solemn and 
mjstical character of the Hjhritual gathering. The rehgitm* 
forms or expressions theiUHelves are made no secret of: only 
the way in which the disciple receives his training is wrapped 
in mystery.’ During his questioning of the spirits, the soul of 
the «rn 7 aitojk is believed to sink Ivelow the earth (or somet imes 
to go to the moon), his body being meanwhile occupied by hie 
(aartaat (apparently ‘successor’). He is aided !>> his sinrit 
monsters, or the manlike animals belonging to the s.ai'red riiuol, 
which enter the hut while the angakok'i bou\ is still in his l>ody, 
these being Timerseet, living in the interior of the country ; 
Eajuatmat, dwellin|i; under the ground close to men’s huts; 
and Inn^rtiunn, living on the beach under the rocks of the 
coast. Besides these there comes from the sea the ‘ consulted 
one,’ Aperqit, who serves as the intermediary between the 
angakok and Toomartik, a sea-monster which guides him to 
the woman of the sea, and Informs the Aperqit (who then tell* 
the angakok) as to what souls have abandoned the sick man on 
whose behalf the consultation is made, and where they may l>e 
found ; whereupon the attendant spirits are to search for and 
bring Iwick the deserting soul*. ‘ For, according to Eskimo 
notions, all disea.se is nothing hut lot* of a soul; In every part 
of the human body (particularly in every joint, as, for instance. 

In each finger-joint) there resides a little soul, and, if a part of 
the man's body is sick, it is because the little soul ha* aban¬ 
doned that part. In most cases the loss of the soul is regarded 
as due to one of the following cause*: either that evilly di*- 
>osed [>er8ons have driven it out hy mean* of magic, or that 
ligher power*, the moon, for instance, have removed it a* a 
punishment for men’* sin* (some sacrilege, breach of tabu, 
or other).’ 

There can be no doubt that the native religion 
of the Eskimos is gradually l>econnng extinct, and 
in Western Greenland (as also in East Greenland) 
the Danish missionaries have practically extin¬ 
guished it. The same thing is true of Labrador, 
where Moravian missionaries have long been 
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active ; and in Alaska the Russians have laboured 
for more than a century, with ^mod success, for 
the Christianization of the Eskimos, their w'ork 
being assisted by missionaries of other communions. 
Among tlie central groups, on the other hand, the 
native religion has remained practically untouched 
by missionary endeavour. 

Taken all in all, Rskimo culture, despite a re¬ 
markable specialization in certain aspects of 
material civilization, shows sufficient fundamental 
similaiities in all other aspects to warrant its 
inclusion in the cultural areas of North America. 


Litbkaturk.—T he older records are summarized in Waitz, 
Anthropol. der Naturvolk^r, Leipzij^, 180‘2, iii. 300ff. Besides 
the works mentioned in the text, referetjce should be made to 
Boas, ‘Central Eskimo’ (6 RBEW [1888]), and ‘Eskimo of 
Baffin Land and Hudson Bay’ (Bull. Arwr. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
XV. pt. 1. [1901]); Dali, 'Tribes of the Extreme Northwest' 
(Contrib. to N. Arner. Ethnol. i. (1877)); Nelson, ‘ Eskimo about 
Berinjf Strait’ {18 liBEW^ pt. i. (1899J); Murdoch, ‘ Ethnolo^^. 
Results of the Point Barrow Expedition' (9 RBESV (18921); 
Kroeber, ‘Eskimo of Smith Sound’ {Bull. Avmt. Aftts. Nat. 
Iftst. xii. (1899]); Turner, ‘Ethnol. of the Ungfava District’ 
{11 RBEW (18940 ; Holm, ‘ Ethnologisk Skizzen af Angamagsa- 
likerne’ {MeddeUlser om Gronland, x. (1887]); Rink, ‘Eskimo 
Tribes’ {ih. xi. (1887]); Nansen, Etkxmo London, 1894 ; 

Bolles, ‘Cat. of Eskimo Collection’ {Rep. U.8, Nat. Mus., 
1887) ; Pilling, ‘ Bibliog. of the Eskimo Language’(/ Bull. BE 
(1887], to be supplemented by the list of Thalbitzer, ‘ Eskimo,’ 
in Handbook of Amer. Jnd. Lang. {1*0 Bull. BE (19111) i. 
969ff. ; D. MacRitchie, ‘Eskimos of Davis Straits in 1660’ 
{Scottish Otographical Magazine, xxvjii. (1912] 281-294. 

Paul Kadin aud Louis H. (^ray. 


ESSENCE. —All human strivinj^ neeks the 
e8.senti<al. Cognitive energy, from its hist instinct¬ 
ive stirrings to its most highly devcioiied and 
clearly conscious forms, is a proces.s of selection 
impelled by deep-lying vital necessities. The 
senses are organs of selection, reacting character¬ 
istically upon the multitudinous stimuli of the 
physical world. On the selected material they 
present, the mind carries out a further process of 
sifting and combination, in accordance with its 
immanent norms and ends. The wliole discriminat¬ 
ive and elahorative activity is vital self-ex})ression 
of the mind. In biological terms, cognition may 
\)e described as a mode of tlie mind’s vital adjust¬ 
ment to environment—an adjustment which utters 
the nature and at the same time subserves the 
realization and conservation of the self. In other 
words, cognition so far satisfies the primal need of 
personal life, namely, to assert and maintain itself 
(cf. art. Epistemology). Thus, tliinking and 
human activity in general are purposive tiirough 
and tlijimgh. Behind it all is the will to live, to 
be a self. In illustration, it may be {lointed out 
that the very ideas of truth and reality are possible 
only in relation to an interest or purpose. Apart 
from an informing aim to attain the true or to 
grasp tlie real, thinking or intellection could have 
no intelligible relation to truth or reality. 

As stout puts it (in Personal Idealism, ed. Sturt, 1902, p. 10), 
‘a person cannot be right or wrong without reference to some 
interest or purpose.' Similarly, Royce asserts that an idea 
appears in consciousness as having the significance of an act of 
will, and tiiat the inner purpose is the primary and essential 
feature of an idea {The World and the Individual, Ist ser., 
New York, 1900, Introd., passim). 

Thus, the objective w^orld furnishes the occasion 
and material for the progressive self-fulfilment of 
the Ego ; or, to put it otlierwise, it is the correlate 
of man’s self-activity ; and the essential is what is 
specially relevant to a particular interest or pur¬ 
pose of the mind at work on the organization of 


experience. 

‘The essence of a thing Is that one of Its properties w'hich is 
so important for my interests that In comparison with it I may 
neglect the rest’ (W. James, Text-Book of Psychology, 1892, 
p 867) Or, ‘it is merely such aspects of the whole be¬ 
haviour of the thing as are selected from among the rest, by 
reason either of their relative permanence or of their import¬ 
ing for our purposes’ (F. Cf. 8. Schiller, Humanism, 1903, 
P.226). 

This fairly represents our ordinary work-a-day 
attitude towards things. It does not follow, how¬ 


ever, that the things of sense-experience are absol¬ 
utely plastic material. On the contrary, they 
exercise a certain control. They may he varion.sly 
conceived, but misconcei)tion is clicckcd l)y its 
discovered unworkahleness. In our practical inter¬ 
course with things we have to reckon with certain 
invariable modes of action and reaction ; and these 
constitute for us their essential characteristics or 
nature (cf. G. Jacobi, ^ragmatisinxis, 1909, p. 33). 
Science represents a systematized and critical form 
of the common-sense view of the world. Armed 
with its weapons of precision, it stands for en¬ 
hanced mastery over Nature, for enlarged human 
elhciency. It is this quality of exactitude, ex- 
jiressed in measurement, tliat (listinguishes scientific 
procedure most 8harj)Iy from the rougli and ready 
methods of common sense. The constant endeav¬ 
our to attain the maximum of accuracy, order, con¬ 
nexion,consistency, ami completeness in theditlerent 
jiruvinces of knowledge makes science necessarily 
critical of the looseness ami incoherence of ordinary 
thinking, and is apit to beget tlie impression that 
the scieritilic attitude is antithetic to that of the 
practical man (.sei;, Artliur Thomson, Introd. 

t(, S'letoc, London, llHl, p. 38 f.). Nevertheless, 
in spite of the undcnialde contrast, science may 
best .••• described as a critical development of 
common sense. The furtlier organization of ex- 
periem i.s due to the working of the same organic 
impulse of self-realization, with its inherent select¬ 
ive interests, which makes the synthesis of know¬ 
ledge possible at all. It is very generally recog¬ 
nized that at all events the physical and natural 
.sciences aim at ‘ the description of events by tlie 
aid of the fewest and Him|)lest general forinulai’ 
{ih. p. 47) ; they limit tliem.selves to descriptive 
formulation in contradistinction to explanatory 
interpretation. 

This phenomenalism of method is self-imposed in 
the interests of the special disciplines and of 
science as a w hole. In order to deal with the facta 
of experience in their immeasurable complexity, 
certain aspects must be mentally isolated and 
fixated, and the whole body of relative data envis¬ 
aged from this point of view. Thus, the particular 
sciences carry through methodically the abstraction 
which is the other side of all intellectual con¬ 
centration. Tliey are methods of intellectually 
attacking and mastering an otherwise unrnanage- 
al)le mass of experiential material. The same 
group of facts may be w'orked over by many 
MUcnces from their owm distinctive view points, 
yielding to each its special concepts, classification, 
and laws. Merz, in liis monumental History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
(1896-1903), regards the various lines of scientific 
advance as characteristic modes of viewing Nature, 
and ciassihes them accordingly as the astronomical, 
the atomic, the mechanical or kinetic, the physical, 
the morphological, the genetic, the vitalistic, the 
psyclio-physical, and the statistical views of 
Nature. 

Clearly, then, it is not the business of the sidences 
to determine the real essence of their subject- 
matter. The very notion lies outside their pur¬ 
view. For that reason it is gros.sly fallacious to 
construe this methodological ignorance as meta- 
pliysical negation. It is impossible to negate what 
IS not considered ; it is imiiossiiilo to an.s\ver a 
que.stion which is never raised. Empirical science 
is no more anti-metaphysical because it ignoies 
the metaphysical than geometry i.s anti-biological 
because it does not concern itself with the phe¬ 
nomena of life. On the other hand, the enijiiiical 
sciences contribute valuable and indispensable 
material for the solution of tlie strictly philo¬ 
sophical problems. 

Bcieiice does not, in point of fact, satisfy the 
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irrepressible demand for real explanation. A pure 
scientist has never lived. Fliilosophy recognizes 
that the questions re^mi'din^ ultimate explanations 
and meanings, final causes, and eternal values 
must be faced. It reco^^nizos, further, the inherent 
limitations and instrumental character of scientilic 
method, and perceives that it is hut a partial ex¬ 
pression and satisfaction of tJie co^mitive impulse, 
and but one [)hase in tiie total life of the human 
spirit. Philosophy represents a resolute endeavour 
after completeness in thouj^ht. It seeks to take 
cognizance of all the facts and factors that enter 
into human experience, and hence does not limit 
itself to facts amenable to ordinary scientific treat¬ 
ment, or assume as ultimate and finally valid the 
working principles and umbnlying a.ssumptions of 
the sciences, 'bhe [larticular scitmces and science 
as a whole form jiart of its total datum, whicli 
embraces the whole range of human culture, both 
as result and as process. This huge aggregate 
—as it at first sight appears—must soTiiehow be 
conceived as a wlmle, and to this end the facts 
must be graded acc<jrding to their causative effici¬ 
ency ana explanatory value. The result is an 
ultimate synthesis, on the basis of a thorough- 
Lming resolution, of the phenomenal complex into 
Its constituent factors and ends. Not, of course, 
that the jihiiosopher is bound to consider his vi<;w 
of the world as an adequate intellectual formula¬ 
tion of ultimate reality; tlie fact that the life 
which energizes in the thinker is in continuous 
movement and ilevelopment should be enough (o 
hold him back from the presumption of absolutist 
gnosticism. Yet this admission does not carry 
W'ith it adhesion to relativism. The philosopher 
cannot help believing that, though he has not 
grasped and cannot grasp the whole truth, he has, 
nevertheless, reached essential truth, that per¬ 
manent validity attaches to the substance at least 
of his central aflirmations, and that his efforts will 
make for a fuller at)prehen>ion of tlie truth by 
future generations. To claim less than this would 
mean an intellectual self-renunciation tantamount 
to suicide. In its metaphysical in^i'^tence philo¬ 
sophy expresses the outreaching in one direction 
of the spiritual life—a reality wider and deeper 
than mere thought—towards self-fulfilment. The 
e.ssential is an ideal to be realized ; it is also a 
substantial reality, imjielling and attractive ; or 
it would not be sought. Only that which is in 
some .sort our own moves us. Essence in its large 
signification is the all-comprehensive prolilem of 
humanity, alike theoretical and practical. Its 
solution will not be furnished by the subtlest re¬ 
flexions of the theoretical reason, but by the 
forward movement of life as a whole, by the active 
realization and explication of a truth of humanity 
which is vastly more than any theory (see K. 
Eucken, Geistige Strbrnungen d. Gegenivart,^ 1909, 
p. 36 f.). The problems are internal and vital, and 
are progressively resolved by the self-unfolding of 
the vital process, which they have challenged and 
stimulated. 

See also artt. ACCIDENT, Being, Epistemology, 
Ontology, Philosophy, Substance. 

LrntRATCRB.—On the part the term and concept have played 
In the hiatory of philosophy, see Eisler, Worterbuch der phxlo$. 

1904, art. ‘Wesen.’ For Greek philosophy, see the 
Histories of Philosophy by Zeller, Erdmann, ana Uborwejg- 
Heinze. Goo<l atx^ounts of Scholastic usage are given in T. 
Harper, The Metaphysics of the School, 1879-84, vol. i. bk. li., 
and the English Manuals o/ Catholic Philosophy, Stonyhurst 
series, rsp. those on Logic (Clarke), First Principles (John 
Rickaby), General Metapii^sics (do.). For modern times, 
besides the works already referr^ to, the following may be 
consulted : Locke, on Unman Understanding, bk. lil.; 

J. McCosh, Intuitions oj the Mind, 1860; A. Bain, Mental 
and Moral Science^, 1884 ; J. F. Perrier, Institulea of Meta- 
physic, 1854, p. 249 f. : Hegel, Encpklopadie, 1846, ' Lehre vom 
Wesen' (cf. W. Wallace, Logic of flepeP, 1894, p. 177f.); 
LoUe. Metaphysics, Eog. tr. 1884, passim, and Microcosmus, 


Eng tr. 1885, vol. ii. bk. ix. ; B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics, 
lhS2. cli. li. ; G. T. Ladd, Theory of Reality, 1899; W. 
Wiiidelband, Hist, of Philos., 1893. A novel and strikingly 
suggestive development of the idea of essence is given by 
R. Eucken, In his philosophy of the Spiritual Life set forth in 
many vols., e.g. Grundlinien drier neuen l.chcnsanschaunng, 
19i»7, pp. 174 f. and 2.‘j9 f. (cf. J. Goldstein, Wandlungen in der 
Fhilosophie der Gegenwari, 1911). A lucid discusHion of real 
kinds or ‘essence’ is given by Mellone, Introd. I'fxt Rook cf 

Logic‘i,mb. E. \V. Dunlop. 

ESSENES.—The Fpnlones of Artemis at 
E{)hesus were called ‘ E.s.sene.s’ (Pau.s. viii. 13. 1 ; 
roc 5 ry laridropas ry 'E(p(aL(jL yiuop-hovs, 

KaXovpIpovi 5^ vTrd tQp roXtrurp 'Eaa-rjpas), OF ‘ king 
bees’; hut the ntime is specially applied to a 
remarkable pre-Christian order of Jewi.sh monks, 
whom Josephus calls 'EcrcryvoL or ^Ea-craiol. Philo 
adheres to the latter name, which, as more Semitic, 
was probably tlie original formation of their title. 

I. Sources of information.—Neither tiie Bible 
nor tlie Rabbinical literature mentions the E.ssenes, 
but their mode of life is described by (a) Jewish, 
(b) Christian, and (c) uagan writers. 

(a) Philo and Joseplius devote unusual attention 
to their customs; and as the former was a con¬ 
temporary, while the latter spent three years in 
their neighbourhood and had other ojipurtiiriities 
of gaining acquaintance with individual Pssenes, 
the narratives of Ixith writers, although liable to 
qualifying criticism on tlie score of tendency, 
furnish indispensable materials fur an estimate of 
the order. 

(i.) Two Philoiiic statements are extant. The 
lirst and longer occurs in tlie treatise, Qtiod oninis 
prabus liber 12-13), a youtliful woik, perhaps 
written when Philo was .studying in Alexandria, 
He has just been proving that the world is not 
wholly destitute of virtuous peoiile ; after i>oin(ing 
to the l^ersian Magi and the Indian gyiniiosopliists, 
he proceeds to quote a salient example from his 
own countrymen : 

§12, * Nor are Palestine and' Syria barren of moral ex- 
cellciK'e (»caAo/taya0ta)— countries inhabited by a barge portion 
of that most populous race, the Jews. There are ainoiig them 
people called fcissenes, numbering over 4(HKi, and in my judg. 
inent so called from their piety (cxTioTTjTot)- though the deriva- 
tion 18 not Blnclly Greek—since they are pro ♦ imnently wor¬ 
shipping servants of Go<l ((lepairevral $tov) \ tiiej do not sacrifice 
animals, but study to keep their minds in a saintly frame 
(iepoTTpetr^K). In the first place, they res'de m \ illagcs, shunning 
town-life on account of the lawless manners of to vnsfolk, since 
they are well aware that such assrx iations are as able to in¬ 
fect their souls unth incurable di.sorder as tainted air is to 
infect their bodies with deadly disease. Some of them till the 
ground. Others practise siu^h arts and crafts as are consonant 
(<rvvfpydTt6ey) with peace, and thereby benefit themselves and 
their neighliours. They do not treasure up silver and gold, nor 
do they ac(piire large tracts of land in an eager desire for in¬ 
come, but only make provision for the absolute necessities of 
life. They are almost the only people who remain destitute of 
money and }X)88es8ion8, by use and wont rather than by any 
lack of prosperity ; yet they are esteemed wealthy, for they 
consider that to be fnigal and contente<l is, as indeed It is, 
ample abundance. You would not discover among them any 
maker of arrows, spears, swords, helmets, corselets, or shields, 
any maker of arms or war-engines, any one busied in the 
slightest with military avocations or even with those which, 
during peace, slip easily over into mischief; they are totally 
ignorant of trade and commerce and sea faring, abhorrinjg, as 
they do, all inducements to covetous galn.^ There is not a single 
slave among them ; all are free and exchange kind offices with 
each other. They condemn the position of master, not only as 
unjust, being a breach of equality, but as Impious, since it 
violates the order of Mother Nature, which gives birth to all 
alike and rears them as genuine brothers, not as nominal, 
whereas crafty covetousness disorganizes this natural kinship 
by its desire to outshine others, it engenders hostility instead of 
affection, and enmity instead of friendship. 

Logic is a department of philosophy which they leave to word- 
catchers, as unnecessary for the acquiring of virtue ; physical 
science they regard as too lofty tor human nature, and so they 

1 Schiirer, omitting xai, confines the Essenes to Palestinian 
Syria, They were, at any rate, local, as the Therapeut® were 
not. No treu^e of Eesenic propaganda is to be found in Asia 
Minor or Italy. 

3 Hippolytus (Ucer. lx. 21) adds that some carried their 
religious objection to idolatry so far that they refused to use 
coins, and even to enter cities in case they pas^ below statues 
at tlie gate (cf. ERJS iv. ^9). 
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leave that to hi-h-flying theorists,! except as it inrhuies the study 
of God’s existeM(!e and the formation of the universe. It Ts 
Ethi (;8 to wliicii they devote all their strength, under the guid¬ 
ance of tlu'lr ancestral laws, which no human soul could have 
devised a))art from Divine inspiration. In these laws they are 
instructed, jiarticularly on the seventh day, as well as at other 
times. For the seventh day is held sacred ; on it they cease ail 
work,’-^ and re])air to sacred places called synagogues,^ where 
they sit arrangofl according to age—the young helow the older 
persons—and listen with due order and attention. One reads 
aloud the sacred books, whereupon another of their most ex¬ 
perienced members comes forward to explain w'hatcver is not 
clear ; for the greater part of their lore is conveyed figuratively * 
(6ia after their time-honoured fashion. They are 

taught piety, holiness, lustice, the management of affairs 
(otKoeo/ixiai/), citizenship, the knowledge of what is truly good or 
bad or indifferent, how to choose the right and how to shun the 
contrary ; and in all this they employ three rules and standards, 
namely, the love of God, the love of virtue, and the love of 
man. Thus they furnish thousands of examples of the mean¬ 
ing of love to God, by a close and continuous purity maintained 
throughout life, by abstinence from oaths and falsehood, and 
by regarding the Deity as the cause of all good hut of no evil. 
As for the love of virtue, they point us to freedom from the 
love of money (a<fMXoxprifj.arov),^ fame, and pleasure, to self- 
control, to endurance, and also to contentment (oAiyofi^iav), 
simplicitv, good humour, modesty, regard for the laws, firmness 
of character, and such-like (pialities. As for the love of man, 
they give proofs of gocKlwill, imiiartiallty, and an indc.scnbable 
bond of followsiiip. About this last it will not be aim.ss to sav 
a few words. First of all, no one has a house of his own, whu h 
does not belong to all ; in addition to residing together m com¬ 
panies, they keep open house for associates who arrive from 
other quarters. Then, they have a common treasury, and share 
all cx])en 8 e 8 ; they also share their clothes, and their meals are 
common, as they mess together. Among no other people would 
you find that community of residence, life, and foo<l is more of 
a reality. This is ])erhaj)H only natural, for they put their dailv 
wage into a common fund, instead of keeping it for Ihcmst ht s, 
and thus ]irovi(le for any wlio want help. Their sick memln rH 
are not neglected because they can contribute nothing, for tlieir 
ample funds enable them to make lavish ]>rovision for all such 
Their seniors are treated with respect and honour and at tention, 
as parents are by their own children ; their old age is cherished 
liountifully by the toil and endless thought of the younger 
members. 

§13. Such are the masters of virtue (aOKrirai aptrfi^) turned 
out by a philosophic system which has nothing to do with re¬ 
search into Greek terms, but which essays to train them by 
means of laudable actions as the basis of a froedorn which is not 
to he subdued. Here is a proof of this. From time to time 
their country has been seized by many rulers, men of varied 
characters and aims ; some of them have tried unceasingly to 
ouUio wild beasts in their ferO('il>, exhausting every form of 
savagery, massacring hordes of their subjects, and even cutting 
them up limb from limb when they were alive, like very 
butchers, until at last they Bu(Tcred the same doom at the 
hands of the justice which sujierviscs human life. Others put 
their frenzy into a fresh form of malice ; unspeakably venomous 
was their device. Their words were smooth, but the gentle 
tones they adopted only revealed their bitterness of mind ; they 
would fawn upon men like treacherous dogs, and yet prove the 
authors of fatal evils. The) have left monuments of their 
imjuetv and hatred of men in the ever-memorable disasters 
suffered by their victims in the (Mties. Yet none of these blood¬ 
thirsty creatures, none of these treacherous and cunning tyrants, 
was able to lay any charge against the company of the Esseiics, 
or “ holy nieti ” 6<riioy). Their moral excellence triumphed, 
and everybody treated them as independent and free by nature, 
praising their common meals ana their inde.scribable good- 
fellowship—the clearest proof of a life which is perfect and 
exceedingly hapiiy.’ 

The second Vliilonic imssa^^e is from the author’s 
lost j4polOf/// for the Jeivs {vTr^p'\ov8aLu}v dtroXoyla), 
excerpted in Kus. Pr(V}>. Ju\ viii. 11 (ed. E. II. 
Gilford, 1903): 

‘Our Lawgiver has trained to community of living many 
thousands of di.sr'iples, who are called Essenc.-j, because of their 
holiness, I believe. They dwell in many cilits of Judaea and 
many villages, and in large and populous societies. Their sect 
is formed not on family descent, for descent is not reckoned 
among matters of choice, but on zeal for virtue and philan¬ 
thropy. Accordingly, there is among the Essenes no mere 
chllo, or even a scarce-bearded lad, or young man ; since of 
such as these the moral dispositions are unstable and apt to 
change In accordance with their imperfect age ; thev are all 
full-grown men, already verging upon old age, as being no 
longer swept away by the flood of bodily impulses, or led by 


' The term (^xerewpoA^o-xai^) is used in a depreciatory sense by 
Plato (/ 2 «p. 489 C) and Lucian (/car. 5). 

a Hippolytus (Ilctr. ix. 20) adds that some stayed in bed all 
the Sabbath, to avoid the temptation of work. 

8 Diettrich (Die Oden Salomos, 1911, p. 9) detects a reference 
to these places of worship in the fourth Ode of Solomon (w. 1-4 : 
‘ No one, O my God, changeth thy holy pl^e ... for thy 
sanctuary thou hast established before thou didst make other 
places ; the older shall not be put below the younger ’). 

* /.«, allegorically. This feature attracted Philo, 
fl Cf. He 18* and ERB Iv. 87. 


their passions, but in the enjoyment of the genuine and only 
real lil)crty. 

And their mode of life is an evidence of this Hbertv ' none 
ventures to acquire any private ])ropeil\ at all, no house or 
slave,! or farm, or cattle, or any of the oiher things wldch 
procure or minister to wealth; but they deposit them all in 
public together, and enjoy the benefit of all in common. And 
they dwell together in one place, forming clubs and messes In 
companies (xara 6iaaov<:, (raipiai teal (rvaaina), and they pass 
their whole time in managing every kind of business fur the 
common good. But different members have different occupa¬ 
tions, to which they strenuously devote themselves, and toil on 
with unwearied patience, making no excuses of s.i)ld or heat or 
any change of weather ; before tiie sun is up they turn to their 
usual employments, and hardly give up at lU setting, de¬ 
lighting in work no less than those who are being trained m 
gymnastic contests. For, whatever occupation they follow, 
they Imagine that these exercises are more beneflcial to life, 
and more nleasant to soul and body, and more permanent than 
athletics, because the\ do not become unseasonable as the 
vigour of the body declines. Some of them labour in the fields, 
being skilled in matters relating to sowing and tillage, and 
others are herilsmen, being masters of all kinds of cattle ; and 
some attend to swarms of bees. Others, again, are craftsmen 
in varums arts, who, m order to avoid any of the sufferings 
w'hich the want of the m < > ss.ines of life imposes, reject none of 
the innocent wr>o of gaining a li\elihoO(l 

Of the men, then, who thus ddFer in occupation, every one 
on receiving his wages given them to one person w'ho is the 
appointed Ntevvard ; and he, on receiving them, Immediately 
laircfiases the necessary jirovisums, and siijqdies abundance of 
f >0(1, and all other thingo of which man’s life is in need. And 
thev who li'.e together and share the same table are content 
' ith the same things every day, beirig’ lovers of frugality, and 
abhorring prodigulit\ as a ihscase of soul and body. Not only 
ha\e tb-v a common table, but also common raiment; for 
there are set out in winter thick cloaks, and in summer cheap 
tunics, 80 that any one who will ma.v easily take whichever he 
likes, since what belongs to one is considered to belong to all, 
and the property of all to be, on the other hand, the property of 
each one. 

Moreover, If any of them should fall sick, he is medically 
treated out of the common resources, and attended by the care 
and coiH'ern of all. And so the old men, even if they happen to 
he c)l|]dle^8, are wont to end their life in a very happy and 
bright old age, inasmuch as they are blest with sons both many 
an<l good, being held worthy of attention and honour by so 
many, who from free good u ill rather than from any bond of 
natural birth feel it right to cherish them. 

Further, then, as they saw with keen discernment the thing 
which alone, or most of all, was likely to dissolve their com¬ 
munity, they repudiated marriage and also practised con¬ 
tinence In an eminent degree. For no Esseiie takes to himself 
a wife, because w-oinan is immoderately selfish and jealous, and 
ternlily clever in decoying a man’s moral irichnations, and 
bringing them into subjection by continual cajoleries.*-! For 
when, by practising flattering speeches and the other arts, as of 
an a('tres8 on the stage, she lias deluded eyes and oars, then, as 
having thoroughly deceived the servants, slie proceeds to calole 
the master mind. And, should she have children, she is filled 
with pride and boldness of speech, and what she formerly used 
to hint under the disguise of irony, all this she now speaks out 
with greater audacity, and shamelessly compels him to prac¬ 
tices, every one of which is hostile to community of life. For 
the man who is either ensnared by the charms of a wife,3 or 
induced by natural affection to make his children his first care, 
is no longer the same towards others, but has unconsciously 
become changed from a free man to a slave. 

So enviable, then, is the life of these Essenes that not only 
private persons, but also great kings, are filled with admiration 
and amazement at the men, and make their venerable cliaracter 
still more venerable by marks of approbation and honour.’ 

(ii.) The principal pa.ssage in Josephus occurs in 
BJ II. viii. 211'. lie ojicns by noting the rejuita- 
tion of the Essenes for moral earnestness (5 di) Kai 
doKtX(TejxvbTriTa dane'iu) and brotherliness (0tXd\X7j\ot), 
in both of xvhicii qualities^ they compare favour¬ 
ably with the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 

§ 2. ‘They eschew jileasures* as vicious, and regard con¬ 
tinence (iyKpdTftai) and mastery over the passions as virtue. 
Marriage they desjiise ; they select other people’s children, 
when their characters are still fresh enough to be indoctrinated, 
adopt them,6 and mould them after their own tenets, since, 

1 The context seems to imply that the Essenes had slaves In 
common, w’hereas elsewhere (see above) Philo asserts that they 
had no slaves at all ; but the phraseology is loose, and the dis¬ 
crepancy is too slight to serve as a ground for suspecting the 
authenticity of either passage. 

2 D. Ploolj (De rironnen voor onu h&nnis van de Essenen, 
1902, p. 96 f.) regards this misogynlsm as Eusebian rather than 
Philonic. 

3 Cf. 1 Co 788, Rev 144. 

4 This comparison is upset If (tal ruiv dWoiv ir\«ov is taken 
with what follows (so Lat., Holwerda), instead of with what 
precedes. 

*Cf. ERE Wi. 272», 486f. 

« A non-Jewish trait (see ERE i. 116). No Information is 
given as to bow these children were procured. 
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ilthough they do not repiuHate marriajfe with its function of 
carrying on the race, tiiey shun the licentiousness of women, 
and are convinced that no woman keeps faith with a man, 

§ 8 . They despise wealth,i and their socialism is remarkable ; 
you cannot firm any of them who has more than hia fellows, 
The rule ia that all w’ho enter the sect must divide their pro¬ 
perty among the common body, so that there ia not a trace 
amonj^ them of abject poverty or of excessive wealth ; the dis¬ 
tribution of every one’s possessions creates, as it were, a 
common stock for all the brotherhood. Oil they regard as 
defiling, and, if any one is Involuntarily smeared, he wipes his 
body mean ; to be unanointed (avix^fu '),2 and always to wear 
white, are highly esteemed by them. They also elect managers 
of their common property, wiiose sole business it is to look 
after the wants of all and sundry. 

§ 4. They have no single city, but large numbers of them 
inhabit every city ; they frenly put whatever they hate at the 
disposal of any fellow-members who may arrive, and the latter 
enter the houses of people they have never seen before, ju.st 
as if they were on the closest terms of intimacy. Consequently, 
although they travel armed in case of robbers, they never carry 
anything with them on a journey. In every city a special 
relieving officer is told off for strangers, to provide them with 
clothing and supplies. As regards tiieir dress and person, they 
act like boys in terror of their tutors (roi? /lera </>o^ou iraiS- 
aywyovfiVeocv TraKriv). Tiiey never change their I'lothes or shoes 
till they are quite torn to pieces or v\orn out They never buy 
or sell amongst themselves ; each gives wiiat he has to any one 
who is in need (tw xPliiovn htSov<:)J getting from bun in return 
what he himself requires ; they are free to take what they want 
from any one they choose, apart from any question of paying 
back TT]? dkTi^dcrfu)?). 

} 6 Yet they are peculiarly scrupulous in matters of piety. 
Before sunrise they never speak a word about profane affairs, 
but offer some ancestral prayers, as if'* tliev besouglit the sun 
to rise. After this they are dismissed by the managers to the 
tasks in which they are respectively proficient, working a.SHidu- 
ously till the fifth hour, when they once more gatlier in one 
spot, and, clothing themselves in linen veils, take a cold bath 
after this act of purification they assemble in an apartment of 
their own, from which all outsiders are excluded ; they enter 
the dining-room pure (<a^apot) as they would enter a sai'red 
precinct, and take their seats quietly. Then the baker put^ 
loaves before them in order («y rd^ft), while the cook sets before 
eacli a plate containing one kind of food .6 But no one is 
allowed to taste it until the priest offers a prater, and after 
they have breakfasted [reading with Porphvry dptcrroiroir^tra- 
he pra\ s again. At the beginning and at the end of tlie 
meal they do honour to God as the supplier of Iife(w? xoprjydv 
tt)? v.l. Tpo(f>Ti?).7 After this they lay aside their gar¬ 

ments as sacred, ana resume their tasks till evening, w iien they 
return home to sup in similar fashion, sitting down with any 
strangers who may be present. No bravvlinj< or uproar ever 
defiles their house ; they let every one speak in turn (eV 
as above). To outsiders, indeed, the silence of the inmatea 
seems full of awe and mystery, but it is due to their unbroken 
sobriety, and to the fact that food and drink are measured out 
for them to satisfy their needs, and no more.® 

5 6 . While in all else they act only at the bidding of the 
managers, two things are left to their own initiative, namely, 
succour and charity. They are free to help any deserving 
cases and to give food to the starving, but tiiey are not allowed 
to share anything with one another except by the permission of 
their superintendents. Just in the exercise of anger, they 
keep a check upon all passion ; they are champions of trust¬ 
worthiness (nioTeu}^) and promoters of peace. A word of theirs 
is stronger than an oath ; they shun swearing, which they 
consider worse than perjury, since, they argue, what needs a 
Divine oath to accredit it is condemned already (^Bt} Kart- 
yvd)<Tdai)y They also take exceptional pains to select from the 
writings of the ancients (ra ruiV TraAai.a>e <Tvvr6Ly^l.ara.) what 
is good for soul and hoay, which leads them to discover 
medicinal roots and stones which have the property of curing 
ailments (cf. ERE iv. 767). 

I 7. If any one is eager to join their sect, he is not admitted 
at once. He is given a spud, a girdle [omitting, with Poiqvhyry, 

TO 7 rpo<ipT)pi«Vov], and a white robe, and ordered to practise 
their mode of life for a whole year, remaining still an outsider. 

1 Possibly this was an anticipation of the Gnostic repugnance 
to money as part and parcel of the evil material principle. 

3 In spite of Bousset, this aversion to oil is most naturally 
taken as an ascetic trait, rather than as a note of the Essenes’ 
antipathy to the Jewish priesthood or to an oil-sacrament. 

3 Cf. Lk 6 ^; ct. the Pharisaic Firqf Aboth v. 16. 

* The phrase (uxmtp iKtrtvovrt^) does not mean sun-worship 
(see on this, E. A. Abbott, Notes on NT CriticUm^ 1907, pp. 
188-192): at most it is invocatio, not adoratio. 

* Cf. ERE iii. 489b. 8 Cf. Lk 10<a. 

7 It Is not quite clear that these meals were sacramental in 
the strict sense of the term, or equivalent to the 0v<riau, which 
the Essenes regarded as superior to the temple-sacrifices. 

8 Jerome (adv. Jovin. if. 14) misquotes Josephus, as if he 
declared that the Essenes alwtained from flesh and wine. 
Josephus merely says they at-e and drank in moderation; his 
point is that their glory lay in their temperance, not in total 
abstinence. 

9 Like some of the Pharisees, they enjoyed exemption from 
the oath of loyalty, as a special mark of Herod's favour {Ant. 

XV. X. 4). 


After thus giving proof ot his continence, he gets closer to 
their way of living, and shares their baths of piiriflcaLion,! 
though still excluded from their common fellowsliin. This 
e\idenoeof endurance 3 is followed by a further period of pro¬ 
bation, lasting two years, after which, if he seems worthy, he 
is enrolled in their band. But, before touching their common 
food, he takes fearful oaths; first of all to be pious to the 
Deity ; then to practise justice towards men ; never to injure 
any one either of his own accord or under compulsion ; always 
to hate the wicked and to side with the Just ; at ail times to 
show fidelity to all men, and particularly to those in authority, 
since no one acquires power apart from God ; ne\er, if he is in 
power himself, to vaunt his authority or to outshine his sub¬ 
ordinates in dress or finery; alwais to love the truth and 
denounce liars ; to keep his hands clean from theft and his soul 
from unhallowed gain ; never to keep any secret from his 
fellow-members or to betray any of their secrets to other 
people—no, not even under threats of death. lie swears, more¬ 
over, to communicate their principles precisely as he himself 
has received them, to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve 
with like care the sacred books of the societ}' and the names of 
the angels. Such are the oiitiis by which they make sure of 
their adherents. 

§8. They expel any members found guilty of heinous sins, 
and the expelled person often perishes miserably ; for by the 
bond of his oaths and habits he is prevented from receiving 
fowl at the hands of other people, so that, reduced to eating 
herbs, he languishes under starvation and perishes. Hence, 
out of compassion, they take many a man back when he is 
at his last gasp, considering tiiat he has been sufficiently 
punished for his sins by being thus brought to the verge of 
death. 

9 . Tiiey are extremely strict and just in the mutter of 
inflicting penalties ; no senfence is passed by a court iiumlitM ing 
less than a iiun<ired ; but such a (iecisiori is irrevocuhle. Next 
to God the name of their legislator is highly reverenced, and 
the punishment for any blaspheiuv of iiiiii is death. Tlic) ohi'y 
their elders (rote rrpeir/SuTfpoi;) and a majoiit> of tlieir society 
(reading, with Destinon, koivuJ for KoAipJ; thus, Nsiien ten are in 
session, no one wouitl speak if the other nine objected. Tiu'.v 
eschew spitting3 in front of them or on tlie right side, and 
avoid work on the seventh day more strictly than any oGht 
J ews. Not only do they prepare tlieir foofl on the previous 
day, to avoid ligliting fires on tlie seventh day, but they do not 
even venture to move a vessel or to evai'uatc. On otiier da) s * 
they <iig holes a footdee^> with tiie spud—-a sort of spade gi\en 
to all \Nho enter the society,—cover liiemselves uith a cloak, 
to avoid offending the ra>8 of God, and ease Uieiinelves into 
tlie hole, after which tiiey put liuck the eartii tiies iiad dug out. 
Even for this they choose out-of-the-way spots ; and although 
tlie voiding of excrements is a natural process, tiiey make a 
practice of washing ufferv^ards, as if it defilexl them. 

8 10. They are divided into four classes, according to the 
length of their service, and the juniors are so inferior to tiie 
seniors that, should the latter he touched by the former, they 
wash themselves as if they iiad been sullied bv contact witii a 
foreigner.8 They are long-lived, many of them reaching the 
age of a hundred—thanks, 1 suppose, to their simple diet and 
regular habits; but tliev despise the ills of life, Their sjunt 
enables them to rise superior to pain ; and death, eruiountered 
with glory, is preferred to length of da\s (ddol oo-ia? aMficova). 
The Homan war® showed what great souls they all had; for, 
tiiough racked and twisted, burnt and mutilated, and sulijcctoil 
to every instrument of torture, to make them hlasplicme their 
legislator or eat forbidden food, they stoutly refused to do 
either ; not for a moment would they cringe to their lormeiitors 
or shed a tear, but, smiling through their anguisii, Miey scorri- 
fully laughed at the torturers and cheerfully gave up their .souls, 
to receive them once again. 

§ 11. For it is their firm opinion that, while Die lK)dy is 
corruptible, and its substance transient, the soul is pormanent 
and immortal ; that the soul comes from the thinnest air iiy a 
sort of natural 8j>ell to be imprisoned, as it were, wnthin the 
body ; and that, on bein^ released from the fetters of the fiesii,? 
it joyfully soars away into freedom from the long bondage 
(fxojcpdi BovXtta^). They believe, like the sons of the Greeks, 

1 That is, from the defilement of sin, more searching (koSu- 
pivTtpuiy) than the cold baths of 8 6. Cf. Bousset, JJauptprobUms 
der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 283. 

•iCt. ERE \i. 228 f. 

8 'Every hidden thing’ in Ec 1214 vvas interpreted by R. 
Samuel (3rd cent, a.d.) as referring to a man spitting in the 
presence of his neighbour so as to disgust him {IJagifj. ha). 

4 Cf. Convbeare’s ed. of the d« Vitxi Contemplatioa, Oxford, 
1896, p. 198 f. 

8 This is one of the practices which suggest the influence of 
the Indian caate-system. ‘So an Indian Brahman is polluted 
by the touch and even the sight of a low-caste native'(F. C. 
Conybeare, UDB 1. 7C9). 

8 In this iome Essenes, like John(/?i/ ii. xx. 4 ), took an active 
part, although their peaceful principles forbade warfare. For 
an analogous instance of patriotism overbearing such principles, 
Holtrmann (iVeufrAf. Theotogie, Freiburg, 1806-97, 1. 109) quotes 
the action of the Mennonites and gome Quakers in the American 
War. 

7 For the conception of immortality apart from the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body in llellenUtic Judaism, see Wig 81-4 48 - 10 ^ 4 Mao 
98 t. etc. Hlppolytug (Hcer. lx. 22) erroneously attributeg to the 
Eggenee the Pharisaic doctrine of the body’g regurrection. 
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Ihafc good «ouli dwell beyond the Ocean, in a land unvexed by 
rain or snow or oppressive heat (^a^yuacriX but refreshed by the 
gentle breath of the West wind blowing steadily from the 
Ocean ; to bad souls they allot a gloomy, stormy den, full of 
punishments unending. The Greeks, in my judgment, hold 
the same view, when they assign the Isles of the Blest i to their 
braves, whom they call heroes and demi-gods, and consign the 
souls of the wicked to the abode of the impious in Hades, where 
peoj_)le like .Sisyphus, Tantalus, Ixion, and Tityus are being 
punished, according to their mythology ; the idea is, in the first 
place, that souls are eternal,^ and, in the second place, that 
people may be dissuaded from vice and prompted to virtue. 
For the good are supposed to behave better if they can hope for 
reward even after death, while the impulses of the vicious are 
checked by the dread anticipation of suffering everlasting 
punishment after their decease, even if they escape notice in 
phe present life. .Such is the Essenes’ theology of the soul, and 
it exercises an irresistible fascination over those who have once 
tasted their philosophy (toIv aTraf yevaa^jitvoi.^ tVjv <ro<f)iat avruty) 
of life. 

§ 12. Some of them also undertake to predict the future, by 
perusing sacred books, by performing various acts of purification 
(a-yKiatv), and by digesting prophetic oracles. Rarely, if ever, 
are their forecasts wrong (cf. EliE iv. 80fif.).3 

§ 13. There is also another order of Essenes, who share the 
life, habits, and customs of the others, but take a different 
view of marriage. They argue that celibates excise the main 
function of which is to perpetuate the race, and that, if 

everybody declined to marry, tne race would soon cease to exist 
(reading, with Destinon, fieWtiv for /xaAAoi']. They take wives; 
only, they put them on probation® for three years, and marrv 
them when, by menstruating three times, they have attest(><1 
their power to conceive. These Elssenes have no intercourse 
with their wives during pregnancy, showing that thev m irry 
for the sake of offspring and not for pleasure. In the hath the 
women wear gowns, and the men drawers. Sucli are the 
customs of this order.’ 

In Ant. XVIII. i. 5 also Josephus gives a brief 
outline of the doctiineof tlie K^.•^enes, which has 
only three (listincti^ e items : (1) the remark ( hat, 
in sending their (xi>aOr)fxaTa to the tenijile at Jeru¬ 
salem, they do not oiler the usual sacrifices, since, 
in their opinion, they liave supeiior lustrations 
{dLa(pop6rT]TL aypeLtoy), and that this refusal excludes 
them from the common court {tov koipoO Tep.ePL(jiJ.aros) 
of the Temple, as ceremonially (hdiled persons;® 
(2) the descrifition of their relieving officers as 
‘good priests’;’ and (3) the comparison of them 
to ‘ tlie Dacm wlio are called Pousta3 ’ {UoXla-raif 
cf. Strabo, vii. 33). 

{h) The Christian references are all later, and, 
for the most part, of little independent value. 
Kniphanius {Jf(e7\ xix. 1-2, xx. 3, xxx. 3, etc.), 
wlio appears to name them ‘ Ossenes,’ describes 
what he calls a surviving remnant of them in the 
Sampsieans, or sun-worsliippers, a sect among the 
infusoria of Eastern (Jiristianity, who occupied 
the shores of the Dead Sea and honoured the book 
of Elkesai. Ilippolytus preserves one or two more 
credible items of information {Hair. ix. 14-23), 
])articularly the fact (which is, on other ground.s, 
probable) that some Essenes identified themselves 
with the active metliods of the Zealots and the 
Sicarii. But both Ilipiiolvtus and Porphyry {de 
Abdin. iv. 11-13) go back, in the mam, to the 
former account of Josephus. 

(c) A solitary notice occurs in Latin literature, 
which is interesting rather tlian innun tant. Pliny 
{HN V. 17), after describing the Dead Sea, con¬ 
tinues : 

‘On the West side the Essenes avoid the baleful shoreline. 
They are a race by themselves, more remarkable than any other 
In the wide world ; they have no women, they abjure sexual 

1 Cf. ERE ii. 690f. 

3 The pre-existence of souls is taught in Wis Slav. En. 
234f. etc.; hut cf F. C. Porter in AJTh xii. 63-116. 

* Josephus himself records several cases ; e.g. Simon’s Joseph- 
llke Interpretation of the dream of Archelaus {BJ ii. vii. 8), 
Menahem's prediction to Herod {Ani. xv. x. 5), and the forecast 
of Judos (see next col.). 

< The school of Shammai quoted Is 46^8 to prove that the 
world was created only that men might be fruitful and multiply 

^jmerimental cohabitation (cf. ERE iii. 82, 816*^ 

6 At an earlier period (cf. BJ i. iii. 6) the regulation was not 

^“7When^ comma Is put after <iya0ovv, however, the following 
UatU T« may refer to the function of preparing their meals 
(aia troiViv (riTOu r* Kal /3pa,a<iT«v)-anoth«r reminiscence of 
the caate-syitem. 


no money, and they live among palm-trees, 
btill their membership {turba conventiruni) is sleadily recruited 
from the large number of people who resort to their mode of 
existence because they are wearied of life’s struggle with the 
waves of adversity. In this way the race has lasted (strange to 
say) for thousands of ages, tliough no one is born wiUiin if so 
fruitful for them is the dissatisfaction with Vife {vit ce paniiUjit la) 
which others feel. Below tliem lay the town of Engedi, once 
second only to Jerusalem in fertility and palm-groves,’ now 
siinply a second sepulchre. Then comes the rock-fort of 
Masada, which also is not far from the Dead Sea.’ 

2 . Characteristics. —The above sources, upon 
the whole, confirm and supplement one another. 
Repeated atteinjits have been made to discredit 
one or both of the Philonic passages {e.g. by Ausfeld, 
Ohle, and Hilgenfeld), but their authenticity may 
be considered to be established (cf. Treplin’s special 
essay in SK, 1900, pp. 28-91, and the argument of 
Plooij, in Theol. Studien, 1905, p. 205 f.).^ When 
De Quincey first read the narrative of Josephus, he 
leant hack in his chair and denounced the tale as 
‘a he, a fraudulent lie, a malicious lie’ {Works, vi. 
275). Others before him and after him, with better 
rea.son, have susp(‘c(ed the Essenic paragraphs of 
the Jewish historian (n itahly Ohle, in JPTh, 1888, 
pp. 221 f., 330 f.) ; but their suspicions have failed 
to make any serious iiiijiression. The sources may 
he a<‘ceide<f as coming from Thilo and Josephus. 
It is allotIicr question, however, whether they are 
trustworthy in every detail. Eusebius may colour 
liis quotation from rhilo, but Philo’s predilections 
probably have led him to arrange the figure of the 
Pssenes for his jiu'ture in the Quod oninis probus 
lihpr, iust as Josephus is likely to have read into 
tlie beliefs and customs of the order slightly more 
than was actually present. Thus it is noticeable 
that Pliilo, for example, omits any reference to the 
presence of Essenes in the cities of Palestine; his 
aim is to bring out their semi-monastic existence. 
The ordinary iin[>ression of the Essenes is, indeed, 
that they were a community of celibate recluses ; 
Newman’s lines, 

‘Now truant in untimely rest, 

The mood of an Esaene’ {Lyra Apostolica, clxix.), 
indicate the popular estimate of these Jewish monks. 
But, while the sources corroborate tliia general 
verdict, they also attest, as we have already seen, 
the existence and activity of certain Essenes out¬ 
side tlie pale of the strict settlements. Josephus, 
who assigns their rise to the 2nd cent. B.C. {Ant. 
XIII. V. 8-9),® tells an anecdote which proves 
incidentally that in the beginning of the next 
century there were Essenes who did not eschew 
city-liie and did not reside permanently in retired, 
monastic communities. It is a twice-told tale {BJ 
I. iii. 5 = Ant. XIII. xi. 2) of how the murder of 
Antigonus was foretold by Judas the Essene, 

‘ who had never made a mistake or been deceived hitherto in 
his predictions. He saw Antigonus passing through the temple 
(5id Tov iepov) and called out to his friends, a number of whom 
were sitting beside him to receive instruction (/xayOayorrtoy): 
“ Ah ! I had better die now, since truth has died before me, and 
a prediction of mine has proved false. Here is Antigonus alive 
when he should have been dead to-day ; he was fated to be 
killed at Straton’s tower, six hundred furlongs from this. It is 
now the fourth hour of the day, so the time has plaved havoc 
with my prophecy." These were the words of the old man ; his 
spirits were down-cast and remained so. Shortly afterwards, 
however, word came that Antigonus had perished in a sub¬ 
terranean place, which, like Cfesarea on the coast, was called 
Straton’s tower. It was this identity of names which discon¬ 
cert^ the seer.’ 

In Jeru.salem,* therefore, as well as in the other 
townships of Palestine, Essenes were to be found, 
no doubt preserving their close brotherhood, but 
still not wholly detached from the interests of the 
larger world. Another Essene, called Menahein, 
exercised his prophetic gifts in a more auspicious 
fashion, by saluting a schoolboy as king of the 

1 Cf. ERE iii. 778*. 

* With VVendland's special essay on the authenticity of the 
Qiiodomnis prohus liber, in AOPh i. (1888) 509f.,ib. [1892] 226 f. 

3 Pliny’s ‘per millia saeculorum’ is, of course, an exaggera¬ 
tion. 

* There was a Gate of the Essenes (BJ v. Iv. 2). 
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Jews, and predicting hia royal career. Uhen the 
schoolboy aiicceedea to the throne as Herod the 
Great, he remembered Menahem, and for his sake 
honoured the order of the Essenes (Ant. XV. x. 5). 
Later on, some Essenes helped to make history as 
well as to foretell its course. The Jewish war saw 
at least one Essene headin}^^ the rebels, and others 
in the ardent ranks of the Sicarii and the Zealots. 
Still, the independent action of individuals must 
have been restrained by the discivlijia arcani and 
the close socialistic union which oound an Essene 
for life to liis fellows. Banus, the anchorite with 
whom Jose])hus spent three years, lived in the 
vicinity of the Essenes, but the Essenes were not 
lonely anchorites. Even in the cities they hun^^ 
together. A closely knit system of mutual sup¬ 
port prevented them from becoming exposed to the 
temptations of trade, on the one hand, and of a 
solitary recluse existence, on the other. 

The prob.ability is, therefore, that the E.ssenes 
were a set of small, communistic, religious groups 
on the shores of tlie Dead Sea. While their nucleus 
was decidedly monastic in character, both beyond 
aud even within their membership there were 
grades—not simply novices and initiates, priests 
and lay brothers, but even some who practised 
marriage in a fashion, and others who dwelt 
abroad, in cities where the agricultural life was 
imj)ossible. It is evident that some Essenes were 
in the habit of travelling within certain limits, and 
we can only conjecture the object of their journeys ; 
os it couhf hardly be trade, it probably was con¬ 
nected with the business of the order—nossilily 
with the promulgation of their tenets and prona- 
ganda in a mild way, in order to recruit their ranks. 

It is chronologically impo.ssible and psychologically 
unnecessary to assume that Essenism })a.ssed from 
a looser to a closer bond, or vice versa. Both 
phases existed simultaneously, and their ndative 
iin])ortance depended upon thp sjiecial conditions 
of the age. We cannot speak either of a grmlual 
withdrawal from society or of a gradual expansion 
of interest, on the part of some Essenes, in the 
world beyond their farms and settlements. 

A perusal of the sources will give a more vivid 
idea of the general characteristics of the E.ssenes 
than any summary. Through the windows of 
Fliilo and Josephus and Pliny—for they are not 
too much coloured to be fairly transparent—we can 
look down upon this little Jewi'^h order of over 
40lK) souls, a league of virtue, with their agricul¬ 
tural settlements, their quaint, semi-ascetic |»rac.- 
tices, their strict novitiate, their silent meals, their 
white robe.s, their baths, their prayers, their simple 
but stringent socialism, their sacerdotal puritani.sm, 
their soothsaying, their pa.ssion for the mystical 
world of angels, their inditl'erence to Messianic and 
nationalistic hopes, their esoteric beliefs, and their 
ap[)roxiniation to sacramental religion. If the 
modern student only knew their genesis and exodus 
as well as he does their numbers, he would be 
satislied ; but they appear and disappear in a mist, 
leaving barely a clue to their existence. None of 
their sacred books has survived ^—that is, if these 
included, as they probably did, more than the 
books of Moses. We do not even know whether 
they were written in Greek or Aramaic. By the 
time that the Rabbinic and the Christian literature 
arose, the literature, and almost the very name,^ of 
the Essenes had vanished from the Easteim worhl. 

It is thus impossible to approach them with any 
clearness through tJie Christian tradition. De 

1 Unless apocalyptic collections like Enoch and the Sibylline 
Oracles contain frag-ments of them. 

* Hegesippus mentioned them (Eus. HE Iv, 22. 7) along with 
Galilaaans, Hemerobaptists, etc., among the pre-Christian yviaixai 
8id4>opoi of Judaism The so-called ‘ Essenic ’ traits in his 
description of James, the Lord’s brother, are not specifically 
Basenlc. 


Quincey, indeed, once wrote an essay to prove 
that the Essenes were Christians organized in a 
secret society for the purpose of self-preservation ; 
hut his essay belongs to Engli.sh literature, not 
to historical criticism. At one time ingenious 
attempts were made to trace the affinities of the 
Essenes with the early Christians, and to di.scoyer 
the inlliience of the former in the ascetic tendencies, 
the incipient communism, the escliewing of oaths, 
and the common meals of the primitive Churches. 
But the day for such labours of criticism is over ; 
it is no longer neces.sary to prove that Jesus was 
not an E.sscne, and that early Christianity was not 
E.ssenii^. Even in the errors combated in the 
Epi.stle to the Colo.ssians it is hardly po.ssiblc (cf. 
Hurt, Judaistic Christianity, 1894, p. T28) to 
detect any specifically Es.senic features. It is only 
through later and inferior traditions that we can 
surmi.se the cxi.stcnce of Es.senic survivors among 
the medley of the sects who swarmed within the 
pale of Ea,stern Christianity after the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem.* They become less obscure as tliey are ap¬ 
proached not Irom the Kal)l)inical literature so much 
as from their sources in contemporary Judaism. 

The Es.series have been calh'd ‘the great enigma 
of Hebrew hi.story,’ and the enigma licgins with 
their very name. It is not deri\'ed from the 
founder, or from the locality, of the order. The 
choice lies open between ‘the holy ones’ (5<noi [so 
Rbilo fancifully]), ‘the silent ones’ {c’kfh), ‘the 
pious one.s ’ (Syr. fuisyd), and ‘ the healers ’ (k'dk-- 
‘ pbysii’ian’). The second, advocated by Eight- 
foot, C. J’aylor {Sayings of the Jennsh Fathers'^, 
1897, p. 79), and E. Mittwoch (in ZA xvii. [1903] 

75f.), is more jirobable than the (list, just as the 
third (favoured, e.g., by Eucius, Ermoni, and 
Scljiirer) is more likely tliaii the fourth (Baur, 
Derenhourg, Keiin, etc.), which would .'single out 
an isolated trait as distinctive' of t he order, In any 
ca.se they were a rdyga of Judaism. Evt'u their 
loose relation to the 'femple-cultus doebs not in¬ 
validate this primary fact. But, if fhey are an 
enigma of Ileurew history, they are an insoluble 
enigma, unless we look beyond the coniines of 
Judaism. The Jewisli traits of the. I'^seues, e.sjie- 
cially tlieir rigorous care for purity, llieii reverence 
for the Mosaic law, and their strict siihhatariani.sm, 
certainly ally them \vith the Bliansees latlior than 
with the Saiiducees. Tlieir pa.s.sir)n for an nsent ie, 
simj)le life, in contrast to the dangerous comfoi ts 
of Greek civili/ation in the cities, might seem to 
.stamp them as descendants or rcviver.s of a move¬ 
ment like that of the Reciiahitcs (cf. ERE W. 63*', 

66“); but against this we must set their avoidance 
of marriage, tlieir tolerance of wine and agriculture, 
and their unnomadic attitude to fixed dwellings. 
I'i.ssonism was not hereditary. It was a ■yho<i, in 
the sense of a gild or corporation, not in the sense 
of the older Rechalnte clan. Its ranks Avere re¬ 
cruited from without, like a monastic hrotlierliood, 
and its a.s<*etic practices were dill'erent from those 
of the Ueeliabites. Although parallels witli many 
separate details of Elssenie l)elief and praxis can be 
found in Rabbinic literature,^ the synthesis of 
these on Jewish soil is a phenomenon by itself, 
and—in spite of the cllorts made by Jewish and 
Christian {e.g. Rit.sclil and Eucius) scholars—it 
contains elements which jioint to a Palestinian 
^ncreti.sm enriched from some foreign and possibly 
Oriental sources. 

The Essenes, as Josephus admits, were irfpddo^oi 
within Judaism ; they took their own way of life 
and worship. They Mere more than ultra-Phari- 

1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch. des UrchristenthuTni, Leipzig, 

1884, p. 87 f.; and Lightfoot, Galatians^, 1880, p. 322f. 

2 Cf. Lehmann, ‘ Les Sectes Juives mentionndes dang la 
Mi8chna'(/tAV, 1896, pp, 187-203), and M. Simon in Jeteish Rev., 

1912, p. 627 f. 
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8 aic, or Hasidtean (Kohler, Weinstein, etc.), for the 
hitler %\ere not organized in separate communities 
{ERE ii. 98*^). Their election of their own priests, 
their avoidance of marriage, their turning to the 
sun, their practice of adopting children, and the 
distrust of matter which appears in their dualistic 
anthropology (‘ To be set free from matter was the 
grand problem of Essenisrn^ [Keim]), are among 
Uie plainest indications that we have to do with 
influences which were originally non-Jewish. It 
was only natural that the remark of Josephus 
(Ant. XV. X. 4) about the Essenes })ractising the 
same customs of life as the Pythagoreans should 
be developed by those who, like Zeller especially 
(cf. ZWTy 1899, p. 195 f., ‘ Zur Vorgeschichte des 
Christenthuni.s : Ks'^ein'r un<l Orphiker’), fix atten¬ 
tion upon tlieir invocation of the sun, their juohi 
bition of oaths, their doctrine of the soul, their 
communism, their aiersion to animal sacrilices, 
and similar features, which recall I*ythagorean 
and Orphic traits. But some of these were not 
distinctively Pythagorean, and the Essenes lacked 
other features (c. 7 . vegetarianism, and a belief in 
the journey of tlie soul after death) which were 
characteristic of the Pythagorean and Orj)hic faith. 
The origin of Essenism cannot be wholly derived 
from the infiltration of the Pythagorean and Orphic 
^irit, much less from Zoroastrianism (Idglitfuot, 
Cheyne ; cf. ERE ii. llOf.), for asceticism at any 
rate does not belong to the Vendidad, and none 
of the alleged })arallela is particularly striking 
by itself (cf. Moulton, in IIDB iv. 992). Hellen¬ 
istic influence may be sought in other direi^tions 
(cf. Herzfeld, Friedlander, Pflciderer, Hoennicke, 
Conybeare); for, although Philo and Josephus 
presented practical and speculative Essenism in 
semi*Hellenistic colours, they were probably doing 
no more than deepen features 01 an Egyptian 
Hellenism which was already present in the order. 
At the same time, it is not improbable that 
some w’eight should be assigned al.-^o to the con- 
iecture (wdiich Hilgenfeld eventually abandoned, 
but which is being revived at the present day in 
several quarters) that Buddhistic tendencies helped 
to shape some of the Essenic characteristics as well 
as some of those in 2 nd cent. Gnosticism. The 
discussion of this hypothesis, however, must be 
reserved for art. Thkuapkut^. 
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ETERNITY.—I. Meaning^ of the conception. 

—There are three main senses in which ‘ eUu nity * 
may be understood : (1) as an unending extent of 
time ; (2) as tliat which is entirely tiiuele.ss ; (3) as 
that which includes time, but somehow also tran¬ 
scends it. 

The first of these is the popular meaning of the 
term. In ordinary discourse, when peojde speak 
of passing from time to eternity, they appear, in 
general, to imply nothing more tnan the transition 
from a state in wliicli sjiecial objects of interest 
(such as imman jieisonji lilies) have only a limited 
duration to a .state in wlir h they may be sujiposed 
to persist for ever. 'This sense of the term is also 
to he found Sometimes ni pluloso})liical writings. 
Theelernal process, for instance, w hicli Kant con¬ 
ceives to be neces.sary lor the realization of the 
mural idt'al is primarily to be thought of as a 
proc:(!ss that is to be earned on without end. 

It is;j(merally recognized in philosophy that such 
a conccj.tion lias no positive significance. Kant, 
for instance, acknowledges that his way of thinking 
of the r(‘alization of the moral ideal contains no 
real .solution of the dillieulties involved in tlie con- 
cejttion of that realization; and he accordingly 
supplements it by the idea of a Divine point of 
view, from which the unending process appears as 
a timele.ss attainment of the end to which it points. 
But he does not sliow how tliis idea is to be recon¬ 
ciled with the concet)tion of an endless process. 
On the whole, however, it may be fairly stated 
that the conception of eternity which has prevailed 
throughout the history of philosojiliy is not that of 
an unending process, but that of a state of exist¬ 
ence which 18 com[)letely independent of temporal 
conditions. Such a concejition is that to wliich 
the mind is most naturally driven as soon as the 
difficulties involved in the idea of an unending 
process have been fully brought home to it; and 
it is a conception that is strongly sujiported by the 
apparent timelessuess of those ‘ laws ’ and other 
general statements with which science and philo¬ 
sophy are largely concerned. Tlie fact (or apiiarent 
fact) that there is such a thing as timeless truth 
leads very naturally to the view tliat there may 
also he such a thing as timeless existence. It soon 
appears, however, that all the existences known 
to u.s in our ordinary experience are subject to 
temjioral conditions; and a little reflexion is enough 
to convince most people that no timeless existence 
is even conceivable under the ordinary conditions 
of our conscious experience. Hence the conce[)tion 
of timeless existence leads inevitably to some siicli 
di.stiiiction as that of Kant betw^een phenomena 
and nouinena, ai>[»earaiice and reality, tlie sensible 
and the intelligible world, or however else the 
antithesis may be exqires.sed. liut the history of 
philosophy shows quite conclusively that, if any 
such aiititliesis is pressed, it becomes inipo.ssible to 
understand any connexion between tlie two modes 
of being tliat are thus opposed ; so that, in tlie end, 
the opposition comes to be one not simply Ixjtween 
the intelligible and the sensible, but between the 
intelligible and the unintelligible, or rather be¬ 
tween two terms which are in truth botii alike 
unintelligible. 

If we are to avoid such a result as tliis, it seems 
necessary to interpret ‘eternity’ in the third of 
tlie three senses to which we have referred, i.e. 
to regard it not as the mere negation of time con* 
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ditions, but as containing those conditions witliin 
itself, though in a forin in wliicli their limitations 
are transcended. It will be our object in this 
article to indicate lirielly how such a conception 
of eternity is possible. But we must first give a 
lance at some of the (diief ditliculties that have 
een brought out, in connexion with this problem, 
in the course of the (le\ elopnient of philosophy. 

2. Difficulties connected with the conception, 
and attempts to solve them.—Kant is undoubtedly 
the writer who did more than any other to make 
the diflimiltics in connexion with the ideas of time 
and eternity prominent and clear ; and it is accord¬ 
ingly to his views that we intend chielly to refer. 
But the signilicance of his work cannot be properly 
understood without reference to at least a few of 
his precursors, among whom Parmenides, Idato, 
and Spinoza seem specially important in connexion 
with this particular jirobleni. Valuable contribu¬ 
tions have been made to the subject by some of the 
recent followi'rs of Hegel, among whom T. H. 
Green, F. H. ibadley, Jo^iah Boyce, and J. M. E. 
M(/r aggart are perhaps especially deserving of 
attention. From a dillerent point of view, the 
work of Henri Bergson contains valuable sugges¬ 
tions. After noticing what has been done by these 
writers, it will be possible to sum up the con¬ 
clusions to which the discussion of the subject 
Beenis to point. 

Of Parmenides it is not necessary to say much. 
He is important only as showing how the ililli- 
culties of the problem present themselves at the 
beginnings of speculative inquiry. Unfortunately, 
there is still the possibility of considerable diller- 
ence of view with regard to the exact meaning of 
his most important utterances; but there cannot 
be much disagreement as to the general nature 
of his inlluence on the develojunent of nhilosophic 
thought. It seems clear, at lea^t, that lie allirmed 
the eternal and unchangeable reality of being, as 
it is conceived by pure thought (or reached by the 
‘Way of Truth’), as against the uncertain and 
fluctuating appearance of that which is the sub¬ 
ject-matter of opinion. Zeno ajipears to have 
further empha.sized this aspect of the teaching of 
Parmenides, by urging the self-contradictions into 
which we fall when we try to think detinitely of 
change as a motion from point to point in space, 
taking place from moment to moment in time. 
Melissus, the other chief follower of Parmenides, 
would seem to have brought out still more explicitly 
the eternity of that which really exists, turning 
the poetry of Parmenides into plain pro.se, but 
perhaps, in so doing, approaching somewhat more 
nearly to the conception of eternity as an endless 
duration, rather than as that which is in its essence 
timeless. There is no evidence, however, that any 
of these members of the Eleatic school made any 
real attempt to explain the apparent changes in 
the world of our ordinary experience, on the sup¬ 
position that ultimate reality is unalterable and 
free from time conditions. Like most of the early 
Greek thinkers, they were content to set the real 
in opposition to the apparent, the object of clear 
thought in opi>o.sition to the deceptiveness of the 
senses, without reflecting that even what only 
appears to us must have some kind of reality, or 
at least without adequately recognizing that it 
was any part of their problem to explain the pre¬ 
cise relation between the absolutely real and this 
specious ^pearance. 

It was Plato, as we believe, who first definitely 
recognized that some account has to be given of 
appearance as well as of the ultimately real. His 
conception of the ultimately real, like that of 
Parmenides (by whom he was undoubtedly very 
greatly influenced), is the conception of that which 
exists eternally. More definitely than in the case 


of Parmenides, this conception is ba.sed primarily 
upon the eternity of universal truths, such as 
those of geometry or ethics. But wdiat is specially 
noticeable here i.s the attempt that is made by 
Plato to give a place in his system to the changing 
as well as the eternal. He (foes this by the recog¬ 
nition of a certain reality in becoming as well as 
being—in short, by the recognition of the relative 
truth of the view’ of the universe set forth by 
Heraclitus, as well as that set forth by Parmenides. 
It can hardly be maintained, however, that Plato 
is really succe.ssful in making clear the relation 
between these two sides of his philosophy. There 
is too much force in the complaint of Aristotle 
that it is only by a sort of poetic metaphor—the 
metaphor of the w orld-architect and his imperfect 
material—that Plato is able to give any kind of 
ilausibility to the view that he wdslies to convey, 
t would seem that he thought that the world 
of ajipearance had too little reality to be really 
grasped and explained by thought. ‘ Alles Vergang- 
hche ist nur ein Gleichnis’; it is, after all, only 
a shadow of the eternal reality ; and it is in accortl- 
ance with this conception that Plato characterizes 
time itself as ‘ the moving image of eternity.’ Why 
there sliould be such an image at all, and w hy it 
should move, seems in the end to be quite unex- 
jdained. If, in accordance with the inagnilicent 
imagery of Shelley, 

‘ Life, like a (ionie of many-coloured 
Stains the whit« radiance of Eternity ' (Adonais, itanza 62), 

it is hard to see why the brightness of eternity 
should submit to such delilenient. 

In the philosojthv that followed Plato, and espe¬ 
cially in the Neo-I’Iatonic school, there are perhaps 
some liints of a possible solution. But we pass 
over these, as being hardly sufliciently definite for 
our present purpose. Nor does there ajijiear to be 
in the writings of Aristotle and his commentators 
anything sufliciently illuminating on this subicct 
to deserve special attention. Among more moclern 
w'riters, it is chiefly with Spinoza tliat the concep¬ 
tion of eternity gains once more a position of pre¬ 
eminent importance. Spinoza’s jioint of viewq 
indeed, bears a very obvious resemblance to that 
of Parmenides, at least as modified by Plato, of 
whose general theory of knowledge that of Sjjinoza 
is a failly direct adaptation. Nor can it well be 
maintained that Spinoza is much more succ(.*ssful 
than Parmenides and Plato in escaping from the 
ditliculties that are involved in tins position. He 
thinks of eternity as meaning the e.ssential and 
permanent nature of reality, as distinguished from 
its varying modes. All real existences, to be truly 
known, must be viewed sub specie quad(im aettrnX’ 
(ails. It is the deceptiveness of the imagination, 
as contrasted with the clear light of thought, that 
tends to separate ott' the special modes from their 
intrinsic place within the infinite whole. But it 
is in this apparent separation that the chief diffi¬ 
culty in Spinoza’s system lies. Tiie deceptiveness 
of imagination in the theory of Spinoza seems to 
require explanation (puite as much as the vagaries 
of opinion in that of Parmenides. We may, no 
doubt, find hints in Spinoza’s writings of some 
possible explanation of this—some suggestion of 
the view that the eternal reality has to express 
its completene.ss through changing modes; and 
that a certain deceptiveness must, from the nature 
of the case, appear in these changing modes. But 
there is certainly nothing more than a hint of this ; 
and it is fairly clear that the development of any 
such suggestion would transform the whole nature 
of the Spinozistic system. 

To a certain extent it may be said that K^t 
is to Spinoza w hat Zeno was to Parmenides. The 
positive idea of eternal reality underlying the 
system of Kant—so far as it can ne held tnat there 
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is any such positive idea at all—is in its essence 
JSpinozistic. It is the idea of a reality undeter- 
niiiie<l by any of the limitations of our ordinary 
experience, and hence, in particular, undetermined 
by any conditions of time. But the strenj^th of 
Kant, like that of Zeno, lies not in the unfolding 
of any positive conception of such reality,—which, 
indeed, he believes to be quite impossible,—but in 
the thoroughness with which he brings out the 
diiliculties involved in the thought of any kind of 
reality that is subject to change in time. In order 
to realize the signilicance of his work, it is neces* 
sary to notice exactly the essential points in his 
contention, though they must be stated here with 
the utmost {)ossib]o brevity. In stating these 
points, the present writer will express them in his 
own language, though endeavouring to incdude 
nothing that is not really contained in Kant’s 
jirgument. 

The lirst point that seems essential in Kant’s 
argurmmt is the contention that Time is simply the 
form of change, not anything that can be regarded 
as in itself substantial. Kant has a somewhat 
])eculiar way of expressing this, which it is not 
necessary for us to consider here. He calls Time 
the form of the inner sense, and urges tliat it is of 
the nature of perce])tion rather than of conception. 
All this is extremely questionable, and does not 
seem to affect the central part of his argument. 
The essential thing is that Time is to be regarded 
as a certain order—an order which may be most 
simply characterized as being of such a kind that 
its antecedent parts pass out of being as the suc¬ 
ceeding parts come into being. 

The next important point is that such an order 
as this cannot be regarded as ultimately real. 
Here, again, Kant’s argument is somewhat com- 
})licated by modes of statement that are open to 
question. What is essential seems to be the 
contention that the order involved in time pre¬ 
supposes either a first member in the series of 
events or an unending extent in the antecedent 
members of that series. Neither of these supposi¬ 
tions, it is urged, is really conceivable. A lirst 
memlier in the series of events would have nothing 
before it to determine its j)lace, and consequently 
would not really liave a place in the time-order 
at all. It could only be thought of as being pre¬ 
ceded by empty time, which is nothing at all. On 
the other hand, a series of events that never 
began would simply be a series that never existed 
at all. It may be po.ssible to think of a series as 
going on without end, but not as having gone 
on without beginning, since this implies that an 
endless series has been completed. 

The only escape from these difficulties, Kant 
contends, is to be found in the recognition that 
the time-series is unreal. It is only a mode of 
our imperfect experience, and must not be ascribed 
as a condition to the ultimate reality that under¬ 
lies our phenomenal world. Hence, as we have 
already noted, if immortality is found to bo a 
postulate of the moral consciousness, this can 
only be interpreted as pointing to some kind of 
eternity of existence which is independent of time 
conditions. Such an existence is, however, for us 
completely incomprehensible. 

It is with this ultimate incomprehensibility that 
the Kantian view of eternity ends. Now, in the 
opinion of the present writer, the Hegelian philo¬ 
sophy contains the suggestion of a possible solu¬ 
tion of the difficulties that are here raised. The 
general nature of that solution is to be found in 
the conception of a real process in ultimate reality 
—a conception which is entirely subversive of the 
Parmenidean or Spinozistic theory of an Abso¬ 
lute at rest. If, however, the Absolute contains 
process, it would seem that this process must be 


thought of as eternal. There may be a real order 
in that which is ultimately real, but it can hardly 
be supposed to be an order of transient occur¬ 
rences. The view, therefore, as we understand 
it, to which Hegel’s theory points is that the order 
of time is real, but that its apparent transience 
is unreal. But Hegel himself did not definitely 
work out this conception. His own statements 
seem rather to favour the view that the eternal 
is to be conceived as timeless ; and most of his 
followers have adopted this interpretation. It may 
be profitable to notice briefly the views of some 
of tlie most recent exponents of this position. 

T. H. Green, who connects more imme<iiately 
with Kant than with Hegel, endeavours to over¬ 
come the difficulties involved in a real temporal 
existence by the conception of an Eternal Being 
who reproduces Himself in the form of a world in 
time. Like Plato, he is led to this conception 
largely ))y the consideration of the timelessness 
of universal truths, such as those of geometry. 
But the idea oi a reproduction in time is almost 
as ol>viously metaphoi icai as Plato’s image of a 
world-architect ; and, when we try to translate it 
from j)octic imagery into exact science, it is very 
hard to see what its precise signilicance would 
be. How cjin anything be reproduced when it has 
iHtver been produced at all, and when the wliole 
idea of piodiudion or reproduction is in contra¬ 
diction with its timeless nature? Green himself 
quite frankly admits that the existence of a finite 
world is inexplicable on his theory ; hut it 
appears to be not only inexplicable, hut even self¬ 
contradictory. Moreover, as the rej)roduction of 
the Eternal seems to be thought of by Green as a 
real proce.'^s in time, and as connecting with a 
real time-development towards the goal of human 
perfection, the Kantian dilliculty about the pos¬ 
sibility of any real beginning of a time-aeries 
would appear still to stand in need of solution. It 
may be doubted whether, with regard to this 
particular problem, Green has really advanced 
much further than Parmenides, Plato, and Spinoza. 

F. H. Bradley has, on the other hand, certainly 
advanced the subject a little by the em])hasis 
which he has laid on degrees of tiuth and reality. 
This conception is by no means a new one in philo¬ 
sophy. It is perhaps implicit in the Parmenidean 
distinction between truth and opinion ; it is 
already explicit in Plato’s antitliesis between 
being and becoming ; it was a good deal em- 
hasized by some of the Schoolmen, and is used 
oth by Descartes and by Hegel. But Bradley 
lias certainly done much to revive it, ami has given 
it a special prominence as the means whereby an 
Absolute which is essentially timeless may yet he 
conceived as more or h'ss adequately exjircssed 
in a process that appeals in time. The value of 
this conception, however, as thus applied, would 
depend on the extent to which the elements of 
reality and unreality in a time-series could be dis¬ 
criminated ; and Bradley—who is generally more 
successful in stating difliculties than in removing 
them—does not appear to have contiihuted much 
to the solution of this particular problem. 

One of the most interesting attempts to carry 
the matter a step further is that which has recently 
been made by J. M. E. McTaggart. Few writers 
have been niore emphatic than he in maintaining 
that absolute reality must be conceived as time¬ 
less. Yet he is also one of those who have been 
most insistent on the recognition of a certain 
independence in individual personalities, which 
have to be thought of as, in some sense, difleren- 
tiations of the Absolute, and as ])erBisting, in 
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in the time-process has long been a stumbling-block 
to the readers of McTaggart’s extremely attractive 
writings ; but an explanation has recentlv been 
ottered by him in two pa})ers in Mind —‘'J'he Un¬ 
reality of Time’ (Oct. 1908) and ‘I'he delation of 
Time and Eternity’ (July 1909). The essential 
p()ints in his contention can be very briefly stated. 
The i)rocess of development in time, he urges, is to 
be reganled as leading up to an end that is timeless ; 
in such fashion that each subsequent stage in the 
development is nearer to tlie nature of eternity 
than tlie antecedent stage ; and so that, in fact, it 
is this progressive realization of the timeless reality 
that determines the nosition of each point in the 
time-series. I'hus, tne intelligence which is de¬ 
veloping through a process in time does eventually 
become completely timeless in its nature ; so tliat, 
in a sense, the eternal has a place at the end of 
the time-series. 

In some reHj)ect8 we believe that the elements 
of a true solution are contained in the theory 
of McTaggart. Its chief defect lies in the fact 
that a i)rocess in time is still thought of as lead¬ 
ing up to a result which—so far at least as this 
particular aspect of its being is concerned — is 
simply the negation of time altogether. There 
seems to be a contradiction in ascribing so much 
importance to a time-process, and yet excluding 
this process from the nature of ultimate reality. 
This defect could, however, be readily removed by 
recognizing frankly that the time-process is to be 
taken as an essential aspect of the eternal reality, 
which is not negated in the being of the eternal, 
though, in a sense, it is transcended. In short, 
while McTaggart maintains that eternity is in a 
certain sense in time, the f)resent writer would 
seek to hold rather that time is in a certain 
sense in eternity. What we mean by this will, 
we hope, become more a})})arent in the 8e<juel. 

There are some other attempts to deal with this 
problem that have very considerable importance, 
especially the brilliant investigation of the general 
meaning of ‘ Inlinity ’ contained in Josiah Royce’s 
w’ork on The World and the Individual^ and 
since reproduced to some extent, though in a 
somewhat })oj)ular way, in the work of R. B. 
Haldane, and, wdth considerable modifications, in 
tliat of A. E. Taylor. Boyce’s main contention is 
that tiie W(n'ld in time, regarded as a whole, is 
eternal ; tliough, from the i)oint of view of its 
mirts, it is a series that can never be com})leted. 
This view' is extremely helpful ; but the an¬ 
tithesis between the whole and its j)arts presents 
dithculties (hat do not appear to be satisfactorily 
removed. It w’ould be impossible, however, to 
discuss these ditliculties wdthout an examination 
of Boyce’s doctrine of infinity, of which his 
doctrine of eternity is a special application.* 
Hence it seems best to reserve what has to be 
said about this conception for the art. Infinity. 

The [ihilosophy of Henri Bergson does not at 
first a[»i)ear to throw any fresh light on the con¬ 
ception of eternity. It is a philosofihy of change, 
and is apt to seem like a reaflirmation of the 
Ileraclitean flux, against the eternal lacing of 
Parmenides. But the conception of ‘ real durat ion ’ 
that is emphasized by Bergson involves the view 
that there is no actual transience in the time- 
process. The present, according to him, contains 
the past and anticipates the future. This certainly 
conies very near to tlie doctrine that time is eternal ; 
but, if tliis implication were brought out, his 
phil osophy would cease to be a philosofihy of 
change. It would then have to be recognized that 
the whole within which change takes plac^e does 

t For fioiiie criticisms on Royce's view, reference may l>e 
made to ■). Ward, ! hf lUahn of Ends^ 1911, and B. Bosamjuet, 
The Principle of Individuality and Value, 1912. 


not itself change. A view of this kind, however, 
does not seem to be directly maintained by Bergson ; 
and the consiileration of his general theory of time 
is beyond the sco[)e of this article. 

3 . A possible solution of the problem.—It may 
be w'ell to state at the outset that the present 
writer fully accepts the presentation of the diffi¬ 
cult ies .set forth by Kant, at least in the form 
in which they have already been summarized 
above. But he would urge at once that one of 
the diflimilties is by no means so great as Kant 
makes it appear. A real beginning of a time- 
series is not strictly inconceivable. Such a 
beginning, no doubt, would not itself be in time : 
it would, in truth, be the beginning o/" time. But 
this is no real obieidion to it. As soon as we 
clearly recognize that time is simply the form 
of succession in a developing process, it becomes 
apparent that, if that j>rocess has a real begin¬ 
ning and a real end, time itself must have a real 
beginning and a real end. There is no time out¬ 
side of the process. Hence the process as a whole 
might be .said to be eternal, though every }>arti- 
cular part in it has a place in time. The eternal, 
thus conceived, would not be the timele.ss, but 
ratlier tliat which includes the wdiole of time. 
Time would not be, as with Plato, ‘ the moving 
image of eternity,’ but eternity itself. 

Another way of putting this is to say that the 
order of time is real, but not its apparent tran¬ 
sience. Order (hat does not involve transience is, 
of course, sufficiently familiar. The colours of 
the spectrum are arranged in a certain order, but 
the ajqiearance of one does not involve the dis¬ 
appearance of the others. A locomotive engine 
usually goes before or after the carriages to which 
it is attached ; but the}' all exist simultaneously 
and in the same sense. But there is one kind 
of order that appears inevitably to involve tran¬ 
sience, viz. that in which what goes before is 
identical with what comes after. Two diU'erent 
states of the same identical object cannot exist 
simultaneously. The father and the child may 
exist together ; but the child who is father of the 
man does not exist at the same time as the man of 
whom he is the father. Now, the world of our 
exjierionce may bo said to maintain its identity 
throughout (he whole of time; but it is con¬ 
tinually changing its s(ates. Hence its successive 
stages are not merely in .a certain ohUt, but the 
order is such tliat the successive stages do not 
exist together. This would seem to be (be general 
signiticance of the time-pro(*ess as we commonly 
know it. But now' we might raise the question, 
whether this mutual exclusiveness of successive 
stages in the time-series is a uniform and necessary 
characteristic of that series. A little rellexion 
might raise doubts on this point; and perhaps the 
following illustration may lielp us to give a more 
correct answer to tlie qm^stion thus suggested. 

Taking the case of the relation between child 
and man, we niay note that, while these dill’erent 
stages in the life of a single iier.sonality are 
mutually exclusive, they are not reciprocally 
exclusive in a quite equal degree. The child con¬ 
tains the anticipation of the life of the man, but 
contains it only implicitly : it is for the man that 
the anticipation is contained, rather than for the 
chihl itsidl. The man, on the other hand, contains 
in him.self the unfolding of the child’s potentialities, 
and is capable of an explicit recognition and ajipre- 
ciation of these potentialities. The child-life has 
passed away, yet it is still in a real sense present, 
and is capable of being made j)resent to an 
almost indelinite extent. The man includes the 
(diild in a sense in which the child does notinclmle 
the man. Now, if it is right to think of the 
whole universe of our experience as a developing 
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Rystein, proceedinj^ from a delinite bemnning to a 
deiinite end, tlie illustration of child and man 
may be regarded as furnishing us with more than 
a mere analogy. Here, also, the beginning and 
the end are really distinct, and, in a sense, 
mutually exclusive; thoiigli, in another sense, 
each of them contains or implies the other. But 
the end contains the beginning in a sense in which 
the beginning does not contain the end. The 
present includes the past in a sense in which it 
does not include the future. The end might be 
said, as it were, to return upon the beginning like 
a ‘serpent of eternity’ ; while yet the beginning 
and the end would, as thus conceived, retain a 
real distinct ion. I’he process from beginning to 
end would lie a process in time, in which each 
stage (with the exception of the last) exidudes the 
others. But this mutual exclusiveness of the 
Buc(!essive parts would become piogiessively less 
as the process advances towards its end. And 
as the beginning and the end wmuhl both be real, 
and yet both, on their outer side, free from time 
determinations, the whole proce.ss would be an 
eternal one. There would be no t ime at whiidi the 
proce.ss is not going on. The process, as a whole, 
when we thus conceive it, is not in time ; rather lime 
is in the process, 'rime is siin[)ly the asf)e<‘t of 
successiveness which the eternal process contains. 

This conception of an eternal process has not 
hitherto played much part in pure^ philosopliical 
speculation, but it has long been familiar enough 
in theology. In the (diristian doctrine of the 
Trinity, tlie Son is conceived as eternally begotten 
of the I^'ather, and in the I^’ourth (jlospel we tind 
the declaration: ‘Before Abraham was, 1 am’ 
(Jn 8“). And, if philosophy is to escape from 
tho.se difliculties and self-contradictions \vhich 
have been brought out in the course of its history, 
it must, w'e think, return to .something more or 
h‘ss akin to this doctrine of the Trinity. There 
Kunain ditticulties enough, it must be confesseil, 
in the attempt to realize such a conception of the 
universe ; but ^ye believe, at least, that tho.se 
fundamental difliculties which are summed un in the 
antinomies of Kant are completely removed by it. 
It enables us to think ofthewijrld as having a real 
beginning and end, and yet as being truly infinite ; 
as a progress and a strimgle towaards a ‘ far-otl 
Divine event,’ and yet as the eternal realization of 
that for which it strives. But to pursue this 
further w'ould carry us l>eyond the limits of our 
[iresent subject, to the consideration of the being of 
God and His relation to the world.^ 


l.iTKRATCRE.—Almost cver.v systematic treatise on Metaphysics 
contains, more or less explicitly, some theory of eternity. The 
followiiiir may be mentioned as some of the most im]>ortant 
references; J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy 
iv and viii.; Plato, Tiviceiis, chs. x. and xi. ; E. Cairo, 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, llKU, esp. 
lect ix • Augwstine, de Civ. Dei, xi. 5; Aquinas, Snmrna 
TheoL i.’lO; Spinoza, Ethics, esn. pt. L, dot. 8, and pt. v. ; 
H H. Joachim, A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, 1901, esp. 
bk. 1. ch. i., hk. ii. Append., and bk. lii. ch. iv. ; Kant, 
Cntioue of Pure Reason, esp. the statement of the antinomies 
in the ‘Transcendental Dialectic,’ also Crit. of Prac. Reason, 
‘Dialectic,- ch. ii. sect. 4; E. Caird. Cnficaf P/itfmiepyi.y of 
Kant, 18S9, vol. ii. bk. ii- ch. v. ; Hegrel, e.sp. Natur- 

Phil. - I. i. D ; Lotze, Metavh. 1884, bk. il. ch. in. , T. H. 
Green Prolegomena to Ethics^, 1890, esp. bk. i. , F. H. 
Bfid?ey, Apmarance and Reality-i, _m7, chs. iv. and xym ; 
T Rovee y^'orld and the Individual, 2nd senes, 1901, 

ino Tect’ iii I M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Uegelian 
DMlflcie,' 18<i6’, ch. V.. striditt in Uegtlimi 
ch. ii., and the articles referred to above : R. B. Haldane, 
Pathway to Reality, 1903, vol. ii., Lects. ii. and iil.; A. E . Tayl or, 


■TTh7Tii^W~^ernity set forth in the above article seemi 
to its author to be in its essence Hegelian ; but the parts ular 
wav in which it is conceived is one for which he is lUone 
^ Thp trpneral lines of ts treatment have been 

;Siw'imLU in a pi^r in Mind G-ly I?04) on * The 
And the Perfect’ and somewhat more fully developed 
^ « .“b“equ«? mper on 'Thh Problem of Time’(July 1912) 
Ind in the cloeing chepter of Uctnrt, on Uumanum. London, 

1007. 


Elements of Metaphysics, 1903, bk. iii. ch. iv. ; H. Bergsoo, 
Time and Free Will, Eng. tr. Lond. 1910, and Creative Evolu¬ 
tion,do. 1911; H. Munsterberg, T/is Eternal Values, do. 1909. 

J. 8. Mackenzie. 

ETHICAL DISCIPLINE.— I. History of the 
term. — ‘Discipline’ is the English form of the 
Lat. disci/)/in ft-the abstract noun formed from 
discere, ‘ to learn,’ whence also comes discipulus, 
‘a disciple.’ 'rims ‘discipline’ is projierly in¬ 
struction,—that which belongs to the discipulus or 
scholar,—-and is antithetical to ‘ iloctrine,’—that 
which pertains to the doctor or teacher. Hence, in 
the liistory of the words, ‘doctrine’ is more con¬ 
cerned with abstract theory, and ‘discipline’ with 
practice or exercise. In this sense Wyclif (1382) 
renders Pr 3-* ‘Thou shalt find grace and good 
di.scipline (1388 ‘tcching’; AV ‘understanding’) 
befor God and men ’ ; and Chaucer lias, ‘ Thanne 
shaltow' uiiderstonde, that bodily peyne stant in 
disci plyne or tecliinge, by word or by wry tinge, or 
in ensaiiiple’ Fci'soiics Talc, Skeat’s Htiident’s 
edition, \). 71t)). Blit under the influence of the 
Vul';:it(3 and the (Jhurch. ‘discipline’ came also to 
be used h‘f ‘chastisement,’ and the term in this 
more restiivietl sense is early found in English, 
and .sometimes in the same authors, in parallel use 
with the teini in its classical sigiiitication. Thus 
\\ y< lit renders f*r 3^^ ‘The discipline (AV 
‘ cha.st'*ning’) of tlio Jvord, niy sone, ne caste thou 
away’; and in (’haucer W'e find ‘As it fareth by 
cliildreri in .schoole, that for learning arne beaten 
when their lesson they foryeten, commonly after 
a good di.sciplining with ca yerde, they kepe right 
well doctrirui of their schoole’ {The Testament of 
Lore, t<d, 3DG). 

2. Theory of the idea.—(1) Ethical inquiry re¬ 
cognizes the need of disci/tline in the formation of 
character, and jioints to self-discipline as the ideal 
form. —d’lieSocratic formula ‘ Virtue is knowledge’ 
is found to be an inadequate explanation of the 
moral life of man. Knowledge of wdiat is right 
is not coincident with doing it, for man, while 
knowing the right course, is found deliberately 
choosing the wrong one. Desire tends to run 
counter to the dictates of the reason ; and the \yill, 
i.e. the wdiole personality, qua selective and active, 
perplexed by the diHicufty of reconciling tw'o such 
op[>osite demands, tends to choose the easier course 
and to follow the inclination rather than to endure 
the pain of rt*fusing desire in obedience to the 
voice of reason. Hence mere intellectual instruc¬ 
tion is not suHicient to ensure right doing. 'I'liere 
arises the further need for ‘ chastisement,’or the 
straightening of the crooked will, in order to 
ensure its co-operation with reason in assenting 
to w hat she aflirms to be right, and its refusal to 
give preference to desire or the irrational element 
in man’s nature, when such desire runs counter to 
the rational principle. 

Tliis doctrine is clearly develo[)ed by Aristotle 
in his division of the faculties into rational and 
irrational : 

‘In the case of the continent and of the incontinent man 
alike,’ he says, ‘ we praise the reason or the ralioiial part, for 
it exhorts them ri><htlv, and urges them to do what is best; but 
there is plainly present in them another principle besides the 
rational one, which fights and struggles against the reason, 
por, just 83 a paralyz^u limb, when you will to move it to the 
right, moves on the contrary to the left, so is it with the soul; 
the incontinent man’s impulses run counter to his reason’ 
{Nicom. Ethics, PeU^rs’ tr., bk. i. 13 [16. IfiJ). Again, he speaks 
of ‘the faculty of appetite or of desire in general, which 
partakes of reason in a manner—that is, In so far os it listens 
to reason and submits to its sway. . . . Further, all advice and 
all rebuke and exhortation testifies that the irrational part is 
in some way amenahle to reason ’ {ih. bk. i. 18 [18]). 

Moral virtue, for Aristotle, is a habit of choice 
or purpose, purpose being desire following upon 
deliberation. A right purpose then involves both 
true reasoning and right desire. Hence the hnal 
end of moral discipline is the reform, and not the 
suppression, of desire. 
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‘Discipline’ we may provisionally define as the 
systematic training or our faculties, through 
instruction and through exercise, in accordance 
with some settled principle of authority. It is 
with the discipline wiiich is guided by intellectual 
and moral ideals that vve are liere more particularly 
concerned. In the early years of life tne princitde 
w'hich guides the moral training takes the form of 
an external authority which the child obeys, at 
first altogetlier blindly, having no understanding 
of a principle (nut principle, but seeing only the 
authority wdiieli represents it in the person of 
parent or teaclier, w ho demands in it.s name and 
interest an unquestioning obedience. 

‘The imposition of commatule, by exercising' the child in 
self-restraint and by induoing a habit of obedience, is the great 
meojis by which the early training of the will is e(Te<‘tod, and 
the foundation of moral habit and good character established’ 
(see Cyclopcjudui of Education, s.o. ‘Discipline’). 

Such discipline may meet wdth a voluntary sub 
mission, the parent or teacher receiving the 
spontaneous co-operation of the child, or it may, 
on the contrary, be necessary to enforce an 
obedience to the parent’s commands when sucli 
commands meet w'lth resistance. In either case 
the distinguishing mark which cliaracterizes this 
external discipline or outw'anl conformity to rule 
is the absence of all reasoned grasp, on the part 
of the child or other subject undergoing it, of the 
principle which inspires its application. That 
the ideal tow^ards wdiich the discipline is directed 
should not even he conceived by the child is an 
obvious limitation, and it is only wdien regarded 
aa a prelude to a higher type of moral training 
that such discipline can justify its existence. 
The educator, who, through fear of the dangers 
besetting the yet untroilden path of personal 
lilxirty, unduly prolongs this early stage, pays the 
peiialty of a dwarfed and enfeebled character in 
the child he desires to train. 

We find a similar tendency in the history of the 
race illustrated by the systems of Communism and 
Casuistry {qq. v. )—nota})le attempts to systematize, 
and thus to render permanent, this stage of external 
authority. Comniunisin^ with a view' to curtailing 
the liberty of the individual, relieves him as far as 
pos.sihle of any personal res[)onsibility ; and, the 
responsibility for his maintenance being vested in 
the State, all functions are performed tlirough 
him and on his behalf, but none on his own 
initiative. In Ca.'^uistry w-e lind ‘an attempt to 
w’ork out a body of authoritative moral precei)ts 
in detail, so as to show that every case of conduct, 
actual or possible, may consistently lind its jdace 
under one or other ol" sucli precepts’ (MacCunii, 
Making of Character, 1900, p. 151^). The Casuists, 
as the moral advisers of the peojde, have been 
called the jurists of morality, to wOiom they need 
never tuni in vain for the solution of a moral 
problem, however complex, since the casuistical 
t(‘acher with his body of moral rules is alw'ays 
ready to work out their application in detail, and 
to show' how the particular case in question falls 
under his scheme of life. It is unnecessary for 
our present purpose to [lursue further these two 
sy.stems of morality. Suffice it to say that they 
are both open to tiie objection of attempting to 
extend the first .stage of morality far beyond its 
natural limits, and, by thus depriving the indi¬ 
vidual of personal responsibility, they directly 
thwart the development of the individual judg¬ 
ment. 

The necessity for advancing from this early 
stage of moral training to the higher stage of 
5c//-discipline is ha^e<l on notliing less than a 
fundamental demand of our nature as self-con¬ 
scious beings. 

' In proportion aa aelf-consciouHneaa develops,' says Si^wart, 

‘ iC strives for unity of the will, for subordination of all particular 


aims under one which is higher than all and enihr.'U'es nil, for 
the determination of every praotieiil (jnestion hy one supreme 
law ’ Kng. tr., 180.'), vol. ii. p. 111). 

It is evitlent that such an ideal can never he 
realized as long as the moral training of the 
individual is enforced merely by an external 
authority to w'liich he renders a more or less 
voluntary submission. It may be that in course 
of time he w ill come to see the reasonableness of 
certain duties thus imposed upon him, e.g. respect 
for private property ; yet, as long as these duties 
remain isolated and detached from one another, 
and lack a unifying principle which may find 
expression in them all, so long^ will the higher 
needs of the moral nature remain iin.satisfied, and 
the character stunted and undeveloped. Then the 
individual must bring these duties under an ideal 
which he has made his own, and he self-governed 
hy the idea of the law which he thus adojits. It 
is furtlier to he noted that moral habits are not 
formed hy merely outward actions, and that no 
habit which can truly he considered moral will 
grow' apart from voluntary (‘Tort, desire, and 
intelligent appreciation of its character, although 
the a(‘ti(>n on its jihysical side he repeated again 
and again. According (o MacCunii, 

‘even faultless outward conformity to the noblest of social 
ideals would he a mi.serahle substitute for tlie freely given 
admiration, and the spontaneous lovalty, which are at once 
root and fruit of the moral independence of the individual ’ 
{op. cif. p. 141). 

It is, tlum, only in the voluntary discipline of 
the .‘'Clf that we lind that true morality which is 
inspired by an indwelling princi[)le exjiressing 
itself in all the details of conduct. Such discijiline 
alomi can lea<i to true self-control, w hich we may 
regard a.s its linal end. 

‘Self-control,’ says Stout, ‘is control proceeding from the 
Self aa a w'hole and determining the Self as a whole. The 
degree in which it exists depends upon the degree in which 
this or that special tendency can be brought into relation 
with the concejit of the Self and the system of conative tenden¬ 
cies which it iiK'ludcH’ {Manual of 'P^pchohuj}/-, 11)01, p. 6ZU), 
‘Self-control is greatest in the man whose life is dominated by 
ideals and general principles of conduct ; but this involves a 
development of conceptual conHciousness w'hii'h is absent in 
children and savages' {ib. p, 6Z8). And we have seen that it 
also involves a degree of moral discipline which is likewise 
absent in the earlier life of man and of the race. 

(2) Psychology demands that such discipluie shall 
embrace the u'hole nature of man, in its threefold 
aspect of knowing, desiring, and willing. —liearing 
in miiKi thi.s ideal of moral unity, we return once 
again to the Ari.stotelian conception of virtue, 
which we found to he ‘a habit of choice or pur¬ 
pose, puriio.se being desire following upon delibera¬ 
tion.’ This conception of virtue, as an exjiression 
of the whole self in its tlireefold lusjiectof knowing, 
de.siring, and choosing, implicitly contain.s the idea 
of the unity of man’s moral life—an idea rendered 
explicit hy mo<lcrn writers in their insistence tiiat 
an adeouate treatment of the mortil life can be 
attaineil only by basing ethical theory on a con- 
vretG iKsychology, Avhich shall take into account 
the wiiole nature of man. 

This idea of moral unity, though Implied in the teaching l)Oth 
of Mato and of Aristotle, w’aa not rendered so explicit as to influ¬ 
ence the schools of moral fihilosophy which immediately suc¬ 
ceeded these fathers in ethical teaching. On the contrary, we 
find, in Aristotle as in Plato, the latent conception of moral 
unity so overshadowed by tbeir insistence on a dualism of the 
moral life, answering to the rift in human nature between the 
rational and irrational elements, that their immediate successors 
can find no better way of unifying the life than by sacrificing 
the one element to the other. The Cynics^ and the Stoics after 
them, make the Reason supreme, and entirely subordinate the 
life of feeling. The Cyrenaics and Epicureans, on the contrary, 
while exalting the sensibility, practically ignore the life of 
Reason. In both schools we find an unsatisfactory conception 
of the moral life of man, owing to the abstract, and conseijuently 
inaderpiate, psychology which underlies it. ‘ Man is not a merely 
sentient being,’says James Seth, ‘nor is he pure reason ener 
gi.sing. He is will; and his life is that activity of will in which 
both reason and sensibility are, as elements, contained, and 
by whose most subtle action they are inextricably interfused' 
'Ethical Principles'^^, 1908, p. 40). 

Such a conception of the moral life, based on a 
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concrete psycholoj^^y, can alone give rise to a true 
conc(‘-ption of .st‘lf-(‘ontrol, wiiicli we have found to 
be tlie final end of moral discijiline. Hence the 
disci})line which has this for its goal must be the 
discipline of the whole nature of man ; and, while 
each element reriuires its specific training, the 
training must in no case be such as to detach the 
interests of one faculty from those of another. 

Ethics, then, recognizes the need for a discipline 
of man’s nature, winch shall bring unity where 
there is schism, and so harmonize the opposing 
elements of his soul. Such discii)line must be a 
discipline of the self proceeding from the self, for 
thus alone can it meet the demand of self-con¬ 
sciousness for its own inward unity. Moreover, 
a concrete psychology, as we have seen, shows 
the organic complexity of the nature, the ethical 
demands of which are to be met by moral dis¬ 
cipline. 

Wuthout losing sight of the fact that knowing, 
feeling, and willing are inseparably blended in 
consciousness, we may now proceed briefly to ex¬ 
amine the lines on which man must disci[)lino 
himself in order to acquire the self-control v hich 
will enable him to know the Truth, to desire the 
Good, and to will the Eight, and thus to realize 
Keality in its threefold aspect. 

(a) hisripline of the inteltect. —We find, in the 
case of the intellect, that the datum is already 
given in the sensational basis of knowledge. Out 
of this vague presentational continuum man must, 
by his own intellectual activity, construct a world 
for himself. The com])lete determination of this 
originally chaotic sphere, when reduced by the 
mind to the cosmos of intelligenc'e, would be the 
Truth ; and herein lies the intellectual ideal w hich 
all mental discipline must keep in view. According 
to Bosanquet, 

‘ we must learn to regard our separate worlds of knowledge as 
Homothing couHtructod by definite processetj, and corresponding 
to eauh other in consecpiencc of the coimnon nature of these 
processes' {The Essentials of Logic, 1895, p. 17), 

Now^ it is in the interest of this proce.ss of 
thought, by which the mind gradually constructs 
for i7self a world of knowledge, that a definite 
training is required; since it is in the treatment 
of tlie fr(*sh (lata constantly presented to con¬ 
sciousness that the dillerence between the disci- 
])Iined and (he undisciplined mind reveals itself. 
To the former only belongs that control which 
makes possible the reduction of the.se data to a 
world of unity and .system, or, to use a technical 
expression, it is (he trained mind alone wdiich can 
he ti listed to fultil its normal fund ion of ‘ apper¬ 
ception ’ {(f.v.). This pro(a‘ss Stout ihdines as that 
‘ by which a mental system appropriates a new 
element, or otherwise receives a fresh determina¬ 
tion ’ {Analytic. Psychology, 1896, vol. ii. p. 11‘^). 
The aitperceptive process is essentially one of selec¬ 
tion, and the man who by mental di.scii)line has 
acquired control over his thought-activity will give 
evidence of the fact by the way in w hich, through 
processes of iiihihitioii and attimtion (^.'W.), he 
selects his data. By mental inhibition we mean 
the suspension of judgment with regard to any 
fresh fact, so as to allow time for the mind to 
grasp the’true nature of tlie fact, to perceive its 
relation to an apperceptive system alreai^ly at work, 
and, finally, to appropriate the new element by 
allowing such a system to be modihed by tins 
fresh determination. Such a pause for delibera¬ 
tion, though a suspension of judgment, is «« 
means a suspension of mental activity. n 
contrary, it is often a time of the sharpest coiitliet 
arising from tl.e am.aTently rival claims of tlm old 
mental group and tlie new element winch coiifroiitB 
it—a conflict which is continued until their tine 
relation is discovered. By attention or concentra¬ 


tion we mean the power to develop any particular 
topic. 

‘What is calleci sustained voluntary attention,' says .Tamos, 
‘is a repetition of suooi-.s.sive efTorts which t»iiii^r Pack the topic 
to tiie luirid. ... It is notan identical ohjirt in the \is\cho- 
logical sense, hut a succession of mutually related ohjecta 
forming an identical topic only, upon winch the attention is 
fixed’ {Principles of J'sychology, vol. i. [1907] p. 

Ill striking contrast to this process of mental 
apperception stands the readiness of the undisci¬ 
plined mind to pass liasty judgment upon the facts 
presented, before their import is fully understood, 
tieing either so blinded by prejudice that further 
evidence with regard to a particular topic appeals 
to it in vain, or so lacking in strength and vigour 
tliat it shirks the strenuous conflict which must 
often be faced before the new element can hnd 
its place within the system of knowledge already 
acquired. Against this mental prejudice w^e find 
seiertfilie, etliical, and religious teachers of all ages 
directing their keeni'st shafts, regarding it as a 
deeidy rootec.! evil whit ii saps all mental life, and 
makes impossible an honest search for truth. Thus 
Biv'on says 

'The iiuman understanduig, v hen any proposition has been 
laid down ^citlier from gemual admission or Tielief, or from the 
pleasure it affords), forees Hvervtlnng else to atld fresli sufiport 
anti confirmation; and although most cogent and abundant 
inslaiiccs may exi.st to the contrary, yet either does not ob¬ 
serve, >r (lertpises them, or gets rid of and rejects them by some 
ilfstio Mon with violent and injurious prejudice, rather than 
sacrifice the authority of its first conclusions ’ (A'cm. Org. Ajih. 4('). 

Again, III the words of Locke : ‘ He must not be in love with 
anv opu,’'on, or wish it to he true, till he knows it t(3 be so, and 
then he will not need to wish it; for nothing that is false can 
deserve our good wishes, nor a desire that it should have the 
plaee and force of truth ; and yet nothing is more frequent than 
this' {Conduct of the Understanding, p. ;T‘2). 

Finally, to quote from a theologian of our own day : ‘ We 
must all train ourselves in the very rare cjuality of submission 
to good evidence, when it runs contrary to our nrejudices at 
any point ’ (Gore, The Permanent Creed and the Christian Idea 
of'sU, 1905, p. 17). 

And yet again the mind reveals its lack of dis¬ 
cipline in its proneness to mind-wandering or lacfk 
of (Tuicentrating power. We may state this in 
psychological terms by saying tliat, while the dis¬ 
ciplined mind is governed by noetic synthesi.s—the 
essential characteristic of the apperceptive process 
—the undisciplined mind is governed by the mere 
as.sociation of ideas. In reference to the develop¬ 
ment of a train of thought, Stout remarks : 

‘ In so far as it is doternuned by the special idea which has 
last emerged, the principle of association is operaLivo ; in so far 
as it is determined by the central idea of the whole topic*, noetic 
synthesis is operaiive. . . . It is mere association, for instance, 
which would lead a man in a conversation about peace and war 
to begin to talk about Peace the unndQV or' {Analytic Psychology, 
vol. 11 . p. 3). 

{h) Discipline of the Turning now to the 

sphere of the will, we find, as in the case of the 
intellect, that the datum of volition is already given 
in the impulsive tendencie.s or proiiensitie.s to act. 
It is then the work of will, not to cri'.ite fresh data, 
but .so to direct and control these iiatmal impulses 
as to bring unity and system into this originally 
chaotic motor continuum oi vague desire, of which 
the complete determination and delinition would 
constitute the Eight. Now' w'e lind that the w ill, in 
thus organizing inqml.se, fulfils a function analogous 
to the intellectual activity of ‘ appercei>tion.’ 

‘ We must “ appercoive,” ’ says James Seth, ‘ the contemplated 
act pl.ac'e it in the context of our life’s purposes, and, directly 
or i’lKlirectly, with more or with less explic'it consciousness.yor- 
rclate it with the master-purpose of our life’ {Ethical Prin¬ 
ciples'^^, p. 48). 

It is not the natural and unformed but the 
disciplined will which habitually performs tliis 
activity of nioral apperception. Ilere again, a.s in 
the sphere of the intellect, moral training reveals 
itself in the powm.r to select from among various 
possible line.sof conduct, by means of tlie inhibition 
of impulsive tendencies, or the jiaiise during vviiich 
alternative activities are suspended, and by atten¬ 
tion to the probable result of such activities in the 
light of the moral end. When a man has thus 
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learned to control Iiis actions, lie is no longer at flie 
mercy of tlieciominantideaoftlie moment; lieceaMs 
to be the slave, ami has become the ma^tei, or im 
impulses. Such masteiT, however, is not tlie 
of one day’s edbrt. Uo wlio would have the selt- 
control which will enable him to resist the wron^ 
action to which he is most stron^dy imi)elled can 
acquire this [)ower oiil}"^ by a daily .'-elf-diseiplim, 
inlearnin^^ to refuse the demands of impulses, even 
thou'di tliese be <?ood in themselves. It is the need 
for such discipline which Westcott has in miml 
when ho says: ,• 

‘ We yield to oircunistances without the ennobling? consoiouB- 
nesB of self-sacrdioe, or the invikroratiu^f exernso of will. We 
fail to test our pov^ora hetitnes hy voluiiniry coereion or effort, 
that so we may he supreme masters of otiraeI\eH wlien the liour 
of stnig-kTle cornea ’ Disciplined Life,’ in H'on/a of Faith ana 
Hopf, 1!>U'2, p. 4). _ 

Attention, too, plays a no less important part in 
our volitional than in our intellectual life. It is 
as we consider alternative ends of eondnet in the 
context of our life’s juirposes that, on account of 
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ETHICAL IDEALISM.—I. Definition of the 

term —'riie term ‘ ethical idealism ’ luus two distinct 
meanings. It may siKnify a theory of reality as a 
whole, thefiimlamental principle of which is drawn 
from thenaluieof tln^ moral life. Here morality 
ipj.lies tlie clue to the ineaiiiiiK of reality. In 
thi> sense ‘ethical idealism’ designates a meta- 
hysieal theory l)ase<l on a nrior analysis of the 
inoral life. On the otiier hand, ‘ethical ideal- 


the ajrjreal which it makes to tlie whoh‘ self, the 
one wliieh lias at first the least attiaitive force 
often becomes the stron^^er ; while others, which 
had at first much eompelliri'' power, retreat into 
the background when cmisiilered in the light of 
our moral ideal. See Attl.vtio.v. 

(c) Disriplinc of the evwtion.s. —On the emotional 
side of man’s nature we find no les.s necessity for 
training, and no less demand for an acipiirenieiit 
of such control as will givc^ the individual pow’er 
over the passion w'hich otherwise will master him, 
thus enabling liim to make a ehoiee, in the light 
of his moral ideal, from among the iniiuinerahle 
channels into which his emotional life may flow. 
To emphasize this point, we cannot do better than 
quote tlie words of Kuskin : 

‘ As the true knowled^-o is disciplined .and tested knowlcd^^e,— 
not the tirat tiiouyht that conics,—su the true |'a.sau)ii is disci¬ 
plined and teated paaaion,—not the Orat passion that conica. 
The tlrst that come are the vain, the fal.se. the treacherous; if 
you iield to them, they will lead you vvildly and far, in vain 
pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you have no true purpo.se and 
no true passion left. Not that any feolinjf possible to humanity 
is in itself wrong, but only wrong when nndisciplmed. Its 
nobility is in its force and iustice ; it is wrong when it is weak, 
and felt for paltry v^ause ’ (Sesame and Lilies, ed. l-'SC, p. fi6). 

It i.s hardly necessary to add that such dissipa¬ 
tion, and also sucii redemption, of pas.sioii are 
possible, botli through the world of fiction and in 
the world of fact. 

* For the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows,’ 
says Riiskin, ‘and the pure tears we should have wept with 
thenij we gloat over the pathos of the police court, and gather 
the mght-dew' of the grave ’ (id. p. S'J). 

And with confidence we may say that they who 
have been truly moved by the sorrows of Antigone 
and the grief of Andromache are not likely to be 
afleeted by the tragedy of a second-rate novel, or 
to grieve much over tiie petty vexations of life. 

We conclude, therefore, tliat, whether we regard 
man’.s nature in its emotional, its volitional, or its 
intellectual aspect, true moral diseij>line reveals 
itself, not in the annihilation of the natural forces, 
but in their subjugation to a unifying principle 
which controls the life. The duty of self-di.scijiline 
has always a positive as well as a negative side. 
While, negatively, it is the refusal to permit any 
single tendency of our nature to act in isolation 
and to dominate the life, on the positive side we 
find not merely the conquest of natural impulsive 
energy, hut its pre.s.siire into the service of the 
total purjiose of the life. Then, the stronger the 
natural impulses, the stronger w ill be the purpose 
which they serve, when engaged in tlie pui.suit 
of an end which can utilize them all. The .search 
for Truth demands the force and passion of 
Socrates and Newton, while nothing leas than 
the energy of Luther’s nature can accomplish 
the task of Reformation. 

Literaturb.—J. Sully, The Unman Mind, 2 volg., I^ondon, 
1892; W. James, The Principles of Psychology, 2 voU., 


also .signifies the theory of the mural life 
lerived fnuu an ‘ iileali.slii; ’ conception of reality. 
In such a case an idealistic metaphysic is pre- 
ipposed, and the metaphysical [irim*q»le must he 
more gerieial than, or at any rate of a dillercmt 
kind from, that obtained by an analysis of the 
lora! life alone. Morality is a deduction from 
such a principle. 

'I'hese two meanings are, tlierefore, logically 
quite distinct. In the first, metaphysics rests on 
morality; in the second, morality rests on niela- 
hysics. Kant’s metaphysical theory may he 
I'garded as an illustration of the first; Aristotle’s 
theory of ethic.s may be consiviered as typical of 
the second. No doubt the two meanings may 
approximate, as, for examiile, in Plato’s Jicpuhlir, 
where the moral good leads the way to the appre¬ 
hension and inter[>retation of tiie metaphysical 
‘idea of the good,’ which is shown to trauseernl the 
moral good and to include it a.s a particular 
manifestation of the sujireme princijile. Hut in 
general it is important to keep .separate the two 
meanings of the term ‘ethical i(h‘alism ’ ; and for 
purposes of discussion it is e.ssential to do so. In 
the present article we are concerned with ‘ethical 
idealism ’ primarily in the second of the.se senses, 
i.e. with the mural life as inter)»ieted in terms of 
idealism, ‘ idealism ’ being a spci ific metaphysical 
view’ of reality. 

2 . Meaning of Idealism.—To l>egin with, we 
have to consider the meaning of idealism. Ideal¬ 
ism has taken dill’erent forms in tlie history of 
speculation ; hut there are certain features common 
to all. (a) Negative .—In the first place, idealism is 
negatively de.scriljed hy contrast with ‘ naturali.sm.’ 
Naturalism is sometimes indistinguishable from 
materialism, and in that case designates a theory 
or point of view which seeks to explain all known 
events and facts, human experience included, in 
terms of the elements of physical Nature. It lays 
stress on the ultimate material origin of the world, 
and, again, on tlie mechanical necessity which 
holds sway throughout the processes of the world, 
however complex these processes are. Apparent 
differences in kind amongst phenomena, e.g.^ 
inorganic and organic, chemical and conscious, are 
lield to be resolvable into dillerences of complexity 
of manifestation of the same identical elements, 
matter and motion. Sometimes, however, natural¬ 
ism is ajiplied specifically to the reduction of all 
mental i>roce.s.ses, more particularly the higher 
mental life of man, to organic elements and 
conditions, nothing being affirmed about a further 
reduction of the organic to inorganic material 
elements. In this case, it may even be said that 
such a further reduction is impossible, that organic 
Nature and purely physical Nature are in reality 
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heterogeneous. When naturalism is used in this 
sense, we have again ex^)lanation in terms of 
origin; but here the ‘original elements’ of the 
mental life are restricted to organic elements and 
irocesses ; laws of the more complicated mental 
ife are reducible to the fundamental laws of organic 
life in general, but these organic laws and elements 
are not re<lucible either to material elements and 
laws or to a substratum common to the two. 

In both forms of naturalism we have the same 
general characteristics—exj)lanation by the reduc¬ 
tion of the complex to ultimate elements and their 
laws ; the connexion of all events by the principle 
of the causal continuity of the temporal antecedent 
with the temporal conseqiumt ; and the absence of 
the use of any conception of end as a final principle 
of interpretation. The only‘ends’ admitted are 
results, not pre-conditions; they are elfects, not 
grounds. Idealism allirms the op[)osite of all this. 
It seeks to interpret the simple and primordial by 
reference to the more complex and later in time ; 
it does not ex}dain in terms of origin but in terms 
of comi)letion ; and it does not conneid by causal 
sequence in time, but by controlling ends. 

No doubt there is a sense in which the ‘nature’ 
of anything may be identilied wdth the end rather 
than with the pre-conditions ; in this case there can 
be no contrast between idealism and ‘naturalism.’ 

(6) Positive. — Idealism on its positive side may 
in general terms be described as the theory which 
regards the ultimate principle of reality as one 
which operates by conscious reference to an end or 
system of ends. An unconscious end could not be 
tne principle of idealism, even though it were 
admitted that the unconscious end might be quite 
distinct from a mechanical principle. For tiie con¬ 
ception of ‘ ideal ’ is essential to the meaning of 
idealism, and an ‘ ideal ’ is a conscious end of 
some sort. The conception of an ideal is sub¬ 
ordinate to that of eiKi, which is more general ; 
and the diH'erentia is found by reference to a 
consciousness. An end, more particularly a 
supreme end, when it as such becomes con¬ 
sciously sought and consciously ojierative, becomes 
an ideal. The various ap{)lications of the term 
‘ideal’ will be found to bear out this interpreta¬ 
tion, whether these applications are ligurative, e.g.^ 
an ‘ ideal rose,’ or literal. 

3. Types of Idealism.—It is clear from the 
above (fescription that a metaphysical idealism 
may take ditlerent forms, accordin^^ to the way 
in which the content of the end is present in 
consciousness, and according to the kind of con¬ 
sciousness to which the end is present. If the 
universe is interpreted idealistically, its principle 
of unity must be a supreme consciousness 
aware or a supreme final end, and aware of this as 
its own eiui. Since this principle cannot be 
subordinate to some further principle, iri some 
sense this supreme end must be one with the 
supreme consciousness, not external to it. This is 
sometimes expressed by saying that the ultimate 
principle is a supreme self-consciousness, making 
itself its own end. In relation to the linite world, 
this end may be either transcendent of hiiitude, or 
immanent in finitude ; and it has also been 
maintained that this end can be both transcendent 
and immanent. In any and every case, however, 
this supreme end covers all reality, finite and 
infinite alike. 

Again, the supreme principle may be regarded 
as realized wholly and solely in every part and 
domain of reality. In this case the supremo self- 
consciousness is realized in a differentiated plurality 
of individual self-consciousnesses, and hence there 
would be as many self-consciousnesses as there are 
individuals. This is the view of idealistic ‘ plural¬ 
ism.’ On the other hand, the supreme principle 


may be regarded as single and unique, combining 
in itself all finite indivi.Inals not necessarily 
themselves self-conscious, and making all indi¬ 
viduals contributory to the complete realization 
of its own end known only to and realized only 
by its own self. This is the view of idealistic 
‘ sirigularism,’ to use the term applied to this 
doctrine in a recent volumod 

4. General nature of Ethical Idealism.—What¬ 
ever be the form of idealism ado})ted, the con¬ 
ception of the moral hie derived therefrom has 
the same general features and follows much the 
same lines in each (;ase. Tlie fundamental nature 
of the moral lile on this view of reality is that it is 
the expression, in the case of man, of the supreme 
princi})le of the whole, and an integral indispens¬ 
able moment in the realization of that principle, 
'this may he put in various ways, but the same idea 
is involved. Whether the idea is presented in the 
vague and indefinite fcnni that human purposes are 
‘ rooted in the nature of things,’ that the ‘ soul of 
tlm world just’; 01 in the characteristically 
religious expressions ‘ the righteous shall be had in 
everlasting rememhranee ’ (Ps 112*^), man is ‘God’s 
l(‘Ilow-v orker ’ (I Co 3-^) ; or, again, in the system- 
atu; att<.nij)t to show that the moral order is an 
aduiid.ral ion of the orderly unity of the world, and 
a spei ilic realization of the ultimate ‘ reason ’ in 
tlie ‘matter’ of man’s sense-life,—in all these 
ways ami in various ethical theories the same 
thought is contained. Whenever we find the 
moral life regarded as working and leading in 
man’s life towards the spiritual principle unifying 
all reality, or wdierevcr the source and ground of 
the moral life are derived from such a principle, 
there wa have an ethical idealism. The moral end, 
on this view, is one expression of the supreme end, 
not a means to that su})reme end but a literal 
manifestation of it, one way in which the supreme 
spiritual principle is conscious of itself, or con¬ 
scious of its oum end. In so far as man’s moral 
end is taken to be a fundamental constitutive 
element of man’s Inking, man’s conscious realization 
of his end is at once a consciousness of the supreme 
principle in himself and a condition of making his 
individuality an integral part of the supreme 
principle ; and, in so far as man becomes conscious 
of the supreme principle in himself, his life 
becomes determined by the moral end, and set to 
moral issues. The tw’o statements reeiprocally 
involve each other : hence we have the constant 
oscillation, in this tyjje of ethical theory, between 
the position that the moral end ‘demands’ or 
‘proves’ the existence of a supreme spiritual 
primdple and the position tliat a supreme spiritual 
principle has made man moral or ‘ wills ’ the 
moral end. 

5. Forms of Ethical Idealism.—The development 
of this conception of the moral life vanes in 
different systems. Perhaps one might say that the 
point of divergence between ditlerent systems turns 
on the inteiq)ietati()ii of moral evil, and its jJace in 
such a theory. Where the existence of evil is 
regarded as incompatible with the content of the 
supreme principle, the idealistic theory of Ethics 
tends to assign only the fact of the moral law and 
moral end to tlie operation of the supreme 
principle, and to attribute the existence of moral 
evil to man’s imperfect working out of the moral 
end ; in other words, all the good in the moral life 
is placed to the account of the suiireiue self-con¬ 
sciousness, all the evil to finite seli-consciousness. 
On this view the idealistic treatment of morality 
tends to be more or less abstract in character. 
The law is regarded as an abstract, formal, uni versa! 
law of ‘ reason ’; the end is one that transcends 
experience in the sense of never being completely 

I J. Ward. The liealm of Endt. Cambridife, 1911. 
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realizable in man’s life ; the moral individual is an 
indej)endent, or even isolated, beinf]^ who is an 
‘end in himself,’ isolated from Nature and only 
contingently related to other moral beings. 

On the other hand, where evil is treated as 
springing from the same source as good itself, 
both having their eoinrnon root in self-eonscious- 
ness, the moral end giasjts the human individual 
concretely; law and sensibility, moral ideal and 
Nature, are looked upon as forming an indissoluble 
whole; the moral consciousness is inseparable 
from Nature, and is essentially a social conscious¬ 
ness. The H[)iritual principle in man subsumes 
Nature into itself and is realized most fully in 
society with its laws and institutions ; the supreme 
spiritual principle takes upon itself the whole 
burden of man’s moral destiny; and, through 
moial failure, the human spirit can pass, in un¬ 
broken unity with itself, to moral completeness 
and reconciliation. 

The first form of the idealistic treatment of 
Ethics is essentially dualistic in conception and in 
systematic development: the second is essentially 
monistic in form and substance. With certain 
qualifications in matters of detail, we might take, 
as historical examples of the foimer, Stoicism in 
ancient Ethics, and Kantianism in modern I'd hies; 
and as examples of the latter, Plato or Aiistotle 
in ancient Ethics, and Hegel or Neo-Hegelianism 
in modern Ethics. 

It is important to note that in the treatment of 
Ethics from the idealistic point of view the essen¬ 
tial identity of finite and su[)reme self-conscious¬ 
ness is in general all that is allirrned. The <letail 
of the moral life is not deduced from the sujireme 
principle. Any attempt at such a dedmdion could 
only result in the repetition of an abstract formula, 
which would either leave the specific diversity of 
content in the moral life unexplained or would 
blot out its diversity altogether. 'J’his is inevit¬ 
able. For the ])rinciple of self-consciousness, as 
realized in man, is the only form of the principle 
that is directly ndevant for the interpretation of 
man’s moral life, and indeed is suthcient for the 
purpose. Any deduction of his moral nature ami 
constitution from the absolute principhi is, there¬ 
fore, as unnecessary as it is im})ossible. 'I’liis 
point is sometimes urgt'd in the form that we can¬ 
not deduce the details of duty from the conception 
of a Divine ‘perfection.’ If by ‘perfection’ is 
meant the complete unity of the Divine or Absolute 
self-consciousness, such a statement may be ad¬ 
mitted. With an ‘absolute perfection’ in the 
sense of the jierfection of the Absolute we have in 
morality nothing to do. We are concerned in 
morality with human moral jierfection only. From 
this, however, it may lie possible to derive our 
specific duty, provided we know in what such per¬ 
fection consists. Perf<3ction is, no doubt, an attri¬ 
bute of the moral ideal ; and from the moral ideal 
we must be able to explain the meaning and 
content of the moral life. 

6. Value of Ethical Idealism.—It may be .said 
that, if we must analyze the operations of human 
self-consciousness in order to interpret the nature 
of morality idealistically, there seems little or no 
value in connecting morality with an idealistic 
theory of reality. But this is not the ca.se. The 
significance of the doctrine lies in the fact that, 
since the principle in finite and in Absolute self- 
consciousness is essentially the same, the detailed 
realization of what that principle contains in Hie 
case of man’s moral life will, equally with the 
Lmneral principle itself, have its warrant and justi¬ 
fication in the ultimate meaning of reality. Thus 
every moral act has a significance for the whole of 
reality as truly as the moral ideal itself. And this 
is both practically and theoretically of profound 


importance. For, on this view, not merely does 
the individual’s moral life as a whole have a place 
in the supreme purpose of the universe, but every 
moral act becomes a contribution to the attain¬ 
ment of the plan of the Absolute. Morality and 
moral individuals have thus a supreme worth in 
themselves and for the Absolute; and the inoral 
life becomes a factor in the const itution of religion 
—a fact which all ‘ethical religions ’ have empha¬ 
sized, whether they have regarded moral laws as 
‘ Divine commands ’ or regarded the process of the 
moral life as the working out of a ‘ Divine will.’ 

7. Fundamental difficulty of Ethical Idealism.— 
This close identifi(^ation of the moral life with the 
realization of the supreme spiritual principle has 
always created a dilliculty for ethical idealism. 
For it is obvious that, the more the identilication 
is emphasized, the more we tend to treat the con¬ 
tribution of the moral individual towards the ful¬ 
filment of the su[)reme purpose as the expression, 
through him, of the operation of that principle 
it.self. The more wo assimilate the moral lile and 
the Divine Life, the greater the difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing between what in a given act is the 
individual’s doing and what is God’s. If the (lis- 
tinction is denied, individual self-determination 
disapj)ear.s, and with that the spiritual freedom, 
wliich is the very basis of the value of the indi¬ 
vidual to himself. If, on the other hand, the 
distinction is atlirmed, it bei'.omes difficult to 
consider the su[)r(‘me jiurpose as carrying its own 
necessity within itself ; for clearly a supreme pur¬ 
pose which depends for its attainment on the 
succe.ss or failure of individual finite wills is at the 
mercy of contingency. 

8. Solutions of the difficulty.—This difficulty is 
a very real one, and is of far-reaching significance. 
It generally divides ethical idealists into two 
camj)s. There are those, e.g. Green, who seem to 
Heat the finite consciousness as a kind of channel 
or medium through which in the moral life the 
spiritual principle realizes or objectifies itself. 
Assuming that in some sense such a t)rinciple is 
self-contained and self-determining, the individual 
is little more, if any more, than a self-conscious 
instrument, a mere manifestation or emanation of 
the Absolute self-consciousness. It seems irnpos- 
.sible to (hmy that in everything but name such a 
view is indistinguishable from Spmozism. ’rhere 
is no difl’erenco between Spirit and Substance if 
they take the same method of realizing themselves 
in finite self-consciousness. A self-consciousness 
which ‘ supervenes ’ upon the material of sensibility 
and thereby makes the latter its own, may indeed 
be ‘free’ relatively to s(*nsihility, in the sense that 
its operation im[)lies detachment from sensibility, 
and self-direction in controlling and ordering sen¬ 
sibility. But this freedom is not an ‘ultimate 
fact,’ nor is it self-explanatory as long as it is 
assumed that the finite self-consciousness is itself 
a specific realization of a wider Absolute self- 
con.sciousness which is expressing itself under 
human limitations. On the contrary, it is there¬ 
by implied that the nrinciple on which finite self- 
con.sciousne.ss proceeds in asserting its freedom 
relatively to sensibility derives the laws and 
conditions of its procedure from, and is itself 
determined by, this more comprehensive and all- 
embracing self-consciousness. Freedom, in short, 
is, in such a case, but the delegated power to 
exercise, in reference to sensibility, the lunctions 
of a superior self-consciousness. It is freedom 
only sub specie temporisj but is necessity sub specie 
ceternitatis. And, since the latter point of view 
is the more ultimate and therefore the more cor¬ 
rect, the freedom of finite self-consciousness is 
barely distinguishable from illusion— which, indeed, 
Spinoza asserted it to be. 
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A secinul method of dealing with the problem is 
that which treats self-consciousness as a principle 
that is not so much an actuality in man’s life from 
the start, but is gradually realized in the course of 
his activity. On this view, man does not bcf^in 
his finite existence with a fully a<‘tive organ or 
function of self-consciousness, by means of which 
he assimilates a quasi-alien environment to him 
self and himself to his environment, in the way 
described, by Kant, and also to some extent 

f^ireen. The whole course ami aim of his 
finite life consists in becoming self-conscious, not 
in being completely .so to begin with. Tlius there 
are grades of sidf-c.onsciousness in man’s life, and 
diflerences of degree of self-consciousness amongst 
mankind. The function of self-consciousness may 
be, indeed, abstractly the same in all men ; but, 
actually and as a historical fact, it is realized in 
very varying degrees by individual men and types 
of mankind. The mistake of (he previous view 
lay in confounding a formal similarity of function 
— a purely logical function in Kant’s theory—with 
an actual identity of realization in all human indi¬ 
viduals. But, if the attainment of seif-consiuous- 
ness is itself a matter of growth and development 
in the individual life, then, while all may attain it 
to a certain degree, imperfection of attainment is 
not inconsistent with individual sui'ces^, or with 
the fulfilment of the final end of the supreme self- 
consciousness. l*erfection of attainment is, imbwid, 
a goal ; but, if degrees of attainment be admitted 
to be consistent wit h the absolute iirinciple, failure 
to attain perfectly in any indiviilual case cannot 
imperil the security or validity of the final end. 
Moreover, on this view, the defects of individuality 
in one sphere are balanced or compensated in 
another. Thus, the imperfections of a given in¬ 
dividual in his society do not destroy the stability 
and order of the general life of the community : 
his life is so supplemented by the lives of others 
that unity on the whole is maintained. Similarly, 
the one-sidedness of any giv('n ty]>e of society or 
form of humanity is counteibalanced by another 
form of society with which it is connected in the 
general history of humanity; .so that, just as a 
given society comes to the help of the inuividuars 
imperfections, the history of humanity as a wliole 
qualities or removes the imperfeiT realization of 
human life in any one form of society. 

This view, again, modifies similarly the con¬ 
ception of individual freedom and the difliculties 
of reconciling the free action of individuals with 
an all-jiervadiiig and triumphant purpose. For 
freedom, like self-consciousness, is not a nuality 
with which the individual’.s will is endowed from 
the outset; it is a result which he achieves for 
himself. Freedom is not a pre-condition of tlie 
moral life, hut a state which he gradually attains ; 
and, like self-consciousness, the attainment of it 
is a matter of degree. Freedom in that sense is 
the goal of the moral life, not an antecedent con¬ 
dition of it. The organic life of a community is 
a realization of moral freedom, and the history of 
humanity is the progress in attainment of its 
freedom. 

In this way it is sought to harmonize the opera¬ 
tion of the ])rinciple of self-consciousness under 
finite conditions with the actuality of the Absolute 
self-consciousness, without destroying the vali<lity 
of the pursuit of finite ends or the finality of the 
Absolute end. This view is found in the ethical 
idealism of Hegel, and more recently of Bradley. 
The objection to it is the opposite of the objection 
to the previous view stated. For, on the second 
view, the realization of finite self-consciousness 
and of finite freedom is so completely identified 
with the course of human history that any degree 
of attainment of the principle is enough to satisfy 


the reiiuirements of the sujueme principle. The 
supreme principle cannot, on lids view, fail to 
realize its end, no matter what degree of success 
attends the operations of finite self-consciousness. 

1 hat being .so, the attitude of the supreme prin¬ 
ciple is one of inditlerence to the achievements 
of finite individuals : its end is fulfilled, no matter 
what finite individuals do or fail to do. This re- 
duees tlie jiosition of the sujueme self-conseious- 
nes.s to that of a spectator, and the position of the 
finite individual to tliat of a ulayer : the moral 
life becomes a mere drama witli the Absolute as 
witness. Or, again, the ellect on the finite indi¬ 
vidual must necessarily he to make him equally 
indiirerent to the aeeomplisliment of his end; 
while the process of history taken as a whole is 
indis^tinguishahle in ethical quality from the course 
of Nat me. bdliical idealism in this shape thus 
closely resemhlcs the position of pure naturalism. 

9. Special features of Ethical Idealism.—The 
charac'Lmi.stic jioiiits on wliicli ethical idealism lays 
stress in t he const ructive development of the theory 
are mainiy three : {a) the logical priority of the 
conception of value in the moral life; (b) the 
olijeetive independent reality of social institu¬ 
tions; (c) the essential unity of individual and 
so^'ial mind. 

[-() In virtue of the first, ethical idealism insists 
that the consciousness of an ideal takes priority 
over all consideration of circumstances, nature, or 
history. Kidatively to the ideal, circumstaTKies, 
nature, and history jirovide merely the material 
of morality ; they can n( 3 ver destroy the authority 
of the ideal or modify its validity. The ideal re¬ 
mains the same throughout all diversity of realiza¬ 
tion. It moulds its material in difi’erent ways, and 
thus tlie material becomes the means or condition 
of the ohje<‘tive expression of the ideal. Thereby 
the self ‘ linds ilseli ’ in Nature by making Nature 
the correlate and counterpart of Spiiit. Thus the 
<Uversity of content jiresented is reduced to unity ; 
and all the elements in individuality—heredity, 
historical situation, natural Burroundings, etc.— 
become significant for the moral life, and con¬ 
tribute to the attainment of man’s end. Some¬ 
times this logical jiriority of the ideal is expressed 
in an extravagant form, as when Kant asserts that 
tlie moral law is absolutely binding for all under 
all circumstances, and duty remains duty whatever 
hindranc,es there are in the way of its realization ; 
or again when Fichte seeks to ‘de(lu(;e’ Nature as 
sim})ly the sphere of human freiulom. But these 
are merely extreme expressions of the fundamental 
position on which ethical idealism takes its stand 
—the position that tlie operative consciousness of 
the moral ideal is the basis of all the moral worth 
of action or personality. 

(b) Not less important is the .second point. 
Institutions are not regarded by idealism as 
incidents in the moral life, created by and de- 
pemlent on the wills of separate finite individuals. 
Institutions are emliodiments of tlie social sjiirit, 
from wliich individuals themselves derive their 
moral sustenance ami support. It is truer, on this 
view, to say that imlividuals are incidents in the 
life of institutions than that institutions are in¬ 
cidents in tlie life of individuals. The end for 
man is one, and by its very nature is common to 
all individuals; this follows from the constitution 
of the supieme princijile which is realizing itself 
in man’s life. Individuals, therefore, because real¬ 
izing, each in his own case, the same human end, 
necessarily live a common life. The community 
of life is pist as real in this process as the variety 
of Avays in which all seek their several interests 
in the one common end. Institutions are the con¬ 
crete forms in which this community of end as 
such finds expression. From this point of view 
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institutions are a more objective and jicrmanent 
embodiment of tlie supreme principle in man’s 
life than the actions or the lite of a ^iven indi¬ 
vidual ; and conversely ve see more fully in insti 
tutions what tlie linal end of man is. 

Ethical idealism has been sin^^oilarly successful 
in developin'^ tliis aspect of its tlusiry of the moral 
life. I’lie conception of asocial will working itself 
out in the various forms of corporate social life, 
the family, the city, or again more abstract human 
institutions such as the (diurcli ; the conception 
of the ‘general will’ as the basis of the State and 
the source of its functions in framing, administer¬ 
ing, and executing tlie decrees of government ; the 
concejttion of property and of contract as funda¬ 
mental forms of social mind, deriving their origin 
and ultimate sanction from the idea of the common 
good which a common will jmrsues — all these are 
direct (;onsequenc(^s of the objectivity of social 
institutions as embodiments of the common human 
end. 

(c) Finally, it is of the essmice of ethical ideal¬ 
ism to hold that the o{)erations of the indiviilual 
mind in realizing its owui end, and tin; o})erations 
of the socdal mind in leali/ing a common <md, pro¬ 
ceed on the same plan. Whether we speak of the 
social mind as the individual mind ‘writ large’ or 
seek to interpret the social mind in psychological 
terms—terms aj'nlicable to the proce.s'^ of the indi¬ 
vidual mind — the same idea is involved. 'the 
similarity of operation is, indeed, very close. 
Thus we have in the individual the unity of his 
moral life summed up in the operations of his 
conscience, w’hich is the outcome of his .social con- 
scioiLsness, arul the guiding princijde of unity in 
his moral life ; in the social mind we have th«‘ 
common sfiirit actuating a community, pervading 
all parts as an operative principle of homogeneous 
social action and of unity of social feeling ami 
sentiment in individuals. In the indivi<lual we 
have the consciousness of moral laws, some vague, 
some clearly delined and steadily obeyed ; the life 
of a community, again, is maintained by the vague 
sense of order, and also by the ex})licit rormulation 
of, and obedience to, laws and decrees required to 
ensure tlie maintenance of an orderly unity of 
individuals. In the individual’s moral life, habit 
and character are the conditions of moral security 
and continuity of etl’ort; corresponding to this in 
the social life we have custom, routine, and social 
automatism. The inter-relation of ideas and pur¬ 
poses in the individual mind is of a piece with the 
inter-communication of per.sonalities in the social 
mind. The sense of guilt and remorse in the 
individual has its parallel in social di,sapproval and 
punishment by the community : the moral disorder 
of the individual is regarded as identical in nature 
with social disorder in a community. 

It is important to notice, in conclusion, that, on 
the view of ethical idealism, the moial life, while 
self-contained and determined by its own con¬ 
ditions, is not regarded as an exhaustive expres¬ 
sion of man’s spiritual life. On the contrary, by 
its very nature it [mints to a wider and comjdcter 
realization of the supreme principle from which 
it dciivesits significance. This is {)ut in various 
forms. It is said that morality ‘{mints beyond 
itself to religion,’ that ‘religion transcends moral¬ 
ity,’ that ‘ the moral life is part of the wider life 
of universal history,’ that ‘the contemplative life 
is the crowning activity of the spiritual life.’ In 
all these and similar ways the same point is 
empha.sized—the finitude of the moral attitude 
as a ^hase of the realization of the one supreme 
principle. And this logically follows from regard¬ 
ing the moral end of man as an integral but single 
expression of the comprehensive end of an Absolute 
self-consciousness. 


l.iTKRATiMiK.- The literature on Ethical Idealisut in the sense 
al)o\e (liscus'^ed is very lar^e. Most of the chief rell^MOM8 iiave 
tieiited Ethics from (his j>oint of view, however nitich they may 
h.ave (iilTered both in their rcliLfious com^eptions and in the 
content Ihev aasi^n to the moral life. In the 8} stematic dig- 
cnssiori of ethical j)rol)lem8, \^'^)Jch makes uj) the Jli.story of 
Etlims strictly so called, Ethical Idealism has l)een staled and 
developed in a j.freat variety of ways. The most ivrominent 
may i)e said to be the followintf : (a) Greek Ethi(\s : Xenophon, 
Memorabilia of Socrates •, Plato, g^etierally, hut chiellv in the 
He pu hi icAristotle, Medieval Ethics; Aquinas, 

Siimma contra (lentiles, hk. lii. chs. 1-63 and 111 146.— 
(c) .Modern Elhi<-s: Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable Mo¬ 
rality, 1731; Cumberland, /> l((jilus x\atum, 167Z ; Clarke, 
[hscour.'^e on Natural Iteligum, 17 XJ; Butler, Sermons, 1726 ; 
Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 1785 ; 
Fichte, Pestimmumj des Menschrn, ISOU, Gmndlape des Natur- 
reehts,\YM\, System der Sittenlehre, 1708, StaatUehre, 1813; 
Heg-el, Philosophic des Redds, 1821 , I'hxlosophic der Geschirhte, 
1837; Vatke, Die menschliche FreiJieit, 1841; Green, Piole- 
qomena to Ethics '^, 1800; Bradley, Appearance and Reality "i, 
1897. J. B. BaIEEIE. 

ETHICAL MOVEMENT.-—I. Origin and 

history.—The founder t)f the Ethical Movement 
was Felix Adler, afterwards Brofe.ssor of Ap¬ 
plied Ethics in Columbia University, New York. 
At the urgent request of a number of persons who 
had become acquainted with bis point of view, 
wliicli as.signcd the supreme [tlace to right conduct 
and {iroclaimed that the good life is not necessarily 
dcpemlent on theological beliefs, he inaugurated, 
in 1870, the New York Society for Ethical Culture, 
which soon counted considerably over a thousand 
members. ‘ Deed, not Creed’ was his motto. He 
soon attracted a number of able men—W. M. Salter, 
Stanton Coit, Burns Weston, and W. L. Sheldon 
— and, as a eonsequenee. Ethical Societies were 
established in Chicago, Bhiladel})liia, and St. Louis. 
In 1880 the London Ethical Society was founded, 
'rids Society counted among its members Bernard 
Bosamjuet, Sophie Bryant, Kdward Caird, J. 8. 
Mackenzie, d. 11. Muirhead, J. Seeley, Leslie 
Ste{)hen, 11. Sidgwick, andG. F. Stout. INvo years 
later Stanton Colt came to England as ‘minister’ 
of South Blace Ethical Society. From that time 
onwards the Ethical Movement in England de- 
velo{)ed, until it counted some thirty Ethical 
Societies, a considerable number of them being in 
London. Most of these came to be federated in 
the English ‘ Union of Ethical Societies.’ In 189‘2 
the German Society for Ethical Culture came into 
being, and soon had some lifteeii branche.s. Not 
long afterwards the Austrian Ethical Society, the 
Italian ‘ Unione Morale,’ and two Societies in 
Switzerland were founded. Recently, a Society in 
Tokyo has cast in its lot with the Ethical Move¬ 
ment. 

As early as 1893 the German Ethical Society 
organized a meeting at Eisenach, with a view to 
starting an International Ethical Union. This, 
how'ever, proved only the precursor of the meeting 
at Zurich in 1896, when delegates from the various 
ethical centres were {uesent and an International 
Ethical Union was founded. Ten years later the 
Second International Ethical Conference met at 
Eisenach, when a constitution was drawn up and 
a programme of work elalxirated. In 1908, on the 
occasion of the very succe-ssful First International 
Moral Education Congress initiated by the Union 
and organized by its secretary, a further Inter¬ 
national Conference took place. 

2. Work of the Ethical Societies.—In the 
United States and in England the Ethical Societies 
meet every Sunday, either morning or evening, or 
both. In the United States there is usually some 
kind of music and reading, besides the lecture, 
which generally deals with some current topic, or 
with some question of the inner life or of ph ilosophy 
Tom the ethical point of view. In England the 
service ’ is more pronounced : congregational sing- 
ng is universal, and other features, such as the 
reading of an Ethical Declaration, or of Closing 
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Words, are not uncommon. In Germany and 
Austria the meetings are held on weekdays, and 
the proceedings consist simply of an ethical lecture 
followed by discussion. The Ethical Lecture is 
one distinguishing feature of Ethical Societies, the 
other is the Ethical Classes for the Young. These 
are to be found, highly develu])ed, in the American 
centres, and, less highly developed, in English 
centres. In Berlin and other places on the 
Continent such classes also exist. Moral instruction 
being a snecial concern of tlie Ethical Societies, it 
is natural that the Movement should have done 
much to nromote it in schools. In America, Adler 
and Sheldon have written text-hooks on the 
subject, and the former has gradually built up his 
now widely famed New York Ethical Culture 
School. In England, the Union of Ethical Societies 
founded a Moral Instruction League, which has 
induced about a hundred Local Education author¬ 
ities to make some provision for the teaching of 
morals. In (Germany also a Moral Instruction 
League exists, w’hich numbers about a thousand 
members ; and the International Ethical Union is 
endeavouring to create such Leagues everywhere. 
See Moral Education League. 

The oractical activities of the Ethical Societies 
resemble to a large extent those of the Chuiches. 
Innumerable charitable and social activities are 
connected with the New York Ethical Society, 
and the other American Ethical Societies all 
engage seriously in similar woik. In England, 
there is relatively little done in this direction, 
chiedy because so many of the members are 
individually absorbed in politics and ohilanthropy. 
The German Soidety lia.s also busied itself much 
with reforms of various kinds. It was the first to 
establish public libraries and reading-rooms in 
Germany, and now such institutions are common 
there ; it developed a scheme of cheap tlieatres, as 
a result of w'hi(!li there exist a number of Schiller- 
Thrfxter, as they are called, in Germany. I'he same 
society has founded a Charity Organization Society 
in Berlin, which is doing extremely valuable work 
on an extensive scale ; and it has done much to 
encourage high-class recreation evenings for the 
people. 

3 . Principles of the Ethical Movement.—At the 

International Conference at Ei'-^enach (1900) a 
constitution was adopted, expressing the following 
general aim, which w'as unanimously agreed to by 
the delegates and has been accepted by all the 
national ethical centres : 

‘To asst-rt the svipreine importance of the ethical factor in all 
the relations of life—i^ersonal, social, national, and inter¬ 
national, apart from theological and metaphysical considera¬ 
tions. ’ 

The English Union of Ethical Societies in the 
same year determined upon a series of principles 
wdiich conveniently sum up the distingui.shing 
featuresof the Ethical Movement generally. They 
are here reitroduced. Attention is specially drawn 
to the secornl principle, in which an attempt is 
made to state the basis of the ethics taught in 
Ethical Societies. 

‘(a) In all the relations of life—personal, social, and political 
_the moral factor should be the supreme consideration. 

(6) The love of goodness and the love of one's fellows are the 
true motives for right conduct; and self-reliance and co¬ 
operation are the true sources of help. 

(c) Knowledge of the Right has been evolving through the 
experience of the human race ; therefore the moral obligations 
generally accepted by the most civilized communities should be 
taken as the starting-point in the ativocacy of a progressive 
Ideal of personal and social righteousness. 

(d) For each individual, after due consideration of the 

convictions of others, the final authority as to the right or 
wrong of any opinion or action should be his own conscientious 
and reasoned judgment. _ • 

(e) The well-being of society requires such economic ami 
other conditions as aflford the largest scope for the moral 

development of all its members. 

(/) The scientific method should be applied In studying the 
facts of the moral life. 


( 0 ) The moral life involves neither accepUnce nor rejection 
of belief in any Deity, personal or impersonal, or in a life after 
death. 

(h) The acceptance of any one ultimate criterion of right 
should not be made a condition of ethical fellowsliip. 

(i) Ethi(ml fellowships are the most poweiful means of 
encouraging the knowledge and love of rit,dit principles of 
conduct, and of giving the strength of character necessary to 
realize them in action.' 

4. The common programme.— The following 
manifesto, drawn up at the International Con¬ 
ference of 1896, will give a fair idea of the attitude 
of the Movement towards the great [iroblem.s of 
our age; 

‘i. (a) Ethical Societies should declare their attitude towards 
the great social problems of the time, in the solution of winch 
the liiLdiest significance belongs to moral forces. We recognize, 
accordingly, that the effort of the masses of the people to attain 
a human standard of existence contains in it a moral aim of the 
first rank, and we declare ourselves bound to supjiort this effort 
to the utmost. But we belie\ e there is here a question not only 
as to the needs of the poorer classes of the people, but in an 
equal degree as to the moral poverty of the members of the 
Well to-do classes, who are directly threatened in their moral 
being by the outward conditions of our modern economic life. 

(/>) W'e acknowledge that reKistance to injustice and oppression 
is a sacred duty, and that umier the existing circumstances the 
struggle for rights is an indispensable means of clearing up 
coni'eptiorisof uisticeand in the attainment of better conditions ; 
but we demaiid that the stniggle lie kept within the limits 
l»rescrihcd by humanitv, and tliat it he conducted in the interest 
of the community as a whole, and w'lth continual reference to 
ultimate social peace. 

(c) We maintain tfiat in the solution of the so-called labour 
problem the ipiestion is one not only of the material necessities 
of th» labourers, but of their social and legal status, and of 
their lull participation in the highest results of civilization, 
science, and art. 

(d) W<, reciignize it as a task of the Ethical Union to assist in 
8U<-h uiiellectual e<juipment of the people as shall 8(‘rve the 
cause of social i>rogre8s; for example, scientific efforts which 
aim at examining the conflicting theories of Individualism and 
Socialism, with a view to the possibility of their being harmom/cd 
in some profounder view of life ; further, to establish inquiries 
and institute research in moral statistics, which, based on well- 
authenticate<l facts, shall bring impressively before the eye the 
need of reforms in our conditions, and to helj) in the dissemina¬ 
tion of the results so obtained, in order to bring tlio public 
conscience to bear as a force making for social Justice and 
biglier development. 

(e) We leave it to the various Societies to apply the above 
tasks according to the circumstances of their own countries, 
and we call upon all the individual members of our Societies, 
by simplicity in tbeir manner of life and by active iyiiqiatliy, 
to advance the forward sotual movement. 

ii. We regard the institution of pure monogarnic marriage as 
a priceless good of humariily, which is indispensable for the 
moral developiiient of the individual and for the periiianeiit 
duration of moral civilization ; but we insist t bat this institution 
should stamp itself uiion sentiment and conduct with a 
thoroughness which as yet is absent in wide-reaching circles of 
BocietV. 

111 . (<i) We demand for woman the possibility of the fiilh'st 
development of lu-r mental and moral i)ersoiiality, and we would 
strive to bring about in all departments of life an uiicurtailed 
expression of the eijual worth of her iiersonality with that of 
man. 

{h) K.specially we regard the fate of working women in industry 
(whether in the factory or at home), and also in personal 
domestic service, os one of tlie most grievous evils of our lime, 
and would strive to restore, throughout the whole people, the 
conditions of a healthy familv life. 

iv. We hold it to he a fundamental task of our age to give 
again to education its unity, w he h iii great part has been lost, 
and, by estabhaliing a universal ethical end in all education, to 
confer that kind of service w hich dtuioniinal ional religion once 
rendered to education in elementary and secondary schools. 

V. We heartily approve effoits to establish universal peace 
among nation8,'and w'e would (iirect our sliare in these efforts 
towards overcoming militarism in [niblic sentiment, towards 
checking the power which it exercises upon the imagination— 
especially of the young-and towards bringing out-in some nobler 
wav those morally significant elements wiiicli the life of the 
soldier contains ; further, towards opposing national egoism and 
national passion, which are at least to-day as dangerous em-mies 
to peace as ore the prejudices and personal interests of rulers; 
and finally, towards bringing about a reign of conscu-nce and 
calm reason in times of excitement, and when partisan spirit 

fosters a blind hatred of enemies.’ 

5. Attitude towards religion.— iMiiulaineiittilly 
the Ethical Movement must be rej^nirded as a 
religious movement. Even such titles of hooks as 
Ethical Rcliqion (W. M. Salter), The lidufwn of 
{Eelix Adler), Die ethische Bewegung in der 
Religion (Stanton Coit), and Faith in J/«n{(;nstav 
Spilier) are a general proof of the sympathy with 
fundamental religion in the United States and in 
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Eiii^^Iand. Sheldon, speaking of America, says 
‘ Many a stranger attending tlie lectures wonJd ai 
first be a little at a loss to know whether or not he 
was present at tlie “services” of a church’ {Art 
Ethical Movementy p. x). 'J'his statement is more 
than borne out by the following jiass.age taken 
from the Year-Book of th(> New York Society for 
Etliieal Culture for 1004-05 : 

‘The Society fills more and more the place of a church in the 
lives of its nieiiibera. Tlie leaders act as ministers of rehjfion : 
consecrating marriages; officiating at funerals; consoling the 
suffering ; advising the trouliled and confused ; dedicating 
childhood to the higher ends f)f life in the “name ceremony'’ 
(which takes the place of buptismj; teaching and supervising 
the training of the young in Sunday School, and clubs and 
classes for young men and women ; and seeking to create and 
maintain an atmosphere of reverent attention to the high mys¬ 
teries of life and to the sacredness of the obligation, imjMised by 
man’s moral nature, to follow without swerving the dictates of 
duty according to the best light tiiat is in each individual.* 

In Englaiid the Ethical Movement is almost in¬ 
variably regarded by its adherents as a religious 
movement, and both the ratlier elalK)iate form and 
tlie Hjiirit of the ethical meetings bear this out. 

(Jerman ethicists, as a rule, strictly separate 
etliics from religion, and are averse to the Etliical 
Movement being looked iijjon as a religious move¬ 
ment. Yet one of the principles of the German 
Ethical Union is ‘through combination to oHer its 
adherents support and assurance, as well as stimulus 
and help for tne inner life.’ 

Lastly, the Union pour Vaction morale of Paris, 
in an official statement, affirms : 

‘We are bound together by a common principle : to establish 
a discipline of life in conformity with reason and outside all 
theology; to illuminate it by free and frank discussion; to 
animate it with love ; to render it effective and progressive by 
mutual support; to teach it methodically; to realize it in 
customs and in laws; and, if justice require it, even by a revolu¬ 
tion.’ 

In principle, then, the Ethical Societies all over 
the world seek to do for their members w’hat the 
Cliristian Church, the Jewish Synagogue, and tlie 
Muhammadan Mosq^ue endeavour to effiect for 
theirs. The only dillerence is that those religions 
assume the existence of a Deity outside the uni¬ 
verse, and that the Ethical Movement, as such, is, 
in substance, non-theological ; or, rather, does not 
conne(;t the right life with theology or metaphysics 
(see, however, tlie above-mentioned volumes by 
Adler, Salter, Coit, and Spiller). In contirniation 
of the above we sliall quote from a lecture on 
the ‘ Aims of Ideal Societies,’ by Leslie Stephen 
{Ethics and Religion, 1900, p. 260 f.) : 

‘ We believe that morality depends upon something deeper 
and more permanent than any of the dogmas that have hitherto 
been current in the Churches. It is a product of human nature, 
not of any of these transcendental speculations or faint survivals 
of traditional superstitions. Morality has grown up independ¬ 
ently of, and often In spite of, theology. The creeds have been 
good so far as they have accepted or reflected the moral convic¬ 
tion ; but it is an illusion to suppose that they have generated 
it. They represent the dialect and the imagery by which moral 
truths have been conveyed to minds at certain stages of thought; 
but it is a complete inversion of the truth to suppose that the 
morality sprang out of them. From this point of view we must 
of necessity treat the great ethical questions independently. 
Ws cannot form a real alliance with thinkers radlcallv opposed 
to UB. Divines tell us that we reject the one possible basis of 
morality. To us it appears that we are strengthening it, by 
severing it from a connection with doctrines arbitrary, incapabls 
of proof, and incapable of retaining any consistent meaning.’ 
Eloquent passages might be cited from all the 
ethical leaders to illustrate the rejection of the 
belief in supernatural help. We content ourselves 
with a recent utterance by Adler {The Religion of 
Duty, p. 47 f.): 

‘ In former times, when there was drought and famine in the 
land, men loaded the altars of the gods with gifts intended to 
placate their anger and to induce them to send the wished-for 
rain. To-day in famuie-atricken India, what is it that the wisest 
rulers are intent upon ? They are studying how to supply on a 
stupendous scale artificial irrigation, how to increase the facili¬ 
ties of transportation, how to uplift the Ignorant peasantry by 
education, so that they may be able to employ more effective 
methods of agriculture. In former times, when the plague 
passed over Europe, mowing flown its millions, the churches were 
thronged with multitudes of worshippers who besieged the 
Almighty to withdraw the fearful scourge. To-day, when an 


invasion of cholera threatens a country, the Kochs and Pasteurs 
are busy m their laboratories, seeking to discover tlie germs of 
disease ; and rigorous sanitation is everywhere applied to de¬ 
prive those germs of the congenial soil in which they flourish. 
This is a commonplace of modern thinking, and I need not 
enlarge upon it. ... .u .i 

The conception of a Heavenly Father, interfering with the 
operations of nature, arose when the teachings of natural sf'ience 
were unknown. These teachings have been fruitful of sub¬ 
stantial results. The progress of mankind has been kept back 
for centuries by the disposition to expect, of the love and kind¬ 
ness of Providence, the beriefitB which, if obtainable at all, must 
be obtained bv human effort. The progress of mankind has been 
incalculably advanced by the appeal to self-help, by the con¬ 
viction that “ the gods help them who help themselves,” which, 
after all, is synonymous with saying that, if we are to be saved, 
we must save one another.' 

Lukrati rk.—F elix Adler, The Religion of Duty, New York, 
1905 ; W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion, Boston, 1891; Stanton 
Coit. Die ethmehe Beweguna in der Religion, Leipzig, 1890; 
Walter L. Sheldon, An Ethical Movement, St. Louis, 1903; 
Georg von Gizyeki. Moralphilosophie, Leipzig, 1888; Gustav 
Spiller, Faith in Man, London, 1908 ; Ethics and Religion 
(Kssavs by John Seeley and others), liondon, 1900- Alfred 
Moulet, Le Mouvement Hhigii*, Paris, 1899 ; Stanton Coit, The 
Message of Man, Jvondon, 1902; Ethical Hymn Book, London. 
190.5. The following periotlicals may be noted : The Ethical 
World, monthly, Ixmdon ; Ethical Addresses, monthly, Phil¬ 
adelphia ; Ethische Kultur, twice monthly, Berlin. 

Gustav Spiller. 

ETHICS.—I. The Scope OF Ethics.— 1. Fact 
and ideal.—Everything niay be looked at from 
two dillerent points of view. We may take it 
.simply as it is, seekiiij; to discover how it came to 
he the thing it is, and how it is related to other 
things; or we may compare it witli some ideal of 
what it ouglit to be. We may call a sjiade a 
spade, and seek to discover the material oi which 
it i.s made, who was the maker of it, how it is re- 
ated to other garden tools ; or we may notice that 
t is of the wrong size, the wrong make, in its 
wrong place. Corresponding to these two a.spects 
d things, which we may call respectively fact and 
deal, we have two kinds of sciences—those whicli 
concern themselves with the descrijition and 
explanation of things as they are, and those which 
oncern tlieniselves with our judgments upon 
hem. The former cla.s.s have sometimes been 
:alled ‘natural,’ the latter ‘normative’ or, os is 
>etter, ‘ critical ’ sciences. 

ICtliics is critical in the sense explained. Its 
uhjcct-matter is human conduct and cliaracter, 
iotas natural facts with a history and causal con- 
lexions with other facts, but as possessing value 
II view of a standard or ideal. This is sufficient 
:o mark it out not only from natural sciences, but 
rom other less universal discbilines of the same 
la.ss a.s itself. It distinguishes Ethics, for example, 
rom law and grammar, which are concerned witli 
,ypes and [irinciples of a comparatively local and 
.cniporary interest, and again from tiierafieutics 
and musical harmony, whicli, though of univer.sal 
application, are concerned with some particular 
lepartiiient of life. As contrasted with tliese, 
itliics, like Logic and iEsthetics, is not only of 
universal application, but refers to constant ele¬ 
ments in human nature. This distinction, indeed, 
nay be said to he a vanishing one; there are 
principles of law {e.g. relating to theft or treason) 
which may he said to he universal, as there are 
rules of grammar; hut, just in proportion as law 
and grammar deal with what is thus universal, 
hey tend to merge in Logic and Ethics. 

2. Relation of Ethics to Psychology. — From 
what has been said in the previous paragraph the 
elation of Ethics to the closely allied sciences of 
Usychology and Sociology ought to be clear. The 
istinction between Ethics and Psychology does 
not consi.st, as has been maintained, in the fact 
Jiat the one is a study of ‘ practical ’ life, while the 
ther is a study of ‘ fact and theory,’ aiming only 
,t the attainment of truth in itself, and having no 
nterest in its practical applications. The ditfer- 
ince does not correspond to that between theory 
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and practice, but to that hetweon ori^^in and value, 
the natural antecedents of a thing and the value 
that belongs to it in view of the purpose which it 
serves or tlie whole of which it is a ]»art. Rsycho- 
deals with ideas, feelings, volitions, from the 
former point of view. It seeks to analyze mental 
})henomena, and to find the connexions that sub¬ 
sist between the elements as ])art of the natural 
world no less than the elements of physics or 
chemistry. Tt has nothing to do with the judg¬ 
ments of value which we pass ui)on them, except 
in 80 far as they in turn may be described as 
natural facts.^ The business of the psychologist 
‘ is to understand, not to justify or condemn. He 
is concerned with appearance only. ... It is not 
the wajrld as it ought to appear, but the world as 
it does apjH^ar, W'hich is the outcome of psycho¬ 
logical development.’^ Ethics, on tlie other hand, 
expressly concerns itself witli our justifications and 
condemnations, considering them not as natural 
facts blit as involving a critiihsm or stamlanl of 
referen(;e, which is not merely a natural fact either 
in the outer or in the inner world, but which, what¬ 
ever its relation to natural facts, is }>rimarily an 
ideal in the mind. While Ethics is tliiis clearly 
distinguished from Psychology, it stands in the 
closest relation to it. The h;a(iing error of writers 
who, like Spencer and Haeckel, apjiroach the sub¬ 
ject from the side of biology has been the failure 
cimsistently to realize that we are dealing here 
with })sychical entities, and that no solid basis for 
the study can be laid except in a thoroughgoin 
analysis of the nature of volition, and of its rela¬ 
tion to our ideas and emotions. 

3. Ethics and Sociology. —The relation of Ethics 
to Sociology is more dillicult to state. This is not 
W'holly due to the indeliniteness of the newer 
science. For our present purpose it is sutlicient to 
deline Sociology as the science of the phenomena of 
mind and w ill in so far as they are modified by the 
social environment and exhibit them.^elves in chang¬ 
ing social conditions—a definition wide enough to 
include Economics, the History of Societies and In¬ 
stitutions, Anthropology, and the Psychology of 
peoples. The individual here appears as subject 
to ‘ social control ’ through the accretions of law, 
custom, tradition, and religion. The chief diffi¬ 
culty arises from the fact that the name itself 
suggests just such an ideal as that which Ethics 
claims as its subject-matter. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the claim put forward that 
Ethics is merely a subordinate department of Soci 
ology, which for the first time has given precision 
to its conceptions by its demonstration that ‘ a 
man’s first and last duty is to see and do those 
things which the social organism of w Inch he is a 
member calls upon him to do.’* The question 
whether Ethics is ‘subordinate* to Sociology or 
Sociology to Ethics need not trouble us. Every 
science may be said to be subordinate to that fron 
which it draws its data. On the other hand, t 
science may be said to be of higher rank in respect 
to another, in so far as it recognizes diflerences of 
value in the data it receives from it, and sets it 
self to discover the ground on wdiich tliese differ 
ences rest. It is this that marks offi Ethics from 
Sociology. Sociology treats social customs and 
institutions in the same spirit of impartiality as 
Psychology treats sentiments, beliefs, and volitions, 
Etliics, on the other hand, is concerned through 
out with values. It considers social forms and 
institutions from the point of view of their com 
pieteness and coherence as expressions of human 

1 See recent developments on the ‘ aa^iuinptione ’ and feelinifs 
of value that underlie mental processes, e.(/. in W. Urban'a 
Vaiuation, its Mature and Laws, I.ondon, 1909. 

a Stout, Anali/tic Psychology, 1896, 1 . 1-'. 

8 Sidgvdck, Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, xl., lx>ndoni 
1004. 


nature. It asks N\hether the social life is the best 
01 the only life for a human soul, ‘ In what way 
through society, and in what characteristics of 
sociely, dues tlie .soul lay hold of its truest self, or 
become, in short, the most that it has in it to be? 
How' does the social life at its best compare with 
the life of art, of know'ledge, or of religion, and 
can the same i)rinciplc bo shown to he active in all 
of them ? ’ 1 

Yet, when we have realized the distinction between vshat 
may be called the causal and the teleological poinla of view aa 
the atarting-poinU for different diaciplinea, it ig no leas a mia- 
take to inaiat too pedantically on their aeparalion. The rise of 
Sociology in mo<lerii timea may to a large extent be tracetl lo 
an ethical diasatmfaction with exiating forma of political and 
social organization, and any attempt to exclude refcreiu-e lo 
diatiruaiona of value aa irrelevant to it in its later develoj)- 
menta, or to confine it to naturalistic diacuasions of origin and 
growth, must he detrimental to the science, dejiriving it of its 
legitimate inspiration and hampering its usefulness. Perhaps 
the attempt to do so ia the reason why the abstract study of 
Sociology has hitherto been 111 general bo disappointing, and 
why its moat conapicuoua successes have been in fltudB in 
which, aa in the study of l’aui)erisiu, Criminology, Eugenics, 
an<i Education, ..he practical interest lias been dominant. 
Similarly, fro a tfie side of P^tliica, the liarrennesa of many of its 
disc'iaaions a id the abstractness of many of its theories are 
largely due to the neglect of sociological considerations. It is 
safe to aay that tfiere can he no true understanding of the 
nature and tendencies of forms of moral judgment and of social 
institution apart from the study of their origin and history. If 
all our elliK .d notions are at present on an expanding scale, if 
we are reacfnng forward to wider and clearer ideas as to the 
ineanmi' of chanty, temperance, and simplicity in life, com- 
meriual honesty, the ohjecls and methods of punishment, the 
meaning and social value of religion, it is because of the stimu¬ 
lation we have recciNed from sociological investigations into 
the ctfccts of almsgiving, of luxury, of unregulated competition 
and speculation, of our present system of prison discipline, of 
the secularization of morality. If, on the other hand, our 
mind.s are still confused as to the demands of the cardinal 
priiK'iple of justice—some desirinj^ to base it on desert, others 
on need, others on abstract equality—this is probably because 
we have hitherto, in our speculations upon it, made too little 
use of the idea, with which Sociology has familiarized us, of 
life as consisting in the organized efforts of differently endowed 
individuals towards the realization of a soi'ial ideal, and the 
ultimate claim of each individual to the opportunity of contri¬ 
buting to it according to his ability. 

4. Ethics and Metaphysics. —In a time of reac¬ 
tion a^ain.st ineta|)hy.sical ideas it is not surprising 
to meet with a wule-spread suspicion of anything 
that w'ould seem to make practical truth depend 
on sjieculative. This attitude of mind seems to 
ari.se from a mistaken view of the nature both of 
Ethics and of Metaphysics. Of the former we 
have already said enough. Metaphysics has been 
defined as only a particularly obstinate eti’ort to 
think clearly. But the only way to think a thing 
out into clearness is to think it in its relations 
to other things, more particularly to the whole to 
which it belongs ; and, seeing that no finite whole 
stands by itself, but each leads us out into some 
wider and more embracive system, till we reacli the 
universe of created things, there is no knowledge 
completely clear excejit that which seeks to see 
things .vz/o specie Universi. riiilo.sophy, since the 
time of Plato, has been familiar w'ith the concep¬ 
tion of the universe as thus consisting of a hierarchy 
of systems related to one another in an order of 
greater or le.s.s comprehensiveness or ‘ concreteness,’ 
and of the higher form of knowledge as meta- 
physical in the sense just explained. But, for 
common sense, w'hich is concerned with objects of 
everyday experience in their relation to human 
w'ants, and even for science, wliich is concerned 
with the extension and organization of the know¬ 
ledge necessary for the etlectiv'e exploitation of 
material things, such a form of explanation may 
be said to be so remote as to be of quite negligible 
importance. The more partieiilar and exclusive 
an object [i.e. the nearer to ordinary sense-percep¬ 
tion and ordinary physical nee<ls), the remoter it is 
from the all-comprehending Whole, and the less 
is there occasion to raise ultimate questions of its 

1 Bosanquet, iVn/' , '/ Th>'.ory 0/ the State, London. 1890, 
p. 6012nd ed. 191 0 
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place within it. Mind and will are clearly not 
such objects. They are hij^li up in the scale of 
universality and coinpreliensiveness. So embracive 
a universe as tliat whicii they constitute nn;^dit 
with some justice be itself re<,"arded as the whole, 
in reference t^) which such particular objects and 
even such universals as art and science find their 
meanin^^^ 

It was an instinctive perception of this relation that led Mil 
and other philosojthers of the middle of last century to use 
Psychology and Metaphysics intcrchati^eahly, and that forced so 
representative an expenentialist os VVilhain James to admit, in 
the Preface to the Italian etlitionof his Pn'ncipfrs of I^itycholoqy, 
that in the sears which had passed since the publication of his 
book he had become more and more convinced of the difficulty 
of treatin)^ l*8\cholo(?y without introducing some true philo 
Sophy of his own. 

If this be true of the psychological treatment of 
the facts of mind, it would seem to be so a fortiori 
of the ethical. The very definition of Ethics as a 
science of ends or ideals raises the question of the 
diflerence (^f the teleological from the causal point 
of view, and of their relation to one another. On 
the other hand, the claim of these ends or ideals to 
be universal and absolute for human life necessarily 
raises the metajihysical question of the place of 
human life itself in the whole scheme of things. 
This is the reason why the ‘ metaj)hysical basis’ or 
(less ambiguously) the metaphysical implications 
of Ethics are a matter of concern not only to phil 
sophers, but to the community at large, wherever 
it has begun to reflect on the nature and authority 
of moral imperatives, and why controversies, e.g. 
as to the educational value of religion, which to 
modern (iallios seem to be ‘questions of words 
and names,’ and to be disturbances of peaceful 
progress, are in reality indications of alertness to 
important [)ractical diilerenccs. 

vVhether we shall express the relation here indi¬ 
cated as one of ‘dependence’ will again turn upon 
the meaning we a.ssign to the word. If it be meant 
that hdJiics is a deductive science like geometry, 
consisting of a series of constructions and demon¬ 
strations syllogistically derived from primuples 
resting upon metaphysical jjroofs, nothing could be 
more foreign to modern notions. It seems doubtful 
whether there ever has been any serious attempt to 
treat Ethics in this way. Even Spinoza’s classical 
Ethina online geonictriro demonstrnta fails to con¬ 
ceal the essentially inductive character of his ojiera- 
tions, and may be said to have onl}' preached Hacon- 
ianism under the form of the syllogism. On the 
other hand, if wo mean that, owing to the univer¬ 
sality of the subject-matter, ethical discussion from 
the outset riiarcdies with metaphysical, and that 
there are joints at which it is so difticult—or even 
impossible—to discover any scientific frontier be¬ 
tween them that they may be said to merge in one 
another, there is sufiicient truth in the statement. 
But it must be underst(md that it is meant in no 
other sense than that in which Mechanics may be 
said to dejiend on Physics, Economics on Sociology, 
or any other of the more ‘abstract’ sciences u|)on 
the more comjirehensive and concrete with which 
it stands in immediate relation. And this sen.se, 
it should be further noticed, is the oj)jM).site of that 
which is <;ommonly understood by (bq^endence. 

11. The SHKCfAL problems op modern 
Ethics. —The J)rt‘ceding abstra(;t statement will 
become clearer after a glance at the main stagfis in 
the develojiment of ethical theory, with a view to 
indicating the sja'cial jirohhuns of modern Ethics 
and the directions in winch it seeks for an answer 
to them. 

The first skeU'.h of a complete moral philosophy we owe to 
Plato and Aristotle, What di^'tingnished their theorie.s and 
gave thern a permanent vaJue uas the perception that human 
goodness is not merely tiie expression by the individual v\'ill of 
the essential nature of social life—significant and conclusive 
though their demonstration of this was. To live the good life 
was not simply tol>e a citizen ; it also expresserl the true nature 


and purpose of the world in general, and thus united the human 
to the l)i\ ine. To Plato the highest form of human life could 
only be the outcome of a vision of the eternal Good ; to Aristotle 
(herein out-Plutoing Plato) it was itself that vision—a putting 
aside of our mortality that we may ourselves live in the Etornal.l 

It is true that the dualism latent in all ancient philosophy led 
in the end to the separation between a human and a Divine 
order of virtue. Just os Cicero {de Nat. Deor. 53) tells us that 
the stars have two names—one from the appearances hy which 
they are known to mortal men, another from the names of the 
immortals—so Plotinus (Pun. i. 2) distinguished between an 
earthly and a heavenly form of Temperance, Courage, W'isdoiu, 
and Justice. Yet the intention remained of seeking for the 
ultimate justification of moral goodness in an order which, 
while it includes humanity, is more than human. 

W'ith the development of the dualism between the individual 
and society on the one hand, and the temporal and the spiritual 
on the other, which may be said to have been the work of the 
succeeding period, there came the need to find some justifica¬ 
tion other than human nature itself for requirements which 
forced tlie claims of others in contrast to self, of the spirit in 
contrast to the flesh, upon the conscience. The main feature 
of media*val and e^rly modern Ethics may be said to have been 
the removal of the centre of moral energy from the vision of a 
perfected human nature, expressing the Divine upon earth, to 
that of perfected happiness in heaven. Credo ut intelligam had 
its ethical equivalent in Credo ut agam. Only when the spirit 
of I’lato revived, as in the Florentine Plat-oiiists of the 10th 
cent., or in the Cambridge Idealists of the 17th, did the faitli 
begin to be recovered that goodness means participation in the 
Divine order of Nature and liuman society. On the other hand, 
when, with the rationalizing spirit of the 18th cent., the attempt 
was made to find a natural basis for the moral life, it is not sur- 
irising that, in the spirit of the older dualism, moralists sliouki 
lave been driven to seek for it in the only jirinciple other than 
revelation that seemed to l>e available—that of self-love. 

It was Kant who first clearly struck the note of modern 
Ethic.s, in pointingto the idea of humanity, or of fully developed 
human nature, as the centre of the moral world. Not only is 
deiotimi to this the bond of all social union—the condition of 
realizing a 'kingdom of end.s ’—hut in it is to l>« found the 
revelation to the individual soul of the ultimate meaning of 
things. This note had its mo.st powerful echo in this country 
in the course of the 19Lh cent, in the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle, who taught that fidelity to duty is not only the one 
condition of inwanl peace, hut the pre.serving principle of human 
society and the way of access into the Divine purpose of crea¬ 
tion. This doctrine at once ( arried Kant and his great English 
interpreters beyond the naturalism of the positive and utili¬ 
tarian F^thicson the one hand, and the supernaturalism of the 
orthodox theology of their time on the other, rnfurtunately 
Kant inherited the psychology of his opponents, which reduced 
all motives to forms of pleasure-seeking, and he could escape 
Its results only by setting up in its jilace the barren end of 
obedience to an abstract command of reason, while Carlyle had 
too great a contempt for the systematizing spirit of his time 
ever to seek a jisychological foundation for truths which he 
regarded as suffic iently obvious to intuition. 

The taHk to which modern Ethics has set itself may 
thus be said to bo tlie justification of this tran¬ 
scendentalism in the light of what recent the»)ry 
lias to say (1) on the nature of volition, (2) on the 
standard of our judgments on voluntary acts, and 
(3) on the grounds that we have for conceiving of 
tliisstandard as n>ot(Hl in the nature of things. A 
condensed discussion of these three jiroblems, 
under the headings of the Esycbology, the ]>.ogie, 
and the Metajihysie.s of Ethics, is all that the 
jnesent article can attemjit. 

III . Tup Tsycholocy op Ethics. —i. General 
nature of volition.^—The recognition of the element 
f seeking or ‘ cfination ’ as lundaniental to con¬ 
sciousness may be said to be the starting-point 
of modern I’syebology. What gives unity and 
tontinuity to eon.seious life, binding its elements 
together as a magnetic field binds the jiarticles of 
loose metal which come within it, is a purposeful 
tension, a|)})earing under two forms—according as 
t is directed to (diange in the inner or in the outer 
world. Metajibysicians liave spoken of this funda¬ 
mental factor as ‘ will,’ but Psychology is wise in 
marking the distinction ]>etween mere instinctive, 
involuntary striving, and self-direction towards a 
consciously conceived end, and in confining will 
or volition to the latter. It thus arrives at the 
definition of volition as the self-direction of a 
conscious subject through the idea of a change, 
whether in the contents of the mind itself or in tne 

1 PIthics, X. vii. 8. 

2 The only adequate treatment of volition In English i« tha 
jries of articles in Mind, new aer., vols. x.-xiii. 
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external world. In the form hoth of c'lttention and 
of overt action, volition is closely related to feeling 
or interest, seeing that it is only on the basis of 
some intrinsic or acquired attractiveness in the 
object, some ])oint of allinity het-ween it and the 
psychical or i)sycho-])hv<i(!al structure, that desire 
can be initiated or sustained. There is no such 
thing as diTermination by ‘ pure reason.’ Apj>arent 
cases, as in the preference of duty to incdination, 
are eases of determination by a deej)er inclination, 
not of feelingless choice. At the other extreme, 
a(dions prompted by vivid ideas or temporary 
obsessions just cease to resemble volitions in pro¬ 
portion as the vividness conuis from the accidental 
circumstances of the moment, instead of being, as 
it normally is, a fiinction of a felt allinity between 
the object and the soul or psyc‘ho-j)hysicaI organism. 
Whether we shall call t he movement towards the 
source of this feeling in all cases ‘ desire,’ or reserve 
that term for cases in which, owdng to ohstnudion 
in the fulfilment of a conation, tlie object stands 
out as something merely possible in more or less 
painfully felt contrast to the pia^sent or actiial, is 
a question of terminology. The essential point to 
notice is that objects attract, as Aristotle saw, 
cor ^pLOfxeva, or not at all. 

2 . The development of volition.—d'he develop¬ 
ment of will is thus the developimmt of interest. 
It follows the line of growing susceptibility to 
objects which are more remote from the mere 
physical stimulus, and which correRj)ond to a w ider 
and deeper internal organization. 4iie growth of 
the pow'er of attention {q.v.) is the most obvious 
illustration of this. In its earlier stages attention 
is controlled by the merely mechanical pressure of 
presentations and ideas —their vividness, per- 
sistenccq novelty — or by their merely external 
connexions of coexistence or sequence, and their 
superficial resemblances. We have the beginning 
of self-direction when the succession of presenta¬ 
tions pass(‘s under the control of some idea of 
what IS wanti'd, as in purposeful observation or 
recall. At a higher stage still the process is freed 
from all immediate reference to an external w-orld, 
and becomes in the proper sense self-sustained, as 
in imaginative constructions or trains of reasoning. 
Intellectual education means the development of 
the power of the free exercise of the attention in 
such self-sustaining activities, under the gui<lance 
of cornparatively abstract and remote; intedha tual 
ends. This is rendered possible by the formation, 
in the mind, of an intellectual ‘interest’ or 
ayiiiercipient system which acts as a principle of 
selection and organization in the objects and ideas 
that come before tlie mind, and, as it gains strength, 
extends and deepens its inlluence over the How of 
mental life. Such interests or dominant selective 
princii)les are not to be regarded as ])ossessions of 
the mind, still less as forces acting from without 
upon it. Tln;y are what give character and in¬ 
dividuality to a man’s intellectual life, and enable 
us to speak of him in the proper sense as a mind 
at all.^ 

Precisely parallel wdth these stage.s in the develop¬ 
ment of the ‘internal wdll’ are those wdiich are 
distinguishable in the development of the wull in 
the ordinary sense. Corresponding to the semi¬ 
involuntary control of the attention by the external 
world or by insistent ideas is control by im])ulse, 
pressing appetite, or the fascination of isolated 
practical ideas. What is characteristic of this 
stage is the absence of any reference to the idea of 
the self as a whole. Inhibitions and hesitations 
occur, but they are caused by the conflict of 
impulses with one another, rather than by (he 
conflict of an idea, with which the mind identifies 

1 See W. Mitchell, Structure and Growth of the Mind, Ix)ndon, 
1W7. 


itself, with any or all of them. Selection and 
control come with the power of identifying ouisidves 
with remoter objects, and bringing nearer objects 
into a form which may harmonize with their 
attainment. It is a further stage when these 
objects in turn become subordinated to some idea 
of the .self a.s a whole, whicli thencidoith becomes 
the subduing, organizing principle of a life. Such 
dominating ideas are not something merely 
possessed by a man. They possess the man, or 
rather they make him the man he is. They are 
his will and ])ersonality. It is only when th(;y 
find expression in his actions that wm account him 
fully hirn.self. Where they fail, we set about 
seeking for some pa.ssing .state, some a(;cidental 
circumstani^e, outside the man himself, which, if 
it does not ‘ excu.se’ him, may give us the clue to 
the situation. 

W-'e have spoken of attention and overt volition as thouis^h 
they wcr<* t\No species of the same i^onii.s. Tint the connexion 
is much closer. They are rather to he rey^arded as the 
beginning and er.d of the .san.e process. The condition of all 
action 13 attention to that uhe h is to he enacted. It is for 
this reason that, dittr*rent tfioogh ideo-inotor action Is from 
true olition, it has been tal.en as gntng us (he clue to its 
underlyiti)^ nature. bbo -motor action depends on the 
a< cidentai occuiiation of aiteniion bv a paKHinu; motor Bup^Kcstion 
owiiiK to teinjiorary abhence of mind, tlmugli it ou)^ht not to be 
torKotten that even here the occupation of the attention 
deiiends in turn on the interest, instinctive or acquired, which 
attaches to the object either as an end desirable in itself, or 
as a means to some further end with wlm h the aj^ent has 
identified himself. Volition consists in the selei'tive occupa¬ 
tion of the attention by an idea owin;; to its ]*erceived harmony 
with a )>eimanent interest, and is essentially ‘presence of 
mind.’ 

3 . Will and character.—The analysis of volition 
thus carries us beyond the single act to the 
volifional <lis])Osition 8 on which it depemls. The 
totality of these di.spositions in the individual is 
his character, bis ‘ will ’ in the substantial sense, 
in distinction from tlie volitions which go to form 
it and are the outcome of it. To the formation of 
will as t hus detiued a variety of factors contribute 
—inherited instincts, tempeiament or emotional 
disposition, circumstances both jibysical and social. 
Put by far the most important are the redactions of 
tlie will itself to tlie suggestions wdiich these 
supply, and the habits which thus become impressed 
upon it. (diaractev has hence been delined as tlie 
habit of the w ill. It has secmied to thinkers such 
as Socrates and Roii.s.seau tliat this delinition is a 
contradiction in terms, se.uung tliat cliaracter in any 
.sense in whiedi it is (T value must involve freedom 
from the tyranny of habit. The ditliculty is met, 
not, as by 11. Ibirgsou,' by drawing a hard and 
fast line betwasm motor habits wdiicb are correlated 
with cerebral action, and the free life of mind, but 
by noting the distinction between narrower or 
meebanieal and tlie wider or, as w-e might call ( hem, 
adaptive habits whose oHice it is to control them 
in the interest of life as a whole. In tliis sense 
Rousseau spoke of the habit of acquiring no 
habit, and Aiistotle didined virtue itsidf as the 
habit of aiming at the mean. 4'he above analysis 
enables us to add that tliese liabits are, in the last 
resort, habits of attention, and to uiiderstaud 
liow', by practice 111 adajitiiig conduct to embracive 
ends, the habit of being controlled by these ends 

_in’ other words, a moral character—may be 

acquired.^ 

4 . The social will.—In the older psychology, 
which conceived of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain as the single ultimate motive, object.s of 
social value could enter into the content of the 
will only in so far as they could be made to appear 
as a means to the furtlierance of that end, or, 
through the principle of association, eorne to be 
mistaken for it. It was an advance on this 
individualistic psychology when it came to be seen 

1 Matter and Memory, Kng. tr. 1911, passim. 

a See StX)Ut, op. cit. i. 194. 
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that the experience of pleasure presupposes 
instinct and desire, and the social instincts were 
admitted to a place of at least equal importance 
with the self - preservative or self-assertive. It 
was a furtlier advance still when it was recoj;- 
nized that the social instiiiets are merely va^ue 
tendencies, apart from the lilling and the moulding 
which they receive from contact with the developed 
life of the society into w hich the individual is born. 
Just as mental developim'iit depends for stimulus 
and guidance on the social medium, and, more 
particularly, on the social institution of language, 
so the development of will depends on the assimila¬ 
tion of the purposes represented by social institu¬ 
tions and (uistoms. There was then no longer any 
dilliciilty in understanding how' corporate ends, e.i]. 
famil}^ life, wdiich satistied deeji-rooted instincts 
and claimeil attention from the hist, should pass 
into the structure of the mind and become obiects 
of interest in the sense exjilained above of at least 
equal compelling power with that of the more 
personal. AToreover, it w'as no longer necessary 
to conceive of the individual and the social as lying 
outside of each other and reijairing to be linked 
together by any artilicial apparat us of ‘ association.’ 
Their continuity and interdependence were a meie 
matter of ascertained fact. ‘ The individual self 
and the community are not centres of diherent 
circles ; they may rather be said to be the tw'o foci 
in relation to wliich we may describe the course 
of human activity.’ ^ 

So far the facts seemed plain. l>ut, on the 
further questions of the precise de.scription of the 
proce.ss of assimilation and the resulting content, 

‘ social ’ psychologists were by no means so clear. 
With respect to the former question, it was jirob- 
ably the genius of G. Tarde w hich tirst elfectively 
directed attention to the part played by imitation. 
Other psychologists, such as iialdwin, w'ere not 
slow to follow' and apply the principle to explain 
the appropriation of the purposes and the feelings 
of others and the development of the individual into 
a socius,‘^ With respect to the second question, 
the current view of what is meant by a universal 
led to the interpretation of the result as a mere 
reproduction of the same content in an indefinite 
number of individuals. A closer analysis of what 
is meant by imitation seems to show that—except 
in the case of the children’s game, or the .savage’s 
exaggerated respect for precedent, of which this is 
perlia])S itself an imitation—imitation in the strict 
sense of the w'ord plays but a small part in social 
life. Even where the suggestion comes from the 
action of another, and not from the icfjuirements 
of a situation, there is adaptation and invention : 
the suggestion is what Stout calls ‘relative.’ 
Wdiere, on the other hand, it is the situation that 
works, as in reeling a sail or felling a tree (and 
this is the typical ‘ social ’ case), wdiat w'e have is 
co-operation and not imitation. Similarly, what 
is of value in the result of imitation, even where 
this is prominent, is not the seeing as another sees, 
or the feeling as he feels (out of this no soc.iiis 
could develop), but the formation, in the imlividual, 
of the conception of a whole to whose life he con¬ 
tributes, not by doing as another does, but by 
doin^ something which is suggested to his owm in¬ 
ventive imagination by the situation in which he 
finds liimself. 

In uhat has just been said we have kept strictly within the 
limits of Psycholo^fv, but beyond the psychological problem of 
the origin of the social will in the individual is the philosophical 
one of the reality in society of a will which is not something 
entirely outside the individual will, and yet, as something more 
comprehensive, continuous and internally harmonious, is some¬ 
thing also more substantial than it. If the doctrine of the 

1 W. R. Sorley, The, Moral Life, Camb. Univ. Press, 1911. 

® See eap. Mental Develojnnent in the Child and the Race, 
New York and London, 1896. 


reality of the social will was not expressly formulated by Plato 
and Aristotle, it lies very near the view they took of the State 
as the individual writ large and at ‘ prior to the family and the 
individual.’ As has recently been clearly shown by Uierke.i it 
formed the assumption of the whole mediaeval theory of the 
State. It was first clearly stated in modern times, though as 
a brilliant paradox, by Rousseau, and has found its way into 
modern political philosophy in divers not wholly compatible 
forms, through Comte, Hegel, Lotze, and Wundt. The state¬ 
ment of it in the last of these writers {Ethics, iii. 20), founded 
as it is on the best available psychological anabsis, is of peculiar 
value at the present time. In our own country it was held in 
a somewhat mystical form by J. H. Newman, hut has been ex¬ 
pounded recently as an integral part of Idealistic philosophy by 
BosaiKpiet. 

5. The freedom of the will.—It is unlikely that 
so important a transformation in psyclioiogical 
theory as that sketclied above should be without 
bearing on the question of the freedom of the will. 
So long as the point of view of Psychology was 
ideiitilied with that of the physical .sciences, we can 
understand how there must have apjieared to bo an 
impasse between I’syehology and the assumption 
on which all judgments of merit and demerit and 
of moral and civic responsildlity rested. So soon, 
on the otlier hand, as it was recognized that the 
central fact from which any true psychology must 
start is the idea of a progressively realized end, a 
breach was made in the older form of determinisiu, 
and the question was re()[)ened \\ hether it is possible 
(o harmonize the tindings of science and morality. 
Even fiom the point of view of Piology it ought 
not to be diHicnlt, except for one who sets out with 
an invincible prejudice in favour of the exclusive 
validity of the categories of the inorganic sciences, 
to admit that to lender the facts intelligible they 
must be seen with other eyes than those of the 
physicist or the chemist. Life depends on the 
stoiage of physical energy, it maintains itself in 
and through a system of mechanical strains and 
impacts ; but these are taken up into a scheme 
that goes beyond them ; and, in so far as this is so, 
the life of the humblest nlant is free in a sense 
denied to the motions of the heavens. A fortiori 
all this is true of beings who not only live but can 
make their life an object—who to adjustment to 
environment and determination from within can 
add determination b^ the idea of the self. Self- 
conscious miml is still subject to the laws of in¬ 
organic matter and of mere life. In the instincts 
and appetites which it inherits, in the habits vv-hicli 
it acquires, it carries about W'ith it a system of 
forces whieli, while they stimulate and give stability 
to its life, constantly threaten its own peculiar 
nature. Yet, so long as it hears also about with it 
a spark of human purpose, it contains a priiuuple 
that enables it to turn all these into means and to 
vindicate a new’ form of being, which is free in the 
still higher seri.se of having tlie |>ower to set every¬ 
thing else, even its own freedmn, over against 
itself, and to convert it into an instrument of self¬ 
development. Such freedom w’ill be more or less 
complete, according as more or less of the insight 
w hich experience baa brought as to the meaning of 
the life that calls for development is embodied in 
the action—in other w'ords, according as a man 
lives more habitually and consistently in his deepest 
puruoses and is more completely self-possessed. 

What riKKlern Psychology claims is that in this conception, 
whicii we might call that of ‘degrees of freedom,’ we have a 
point of view from which the old controversy between liber¬ 
tarian and deterniinist may cease. As against the old determin¬ 
ism we must admit that reason is free. In Logic this is not 
denied. In conception and inference the mind first as-serts ita 
freedom from the pres.sure of what is merely external, whether 
in the apparent connexions of the data or in the vividness and 
persistence 0 / their presentation to the mind. Yet (as against 
any theory of mere indetenmnism) we must maintain that it is 
free from these only to submit itself to its own law, and to be 
more completely under the constraint of logical connexion. In 


1 Political Theories of the Middle Age, Cambridge, 1900. For 
an account of the various forms in which the reality of the general 
will has been conceived, see M. M. Davis, Psychological Inter- 
pretations of Society, Columbia University Publications, 1909. 
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^ does, that ho * could not conclude otherwise,’ the 
reasoner asserts not his bondafro, but hia freedom. It is only 
apparently different with conduct. True, there is commonl.t a 
wider (^If between seeing what is reasonable and giving effect 
to it in action than between seeing a logical conseijuence and 
admitting it. But this is only i)ec.auHe living is a more complic¬ 
ated business than thinking. The principle is the tame. The 
will asserts its freedom (l) in resisting mere impulse, (2) in 
collecting itself for rational decision, (;t) in refusing to allow 
itself to bo diverted from its resolution. At each of these points 
it 18 dependent upon forces of habit and suggestion over which 
it has no direct control. But at each point also it is more than 
any of these habits, and tins the power of taking this something 
more as its guiding )uincij>le. Just in proportion, moreover, 
as it does so does it feel at the moment of action tliat it couhi 
not do oth(‘r than it docs. But it does not on that account 
excuse itself for the result; on the contrary, it is all the more 
ready to accept the issue as its own. Responsilulitv, in a word, 
grows, like freedom, with the extent to which our conduct has 
Dcen forced upon us as the only true expression of what we 
desire to he. If the (piestion is still pressed ujxin ni wliether in 
actual fact it could liave been different, the answer is at once 
No an<i Ye.s~No, if it i>e meant that, the agent being what he 
w'as, his conduct could have been other ; Yes, if it he meant 
that his character was no inevitable result of a iiistory in whic'h 
moral purpose, individual and social, has failed to enter as a 
controlling fai'tor. 

An uriliiased I'onsidcration of the im]>lication8 of onr judg¬ 
ments of moral apjiroval and disajiproval and of the pnncijiles 
iinderhing' punishment will he found to Huj>j)ort tnese con- 
rlusions. It shows that in the case most favourable for moral 
jiuigment, viz. that of one's own actions, what gives remorse its 
sting is not so much that I have done t he action as that I was 
of such a character as to he capable of doing it. If I could per- 
flua<le myself that the action expressed no permanent features 
of my will, this conviction, instead of bringing an access of con¬ 
trition, as it ought to do on the libertarian Uieory, would bring 
a feeling of relief analogous to that which I rniglit experience if 
I discovered that I had done it in my sleep, or had not done it 
at all. Similarly with regani to punishment. Punishment is 
the reaction of society against the offences of the iridividiial, 
and is justifialile only on the assumption, first, that there is a 
real connexion between action and character, and, second, that 
through reform or ‘ example ’ it makes for belter character in 
the offender, in the community, or In both. 

6 . Hedonism.—Like the controverny as to free 
will, that as to the relation of pleasure to desire, if 
not actually an anachronism in the light of recent 
analysis, is on the fair way to become so. It 
follows, from what lias been said of the dependence 
of all conscious processes on the pre-existence of 
dispositions with which presented objects are in 
felt harmony or discord, tnat without feeling there 
can be no volition. In this sense wo might accept 
Mill’s dictum,^ that ‘ desiring a thing and finding 
it pleasant, aversion to it and thin King of it as 
painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or 
rather two parts of the same phenomenon ’ (though 
for ‘ as painful ’ Ave sliould liave to substitute ‘ with 
pain ’). But, since Mill wrote these words, the 
distinction between the idea of a thing and the 
idea of the pleasure to be derived from it has been 
frequently pointed out; and, seeing that these are 
clearly different phenomena, it seems obvious that 
to desire a thing, and to desire the pleasure we 
expect from it, are not one and the same pheno¬ 
menon, but are entirely separable phenomena. 
The recognition of this distinction may be said to 
have rendered the older form of hedonism no longer 
a tenable account of the nature of will and desire. 
It can no longer be maintained that it is the 
pleasure-giving quality of things that makes them 
objects 01 desire. 

Of the existence of the type of character knowm aa the 
pleasure-seeking, there can, of course, be no question ; but the 
pleasure-seeker gets his name not so much from his identifying 
nimself with pleasure in the abstract as from his habitually 
identifying himself with objects which have so little claim to 
human significance that the pleasures and pains connected with 
them are their most striking attribute. He seeks satisfaction 
in the line of least resistance, and runs his life on the cheap. 
The normal man has acquired, through education, sufficient 
strength of mind to he able to combat casual impulses and 
desires by a reference to the concrete Interests with which he 
habitually identifies himself, and to face the effort of attention 
Involved In banishing contradictory suggestions. The mind of 
the pleasure-seeker, on the other hand, is like a sluice without 
a gate Casual suggestions sweep unresisted through it, be¬ 
cause of his inability to face the effort required to sustain an 
Inhibiting idea in the centre of attention. His charactenstic is, 


not that be seeks or finds the greatest pleasure in the thlnes he 
chooses, hut that ho fails to find sulficient pleasure m anj thing 


d'liis conidiiHion is coniirmed by recent criticism 
of the second part of the ordinary doctrine of 
pleasure-seeking, viz. that pleasure ojierates as a 
motive in proportion to its anticipated amount, 
that ‘ to desire anything, except in proportion as 
the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta¬ 
physical impossihility,’^ It is a well-known law 
that feelings ‘ blunt themselves by repetition.’ 
While this is a loss for feeling, it is a gain for 
practice. Objects operate as springs of action, in 
projiortion not to the amount of emotional disturb¬ 
ance they cause, hut to the inlluence they have 
acquired over us through our habits of thought and 
action, and the deposits of feeling that we call our 
sentiments in connexion with them. This is the 
reason why sense-gratilieations are sought by the 
pleasure-seeker himself, under a law of continually 
diminishing cinotiomil returns and yet of continu¬ 
ally increasing motive pressure. 

Recent hedonism has 8ou^;hi to accommodate ilRcIf to these 
critic ismH by uuuntaining tlia! »liey are irrelevant to the mam 
contention, v.hich is that it m their pleaKure-^iving qu.ilitv, and 
not their felt relation to the will as a evstem of purito&es, that 
gives value to things. But, ■while avoiding tiie ditticultv of 
identifying the object of desire with plcasuie, this reading of 
the doctrine comes into conflict with the recognition l>v recent 
Psvidiology tViat pleasure ih a function of need, and not need of 
pleasure The satisfaction of fell need necessarily is tihasant, 
but the degree or amount of the pleasure, while it may be a 
gauge of the monieiitary pressingness of the need, can never be 
the standard of its value for life as a whole. On the contrary, 
the worth of the pleasure must follow worth of the need, of 
whose satisfaction it is the sign. 

7 . Conscience.—Tlie justification of the pressure 
which coTiscience ( 7 .V.) exercises upon the will is a 
question of Ethics in the stricter sense of the word, 
i’he <inostion of the precise nature and origin of 
tlie feeling of constraint which the word represents 
belongs to P.sychology. 

The will, we have seen, is identical with the dis¬ 
position to be attracted by things which are in 
liarmony with the dominant practiiial interests, 
and to be repelled from things which are in contra¬ 
diction to them. From this it follows that tliese 
centres of practical interest, whatever they may 
be, must have the power, either separately or in 
conjunction, of exercising a certain pressure upon 
conduct in so far as there exists a consciousness of 
its general bearing in furthering or obstructing the 
purposes they rc})resent. In reference to each of 
them there is a line of conduct which approves 
itself, anotlier which disapproves itself. Wherever 
we have such a centre we have the conditions of 
such a feeling, the degree of pressure thus exercised 
varying in proportion to the depth and permanence 
of tlte interest concerned. The feeling of harmony 
or disciird of conduct with a ruling interest is, in 
fact, a rudimentary (‘.onscience, and by a suggestive 
use of language is sometimes spoken of in this way. 
In this sense we hear of the craftsman’s conscience 
and the student’s conscience—even the miser’s con- 
.science, which makes tlie profitless expenditure of 
a sixpeiiny-piece a positive pain. What ditler- 
entiates conscience, in the distinctly moral sense, 
from these consciences is merely the depth and the 

f ermanence of the interest in which it has its roots. 

f the reader is inclined to resent such an account 
as a cheapening of an element in human nature 
which he has been accustomed to regard as its 
highest manifestation, the reply is the same as 
that already given in regard to the will in general. 
In seeking to introduce intelligibility and con¬ 
tinuity into the moral life by refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge any element without analogy elsewhere—any 
psychical Melchizedek without father or mother 
in human experience—we do not deny specific 
character to the experience we seek thus to under¬ 
stand. It is, therefore, juite consistent with the 


1 p. M. 
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recognition of a conscience in sensu emineiite to 
endeavour to conceive of it as merely an extension 
to a pre-eminent interest, of the pressure exercisec 
upon conduct in general by any interest whatsoever. 

The general nature and ground of this nre- 
erninence is, as we have seen, a (jiiestion for Etuics 
proper. P.sychology is concerned with the means 
and order of its development. It seeks to make it 
eomj)rehensibIe liow, appearing lirst as a vague 
instinctive pressure from witliin, and linding its 
connter[)art in established custom without, the 
tribal self comes to dominate every other, mould 
ing the individual into a homogeneous system of 
habits —mores or ijd-rj. In its subsequent develop 
numt this ‘ morality ’ follows in the track of de 
v(doping self-consciousness in general. A definite 
stage is reached when the social spirit brings forth 
heroes and ‘founders,’ who not only embody in 
(Indr own lives conspicuous forms of social excel¬ 
lence or ‘ virtue,’ ^ but possess the insight of genius 
into tlu' signillcance of \irtue in general, and are 
able through individual prestige to give it firm 
roots in national life. These ‘creative souls,’ as 
Plato^ calls them—‘parents of virtue of every 
kind’—become thenceforth, through the force of 
suggestion, a living law or conscience to the nation 
to which they belong. It is another stage when 
the demand arises to have usage and inherited 
authority defined and restrained by written law. 
Put it is not until, owing to the growth of reflexion, 
the social bearing of dillerent types of moral char¬ 
acter comes to be realized, and their goodnc.ss 
becomes transparent in the light of the social well¬ 
being they serve, that we reach the highest form 
of social (jonscience. Virtue is thenceforth know¬ 
ledge, or at least implies knov le<lge. Actions and 
types of character at first approved because they 
have the stamt) of authority, law, or custom come 
to be approved for their own sake. Yet the same 
principle works throughout: there is no real break 
anywhere. J ustas Loeic works obscurely in the pro- 
ce.ss by which we accept our beliefs from ortlinary 
sense-experience or common hearsay, so morality 
woiks obscurely in the earlier manifestations of 
social solidarity. Fear i.s the beginning of wisdom, 
because there is more in it than fear. And, just 
as the progress of belief is l)cst represented as a 
continuous process by whicdi the false is separated 
from the true, and casual aper(;us and accidentally 
received opinions hecome purified in tiie light of 
organized science, so the progress of moral feeling 
is to be conceived of as a continuous develojnncnt 
from unconscious accejitance of tribal custom to 
the enlightened citizenshij) or hunianitarianism of 
the patriot or the philanf hropist. 

IV. The Logic of Ethics.~i. The idea of a 
logic of moral value, more than once af)p(‘aled to 
in the preceding [)aragraphs, is contrary to two 
widely held hut opf)osite ethical theories. On the 
one hand it is maintained tliat none is needed, on 
the other that none is possible. 

(a) Tlie development of morality, it is held, is 
the result of natural selection, (inee understand 
how in the inter-trihal struggle for existence a form 
of cliaracter in individuals has Ix^en developed wliidi 
favours survival, and you have an answer—the only 
answer needetl—to (die question of the ground of its 
authority. Character is good because it survive.s, 
it does not survive because it is good ; de facto is 
de jure ; its might is its right. 

After what has already been said as to the 
development of will, we sliall not be accused of 
under-estimating the value of the history of moral 
idea.s. Conscience, like everything else, stands in 
relation to historical fact, but it is, in its essence, 
as we have seen, a form of self-consciousness, and, 

J See Hepel’s Philosophy of Law, sect. 160. 

* Symposium, 209. 


as such, claims tlie right to test tlie fact by its 
relation to the self. It is for this reason that the 
appeal to nature (as the name for what actually 
exists) must remain uncoilvineing. Unless it can 
be shown, apart from the actual course of develop¬ 
ment, that there exists some essential relation 
between social solidarity and the rational element 
in human nature, in other words, that will ob(;ys a 
logic of its own which forbids it to find rest in any¬ 
thing merely individual, it is difficult to see on 
what foundations our judgments of value, and tlie 
feeling of obligation wliich depends on them, can 
rest. 

Darwin himself noticed the difficulty of explain¬ 
ing, on the principles of natural evolution, the emo¬ 
tions that lead to philanthropic eflbrts to preserve 
the weak. More recently W. James ^ has called 
attention to the feeling of the inward dignity of 
certain spiritual attitudes — serenity, simplicity, 
etc.—as quite inexplicable except by an innate pre¬ 
ference of the more ideal attitude lor its own pure 
.sake. To this it might be added that, as a matter 
of history, these attitiuies seem lirst to have arisen 
in nations which had already been absorbed by 
conquest, and had long (‘eased to compete effect¬ 
ively for national exi.stence, and to have com¬ 
mended themselves to the human soul not by any 
perceived utility as a condition of survival, but by 
their ooiisonanco with the general .aspirations of 
mankind after spiritual unity. Psychology, indeed, 
seeks to make it comprehensible how, through the 
influence of habit, association, imitation, our ad¬ 
mirations deepen and ext(‘nd. In this way means 
are transformed into ends, qualities come to be 
admired for their o^vn sake, and perfections to be 
sought after wliich have no immediate relation to 
practical utility. Put these considerations, how¬ 
ever useful in explaining the origin of these and 
similar sentiments, still fail to touch the main 
difficulty—the justification of the right they claim 
to be regarded as of superior order, and, as such, 
to control our conduct. Uranted that they exer¬ 
cise that pressure on the coarser and more sellisli 
instincts which w'e call the authority of conscience, 
by what right do they do so? What gave them 
that authority ? 

(^) An opposite line is taken by writers who, 
while insisting that actual fact can establish no 
right, maintain that we can have no ultimate 
standard otlier tiian that of immediate hs'ling. 
The exjx'rie.iice of good, like that of blue or yc'llow, 
is an ultimate datum of which no detimtion is 
possible,^ and none is needed. A theory like this 
IS not, of course, to be met by denying the place of 
immediate exjierience in moral judgment. Where 
it errs is in taking immediate feeling as an ultimate 
instead of merely as a starting-ixiint. It is true 
that our practical as well as our logical and a*sthetic 
judgments are rooted in quite delinite and unique 
exjierieiK'es. But no one maintains, as regards 
our logical judgments, that the matter ends there. 
Even in the simplest ease of sensory data, such as 
colour, there are the eircumstances of light, dis¬ 
tance, contrast, etc., to he taken account of before 
we can toll what it is that we experience. If it is, 
according to a popular way of t inn king, difFerent 
wdth regard to ‘ tastes,’ this can be seriously main¬ 
tained only on condition that we are prepared to 
deny all value to msthetic criticism—ultimately 
all essential diflerence of value in forms of beauty. 
And, if it he true that there are standards of truth 
and beauty, it can only again be at the price of 
denying afl unity to human nature that we deny 
a like standard in the case of moral goodness. 

It is impossible, in an article like the present, to 

1 See Will to Relieve, 1902, p. 187 (lit ed. 1897). 
a ‘Good ifl a simple notion, Just as yellow is a simple notioD' 
'O. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 7). 
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draw out this fundamental analogy with anything 
like tlie comi>letenesH which it deserves. It must 
siilhoe to take tlie leading poinln whicli emerge 
from a consideration of the umhnlying structure 
of our logical judgments. 

1 . The poHition to which, in the search for a criterion of truth, 
philosophy is constantly brought back is that this cannot con¬ 
sist in any mere correspondence of idea with an externally 
given fact (as common-sense theory holds), or in the mere 
psychical insistence of the idea itself (as Ilume believed). The 
conditions to he fullilled are : first, that the test shall lie with¬ 
in the world of our experience; second, that it shall he some¬ 
where beyond the fluctuating states of the individual mind. 
And the solution of this problem is found, as Kant was the 
first to see, in the recognition of the fact that knowledge from 
the outset is the organization of our ideas, so that they may have 
a consistent meaning. Where there is a question of the truth 
or falsilv of a belief, no other test is available than the extent 
to which it is possible to establish continuity and coherence 
between it and the existing system of what we believe we mean 
and what we mean to believe. It is useless to appeal against 
such a statement, as Pragmatism docs, to the test of working. 
For this must either mean working for some jiartial pur^Kise, 
usually described as the ‘anticipation of experience’ in a special 
field, or working as a universally and necessarily recognized 
principle. In the former case it simply is not true that in such 
partial working we have a guarantee of truth : a false idea may 
work well enough for a particular purpose, as a false premiss 
may he made to support a true conclusion. In the latter case 
we liave only anolner way of saying that the belief must be 
consistent with ex])erience as a whole. Cf. art. Error and 
Truth. 

Tlie ethical problem is set, mutatis mutandis, hy the same 
conditions. Tiie standard cannot be anything external to the 
will itself; good and had, right and wrong, are distinctions that 
spring up within moral experience. On the other hand, it can¬ 
not he the mere fact of subjective satisfaction : the essence of 
moral judgment is distinction of value between different forms 
of momentary and individual satisfaction. And the answer is 
in principle the same as in the case of knowledge; the will or 
the self acts from the first in the fa('e of casual appetites as 
organized experience acts amongst the data of sense-perception. 
In the semi-conscious morality of everyday life we are con¬ 
stantly Huhmitting impulses and desires to the criticism of our 
larger pur|K)se, as our thought submits the beliefs that come 
to it in ordinary apprehension to the criticism of its larger ex¬ 
perience. The ‘ working ' of a course of action may, again, be 
accejitcd as the test, if hv working we mean harnionv with 
moral experience as a whole. If, on the other hand, we mean 
working to secure some casually chosen puri>o3e, we can say 
nothing of its go(Kine88 until we know the relation of this pur¬ 
pose itself to the organism of human purfioses'as a whole. As 
the criticism of beliefs becomes conscious, in the case of oppos¬ 
ing theories of which the test is their relative power of bringing 
the facts into systematic connexion with one another, so criti¬ 
cism of our ends becomes conscious in the case of deliberation 
in w'hich the searcli is for the course whicli sliall bring the dif¬ 
ferent interests concerned into the comjiletest harmony with 
one another, and thus the will into conipletest harmony with 
Itself. 

2 . The standard of truth as defined above has two sides. 
There is the side commonly emphasized in logical text-books—the 
necessity of submitting our theories or interpretJitions of mean¬ 
ing to the test of their inclnsiveness ; their power of taking 
in all the comparatively established meanings we call facts. On 
the other hand, meanings claiming to he facts have to submit to 
the criticism of accepted interpretations, the resistance which 
theories already in possession offer to rejmted facts that refuse 
to fall into line with them.* That neither of these requirements 
—neither comjirchension nor inner harmony—can ever he com¬ 
plete goes w'Unout saving. So long as there are elements out¬ 
side the system already established, unrelated to it through 
their meanings, equilibrium is unst.uble. Contrariwise, wher¬ 
ever there is the feeling of instability, it is the sure sign that 
something lies outside whose meaning inenat^es the established 
order. In the progress of knowledge the tw'o ideas of fullness 
and harmony tend to succeed one another, an age of investiga¬ 
tion being followed by an age of systematization. But they are 
not two different standards, but different sides of the same. 

Turning to practice, here, too, we have the same duality. 
The good, like the true, must be inclusive. In an age of expan¬ 
sion, like the present, this is not likely to be overlooked. 
‘There is hut one unconditional commandment,’ writes W. 
Janies, ^ ‘ which is that we should seek incessantly, w ith fear and 
trembling, so to vote and to act as to bring about the very 
largest total universe of good which we can see.’ But it is easy 
here to go wrong. Good is no mere sum of satisfactions any 
more than truth is a sum of facts. Hence the necessity of em¬ 
phasizing the consistency and systematic unity of goods with¬ 
out which there is no true self, but merely distraction and chaos. 
It is for this reason that we may prefer W, James’s second 
definition as containing Just this addition, and therefore less 
ambiguous ; ‘Vote always for the richer universe, for the good 
which seems most orgariizable, most fit to enter into complex 


1 Witness the hesitation we feel with regard to some of the 
reputed fivctsof the Society for Psychical Research. They seem 
well authenticated, but we have no theory to receive them. 

2 Will to Believe, p. 209. 


wh*ol^e"’to be a member of a more inclusive 

3. These two sides of the ideal of knowledge are the startmer 
points for opposite forms of intellectual failure. We have the 
type of open-miinieduess that meariH looseness to all unity of 
principle and ends in incoherence, tin the other hand we 
have the man who stands out for consistenry of princ,iple and 
is usually wrong in detail because his prmcij)le is too narrow 
There is the same defect in practice. We have the loosenesi 
that comes from mere unthinking acceptance of hues of con¬ 
duct suggested from without: the true ‘ unprincipledness ’ 
which begins anywhere and ends nowhere. On the other 
harnl, we have the man whose life is founded on a principle 
which Ignores fundamental facts. Badness, in the ordinary 
sense, where it does not consist in the mere absence of ail 
guidance, is only a special form of this defect. It means sub¬ 
jection to some isolated and necessarily exclusive passion, the 
uientiflcation of the self vvuth an interest whicli is at war with 
the coielitions of individual and social sUhility. 

4. If we follow the argument one step further, we can see how 
the attempt to find the source of moral judgments in the fact 
of natural evolution has its analogy in the attempt to derive 
knowledge from sense-imi)reHHion8. It is true that the moral 
ideal develops m the individual only through contact with the 
society around him, as knowledge can develop only under the 
stimulus of sense. But its true fountain-head, the source of 
Its authority, is m the nature of the will itself. Of morality 
we miglit say, ]>araphrasing Patncius’s ujihorism as to know¬ 
ledge, a voluntale prtrnam orujincin, a societate exordium habet 
prunum The Sfx ial structure, so far from furnishing an ex¬ 
planation of the ideal as it exists in individuals, can onlv be 
explained hy it. Its origin is lost in the mists of the past,' hut 
itx histori<-al <l< veIopment is the result of the growing insight 
of individuals into the gaps and inoonsistenc'ies which render it 
an inade(iuate expression of human good. No account of the 
ethical i(h rd can therefore be adequate which ignores the soul’s 
presentiment of what is involved in its own nature, or seeks to 
explain it m terms other than those of will and individuality 
itself. The force that gives this ideal driving power is conscience 
or moral sense, which may now be defined as the feeling of un¬ 
rest caused by the pressure of the ideal upon the actual will, as 
logical sense is the pressure of the ideal upon the actual intelli¬ 
gence. It is abstractly possible to disown both of them. But, 
just as to disow'n the logical ideal is to turn reason against itself, 
and leave it a prey to stagnation or delusion, so to disown the 
practical ideal is to disown what is deepest in ourselves, the 
source of all that is of value in life. 


2. Value of the idealist standard. —While there 
is a wide aj^reement ainon^; idealist writers as to 
tl’.e general theoretic validity of the above analogy, 
there is imich hesitation as to the e.xtent of its 
ajijilieation and the practical value to be attached 
to it. 

(o) From the former point of view it has been 
maintaineil that, while in the world of theory 
science, more and more approximates to the ideal 
of deduction and the anticipation of new develop¬ 
ments, it is wholly ditlerent in the world of practice. 
Such apparently is the view of W. James,* who, 
wliile insisting on the analogy of Ethics and Science, 
conceive.s of it as ending at the stage of inconclusive 
experiment. Others, like llollding, admit that a 
logic is discernible within tlie limits of particular 
ideals, e.g. that of si'lf-assertion or self-abnegation, 
or that of the family or the nation, ‘ so that a 
person who recognizes it, and is sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the actual conditions under which 
it holds good, could also he brought logically to 
grant whatever conclusion might he deduced from 
that standard.’ But they deny that any inner 
logic is diseernihle between one such standard and 
another. Here, no such deduction is possible ; we 
have to wait the judgment of history, ‘ the great 
voting-place for standards of value.^* {b) From 
the point of view of utility there are others, like 
McTaggart,^ who, wliile they admit that of tlie 
Good in tlio abstract no other account than tlie 
above is pos.sihle, yet find the appeal to it of little 
or no value in dealing with the concrete situations 
of life, ami are fain to invoke the discarded end of 
pleasure as the best criterion or working standard 
of conduct. 

To tlie first of these criticisms it is sutlicient t-o 
point out that in reality there does not seem to be 
any essential difference between tlie ideals of science 

1 Will to Believe, p. ‘210. Ib. 207. 

8 lloffding, Froblcms of Philosophy, New York, 1905, p. 160. 

* Studies in Ilnjehan Cosmology, Cambridge, 1901, ‘On the 
Supreme Good and the Moral Criterion.’ 
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and our moral ideals in the respect referred to. It 
is, of course, true in general that we have to wait 
the iudginent of experience to confirm our ap^)eal 
to the ideal: ‘das Weltgeschiclite ist daa vVelt- 
gericht.’ (Jn the other hand, it becomes more and 
more possible, as sensitiveness to moral distinc¬ 
tions develops and the ethical consciousness be¬ 
comes clearer, to perceive what is implied in ac¬ 
knowledged principles. Such anticipations have 
commonly been made by the great legislators and 
reformers of the human race, whoso ell’orts Iiave 
much more frequently been employed in developing 
the logic of princi])Ies already accepted than in 
establishing new ones. Nor is there here any 
dill'ercnce betwt en the movement within particu¬ 
lar ideals and that which carries us from one to the 
other. Where, for instance, to take Hdilding’s 
own exarnjile, can any line be drawn between 
progress within the family ideal and progress from 
the ideal of a strong domestic to a strong iiolitical 
consciousness? What holds of dillerent levels of 
the social ideal holds also of the spiritual or supra- 
social. There is no real discontinuity between the 
‘ political ’ life and the life of science, art, and re¬ 
ligion. Closely regarded, the latter come more 
and more to a))pear in the light of a continuation of 
the work which the commonwealth begins, ‘fuller 
utterances of the same universal self which the 
general will reveals in more precarious forms, and 
in the same w'ay implicit in the consciousness of 
all.y 

'The second criticism, in like manner, seems to 
rest on a misunderstanding, of which the analogy 
of Logic again .suggests tlie correction. The ideal 
in Logic, in general, is a world of completely 
coherent itleas ; yet in any particular investiga¬ 
tion we are concerned, not with tiiis ideal in the 
abstract, but with carrying forward the mind’s 
work of organization in resjionse to the summons 
of a particular tlieoretic situation. The particular 
point on which attention is concentrated maybe 
w'liolly insigriihcant in itscilf, bearing no obvious 
relation to truth as a wliole, or even to the body 
of accepted truth in the [larticular department. 
Yet the concentration takes place on a general 
background of conviction that the problem itself 
is a rational one, and continuous wdtli the general 
presuppositions of science, by which, in the last 
resort, the trutli of tlie results must be tested. So 
in practice. The call for mural choice comes from 
particular circumstances, without obvious relation 
to wdder ends, and may be met w ithout conscious¬ 
ness of anything in particular that depends upon 
the choice. Vet what gives actual value to the 
clioice is that it is rootiid in the moral order, 
which it sustains in equililuium, or that it carries 
us perhaps unconsciously to a higher plane, 
‘Pleasure’ could be appealed to in conduct, as 
in belief, only w'here tlie issue is so insignificant 
that we may ‘ do as we like.’ 

3 . Other definitions.—A reference to one or tw'o 
of the classical delinitions of the moral standard 
will serve to illustrate tlie somewhat abstract 
statement of it to which we have been led, 

(a) The iman. —Aristotle’s doctrine, that virtue 
or excellence is a mean, stands in express relation 
to the view that life is a developing system of 
harmonious activities. There is, indeed, an inter- 
retation of the mean which suggests a compromise 
etween oi)j)osing elements rather than the union 
of them in a harmonious wliole. But that this is 
not the sense in which Aristotle intended the 
doctrine is evident, not only from the emphasis he 
lays on the ‘ relativity’ of the mean, but from the 
analogy of the arts, wliich, in spite of his dis¬ 
claimer, really underlies his whole discussion. 
What Aristotle has in view is the limitation im- 
1 LJosu liquet, op. eit. p. S38. 


posed on the passion.s and desires, not bv any arti¬ 
ficial average or working compromise, but by the 
ideal form of individual life. As the artist w'orks 
at the parts with his eve upon the whole, so it is 
the form of his own life as a whole that tlie indi¬ 
vidual must have in view in fixing the limits witliin 
wliich particular impulses and desires may find a 
place. The order, however, as the latter part of 
the definition indicates, can never be a merely 
individual one. The standard is not to be looked 
for in the broken outlines of the lives of ordinary 
people, but in the best type of liumanity, the ‘ wise 
man,’ wiio represents in tlie fullest manner the un¬ 
broken continuity of individual, social, and spiritual 
existence.^ 

(b) Fersonality. — V^hWQ the harmonious adjust¬ 
ment of the elements in man’s nature—material 
and spiritual, individual and social—is tlie key¬ 
note of classical Greek Ethics, the nianifold 
obstructions to it, which to the next generation 
seemed to call for a withdrawal from what is 
irrelevant and for concentration on the relevant, 
tended to shift tlie emphasis from society to the 
individual, from citizenship to indej)endcnt person¬ 
ality. True as this conception is when rightly 
interpreted, the ambiguity which surrounds it 
has juoved a snare to the higher ethical thought 
almost to our own time. Personality [(i-v.) may be 
taken as the merely formal aspect of the will— 
that in virtue of w hich it is distinguished, or may 
distinguish itself, not only from all that is external 
in the material world, but even from the (jualities 
and capacities through which the will itself finds 
expression: ‘I am what I am; all else is mere 
accident and limitation.’ But only a formalism 
such as that which was the chief snaie of tlie 
Stoics could seek for the moral standard in sucli 
an abstraction. To be a ‘ person ’ in this sense is 
to be the least that we can be without ceasing to 
be human: ‘something,’ as it has been called, 
‘contemptible in the very expression.’ We reach 
a more concrete, though still a partial, view of 
personality when we conceive of it as the self 
w hich, in virtue of the material separation of the 
body and otlier forms of ‘property,’ has claims 
against other similar selves. It is the prominence 
assigned in modern times to the rights of jierson* 
ality in this (which is necessarily an exclusive) 
sense that has given rise to individualistic con¬ 
ceptions of the standard of etliical value, llcgcl'a 
motto, ‘ Be a per.son, and respect otliers as persons,’ 
limited by lum to the field of abstract or l(‘gal 
light, is taken by the individualist as e([uivalent 
to tlie bi^dicst expression of the moral consciuus- 
ne.Hs. It IS only when we come to a tliird sense of 
the word — which includes the other two while 
dill'ering from them — that we can accept this 
equivalence. Giving meaning to the power we 
have of separating between ourselves and our 
conditions (including the various elements in our 
owm nature), there is in every rational being the 
power of moulding tliem into a definite form for 
the furtherance of some concrete purpose or 
interest. Giving meaning also to the capacities 
of mind and body, and to the material objects 
which are their instrument, and justifying the 
claim the individual puts forward to freedom in 
the use of them, there is the capacity of permeat¬ 
ing them with a life which is not merely individual 
to himself, but unites him with others who have 
a joint interest in their utilization. If we call this 
attitude of puiqiosefulness ‘jiersonality,’ we can 
see how it is realized, not in proportion to the 
extent to which concrete interests are excluded 
and the individual atomized, but in proportion 
as particular interests find their place in some 

1 See Bosanquet, Th4 PrincipU 0 / Individuality and Valus 
London, 1912, App. ii. 
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universal and inclusive interest whereby the 
individual enters sympathetically into the spirit 
of the wliule of wliich he is a part, and is thus 
raised above himself. 

‘Personality/ says W. Wallace/ ‘presupposes urithin us a 
nature which is one and yet many, which has from the bej^in- 
nin^ a potency of unification of interests and principles, and 
which cun, occasionally at least, raise that potency to an actual 
symmetry and solidarity. . . . Without us, it depends upon a 
•vstem of society in which each has his place appointed, and 
therefore occupies a special restricted position ; but still, in 
filling that place, his inner and moral personality must remain 
Intact He is no doubt a mere unit, but a unit which can 
embrace and reproduce in himself the whole society of which 
he forms a part.’ 

(c) My atatioii and its duties. —In view of this 
statement of the full meaning of the principle of 
personality, we can understand how the latter 
element in it should have come in recent Ethics 
to be made the head of one corner. ‘ To be moial,’ 
says Bradley,^ ‘ 1 must will my station and its 
duties.’ Though associated with a relined form 
of idealism in Bradley’s writings, this takes us 
back to Plato’s homely definition of virtue as ra 
iavTov TrpdTTeiy. There is, however, this dillereiice 
between the ancient and the modern delinition, 
that it is accepted by Plato only on the a.ssamp- 
tion that society has undergone a transformation 
which has eliminated the element of accident that 
plays so large a part in assigning their places to 
individuals. It was possible, indeed, for a former 
time to conceive of a man’s station as assigned 
to him by a deeper Wisdom that knew man’s needs. 
But, interpreted in the modern spirit, there is 
nothing to veil the element of naked accident 
to which most of us owe our station and function 
in life, and which makes all talk of a secret 
harmony, where it is not treason to a better order, 
in nine cases out of ten an obstructive form of 
cant. The dillicult}’ can be met only by a return 
to the I’latoiiic, which is also the modern demo¬ 
cratic, point of view, and which conceives of the 
fullest life alike for individuals and society as 
attainable only by assigning to each the place 
which his own developed capacities best enable 
him to till. 

Even 80 the difficulty remains for us as for Plato,5 that at its 
best the idea of a ‘station’ suggests fluty and exclusiveness, 
and in its very terms ipella external pressure and spiritual 
impoverishment for the great moss, and particularly for the 
incfustrial part of societj. Although no one is likely to claim 
that the practical difficulty which a period of mechanical 
industry like the present causes can be overcome by reference 
to abstract philosoplucal theory, it is yet important to realize 
that in princii)le there is no real contradiction between the 
ideal of fullness of life and concentration upon one or other 
of its particular purposes. The assumption that compre¬ 
hensiveness IS identical with multitude of interests and pur¬ 
suits is a mistake parallel with that of assuming that fullness 
of intellectual life means universality of knowledge, and is 
open to the same correction. As it is the depth with which a 
man realizes the scientific spirit in a particular field, not the 
variety of his intellectual interests, that is the measure at once 
of his work and of his satisfaction in it, so it is the depth and 
intensity with which a man realizes his particular social obliga¬ 
tions, not the multitude of the functions he performs or the 
area he covers, that gives meaning and fullness to his life. 

V. The Metaphysics of Ethics.— 
ing though it is to pursue the social applications 
of ethical principle suggested in the previous 
sections, it is bore more important to follow the 
philosophy of our subject to tlie point where it 
connects with the problems of religion. 

It was with a true instinct that Kant perceived 
that, however separable metaphysical problems 
might be from science, they were bound up with 
the very existence of morality. Like the corre¬ 
sponding problems in the theory of knowledge, 
tney may be condensed into two. (1) As the 
recognition of the relativity of liuman knowledge 
raises the question of the grounds on which we 
claim that the world responds to the claims of our 
intelligence, in other words, is knowable at all, so 

1 Lteturei and Essay i, p. 286. ^ Ethical Studies^ p. 163. 

* See Rsp. Iv. ad init. 


the discovery of the relativity of ethical ideals to 
social wellbeing raises the question whether they 
are applicable beyond it, whether they lind any 
support in the actual course of the world as a 
wliole. (2) As behind the question of tlie know¬ 
ledge of the world of reality there eiueiges that 
of the kind of reality we must assign to the world 
of knowledge, so liehind the question of the good¬ 
ness of the world there lies the question of the 
kind of reality we must assign to the world of 
goodness. 

I. Is the universe good ?—To make clear to 
ourselves the precise torin in which the first of 
these problems faces us to-day, we may start from 
Kant himself. In answer to the question. What is 
the foundation of our faith in duty ? Kant, as is 
well known, appealed to the reality of the super¬ 
sensible source from which its imperatives issue. 
But, when it was asked, in turn, on what our 
belief in this reality rests, the only answer forth¬ 
coming was that a categorical imperative is incon¬ 
ceivable without it. Tu this it seemed suflicient 
to leply that tiie al Lei native to which Kant 
sought to shut up the believer in morality —either 
the reality of a supersensible goodness or the 
unreality of the categorical imperative—does not 
represent the situation. There is a third possi¬ 
bility. We may deny Kant’s identitication of 
morality with a system of absolute imperatives. 
It is, indeed, impossible, as Kant saw, to base 
morality on self-interest. But the imperative 
that overrides the maxims of self-interest carries 
us, it may be urged, to no absolute Being contain¬ 
ing in himself the conditions of the union of Nature 
and human life, of hairiness and virtue, but only 
to the relative being or human society. Like the 
world of science, wnich, on Kant’s own showing, 
has a claim to no more than hypothetical truth, 
the moral world is founded on a hypothetical, not 
on an absolute, imperative: not ‘Do this, though 
the heavens fall,’ but ‘ Do this, as you would have 
social life upon earth.’ 

This may be said to be the criticism which, in 
the next generation, Comte passed upon Kant, 
the Positivism of France upon the Formalism of 
Prussia. Its ell’ect was to sw’eep away the point 
of contact between the supersensible and the 
sensible, which Kant thought he had discovered in 
morality, and to carry into the moral sphere the 
break between the reality of things and the forms 
under which we know tliein, which he had sought 
to establish in logical theory. Man’s life founded 
on the conce})tion of a good which realizes itself in 
an organism of social activities ap[)ears as something 
rounded off into itself in a milieu which stands in 
no essential relation to its ideals, and contains no 
pledge of their fullilment, but, on the contrary, so 
far as we can see, after engendering them dooms 
them to ultimate disappointment. W itli Positivism 
the main issue of modern FAhics came into view. 
An exhaustive criticism of the theory is here out 
of the question (see POSITIVISM). The question it 
raises is whether the logic which enables us to see 
that the individual ow’es all that he is to the un¬ 
conscious co-operation of society ought not also to 
convince us that the being of society is rendered 
possible only through the co-operation of the uni¬ 
verse as a whole. It is quite true that the work of 
civilization, or, as it is better called, of self-develop¬ 
ment, has been carried on in the face of apparently 
antagonistic forces of material Nature ana human 
self-seeking. But it is equally true that it is in the 
conllictwith outward and inward forces that all that 
is of most value in human life has been achieved. 
Philosophy is w rong when it seeks to minimize the 
evils of earthquake and pestilence, war and social 
injustice, as picturesque shading in the best of all 
possible worlds. It is within its right when it in- 
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sists that the p:ood whicli vve know and value is 
conceivable only in a world ^^ovenied by just the 
laws of matter and mind which these distui bances 
illustrate. So obvious is this extension of the lo^ie 
of Positivism, tliat we are not surprised to find the 
opposition of cosmic forces recop:niz('d by (’omte 
himself as a necessary condition of human develop¬ 
ment. \Vh'thunt it, he tells ns, ‘man’s feelin^^^s 
would l»ec<)me va'^oie, his intelli<.(ence wanton, and 
his activity steril<*. If this yoke were taken away, 
the [U'oblem ot human life would remain insoluble, 
since alti uism would never conquer ei^oism. I>ut, 
assisted l^y tlie sujueme fatality, universal love is 
able habitually to secure that personality shall be 
suboidinated to .sociality.’ ^ The surprise is that, 
having established this redation between condition 
ing and condilioned, external Nature and the Ixcst 
in human life, ('omte should still speak of the former 
as imu'e ‘fatality,’ of the latter as something ‘sub¬ 
jective.’ Wh(‘tfier, from the admi.ssion that theie 
is a (iee)ter relation than .superlicialJy appears be¬ 
tween rnan’.s moral ideals amt the course of Nature, 
we can advance to the conception of goodne.ss as 
not only a revelation of the meaning of the forces 
actually ojierating in tlie world, but as the revela¬ 
tion of a conscious purpose latent in theni—is a 
furtlicr (juestion. The contention of the older 
Idealism was that, the general harmony of the 
w'orld with our ideals being admitted, tlnwe is no 
logical standing-ground short of the conclusion that 
the universe is in it.s essence self-con.scions S[)irit, 
diH'ering from our sj)irits only in that it realizes in 
its completeness and harmony the good wliicli in 
our lives afipears only fragmentanly and inco- 
lierently. Hut it is just this coritentiou that has 
recently been subjected to penetrating eriticism, 
and no account of the pre,sent state of critical 
thought on the metafihysics of Ethics would he 
complete which leaves this prohhun untouched. 

2. Is there a higher in the universe than good¬ 
ness? —In order to establish the su[)rema(;y of the 
Good, the apjieal, we have seen, is to the standard 
of inner coherence. Hut, having established before 
thi.s court its rights against its enemies, the had 
and the imperfect, the Good lias to face tlie tribunal 
on its own merits ; and recent criticism has not been 
slow to point out the flaw in its own ca.se.^ In its 
effort.s after self-expression the will seeks to include 
all the elements oi life in one harmonious wliole. 
The life w hich we judge to be truly good must, on 
the one hand, be all-inclusive, and to this end must 
ever he going outside of itself; on the other, it must 
bring its powers and possession.s into harmonious 
relation with one another, and be at home with 
itself. But, however logically in.sejiarahle these 
two reejuirements may he, they manifest them.selves 
in reality as tv\'o separate ideals ; on the one hand 
the ideal of self-sacrifice (whether thi.s he to persons 
as in altruism, or to impersonal objects, as in de¬ 
votion to science or art) ; on the other, the ideal of 
self-realization. And these are, in the la^-t resort, 
irreconcilable, and leave life broken and distracted 
between tliem. Moreover, the ideal of each side, 
taken by itself, is again self-contradictory. Good, 
as we have seen, can have no meaning outside the 
world of will, an<l will has its being in the conflict 
of the actual with the ideal. Grant complete ful¬ 
filment of need from either side, and goodness dis¬ 
appears. The conclusion .seems inevitable that 
Good falls in the end into the same condemnation 
as bad : it is in discord witli itself, and, even 
although it were not so, it would be in discord with 
the uriiverse. Believe, as we may, that the uni¬ 
verse is good, this it cannot he qua universe, for 

E. Caird, Social Philosophy of ComU, Glasgow, 1885, p. 
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this would mean that it failed of inner harmony — 
in a word, was no universe at all. d’he same con¬ 
clusion may he reached even mure directly if we 
consider w'lll and morality from the side not of (he 
(H)iiterit of their ideal, hut of the temj»oral foim 
under w'liicli (hey appear. Of all the eIenien('-< of 
our experience, time .seems to have the slenderest 
hold upon reality. The very thought of it involves 
eotitradic(ion. It is to he, hut is not yet; it is, and 
it is no longer; it has nev(*r been, and yet there is a 
past. If, therefore, as can easily he shown, all will 
depends just on the opj)osition between the ‘ now ’ 
and the ‘ not yi't,' (here seems no means of re.sciiing 
it from the unreality that infests this relation. 

It 18 not 8uri)ri.siiig that consequences tiuis uricoinproniiHingly 
dodiit-ed from idealist principles should have called forth ener¬ 
getic protest. Not only did they run counter to ordinary opin¬ 
ion as to the supremacy of morality ; they seemed to threaten 
tfie \ery spriiigs of action. If all wo call good and had is l»ut a 
}>as.smg shadow on the scieen of time of a reality in itself timo- 
le.sH and self-contained, human enterprise and effort seem to he 
doomed to fatuity. All a.spiratiou after the freedom to {»lan 
and to achieve is faced by L(ie sphinx-like calm of a unnerse 
already at peace vvitli itself and secure against all innovation. 
The signal for the revolt against these apparent deductions was 
given hy W'. .James’s IJ’o'/ to Ueherc, which for the brilliance 
and irresponsibility of its attack lias no precise parallel in 
modern philosophy, except it be Jacobi’s celebrated protest in 
favour of the heart against the deadening weight ot Kantian 
formalism. It was followed by a wave of wide-spread reaction 
against the whole ideal of philo.HOpliy, w'hieli, under the names 
of lluinariism, I’ersonal Idealism, ('ragmatism ), is as vet 
far from exhausted. What is common to all who adopt these 
names is the attempt to restore Mesh and blood to the ghu.stly 
make-believes whicJi the older Idealism was supiiosed to have 
left to do duty for human purjMises, and the insistence to that 
end upon mov ement and process as const ituting the life of things, 
the openness of the universe to all kinds of untried interpreta¬ 
tions, the hospitality it offers to all forms of creative enterprise. 

It is not likely that so vigorous a movement springs wholly 
from atiihigmtv of words. Yet it is dear that no agreement 
i.s possible until the ambiguities which attach to such central 
ideas as ‘ appearance,' ‘ process,’ ‘ purpose,’ are removed. With 
•egard to tlie first, the <listmotion lietvvcen appearance and illu- 
MUM IS, of course, vital. Because a thing is not real in the full 
lense of the word, it does not follow th.at it is an illusion. In 
illusion we take something t-o lie what it is not; an appearance 
is that which cannot be taken simply as it is. It is an illusion 
to take the sun’s rising for an actual movement of tfie sun over 
the earth’s brim ; the rising itself is, on the other hand, an 
appearance which, l>efore it can he taken for realilv, has to he 
supplemented by other facts which in explaining transmute it. 
Without itself representing the whole truth, one concept may 
be nearer to it, i.d. include more of the facts and stand for a 
more harmonious combination of them, than another. From 
this it follows that to deny ultimate truth is compatilile with 
recognizing a high coefficient of relative validity. This is the 
logical ocpiivalent of the metaphysical doctrine sometimes known 
as that of degrees of reality, which might he better called degrees 
of relativity. It may he summed up in the propositions : every¬ 
thing which exists at all must have attained some measure of 
internal unity ; short of itself being the whole, this unity, just 
for that reason, must at some point show itself to rellexion to 
he incomplete and break down in contradielion ; this point is 
more remote according to the degree of indusiveness and har¬ 
mony which it represents ; but ultimate failure does not affect 
relative validity, nor do«‘s it prove that the whole could be what 
it is without the relatively invalid part. 

Keturning, with this tli.stinction in mind, to the case 
of willed action, it is true that will re.stw on the 
distinction of an actual and an ideal, a now and a 
not yet, and muHt partake of the unrest of that 
relation. So far as it does .so, it falls short of the 
highest reality. On the other haiul, will repni.sents 
a high degree of concreteness and internal stalulity. 

In it, as we saw, the elemenis of the inner life find 
their unity. It face.s and breaks down the opposi¬ 
tion between the self and not-self, uniting it.self 
\vith the external world in the works and in.stitu- 
tionswe call civilization, and in the long run yield¬ 
ing place to notiling that does not come forward as 
a deeper form of itself. As will may he .said to be 
tlie reality of blind instinct and desire, so, we have 
seen, morality is the reality of the will. In morality 
will comes to its own, and is at one with itself. 
Hut it does 80 in a world which, being in the form 
of time, has no other reward for the faithful than 
the ofiening up of a further vista which dwarf® 
present achievement and dooms one to a renewal 
of the conflict at a higher level. This doe.s not 
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prove that morality in an illusion, or that it rosts 
upon a make-believe. It merely proves tliat it is 
not the hij^hest form of experience. Above it stands 
relij,Mon, itself born of the contradictions in wliicli 
morality ends, and seeking to heal them with the 
conviction that the asj)ect the world presents to the 
good will is not the final and only reality. Yet we 
niiist again add that, though transformed, morality 
is not suppressed. It does not simply fade out of 
religious consciousness. It survives in religion as 
it survives in fine art, giving substance and signifi¬ 
cance to what otherwise would be a vague and 
meaningless mysticism, and, so far as it is the im¬ 
mediate basis of the form of consciousness that seems 
to be the most real of our experiences, itself par¬ 
taking of that reality. 

With this account there seems no reason why 
idealists of all tyt>es should not so far agree. Even 
pragmatic or ‘ personal idealism ’ might be willing 
to accept it as another way of putting its own con¬ 
tention that the real is that which serves a jmrpose. 
It enables us to understand how any j)articular 
form of human experience may be unsatisfactory 
without therefore being valueless, and how one 
may be of more value than another. On the other 
hand, we can understand how it may still seem 
to fjiil to render intelligible the relation of the 
whole system of relative reality, or, if it be pre¬ 
ferred, relative (jxperienoe, to the ab.solute reality 
or the absolute experience*. It is here that tlui 
pragmatist sees his opportunity to press the 
question, ‘ Why hamper ourselves with an ab¬ 
solute at all, which serves only to stultify our 
previous results : Is the relative and the finite a 
necessary element in the absolute and the infinite? 
Then into the latter itself creeps an irreconcilable 
contradiction, a seed of unreality into tin; heart of 
our all-real. Is it, on the otlier hand, unnecessary ? 
Then is the real altogether real, the whole together 
complete without it; movement and purjiose are, 
after all, illusion.’ 

There is, we believe, no other way of meeting 
this difliculty than by insisting on a clearer state¬ 
ment of what is meant by process and creation. 
If it is an error to represent reality in terms of 
fixed entities, like the popular conception of the 
IMatonic ideas, it is surely no less an error to re- 
pre.sent it as mere change, thougli that be the 
change of a conscious will and intelligence. What 
gives value to life in general, and to the life of 
mind and will in particular, is not that it initiates 
change and novelty, but that in the change it 
maintains or furtliers a system of organic relations, 
participation in which is the condition of its own 
self-maintenance. This means that there are 
differences of reality in purposes themselves, accord¬ 
ing as they embody more or less of the unity of the 
whole of which they are parts. But to recognize 
tliis is to recognize that all time-process gets its 
value from relation to a whole or ideal which can¬ 
not in any intelligible sense be said to be itself a 
mere series of events in time. Cf. art. Eternity. 

In asking pragmatists to admit this, we are, 
in fact, merely asking them to realize more fully 
the meaning of their own contention for the 
abandonment of the fSpinozistic notion of reality 
as substance, in favour of that of subject. This, 
which is the true Copernicaii revolution in philo¬ 
sophy, must carry with it a far more thorough 
attempt than is yet common, to substitute the idea 
of mind or spirit and its manifestations for the 
idea of things and their attributes. Thinkers of 
both camps may reasonably be asked to apply 
more courageously the notion of self-conscious life 
as governeu by the idea not of process but of 
progress—of thought and will alike as finding their 
reality not in mere movement but in more fully 
organized, and thus more deeply established, forms 


of self-expression. So regarded, th« truest con¬ 
ception ot the Infinite may well be that of an 
ideal which represents in its eunipleleness wliat 
the finite seeks to be—what it ineuniph^tely already 
is. As an ideal it is more than any of the finites 
or any aggregate of them, yet it depends upon the 
expression of itself by the finites in so far as actual 
reality is itself an eleiiHUit in that completeness. 

If it is an error in principle to conceive of the 
absolute; reality as an ‘already’ actual, it is no less 
an error to conceive of the actual moment of time 
as possessing any value apart from the degree in 
winch it ex[)resses the ab.solute reality, and so par¬ 
takes of eternity. Whetiier this involves a further 
advance—a return, it may be, from the notion of 
sulijee t to an enriched notion of substance—is a 
question on which other articles may be expected 
to throw further light. In any case, etliical philo¬ 
sophy has notiiing to lose hut everything to gain by 
allying itself with the most thoroughgoing criticism 
of its ideals in the liglit of a sane monism. 

See also artt. Ethics and Morality. 
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ETHICS (Rudimentary).—The procedure 
adopted in the present article is as follows. (1) A 
broad characterization is attempted of the lowe 
culture, as a concrete phase of life carrying with ii 
a specihc type of ethics. (2) Tlie main determin 
ants of this phase of life are briefly analyzed, witl 
the object of showing how physical causes, on tin 
one hand, and spiritual motives, on the other, com 
bine to sway tiie course of human life ; the spiiere 
of moral ev'olution being identified with that of tin 
spiritual activities in question. ( 3 ) The particula 
determinations to wliicli these moralizing forces 
give rise are rapidly surveyed, and some of the 
salient features of savage conduct at its most in¬ 
telligent are exliibited as the result of ethical or 
quasi-ethical sanctions. 

I. The general type of conduct prevailing in 

rudimentary society.—It has been assumed that 
the lower culture is sufficiently homogeneous to 
lend itself to what might almost be described as 
the method of the composite piiotograph. Thougl 
it is by no means so clear that the higher culture 
admits of similar treatment, it is convenient here 
to li'oire it as likewise a single phase, for the 
simple puriiose of bringing out the essential 
features of rudimentary society by way of a con¬ 
trast with developed society. It is necessary to 
conceive of two phases of society (they are in no 
sense ‘ ages ’), whieli may be severally distinguished 
as the synnomic and the simtelic. As the etymo¬ 
logy of these terms iinidies, in the one [diase 
customs form the bond of society ; in the otlier, 
ends or ideals. The one is a reign of habit, the 
other a reign of reflexion. The one results from 
a subconscious, the other from a eonseious, selec¬ 
tion of ethical standards. 

At once the most striking and the most signifi 
cant of the characteristics of the synnomic life of 
savages is that it is public, in the sense that it 
admits of little or no privacy. Gregariousness, it 
has been said, is not association. A contiguity 
witli others which is too close and constant hinders 
that development of personality and independent 
character upon which syntelic society depends. 
In synnomic society the normal individual has no 
chance of withdrawing into himself. Hence he 
does not rellect; he imitates. Now, when every 
one imitates every one else, it might seem that a 
vicious circle must be formed, and society must 
come to a standstill so far as any real progress 
goes. As a matter of fact this is not the case. 
For the most part, however, the successful read¬ 
justments are of the subconscious order, Tarde’s 
explanation of them as due to a ‘ cross-fertilization 
of imitations’ may l>e cited, if only to illustrate 
how ubscure and fiard to describe the process is. 
The nearest analogy, perhaps, which civilization 
provides is the progress, such as it is, that takes 
place in fashions of dress. In thus generalizing 
with regard to a total phase of society, one must 
not, of course, be taken to ignore the fact that, 
however far back human evolution is traced—and 
in a sense it is not very far—the germs of all our 
higher mental processes are to be discerned. De¬ 
liberate policy is not entirely unknown amongst 
the ruder savages. Thus Spencer-Gillen* (p. Ilf.) 
are quite ready to admit that ‘ the Australian 
native is bound hand and foot by custom.’ Never¬ 
theless, they argue that powerful individuals are 
not untruly credited by the native traditions with 
having brought about fundamental alterations in 
the marriage system, the mode of initiation, and 
so on : 

‘If one or two of the most pKDwerful men settled upon the 
advisability of introducin^f some chanj^e, even an important 
one, it would be quite possible for this to be ajfreed upon and 
carried out.' 

Or, again, at a somewhat higher level of savage 
society, we come upon the conscious and far- 


.sighted innovator in such a man as Chaka, the 
famous head-chief of the Zulus. Yet these sporadic 
manifestations of na.scent inilividuality hardly mili¬ 
tate against tlie broad principle that the savage is 
a blind conservative content to play a part in life 
which his ancestors have composed for him before¬ 
hand. 

What are the ethical implications of this fact? 
Lack of personal initiative, of the capacity lor 
private judgment, is equivalent to a want of moral 
freedom. The moral sanction of savagery is ex¬ 
ternal, not internal. This must not he misunder¬ 
stood. All experiences are in a certain sense 
internal ; hut tiiey may be regarded as relatively 
external so long as they consist in perceptions 
rather than in conceptions. The conduct of savages 
is best understood in the light of what is known as 
‘ the psychology of the crowd ’ ; though what is 
true of the civilized crowd as a temporary gatlier- 
ing merely all’ords a general analogy to what holds 
of the savage coiiiiminity, which is a permanent 
and organic association. In a typical crowd the 
public opinion exercised by the individual members 
on each other and, reactively, on them.selves is not 
proj>erly their own, since it does not proceed Irom 
a critical or intelligent self. A judgment of sense, 
not of reflexion, directs the flow of natural aj>pro- 
hation or resentment. Each man looks outwards, 
taking his cue from his neiglihours in tlieir mass, 
or at most from tlie slightly more self-determined 
ringleader; for, given any amount of sheep- 
tliiough-tlie-gapishness, as Lloyd Morgan calls it, 
there will always be one sheep at the iiead of the 
|•e->t. He does not look inwards to principle. He 
has no standard, in the form of a conception or free 
idea, that he can transfer at will from the present 
situation to another. Thus his conduct is merely 
the expression of a mohhishly caused and received 
inlpre'^sion. His morality, such as it is, is a custo¬ 
mary morality, custom being defined as the aggre¬ 
gate of the forces of social suggestion at work at 
any time in a given society. 

On this primary law certain corollaries depend. 
Thus (a) it follows, from the sheer want amongst 
savagesof the power of maintaining communications 
at a distance, that the condition ot social and moral 
solidarity at the synnomic stage of society is the 
capacity to he physically in touch with each other 
—to keep together in a crowd. Westeiiuarck is 
quite riglit in making local contiguity the all- 
important bond of primitix'O life, even such a tie 
as that of kinship being secondary thereto [MI ii. 
198 f.). This may he termed tlie principle of 
symbiosis. (6) It follows that, since witliin a 
given society there is always a jilurality of circles, 
not necessarily concentric, witliin wliich .symbiosis 
takes place in varying degree, the true centre and 
radiating point oi moral influence will always he 
that particular circle within which the closest and 
most permanent aynihiosis occurs. This circle of 
most efl'ective symbiosis may he termed t\\e> social 
%cus. It will ne for one type of community the 
aniily, for another the kin-group, for another the 
dllage, whilst more exceptionally and for par¬ 
ticular classes it will be the men’s liouse, the secret 
lociety, the military regiment, or what not. Even 
f it he not always easy to answer the Question, it 
s at least worth asking in every case. Where, for 
liese savage folk, is the nearest equivalent to our 
home ’ ? For not only does charity begin at home, 
when society is at the synnomic stage, hut it may 
almost be said to end there, (c) It follows that, 
‘.orresponding with tliis social symbiosis, there is 
ikewise what L6vy-Bruhl is justified in calling a 
nental symbiosis in regard to all that concerns the 
ntellectual and ethical life [Les Fonctions menialts 
ians Its socUtis inftriturts^ 94 ). Or, as Durkheim- 
Mauss put it (*De quelques Formes primitives de 
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classification,’ ASoc vi. [1901-02] 70), the mental 
attitude is fundamentally sociocentric. The actual 
way in which the folk themselves are grouped to- 
getner provides the notion of the way in which all 
che things in tlie universe are grouped together. 
Exactly the same scheme of sympathies and anti¬ 
pathies governs things in general as governs the 
men themselves. Certain animals, certain plants, 
a quarter of the lieavens, certain colours, names, 
and so on, belong to my group and belong together, 
wliereas your gaoup owns another class of things, 
and the associations thus arising con.stitute the 
essential natures of the things themselves. The 
‘confusion of categories,’ w’ith which llobhouse 
(Morals in Evolution^ ii. 9) charges rudimentary 
thought, is merely a confusion of such categories 
as we have since obtained by a slowly-developed 
attention to the intrinsic relations holding between 
things in themselves. The savage does not confuse 
his own categories, but these are almost meaning¬ 
less to us because strictly relative to the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of his particular little society. If he is a 
member of the bear-totem, bear-meat is poison 
(unless taken homompathically), whether bear-meat 
in itself injuriously atlects tlie human stomach in 
itself or not; and so on. Now, whilst this attitude 
of mind severely limits his practical etbciency (foi 
we conquer Nature only by obeying hei), it posi¬ 
tively extends, in a %\ay that only the more re¬ 
ligious amongst civilized men may faintly appreci¬ 
ate, the sjihere of his ethical interests. Ilis whole 
universe being socialized and anthropomorphized, 
it becomes for the savage a battle-ground of q^uasi- 
personal powers that are in league, or, more strictly, 
in literal symbiosis, cither with him and his, or 
with other human beings who are more or less 
against him and his. Consequently, lacking our 
mechanical control over Nature, he has little or 
nothing but his ethics to depend upon—his ways of 
dealing with friend and foe. So far is the savage 
from being unmoral, as some have called Iiim, that 
morality may truly be said to be his all-in-all ; 
though doubtless it is a morality which in general 
and on the whole he does not tliink out, but rather 
lives out, feeling his way by sheer social tact wiili 
his human neighbours, and with that environing 
universe which is for him as but human society 
writ large. 

2 . The determinants of conduct in rudimentary 
society.—The synnomic phase of human .society 
having been generally characterized, it becomes 
neces.sary in tlie next place to designate the general 
factors or determinants that combine to produce it. 
From an ethical point of view the main object must 
be to show how, like every other phase of human 
life, it is hung somewhere between the opposite 
poles of physical necessity and moral freedom. 
One set of determinants may be clas.sed as 'physical, 
in the wide sense which includes the p.sycho- 
physical. They will be dealt with under the two 
broad headings of ‘ Heredity ’ and ‘ Environment.’ 
The other set of determinants may be termed 
'moral. They will be considered under the two 
heads of ‘ Social tradition ’ and ‘ Personal initia¬ 
tive.’ 

(1) Heredity .—the laws of heredity (q.y.) 
apply to man admits of no doubt. The working 
of those laws, on the other hand, is at present only 
dimly understood. Now, it is only too easy to 
suppose that what science cannot for the moment 
grasp is not there at all. For another reason, too, 
Ethics is apt to ignore heredity, namely, because 
to admit that some men are born with a greater 
capacity for morality than others is, from tlie 
normative point of view, unedifying, at any rate 
at first sight. Neverthele.ss, it is important to 
allow fully for the congenital dispositions that form 
the terminus a quo of moral evolution. The effects 


of heredity,^ as it applies to man, are palpably 
manifested in those dillerences of physical type 
which are due to what is vaguely known as race, or 
the race-factor. Even heie science has hitherto 
failed to establish criteria of a satisfactory kind— 
neither shape of head, type of hair, colour, nor any 
other pliysical feature jiroving a sullicient mark of 
descent. The fact remains, however, that certain 
outstanding varieties of physical type have been 
handed on, along more or less traceable lines, from 
the dawn of history, and seem likely to persist so 
long as sexual selection remains what it is amongst 
uncivilized and civilized peoples alike. Less palp- 
al)ly, but no less certainly, tliere is a steady 
eliniination in process within any given human 
society in favour of those physical types that are 
relatively immune as regards certain recurrent 
forms of ilisease. For tlie student of Ethics, how¬ 
ever, the interest lies chiefly in the mental rather 
than ill the phy.sical effects attributable to heredity. 
But a satistactoiy crit(priori of these is even harder 
to find. The modcn; view of instinct (the term 
AvInch best sums up the inheritable j>art of mind) 
trc'ats it, not as a determinate mechanism, but 
rather as a di.spo.^ition to which a certain measure 
of ]>laKticity <;sseiitially belongs. Thus Hobhouse 
(i. IH) notes that ‘instinct thioughout the animal 
worhl is found to vary greatly in individuals, to be 
quite fallible, often imperfect and ca[)able from an 
<;arly stage of employing elementary reasoning in 
its service.’ Again, McOougall, in his Necia/ Fsy- 
choloyy, seems to admit that instinct, owing to its 
intrinsic plasticity, pas.ses over into intelligence 
without observable transition. Nevertheless, he 
makes the following reservation. Every instinct 
on its physical side, he maintains, consists of three 
])arts—an atl'erent, a central, and an etlerent or 
motor. Correspondingly, on its psychical side, 
cognitive, allective, and conative activities are 
manifcsterl in the same order. The plasticity be¬ 
longing to the instinct, however, shows itself mainly 
at the two ends of the process. To the central 
part, on the contrary, and hence corresponding 
with the airective manife.station.s, he believes a re¬ 
latively high degree of constancy to attach. His 
criterion of instinct, therefore, is the presence of 
some specific emotion. But if this criterion be 
adopted—an<i at present no better one seems to be 
forthcoming—we reach a position which, from the 
ethical point of view, i.s almost paradoxical. On 
tlie one hand, our emot ions become closely associ¬ 
ated with the hereditable and predetermined side 
of our nature. Yet, on the other hand, emotion is 
a root-factor in morality, so mui^li so that Wester- 
marck’s vast collection of facds (in MJ) is held by 
him to show that the moral judgments of mankind 
have a source that is primarily and essentially 
emotional. Is, then, the moral man born, rather 
than made by education ? And is morality largely 
a matter of race? If indeed it be so—and science 
as science must seek the truth, whetlier it seem at 
first sight edifying or not—the fact must be faced. 
If it be, as McJ)ougall suggests, the function of in¬ 
telligence simply to refine on a pre-existing fund of 
sound natural tendencies, by providing these with 
objects on the one hand and modes or realization 
on the other, whereby they are to be most fully 
satisfied, then how to breed sound natures becomes 
the all-absorbing interest of ethical .science. The 
crux of heredity must be faced and solved, instead 
of blindly trusting to education to turn moral sows’ 

ears into silk pur.ses. 

It remains to add that the popular view which 
ascribes a greater innate susceptibility to emotion 
to savages as compared with civilized men is in all 
probability false. The tests devised by experi¬ 
mental jisychology, so far as they carry us, tend to 
show that savages are emotionally more sluggish 
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and obtuse (of. the experiments on white and on 
i)laek women [F. A. l\eIlor, Expnrinu'ntdlSocioUxi/i/y 
London, 1901, p. 77]). 'I'he soiiree of the fallacy lies 
in the prominence{j:ivcri toemotional manifestations 
by the eorulit ions of the social life of savji*>:<.‘s. It is 
the law of life in the crowd, and, analoj^ninsly, of 
synnomic society, that emotthns are inteiisilied 
whilst ideas are nentrali/ed ; the r(‘ason being that 
the emotions are transfoired by imitation of the 
movements that accompany and assist their outward 
expression, whereas ideas are not transferred under 
condit ions prejudicial to ridlexion. As lAvy-Bruhl 
(p. 42(3) [Kits it, we should speak not so much of the 
collectivi* id(‘as of a savage group as of (;<>llective 
mental states of an extreme emotional intensity, 
wherein nlea is as yet not dill’ereiitiated from the 
movements and acts that embody it. Nevertheless, 
the civilized man is notdeticient in emotion because 
his higher training enables him to keep cool. He 
cannot do w ithout the physical basis, say, of courage, 
any more than the savage can, but, on tin; cont rary, 
ni^eds it all the more because an intelligent apfilica- 
tion of his impulsive tendency to the needs of the 
situation calls for a repression of those mere detona¬ 
tions of the nerves wdiich are the by-products rather 
than the springs of intense activity. 

(2) Environment, --'riie term ‘ environment’ {q.v.) 
must be taken to cover all those intlueru'es, proceed¬ 
ing from the circumstances wdierein human experi¬ 
ence takes place, which appear to control the cour.se 
of that experience rather than, conversely, to be 
themselves controlled thereby. The line between 
these opposite controls cannot be drawn exactly. 
Thus the mother’s body constitutes an ante natal 
environment which the child itself does not in any 
way control ; yet the mother up to a certain point 
can do so. Or, again, geograjihical conditions, the 
distribution of land and water, climate, and so on, 
might seem at (irst sight beyond human sway alto- 

f ether ; yet such a w'ork as that of Marsh, The 
Vorldas modified by Human Action {Lom\imy 1874), 
makes it plain that intelligently, and more often 
unintelligently, man can atlect his physical environ¬ 
ment for better, or, still more easily, for worse. 
Once more, food-supply, as dependent on the local 
faunaand flora, does notabsolutelycondition human 
life, inasmuch as this reacts selectively upon it, so 
that the whole terrestrial globe is made to respond 
to the requirements of the civilized breakfast- 
table. Lastly, w'hat may be termed the dis¬ 
tribution-factor — covering both the pressure 
excited on one area of population by another, 
with the resultant wars, emigrations, and so forth, 
and the pressure exerted within the same area of 
poiiulation by the various parts, whence arises 
such a phenomenon as the rush to the towns— 
constitutes an objective condition with an influ¬ 
ence of its owm. Yet, on the other hand, distribu¬ 
tion of population, and its ultimate causes, namely, 
rate of fertility, mobility due to facility of com¬ 
munications, and the like, are within limits subject 
in their turn to human policy, not to say politics. 
In short, what is known as force of circumstances 
must be treated as a determinant of human conduct, 
even whilst the asj)iration to rise above circum¬ 
stances, that is, to make them rather than allow 
them to make us, may legitimately figure amongst 
the highest of our ethical motives. 

Thus, there is considerable scope for the new 
department of scsimce which its founder, Ratzel, 
names ‘ Anthro[)o-geography,’ and for the kindred 
branch of study termed by Durkheim and his 
school ‘Social Morphology.’ There is at present 
a danger, however, lest this typo of physical 
explanation l)e overdone. Man may be, as Katz(d 
says, ‘a piece of the earth,’ but he is not merely 
that, by any means. Indeed, it may be expected 
that it 18 especially at the stage of savagery, w hen 


man is far more dependent on his immediate en¬ 
vironment, that the application of these methoda 
is likely to prove fruitful. Thus, Mauss in a study 
of the environing conditions of Eskimo life (‘ Essai 
sur les variations sai.sonni6re8 des soci^t^s Eskimos,’ 
ASoc ix. [1904-05] 39 f.) shows it to be to no small 
extent a ‘function’of the physical factors of climate, 
food-supply, and distribution of population taken 
together. On the other hand, when civilization is 
similarly treated, as in the case of the ‘economic 
materialism ’ of Marx, there is a manifest failure 
to take account of ‘imponderables,’ or, in other 
words, of ideas and ideals. Even in regard to 
savagery, however, it must not be forgotten that 
man, as knowm to anthropology and pre historic 
arclueology, is always more or less the ‘ lord of 
creation,’ the master of his environment; so much 
so, that even during the great Ice Age in Europe, 
when the environment on which they depended 
proved too much for so many animal species, man, 
thanks to the use of fire and other mechanical 
devices, managed to hold his ground and to culti¬ 
vate a high type of fine art into the bargain. In¬ 
deed, man’s very mastery over the non-human 
environment, as contrasted with his wcakne.ss in 
coping with the human environment, namely with 
rate and distribution of pojuilation, is perhaps the 
main source of his need for an eHective Ethics. 
Even at the stage of savagery, and conspicuously 
under civilization, a leading problem of human life 
is how to keep pace ethically w'ith the changes in the 
social economy (hat are due to material progress. 

(3) Social tradUion .—At this point it becomes 
necessary to pass to the consideration of another set 
of determinants, which are not })hysical, as are 
heredityand environment, but moral. Social tradi¬ 
tion, of course, may readily be represcntetl as a sort 
of environment or atmosphere whereby the indi¬ 
vidual is surrounded and conditioned ab extra. Rut 
it is safer to attend chiefly to the p.sychical elements, 
sentiments, ideas, and so on, witn which this en¬ 
vironment or atmosphere is, so to sneak, charged. 
Another w'ay of putting the same thing is to say 
that the influence exerUid on a man by social tradi¬ 
tion makes itself felt within him in a way quite 
difl'erent from that in which environment or even 
heredity makes itself felt. Social tradition makes 
itself felt within a man essentially, that is, most 
characteristically, as a sanction. A .sanction may 
be defined as a judgment of validity or invalidity 
to which some degree of constrainingaw^e is attached 
[sanctio in Roman law is that clause in a legislative 
enactment wdiich invokes a curse on the otiender). 
Arising as it does in a more or less spontaneous and 
unenforced imitation, the influence of social tradi¬ 
tion soon ripens into a sense of ‘ ought,’ representing 
the will of society, or, at any rate, of some power 
greater and wiser and older and more lasting than 
oneself. Such is the fact, however one may try to 
explain it. Social Psychology, which is mere science 
content with a limited type of explanation, unlike 
Metaphysics, which seeks the ultimate explanation, 
wouhl account for the fact by postulating, as the 
complement to our imitative tendency, a tendency 
to stimulate and assist imitation in others, and 
especially in the young. Thus, whilst the chick 
imitates the hen, as we say, ‘ instinctively,’so like¬ 
wise does the hen no less instinctively encourage 
the chick to imitate. In this tendency to encourage 
imitation w e may discern various subordinate types 
of activity, notably three, namely the tendencies 
to impress, to nunisli, and to persuade. Correspond¬ 
ingly, the influences emboaied in social tradition 
may be reduced, in the interests of a broad and 
drastic treatment of the subject, to three—religion, 
law, and education. These are the three main 
types of sanctions. 

(a) Religion.—The function of religion, regarded 
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as a sanction, is to inculcate the Good by inve.stiiifj 
it with iin})ressiveness. Tlie reli^^ioiisly iinj)ressive 
is known as the sacred. Tlie evujlution of the idea 
of the sacred consists especially in the gradual 
ditlercnt iation of what is both sacred and good from 
what is or amx'ars to be sacrerl, ))ub is, nevertheless, 
at bottom bad. Amongst savages, the notion of 
tnbri (a l^olynesian term roughly equivalent to the 
Latin snrrr, wlience our word ‘ sacred ’) extend.s to 
all sorts of tilings—human beings, animals, plants, 
material olijects, ghosts, ceremonies, stones, words, 
places, and times—w hich have the common quality 
of being mystically dangerous, or, as Codrington 
uts it, ‘not to be lightly approached’ {The 
fcla7iesians, p. 188). The jiositive reason in the 
background is that they are mana (another Loly- 
ni'sian term, embodying, like tnhu, a wude-spread 
savage notion), i.e. mystically powerful. Now, to 
be dangerous, because poweiful, in a mystic {i.c. 
mysterious or supernatural) way, is a quality that 
may at tach to bad things as W'cll as to good. Hence 
religion, which is concerned with tlie mystically 
good, has at first much in common with magic, 
wliicli only in the long run is cut otV from religion 
to bci ome a synonym for all ‘ traflicking wdth the 
devil,’ i.e. for all use of mystically inqiressive means 
to efl’cct bad and anti-social ends, brom the psyclio- 
logical point of view, sacredness corresponds with 
the sense of awe, as excited by the display of super¬ 
natural [lower. Awe is a complex emotion, wliich 
McDoiigall {op. rit. p. 1.81, cf. 805) plausibly re.solves 
into a ti'inity of primary emotions, namely, a fear 
which drives awoiy, a curiosity which attr.acts, and 
a aubmissiveness wdiich disarms resistance. Aw'e, 
therefore, may vary, according as one or oth(*r in¬ 
gredient prevails, from an abject and grovelling 
terror to an admiring respect tempered with 
Humility. Correspondingly, in certain as})ectH the 
religion of savages, and even of more Jidvanced 
peo[)les, may he a religion of almost pure fear. At 
its most typical, however, it is in all stages of its 
develo[)ment so closely associated with the 8o(dal 
tradition that embodies the vital aims of each and 
all that itsajipeal is sym])athetic rather than mina¬ 
tory and [)urely coercive. Social traditbm at \b.e 
synnomic' stage of society, namely und(‘r conditions 
of symbiosis, when mutual imitation of tlie out¬ 
ward expression of emotion hel[)s to intensify men’s 
feelings, is capable of exedting aw'e in several ways 
at once ; and, so long as the congregational forms 
of religion are kcjit up, t he same ]>henoinena will 
recur under civilization. Thus, tirstly, it is mysteri¬ 
ous, abounding in strange prescriptions, the very 
oddity and uselessness of wdiicli invest tlie sound 
remainder with tlie majesty of twilight. Secondly, 
it is ancient, its origin being lost in the dreadful 
yet glorious jiast, and calling upon the myth¬ 
making faculty to consecrate it by stories about 
supernatural Creators, first j)arents, culture-heroes, 
totemic ancestors, and so forth. Thirdly, it is 
aUvays more or les.s secret, its rc[)ositories and 
editors being a ruling and relatively cdu(‘.ated 
class, wdiich rarely if ever feels awe towanls pre¬ 
cisely the same objects as do the less enlightened, 
the w'omen, the young, and, in a word, the un¬ 
initiated, but is nevertheless in normal conditions 
subject to a similar but more refined aw'e as it con¬ 
fronts some more ultimate secret. In these ways, 
then, and in others, religion consecrates the Good 
so far as it is embodied in the rule of life imparted 
by each generation to the next, and by rendering 
it impressive helps the rising generation to imitate 
and assimilate it. 

[b] Law .—The function of law, as a sanction, is 
to punish transgressions against the Good as em- 
boaied in the social tradition. Its remote origin 
may be whatBagehot {Physics and Politics, London, 
1873) calls the persecuting tendency, which visits 


with the common di.sj)leasure all dvpai tnrcs from 
the strict imitation of the prevailing lashion. Tlie 
same autlior, however, in rideiring to the ‘wild 
spasms of wild justice’ to which the lower savagery 
is liable, implies that some sen.se of a social Good 
to be maintained rurrs through these outbreaks of 
pas.sion at first sight almost pur[»o^eless and auto¬ 
matic. Indeed, w hen j)ublic vengeance is exacted 
by the folk as a whole from the traitor, or, again, 
from the breaker of taha or the person wdio [(ractisea 
black magic, the mere fact that all assist at the in¬ 
fliction of the simlence must make it an exiiression 
of the social will, to which meaning and purpose are 
felt to attach. It may not be so obvious at first 
sight how private vengeance incorporates and en¬ 
forces the social tradition. Let it be noted, however, 
in the first place, that tlie juristic maxim ap))lies 
here, ‘ What the .sovereign permits he commands’ ; 
which is to say that in a society lacking a central¬ 
ized authority the social wall must perforce manilest 
itself in isolated repressions of crime carried out by 
self-constitute<i judges. In the second jilace, private 
law in savage society is the affair not of individuals 
but of kin-groups ; and the communal resjionsibility 
acknow ledged by the member of a clan is a social¬ 
izing force of f he first inqiortance. 

So much, then, for the purely legal sanction, 
whicli with the evolution of society be(;omes the 
nglit arm, and almost the incarnation, of tin* State, 
the legislative, judi(dal, and executive function.s of 
whi(‘h are mainly concerned with tlie framing, 
ajiplying, or enforcing of its punitive enactments. 
At an earlier stage, how'ever. State, Church, and 
Soci<‘ty are almost one. For instance, rudimenf.ary 
law is largely conciuiied wif h the violator of tabu, 
w ho is typically the criminal at (hi.s .stage, whilst, 
conversely, rudimentary religion su[)plieslaw with 
dreadful forms of [irocedure—ordeals, oaths, and 
so on ; with special punishments, such as costly 
exi)iatory oirerings ; and—most effective sanction¬ 
ary influence of all—with the notion of super¬ 
natural [)owers at the back of the lawq such as a 
Divine legislator, supreme author of all precedents. 

(c) Edneatiuv .—Under this last head map 
summed up all those hoimdier and gentlei forces 
ot [)ersuaMoe wdiich without show of coercion, 
yet none the lens eliectively leaA tne individual 
member of society to submit to its traditional 
injunctions. Education is not merely a matter of 
training children, but ])roceeds throughout a man’s 
life so long as he is capable of being luodilied by 
fresh ex})eriences. Thus, even amongst savages it 
is not uncommon to lind that initiation, which is 
at least as mucli an educational as a religious 
institution, is not com[>]eted at the puberty rites, 
hub carried on far into manliood in a series of 
fuller initiation.H opening up ever wddcT horizons 
of social duty. Education, among.st savages and 
civilized men alike, is di.stingui.shahle only up to a 
certain jioint from religion and law, being never on 
the one hand wholly corilined to secular .subjects, 
or on the other able wholly to dispense wdth 
)unitive machinery. It must not he forgotten, 
lowever, that under this head must he included 
influences so kindly and intimate that the indi- 
vidtial is hardly aware that they are the potters 
and he the clay. Language itself is the greatest 
of educators ; and yet it is the primary source of 
self-consciousness and self-realization. Uncon¬ 
scious i)a.sses into conscious education, as language 
generates literature, even savages having tlieir 
literature of folk-tales, proverbs, songs, and so 
forth. In early society, however, education comes 
more by way of outer sense than of inward 
thought, and synnomic life is a perpetual pageant 
of dances and shows ; whereas civilization is 
essentially the attribute of a reading [uiblic.. If a 
single differentia be sought to mark oil civilization 
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from savagery, no better one is to be fonnd tlian 
the invention of writing, flerchy human intelli¬ 
gence acquires a new dimension. The pliysical 
symbols largely make possible those mental 
symbols which we know as abstract ideas; and 
these rule our world, hithics itself is often identi¬ 
fied with the theory built unon certain highly 
abstract ideas, too abstract indeed to be generally 
understood, and so to exert much influence on 
society at large. From the historical and com¬ 
parative point of view, however, Jiithics is as wide 
as the theory of the moral influences which, in the 
course of man’s concrete living no less than in that 
of his abstract thinking, point the way to the 
Good. Of these intluences social tradition has now 
been summarily considered in its leading asj)ccts. 
It remains to take note of anotlier inlluence, too 
often overlooked, namely the initiative of the free 
and responsible individual. 

(4) Personal initiative .—When full allowance 
has been made for the influences of a man’s 
heredity, his environment, and his social tradition, 
is there anything left that could j)ossibly inlluen(‘e 
him, or, imleed, that would be there to be influenced? 
Have we accounted for the man completely ? What¬ 
ever the metaphysician may say for or against the 
reality of human freedom, it is necessary at the 
level of science to distinguish the effects of personal 
initiative as in their way unique. Without enter¬ 
ing on the question whether, apart from the indi¬ 
vidual centres of activity, human society is, or is 
not, a soulless thing, we need here concern our¬ 
selves only with the individual activity that is 
manifested in so marked a degree as to af)[)(^ar 
decisively to exert a purposive control over the 
course of events. History is not riierely the history 
of great men, but, on the other hand, the human 
drama conceived as the mere product of a complex of 
impersonal forces w'oiild be like the play of Hamlet 
with its leading character left out. To confine 
our attention to the moral genius, if Socrates, or 
Buddha, or Christ be withdrawn from the reckon¬ 
ing, the source of the truly revolutionary move¬ 
ments usually associated with their names is no¬ 
where to be found. At the same time, the type of 
ex[)lanation which relies on social as contrasted 
with individual forces for its clues can and must 
delimit the province of personal initiative by 
showing what external conditions are able to help 
or hinder its exercise. Thus, tlie levelling influ¬ 
ences of synnomic society prove normally, though 
not invariably, fatal to individuality, as has 
already been said. On the other liand, specializa¬ 
tion of social functions encourages responsibility, 
though it does not necessarily produce it. The 
mere fact that the social system requires imli- 
viduals to be sorted out and educated eacli for his 
special task, gives potential initiative the chance of 
maturing. For example, it is within the relatively 
specialized class of rnedicine-men that the social 
reformer is es[)ecially apt to arise; while in a 
lesser degree the specialization of sex functions and 
consequent limitation of the woman to domestic 
duties permits to the male as such a greater 
opportunity of realizing such originality as may 
be in him. It remains to add that, ethically, the 
selfhood which issues in a high degree of initiative 
involves a self-respect which is not inconsistent 
with self-sacrifice, but, on the contrary, tends to 
unite the two principles as aspects of one and the 
same real Good. Even the self-respect of savages, 
whilst it manifests itself in its lower forms as a 
love of self-decoration, or as boastfulness, or as the 
habit of retaliating on an affront, leads likewise to 
the self-devotion of the warrior and leader, and 
foreshadows the developed individuality which rises 
above individualism to the disinterested realiza¬ 
tion of the idea of Good for its own sake. 


3 . The determinations of conduct in rudiment¬ 
ary society.--'rhat which the determimints of 
conduct discus.setl in the previous section combine 
together to produce may be correspondingly 
termed the determinations. Of such determina¬ 
tions, those that are reckoned hy those concerned 
to make for the Good are usually known as types 
of virtuous conduct, or virtues. A classification 
of virtues so framed as to further the study of 
their historical evolution must he founded on a 
consideration of those relations in w hich the moral 
subject, the individual who seeks the Ciood, is 
involved by tlie conditions of human life through¬ 
out its w'hole development as presented in history. 
What, then, are these permanent relations? If 
we regard the moral subject for the moment as 
standing simply at the centre of a scheme of 
relations which are social in the sense tliat they 
are relations with other human beings, we perceive 
him to be ringed round, as it were, with three 
concentric circles. Firstly, he is the momher of a 
home circle, that ‘social focus’ of which mention 
has already been made. Secondly, he is the 
member or a body politic. Thirdly, he is a 
member of the human race, and, as such, willingly 
or unwillingly brought into toiicli with men 
belonging to some body politic other than his ow n. 
At tliis point w’e miglit seem to have exhausted 
the categories expressive of his moral relations; 
hut, at tlie risk of the appearance of a cross- 
divisivjn, two other categories must be added. 
Fourthly, a man’s moral relations extend inu'ards 
as w'ell as outwards. He has a duty to himself, 
and as a self-conscious being is necessarily com- 
mi(t(‘d to certain types of conduct that are 
j>rimarily self-regarding, though they are never 
exclusively self-regarding, any more tlian his 
conduct tow’ards liis neighbours can ever be ex¬ 
clusively other-regarding, or altruistic. Fifthly 
and lastly, there are certain relations in whicn 
man seems to himself, hy a sentiment which no 
rellexion can wholly gainsay, to be lifted right 
above the opposition between the claims of self 
and of others. These relations, then, appear to 
be with the Good itself, or, in the language of 
religion, wdtli ‘ God.’ 

'Fo this general scheme of man’s moral relations, 
w'hich is objective in the sense that Sociology and 
Psychology alike lend support to it, there corre- 
s[)onds a fivefold division of the virtues as follows : 

(1) the domestic; (2) the political ; (3) the inter¬ 
national ; (4) the personal ; (5) the transcendental. 
Whereas tliis classification a])plies to the moral 
development of man throughout its wdiole course 
as known to history, there is likewise sound rea.son 
as well as convenience to be }»leaded in favour of 
its use in a study confined to rudimentary society. 

At heart, savage and civilized man are w'ell-nigh 
one, despite appearances to the contrary. The 
same foundation, the same raw material of 
emotional tendencies, is there. Civilization, to 
recur to those principles laid down by McDougall 
in his Social Psychology, sliarpens human nature 
at its ends. It gives a man an infinitely better 
hold on the facts of life, thus improving the 
afferent channels of his experience ; and, corre¬ 
spondingly it affords him an infinitely better grasp 
of the means of life, thus improving to a like 
extent his efferent or motor activities. But the 
central part of his nature remains relatively 
unaffected by this gain in vital effectiveness. The 
general orientation of life, the direction of the 
quest for the real Good, does not seem to change 
greatly. The best proof of this is that education, 
that is to say, the mere substitution of one social 
tradition for another, can do wonders for the born 
savage; whilst, again, a whole race may shake 
off the sleep of centuries, as the Japanese have 
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done, and enrol themselves amongat the more 
highly civilized nations. We speak with Plato 
of ‘conversion,’ but the term is inexact; and it 
would be truer to say that human nature, being 
polarized towards virtue, needs merely to be 
relieved of its ignorance of the ways and means 
b^ which virtue is acquired. The problem for 
Lugenics is how to eliminate the unintelligent and 
unplastic rather than the bad at heart—to elimin¬ 
ate them, as noxious insects are eliminated, not 
by killing individuals (for such butchery but 
dej)rave8 those wlio kill), but, more radically and 
yet mercifully, by preventing them from being 
born at all, 

(1) The domestic virtues. —Tylor has said ; ‘The 
basis of society is the family ’ {CE xxi. 711), thus 
endorsing the time-honoured dictum of Aristotle. 
One school of anthropologists, who favour what 
may be termed the ‘horde-theory’ of the origin 
of society, might bo inclined to retort: ‘ First 
find your savage family.’ Their hypotheses, how¬ 
ever, concerning promiscuity, communal marriage, 
or what not, frankly refer to some remote past 
which, if it ever existed, lies at any rate quite 
beyond the range of scientific observation. At 
most they find amongst existing savages a few 
alleged survivals of a social condition when th<‘re 
was no marriage proper. Marriage, in a wide 
sense that extends to certain of the lower animals 
no less than to man, is defined by Westermarck 
{Hist, of Hum. Marrioge^, 1894, p. 537) as ‘ a more 
or less durable connection between male and 
female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation 
till after the birth of the oflspring.’ Marriage 
roper, on the other hand, may be defined with 
ord Avebury {Marriage^ Totemism^ and Religiony 
London, 1911, p. ‘2), as ‘an exclusive relation of 
one or more men to one or more women, based on 
custom, recognized and supported by public opinion, 
and, where law exists, by law.’ Now, it is a 
curious fact that marriage proper occurs amongst 
those savages who in most respects have the most 
rudimentary culture of all, such as the Andaman 
Islanders, Veddas, and Bushmen. Yet with 
societies of a slightly higher grade, notably such 
as have totemism in one or another form, it is 
often the case that the family is sornewdiat over 
shadowed by the kin-group (‘clan’ under mother 
right, ‘ gens’ under father-right). In other words, 
whereas the bond between husband and wife is 
relatively feeble, inasmuch as they belong to 
difl'erent kin-groups, mother and children or father 
and children are in intimate communion with each 
other as members of a kin-group which includes 
persons wdiose relationship in the actual matter of 
olood is distant or perhaps non-existent (though 
usually blood-relationship is imputed by means of 
the ligment of a common ancestry). It remains 
true, however, that, whether it be represented by 
the family, or by some quasi-familial institution, 
the kin-group, the communal household, or wdiat 
not, there is always for the savage a ‘ social focus,’ 
a home-circle, where the virtues pertaining to 
social interc ourse are fostered by mutual relations 
of sf)ecial intimac^y. These relations may be here 
briefly considered under three broad heads: {a) 
relations between the sexes, and, in particular, 
between husband and wife ; (6) relations between 
young and old, and, in particular, betw'een parents 
and children ; (c) relations betw'een kinsmen in 
general. See also artt. Family. 

(a) The adult savage woman is normally a wife 
and mother, and it is as such that she is primarily 
related to the community regarded as a nioral 
w hole. Thus her economic duties follow directly 
upon her conjugal and parental obligations. Her 
function is that of directly propagating and nurtur¬ 
ing the race, whilst the function of the male is pro¬ 


tective, that is to say, is indirectly race-preserving. 

If happiness consist in the exercise of unimpeded 
function, both sexes should be happy in the normal 
savage community, where there are no unmatecl 
females free or anxious to have a hand in the work 
of the men. Physically woman’s is perhaps the 
harder lot. Child-bearing, indeed, is not so great 
a strain upon the daughter of nature as is the need 
of continually suckling her child until it is well 
into its second year. It is a great gain for her 
when life becomes relatively sedentary. For 
amongst hunting peoples not only must she carry 
her infant, but she is also bound to be carrier in 
general, tliat the men may be at liberty to use 
their w-eapons. AVhen it is added that the sexual 
life begins early, namely as soon as puberty is 
reached, or occasionally before, it will not seem 
surprising that the savage female tends to age 
more rapidly than the male. The male, however, 
is far more liable to be cut off whilst still in his 
prime. 

Passing on to note t’ e influence of social tradi¬ 
tion, w'c c<>ni<‘ at once to the institution which more 
than any nflier determines the relative status of 
male and female, and in particular of husband and 
wife, for better C)r worse. This is the custom of 
exogamy, or marrying outside the kin - group, 
thougii usually inside the wider circle of the tribe. 
A few' of the lowest peoples, mostly miserable 
remnants whose endogamy or marrying-in may be 
a result of degeneration, are without tliis practice, 
but it is typical of rudimentary society as a whole. 
What exogamy means for the man and w oman who 
marry is that one or other must exchange the home- 
circle for another. Now, the morality of savages 
being narrow rather than lacking in intensity, the 
consequence is that to break with intimates and 
dwell among strangers involves a sojourn in a 
moral wilderness for whichever of the two parties 
is the outsider. Thus, when mother-right takes 
the form of the w'oman remaining amongst her 
kin and the man playing the part of a visitor 
liable to corv^es^ there can be no doubt that the 
w'oman’s is the happier lot. Indeed, all the forms 
of mother-right, the technical differentia of which 
is merely that the mother, not the father, hands 
on the family name, appear normally to involve 
greater consideration for the mother, it Steinmetz’s 
{Entwicklung der Strafe) statistical method is to 
be trusted. As long as her kin-group formally 
ow'ns her and her children, the husband has to fear 
their vengeance if he abuses his rights as consort. 
It remains only to add in this context tliat the 
origin of exogamy is quite obscure. There may 
be, as Westermarck thinks, a race - nreserving 
instinct against in-breeding behind all. As it 
meets us in history, however, exogamy is a full- 
fledged institution at once legal and religious as 
regards its sanctions. See series of artt. under 
Markiace. 

Another world-wudo element in the social tradi¬ 
tion of savages that bears strongly, and on the 
whole very hardly, on the moral status of the 
woman and the wdfe, is the magico-religious notion 
concerning the sacredness of women and especially 
of woman^s blood. Hence the long and weakening 
confinements at puberty and during pregnancy and 
child-birth. Hence the avoidance, on the part of 
the male, of what a woman has touched, lest the 
contagion of efleminacy be handed on. Hence, too, 
probably in no small part the very forms of the 
marriage ceremony, designed to neutralize the 
mystic evils likely to ensue from contact with one 
w'ho is a woman and a stranger to boot. In the 
other scale weigh .several clear advantages. 
Woman’s dependence on male protection in com¬ 
bination with her sacro-sanctity tends to render 
her an object of what eventually ripens into 
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chivalry. Tims, anion^xst the Australians she i 
the ambassador between warrin;^ tril)es, who'- 
ver}' body is able to <*ement a union of soul 
between them ; or, a^niin, many sava^^es, notal)l> 
such as are warriors, indul^^e in a strain of romantic 
love, the product of a kind of awe superveniiif^ <cr 
a basis of passion. Ai^ain, sexual piiiity develoj).'- 
into a virtue, of far-reaching^ intluence on the 
character, out of various tabus on sexual inter 
course, observed by the liunter, tlie warrior, tl) 
medicine-man, and so forth. Indeed, exce.ssiv. 
sexuality, to^mther vutli its perversions, is not a 
vice of tlu^ lower sava<;es, despite apjct'arances t( 
the contrary (cf. art. Chastity), but rather an 
attribute o^ advanced societies, especially those 
that are poly<;ainous, or, a^^ain, those in Avhich 
marriaite is deferred for many years past puberty. 
The so-called orgies of savaj^es, or, aitaiii, the wife- 
lendin^s, and so on, have normally a ceremonial 
character, underlying which there is the notion 
of sexual intercourse as a means of my.stic com- 
iniinion. On the other hand, what he considei? 
to he sexual impurity is loathed ami ahominatc<I 
hy the savage, as when it takes the form of in(‘(‘st, 
that is, any violation of the exogamons rule that 
is not countenanced hy some mystic reijuiiement 
of even more primary importMiice (as, r.y., o(‘ca- 
sionally in Australia). Incest regularly excit(‘s 
a ‘wild spasm of wild justice,’ and spells d(‘.'ith 
for the guilty parties. (.)n the otluT hand, adul¬ 
tery is, so to sj)eak, a civil alVair, an otrence 
against propfuty, being a cause of divorce for 
the most part under mother-right, though umh'r 
father-riglit it often entails severier penalties 
on the erring wdfe and her lover (the settlenumt 
of the question in any ciuse resting less with the 
individuals concerned than with their respective 
kins). 

Finally, as regards personal initiative, it i.s in 
her mystic character rather than as wife and 
mother that woman occasionally hecomes a leader 
of society, the old woman esj)e(dally, with her 
witch-like qualities intensified by her appearance, 
exerting a sway over the popular imagination 
that may be fur good or for evil. Meanwhile, the 
female sex as a sex is not witliout its share of 
innuence in jmblic all'airs : partly because it is 
consolidated through having initiatory and other 
sacred and secret rites and attiibntes of its own, 
e.g. a sex totem in parts of Australia, and may 
thus come to dominate a whole province of social 
activity, as the Iroquois women <lid, thanks to 
their agriimltiiral lore ; partly because they possess 
and know bow to wield wliat Mill has termed ‘the 
shrewish sanction’; and jiartly because the desire 
to shine in the eyes of the women is a male 
weakness, responsible for much lieail-hunting and 
similar manifestations incidental to the pursuit of 
knightly glory. 

(b) The relations of men and women have been 
dw’elt on at length, because the woman’s half of 
society will scarcely receive further mention here. 
As regards the ri'lations between old and young, 
and those between parents and children, the former 
must he considered first, because iiriniitive society 
is normally divided into fairly dennite age-grades, 
and its customs tend to relate to these in their 
wholesale capacity. Thus, religion prescribes food- 
tabus and other restrictions upon the young as a 
class, and incidentally teaches them to control their 
appetites. Or, most conspicuous case of all, the 
young are subjected as a class to initiation, and 
their moral education is administered hy the society 
as a whole in a form that is made impressive hy 
solem* rites associated with the infliction of con¬ 
siderable pain. Parental education, on the other 
hand, tends amongst savages to be yiild. They 
spare the rod, doubtless chiefly because of natural 


aU'ection, but in some cases, as notably amongst 
the Indians of N. Amciica, on the jiniiciph? that 
a future warrior should brook a blow troiii no one. 
'I'lie niotber ttuuls to look alter her daughter until 
the latter mariies, and to im])art to her the duties 
and lore of women. The son, on the other band, 
is often taken away from the mother and sisters 
some time Ix'fore })ii)»erty, and made to join the 
conijiany of males who timd to live more or less 
segregated from the females in elub-houses and so 
forth. Kdiieation, as im])arte<l hy either parent 
in the case of both girls and hoys, is a mixture of 
teehnical and moral instruction, reminding us of 
the Persian system as reported hy Herodotus (i. 
131)), ‘ to ride a horse, to shoot with a bow, and to 
tell tlie truth’; though it would seem that the 
deepest moral h'ssons are acquired in the course of 
])ublic ceremonies smdi as the tribal initiation or 
the rites of the kin-group or of the secret society. 
’Fhe elders as a whole disj)lay the fullest concern 
in the rearing of tlu^ rising generation, and the 
dramatic character of the ceremonies embodies tlie 
intention to improve the youth in so paljiable a 
form that these can hardly fail to catch the spirit 
of the oflort made on their behalf, whilst they are 
likewise induced to embody that moral juirpose 
in their lives l)y sheer faith in the eflicacy of the 
ritual wherein it is enshrined. 

So far the relations between old and young have 
been e()iisidered from one side only. We ]»rohal)ly 
have to go hack to instinct for an ex]»lanation of 
the fact that the solicitude of parents and elders 
for their youthful cliargias i.s perhaps reciprocated 
fUily in a relatively feeble and limited degree. 
'I’oo much, however, must not be made of the 
spoiadic occurrence of senicide. This, exactly like 
its converse, infanticide, is normally the direct 
lesiilt of very straitened circumstances, wlien a 
isele.ss mouth or a drag on the mobility of the 
;roup is a handicap in the struggle for existence 
too heavy to be borne. The typical savage regards 
:iis elders, alive or dead, as the embodiments of a 
wisdom and pow'er wdth something supernormal 
l)out it, and ancestor-w orship (q.v.), a special type 
f cult which emerges from funeral rites which 
iniversally show aw(i and respect rather than mere 
‘ear of the dead, and <\specially of one’s own dead, 
s hut the consummation of a natural sentiment 
which a.ssociates the imitation of their (dders l)y 
h(i young with the sort of love that <levelops into 
dial ]»iety and gratitude. It lias been true of man, 
since the times of t he Ice Age, that the grave itself 
;annot make an end of family afl'ection. 

(c) With the subject of the relations between 
<insmen in general we almost insensibly pass to 
hat of the relations constituting the body politic 
as a w'hole. Kin-ly feeling is kindly feeling in the 
making. As has already been said, however, the 
levelopment of kin sentiment is normally re- 
tricted, under the conditions of society in which 
he kin-group is paramount even as against the 
amily, in a w'ay that to tlie civilized mind seems 
xtraordinary, artificial, and unnatural. The child 
(clongs either to his mother’s or to his father’s kin, 
and as sindi participates in a moral system of rights 
and duties from which one or other parent is cut 
IT hy tabus as by a wall of brass, nay, from which 
le has as an outsider far more to lose than to gain, 

,s, a.g., in case of a conflict between groups, when 
•arent and child may find themselves actually 
anged against each other. On the other hand, 

<o far as it extends, the consciousness of kin is a 
noral factor of the first importance, involving as 
t does the principle of corjiorate responsibility 
manifested in blood-revenge and the kindred 
'evelopnients of private law ; whilst in a religious 
/ay it implicates the sense of a mystic brother- 
lood, as is seen notably in totemic ritual, and in 
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what is probably its lineal successor, the ritual 
of the secret society. When, liowever, the indi¬ 
vidual does not live among his kin, as, when 
he inherits his kin from the mother but lives 
amongst his father’s people, there is a conflict 
between the principles of kinship and of symbiosis, 
the tendency of which is to enci in some modifica¬ 
tion of the system of kinship that allows locality 
and brotherly love to go together. Kinship of the 
one-sided sort is normal in those conditions of the 
social life in which the separate groups are wander¬ 
ing, or at any rate scattered. When the {groups 
can settle down side by side, as especially in the 
agricultural village, the family on the one hand 
as the home circle, and the village on the other 
as the wider circle of group-mates, come each into 
their own, whether exogamy and kin-organization 
be retained or dropped. Such generalizations, 
however, arc purely provisional, as the problems 
connected with the evolution of the socnal organiza¬ 
tion of savages are some of the most perplexing 
that confront the anthropologist. 

(2) The. political virtues .—Whilst the scope of 
political virtue, in the sense of the moral bond 
that unites those who are by reason of local con¬ 
tiguity in constant touch with each other, is 
narrow, because the area of symbiosis is neces¬ 
sarily a restricted one, its emotional quality on tlie 
other hand is normally considerable, nay, such as 
the civilized community, which keeps in touch over 
a vast area by means of ideas, can only envy in 
vain. What corresponds with the savage to the 
sentiment and idea of the body politic is something 
in which he ‘ lives and moves and has his being,’ 
sensibly and not merely syrnVmlically. The savage 
individual is lost in the crowd, by being absorbed 
heart and soul in its life and movement. Heredity, 
of (course, produces the coward and loafer as oc¬ 
casional variations ; but the con<litions of a hard 
life give the pervert and parasite a short shrift. 
That the savage will normally answer to a call of 
duty in its steamer forms, as, for instance, when 
public danger irn[)ends, could be illustrated exten¬ 
sively from amongst tlie lower savages, though in 
their case the body politic is less often the tribe as 
a whole than some one of its constituent groups. 
Nowhere, however, is this more manifest than at 
that higher level of savagery at which the ‘king’ 
(an cla-stic term) appears, living personification as he 
tends to be of State and Church in one. Patriot¬ 
ism at this point becomes almost identical with 
loyalty ; and this is absolute. The Fijian criminal 
stands unbound to be killed, ‘for whatever the 
king says must be done ’ ; and the native of 
Dahomey exclaims in a similar strain, ‘My head 
belongs to the king ; if he wishes to take it, I am 
reariy to give it up.’ The king himself, mean¬ 
while, is inclined to nlay the autocrat in propor¬ 
tion as he is endowed with personal initiative for 
better or for worse. In most cases, however, he is 
himself tied hand and foot by the custom that he 
is there to enforce—witness Wallace’s amusing 
tale of how the KAja of Umbok took the census 
{Malay Archipelagoy London, 1869, L ch. 12). 

Again, the kindlier side of political duty as 
manifested in friendliness and good-fellowship is 
well to the fore amongst unsi)oilt savages, their 
dances, games, festivals, and perpetual gatherings 
being possible solely on that condition. And not 
only are they in general friendly amongst them¬ 
selves, but they are likewise polite, doubtless in 
virtue of their predilection for forms and cere¬ 
monies. There is, however, a sui^reme disturber 
of these amicable and considerate relations, namely 
inequality of property ; on which, more than or 
any other condition, is based inequality of socia 
degree, a class system. Amongst the lower 
savages there is wont to reign what is sometimes 
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not unfairly described as a primitive form of com¬ 
munism or socialism. Thus, the rules abiut the 
distribution of the spoils of the chase are based on 
the principle of a fair share for all, almost regard¬ 
less of the special claims of the actual slayer ol tlie 
animals, whose meed is rather honour; and the 
distribution is even State-regulated in the sense 
that what custom decrees the elders enjoin and, 
if necessary, enforce. Such a practice of sharing 
the produce, as distinguished from the means of 
production, weapons, and so on, which tend to be 
owned individually, would seem, however, in most 
cases to be rigidly confined to the actual symbiotic 
group of food-mates. Outside this nari'ow circle 
there is room for generosity and hoajiitality, which 
in their international aspect will again be glanced 
at presently. It is to be noticed that with this 
socialistic free-handedness there goes, not indeed a 
want of industry (for the loafer is soon weeded out), 
but a want of the capacity to save as against a 
rainy day ; so that an alternation of feasts and 
fasts is the general rule amongst the lower savages. 
As there is not much scope for generosity, so neither 
is there fur honesty, within the symbiotic circle, 
both being virtues incidental to a more or less 
imlividualistic regime. Thus, stealing within the 
home-circle is no crime ; though in the wider circle 
of the tribe it may produce complications between 
groups; whilst contrariwise, as practised against 
those who are outside that circle, namely strangers 
and enemies, it is rather a virtue, at any rate 
amongst peojilcs of a predatory tyj>e. And what 
is true of honesty holds in the mam of veracity : 
intimates and comrades do not deceive each other ; 
but in regard to outsiders, to lie is to be diplo¬ 
matic. With the e(‘onomic- develojiment of primi¬ 
tive society, however, and the giowth of classes 
of unequal wealth, things are somewhat changed. 
Yet the old communistic spirit, assisted by the 
profuseness that accompanies improvidence, and 
by the love of the display of power, tends to sur¬ 
vive in the obligation to keep more or less open 
house, and to be ready with gifts, which is laid 
upon chief and leading man. Indeed, the savage 
‘ king’s ’ duty of feeding his people is often so inter¬ 
preted that, if the crops fail, his want of mystic 
control over the powers of Nature is set down either 
to inefficiency or to sheer ill-will—with the result 
that he is put out of the way. 

Finally, the institution of slavery, which is un¬ 
known at the level of the lower savagery, intro¬ 
duces a class of persons without legal rights, 
who may indeed be war-captives, or a subject-race 
domiiiate<l by invaders, but may likewise be 
broken men and pawns of the same flesh and blood 
as their owners. It would seem that, on the whoh\ 
the slave receives a larger share of the milk of 
human kindness at the hands of a savage overlord 
than he wouhl if exploited in the interests of a 
developed industrialism ; but life, when it is not 
that of the nearest and dearest, is cheap amongst 
savages, and the constant association of a slave¬ 
owning system with bloody rites involving human 
sacrifice tells its own tale. Moreover, wherever a 
slave-trade is established, the attendant horrors 
are bound to have a demoralizing effect, Africa 
being the standing instance of a continent rotted 
to the core by sucb an institution (for the develop¬ 
ment of which civilization, however, is most to 
blame). Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that slavery, though morally an abomination, is 
possibly one of the mainsprings of human evolu¬ 
tion. ‘Here,’ says Tylor, ‘is one of the great 
trains of causation in the history of the human 
race. War brings on slavery, slavery promotes 
agriculture, agriculture of all things favours and 
establishes settled institutions and peace’ {CJi 
xxii. 70). 
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(3) The international virtues ,—The subject of 
slavery paves the way fur a consideration of a topic 
which for the student of Kudinuuitary Ktln(;s must 
necessarily prove somewliat nieaj^re. 5ava«;e moral¬ 
ity, it has all along been maintained, is primarily 
an affair of the home-ciicle. Within this, amity of 
a high emotional quality ; and without it, enmity 
fierce and uncomfiromising—such is the general 
rule. But the actual area of symbiosis is ringed 
round with an intermediate circle. Mates, neigh¬ 
bours, and straiigiMs are, socially and morally, as 
heart, rind, and husk in some hard-shelled but 
palatable fruit. We have already glanced at tlie 
inter-gi'utile relations, as they might be termed, 
which savagery resjiects, not wdthout a great decal 
of internecine struggle tempered by a tendency to 
settle disunites by comprorniso and mutual arrange¬ 
ment. But inter-gentile relations pass into inter¬ 
tribal (or, as we have, with a view to human 
evolution as a whole, ventured to name them, 
inter-national) almost without a perceptible break, 
'fhus, notably in Australia, the kin-groups and 
local groups are loosely combined in tribes, and 
these again in wdder combinations known to ethno¬ 
logists as ‘ nations.’ Here it seems quite impossible 
to draw a line betw’cen the customs and formalities 
governing the intercourse of the smaller groups— 
the sending of messengers and ambassadors, the 
regulated combat, the lending or exchange of 
trade-articles and of sacred objects, ceremonies, 
and songs, the mutual understanding as to 
marriag<*, inter-sexual prohibitions and privileges, 
and so forth — and those that extend so much 
further afield that a native can, it apt>ears, travel 
almost from one end of Australia to another with¬ 
out being treated as a complete stranger. Possibly, 
too, the stranger as sucli tends here, as among 
other savages, to be sacred, hosj)itality having thus 
a religious sanction, since the fear of the stranger’s 
curse, as Westermarck has shown {MI i. 578 11), 
proves a not inetfective substitute for the stimulus 
of generosity. In Australia, then, where both race 
ana culture are largely uniform, a certain measure 
of sympathy establishes it.self, despite the diffi¬ 
culties set up by a natural suspicion of unknown 
men (as exemplified by the ‘silent trade’) or by 
the want of a common tongue (necessitating such 
a device as gesture-language). 

It is not till a fuller control over the forces of 
Nature enables population to grow relatively dense 
that the struggle for room begins in a given area 
of characterization, and the predatory spirit is let 
loose. War has evolved like everything else, and 
the art of killing one’s neighbour efficiently was 
not acoiiired all at once. In protected areas a mild 
^pe or savage flourishes to whom war is unknown. 
Thus the Todas of the Nilgiris have literally no 
man-killing weapons at all. On the other hand, 
the fighting oualities would appear to go closely 
with the breea, and to be the result of a struggle 
for existence waged primarily within the kind, 
though a fauna that includes dangerous, man- 
slaying animals (such as are not to be found on the 
Australian continent) must be an intensifying con¬ 
dition. The accompaniments of primitive warfare 
are mainly what have given savagery its evil name, 
constituting precisely that aspect of the life of rudi¬ 
mentary society which is turned, not without good 
cause, towards the so-called pioneers of civiliza¬ 
tion ; but, as regards themselves, war is often a 
transitory condition, though there are some defi¬ 
nitely predatory peoples—/^ulus, Masai, Apaches, 
and so forth. The characteristic quality of the 
savage brave is fierceness, an emotional rather than 
a calm and reasoned form of valour. As .such, it 
sustains itself, partly by war-dances before the 
event, but partly also by wanton cruelty both during 
battle and afterwards m the torturing of prisoners, 


as amongst the American Indians, who thereby 
not merely satislied tlieir owm feelings, but sought 
at the same time to ‘ blood the young wdielps,’to 
wit, the future warriors of the tribe. Again, one 
form of cannibalism {q.v.) is directly associated 
with warfare. This revolting practice may consist 
in sheer ‘ anankophagy,’ as usually amongst the 
lower savages, or in an ‘ endo-cannibalism,’ or cere¬ 
monial eating of blood-relations to keep the sj>irit 
in the family, or for some similar reason, which is 
not without high moral value ; but a warrior tiibe 
will eat its enemies sim[)ly, as it were, to glut its 
rage. Tliere can, moreover, be little doubt that 
the institution amounts to an asset in tlie struggle 
for existence, as the cannibalism insi)ires terror 
amongst the neighbouring peoples ; so tliat a 
cannibal tribe, as, e.g., the Niam-Niam of the 
Bahr al-Ghazal, may rank amongst the most 
vigorous and ellective people of a given region. On 
the other hand, such a practice as the head-hunting 
of the Dayaks of Borneo or the Nag5s of Assam is 
to be regardeil rather as a by-product of war, a sort 
of collector’s mania that has su{)ervened on a legiti¬ 
mate love of warlike troj)hies. For the rest, the 
moral effects of war on the group and the indi¬ 
vidual alike make scarcely if at all less markedly 
for good than they do for evil. Collectively, men 
are knit together by a common purpose that de¬ 
mands from them at once all that Bagehot’s phrase 
‘ the preliminary virtues’ covers, namely, courage, 
loyalty, obedience, and a devotion maintained to 
the point of death. For the individual, again, war 
is a s(‘ho()l of self-respect; and, though the sw^agger 
and boasting of the savage brave has its humorous 
side, his mastery over that lower self wdiich bids 
him shun danger and live soft is reflected in a 
strength of character to which there is added, on 
the intellectual and ideal side, a s(*nse of lionour 
and of duty. This sentiment has probably counted 
for more in the history of the race than even the 
religious sense of tabu, inasmuch as ‘ Do’ is more 
fruitful than ‘Do not,’ and defiance of a danger 
that is known more rational than the avoidance of 
a danger that is unknown and taken to be a danger 
for that very reason. 

(4) The personal virtues .—Something has just 
been said in regard to the self-respect of the savage 
warritir, of w hom the North American brave will 
serve as a type. On the whole, however, it must 
be declared that it is precisely in its reference to 
self, which is almost to say in its reflective aspect, 
that savage morality is especially weak. The 
moral subject looks outwarcls, not inwards, and 
reads his duty in the movements of his fellows, 
not in the movements of his own heart. He has 
his selfish inclinations, wdiich have to be suppre.ssed 
by social drill and education ; but he is inca})able 
oi that misbegotten creation of civilized philosophy, 
a reasoned .sellishne.ss. Yet, conversely, he has but 
little of that moral individuality which enables a 
man to stand out for the right even against the 
opinions of his circle. He sees as one of the crowd, 
and at most applies Ids crowd-consciousness to him¬ 
self as to one w lio is viewed from without. He can 
see himself cutting a fine or a humble figure, and 
is moved accordingly to try that it shall be the 
one rather than the other. But there his notion 
of self tends to stop. One might say that his most 
internal of moral sanctions is pride of appearance. 
His tendency to self-adornment, one that unfortun¬ 
ately does not always carry with it the virtue of 
)ersonal cleanliness, illustrates this type of self- 
eeling on its lower side. Again, a desire to culti¬ 
vate an honourable idleness, and to abstain from 
.such work as n)ay lower his dignity, is directly due 
to pride of self ; indeed, the main reason why the 
civilized man fails to establish satisfactory relations 
with the savage is that he forgets, or is incapable 
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of appreciating, the fact that the savage is a 
‘gentleman’ in all the mixed connotation of that 
term. On its higher side, the prid (3 of the savage 
gives hini an intense sense of Ins rights, and especi¬ 
ally of his right to a goinl name ; so that he must 
not brook an insult either to lujuself or to those 
who are intimately liis. Further, the curious 
power that man alone of animals has of putting an 
end to his own life is the occasion amongst some 
savages of exalting suicide [q.v.) to a place amongst 
the virtues, to die with dignity being, as it ^vere, 
the projection of (lie desire to live therewith. 

It must not be supposed, liowever, tliat self- 
res])(‘ct is entirely responsible for the many-sided 
virtue of a self-regarding tyjie which goes by tlie 
general name of self-control. One of the most 
important spheres of the influence of tabu is tin; 
domain of sensual ajijictite. Thus, in sexual 
matters, together with the coyness that is but a 
means of attracting a mate, there goes a shyness, 
the natural accom})animent of a vitally critical act, 
which gradually ripens under the sway of tabu into 
genuine modesty and delicacy of feeling (cf. art. 
Chastity). Similarly, eating and drinking, no less 
than sexual intercourse, are normally surrounded, 
in virtue of their very importance in the vital 
economy, with a network of ceremonial presiuij)- 
tions that reinforce the sense of crisis, and turn 
a mere opportunity of carnal enjoyment into a 
solemn rite. Tliere is ])lcnty of stiong lustiness in 
the background, hovever, which the emotional 
type of savage experience is well calculated to 
foster ; so that, though pent up by religion witliin 
strict limits, it discharges itself along lawful 
channels, in the shape of orgies and carnivals, with 
the force of a torrent. Nay, religion may directly 
minister to the stimulat ion of passions that seem 
for tlie time-being to set all self-control at naught, 
as, e.g.y when the use of drugs and intoxicants is 
encouraged as a means of obtaining inspiration, or 
wlicn the gambler is led to stake his all on his own 
luck conceived more or h'ss clearly as a super¬ 
natural power in him and behind him. 

In conclusion, it must he jiointed out that by 
means of this same conception of a grac^e that is in 
him, yet somehow above him, religion aflords the 
inner life of the savage a great support for re¬ 
flective self-d(;velopment, the ‘personal totem,’ 
spirit-helper, and similar beliefs being, as it were, 
the man 8 own aspiration towards welfare in 
its more spiritual asjiects seen in an enlarging 
mirror. 

(5) The transcendental virtues .—It is a common 
mistake to suppose that the savage is capable of 
envisaging a material Good only. His whole 
religion, it is true, may be summed up in the 
formula, half spell and half prayer—‘ Let blessings 
come and evils depart.’ But* the blessings and 
evils alike are judinarily spiritual. Nature and 
matter in the modern sense have at most a very 
restricted sense for the typical savage. His de¬ 
sire is to be in sympathetic relations of a pre¬ 
eminently social type with an environment con¬ 
ceived as an array of quasi-personal or personal 
beings, all mystically })owerful and, as such, able to 
help or to hurt him and his. His universe is thus 
a moral order, and the savage is a savage lust be¬ 
cause he is too ready to cope with physical neces¬ 
sities merely by means of moral control or suasion. 
So much is he already in spirit, if not in eflect, the 
lord of creation that he can imagine no part of 
creation that is purely unmoral and mechanical in 
its mode of operation. For him a strong will, a 
human will augmented by an indefinite plus, can 
directly influence the courses of the stars or the 
currents of the ocean. Thus the Good for him is 
always in some sense God, a power analogous to 
will-power which realizes itseli within man himself 


no less than in the other beings of his environment 
and can be good as friend, evil as enemy, like man 
or any other living being. Such a belhd clothes 
itself in a variety of forms, some of which, e.g. the 
belief in a Supreme Being who makes the tribal 
laws, or, again, the cult of the dead, and in par¬ 
ticular of ancestral heroes, can be seen to make for 
righteousness more clearly than can the animism 
or polydjemonism winch is distracted by the desire 
to servo many and alien masters. 

^Vhereas, liowever, religious beliefs vary in¬ 
finitely amongst savages, their ceremonial customs, 
wliicli are far more closely and directly related to 
their practice, embody much that is common. 
Thus tabu, starting as a ceremonial aversion, 
becomes almost universally moralized as a juirity 
of heart, which is fortified by a custom or cere¬ 
monial purgation that rievelops into the confession 
of sins. Communion, /igain, is, at its lower end, 
little more than the crudest kind of sympathetic 
magic ; neverttieless, at tlie ujpper end of the evolu- 
tion.iry scale, it expresses the lealization of the 
Good perlia[)s better than any idea within the pur¬ 
view of religion or })hilosophy. Once more, sacri¬ 
fice, as a ritual aid, pas.ses insensibly into self- 
sacrifice. h'inally, th(‘ central notion of spiritual 
j'ower or grace lends an orientation to human life 
wliich, timugh since enlarged and purified by con¬ 
tinual reinterpretation, is essentially something 
that ci\ilized men owe to their savage ancestors. 
To extend (he area of human brotherhood by trans¬ 
lating the natural feelings of simple folk, who 
cannot, so to speak, see far beyond the fire-circle 
of their own camp, into ideas that can unify men 
across the length and breadth of the world in a 
mutual understanding—such is the mission of 
civilization. Savagery, however, must be allowed 
to have perceived the Good even in its more tran¬ 
scendental aspects, though it be left to civilization 
to conceive these fully ; and, in the meantime, the 
real Good exists neither for perception nor for con¬ 
ception as Hueh, hut for the whole spiritual and 
moral nature of developing mankind. 

tiiTRRATURB.—The suhject of Rudimentary Kthioa bcin^ in 
certain reapects as \vi<ie as that of Social Arithropolo^fy, it ii 
impossihle to offer the reader a complete hihlio^rraphy here ; he 
must he referred jjenerally to the classical works of Tylor, 
Frazer, Lang-, Hartland, Jevons, etc., not to mention Con¬ 
tinental w'riters. Of works that profess to treat of Kthics in 
particular, H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, London, and 
C. S. Wake, Evolution of Morality^, Ixmdon, 187H, are both 
somewhat out of dale as regards their anthropological data. 
Though the same is to some extent true of Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropoloyie der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1859-1872, the high 
philosophu'. (piality of the treatment makes it still worth con- 
sultuig. E. B. Tylor’s papers in CR xxi. and xxii. (London, 
187:i) are, on the other hand, of almost as much value now as at 
the lime when they were written. Of more recent writings in 
khiglish, E. Westermarck, MI, I.ondon, l!H)(i-()8, and L. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals lU Evolxition, London, llKK'i, are nasily the 
best, though both treatises attempt to cover the w'hole held of 
human morals—with the result Lliat the one is relatisely weak 
on the hmtorv of civilization and the other on the anthropo¬ 
logical side A. Sutherland, The Orujxn and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct, London, 1898, is suggestive, but shows gaps. 
For the social psvcliologv whi('h must form the background 
for all such studies, W,‘ McDou^all, An Introd. to Social 
Psychology, London, 1908, is indi.spensable ; hut, when allowance 


r^erlnto^doser touch with the facts of Anlhropolog}. For 
the influence of religion, and again for the bearing of social 
organization on the moral life of savages, the 11 volumes of 
ASoc, i'aris, 1896-190.8, should be consulted, and especially the 
contributions of E. Durkheim and his eminent collaborators 
M. Mauss and H. Hubert. F. Ratzel is the best authority 
for Anthropo-gcograpliy ; see especially his History of Mankind, 
F.ng. tr., London, 1.S96-98. On the side of law, the various works 
of A H. Post on Comparative Jurisprudence (in Oerman), 
and S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten Entwicklung 
der Strafe, Levden, 1894. are invaluable. W. Wundt's Ethtk, 
Stuttgart, 1886, and Volkerpsychologu, Leipzig, 1904 f., despite 
the fact that their author is among the greatest of ps 3 Xholo- 
gists, do not seem to the present writer to be as sound and well- 
founded on fact as they are IncontesUblv brilliant. As regards 
the bearing of the anthropological study of Ethical on general 
philosophy, the present writer may refer to his own essay, 
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‘Orijfin and Validity in Ethics,’ in Personal Idfatisin, ed. II. much the same K^round tf'e prescMit articie, fn a rather mora 


Sturt, London, 1902, from winch the classincaiioii or v . 
followed in the text is taken over. A short sketch of his, 
Anthropoloffi/ (Home University Library, London, 1912), covers 
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American (H. B. Alexandek), p. 436. 

Australian (Irving Kino), p. 441, 

Babylonian (A. Jehemias), p. 444. 

Buddhist (M. Ane.saki), p. 447. 

Celtic (J. L. Gkrig), P- 455. 

Chinese (T. L. Bui.loek), p. 460. 

Christian (I). Mackenzie), ]). 468. 

Eg’yptian (A. H. Gardiner), p. 475. 

Greek (A. C. Pearson), p. 485. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (American).— 
The autochthones of North and South America 
nresent levels of culture as varied as their habitats. 
Moral elevations and depressions are as recurrent 
as chan^M's in race and environment. It is obviously 
impossihlo to characterize the Potocudo and the 
Quichua, or the Huron and the Pueblo, in one 
breath. Nevertheless, for the purpo.se.sof a concise 
survey of the moral attainment of the Indian 
[)eoi)les, xve may coniine ourselves to three broadly 
distinjjjuished levels. The lowest of the.se is pre¬ 
sented by the j.^reat mass of the S. American tribes 
dwelliii},^ east of the Aiide.s, and by sparser examples 
in the less favoured localities of the N. continent. 
The second level is typically that of the gieat forest 
and plains nations of N. America. Finally, follow¬ 
ing the western mountains, from Alaska to (’liilc, 
there occur a series of culture-centres marked i>v 
proficiencies in the arts—wood-, stone-, and metal¬ 
working, weaving, pottery, agriculture -and com¬ 
plexities in social organization which, in the cul¬ 
minating civilizations of Mexico an<l Peru, warrant 
our tri^ating them as a distinct moral level. 

I. The lowest levels.—Garciia.s>o de la Vh‘ga 
(Royal CooDooUarii's, Fr. ed., Ihiris, 18.30, or Mark¬ 
ham's ed., Lond. 1869-71) has several pas>ages por¬ 
traying the moral state of some of the wild tril)es 
w’itli whom the Incas came in contact, Tlius(vill. 
iii.) the peoples of Huancapampa are described as 
‘ without peace or amity, without lord or ^overninfnt or ci(> ; 
making \\ar never fur dominion, since they know not tlie 
meaiuMR of rule, nor yet for plunder, wince they have no 
possessions, and for the most I'art, quite naked ; their most 
precious booty is the wives and duu^diters of (he conquered; 
the men are captured, if possible, and inhumanly eaten ; as for 
their reli^don, it is as absurd as their manners are fierce.’ 

In another pas.sage (Vll. xvii.) the Ghiiihuana.s 
are given a yet worse cliaiactor : the .spies of the 
Incas rejnirt tliat 

‘thevlead a life worse than the boasts, knowing no divinity, 
no law, MO rulers, without towns or houses ; they make war in 
order to obtain prisoners whose flesh they may eat and wdiose 
blood they may drink, and, not content with this, they eat 
their own dead relatives; they never cover their nudity, and 
have intercourse indifferently with all sorts of women, even 
their sisters, their daughters, their mothers.' 

We recognize in these reports an exaggeration 
natural enough wlien the facts rejiorted ujion are 
seen through liostile eyes; yet the oll'ciH^es are of 
such a nature as to place their }>eipctrators among 
the lowest of mankind—and we have evidence 
enough of the reality of the oH’LMiees. 

The Faumari of Brazil have a ‘Song of the 
Turtle’—wander, always wander, ami wiien I 
get where I want to go, I shall not stop, hut still 
go on’—which, says J. B. Stecre {U.S. Nat. Mus. 
Rep. 1901), reflects their owm mode of life, passed 
in roaming from sand-bar to sand-bar of the 
Brazilian rivers in scaK h of food. Tliis lack of 
orientation in the physical realm has its intellectual 
counterpart, shown, e.g., in the utterly rudimentary 
number-systems of many S. American tribes (cf. 


of the subject to be found at the end of VV'estermarck'.M work 
already cited. K. K. MaREIT. 


MORALITY. 

Hebrew.—See CoN.scrKNCE (Jewish). 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 496. 

Japanese (S. Tachirana), p. 498. 

Jewish.—See Gon.scienck (Jewish). 

Muslim (T. J. DE Boer), p. 501. 

Parsi (F. Lehmann), p. 513. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 516. 

Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 517. 

Teutonic (B. S. Bhillrotts), p. 518. 

Tylor, Prim. Cult.*, London, 1903, ch. vii. ; Conant, 
The Number Concept, 1896, p. ‘22 f.). It is only to 
he exiiected that the moral level will be equally 
low' ; and this we find to be the fact in w ide-spread 
eannihalisin and low sexual standards. 

Nevertheles.s, when Dobrizhofl’er, in the very 
w ords of Garcilas.so, aflirrns that ‘ the wild Ahiiiones 
live like wild beasts,’ w'e should hear in mincf that 
he is .speaking w ith their ignorance of agriculture 
foremost in mind. As a matter of fact, he show's 
them to pos-sesH not only very respectable arts, but 
some very stalwart virtues (see Aecuinit of the 
Abipones, London, 1822, csp. ii. xiii.). To he sure, 
the equestrian tribes of the jiampas have long been 
superior to the tribes of the tropical foriist.s ; but, 
even with the latter, ferocity ami vice are not the 
dominant charactiudstics. 

Mode of approach has much to do witli the 
impression dcnvcil ; it is sij;nilicant that those who 
have known the lower jicoides the most intimately 
timl most in them worthy of regard. J'hus, von 
den Steinen ((inter den Naturvolkern Zentral- 
Prasiliens, Berlin, 1894, p. 59) desci ihes his solitai y 
stay in a village of tlie Bakairi near the heaef- 
waters of the Xingii, in a cha])ter ent itled ‘ Baka'iri- 
Idylle,’ and h(‘ can say of this e[)isode : 

‘After accompanying the two brave fellowH to the landing- 
place, and seeing them disappear at the first bend of the river, 

1 turned back to my new fncMida and noon fi It. 8o much at my 
ease in their midat that I regard thowo id,\llic da>H aa urn 
(pientionahly the happiest that I have ever experienced.' 

He found the Indian.s of this region docile, gay, 
companionable, trustworthy — luothcr-naked, but 
paradisaically iunot'ent of sliaine. It is iiuTedible 
tliat all the <iifl'crence between such a piefure and 
those drawn by eailier and less unprejudiced pens 
can rejiresciit nnu'cly an amelioration due to a 
casual wdiite influence. 

H. 11. Ihichard is vigorous in his praise of the 
Tehuelchcs (Through the Heart of Patagonia^ 
London, 1902, esp. cii. vi.): 

'a kind-hearted, docile, and lazy race . . . invariably courteous,’ 
whose ‘women make e,\<'c]]ent mothers, and the father is 
inordinately proud of liis offspring, t speciallv of his sons.’ ‘ 'The 
morality of the Tehuelchcs is, on the u hole, admirable. Un¬ 
faithfulness in the wife is rare and is not often bitterly revenged.’ 
‘ Polygamy is allowed, hut not much jiractHed.’ 

It will be remembered tliat continence and 
chastity are virtues which 1 lohrizhofl'cr (ii. vii., 
xix.) found especially [iniisewortliy among the 
Abipones (y.v.), contrasting them with the licenti¬ 
ous and degenerate neighbouring tribes; while 
their over-indulgent fondness for their children 
was also noted. 

Prichard likens the Tehuclches to the Eskimos, 
at the other extremity of the Americas: ‘Both 
races are eminently sluggish and peaceable. . . . 
And of both little evil can he said.’ The testimony 
of a recent sojourner among the latter is in point: 

‘In many things we are the superiors of the E.skinio, in a few 
we are his inferiors. ... He has developed individual equality 
farther than we; he is less selfish, more helpful to hia fellow. 
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kinder to hin wife, i^entler to his child, more reticent about the 
faults of his neighbour, than any but the rarest and best of our 
rare. As a j,oiest who could not pay for my keep, as a strani^er 
whose purp(.)He amon^f them no one knew, I h'arnt these thinjrs 
in a winter that, for all its darkness, was one of the pleasantest 
of mj life' (VillijAlmr Stefansson, llarjyer’s Moiithly, vol. 117, 
p. 721). 

Of co\irs(3 not all imonles on tho lower levels 
betray sueli charjicters. AleOee {17 KHEW, pt. i. 
[1898]) is only the latcht ainon^ a lonj^ series of 
observers w ho have found the Seri Indians of 
Tiburon and the jidjactmt mainland ‘ the most 
primitive and the nu)«t bloodthirsty and treacherous 
of the Indians of North iVmerica’ (p. 119). ‘Their 
highest virtue is the shedding of alien blood . . . 
their blackest crime the transmission of their own 
blood into alien (‘linnnels’ (p. 154). In tlu'se traits 
Mc(iee (indsllie sonicesof a character wideli jilaces 
the S(‘ri, in sjiile of physical excellence, very near 
the bottom of t.lic moral scale. Even animal 
gratitude is absent : 

‘The 1S04 p:irty was fortunate in Huccessfully treating'’a sick 
w'ife of Huh-chief Ma^licin, and Huhsc(pientlv Hpent da>H in the 
rancherui, distrilutl imi( shifts to old and youu); in a manner 
unprecedented in tluir expeiKMice . . ., yet, with a Hin).,de 
jtossible exception, tin y 8iu;ceeded in bnnj'injf no more human 
expression to an,\ Sen face or ( > e than curioHit), avidit y tor 
food, studied indifTerence, and shrmuh'd or snarlinj^ di'^;:ust. 
Among themselves they were tairly chei'rful, and (tu* faimlies 
were unohtrusivel} alfectlonate ; \ct the ('hcerfulness wat 
always chilled and often banishc<i by the approach of un alien 
(p. 13‘2). 

2. Typical levels. -The juesence of an obvious 
moral sense, as expressed either in custom or in 
conseiouH retlexion upon moral problems, is t.lie fair 
criterion of tlie ht‘oijiiiings of moral elevation. 
Su(‘h a sense is tlie indnhitahle po>Ke'>sion of the 
great laxly of N. American Indians, with many of 
whom it <i(‘veIops condm;! of the higliest order. 
We are just iliml, too, in regarding the morality of 
the forest and [ihiins tribes of the northern continent 
as the ty[)ical Indian morality ; for we find it 
already inchoate in many of the inbu'ior peoples, 
while it is the foundation for our undmstanding of 
the conc('ptions of the more civilized groups. 

(1) Social organizatloo .—Witli most ohservors 
the first imjin^ssiuii of Indian societies is of tlieir 
lack of organization. ‘They love justice and hate 
violence and robbery, a thing really remarkable in 
men who have neither laws nor magistrates; for 
among them each man is his (4wn master and his 
own protector,’ w'iit<‘s Pbre lliard in lGl‘d of the 
Canadians {Jrsniit Ilr!atio7is\ ed. Thwait(*s, Cleve¬ 
land, 1S9G-19UI, ii. 75). 'I'hat the Indians have no 
law is a (diaracTeristic judgment ; and, under¬ 
standing law' in a constitutional or statubiry sense, 
it is, of course, tin* general truth ; yet it is safe to 
aflirm that no Indian group is so primitive as not 
to possess its body of customs, to he violated only 
on pei il of outlawry. 

As a rule the ostensible autliority is vested in 
the tribal elders, certain of whom have the prestige 
wdiich we denominate chieftainship. Tliis ollicc 
may best be defined by cliaracterization : 

‘The sywlem of authority which prcv.-uls in Indian societies 
is very simple. Kach family ... is ruled over by the father, 
whose authcrity is great. As long as be lives, or at least while 
he is strung and active, his wives, his daughters and their 
husbands, and lus sons, until they marry and thus pass from 
their own fanuly under the rule of a new house father, are 
almost completel) under his sway. . . . Hut the father of each, 
while retaining his authority over his own family, is to some 
extent under the authority—t hat is, under the fear and influence 
—of the peaiman ; and, where several families live in one place, 
he is also under the authority of the lieadman of the settlement. 
The authority of the peaiman . . . depends on the power which 
the man is supposed to exercise over spirits of all kinds, and, as 
all diseases are supposed to be the work of spiriU, over diseosts, 
and . . consc(pientlv over the bodies of his fellows. The 

headman, on the other hand, is generally the most successful 
hunter who, without having any formal authority, yet because 
he organizes the fishing and hunting parses, obtains a certain 
amount of deference from the other men of his village. He 
settles all disputes w ithin the settlement, and in the not disUnt 
days when Indians were in the habitof w aging war . . . he used 

. . to determine on the commencement of hostilities (K. t . 
Im Thurn, Jndiam af Guiana, London, 1883, p. 211 f ). 


Tribal hetulman, w'ar-lcader, ‘ mcdicine-man,’ 
and tlie grouji of fathers or (dders w hich fonns the 
trilial council—tlicse are the authoiitu's of the 
Indian tribe in either continent. They aie not 
always dilierentiated, however. In the (iescnptioii 
just cited the olliee of headman and war-leader is 
one; and it is, of course, the rule that a capable 
war-chief should assume an important role in civil 
afVairs. Yet in the more advanced tiihal organiza¬ 
tions—as among tlie Iroquois, Sioux, Creeks, etc. 
—theie is not only difl'erentiation of military and 
civil cliieftaincies, hut well-marked hi(‘rarchies of 
the latter, eliiefs and sub-chiefs, having at once 
legi.'^lative, executive, and judicial powers. 

'1 he (dvil chieftaincies are usually hereditary, in 
I he maternal line, tliougli the selection is seldom 
ajuirt from merit, which with some ])eoides is 
tijqiaicntly the sole ciiterion. Unquestionably, 
tlie ideal of imuit, fioni the lowest to the highest 
tribes, is the ideal ot social service. Stetdnsson 
{loc. cit. p. 72.") r.) gives an illuminating account of 
a conversation w itli an I'.slvimo chieftain touching 
the nnindalions ol his olliue ; 

‘Olio (l.iv, as Ova\Mak and i sul In our snow blocks with 
hfi 'ks (.» tlio vv nid, (i.'ihmg, I askrd liiiu w ii 3 he vvas not satisfied 
wall the huge pile alreadv stuifd away -more than our family 
ot {went v-t .VM , oiild eat in two 3 eais. lie then told me that 
In* was a <‘hi<*l. And whv, did 1 suppose, was he a chief? Or, 
now that lie was t'hief, did I supiiose he would continue tieing 
a . hief f lie wnre la/.v ’ We had plenty fish for ourselves there 
at Tukiuvakiok, hut who eould tell if the people who had gone 
inland afo r o'liideer might not return any day with empty 
sleds, or possihl) with no sleds—earrv ing their children on 
their liacks liecause the dogs were dead of starvation '' And 
how about the peojili; wt>si of the Alacken/.ic at Shingle Point? 
True, they had caught plent 3 ' fish in summer, hut they cat'ch 
none in winter, and they are not sensible now as they formerly 
Were, but will haul a hig load of fish a long distance to sell to 
the traders at IJerschel Island for a little tea, which tastes good 
but does not keep a man alive. And what of the [leople up the 
Mackenzie? They depend largely on rabbits. Some years there 
are plenty of these, and other years, for some reason, there are 
fewer none. Might we not some day see many sleds coming 
from the southwest along the coast? And ina} not these sleds 
turn out to be ennity because there are no ralihits in the w illows ? 
r)id I suppose that if all these people came we would have too 
much fisn? And why was he a chief, if not for tin* fact that 
people twent} days’ journey away (V)\ild always say when they 
became hungry, “We will g-o toOvayuak, ho will have plenty 
foovl ” ?' 

An instance of a revtd.se order, yet illustrating 
the same general dem.and that the cliieftain he a 
giver, is narrated by von den Steinen (|). 285); 

‘The power of the chiefs was not great. In all tlie larger 
villages there were several f'hiefs, who lived in dillerent houses ; 
our village vvas always repieseiited by only one. “ liepresenta- 
tion ” was the most imiK)rtant duty in time of peace. The 
chief vvas manager of the seedMiien’s stores, and ho ordered the 
hopes' to he baked and the drinks to he prcjiared on all festive 
oi'casions and during visits of strangers. He was simply a 
householder on a larger scale ; hut he dared not be sling\ if he 
wi'-hed to have the esteem of his fellow-villagers, iimch less his 
tribal neightiours. In tins respect the chief of the first Batovy 
village* was kurdpa, ‘ had‘ greedy.’ He allowed only a few 
hrijus to he baked for tlie guests. Greediness was looki'd upon 
as the most offensive (pialit 3 . Hut this inetluxJ of lulmg must 
have been difficult. Antonio told me about a cerUm Joft.o 
(’adote in the village of I’aranutingni, whose turn it was to 
hecxime chief, hut who preferred to emigrate ann vicdo de tr<itar, 
for fear that he would have to entertain people ; so Felipe vvas 
appointed in his stead.’ 

But cliicftairicy among the. Indians is not always 
founded upon bencliccnce. The career of Tchatka, 
chief of the As.siniiioiiis, as narrated by Father de 
Spinet {Life, Letters, and Travels, 1905, vil. x.), is 
that of a medicine man who by means of noison and 
pure eriminaht y made liimseli feared and jiowerful 
among his people. And, in many other instances, 
supernatural i»owcrs—frequently exercised for good 

_have elevated the Indian prophet to a position of 

civil or military primacy (cf. Mooney, ‘4 ho Uhost- 
Dance Religion,’74 pt. ii* [1896]). In the 

cases of the Aztec Emperor and the Peruvian Inca 
it is obvious that civil, military, and sacerdotal 
functions are united in the one officer, who thus, as 
it were, figures tlie whole sovereignty of the nation. 

The power of the chieftain thus rests primarily 
upon some typ>e of personal prestige. Pere Biard 
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sajj-^s of the Algoriquian ‘Sagamores’: ‘The Indians 
follow them through the persuasion of example, or 
of custom, or of ties of kindred and alliance; 
sometimes even through a (•ertain authority of 
novver, no doubt ’ BeL, ed. 'bliwaites, ii. 73). 
in better organized tribes the cliief’s authority is 
grounded in more delinite sanctions, esjiecially 
caste, property, and the religious sanetion of his 
installation (cf. ib. xxvi. 155 f.). 

In every ease, the real source of power lay with 
the tribal council, comprising the men of quality 
and character. The council determined all move¬ 
ments of importance, as matters of war and peace, 
of the hunt, etc. Ability to speak persuasively 
was hence of much moment, and the orator a man 
of iinj)ortance. Police duty fell to the younger 
and niore vigorous warriors,—men of tried and 
.Stirling character,—not only in hunting and war 
j)arties, but also in the camp, and tribal festivals 
(cf. Kastman, Jtuiiayi Boybovd^ New York, 1002, 
pp. 40, 186). Quarrelsomeness and violence within 
the tribe seem to be rare; except when under the 
influence of liquor, the Indians of both continents 
appear to be peaceable in their domestic relations. 

1 his fact early impressed the Jesuit missionaries in 
Canada : 

‘ Ijoaviiig^ out some evil-mmde<l persons, such as one moots 
almost everywhere, they have a gentleness and afTai)ility almost 
Incredible for Savages. They are not easily annoved, and, if 
they have received a wrong from any one, thev often conceal 
the resentment they feel—at least, one finds here very feu who 
make a public display of anger and vengeance Tliev maintain 
themselves in this perfect harmony by frequent visits, hv help 
they give one another in sickness, by feasts, and bv alliances’ 
(Thwaites, x. 213). 

‘They are very much attached to each other, and agree 
admirably. You do not see any di.sputes, quarrels, enmities, or 
reproaches among them. Men leave the arrangement of the 
household to the women, without interfering with them; they 
cut, and decide, and give away as thev please, without making 
the husband angry. I have never seen mv host ask a giddy 
young woman that he had with him what became of the pro¬ 
visions, although they were disappearing very fast. I have 
never heard the women complain because they were not invited 
to the feasts, because the men ate the good pieces, or hec.ause 
they had to work continually—going in search of the wood for 
the fire, making the houses, dressing the skins, and busying 
themselves in other very laborious work. Each one does* her 
own little tasks, gently and peacefully, without any disputes’ 
(vi. 233 fT.). 

Critnes of violence, where they do occur, are 
punished by the injured per.son or family. In the 
more primitive societie.s murder is the oc<^a.sion for 
blood-feud (cf., e.f/., Thwaites, iii. 93 f.). In more 
complexly organized groups it may be atoned for 
or compounded with the relatives of the slain (see 
Expiation and Atonement [American]). Out¬ 
lawry—e'j[)ecially for an ofieiice against a clan.s- 
man—is a normal form of punishment, and is 
sometimes the iirevailing punishment, as among 
the Seri (17 RBEW, pt. i. n. 273). 

In tlie last re,sort it is the .sanction of tiie com¬ 
munity as a whole—at least among tlie tyjiical 
tribe.s—which determines the punishment of the 
offender, as it upholds the power of the chieftain. 
Thus, in his chapter on ‘The Polity of tlie Ilurons 
and their (Jovernment’ (Thwaites, x. 211 If.), P5re 
Br6heuf .state.s ; 

‘ They punish murderers, thieves, traitors, and sorcerers; and, 

In regard to murderers, although they do not pre.serve the 
seventy of their aucehtors toward them, nevertheless the little 
disorder there is among them in this respect makes me conclude 
that their procedure is scarcely leas efficacious than is the 
punishment of death elsewhere ; for the relatives of the deceased 
pursue not only him who has committed the murder, but 
address themselves to the whole village, which must give satis¬ 
faction for it, and furnish, as soon as possible, for this purpose, 
as many as sixty pre.sents. . . . For it is not here as it is iri 
France and elsewhere, where the public and a whole city do not 
generally espouse the quarrel of an individual. Here you can¬ 
not insult any one of them without the whole country resenting 
it, and taking up the quarrel against you, and even against an 
entire village. Hence arise wars ; and it is more than sufficient 
reason for taking arms against some village If it refuse to make 
satisfaction by the presents ordained.’ 

(2) Tbe family and sexual morality. —Broadly 
divided, Indian ramilie8 are of two general types: 


that in which descent is counted in the male line, 
with a relative subordination of the woman’s social 
statii.M, and that in which de.scent is counted 
through the mother, and marriage is only between 
members of clearly marked exogamous clans or 
gentes. In the former case the family autliority 
rests directly with the father; in tlie latter it 
devolves upon the brothers of motliers, or even, in 
a sort of veritable matriarchy, upon the mothers 
themselves (cf. 17 BBFAV^ pt. ii. pp. 269-274), and 
is merged into a group resjionsihility. Tliore are 
numerous degrees of intermediacy between these 
extremes, as amongst the Guiana Indians, whore 
paternal rule is accompanied by maternal descent 
and exogamous marriage (see Irn Tliurn, chs. vii. 
and X.). On the whoh^ the marked exogamous 
clan is characteristic of the more advanced societies, 
with a tendency, in the better type of tribe, to 
en)])hasize the power of the father (as distinguished 
from tliat of the uncles). These units—family and 
elan—are the leal jio.sses.sors of the tribal sover¬ 
eignty, so that in the majority of instances tlie 
tribe may he viewed as a feiferation—based on 
common languagi', customs, and convenience— 
made up of such units. 

But the force of the family as a unit in a larger 
organism i.s a matter of social structure ; the troth 
of husband and wife, on (he oilier hand, is primai ily 
an individual all'air, and it is on this individuality 
of the sex relation that family morality primarily 
depends. 

The Indian con(;eption of chastity represents 
great variations, and is determimal by many con¬ 
siderations. Most of the restrictions which ai)})ear 
grow directly out of the demand for jmrity of 
descent, and hence, as with other race.s, apply 
chietly to the women. Yet there are numerous 
demands for continence on the part of the men, 
even within the marriage relation—as in the puri¬ 
fications jireceding war excursions or during reli¬ 
gious festivals. In S. America the custom is 
w'i<le-s{»read for hmshand and wife to abstain from 
intercourses during the entire jieriod, two or three 
years, in which a child is suckled. Dohrizholler 
recounts the consequences of this practice among 
the Ahipones (II. x.) : 

The mothers suckle their children for three years, during 
which time they ha\e no conjugal intercourse with their 
husbands, who, tired of their long delay, often marry another 
wife. The women, therefore, kill their iinhurn babes through 
fear of repudiation, sometimes getting rid of tliem by violent 
ait.s, without waiting for their birth. Afraid of being widows 
in the lifetime of their husbands, they blush not to become 
more savage tlian tigresses.’ 

This is no doubt a not unusual consequence in 
S. America, where divorce is frequently a inattoi 
of the hii.shand’s whim. 

Certainly the fact that white women captured 
by the Indians of N. America have, as a rule, been 
respected in the matter of their honour is fair 
evidence that the Indians are not as a race 
licentious. And, nortli and south, conjugal fidelity 
appears to be the prevailing condition—temiiered, 
perhaps one should add, by facile divorce. ‘ Kittle 
IS necessary to separate them,’ says Le Jeune 
(Thwaites, v. Ill), ‘unless they have children, for 
then they do not leave each other so easily.’ It is 
worth noting that he adds : ‘ A man who loved his 
(deceased) wife—or a wife who loved her husband 
—and who respects her relatives, will sometimes 
remain three years without remarriage, to show 
his love.’ Testimony to the mutual affection of 
Indian couples is frequent, though, of course, the 
reverse is to he found. Polygamy is found among 
many tribes, hut seldom on any considerable scale, 
plural wives falling to men of wealth or position, 
or, in some cases, resulting from the decimation of 
the male population in war, the survivors cus¬ 
tomarily taking to wife their wives’ sisters. 
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Virj^inity in the iivide is very (iiti'erently esteemed 
in particular tribes. The Huron maidens were in 
bad repute with the Fathers, and among the 
northern tribes—Eskimo and Atha})ascan—the 
virginity of the bride appears to be of far less 
moment than her industrial value—skill in clothes- 
making, house-tending, and the like (see Morice, 
‘ The Great Ddrn^ Race,’ Avihropos, v. [1910] 979 lb ; 
Parkinan, Jesuits in Noi'th America, Boston, 1871, 
pi), xxxiii-xxxv). On the other hand, the standard 
of maidenly morality is often upheld by important 
tribal sanctions. Kastman {Indian Boyhood, jip. 
183-187, The Soul of the Indian, pp. 95-99) descrilies 
the Siouan ‘ Feast of the Virgins,’ at which each 
girl in turn touched a rock-altar, prei)ared for the 
occasion, in token of her purity. 

‘ Any man among ttie spectators might a])]»roa('h and cfiallenge 
any young woman whom he knew to be unworthy ; but if the 
accuser failed to prove his charge, the warriors were acimstomcd 
to punish him severely.’ Furtiiermore, ‘our maKlens were 
ambitious to attend a number of these feasts before marriage, 
and It sometimes hap|>ened that a girl was compelled to give 
one on account of gossip about her conduct.’ See art. Chasiity 
(I ntrod.). 

Prostitution among Indian women, where it 
exists, appears to he largely due to contact with 
degraded whites, although perhaps in some cases 
the frequency of tem))orary and adulterous rela¬ 
tions constitutes an aboriginal equivalent of tlie 
institution. Unnatural vice occurs, particularly 
in S. America, where it roused the abhorrence of 
the Incas to such a degree that conquests were 
undertaken to eradicate it, and the ollenders 
punished bv burning (Garcilasso, vi. x., Xlll. xiii.; 
see also, Westermarck, MI, ch. xliii.). 

The real clue to the Indian conception of sexual 
morality and family purity is to be found in their 
devotion to their children, as vehicles of the tribe’s 
perpetuity. When Pere Lalemant rebuked a 
Montagnais for looseness, telling him he might not 
be sure of his own (diildren, the Indian replied : 
‘You French jicojile love only your own children; 
but we all love all the children of our tribe’ 
(Thwaites, vi. 255). And in the Indian accounts 
of the battle of Wounded Knee, there is nothing 
more atl’ecting, as there is no more stinging accusa¬ 
tion of the whites, than the evidence of their dear 
regard for the children : 

‘ . . . There was a woman witti an infant in her arms who 
was killed as she almost touolied the flag of truce, and the 
women and children, of course, were strewn all along the (urcular 
village until thev were dispatched. Right near the Hag of truce 
a mother v^as shot down with her infant , the child riotknovying 
that its mother was dead was stitl nursing ; and that especially 
was a very sad sight. The women a.s tliey were fleeing with 
their babies were killed together, shot right through, and the 
women who were heavy with child were killed also. ... Of 
course it would have been all right if only the men were killed ; 
we would feel almost grateful for it. But the fact of the kdling 
of the women, and more esjiecially the killing of the young 
boys and girls who are to go to make up the future strength of 
the Indian people, is the saddest ])art of the whole affair, and 
we feel it verv sorelv ’ (‘Narrative of American Horse,’ 
n RHEW,pL \l V. ). 

See artt. Ciiii^nuKN (American), Education 


(American). 

(3) Pro])crty, industry, war .—The Indian con¬ 
ception of jiroperty rights, if not exactly loose, is 
at least elastic. Tlierc is little devclo}»nicnt of the 
sense for possessions in so far as this stands for 
exclusive enjoyment. An ‘ Indian gift, as the 
white man understands it, is a loan; and the 
Indian’s communistic understanding of property, 
as distinguished from the white’s individualism in 
such matters, is doubtless at the root of many 


racial conflicts. , . 4 ^ 

Indian communism perhaps explains the great 
prevalence of the vice of gambling, as, in a better 
intention, it explains their fine hospitality—even 
the unwelcome stranger has a right to food, if he 
be hungry, while the coming of a friend is the 
occasion for a feast. 

' They are very generous among themselves, and even make a 
•how of not loving anything, of not being attached to the riches 


of the earth, so that they may not grieve if they lose them 
Not long ago a dog tore a beautiful beaver robe belonging to 
one of the savages, and he was the first one to lau-h about it 
One of the greatest insults that can be offered lo ibnn i.s ro say" 
“That man likes e\er)thing, he is Htin-\.” If jou n fusothein 
anything, here is their reproach, “Thou lovest that love p m 
much as thou wilt.” They do not open the hand halfw^.^ when 
they give,—I mean among themselves, for they are as ungrate- 
ful as possible toward strangers. You will see them take care 
of their kindred, the children of their friends, widows, orplians, 
and old men, never reproaching them in the least, giving them 
abundantly, sometimes whole moose. This is trul>' the sign of 
a gf»o<l heart and of a generous soul' (Le Jeune's Relation, 1634 
[Thwaites, vi. 237 IT. j). 

‘The native American has been generally despised by his 
white coiHiuerors for his poverty and simplicitv. They forget, 
lierhn)>s, that his religion forbade the accumulation of wealth 
and tfio enjoyment of luxury. To him, as to other single- 
minded men in every age and race, from Diogenes to the 
brothers of Saint Francis, from the Montanists to tlie Shakers, 
the love of possessions ha.s appeared a snare, and the burdens of 
a complex society a source of needless peril and temptation. 
Furthermore, it was the rule of his life to share the fruits of his 
skill and success with his le.ss fortunate brothers. Thus he kept 
his spirit free from tlie clog of pride, cupidity, or envy, and 
carried out, as he believed, the ilivine decree—a matter pro¬ 
foundly important to him’ (liastman, Soul of the Indian, 
p. 9 f). 

’Pliese are [lerhaps liotlj idealistic representations, 
yet they do icpresenb the ideal, if not always the 
attainnicnl, of the Rreat body of the Indian tribes. 
Where, is often the case, we linci the Indians 
denominated thieves, the thievery is usually a 
iiiattci of iiiter-tribal or inter-iacial conllict—in 
the Indian conception, justifiiul plunder. 

‘Indians will occasionally steal small arlicics from one 
another; hut, wlien questioned, they will say they were in want 
of them and i^ould not get them any other way,’ writes de Sinet 
(p. 1073). ‘ When they rob whites, they think they are doing 

right. With them all whiles are mterlop('r«, getting n<‘h from 
the labours of the Indians, and to take a portion of their goods 
18 nothing more than their due long since in arrears.’ 

In the more primitive societies property is 
communal, under tlie control of the (liief—even 
the ^aiiie captured by the unmarried hunters is his 
(see, e.g., Thwaites, iii. 87 ; von den Stcinen, p. 
285 f.). In more advanced groups, especially in the 
Nortli-west, wliere slavery is imjiortant, the sense 
of personal possession becomes iiittmsified. Yet it 
is siv^nilicant that the peculiar Indian institution 
of the ‘ j)otlatch ’—a feast at which the feast-maker 
Rives away all his wealth—finds its characteristic 
development amoiiR these very tribes, remaining, 
as it were, an institutional jirotest aRainst the 
conception of private property [e.g., among the 
’riiiiRit; see S6 RBFAV [1908], jip. 428, 434ff.). 
'Pile custom even [lersists in so advanced a society 
as (he Aztec, in connexion with the worship of 
Napatecutli. The giver of the feast, says Saliagun 
[Iltst. q^n., I’aris, 18S0, l. xx.), dispenses all his 
possessions, saying ; ‘ It matters not tliat I remain 
without resource, jirovided my god be satislied 
with this feast; whether he return to me goods, 
whether he leave me in poverty, let his will lie 
done.’ 

Industrial conditions among the Indians have 
been as difficult for the white mind to comprehend 
as is their conciqition of [iroperiy. 'Plie usual first 
impression is that the women are the sole burden- 
bearers, the men altogether lazy. 

‘ These poor women are real pack-nmles, enduring all hard¬ 
ships,’ writes I’vire Lalemant (Thwaites, iv. ‘ When 

delivered of a child, the> go to the woods two hours later to 
rejdenish the fire of the cabin. In the winter, when they break 
camp, the women drag tlie heaviest loads over the snow ; in 
short, the men seem to have as their share only hunting, war, 
and trading.’ 

Yet the truth implies a very considerable 
modification of the notion that this distribution 
is one-sided. It is normally the Indian woman’s 
duty to prepare the food and to manufacture such 
articles as are needed by the household in its home 
routine—basketry, pottery, clothing, etc. Agri¬ 
culture is viewed as a feature of the food prepara¬ 
tion, and so becomes woman’s work ; although, in 
tribes where it is important, the men usually do a 
fair share of this work. The dangerous occupations, 
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war and hunting, fall to the men, who usually 
manufacture the implements of cliase and weapons 
of war, and often, also, tlieir own clothing ; and 
unon the men also falls that other o(‘cupation 
wnich leads abroad, barter—in primitive times 
itself a semi-military industry, as among the 
Mexicans (cf, Sahagun, bk. ix.), and one which 
was thoroughly develoj)ed long before the advent 
of white traders (see Anthropos, v. b dl f.). 

'riiiis, in general, domestic and routine work 
devolves upon the women, foreign and adventurous 
duties upon the men. The judgment of Im 'I'hurn 
(p. ‘JIT)) with respect to the Indiansof (Tiiiana, lliat 
the work of the tJien ‘ is at least e({ual to, tliough 
aeeomjdished more fitfully than, that of the women,’ 
is, on the whole, true, of the ty])ieal Indian socit'ty. 
What gives (he impression of laziness in the Indian 
mafi is doubtlc'^s the litfulness of Ids einplo\ nients : 

‘ (he life of tlie Indian man is made up of alternate 
tits of energy and of compai’ative inactivity,’says 
Im Thurn (p. ; and this follows from the 

nature* of his work. Possibly ab^o it is in part due 
to physical and nervous structure, followung upon 
ju iinitivi* luoile.s of life, as Mcdee would explain in 
the casi; of the Seri, ‘ characterized liy (‘xtremc 
alternations from the most intense functioning to 
complete ([uiescence—the [leriodsof intensity being 
relatively short, and the intervals of quiescence 
notably long’ [17 RBEW, pt. i. p. 156). 

War with the Indian is only a more diflituilt 
form of the chase. For both employments the 
same qualities are demanded,—courage, endurance, 
craft,—and these may be regarded as essentially 
the masculine virlmrs in the eyes of the aboiigine. 
Craft and endurancig involving the most painful 
and unrelenting pursuit of an enemy ; fortitude, 
hardened to (he jioint of stoical enduraiu'e of tin; 
most iiendish torments—for the cultivation of these 
traits the braves undergo rigorous fasts, and sub¬ 
mit tiieinselves to strenuous and terrible tortures, 
as in the faniou.s Sun Dance of the Plains tribes 
(see ‘Sun Dance,’ llnndbovk of A}nf:ric(in Indiana, 
ii. 640-652 ; cf. de Sniet, 247 f., 255 f., etc.). 

I’he Indian conception of war has resulted in tlie 
most varying notions of his courage. Thus even 
the same observer—Pfere Piard [Relations, 1616)— 
can pass such diverse judgments on the one 
jieople as : 

‘ Trieir wars are nearly alwa_\ 8.. . by deceit, and treachery. .. . 
They never pla^ e themselveH in line of Ijattle. . . . And, in truth, 
they are by nature fearful and cowardly ’ (Thwaites’ cd., p. 01); 
and : ‘These .sa\a)<es are passionate, and jj^ive themselves up to 
death wuth desperation, if they are in hopes of kilhnjf, or doing 
any one an injury ' (p. (19). 

As a matter of fact, Indian warfare demanded a 
very high order of courage, sanctioning, as it did, 
the most terrible treatment of captives. It was 
waged, in fact, largely for the sake of making 
prisoners—tlins preserving the charaeter of a hunt 
—with a view to suhmitting them to torture. 

‘ W'hen they seize some of their enemies, they treat them with 
all the cruelty they (.^n devise. Five or six da^i s will sometimes 
[lass in assuaging their WTath, and in burning them at a slow 
tire ; and they are not sati'^fied with seeing their skins entirely 
roasted,—they open the legs, the thighs, the arms, and the most 
fleshy parts, and thrust tlierein glowing brands, or red-hot 
hatchets. Sometimes in the midst of these torments they com¬ 
pel them to sing ; and those who have the courage do it, and 
hurl forth a thousand imprecations against those who torment 
them ; on the day of their death they must even outdo this, if 
they have strength ; and sometimes the kettle in which they are 
to he boiled will he on the hre, while these poor wretches are 
still singing as loudly as they can ’ (Thwaites, x. 227). 

This is but one of a multitude of such descrip¬ 
tions to be found in the Jesuit Relations and 
elsewhere, illustrating an ingenious cruelty which 
marks the American iridian.s among the savages of 
the world, and is probably equalled only by the 
inquisitorial and judicial tortures devised by white 
men. For Indian cruelty is of an intellectual, one 
might say of a moral, type ; it is not a callous 
incomprehension of sulfering, or a brutal inditter- 


ence to it, as is so often the case with savages; 
rather it Is devil i.slily devised and inflicted for 
understanding enjoyment. 

The priimiry motive seems to be to test the 
fortitude—tlie siijireme virtue—of the sull'crer, 
with whom it becomes a jioint of lionour to make 
no sign of weakness, but rather to breathe deliaiice 
to the last breath : ‘ Tbosi^ who dread your tor- 
iients are cowards, they are lower than w'omen ’ 
(de Smet, 24!)). If the prisoner dies bravely, his 
llcsh, and e>pe(U/illy the heart, is eaten, as a kiml 
of sacrament, with the belief that the courage of 
the dccea.sed will pass into the spirits of the 
partakers—a rite wliicli becomes ajiotheosized 
with the Mexicans into a huge and terrible thean- 
thiojiic w()l.^hil»{(•f. art. INCAKXATION [American]), 
rinoiighout the Americas w c lind this custom : 

‘ Th(‘\ tear the heart from the breast, roast it upon the coala, 
and, if the prisoner has borne bravely the bitterness of the tor- 
ure, give it, seasoned with blood, to the hoys, to be greedily 
■aten, that the warlike youth may imbibe the heroio strength of 
the valiant man,’ writes Jouvency (Thwaites, i. ‘208); and in 
South America, in similar case, tlarcilasso states that the women 
lave their breasts in the blood o( the sufferer, that their babes 
may drink it in with the inotlier’s milk (op. at. i. xi.). 

Such a )>ractice (‘ould not fail to lead to degrada¬ 
tion, in many cases to cannibalism with no such 
moral purjioit. Ueaction against it is not iin- 
comnum among the Indians themselves. Yet it was 
jinivahiut (‘iiongh to he regarded as a racial trait, 
as it is also the chief groniul for the hitter excoria¬ 
tions of Indian character by observers who so 
fre<|uently have only admiration for tiie Red Man’s 
domestic vi it lies. 

3 . Higher cultures.—'Ibe semi-civilizations of 
Mexico and Rcrn manifest that natural complica¬ 
tion of moral })robh‘ins and accentuation of moral 
con.scionsnc.s.H wdiicli comes with ad\aiK ing culture. 

At the .same time, tin; quality of originality with 
which each is stamp(Ml is due to the dominance or 
empliasis of purely Indian traits. 

In Mexico, and particularly among the Aztecs, 
warlike ferocity is elevated into a veritable re¬ 
ligious consciousiu‘sH, holding wdiole societies in 
litilesM grasp and colouring every conception of 
ife. Indeed, Mexican religion so strongly coun¬ 
tered the normal instincts of humanity that, in 
.some cases at least, its devotees gave themselves 
to it.s practices only with ‘ tears and dolour of soul ’ 
(Sahagun, II. xx.); and it resulted in an attitude 
toward the world consi.stently and patiently pe.ssi- 
mistic. When a child w-as bom into the world, it 
was addre.ssed : 

‘Thou art come into this world where thy parents enduro 
troubles and fatigues, where there are burning heats, wljere 
there are winds and cold, where there is found neither pleasure 
nor content, since it is a place of laliours, of torments, and of 
need.’ And if a boy : ' Thy true fatherland is elsewhere ; thou 
art promised to other places. Thou belongest to the shelterless 
fields where fall the combats ; it is for them that thou hast been 
sent; thy profession and thy science is war ; thy duty is to give 
unto the Sun the blood of thy enemios, that it may drink, and 
unto the Earth the bodies of thy foes, that it may devour them’ 

(ib. VI. XXX., xxxi.). 

Certainly the Mexican.s had glimpses of a l>etter 
order, as is .showm in some of the myths of Quet- 
zalcoatl, and as is evidenced perhaps by their 
deep conviction of sin and their readiness to do 
penance: 

‘ There can be no doubt that the prayers, penances, and con¬ 
fessions described at length by Sahagun indicate a firm Mexican 
belief that even these strange deities “ made for righteousness,” 
loved good, and, in this world and the next, punished evil’ 
(Lang, Mj/tA, Hit., and liel.\ 1899, ii. 104). 

Yet the inevitable impression of their civilization 
is of a fundamental conflict between brutalizing 
superstition and the instinct for moral growth, 
with the latter on the losing side. 

Quite the rever.se impression is made by the 
great S. American culture. The two characters 
that stand out in the Inca empire are commun¬ 
ism, or paternalism, in the administration of 
material ad'airs, achieved on an immense scale. 
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along with a proselytizer’s in8tim;t for reform. 
The latter may often have been a noinewhat liypo- 
critical exense for eonqiu'st, yet the eomiuest was 
not regaided as eomplete without the reform. The 
whole moral ideal of the Inea eivilization may 
perilsj)s best be expressed in the words whieh 
(iareilasso gives as tiie address of the Sun to the 
parents of the Inea race : 

‘My children, when \ou liave brought the peoples of these 
lands to onr ohedienre, you shoidd have care to maintain them 
therein by the laws of reason, of pietv, of clemency, and ecpiily ; 
doinjf for them all which a good father is accustomed to do for 
thechildren whom he has brought into the world and temlerly 
loves. In this ^\ou will follow my example, for, as you know, I 
cease not from doing good to mortals, lighting them wuth my 
light and giving them the means of following their affairs ; 
warming them when they are cold, making fertile their fields 
and their pastures, fructifying the trees, making the herds to 
multiply, and bringing ram or fair weather as their needs are. 
It IS i wlio make the tour of the world once each day, in order to 
see of what the earth has need, to set it in order, to the easing 
of its inhahitants. I wish that you follow my example, as my 
well-heloved children sent into the world for the go«Hl and the 
Ills! ruction of those wretched men who yet live as the beasts. It 
IS for this that I give vou the title of kings, and 1 wish that >our 
dominion extend to all ]ieople8, tiiat you may instruct Ihcm bv 
good reason and good (ieod, hut above all bv your example and 
by your beneficent rule’ (Jiuyal Cotnytu’ntaries, i. xv.). 

Tb(i (li'gree in wbicb tins ideal was ncilizfMl is 
in(licat(Ml by tlie most, i (*c(‘iit wi it (‘r on tiu' INu u vian 
civiliziition, Sir (’Icnmnt.s U. Maiklnun (77o’ Au' O.v 
of Veru^ IDIU, p. IbSf.); and it oxomplirKs tb(‘ 
groat(‘st and most conijilex moral aclinuaumuit of 
tbe American Indian ra(‘e : 

‘The people were nourislicd and well (;ured for, and Uiey 
innltiplied exceedingly, la the wildest arul most inacceHsiMc 
\.illevs, m the lofL\' pxinas surroundtsl by snowy heights, in the 
dense forests, and m the sand-girt valleys of the c<niHt, the c\e 
of the central power was ever upon them, and the never-failing 
brain, beneticent tliough inexorable, provided for all their 
wants, gathered in their tribute, and seleiUed tlieir children for 
the various oi'cupations reipiired by the Slate, according to thei“ 
several aptitudes. Tins was irideeil socialism such as dreamer^ 
in past ages have conceived, and unpractical theorists now talk 
about. It existed once because the essential conditions were 
combined in a wav which is never likely to occur again. These 
are an inexorable despotism, absolute exem)>tion from outside 
interference of any kind, a very iieculiar and remarkable people 
in an early stage of civilisation, and an extraordinary combina¬ 
tion of skilful statesmanship.’ 

LiTKRATtuiR. — In addition to wtirks cited in the text, see 
bibliogra]>hical materials under artt. Amrrica, Andkans, theartt. 
on Amer Imlian tribal names, (’ommifnion with I)KiTV(Amen<‘an), 
etc. The moral customs and idcahs of the Americans are cited m 
comparative treatments in L T. Hobhouse, Morals tn Krolu- 
London, 1908; A. Sutherland, and f/rowf/i o/ t/ig 

Moral histinct, do. 1898; E. Westermarck, MI, 2 vols., do. 
1900-8; C. S. Wake, The Evolution of Morality'^, do. 1878. 
Perhaps special mention shouKl be made of C. Eastman’s 'The 
Soul of the Indian, Poston, ]<»10(an ideah/.mg, but not unfair, 
characterization). Valuable guides to literature are the ‘ Hand¬ 
book of American Indians,^ Hull. -W BE, 1907-10; W. I. 
Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, London, 1909; and 
J. D. McGuire, ‘ Kthnology in the Jesuit Relations,’ Amer. 
AnthropoL, new ser., vol. in.—a guide to the iiialerials in 
Thwaites’ 73-vol. ed. of the Relations and Allied Documents, 

H. B. Alexander. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY {Australian).— 
According to the earlier explorers and missionaries 
and the can less travellers of even recent years, the 
morality of tbe Australian abori>,dnes was of a very 
low Rradc. Almost all such observers agreed in 
placing tliem in tbe very lowest stages of culture, 
'riiey were described as bestial in habits, naked 
lacking all sense of virtue ; tbe men cruel to theii 
children and wives. They were said to be addictet 
to infanticide and cannibalism, cruel in their dis 
position, shiftless, lazy, stn{)id, deceitful—in fact, 
posse.ssed of all conceivable evil qualities, deaf to 
the lessons of religion and civilization, ready ah 
theft, and with almost no regard for the value o 
human life. They were naturally, moreover, given 
up almost constantly to destructive inter-tnba' 
wars. The investigations of more recent student,' 
of the natural races have thrown a soniewha 
different light upon the matter. It is now recog 
nized that morality is not to be judged by relation 
ship to some fix^ and absolute standard, bu 


•atlier that it is fiiiidjunent.illy related to the 
lystem of social cmitrol which pre.vails within the 
roup. It must, moreover, be buiiie in mmd that 
he ‘higher race,’ in its lir.st contact with tbe 
ower, seblom sees it at its best. Without doubt 
lie ignorance and brutality of many of tbe first 
vhite settlers and explorers of Australia were con- 
tantly provocative of retaliation on tbe part of tbe 
latives. Tbe laziness of the latter maybe attii- 
mted merely to their inability to fall in with tlie 
nterprises of the settlers, or to apitreciate tlnj 
'bjects of their endeavour or their interests. In 
activities of (heir own the natives showed the most 
■nrprising industry, e.g. in tbe collection of food 
Iltmdcrson,' p. pi.")), and in the preparation for, 
ind ])erf<)rmaiice of, their elaborate ceremonials, 
riie olistuvations wbicli follow’ should not, however, 
be ttiken as applying to tlie Australian race as a 
vliolc, but only to tbe sections directly oliserved ; 
or there is no que.stioii that there is mucli diver- 
uty in 11h‘ cu toms and cliaractiuistics of ditlerent 
tribes and proups. 

As to jicisonal virtues, tbe natives of Queeiisband 
were said to be gtoimally honest in their detilings 
vMl b one another. Apaitfrom murder of a mem- 
her of the s;ime tiibe, tliey knew only one crime, 
iliat ol (lieft Ir a mitive made a ‘ tind ’ of any 
kind, -ueb as a honey tree, and marked it, it was 
there.;ttcT safe for him, tis far as his own tribesmen 
weie eonemned, no matter bow long he left it. 
riio Avistialian native in general w’as and is pos- 
s(*ssed in a maiked degree of fortitude in the 
endurance of snllering. There is abundant oppor¬ 
tunity for the develo[)ment of this quality of mind 
in tbe painful ordt'als of initiation—a ceremony 
always jiccompanied by fasting and the inthetion 
of iiodily mutilations of vtirious kinds, dillering 
with the tribe and tlie hxuility. These mutilations 
include tiie knocking out or teeth, circumcision, 
sub-incision, and various scoriations of the trunk, 
face, and limb.s. Among some of the tribes there 
are peimanent footl-restrictions imposed by custom 
upon different classes. There are also food-restric¬ 
tions imposed upon the youth and younger men, 
and all of these are faithfully complied with, 
although they involve considerable personal hard¬ 
ship (see Ilow’itt, p. 561 ; Fraser, p. 90). 

The food-restrictions form such an important 
ihase of aboriginal morality that they warrant 
urtlter discussion. Tlu^ following regulations of 
the Kurnai tribe are tyiiical. A man of this tube 
nust give a certain part of his ‘ catch ’ of game, 
and that the best part, to his wife’s father, ibxch 
able-bodied man is under deliiiite obligation to 
supply certain otliers with food. There are also 
rules according to wliich game is divided among 
those hunting together. In tlie Mining tribe all 
those in a liunt share equally, both men and 
women. In all tribes certain varieties of food 
are forbidden to women, children, and uninitiated 
youths ; tiiere are also restrictions based upon the 
totem to which one belongs. Tlie rules regarding 
the cutting up and cooking of food are as rigid its 
those regulating that food of which the individual 
may lawfully partake. Howitt says of these food- 
rules and other similar customs that they give us 
an entirely different impression of the aboriginal 
character from that usually held. Adherence to 
the rules of custom was a matter on which they 
Avere most conscientious. If forbidden food were 
eaten, even bycliance, the offender has been known 
to pine away and shortly die. Contact with the 
whites has broken down much of this primitive 
tribal morality. 

‘ The oft-repeated description of the blaokfellow eating; the 
white man’s beef or mutton and throwing a bone to his wife 


1 Names of authors throughout this art. sUrid for works 
mentioned in the literature. 
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who sits beiilnd him, in fear of a blow from his club, is parti 
the new order of thinffs resulting from our civilisation breaking 
down the old rules ’ (Ilowitt, p. 777). 

Under the influence of the food-rule.s, a certair 
^^enerosity ot character was fostered, and niKpu^s 
tionably it was present in the blacks to a marked 
de<.;ree. They were ^ accustomed to share (heir 
food and possessions, as far as they had any, witl 
their fellows. 

‘ It may be, of course, objected to this that in so doing he is 
only following an old-established custom, the breaking of which 
would expose him (o harsh treatment and to being looked ujion 
as a ohiirliHh fellow. It will, however, hardly be (ienied that, as 
this rustom evjiresseB the idea that in this particular matter 
every one is supposed to ac't in a kindly way towards certain 
individuals, the very existence of such a custom . . . shows 
that the native is alive to the fact that an action which benefits 
some one else is worthy of being performed ’ (Spencer-Qillen» 
p. 4S). 

Tlio ajiparent absence of any ex(‘essive inani- 
festation.s of appre{dation or ^^ratitude in tlie hlat^k- 
felJow iia.s been interjiretcd by some adversely ; but 
giving^ a.s far as the natives w'ere concerned, was 
such a fixed Jiabit tliat jj^ratitude did not st^eni to 
be expected. It does not necessarily follow that 
they could not feel gratitude because they did not 
show any sign of it to the white man when lie 
be.stowcil noon them some jialtry presents ; for, as 
Spencer-tiillen point out, they miglit not feel that 
they had reason to be grateful to one who ba<l 
encroaclied ujion their water and game and yet did 
not concede to them a like bunting of his own 
catt le. 

Although, as a rule, perfectly nude, the natives 
are said to have been modest before contact witli 
the wiiites (Lumlioltz, p. 345). Of the Nortli 
Australians we are told that tlie wminen were never 
indecent in gesture, (Indr attitude being ratlier one 
of unconsciousness (Creed, p. 94). The low regard 
for chastity, reported by some observers {c.g. IVIac- 
kenzie, p. 131), may, in part, he explained by the 
failure of the outsider to understand the peculiar 
marriage customs, on account of wliich the relation 
of the sexes is to be judged by diflerent criteria 
from our own, 

Spencer-Gilleri, the most recent and the most scientific of all 
who have studied this race, say of the Central tribes that 
chastity is a term to be applied to the relation of one group to 
another rather than to the relation of indn iduals. Thus, men 
of one group have more or leas free access to all the women of a 
certain other group Within the rules ]>reacribed by custom, 
breach of marital relations was severely })unished. No one 
would think of having sexual relarions with one m a class for¬ 
bidden to himsedf or to thfise of liis own class. It would thus 
appear that, wntlim the bounds of their own customs, they were 
extremely upright. When, under certain conditions, c.hicMy 
ceremonial, wives were loaned, it was always to those belonging 
to the group within which the woman might lawfully marr> (see 
also Cameron, JAl xiv. y.'i.'t). Among the natives of N^irtli 
Central (Queensland a competent observer (Roth, p. 184) holds 
that there was no evidence of the practice of masturbation or of 
proHlitiition, The eaiiip as a body jiunished incest and pro¬ 
miscuity. Howitt, writing of the natives of S.K. Australia, Ha>8 
that the complieated marriage restrictions expre.ssed in a very 
definite way their sense of proper tribal morality. Here also 
looseness of sexual relations was jmnished, although at certain 
times it was jiroper to exchange wives, and at other times there 
was unrestricted licence among those who were permitted to 
marry. 

(Jf the treatment of wives and children there are 
con dieting rejiorty, the more recent investigators 
liolding tliat there was less cruelty than wa.s at 
first re[>resented. Tliere was, however, doubtless 
much diderence in this respect in diflerent tribes. 
One early oh.server (Earp, p. 127) affirms that wives 
were always secured by force, the girl being .seized 
from ambush, beaten until senseless, and thus 
carried off by her ‘ lover.’ Others, in like manner, 
cmpha.size the brutality of obtaining wives (Angas, 
p. 225), and Enmholtz says that stealing was and 
18 the most common method. The researches of 
Spencer-Gillen do not conlirm these statements as 
far aa the natives of Central Australia are con¬ 
cerned ; Roth refers to the commonne.ss of the 
J As many of the accounts refer to tribes, or at least to 
customs, which are practically extinct, it seems best to use the 
past tsnae consistently throughout. 


practice of stealing wives and eloping, among the 
North Central Queensland natives. According to 
Spencer-liilleii, wives may have been so secured, 
but such was assuredly not the customary method 
in Central Australia at least. They know of no 
instances of girls being beaten and dragged away 
by suitors. It is probable that cases of exceptional 
cruelty more easily came to the notice of the first 
travellers, and they inferred that these were charac¬ 
teristic. The last named authors affirm that the 
method of securing wives among tfiese tribes was 
definitely fixed by tribal usap, and involved no 
cruel practices whatsoever. Howitt, the authority 
on the South-Eastern tribes, says that cruelty was 
often practised upon elopers ; but this is manifestly 
because they had themselves been guilty of a breacn 
of tribal morality. Looseness of sexual relations 
among these triiies originally met always with 
severe punishment. 

As to treatment of wives among the Central 
tribes (Spencer-Gillen% p. 50), there were un¬ 
doubtedly cases of cruelty, but they were the 
exception rather than the rule. The savage hus¬ 
band had a hasty temper, and in a passion might 
act harshly, while at other times he miglit becjuite 
considerate of his wife. Among the aborigines of 
the Darling River, New South Wales, ({uarrels 
between husband and wife were said to be quite 
rare (Bonney, /.4/xiii. 129) ; Jirough Smyth says 
that love is not rare in Australian families ; while 
another observer (Palmer, JAl xiii. 281)asserts that 
the life of the women is hard, and that they are 
mneh abused by their husbands. Dawson, avIio 
wrote expressly to show that the Australian blacks 
bad been misrepresented, maintained that in Vic¬ 
toria, at least, there was no want of affection 
between members of a family (p. 37) ; Lumlioltz 
(p. 161 fl'.) holds that the Queensland Imsband felt 
little responsil)ility for his family, and that he was 
really sellish and hunted only for s))ort, often con¬ 
suming the game as (“aught, and bringing notliing 
home. The same author refers to one case of a 
wife being terribly beaten because she refused, one 
cold night, to go out and get fuel for her husband. 
Over against this testimony, we have that of 
Sj)encer-(Lllen, referred to above, that the husband 
wa.s ordinarily by no mean.s cruel. Jn hard sea.sons 
men and women suffer alike. A woman susjiected 
of bleach of marital relations was, indeed, treated 
with revolting severity. It is jminted out, how¬ 
ever, that many tbing.s which to us seem harsh 
were by no mean.s so in Australian eyes, and that 
the savage woman recovers easily from wounds 
that to a civilized woman would entail the great('st 
suffering. Treatment which we should naturally 
think cruel was to them merely rough and in con¬ 
formity with the rest of their life. Howitt (p. 738) 
.says tliat among the Kurnai tribe family duties 
were shared by husband and wife, each performing 
an allotted part towards the supjiort of the family. 
The man’s duty was to fight and hunt, the woman’s 
to build the liome, catch the fish and cook them, 
atlier vegetable foods, and make baskets, bags, 
and nets. 

With reference to children, much affection was 
usually shown, and (his in sjiite of the fact that 
abortion and infanticide were practised in many 
localities( 6 .( 7 . in N. W. Uentral Queensland [Roth, p. 
183], and among the Sout.li-Eastern tribes [Howitt, 
p. 748 If.]). In this connexion Howitt says : 

‘. . . they [the Minin)^ tribe] are very fond of their offspring, 
..nd very indulgent to those they keep, rarelv striking them, 
and a mother would give all the food she had to her children, 
going hungry herself.’ 

Infanticide was by no means so unrestricted, or 
so indicative of cruelty of nature and lack of 
parental affection, as is implied by Mackenzie, 
writing in the year 1852 (see Ten Years in Aus- 
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tralia^ p. 130). the North Centra] tribes 

(Spencer-Cillen’\ }>. 6U8) infanticide was practised, 
but only rarely oxceot inmiediatcly after birtli, 
and tlien only when tne mother thou^dit she was 
unable to care for the babe. The killin^^^ of the 
new-born child was thus an effort at kindnes.s ; it 
was certainly dcwoid of cruelty in the eyes of the 
perpetrators, since they believed that the spirit 
part went back to the spot whence it came, and 
was subsequently born again to the same w'oman. 
Twins were killed as unnatural—a practice to be 
explained in part by the natives’ dread of every¬ 
thing uncommon or rare. On infrequent occasions 
a young child was killed, that an older but weaker 
child might eat it, and thus get its strength. 
Howitt mentions the same practice among the 
South-Eastern natives (p. 749). He ahso says that 
in some places infants were eaten in especially 
hard summers. Sometimes, also, after the family 
amounted to three or four, all additional children 
were killed, because they w'ould make more work 
than the women could manage. Among the 
Kurnai, infanticide unquestionably aro.se through 
the difliculty of carrying a baby wlien there were 
other young childiim, some of whom might be 
unable to walk. Under these circumstances, new- 
Ixirn infants were simply left behind when the 
family were on the marc'll, it not being regarded 
as killing to dispose of them in this wuiy (Howitt, 
p. 750). 

Palmer, writing of the uativeB of Queensland, navH that the 
killing of a new-born child was ligiitl.v reganled, hut not cotri- 
nion. On the Lower Hinders Jliver the fornlnesH of tlie natives 
for their children was noted (I’aimer, loc. cit. p, 280) Accord¬ 
ing to Spencer-ailleri>*, j). 50 f., children were, with rare excep¬ 
tions, kindly and considerately treated, the men and women 
alike sharing the care of tlicm on the march, and seeing that 
they got their proper share of food. Howitt mentions the case 
of a motlier watching a sh’k child, refusing all food, and being 
inconsolable when it died (p. 70(i). One woman earned about a 
deformed child on her back for nineteen years (I'rascr; see 
Henderson, p. 121). Natural afTeetion was certainly keen, and 
much grief w'as manifested over the loss of children. 

In the aborigines’treatment of theyiM and in¬ 
firm most observers depict them in quite a favoui- 
able light. Dawson, it i.s true, reports that the 
natives of Victoria killed them, but this is cer¬ 
tainly not a widely prevalent custom. Lumholtz 
(p. 183) says tliat the Queenslanders were very 
considerate of all who were sick, old, or inlinii, 
not killing them, a.s did some savage peoples (cf. 
Bonney p- 135). In northern parts of Australia 
there Mere many blind, and they were always wel 
cared for by the tribe, being often the best fed and 
nourished (Creed, p. 94). In the Central tribes 
the old and infirm were never allowed to starve^ 
Each able-bodied adult was assigned certain of 
the older people to be provided with food, and 
the duty was in every case fulhlled cheerfully and 
iingi-udgingly (8pencer-Gillen^ p. 32). In some 
tribes the old and the sick were carried about on 

stretchers. , , , u- 

In the Dalebura tribe, a woman, a cripple from birth wa 
riArried about by the tribes-people in turn, until her d«ath a 
the aire of «ixty-8ix. On one occasion they rushed into a stream 

also Brough Smyth). ,11 

Cannibalism among the Australian blacks w . 
by no means a promiscuous and J g 
as was at lirst supposed, l.umholtz (p. 101). it if 
true savs that among those observed by him human 
flesh wL regarded as a great delicacy (see also 
Bicknell P- 104, who holds that it is quite conr 


as either a sign of regard or in ceremonial (Eraser, 
n. 56). 

Sjiencer-Oillen found difficulty in gathering evidence of canni- 
mlifliii being practised among the Oenlral tribes. They were 
iften told by one tribe that it w'as customary among oUiers who 
ived farther on, and the latter in turn said the same thmg of 
hose beyond themselves. Spencer-Oillen think, in general, 

.hat human flesh was eaten as a matter of ceremony or at least 
3 r other than mere food reasons. They found much more evi- 
ence of it among the Northern tribes. Howitt says that the 
.)ieri tribe practised cannibalism as a part of their burial cere¬ 
monies, and that it was a sign of sorrow for the dead. Other 
’ribes ate only enemies slain on their raids ; the Kurnai, for 
nstance, would not eat one of their own tribe. Among still 
'ther tribes, if a man were killed at initiation ceremonies, he, 
las eaten, as w-as also any one killed in one of the ceremonial 
Ights ; while others did not eat their enemies. 

Howitt is Tiositive that there is no such thing 
imong any of the tribes hitherto observed as jiro- 
pitiatory human sacrifice; and he denies emphatic¬ 
ally the statement, made current by some, that 
ometimos a fat gin (woman) was killed to appea.se 
heir craving for flesh when tliey clianced to have 
leen long upon a vegetable diet. He also says 
:hat at the tiiltal meetings of the Biinya, men, 
women, fiud ehihlrf'ii, killed in tights or by aeei- 
denl, were < aten, but that there is no evidence 
Lhat w'omen and <9iil(lren were killed for canni- 
b.alisfic purposes. 

'Dm morality of tlie An.stralian native was, in a 
word, the morality of tribal custom, and, if fidelity 
to dot leM so imposed may be taken as a criterion, 
it was of no low order. Recent investigiitors unite 
in t(‘stifying that the hlackfellow, especially be¬ 
fore contact with Europeans, was most scrumilous 
in bis obedience to the sacred duties imposea upon 
him by tiibfil usage. 

of the Qu< eiisland natives Both declares (p. ]8f)fi’.)lhal the 
,if(; of the tribe as a whole seemed to be well regulated. Custom, 
with, the old men as its exponents, was the only luvy. Where 
there wore few old men, each individual, within limits, could 
do as he lileased. Howitt (p. 770) writes of the tribes studied 
by him that custom regul.iied the placing of hvits in the camp, 
and even the )>roper position of individuals witliin the huts. In 
the Kaiubara tribe, single men and women lived on 0 ]>)io 8 ito 
sides of the camp. The old women kc))t an e\er-wat('hful eye 
upon the >oung people to prevent improprieties. In another 
tribe the women were not allowed to come to the camp by the 
same ]>ath as the men, a violation of the rule being punishable 
by death. ,,11 j. 

'Tlie law of custom thus controlled almost every 
plia.se of the life of the individual, including 
m<‘iny personal matters as well as conduct to¬ 
wards others ; the intercourse of the sexes is or 
W’as most definitely limited and regulated ; the 
women who wore eligible to each man in maniage 
were al.so rigidly determined by custom, as well 
as the proprieties of conduct towards tlie wife s 
family. Reference has already been ipade to Die 
severe re.strictions enhailed by the initiation ;ind 
other ceremonies, and also to the minute legula- 
tions regarding the choice of food. In all ctiscs 
these customs w’ere enforced by severe iierniltie.s. 
In some tribes the local group or camp united to 
punish any member who was guilty of overstepjung 
the hounds, or of complicity in mote serious crimes, 
such as incest and murder, or tlie promiscuous use 
of fighting implements within the camp. Most 
customs were, however, probably obeyed from 
lijibit, the mitive being educated from infancy in 
the belief that infraction of custom w’ould pro¬ 
duce many evils, such as premature greyness, pesti- 
and even cosmic catastrophes. In tact, 


leiices, 


among the tribes oh.servcd by Howitt, authority 
was KVi'erally iiiipersonal, though not always, for 
the hoadiiien were often men of great personal 
ability, and were greatly feared and 
the rest of tlie tribe or group (Howitt, pp. 295- 

^'’oiiestions of right and wrong for the Australians 
seem to have centred chiefly in food resriictions 
secrets relating to tlie Uibal \ 

objects, and wives. Moral precepts probably ori¬ 
ginated in association with tlie purely sellish idea 
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of the older men, whereby they nouj^lit to keen al 
the best things fur themselves (Spencer-tiilfen* 
p. 48). In this way at least nLay be explained 
many of the re^nilations wiiat tlie 

younger men might eat. 8o also as to marriage, 
for, apart from restrictions as to totem ami the 
class into which a man might rjiarry, all tlic 
younger women were reserved by the oltl men, tin; 
less desiral)l(‘ ones alorn; being available to the 
young men. Hut, granting (he sellish cliaracttu 
of ms gv of the rules, there was still a certain 
amount of morality wliicli transcended anything 
of this sort. 

‘The old men, in their leisure time, instructed the younj^er 
ones 111 the laws of the tribe, impressing on them modestv of 
behaviour and propriety of ('onduot . . . and pointing oui to 
them the hemousiie^s of incest’ (Ilowitt, p. 300). 

I'he rigid duti(*s of manhood eenfred (‘spiieially 
in the ceremonies of the tribe, 'riio obligations 
which tliese involved were regarded as extreimdy 
sacred and inviolable. 

‘ As he [the vouth) grows older he takes an increasing share 
in these [ceremonies), until finally this side of his life occujnes 
by far the greater part of his thoughts’ (Speneer-Oilleidg p. 33) 

He must continually sfiow strength of character, 
ability to endure lianfsbiji, to ketip secrets, and, in 
gemual, to break away from the frivolity of 3 omth 
and all that savoured of femininit}'. 'rbrnti wm-e, 
among the Central tribes, certain sacred things 
which were only gradually revealed by the older 
men, and, if a young man showed littl(‘ self- 
restraint and was given to foolish eliattming, it 
might be many years before he learned all that 
w’as in store for him. 

It is inteiesting to see tliat under the traditional 
rc^girne the Australian natives lived a harnionimis 
and certainly far from unliaiipj' life. Fraser says 
they were a merr^' race (p. 4.d). Howitt, who wa.s 
instrumental in gathering together the Kiirnai 
tribe for the revival of their initiation (*eremonies 
some years ago, reports that the people lived for a 
week in the manner of tludr old lives, and that the 
time passed without a single nuarrel or dispute 
(p. 777). In tlieir wild state tlie Dalehiira tribe 
were noted to have lived most peaceably: e.f/.y a 
camp of three hundred is known to liave continued 
for three months without a (piarrel. Their method 
of settling disputes was usually by means of a light 
between the parties who were at odds. When 
blood was drawn, the lighting ceased, and all w(*re 
henceforth good friends (Dunn son, p. 76). They 
were generous in lighting, taking no unfair ad¬ 
vantage. They loved ease and were not (|uarrel- 
some, hilt were, nevertheless, ready to light 
{Hrongli Smyth, i. 30). Mortal wounds in sneh 
eonlliets were rare (Lumholtz, p. 1'27). According 
to Sjiencer-Gillen^ also, among the Central tril>es, 
whenever compensation in any form bail been 
made by an otlendin<^ p<Trty, the matter was su{)- 
posed to be ended and no ill feelings were cherished 
(p. 31). 

In some tribes, theft was regarded as the greate.st 
crime next to tiie murder of a fellow-tribesman ; 
but, as there was so little {uivate property, crimes 
arising from this source were rare. The stealing 
of women is said to have been the most common 
cause of inter-tribal trouble (Lumholtz, p. 126; 
Spencer-CillerA, p. 32). There were no fights for 
superiority, no suppression of one tribe by another. 
Within the tribe there was, in large measure, ab¬ 
solute equality. There were no rich or poor, age 
being the only quality that gave pre-eminence 
(Semon, p. 225). The inter-tribal figlits were cer¬ 
tainly not so serious as some have represente<l. 
That they were constantly attacking and trying 
to exterminate one another is not contirmed by 
those who have known them best. Their fights 
were probably half ceremonial, or of a sportive char¬ 
acter, and were usually stojiped when olood flowed 


freely. They undoubtedly did fear strangers, and 
a man from a strange tribe, unless accredited as 
a sacred messenger, would be speared at once 
(Spencerdillcid', p. 31). On the otlier hand, dele¬ 
gations from distant tribes were received and treated 
willi the utmost kindmvss, if they came in tlie recog- 
niz(‘d way. They w(‘re even permitted to take a 
proniiiKUifc part in the ceremonies of their liusts. 
riie relations siilisisting hetv’een members of the 
same tribe or group were, according to Siieiicer- 
Cillen, marked by consideration and kindness. 
'I'liere were occasional acts of cruelty, hut most 
of them (‘an he attributed to something cKe than 
a liai'shness of (‘haracter. Thus, much cruelty re¬ 
sulted from their heliid' in imigie (Sp<meer-(Lllen‘, 
p. 50, *’])p. 31-33). riie revolting cmemonies prac- 
tisi'd at initiation were all matters of ancient tribal 
custom, and hence cast little light upon the real 
disposition of tln^ natixe. 

All things eonsideK'tl, we are obliged to say that 
the life ot the Australian blacks was moral in a 
high degiee, when judged liy tlieir own social 
standards; and not even according to our stan¬ 
dards are thej’' to h<^ regarded as altogether want¬ 
ing in I h(^ higher al tributes of character. Dawson 
Iiolds that, apart from tlieir low regard for Imriian 
if(*, th(‘y compared favourably witli Kiirojieans on 
all points of morality. Howitt (p. 639) says of the 
South-Fasteni tribes : 

All tho.se who have had to do with the native race in its 
primitive state will apree with ino that there are men in the 
tribes who have tried to live up to the standard of tribal 
;Morality, and who were faithful friends ami true to tlieir word ; 
ri fact, men for whom, altlinuj'h sava;;e.Sj one must feel a kmdl.v 
respect. Such men arc not to he found in the later j;eiieration.’ 

LirKa.ATiiRK.—G. F. Angas, Sarn(jf Ijife and Scenes in Am- 
'ralia (tnd Sere Zealand, London, lh47 ; A. C. Bicknell, Travel 
and Adrentnre tn ynrfh Queensland, do. , F. Bonney, 
‘Tlie Al>ori|;mes of the River Darling,'/ \ui. [lSS:i-4J ; 
A, L. P, Cameron, ‘Tribes of New South Wales,’ ih. viv. [1SS4- 
] 344 ; D. W. Carnegie, S^/im/ex and Sand (West Australia), 
iondou, 1HS)8; J. M. Creed, ‘The Rosition of the Australian 
Aborigines in the Scale of human Inlelligence,’ 7'he Mineteenth 
Century and A/fer, Ivu. [ 190.^) 89 ; E. M. Cnrr, 7'he Aui,( i alian 
Race, Loudon, 188b-7 ; James Dawson, Australian Aburujxnes 
(West \'ictoria), Meliwurne, 1881’G B. Earp, Cold Colonies oj 
Australia, Ixindon, ISb'J ; John Fraser, The Aborigines of Mew 
South Wales, do. Ih92 ; Sir George Grey, Expeditions in North- 
West and Western Australia, do. 1841 ; John Henderson, Kx- 
enrsions and Adventures in .\eiv South H ales, do. 1851 ; A. W. 
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Irvinc King. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Hahylonian).— 
I. The predominating- influence of religion.— 
4’he civilization of Babylonia was dominated 
throughout by religion. Every a.Hpect of national 
ind civic life and every phase of human inter- 
•our.se were governed by a religious conception of 
die universe. The question as to the connexion 
between morality and religion was in HahyIonia 
no (question at all ; for morality, like every other 
iiaiiifestation of mental life, was a part of religion. 
The commotions produced by political revolutions 
were always of brief duration. In the annals of 
Babylonia we meet again and again with the same 
historical phenomenon : the comiuering peoples 
eceive the intellectual, and tliiis also the reli- 
.(iou.s and ethical, impress of Sumero-Bahylonian 
ulture. 

In contemplating' the ethico-religious concejition 
f the universe which prevailed among the Baby- 
onians, we are amazed at its sublimity. It comes 
before us a.s a complete system even in the oldest 
lociinients, which, while their literary form is the 
work of Semitic Babylonians, yet throw light upon 
Sumerian times. It is true that to a large extent 
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they are })nrely theoretical. We are unable to 
say whether the elevated morality presupposed hy 
the injuTietions of the priests was ever actually 
practised \>y any class of the people. The writers 
of the tablets idealize their heroes. As the aujj^ust 
prolopie and epilogue of the Code of jjaininurahi 
^ive ex])ression to reli^^ious and ethical ideas 
which lind not the slightest echo in the actual 
legal provisions of the code, we may venture 
to assume that even in an eailier age there ex¬ 
isted a similar discrepancy Ix'tween theory and 
practice. Still, the theory is there ; and it domi¬ 
nates the ritual texts evciii in periods of reli^^ious 
decadence. J.ofty moral precej)t,s in catecTu'tic 
form are uttered by the very priest who will 
submit to the sorriest wdteh and the most paltry 
enchantments. 

2. Morality and the cult of Ea, ‘the Good.’— 

()m* ot tlie old(!st leligious citii's known to us is 
Eridu. At no period known t-o hi.story wa.s Kridu a 
nolitical c<mtre ; not only the ( %)de of IJammurabi 
but ev(‘n the Sumerian insciiptions speak of it as 
an ancient and venerable cit y. It was situated ‘ at 
the mouth of the rivers,’ i.e. at the place wh(;re 
foimerly tlie Euphrates and the Tigris llowed 
S(‘j>aiat(dy into the s(ja. h’ridu enjoyc<l the name 
t)f ‘ the city of the < lood’(Urn-dug). 'I'lieMiood’ 
is l-'a, and his temjtle is ‘the house; of the oc(‘an's 
dejith,’ or ‘the house of wisdom.’ Ea insciilws 
oiacles with a ‘ sacre<l calamus' - prol)ably iHmeath 
th(' sacied tree of Eiidii which is soiuetimcs re- 
fmred to in the records. His vise counsels he 
imparts, f.g., to Adana, ‘the seed of the human 
ract*,’ upon whom he desires also to confer wisdom 
and immortality (the bread and the water of life). 
Hy his wise counsels, accoiding to (he Deluge 
narrative, he saves the Habylonian Noah from tlie 
Hood. As the Diduge is taken to be a punisii- 
ment of human wickedness, it wouhl si'em (hat the 
good l)(‘ity saved the man on accoui.t of the latter’s 
acce pt a b 1 e be h ,'ivio u r. 

The overwhelming majority of the texts that 
refer tol'a represent him as tin; god whose woiship 
consists in the rites of ablution and incantjition. 
He lu'als all manner of disease. Ihdiind discas<‘, 
however, stands the fact of sin. Although sin 
appears in the ritual t<;xts as ceremonial (lans- 
gression, as ji conscious or unconscious levolt 
against ceremonial laws, yet Isddnd this there 
must certainly be the idea of sin in a deeper sense 
—as ri‘bcllion against the Deity. I'he motive 
which prompts men to resort to the ritual wor- 
shi]) of Ea is the desire to be (dcansed from their 
sins. 

3. Morality and the worship of Sama§.— Be¬ 
sides Ijl, the Good, the other Deity with whom 
moral ideas are specially connected is Babbar 
Sarnas, the god who manifests himself in the 
orb of day, and whose principal samduaries were 
Earsa in S. Babylonia, and Sippar in the northern 
portion (cf.^ A. .J(;remias, art. ‘ Schamasch,’ in 
KoscIk'i). Samas is the god of retributive justice 
All uni ighteousness is brought to light by him 
just as all darkness melts away when his beams 
illumine the world. His temple is called .ft-D-Zn/o?- 
kdlamuKi, ‘ the house of the world’s judge.’ In 
a descri])tion of the New Year festival (cylinder 
B. 18) (iudea says : ‘ The sun cau.sed righteousne.«s 
to shine forth ; Babbar caused righteousness to 
shine forth. Babbar tramnled unrighteousness 
under foot ; the city shines like the sun-god.’ Ur- 
engur, king of Ur, who presided over the worship 
of the sun in that ancient city of the moon, says 
that in conformity with the just laws of Babbar 
he had caused righteousness to prevail. In the 
ritual texts the attendants of Babbar are Kettr 
and Mesharu, ‘justice and righteousne.ss 

9-72 g 9 i 4 ) xhus moral ideas are here personified 


as Divine, just as in Egypt we find Maat as the 
protectress of righteousm'ss. 

The moral activities of Samas, who rewards the 
ighteous judge and punishes the corrupt one, are 
set forth witli great fullness in a hymn of some 
two hundred lines, which certainly emanated 
originally from Babylonia, but comes down to us 
in a transcript found in the library of Assur- 
banijial. This hymn rciiresents the ell'ects of the 
sun’s activity as a continuous mystery, by means 
of which all evil powers above and below are 
brought to naught. 

‘ At thy rising the gods of the land assemble ; 

Thy terrible radiance overwlu lins the land. 

From all lands together resound as many tongues : 

Thou knowest tlnur designs ; thou hehoidest their footsteps, 
Upon thee (look (01 all men together. 

Thou causest the evi'-doer, who . . . not . . . to tremble ; 
Out of the depths (') thou hringest those who perverteii 
justice C’). 

O SaniaA ! by th»* just judgment which thou speakest [ . . . ], 
Thy name IS glorious, f . . . ] is not changed. 

Thou stati<levt bo'-ide the Her whuse way is toilsome ; 

To the vojager who fears the Hood thou guest [courage (?)]. 
<.>u jiulhs that ware nevei explored tliou fguidest (01 the 
hunter ; 

U«; mounts [to heights CO] ruailing the sun-god . . . 

O .SamaS ! {.-0111 [th\ j ruT [ . . .]; 

From (hv snare [es< ajies (0| not . . . 
lie v\ ho, c-lit rary f o iiH oat h [ . . . ]; 

'I’o hull w ho dofs not ft ar [ . . . ], 

OiUsi le.ul ,s Ihv wide (net- . . . ]. 

Wh. -o .lifts his exes(‘0 | upon the wife of his (‘ompanion, 

On a (la\ not pre-ordained for him, ( . . . takes him 
awa\ [ ) ], 

I’or hull IS a[)pointod (‘0 burning, the seed (?) J; 

If tlu weapon reaches him, [tlicie is] no deliverer. 

.At lii‘> tnal [his] father does not njijiear ; 

At tl.e judgment of the judge, his brothers—they answer not 
for liim ; 

In a hr.'izen traj) lie is struck down without knowing it. 

\Vhoso devises wickislriess, bis liorri thou destroxest. 

Whoso meditates opju cssixiii (0, Ins dwelling is ox erturned. 
The wicked judge thou causest to see bonds ; 

Whoso takes a bribe, and does not judge righteous]}', on him 
thou indiotest punishnieiit. 

Wlioso takes no biibe, but makes intercession for tlie weak, 
Well-j)leasmg is this to .Manias he iiicreaseth his life. 

Am upright judge, who renders righlcous jiidgmi lit., 

Ficpaies for himself(?) a palace; a prince’s bouso is hit 
aliode. 

VN'hoso gives money for excessive interest (?), what does he in- 

iTe.iMc '' 

lie ox Cl Icai'hes himself for gain, empties his own purse. 
Whoso gucs money for just interest (?), who tak(‘s a shekel 
fo. [...[, 

Wcll-jileasmg is this fo SamaA—he increaset-h his own life. 

W lioso keeps the l.al;uic<> U) 1 • • • 1, 

W lioso then chat,ge-. the \\ i ights . . . [he] lowers . . ., 
lie oxerreai'bes(') himself for gain, emjilies (his jxur.scl. 

Of the honest man who kt'eps the balance, man> are [...]; 
All possible things, miu'h ...[...]. 

He who ket'pH the measure, who practises ...[...], 

[ . . . ] in t.he meadow, xxho lets too mui h he j’aid, 

( . . . ), the curse (d the poojile shall sei/c Inm. 

{Whoso ... I his [ . . ], demands a lax, 

(...) shall not possess Ids inhenl-iirK c 

In the [ . . . 1 his brothers, they shall not ho suretv. 

The ( . . . ] who gives <'oi 11 for [ . . . ], xx ho furl lu'rs t he good— 
Well-pleasmg is this to .'samas—increaset-h liis Iite ; 

He enlarges his family, obtains posse.ssioii of riches ; 

As waters of the deep, inexhaustible, so shall his seed be 
irie\[haustihle]. 

He who charges (?) an unwise man to gi\e gixnd succour. 

He who oppresses (?) his inferiors ( ), he is noted down (?) 
wilh the pen. 

Those who work evil, their seed has not coni inuance . 

Whose mouth, full of l>ing, ax ails not ladore tin e. 

Thou burnest their utterance, rendest it asunder, yea, 
thou . . 

Thou hearest the doxxm-troddeu, as thou movest over them ; 

thou discovercst their light ; 

F.ach one, every one, is entrusted into thy hand. 

Thou rulest over their judgments ; what is hound, thou dost 
loose. . , 

Thou hearest, O SamaS, prayer, supplication, and homage, 
Submission, kneeling, vx hispered prayer, and pro.stration. 
From his deepest breast the needy criclh unto thee, 

The feeble, the weak, the afflicted, the jxoor— 

With a lament (?), a petition, he ever ajxjieals to thee, 

He whose family is far away, whose city is a great way off. 
The shepherd, with the fruits of the field, apjieals to thee. 

•phe { . . . ]..•(?) in rebellion, the shepherd among the 

enemy, . * 

O Sam^, appeals to thee, as he walks on a xvay of terror 
The travelling merenant, the tradi r who carries the bag, 

{ . - • 1 appeals to thee ; the fisher of the deep, 
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The hunter, the slaughterer, the keeper (?) of cattle. 

The fowler in the ... of the reed fence, appeals to thee. 

The house-breaker, the thief—thougi\ an enemy of SamaS— 
The vagrant upon the way of the desert, u})peals to thee. 

The wandering dead one, the fleeting shadow, 

O Saina^, appealed to thee [...]. 

Thou hast not rejected those wlio aj)peale<l (to thee . . . ]; 
Those who thus kneel, for them thou, loosing (them from 
evil), restorest their purity. 

Those who thus render homage, their homage dost thou 
receive. 

But they fear thee ; they reverence thy name ; 

Before thy greatne.S8 men continually how down.’ 

4 . The positive character of Bab. morality.— 

The Jhib. conception of the univer.^^e Ava.s per¬ 
meated by the assiiinj)tion that morality re^ts 
upon tlie commaiulnient.s of Deity, and hence, 
should the excavations .some day brin|^ to li<(ht a 
Dab. nanative of the Fall, it would be no matter 
for 8urpri.^c. Accordinjj( to Dab. ideas, not only 
wisdom, hut also purity and happine.ss, existed 
at the bcj^drining of tIiinjL(s. The mythoIo<(ical 
Greation-.stoiy of the Dahylonians closes with a 
sijj^nificant j)assa^'e telling" how Marduk, the victor 
over Tiamat, brin^^s the laws of Fa to men, and 
how they are to he disseminated amon^yst men like 
a revelation of doctrine : 

‘ Let them be held fast, and let the “ First” teach them ; 

Let the v^ise man and the learned meditate upon thmn 
toget her. 

The f.ither shall hand them down ; let him instruct his son 
therein. 

Let liim open the ears of the herdsman and the keeper C), 

Tliat he may rejoice in Marduk, the lord of the gods ; 

That his land ma> prosper, and that it may go well with him. 
Steadfast is his (Marduk’s) word ; his deiToe i.s not (dianged ; 
The word of his mouth is not altered by any (other) god. 

If he frowns, he turns mit again his neck (to grace); 

If he is angry, if he is enraged, no god seta himself against 
him— 

The magnanimous, the sagacious . . . 

Against evil ami sin . . .’ 

(other live lines mutilated.) 

The existence of fablet.s inserilied w'ith Divine 
commandment.s is presujiposed by the text K 7897, 
which survives in three distinct tran,scri[it.s {Cunei¬ 
form 7'exts, xiii. 29 f. ; cf, MacmillaTi, Britrarje, znr 
Assynnluyie, v. 5, no. 2 (Leipz. 19(>d) ; for taiil(*t o, 
cf. A. Jeremias, The OT m the Lujht of the Ancient 
East, Eng. tr. 1910, i. 222 f.)— 

‘Slander not, but speak kindness ; 

S])eak not evil, but show good vvill ; 

Whoso slanders and s)>eaks ev il — 

I’nlo him will Samas requite it hy ... his head. 

Open not wide thv mouth, guard th\ lips ; 

If thou art provoked, speak not at once , 

If thou speakest hastily, thou shalt afterwards have to atone 
therefor ; 

Soothe (rather) thy spirit with silence. 

OlTer daily unto thy god 

Sacrifice, prajer, the incense most meet (for the Peitv): 

Before thy god shalt thou have a heart of purity (' 9 .' 

It is that which is due to the deity ’(for continuation, see ERE 
iii. 747* f.). 

5 . The identity of moral and ceremonial law.— 

The relation between men and the Deity i.s deter¬ 
mined by their qualities. It is onl^ the wi.se man 
who is acceptable to the gods. Religion is essenti¬ 
ally knowledge, and accordingly the intellectual 
interest enters largely into piety. The ideal first 
man is the ‘ keenly sagacious^ Atrahasis. The will 
of the Deity has to be searched out. Piety consists 
in a submissive and unflagging performance of the 
ritual. The afflicted king inquires whether his 
sufferings are the consequence of ceremonial derelic¬ 
tion or of actual evil-doing. Just as, in the con- 
ception of Deity, righteousness and capricious 
wrath are not discriminated, so we find no distinc¬ 
tion between real sin and ritual error. Not only 
murder and theft, but spitting at the holy place, 
is regarded as a possible cause of disease, and 
atonement for transgression is eflected by repent¬ 
ance and—closely as.so(datcd therewith—the use of 
incantations. In either aspect the source of the 
disease is sin. For it is necessary that the man 
who offends against the Deity by transgression 
should receive evil, and that the devout man should 


receive good. The })erplexities of such a theodicy 
make themselves felt, hut they are not, as in 
Israel, brought to a solution. The Divine moral 
law is vitiated hy the utilitarian jninc.iple. The 
idea of love to (icnl remains without any etiiical 
develojuncnt. 

The ritual texts comiiosed with a view to the 
cure of disease euunuuate with jiainful solicitude 
all (lo.s.sihic forms of sin, hut we can, nevertheles.s, 
trace the etlucal ideal that underlies the formuhe. 
'fhe incantation talilcts of the Surpu series exhibit 
the particular otl'cnces that come under the head of 
sin ; 

‘ Has he estranged father and son ? 

Has he estrungvii mother and daughter? 

Has he estranged mother-in-law and daughter-in-law ? 

Has he estranged brother and hriAher ? 

Has he e.stranged friend and friend ? 

Has he failed to set a prisoner free. 

Or not loosed one who \^as hound ''' 

Is it outrage against his superior (?), hatred of his elder 
brother ? 

Has he despised father and mother, insulted his elder sister 
By giving to the younger, and withholding from the elder? 

To Xay has he said V'ea ? 

To Yea has he said Nay? 

Has he spoken impurity, 

Spoken wickedness, 
r.s<><l an uiiju.st balance, 

Taken base money? 

Has he disinherited a legitimate son, installed an illegitimate ? 
Has ho drawn false boundaries, 

Deranged boundary, luan h, and precinct? 

Has he intruded upon his ncighhour’s house, 

Approached his neighbour’s wife, 

Sh< (I Ins ncighhuur’s blood, 

.Stolen Ins neighbour's garment? 

Has he refused to let a man escape his power (’), 

Driven an honest man from hi.s family, 

Broken up a woll-cenientcd clan, 

Revolted against a chief? 

Was he honest with his mouth, while false in heart? 

With hi.s nioutli was ho full of Vea, in his heart full of Nay? 

Is It because of the injustice that he ineditatLsI 
In ordvr to (liHjicrse the righteous, to destroy (them). 

To wrong, to roh, to ('ause to he robbed, 

To have dealings with evil? 

Is his mouth unclean? 

Are hi.s lips froward ? 

Has he taught impurity, instilled unseemly things? 

Has he concerned hirneelf with sorcery and witchcraft? 

Has he promised with heart and mouth, hut not kept faith ; 
Dishonoured the name of his god by (withholding) a gift, 
Dedicated something, hut kept it back, 

(in en something (flesh for 8a<“ririce) . . . )»ut eaten it? 

By whatsoever thing he is bewitched—lei It he revealed I 

(Be it revealed) whether he has eaten anything that made an 
ahoniination for his ( tly , 

Whether he has spread a '■aliimnv through his city ; 

Whether he has brought his cif v into evil repute ; 

Whether he has gone to meet an outlaw’; 

Whether he has had intercourHe with an outlaw 
(Slept in his bed, sat in his chair, drunk out of his cup).' 

On the third tablet of Snrjm it i.s a.ssumed that 
a person may have been bewitched 
* Because he has helped some one to justice by bribery. 

Uprooted jilants in the field, 

Cut cane in the thicket. 

(Because) for a day he waa entreated for a conduit, and re¬ 
fused it; 

For a day he was entreated for a cistern, and refused it; 
(Because) he obstructed his neighbour’s channel ; 

Instead of agreeing with his adversaries, he remained their 
enemy; 

Polluted a river, or spat in a river.’ 

These question.^ involve the fundamental laws of 
morality, such as are e.ssential to the very concep¬ 
tion of an organized State. They imply that life 
and property are protected. In the 25th ordinance 
of the Code of yammurabi it is enacted that, if 
one who has come to extinguish (a fire) allows 
himself to covet a possession of the master of the 
house, and appropriates the property of the master 
of the house, lie shall be cast into the tire {HDBy 
vol. V. p. 600). Theft is a capital offence. Verocitv 
is held in high honour. lalse witness and evil- 
speaking are severely punished. Legal cases are 
decided by oath. Falsehood in word or thought ia 
accounted a base thing. 
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6 , The morality of the ‘Penitential Psalms.’— 

Further materials for the investi^Lation of ethical 
conceptions are supplied by the so-(mIled Penitential 
Psalms of the Kabylonians. In the Assyr. bilingual 
recensions in which these ])salin 8 are found, they 
are arranged as ritual texts for healing incantations, 
but in the ancient Bah. period they were doubtless 
used for specilically religious ends, viz. as ‘ threno¬ 
dies for appeasing the heart’ (of the Deity). That 
they are, like the ritual texts themselves, of very 
remote age may be inferred from the fact that in the 
one grout) as in the otiier explanatory notes have 
been adued to the diflicult passages. In these 
psalms the sufl'erer is the king nimself, who, as the 
incarnation of Deity, is the ideal man. His suffer¬ 
ings, which are depicted as both phy.sical and mental, 
bear a vicarious character: he suffers for his 
people. 

A line exam])le of the Penitential Psalms, and 
one which illustrates the points just noted, will be 
found in the art. COMMUNION WITH Deity (Bab.), 
vol. iii. p. 74b f. 

7 . The moral practice of the people.—The ritual 
texts likewise throw light upon the ethics of the 
middle ranks of Bab. society. Here censure is 
passed u])on the characteristic sins of landowners 
and the commercial classes : theft ami «Microa( h- 
rnent upon boundaries, damaging one’s m'ighbour 
or one’s competitors in connexion with the irriga¬ 
tion system, i)eijury and bribery, <iishonesty in 
trade. But we likt'wise find descriptions of a 
higher moral jiract ic(‘. 

From th (5 age of Haninmiabi, but in a copy 
belonging to tin* library of A‘<surbanipal, comes a 
text containing the so-called ‘ family laws.’ 'Fhat 
these laws are older than the Code of Hammurabi 
is shown not only by their being written in the 
Sumerian iMuguage, but by their extreme severity 
and t he primitive character of I he legal processes 
involved : 

' If a 8on savfl to his father, “Thou art not rny father," ho 
(the father) shall set the mark u|>on him, make him asla%’e, and 
sell him for money. If a son Ha\s to his mother, “Thou art not 
my mother," one shall set his mark uyion him, lead him through 
the city, and expel him from the house. If a father savs to 
his son, “Thou art not my son," he (the son) must abandon 
house and home. If a mother savs to her son, “Thou art not 
my son," he shall abandon house and household goods. If a 
married woman renounces her husband and says, “Thou art not 
my husband," she shall be cast Into the river. If a marrif'd man 
says to his wife, “ Thou art not my wife,” he shall ]>av her half 
a rnina of silver. If any one hires a slave, and he (the slave) 
dies, goes amissing, runs away, is imprisoned, or becomes sick, 
he (the liirer) shall pay for his hire one bar of corn daily.’ 

From other texts likewise Ave learn that the 
relations hetw'een parents and children were of a 
patriarchal character. The motber-in-law% accord¬ 
ing to the ritual tablets, was held in high esteem. 
The wdfe, too, occupied an honoured position. She 
was capable of going to law', and w'as safeguarded 
against marital caprice. The practice of adoption 
was highly devetojied. Widows (Cod. (Jamm. 
§§ 171, \12b) and orphans (ib. § 177) were protected ; 
tile kings pride tiiemselves in being called the 
guardians of the w'eak. Drunkenness and de¬ 
bauchery, lust and sensuality, seem to have been 
very prevalent among the men. And as the people, 
80 the gods. The pictures of carousing deities in 
the Creation epic—of deities who drink till they 
fall under the table—reflect the customs of the 
day. The licentious cult of Istar, the representa¬ 
tions of sexual life given in the Cilgames epic 
and in [star’s descent into the under world, as 
also the fact that the place of .sexual intercourse 
was the public street, all point to conditions of 
gross sensuality. So far as the present writer 
knows there are no indications of the pas^^ion for 
gambling. In Babylonia, dice-playing and similar 
games had not yet lost their original cosmic signi 
ficance, and were resorted to as devices for con 
suiting Fate. 


To the attitude of the Bahyloniarm tow ards the 
Deity corresponds their attitude towards their 
kings. The two preccjits, ‘ hear Cod, honour the 
king,’ as found in a tablet of the library of Assur- 
banijial (Ilu tapalah &arru tana'ad), are really 
identical ; and this reverential attitude extends 
also to the palace, for the palace, the ‘ high gate,’ 
is the counterpart of the celestial abode of the 
gods. 

The kingly ideal accords with the conception of 
Deity. A King must be pure, likq^ Aiii ; kind, 
like Ea ; wdse, like Sin ; and just, like SamaA And, 
IS the l^ab. jiantheon grew stiff and mechanical 
inder the influence of a.strology, which saw the 
.way of the gods in an inexorable Fate, and sur- 
eiKiered the moral government of the world to a 
igid destiny, so the idea of kingship degenerated 
nto that of the Oiiental desi)ot, who represents, 
lot the Deity, hut iron hate, and who exercises the 
jow'er of life an(> death with ])itilpss severity. 

8 . The secular character of Bab. morality.—The 
iioraUty of the Bahyhmmns, like their religion, is 
n its c.ssential aspects doected upon the present 
A'oild. ’fhe religion of Nature wdiieh originated 
n their idea of tlie cosino.s i.s hut loosely connected 
A’ith tlie cult of the dead, 'fhe realm of the 
l(‘ad forms no j)ait of the w'orld at all, hut is a 
locality la tlie lowest of the three divisions of the 
cel(*stial universe. The deilied spirits of the dead 
thus live a life ajiait from earthly things. Our 
available sources show' so far hut few’ traces of a 
iloctiine of future retribution. But the restriction 
of religion to the present life involves a danger that 
the foundations of morality may he sapjied by 
ixcessive self-indnigence. Thus, in a fragment 
nseited in the Cilgames epic some Bah. eudte- 
nonist, who, like (he speaker in the Heb. book of 
(.^oheleth, had carried the pessiniistiir and material- 
stic theory of the universe to its lo'dcal issues, 
givt‘s expression to his thouglits in the following 
W'oriis : 

‘GilgameS, why dost thou wander about? 

The life that thou seekest, thou shalt not find. 

When the gods created men, 

Upon men did they also impose death, 

And retained life in th<*ir own handg. 

Thou, O (iilgaiiieS, gratify thy flesh ; 

Enjoy thyself by day and night; 

Make a feast of joy every day ; 

Day and night be wanton and happy. 

Ijet thy garments be unsoiled ; 

Ijet thy head he clean, and wash thygelf with water. 

Look upon the little onea whom thy hand holds ; 

Let thy wife rejoice upon thy bosom.’ 

Litkraturr.—T here is no literature on the subject beyond 
what has been cited in the article. A. ,) EKluMIAS. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Buddliist).— 
I. General characteristics. — Starting with an 
eager yearning fur emamdpatiun from w'orldly 
sorrows and nains, tlie Buddha attained the solution 
of his mental struggles in the enlightenment of the 
Four Noble Trulhs. The infusion of practical 
needs wdth theoretical know ledge, on the one hand, 
and the stress laid upon the ascetic life as against 
the worldly, on the otlier, make up the key-note 
of Buddhist morality. As its religion is insejiarahly 
connected w ith its nhilosophy, its morality is based 
upon its ethical theories, wdiich, again, are the 
outcome of ])ractieal demands and training. In 
the close connexion between, or identilication of, 
the practical and the theoretical sides, Buddhist 
ethie.s betrays clearly its inheritance from the 
ordinary Hindu mental disposition, and in its 
ascetic as[)ects it diflers little from the other 
religious Orders of India. But it exhibits a funda¬ 
mental contrast w'ith Brahmanic morality in not 
adhering to the social institutions and traditions, 
but seeKing the basis of morality irnmediatelv in 
the universal truths, which are to be realizea in 
every one’s wisdom and attainment. In both 
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religions practical morality is founded on the 
dharvxdSy which, however, moan with Brahmans 
the Divine ordinances incorporated in the legal 
codes of tlie nation, while tlie same word means to 
Buddhists the truths taught hy the Buddha and to 
be realized in every one’s w isdom. In short, the 
fundamental feature of Buddhist morality consists 
in its autonomic and personal principle, in contrast 
w'ith the legal and social principle of Brahmanism. 
This characteristic is, again, a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the starting-point of the religion, viz. 
the significance of the Buddha’s personality. He 
is revered not only as the founder of the religion, 
but also ns the revealer of final truths ami the 
guide of all beings to the same attainment as his 
owm. He is the saviour, the ferryman who conducts 
men to the (»ther shore of perfection, which may 
be attained by all who follow his instructions in 
accordance w’ith truth. His person is the pivot on 
w hich all Buddhist thought turns, and the ideal at 
which ever^ believer should aim. In him personal 
perfection is united with universal truths.* He is 
the light of the world (or the eye, laka-cIutkkJm); 
but every one slujuld discover the same light in 
himself {atta-dipa)^ the Master being the revealer 
of the light and not an intruder from the outside. 
One takes refuge in the Buddha, in older to take 
refuge in himself [atta-mrand], as the Master has 
done. This autonomic principle and personal basis 
of Buddhist morality was, indeed, a new departure 
in the histoiy of Bidian religion, and laid the 
foundation for the universal religion of Buddhism. 

The prominence of personality is associated wdth 
esteem for individual liberty, or at least for the 
spirit of toleration and liberalism. The Ma'^ter 
gave many preceiits, both in the theoretical and in 
the practical domain, though they are not e.xfiected 
to be followed in the letter but only in the 8 j)irit. 
This comes out very clearly, for exam[de, in the 
last sermon of the Buddha on tiie eve of his 
entrance to the (ireat Decease, when he urged that 
hi.s disciples should leave olf minor precepts and be 
themselves their own light. The value of this 
admonition can never be over-estimated, when w’e 
note how the tradition is preserved even among 
the Theravfidins, the advocates of traditions and 
precedents, as w'ell as among the liberal Mahaynn- 
ists. This liberal spirit stands, again, in close 
connexion with the esteem shown for the Middle 
Bath, which formed, indeed, the introduction of 
the Buddha’s first sermon at Benares, and remained 
the leading spirit of Buddhism through the various 
forms and tendencies manifested in the history of 
the religion. This liberal spirit is w hat distinguishes 
Buddhism from other ascetic Orders, especially 
from the Jains ; and this is the reason wdiy, wdiile 
Jainism remained to the last a formal asceticism, 
Buddhism was able to achieve its development in 
almost inexhaustible forms adapted to the needs 
of the times and peojiles. 

The Buddhists, as has been hinted above, never 
distinguished sharply betw'een etliical theories and 
moral practice, but the practice is regarded as in¬ 
complete without the theoretical foundation and 
the basis of mental training, and rice versfi. Thu.-> 
the whole discipline (sikk/id) is divided into the 
three branches, which are to be assisted and 
accelerated mutually: morality {.4ila), mental 
training {snrnddhi or rhittn), and wisdom (pnnnd).‘^ 
The kernel of the discipline, and especially of 
morality, is exi)ressed in a very concise rb*.sum<^ of 
the whole teaching of Buddhi.sm, which runs; 

1 Jtiv. 92: ‘One who spoq tno Bees the truth,' etc, ; Di, 7 . 27, 
Agfgahha : ‘This is the appellation of the Tattiaj^ata, hi‘< hody is 
of irnih idhamma-kaya) he is made up of trutti {dhaimna- 
bhuta),' etc. The present writer cannot at all aj^ree with 
Olden berg's view as to the position of the Buddha In his reh'tfion 
{Buddha*, Stut^art, 1903, p. 372f.). 

2 Diffha, 4 (PfS ed. i. 124), Ahg. 3. 81-90 {ib. 1. 229-239), etc. 


‘ Not to comnilt any sin, to do good, 

And to purify one’s own mind, that is the teaching of 
(all) the Buddhas,’ i 

The first half of tlie verso is the kernel of every 
system of morality, w'liich is here, in the latter 
half, assisted by mental puiification and consum¬ 
mated by the belief in the teaching of all the 
Buddhas, the belief which shall finally realize the 
communion of the enlightened. A similar relation 
between morality and the other attainment of 
Buddhist perfection [a-sekkha) is shown in the 
group of the five branches [khandha], viz. morality 
{dda), contemplation {sat/uidhi), w'isdom (pannd), 
tleliverance ivunutti), and insight into the know¬ 
ledge of deliverance {viinuttifii'ulna - dassana).^ 
Herein is shown again the inseparable connexion 
of morality with wisdom and supernatural or 
mystic attainments. Thus we see that Buddhist 
morality, both in its discipline and in its perfection, 
forms a part of the religious ideal of complete 
enlighteiiincnt, and it loses its value and signi- 
licance apart from these perfections. But morality 
is not merely a means to perfection, as is the case 
with most mystical systems; it is an integral part 
of the perfection, and hence one of the epithets of 
Buddha—‘ alKUinding in w-isdom and goodness.’ 
Mere knowledge or a solitary immersion in mystic 
eontemjtlation, without practical mural actions, is 
not perfectuin, and in the same w’ay morality 
w'ithout insight into the depth of truth is baseless. 
Molality is an integral part of religion, and so 
ethics should never l.>e a mere system of theoretical 
discussions or sfiecnlations on ethical problems ; it 
must be associated with enlightenment in meta- 
(iiysieal truths and their realization in oik*^ own 
ife. Thus the moral and intellectual pertecLion 
of a personality, in spite of the docLrine of the 
non-ego, is the highest aim of Buddliist nioiality. 

Viewing in tins way the sy^tem and aim of 
Ibiddhist molality, we may divide its ex])osition 
naturally into four parts: ( 1 ) basis and aim, or 
metaphysics of the good ; (2) virtue and rules of 
conduct, or practical ethics ; (3) efficacy of morality, 
the ecclesiastical side of ethics ; and (4) mental 
training and spiritual attainments. The first of 
these aiiHW'ers to paiiild of the above given division 
of the discipline, the second and third to iila, and 
the fourth to samddhi. 

The sources from which we have tx) discover the fundamenUl 
(or, one might say, primitive) forms of Buddhism arc kicosn to 
us through the I'ali Canons. Tlieso, as is well known, ur* the 
traditions of the orthodox Theravadins, who in man}' points 
deaden the spirit b^’ the letter and are pre-erninently scholastic 
in their trend of mind. Hence it is (juile riatni.d that, together 
with the kimlrcd schools, they arc called the lima} anisls, the 
followers of the Little Vehicle or the Abandoned VN a> . On the 
other hand, the developments or amplilii ations, whether natural 
and consequent or not, are represented by the so-called 
Mah.^vanists, whose traditif)nH are handed down to us partly in 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts and still nwire in (diinese translations. 
Here we are not to enter into discussions of tiie perplexing 
questions as to the orrgin of this difference and the mutual 
relations between these two aspects ; hut, regarding them as a 
whole, we might say that the latter deduced many important 
consequences from the fundamental ideas, though sometimes 
they nin to extremes. Thus we find it desirable, in seeking to 
discover the kernel and vital Rpiril of the Buddha’s teachings, 
to interpret the letter of the I'ali books by the ligtit thrown 
ui)oti them hy the spirit of the Malia}ana.> Tiiough these two 
are never to be confused or their difTerences minimi/ed, the 
close relations existing between them should he kept In view 
more than has been usual. Abandoning the rather misleading 
nomenclature of the Lesser and theUreater Vehicles, ami keep- 
ing these points in view, we shall now enter into the details 
under each head, and endeavour to state the fundamental 
features and to see their consequences. 

1 Dhammapada, verse 183. 

^Sathy. 33. S, 4 {PI'S ed. 1. 99 f.), 47. 18 {ib. r. 162), eto. 
Here ^/an.s'tfna means more than insight, and may be rendered 
‘ realization.’ 

3 This rtmiark may, for instance, be Illustrated by the idea of 
a Tathagata or of a Bwlhisattva (q. v.). Further to be noticed 
are, for instance, the close connexions between the introductory 
part of the Saddhaj'rnapuridarika and the Jtivutlaka (also the 
fourth part of the AAguttara), or between the 16th chapter of 
the same and the Nidana-kathd of the J&taka. 
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2. Basis and aim ; metaphysics of the good.— 

The fundamental principle of Buddhist ethics and 
morality is exi^)re8sly stated, in the very openini^ of 
the Buddha’s hrst sermon, to consist in the Middle 
Path, which is, again, the way to the realization 
of the ultimate end—the extinction of the pains 
arising from egoism. Here the Middle Path is 
recommended, not merely because it lies in the 
middle between worldly pleasures and ascetic self- 
tortures, but beciiuse therein lies the right or 
perfect {sammdy 8kr. samijak) way for realizing 
the ideal in accordance with truth. It is the solid 
{khertut) way, in contrast with the crooked [kumma ); 
the holy or noble [ariya], in contrast with the false 
{inicchd) or base {anariya) ; and it leads to the 
perfect enlightenment {samhodhiydmiriy sainbodlii- 
jmrdyana)} Here arises the question as to what 
IS the content of that enlightenment. The answer 
is given mostly in a negative way, in the denial of 
the phenomenal, of human weakness, illusions, and 
passions—in short, in the teaching of non-ego 
{anattd), extinction {nirodJm) of pains, and the 
well-known nibbdna (8kr. nirvdn<i). There are 
perplexing (juestions as to the real meaning of the 
term, and its negative aspect has led not only 
many European scholars, but a section of Buddhist 
thinkers, to a thoroughly negative view.^ Not 
entering into these discussions, we shall content 
ourselves with noting that Buddhism here faced 
the same problem as Schojienhauer did as to the 
ultimate nature of his nothingness especi¬ 

ally in its relation with the mystic (‘xpcriences ol 
the saints, both Buddhist and Christian.^ But the 
dillerence between Buddha and Schopenhauer 
consists in this, that the former was not content 
with the merely theoretical attitude of the latter, 
but, having himself realized the experience of 
transcending the phenomenal and of entering into 
the height of mystic illumination, tried to lead his 
followers to the same attainment. This ideal of 


the same attainment is expressed in the term ‘ One 
Way’ or ‘Sole Road’ {eka-ydna),^ treading in 
which is the very essence of Buddhist morality, 
and the basis of which is found in the stability of 
truths (d/nrIn summarizing positively 
the highest aim of Buddhist morality, we might 
say that it consists in entering into the communion 
of all the Buddhas and Saints, through realizing 
the oneness and eternity of truths in one’s own 
person. Not only insight and wisdom {dassana, 
vijjd), but morality and mental training are jmssible 
on the ground of this assumj)tion, and all virtuous 
acts How from this metaphysical source. 

Thus, in the BraJuna-jdlaf one of the books 
which show inost vividly the connexions between 
practical morality and philosophical sjreculations, 
tlie Buddha contrasts mere works, how’ever good 
and excellent, with his attainments and purposes. 
Having heard his disciples talking of the others’ 
praise and blame of Buddhist morality, he teaches 
them not to be anxious about these ‘ trilling 
matters, the minor details, of mere morality 
mattaka).' The reason is not because morality is 
a trilling matter in itself, but because it is vain 
unless founded upon profound knowledge and high 
attainments. He says : 

‘There are other Ihin^B, profound, difficult to realize, hard to 
understand, tranquillizing?, sweet, not to be grasped by mere 
lojfic, subtle, comprehensible only by the wise. These thint^a 


" 1 Majjh. 19 (PTS ed. i. 118), 26 (ib. i. l(il-16,U 38 etc 

2 The Sarv.astivadinfl emphasize the reality of the objective 
world (dharynas) and the ultimate nothiuKuess of (j^n) 

8 See Schopenhauer, Die Welt^, Leipzig, 1859, i. 450-464, ii. 


700-703. 


^ See art. Tatiiauata. 


(chs. 2-4), and Anally to the revelation of his true personality 
(oh*. 16 and 21). 
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theTathagata, having himself realized them and seen them face 
to face, hath set forth ; and it is of them that they \vh() would 
rightly praise the Tathagata in accordanee v\ith thedruth should 
speak.’ 1 

Here we can see very clearly the close connexion 
between morality and euliglitemncnt in Buddhism, 
and at the same time the basis of its liberal and 
broad spirit. 

Til is characteristic of Buddhist morality is, 
again, closely related to its ideal of universal sal¬ 
vation, as shown in the missionary charge given to 
the first disedtdes and manifested in missionary 
w'orks, even in the Buddha’s time and afterwards 
under King Asoka’s patronage. ’Fliis universal 
ideal is further exjiressed by the Mahayanists in 
the oft-repeated saying that every being is a 
Buddha in his essential quality, and on this 
account the slaridard of a perfect Buddhist was 
transferred from an arhai to a hodhisattmi (see 
belorv). After all, the foundation of Bnddliist 
morality rest.s on the essential capacity of every 
person for Biid<llniliood ; and the criterion of true 
morality lies in the (endency to bodhi, as attested 
by tin one roa.d ka-ydi>n) trodden by all the 
Tathdydtas oi (he jiast as wadi as of the present 
and future. Abandon the false and base conduct 
of common men {pHtJnijjan<i) and adopt the methods 
of a Buddha -tliat is the cardinal maxim of Bud¬ 
dhist inorahty. Though this expression may 
sound scniewhat vague and self-evident, the latter, 
the good aitd holy life, is not to be merely talked 
about, hut. to be te^ed by personal touch, and 
realized in the exercise of the three methods of 
dis(d[>line as well as by the group of the four per¬ 
fections. Snppo.se a traveller perishing of thirst 
found a well by the wayside ; if he saw the water, 
but bail no rope or bucket to fetch it, could he 
qmmch liis thirst?* The answer is evident. The 
essential aim of any discipline or exercise is to 
touch tlie immortal region by the body {kdycna 
amatavx dhdtnm phas:s((yifva),^ i.e. by personal 
experience and actual realization, ’i’lie guide to 
this end is found in tht^ person of the Buddha ; 
hence the important rble which faith lills in 
Buddhist morality, as has been indicated above, 
and as we shall see later under the head of 
‘Virtues’ (§ 3 , below). 

Here arise naturally the questions as to the 
nature and origin of sin and ills, and the o])posit>ion 
of man’s moral nature to the good. Buddhist 
ethics is so anxious to prevent the arising of had 
thoughts and actions that it surpasses almost all 
other ethical systems in enumerating human weak¬ 
nesses and vices (see below). So manifold are these 
vices that they can fetter one’s mind at any inoinent 
and on every possible occasion, just as demons were 
thought by mediawal Christians to do. Various 
classilications insist on the dreadfulness of human 
passions ; the method of the four exertions {pa- 
dhdna) supplies guidance for the checking of every 
germ of evil and the fostering of any good inclina¬ 
tion ; the doctrine of the source {samuddyd) of 
pain tries to explain tlie origin and genesis of ills. 
But Buddhism has no story of Adam’s fall, except 
a myth of man’s gradual degeneration,** nor does it 
teach that sin is a transgression of Divine law in 
consequence of free will. The causation or genesis 
of ills is traced to the one root of thirst {t(nihd ); 
and the source of all vices, however classilied, is 
sought in passion and greed {kdma and rdga)* 
Though these may, again, be traced to, or asso¬ 
ciated with, ignorance [avijjd] or delusion {i)i<)ha)y 
the latter are, for their part, the outcome of the 
former ; and the terms express nearly the same 
thing in ditterent aspects, and, taken togetiier, 

1 Rhys Davids, Dialogno^ of the Buddha, London, 1899, i. 26. 

2 Saihy. 12. 68 (PTS ed. ii. 118). 

8 Jtiv. 61 (p. 46), 73 (p. 02). « Digha 27, Aggafma. 

B Majjh. 13, Dukkha-kkhandha(Pr5 ed. i. 86); 40, Dhamma- 
samadana (ib. i. 309), etc. 
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amount to egoism. This is the original sin, so to 
sj)eak, and the root of all evils (see, further, 
hr.oisM [Buddhist]). In Buddhist ethics no dis¬ 
tinction is made between sin and ills, and their 
sole origin is sought not in the objective world, but 
in our own mind ami acts {kmnma^ 8 kr. karma). 

Here again Buddhists faced the same problem aa Schopen¬ 
hauer as to the cause of the iridn iduation of will. The conclusion 
is to theaarne efTec't as that of the German philosopher—that no 
reason could be sought in this domain. Or. we might say, the 
question is left theoretically unauswered, and the more emphasis 
is laid on the necessity and urgency of uprooting the present 
ills and actual vices.i Here we see reflected the very ^)ractical 
character of Buddliist ethics, but we note at the same tune that 
this })oint gave ri.se to various speculations among later Buddhist 
thinkers. A^vaglioga {q.v.) tried to answer the (uiestiori by the 
kica of an abrupt upheaval of avidyd out of tlie Tathafd, nearly 
on the same line as Schelling’s theory of a Jump (Ab.'^prinuj) of 
the individual will out of the universal. Another solution tenils, 
as m Iveibriiz’s The<ulic^f^ or still more in the Gnostic emanation 
tlieory, to explain ilia as the imperfect reflexion of the one uni¬ 
versal mind. The latter is the ('a.se with Vasubandhu and his 
followers. Whatever might have been tried, the fundamental 
trait of Buddhist ethics consisted in Ita practical nature, and it 
lia(i a very vivid sense of the vu'es of hunian nature in its actual 
('oniiitions, and of the ills arising from them, both of whudi are 
the irrevocable consequences (vipaka) of the karma without 
beginning. This feature appealed to the mind of the Hindus, 
vearmrig for emancijiatiou; and also impres-sed deejily tlie 
peojdes of the Far Fast, so that the change of sentiment worked 
out by Buddhistic influence in Japan, perhaps more than in any 
other country, is a very remarkable feature in the history of the 
religion. 

It may be said that the identification of sins and 
ills, the basis of which lies in the theory of karmay^ 
has the effect of weakening the moral sense of 
responsiliility which we iind so strong in the Jewisli 
ana Christian religions ; but we should not forgt‘t 
that here we have to deal with another sort of 
morality, whose sole aim is the abandoning of 
egoism and entering into Mte vtist communion 
of the enlighttmed mind. Budilhist morality is, 
in its principles, completely free from nomisti<‘ 
elements; and the ^M(le•^eaehing love for all 
beings, as expressed in the four aspects of the in¬ 
finite mind {nppffmchia-rhrfom /n iith)y was possible 
only on this basis, apart from the love of and for 
the only j^’ather in 1 leaven. 

The full realization of the holy way {ariya-rriaqga) 
and the attainment of enlightenment (hodhi) are 
necessarily a.ssociated with the final uprootiim of 
fundamental vice. This condition is descrihed in 
the oft-repeated expression ‘ ar/ey^ship ’ : liirth is 
extinguished, purity is perfected, and all is done 
that IS to he ditne, etc. And this, again, i.s what 
is called the footstej) of the Tathagata, the settle¬ 
ment of the Tathagata, the impr<*ss of the Tatha¬ 
gata. ^ Htire an arhat is evidently identified with 
a Tathagata, so far as the above-mentioned 
attainments are concerned.® At the same time, 
a distinction is made between the Tathagata ami a 
hhikkhn who has been released by wisdom ; there 
the point lies in the difference between a pachrhe.ka- 
buddha and a fully enlightened Buddha, the former 
being a self-content saint, and the latter the teacher 
and benefactor of all lieings. Every Buddhist 
should aim at the attainment of araJiatta (saint- 
ship) ; and the most significant type, or the only 

1 Majjh. fl.3, Malufikya (PTS ed. i. 426). See Oldenberg, 318 ; 
Warren, Huddhimn in Translationsy Cambridge, Moss., 1900, 
p. 117. 

2 Thig is the feature in the moral character of the Japanese 
peo])Ie that is least known to the West, and, curiously enough, 
the modern Japanese theinsiflves are unconscious of it. Some 
hints may i>e derived from the present writer’s artiele, * Le Senti¬ 
ment religieux chez lea Jajxinais,' in La Remie dumoiSy July, 
1908. 

^ See Rhys Davids, Jlihhert Lecture, 1881, and art. Karma. 

* Majjh. 27, Hatttiipa<l.;|)ama (PTS ed. i. 181). Cf. below, the 
parallel in the Saddharitia/nmdartka. 

•’> This ident ification is corifinncd iiy the description of a per¬ 
fectly holy hhikkhu as a Tathagata (Majjh. 22, Ahigaddupama 
[PTS ed. i. 139 f.]), and also In’ passages where the arhnts are 
exalted as equal to Buddhas (Saihv. 22. 76 (/‘7'S'ed. iii. 8.3-84]). 
Besides these, the training of the four jhanas, the four appa- 
rruinaSy etc., are described in innumerable passages in the same 
words, both in regard to Buddhas and to arhats. 


standard, of this attainment is found in the per¬ 
sonality of the Buddha who is one of the arhats. 
In thi.s respect wo may say that tlu^ ideal of 
Bmldld.st morality consists in the imitation of the 
Buddha, and this is the reason why faith in the 
Ma.ster is so strongly insisted upon, for both moral 
and intellectual perfection. The Buddhists of 
earlier times never pretended to be themselves 
Buddhas ; they were content to have as their 
Master the only Buddha who appeared in this 
world-period, yet their moral ideal was always 
direct(;d towards the nerfection of an arhat y who 
was nothing hut a Biutdha in his moral jxufection. 
But this point gave rise to a division in moral 
ideals and, conjointly with that, to the schism of 
the Mahayana and the Hinayana. 

A section of conservative Buddhists adhered 
more to the letter than to the spirit of the funda¬ 
mental teachings, and foiirnl thtur sati-^factioii in 
self-culture, 'their ideal consisted in the imita¬ 
tion of the Buddha, hut they deemed themselv^es 
thoroughly umnialitieil for that perfection, and 
cherished the Impe of being horn in the good 
re.sort of the heavenly worlds, and of linishing 
their journey on the way of hodhi in the tim(3 of 
the future Buddha (Skr. Maitrcya). 'this 

type of Buddhist ideal is prevalent among the 
Buddhists of Cc'.ylon, Burma, and Siam. It is of 
very ancient origin, and exhibits a great tenacity 
through the whole history of BiKhihism in the 
other countries as wi;!!. Against this stream of 
moral scrupulosity there arose a sc’hool, more 
broad-minded and daring, which emphasized the 
importance of billowing the Buddha’s footsteps 
in spirit. The division may he traced to the 
s(!hism of the Vajjian monks, ascribed to tlie 
second century after the Buddha’s death. What¬ 
ever the date may have been, the ditl’erenee re¬ 
sulted in the division of the Hinayana and 
Mahayana. 

This division involved, inter aliay a rupture 
between the ideal of arhat and that of Bodhi- 
sattva (Pali Bodhisafta). The latter was an ap¬ 
pellation of the Buddha in his former liirths, 
preparing for his Budilhahood, and meant ‘ a 
being seeking for had/ii.'’ Now this was trans¬ 
ferred to every Buddhist whose moral aim con¬ 
sisted in the same attainment ami juaetice as that 
of the Bodhisattva, and this ideal was distingnislied 
from that of the arhat, including the sell-content 
parhrheka-buddhas and the conserv'ative presiu'vers 
of the Buddha’s sermons (sdvaka, Skr. srdrakay 
i.e. ‘hearers’).^ Though this changed notion of 
ideal saint contained nothing radically ditl'erent 
fiom that of an arhaty it showed a dejiarture in 
favour of a freer development of Buddhist moral 
ideals, and involved many important consequences 
for morals. 

Reserving those practical bearings for a later 
section of the present article, we have here to d(‘al 
with the Mahayanist theory of the bodJd-rhitta.'^ 
It means the primordial e.ssenceof our mind, which 
in itself consists in the supreme hodhiy i.e. the 
very essence of Buddha’s enlightenment. This 
essence is present in every mind, but lies dormant 
or covered by the dust of ignorance and infatua¬ 
tion. When it is awakened and developed by due 
training, we may see in ourselves tlie eternal 
Bnddhahood in its full illumination, and, in this 
way, the communion with all the Buddhas may be 
realized. Morality, associated with wisdom and 
mental training, is the way to this realization, 
and makes us tread the one and same way^ 
{cka-ydna) of the Buddhas. Indeed, morality is 

1 See SEE xxi. 36, 43, 80, and many other Mah&y&na texts. 

2 There are many Mahftyina treatises on the subject; see, 
e.g.y Nanjio’s CataloguSy noi. 1181, 1801, 1804, all of which ore 
ascribed to N&garjuna. 
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possible only on this foundation of our essential 
fellowship with Buddhas and of the suhstantial 
identity of our mind with theirs. Morality is the 
actualized hodhichitUi, which is, again, the uni- 
versalia ante res of morality. In otlier words, the 
hodhirhitta is the ‘ stability of truths’ translated 
to th(3 inner heart of man ; it is the bodhi seen not 
as an attainment or ac(juisition, but as the original 
possession of man’s mind. Viewed in this iTght, 
the contrast of good and bad, noble and base] 
amounts to the contrast between the primordial 
bodhi and the fundamental (coidijd. Thus we see 
in Buddhist ethics the Jewish contrast of God and 
S?itan transferred to tlie inner heart of our own 
rnind, which at the same time is substantially 
ident ical with that of all beings, including Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, and common men, as well as animals 
and spirits in tlie t)urgatories.^ 

3 . Virtues and rules of conduct; practical ethics. 
—Just as tlie contrast between the budhichitta and 
axndyn is the ultimate point of theoretical ethics, 
the contradistinction of virtues and vices forms t he 
fundamental subject of practical ethics. Buddhist 
teachers are so tond of enumerations and classili- 
cations that nearly every tojiic of thought or of 
doctrine is arranged in nutmuical grou})s. This 
answered not only the theoretical purpose ot 
classiiication, but, at the same time—perliaps much 
more than the former—the practical purfiose of 
extracting the mateiials according to need. J'liis 
use is naively ex[»ressed, in the exfilanation of tii(3 
seven divisions of bodhi^ liy a simile that robes 
and iew(*ls stored in one case can he easily taken 
out.^ 'riie tables of virtues and vices are ai ranged 


in this way, partly for the sake of classiiication, 
and partly fur the practical purpose of easily 
drawing their items out at any moment, when one 
of them is present while the associated ones are to 
be enticed or guarded against.^ 

J’he fundamental classification of Buddhist dis¬ 
cipline IS, as we have seen above, the three 
branches of the sikkhCt ; closely connected with 
tliis is the division of actions [kaimna) or organs 
of works, i.e. body {kdj/a), speech {vdehu), and 
mind (xnaiirfs)^ Among these the mental is the 
root of actions, but all the three have great intlii- 
ence uiion one another, so that, both for repression 
of the bad and for acceleration of the good, the 
three are associated and help mutually. 

Now we shall first consider the vices to be 
guarded against. As we liave seen above, the 
radical vice of human nature consists in egoism, 
and it manifests itself in lust {kd//ia), desire 
{chhanda), and intention {adhippd(/a). These 
passions manifest themselves in greed {rdga), 
seeking for fileasure, hatred {dosa) of pain, stu¬ 
pidity {moha)y and hopeless indillerence. These 
are cardinal vices, and are called the three roots of 
the bad {akiisa la-mu Id ?ii), depravities {upakkilcsa), 
etc.® They may further be divided into five or 

1 This point was systcuiatizod by the Chinese philosopher 
Chi’i (a.d. fi:n--r)97) of T ien-T'ai, on the^ authority of the 
Saddharmapuu(}unka, and applied to ethics, ainon^ others, 
hv (,’hi-Hsu (Ifj'»0-U)o5) in his eoimnentary on the Mahayana 
Bra/ima-jnla. The intlucnce of this idea watt far-rearhniK and 
deep in (’hina, and even more so in Japan. A popular song of 
the 13th cent. 8a^8 : ‘The Buddha was once a common man, we 
shall be once finally Buddhas ; sad and lamentable are the 
walls aeparating us from them (who are all one in eusence, in 
the primordial Buddhahood).’ Another popular saying, of the 
18th cent., runs: ‘Seethe puppet-player, he brings out of the 
box that hangs from his neck anything he pleases, a Buddha or 
a devil.’ 

2 Saihy. 46. 4 (PTS ed. v. 71). ...... k 

3 This practice of enumerating in incantation fashion may be 
witnessed among the Buddhist monks throughout the Kast. 
The tables serve not only to keep their contents in memory, but 
also for mental culture. Side by sale with this advantage, its 

disadvantage is shown in its mechanical routine. a /;>, 1 

Majjh.56, Upali (PTS ed. 1 . 37lt.); Atig. 8. 1-9 (ib. i. 

101—105), etc. • Aihn s fit) 

i Sarhy. 86 , Vedan&.saihy., esp. 3, 6, etc., Atig. 8. 88, 

(PTS ed. i. 184 f., 201); Itiv. 50, etc. 


seven items. Tlie five himlriiiici's (niivimnz/), or 
to express the same thing, covers {d roro iki are: 
(1) sensual desire {J:uniu-rhi h hunda), (2) ill-wili 
{vi/dpada), (3) stolidity and torpor {(hiuaouddfui), 
(4) excitement or vanity (uddhachchha), and (,5) 
per[)lexity {vichikirhrh/id). The seven fetters 
Isailiiojana), or incentives (cm?^6’uyrz), are : (1) fawn¬ 
ing (anuinaya) or sensual pleasure, (2) reiuignuiice 
(patigha), (3) o[uriion {ditthi), (4) perplexity {mV/t- 
kichchhd), (5) pride [mfina)^ ((j) attachment to ex¬ 
istence (hhava-raga), and (7) ignorance (nvijjd). 
dJie fetters are again developed to 10 or 10, lOS, 
etc., and these groups are called depravities, at¬ 
tachments (updddrxa), streams {(x/ha) of passions, 
fire, etc., with various nomenclatures, accoiding 
to the jioiiits of view from which these vices 
fetter, alHict, or stir the human mind, and incite 
to had acti(»ns. The-.e classilicatioris, as we can 
(‘asily see, are in suiiie cases cross-divisions, and 
they are not designed for a scientific purpose. 
\et, when we eoiiijiare them wdtli the viecs 
(‘iiuimu'atud in tlie New Testament, w'e discoviu' 
that the Biiddhisl classilimil ions had j[^)sychulogicit 1 
anal\.us mort‘ in viiwv than the Christian, which 
Hie I horoughl^y practical. Ileicin, too, is seen 
(he close nOation hotwueu Buddhist morality and 
mmilal tiuming. I'lie same remark may be ap¬ 
plied to the classihealions of virtues vvliich we now’ 
J)l oceco to e(.>nsidor. 

All the virtues and virtuous practices are ai- 
ranged in seven gioups,^ w’hich arc sometimes 
called the divisions of (he way (Skr. uidrgduga), 
hut four of them may better be described under 
the head of mental training, and tlu; remaining 
three jiie groups of viitues comhined with (he 
methods of mental exercise. Tlie virtues (babt) 
are also called organs (indriya) of moral practice, 
and their ])ractice consists in the IJglitfold Holy 
Way (Ai iyaxnagga). The virtues or organs are . 
(1) laith (saddlut), (2) exerlioii (viriya), (3) mind¬ 
fulness {S(Ui), (4) coiit(mi])lation {s((.7nddhi), (5) 
w’i.sdom {pahhd)A Among these, faith, contempla¬ 
tion, and wisdom are the tliree cardinal virtues ot 
Buddhism, and are included in every other group 
of virtues; and, on the other hand, several others 
are added to the above live, such as shame {hhd) 
and fear of sinning {otfojtpa), or again, blanie- 
lessncss or clear conscience [anavnjja], synijiathy 
or altruism [sahgaha), deliberation [sahklid), etc., 
which, taken in various groups, make up tlie seven 
or nine virtues. I’he jiractice of sympathy, for 
instance, is divided into four: almsgiving or 
cliarity (ddua), kind word benelicial 

act (at/hachariyd), and ali-idenlilication [sfutid- 
nattatd). J’hese virtues, applied to practical life, 
make ui) the Eiglitfold Way, which consists in 
the iierrection of (!) otunion (dd/hi), ( 2 ) decision 
(sahkappa)^ (3) speech (vdeha)^ (4) actions {kam- 
manta), ( 5 ) livelihood (djlva), ( 6 ) effort (rdyama), 
( 7 ) mindfulness (sati), and ( 8 ) contem{)lation 
\sa 7 n.ddhi)A We see how in tliese classiheations 
mental training plays a g^reat part. 

We shall nut enter into the details of these 
items; suffice it to say that Buddhism lays more 
emphasis on the intellectual side than is done in 
Christianity, and in tliis resjiect these virtues may 
be compared with Gn^ek or Confiiciaii virtues.® 
Nevertheless, faitli plays the central part, as in 
Christianity, and this point brings us to the re¬ 
ligious or ecclesiastical side of Buddhist morality, 
as we shall presently see. 

Lastly, as regards Buddhist virtues, we have to 
speak of thethe virtues whicli bring us 

1 SIiEx\. 61; Rh\8 Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, 129. 

2 Heo, further, Sathy. 64. 4 (PTS ed. v. 6), wliere virtiu‘8 are 
beautifully described by siinileH, which may be compared with 
St. Paurs utterance in Eph 

3 The cardinal virtues of Confucianism are wisdom, love, and 
courage. 
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to perfection or to the other sliore of nirvana. A 
we liave seen above, the aim of Biiildliist moralit 
is to brin^^ us to the attainment of arahaifa (saint 
ship) or to Budcllmhood, to the final goal of iierfee 
enlightenment. So in this resjiect every virtue i 
a pdramitd, hut in tlie JYili books the term is 
applied exclusively to the moral acts of the Huddhs 
in his innumerable lives in preparation for hi 
Buddhahood. It is told in the introduction to tin 
Jattika^ that the Brahman Sumedlia, the future 
Buddha, made the promise to himself, as vvel 
as to his teacher, to exercdse the virtues leadin', 
him to the attainment of Buddhahood {hudd/Kdcart 
d/Kunmr). They are enunn'rated as follows: (1, 
charity [ddna], (2) morality {sda), (3) resignation 
{m'kJdutnnna), (4) wisdom {pai'ind)^ (5) exertion 
(virn/d), (6) forbearance {klhniti), (7) truthfulness 
(S) persistency (o(//o7///oar0, (0) love 
and (10) equanimity {iipr/J,hd)d Now the tiansi- 
tioii to Mahtiyana morality brought these within 
the s<*ope of all Biidtlhists, wlio must strive for 
perfect enlightenment; ami in this ethical system 
the pdraniitds till a great rble. Six of tlnmi are 
usually enumerated, viz. charity {ddnn), morality 
{fda), forbearance {kmnti), exertion {nr/ftt), me<li- 
tation {dhi/nnn), and wisdom ( pr((jud). Very often 
four are added to these, making ten in all, viz. 
tactfulness [updi/a), earnest wish or vow [praui- 
dhdna), strength {h<d<(), and knowdedge {jndnn).^ 
A resume of these virtues is given in the l.otns of 
the True f.aw, and is regardi'd by the xMahayanists 
as eont.'iining the three fundamental maxims of 
their molality. It runs : 

‘ Aiiv l!iHiliiscittva, .Nt^tiaHattva, who, after the pariniriuina of 
the Tiitli i. Lt.i, shall set forth this hharma-pnn/df/a to the’four 
classes of fu'.irers, should do so after havitii^ eiiiered tlie abode 
of the 'Vniii.i'fiiaii. (Tdfhdfjata-laijajia), after luu irif,'- put on (he 
robe of the Tath.iitata (T.-chlrara), and occ'upjed the seat <»f the 
Tatli;i;(a(a The abode is e\pl,unc<l to mean ahidim-- 

in love to all hemx^s is'arm-mtfrn-niaifn-nhitni) ; the robe, (liv 
deliLTht in an immense iorhea.rAuci‘ {i/iahuh.^unti-itanra(//(i ); ami 
the seat, the entrance (<> the vacuity of all laws (sarca-ebuomm- 
^uni/afu-]ji (II ^ This is exartj'v the same idea as is ex¬ 
pressed in the uhovc-(iuoted expi'eHsions, ‘the footstep of the 
Tath,ii.rata,’ (do , by transferring the pdramitm to the imitation 
of the Totli.i- ita. 

We omit 1 Hither comments on these classifications 
and their mutual relations, but we have to note 
that in the virtues of the Bodliisat tvas more con- 
sider<‘ition is paid to tho^e virtues that liave regard 
to others, and that the essence of sympathy or love 
is more prominent than in the virtues above given. 
This w’as, indeed, a very important point in tlie 
departure of the Mabayana. Tlie Mabayanist.s 
are wont to call the Hinayanists egoists, in con¬ 
trast with their own altruism. Though this is not 
literally true, the characteristic didereuce hctw'eeii 
the two schools, or between the ideal arJmt and 
bodhimttva^ consists in this, that, while the. former 
sees in self-culture the first ret)uisite of morality, 
the latter insists on the necessity of altruistic 
actions and thoughts, even for the sake of self¬ 
culture, as in the case of the Buddha’s former lives. 

In other words, the Mahayanist moral ideal lays 
special stress on the realization of the hodhichitta, 
by entering into the communion of the saints 
through the exercise of altruistic virtue.s. This is, 
of course, an extension of the fundamental virtue 
of love or symjiathy, hut the emphasizing of this 
XJoint gave rise to another important idea, that of 
1 JtUaka, ed. Fausbull, vol. i. pp. 19-28 ; Warren, Buddhimi 
xn Tran.datiom, pp. 2.^-29; Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories, 1880, i. 18-2(3 

-This may be compared with the ten dharmas for attaining 
^^^^pa-raradm gatun (highoet resort), as stated in Manu, vu 

3 See art. Boditisattva ; also Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna 
Buddhixtn, Ix^ridon, 1907, pp. 277-330, 301-104. In the latter 
book the author is, in many points, too anxious to draw sharp 
distinctions between the Hinayana and Mahaviina, and misses 
connecting links betwi'en these two forms of Buddhism. 

4 SHE xxi. 222 ; SaddharrnapurKjlaTiJca, ed, Kern and Nanjio, 

p. 234. (Kern’s rendering of asand by ‘pulpit’ ia right, but it 
parts company with Oriental associations.) i 


the dedication {parindmand)^ of all merits and 
w’orks for the sake of others, in order to lead them 
to tlie same enlightenment. It makes it possible 
for all beings to help each other on the way to 
salvation and the realizing of the communion of 
spiritual fellowxship. The practical results of thi.s 
idctil w’ere inonnmtous, and we may say that 
Buddhist infliieiico in C’iiina and Japan turned on 
this })ivot, although untorturiately with its abuses 
as w‘ell.^ 

Tlie consideration of the virtues and their values 
leads us to the methods by which, and the condi¬ 
tions under wdiich, they could he worked out. The 
organization for the promotion of morality is estab¬ 
lished in the Order {Sniuj/ut), including monks and 
laymen, and the giiidiinee of morality therein was 
'aid down by the Buddha in tlie rules of obedience 
^ Viuai/a)^ ineluding })rohihiti()ns and command¬ 
ments, and also necessary rules of discijiline for 
carrying them out. J^eaving the details of these 
rules to the special art. ViVAYA, w'e shall liore 
examiue their gerimal elianieteristics. Though 
tlie VOW' of taking refuge {s(trann) in the Three 
Treasures and the hive Commandments (perainnui) 
are eornmon to till members of the Order, a clear 
demarcation is drawn hetwaa'ii the hiic and the 
monastic discijiles in regard to the other standards 
of life. In this resiiect Buddhism may he said to 
teach a tw'ofold system of morality—one that of 
[iionks and nuns, wdiich is hcyoiid this world 
lokuttard ); and the other that of the laity, w liich 
■s worldly.^ A detailed deseiiption of worldly 
iiorality is given in the sermon to Singalaka,^ and 
die practice of tilial j)iety, respect toward teachers, 
larmony between liushands and wives, etc., are 
l^'ecommcnded as the deeds wdiich shall bear good 
Vuit in one’s being horn in hea\-enly w’orlds. 'i'liis, 
lowever, is not sp(>cially Buddhistic, hut gcnertilly 
iiiman. To he perfectly moral, according to the 
hiddhist ide<al, all the conditions of the .sd7a should 
le fultilled, for which monastic life or liomtdcss 
ife {<ii\dgdra) is a necessary condition. Itisevi- 
ent that the Buddha recommended the life of an 
a.scetic {samann) as the httest for perfect morality, 

'Ut at the same time it should lie noted tliat the 
ousehold life {sdgdra) was not totally extduded 
rom salvation. The Buddhist eommuuion {Sahqhn) 

3 made upi of the four classes of mem hers—monks 
and nuns, laymen and lay women. 'These four 
are always desenhed as making up one body and 
as equally juaiseworthy, when they are well- 
disci])! ined.'^ Moreover, we hear a Brahman Vach- 
Iiliagotta praise the Biiddlia’s law.s for their uni- 
eisal ajiplication to all his followers, without 
listinction of the conditions of life.® 'The Buddha 
s credited with having gone even so far as to say 
hat no difTcrence exusted between a layman and 
a monk, wdien they had realized perfect purity."^ 

1 This is stated in the A^lamhasrikd (Calcutta, 1888), and 
iiany other texts. Suzuki exjircsses this by the word parivarta, 
d wliic'h the source is not given. 

* Ane.saki, ‘ Buddhi.st InHueiices in Japan,’ in the Transac- 
01X3 of thA Congress /or the liistory qf Religion, Oxford. 1908, 

. ir>.5f. 

M(i)}h. 117, (diattarisaka. 

* Du/ha, 31, Siiigalaka. 

® Sarhy. 55, Sotajiatti-sariiy. (PTS ed. v. 842 f.). 

« Majjh. 73, Mahavachchhagotta (PTS ed. i. 491 ff.). 

7 Saihy. 55.64 (PTS ed. v. 410). Oldenberg would see in this a 
later doctrine (Buddha^, 370, note 1). Hut nis suggestion may 
>e controverted by adducing other texts called the Mirror of 
Truth (DAammrt-afid«a, or Oinjaku-vasatha, PTSvd. v. 350-3(30), 
vhere several laymen and laywomen are described as iiaving 
.ttained urAaf-ship, and where the diiTcrence of the degrees in 
iieir attainment is evidently not due to their respective coridi- 
lions of life, but to the differences of their emancipation from 
.he fettera Not a few lay disciples (upd.sakas) are there said 
o have cut off the five fetters and to have entered perfect 
arinibhdira, c«|ualJy with many bhikkhus. Moreover, when 
'e consider that such updsakas os Chitta of Machchhikasan()a, 
ura of Amhatpia, and Mah.anama the Sfikyan were in no way 
iferior to monks in their attainment and moral perfection, it 
cannot be denied that the Buddha allowed them the same 
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We may thus safely conclude that the Buddha 
did not make a fundamental distinction between 
these two classes of liis disciples as to the qualifica¬ 
tion of their moral and spiritual perfection. Never¬ 
theless, it is very evident that the moral ideal of 
Buddhism can be attained with le.ss dilliculty by 
many by means of the homeless life than hy Inuise- 
holders (on the same ground as St. l‘aul [1 Co 7] 
recommended celibacy to tlie followers of Christ); 
hence the pre-eminently monastic character of 
Buddhist morality, and hence the duty of the lay 
followers to ]iay a special respect to monks. 

Similar remarks may be ajiplied to the relations 
between the sexes. In general, women arc regarded 
as less cai)able of jierfect morality, because of their 
natural weakness and defects, and so female 
ascetics {hlnUcInmls) have to nay special respect to 
those of tlu' male sex.^ Buddlia was never tired 
of describing the defects and vices of women and 
of warning the monks to guard against them. 
But this should not be ascribed merely to a 
d(‘spisiiig of the weaker sex, for similar warnings 
are given to women as regards the wickedness of 
men.2 Moreover, when we consider what an active 
part in sexual immorality is taken by men, we are 
justilied in saying that the Buddha was so em¬ 
phatic on this point for the sake of his male dis- 
ci])h‘s.8 other hand, we sec how many 

pxct'llent women filled their rfdcs among (Im 
Buddha's disciples;^ and here, again, Vaclwhha- 
gotla's utt(‘rance is justilied. 

This brings us to consider the exaltation of Iny 
life and of the female sex among the Mahayani^ts 
—a consequence of their conception of the 'Botlhi- 
sattva ethics. They take the former lives of 
Sakyamuni as the models of imuality, which 
should he at the same time every one’s prepara¬ 
tion for Buddhahood ; and .so they find the lif<‘ of 
nobles or householders in no w'ay incom[)atib]e 
with the prae(i(;e of the jtnramitns' and the attain¬ 
ments of bixlln. Thus, the Bmhlhist communion, 
in th(^ concei)fion of the Mahayanists, consists of 
all kinds of beings, both human and angelic,® and 
among tlnmi there are various Bodhisattvas, side 
by side with monks and ascetics. We are not in 
a position to determine the first origin of this 
change of ideal, or to assign each Bodhisatf va his 
nativity; but we see in the (fandhara sculpture 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya represented exacdly like 
a j)rince, witli garlands and other decorations, as 
is found in Barhat and Sanchi.® Parallel with 
these [ilastic representations, literary testimonies 
to these changes are so ahuiKiant in the Mahayan- 
iatic literature (diat we might say that nearly 
every Mahayana book contains exaltations of 
various Bo<lIiisattvas and lay saints. 

Most c’onseicuous among many )>ookH of thp kind are two 
texts beuriiig tJie nanic.s of N iin.Tlakirti and Sriinala rL‘sj)C(:t- 
ivrly. Ttio former is said to have lived m Vaisali, conteni}>orary 
with the Huddha, and the Hui»erioritv of his moral perfection 
and dialectic power forms (he subject of the whole hook.? He 

honour as the monks. These are in agreement with Vaehchha- 
gotta's ntleranee above cited. See Khys Davids, Dialogues of 
the lUiddbii, i. (VA. 

1 Thi'se marks of respect are called the garavas, for which see 
Vinaga, t'lmllav. 10. 1, and Aiig. S. .f)l. 

2 Ar'ig. 8.17-18 {PTS ed. iv. liHl~lh7). 

8 This IS illustrated by the simile of warriors (j/o<ihdjiva)(A Ag. 
6 . 75-76 {I'TSed. iii. 89-100]). 

< See Dode, ‘Women Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation,' 
JR AS, 1893, p. f>17f. 

6 This conception, tAken by itself, is not specially Mahayfln- 
istic, hut generally Buddhistic. See Digha, ‘JO, Mahasamaya, 
Sji. ilatana, etc. 

6 See C.runwedcl-Burgess, Buddhist Art in (liOndon, 

1901). The Mahayanists explain this dilTerence of dress on the 
part of arhats and bodhimitvas hy saying that, while the former 
are concerned about themselves alone, aufl so are dressed in 
simple dull-coloured robes, the latter embellish their bodies in 
every way in order to please and at tract others, and so to lead 
them to conversion and companionship. 

7 The Vimdlakirti-nirde^a, one tr. by Ch’ Chien in the 3rd 
cent. (Nanjio, no. 147), and another tr. by Kumarajiva in a.d. 
406 (Nanjio, no. 146), 


was perfect in the practice of all the pdramifds, l.ut ho lived 
the life of a rich man, dressed in fine robes, and dro\p n Hno 
carriage, etc. His philanthropy was well k’uovi n Ihi ouLdionf 
the country. lie went about the town instructing in Uuddhist 
morality the people whom he met and sought, whether in the 
palaces, or on the streets, or in gambling-houses, or m infamous 
places. He also exercised his influence over the iiohties of the 
town. Perfect practice of the paraimtds in the worldg life was 
his aim, for which he is .said to have been highly praised by the 
Buddha, and on which account he is regarded as the model 
upnsnka among the Buddhists of the Far h:ast, even to the 
present day. 

Brimfila was the daughter of King Prasenajit (Pilll, Pasenadi) 
and his queen, Mallika, so well known in the Pali hooks, and 
v,as niarri.-d to the king of Ayodh^a. An ohedieiit daughter 
and faithful queen, she was imlmed with the dec]) insight of 
Buddhist wisdom, and perfect in her moral jiractiep of the Sole 
Road of the Itodhisattvas. Her great vows, staled in the 
preseiK'c of the Buddha, and the dialogues between her and 
the Buddha, serve to show the ea]iaei(y of lay moiaiity, when 
associ.-itcfl with true wisdom, to take np the essence of all the 
rules enjoined upon monks and nuns, and to elevate and broaden 
them to the all-emhraeing inoralitv of the Mahui ana.^ 


In abort, hir a Mnhtiyainst, llic moral ideal con¬ 
sists in piactisiiig all the }>iecejits of morality, in 
their essence and s]iirit, r-'vardle.ss of tlie eireum- 
stances and eonditiims of hu*. 

‘His iiiother,’ it is said, ‘ is wisdom (j>rn/fiu). iii« father tact- 

fnlness t/.pui/u), his kmsmen ail hiMogH, his d\\ cllmg the vaemtv 
(fiuni/o/.t), bis uifc |o\ (pnti), his daughter lov.. (imntn), his son 
tnd htuhiesK ('■''e//)/), and yet Ins household life makes lam not 
aUache<l to fxi’-l< nee.’ 2 

I linse jircccpts should he- observed both ti'giir- 
atnoly a’'d I’.tmhally ; therein consists the com- 
p:i(ihilit> of lay morality villi the highest ideal 
of a Boilhi'-.itiva. A Mahriyana l(‘xt enltiled 
^ enumerates all Buddhist virtues 
and moral jirecejils, and explains them in higher 
senses and aeeordiiig to the spirit of the Maha- 
yaua, re-interpretmg tin* jirohihitions in their re¬ 
spective posilive count (‘1 parts, and referring every 
rule an<l precept to the deejiest basis and highest 
aim of t he IxxIJii. J'his has become the standard 
ot Buddhist Vinaya in China and .Japan, and has 
exercis(‘d great iniluence upon the morality of both 
the nations.^ 


4 . Efficacy of moral practice ; ecclesiastical side 
of ethics, --’I'he basis has ht'oti established, the aim 
shown, ami the rules and j)recc})t s given. The next 
(juestion is how these could he ('arried out. Here 
the Ivianghn plays the es.sential part. 'I'he Bud¬ 
dhist SdiKjhn is neither a mere congK'gat ion nor a 
society of friends or pietists ; it is a religious com¬ 
munion and chiirehly organization, fuinished ^\ith 
the di.sciplines iK*ccs.sary for the realization of the 
ideals aimed at. It is a church in the full sense 
of tlie word, in spite of the dictum of certain 
scliolars to the contrary. The word ‘ saciamental ’ 
cannot be applied to the Buddhist (.'liurcli, if it 
were understood exclusively as fouiidtal on Cod’s 
grace ; yet the kanunas (Skr. the reli¬ 

gious and ecclesiastical acts, such as ordination 
\}i}xt,sn)njxtdd)^ tlie acceptance of the jirt'cepts 
{,UL(t-sa7nddd)ia)j and confession {pnva?'frxd),^ were 
considered as not merely formal acts, but tis fur¬ 
nished M’itb religious, if nob mysterious, signili- 
cance. They were thought to liave perjictual 

1 The Primalu-slhandda, tr. hy (iunahhadra in the bth cent. 
(Nanjio, no. 59) There are a great many texts of a similar 
tendency. We hear of Sumati, daughter of the rich Lgra; 
Ajita, daughter of King Ajataiatru ; Vimaladatta, daughter of 
King I'rasenajit, etc. 

2 C,)note(l in Hie commentary of great authority on the 
Brahina-jdla, below cit<>d, by Ta-hsion, a Korean monk of the 
8 t.h (0 century. The words are taken from various Mahajana 
texts and works of NTigarjuna, Vasuhandhu, etc. 

^ Tr. hy Kumarajiva (Nanjio, no. 1087). The title is e\ idently 
taken from the same name in the Dxqha, and is intendi'd to 
expand its contents, by aiiqihf.Mng the Buddha’s profound 
knowledge, as regards the foundation of morality, whii'h has 
been cit.(‘(i above. 

4 In China the .Mahavanist morality inclined to quietism and 
mysticism, having been conjoined with Taoism, especiailv m the 
valley of the Yantsu, where Buddhism was most ])revalfnt. In 
.lapan, on the contrary, it entered into union with the warrior 
spirit of the nation, and exercised its influence in every ciejiart- 
rnent of life, down to the arts of fencing, swumming, and even 
to the spirit and method of the harakiri. 

® For these acts, see art. Vinaya. 
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etticacy for morality through the wliolo of the 
pre.'^ent life, ami for the future as well. This is 
the reason why the moral i)reee})ts enjoyed by the 
holy men {ariyak(uUnni siidni) are declared to be 
Dne of the four objects of the indefatigable faith 
or repose {avechcJui-ppasdda), together with the 
Ibiddha, the Dhdinnid^ and the Sahgha. These 
]»rc(;cpts are described, in the formula stating the 
objects of faitli, to bo ‘ unbroken, intact, uns])otted, 
unblemished,’ ^ and those who have become imbued 
witii (his faith are a.s.sur(‘d tliat tliey have entered 
(In* stream of emancipation {sotdpdtta). Natur¬ 
ally, the ceremonies alone have no such etlicacy, 
yet nny works and merits without the performance 
of the c('r(‘mony are worldly, and, thendore, not 
( In* mol ality j^uactised and enjoyed by the Ibiddhist 
holy im n. 'the authoiity to give assurance of its 
edi< iicy is in (he hands of the Sang/xf, instituted 
by the Ihiddha. 'riiua, just as the faith in tin; 
Sditgkd and in morality does not come to stand, 
so the faith in the Master is incomplete without 
the faith in the etlicacy of morality ami the cere¬ 
mony ins(ituted for the purpose of ellectuating 
and assuiing its practice. The togi'ther witli 
its inauguiation act, is an indivisible whole, as the 
one irmtKuted by the TH*il(*ctIy Mnlightene<l, ami 
observed faithfully by tiie whole communion of the 
Sanghd. ft is also untainted and unblemished, not 
being defeasible by contrary powers. Therefore it 
is said : 

‘Tlie holy diHciples, furnished with these four thinj^s, enter 
into the stream, l>ecoine unruinahle (arnufa-d/iamani), and turn 
to the destiny of ihe perfect enli^sdUemnent.’ 

The foul things mean the faith in the Three 
Treasures and the siUi. The life of such men is, 
indeed, im*xlniiistihle {dmoghdni jivitdm.)d To the 
Malia v anistie exjilanation of this souix'e of morality 
we shall return Ik'Iow. 

Here we have arrived at the point where Ave 
must sni'ak of the authority of the Sa))ghd. Cjtiiite 
naturally, the Huddlia was, during his lifetime, 
the solo authoiity and leader of morality. After 
his death, a kind of apostolic suece'^siori, though 
not unified as claimed hy the Christian (’linrch, 
was k<*pt up by a series of ordaining teachers 
{ujidtj/idi/d^ Skr. upddhydya) ; and every Bmldhi^t 
could tra(;e the lineage of his ordination through 
the -sciies up to the Buddha,® Tliis {iractice of 
roeeiA'ing the preee})ts from an vpaj/hdyd Avas ob¬ 
served, both by monks and by laymen, even in the 
Bmblha's liletime ; and jiarallel Avith this a kind of 
diocese was inaugurated, and is continued to this 
day. It is called the Slrnd (Skr. ^hnd), i.e. the 
circle Avitliin Avhich the Avandering monks and 
nuns, as Avell as resident laymen, ha<l to attend 
regular meetings and ceremonies, comlncted by 
the elders, during the rainy seasons. This j)rac- 
tice Avas extended, in the countries outside of 
India, beyond the rainy seasons, ami its concept 
tiori developed into that of a diocese, and at last 
became that of a catholic chun'li.'* 

The emjihasis laid on the etlicacy (if not sacra¬ 
mental) or the acts for the acceptance of the .sb7n 
and the respect for the authority iierforming thmn 

1 S(ir}ii/. f)5y Sotapatti-saiiiy. (PTS ed. v. 342(.); also :SBE 
xi. 27. 

2 Sdi'ni/. 66. 61 (PTS ed. v. 404 f.X The same thinjf is told in 
Saih)/ ]I 2, 4 (ih. i. 232), and Afig. 4, 62 (^/y. ii. 57), 5. 47 (ib. 
iii. 61), ' P . n» re the faith is described as the virtues of faith 
(Haddh't), nmi.iiitv (tiila), repose (pasada), and insijfht into 
knouled'.^a* {dii.s.^ana). 

3 It iH to this oliservance that we owe the tables of the Elders 

(Them, Skr. Sihnnra), who were heads of their respective 
braiM hes of Iluddlustn. Whether these tables are credible or 
not IS anot her ion. Cf. art. Ki.i»rr (Buddhist). 

4 AVe boar of a central seat of the at Nalanda, mentioned 
In a Chinese record of the bth eentury. In China it was for the 
first time instituted liv an Indian, Cunahhadra, in 430, under 
the auspices of tiie Emperor, and after that many ^imas were 
started, each of tiioin having a certain riffht of jnri.sdi<-lion. In 
Japan the rf/md was cstalilished in 764, and some others after 
that. Nicliii rn (1222-1282) projihesicd the establishment of the 
sole seat of the ^untl over the whole world. 


gave rise later to disputes as to whether mind 
alone or body also is inlliienced by these acts and 
thereby continues their etlicacy.^ Without entering 
into the details of these disputes, Ave here note the 
close connexion of this point Avith the teaching of 
the Bodhisattva morality. The [irecepts and the 
religions acts of receiving them are ooserved, of 
course with modilications, by the Mahayanists, 
but they consider these acts rather vain, unless 
accompanied by an eager decision for the attain¬ 
ment of the tull bodhi, and conseouently con¬ 
summated in the deep impression of tlie Avifl ujion 
the inner kernel of the mind. What is, theri'lore, 
more essential for them than any act is the awaken¬ 
ing of the radical good, the fundamental nature, 
Ave might say the matrix, from Avhich these acts 
ami moral practi(‘e deriv^e their .source. 'Jdiis is 
called the Inxlhichitta. Though the value of 
morality consists in its practice, the latter should 
he Avell founded on sound piinci])le, which again 
should be in accordance Avith the ultimate matrix. 
I'he religious acts for the entrance to moral life 
aAvaken tlie manifestation of the radical good ; and 
the continual ellicacy of faith and sacraments 
causes tlie fmdJnrhittd to manifest itsi'lf more and 
mote, ami leads linally to its full realization—the 
(ndightenmeiit. I'hiis, when tlie bodhichdta is 
onee awakened, its essence {pr(fkrfi) is manifested 
in life, ami, because the esseni'c in itself is unmade, 
is of non-action {dkpti)^ tlie moral life of tlieinil laleil 
needs less and le-'S exertion, and so mueli the more 
partakes in tlie <;ommunioii of the saints. Morality, 
in tIns condition, consists in actions—bodily, oral, 
and iiH'utal — hut they are no opera opertita hut 
in(g)er<tt((, so to speak. In the descriptions of (he 
four jhdiids, (ippaindna-chetovuuuttiy so often 
repo.'ited in the Pali (’anon and not less in the 
Mahayana hooks, Aveeaii s(*e thisseii*^eof unexcited 
iiioiallty, and tlie formula of the i^ila in tin; four 
pd.m(/ds shows this hearing, at least implicitly. 
Tlie tlieory of the matrix of morality played a 
great part in the Mahayiina ethics and became tlie 
source of various .'-peculations as well as of practical 
inllucnces. (Nii-llsu, in his commentary on the 
Jh'(fhma-jdla, expresHe.s this point as follows: 

‘The entity (of dila, i.e. the r/iifhi) manifests itself os the 
nsvcii<'<* (bodhi), and the principles arni h.ui) nianifi'st 

tht ni'fhcH in praf'tice ; the reali/.aLimi I'f the essenf'o is induced 
b\ pracln'o, and the perfection of jiraotice is derived from the 
es.scm‘e, these two being in reality one.’ 

riiis is a piece of scholastic analysis of Mahayana 
morality, and may sound very abstract, but it is 
intemleil to exjilain the elliciency of morality on 
the basis of (hit bodhichitta, whicAi is identical in 
all beings, and thereby to lay a foundation for the 
practice of sympatlu'tic acts in the essential ipiality 
of the bodkii hitta. This philosophy, in conjunction 
with the teacliiiig of the pdrnmitds and dedication, 
had actual intliience over the Far Fast converted 
to Buddhism, and made its morality capable of 
being applied to various conditions of life. It 
hroaiiened the people’s moral ideal .so as to admit 
all beings to their spiritual communion, and to 
extend their sympathy toAvard even animals and 
plants.^ 

5 . Mental training and spiritual attainments.— 

We now come to our last subject—a peculiarity of 
JUiddhist morality, viz. its close connexion with 
the methods of spiritual exerci.ses. Though, as we 
have seen above, morality is enumerated side by 
side with Avi.sdom and conteni[)lation, in the three 

1 These are found in the Mahavibhd^yd, ascribed to the reign 
of King Kanihkn. A parallel may be found in the differences 
between tran.-ulwtantiation and conBuhstantiation. 

2 It is in tliiH vva\ that Buddhist morality in China, and still 
more in .Iaf>.in, has hei'onic connei ted with poetry and plastic 
arts. /Kslbelie sense among tlicin is derived from the sourc.© 
of mental training, and is manifested in their daily life. An art 
tor art’s sake used to be an inconceivable thing among them. 
See the present writer’s article in the Revtis du inoiSy cited 
a!x)ve, and Okakura, The Book of Tea, New York. 1900. 
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brandies of .hacipline they form one whole, and 
morality dissociated from the other two ends in 
merely outward works, while these mental exercises 
are without wisdom, an empty thine; and wisdom 
18 imiieitect njiart from moral practice. We have 
stated above that four—a majority—of the seven 
groups of virtues (or training) are the methods of 
contemplation, and that even the rest contain in 
them what we now should call not virtues hut 
rather spiritual exercises. These will be seen from 
the item8 that make up these groups. We do not 
here enter into them in detail (see art. DiiyAna), 
but their general hearings ujion moral training are 
not to be overlooked. The cardinal vice of human 
nature lies in egoism, which manifests itself most 
conspicuously in the attachment to sensual pleas¬ 
ures, and in the fetters which bind our mind to 
various impressions and thoughts. The fourfold 
fixation of mind {sati-patthana) aims at the 
extirpation of egoism. Tlierefore the mind is fixed 
on the body (kdj/a) ; and its foulness, instability 
etc., are thouglit of. The next step is to think of 
the senses {vedana) and of the pains and pleasures 
Rising from them. Furtlier, the mind {chitta) 
itself is closely examined ; and, finally, the ultimate 
nature of things [dhaimna). In like manner, in 
the exercise of the right exertion or contiol 
(smnnuippadhana) the aim is to prevent sinful 
conditions arising {saihvara), to put them away 
when they have arisen {jmhdna), to pndcct anil 
cherish good conditions as tln^y arise {nnur'tJd'ha)^ 
and, lastly, to retain and develoj) good conditions 
in existence {bhfivann). These rjualitics aie tin' 
same in sub.stance as the seven divisions of bodfn 
{bojJ/unigd), which arc arranged as follows: (1) 
mindfulness (mti) ^ of all that is morally desirable, 
(2) discrimination of thinges idka7U7?ia-vir/i^(7ja) good 
and bad, (3) exertion {viriya), (4) joy {jnii) in what 
one has attained, (5) satisfaction {pasaddhi), (6) 
contemplation {sa7nadhi), and (7) equanimity 
{upekJeha). Nearly the same thing is expressed in 
the eight kinds of the great man’s thoughts 
(rruihapurisa-vitrfkka), A similar kind of medita¬ 
tion, or release of the mind, is extended to all 


poems a,scnbed to them.- The cousequouce is easv 
to .see It resuKed in the division of the Say„,hl 
into the conservative and liheral sections C 
finally in the contrast between the ideals of aj'Lnf. 
sliip and bod/iisaam.Hhi\). ddiough these divisions 
were not precisely the direet results of tin' dillerent 
characters we imiy roughly say that the former 
rcpie.sents the tendeney to self-seclusion, while, the 
latter is daring enough to emphasize the sain titv 
of lay morality, h’urther, a similar diflerenee arose 
among the iMahayanists themselves, tlie nioie 
quietistic morality being represented by the adorers 
or the i rajmi-i,nram\td, and the activities for the 
salvation of all fcllow-heings being re'pre.sented by 
the lolhjwcrs of the Haddhaminpundurdcad 

niTERATURK.—This is fulJy jfiven in Die footnotes. 

ethics and morality (Coaiv).-1. 

xAULS. Among the classical authors there is a 
gieat <Uvergenee of oninion regarding the moral 
status of tbet 'elts; and, imismncli as their cpialities 
and (hdects have been recorded by tiieir enemies, 
the itonians, whose svmpathies were naturally 
alienated from tliem, one must he careful not to 
attach too much imjioitance to naive generaliza- 
t ions founded frequently on supmlicial observation, 
d bus, while Ca'sar [de Bdl. Lddl. vi. xvi. 1) and 
Idvy (V. xlvi. 3) regard the ri'ligious note as the 
domii'ant feature of (he character of the Celts, 
i'Avoxo {j>ro Fonfcio, xii.) asserts that they lackeii 
all sentiment of piety and justice; and, though 
most authors attribute to them a simide and fiank 
nature, rolyhius (ii. 7) calls them perfidious. 
Nevertlieless, from the points in which the classical 
writers concur, we can arrive at some idea of the 
moral character of the }»rimitive Celts. In general 
the portrait is far from attractive (Dottin, Manud 
ponr servir d VHude de Vamfiquitt ccltique, Paris, 
11)06, p, U7), and some modern authors contend 
that this is due to their religion, which, according 
to them, had very little inlluonce in regulating 
moral conduct (Joyce, Foe. Jlist. of Aiir. Irclandy 
London, 11)(>3, i. 220). While this may he true to 
a certain degree, it is nevertheless a fact that their 


beings, in order, firstly, to prepare in mind, and then 
to ])raetise, the virtues of love {mettdf compassion 
{karund), joy {mudltd), and equanimity (n;a:A:/i:Ad).^ 

The close association of these sjnritual exercises 
and moral actions is sliown in the personal example 
of the Luddlia himself. He was a mystic visionary, 
but he lived nearly fifty years of his ministry in 
constant activities. lie passed sometimes whole 
nights under forest trees, conversing with spirits 
or angx'ls, as it is told ; he lived often in complete 
seclusion among the W'ouds of rchchhanangala or 
elsewhere for weeks and months. But more signi¬ 
ficant w’cre his activities as the teaclier and bene¬ 
factor of mankind. Visiting of sick people, 
itinerating in tlie regions attacked by pestilence, 
mediation between two combatants, consolation 
of mothers alllicted by loss of children—these and 
other things are fri'quently told in the Pali books. 
TIis care for health caused him to instruct his 
disciples in the number of meals to be taken, or in 
the metliod of bathing, and even in the minutim of 
using the toothpick. Though he himself did not 
o outside India, some of Ids disciples emulated 
is missionary sjiirit and went to the w'est and 
north-west, beyond the Indus. Thus, the tw'o sides 
of training -self-culture and actions—found a 
perfect union in the person of the Buddha, hut it 
was inevitable that there should exist dillerences 
in the character and tendency among his disciples, 
as described in the Ahguttara and shown in the 
1 Ten kinds of mindfulness are apain enumerated, of religious 
and moral virtues ; see Afig. (PTS ed. i. 42). 

These are the nppamdTxa-cheto-virnutti ; see llhys Davids, 
Dialonrus of the Buddha, i. 318; K. E. Neumann. Gotaim 
Buddho'g RecUn, Leipzig, 1896-1902, paggim. 


linn belief in a hereafter had a marked inlluence 
on their moral nature, insjiiring (hem to acts of 
rare bravery in which their scorn for death is 

lanifest (Cmsar, vi. xiv. 5; Mela, iii. ii. 19). 
Coui>led with this, an aptitude for work and a 
cleanliness cxcejitional among haibarons peoples 
tended to elevate them aliove the level at wdiich 
one would naturally he inclined to place them. 

A few traits of the chaiacter of tlie Celts may 
be indicated by way of preface, before going into 
detail. 

Though they were easy to he oonvinniTl, and often suffered 
thereby at the iiaiids of ambitious iridividuals (Slral>o, ii. iv. 2 ; 
(Ja'sar, VII. XXX. 3, iv. v. 3: ‘ incertis ruiiioriliu.s serviaiit ’), they 
did not lack the jiower of reasoning, or refu.se to listen to the 
language of prudence (( ’.'esar, vii. xiv. ; Tac. Hist. iv. (_j 9 ; Stralio, 
loc. c>t. and iv. i. ft). They were eager to learn, and sought infor¬ 
mation concerning other nations (Strabo, loc. cit.). Turbulent in 
spirit, and liaving a marked aver.sion for order and regularity, 
they loved war for its own sake, tlie state of war being so jieV- 
inanent among tliem that seareely a year passed witiiout some 
injury being washed away in blood ("Cuisar, vi. xv. 1). Ineon- 
slant, they readily abandoned their ideas, morals, eiisloiuH, all 
exei'pt their eharact.er, and became so thoroughly Romanized 
that the emperor Claudius, in supporting their claim to be repre¬ 
sented in the senate, was able to state tiiat they were ‘lam 
moribus, artibus, afllnitatibus nostris mixti ’ (Tac. Aim. xi. 
24). In appearance they were usually tall (Diod. v. xxvui. 1 ; 
Strabo, iv. iv. 3; Annnian. xv. xii. 1), with soft white skin 

i A)ia/. i. 14 (/’TN ed. i. 2;i-26) ; Thera and Therng/atha, tr. 
K. E. Neumann, Die Lieder der Monchen und Nonnen, Perlin, 
1890, tr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, PaaLim of Early Buddhists, 
London, 1909. 

Very noteworthy are the desi'riptions in this book of a Sago 
(or a group of teachers), to appear in the latter days to bring 
salvation, and of the pcrsecutfons he w'ould endure ; it contains 
also the assurance given by the Buddiia as to his mission and 
its effect (N/iF xxi. ehs. xii., xiv., xix., xx.). On the last point 
there are deviations from the present Skr. text in Kurndrajiva’i 
tr., which led to important consequences in China and Japan. 
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(Diod. loc. cil.\ Ammian. loc. tit.: ‘candhJi paene oinries’)and 
blond hair (Diod. loc. cit.\ Aniniian. loc. cit.: ‘rutili’), nn<l 
possessed a tierce look (Diod. v. \xxi. 1 ; Aniniian. loc. cif. 
‘luuunum torvitate tcrnliiles’). They loved beautiful men, 
which explains in part the sway tliat Vercinuu'torix exerted 
over them. E\cn Iheir enemies are olilij^ed to testify to tlie 
simplicity and frankness of their character, free from all malice 
(Strabo, iv. iv. 2 ; de indl. Afnc. Iwiii ). I'jirij^dit and incajiable 
of evil, deception and trickery were repm^nant to them (Strabo, 
loc. cit.). Their superabundance of life, love of noveIt\, and 
adventurous humour explain that continual stale of aj'itation 
and excitement in which they lued (tkosar, iii. x. 8). They 
disputed and fou),,dit on the slicditest provocation at repasts. 
In a word, theirs w'as a country of duels and civil w'ars (Diod. 
V. xx\ni. 5; Ammian. xv. xii. 1: ‘avidi iur^uorum et sublatius 
insolescerites'). As a natural oonseiiuence of this, they were 
ea.sdy discourajfod and dejected, and it was usually more 
advanta^'i'ons to arouse them by illusions than by appealing to 
the sent iment of duty (Ciesur, Vii. x\., esp. 12 ; Strabo, iv. iv. 5), 
althouL,di they were (juu-k to recover from any state of <le- 
morali/.Uion into which they iiiiv;iit have fallen (Livy, xxii. li.). 
Among tlie lionians they were celebrated for their love of 
revolutions, rapid decisions, and continual changes (Cuesar, 
111. V id. o, IV. V. 3, vii. XX. 1, etc.; Strabo, iv. iv. 2). In 
addiLion to the art of war, according to Cat<v (Orif/. ii.), they 
cultivated with great talent the art of speaking readily, and 
they had a natural gift for elO([uence (Pol}!), ii. xvii. ; Ihod. 

V. xwi.). Though ttesar states (vii. xxii. 1) that the (hauls 
vosse.Hsed to a high degree the jvower of imitation, they stub- 
lornly refused to protit liy the expenenee of thmr defeats. 
The}' were proud even in deft at, ami showed no inelmation to 
cdiange their manner of lighting (Strabo, iv. iv, 5; Caesar, i. 
xni. 3, ete., xiv. 7). Finally, they gave sjiecial attention to the 
care of the bo<iy (Ammian. xv. xii ). According to Pliny (IIN 
XII. xxvi. 4.'>, xxviir. li.), soap inaile of tallow or ashes was an 
invention of the (Juuls; while certain tribes, such as the Vale¬ 
riana C’eltica, were in the habit of using a kind of perfume. 
Various cl.issical authors call attention to the fact that the 
Celto-Ihenaiis preserved urine in reservoirs for washing their 
bodies and cleansing their teeth (Diod. v. xxxiii.; Strabo iii. 
iv. Ih; ('atulliis, wxix. 17-19), and Phny (xxii. Ixwii.) notes 
also that the (k'ltic women used bi'cr-foam as a cosim t ic. The 
roen usually wore long moustaches (Diod, v. xxvni. 3), and 
were fastidious in the cure of the hair (Ammian. xv. xii. 2). 
Thev were often rejiroached for their lovo of ornaments, ex- 
bibiting a particular ])iofererice for juirpto or golden garment.s, 
necklaces and bracelets of bright colours (Diod. v. xxx. 1 ; 
Strabo, IV. V. 5 ; Ajipi.m, Celticn, 12; Propert. v. x. 40; Florus, 

I. XX 2) ; and Vergil (Acn. viii. CfiO I) traces a portrait - very 
poetical, it is unnecessary to state—of ‘ the golden haire<f (’elt, 
wearing a golden tunic, I'overed with a mantb* with stripes of 
A thousand colours, a necklace of gold surrounding a neck of 
milky whiteness.’ 

With this in.si;ght into their character, we (tan, 
with tiie aid of the Irish texts, arrive at some 
definite idea of the condition of their morals. 

I. Marriage and immorality. — In regard to 
marriage, it siillices to sav that the bride was 
purchased hy her future liusband. As women wore 
usually married only once, the purchase-price (Old 
Ir. coihc/ie) was recteived in entirety by tlie fatiier 
{Anc. Laws of Ireland, Rolls Series, London, 
1869-73, iii. 314), and in subsequent marriages (until 
the twenty-iir.st) the coihdie was dividfcd between 
the faf her and the daughter {ih. ii, 346). Apimr- 
ently tha jns primes noctis existed among the eaily 
Celts, if we may infer that the right exercised by 
Conchobar, king of Ulster, is an indication of the 
prevalence of that custom in early times. 

In the Book of Leinster (p. TOO, col. 2) w'e read that ‘in 
Ulster, every man who had a daughter to marry took her to 
ass the first night with (joncholiar, in order that she might 
ave that king as a husband (cec/i fer di UHaib doberad uujin 
maedarht a-feiss la Conchobar in-chH aidchi, eoin bad he a- 
cltmuntery \ and the desjintic king does not be-itati- to 
exercise this right over Eiuer, the bride of Cuchuhinn (Wmdisch, 
Ir. Texte, Ijeipzig, bSHO, i. 5'M); d’Arbois de .Jubainviile, Fainille 
ceLlifjue, Paris, 1903, p. 125, etc.). That this custom was in 
vogue in Scotland, we shall see later. 

As for the marriage itself, the contract was not 
binding, and later on Irish canonical law protested 
in vain against the ease wdth which marriages were 
di.ssolved (Wasserschleben, Die ir. Kationrns-ffmjn- 
lunq'^, Leipzig, 1885, p. 185 f.). That divorce was 
far from being unusual among the Celts i.s obvious 
from the fact that the Anci<jnt Laws of Ireland 
piermitted divorce by mutual consent even when 
the woman was a legitimate wife {cHy/uiinter [ii. 
362, line 21 f.]), for which the technical expression 
is im toga scartha, or ‘ by choice of separation.’ 
Though the cHniuinter was considered the selb^ or 
property, of her hu.sband, this did not prevent her 


from having certain very important rights, such, 
for example, as that of seizing the property in¬ 
tended to be used by her husband towards the 
purchase of anotiier woman. The Sene hits Mor ia 
very explicit in that respect: 

‘ If ho gives the piin'h.ase-pnce for another woman,’ state the 
Laws, ‘even though it should he from his own property, that 
purchaso-pneo is the piopcrty of his Icgilimate wife, if she 
acquits herst'lf of her conjugal duties ’ (ii. ;vS2). 

I)Ut, with these exceptions, adultery wa.s other¬ 
wise uiuvstrained ; for, besides his legitimate wife, 
the husband was permitted by law to kecq) in the 
domieile one or several concubines, so that 1 iiarmaid 
mae Tergnsa, .supimne king of Ireland, luid four 
wives, two of whom had the rank of queens (d’Arbuis 
de Juhaiiivillo, Coiirs de lift, celt., Paris, 188.1-1902, 
vii. 210 ir.). That this institution existed from early 
times among the Celts is obvious from the state¬ 
ment of (Vsar (VI. xix. 3) that after the death of 
an important personage, if Ids wives {iLvores) were 
suspected of having brought k- aliout, they were put 
to torture and linaiiy burned, 'riieso were witlioiit 
doubt his concubines, for the relatives of his l(*giti' 
mate wife, who was invariably of high birth, would 
have avenged her death (dArbois de Jubainviile, 
Famille celt. 104). 

In Ireland the eonciihine was the rival of the 
legitimate wife, and was cjilled adult rack ; she 
must not he confused with the cdtmuuiter nr mnin 
arailc (‘wife on the neck of the other’), or second 
legitimate wife, whom the hnshand w^as permitted 
to take if it chanced that the first legitiiiiati; wife 
was afllict(‘d witli an incurable disease [rrodige^ 
i.e. on her death-bed). In that case the biishand 
could scud his sick wife back to her relatives ; but, 
if she had none, he w'a.s obliged to keep her in his 
home(/lar. Z^(/e.y, v. 144). However, the condition 
of a legitimate wife having another legitimate, wdfe 
as a rival was naturally rare, while that of having 
a concubine as a rival was most frequent. With 
the latter the husband usually contracted an aniiiial 
marriage, lasting from the 1st of May to the 1st of 
May [ib. ii. 390). The concubine was of a stage of 
.society much low'er iu rank than that of her hua- 
band, usually a slave. 

An example of such a marriage is that of Derdriu and 
(-"oiK'hohar, after the murder of the sons of Fsnech (Windisch, 
Ir. Texte, l. 81 f.). St. Bridget was the daughter of Dubthach 
and his cuinal, or slave, Broiesech (Stokea, Three Middle Irish 
IloinxlUs, Calcutta, 1877, p. 52), 

That the legitimate wife had superior liglits over 
th(i concubine is evidmit from the honour-j[)rice 
(enee/dann or l<1g eneirh) assessed in case of moral 
injury, that of the ci'tniu inter being tw'ice as great as 
that of the adaltrach{Aiu\ Laws, ii. 404). Further¬ 
more, the law permitted her to strike the concubine 
until blood flowed, without the latter being entitled 
to demand any reparation for the injury ((6. v. 142). 
This explains why Mugain, the legitimate wife 
of Conchobar, makes no protest against the pres¬ 
ence of Derdriu ; while Enier, the w ife of the liero 
Cuehulainn, while tolerating his relations wdth his 
concubine, Kthue liiguhe, refuses to submit to the 
jiresence of his ectmainter ar 7nnin araile, the god¬ 
dess Fand (Windisch, i. 206f., 222tP). The atti¬ 
tude of the legitimate wife in these cases may have 
been influenced somewhat hy the fact that the 
husband had the right of life and death over his 
wives, as well as his concubines (Dottin, 136; see 
also ERE iii. 813^). 

2 . Adultery, incest, polyandry, etc.—Strabo says 
(IV. V. 4) that it was considered quite natural m 
frtdand for men to have relations with wives of 
others, with their mothers or sisters, wliile St. 
Jerome goes .so far as to state that in Ireland the 
in.stitution of marriage was entirely nnknowm : 

‘Scotormri natio uxores propriaw non haoet ; nulla apud eos 
coniux propria est, 8ed, ut ciiiiiue libitum fuerit, pecudum more 
Ut8civiunt*(adt). loviii. ii. 7 [BL xxiii, 309j). 

In this, of course, we see a reference to the 
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or coiiciiliinaf^e discussed 
While adultery on the jiart of the nian 
was very common, there arc very few examjiles ol 
le^^atimate wives failing to observe fidelity to their 
husbands. AVe liave, to be sure, tlie legend of 
^ledb, queen of Connauglit, and the celebrated hero 
rergus— an account that was known witliout doubt 
by Stiabo [Ledblutr n<i liUidhrey 05). Notwilli- 
standingthis.. 


45 / 

lire instances of wonion novernin- till,os in the 
l.ntihli Isles Cucli as Cartismainiun, wlio was 
f|iH'en of the lirijjjuitcs r. a.d. 50 fTac 4„,, Iff 
jth]) the Htateinont of Aristotle {J‘ol. ii. vi. «) 'that 
the Colts wore free from tim domination of womon 
ho his true for the Continent. That they wore not 
withonynflncnce, however, iscontirmed hy Clutarch 
{(le Mill. Virtul. vi.), who .says that they were ad- 



of the UoiiKiii (’enturlou who had violatiMl her. When tlie kitiu 
said to her, * VVomari, tldditv ia a h(>autiful thing,’bhc ansv\ered, 

\ ea, hut there ia aoiiieUimg Htill more lieautiful; it is that 
ttiere is tuilv one man tdivc to whom 1 have helonged.’ Derdrm 
kills hersell v\)ien tht* king of Ulater, after having passed a year 
with h( r, wi.shes to gi\e Ikt up to the murderer of her tiu.shand. 
For the hi'antiful story of Gamma, wife of the Tetrarch Smatos, 
eoe Plutarcli, Amor. x.\ii. 

^ As lor incest, we. have in iredand the example of 
Clothni, the daughter of a king, who, after having 
been the wife of her three hiotliers, marries her 
own son, Lngaid, sujireme king of Ireland {Hook of 
Leinster^ 25, (!ol. 2 ). It is permissilile to conclude 
from a statement of Caesar that, at an early date 
in Indand, it was not nncomnion for brothers to 
have wives in common—‘ uxores lialicnt dom duo- 
d('niqu(' inter se communes et maxime fratic." cum 
fratriliiis’ (v. xiv. 4); and this custom e.xistcil also 
in (dilcflonia (Dio (\'iss. Ixxvi. 12 ; cf. Ixii. 6 ). fhe 
accusation of paalerasty, borne against the Dauls 
by several classical authors whose t(*stimony is 
worthy of very serious consuhuat ion, is apparent ly 
without foundation (Aristotle, Pol. ii. vi. ; Diod. V. 
xxxii. ; Strabo, IV. iv, 6 ; Athenmus, xiii. 80; cf. 
also (PArliois de Jubaiiiville, op. ciL 187-ltD). 

3 . Prostitution.—In spite of the ease with which 
Id 


he violated or hrokim, 


the inairiage vows coii 

prostitution did not fail to llourish. The name 
given hy the Senrhus Mdr to the faostitute is bait- 
sec/i {Anr. Laivs, i. 190, 236), or nicrdreeh {^nendrix), 
or ‘ female of grove ami hash ’ (A?ic. Laws of Widest 
London, 1841, j). 42). A curious fact in ancient 
Irish law is that the head of the family, to wlioin 
the purcliase-price of the wife was paid, had also a 
right to a share in the earnings or the pro.stitute 
{cAiit in apthaib baitsaidc [/Die. Laws oj Irdarid, 
iii. 314j; ruit a n-abad baidsidc [iv. 62j). If she 
had any children, she and her family were oldiged 
to support them [do fastad cirt ocus dlajid [v. 
452]), If she attempted to force any man to as¬ 
sume charge of tiie child through obligation of 
paternity, the Senchus Mdr gave him the power 
to refuse (i. 192). 

If the minute distinctions made in the Ancient IjEW’S in re¬ 
gard m rajie arc any criterion, we must conclude that this form 
of sei/.urc was not infrequently practised in ancient Ireland. 
The Srnrhiis Mdr distinguishes three kinds of irregular union 
betwoim man and woman. The Ilrst is called hinaimias foxail, 
or ‘ union by elopement,’ an open and vioh-nt sci/Aire done with 
the con.sent of the woman against the wishes of tVie family. The 
woman in this ca.so is called hen fxiataig, or ‘ w'omari of elo]>e- 
mcnt’(/lric. Lau'8, ii. 360, 400, 4tr2). The second, entitled Inn- 
aviiias tothla i tdide, is a secret union formed with the assent 
of the woman but unknown to her family. She is then called 
ben tdide, or ‘w'oman of theft' (ii. 360, 404, iii. 38). And, 
finally, a union by violence without the consent of the woman 
or family is called Idnainnas Mcne no sleithe, i.e. ‘ union by 
force,’ in which case she bears the name of ben forcuir, or 
* woman of violence ’ (ii. 350, 404X 

4. Status of women. —From what we can glean 
from the dillcrent authorities, the condition of 
women among tlie ancient Celts was quite miser¬ 
able (I)ottin, 138). Seized with the })assiqn of 
war, the (.hiuls often abaruloned the cultivation of 
the soil to the women (‘femime res domesticas 
agrorumqiie culturas administrant, ipsi armis et 
rapinis serviunt’ [Justin, xliv. 3]; cf. also Sil. Ttal. 
iii. 344 ). Later on, however, under the domination 
of the Romans, the men developed a great interest 
in agriculture (Strabo, IV. i. 2). Although there 


(Clod. V xx.xii. 7 ; Athena-iis, xiii. 80) ; tl» y cn- 
eouraged tlicir husbands to light, and accompanied 
them oil Mie held of liattle (Folyb. V. Ixxviii. 1 • 
lac. AijfLrola, XV., Ann. xiv. 34, 36); at times 
they e\'en displayial greau.-r }il)ysi(‘al strengtli tlmn 
their hu.sliand.s (.Vmmian. xv. xii.); and, according 
to xSliaho, tiiuy 'sviMc good mothers and could do 
rnoie work than tlic imui (iv. i. 2 , iv. 3 ). 

5 ., Cruelty.-Tlie cincKy of the (hulls in war 
teintied the Gieeks and Romans (Dottiii, 114). 
Acci.rdiiig to their national enstom, tlicy cut otf 
the heads of the d(.*ad and wounded on the hattle- 
Indd, to oiler thfqu np altciwards to the souls of 
tlieirami-.dorsor to Mm gods (Jnllian, UaPrrrhes 
sur la rclin. ganl., Ihndeanx, 1903, \k 82). Ofhm- 
time. I iM‘y sacriliced captives, and they an^ also 
accused oi having massacred old men and little 
cliildrcn (Diod. V. xxxii.; Pausan. X. xxii. 3 f. ; 
Athenaai.s, iv. 51). 'J'lu; heads of dead enemies 
were sometimes attached (o tlie necks of their 
liorses or lastened on the cud of their lances (Livy, 
V. x.wi. 11 ; Diod. y. xxix., xiv. cxv.), while at 
Lntreniont, near Aix, trojilues wore raised with 
hea<ls exposed on (hem (Keinaeh, Ctrtalogiie som- 
matre die MuA-Zr. dis antiquitds nationalrs. Pa 
1889, p. 40). They displayed with judde the he 
of tlieir chiefs or other ' 


aris, 
luaids 

illustrious jiersonages, 
whicli tliey preserved in a preparation of oil (Strabo, 
IV. iv. 5; Diod. V. xxix.). In battle their attacks 
were characterized hy a savage fury (Pausan. X. 
xxi. 3 ; Florus, ii. iv. ; Dion. Hal. xiv. 10, 17). 

Probably the moRt wtrikmg example of their 8a\agery is in 
one of the early Irish sagas, the iSaH mncci Mic Ddtho, or ‘ His- 
tory of the Pig of Mac l)dth6.’ f'ouall Geruarh, the foster* 
lirother of the great hero Giichulainn, replies to Uio opposing 
hero G6t in the following manner: ‘1 swear by tlie oath that 
my peoj)le swear: since the day when I first look a javelin in 
my hand, it did not often happen to me that I was without the 
head of a Gonuaught-man under my head as a pillow when I 
slept. Not a day or ni^ht passed without that I killed some 
enemy ( . . . 7iach menic ro bd cen chend Connachtavj fd-rn- 
chind oc cot hid, ocKS cen gxane duinc cech den la ocxih 'ccch den 
aidc/n).’ When Ct't regrets that Anliian is not present to fight 
with Gonall, the latter replies: ‘He is here, however,’ and 
‘ drawing from his girdle the head of Anliian, he threw it upon 
the bosom of Get willi such force tliat a stream of blood hurst 
upon his lips {atd iinvrro, ar ('o)iaU ic tahniit cfiind Xnhiain 
as-sa chri.'^s, oevs no-s-lcicedo Chef ar a f/nunm, curroanul aloxm 
/olafor a MoLu' [Windisch, Ir. Texte, i. 104, lines 15-2:1]). 

However convimqng these account.s may ajipear, 
it is, nevertheless, true that the Gauls were no 
more cruel or savage than other barbarous nations, 
althougli they insjdred the Greeks and Romans 
with such great fear that the classical authorities 
do not hesitate to attribute to them all possible 
crimes and vices (Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule, Paris, 
1907, i. 332, etc.). Diodorus accuses them of vio¬ 
lating tombs (XXII. xii.); Pausanias says that they 
did not bury their dead, and outraged and mas¬ 
sacred women and chiklren (X. xxi. 1, 7); Livy 
asserts that they continually used false weights 
(X. xlviii. 9); while Plutarch states that (lie only 
right knowm to them w’as that of strength and of 
the sword [Camdl. xvii.). Such accusations are 
only wdiat we should expect from a people in con¬ 
stant dread of a jmw crful enemy. 

6 . Human sacrifice. —Probably the most seriouB 
accusation of cruelty borne against the Gauls by 
classical authorities is that they practised hurnaD 
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sacrifice (Lucan, P/iarml. i, 443-445; Diod. v. 
xxxii. 6 ; Livy, xxxvni. xlvii.), Ca*sar (VI. xvi. 
2f.) states that those of the Gauls who were 
afliicted with grave diseases either sacrificed 
human victims or made a vow to do so, for they 
believed that, if a human life were not given for 
a human life, the wTath of the gods would not be 
appeased. He adds that they were accustomed to 
construct imnnuise wooden statues, which they 
filled with living beings and burned in honour 
of their gods (‘qiioruin contexta viminibus 
membra vivis hominihus complent; quibus suc- 
cen^is, circuniventi tlamina exanimantur homines’ 
[VI. xvi. 4]). Cicero, who was always very bitter 
against the (Jauls, exclaims in his defence of 
Fonteius: ‘ Fhey liave preserved t-o this day the 
barbarous custom of sacrificing human beings. 
What can be the good faith of a people who think 
they can a]t})easc Divine wTath by crime and human 
blood’ {pro Fontcio, xii.)? This rite was ju'actised 
mainly in war ; and before the battle, if the omens 
were unfavourable, they would even kill their wives 
and children in ordm* to assure themselves of the 
victory (Justin, xxvi. 2 ). If they were viiTorious, 
they sacrificed their captives as a thank-ollei ing to 
the gods (Diod. XXII. ix. ; Paiisan. X. xxiii. 6). 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who finished his 
Roman Antiquities (i. 38) about 8 B.C., maintained 
that human sacrifice wuis still practised among the 
Gauls, although it was prohibited by the Komans 
as early as 97 b.C. Under Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) 
this rite was siijipressed (d’Arbois de .lubainville, 
Cours, ii. 375-381), although it survived in certain 
parts of Britain as late as A.D. 77 (Pliny, IIN XXX. 
iv. 13). According to Diodorus (v. xxxii.), the 
Gauls kept criminals for five years before burning 
them on enormous pyres, 'that the belief in the 
immortality ot the soul wasoneof the fjrime causes 
of these sacrifices is suppoited by the statement of 
Pornponius Mi.da (III. li. 19) that icdatives of the 
dead person often threw themselves into the funeral 
pyre, in the ho[>(i of living with him in the here¬ 
after. The article of the Dinnsenchns^ written 
about the 6 th cent. A.D., contains an account of 
the ‘ plain of prostrations,’ showing that the bloody 
practice of human sacrifice was continued in Ireland 
probably at a very late date ; and the author of 
this treatise states that at some j)oriod previous to 
his time the peo[)le ^vere accustomed to saciilice 
their firstborn to an idol calh'd Cromm crunch 

bloody crescent’) wliich stood on this field {Book 
of LeinMer, p. 213, col. 2 ). 

With human sacrifice is closely allied tlie love 
of suicide, which, according to the beliid of the 
Gauls, was a kind of personal and spontaneous 
sacrifice to the gods. Some of the line.st examples 
of self-sacrifice in anti(]uity occurred among the 
Celts. Brennus, believing that he was the cause 
of the misfortunes of his soldiers, committed sui¬ 
cide in order to appease the wrath of the enemj^’s 
od Apollo (Diod. XXll. ix. ; Pausan. X. xxiii. 12; 
ullian. Hist, ii. 359). Livy (XXXVIII. xxi.) states 
that the Gauls scorned their wounds, enlarging 
them in order to make them more apparent. 

7. Courage.—Among the more important doc¬ 
trines taught by the l)ruids ( 7 .V.) w’ere the .scorn 
of death and tne obligation of courage (Cmsar, 
VI. xiv. 6; Mela, III. ii. 19). Tn other word.s, 
the Gauls ma<le their theology accord with their 
temperament. Their very great courage, so liighly 
lauded in antiquity (Polyb. II. xxx. 4, xxxiii. 2; 
Dio Cass. xii. 1. 2f. ; Livy, XXXVIII. xvii. 7 ; Pint. 
Camill. xii.), was rather a sort of fury {rahics 
Gallica) than a form of will. They considered it 
shameful to be attacked first (Plut. loc. cif.). On 
the battlefield, they were lilh-Ml with anger, confi¬ 
dence, and pride, as they cast defiance against the 
enemy (Diod. v. xxix. 3); but the resistance of , 


an adversary quickly dispelled their confidence 
(17ausan. X. xxiii. 12), and not infrequently they 
were victims of jianic {ib. ; Sil. Ital. xv. 719: 
‘patrius genti pavor’). It was their great desire 
to enjoy the esteem of posterity—‘ posteris prodi 
piilcherrimum ’ (Cjesar, vil. Ixxvii. 13). Further¬ 
more, the brave were recinieiits of many tokens 
of esteem from the tribe. For them wmre reserved 
the finest pieces of meat at the feasts, and the 
honour of carving was always left for the great 
hero (cf. the Hist, of the Pig of Mac-l)dth6, men¬ 
tioned above, and <he Feast of Bricriu ; d’Arbois 
de Juhainville, Fours, v. 71-78, 86-146, 35-47). 

8. Intemperance.—J’he Gauls were celebrated 
for their intemperance (Diod. V. xxvi. 3; Ammian. 
XV. xii. 4 ; IMsidon. iv. 36 ; Cic. pro Funfeio); and, 
according to Pliny (Xil. ii. 5), it was the love of 
wine that caused them to make their incursions 
into Italy. The .southern heat, combined wuth 
their excessive activity, aroused in them an irre¬ 
sistible <lesire to drink ah;oholic li([Uors (Polyb. II. 
xix. 4; Livy, XXXlV. xlvii. 5; ‘minime patiiuitia 
sitis’). Cicero, with his usual acerbity, says that 
W'ine mixed with w'at(‘r was regarded os a poison 
by the Gauls {pro Fontcio, xv.). They delighted 
in the invention of lirpiors of all kiiuls (‘ad vini 
simililudinem multiplices potus ’ [Ammian. XV. 
xil. 4]). Although they prepared a beer called 
corma, they ])referred the wines of the south, 
w’hi(di they drank until they were insane (Ammian. 
tor. cit. ; Diod. V. xxvi.) ; and it w^as this excessive 
indulgence in alcohol that finally undermined their 
vitality and rendered them weaker than w’omen 
(‘j)ostrema minus quam feminarum ’ [Livy, x. 
xxviii.J; Floriis, ii. iv. 1). 

9. Avarice and cupidity. — The thirst of the 
Gauls for booty was insatiable (Plut. Pyrrhus, 
xxvi. ; Livy, XXI. xx. 8). 'rh(!y violated tombs in 
order to secure gold (l)io<l. XXII. xii. ; IMut. lor. 
('it.)'y they did not even hesitate to rob the most 
saen'd temjdes (Pausan. X. xxii. 6); they were so 
venal that they would become mercenaries of any 
pundi.aser, and w’ere willing to engnge in long 
expeilitions merely for the sake of pillage (Livy, 
lor. rit. ; .lustin, xxv. 2; Diod. V. xxvii. ; Polyb. 
II. xxii.). Yet, in s)ute of their love of gold, they 
amassed great quantities of it in their own temples 
as an ollering t/O the gods, and no one darea to 
toucli it (Diod. lor. cit.). 

10. Justice.—While ('icero a.ssures u^ that the 
(Jauls w^ere entirely lacking in the sentiment of 
justice {pro Fontoo, xii.), Cm.sar (VI. xxiv. 3), on 
the contrary, states that certain tribes were re¬ 
nowned for justice and moderation ; and Strabo 
extols their e(juity (IV. iv. 2). Tradition relates 
that the Scnoiies marched against Koine to avenge 
the right of the peojile, which had been violated 
by certain patric inns (Idvy, V. xxxvi. ; Diod. Xivg 
cxiii. ; Plut. Chnnill. xvii.). 

11. Hospitality. — Though indiscreet at times, 
the Gauls practised all the laws of hospitality 
(Diod. V. xxviii. ; Caesar, iv. v. 2); and, even in 
dealing with the most warlike tribes, Rome had 
no complaint to make of the reception accorded 
her ambassadors (Livy, XXXIX. Iv., XLIII. v., etc.). 
Anxious to learn about other people, their homes 
w'cre always open to bards and strangers (Diod. 
loc. cit.), 

12. Piety. —At first the conquered Greeks accused 
the Gauls of lacking jjiety, making of Brennus the 
type par excellence of sacrilege (Pausan. X. xxi. ; 
l>i<Kl. XXII. ix. 4); but later, when they began to 
study their enemies, they not only admitted that 
they W’ere religious, but even declared them to be 
the most pious of men (Justin, XXIV. iv. 3 ; Livy, 
V. xlvi. 3 ; Dion. Hal. vii. 70). Ca'sar (Vl. xvi. 1) 
calls them a peo[)le much addicted to religious 
practices, for which they are praised by classical 
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authors (Livy, V. xxxvi. 3; Arriati, xxxiv. ; Dion. 
Hal. vii. 70). lielijj^ious scruplc.s, for example, 
irevented Dumiiorix from accomjianyiiij' C;esar to 
hitain (Ca'sar, v. vi. 3). 

13. Obedience and devotion.—P^speoially before 

a common enemy, the (bauls showed absolute obedi¬ 
ence to tlndr chiefs, whom they loved as one would 
a father (bustel de Coulan^^es, L(i Gaule romainc^, 
Paris, ISOl, pp. 35-44) ; and the bonds that unite 
the chief to fiis lollowers are des(;ribed by Polybius 
(II. xvii.) as i.e. fellowship. (-jesar did not 

fail to admire the devotion of the Soltfurii to their 
chief (in. xxii.). These men share the good or 
bad fortune of the one to whom tliey have given 
tlieniselves; and, if ho dies, ‘ there is nob an 
exanijile of one in this case wlio would wish to 
remain alive.’ It is to their generous and syni- 
patlietic nature that this sublime devotion is (lue. 
Thus, two sons of the (ilalatian king Adiatorix vie 
with one another as to which shall die with tludr 
father (Strabo, xii. iii. 35). Prompt in responding 
bo all aj»[)eals for help, they rush bo the defence of 
their neighbours (Strabo, IV. iv. 2) ; even an army 
making an invasion into Italy stops at the Alps to 
free a tribe besieged by another (Justin, xliii. 4), 
while their haste to respond to a request whicli 
excites tlieir symjiathy often leads them into war. 
Tlie chief, on Ids part, never .sull'ered Ids followers 
to be tormented or oppres.sed ; if he did so, he lost 
his authority among his peojde (Caesar, vi. xi. 4'. 

14. Pride.—Though the Hauls were charactcr- 
iz(Ml by their devotion and obedience, they had 
little regard for discipline, owing principally to 
tlieir excessive vanity (Diod. XXIII. xxi. ; Polyb. Ii. 
xxi. 2-5, V. Ixxviii. 1-3 ; Arrian, Anab. 1. iv. (5). It 
was this j)ride that rendered them incapable of pro¬ 
fiting by exj)erience ; for, even tlmugh defeated, 
tln^y w(>re too haughty to admit tlnur mistake and 
eliang(' ( heir maimer of fighting (Stiaho, iv. iv. 5 ; 
(.-!esar, 1. xiii. 3-7, xiv, 7). They deHe<l the 
elements, and believed themselves dishonoured if 
they sought to avoid the fall of a wall (/Elian, 
Vnr. Hist. xii. 23; Stohmus, Anthol. xliv. 41). 
Tlieir vanity led them to boast (Straho, IV. iv. 5 ; 
Diod. V. XXIX.), and before battle the chiefs lauded 
the exploits of their ancestors and their people, 
and cast insults at the enemy (Sil. Ital. iv. 279 ; 
C.esar, VII. xxix. 0, xxx. 1). 

15. Perfidy.—Though the Gauls were inconstant, 
cliaiigcable, and not inclined to reflexion (Ciesar, 

IV. V, 1 ; Strabo, IV. iv. 2 ; Polyb. II. xxxii. 8, 
xxi. 2-5 ; Sil. Ital. iv. 49 f.), few of the classical 
authors have ri’proached them with perfidy. This 
ac(uisation lias been brought against tliem only in 
an informal way (Polyb. 11. vii. ; Cic. pro Fonteio). 
Niwertbeless, as we iniglit expect, ruse and 
treachery flourished to some extent, especially in 
times of war. It is true that we have such traitors 
as Divitiacus and Dumnorix, wliile .some of the 
acts of Vercingetorix are certainly not above sus¬ 
picion ; yet, with few exceptions, they were so 
open and frank that they did not even use strategy, 
a method of w^arfare so iionoured among the 
Greeks (Jullian, Hist. i. 340). Their constant 
happiness and the levity of their humour seem to 
have been a proof against those worse defects of 
character (Livy XXI. xx. 3 ; Ciesar, IV. v. 2 ; Diod. 

V. xxviii.); and this gaiety, which so frequently 
manifested itself in face of death, seems to have 
been aroused in part by their firm belief in the 
immortality of the soul as well as by the pique 
of personal honour. 

16. Anthropophagy.—From the evidence we 
na^e from different authors, there is little doubt 
that anthropophagy prevailed to a certain extent 
among the nrimitive Celts. While we may have 
reason to refuse to accept the statenient of St. Jer¬ 
ome {adv. lovin. ii- 7) that the Atticoti of Britain 


relishe<l certain ])arts of (he bo,lies of slicplicrds 
and women, (Vsar (vil. Ixxvii. P2) makes the 
toriiuil accusation that the (hauls, at (In, (ii,m of 
the invasion of the Cimhri and tho Teutons, ate 
the bodies of those amongst them wiiom a'/,;’ had 
rendered useless for war. Pausniiias (x. x^xii. 3) 
states that tlie Oltic invaders of (treece often ate 
the ilesli and drank the blood of little cliildreri; 
and Strabo (IV. v. 4) maintains that entain tribes 
of Indaiid ha<l a special predilection for the bodies 
of their fathers. 

17. Frugality.—It is obvious, from lack of 
evidence to the contrary, that Polybius (XII. iv.) is 
correct when he states that at least the Cisalpine 
Gauls were very frugal. Their princijial food seems 
to have been liog-meat. 

18. Murder,- It is worth noting that among 
the Gauls tlie penalty for the murder of a stranger 
was greater than for that of a fellow-citizen (Stob. 
AnUwL xliv. 41); in tlie first ease, it was de.atli ; 
in the second, exile. From the scanty informa¬ 
tion found in the classiral authors, it is inqiossible 
<0 state liow frequently murder was resorted to 
.uriong the piiiiiitive (hauls (see, further, below, 
II. § 13, HI. § 15, l\b § 4). 

19. Theft.—Although the Greeks accused the 
GoKie. uivadersof all Icinds of theft and brigandage 
(Jullian, Hist. i. 337 f.), it is highly improbable 
(b.r (his was a common practice in times of jieace, 
if we beliiive what tlie same authors say of the 
fi ant ness and simplicity of their character. 
Furthermore, the jmiiishment for theft and brig¬ 
andage was extremely severe—the criminals were 
hurried alive ((Aesar, VI. xvi. 5). If a (hiul con¬ 
cealed a part of the booty of war, or stole some 
object from those dc]>osited in sacred jilaces, he 
was put to death after undergoing severe torture 
(C.'esar, VI. xvii. 5). Tlie severity of these punish- 
merits must have tended to curb any dcsii'e of in¬ 
dividual Gauls to appropriate to theiiiselvos the 
property of others (ei. also above, §9). 

20. Punishments. —I tAs imnortant to note here 
that, whereas in later times the or compensa¬ 
tion for murder, and the jmnishment of thieves 
and other criminals, were deliiiitely established by 
the b‘gal statutes, according to the rank of the 
l)erson killed, or according to the value of the 
(liing stolen, in earlier history it was left to the 
Druids to decide in such cases and to determine 
tlie ])unishnient (d’Arbois de Jubainvillo, Cvurs, i. 
105-189). As tliey were reputed to be the most 
just of men, the individual was oblige<l to accept 
tlieir sentence ; if he did not, he was forbidden to 
take part in the sacritices (Dottin, 281). In order 
not t<> receive any injury from their contact, the 
society of those suHering such excommunication 
was carefully avoided—in other words, the crimi¬ 
nal became an outcast from his tribe, so that, 
if he had any complaint to make, no justice was 
rendered him. 

II. Irjsu .—Giraldiis Cambreiisis, who completed 
his Topography of Irdcmd about 1187, pn^seiits a 
moral portraitOf the Irisli of that time which is 
far from attractive {Opr.ra, ed. Dimock, Loudon, 
1867, V. 19, etc.). He assists, for exami)le, that 
the Irish are ‘ indeed a most til thy race, a race sunk 
in vice, a race more ignorant than all other nations 
of the lirst })ririciples of the Faith’ (xix.), and 
yet, when not intliienced by religious prejudices, 
lie IS a very valuable source, inasmuch as he w'as a 
contemporary of an obscure period of Irish Idstory. 

Accorditiff to this authority, the Irish are not only incon¬ 
stant, but perfidious. ‘This race is inconstant, changeable, 
wily and cunning. It is an unstable race, stable only in its 
instability, faitlilul only in its unfaithfulness' (v. 21, p. 166). 
The following -;<iitence fa characteristic : ‘Their arte arc, there¬ 
fore more to he feared than their arms, their friendshif) than 
their lire-hrands, . . . their malignity than their martial spirit, 
their treachery than their open attacks, their specious friend¬ 
ship than their spiteful enmity’ Through this oratory, 
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however eoiKJeninin/^^ it may be, we can readily see that, in the 
main, Irish character of the 12th cent, was practically the same 
as that of (lie early Celt. 

I. Marriag'e, immorality, etc. — (hi this .yiihjoct 
Giniklus as severe as St. Jerome, for lie a.sserts 
that the Irish ‘do not eontraet marria^ms or shun 
in(;estnouH connexions ’ (?A. v. 19, p. 164). ‘ Na3^ 

what is more dete^tahle,’ lie continues, ‘ in nian^' 
parts of Ireland, hrotliers (I will not say many) 
seduce and del)an<“li tlie wives of their de(*eased 
brothers, and have incestuous intercourse with 
thcmi' (p. 164 f,). Here, without doubt, tlie autlior 
is at the conimunity of women wbich ap- 

parentlv (‘ontiniied to exist (see al)ove, I. §2). 
iHsewbere (v. IJ.'), p. ISl), lie speaks of the Irish 
as ‘ <^'ente adnltera, ini'esta, p^ente ille;yiti- 

nic nata et copnlata, ^ente exleiye, ’ Notwitli- 
standiriL: these stat(*nients, it is manifest tliat 
inarriay,o‘ continued to exist in Ireland in much 
the snnie form as in primitive times, from the 
follow iny leinark in the Book of Ij'infitcr (196, eol. 

‘J7 : (ItJiiny, MS Mat., Dnhiin, 1861, j>. 15): ‘It 
is from this circiiinstance tliat in Kriii it is tlie num 
that purchase tiie wives a 1 way's : wiiile it is the 
hushands that are purchased in all tlie rest of (he 
world.’ 5V(! liave already seen tlie attitude of tlie 
Sonrhus Mor towards divorce. As for comnihina^^e, 
sutlice it to say tliat it continued unrestricted, 
especially’’ amono the liij^her (dasses (.loyce, ii. 12 f.). 
Until the reforms ('Itected by Adamndn at the eml 
of the 7th cent., female slaves were treated with 
the ('oaiscst brutality (Stokes, Trijyrrtito Life, 
Uondoii, 1887, Iiitrod. p. xxii). Uoly^y,niriiy per- 
si.sted cvmi in Christian times. Dermot, who was 
kin^^ of Ireland from 544 to 565, had two queens 
(Joyce, ii. 7); and, a century' later, Nuada (In’ 
Sa^^m, kino of Leinster, also liad two wives (Sa 
brno'hfLe [Stokes, Lives of Saints, (Jxford, 1896, 
p. 257]). Adultery', which was probably not very' 
uncommon amono the Irish at a later period (cf. 
Giraldus’ aeconritof the wife of Tierriari O'lvourke, 
kino of Hieifiiy’’, A.D, 1152, in liis Expugnatio 
I{iherniea,\. 225), was very severely ])unished, Cor- 
mac’s Glussarif (]>. 59) derives (truth, ‘ prostitute,’ 
from dir, ‘riolit,’ and nod, ‘6re,’ i.e. ‘as niiicli as 
to say to burn her were rioht.’ In the story of 
Core Nlac Luodach in the Book of Leinster, it is 
stated that ‘ it was the custom at first to burn any 
woman who committed lust {dognid hais) in viola¬ 
tion of her compact’ (BCel ii. [1873-75] 91). In 
the Fotha Caiha Cnuchn, ‘ Cause of the Hattie of 
Cnucha,’ Tadg, the Druid of Corid Cetcliathacli 
(kino of Ireland from A.D, 122 to 157), wislie.s to 
liaveliis daiitzhter, Mnrni, burned for havino eloped 
with Cnmall {ib. p. 86). Accordino to tlie Ancient 
Law’s, children heootten illeoitiinately of a w'oman 
who liad been abliicted belonjted to the woman's 
family, who mioht sell them if tliey chose 
(d'Arbois de Juhainville, Cours, vi. ,312 ; Am\ 
Imws, iv. 231, 12, V . 357, II, v. 439, 5). Under 
Christian influence, chastity and modesty come to 
be tulinired (Stokes, lAves (^/Saints, ‘239). 

2. Cruelty.—A most ferocious act of cruelty is 
found in the story of the sons of Eochaid Mui^mie- 
doin, king of Ireland from A.D. 358 to 366 (/^ooA: 
of Leinster, 190, col. 3, line 1). When one of tlie 
sons, Fiachra, dies of the wounds received in the 
Fictory over the Miinster-men, the fifty captives 
taken in the liatfle are buried alive round his 
grave. As tliis seems to bo only an i,solate<l 
account, it is quite probable that the custom was 
not much in vogue in ancient Ireland. Decajuta- 
tion, how'ever, is so frequently mentioned in the 
Irish saga that it is needless to cite examples. 
Carnage in battle is often designated dr-cenn, 
‘slaughter of heads' (not ‘slaughter of chiefs,’as 
Stokes translate.s, ZCP iii. [1896] 207). Heads 
of dead enemies w'ere carefully preserved hy in- 


dividuais, inasmucli as they attested tlie fact 
tliat the family obligation of killing the murderer 
who refused to nay compensation had been ful- 
lilled (d’Arbois do Jubainvillo, Cours, v. p. xxx). 
Giraldus {Btxpug. Hib. iv. 233) states that, after 
the victory of Ossory (A.D. 1169), 

‘about two hundred of the enemies’heads were collected and 
laid at the feet of Derniitius, prince of heiriHter, who, turning 
them over one bv one, in order to recognize them, thrice lifted 
hiri hands (<» heaVen in the eveess of his joy, and with a loud 
voice returned tliank.s to God most Amonj: them w'os 

the hca«l of one he mortally hated above all the rest, and takinpf 
it up hv the ears and hair, he tore the nostrils and lips with his 
teeth in a most savage and inhuman manner.’ 

3 . Human sacrifice.—AlMiough Joyce (i. 239) 
maintains that human sacrifice was not praidised 
at all in Ireland, we have already called attmition 
(above, I. § 6 ) to the account of the Mag Slerhta, or 

I’lain of Prostrations,' to which tlicre is another 
reference in the account of 4'aillten (now' Teltown, 

' 0 . Meath) in the Dinnsenekus, w'here it is stated 
that I’atriek lueaehed at the great fair there 
against the Imniing of the firstborn progeriy’ 
loyce, i. ‘281-284). 'fhis would he in accord with 
the (Adlic law' giving the fatlu’r the right of life 
ami <leath over Ids cldldren (d’Arbois de Jubain- 
illc, (’ours, vii. 244 f. ; (fiesar, vr. xix. 3). 

4 . Courage.—Giraldus {To}>. Ilih. x. 156) states 
tliat the Irish ‘go to battle without armour, con¬ 
sidering it a burden, and esteeming it brave and 
liononrahle to light without it’; and this accords 
with the acimuiits of the bravery of the early Celts 
as mentiom'd above. It may be iiotml liero that 
among the Iri.sh those soldiers who lacked courage 
W'ere usually fettered in pairs, leg to leg, leaving 
them free in other respects. In A.D. 256, Lngaidli 
Mac Con, fearing defeidion among Ids Irish allies 
in his invasion of Ireland against Art Oerifc'r, 
snjfireme king of Ireland, had tliem fetteietl to tfie 
Hritons ; and at the Hattie of Moyiath in A.D. 
637, Corigal, the leader of the rebels, resorted to 
the same measure (Joyce, i. 143 f.). 

5 . Intemperance.—In spite of the fact that 
Cormac’s Glossary (p. 116) indicates that viesri, 
‘drunkenness,’ imjilied ‘more of reproach than 
sense,’ intemperance was such a common vice that 
it is unnecessary to give examjiles here. We shall 
merely mention the Mesca Clad in the Book of 
Ixinstcr (ed. by Ilennessy, Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad, 
[1889]), w'hich is an account of a drunken raid 
against Munster. Giraldus (xxvii. 1721 accuses even 
the Irish clergy of excessive indulgence in drink. 

6 . Hospitality.—A.s among tlie Gauls, liosjdtality 
was one of the principal virtues of the Irish. Ac* 
(wording to the Senrhus Mor, chieftains \\ere Isjund 
to entertain guests without asking ipicstions (iv. 
‘237); and ehsewhere (iv. 337) cases are sjiecilied 
wherein a king may be excused for deticicncy of 
food if an unexpected numlier of pers(»ns should 
arrive. The Glossary of Coriiiac (p. 66 ) gives the 
word niexh-rnirc, ‘ face-blush,’ for shame at not 
h(*ing able to discharge the due rites of liosjiitality ; 
and the Senehns Mor mentions a ‘ blush-tine’ to ne 
paid when one felt ashamed of the scantiness of his 
food (i. 123, 11 ). In accordance with tliis admira¬ 
tion for hospitality, free lodging-houses were estab¬ 
lished all over the country at a later date (Joyce, 
ii. 167). 

7 . Cupidity.—According to Giraldus, the Irish 
had a great love for gold, which they still coveted 
in a w'ay that showed their Spanish origin (‘ aurura 
enim . . . quod ad hue Hispanico more sitiunt’ 
[Top, Mil). X. 152]). 

8 . Discipline.—The Irish seem to have had a 
certain scorn for discipline in the field, and were 
in this respect much inferior to the Anglo-Normans 
(Joyce, i. 132); but the monks, on the contrary, 
were characterized by their unquestioning obedience 
(Adarnndn, 343). 
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9 . Perfidy. In tliia respect, Giraldus is exceed¬ 
ingly sevens on the Irisli of his time. 

‘ iiiey are to troiiohcry,' ho nayn, ‘ more than any other 

nation, ami nov(T keep the faith they pledged. Neither shame 
nor fear u ithhoUls them from constantlv violating the most 
solemn oaths, which, when entered into with themselves, they 
are above all things anxious to have observed ’ (xx. 105); and 
he concludes: ‘ From an ancient and wicked custom they 

always carry an axe in their hands instead of a staff, that they 
may be ready prornjdly to execute whatever iniquity their 
minds suggest’(xxi. 105). 

It is probably true that, because of the frequency 
of its requirement, the oath fell into disrepute, with 
the excejitioii of that sworn on reli<i;ious relics in 
Christian times (Giraldus, ii. 5‘2-54, iii. 33 f.) and 
the one known as the crd-cotaig, or ‘ blood-cove¬ 
nant.’ The latter consisted in drinking each other's 
blood, which they slied for this purjioso {ib. iii. 22), 
and was absolutely bindinj:^. The kin^s of Ulidia 
and Ireland entered into a ‘ blood-covenant ’ in A. I). 
598, when they united aj^^ainst llrandufl', kiii;.,^ of 
Leinster, at the battle of Dunhol^; (7ttV^xiii. [1892] 
73) ; and as late as 1703 this oatL was so lirmly re¬ 
spected in the western islands of Scotland that one 
who violated it utterly lost character (Martin, 
IVes'frrn Isles, London, 1716, p. 109). In primitive 
Lilies the oaths by the elements ami by arms w(‘re 
the most revered {AtlantiSf i. [1858] 371 ; .Joyce, i. 
383 f.). 

10 . Chivalry.—In spite of the accusation of per¬ 
fidy borne against the Irish of later times, it »s 
apparent from the (‘,arly literatuie that tlu^y Wc.v 
little incliiK'd to this vice. It is true that there aie 
examjiles of those wlio did not hesitate to rc'-ort to 
ambush {etar'nftid) or otln'r strata;i;ems in war, hut. 
these are rare. 'Jdius in the battle between Aed , 
Ma(; Ainmireeh, king of Ireland, and Brandull, 
king of Leinster, the latter smuggled into Ai'd’s 
camp 3600 oxen carrying large hamp<‘rs, in each of 
whicii was concealed an armed man (.Joyce, i. 140- 
142). But, on th(i other hand, according to O’thirry 
{Manners and Custoins, Dublin, 1873, ii. 261), the 
Irish w'arriora never sought to conceal intended 
attacks, (dther letting their adversaries know 
lieforehand or (‘oming to an agreement with them. 
At the hist battle of iMoytura, the Firbolg king 
had to consent to the demands of the invachus for 
battle each day with equal numbers on both sides, 
although he had a much larger army (O’Curry, i. 
238). Ilefore the battle of Moylena, about the end 
of the 2nd cent., Owen-More, being hard pressed by 
Conn, the supreme king, sent to ask him for a 
truce of three days, which w\as granted (O’Curry, 
Moylena, p. 23) ; and in the year 1002, Brian Born 
granted King Malachi a delay of a month in which 
to muster his forces (Joyce, ^hort Hist, of Ireland, 
Dublin, 1893, p. 208). So much for history. In 
literature we have the beautiful story of the twm 
intimate friends Ciichulainn and Kerdiad, forced 
by circumstances to tight one another to death. 
During their duels they show each other great 
all'ection, and, when Ferdiad is slain, Ciichulainn 
falls on his body in great grief (O’Curry, Maimers 
and Customs, ii. 415). A noble example of self- 
sacrifice is shown in the account of the death of 
Ailill, king of Connaught, in a.d. 549, for Colum- 
kille relates, in the Annals of Ulster, that, in order 
to protect his tieeing army from pursuit and 
elaughter, Ailill turned his chariot and plunged 
amidst his foemcn, W whom he was slain. 

II. Vengeance.—The Irish, like the Gauls, were 
always quick to avenge any insult. ‘Woe to 
brothers among a barbarous race ! ’ exclaims 
Giraldus {Top. Hih. xxiii. 167), ‘Woe also to 
kinsmen ! While alive, they pursue them to de¬ 
struction ; and even when dead they leave it to 
others to avenge their murder.’ Every tribe had 
its airedchta, or ‘ avenger of insults,’ who \yas not 
slow in acting, as when Aengus of the lemWe 
Spear, the airedchta of the Ddise or Dean, killed 


in open court at lara the son of king Corinac Mac 
Art who had iiisulled a wmman of that tribe (Joyce, 
Soc. Hist. i. 92; sec;, further, Blood-ffud[C ciltic])! 

12 . Slavery.—It is evident that slavery existeci 
in Ireland from very early times to a cannpara- 
tively late date. There w'cre three; c las.ses of serfs 
or non-free men, called the hothaeh, tlie srnrleithe, 
and i\\i^ fuidir. Of the fuidir, the lowest of the 
three classes, there w^ere two kincis—the sder f uidir, 
or ‘ free fuuhr,' and the dderfuidir, or ‘bund 
fuidir,' the latter being escai)c;d criminals, captives 
taken in war, convicts resjntcd from cleath, and 
purchased slaves. That trailic; in slav(;ry was still 
very great in the 12 tli cent, isevidenc ed by Giraldus’ 
account of the Synod of Armagh in 1170, which 
dealt with this cnu;stic)n. 

Accordiii^r to (liraldus {Kx-pug. llib. i. 18, p. 2.58), the Irish 
'had loti^r hoen wont to purchase natives of Eiij^Lind as well 
from traders as from rot.h.-ts and pirates, and reduce tliem to 
bJaver_y. For it. «as (he .'(inimon prachce of ihe Anxlo-Saxon 
people-, winlo tlieir kni^^doir. was erilne, to sell their (‘hildreii, 
and tfiey used to send llieii own son.s and kinsmen for sale in 
Ireland, at a time when tic-y were not suffering from poverty 
Cl famine.’ 

13 . Murder, etc.--Minder is the [irincipal topic 
in the Ir .'>h law', whic-li means tliat it was probably 
the innsh common ot crimes. C{i]iital punishment, 
how*\c‘r, was known and jiractised only outside 
Mio '.uris. ‘ At this time,’s.'iys the W'riter of the 
commeiit:iry on the Scndins Mor, ‘no one is jiut to 
■h."".th (by judicial sent t;iice) for hisinteiiliomil crimes 
,ls ‘‘oiig as {’rie is obtained ’ (.4 ne. Laws, i. 15). But, 
i» the family of the murderer wished to avoid the 
<’rir, they w'ere recpiired to give up the criminal to 
the family of the victim, who might then, if they 
plea^ecl, kill him, or use him, or scdl him as a slave 
{ib. iii. 69). Sometimes thernurdeier whis drowned 
by being Hung into the w’ater, either tied up in a 
sack or with a heavy stone attached to his neck. 
It was tlius tliat the Danish tyrant J'urgesius w'as 
executed by King Malachi in a.d. 845 (Joyce, i. 
211 f.). It should be noted t hat bodily harm as well 
as personal injury of any kind, such as a slight on 
cliaractter or an insult, was punishable by a fine 
called dire —a term that is very frequently used in 
the Ancient Laws. Furthennore, according to the 
Ancient l^aws (v. 313), if a person wounded another 
or injured him bo<lily without justification, he, his 
family, or his clan was held responsible for ‘ sick- 
maintenance,’ i.e. othrus or folach-othrusa, mean¬ 
ing the cost of maintenam'C until cure or death. 
There are seven dillerent kinds of injury enumer¬ 
ated l>y law, which, if intlicted on a wife by her 
husband, gave lu'r the right to separate from him 
{Anc. Laws, ii. 357, 359, 361, 381, 383). 

14 . Old age.--'I’lie respect for old age shown by 
the ancient Irish is praisew'orthv. Ac(;ording to 
the Ancient l.aws(iv. 373), ‘ the old man is ent itled 
to good maintt'iiance, and the senior is entitled to 
noble election’ (O’Curry, Manners and Customs, 
ii. 30 L, 479, etc.). I''urtIi(‘rmore, if the old person 
wasde.stitute and had no children, it devolved upon 
his tribe to see to his wants ; ‘ it is one of the duties 
of the //zc’(tribe) to support every tribesman’ {Anc. 
Laws, iii. 55, 2 ; 57, 9). 

15 . Idleness.—(braldus {Top. Ilib. x.) state.s that 
the Irish of Ids time were a pastoral people, living 
like beasts. ‘ Abandoning themselves to idleness, 
and immersed in sloth, their greatest delight is to 
be exempt from toil, their ricliest possession the 
enjoyment of liberty’ {ib. 152); and elsew'hcie (p. 
173) he states that ‘ this people are intenijierate in 
ail tlieir actions, and most vehement in all their 
feelim^s.’ ‘Thus the bad are bad indeed—there 
are mrwdiere worse ; and tlian the goial you cannot 
find better.’ Finally, as for jealousy, in the opinion 
of Giraldus {d. xxvi. 172), ‘they aie also jirone^to 
the failing of jealousy beyond any other nation. 

16 . Cleanliness.—Giraldus speaks of a tribe of 
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Connaught ‘ who did not \\ear any clothes, except 
sometimes the skins of oeasts, in cases of gieat 
necessity’ (xxvd. 171). I’liis was not true in the 
main, for the Irish, like the Cauls, took great piide 
in their personal cleanlini"'S. I'lie peojde hatlied 
daily, usually in tiie evening" (Joyce, ii. I So). Kings 
and chiefs were in the habit, even before battle, of 
batliing and anointing themselves with scented 
herbs (for references to baths, see Ir. Irxfr, i. 
295, 6 ; BCrlxiv. [ISiKi] 417 ; Hull, Curhullin Satja, 
London, 1S9S, n. 12, etc,). According to the 
Ancient La^^ s (iv\ ."17J), tiio liead of a family u ho 
had retired because of age was to b<‘ive a bath at 
least onee evt>ry tw('ntieth night, and his head was 
to be washed e\vrv S.ituniay. Long hair was much 
adi/jirrd, and baldness was (■onsidcreil a seiious 
blemish (C’Cm ry, J/uaac;*.y and Custouis, ii. 144). 
Women dyed their nails crimson {Ir. Trxte, i. 79, 
11 ); men and women leddtmed tiudr faeces (Afeyer, 
liCt'l \iii. 220); and oftentimes tlie women dyed 
tlieir eyelids blae.k (O’Cnrry, MS Mat., 309 , 59 d, 0). 
At table, they ate with tlieir bands {Vision of Mac 
Con(;Inine, p. 64), tliougli na])kins were introdneed 
as early as tli(! St h or 9th cent. (Zeuss, i^ranim. ( 

Berlin, 1871, pi>. 653, 45), being called lambrat, or 
‘ hand-elot ii." 

III. Wki.sh .—The general conclusion that can 
be drawn from (iiraldus {Drscrip. Kambrvr, i. cb. 

8 , etc.) ami other authoriti(*s is that in the 12 th 
cent, the WeLb, like tlie Irisli, were a warlike 
pastoral people, who were further advanced in 
inatteis of intellect tlian in regard to material 
prosperity and higiier morality. (Iiraldus states 
lurtlicr that, in Ids time, tlu'y were a wild and 
turbulent race, dangiTOUs neiglibonrs, and impatient 
of se(tle<l control from any ([uarfer. Wynne, in 
his litstory if the Gicyclir Family ((Oswestry, 1878), 
shows how late these disoidmly habits <‘ontinued. 
According to (Iiraldus, the Welsh were a light and 
active jicoph*, entirely bred up to the use of arms 
(i. 8 , p. 179). Die serious (hdect of their character 
wa.s evidently the continual litigation about land 
among themselves, and their tendency to resort to 
the common violence of tres})a.ssing on the lands of 
others, that of relatives not exce})tod. 

‘ Hence arise snits and contentions,’ 8a>s (jiraldua {ib. ii. 4, p. 
211), ‘murders and eonfla^^rations, and freement fratrici(ies, 
incrcase.d, ]-)(‘rha]»s, b_v the am lent national cii‘^tom of brothers 
dividim^ their property anionyfst each other,’ additn; that the 
haliit of princes of entruHtm^r tlieir children to the care of the 
principal men of the country was also the laiuse of ‘frequent 
disturbances amongst brothers, terminating in the most cruel 
and unjust murders.' 

I. Marriage, divorce, etc.—In regard to mar¬ 
riage, it may be stated at lir.st that even in later 
times there were customs of a barbaric cliaracter 
winch it is sui prising to find surviving in a country 
where the (Jhiirch had been estalilislied for many 
centuries (Kliys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh 
People^ London, 1900, p. 212 f.). According to 
(iiraldus (ii. 6 , p. 213), the Welsh did not engage 
in marriage until they had tried, ‘ hy previous co¬ 
habitation, tlie disp(j-.iti(jn, and particularly the 
fecundity, of the person ’ to whom they were en¬ 
gaged. As in Ireland, tlie marriage tie was loose, 
the wife having far greater freedom than was 
afforded to lier by tlie law of the Church or by the 
English Common l^aw. Whenever the husliand 
and wife se{>arated, which they were allowed to 
do if one or botli so desiieu, there was ap¬ 
parently no legal method by wliicli they could be 
brought together again. The woman usually 
married very early—‘ from her fourteenth year 
unto her fortieth year she ought to hear children,’ 
say the Ancient Laws (109, sec. 5); and after her 
marriage she enjoyed the greatest liberty—she 
might go ‘ the way .siie willeth freely, for she is not 
to be home-returning ’ (i^.). The Laws of Gwyned, 
or North Wales, recognize the influence of the 


(Jiurch as e'^tahlisliing the sanction of marriage, 
K'qiiiiing legitimacy in the sons, and introducing 
a law oi primogeniture in the succession to land 
which did not exist in the Irish .syslem (Skene, 
Ccllic Scotland'^, Edinburgh, 1890, iii. 198). 

TIktc were three ^ood reasons for w-hieh the wife mi^fht 
separate from her husband wutliout any loss of property ; ‘ If he 
be leprous or have fetul breath, or be inoa})able of marital 
duties’(.4nr. Lawn, sec. 10). Hut, on the other hand, ‘if a 
nrirned woman committed any heinous crime, eifijer In gi\ini; 
ft'ki^s to another man, rA pmA>nido ge juilpmuiian rA sfio 
prn/iduvi ’ the hiishand could separate from her. and she for¬ 
feited all of her property ri^dds (th. 40, sec. 10). That this did 
not operate as a ('omi'lete dn (»rce. hovve\er, is obvious from the 
follouimr iias^f-aKO* m tlie Wncdotian (Xxti' (ib 40, sec. 17 f.) ; ' It 
the hnslund take another uife, after he sliall have parted from 
the first wife, the first is free ; hut. if he part from his wife, and 
she [)e mm<l(’il to take another hiishand, and the first limshand 
should rei)oMt having parted from liis wife, anrl o\ert,ake her 
uitJi one toot in the bed and the other outside the bed. the 
trior husband is to have tlie woman ’ Hut, if the wife left lier 
iisltand and slept away from home for three niKdits during 
first sew'M ^e.irs of their luarnaKm, and the\ sep.ariited at 
the end of the s^-venth vear, she lost all ri^dit to her douer (th. 

I. see. 0, p. :i9). There is an artiole m the Ver)e(|ot lari ('ode 
pi. see. 70, p is) whieh shows the exceptional ease with wlm-h 
hioree was ohUinable os well as tlie very ^freat ein))luLsis laid 
ipon the dower: ‘If a woman be jjiven to a man, and her 
ropt-rtv speeified, and the w'hole of the i>ropert\ had, exccjit 
tie penny, and that be not had, we sav that the man mav 
-ep.irate from her on that aceount, and she cannot reclaim any 
of her property; and that is the sirikde peiinv,’ the f.aw add)., 
‘that takes awav a hundred.’ Without enterinj' into further 
detjuls con<-ermrur divorce, it is obvious from the articles cited 
above that each part> had a ri^ht of separation, exerci.sahle 
without any hahihtp, except a loss of (fa (possessions), \ar\in|,( 
with the time and circumstances of the parting (for further 
details, see Auc. Lau'g, pp. 5c, etc ). 

Bolygaiiiy wa.s net poiinis.sihle according to law, 
and the Venedotian ('ode states succinctly tlnit ‘no 
man is to liave two wives’ (Anc. Lftivs, ii. soc. 46, 

|). 54). As for the ///^ prumt noctis, snilico it to 
.say that, if it was not (cxt'rcised in Wah*s, we Inive 
at least an indication of it in the transmission of 
the purch<'i.s(‘-price {^obyr or amobyr) by the bride's 
fjither int(.> the liands of the king (hrenhin) or lord 
{an/l(ryd) (Anc. Loirs, p. 2581.), this signifying that 
the right was honght bat'k hy the bride tlirongli 
her jiarent or guardian. The payment of this sum 
could not he avoided, for the Laws (iv. see. 26, p. 
405).state that, if a man a-sserted that a woman was 
[iregiiant hy him and the woman denied it, never- 
tlieless he should pay the amobyr of the woman to 
the lord. 

2 . Adultery.—Provisions against adultery were 
made at tlie time of the marriage, when tin' kindred 
or parent of the bride gave sureties tliat slie would 
do nothing culpable against her wedded husband 
(Uliys and Hryninor-Jones, 211 ). After that, the 
restrictions wiu'e not severe, for the penalty Imjiosed 
in the case of adultery was insignilicant in com- 
pari'^on with that imposed for other crimes. .Ac¬ 
cording to the Dimetian (axle (ii. sec. 18, {>. 257), 

‘ if a man commit adultery witii the w’ife of anot her, 
he is to pay the hushand liis saraad (“disgrace- 
)rie( 5 ”) once augmented, because it engenders 
amily animosity.’ Apjiarently this was in the 
case of violence, for later on it is .stated (p. 258, 
sec. 37) that a mtin who has committed adultery 
with the wife of another with her consent ‘is to 
pay him (the husband) nothing while she is con¬ 
senting ; and, if the deed he notorious, the wife is 
to piiy saraad to her husband, or the husband may 
freely rejuidiate her.’ 

It is Hufflcient to say that the I^aw did not consider this 
question a very senoim one, for it states that, if a woman ‘ of full 
age’ committed adultery with a man and was afterward de¬ 
serted, ‘ upon complaint made hy her to her kindred and to the 
courts, she is to receive, for her chaHtity, a hidl of three winters 
having itji tail shaven and gre iHcd, and tlien thrust through the 
door-clate ; and then let the woman go into the house, the bull 
being outside, and let her plant her foot on the threshold, and 
let her take his tail in her hand, and let a man come on each 
side of the bull w'lth goads to propel the hull ; and if she can 
hold the hull, let her take it for her wynehiverth (‘ face-worth,’ 
or fine for insult) and her chastity ; and if not, let her take what 
grease may adhere to her hands' (ilnc. Laws, p. 367, sec. 42). 
The penalty for adultery, like that for murder, was mosi 
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frequently Bome kind of compensation mid l)y the man com¬ 
mitting the act to the otTended iiuHi)un(i ; for, accordirq^f to the 
Law, there were three women whose iiusl)and8 w'cre not to have 
right from them for their adultery: ‘one is a woman taken 
clandestinely; if she do what she may nleose with another 
man, she Is not to do right to the man who took her clandes¬ 
tinely ; the second is, a woman slept with as a concubine, and 
that puhlicl> knowii ; though she do w'hat she may please, the 
man she Hlept with is to receive no right; the third is, a woman 
of bush and brake ; her jiaramour is to re<‘eive no right from 
her, though she may commit fornication by taking another 
paramour’ (ib. sec. 54, p. ‘.ifJO). Finally, if a man committed 
fornicAtion with a virgin, the Law required that she be paid the 
compensation that he might have promised to give her {ib. sec. 

9, 6‘2). 

3. Incest.—Although (liraldua speaka of this 
crime as moat common among the Welsh, tlie only 
formal accusation that ho brings against them is 
that they were not ‘ashamed of intermarrying 
with their relations, even in the third degree of 
consanguinity,’ which, he adds, Avaa due principally 
to their ‘love of high descent’ {Desrrip. Kanih. 

ii. 6 , p. 213). 

4 . Concubinage.—Concubinage does not seem to 
have nourished to the same e.xtent as in Ireland— 
possilily because of the greater freedom of the 
woman in the married state. In all probability 
I he relat ions with the concubine were of short 
duration ; for, if a woman lived with a man until 
the ('Tid of seven years, ‘ thenceforward,’ says the 
Law, ‘he is to share with her as with a betrothed 
wife’ (sec. 31, p. 42). 

5 . Prostitution.—An important ditlerence f’oin 1 
the Irish system witli regard to the iegulati<*ns 
concerning jirost itution is that if a ‘ female of grove 
and bush’—the common t(“rm for a juostilute- 
gave birtli to a child, its father was obliged to rear 
it, for tlie Law (sec. 33, p. 42) enacted that she 
should not ‘sutler loss on account of the man.’ 
The same was true with regard to the household 
servant, with the addition that the man had to 
supply her master with another to take her place 
duiing her pn'gnancy {ih. ii. sec. hi, p. 45). Other- 
^^ise, tlie piostitute had no privilege; and, even if 
vioh'iice were (‘ommitted upon h<‘r, she could not 
obtain compensation {ih. ii. sec. 80, p. 49). 

6 . Abduction.—Abduction was not dealt with 
seriously by the Law ; for, if a man abducted a 
virgin, ‘her lord and her kindred are to take her 
away from him, though it may annoy him’ ; but, 
if sin; were not a virgin, they coukl do nothing 
without her consent {ih. sec. 38, p. 44). 

7 . Violence.—That the puni.shment for violence 
or rape was ca.stration is evident from the aiticle 
in the Dimetian Code (ii. sec. 20, p. 255) which 
states that this regulation was not enacted in the 


law of Howel. 

8 . Cruelty.—According to Giraldus {Descrip. 
Kmuh. ii. 8 , ]). 220), the Cymry gave no quarter in 
warfare, usually beheading their captives. 

9 . Courage.—The Welsh were a very patiiotic 
and courageous people in the opinion of Giraldus 
(i. 8 , !>. 180): 

‘They anxiously study the defence of their country and their 
liberty ; for these thc.v fi^dit, for these they undergo hanlship.s, 
and for these willingly sacriflee their lives; 
disgrace to die in bed, an honour to die on the field of 
battle.’ 

They Avere so bold and ferocious that, when un¬ 
armed, they did not fear to encounter an armed 
force [ih.). Daring in their first onset, they were 
unable to bear a repulse, being easily thrown into 
confusion and flight; but, though defeated on one 
day they were ever ready to resume the combat 
on the m^xt, dejected neither by their loss nor by 
their dishonour. Unlike the Irish and the early 
Celts, they continually harassed the enemy by 
ambuscades and nightly sallies ( 

D ‘^10) They were able and willing to sustain 
Eungei and cold, showing great resist^ice against 
fatigue, and were not despondent in 
finef they were ‘ as easy to overcome m a single 


battle as diflicult to subdue in a protracted war’ 

{ib.). 

10 . Intemperance.—Though the Welsh were 
little inclined to drunkenness and glut tuny at 
home, where they were accustomed to fast irom 
morning till evening (Giraldus, i. 9, p. 182), tliey 
were immoderate in their love of food and intoxi¬ 
cating drinks whenever they found themselves 
surrouniled with plenty (ii. 5, p. 212)—‘as in tinu's 
of scarcity their abstinence and })arsimony an; too 
severe, so, xvlien .seated at another man’s table, 
after a long fastiim^ (like wolves and eaglc^, who, 
like them, live by ]iiuii(h‘r, and are rarely sat isfied), 
their appetite is immoderate.’ The Ancient Lfn\s 
prohibit the chaplain of the royal household, the 
judge of the ]>a)acc, and the royal rnediciner from 
ever becoming intoxicated, for ‘they know not at 
what time the king may want their assistance ’ 
(ii. sec. 19, p. 21.5). The only other mention of 
inebriates in the Ancient I.aws is where it is stated 
that they are not amenal)le to law, and that all 
their acts jire invalid (pp. 389, 587, 604, 656). 

11. Hospitality.-Giraldus (i. 10, pp. 182, 183) 
says : 

‘ N(i one of (his nation ever bei^H, for the houses of all are 
oornuiori to ell, and they coohub'r liberality and lios]>itality 
ninoni^Htthe lire* \ irtues. When waU-r is offered to t ra\ elleis, 
i( th< y ‘iinet their feet to be washed, they are leccnved as 
sts : )r the offer of water to wash the feet is with this 
|a an hosjnt able invitation. Those who arrive in the inorn- 
!);/ atr ont< (taiiifd tdl evening;, with the conversation of youni; 
\\oa.t'..aid the niusic of the harp. In the evening', when no 
more ^^ueats are expelled, the meal is j)reparod aecordin;; to 
thf ' umber and diKiuty of the ^lersons assembled, and ai'oordine 
to tne wealth of the faimly which entertains. While the family 
i.s en^oagi'd in waitintt on Uie ^ruests, the host and hostess stand 
up, i'a\ing unremitting attention to everythinL^ and take no 
food till all the company are satisfied ; that, In case of any 
deticiency, it may fall upon them.' 

12 . Piety.—The Cymry xverc, at any rate out- 
w’ardly, very religious. ‘ With extended arms and 
bowing heails’ they asked blessing of every passing 
priest or monk, and they also showed ‘ greater 
respect than other nations to churches and (;cclesi- 
astical persons, and to the relics of saints which 
they devoutly revere’ (Girtildus, i. 18, ]>. 2(»3). 
According to the Aniuent Laws (p. 301), religion 
was one of the seven legal qualities which a judge 
ought to possess. 

13 . Pride.—Proud and obstinate, the Cymry 
refused to subject themsidves to the dominion of 
one lord and king (Giraldus, ii. 9, p. 225). They 
greatly esteemed noble birth ami generous dt'seent, 
so that even the common pcoph; retained their 
genealogy and could readily repeat the names of 
their ancestors back to the sixth and seventh 
generation (i. 17, p. 200 ). 

14 . Perjury.—According to Giraldus (ii. I, p. 
206), the Cymry were constant only in acts of 
inconstancy, cunning and crafty. 

‘They pay no rcupect to oaths, faith, or truth ; and so lightly 
do they esteem the ('ovenant of faith that it is usual to sacnfice 
it for nothing. They never scruple at taking a false oath for 
the sake of anv temporary emolument or advantage ; so that m 
civil and ecclesiastical causes, each party is ready to swear 
whatever seems expedient to its purpose. 

This Avas a necessary result of a legal system 
which made an oath an incident of ordinary trans¬ 
actions, and which multiplied the number of com¬ 
purgators to an unusual degree, sometimes six 
hundred being required. So the trial depended on 
a eomplicated method of swearing and connt(;r- 
sAvearing, each party concerned not by Avhat he 
iiad actually seen or heard, but in standing by a 
kinsman in trouble (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones 
258). 

m Murder._The princi})al indictment borne 

against the Welsh by Giraldus (ii. 7, p. 216) is 
that of murder and fratricide, and it is obvious 
from the lengthy treatment accorded to these 
crimes in the Ancient Laws that they were among 
the most frequent to be dealt with. 
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* They revenge with vohoinence the injuries which may tend 
to the dii-’grace of their blood,’ Bii\ b (iiraldaH(i. 200), ‘ and, being 
naturallv of a viiKhctive and )>a'>sionato disposition, they are 
ever ready to avenge not only tlie rec'ent but ancient affronts ' 
‘ It is also remarkable that brothers show more affection to one 
another when dead than when living,’ adds the same autho 
elsewhere (li. 4, p. 212), ‘for they iierseoute the living evei 
unto death, but revenge the deceased with all their power. 
According-to the Dimetian Code (Anc. Laics, p. 107), ijnlanas 
or murder, with its nine accessaries, is one of three columns o 
the law. 

Tlie important fact in re^i^ard to murder among 
the Cymry wa.s whetlier the murderer killeil a 
kinsman or not, for the slaying of a man outskU 
one’s community miolit or miglit not he counte(i 
tor rigliteousni's.s, but was not thougiit of as wrong. 
While no paiticular penalty was attacheil to the 
killing of a member of tlie same tribe, the murderer 
fortcited his riglfts of kinship, and bmuime a car/ 
luKK'drog, or a kin-wrecked man, wliich meant that 
he became an object of liatred and was oliliged to 
llc(‘. The cause for this was tliab in tlie tribal 
system the status of individuals depemled upon 
tlie theory of hlood-relationsliiji. ‘ Since the livin', 
kin,’ state the Aiieienb Taws (i. 791), ‘is not kilim 
for the sake of the dead kin, everybody will hate <o 
see him.’ It is worthy of note that, an iniioeent 
man were accused of murder and neglected to seek 
justice, ‘should he lie killed on account of it, 
nothing is to be jiaid for him, thougli innocent’ 
{Anc. Lnu's, p. 2(i0, sec. 33). Fiirtliermore, if a 
woman killed a man, she received the spear-penny ; 

‘ and this is the jierson who receives, hut does not 
pay ’ {ih. j). 49, see. 77). 

i6. Theft. — ‘This nation conceives it riglit,’ 
remarks (liraldus (ii, 2, n. 207), ‘ to commit acts of 
plunder, theft, and roLbery, not only figainst 
foreigners and hostile nations, hut even against 
their own countrymen.’ d’lKitt (/Aofivnf), with its 
nine accessaries, is one of (he thr(‘e eolumns of the. 
law, aecording to the Dimetian (kide (p. 197). 
Afterwards there is sujiplied a collection of ruh^s 
relating to moveable ])roperty, as well as rules 
for the punisliment of theft and interference 
with a man’s riglit of possession. In the Ancient 
Taws, theft is distinguished from surrejii ion, 
violence, and error (p. 124). Theft, or Uadrad, is 
to (ake a thing in the owner’s absence, with a 
d(mial of the act. Surreption, or anghyfarch, into 
take a .thing secretly, hut without denial of the 
act. Violence, or trais, is to take a thing in a 
man’s presence and against his will. Error, or 
(tnnodeu, is everytliing that is taken instead of 
another, i.e., taking a thing one liad no right to 
possess, under the belief that one was acting 
legally. For error tliere w'a.s no jiarticnlar line, 
only a ‘ compensation payable to tlie person for 
his property ’ {Anc. Lnwf;, p. 124). ‘ Hy the law 

of Iiowel,’ continues the Veriedotian Code (sec. 
42, p. 123), ‘ for theft to the value of four pence, 
the thief is saleable ; and, for a greater amount, 
forfeits his life,’ but not his property, ‘ because 
both reparation and punishment are not to be 
exacted, only payment of the property to the 
loser’ (sec. 44, p. 123). If seven pounds were })aid 
by him or on his behalf, he was let oil’; if not, he 
was exiled ; and, if he remained in the country 
beyond the time allowed—a day to pass througn 
every cantref in the lord’s dominions—he might 
lose nis life unless some one bought him. There 
was no galanas (the sum assessed for homicide) 
for a thief, nor did the Law permit a feud between 
two kindreds on account of his execution {ib. sec. 
47, p. 123). To accuse one of theft legally, ib was 
necessary to have seen him with the thing stolen 
‘ from daylight to twilight,’ and to swear upon a 
rhaith (‘verdict,’ usually composed of from .5 to 
390 compurgators [see COMPURGATION]) that the 
accusation w^as made not ‘ through hatred or 
animosity, or for worth, or for reward, but only 


to sliow the truth’ {ib. sec. 21, p. 204). We can 
readily see, from the severity of the })unishment3 
administered, that theft was i)laced, because of its 
frciiucncy, no doubt, on an equal basis witli 
homicide. 

17. Miscellaneous crimes. —The third ‘column 
of the law',’ according to tlio Venedotian Code, 
wdiicli, it may be said, w’as written about 1050, 
was arson (faru ‘lire’). The punishment for tliis 
was death {Anc. LawSy 302). Treason was also 
recognized by tlie Law, wdiich states tliat ‘ no 
gahmas is due for traitors to a lord ’ {ib. sec. 49, 
p. T24). The puiiislmiciib w'as the forfeiture of the 
patrimonial rights (Khys and Bryninur-Jones, 239). 
The third hook of the Venedotian (^ode states w’itli 
great minuteness tlie worth of ditlerent limbs and 
members of the human body, etc. As has been 
point(‘<l out in (’rimks and 1’unishmknts (Celtic), 
tlie (listinetion hi'tweeii civil injuries (oirences 
against an individual) and crimes (otlences against 
the State or community) is not developed, thougli 
for many wrongful aets the lord had the riglit 
to exact fines called chinny or ccimlxnrw, and for 
some the criminal w'as sold, exiled, or put to 
death. 

18. Sodomy.—Giraldus accuses the Cymry of 
‘that detestable and wicked vice of Sodom,’ to 
w'hich Mailgou, king of the Britons, and many 
others weie adilictcd. And he adds that, if they 
abstained from tliat vice ‘ w hich in their prosperity 
they coulil not resist, it may he attrilmlcd more 
jn^tly to their poverty and state of exile than to 
th(*ir sense of virtue’ (ii. 6, p. 215). We find 
additional evidence of the existence of this crime 
in the Dinndiaii Code (p. 292), wliicli states that 
the testimony of ‘a jun’s^n guilty of unnatural 
crime with man or hca^t' is of no elfect in any 
case. It is possilile that tliere is fuitlicr nderenee 
to it ill the Cwimlian Code (see. 10, p. 380), wliere- 
in it is stated that the third shame of a kindred is 

the desiioiling of one’s wife, being more pleased 
to spoil her than to be connected with lier.’ 

Ip. Paternal authority.—Tlie liusband xvas the 
lonl {(irghnyd) of his liouseliold. If his wife 
uttered ‘ a harsh or disgraceful w’ord’ to him, she 
W'as obliged to jiay him ‘ three kine as a camlwrWy 
for he is lier lord.’ But, if he preferred, he could 
‘strike her three blows with a rod of his cubit 
length, on any jiart he may will, excepting her 
head ’ {Anc. Laws, sec. 5, p. 252). Furlliermore, he 
had the right of life and death over liis cliildren, 
except the son after the age of fourteen, wlien he 
was emancipated (d’Arbois de Juhainville, CoiirSy 
vii. 244 f., 3). In the htli cent. St. Teliavus saved 
the lives of seven children w hom the father, being 
too poor to feed them, had throw'n one by one into 
a river {Liber Landavensis, Jdandoveiy, 1840, p. 
120). In the 11th cent. (Venedotian (Jode [Anc. 
LawSj sec. 22, p. 103]), it was common for a parent 
or kindred to deny a son in order to prevent him 
from receiving his patrimony. Finally, there w'cre 
three things for wliich a wife could he beaten, 
according to the Venedotian Code, (sec. 39, p. 44), 
to wit, ‘forgiving anytliiii;^ wdiich she ought not 
to give; for being detected with another man in 
a covert; and for w'ishing drivel upon her husband’s 
beard.’ If he chastised her for iieing found with 
anotlicr man, the Law did not permit him to hav« 
any other satisfaction, ‘for there ought not to be 
both satisfaction and vengeance for tiie same 
crime’ {ib.). 

20 . Immoderation, cleanliness, etc. —At the close 
of bk. i. of his Descrip. Kamo., Giraldus, after 
stating that tlie Cymry were a quick, impulsive 
race, w^anting in moderation, and indulging in 
extremes of conduct, resumes their moral portrait 
Ti the following manner: ‘ This nation is earnest 
n all its pursuits, and neither worse men than the 
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bad, nor belter than the good can be met with/ 
He notes also their wit and pleasantry. ‘The 
heads of diti’erent families,’ he says (i. 14, j). 190), 

‘ make use of great facetiousiiess in their conversa¬ 
tion ; at one time uttering their jokes in a light, 
easy manner ; at another time, under the disguise 
of equivocation, passing the severest censures.’ 
They were famed for their ‘ boldness and confi¬ 
dence in spt;aking and answering, even in the pres¬ 
ence of their princes and chieftains’ (i. 15, p. 192). 
In rhymed songs and set speeches they were so 
subtle and ingenious that they produced ‘ orna¬ 
ments of wondci ful and exquisite invention, both 
in words and sentfuices’ {ib.). They loved to boast 
of their strength, and exulted in their ancient name 
and privileges (ii. 7, p. 216). In regard to their 
jealousy, Giraldus states (i. 10, j). 18d) that, ‘as no 
nation labours more under the vice of jealousy than 
the Irish, so none is more free from it than the 
Welsh.’ Finally, the same authority contrasts 
the Welsh with the Irish in regard to cleanliness 
(2'op. llib, iii. 10). There are frequent allusions to 
the bath in the Ancient Laws. Both sexes cut 
their hair short—close round to the ears and eyes 
(Giraldus, Descrip. Kam. i. 11, p. 185). They took 
special care of their teeth, which they rendered 
like ivory by constantly rubbing them with green 
ha/.el and then wiping them with a woolhm (.loth. 
The men shaved all tlieir Is'ard except the mous¬ 
tache [ib.). Their only garments were a thin cloak 
and tunic for all seasons of the year. 

IV. Scottish. —Fordun, who was favourably 
disposed toward the Gaelics Highlanders, otVeis the 
following moral portrait of them duiing the LJth 
cent., in contrast with that of the Teutonic Low- 
landers. According to him {Chron. ii. 38; Skene, 
Celtic Scotlan(D^ Edinburgh, 1886-90, iii. 40), 


‘the Hijfhlanders and people of the islands . . . are a savaj^o 
and unturned nation, rude and independent, given to ra})ine, 
ease-lovintr, of a docile and warm disposition, (‘.oniely in person 
but unsightly in dress, hostile to the Knghsh people and 
language, and, owing to diversity of speech, even to their own 
nation, and exceedingly cruel. They are, however, faithful and 
obedient to their king and country.’ 


The correspondence of a visitor in 1726 shows 
that after live centuries their character had 
little changed (Skene, iii. 324 f.). According to 
this authority, they esteem it the most sublime 
degree of virtue to love their chief and to pay him 
a blind (d)edience. Next to this is the love of the 
particular branch from which they sprang, and, in 
a third degree, of the members of the whole clan, 
whom they will assist, right or wrong, against 
those of any other tribe witli which they are at 
variance. And, lastly, they have an adherence to 
one another as Highlanders, in opposition to the 
people of the l.ow country, whom they despise a.s 
inferior to them in courage, and whom they believe 
they have a right to plunder whenever it is in their 
power. During the first half of the I8th cent., half 
of the Highlanders passed an idle life, using black¬ 
mail as their main resource. Half of the men 
stole, in order that the other lialf inight be em¬ 
ployed in recovery (Lang, Hist, of Scothnidy Edin¬ 
burgh, 1902, iv. 375). If we compare this portra.it 
with that traced by Dio Cassius of the Caledonii, 
or Nortlicrn Ficts, we can readily see that time 
effected little change in their cliaracter. Accord¬ 
ing- to this authority, these tribes were a pastoral 
peoT)lc, living principally by hunting. ‘ Naked and 
unshod, they bad wives in common, they were 
great thieves, “looted most liberally” ... and 
they were steady in combat (Lang, i. 10). 

I. Marriage.—ln the early period, ‘ the sanctions 
of marriage were unknown, and a loose relation 
between tlie sexes existed ’ (Skene, lii. 138). Among 
the tribes of Northern Scotland, community of 
women was most freciiient, and ten or twelve men 
—generally brothers or a father with his sons— 
VOL. V.—30 


had wives in common (Lang, i. 4). Annual marriage 
or ‘hand-fasting,’ existed in the Highlands until 
the 16th century. According to this custom, two 
chiefs agreed that the sou of one should marry the 
daughter of the other. If, at tiie cud of a year 
and a day, the young wife had not yet given birlh 
to a child, then they could separate, and each of 
the parties was peirmitted to marry again (Skene, 
Theni<jhl<(7HiersofScutlandy ed. Macbain, London’ 
1904, p. 108 f.). The jus primee noctis w'as cxermseil 
in Scotland from very early times ; according to 
Buchanan {Rrrum Scoticarum Ilistoriay Utrecht, 
1697, pp. 99, 200 ), it was abolished in the 11th cent. 
A.D. by King Malcolm ill. : 

‘ Uxons etiaiii j»recibus dedisse fertur, nt priniam novae riuptao 
nod cm, qna(i procenhus per j^radns (]iu)sdain lej^e rej^is Kuj^^eiiil 
delx-batur, dimidia urfreiiLi iiiar<‘a rediiiiere posHent, (jnam peri- 
Hioricm adhuc mareliebis imiiiernm voeanl' (O. J. L. Schmidt, 
t/u.s' J'rurvK Soctis, Freihurfr, Lssi, p. 190). 

'I'he merrhety or ‘ maidcii-fec,’ which was paid to 
the sunmior on the imirnage of the daughter of a 
deneiidaut, is the ■■(]iiivalent of the mnohyr or 
gohyroi the WeNn , mentioned above ( 111 . § i ; 
cf. SkeiH*, iU'Ui( >1(1^ iii, 219). 

2 . Immorality.- F>“do, who wrote about A.l). 

687 or lat^ir, note<l the immoral condition of the 
Sc<>ts (Lahg, i. In la»er times illegitima(‘y was 

juevab'ut amongst th.e royal family, the nobles, 
the < h-rgy, and the ix'oole. Bohert i., Robert il., 
Ko}) i: ni., and danu's iv. had many natural 
ehildri'n, and the (down was much weakened by 
the number of childrini whom Robert II. had 

by his two wives, besides many sons and daughters 
(F illegitimate liirth (J. Ma<dvintosh, Hist, of 
Civilizutiun in Scotlandy Paisley, 1892-96, i. 428). 
Although, in 1528, Parliament attached a severe 
penalty to the crime of rajio, it was often passed 
over with a very light punishimmt. Bigamy and 
adultery were common olh'iices; and in 1551 
Parliament enac.tcd a measuie which proposed 
severe penalties against them. Divorce was also 
extremely common among the up[)er classes {ib. 

ii. 229). 

3 . Intoxication, idleness, etc. — Drinking of 
liquor was always very common in Scotland, and 
Parliament pa.sbcd niiinerous acts against this 
habit, hut to no avail (Mackintosh, i. 415). During 
the 15th cent, the country was overrun with 
beggars and vagabotids, in spite of the efforts of 
Parliament to suppress them [ib. 422 f.). 

4 . Murder.—As in Ireland and Wales, there was 
a system of fines for homicide (Lang, i. 81 ; Skene, 

iii. 152 f. ; Cosmo Innes, Scotland in the Middle 
Agc.^y Edinburgh, 1860, p. 192). Until the Reforma¬ 
tion, murder and manslaughter were extremely 
prevalent thronglioiit the Scottish kingdom ; and, 
although many Acts of Parliament were passoil 
for putting an end to these crimes, they seem to 
have produced little effect. WJien criminals were 
convicted, they \vere often pardoned, and so many 
pardons were granted that in 1487 Parliament 
was obliged to interfere (Mackintosh, i. 425, ii. 
228). 

5 . Theft.—Gildas, who wrote about 560, calls 
the Piets ‘ a set of bloody freebooters with more 
hair on their thieves’ faces than clothes to cover 
their nakedness ’ (Lang, i. 15). In the 12 th and 13th 
centuries, if we believe Fordun {Chron. iv. [ed. 
1872, ii. 251]), the native population would not, 
for either prayers or bribes, either treaties or 
oaths, leave off their disloyal ways, or their 
ravages among their fellow-countrymen. In the 
15th cent, theft and cattle-raiding were the most 
frequent criim's, against vliich Parliament acted 
in vain (Mackintosh, i. 427 L, ii. 228). 

See, further, (he ‘(%dtic’ sections of CHILDREN, 
CUIMK.S AND I’UMSllMENTS, etc. 

Litkhaturb.—T his has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. JOHN LAWRENCE GERIQ. 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Chinese).-!! 
we are to write of etliics, w'e must Jiave in 

view only tiie ethics of the Confucian school ; for 
China has no other system. Tliese moral laws, 
lules, and principles are found embedded in the 
tdassical literature which for ages j)ast has formed 
the one subject studied by every sc'holar through¬ 
out the length and brea<lth of China. Not only 
are they acccr)ted without question by all Chinese, 
educated and uneducated, but they have helped 
to mould the social life of the peo])le, and have 
coloured and inllucnced the national legislation 
and administration. As religions, Taoism and 
Buddhi'^m have C'^tablished themselves by the side 
of Confucianism, doubtless because they better 
satisfy that dc'sire for something beyond the pre¬ 
sent life whi<*h is so common and so natural to the 
human mind ; but the morality which they in¬ 
culcate is entirely borrowed from the Conincian 
system. 

Though Confucius has given his name to a 
school, lie (lid not claim to have founded one. He 
said of himself, probalhy with much truth, that 
he was ‘a transmitter and not a maker, believing 
in and loving the ancients’ {C(mfurutn Analects, 
vii. 1). Of an eminently prosaic and practical 
turn of mind, he was never weary of describing 
the charactei istics of virtue or of drawing dis¬ 
tinctions bctw<'cn right and wrong in actual life ; 
but he cared little to speculate on the nature of 
the moral faculty or any suc-h questions. We 
know, however, that he considered virtue to be a 
mean between two extremes, to which some fail to 
attain, while others go beyond it; and he held the 
fault of excess to be as bad as that of deficiency 
[Conf, An. vi. 27, xi. 15; Doctrine of the Mean, 
iii., iv,). 

Th(‘se i(l('as are elaborated in the treatise called 
The Doctrine of the }[ean, which contains many 
quotations of ronfneius’ words, and is believed to 
have been written by his grandson. The treatise 
further declares that man receives his nature from 
heaven, and, when he acts in accordam^e with his 
nature, he is following the proper path, from 
which he must not wander for an instant {op. cit. 
i. 1-3). Here we find a principle disclosed, con¬ 
cerning which Confucius never ex})re3sed himself 
with definiteness, but which for many generations 
occupied the minds of his followers more than any 
other question in ethics, namely, that the nature 
of all men at their birth is perfectly good. 

The doctrine of the goodness oi human nature 
had its most powerful advocate in Mencius, the 
greatest of all the learned men who owned Con¬ 
fucius for their master. In his day a certain 
philosopher, Kao by name, urged that man’s 
nature is neither good nor bad ; but any one may 
be led to practise either good or evil, just as w'ater, 
when one makes a hole for it to escape by, has no 
preference for east or west, but will flow in either 
direction indiflcrently. Not so, re{)lied Mencius, 
when asked his opinion as to this : though water 
is indifferent to the points of the compa.s8, its 
tendency is to flow downwards, and only by force 
can it be made to rise; so the tendency of man’s 
nature is towards what is good, and doing evil is 
unnatural to him (Mencius, vi. pt. i. 2). Then 
another theory was brought to his notice—that 
the nature of some men is good and that of others 
bad. To this he makes answer wdth a more serious 
argument. In saying that man’s nature is good, 
his meaning, he explains, is that ‘ from the feel¬ 
ings proper to it, it is constituted for what is 
good’; and, if men do evil, it is not the fault of 
their natural powers. Every one has the feelings 
of pity, of shame, of reverence, of approval and 
disapproval, i.e. of apprec iating right and wrong. 
Thus, as he said on another occasion, every one, 


no matter who, will feel alarmed and distressed if 
he suddenly sees a child on the point of falling 
into a well. And this will be a genuine sensation ; 
it will not be merely that he desires to gain either 
the friendship of the child’s parents or the appro¬ 
bation of his own friends, nor yet that he dislikes 
seeming to be callous. Hence it will be evident 
that there is no man without the feeling of pity ; 
and it is the same with regard to the other feelings 
[ib. vi. pt. i. 6, ii. pt. i. 6). Mencius further held 
that a few sages Iiad existed who lived perfect 
lives; and other men might be like them if they 
chose, for a perfect life consisted in simple acts 
which every one was physically able to perform. 
It was not that men could not do these acts, but 
simply that they did not do them. Peo}»Ic were 
led into evil because they allowed themselves to 
be iniluenced by surrounding circumstances ; thus, 
for instance, in years of plenty the common folk 
were mostly well-behaveci, but in time of dearth 
they became lawless {ib. vi. pt. ii. 2, vi. pt. i. 7). 

'I’hough the doctrine of Mencius has fouml final 
acceptance among the Chinese, it was not left un¬ 
challenged at first. Soon after Mencius’ time a 
distinguished scholar, named Hsiin Ching, main¬ 
tained with much force that human nature is evil. 
He appealed to experience to show that men are 
not good spontaneously, and that they are made 
so only by teaching and by the laws. h"yes can 
see, ears can hear, naturally ; they do not need 
instruction to enable them to do it; but men 
ac(|uire righteousness only by learning and hard 
effort. Again, when a man is tired or liungry, his 
natural feelings prompt him to rest or to eat: if, 
instead of yielding to them, he gives place to his 
father or an elder, he acts rightly, but it is against 
his natural inclination. Indeed, the mere fact 
that a man wishes to do right shows that righteous¬ 
ness is not natural to him.^ 

There remained one more theory to be brought 
fow'ard—that our nature is partly good and partly 
evil. This was upheld by the philosoj)hcr Yang 
Hsiung, who livea about the time of the Christian 
era. He taught that man’s progress in either 
direction depends on the development of the good 
or the bad part of his nature, according as he is 
influenced by his environment. 

Besides The Doctrine of the Mean, among the 
recognized Chinese classics there is another ethical 
work, known as The Great Learning, of which the 
subjects are the practice of virtue and the art 
of governing. This treatise, which is extremely 
short, is most highly praised by the Chinese for 
its profound wiscTorn, and is perhaps admired by 
them beyond all their other canonical books. 
Modern authorities ascribe its opening and funda¬ 
mental chapter to Confucius himself; but for more 
than fifteen hundred years, probably with greater 
correctness, it w^as held to be by another hand. In 
any case it is substantially in accord with Confucius’ 
views, and must have been written not long after 
his time. At its commencement is a descrij)tion of 
what was said to l)e the process adopted by the 
ancient princes for promoting virtue throughout 
the Empire : 

‘ With this object they were careful to gfovern well their own 
States. In order to govern well their States, they flrat regu¬ 
lated their own families. In order to regulate their families, 
they first practised virtue in their own persons. In order to 
arrive at the practice of virtue, they first rectified their hearts. 
In order to rectify their hearts, they first 80 u;^llt for sincerity of 
thoui^ht. In order to obtain sincerity of thouj^ht, they first 
extended to the utmost their knowl^ge. The extension of 
knowledge lay in the investig^atlon of thlnjfs.' ^ 

The process thus consists of a succession of 
steps, by the first part of which the individual 
may arrive at personal virtue, and by the second 

1 Lesrge, Chinese Classics, vol. il, [189.5] p. 79. 

3 Legge, op. cit. vol, i. [189:q p. ibl ; W. A. P. Martin, Lore 
•/ Cathay, p. 211. 
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part, tho individual bein^ a ruler, virtue may be 
promoted throughout the land. What ia to be 
understood by the lirat step of all, the ‘ investiga¬ 
tion of things’? According to tho greatest of 
Chinese commentators, it means ‘investigating 
the principles of all things with which we come in 
contact {Great Learning^ Com. v. 2). This, verily, 
is no small task to impose unon the seeker after 
virtue. The third step, sincerity of thought, is ex¬ 
plained as being a sincere desire for, and instinctive 
following of, the ^ood, not a mere doing of what 
is right from inferior motives {ib. vi.). But there 
seems to be little distinction between this and the 
next step, rectilication of the heart. In the later 
portion of the chain, one notices how good govern¬ 
ment is made to spring from the personal ex¬ 
cellence of the ruler. This was a favourite point 
with Confucius, who repeatedly insisted on tho 
necessity of a good examj)le being set by those 
who govern. Once, when asked by a certain ruler 
how to deal with the prevalence of robbery, he 
wtmt so far as to reply : ‘ If Your Excellency were 
not covetous, your people would not rob, though 
you paid them to do it’ {Conf. An. xii. 19). 

It was as a teacher of practical morality that 
('onfucius won his fame. But he left no treatise 
on the subject ; nor did he ever handle it systema¬ 
tically. \Ve have from him merely a quantity of 
disconnected utterances, which were colU^cted and 
recorded by his followers or ap[)car as quotatioiH 
in later writers. Tho Confucianists hold that 
there are live virtues (t^), or tliat, virtue consists 
of tive parts : Jen (charity), i (righteousnes.s), 
(propriety), c/iin (wisdom), /uin (sincerity). IVr- 
haps the best idea of the sage’s teaching will be 
given by grouping under these heads a few speci¬ 
mens of his more imjiortant sayings, 

(1) Jen —the virtue of man’s ndation to man, 
charity (in St. Paul’s sense), benevolence, human¬ 
ity. Tho descriptions given by Confucius of this 
quality vary according to the occasion and the 
fpiestioner. The most concise is that it is ‘ to love 
all men’ {Conf. An. xii. 22); the most elaborate, 
that it consists in the practice, without inter¬ 
mission, of respectfulness, indulgence, sincerity, 
earnestness, and kindness {ih. xvii. 6). To another 
inquirer it was said to be found in reverence and 
i he observance of the Golden Rule—‘ not to do 
unto others what you would not wish done to 
yourself.’ This great rule is repeated several 
times by him, and once he gave it as siiflicient 
alone to serve as a guide for one’s whole life {ih. 
xii. 2, XV. 23). A man may be pure, be loyal, be 
capable, and yet not worthy of Ving called Jen-. 
Confucius disclaimed for himself any right to be 
so considered {ib. v. 7, 18, vii. 33). Charity is 
founded on filial piety and fraternal submission ; 
and, if rulers behave projicrly to their relatives, 
the people will be roused to charity {ib. i. 2, 
viii. 2). 

(2) /—righteousness, justice, duty. This is 

specially the virtue of public life. Thus, to refuse 
to serve one’s country is a failing in duty {ib. 
xviii. 7). The prince must be just in laying 
burdens upon his people ; if he hie so, they will 
willingly submit to his rule {ih. v. 15, xiii. 4). If 
righteousness be absent, courage only leads men 
of high position into rebellion, and those of low 
position into brigandage {ib. xvii. 23). AVithout 
righteousness, riches and honour are but a floating 
cloud {ib. vii. 15). ^ 

(3) Xi—propriety, combining with it an idea ot 
ceremoniousness. It is worth nothing without 
charity; it must be accompanied by reverence; 
and it does not consist in gorgeous array {ib. in. 
3, 26 xvii. 11). If it be absent, respectfulness 
will become clumsiness, carefulness become timid¬ 
ity, boldness become insubordination, and straight¬ 


forwardness rudeness {ib. viii. 2). Without a 
knowled-e of propriety a man's cliaracbu cannot 
be established; and combined with study it will 
keep one from erring {ib. viii. 8, xii. lo). 

(4) knowledge, wisdom. d'lio most im¬ 

portant kind of knowledge is the knowl(Mlg (3 of 
men {ib. xii. 22). A man ought to know what 
heaven commands {i.e. what is right an<l what is 
wrong); In; should also know' the rules of })ro))i lety ; 
and, thirdly, he should know language, in older 
to estimate the character of those who speak with 
him {ib. xx. 3). When one knows a thing and 
recognizes that one knows it, when one does not 
know a thing and recognizes that one does not, 
that is real knowledge {ib. ii. 17). Attempts to 
acquire virtue will fail if not accompanied by 
study {lb. xvii. 8). One should learn for the sake 
of one’s own inqirovfmu'nt, not to win approbation 
{ib. .xiv^ 25). d’o s( iidy without thinking is labour 
lost; thought without study is dangerous {ib. ii. 
15). Confucius om t; said : ‘ I have passed the 
whole day without e.iting and the whole night 
without sleepin - otvuftied with thinking ; it was 
of !:(» use : tlie ix'ttcr plun is to study’ {ib. xv. 30). 
I>ut, aftei all, knowhsige of the truth is not equal 
to the love of it; and "he possessor of literary 
a( (juirements is a imch'ss man if he be devoid of 
practical alulity {ib. vi. 18, xiii. 5). 

(5' .7.Sfa—sincerity, truthfulness, belief. The 
necessity of this virtue is inculcated in man}' 
pass.'igf's. Faithfulness and sincerity should be 
om^'s Inst princi})les ; without truthfulness no man 
ca.i get on {ib. i. 8, ii. 22). In intercouise with 
f lends, one must above everything be sinceie; 
and it is disgraceful to pretend friendship with a 
man whom one dislikes {ib. i. 4, v. 24). Sincerity 
is one of the requirements of a ruler {ib. i. 5). 

As we have seen above, Confucius, living in the 
6th cent. B.C., inculcated the Golden Rule of our 
Saviour, which has been described as ‘the most 
unshaken rule of morality, and foundation of all 
so(ual virtue.’ On the other hand, there is one 
well-known instance where he distinctly falls short 
of the standard of Christian benevolence. When 
asked what was his opinion as to the repayment 
of injury with kindness, he replied, ‘With what 
then will you repay kindness ? Repay injury with 
justice, kindness with kindness’ {io. xiv. 30). On 
another occasion, also, in reply to an inquirer, 
lie declared that, in the case of the murder of a 
parent, the son must be ready to slay the murderer 
whenever and wherever he may meet him. 'I’lna 
conversation is no doubt authentic, though it does 
not rest on such a high authority as the Analects. 

Filial piety be left iinmentioned by any 

one dealing with Chinese ethics. It is^ often 
coupled by Confucius with tho somewhat similar, 
but less important, fraternal ali’ection or submis¬ 
sion which a younger brother owes to an elder. 
These two duties formed the corner-stone of both 
the ethical and the social system of Confucius. 
For in his view, not only are they the foundation 
of charity, the greatest of all the virtues, but it 
is by practising them that the people learn to he 
obedient to the government and the laws. lilial 
piety is said to consist in serving parents, when 
alive, according to propriety, and, when they are 
dead, in burying them according to propriety and 
in sacriliciiig to them according to proiudety. 
Reverence and willingness in service are requisite ; 
mere performance of duties is not enough {ib. ii. 


q 7-8). 

The worship of ancestors^ that great ollshoot 
rom filial piety, was, as practised by Confucius, 
nerely a commemorative rite. There is no saiic- 
ioii from his authority for its more objectionable 
eatures at the present day, namely, the trans- 
orination of the deceased into tutelary deities, 
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and the absurd doctrine that the fortunes of a 
family arc determined by the location of its 
tombs.^ One char^m whicli forei^j^n critics have 
not been slow to make {i{.(ainst an(;estor-worsliip 
is that it sanctions and encouraj 4 es conciibinaji^e. 
There is truth in this. In (Jliina the practice of 
taking concul)ines is extremely common among 
the wealthy; but persons of strict morality view 
it with disapprobation, except where a wife is not 
likely to bear a son. In such a case the necessity of 
having male dc'seendants to continue the ancestral 
saerilices, in the opinion of all (diinese, completely 
justilii's concubinage, even though it is jiossiblo 
to avoid the piactice by the introduction into the 
family of an adopted child. 

rinERATURK.—Th(' (’hiuese ‘ Four Books' : (i.) The Lun V’^u, 
or Analects af ('anfncnis ; (ii.) Mencius ; (iii.) The 7’a IIsuo, or 
(j'/cat LciiniDK]] (iv.) The Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the 
Mean. The trauHlalions of these are by (Chinese 

Classics, \ols 1 , 0 , Oxford, 189;?, 189.^)). With the translations 
(tiere are jirole^'^oinena and exej'otical notes of great value. See, 
further, E. Faber, 'I'he Doctrines of Confiictus, Honekoug, 1875 ; 
. M. de Groot, The Relig Systcinoj China, Leyden, 1892IT. ; 
A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay, Fdmhiirgh, 1901. 

T. L. Bullock. 
ETHICS AND MORALITY (Christian).— 
I. History .— There is no formal science of Ethics 
in the NT. The presence of a life-giving Eerson- 
ality, the Source and Norm of Christian Teaching, 
is dominant. His teaching is not limited to His 
spoken words; it is an ever-present continuous 
work. This is taken for granted by the NT 
writers. Hence we can speak of a real progress in 
Christian thought concerning conduct. Betiause 
Christ is the t'ulliller of Hebrew revelation, the 
OT is of special, though subordinate, value. As 
Christianity spread to Gra'co-Roman soil, Chris¬ 
tians, becauseof their cosmic view of Jesus’ Person, 
appropriated from their new surroundings what¬ 
ever lielpod their spiritual life. The history of 
(diristian morality is thus a record of how the 
Spirit of Christ has been endeavouring to redeem 
all life to its own service, and the record is still 
unfinished. 

The Didnrhe, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
Apostolic Fathers show the predominance of the 
religious-ethical interest, but the beginnings of 
legalism and externalism are also manifest (Pastor 
of Hernias). The dogmatic interest gradually 
submerged the (dhical ; and ascetic withdrawal 
from the world and superiority of knowledge to 
faith introduced a division of laoour into morality. 
Hence the distinction between honestum and 
utile, betw^een consilia and mandata. 

Tn Clemens Alexandrinus, and in Ambrose in 
the West, the ideas and terminology of Hellenism 
are influential. The organized Cliurch became a 
law-giving source (Cy})rian), and legalism sup¬ 
pressed spiritual sf)ontarieity. The recognition of 
Christianity by the State deepened tliis influence. 
In Justin, Clement, and the Alexandrians gener¬ 
ally wm see the rationalistic and inclusive tendency 
of Christian thinking ; in Tertullian and the West, 
its legalistic and exclusive tendency. Notwith¬ 
standing the recognition of asceticism, virginity, 
baptism, and the Eucharist as means of salvation, 
there existed a vigorous now life of brotherly love 
and martyr courage. 

Augustine is the greatest of the early moralists. 
His conversion had supreme influence on his 
teaching. In him are round the germs of the 
various rnediieval tendencies. His teaching on sin 
and grace, on the Church and on conversion, on 
God as Highest Good, and on virtue as orr/o a/aori^, 
influenced not only Gregory the Great, Isidore of 
Seville, and more especially Aquinas, but also the 
preachers of repentance, the Mystics and Quietists. 

The Middle Ages elaborated cla.ssifications of 
sins and virtues, discussed the freedom of the will 
1 W. A. P. Martin, op. cit. pp. 209, 277. 


('riiomists and Scotisf s), and were rich in casuistic 
and penitential books. Petrus Lomhardus’ 3rd 
hook of Sentences svan an influential moral treatise. 
Aquinas summed up mediaeval teaching. In him 
the terminology and thought of Aristotle supply 
the foundation for evangelical Ethics, and the 
distinctiveness of (Jiristian morality is regarded as 
a revealed overplus to the Ethics of the world. 

A new era began w'ith the Reformation. Faith 
became personal trust in God, the value of the 
individual w^as recognized, and ordinary vocations 
w'ere regarded as tlie true sphere of moral life. 
But its greatest work was the placing of the 
Scriptures in the hands of the common people. 
Problems as to the relation of the indivi(lual to 
the State, and of the State to the Church, now 
arose. There was also a tendency to separate philo¬ 
sophical and Christian Ethics (Melanchthon and 
Keckermann), though Amesius insisted on IThics 
as purely theological. The Counter-Reformation 
produced Jesuistic casuistry (( 7 . v.)—against vigorous 
individual protests (Pascal). The verbal inspira¬ 
tion theory of Scripture developed in the post- 
Reformation period a new dogmatism, and Christian 
Ethics w’as a part of Dogmatic. The merit of 
having separated the two is usually ascribed to 
Danaius and Calixtus. 

While Rom. Cath. Ethics largely followed tradi¬ 
tion and casuistic refinement in dealing witli 
‘ eases,’ Protestant Ethics tended to he moulded, 
from this time onwards, by the curriuit philo¬ 
sophies, and, wdthin the various Churches, by the 
authorized Confessions of E’aitli. 

Rationalism and Deism (Wolf, Lessing, English 
Deists) made reason supreme, and the source of 
indubitable truths ; Christianity was an aw kward 
republication of innate moral principles. 

Theories as to the origin of the moral sense, 
natural rights, and sanctions exclusively interested 
moralists. Biblical Ethics w'as neglected or con¬ 
fused through the equal valuation of tlie OT and 
the NT. Butler deserves mention, because of his 
insistence on conscience ; but it was Kant w'ho 
routed rationalism and individualistic utilitarian¬ 
ism. H(;gel objectified morality in the customs and 
institutions of the community, and may be regarded 
as tlie father of modern socialism. His intluonce 
tended to make the Church a part of the State and 
to intellectualize and externalize morals. Schleier- 
maeher laid stress on the distinctiveness of the 
Christian consciousness, and on the value of feeling ; 
he occupies in modern Christian Ethics the place 
that Kant occupies in the philosophical. Rothe is 
largely influenced by him ; Martensen occupies a 
mediating position ; while I. A. Dorner is .sjiecu- 
lative and Biblical. The Ritschlian school aims at 
safeguanling the Christian ethical values—against 
the scepticism of history, the conservatism of 
dogma, and the lack of finality introduced by 
science. 

The influence of the inductive sciences and of 
evolution raised questions as to the origin of con¬ 
science, and attempts w ere made to explain morality 
genetically and as.sociationally. The question of 
origin is, however, distinct from that of value. 
The historical study of Scripture has cleared up 
difliculties in the Ethics of the OT, and has 
enabled moralists to distinguish betw^een principles 
and their historical setting in the NT, while it has 
helped to reveal the distinctiveness of the Christian 
life. Dogmatic di.sputes called forth protests in 
favour of an ethical basis for united action in 
dealing with grave social problems (Ethical Socie¬ 
ties). The Unitarian school emphasized the 
supremacy of conduct over dogma, and can claim 
many distinguished names in the ethical field. 
The various revivals of religion made prominent 
the power of Christianity in renewing life, and at 
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present the stress is laid on the psycholoj^y of the 
Christian moral life and the supremacy of the will, 
while it is also felt that education and State 
control can do not a little to develop and safeguard 
morality. 

Till recently there was a general tendency even 
among non-Christians to regard the moral teaching 
of Jesus as perfect, as far as individual life was 
concerned, though defective on its social and politi¬ 
cal side. Lately this has been denied from with¬ 
out and within (Nietzsche and the Interimsethik 
school), on dilierent grounds. Christian moralists 
are coming to see that the Christian life is bound 
up with the Christian revelation, and that the 
iacas of philosophic Ethics or historical tlieories 
must not oe usc(l so as to crush out the distinctive 
vitality of the Christian life of faith. Recognition 
of spiritual facts is more valuable than systematic 
completeness, and defective views of Christ’s 
Person are found to revenge themselves on Christian 
morals. 

IT. Definition and scope.—{ a) Christian 
Ethics, analytically defined, is the science which 
deals with ( 1 ) what the Christian man (individual 
and social) should desire and what he should avoid 
{suirunurn bonio)}), ( 2 ) what he ought and ought 
not to do (Duty), and (3) what moral power is 
necessary to attain end and accomplish duty 
(Virtue). The Christian life, however, is an 
organic continuum, and any analysis of its contents 
must be to some extent artificial ; but, if we guard 
against overlapping and repetition due to this 
trichotomy, we may, for clearness of exposition, 
adopt it. [Schleiermacher, Paulsen, and A. J. 
Dorner ado[)t tliis analysis for philosophic Ethics ; 
Rot he, Lange, Krarup, and otliers, for Christian 
Ethics.] 

{(i) Classificatorily viewed, Christian Ethics is 
detined by its place in the theological encyclopa'dia, 
its houndaries delimited, and its organic relations 
with the totality of Christian thinking determined 
(Elint, art. ‘ Theology,’ in EBr^ ; cf. artt. in theo¬ 
logical encyclopa'ilias). We cannot do more here 
than mention tliis way of looking at the science. 
The present age is anti-dogmatic and anti-meta- 
physical, and the central position of Christian 
Ethics, as of Ethics in general, is more and more 
recognized. This tendency is against confessional 
and dogmatical Ethics. Men ask rather, ‘ How 
much must we believe to live the Christian life?’ 
(Krarup). Christian Ethics, however, presupposes 
the Christian revelation—the matrix alike of both 
Ethics and Dogmatics—and is organically bound 
up with it (see Findlay, Fernley Lectures^ London, 
1894, for a tine treatment of Christian Ethics from 
this point of view). 

( 7 ) The science may be defined also by comparison 
and contrast with other views of life. Some views 
of life are inimical to Christian morality, others 
are pre[)aratory and profucdeutic. The task of the 
Christian moralist is in this region wider to-day 
than was that of Clement or Tertullian, Augustine 
or Aquinas, Melanchthon or Calvin, because, 
thanks to the vast missionary labours of modern 
times, new systems of life have come before the 
mind of Christendom. As a practical science, 
Christian Ethics must take note of earnest ethical 
speculation, both past and present, outside the 
Christian Church. In this way it becomes con¬ 
scious of itself and of the magnitude of its evangel¬ 
istic task. The analytic method adopted here is 
not exclusive of the others, though different from 
them. 

I. Christian virtue.—Under this heading we 
deal ( 1 ) with the objective, ( 2 ) with the subjective, 
dynamic of the Christian life. 

(1) The objective dynamic of the Christian Ufe. 
—What is needed to initiate Christian morality 


is not ethical synthesis (Plato), or discipline 
(Aristotle), or inhibitive control (Stoics), or cnlluri* 
(Goethe), or devclo])ment (Si)cnccr), or ‘ tlie fnlhl- 
rnent of a capability given in human nature itself ’ 
(Green), but creation. All the otliers are needed 
once we get a beginning; but a beginning is im¬ 
perative, otherwise man is left within the circle of 
his own impotence. It is because ethical systems 
often neglect this that the Christian thinker feels 
dissatisfied with them. ‘ It is their main defect not 
that they conflict with Christianity, but that they 
fail to touch the problem with which it most 
directly deals ’ (Wace, Boyle Lectxires^ v. [.ser. 1 ], 
1874-75, cited in Lux Mundiy p. 504). The same 
objection apjilies to the Ethics of Rabbinic Judaism, 
where the highest good depends on works, without 
any real reference to the grace of God (Oesterley, 
‘Grace and Free will,’ Expos.y Nov. 1910). The 
objective dynamic of Christian Ethics is the Holy 
Spirit, or God exerting moral creative power. The 
Holy Spirit is not simply the immanent Spirit of 
God, as that is generally viewed. Its character is 
revealed and its power acts through Jesus. A 
great novel activity of God has been manifested in 
the earthly life of Jesus, consummated in His 
death, and exhibited as complett^d in His resurrec¬ 
tion, which makes the beginning of specific ethical 
Christian experience possible. Hence Christianity 
is a gospel of God (even as an ethical system), 
not the product of man’s working or thinking, 
but an offer of life impinging on man for accept¬ 
ance. (.’hristian moral ex|terience, then, takes for 
granted the Holy Spirit of God uniting His heljito 
our weakness (Ro Christian Etiiics is thus 

iriinarily neither individual nor social, hut theo- 
ogical, and that in a specific sense. Any other 
ethical liasis is .synthetically incomplete. ‘ P^thics 
must either perfect themselves in religion, or dis¬ 
integrate themselves into Hedonism’ (Martineau, 
Study of Jieligion 1889, i. 24). The Holy Spirit is 
viewed here not dogmatically, but as a condition of 
ethical power. 

(a) Relation of the Holy Spirit to human freedom. 
—Christian Ethics, like Ethics in general, postu¬ 
lates freedom in the sense that man is not moved 
simply by instinct or impulse, but can choose 
between presented alternatives, that his choice 
depends on himself—at least, as far as to make 
him responsible for it. Christian Ethics admits 
freedom in this sense, but it recognizes as a fact of 
historic experience the moral impotence of man 
and the necessity of the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) This gift is a moral one, because its accept¬ 
ance is based on a receptive response by the human 
spirit. However deadened the human irv^vi-ia may 
be, in this region the Holy Spirit has its point of 
appeal. Thus the offer is to all men irrespective of 
class, disposition, temperament, or past history. 
It is just the love of God attempting to gain the 
human heart, and so the Spirit is not an alien 
power, but the very substratum of the human 
personality. Before this offer the Stoic distinc¬ 
tion of the wise man and the fool, the Aristotelian 
cleavage between free men and slaves, vanish ; the 
dubiety as to whether virtue can be taught and 
the bad man made good disfip[)ear 8 . This is not 
simply because the moral ideal has been realized 
in Jesus, but because the Holy Spirit is offered to 
man as man. 

(/ 3 ) The gift is moral also, because the offer 
implies a task. We are to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. Things are 
not ‘ offered to our acceptance but to our acquisi¬ 
tion ’ (Butler, Analogyy ch. iv. [p. 75 in Bernard’s 
ed., London, 1900]). The task set before men is 
now a greater one than ordinary Ethics conceives. 
The demands made on human responsibility are 
higher than ever before. The moral life is not 
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first a gift and then a task, but from beginning to 
end these two moments are combined in one real 
human experience. Oiristian Etliics, then, does 
not desire to disparage man’s freedom, to overlook 
his natural virtues ami regard them as splr?idida 
vitia. 'riie question before us is tlie practical one 
of how man can begin the attaining of Christian 
perfection, and of liow the race of man can start 
embodying in its(df the Kingdom of God. It is 
the olc{ question of aKpajia, ^\hich Plato practically 
denied, and which Aristotle found a surd in his 
thinking. In this initiation men historically have 
failed, and a new activity of God was nece.ssary to 
meet the bankruptcy of human etl'ort. This is the 
gospel, Nvhi(h is not the destruction of freedom, 
but its re-creation. 

{b) The Spirit and conscience. —Christian 

Ethics also j^o>tulates conscience in the sense that 
man distiiigui'^hes between one action as good and 
another as l)ad, one conduct as right and another 
as wrong, and that tin* good and right ought to be 
done and the bad and wrong avoided. What 
conscience need.s is the certainty that its laws are 
those of the ab.solutely ^ood, and that its judg¬ 
ments are not simply critical hut constitutive of 
conduct. It nei'ds to be freed from its own 
bewildering perplexity, as freedom needs rescuing 
from moral im{)otence. To Christian Ethics, history 
is a resultant of two moments—one the Divine pur¬ 
pose, the other human free actions ; and, as far as 
the former is concerned, history is a training and a 
test of conscience. Conscience is thus histoiieally 
made aware of its own worth (Stoicu.sm and else¬ 
where), and brought to an impasse N\hen its vision 
is focused on itself alone. It may act as human 
before it is di.scovered to be Divine (cf. Mar- 
tineau, op. rit. i. 2‘2), but it needs to make this 
discovery. To St. l\aul it was one function of the 
Law and of pagan e.xjierience to bring alniut the 
t^iriyvuxrii afxapTia? {Ho 3*^^ Gal Through 

the love of (iod seen in the death of Jesus this 
happened. Conscience di.scovered its own divinity, 
its ‘range of sensibility’ was inlinitely extemb'd, 
its perplexity abolished, its aberrations condemned. 
Its authority was placed in the bo.sorn of God 
Himself, its fear punlied in the tragic tenderness 
of a Rcideemer crucilied for sin, and its hope 
rekindled in the free oiler of God’s saving love. 
Thus the enthusiasm necessary for the generating 
as well as for the safe-guarding of virtue arose, 
and conscience and freedom were emotionally 
reconciled, the one enlightened as to its true 
function, the other set free to carry out its real 
purpose. The two great questions, ‘ What must I 
do to be saved ? ’ and ‘ What ought I to do after I 
am saved ? ’ are now answered. The Holy Spirit does 
not disregard conscience, but, on the contrary, 
enthrones it. 

(c) The Holy Spirit and varieties of tempera- 
ment and conaitions. —Christian Ethics recognizes 
the infinite variety of human conditions and 
temperaments. 

(a) There is a class which cannot accept ab initio, 
through a personal moral act, the saving power of 
God. To the demoniac.s our Lord had to apply 
fi(uravi(Tfx6s before moral relations between God and 
the sufferer could be establi.shed. Here we cannot 
theorize so as to attribute per.sonal responsibility 
in all ca-ses, yet we are not altogether helples.s. 
Intercessory prayer is open, and it is not without 
power. Eerhaps the name of Jesus is of greater 
)Ower than we realize (cf. Nevius, referred to hy 
tamsay, Expos., Feb. 1912). Christian Ethics is 
not without hojie even here. 

(/9) There are many, in all civilized countries 
even, who have hartewed much of their power of 
response to the Divine through their own sin, or 
through the pressure of .social evil upon them, or 


through both. In all such cases the Christian 
moralist must search for some point of receptive 
resj»<)n.se and .seek to remove all hindrances. The 
apjxail of Christianity should be made unreservedly. 
Kesponsibility depends on and is proportionate 
to opportunity, and it is the duty of Christians 
to piesent opi>oitnnity to all — to heathen, to 
depraved, to chibhen — through education and 
training, for the Si)irit of (tod works through 
means. Hence our Lord healed bodies for the 
.sake of the spirit, fed the hungry in order to reach 
their souls, and cast the seed of His word every¬ 
where. 

( 7 ) The varieties of temperament are not acci¬ 
dental, but, proleptically viewed, lields of o])por- 
tunity for the exercise of the manifold Spirit of 
God, natural bases for its varied charismata. 
'I'lius the gift of the Holy Spirit is ethically 
comlitioned, not generally, but spccirically and 
individuall 3 ^ Dillcreiit individuals and dillbrent 
nations have thus been prepared for (Jhristianity, 
and their varied gifts tind here their exiilanation 
{TrdvTiov fxtv yhp atrioi tQv KaXuir 0 6€6s [Clem. A.lex. 
Strom, i. 5 ]; cf. Calvin, Eud. bk. ii. ch. iv. 8 ). 
What Christianity aims at is thus not the destruc¬ 
tion of natural endowments, but their moral 
potentiation. Negatively viewed, the Holy S[)irit 
may be resisted not simply by positive moral 
repugnance, but by neglect, by contentment with 
life without it, and by searching for the highest 
along false lines; hence the necessity that the 
character of the Redeeming Spirit be made known 
through proclamation, througn holy moral living, 
through the removal of stumbling-blocks in the 
fabric of .society, and through the consecration of 
all natural endowments and graces. The Holy 
Spirit is thus the objective dynamic of the 
individual moral life and of social life as well. 
It is the condition of social progress. 

(2) The subjective (hjnamic of the Christian life. 
—The subjective dynamic or the Christian life 
is faith in God. Tliis admits of many stages, ac¬ 
cording to the individual concerned, ranging from 
the barely ridlective movement (often mingled with 
gross .superstition) of the needy heart towards the 
offered love of God, up to the highly conscious, 
intensely emotional, and jjiressing, vujlitional 
soul-grasp of the Redeemer. Through faith, ethi¬ 
cally viewed, the soul is converted (sec art. 
Conversion) ; it condemns its own )>ast, abandons 
it in motive (repentance), re 8 i.st 8 its re-assertion, 
and finds itself changed in its view of life and 
duty, and equipped with power to realize the 
Kingdom of (tod. It is said that such a theory is 
wrong because it breaks the law of ethical con¬ 
tinuity. But continuity in the moral life is per¬ 
manently secured only by the presence of the power 
of (tod in the character. The false character, 
fashioned without the aid of the Holy Spirit, is 
brittle all along the line. Continuity must not be 
ap})lied to chain the soul to its evil past, but to 
safeguard the gains of holy living. Hence 
Christianity takes a view of the past which is 
distinctive. By the aid of God the individual 
can break through his evil past and, by resistance 
to it, ‘rise on stepping-stones’ of his dead self ‘to 
higher things.’ (Christian faith does not energize 
in vacuo; it is orientated in Christ as the revela¬ 
tion of God’s love to men. Christ is the ‘ handle 
by which we lay hold on God ’ (cf. Rothe, Theol. 
Ethik, iii. 359). 

Faith, then, brings the soul into a world of new 
values, and by it the individual values himself 
and others after a new fashion. There arises 
here the sense of the value of the individual. The 
individual i.s one for whom Christ died. This, 
personalized—‘ He loved me and gave Himself for 
me’—is now the constraining motive of action. 
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The will acquiesces in this love, and finds its(;lf 
reconciled to (lod. I'eace follows which the world 
cannot give or take away. The individual is garri¬ 
soned with the peace of (iod and rejoices in the 
Lord. It is impossible to exaggerate the amount 
of pure joy and calm serenity that Christi¬ 
anity brings to a man. The enthusiasm for 
virtue it generates is unique. The great danger 
to the Christian is contentment with the old 
world which Christ abolislied, and which, by believ- 
ing, he himself has repudiated. This is the world 
of sin. It is alienation from the life of God 
through wicked works, the consequent darkening 
of the conscience and understanding, the deteriora¬ 
tion of the will, the deadening of the spiritual 
affections, and the quasi-cosmos of evil in which 
men’s subjective and soidjil energies act, and which 
acts through (hern. It is the destruction of 
freedom, the darkening of the conscience, and the 
devaluation of the individual. The Cross shows 
sin to faith in its true light. It is no longer an 
error of judgment merely, or a lack of harmony in 
ourselves, or a crime against society, but a revolt 
against holy love ; and it is all the rest because it 
is this. Sin is thus not in the actions but in the 
will, and sins are graded according to this inward¬ 
ness of view. The Pharisees—the proud, haughty, 
humility-lacking—^ are more hopeless than the 
miserable, restless in their sins. 

Faith thus calls upon itself to a battle d outrance 
with sin, and here begins the problem of the forma¬ 
tion of character. Christian character-building is 
just the soul of man habituating itself to the 
active presence of God, and transforming the 
natural endowments inb^ spiritual instruments 
to carry out the will of God (sanctification). 

1^'aith is accompanied by humility, which arises 
from the sense of God’s great love in (dirist to us. 
It is due not 8imf)ly to a sense of our finiteness and 
of God’s infinity^ but much more to a sense of 
God’s activity of saving love so utterly undeserved 
by us. Intellectually viewed, it is adoration, as 
we see God’s infinite patience with men in history 
and Ilis provision for their salvation (cf. Ro IR^*®^). 
It is the outlook of the soul on its own sinful past, 
and the recognition of God’s forgiveness of it. It 
is the remembrance also of our present frailty and 
future difficulties, and the knowledge that we nee<l 
God every hour. Towards men, humility arises as 
we realize our indebtedness to others—to Greek 
and Jew alike. God’s varied gifts are meant for 
common blessing and common service; hence 
humility condescends to men of low estate. It is 
the death of pride and vainglory. It expels in¬ 
difference to the common needs or men. It is the 
disposition which makes advance in knowledge 
possible, makes self-sacrifice in action easy, and 
Keeps open the windows of the soul in adoration 
towards heaven. It also consecrates the meanest 
service because it is done for God (cf. the widow’s 
mite), and fills the humblest life with sweetness 
and dignity. One can hardly call it a virtue ; it is 
rather the aroma of a life lived in the sense of 
God’s amazing love (so free and undeserved) to 
men in Christ. Closely associated with it are the 
gentle graces of character—regard for the needs of 
others, sympathy with suffering, respect for the 
lowly, an eye for the glory of the commonplace, 
compassion, tenderness, pity, gentleness, obedi¬ 
ence, lack of ostentation, thankfulness, a forgiving 
spirit. When it becomes conscious of itself and 
tries to ape itself, it loses its peculiar flavour, and 
thus the monastic conception of humility (doing 
menial tasks, etc.) tended towards the destruction 
of this spontaneous Christian grace. 

The synthetic character of faith is seen in the 
fact that in it is also the germ of the manly virtues 
— independence, courage, endurance. Because 


faith is sure of God’s forgiveness, the character is 
strengthened into fidelity to God against all odds. 
Thus is generated an imlc'pmuhMice based on God, 
far sur{)assiiig anything found on the heights of 
Stoic aerdpxeia, and a courage whicJi is not an 
ebullition of natural temperament, but a ‘habitual 
mood’ of the soul. Faith lifts man above the 
tyranny of the cust(jm.'iry and the accidents (»f 
fortune, for it is loyalty to Christ. This loyalty 
finds sufficient exercise in our ordinary callings : 
Luther was true to the Christian H])irit when he 
rescued common vocations from the stigma of in¬ 
feriority implied in the meritorious life of the 
cloister. 'The jiatient endurance [viro^ov-^) of pain 
and suffering and of the flux of earthly blessings, 
whether that be directly due to providence or to 
the hostile opposition of society, is a result of 
faith. Hence follows contentment. It is neither 
the drapa^La of Epicurus nor the dirddeta of Stoicism, 
It does not shun dilficulties, but it does not create 
them unnecessarily (lb) 12^®) ; it feels pain and in- 
justice keenly, and, where possible, removes them. 
Patience is the knowledge of what is to be endured 
and what is not (Clern. Alex. Strom, ii. 18). It is 
thus gentle and stern, jia^sive and active (Rev 2^). 
Patience must never fail, and hence suicide is 
never allowable. Patience may lead to death, but 
BU(di a death is the gateway to life. 

As the ('hristian has to five his life in his voca¬ 
tion, he is impelled to exercise discretion in trying 
to find out Goil’s will. He is a member of society 
with definite calls on him, involving the welfare 
of others and the progress of Christ’s King<lom. 
Hence knowledge is a virtue. Such a knowledge 
is determined by the interests of the new life. It 
is practical, and must avoid foolish questionings. 
It is for the sake of service to men, and must not 
puff up, or separate the possessor of it from his 
brethren and tne patliway of ordinary duties. It 
is never perfect in this world, but is a growing 
intensity of penetration into the active purpose of 
God. 

Faith is thus the personal bond w'hich unites the 
human person to the Divine redemptive Spirit and 
submits itself to the dictation of that Spirit. The 
Christian virtues are implicit in it. 

‘We may only speak of Christian “virtue" if we keep con¬ 
stantly before us what has been said of the recejition of faith 
as the fountain of all Christian morality ; '.Nere that fountain 
dried up, the moral life could not long-crbe iniiiiitainod. Christ 
is and remains the principle, rather the personal oriifinator, of 
holiness, as He is of that conversion which la\H the foundation 
of the Christian life' (Haring, Ethics of the Christian Life, 
p. 247). 

Hence the end of Christian virtue is to be a 
perfect man in Christ, to live with a sure hold of 
the world of values which Christ revealed, and to 
convert these values into reality. Its great means 
of subsistence and progress is prayer. Prayer is 
faith seeking and finding power from God, thank¬ 
fully acknowledging its privilege, becoming con¬ 
scious of its task, renewing itself to follow the 
path the Spirit of God indicates. The Church as 
means of grace is valuable as it helps this, for it is 
a house of prayer, and all other so-called means of 
grace should ever be used in holding Christ up 
l)efore the soul as the Power and the Pattern of 
Holiness. Prayer is not simply negative and pro¬ 
tective, but positive and constructive. It is the 
Spirit of God re-creating man in God’s imaj^e, and 
the work of man’s spirit working out his owm 
salvation. 

‘ The Spirit ia not merely, in St. Paul’s view, an av^rcssive 
force leading the human spirit against the flesh, or a defensive 
power shielding it from attack. Stoicism, as interpreted by 
Seneca and Epictetus, was able to go some way in that direc¬ 
tion. St. Paul opens another door of hope; his indwelling 
Spirit U also a constructive power which builds up a new life 
within, co-operating with the spirit of man in the work of 
restoring human life to the image of God’ (Swete, Bolj/ Spirit 
in New Tent 1909, p. 844 f.). 
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I'aith issues in according as it experiences 

the power of Clirist in the pressure of temptation 
and affliction. Hope rests itself on Christ’s victory 
and on tlie promise of the victory of His kingdom. 
Tt is cognizant of the might of sin and its energy, 
it knows the tribulation that accompanies riglit- 
eousness, but it has counted the cost and tasted 
the wortli of the new life. Hope never fails; 
hence the continual optimism ot the Christian 
character, touched with a seriousness and gravity 
unknown elsewlnue. Hope can ‘ reach a hand 
through tilin' to grasp the far-off interest of tears’ 
(Tennyson, hi Mcjuorutm^ canto i.). It is, like 
prayer, focused in Christ. Christ is the atmo¬ 
sphere of its life arul the limit of its longings. It 
thus faces life with a spontaneity of assurance 
which sin in all its potent resistance can neither 
demoralize nor overcome. 

because faith and hope are orientated in Christ, 
they energize in love, and all the virtues and graces 
are thus determined as to their inner Quality. 
For emotion, intellect, and will are apt to become 
self-centred. Hence the need of love, lest the 
emotions should rest in themselves. Thus the 
‘gift of tongues’ has to be used for the benefit of 
all, the intellect must become consiuous of its 
social task, and the great deeds of selfalenial must 
not Ix'come monuments of sellish display (1 Co 13). 
Christ is the jicrfect embodiment or love, and the 
aim of the Christian man is to know the love of 
Christ which passes knowledge (Kph 3^®), and to 
give himself no rest till all men are made partici- 
mnts of the same love (2 Co 5^'*^-). Prayer then 
)ecomes intercessory and social, for it knows that 
common blessings issue from common prayer ; and 
the Chiistian man, in all his inner and outer 
activities, feels tlie worthlessness of all if love he 
lacking. Christian perfection consists in the 
possession of such a love as is seen in Christ. 
This is eteinal life. 

2 . The Christian ideal.—The Christian ideal is, 
individually viewed, eti'inal life, and for all men, 
organically viewed, the Kingdom of Cod. These 
two are inseparable and interciiangeable, yet are 
distinguishable as the individual and the common 
good. W'liat is the content of this good ? Christi¬ 
anity makes no attempt to give an exact delinit ion, 
but seeks to communicate it and let it reveal its 
nature by its presence and possession. 

{a) Fternal life is not existence infinitely pro¬ 
longed. Dives may live after death, but his 
existence may be a curse. Yet, clearly, eternal 
life imi)lies immortality. To say that the good is 
good, ho\vcver short its existence, ‘a<lmits of no 
answer but produces no conviction ’ (Hume’s JTorhs', 
ed. London, 1854, iv. 17tl). The tremendous reality 
of death must be faced by all earnest, ethical 
thinking. Heartless banter, Stoical indiflerence, 
perplexed uncertainty towards it, cannot satisfy 
serious men, and any ethical ideal limited by death 
stands self-condemned. I’lius Plato thought ex¬ 
tinction too good for the unrighteous. Kant 
postulated immortality in order to harmonize 
virtue and hapT)iness (see also Green’s Prolcg.^^ 
1890, p. lO.")). The worth of eternal life is not, 
however, in its duration ; its duration is implied in 
its worth. Immortality, as bare existenci^ after 
deatli, may be as Sbeol or the realm of Hades — 
both so hazy that one <lay of labour on earth is 
preferable to them (cf. Od. xi. 48911'.). 

{h) Fternal life does not depend on a healthy 
lK)dy or pleasant surroundings, otherwise many 
would in limine be cut off from its possibility. 
Aristotle could hardly conceive it possible for 
deformed per.sons, or slaves, or even artisans to 
possess the summiim bonum. The Christian i<leal 
IS open to ail. We must not forget this truth in 
our ardour for economic improvement and our 


advocacy of a living wage. The man clothed in 
purple and fine linen and faring sumptuously every 
day may be unaware of what eternal life is, while 
he who has not where to lay his head may have it. 
ICven though ‘ friends, leisure, and means ’ were 
for ever po.ssessed, the Christian life might still lie 
lacking. Thus the Christian ideal conflicts with 
all ideals summed up in earthly pleasures, pur¬ 
suits, and interests with no outlook beyond (cf. 
Browning’s Old Pictures in Florence for tlie difl’er- 
ence between Greek and Christian art in this 
respect). 

(c) I^Tcrnal life is communion with God. Man 
was created in God’s image, re-created in the 
image of the Son. Hence man’s aim is moral like¬ 
ness to God. 'fhe great task of Christian teaching 
is to awaken in man the practically lost sense of 
sonship ; for, when the prodigal returns to his 
Father, then he who was (h'ad is alive again. 
This communion is not the absorption of mystic 
contemplation or NirvAna. Such an absorption 
negates moral values and personality. It is not 
simply the communion of t 6 \oyLK6v in man with 
the eternal reason, as Plato tends to make it in 
the case of Socrates {PJuedo). That would leave 
behind the varieties of personal temperament and 
character in its sublimation. By communion, 
Christianity does not mean breaking the limits 
l>etween the Infinite and the finite. These are 
not moral distinctions at all. They are not 
barriers to communion. What is aimed at is 
freeilom from sin, and the acquisition of holiness. 
This communion is a moral life, and it aims at 
perfection through moral activity. It is, ideally 
viewed, a real ethical personal communion, in 
which all endowments and (‘haracteristics are 
morally potentiated to their highest degree. It 
is a personal life of iighteousness satur.ated in the 
atmosphere of a Per.sonal Holy Presence. The 
Christian ideal is at the same time the Highest 
Good. Viewed as Ideal, it waits its full realiza¬ 
tion ; as the Highest Good, it is a present posses¬ 
sion. Thus, wiiile it awaits its full realization, it 
must be morally operative now. It is other¬ 
worldly, but it demands all reality as its content. 

(c/) Eternal life is a fellowship dependent on the 
possession of a righteous character, and it is main¬ 
tained in the living of a righteous life. ‘ Be ye 
holy, for I am holy.’ The way to attain it is not, 
as Orphism taught, to escape from matter per se, 
through acts having little moral reference in them¬ 
selves and valuable only as means. I'he moral 
life is not a vita purgativa or scala perfeetionis 
simply, but a permanent moment of the Christian 
ideal. This aspect of communion and the way to 
attain it break down the false asceticism and 
subjectivism that dog Mysticism. For eternal life 
is a righteousness that demands all for the service 
of (iod. 

(i.) Eternal life demands Nature. Jonathan 
Edwards declares that he saw a new beauty in 
Nature at his conversion ; so Lacordaire and many 
1)esides. In the light of the ideal, this world is 
Tod’s world and a theophany, as it was to ancient 
P.salmists. To make this universal through the 
esthetic side of our nature should be the aim of 
irt—to make the lily and the bird bring us to our 
Heavenly Father. True art should thus be a 
means of righteousness, and so should true science. 
Neitlier material needs, nor pains, nor privations 
should obstruct this communion by focusing 
attention solely on themselves. Their pressure 
should lead us beyond themselves. Nor should 
the soul attempt to satisfy itself in worldly posses¬ 
sions, to the exclusion of God. That is why Jesus 
warns against anxiety and riches, because the 
affairs of business anci pleasure, exclusively pur¬ 
sued, turn the will into channels divergent from 
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the will of God; because ideals through these in¬ 
fluences are truncated, and the singleness of aim 
which ouglit to characterize conscience becomes 
blinded by the false lights of the world. Exi)eri- 
ence in this, as in every age, proves that theie are 
no more certain ways of falling out of felhjwship 
with God than these. To act thus towards Nature 
is to bo ruled by it—not to rule it, as is the 
Christian ideal. Christ’s Lordshij) over Nature is 
a pledge of ours. There is thus truth in Itothe’s 
view tiuit morality is the gradual spiritualization 
of Nature. Every advance in science, every sub¬ 
jugation of natural forces, every great work of art, 
should make righteous communion more easy. 
When these advances are suborned into the service 
of injusti(;e, then communion is more diflicult. 
One of the great tasks of Christianity is to con¬ 
vert the material gifts of civilization into means 
of righteousness, and not suffer them to be held in 
the bondage of non-moral or immoral purposes. 

(ii.) Eternal life demands the whole of mankind 
and of every man. Just as Nature becomes a 
theophany in the light of this ideal, the bodily 
members become 67 r\a 5 t/<aiO(ret'T 7 s ry Even in 

the future perfect communion, Christianity does 
not oiler the abolition of the body. 

‘ Not the (ieslruction of the body but itH liberation was the 
hope vsiiudi it ludd forth to the worlii. Human nature is to be 
perfected, not by the abandotuncnt of one of ita factorn, but by 
the eman('ij)ation of the whole man ; humanity is to be pre¬ 
served in Its entirety for the oomin^f Christ ’ (Swete, 350). 

Thus righteousness ineludes care for the bodies of 
men and for tlieir proper surroundings. Sickne.ss 
is due to sin, and our Lord’s ministry of healing is 
an integral part of tlio Kingilom. Hence Seeley 
{Ecce Homo^ ch. x.) rightly [loints out that, on the 
one hand, Christians cared for the body passion¬ 
ately, while showing, at the same time, a more 
than Stoic apathy in regard to personal suffering. 
The passion for social reform, the crusades against 
disease and degeneration, the desire to regulate 
labour hours and conditions that would breed 
weaklings and hll our hospitals, ought to find in 
Christianity tlieir warmest recruits. Every slum 
is a dead w'ci^ht on the Christian heart, making 
communion with God more dillicult. The same 
applies to nations sunk in superstition and jiagan- 
isin. Kighteousness, rightly understood, is the 
nerve of missionary effort. Till the whole of 
humanity, intensively and extensively viewed, is 
in the Kingdom of (jlod, there is something lack¬ 
ing in tlie fullness of tlie ideal. 

(iii.) Eternal life demands an interjiretation of 
history, for righteousiiess is the substratum of 
history. It is the highest good in history ; but, 
because it has not been fully entrencheil in any 
society or any institution, it is an ideal to be 
realized, though present from the lirst, and all 
along moving towards realization. The truth of 
history is the Kingdom of God. This culminates 
in Christ, and unfolds itself under His control. 
We are thus given a standard to evaluate indi¬ 
viduals, societies, and movements, and it hel})S us 
to hll in concretely the Ideal itself and gain 
guidance for the future. 

(c) The inner nature of eternal life, of the 
Kingdom of God, is thus seen to be love, because 
it culminates in Christ. Love is not a baseless 
psychological experience that can be made or for- 
goUen by individuals. It is the Kealitv. God is 
Love. Love is the inward sj)irit of righteousness 
in man, of order and beauty in Nature. Men may 
appreciate order in Nature, purpose in history, 
and righteousness in conduct before realizing the 
inner nature of all as Holy Love. Tliis is Dorner s 
iustilication for contrasting righteousness and 
love, but the contrast is one of human appreciation, 
not of inward nature (see R. Law, ifie lests of 
Life, 1909, p. 80). To have the love of God shed 


abroad in our hearts, to see it preparing a world 
for itself and realizing itself in human relation¬ 
ships, is to have eternal life and to be in the King¬ 
dom. Love tries to reproduce in men a character 
in which it is itself the inner principle of life and 
condmd. It takes on itself men’s burdens and sins 
so as to abolish them. This ideal is a historical 
reality in Christ. Love is the very nature of God, 
and the aim of the Divine Spirit is to reproduce it 
in men, just as it is the liighest task of faith to 
make it a reality in the world. 

3 . Christian duty.—When the Christian ac¬ 
knowledges, through faitli, the infinite worth of 
the Ideal, and is in motive reconciled to it, he 
im{)oses on himself the duty of actualizing it. 
The ideal is a criticism of the actual, and has its 
own motives and sanctions, 'riiese are intrinsically 
boiiiKl up with the ideal itself ; hence the charge 
of hedonism is a misapprehension, though so- 
called (Christian conduct has often justified the 
charge (cf. Westermaix k, MI ii. 6(50). To say that 
virtue is its own reward, and that duty should not 
be determined by conse(piences, is a noble truth ; 
to make that mean that there is no reward and no 
consequences is to make tlie moral life unreal. 
The ‘ purity’ demanded by Kant is consistent with 
Christian sanctions, because no false sanction can 
ever be appealed to. The ‘ medicinal lie ’ is not a 
Christian sanction, although Clement and others 
recognized it. Hut Christianity can use the fear 
of punishment if the punisliment is the consequence 
of outraged holiness. P5ven Christians themselves 
are not exempt from holy law, i.e. from judgment. 
Those who build with w'ood, hay, stubble shall 
have their work destroyed in lire (1 Co 3^-'^®). 
That our Lord denounced hypocrisy and brought 
God’s holiness to hear on the issues of human 
conduct is not immoral. For evil is so self- 
confident and often so succ^cssfui in this world that 
it is a duty to tear tlie mask off its face and let the 
light of eternal holiness expose and confound it. 

The brevity of life may be appealed to as em¬ 
phasizing the duty of buying the opportunity, 
rositively, the apjieal can be made to the bh‘ssed- 
ness of the pure 111 heart and to the sure reward of 
persecuted righteousness. In all tliis, however, 
we have but coloured spectral rays of the n\'il in¬ 
ward motive and sanction of Christian duty, whicli 
is the redeeming love of Christ to all men, con¬ 
straining us to personal holiness and jiublii; 
righteou.sness. To lose this love or be faitli less 
to it supplies deterrents more awful than any con¬ 
ceivable punishments, and to have it is a motive 
cornpareu with which the uncertain promises of 
the natural life are tritiing. There is, thus, no 
division of duties into commands and ceunsels; 
for duty is obligatory love, and merit is excluded. 
Yet duty is coloured by the position and condition 
of the individual and society. That we abstain 
from things offered to idols is no duty for us, but 
it is a duty to exercise our freedom with a regard 
to the welfare of others. We cannot thus have 
an exhaustive classification of duties. It is more 
important to note that duty is single—the deter¬ 
mining of life from the side of God. Hence fidelity 
to Christ is the primary duty. ‘ Follow me ’ is the 
first as it is the last word of Christ to His people 
(Mt4i», Jn 2122 ). 

( 1 ) Duties to ourselves. —Self-regarding duties 
are not prudential, as in Greek Ethics, but Christ- 
determined. A conflict, thus, cannot arise between 
them and service for others, as A. E. Taylor {Prob¬ 
lem of Conduct, 1901, clis. vii., viii.) supposes. For 
self-regarding duties are not consciouMy directed 
towards seif, hut are the reflex influence on the 
uerson of his fidelity to Christ. The duty of self- 
ove has to be qualified in this way, or it may 
become a misnomer. The question of the ‘ neces- 
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sary lie’ is also solved by tliis principle. In actual 
life either the falsehood or the necessity is lacking. 
A list of self-regarding duties is inipossible. One 
Christian finds his vocation in science, another in 
politics; and all may labour in these spheres from 
a sense of Christian duty. What is important is 
fidelity to Christ in each sphere. Because of 
division of labour it is not a Christian duty to culti¬ 
vate all potentialities, but rather to limit oneself to 
one’s vocation ; for fidelity in our vocation does not 
impoverish but enriches the character and makes it 
more etlective for all providential calls (cf. Dewey, 
Outlinrs of FAhicSy 1891, j>. 40). Because self- 
regarding duties are determined by reference to 
Christ, not by prudence, tlie laxly and bodily 
actions have spiritual value. The tucmhers of 
tlie body become instruments of righteousness to 
Cod. HeiK'o the duties of chastity and modera¬ 
tion in all things. There is also the duty of work, 
for the upkeep of the body, for the support of 
dependants, for the sake of a good example, and 
in order to have wherewith to exercise charity. 
St. Paul lays it down as an inexorable duty to 
support the weak and lielpless bound to us l>y 
family ties (1 Ti 5®). To be conscientious in our 
work, to keep our souls pure and our minds alert, 
are duties incumbent on us because we are servants 
of Christ and are here to advance His Kingdom. 
A lively inter(‘st in all real human questions and 
an untferstanding of God’s will in our tasks rise 
before us a.s obligations. 

(2) Tlius self-regarding duties merge impercept¬ 
ibly into duties to others. In the family we learn, 
by working for others, to realize Christ’s claim. 
The family is a nursery of disci])line in self-.sacrifice 
and in working for a common good. Here we see 
the Kingdom of God spiritualizing natural condi¬ 
tions, for marriage is in the Lord. Parents ap- 
)r('ciate the love of the Heavenly Father, the need 
or the correction of natural partiality, and the 

value of authority and law in dealing with their 
children, while children are trained to reverence 
moral values, to understand the need of obedience 
and the value of common service. The farnil}^ is 
of extreme value in the eliciting of sympathy and 
mutual co-operation. Wider than the family are 
the community and the State. Through these 
we learn our cfependcnce on others—the value of 
division of lalxiur and the possibility and duty of 
contributing to the common good. For society 
places so many gifts before us that we are bound 
to be thankful and to strive for the common wel¬ 
fare with all our might. The gifts of society are 
not to be exploited for selfish ends, but for the en¬ 
richment of Christian character, and for the ad¬ 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. The individual 
is thus constrained to contribute to its welfare. 
Contribution not acquisition, emulation in .service 
not competition, sliould be the watchwords of all. 

(3) Duties of institutions to the individual .—The 
individual in Christianity is of infinite value ; 
hence the Church, which is the specific Christian 
institution, should keep this in view. 

(a) The Church should be the guardian of free¬ 
dom. Institutions were made for man, not man 
for institutions. The rights of conscience are in¬ 
herent in Christian faith, and cannot be ignored in 
the interests either of despotism or of democracy. 
Thus the Church must supplement the workings 
of the general laws of the State and of communi¬ 
ties, as w'ell as the customs of societies through the 
^TTLdKeia which Aristotle saw was necessary. Chris¬ 
tian freedom subserves itself, as St. Paul and Luther 
saw, to servi(;e for all ; hence the Church must en¬ 
lighten all natural institution.s as to duty, and 
supplement their shortt^omings. She must not 
\vait for the State or municipality, nor must the 
real living Church wait for the Church itself as an 


organized institution. For this reason the Early 
Church recognized duties of benevolence, of hospi¬ 
tality, of finding work for her members. It may be 
said she was by necessity a labour bureau. These, 
of course, are unties for some individual Christians, 
but they are corporate duties as w'ell. Above all, 
she should aim at removing stumbling-blocks from 
tlie way of righteousness, but her w'eapons are love, 
not physical force. 

(h) The paramount duty of the Church is evange l 
ization. The unrest and suspicion betw^een classes 
and between nations, the unification, through dis¬ 
covery and commerce, of the wdiole wmrld, make 
this most imperative in our time. Lord Acton, 
referring to Ac 16®^‘, says ; ‘ It is not harder to be¬ 
lieve that certain political conditions are requirixl to 
make a nation fit for conversion than that a certain 
degree of intellectual development is indispensable ’ 
{History of Freedom, 1877, p. 202). The passage in 
Acts may also mean that singde individuals may not 
be fitted to go to certain places evangelizing. If 
both qualifications hold, yet the Christian Church 
has not acted up to these limitations. She is in 
arrears of duty as regards evangelization. 

(4) The. State \nd the individual. —The State is 
a limited natural institution, but a Divine ordi¬ 
nance and a real entrenchment of the Kingdom of 
God as the common good. Christian I'thics should 
insist on the duty of the Christian State in adminis¬ 
tration and legislation to look after the welfare of 
all classes, and to make all contribute to the com¬ 
mon good. Tlie means of education and an honest 
livelihood should be within the reach of all ; hence 
poverty and its causes should be abolish(?d as far 
as possible. The weak should be protected against 
aggression and exploitation—possinly against them¬ 
selves. 'Lhe Christian conscience is certainly com¬ 
ing to make greater claims on the Christian Stat(; 
in the way of providing work for all, in demanding 
a living wage, in looking after the aged and the 
helpless young ; and the science of I^b'onomics is 
rapidly providing a basis for scientific legislation. 
These demands carry with them the corollary that 
the State has greater control over private interests 
than was once recognized, whether the interests be 
those of capital or labour, money or work, land or 
commerce. What we need, however, both in the 
State and in the various minor institutions that 
compose it, even more than legislation, is the spirit 
of devotion to the common good by all, and the 
Bj)irit of self-sacrifice among those who have special 
^liritual and material endowments. We need the 
Christianizing of the public conscience which deter¬ 
mines the State. It is to be deplored that there 
is no recognized mouthpiece to give voice to the 
duties of State to State. ‘Si vis pacem, para 
helium ’ has converted Europe into arsenals. But 
war is incompatible with Christianity, and its in¬ 
compatibility with State duty should be more and 
more recognized. 

We have not, owing to the limits of this article, 
entered into details. Suffice it to say that the 
Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God, which is 
also the Supreme Good, lays on all who accept it 
duties of brotherhood, service, and self-sacrifice; 
that, as far as natural institutions are Christian¬ 
ized, the same services are demanded of them ; and 
that the hope of Christianity should make us fall 
back more and more on the Eternal Spirit who 
originates, sustains, and shall perfect, through 
human endeavour, the Kingdom of God. 
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Donald MACKENZIE. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Egyptian).- 

I. Introductory.—The opinion of the Greeks, that 
the KL\yi>l ians were a iirofouiidly philo.sopliical and 
reheetive people, liaa been shown by the (‘on- 
teniporary in.serif)tion.s and monuments to be hilse. 
'Phe bent of the pygyjitians was essentially practical; 
and, if they attained some proticiency in inathe- 
inaties, astronomy, and medicine, it was for the 
sake of the vises to which these scitmees could be 

d P'or the things of the mind, as such, they 
little taste; hence their ethical views were 
wdthout depth, and they had no opposing seliools 
of ethical thouLdit. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that the Egyptians took a very keen interest 
in the moral aspect of the world. Idiey were never 
tired of ))oasting of their virtues, and the popularity 
of the Osirian worship bears witness to their strong 
moral feedings. To put the matter shortly, the 
Egyptians, though not ethically speculative, were 
in a nigh (legie.e etliieally minded. 

2. Terminology.—Language usually provides a 
rough criterion of the mental state of a neople with 
regard to any given topic, since thouglit tends to 
create its ow n adequate expression, d'he P^gyptiaii 
expre.ssions for moral concepts are neither numerous 
nor precise. For ‘ right’ the word is ma'et (Copt. 
M€ : MHI ; the older Egyptologists write wm/G 
ina, etc.), which seems to be derived from a verb 
meaning ‘ to be straight,’ ‘ to move in a direction.’ 
Thus nia'et signiiies conformity to an ethical 
norm,^ though it has also, and perhaps even more 
frequently, a purely intellectual connotation ; it 
then means ‘truth.’ The contradictories of maet 
are 'iesfet, ‘wrong,’ and ' 02 c, ‘guilt’; ^org more 
often means ‘untruth,’ ‘falsehood.’ tor ‘good’ 
and ‘ bad,’ nufer and bo'in are the commonest terms ; 
they also sUnd for ‘beautiful’ and ‘ugly’ respec¬ 
tively. Bote means ‘ crime ’; for ‘ sin ’ is used the 
phrase bowt nuter, ‘what God detests.’ There is 
no verb coiTesponding to ‘ougdit’; ‘duty’ is re¬ 
presented by 'ere-t, ‘that which is reckoned as 
against ’ a man, his debt to the community.^ The 
will as a psychological entity is unknown, and is 
not distinguished from the agent (‘I’, ‘me’).* 


1 Very often the best rendering is not ‘ right’ but ' Justice.’ 

3 The*word 'ere-t is derived from the preposition er, ‘ towards,’ 


‘atrainst’- cf. NETepON, ‘our debts,’ in the Coptic versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, lit. ‘ those things that are against us. ^ 
8 The elusive word jba. which is usually translated double, 


The word 'teb (= Pleh. 3 ^), ‘ heart,’ is often found in 
Egyptian texts fur the intellect or reason ; but it 
appears sometimes to mean more than the mere 
instrument of cognition ; it means the faculty 
which recognizes and suggests the right course of 
action, ‘tile conscience.’ So in the following 
passage, which is a good examjile of Egyptian 
modes of exjiression in ethical matters : 

‘Thus saith he. This is my character to which I have borne 
witness, and there is no exaggeration therein. . . . It is my 
heart (’icb) that caused me to do it through its guidance unto 
me. It was an excellent prompter unto me ; I did not infringe 
its commands ; I feared to transgress its guidance. Therefore 
I pmspered exceedingly, and was fortunate on account of that 
which it caused me to do ; I succeeded by reason of its gimlaiK'e. 
Of a sooth, true is that which is said by men : “ It (namely the 
heart) is the voice of God that is in every body; happy 13 he 
whom it has led to a good course of action!”’ (k. Sethe, 
Urkunden des ag. Altertums, Leipzig, 1998 [hereafter cited as 
Urk.], iv. 973f. ; cf. iv. 119, and W. Wreszinski, Wiener In- 
schnften, Leipzig, 1906, p. K’.o). 

Tlie ‘ thoughts ’ of men are ‘ that which is in the 
body {hniia-khdt) or ‘ tlie coucerns of the heart’ 
{khert-'irJi). The veiy concrete way in which 
jisychological facts vvere expre.^^sed is here con- 
sjucuous ; for more complex etliical concepts, such 
as ‘motive,’ ‘ responsilnlity,’ ‘scruple,’ abstract 
names were wanting. 

The moral jiredicatcsw’cre represented in language 
in an equally concrete w’ay, an adjective or parti- 
ci])lc, metapliorically used, being combined with 
such substantives as 'ieb, ‘heart’(for qualities of 
mind or temiuuament), hor, ‘face’ (for qualities 
tint can be detected or conjectured from a man’s 
look or expres.sion), rd, ‘ mouth ' (for qualities that 
manifest themselves in speech), or'a, ‘arm’ (for 
qualities that manifest themselves in action). Thus 
v'dh ’ieb, ‘enduring of heart,’ was the phrase used 
to convey the notion ‘kindly,’ ‘indulgent’; spad 
hor, ‘sharp of face,’ for ‘intelligent,’ ‘clever’; 
Jiap rd,‘hiiiden of mouth,’for ‘ reserved,’ ‘discreet’ ; 
’aw'a, ‘extended of hand,’for ‘generous,’ ‘liberal.’ 
Tlie dilhculties whicli imagery of tliis kind makes 
in translation into a modern language may easily 
be conceived ; in particular cases hieroglyphic 
scholars are often at a loss to decide precisely what 
qualities are meant. 

3 . Destiny and free will.—The Egyptians were 
strong believers in ‘Fate’ [shay),^ wdiich was 
occasionally personified ; as a rule, however, it is 
‘ God ’ (nuter) in general, or some god in particular 
(e.g.. Re [i/rk. iv. 943]), wdio is supposed to 
determine the events of a man’s career. 4'he un¬ 
certainty of human projects is often alluded to : 

‘ W'hat men have devised never comes tx) pass, it is what God 
commands that comes to pass.' For instance, ‘ One man plans 
to plunder another ; he ends by giving to him he knoweth not’ 
(Papyrus Prisse, 6. 9-10). On this account the precept is given ; 
‘ Take no counsel for to-morrow ere it be come ’ (Petrie OtCracon, 
11 ; Prisse, 6. 8). 

Luckily the Egyptians did not, as a general rule, 
go on to conclude that their owm actions W'ere 
unchangeably predestined ; the inlluence of Fate 
seems to have been restricted to the things that 
might happen to men, and did not extend to tlieir 
actions (cf. Fate [Egyptian]). We have seen that 
‘conscience’ w’as compared to the ‘voice of God’ 
speaking in men ; but there was no compulsion to 
listen to the voice. 

It is quite an exceptional case when Sinuhe In the tale excuses 
himself for his flight to foreign parts by attributing it to the 
‘will of thegod’(N)n. U, 43), ‘ who decreed this flight’(i/;. 156 ). 
And, wlicii the magician disclaims responsibility for the fornuil.f 
he pronounces by saying, ‘It is not 1 who sa} them, it is not i 
who repeat them*; it is Horus who says them, it is Horus vlio 
repeats (hem ’ (Pap. Turin, 136. 8), this is a statement governed 
bj’ quite special conditions. 

That men are free agents ia a necessary assiimj)- 
tion in everyday life ; that the opposite is true has 
often appeared to men as a necessary deduction 
may sometimes conveniently b« rendered ‘will ao, too, ba'u, 
lit. ‘souls.’ 

1 Cf., too, the masculine p-i%, ^ 0 * 1 , which is rendeied in 
Greek by 'AyaO'oK 
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from the notion of causality or fate. The practical- 
minded Egyptians accepted the first view without 
hesitation, and ignored the second. 

4. The range of responsibility.—The extent and 
limits of responsibility are questions on which 
there is but little Egyptian evidence. It is very 

robable that madness was attributed to possession 
y demons—a belief now universal in the Orient; 
we know for a fact that illness was thought to be 
due to the presence of haunting spirits of the dead 
(cf. art. Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]). A^in, 
it may have been held that families were jointly 
responsible for the acts of their individual members, 
though this cannot perhaps be quite legitimately 
deduced from the assurance given that a maids 
children benefit by his good deeds {Urk. i. 129), 
and will have to bear the consequences of his bad 
ones (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1896, pi. 8, 6; 
Lepsiiis, Denknialer^ Berlin, 1849-59, iii. 140c). 

5. The question of disinterestedness. —Egyptian 
moralists may now and again have caught a glimpse 
of the loftiest heights of ethical thought—the 
conception of right as its own suflicient reason, 
regardless of consequences ; but in general their 
teaching was on a lower plane. 

‘Excellent i8 right,' exclaims the wise Ptahhotep, ‘and 
endureth and prevaileth ’; upon tliis irreproachable sentiment 
there quickly follows a pruaential consideration which com¬ 
pletely apoila its elevated tone :—‘ Never has wickedness hrouj^ht 
iti venture safe to port; wrongdoing sLealeth away riches' 
(Pap. BHt. Mils. 10509, 2, 7-d = PrisS€, 6 . 6-0). 

The Egyptians were very sensitive about their 
reputation, and often boasted of having won the 
approval of their fellows. 

‘I did what all men approved,' saya one noble (Urk, i. 75); a 
hackneyed phrase of the funeral stela is, ‘ I did what men 
loved and what the pods approved ' (e.p, Urk. iv. 131, 484). It 
was an ancient proverb that ‘ the good deeds of a man are his 
monument, an evil nature is oblivion ’ (USBA xviii. [1895-9*5] 196). 

In the desire for a good reputation the extreme 
limit of Eg;y’ptian disinterestcdnes.s is reached ; it 
was deemed the highest possible virtue for a man 
to ‘raise up a good name^ in his city (Ship'ivrccked 
Sailor, 159), though, of course, the desire for 
approval is a self-seeking motive only a little less 
crass than other selfish motives. Naturally it was 
more profitable to a man that he should stand well 
with the king than that he should be respected by 
the peo])le at large ; the Egyptian noble, in the 
naivete of his soul, esteemed nimself even more for 
the good opinion in which Pharaoh held him than 
for his fair fame among his equals. Blended with 
protestations of his generosity, his love of justice, 
and so forth, we frequently find him describing 
himself as ‘ beloved of his master,’ or as one ‘ witli 
whose excellence the lord of the two lands was 
content.’ In such a high degree was the Pharaoh 
considered to be the patron and recompenser of 
virtue that he wa.s known as ‘ the good God,’ and 
‘ the lord of Bight.’ 

Thus an official relates, ‘ I did ri^ht for the lord of Right, for 
I knew he is pleased at it’ (Urk. iv. 941). To Ramescs 11 . it is 
said : ‘Thy tongue is the shrine of Riglit’ (Kuban Stele 18). 

Yet, in spite of the absolute form of the govern¬ 
ment under the Pharaohs, the popular verdict was 
held of high account. The speech of king Thutmosis 
III. in appointing his Minister of Justice illustrates 
this point in rather a remarkable way ; among 
other things it is said : 

‘If a man inspire fear overmuch, there is some injustice in 
him in the opinion of men ’; and again, ‘As for the chief scribe 
of the Vizier, Scribe of Righteousness is what he is called ’ 
(Newberry, Life of Rekhmara, London, 1900, p. 10)l 

6. Virtue rewarded upon earth : Egyptian 
pessimism. —It was very generally believed that 
virtue reaps its own reward u[>on earth. A man 
who has favoured us with a long catalogue of his 
virtues ends with an addrcs.s to mankind : 

‘ I speak to you, O mortals ; listen and do the good deeds 
that I have done, and to you shall be done the like'(t/rA:. iv. 
61, cf. 66). To a king it is said ; ‘ Do the right that thou mayest 
live long in the lundr (ZA xiv. [1876] 108). 


The theological expression of this idea was as 
follows: 

‘ God returns evil to him who does It and right to him who 
brings it’ (Urk. iv. 492). 

‘ The fear of God ’ (ib. 64) might also be a power¬ 
ful inducement to good conduct, inasmuch as 

‘ Gotl knoweth that which Is In the body . . . his eyes perceive 
men’s characters in their livers ’ (Newberry, 8. 39). 

Of course the Egyjitians were well aware tliat 
often it is the bad and not the ^ood who prosper, 
and a passage in a literary satire illustrates the 
fact that rank and comfort were sometimes ob¬ 
tained without any superabundant merit(Ann^L i. 
9. 4-6). That all men are sinners is assumed as 
axiomatic in a passage of the Book of the Dead 
(ed. Naville, Berlin, 1886, pp. 17, 44). The wicked- 
ne.ss of the world and the predominance of vice 
over virtue form the theme of a whole class of 
les.simistic writings, of which several specimens 
lave survived. Here social conditiori.s are depicted 
as tojisy-turvy—the slaves have usur[>ed the place 
of the rich, murder and rapine prevail, the righteous 
dwell alone and in misery. From this state of 
all’airs one author draws the conclusion that life is 
not worth living (A. Erman, Das Ge.sprach tines 
Lebensmuden mit seiner Stele, Berlin, 1896); an¬ 
other gives as the cause the im[>iety of mankind 
and the callousness of their ruler (A. H. Gardiner, 
The Adtnonitions of an Egyptian Sage, London, 
1909); fur a third writer, anarchy and moral 
dissolution are but a stock literary theme [Brit. 
iMus. 5645, in op. cit.). In all these books the 
pre.sent calamities are either exjdieitly or im])licitly 
contrasted with a happier condition of Egyjit which 
is clearly regarded as normal, and it seems evident 
that h'.gyptian pessimism was less the outcome of 
philo.sopbie me*Iitati()n than the literary reOexion 
of disturbed historical periods like those that 
followed upon the Vlth and Xlllth dynasties. In 
any case, the ethical thought underlying those 
writings is that wickedness and misery are things 
inseparable alike in thought and in reality. 

7. Virtue rewarded after death, —That hap])ines8 
after death depended u])on a life of virtue and 
uprightness was a l^elief of gradual growth, which 
ultimately crystallized in the doctrine of thepvv- 
chostasia, or weighing of the heart befon* 

This doctrine had at all periods to conteri*! wiib a 
contrary theory of a more primitive and mo less 
tenacious kind, namely, that funerary riles ami 
the knowledge of potent formula? were tiie sole 
passports to eternal bliss. The stage of opinion 
that is found in the Pyramid-texts^ (the oldest 
religious books of the Egyptians) is almost ex¬ 
clusively of the latter type. Certain passages 
have been quoted to show that ethical considera¬ 
tions were already beginning to influence the 
conceptions of the future life (Erman, Ag. Rel.'^, 
Berlin, 1909, p. 110), but they still play a very 
unimportant part. It must, however, be remem¬ 
bered that the Pyramid-texts originally applied 
only to the king, who in a certain sense stood 
above morals, and it is not quite legitimate to 
argue thence to the case of private individuals. 
The stehe and the tomb-inscriptions of the Old 
Kingdom display to us the elements from which 
the later doctrine sprang. On such monuments 
the virtues of the deceased are very often com¬ 
memorated—evidently in the hope of inducing 
passer.s-by to recite the funerary rormuloe, if not 
actually to bring oflerings to the tomb ; it was but 
a short step to the conclusion that virtue upon 
earth is the necessary condition of happiness in the 
after life. Again, there was always the danger 
that a tomb would be damaged or destroyed by 
enemies or thieves in search of plunder ; against 
1 Our most ancient copies date from the Vth and Vlth 
dynasties, but the archetype of many of the chapters may be 
hundreds of years older. 
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such risks the dead man had hut one weapon, 
namely, the curse. An oft-repeated formula, cur¬ 
rent in the Old Kingdom, threatens the violator of 
tombs with ‘jud^mieiit through the great God in 
the place where judgment is given’ (e.g. Urk. i. 
117, 122, 150) ; and read of ‘ the great God, lord 
of judgment’ (A. Mariette, Les Mastaba de Vancien 
ernpirey Paris, 1881-84, I) 19). These phrases give 
us the conception of a Divine being who to some 
extent is the champion of the virtuous dead against 
wicked enemies. vVhether Osiris is here already 
meant is perhaps ojien to some slight doubt ; but 
the Osirian cult was now rapidly gaining ground, 
and it was not long before a certain ejiisode in his 
history acquired a wide-spread funerary application. 
It was narrated that Osiris himself had been 
accused by his wicked brother Seth before the 
Divine conclave in Heliopolis, but by the aid of 
ddioth had issued ‘justified’ from the ordeal 
(Erman, 41, llfi).^ Soon every Egyptian found 
pleasure in identifying himself with Osiris, and in 
n^garding himself as destined to share the fortunes 
of the god, and at last after death and judgment to 
attain everlasting life ; hence we find the e})ithet 
ma khroiOy ‘ justified,’ appended to the names of all 
deceased men from the early Middle Kingdom 
onwards^ (Mjispero {Etudes ae mythoUxfiCy Paris, 
1893 Ik, i. 93 tf.] takes a wrong view of the word). 

8. Chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead.-— In the 
doctrine of the psychostasia the identity of the 
judged man witli Osiris is nearly, though not 
quite, lost to sight; Osiris hero is the Divine 
judge, the king of the dead, and the ‘ prince of 
eternity.’ The famous chapter of the Book of the 
Dead known to Egyptologists as ch. 125 comprises 
a picture of the scene of judgment (see preceding 
page), and a long text giving the words supposed 
to be s])oken on the occasion. 

In a prreat hall,3 the roof of which is crowned with flames of 
fire alternating with the symbol of RiK’ht, sits Osiris enthroned 
under a canopy. He is ac'conipiuiied l)y his sisters Isis and 
Nepiithys, and the sons of Horus are also present. At the back 
of the liall are seated the dread assessors of Osiris, forty-two in 
number, correspondin'/, as some have supposed, to the forty-two 
nomes or jirovinces of R/\jit. In the foreground is the great 
balance, with the heart of the deceased in one of its pans and 
the feather of Ma'et (Right) in the other. Tlie dog-hcaded 
AnuiiH examines the tongue of the balance, and the ibis Thuth, 
the ‘ scribe of the gods,’ announces Hie result to Osiris. Hard by 
there s(}uat8 a sinister-looking aininal, ‘a crocrslile in its fore¬ 
parts, in the midst a lion, and belnnd a hippopotamus’; it is 
the ‘devourer of the dead ' who fail to 8U})porL the test. 

Neitlier the picture juyt dcHcribed nor the text 
belonging to it lias come down to us in copies 
earlier than the middle of the XVIIItb dynasty. 
That the text at lea.st is far older is proved by the 
corru|)tions it contains, as well as by the very 
obvious fact of its composite origin. The kernel 
consists of two Negative Confessions, or Repudia¬ 
tions of JSins, as they w’ould be better called. Tlie 
older of these (A) contains simple denials of a 
number of specific sins. Tlie later version (B) has 
derived a few of its details directly from A, but 
shows a marked preference for denials of evil 
qualities rather than for denials of evil deeds; it 
also increases the number of sins repudiated to 42, 
one of tlie forty-two as.sessors of D.siris being in¬ 
voked in each case. The two Confessions were, of 
course, at one time independent; in ch. 125 they 
have been welded together, and are accompanied 
by prayers to Osiris and to his assessors. The 
variants of the M.SS show that there was no una- 

1 It w'as doubtless on this occasion that Osiris received the 
‘wreath of righteousness’ (%coh n ma'khrow) often named in 
Egyptian texts ; hence the wreath depicted on so many (Jr.eco- 
Roman tombstones, and also the ‘crown 0 / righteousness (o-t*- 
4>avoi 6iKato<rvyr]^) ot thfi NT (see Cumont-Oardiner, ItUIi Ixiii. 
(lOllJ ‘iio, 214). 

2 The postluinious pilgrimage to Abydos (see below, § 10 ) is 
said in at least one place (Thebes, tomb of Amenemhet, no. 8.'l)to 
have had as its object the ‘ fetching of justification ' (ma'khrow). 

* The vignettes vary considerably ; the above description does 
do4 adhere to any one particular example. 


niiuitv in the interpretation of the particular 
dciiialy, many of wiiich are still obscure to Egyp¬ 
tologists. riie following rondcring contains all the 
more interesting parts of tlie chapter.^ 

(Title): What is said on arriving at the Hall of RighUousnesi 
[lit. the double Right, a common but unexplained expression], 
the purging of N. from all th$ evil he hath done, in the sight oj 
the (rods. 

‘ Hail to thee, O great God, lord of Righteousness. I am 
come to thee, my Lord, I have drawn nigh m see thy beauty. I 
know thee, and I know the names of the forty-two go<l8 wh») are 
with thee in the Hall of Righteousness, who live on Hie Har- 
bourers ('0 of Evil, and who gulp down their bloo<l on tliat day 
of the reckoning up of characters before Onnophris [i.e. CHiris, 
‘ the good Reing ’]. Behold, thy name is “ the twin danglUers 
Merti ” [i.e., uernaps, the two all-seeing eyes of Godj. Behold, I 
am come to tnee; I have brought Right unto thee, and I have 
removed wickedness from thee.' 

(Conjessiun A) : ‘I have done no wickedness to men. I have 
not brought misery upon my fellows. I have not wrought in¬ 
juries in the place of right. I have not known what is not (sic , 
probably corrupt]. I have not done mischief. I have not made 
the beginning of every day laborious in the sight of him who 
worked for me. My name has not approached tiie ship of him 
wlio is First [? i.e. men have not cried out to R6 execrating my 
name]. I have not sliglited (0 God. I have not impoverished 
the poor. I have not done what the gods abominate. I have 
not tiaduced the slave to him who is set over him. 1 have not 
caused hunger. I have not caused weeping. I have not slain. 

I have not commanded to slay. I have not made every one 
suffer. I have not decreased the meals in the temples 1 have 
not diminished the loaves of the gotis. I have not taken away 
the oblations to the blessed dead. I ha\'e not committed forni¬ 
cation or impurity in Hie service of the god of my city. I have 
not added to or taken from the corn-measure. I have not 
diminished the palm (an unit of measurement; some MSS 
‘acre’). I have not falsified the cubit of tlie fields, I have 
not added to the w-eighis of the scales. I have not tampere<l 
with the plummet of the balance. I have not taken away 
the milk from the mouth of the child. I iiave not drixen 
the flocks from their pasture. I have not snared the birds, 
bones of the gods [sic ; (juitc obscure]. I have not cauglit the 
fish of their pools (’). 1 have not diverted the water in its 

season. I have not dammed running water. I have not 
ijuonched fire in its (ai>pointed) time. I have not neglected the 
foa.Mf-days in re8[>ect of Hieir sacrificial joints. I have not held 
hat'k ('uttle from the peripiisites of the god. I have not hin¬ 
dered the god in his goings forth (i e. his proce.ssions), I am 
pure ! I am pure ! I am pure ! I am pure I' 

(Conjession li) : ‘O Broad-of-Gait, coming forth from Hello 
polis—I have not done wn kedness. O Fire-emhrocer, coming 
forth from Kher-Ahau—I have not robbed. O Bos8essor-of-th<‘- 
nose, coming forth from Klimun—I have not ])cen grasping (9. 
[From thi.s point onwards the names of the demons are omitted.) 

I have not stolen. I have notslain men. I have not diminisheil 
the corn-measure. I Iiave not done crookedness. I have not 
stolen the property of the god. I have not spoken falsehood. I 
have not taken away food. I have not been resentful I have 
not been neglectful. I have not slain any sacred animals. . . . 
[obscure]. 1 have not robbed the finba —loaves I have not 

been an eavesdropper. I have not l>een a gossip. I have not 
made mischief in matters not my own. 1 hare not lain with a 
married woman. I have not committed impurity I have not 
laid scliemes. I have not been neglectful [sto]. I have not been 
hot in reply. I have not been deaf to words of truth. I ha^e 
not made disturbances. I have not made another weep. I have 
not . . . the copulalor who was copulating. I have not made 
Hupprea.sion8.2 I have not reviled. I have not been violent. I 
hn\e not been hasty. 1 have not ne/Jei'ted the nature of the 
od’s satisfaction. I have not multiiilled words in sjicaking. I 
lave not done harm to the doer of evil, I have nut railed 
against the king. I have not waded over the water [iricj. I have 
not been loud of voice. I have not railed against the god. I 
have not been puffed up. I have not made comparisons with 
my.self [i.e, compeared myself with others], I have not made a 
show with possessions not my own. I have not slighted (?) the 
god in my city. 

I'raised be ye, ye gods! I know you and I know your names. 

I fall not a prey to your swords. Ye shall report to this god 
whom ye follow nothing evil concerning me. I have had no 
fault towarils you. Ye shall speak the truth concerning me 
before the Universal Lord. For I have done Righteousness in 
Eg\pt, I ha\e not railed against the god, and f have had no 
fault towards the king of my lime. 

Braised be ye, ye gods who live in the Hall of Righteousness, 
n whose body is no lie and who live upon the truth. ... I have 
done what men command and that wherewithal the gorls are 
pile.ased. I have given bread to the hungry, water to the Hmstv, 
clothes to the naked, a ferry-boat to the boatless. I have made 
offerings to the gods, and oblations to the blessed dead. Save 
me and protect me. . . .' 

9 . Comments.—The importance of the two li.sta 
of Bins contained in this chapter has often been 
grossly exaggerated. From the observation that 
no reference is made to family duties, it has been 

Another translation, differing considerably from that here 
given, will be found in art. Uo.nkkssion (Egyptian), 

2 Erman is wrong in traiiHlaLiiig, ‘ I haw not felt remorse.' 
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argued that these were not specially emphasized 
at the time when the lists were drawn up ; and 
the prominence accorded to certain petty oll'ences 
against religion is urged as a proof that they were 
considered as heinous as calumny or murder. Far 
worse than such deductions is the comparison of 
the two versions in order to distinguish an earlier 
from a later condition of ethical thought.^ All 
such arguments are based on the unproved and 
wholly unwarranted assumption that the ‘ Negative 
Confession ’ is, as it were, a canonical repudiation 
of all the sins that were considered heinous. The 
very existence of two lists differing in their details 
is in itself an indication that neither possessed any 
high degree of authority ; moreover, both exhibit 
all the signs of careless and hasty compilation. 
We may be sure, too, that, if great weight had 
been attached to the precise text, more trouble 
would have been taken to preserve it from corrup¬ 
tion. The truth is that the nature of the sins 
denied was not the central point of interest to the 
author or authors of the cliapter. Their aim, so 
far from being an ethical one, was essentially, 
though perhaps not ouite consciously, anti-ethical. 
Accepting the prevalent belief that happiness in 
the hereafter is conditioned by a previous life of 
innocimce upon earth, they proceeded to elaborate 
an incantation such as might hoodwink the Divine 
Judge and enable the dead man to evade the 
natural conHe([uences of his sins. Chapter 125 of 
the Book of the Dead claims to impart knowledge 
of the words to be spoken on entering the Hall of 
Kightc'ousness ; the tacit assumption is that a 
knowledge of the names of the judge and his 
assessors and of what sins to deny w-as as service¬ 
able a means of attaining eternal felicity as the 
cleanest of consciences. Whether the sins repudi¬ 
ated had actually been committed or not was a 
matter of comparative iiidiflcrence ; the main point 
was that the deceased should be ready with his 
denials. Nor w'as it necessary for him actually to 
commit the chapter to memory ; he in w hose tomb 
it w'as inscribed, or with wdiom a papyrus contain¬ 
ing it w'as buried, might feel himselt perfectly safe 
as regards the judgment to come. ( na{)ter 125 is, 
in fact, just such another magical <iocument as 
that Leyden papyrus (no. 347) which contains 
spells for aiding a man who had been taken be¬ 
fore a court of justice ‘to issue thence justified’ 
{rna khrow). 

To sum up : it has been seen how a non-ethical 
theory of the future life, whereby it was contingent 
on the performance of certain rites and the recita¬ 
tion of certain formuhe, gave rise to a theory in 
which ethics was of paramount importance ; and 
it has been seen how' ch. 125 of the Book of the 
Dead, w hile acknowledging the truth of the latter 
view in principle, finds a means of subordinating 
it to the earlier view in practice. 

10 . The story of Osiris.—In the doctrine of the 
psychostasia, Osiris appeared as the perfect judge, 
the arbiter of human character anci ruler of tlie 
virtuous dead. The origin and the early nature 
of Osiris are shrouded in obscurity, but at a very 
ancient date he became the prototype of the bene¬ 
ficent Pharaoh. Mythology told how Osiris had 
succumbed, after a long and prosperous reign, to 
the machinations of his wicked brother Seth, who 
mutilated his body and scattered his limbs. At 
length Isis, the faithful wife of Osiris, succeeded 
in collecting his remains, and infusing new life 
into them by dint of her magical power; but 

1 It will be noted that the passages quoted throughout this 
article are of very various dates. The reason is that it is seldom 
possible to trace any development of Egyptian ethical ideas, and 
a historical treatment is therefore preoluded. It is likewise 
impossible, with the evidence at our disi>osal, to distingui'^h 
between the diflferent moralities of different grades of Egypuan 
•ociety. 


henceforth Osiris was a shadowy being ruling 
among the dead, wdiile bis son Horus^ having 
taken vengeance ujion Seth, sat upon the throne 
of the living. It is, doubthiss, owing to its human 
interest and pathos that the story of Osiris took 
80 firm a hold on the imagination of the Lgyptians; 
and, as wo have seen, every Egyptian who died 
claimed to be another Osiris, destined at last to 
conquer the powers of evil, and to awake to a 
happier and never-ending life. Pilgrims Hocked 
to Abydos, which had become (though not much 
before the Middle Kingdom) the traditional huiial- 
place of the god ; and, as every one sought to 
establish for himself a cenotanh in that city, it 
was sometimes called ‘the island of the Just’ 
(Gardiner, Literary Texts, Leipzig, 1911, i. 7, note 
1).^ In tile tem[)le-cults all tlie other gods were 
gradually assimilated to Osiris ; and the Pharaoh, 
whom a tiction always represented as the chief 
oflicinnt, played the part of the ‘loving son’ Horns 
(A. Moret, Le RlIucI du culte divin jvnninlier, 
Paris, 1901). In Ptolemaic times, Osiris was 
blended with a newly introduced god, Serapis, 
and liencefoith his importance waned ; but at the 
same time the popularity of Isis increased, and it 
w'as in her shrines that the Osirian faith w'as kept 
alive throughout the length and breadth of the 
Roman lanpire. 

II. The gods as guardians of morality. —As the 

personihcation of all that is good, Osiris acquired 
the title of Onnofre (Onnophris), ‘ the good being,' 
besides which he was known as ‘ the great (iod, 
the lord of Right.’ Seth came to be regarded as 
the essence of evil; and, though biscuit persisted 
in certain places where the secondary antithesis to 
Osiris had not been able to dislodge the primitive 
cult, liis image was generally held in abhorrence, 
and at certain periods w’as obliterated from the 
monuments. Tlic gods of the Egyptians w'ere 
collectively regarded as good, though individually 
they might be bad or neutral : thus, in narrating 
his virtues, a noble says, ‘ I did what all the gods 
loved' {Z A xlv. [1908] 125). We have seen alcove 
that ‘God’—the vague entity w'hich not seldom 
takes the place of more explicitly named divinities 
in Egyptian texts—was looked upon as the dis¬ 
penser of rew ards and punishments. This concep¬ 
tion was, doubtless, a generalization due to the 
importance of the local gods. Every Egyptian 
felt himself specially dependent upon and bounden 
towards the ‘ ^od of his city’; and that deity, 
whatever his individual name or characteristics, 
was at bottom nothing but the personified feeling 
of the community, and hence, as a matter of course, 
also the guardian of the ethical code. Besides 
Osiris there were other specific deities, who were 
thought of as judges or patrons of virtue. Amen- 
Re is called the ‘ Vizier of the poor, w ho taketh 
not the bribes of theguiilty’ {Pap. Bologna, 1094, 
2, 4). Thoth, the scrii)e of the gods, is also ‘ the 
Vizier in heaven,’ and Ptah is the ‘lord of Right 
or Truth.’ On-hor (Onuris) also was frequently 
appealed to as arbitrator (Gardiner, Literary 'Texts, 
i. 16, note 4). That the gods were regarded as 
righteous judges is indicated by the frequent re¬ 
course that liti^^^ants had to them; numerous 
ostraca of the New Kingdom, from the Theban 
necropolis, tell how cases of petty theft, debt, and 
commercial disputes were decided in the shrines of 
the local deity, the deified king Amenhotep, who 
nodded in answer to the questions put to him by 
his priest (Erman, Sdznngsh. d. kov. Preuss. Akad., 
1909 ; cf. Divination [Egyp.]). This mode of ob¬ 
taining justice seems to have superseded all others 
in the XXIst and following dynasties ; and, since 

1 Not seldom the pil^riniaj^e was not perforine<l during a man’s 
lifetime, but his mummy was taken to Abides before the final 
burial rites. 
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this is the period at which the power of the priests 
was paramount, we shall probaoly not err in inter¬ 
preting the frequency of trials bv oracle as due to 
a deliberate policy of the priestliood, who would 
naturally wish to bring secular matters, as far as 
possible, under their own control. Maet, ‘Kiglit’ 
or ‘Truth,’ was from the earliest times conceived 
of as a goddess (see Lanzone, Diz. di mitulogia 
e^izia, Turin, 1881-86, pp. 276-280); for the Egyp¬ 
tians, like the Romans, were by no means averse 
to creating deities out of abstract concepts. Many 
nobles, and especially the judges, received the title 
of ‘priest of Ma'et’; and in the New Kingdom we 
even hear of a ‘ tem})le of Right.’ Whetlier this 
was an actual shrine or another name for the law- 
courts is not certain ; it is not unlikely that Maet 
enjoyed a regular cult. The sole signilicant epithet 
given to her is ‘ daughter of Re ’; this relationship 
is explained by the pleasure that the sun-god was 
supposed to take in virtue, it being even said that 
‘Re lives upon {i.e. eats) right’ {maet). In this 
connexion may be mentioned a ceremony daily 
})ractiscd in the temples : the king (or his substi¬ 
tute, the high priest) oflered to the god a small 
image of Ma et, seated upon a basket or baskcd-like 
vessel, a feather on her head, and the sign of life 
in her hands. The meaning of this otiering is not 
established ; it is not even clear whether Alaet, in 
this case, is the goddess of Rigliteousness or that 
of Truth, the personification of ethical or of intel¬ 
lectual rightness. 

12 . Law and punishment.—A few words must 
be said about Egyptian conceptions of law and 
punishment. For ‘law’ the word was hap^ a term 
also employed for ‘custom’; the etymology is 
unknown. The Egyptians codilied their laws, as 
indeed everything in Egypt was committed to 
writing. Of the laws themsedves we know little 
beyond what the Greek writers have to tell us. 
In the two central courts of justice the vizier sat 
with the forty parchment rolls of the Law open 
before Inm (Newberry, 2); still it was api)arently 
enjoined upon him to pay no less attention to 
equity than to law (id. 10. 4). The Egyptian 
word for ‘punishment’ (sboyet) literally means 
‘ teaching,’ punishment probably being regarded 
in the light of a lesson and example to others. 
Egyptian punishments seem, on tne whole, to 
have been less severe than tho.se inflicted in 
Rabylonia ; but magistrates prided themselves on 
making penalties proportionate to the oliences. 
Thus, one ofllcial states that he ‘inflicted hurt on 
him who inflicted hurt’ [Urk. iv. 969), and that 
he ‘punished the evil-doer in accordance with his 
evil-doing ’ (ib. 971). 

13 . Specific moral concepts.—We now turn to 
the special side of our subject—the moral judg¬ 
ments concerning particular vices and virtues. 
The field to be covered is so large that it has 
been found impossible to emphasize any but the 
most salient facts ; what is here given must be 
supplemented by the information to bo found in 
special articles. 

(1) UomiruU was, of course, forbidden: ‘I have 
not slain, 1 have not commanded to slay ’ (Conf. A). 
That in certain cases magistrates possessed powers 
over life and death is ijuplied by the statcrr)ent 
of an official: ‘ There was none who died by my 
counsel’ {Hannover, 11 -RTAV xvii. 4). Later, 
in the XVllIth dynasty, the king reserved to him¬ 
self these ])Owers; the vizier might inflict only 
such punishments as did not involve the cutting 
off of a limb (Newberry, 2. 13). How absolute 
was the might of Pharaoh is shown by the advice 
that is given to the king in a St. Petersburg 
papyrus: ‘Do not kill a man whose excellence 
thou knowest’ (ZA xiv. [1876] 108). In a case of 
high treason, the condemned were allowed to make 


away with themselves (T. Deveria, Lc Pap. ladici- 
aire de Turin, Paris, 1868). To kill an adulterous 
wife seemed to the Egyptians quite legitimate 
(Pap. d'Orbiney), and a similar punishment might 
justifiably be exacted from her paramour {Pap. 
Westcar, p. 3f.). That capital punishment was 
not unfamiliar to the Egyptians is shown by the 
phrase which describes any heinous crime as ‘ a 
great crime of death.’ No compunction was felt 
in putting captured foes to death {Amada Stele ); 
sucli an act had, indeed, a religious sanction as a 
sacrifice to the god who had sent Pharaoh forth to 

war. Magicians made waxen images of those whom 
they wished to destroy {Pap. Lee ); but this practice 

was, of course, condemned by law. 

(2) Human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised 
n ancient Egypt, notwithstanding Herodotus’ ex¬ 
plicit statement to the contrary (ii. 45). The 
monumental evidence still needs collection and 
sifting, but there is little doubt that it will confirm 
the aflirmations of the classical writers. Diodorus 
(i. 88) speaks of offerings of human beings made 
upon the tomb of Osiris; and Plutarch preserves 
a tradition (which is not likely to have been in¬ 
vented) to the elfect that red-haired men were 
burnt alive in Eileithyiaspolis {de Is. et Osir. 73, 
with Parthey’s valuable note, p. 272 f.). We hear, 
too, of similar sacrifices in Ilelio})olis, for which, 
however, King Amasis caused waxen images to be 
substituted (Porphyry, de Abst. ii. 55). The models 
of servants who were buried together with their 
lords very probably exem})lify the same kind of 
substitution. It has been thought that the cere¬ 
mony of the tiknu, which was practised at funerals, 
involved human sacrifice ; but this is by no means 
certain. 

(3) Cruelty. —Some of the facts that have already 
been mentioned iniglit be thought to in(licat(; that 
the Egyptians were cruel of disj)osition ; but the 
treatment of enemies, the luini.shment of criminals, 
and religious immolations were, in all lands of 
antiquity, equally ruthless and barbarous. It may 
be added in this connexion that in warfare the 
Egyptians were accustomed to cut off the hands 
or the phalli of the slain. Oiminais w(*re fre- 
uently deprived of tladr ears and noses {iH.cret of 
iaremheh ; Inscr. of Mcs). The ordinary jiunish- 
ment, however, was the bastinado, whi* h waa aa 
freely used under the Pharaohs os iu the Eg} [it of 
one hundred years ago. Not even men of rank 
were exempt from chastisement of the kind ; an 
official of tne Old Kingdom asserts : ‘ I iiave never 
been beaten before any magistrate since I was 
born’ {Urk. i. 75). The general impression gained 
from the inscriptions is that the Egyptians were 
too easy-going ami good-tempered a people to be 
cruel. The infliction of unnecessary jiain was 
deprecated : when a Pharaoh suggested to a magi¬ 
cian who claimed to be able to replace a severed 
head that he should try his skill on a condemned 
[irisoner, he was asked to rest content with an 
experiment on a goose {Pap. Westcar, 8. 16). 

(4) Kindness and benevolence. — Egyptians often 
claim to have been ‘kindly, lovers of men’ {Lomrre, 

C 41 ; Anast. i. 2, 6). The proverbs of Ptahhotep 
iraise the man who is conciliatory and friendly ; 
je will find his reward in days of misfortune {Prisse, 
11. If.). ‘I have not oppressed (my) fellows,’ ‘I 
have not caused wciqiing,’ are assertions made in 
the Negative (k>nfession (A). The poor and afflicted 
were held to be particularly in need of kindness : 

‘ I waa father to tho orphan, a husband to the widow, a 
shelter to the cold ’ (//anriouer, 11 ==1 RTAP xvii. 4); ‘ I saved 
the miserable in.an from him who was more powerful than he 
(Petrie, Dmidereh, Ix)ndon, 1900, p. 8). 

Suj)i)liant8 were to be treated with exceptional 
patience: 

‘If thou art a ruler, l>o willing? to listen when a suppliant 
speaks. Do not repel him until his body is rid of that which h« 
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Intended to tell thee. He who is in trouble loves to pour out 
his heart concerning that on account of which he is come. 
When a man repels petitions, people say, “Why does he dis¬ 
regard them?” ’ 9. 'S-Q). 

(6) C/uxrity. — No virtue was more incumbent 
ujion the rich than p;enerosity to the needy : 

‘I gave bread to the hungry, clothes to the naked’( f/rifc. i. 
122), and like phrases, encounter us at every turn. ‘I caused 
the peasant to carry homo corn together with his wife, and the 
widow together with her son' is the boaist of a noble of Syut 
(F. L. Gninth, Sint, London, 1889, pp. 16, 9-10). An ostracon 
of the New Kingdom bitterly reproaches a rich and childless old 
man with not having adopted a son {Berlin Pap. 10027). 

(6) Hospitality is partly covered by the quota¬ 
tions already given. In one passage wo read : 

* Do not make a funeral feast without thy neighbours, in order 
that they may stand round thee mourning on the day of hurial’ 
{Petrie Oatracon, 11). In another passage it is said: * Do not 
sit at meat while another stands, but stretch forth for him thy 
hand towards the food’; for ‘ one is rich and another poor,’ and 
‘ he who was rich last year is a wayfarer this' {Any, 7. 3-6). 

(7) llryard for old age. —To succour the aged 
was regarded as highly meritorious; but it would 
a[)pear that this was looked upon less as a duty 
towards a highly respected class than as an act of 
charity towards the feeble. The disadvantiigcs 
of old age were vividly {)resent to the Egyptian 
mind {Prisse, 4. 2-5. 3) ; but, on the other hand, 
length of years brought with it high honour and 
esteem {iyiKikh). The Egyptians frequently ex¬ 
pressed the hope that they would attain the age 
of 110 years. The vizier Kekhmere says of himself; 

‘ I tended the old man, I gave to him my stall'; I 
caused aged women to say, “Tliis is a ha])py time’” 
(Newberry, 7. 23). ‘To hury the aged ’ was a vir¬ 
tuous deed {PSBA xviii. [181)5-06] 196); to scoll 
at decrepit old people, a very wicked one {Petrie 
Ostracon, 11). 

(8) Regard for parents and close relatives. —A 
Theban high priest tlius describes his behaviour 
tow^ards his father ; 

* I wa« a 8taff-of-ol(i-age by my father’s side while he was yet 
upon earth. I wc^nt in and out at his conuuand, and trans¬ 
gressed not the utterance of his mouth. 1 dul not make little 
of tliat wherewith he charged me. ... I did not pierce him 
W'ith many glances, but my face was downwards when he spoke 
to me. I made not l)old to do that whereof he w-as unaware. 1 
knew not the handmaid of his bouse ; 1 lav not with his serving- 
maid. I did qpt curse his butler ; nor did I enter in before him 
violently’ {'AA xlvii. [1910] 92). Another great man of the 
XVIIIth dynasty quaintly remarks that he ‘did not strike his 
father or curse his mother ’ {Urk. iv. 490). 

Eilial obedience was rigorously inculcated : 

‘An obedient son is as a follower of Horns; it fares well 
with him in consequence of his obeilience ; he groweth old and 
attaineth revcreru;e, and tclleth the same to his children, renew'- 
ing the teaching of his father’ {Pnsf>\ 17. 10-1‘2). 

It was the duty of a son to take his father’s place 
in his otiice wlien the latter had grown old ; a .son 
wlio did this received the honorilic title of ‘ stalV- 
of-old-age’ (see the lirst quotation above, and the 
refcrence.s there given). A father had the obliga¬ 
tion to treat his son well, as being of his own tlesh 
and blood, but only if he showed obedience ; if he 
neglected this duty, his father was bidden to ‘ turn 
him out; he is not thy son, he was not born to 
fliee’ {Pap. Brit. Mus. 10509, 3, 17). The god 
Ilorus, son of Isis and Osiris, was tlie pious son 
par excellence, and hence earned the epithet ‘ nro- 
tector of his father ’ {noz hir iotef). Every son had 
the obligation to otheiate in the burial ceremonies 
of his father, though it appears that, in the absence 
of an heir, a priest, called ‘his loving son,’could 
act as a substitute. Even long after the death of 
the parents, it was considered right for the children 
to ‘pour water to’tlieir ‘father and mother who 
rest within the Valley’ {Maxims of Any, 3. 4). In 
return, the deceased parent would come back ‘to 
visit his home of the living, and to be a protection 
to his children’ {Urk. iv. 491). 

Though, as has been shown, the duties towards 
the father were considerable, the mother was ac¬ 
counted nearer of kin ; the maternal brothers 
ranked before brothers by the same father only 
(e.g Prisse, 10. 3) ; and heirship, at least in the 
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royal and princely families, was reckoned in the 
line of the mother. Hut it was, above all, the 
mother’s tender care to lier children that gav(‘ her 
so great a claim upon their aths tion ; tlie Egyp¬ 
tian moralist pleatis the cause of the motluu’ id 
eloquent words : 

* Give back twofold the suHtonance that thy mother gave 
thee. Support her as she suiiporLed thee. Long did she bear 
the burden of thee, anti forsook theo not. VVhen thou wast 
born after thy term of months, she carried thee on her 
shoulder; three years long her nipple was m thy mouth. . . . 
She put thee to school when thou shouldst be taught thy 
letters, and waited upon thee daily, bringing food to the 
hungry ones in her home. Thou bccamest a stripling and 
didst take to thee a wiff, and art established in thy house. 
Cast around thine eye for one who batli borne tbee, seek the 
man wdio hath nurtured t,iee as did IIin mother ! Let her not 
find cause of complaint in tlite. or luL up her hands to God, 
lest he hear her cry ' ’ {Any, 6. 17-7. ‘o. 

So sacred was tiie maternal tie deemed, that we 
find tin* command, ‘ Do not regard a woman as 
thy motiicr m ho i not’ [Pefne Ostracon, 11). 

A kindly, atlbctionatc spirit in the family was 
esteemed above other virtues ; often in the Old 
Kingdom a man claims to have been ‘loved of his 
fatlmr, prai^od of his niotlier, and lieloved of all 
his hrethren ’ (e.g. Urk. i 122). Under certain 
circumstMnces tlio elder brother might take the 
place rd the parents, ami in that case exacted 
coiu])lete oliedicnce from lus juniors {d'Orbiney, 
pp. I and 2). 

(9) Wedlock, love, and the position of women .— 

‘ (let thee a wife while thou art yet a youth ’ is the 
advice given by a moralist of the New Kingdom 
{Any, 2. 1); the reason there given is ‘in order 
that she may bear thee a son,’ who is to receive a 
careful education; for ‘happy is the man whose 
household are many ; he is resjiccted in proportion 
to his children.’ From the point of view of the 
man this was the customary condilion of opinion ; 
a peasant whose wife has been drowned tells us 
that he docs not regret her for her own sake, but 
only for the sake of the children she miglit have 
borne (Erman, Lehensmude, 79). The wife was, 
nevertheless, to be well treated and loved : 

‘ If thou art well-to-do, found a house, and love thy wife 
studiously. Fill her stomach and clothe her back ; oil is the 
mc<licme of her body. Gladden her heart thy lifetime long. 
iShe is a field that is profitable unto its lord ’ {Prune, 10. 6-8). 
The Egyptian monuments everywhere depict hus¬ 
band ana wife in attitudes of affection, and the 
phra.ses ‘ his wife whom he loves ’ and ‘ his sister 
whom he loves’ are amongst the commonest ex¬ 
pressions found in the hieroglyphs, E^orbearance 
IS to be shown to the woman wlio is wayward and 
given up to amusements : ‘ Be kind to her for a 
season, send her not away, give her food to eat ’ 
{Prisse, 15. 6-7). How tender and passionate the 
love of an E'gyptian could ho is shown hf the love 
poems that have survived (see Max Mnller, Die 
Liebespoesie der alien Aqypter, J^eipzig, 1899). 
Polygamy seems to have been permitted, but to 
have been unusual ; brother-aiid-sister marriage 
was not rare. Divorce seems to have depended on 
the caprice of the husband ; but the latter bound 
himself by (‘ontract, at least in late times, to pay 
an indemnilication if he exercised the right to 
repudiate his wife without valid reason (see Grif¬ 
fith, Rylands Papyri, London, 1909, iii. 116). The 
divorced woman, like tlie widow, often stood in 
sore need of protection {Eloquent Peasant U 1, 63) ; 
blit, since women were allowed to possess pro¬ 
perty, either position was doubtless often very 
tolerable. The lady of means, from the most 
ancient times onwards, bore the title ‘ mistress of 
a hoii.se ’ {nebi per). The position of a woman was 
higher than in any other land of antiquity ; not 
only could she administer her own possessions, 
but she had testamentary rights and tlie power to 

f o to law (see Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes, 
.eipzig, 1905). Egypt had many great queens, of 
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whom several reij^ned independently and witl 
great prestige, e.g. llatshepsiit of the XVIlIth 
dynasty 

(10) Sexual morality (for adultery, see above 
under the lieading ‘ Homicide ’ and art. Adultkky 
[E gyptian]).—Pre - nuptial iiniuorality was very 
lightly regarded ; we find no prohibition concern¬ 
ing it in the Negative CoTifession, and a lonl of 
Elephantine in the Vltli dynasty even boasts of 
‘ having had a good time with women’ {ZA xlv. 
[1908] 130. Loo^e women abounded ; and the 
dancing girls wlio atttmded the feasts given by 
grandee.s doubtless belonged to the prostitute 
class. Th(? moralist gives a warning against 
women of this t^^jte ; 

‘ Ucuaro of the stranufo woman, w’ho (b not known in her 
towm. Aejiroaoh her not . . . and know her not in tiodily 
wise A deep and nnfathomable water ia the woman who is 
apart from iier iuishand ' {Any, 2. 13-1.'')). 

Iveligious prostitution is attested by Strabo (xvii. 
1. 4G) for the piiestesses of Amon of Thehes until 
tlie age of puberty, when tliey were given in mar¬ 
riage. The monuments atlord no direct ronlirma- 
tion of this statement, but certain indications 
make it probable that it is no mere invention. 
Amon was a sensual god, rc[)resented, lik(‘ Min, 
as ithyphallic ; numerous ‘ehantresses ’ {fihemayt) 
c’oustituled bis liariin {khenr), and the wife of 
the high priest bore the title ‘ chief of the ladicrs 
of the harim of Amon ’ (ZA xlv. [1908] 127). In 
the New Kingdom most ladies of rank, married to 
men in higli stations, called themselves ‘ ehant- 
rosses ’ of one god or anutlier ; even goddessi's had 
their harims [ZA xlviii. [1910] 50). Tiie Pharaohs 
hafi large hari)ns, and it is im^irobable that ooncn- 
binago on a considerable seal® was confined to the 
royal house ; but we ar(^ ill-instructed on this 
point. The j)ai)yri of the New Kingdom give the 
impression that the lower orders, as, for example, 
the workmen of the 'riicban Ncero})olis, usually 
formed louse temporary connexions in lien of legal 
marriages (see Erman, LiJ'c in Ancient Egijpt, tr. 
Tirard, London, 1894, p. 151). An erotic papyrus 
(at Turin), full of pictures of the coarsest Kind, 
shows that few' of tlie sexual vices of the Orient 
were unknown to Ancient Egypt. In a magical 
})a])ynis of the XI 1th dynasty, Seth appears as a 
j):ederast seeking to tempt his brother Horns 
(Clritlith, Hieratic Papyri from Kafiun, 1899, j). 
3 ; ci. S/>Jii7ix, xiv. [191<»] 39-41) ; and it woul<l 
ap{)ear that this crime, like adultery, wa.s a stock 
charge in the indictments brought before the law- 
courts (see P<(p. 7'nrin, 55. 4). In both versions 
of the Negative Confession, impurity (masturba¬ 
tion ?) while serving as a lay priest of the god is 
denied. 

(11) Purity. — Cleanliness, both of tlie jierson 
and of the clotldng, was sernjinlonsly observed ; 
and the liouses of the wealthy seldom lacked a 
bath-room {Sinuhe B, 285). Tlie washing of face 
and hands was considered the necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to a meal ((^Irillith, Stories of the High 
Priests, Oxford, 1909, p. 44), and sexual acts of 
all sorts w(Te regarded as defiling. Ibirity in the 
sfwvice of the, gods was strenuously insisted ujion 
(Herod, ii. 37) ; and all grades of prii'sts, pro¬ 
fessional and lay, shared the name of wch, ‘the 
pure priest ’ (see, fnrtiier, PURIFICATION [Egy]).]). 
The concept of etiiical purity was also known, 
tliough it did not ]>lay a very important part ; 
we find it at the end of the earlier Kepudiation 
of Sins (A) ; and wa'l) in the inetaphoncal .sense 
means ‘ to be innocent’ {Pap. Mayer B, passim). 

(12) Slavery.~{)n this subject we have strangely 
little precise information. Prisoners of war were 
often presented as slaves, both to individuals {e.g. 
Urk. IV. 2. 11) and to the gods {e.g. Newberry, 21). 
There can be little doubt that slaves were very 
numerous, but we have no early evidence as to the 


sources whence they were O'cruited, or as to the 
question wlietlier they were ever emancipated. 
From the XXVUh dynasty legal deeds exist re¬ 
cording the sale and transfer of slaves ; also volun¬ 
tary contracts of servitude, involving not only a 
man’s per.son i)nt also his children (Crillith, Hylands 
Papyri, iii. 50 f.). 

(13) The right of property. —The ofheial theory 
in Ancient Egyi't wa.s to the ellcct that the 
Pharaoh is the sole owner of property ; if his 
subjects hold lands, Iionscs, cattle, and valuables, 
it is because the king has granted them leave to 
do so ; even the tombs of the dead wtuo ‘ tlie gift 
of the king.’ Tlie tinnples of the gods, too, W(;io 
the castles which the Pharaoh, their son, had 
built for tlicm ; and each successive monarch con¬ 
tinued to the gods the possessions accorded by bis 
ancestors (see Moret, La Hoyautt phnraonique, 
Paris, 1903). Similarly, the booty captured from 
foreign tribes was theoretically regarded as tribute 
which rebellions subjects had failed to render. In 
practice, tliis theory of proj)erty corre^jumded 
witli the reality just in the degree in which the 
royal power was on the rise or on the decline. 
(Conquerors who (like Amemnnmes I. and Amosi.s 
I.) reduced the land to older after a period of 
anarchy rewarded tlu'ir subjects wdth grants of 
land pretty much as they chose. In periods of 
prosperity the king liad to content himself with 
a show' of confiiming {sinlne) already existing 
rights ; or the latter might, as in the first lialf 
of the Xllth dynasty, he actually nmler the con¬ 
trol of feudal families, or, as in the XXIst dynasty, 
be usurped ]>y a ruling jiriestliood, Tlie ollicial 
formula remaimsl the same thronghont Egyptian 
history, and might donbth'ss have been used to 
justify taxation, if, indeed, this question was evi'r 
raised. In actual fact tlie land was jiarcelled out 
among a variety of jiroprietors, all tenacious of 
tlnar pronrietorsliip, whicli was attested by title- 
deeds and carriial with it rights of testamentary 
disposition and alienation by sale. The elaborate 
care with which the land was surveyed and regis¬ 
tered is only jiartly explained by the Kgyjitians’ 
inveterate love of committing tilings to w'riting ; 
documentary records were an absolute necessity 
in a land w here the annual inundation was apt to 
sw'ecp away all boundary marks. It was a prim¬ 
ary nuty /or those in authority to protect jiio- 
pnetary rights, and tlie nobles frequently recorded 
the fact that they had ‘ succour(;d him w'ho wai* 
debarred from his property by one more powerful 
than he’ {Urk. iv. 972), and that tliey had ‘never 
(h‘prived a man of the estate of Ids father’ {ib. i. 
123). A great [lortion of the land was in the 
hands of the priests, being theoretically con¬ 
sidered the property of tlie gods. To such limits 
did the encroachments of tlie priesthood go that, 
ill tlie XXth dynasty, Amon of Thebes possessed 
no le.ss tlian 804,168 stat of land, 421,362 head of 
cattle, 433 gardens and groves, and 86,486 serfs 
and slaves (see Ikeasted, Ane. Records, Chicago, 
1906-7, iv. 97). 

The crime of robbery is frequently mentioned : 

‘ Never have I taken away the property of any man by rob¬ 
bery ’ (l/rk. i. 75); and tlie subject of a well-known tale of the 
Mickllc Kinj,^dorn is a peasant who has been robbed of his ass 
and its loaxi on a tniin{)cry pretexl", and who demands justice 
from the administrator of the province (Vogelsang-Gaidiner, 
Die Klagen dee Bauern, I'JOb). 

Kobbery is distinguished from theft in Confession 
B ; it IS curious tliat A makes no reference to 
either sin. Many ostraca and papyri deal with 
etises of petty theft, but throw no light on the 
penalties imposed on account of it. 

The decree of Kinjf Haremheb mentions some string’ont 
reforms carried throu^di by that Pharaoh : the official tax- 
gatherers had been abusing their opportunities in order to rob 
and oppress the peasants ; these offences were thenceforth to be 
punished by bamsbnient to tlie frontier fort of Zaru, after the 
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offender 8 noso hrui been cut off, or, in less serious instances, 
by a hundred blows of the bastinado inflicted so as to leave 
five open wounds. 

riio rich equipment of furniture and jewels buried 
with the wealthy dead was an easy booty to un¬ 
scrupulous men, and tomb-robbery was committed 
on a lar/^e scale. 

In the XXth dynasty it was found that many royal tombs 
had been tarnjiered with, and the lej^al invcBtij^ations then 
instituted form the subject of some of the most interesting 
documents from Ancient K^rjpt (see Newberry-Spiej^elbcrj^, 
hxcavat\(ms tn the 'J'hehaii Necropohx, London, 

(14) Regdrd for truth and good faith. —Truth¬ 
fulness was highly esteemed and was barely dis¬ 
tinguished from ‘right,’ both concepts being 
<lenoted by the same word ma'et. In Confes- 
sion B the deceased says: ‘ I have not spoken 
falsehood.’ But Itgyjit would not be the Orient if 
lying had not been both practised and regarded in 
many cases as venial. To lie for one’s own ad¬ 
vantage without harming others was doubtless 
regarded as clever ; it is the root-idea of the 
Negative Confession and of no small part of 
magic. Sinuhe tells us that he wilfully misin¬ 
formed the Syrian prince who was showing liim 
hospitality {Sin. B, 61). On the funeral stela' it 
is frequently stated that what is there inscribed 
contains no falsehood and no exaggeration ; in 
Confession B we tinfl the ‘ siip[)re‘<sion ’ of the 
truth denied. In ordinary conversation, as.severa- 
tions were reinforced by such oaths as ‘ By Ptah, 
lord of ’Truth’ (Right), ‘As Month jiraiscs me’; 
in the law-courts the ordinary oath was ‘As 
Amon liveth, and as the Prince liveth,’ but often 
there were added long and circumstantial self- 
curses specifying the penalty to be incurred if 
what is said proves to be untrue (see W. Spiegel- 
berg, Jicchtsu'cs'cn, Hanover, 1892, and Cardiner, 
Inscription of Mcs). I;ying liecame a serious 
o/Tence when it involved the interests of others; 

‘ I have not said lies concerning another,’ an oflieial main¬ 
tains iv, 120); and ‘I have not traduced the servant to 
his master ’ (A) is a frequent claim. 

To render messages faithfully was thought a de¬ 
sirable habit {Pris^e, 1. 3 ; Urh. iv. 120), and 
reliability and obedience towards one’s masters 
are virtues everywhere praised. Honesty in com¬ 
mercial transactions is emphasized in those state¬ 
ments of Confession A which refer to the units of 
measurement and to the balance. The stemming 
or diverting of running water (A), in a land wliero 
irrigation played so imjiortant a part as in Egypt, 
was, of course, a common way of obtaining an 
unfair advantage over other persons. 

(15) Justice. —The emh^avour of the magistrate 
was not only to ‘ cause the two parties to go away 
satished ’ (dewberry, 4), but to administer the laws 
fairly and in accordance wdth the command of 
Pharaoh {ih. 10). Great stress was laid on im¬ 
partiality : 

‘ Regard him whom thou knowest like him whom thou 
knowesL not.’ Again it is said, ‘To put upon the one side’— 
tlie metaphor se*'nis to bo from overweighting one scale of the 
balance—‘is the abhorrence of (»od ' {ib.). The judge must, 
of course, bo wholly incorruptible ; ‘ I have not been deaf to 
the empty-handed, I have not received the bribe of any,’ .says 
the vi/ier Uckhniere (it). 8. 24). In the only civil case of whii h 
we have full details (.\IXth dynasty), a commissioner was sent 
out to make some in\estigat-ions, and came back with a false 
report to the chief court of which he was a member ; it is clear 
that he had been bribed by one of the parties (Gardiner, 
I ascription of ^^cs). 

'The insistence with which the inscriptions refer 
to incorruptibility and impartiality suggests that 
these virtues were less common than was claimed ; 
nor does the analogy of mo<lern Egypt discourage 
this supposition. The ideal picture of the judge 
drawn in 'riuitmosis ill.’s charge to Kekhmere is 
up to a high standard of moral enligditenment. 
Besides the indispensable qualities of justice and 
incorruptibility, he is required to possess patience, 
tact, and discretion; not to bo over-lenient or 
over-stern, allowing the litigants to have their 


say, and making it quite clear on what grounds tlie 
verdict is given (Newbm i y, 10). 

(16) Demeanour in evergdaij life.—Goodfemper 

was enjoined and admired. 

The cliief butler, Thuti (Tomb in Gurna, no. UO), taKcs ('rodit 
to himHelf for having been ‘ of pleasant character, self-tt Mtrained, 
and free from passion.' ‘I have not been hot of mouth,’ i c\ 
hot in reply, is one of the statements in ( lonfession H. 
Pliaraoh, indetul, might allow hiiuselt to ‘ Is', on- 
raged like a leojiard of the 8outli ’ (e.g. IJrk. iv. 
139), but his subjects had no such licence. Coji- 
teniiousness was consideied a fault. 

One moralist gives ttie iirecept, ‘ Do not persist in fighting 
wit!) thy neighbours’ (Petrie Ostracon, 11), and another advises, 

‘ Knter not into the law-court, lest thy name stink’ (Any,'l. 17). 
Rancour w'as blameil, and men are bidden not to 
store up memories of small wrongs {Petrie Ostracon, 
11); and the words ‘ I have not done harm to the 
doer of evil’ (B) may refer to the virtue oi for¬ 
giveness. Among tlie fatalistic Egyptians of to- 
day, gratitude is said fo lx* almost unknown. Therc^ 
is no exact phrase for gralitude in the old Egyptian 
language*, lor ‘to praim- God’ {doice’ nutcr) for 
some one is rather to cc.ngratulate him than to 
thank him ; in (’optic- ‘ I am grateful’ is rendered 
'>y oy8mc)t ‘a favriur has been received.’ 

The foigel fulness of benclits received, howevei’, 
calls forth bitter comment in several old texts: 

‘Ycstc'day la not remembered, and to the doer is not done 
again in tlicsc limes’ (L^bensw ude, 115). ‘A man has no 
household un the day of troubles, ... he who ate of my food 
conspired against me ’ (d/t/O/if/en, 2. 5). 

On the subject of friendshij) the ethical writers 
have much to say. 

The reflexion contained in the words last quoted should teach 
the king to place no confldence in any one (MiUingen, 1. 2). If a 
man wishes keep his friends, ho must avoid too close famili¬ 
arity with their women-folk (Prisse, 'J. 8-11). If he wishes to 
ascertain a friend’s real feelings, he should commune with him 
privately, and not seek information from others (ib. 14. 6-9). 
Egyptian dignitaries often assert that they have not had evil 
associates (e g. ZA xlvii. [1910] 93). 

Karesdroppingy gossl/ting, mischief-makingy and 
excessive talkativeness are faults named in the 
Repudiation of Sins (B). Self-ingratiation by im¬ 
proper means is condemned : ‘ Do not make straight 
what is crooked in order to win love’ {Petrie 
OstracoHy 11). Deference to superiors was a duty 
imposed on all: ‘Bow thy back to thy superior, 
tliy overseer from tlie Palace’ {PrissCy 13. 9-10). 
Distinctions of rank were jealously guarded, and 
etiquette prescribed a strict order of precedence. 

The pictures in the tombs, as well as the inscriptions, pro\c 
that nobles were approachi'd in deferential attitudes, before 
rharaoh all his suhjo<-ts grovelled in the dust, touching tlu' 
earth with their foreheads ; and it was deemed the highest, 
favour to he allowed to kiss the king’s foot instead of the ground 
(Urk. i. 52). 

Courtesg and tact were jirescribed, especially in 
the company of men of position : 

‘If thou art seated at the hoard of one greater than thee, 
take what he otTors thee. . . . Look straight in front of thee, 
jiiorce him not with manVglances. . . . Speak when he addresses 
thee, and laugh when he laughs; it will please him greatly’ 
(Pap. Bnt. Mas. 10509, 2. 13-10). 

'Ihat obedience was exacted fiom inferiors goes 
without saying; but even so high an otlicial as 
Ineni allirms [Urk. iv. 62) ; ‘ I was one who heark¬ 
ened to what mv sn{)erior said.’ Pride is very 
often spokmi of as a failing : ‘Do not be jiroiid, lest 
thou be humbled’ {PrissCy 12. 1). Of intellectual 
pride it is said : 

‘ Do not exalt thy heart on account of thy knowledge ; take 
counsel w'ith the ignorant os with the wise. For the limit of a 
craft is not to he reached ; there is no perfect craftsman. A 
good saying lic.s hiddem more than an emerald ; it is to he found 
with slave-girls grinding at the mill ’ (Prisse, 5. 8-10). 

'The poor man is not to be treated haughtily {Pap. 
Brit. Mus. 10599, 3. 6), for ‘ he who possesses virtue 
pos.se.sses riches’ {PrissCy 1. 5). Nor should con- 
tem])t be shown to him who has no children, for 
‘there i.s many a father in misery, and many a 
mother, and oilier women are happier than slic ’ 
{PrissCy 7. 6). The Negative Confes.sion has several 
references to pride and vanity ; ‘ I have not been 
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puffed up,’ * I have not compared myself with 
others.’ No quotations are required to illustrate 
the ^reat love of ostentation eliaraeteristic of the 
Egyptians. Like tlieir modern descendants, the 
ancient people were incurable braggarts, nev’^er so 
contented as when airing their virtues and dis¬ 
playing their own cleverness. 

One of the favourite hooks of the XIXth and XXth d 3 'naatie 8 
has as its subject the nvalrv of two scribes, each of whom tries 
to (Jeinoristratc his superiority over the other by boastiriji: about 
himself, and depre(’iutin)r the merits of hia fellow (Oardmer, 
Huratic Texts, L(■lp^l^^ 11)11, i. 1). 

Discretion was very highly valued ; of many men 
we are told that they Avere ‘closed of mouth (‘on- 
cerning Avhat their eyes saw' (Henson-Gourlay, 
Temple of Mut, London, 1899, p, or ‘secretive 

in tlie business of the Palace’(f/rAr. iv. 47). The 
utility of silence was very well understood, and it 
was jirescribed as the best mctliod of co[)ing Avith 
many dilliculties 1. 1 ; 7. 5 ; 11. 9). So, too, 

in P, ‘ I have not multiplied Avords in talking.’ 

(17) Qualifies and d/ f’cts of character. — Under 
this heading Ave deal Avith the self-regarding virtues 
and Avith various traits of character of Avhich the 
ethical nature is more or less clearly defined. 
Drunkenness Avas the invariable ending of feasts, 
and seems to have been looked upon as a good joke 
rather than as something culpable. In the tomb- 
paintings, men are shoAvn being carried home drunk 
on the shoulders of their companions; and not 
seldom Ave are alloAved to see a fashionable lady 
Avho bas been overcome Avith nausea, while an 
attendant rushes to her assistance. Drunkenness 
is, hoAvever, sometimes dei)recated as a bad habit, 
as in the folloAving passage : 

‘Do not corrujit th>8t‘lf by drinkin^f beer. ... A speech 
issues from thy mouth, and thou knowest not who says it. 
Thou fallest and th) limbs are broken, and no one lendeth thee 
a hand. Thy companions in drinkinj? stand and say, “A\Nay 
with this drunkard I ” Some one comes to seek thee to speak 
with thee, and thou art found lAing on the ^^round like a child' 
{Any, 3. 0-11 ; see, too, Annst. ir. 11. 8-12. tj). 

Gluttony is blamed only in so far as it constitutes 
a breach of good mannets : 

‘ If thou sittest topi'ther with many others, reject the food 
thou hkest. It is but a little moment of self-restraint, and 
gluttony 13 bad. ... A cup of water quencheth the thirst . . . 
and a little trifle does as a substitute for much ’ {I'risse, 1. 1). 
Sexual morality has already been discussed. The 
Kgyi)tians occa.sionally preached moderation and 
the curbing of the appetites, as we have seen ; and 
certain restrictions in diet were demanded by 
religious u.sago and tiie lules of purity. Among 
the subjects of the Pharaolis, hoAvever, there is to 
lie discovered hardly a trace of that asceticism 
Avhich was later to become so marked a feature of 
Egyptian Christianity. On the whole the (luest of 
pleasure Avas encouraged. J^tabbotep says : 

‘ Follow thy desire as long as thou Iivest; do not do more than 
has been enjoined so as to shorten the time of thy enjo.Miient ’ 
{Frisse, 7. D); and the well-knowm Song of the Harper give.s 
similar counsel, for life ia short and death i.s but decay and 
annihilation (Max Muller, Lc.). Rut preparation for the here¬ 
after should he made by the building of a tomb {Any, 3. 14), for 
no man c.an tell when he Av-ill die {Any, 4. 2-3). 

The value of industry Ava.s nut ignored. 

One otbeial claims to have been ‘ a foreman vigilant on behalf 
of the king's mother, not distinguishing night from day’ {lirk. 
iv. 47); another speaks of himself as ‘not slothful concerning 
the things entrusted to him’ {ih. 9.VJ), An ostracon that has 
often been quoted contains the maxim : ‘Do not spare thy body 
whilst thou art young, for foo<l cometh by the arms and pro¬ 
visions by tlie legs ’ (Petrie Ontracon, 11). 

Courage in battle wa.s ahvays b ighly rewarded by the 
Pharaoh, the ‘gold of bravery’ and lands and other 
posse.s.sions being giA^en to the officers avIio so dis¬ 
tinguished tiienisclves (see ZA xlviii. [1910] 14:i). 
The I’baraoli himself is described as a miracle of 
valour, and is compared with the lion for proAve.ss 
and with the bull for strength. The pursuit rf 
wisdom is the last jicrsonal attribute that Avill he 
mentioned under this licading ; it falls witliin the 
province of ethics as being dependent on voluntary 
effort, and as being an object of general approval. 


The man ‘ Avho knoAv.s things ’ {rakh ikhet) Avas held 
in high esteem by the Egyptians, and they often 
speak Avith pride of their intellectual attainments. 

Thus Ilekhmere informs us that he was * clever in all under¬ 
takings, ardent in imjuiry, and a ready listener ’; ‘ I was skilled,’ 
he saAs, ‘in the ways of the past, and the things of yesterday 
caused me to know to-morrow ’ (Newberry, 8. 35-30). 

(18) Duties towards the dead. —In vicAV of the 
care and forethought which the Egyiitiaua ex¬ 
pended till the construction of their tombs and on 
tlie continuance of tlicir funerary cult, it is .strange 
that }>uhlic opinion imposed on the living no 
adequate obligation to fulfil the intentions of the 
dejiarted. It is an undoubted fact, and one not 
untinged Avith tragedy, that magnilicent tombs, 
ornamented Avitli exquisite skill and equipped Avith 
the costliest furniture during the life-time of their 
owners, Avere Avithin a feAv years suffered to fall 
into decay, and even to become the undisputed 
prey of tomb-plunderers. Filial piety, as Ave liave 
seen, demandeil tliat the sou and heir should ac¬ 
complish his parent’s burial rites; and it may be 
a.ssumed that none but a fcAV sliirked this duty. 
Put this fir.st perfunctory service by no means 
assured the nermaneiit Avelfare of the dead ; ofler- 
ings liad to oe made at the periodical fea.st-days, 
not for a fcAv years only, hut in perpetuity. It 
seems certain that the attentions paid to the dead 
.seldom extended beyond a 8inj;le generation ; and 
in this respect Ancient Egypt stands in signal con¬ 
trast to China, with its universally-recognized cult 
of ance.stors. The Pharaohs, it is true, Avero more 
assiduous in their veneration of tlieir forefathers 
than the hulk of the peojile ; but, with a little 
qualification, it may fairly he said that in Egy|)t 
the cult of the dead existed only in demand, not in 
.su]»ply. See, further, Anck.stor-wohshir AND 
Cult of the Dead (Lgyptiau). 

(19) Duties towards the gods. —In lands where, 
as in Ancient Egypt, an oflicial cult of the gods 
has been established—Avherever, in fact, relijunoiis 
observances are not dictated by mere individual 
desires—this cult and these observances l>ec.oino a 
duty. The only question is whether the obligation 
falls on the shoulders of the people at largo or is 
vicariously discharged by a s])ecially-api)ointed 
priesthood. The Egyptian priesthood Avas only in 
part professional; Avlience it follows that private 
persons, so far as their wealth and position pre¬ 
scribed, took part in the public worship of the 
gods. IIoAV far the populace at large attended to, 
or Avere supposed to attend to, the gods of the State 
Avill he discussed in such articles as WoHSHll* 
(Egyptian); liere it Avill sufTice to quote a precept 
which enjoins on all men generally the observation 
of tlie i )ivine feast day.s : ‘Make the feast of thy 
god, and rcfieat it in its season. Cod is Avroth when 
lie is neglected ’ (Any, 2. 8-4). Various religious 
ollcnces are mentioneu in the Negative Confession, 
including fraudiileiit diminution of tlie teniple- 
oflerings, the slaying of sacred animals, and 
hlasiihemy. There Avere also prohibitions as to 
food, rules of purity, and much else that cannot 
here be discussed. I’lie fact that the gods reAvarded 
virtue (see above) proves that righteousness was 
regarded in one aspect as a duty towards them ; 
and, oAving to thi.s religious side of ethics, the re¬ 
lations of a man with his deity miglit become very 
intimate. Certain votive stelae ot the Ncav King¬ 
dom exhibit the nearest approach to penitence that 
i.s found in Egyptian texts; a certain Nefer-abu, 
for instance, humbly confesses that he is a ‘ foolish 
man,’ and prays to liis god not to punish him for 
his ‘ maninild tran.sgressions ’ (Ernian, Ag. Rel.'^ 
99, and in detail, Sitz. d. kirn. Preuss. Akad., 1911, 
no. xlix.). 

14. Conclusion.—In conclusion, a rough moral 
estimate of the Egyptians may be attempted. 
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They ^vcre gay, light-hearted, luxurious, and in¬ 
clined to ostentation; prone to self-indulgence, 
and not proof against sensual temptations. They 
were kind, charitable, and courteous; perha{)s 
rather less callous to pain than other nations of 
antiquity. Honesty and incorruptibility were not 
among tbeir strong points, but in this respect they 
were at least able to perceive the ideal standard, 
if they did not attain to it. Intellectually, the 
were gifted but not deep ; their aversion 
t/O dull brooding, and their love of all that is 
artistic and pleasurable in life, are characteristics 
which have played by no means a small part in 
helping to endear them to their modern votaries. 

Literaturr. —RcHidcs the authorities fjuoted throuj^iiout the 
article the followinij books may be Tnentioned : E. Amelineau, 
Ensai &ar revolution histor. et phi Ion. den idees morales dans 
I'P.gypte ancienne, Paris, 1805; W. M. Flinders Petrie, Re¬ 
ligion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 1808. 

Alan H. (Iarimner. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Greek).-- i. 
Homeric age.—The mental attitude of the society 
which Homer depicts was neither introspective 
nor agitated by moral doubts. It belonged to an 
age of action, when bodily strength, courage, and 
resolution were more highly esteemed tlian un¬ 
swerving rectitude or })re-cniinent wisdom. The 
sagacity of Nestor was treated with formal res})ect, 
but he had lost in the feebleness of age tin* jmsi- 
tion whicli he had successfully claimed in ids 
prime. On the other band, the counsel of Odysseus 
was the more readily welcomed in consequence of 
his i)raetical resource and ndldary skill. The 
authority wielded by the chitd'tains over their 
feudal retainers depended on their power to en¬ 
force it: in the absence of Odysseus and Achilles, 
Laertes and IVleus were too old to watch etl'ect- 
ively over their sons’ interests, and Telemachus 
as a mere stiii)ling was ignored. Sindlarly, the 
nominal over-lordsldp of Agamemnon failed to 
coerce Achilles, who was strong enough to assert 
his independence. Thus the exercise of the 
humaner virtues was restricted to the bounds of 
family or clan ; but within these limits we find 
evidence of a highly developed morality. The 
sanctity attached to the marriage bond may be 
illustrated from the wonderful pictures of Hector 
and Andromache, and of Odysseus and Penelope ; 
and the supreme happiness of a well-assorted 
union is recognized in the words of Odysseus to 
Nausicaa : ‘There is nothing greater or better 
than a husband and wife dwelling together with 
united minds’ {Od. vi. 18211.). The position of 
women recognized in the Homeric poems — but 
always within the limits indicated above — was 
characterized by greater freedom and influence 
than was customary at Athens in later times, as 
may be seen in the several cases of Penelope, 
Nausicaa, and Arete the wife of Alcinous {Od. vii. 
66 ). 

Various causes have been assigned for the change, surh as 
(I) the fact that the women de8cnl>cd in Homer belonged to a 
privileged class, (2) the necessary Seclusion imposed by the con¬ 
ditions of to\Mi life, and (8) the contact with the Ionian civiliza¬ 
tion of Asia Minor (see MahafTy. Social Life in Greece‘S, London, 
p. 147, and T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, New 
York, 1907, p. 117 ff.). Sevmour, in suggesting (p. 128) that the 
society of Homer was Aeolic rather than Ionian, refers to the 
ftbusedirccted against the ASolic poetesses by non-sympathetic 
lonians. 

There is similar evidence of sympathy with 
children (see esp. II. xv. 362, xxii. 499). The 
cases of Euryclea and Eumaeus show that slavery 
was compatible with relations of intimate allec- 
tion and devoted fidelity between the master and 
his household. Beggars and suppliants were under 
the special protection of Zeus, and had an inde¬ 
feasible claim to hosjiitality {Od. vi. 208, xiii. 213). 
The same mild spirit was shown in the gentle 
treatment of the lower animals, such as horses 
and dogs ; and the example of the old dog Argus 


{Od. xvii. 29211’.), who recognized his master after 
twenty years’ absence, is familiar to every one. 
The claims of morality as thus acknowledged im¬ 
posed obligations which could not be brokem with¬ 
out ofi’ending public opinion. The sense of honour 
{al5u}s) corresponded to the feeling of resentment 
as in II. xiii. 122) with which a disregard 
of propriety was visited. Nevertheless, behind all 
these manifestations of refinement and generosity 
there w'as a dark background of hardness and 
cruelty. 

In his wrath the Homeric hero was a savage. Patroclus slew 
the son of Ainphidama.s in anger over a game of knuckle-bones 
(II. xxiii. 8S), and Achilles was afraid lest his passion should 
drive him to kill the defenceless Priam, who as suppliant and 
guest could claim his special protection (ll. xxiv. 5G8, 585). 
Mutilation of an enemy is inenticmed over and over again with¬ 
out reprobation (see il. xi 145, xiii. 202, xiv. 488, etc.). The 
piini.shment of the treacherous slave Melanthius is carried out 
with brutal and repulsive feroc ity {Od. xxii. 474 ff.). In fact, 
in dealing with those who wc-re be>ond the pale, the heroic 
warrior showed no pity f<r unprotected weakness; when a 
town was cai>tured, the old hkmi and children were slain, and 
the women were carried off as the property of the victors (see 
Jl. xxii. t)2, Od. vin 5‘’8ff ). 

2. Hesiod. - j'hc poem‘s of Hesiod, whether be¬ 
longing to a time HOMK'what later than Homer or 
ex|)ressing the sentiments of a lower grade of 
society nor, articulate in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
may b(‘ regarded as a bridge which enables us to 
crovs t!i<‘ ga)i dividing the heroic from tlic historical 
age. For in the Works and Day.s we find the 
earliest signs of a conviction that all is not well 
\Nith tlie werld, that the gods no longer dwell with 
men, and that even lionour and resentment (a/Sws 
and vifxicns) have dejiartcd, abandoning mankind 
to the w’orkings of liarsh and malignant jealousy 
(200 f.). 

‘ Potter is wroth against potter, carpenter against carpenter ; 
even beggar is envious of beggar, and one rnmstrel of another' 
(25). ‘ Money is a man’s soul' (bHi',). 

Morality is depressed from the heroic level to suit 
the w'ork-a-day requirements of the struggling 
farmer. Life is a continual battle against })overty, 
and the simple virtues wliich it needs leave no 
room for the exercise of elevated sentiment. In¬ 
dustry and fair dealing, temperance and simplicity, 
arc enjoined : 

‘Hard work is no shame; but idleness is a disgrace’ (311). 
‘Take a good measure and give as much or even better in re¬ 
turn, so that in need you may afterwards find suthciency ’ (350). 
Among the most famous of Hesiod’s sayings is his 
rebuke of the unjust judges who robbed the poor: 

‘ Fools ! they know not how much greater is the half than the 
whole, how mighty a blessing there is in mallow and asphodel’ 
(40). 

There is plenty of shrewul and homely wisdom, 
breathing the spirit merely of commercial pru¬ 
dence ; and we are hardly surprised to hud a wife 
enumerated as a part of the necessary agricultural 
stock-in-trade (375), or to read the advice that slie 
should be chosen afh'r much eirciimsjiection, lest 
tlie neighbours should have cause to mock (701). 
But we reach a higher level in the crowning ex¬ 
hortation to Bers(‘s. 

‘ Vice is easy of attainment even by the crowd ; for the road 
is smooth an<l she dwells hard by. lUit the ImmorUils have 
placed Toil in front of Virtue ; long and steep and rough at 
first IS the path that leads to her' (2s7 ff.). 

3. The age of the gnomic poets and the Seven 
Wise Men.—In this period thought began to be 
consciously directed to moral questions. A change 
bad taken place in the political conditions of 
Greece: the old feudal monarchies liad passed 
aw’ay, and were succeeded by a long period of un¬ 
rest. At first the domination of an aristocratic 
cla.ss and subsequently the rise of the tyrants^ 
nominally as the cliampions of the masses, but 
actually in the interest of absolutism, kept the 
communities agitated with successive upheavals of 
internecine strife. Insecure of their lives, men 
were brought face to face with the bard neccssi 
ties of a struggle for existence. Hence in all the 
literature of the time a vein of melancholy may 
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be traced, to be seen in its fullest outcrop 'when 
Theognis write'^; 

* It is best of ft]J things for the sons of earth not to be boin, 
or to see the ra>s of (he sun ; or else after birth to puss 

us BOOH as possible the >^ate8 of dcatli, and to lie deep down 
beneath a weight of earth ’ (4'Jo tT.). 

Debarred l»y stress of present anxiety from cele- 
l)rating the glories of tlie past, the creative instinct 
found an out hd, in recording the lessons of personal 
experience. Tlie more individual and passionate 
tiutbursts of the lyric j)oets are of less direct im- 
])ortance to a survey <^>f morality. Jbit the elegiac 
writers, and ('specially Mimnermus, Solon, Phocy- 
lide.s, and I'ln'ognis, eontain a mass of proverbial 
wisdom to wJiioh after ag(‘s never ceased to ap- 
jieal. Trite and coinmoniilace as much of their 
writing seems to a mod(‘rn reader, their immediate 
audience judgcul very ditlerently. 

‘To obtain roncise and abstract maxims upon the ethics of 
s<^dety, jiolitics, and oducAtion was to ttiem a new and inestim¬ 
able pro'iic^ac In the j^noiiiic poets the morality which had 
ficen merely iinjdic’t in llonicr and Hesiod received separate 
treatment and distinc't expression. The wisdom which had 
been p^radually collecting for ('cntiiries in the Greek mind was 
tersely and lucidly coiulensed into a few prej^^nant sentences. 
These sentences formed the data for new sy nlliescs and higher 
generaliiUitioriH, the topics for enlarged iiuestigation, the 
“middle axioms ” between the S(Uittere<l facts of life and the 
unity of philosopliical system ’ (J. A. Symonds, (Jreek Poets^, 
lyondon, 1877, i. lUJ). 

The {>oets were, in fact, the educators of Greece (cf. 
bsocr. ii. 43, and see K. J. Freeman, Sc/ioo/^’ of 
Hellas, London, 1<JU7, p. ‘247); and to this age 
lielongs the formulation of all that wa.s luo^t 
characteristic in Grct'k popular morality. TIh^ 
dramatists were steeped in this literjiture, and 
their sententious passages often prove to bo adapta¬ 
tions from some gnotiiic }i 0 (;t; thus Hophocles in 
Oed. Col. I22o re[>rodiiced the above-quoted line.s 
of Theognis, just tis in fr. 329 he paraphrased 
I’heogn. 25o, and in fr. 286 Theogn. 215. 

Similar considerations apply to the traditional 
utterances of tlie Seven Wise Men. They belonged 
to the latter part of tbi.s era, tlie age of the tyrants : 
indeed, one of them, i’eriander, was hiIll'^elf tyrant 
of Corinth, and another, Fittacus, tyrant of iMyti- 
ione. They were happily described by Dicfcarclius 
(fr. 28 [FllG ii. 243]) as ‘ neitlier adepts nor 
students of philosojiliy, but men of intelligence 
endowed with some legislative capacity.’ Al¬ 
though Thales and hlolon di.stingui.shed themselves 
independently, the others were im^rely convenient 
eponyms to whom could be attached such scraps 
of unajiproj,)riated wisdom a.s were handed down 
from one generation to another (for tlio details, 
see Diels, Fragmcnte der Vorsokratikei'^, Berlin, 
19U7, p. 518). The famous ‘Nothing too much,’ 
attributed to Solon and repeated by Cleobulus 
as ‘ Measure i.s best,’ comes from the innermost 
kernel of Greek .sentiment. 

Phix^yhdea (fr. 18) praised the middle rank aa the happiest; 
Solon (fr. ‘2j rebuked the insolence (v^pt?) of the popular 
faction, arising from the excess which they could not check ; 
and Aristotle followed popular opinion when he defined \irtue 
as a Mean. Closely akin is the saying of Pittaens, <tatpbe yv^Qi, 
which IS inadequately rendered ‘ Know the right season,' since 
>faip6t (as may be seen from the [.lexicons) is not limited to 
tune. Theognis (401), enlarging upon this text, gave a wider 
application to the words of Hesiod, who recommended the 
farmer nut to overload his w'aggons {Op. 694), 

Itsliould be observed that in recommending modera¬ 
tion the (ireek.s were impelled as much by aesthetic 
and intellectual motives as by the strictly moral 
con.sideration that tlie free indulgence of the 
ajipetites is harmful. But, in fact, no such dis- 
tiruTion was known to them. Sappho had testified 
to the identity of the lieautifiil with the good (fr. 
101); and the fact that we have no word corre¬ 
sponding to Ka\6<i is no le.ss .significant than the 
absence from Greek of terrn.s capable of expre.ssing 
adcinuitely the ideas of ‘duty and ‘.sin.’^ The 
intell(.*ctual asjiect of Greek morality ajipears still 
1 It is unnecessary to show that koO^kov (or and af^aprCa 
do not fill the gap. 


more strongly in Cliilon’s aeain-by, ‘ Know 

thyself,’ which, together with dya*'. '''a.s in- 

.senhed on the front of the temide of Apollo at 
Dolplii. In its most obvious ajiplication it recalls 
tim advice given by I’ythagoras to his pupils, tliat 
tlioy should alway.s, on their return home, put 
to theiiiselv(‘s (he.se miestiuns : ‘ Wdiithcr have 1 
strayed ? What have 1 done ? Which of my diitie.s 
was unfullillcd?’ (Diog. I.aert. viii. 22). Jlut it 
was capable of a wider signiliciiiice, and was inter¬ 
preted by Plato in the Chayniidcs (164 I)) lus a re- 
comuieiidation ol aojippoavyri, umlerstanding thereby 
a proper examination by the ob.server ot his own 
capacity. In this sense it was adojitcd by the 
tragic pool Ion (fr. 55): HCnow thyself is hut a 
brief saying, mid yet is a task so great that Zeus 
himself alone can master it.’ 

An increased recognition of the imjiortaiice of 
justice is characteristic of an age which continued 
iind developed the strain of wisdom introduced by 
IL'siod ((gj. 320, etc.). 

Solon declared (fr. 13) that unjust gains bring their own 
retribution; and Theognis (197) writes to the siime efTcct, that 
riches righteously lunpnred are a sure po.ssessiori, but dis- 
tionesty, though I't seems to prevail for the Lime, issues finally 
in rum. And Chiloii said (fr. 10 (J)ielsJ): ‘Choose loss rather 
than shameful gam, for the one will hurt for the moment, 
but the othei will never cease to be a curse.' Phoi'ylides (fr. la 
= Theogn. 117) went so far as to declare that all virtue is 
compn lieiuled in justice ; and this view afterwards exercised 
coiiHulerahle infiuence on the ethical systems of Plato and 
Aristotle (see Arist. t't/i. \ic. V. i *29). 

The greater the value attaclied by men to the 
obser\ance of ju.stice in their mutual dealing.s, the 
keener ^\as the di.sappointim^nt with whicli tliey 
viewed tlie apnaieut tardiness of the gods in visit¬ 
ing with rctrihution the tran.sgressions of tiic un¬ 
just. 'I’he poets were forced to conclude that, 
while the actual sinner escaped, his crime was 
expiated by tlu^ sutl'erin^^s of his descendants 
(Solon, fr. 4, 27-32). '^'et no protest follows 

against the iniu.stice of the gods : their ways aie 
iri.scrutable and past hnding out (fr. 9). Similarly 
Theognis, while praying that the pur[)Ose of the 
gods may ^’et be changed, mournfully aequieseed 
in the punishment of the innocent for the sins of 
the guilty (731-742). It must at the same time bo 
remembered that tlie .sense of justice wa.s .so limited 
as to exclude any consideration for enemies. 

‘Beguile your enemy with fair words ' says Theognis (363); 
‘but, when you have bun within >our grip, v<.reak \uur wrat.h 
on him, and let no scruple stand in .\our way.’ ‘ iVould that 
I could drink tlieir blood!’ is another of his ultt'runces (.G'.i), 
when he is speaking of those who had robbed him. Tliese .ire 
not isolated sentiments. To PUlai'us la aacribeii ; ‘ Ho not 
speak ill of >our friend, or well of your enemy.’ Above all, 
you must not give your enemies ('ause to exult; therefore hide 
your misfortunes, as Periander advised. 

\Vc can now apjireciale the signilicance of the 
apologue in Theogn. 215 : 

‘Assume the character of the polypus, which, as it coils round 
a rock, makes itself of like anpect thereto. .So he thou adroit 
in changing from one appeaniin'e to another; for wisdom, let 
me tell 3011 , is better than an unbending front’ (cf. Pmd. PptA. 
li. 84). 

It wa.s reserved for Plato to anlicijjate Cbri.stiau 
ethics by controvert ing the popular view (Hep. 
335 B ; Crit. 49 ('), and maintaining tliat the good 
man will not iiarm another. 'I’he justification of 
deceit in tlie case of enemies leads us to con.sider 
the gmieral estimate of truth. Although it would not 
he dillieult to collect pas.stige.s in wliicli the value of 
/ihsolute trutiifulness is highly esteemed (e.g. Horn. 

H. ix. 312 {.), it can hardly be doubted that public 
ojiinion did not seriously di.sajiprove of deception 
in suitable circumstances. It is suflicient to jxhnt 
to tlie character of (Jdysseus (cf. Od. ix. 19), and 
to the conce[»tion of the god Hcrnies as patron of 
trickery, who had trained Autolycus as his human 
reprc.sentative (Od. xix. 395). Two fragments of 
i'lxschyiiiH (frs. 3H1, 302) are preserved which, in 
tlie absence of their context, ought not to he held 
to M'arrant a sinister inference: ‘God does not 
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withhold his countenance from rif^hteous decep¬ 
tion,’ and ‘There are times when (iod honours a 
lie in Reason.’ iiut Plato [Lcgn. 9161)} explicitly 
allirms that the many are too lond of saying that 
at pro})er times the practice of falsehood may be 
justified. So})hocles often follows closely the 
precepts of popular morality ; and it may be con¬ 
cluded from tlie evidence which ho affords that 
falsehood was justified either in cases where it 
brought final success in a momentous issue {Phil. 
109 ; fr. 326), or even where some definite advantage 
was to be exj)ected. ‘tiain is sweet, even when it 
is the fruit of falsehood’ (fr. 749). ‘ No speech is 

evil, if fraught with gain’ {EL 61; cf. Athen. 
122 C). 

It haa been eu^jgested, on the strength of the Attic evidence, 
that in the period between llotner and the I'erwian wars, 
under the influence of the Delphic religion, a higher estimate 
of truthfulnoHs was prevahuit than in the 8ul)S4‘quent period 
(L. Schmidt, ii. 4K1). This is a mistaken view, due partly to 
neglect of the fact which has already been emphasized, that 
the tragedians coriHtantly echoed the sentiments of the gnomic 
poets, adajitirig them to the conditions of their art, or ascribing 
them to their most conventional characters. 

4 . The era of the Persian wars.—Tt may be 

broadly aflirmed as a general proposition that the 
conventional morality which can be gathered from 
the fragments of the early poets continued to he 
the standard of the masses throughout the classical 
period. Although the fifth century—of course, 
our evidence applies almost exclusi\’ely to Athens 
—was cliaracterized by a revolution of tiiought 
which may be fairly di'scribed as epocli-making, 
tie time which elapsed before the estaidishment 
of the Macedonian em[)ire was far too short for 
the new radicalism of the advanced thinkers to 
pfuietrate the prejudices of the average citizen, 
even in a community so sensitive to novelty as 
Athens. The conviction of Socrates is enough to 
show that the majority shared the sentiments of 
Strepsiadts in the Cloud.s, and would willingly have 
lent him a hand in setting fire to the ‘ Ketlectory,’ 
so soon as they jierceived the danger of an inroad on 
their cherished prepossessions. Hence it would be 
a mistake to deduce the bias of contemporary 
oiiinion from the sympathies which may be arousetl 
by this or that play of /Eschylus or Euripides. 
Nor must this be understood as applying solely to 
subjects which excited the keenest controversy. 
For example, the lleraclidoe of Euripides is mainly 
devoted to a panegyric of Athens as the protector 
of the weak, and the advocate of generosity to a 
beaten foe (see Introduction to the edition by the 
present writer, p. xxvitf.). Yet, at almost the same 
time wdien this play was produced, the assembly 
was debating the Mytilena^an decree; and the 
atrocities of Scione and Melos occurred not long 
after. It is dangerous to infer an advance in 
general morality because a few enlightened 
thinkers might condemn the execution of Pelo¬ 
ponnesian envoys in retaliation for the similar 
treatment of traders in contraband (Thuc. ii. 67), 
or because the ruthless proceedings of a Spartan 
admiral evoked a general protest from Ionia (iii. 
32). But to assign to literary evidence its necessary 
limitations is not to disparage the value of its 
guidance. The true spirit of an age is to be 
gathered from the aspirations of its leading minds ; 
but, when we finally leave the era of the tyrannies 
and encounter the iirst fresh breezes of democratic 
Athens, it behoves us to remember that the indi¬ 
vidual witnesses will be less likely to conform to 
a general pattern. 

The efl’ect of the Persian wars, following closely 
upon the democratic reforms of Cleisthenes and 
the expulsion of Hippias, was to deliver the 
Athenians from the danger of political §lavery, and 
to open out an almost unlimited field for their 
practical and intellectual energies (see Gomperz, 
i 382 ff.). Athens, at the head of her maritime 


league, was the leading member of a powerful 
confederacy, and was soon to aspire to an inqierial 
rule. On the other hand, the comhined resistance 
ottered to a common danger had givtui birth to a 
new sense of pan-Hellenic unity. The best re¬ 
presentative of jian-Ilellcnic sentiment is Pindar 
iq.v.) the Theban. He belonged to a State whicli 
had taken the side of the Persians, and was said 
to have Ixicii heavily fined by his countrymen for 
his jiraise of Athens in the poem ])artly preservi d 
in irs. 76, 78, and 83. As a w'riter of odes in 
honour of victorious athletes who competed at tlie 
great festivals from every quarter of the (ireek 
world, he dis[)hiyed an extraordinary sympathy 
w'ith the local as,->ociations of his patrons’ families, 
ami testified to tlie unity of sentiment and tradition 
in the Greek race which Salaniis and Plataea had 
made a living reality. He wuis so little a partic- 
ularist that all (jreiice (;ould feel proud of his 
genius. So in [lait he continued to expound the 
familiar axioms of the national ethics with a wider 
outlook, a more elaborate imagery, and a more 
varied application. No one jicimans so well illus¬ 
trates the central Ibdienic piiiiciple of (xw<ppocrvvr}y 
tlie neiul of self-cimtiad, the reduction of all excess 
to the normal measure required by the interests of 
society (Gomperz, i. 301). 

K\en iIh* highest anihition, the desire for the fame which 
sunt: alone can give {Seiii. vn. 17), must bo controlled by the 
fear cf gemg too far. A mortal must shape his aims with a 
sense of his own weakness ; let him not seek to become Zeus 
{hth IV. 14). The pillars of Herakles are set as a limit to 
Iiuman emiinse {01. iii. 44). Strain not the eyes too far ; the 
brazen heaven cannot be climbed {Fyth. x. ii?). But there are 
those who, like Tantalus and Ixion, cannot bear the stress of 
great prosjverity (01. i. 66 ; Pyth. ii. 2S). Then Surfeit breeds 
Insolence, whose child is Ruin, The germs of this thought are 
to be found in Solon and Theognis, but Pindar and .Rschylus 
(Ag. 74'J) invested it with a fuller meaning. 

Perhaps the most striking note in Pindar's poetry 
proceeds from his aristocratic pride. He will have 
no commerce with the vulgar, and cares nothing 
for the jealousy of le.sser rivals. Birth is the 
supreme advantage, and natural powers are the 
gift of heaven, the want of which no training can 
replace (0/. ix. 100, t 6 5^ KpaTLarov Hirav). So he 
concludes from heroic examples : 

‘ A man who hath the birth-right of nobility prevaileth 
greatly ; hut he whose knowledge is a lesson learned is a man 
m darkness, whose thought is as a veering gale, and who never 
comeLh to port with unernnp course, but wuth ineffectual mind 
tasteth a thousand excellenc ies’ (Aon. ni. 40ff., tr. Bury). 
Great powers should be w'orthily exercised : 

‘ Happy and meet to be sung in verse is he who, prevailing by 
might of ann or excellence of speed, so directs his courage and 
his strengtli as to win the highest prizes ; and who lives to see 
his son in the bloom of youth crowned with Pythian wreaths as 
his due’ {Pyth. x. 22 Cf.). 

While Pindar sang the glories of the great games, 
iFschylus {q.v.) was making a more direct appeal 
to the national honour of Athens. Few poets have 
left with their readers so keen an impression as 
yEschylus of their deep interest in the highest 
problems of morality. In his fervour for righteous¬ 
ness he has often been comjiared to a Hebrew 
prophet. With the issue of the dramatic conflict 
IS involved the solution of an ethical or religions 
question w’hich permeates the atmosphere 01 the 
play. Thus in the Prometheus the sutt’erings of 
the chief character and those of lo are inseparably 
bound up with the justification of the ways of 
Zeus. It was a leading motive of yEschylus’ 
poetic activity to find a moral lesson which could 
be traced amidst the horrors and cruelties of the 
old legends, and especially to discover how the 
interference of the gods in human allairs could lie 
reconciled with the reemirements of justice. It is 
a mistake to regard Abschylus as a conserv^ative 
thinker, though he came to be so classed at a later 
date. Probably to his contemporaries ho appeared 
as a revolutionary. But, however this m.by he, he 
was undoubtedly a loftier moralist tiian any of the 
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earlier poets. We cannot conceive of him as justi¬ 
fying a faisehooii for the sake of obtaining a 
practical advantage : ‘ The mouth of Zeus knows 
not how to lie, and all his words he will fulfil ’ 
{Prom. 1064). It is especially instructive to observe 
how ^'scliylus contrives to read a new and higher 
meaning into the precepts of the old morality. 
That sufl’ering is learning was an old saw whicli 
in Hesiod {Op. 218) took the form of ‘ A child knows 
when he is hurt.’ Hut ^'Escliylus deduced from it 
the profound truth tliat suflering is an education 
which scliools men to wisdom by aw’akening the 
conscience. 

‘Stern is the grace and forced mercy kind 
By spirits ujxm their awful tiench assigned’ 

{Ag. 192 f., tr. Hearllani). ‘ Whom he loveth he chasteneth.’ 
Again, in the Kutmnn/es (020 ff.): ‘ There are times when terror 
is in place, and the inquisitor of hearts must hide in his seat. 
It is gooil to learn wistloin by duress' (Verrall’s tr.). 

He was especially concerned to find an answ'cr 
to the old problem respecting Divine justi(‘e, wdiy 
the sin.s of the fathers are visited upon the children. 
In eflbct .I'Eschylus denied the doctrine that ‘ tlie 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge ’ as completely as the prophet 
Ezekiel {18‘^). Agamemnon was not punishecl for 
the sin of Atreus. He yielded to the fatal Tempta¬ 
tion which lured him to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
as in the days of his triumph over Troy he forsook 
<r(jj(ppoavvr) and gave W’ay to ('/3pis (W. G. Head lam 
in Cambridge Pradections, 1906, p. 126). There 
is always an act of sin breaking out afresh in the 
new generation—in eonseauenco of the inborn taint 
in the blood. But how aid the first sin come to 
be committed ? Here Aeschylus definitely rejected 
the traditional view w'liieb attributed it to the 
jealousy of the gods aroused by great prosperity: 

‘ But single in the world I hold 
A doi'triiie difTcrcrit from the old : 

Not weal it is hut .sinful 1 »oed 
More sinners after him doth breed 
Formed in his image ' {Ag. 754 ff.). 

The name of A^lsehvlus was permanently con¬ 
nected witli the ‘good old days’of the Mapat?a)*'o- 
pdxai; and old-fas)iioned citizens at the end of the 
century still held him to be the greatest of poets 
(Aristoph. Nub. 1366), and attributed to his teach¬ 
ing the virtues of the generation wdiich grew up 
under the discipline descrilK’d in the famous sjieech 
of the Just Reason (ib. 961 ft'., 986). When Aeschy¬ 
lus and Euripides appear in the Ranee of Aristo¬ 
phanes as candidates for the favour of Dionysus, 
they agree to base their claims upon their respect¬ 
ive merits as teachers of morality (1099, 1055); 
and Dionysus in proceeding to his final decision 
proposes to examine them, in order to see which 
gives the best advice in his country’s need (1430). 

It is important to emphasize this old view of the 
poets as teachers, since we are now on the thresh¬ 
old of an age in wdiich a cla.s3 of professional 
educators arose styling themselves ‘ teachers of 
virtue.’ In the eyes of the ordinary man, the chief 
of these Sophists, who claimed to supplant the poets, 
was Socrates {Ran. 1491) ; and, as the result of his 
and their labours, the teaching of morality was 
henceforth to be considered as tlie proper function 
of philosophy, (On the subject of this section, 
see the treatise of Buchholz, Die sitiliche Welt¬ 
anschauung des Pindar os u. AtschyloSy Leipzig, 
1869.) 

Influence of relig-ion upon Greek morality. 

n the summary dcscrifition which has been 
given of the growth of (Jreek morality, hardly 
any account has been taken of religious influences ; 
and, before we proceed further, these must be 
briefly examined. At the present day morality 
is popularly regarded as an established code of 
precepts and obligations which has been framed 
to regulate human action and rests ultimately upon 
the authority of a religious sanction. But, inas- 


mucdi as their religion, so far at least as it related 
to the cult of the Olympian deities, did not coni- 
prise any such code, the Greeks, in the earlier 
period of their national development, scarcely 
recognized any connexion between morality and 
religion. It is true that there existed a vague and 
misty belief that wrong-doers w'ere visited witli 
retribution after death ; but it was not a doctrine 
w'hich swayed the conscience of the ordinary man. 
Such exceptional punishment was reserved for 
exceptional transgressors like Tantalus and Ixion, 
whose oflences culminated in the arrogance of 
their attempts to share the blessinp of the im¬ 
mortals. Each god had his appointed sjJiere {poipo. 
[Eur. Bncch. 302; Hcadlarn on ^Esch. Ag. 1007J) 
within which he exercised control ; and, though 
Zeus was supreme over all, even he w’as subject to 
the adamantine decrees of destiny (A^^sch. Prom. 
553 f.). The gods were jealous to avenge any in¬ 
fringement of their privileges. But the sinner 
was punished not as a moral oflender, but as a 
trespasser—and often as an ignorant trespa.s.ser— 
against a vindictive power. Apart from special 
circumstances, the general attitude towards the 
conception of a future life, as may be gathereii 
from the well-known utterance of Achilles, was 
one of contemptuous indifl’erence ; ‘ Sooner would 
I he a serf ou some poor man's farm . . . than 
lord over all the spirits of the dead ’ {Od. xi, 489 11’.). 
So little concerned was the Greek to extend his 
vision to the farther side of the grave. 

No less unsubstantial was the belief that w'icked- 
ne.ss is punished in this life. Such a conception 
is so notoriously contradicted by the facts of daily 
experience, tliat the believer in Divine justice is 
ohIige<I, as w’e have already seen, to suppose that 
punishment is sometimes reserved for anothei 
generation, and the scofl'er is convinced that the 
gods do not regard the afl’airs of man. The fact 
is that the investment of the gods witli moral 
attributes wa.s an attempt to reconcile tradition 
with the needs of an aw^axening conscience. The 
primitive gotls w'ere not moral agents; they w’ere 
vindictive and inscrutable potencies, to he con¬ 
ciliated and appeased, if need arose, hut hardly 
to he securelv venerated as the unswerving cliam- 
pions of rignteousness. The natural result was 
not to stimulate a desire of improvement or a 
pa.ssion for righteousness, hut to nuell the juompt- 
ings of Hope as a treacherous seuucLress into for¬ 
bidden regions. This consideration will serve to 
explain the presence of Hope as one of the evils 
in Pandora’s box (Hes. Op. 96), and the dispar¬ 
aging language applied to Hope in very many 
passages of (Heek literature. 

Thus Theognis (0.17) puts Hope on a level with Danjjer, and 
calls them both ‘cruel deiuons.' Euripides condemned the 
untrustworthiness of Hope {Svp])l. 479), which cNalts the 
passions of rivalry and brinj^ one State into conflict with 
another. And Pindar (Nem. xi. 45) spoke of the limbs of men 
as fettered by importunate Hope, while the streams of fore¬ 
sight are far distant. (Manv other illustrations are given by 
L. Schmidt, ii. 70ff. ; see also IJeadlara, Cambridge Prceleo- 
tioiis, p. 115 f.) 

The power of hope depends upon the uncertainty 
of the future. It expresses the eflbrts of man to 
escape from his destiny, and points at once to his 
rashness and to his weakness. It is an invitation 
to man to step beyond his proper limits, to dis¬ 
regard the rule of temperance, even to seek to he 
a god. But true wisdom will recognize human im¬ 
potence, and will counsel resignation to a lot which 
IS inevitable. Hence, to acquiesce in de 8 tiny(flrW/> 7 ei»' 
poipav)y as a mortal to aim no higher {Bvrfrd. <f>pov€iv), 
and to hear misfortune with a stout heart {kuk^l ej 
4>ipeiv)y are inculcated a^ain and again. The joy¬ 
ful aspect of Greek religion was embodied in its 
cults. But the recurring cycle of the city festivals 
and the greater splendour of the pan-Hellenic 
gatherings hardly touch the sphere of morality- 
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In relation to tlie individual, reli^^ious contempla¬ 
tion was pervaded by a spirit of melanch<)ly which 
may be traced witliout dilliculty from Homer to 
the latest writers of the Antliology (see S. H. 
Butcher, Some Aspect ft of the Greek Genius^y 
London, 1893, pp. 142-17G). 

If this was the general elTect of religion upon 
the best minds, it is not surprising to lind a plenti¬ 
ful crop of evils issuing from tlie superstitions of 
the vulgar. Here the old savage beliefs in magic 
and demons still nourished vigorously, and the 
superstitious were the victims not only of their 
own f(^ars, but of all kinds of mercenary impostors. 
The portrait of the su{)erstitious man, as delineated 
by Theophrastus p. 162, ed. Jebb, 1870), 

will furnish copious illustration. But in (ireece, 
as elsewliere, superstition only ministered to fear ; 
and, when Greek civilization awakened to a con¬ 
sciousness of its inner development, when the 
animistic conceptions of their forefathers ceased 
to satisfy the men of the historic era, and when 
the creative play of the imagination had hardened 
the outlines and determined the personalities of 
the anthropomorphic gods, the religious instinct— 
craving for something which would rescue man 
from tlie terrors of su[)ernatural malignity, and 
assist him in his unc(‘asing struggle towards the 
light—eagerly welcomed the professions of a [uirer 
creed which seemed to promise relief. Such, at 
least in certain of their aspects, were the tenets 
of Orpheus. Orphism aimed at a purity of thought 
and act higher than the common standard, and, 
in order to stimulate the enthusiasm of its a<lhrr- 
ents, required of them a general asceticism of life, 
and in particular the wearing of white garments, 
the observance of certain tabus, and abstention 
from a flesh diet. Curiously enough, this vege¬ 
tarianism was combined with an initiatory cere¬ 
mony in honour of Dionysus Zagreus—intended 
to ellect an identitication with the Divine nature 
—at which raw flesh was consumed by the novice 
(Eur. fr. 472, 911’.). The leading notion of the 
Orphic creed, which cannot now be separated from 
that of the Pythagoreans, was to cleanse the soul 
from the original sin contracted by its earthly 
imprisonment in the l>ody. With their conscious¬ 
ness of sin and their systematic attempt to restore 
the soul to its former purity by the mortilication 
of the body, the Orjihics united a belief in 
meteinjtsychosis and in the purgatorial otlice of 
the under world. (The best account of Orphism 
is in Gomjicrz, i. 12311.) 

In a similar way the claims of morality were 
recognized in the Mysteries (y.t^) of Eleusis. 
Although we are imperfectly informed as to the 
details of these ceremonies, there is ample evi¬ 
dence to attest their influence on the religious 
emotions, and especially the promise olfered to 
their votaries of nap})iness in the world to come 
(Soph. fr. 763; Find. fr. 137). Yet, when every 
allow^ance has been made for the influence exerted 
by mysticism upon Greek society, its dilliision was 
too partial to leaven the character of the com¬ 
munity. In the Hippolytus of Euripides, Theseus 
appears to adopt the standpoint of the ordinary 
citizen when he inveighs against the Orpines as self- 
satisfied and pretentious hypocrites who veiled a 
vicious disposition beneath a sour exterior (952 If.). 
The Eleusinia, doubtless, were much less the rally¬ 
ing point of a sect; initiation seems to have been 
the normal proceeding of an Athenian gentleman ; 
and the privilege was so highly prized that Aischy- 
lus and Alcibiades had to meet a storm of pojmlar 
indignation when accused of divulging its secrets. 
Nevertheless, an occasional festival, however vener¬ 
able and soul-stirring, was necessarily lacking in 
sustained influence : the celebrants might, indeed, 
be moved by a transient enthusiasm, but were 


scarcely conscious of a new direction given to the 
current of their lives. 

6. Beginnings of ethical inquiry.—The appear¬ 
ance of ethics as a subject of Kcientili(‘ impiiry 
was directly due to the Sophistic movement^ 
and especially to the commanding personality of 
Socrates [q.v.). Before Socrates, to adopt ilegel’s 
distinction, the morality of the Greeks rested 
ratlier upon custom than upon principle. Even 
the moral teaching of Heraclitus (g.u.) and Demo¬ 
critus (</.?;.), .so far as our records go, consisted of 
ex cathedra i»ronouncements, excelling perhaps in 
subtlety and penetration, but hardly ditiering in 
tlie form of their presentment from the dogmatic 
utterances of the Seven Sages. 

There are several noteworthy sayings among; the fraf^rnenta 
of Heraclitus, such as ‘t’harat^ter is a K’od to every man’ (fr. 
119), or ‘ Insolence must lie (luenchcd sooner than a conflajrra- 
tion' (fr. 4.''.) Whefi he utliriiis that opinion is ‘ the fulling? sick¬ 
ness,’ aT>d that the [lovver of si^ht is deceitful (fr. 4(5), we may 
trace the workinf^ of his < eiitral doctrine concerning the sup¬ 
remacy of 1 .OLTOS 

Mmdi greater in bulk is the amount of senten¬ 
tious moraii/ing i-onnocted with the name of Demo- 
critu-^ Wii may .sidcct (he following as favourable 
sp^'cimens ; 

‘ lh‘u<‘e of soul (fvOv^irj) from moderation (/xeTptorrjTi) 

in ple.'i.sure and harmony of ii!e’ (fr. UU), and ‘The iTown of 
nyhleousness is a mind conlident and unanmzed ; hut the end 
of unru.hteousneKs is the f'*ar of impendm^^ calamity ’ (fr. 
d'he key to the.se and similar utterances may be 
found in the results of jibysical speculation, but 
they do not profess to rest upon an assured basis 
of ethical science, and derive such additional 
weight as may accrue to their intrinsic importance 
liom the jiersonai authority of the teacher who 
was responsible for them, 

‘ The fact is that a moral system could not satisfactorily be 
constructed until attention had been stron^dydirected to the 
va^meness and inconsistency of the common moral opinions 
of mankind ; until thi.s was done, the moral counsels of the 
philosopher, however supreme his contempt for the common 
herd, ifievitahly shared the^se defects’ (11. Sidf^wick in EBr^, 
viii. f)7G-d. 

Towards the middle of the 5th cent. H.C. the onto¬ 
logical inquiries of the early thinkers had issued 
in such conflict of o})inion that further progress 
on the lines hitherto followed became impossible, 
d'he failure of rejieated attempts to read the secret 
of the universe led to a fever of scepticism which 
left no shred of tradition untouched. Nor was it 
suiqirising that the intellectual upheaval should 
spread to the region of morality, and undermine 
the established rules proscribed by authority. 
4'he struggle between the opposing forces was con¬ 
centrated in a iliscussion on tne mutual limitations 
of Nature and Convention, where the anihiguity of 
the term ‘Nature’ helped to confuse the issue. 
The advocates of free thought rebelled against 
settled customs as artilieial restraints imposed 
upon natural fiee<lum. 

‘Convention,’ 8a>s llipjiias in Plat. Prot. 3371), ‘is the tyrant 
of mankind, and often compels us to do many things which are 
a^^ainst nature.’ Archclaus, the pupil of Anaxa^^oras, declared 
that all moral distinctions were due to convention and not to 
nature (Dioff. Laert. ii. !(>). Euripides, who was pre-eminently 
the poet of the new movement, is perhaps the best w’itnesg of 
the extent to which the revolt against customary bonds had 
spread itself in cultivated cin les. ‘ The rebuke of bastardy is 
but a name, for nature levels all’ (fr. 168). We have travelled 
far from Pindar in fr. 336 : ‘ 1 have but small praise for noble 
birth: the good man is nature’s nobleman, but the unrighteous, 
though his father be higher than Zeus, is naught but a churl.’ 
'There is one thing that, disgraces a slave—to be so called : In 
all else no honest slave is inferior to the free’ (/on, 854). 
Sentiments like these appeal to the universal 
sympathy which is always ready to take the part 
of tne weak. But Nature could be invoked to 
serve another turn. Callicles in the Gorgias argued 
that Nature is on the side of the strong, that Might 
is Right, that the strong man will break through 
the fetters of Convention, and make himself 
supreme over the weak (482 Efl*.). Laws which 
proclaim the equality of rights are framed in the 
interest of the weak, to protect them against the 
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encroachments of the stron^^. In a similar spirit 
Thrasymachiis in the Republic (338 11.) says (hat 

Justice is tlie advanta^^e of the stron<^er, and that 
only the fool willingly obeys the law, since (lit) 
wise man knows that he may disre^^^ard it if he 
can. The nromineiice of this type of aijj^ument in 
Pinto’s dialogues, and the pri'jiidico attaching to 
Protagoras’ profession of his ability to make (he 
weaker cause appmir the stronger (Arist. Rhet. ii. 
24. 1402^, 23), liave earned for the Sophists as a 
class an evil re})utation wliich they did not deserve 
(see (ilrote’s Hist, of Greece, 1809, eh. Ivvii. ; and 
H. Sidgwick in JPh iv. [1872] 288). Put, ajiart 
from this, tliey naturally attracted the unpopu¬ 
larity which is the usual portion of innovators. 
'I’lie etlcct of Sophistic teaching upon tlie average 
mind may be gauged by a (quotation from tlie 
anonyimiiis woi k known as AiaXHcn (ii. 18 [Diels, 
Vorsokr.'^ p. 039, 24 J) ; 

‘ I think that if one weie to hid all men collect in a heap the 
8e\cral customs which they ('onsider base, and then to with¬ 
draw from It those whu'h they hold to be K^CK)d, nothinu would 
be left, hut all would be compictoly distributed.’ 

7 . Socrates. — It was in sucli a crisis that Socrates 
came forwanl as the founder of (Irt'ck ethics. 
Starting from the propo.>ition that the errors of 
men were due to a failure to comprehend the extent 
of their ignorance, and that his own claim to in- 
.struct others was founded not on any gretitiT know¬ 
ledge, but only on the absence in hliu'^elf of any 
j)retensions to know anything at all (I'lat. Apol. 
23 A), he represented liiniself as eager to examine, 
in company with his bdloAV-learners, the possibility 
of arriving at knowh'dge which should have a 
practical result in conduct. Holding that, for the 
time at any rate, the opportunity of making furt luu' 
progreas in jihysical science was excludeil by the 
tailuro of previous investigators to agrc'c upon a 
coiiimon basis of research, he uiged that men sliould 
clear their minds by discovering the content of such 
common terms as Piety, Justice, 'i'em[>erance, and 
Courage. Py a searching examination (^Xe7xo5) of 
those who were willing to submit themselves to 
his question.s, he convinced them of holding loose 
and imperfect notions ; and afterwards, by the com¬ 
parison of homely and familiar examples, he sought 
to obtain their assent to more rational definitions 
(cf. Arist. Metaph. xiii. 4. 1078'", 28). The leading 
proposition u])on which he sought to ba.se the whole 
of his moral teacliing was the identity of Virtue 
with Knowledge. lie interpreted ‘ knowledge ’ as 
‘practical wisdom’ {(ppocT^ais), holding no other 
knowledge to be attainable, and considered that 
right action necessarily re.sults from a properly 
furnished understanding. No one desires evil, he 
was wont to argue ; and vicious conduct, though it 
may .seem to be founded on deliberate choice, may 
invariably be traced to ignorance. Virtue is thu.s 
a unity, and its separate brandies are distinguishe<l 
as tlie varying sphere.s of action in which know¬ 
ledge is apjtlied. At the same time it follows that 
virtue can be imparted b}* teaching. If we inquire, 
further, to what object our knowledge is to be re¬ 
lated, the answer is—to the (lood ; and this in its 
turn is (ixpimnded as the Useful or Expedient. 
Thus the virtuous man is required to possess a 
complete knowledge of the condition.s 01 his own 
well-being or advantage. However unsatisfying the 
ositive result of Socrates’ teaching may ajipear, 
is influence upon his successors was so great as to 
direct the course taken liy Greek thought through¬ 
out the whole of its subs('quent <levelopment. 

8 . Knowledge and virtue.—Critics, both ancient 
and modern, have not failed to remark upon the 
extraordinary omission to include any account of 
the will in tlie Socratic analysi.s of moral action ; 
and it has been suggested tliat Socrate.s himself 
exercised so comiilete a control over his own im¬ 
pulses that he was led to ignore the important 


results which (lowed from the failure of will-power 
in others. 'There may be .some mea.sure of truth 
in this, but it i.s far more impoitant to observe that 
the Greeks never at any (inui succeeded in drawing 
a clear line betweem the intelh'ctual and the moral 
qualitie.s, and that with them morality was always 
rather a concern of the head than of tlie heart. 

/Kschyhi.s (k‘^<Tibe<l insensate/o//;/ oa oauKiiiK’ ttie ein of Laius 
{Thi'h. 74‘^): lleriiu 8 warned the Oceamdes not to be led hy fully 
into disolirdience to the will of /.c‘U8 (/bom. lll.’i); and llelrn 
way tlie imva/it* rause of the bloodstu'd at Troy (d< 7 . ]4.''*(i). So 
in Soph. Ant. Antit^one, the last hojie of tlie royal stock, 
has been dcslrojed b} jolly of speech nud/reiuy of the mind. 

These examples, taken almost at random, might 
be multiplied indelinitely; but the tendency i.s 
.summarized in a fragment of (Sophocles (839), 

‘ h\dly i.s most nearly akin to dejiravity.’ Lt ha.s 
left its mark on the vocabulary not merely in the 
moral connotation of such words as djuaOb}?, 
and diraLdevros, but in the more general use of 
iTunppuyi’, KaKLos (ppoveu', and the rest. It mu.st also 
be imuembercd that d/ier?) itself wa.s not entirely a 
moral (quality like our ‘ virtue',’ but included the 
other gifts and capacities which sustain and enrich 
life (see also Gomperz, ii, 66 tl.). 

'riie subsequent history of moral philosophy in 
(Jreece was .so far determined by the inlluence of 
Socrates that the various schools founded by hi.s 
immediate pupils all professed to continue the 
teaching of the same doctrine, and those who came 
afterwards followed in thecuirent. Until Christi¬ 
anity set up a new ideal, Socrates continued to be 
the pattern of moral perfection to the })agan w'orhl 
(M. Anton, i. lb). 

9 . The Cynics. -'I'lie founder of this school w as 
Antisthenes, who is said to have attached himself 
to Sociates, after a life of hardship, at a later ago 
than was usual (Plat. Soph. 251 H). In the school 
w'liich he e.stablislu'd after the death of his master, 
he emphasized theSocratic iirincijilc of the supreme 
im])ortance of knowledge, liy a searching criticism 
of the ideals of the average citizen. 'I'hus he de¬ 
nounced the false notions which are implicit in the 
popular estimation of riches, honour, and pow’er. 
Antisthenes even wamt so far as to depreidate the 
patriotic ideals of his fellow-citizens, by declaring 
that the national victories in the Persian wars were 
of no great ac'count, as shown by the instability of 
the results obtained. Hut his severest condemna¬ 
tion was reseived for pleasure. ‘ iMay I be mad 
sooner than glad ’ (Aul. Gell. ix. 5. 3). ‘ If I could 

lay hands on Aphrodite, I w'ould shoot her’ (Clern. 
Alex. Strom, ii. 20, j). 485 P). 'I'he popular judg¬ 
ment i.s an illusion (rO 0 oj), and the wise man must 
cultivate complete freedom from such illu.sions 
{arvcpla). In order to reach this security he must 
lix his regard entirely upon the requirements of 
Nature, and distrust everything which is sanctioned 
only by convention. For this purpose he must be 
self-suHicient [avrapK^^], and must train himself to 
acquire the ‘ Socratic strengt h,’ the complete self- 
control w'hich springs from the wisdom of a master 
mind. The Cynic chose Heracles as his patron 
saint (Zeller, p. 306, n. 4), glorifying his labours as 
victories won against cruelty and lust; and loved 
to contrast him with Prometheus, who had l>e- 
guiled mankind with the delusive promise of an 
injurious civilization (Gomperz, ii. 145, 151). It 
.soon became evident that the requireimmts of a life 
‘according to Nature’ w’cre inconsistent with the 
habits of ordinary society. The Cynic deliber¬ 
ately adopted the life of a beggar. He wore his 
beard long and unkempt, dre.ssed himself in a 
rough coar.se cloak, and carried a wallet and a 
staff. 

The leader in this movement of practical asceti¬ 
cism was i)iog<‘nes of Sinope, who ultimately settled 
at Corinth, and to wdiose name a number of witty 
sayings were attached by later writers. Cynicism 
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han been termed (he pliilosophy of tlie Greek ])ro- 
letariat, and, by mixiii^j^ witli the masses and si liv¬ 
ing to instil their minds with saving knowledgii, 
t he Cynics remind ns of the wandering friars of the 
Middle Ages. The |)owerof the movement is sliown 
by the fact that it lasted until at least A.D. 400. 
JJiogemiS scornfully adoj)ted as a title of honour 
the nickname ‘ Dog’ {kuujv, whence ‘ Cynic’), which 
bad been a]){)lied to him in contempt. His life was 
directed esnecially to j)rovethat the ordinary st and¬ 
ards of vajue are based u])on illusion. What the 
many esteem as goods are impe<liments to the attain¬ 
ment of haj)piness. (Jnly when a man has learnt 
that sickness, death, and dishonour cannot imoair 
bis j)eace of mind is he able to grasp the absolute 
inditterence (ddiarpopLa) of external goods. Ibit tlie 
Cynics were not (jontent to be philosojihical anar¬ 
chists. 'riudr writings advocated a new Utopia 
founded upon the abolition of all privileges, political 
and social, and of all distinctions between one nation 
and another, even of tliat wliich to the (jlreek was 
fundamental—the distinction between Greeks and 
barbarians. Diogenes proclainual bimself a ‘ citizen 
of the world.’ The extremes to whiidi they were 
prejiared to go in combatingthe pr(*judices of society 
—as when (Injy defended iiice.st or cannibalism as 
natural —are responsible for the degradation of the 
word ‘ (^yni(! ’ in mod(*rn usage. Hut the social com¬ 
munism which led Diogenes to advocate a com¬ 
munity of wives and (dnldren was no more repre- 
Inuisible in him than in I’lato ; and the s[)irii of 
the paradox(!H by which he startled his heareis was 
no doubt often misunderstood and misrepre.scritcd. 
(An excellent estimate of the strength and weakness 
of Cynicism is given by (jomperz, ii. 16611’. ; st c 
also art. Cynics.) 

10. The Megarians (q.v.), a school founde<I by 
Euclides, are (diielly important to the student of 
diilosophy a.s the earliest of the Sceptics, who 
rorn tliis time forward, under ^arious leaders, 

attacked the conclusions of the dogmatic scliools ; 
but as to their views in the department of Ethics 
we have hardly any information. All that can be 
said is that Euclides, starting from the Socratic 
position that the good is the highest object of 
Knowledge, proceeded to identify it with the 
Identic Heing, and to declare that Good is a Unity, 
whereof God, Mind, and Prudence are butdiHerent 
names. Further, since (iood comprehends all ex¬ 
istence, Evil, the opposite of good, is non-existent 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 1 U 6 ). In liis attem})t to unite 
Eleaticisrn with Socraticism, Euclides reminds us 
of Plato, who sought to blend with his master’s 
teaching elements derived from Heraclitus and 
Pythagoras. 

11. The Cyrenaics.— Aristippus of Cyrene w'as 
the earliest apostle of hedonism. From the 
Socratic identilication of the good with the useful, 
and bis limitation of knowledge to the discovery 
of the proper end of action, Aristippus deduceil 
that every virtuous action aims at pleasure. The 
analogy of the irrational impulses of children and 
animals, who continually strive after pleasure or 
seek to avoid pain, {minted to this {)rocess as a 
fundamental condition in the ojieration of Nature. 
Further, ho held that all knowledge is relative to 
the subject, since we have no knowledge of things 
in themselves, but only so far as they allect oui 
feelings. Consciquently, we can only aim at pro¬ 
ducing what is gratifying to ourselves. He dehned 
pleasure as a gentle movement, distinguishing it 
from {Hiin on the one hand, and absence of {laiii on 
the other. The {)leasure to be pursued is not to 
be found in the sum of a series of pleasurable 
activities, although haiipiness might be so called, 
but rather in the particular {)leasure of the present 
moment {/j-ovdxpoyoi i]5ovTf) [Athen. 644 A]), ih© 
past and the future are alike inditl’erent; only tlie 


present is ours to enioy. Since every pleasure, 
qua pleasure, is good, there is no dillereiwe betwecm 
them ; and there is no such thing as a disgraceful 
pleasure. Nevertheless, a {deasure may be ac¬ 
companied by such {)ainful (;onse({uences that it 
must be rej(;cted (Diog. Laeit. ii. S7, 88). 'L'heie- 
fore, on the balance of convenience, a wis(* man 
will abstain from pleasures M'hi(‘h are forbidden 
by la\v or re{)robated by custom. Wisdom, in fact, 
is required as a means to an end- the selection of 
the greatest good ; for, though external circum¬ 
stances |.ress too hardly to permit the enjoyment 
of unbroken happiness, the wise man’s life will in 
the main be {lassed in j>leasure, that of the fool in 
jiain (Diog. Laert. ii. 91). 

The anecdotes uhich are related concerning the life of 
Anstij>]iiiH, his alternate Mihservn-nee and indifTerence to 
l)ion\hills the t}rant, has (Mijoynient of and contempt for 
wealth, and the nnportam <■ uliich he ascribed to intellectual 
fret-doin and self-t outrol (Zt lh r, .ihti IT.), illustrate the ideal of 
cautious cheerfulness and nmdeiation to which he aspired. ‘I 
endeavour,’ s?a\' Horace, s] ' .iking in the person of ArisLippn.s, 
‘to make ilcngs submit to m\ control, not to submit myself 
to them’(7vn.sf i 1. l.s) And again ; ‘No form of life, no con- 
ditn.n or Hitua'nni, came am.^s to Aristippus, who, for all his 
lofty aims, was )et eipial to evciv present iwttd' (kpist. i. 17. 
Zd , cf. L>iog Laert n Tin well-known saying, ‘I possess 

hut am not j osse.sse*! ’ (!>iog. Laert. li. 75), referred primarily to 
his connexion w.lh Lais , hut it has a wider sigmflcaiK'e in rc- 
latxm to the general attitude oi ArisLijipus towards the emotions. 

It woith while to mention that one of the 
<l*‘v»duj)mcnts of (’yrciiaic ethics took the direction 
ol I'cs.siniism. 'I’he impossibility for tlie great 
majority of mankind of attaining {tleasuie, and 
tlic con.sequent worthlessness of life, were most 
stiongly asserted by Hegesias, who earned his 
litle ‘advocate of death’ hy his treatise on suicide 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 86 ). He argued that the best 
thing to w'hieh w’e can attain is freedom from jiain, 
and that thi.s is most fully realized hy death {ib. 
94 ; cf. also art. CvliKNAJCS). 

12 . Plato.—Of all the {iiquls of Socrates, Plato 
(q.v.) was the most fully endow’cd with his master’s 
spirit, and must be accounted the true heir of the 
succession to his doctrine. By way of contrast 
w’ith Plato, the |)hiloso{)hers previously discussed 
have been called the imperfect Socratics. The in¬ 
fluence of Flato u{)on Hul)se({ueiit generations has 
been extraonlinary (Cic. Tusc. i. 79; ad Ait. iv. 
16. 3 ), blit has been duo at least as much to the 
<;barm of his surjiassing literary genius as to the 
character of his philoso{)hieal s{)eculations. Plato’s 
philoso{)hical views were presented in a series of 
dialogues, in which the professed ohiect of investi¬ 
gation often a]){)ears not to have been attained, 
ami other questions of equal im{>ortance are in¬ 
troduced incidentally, only to be dismissed uii- 
.solved. Tlie coherence and develo{)mcnt of his 
system liave in conse({nence given rise to protracted 
discussion. Fortunately, however, these dilliuiilties 
are less urgent in the sjihere of etliics than in that 
of ontology. Plato started from the Socratic 
>osition tlial virtue must be acquired througli 
viiowledge ; hut, in his investigation of the con¬ 
ditions upon wliich the aciiuisition of know’ledge 
depends, lie passed far beyond the Socratic limits. 
He derived from {irevious philoso{)hers the con¬ 
viction that sense-jierception of the plienomenal 
world is thoroughly untrustworthy as a basis for 
tlie H{){>rehensioii of actual existence. Socrates, 
leaving all such ditliculties on one side, had con¬ 
tented himself with allirming that w hatever know- 
ledwe have must he of the general conception 
underlying individual instances, which we en¬ 
deavour to e\{)ress by definition ; hut Plato made 
the general conception a Reality, something 
existing in and for itself, at once com{)rchending 
and transcending the particulars as they ai)i)ear to 
our senses. Further, he was able to identify 
existence with good, on the ground that each 
thing exists only so far as it performs its par- 
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ticular good. True knowledge can proceed only 
from contact with the 8upreme entities (iS^ai 
or etdij), through participation in which the world 
of anpearances comes into being or seems to be. 
To bridge the gap between apparent and real 
existence is the lifelong task of the philo.soplier; 
and only in so far as ho is successful can ho attain 
to knowledge, and consequently to virtue. Hence 
Plato arrived at the important distinction—cor¬ 
responding to that wliich exists between riglit 
opinion and knowledge—between ordinary ‘civil 
and political’ virtue and the true virtue of the 
philosopher [Plurdo, Sli B ; Meno, 100 A). The 
former may be acquired by the successful states¬ 
man through habituation or by some Divine dis¬ 
pensation ^ioipq .); but the latter can be reached 
only by the arduous j»ath of inquiry into the true 
nature of absolute virtue. The ellect of tliis re- 
iection of the sensible world as the held for 
knowledge was to drive the philosopher to the 
contemplation of the immaterial ideas, lie must 
turn aside from the phenomenal and seek refuge 
in the Divine ; his whole life must be a preparation 
for death, a piiriheation of his soul from the 
debasing influences of its association with the body 
{Phifdo, 64 tf.). This element of mysticism seems 
to have been derived from Pythagorean sources, 
just as the sceptical attitude towards phenomena 
was suggested by the conclusions of ileraclitus, 
Parmenides, and Protagoras. 

An important part of Plato’s ethics can be 
understood only in connexion with his psychology. 

As the soul existed before, and will continue to 
exist after, its j)eiiod of incarceration in the body, 
it must contain within it an element akin to the 
eternal essence of the ideas, at the head of which 
is placed the idea of the Dood (AV/>. 511 B, with 
Adam’s discussion, ii. 170). On the other hand, it 
IS clearly accessible to earthly intlucnces, and its 
deterioration must be attributed to the growtii of 
those tendencies which depress its higher aspira¬ 
tions and .strengthen its rnateiial bonds {Pe/>. 611). 
Prom these conditions Plato deduced his doct ririe 
of the tripartite soul. The part which is akin to 
real_ existence is known as the ruling part, and 
as informed with reason [rjyeiu.ovLKOu, XoyiaTLKdu) ; 
opposite to it are the two parts which are the seats 
of the emotions, the one of the nobler promjitings 
of anger (dcgoe«5^s), and the other of the lower 
cravings of sensual desire {iTnOvfxrjTiKdi'). How 
Plato was able to reconcile this triple division 
with the essential unity of the soul is a question 
which need not be discussed here. The exposition 
of the character of virtue rests upon his psychology. 
Hach part of the soul has its own appro{)riate 
excellence, or virtue, and, according to their 
various dispositions, men tend to excel in this or 
that direction. In this wav I'lato arrived at Ids 
doctrine of the four cardinal virtues. As Wisdom 
corresponds to the rational (XoyiariKSy) jiart, so 
does Courage to the spirited (ffujuoeiS^t), and 
Temperance to the appetitive {^7ri0c/injTi/(6y). But 
the exercise of the moderating power of reason 
over the other two parts, compelling them to sul)- 
ordinate themselves to its guidance, is assigned 
to the fourth virtue, Justice (diKaiocruyTj). Itshouhi 
be observed that Plato is here using Justice in the 
wider sense, which common opinion warranted 
(Adam on Jiep. .'131 E), of general righteousness in 
relation to others. It com[)riHed the whole duty 
of man to his neighbour, and was not immediately 
limited by the re(iuirements of particular values. 

But Plato would hardly have given to it such a 
prominent place in the analysis of the individual 
soul, if he had not been thinking at the same 
time of the welfare of the body politic. For the 
correspondence between the parts of the soul was 
conceived as analogous to the mutual relations of 


the three classes in the ideal community; and 
civic justice was the fullilment by each separate 
class of its duty to observe the limits prescribed 
to its activities. 

The Highest Hood must be found in the complete 
development of tlic soul in its proper fiiriction of 
conimiinion with the ideal world. Thus alone can 
a soul be esteemed hap])y either in this phase of 
existence or after death. It is obvious that Plato 
liad moved far from the simple utilitarianism of 
Socrates. But it is extremely difficult to define 
Plato’s attitude towards i’leasure, which is vari¬ 
ously expressed in ditlerent dialogues. Whereas 
in tlie Protarforas (3.>l A) he seems to identify 
IJeasure anti Good, in the Gorguts {497 A) and the 
Kepublic (509 A) he declares tliat the two are 
entirely distinct. Finally, in tlie Phi/ehus, al¬ 
though he denies that I’leasure is the Chief Good, 
and as.serts that in the scale of goods Intelligence 
and Beason stand far above Pleasure, nevertiieiess 
it is admitted that a life without pleasure (or pain) 
is not to be chosen (‘21 1), 63 K), aiul the pure and 
harmless pleasures of the senses are alluw^ed to 
possess a certain degiee of value (66 C). 

13 . Aristotle.—Tlie moral philosophy of Aristotle 
(O-v.) should he regarded as the coin})lement of 
Platonic speculation. Their dill'erences are less 
important than the particulars in which they 
agree, althougli the former are made the more 
prominent by the fundamental contrast of their 
method and style. Ari.stutlo formulates and de- 
line.s conclusions which are implicit in Plato’s 
writings, and, by correcting the relative values to 
he assignetl to certain views which occujjy a ])art 
of the common lield of investigation, he aj>pears 
to he mure in o}qK)Hiti()n than lie really is. 'i’lius, 
in his treatimmt of the Soeratic ground-wuik, 
Aristotle delinitely draw's tlie distinction Ix'tween 
speculative and juactical wisdom {ao<pla and (pp6y- 
T/cris) towards which Plato was working in con¬ 
trasting (ivil with philosophic virtue. But, 
whereas Plato employed all the energy at his 
command in urging the paramount chiinis of 
pliilosophy, Aristotle admitted the supremacy of 
the theoretic life {Efh. Nir. x. 7) as an end in 
itself, and as an approximation to the Divine 
through the activity of reason, but. concluded 
that the proper exercise of man is to bo found 
in the moral virtues wiiich belong to a jiractical 
life. 

Tlie Highest Good, or ultimate aim, of all action 
is to he found, as every one agrees, in liajifiiness 
{(vdaifxovla), or—to adopt a more accurate tspiiva- 
lent—in well-being. Neither nlea.mire nor external 
goods can he identilied wdth Hapi)ines 8 , w hich can 
he attained only by rational activity. This activ- 
ity properly performed is Virtue {Eih. j\ic. i. 6 ). 
Happiness, however, is not to he j)re<]icate(l of 
single acts, hut is commensurate wutli life taken 
as a whole, and renuires a certain 8Uj>p]y of ex¬ 
ternal advantages. JS^o one could call Priam happy. 
Friendsliip, health, noble birth, and beauty are all 
elements which cannot he disregarded in making 
an estimate of complete ha))j)ines 8 . In tlie same 
way Aristotle deals with the claims of Pleasure. 
While fully conscious that it cannot be weighed 
in the scale against virtue, and that, if it becomes 
necessary to make a choice between sull'ering and 
the abandonment of virtue, every hardsliip must 
he borne on behalf of the latter, ho refuses to re¬ 
gard plea.sure as something indifferent or negligible. 

On the contrary, he maintains that it is the neces¬ 
sary concomitant of every activity {ib. x. 4 ), and 
tliat the purest and best jileasures are those which 
spring from the exercise of moral and intellectual 
virtues. Ihe pursuit of pleasure is natural and 
not to be condemned {ib, x. 2 , vii. 13). Neverthe- 
hiss, pleasure and external goods are valuable only 
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in relation to virtuous activities [ih. i. 8), whether 
intellectual {diavoTjTiKaL) or moral {ijOiKaL). 

Moral virtue is a permanent condition (^^ 4 ?) of 
the soul {lb. ii. 4), as distinguished from an emotion 
{rrdBos) or a faculty (Sui'a/xis). Virtue is not innate 
but acquiicd ))y j)ractice, not involuntary hut de- 
})endcnt on a definite exercise of the will. Again, 
a virtinms action implies a virtuous agent; unless 
it proceeds from a right motive, and is such as 
a virtuous man would perform, no action can 
nroperly be described as virtuous {ib. ii. 3, v. 13). 
Virtue requires the presen(;o of certain natural 
qualities, i.e. we are born with a capacity for moral 
activity {ib. vi. 13). iiut these are not enough in 
themselves: otherwise chiblren or animals might 
j>ossess virtue. Virtue is imi)ossible without in¬ 
sight {(ppdt'Tjais); but knowledge and virtue are not 
identical, as Socrates thought. Socrates ignored 
the irrational part of the soul, and the etl'ect of 
emotion up(m conduct. Virtue implies the free 
exercise of the will in controlling or yielding to 
impulse, and is rooted in habit. The repeated 
performance of moral actions produces as its result 
a moral cliaracter. Ibit how is the will to be exer¬ 
cised ? Here Aristotle can only give the rule tliat 
the proper mean between the extremes of excess 
and defect must be preserved, and that it should 
be determined by reason according to the judgm<int 
of the man of practical intelligence (see the (lelini- 
tion of Virtue in J^th. Aic. ii. 6 ). 

After propounding the definition of Virtue in 
general, Aristotle proceeds to describe the ]»ar- 
ticular virtues in their character as means lying 
between two extremes, but wil hout unfolding any 
principle of classification. Most of the viitues are 
discussed briefly, but Justice — in the narrower 
sense as the virtue which aims at equality—is ex¬ 
amined at length in book v. Book vi. is devoted 
to the treatment of Insight the virtue of 

practical reason, w'hich is carefully distinguished 
rom iTTLaTinxy), yoOf, <jo(pLa, and the rest. This is 
not the place to enter into the details of the 
analysis, but it should be observed that Aristotle 
regards ethics less as an abstract science than as 
an opportunity for recording the results of his 
own observation in the sphere of contemporary 
morality. The general principles reached by this 
method of induction cannot be so exactly systema¬ 
tized a.s to fit the varying circumstances ot every¬ 
day life. Just as a lawyer will refuse to relino 
upon a broad generalization, by saying that each 
case must be judged on its owui facts, so the 
philosopher leaves the recii)rocal relations of in¬ 
sight and moral virtue to be decided by the 
experienced judgment of the practical moralist. 

14. The Hellenistic age. —There can be no 
question that the period which clo.sed with the 
death of Aristotle was one of marked decay in 
)ublic virtue. After the disastrous issue of the 
’eloponnesian w^ar, Athens was never again more 
than a shadow of her former self. She w’as still to 
j)roduce eminent citizens, but her political spirit 
was broken. The venality of her politicians, and 
the failure of her citizens to make an adequate 
response to the calls of military and other public 
services, w^ere continually on the increase. If we 
make allowance for the universal tendency to 
idealize the past, there was still sufficient reason 
for Isocrates to complain (vii. 48) of the increasing 
idleness and profligacy of the young men, of the 
want of respect towards their ciders, and of the 
tendency to esteem wit and cleverness more higldy 
than the more solid civic virtues. Sparta, again, 
had failed conspicuously to realize the op})oituni¬ 
ties afforded by her success. Her rule w^as marked 
by so much cruelty, stupidity, and avarice (hat 
she quickly aroused a general opposition to hei 
ascendancy, which never recovered from the shock 


given to her military power at Leuctra. If Thebes 
seemed for a season to have revived the ancient 
Hellenic lire, it proved to be only a temporary 
flash, quickly extinguished by the death of the 
heroic leader whose efforts had kindled it. In fact 
the conditions under w'hich the city communities 
had flourished were rapidly passing away. 'J'he 
time had come for the establishment of a wider 
dominion, and in the person of Philip of Macedon 
the destined conqueror ap})eared. The task of his 
successor Alexander w’as not so much the establish¬ 
ment of a universal empire as the opening out of 
every part of the known world to the spread of 
(Ireek thought and (Jreek civilization. Thus, in 
the w'ords of Plutarch {Mor. 329 A), w'as realized 
the dream of Zeno the Stoic, that all men should 
live as members of a single community, since Alex¬ 
ander, by mixing, as in a loving-cup, the lives and 
characters of all nn'U, had required of them that 
they should consider the world as their native 
country. Henceforward tiie distinctive character¬ 
istics of the (Ireek coinn unities were merged in a 
general co^m<qH)li(anisin ; and the mode of life 
customary at Athens vvcts not widely different 
from tliat of 1 ’- rganium or Alexandria. The decay 
of civil interests led to the withdrawal of serious 
and intelligent people to the seclusion of philo¬ 
sophy, and so fostered the growth of the individual 
ronscience, which is reflected in the teaching of 
the Stoics and blpicureans. 

S(^ far as the morality of the individual is con¬ 
cerned, it is diflicult to make a comparison with 
the earlier era. But the pictures of ordinary life 
W'hich are presented to us in the jdays of the New 
(k>mcdy—as known to us until quite recently only 
through the Latin adaptations of IMautus and 
'rcrencc—are not of an attractive character. The 
soci(dy dejdcted is narrow and mean, and there is 
baldly a trace of elevated feeling or generous 
ambition. The tricks of a cunning slave, and the 
outwitting of a straitlaced father or a rascally 
pander were the common stock-in-trade of every 
dramatist. ‘Idleness, frivolity, luxury, self-indul¬ 
gence, are the attributes of the society w hich went 
to see its ow'ii reflection upon the stage’ (Mahaffy, 
Greek Life and Thought‘s London, 1896, p. 137). 
The extent of the decay in public spirit which had 
set in since the great period of Athenian expansion 
may be gauged by contrasting—to take a trivial 
illustration—the caricature of Larnachus in the 
yfcAar 7 ?fa 7 i 5 with the military braggadocios of the 
New Comedy, or the speeches of Pericles in 
Thucydi<les with the servile compositions which 
bestowed Divine honours on Demetrius Poliorcetes 
{Poetce Lyrici Grccci, ed. Bergk^, Leipzig, 1882, iii. 
674). Even the chief ornament of Alexandrian 
literature, the development of the 'riieocritean 
idyll, has been referred, like the case of Rousseau 
in the 18th cent., to a reactionary movement seek¬ 
ing to find relief, in the freshness of Nature, from 
the depravity of contemporary society (see Ziegler, 
142). But the importance of this evidence must 
not be exaggerated by omitting certain items on 
the other side of the account w'hich deserve con¬ 
sideration. Thus, if the characteristic traits of 
the period showed less vigour, they had lost much 
of the earlier harshness. The increase of en¬ 
lightenment brought w ith it a more wddely diflused 
humanity. The most im[)ortant sign of progn'ess 
was the growing influence of philosophy upon daily 
life. The ancient system of education, w'hich was 
sufTicient for old-fashioned people at the end of the 
5 th cent., had ceased, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, to satisfy the needs of their descendants. 

attend philosophical lectures, which was a 
fashionable craze for ‘up-to-date’ people in the 
time of the Sophists, had become the established 
practice. Philosophers, instead of being prosecuted 
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for impiety,^ were considered wortliy of the hi[j:licst 
honours which the State could confer. Aristotle 
had been summoned to Macedonia to superintend the 
education of the youn^ Alexander, and in the next 
generation Me havi; the honorilh' decree in favour 
of Zeno the Stoic, the intimate friendship of Per- 
sfeus with Antigonus Conatas, and the political 
missions of Xenocrates to Antipater and ot (hates 
to Demetiius. 

Philosophy Nvas no longer regarded merely as 
an educational instrument, or even as an avenue 
leading to knoM'ledge. Tlie schools of Plato an<l 
Aristotle became j)crmanent institutions locali/ed 
at the Academy and the Lyceum, and orgaiiized 
so as to encouiage a spirit of corporate enthusiasm 
among their memhers. For the degradation of 
politics, as has already boon mentioned, had driven 
those M'ho M'ere sufiiciently serious to be dissatis- 
tied M’ith the frivolity of ordinary life, and M’cre 
not preoccupied Muth commerce or military service 
abroad, to take refuge in the disputations of the 
schools. But, in s})iteof tlie fame of their founders 
and the inlluence M liicli they were destined to exer¬ 
cise over mediicval and modern thought, neither 
the Academy nor the Lyceum provided exactly 
M'hat the generation required. The lofty idealism 
of Plato and tlie minute and accurate science of 
Aristotle M’ere alike unsuited to the need M’hich 
craved a sustaining principle of hope and comfort 
amidst the sinister inlluences of a (‘orrupt society. 
In other Mords, philosophy Mas exriected to supply 
M’hat religion M'as then incapahle of atl'ording. 
Herein lay the opportunity m IhcIi the new schools 
of Zeno and l^^picurus M ere not slow to seize. Both 
Stoics and Epicureans made practical ethics the 
ultimate end to Mhich their |)hysical and logical 
speculations M'crc directed ; they aspire<l to dn- 
cover truth in order to throw open the May to 
happiness. 

15 . The Stoics.—Zeno, a native of Citium in 
Cyinus, M'ho had studied under Xenocrates and 
Polemo the Academics and Crates the Cynic, 
established a separate school at Athens in the 
closing years or the 4th century. Under his 
successors, Cleanthes {q.v.) and Chrysippus (^.r.), 
the distinctive doctrines of the Stoics, so (‘alle<l 
from the Sfoa Paicilr^ where Zeno had lectured, 
M’(‘re developed and defined; and during the 
folloMung centuries, through M’hich it continued to 
flourish, the leaders of the school, M'ithout abandon¬ 
ing their main jiositions, succeeded better than any 
of their rivals in aia’ommodating their teaching to 
the needs and as])irations of the time. Although 
Zeno and his immediate successurs devoted an 
immense amount of labour to the study of logic 
and jihysics, the supreme importance of ethic.s 
Mas recognized at an early date {Stoic. Vet. 
Fraqrn., ed. von Arnim, iii. [Leipzig, 1905] 68 ), 
and, as time went on, it tended more and more to 
he the sole subject of general interest. The ulti¬ 
mate end of iiK^ral action uas, according to the 
Stoics, a life in agreement urth Nature, M'hereby 
they understood a conformity wuth the workings 
of Keason as immammt both in the individual and 
in the universe {ih. 4), Kea'^on, which is the Uni¬ 
versal Law, is identified M’ith Zeus, and hapjiiness 
is attained M'hen the individual reason is made to 
submit itself to the will of the Supreme Covernor 
of the universe. Life in accordance with Nature 
is identical with a perfect life, and the perfection 
of anything is the same as its virtue {ih. 16). 'riius 
virtue is the only thing whiidi should be chosen 
for its OMm sake {ih. .89), and is by itself sufficient 
for hajtpiness {ih. 54). The Uood M’as interpreted, 

1 The last echoes of the older thunder were the decree for the 
expulsion of phdosoplKus from Athens in 316, which w'as re- 
r^aled within a year; and the urihu(;ces«ful proHecntiori of 
Theophrastus by Ajn’cnides. 


as by Socrates, as equivalent to advantage [ih. 75), 
and it Mas obvious that virtue alone could furnish 
true profit, and that vice alone could harm {ib. 75, 
76). It follows tluit everything except virtue and 
vice—health, riches, fame, beauty, even life itself 
—is absolutely indifl'erimt. 80 far Zeno M’as in 
accord M'ith t*lie Cynics; but he refused to draM’ 
the same inference from the premisses. Things 
inditrerent are capable of being used cither mcII or 
ill, and are not all indifl'erent to the same extent. 
In other M'ords, things indifl'erent may have a 
certain value, positive or negative (dUa, dTro^ta), 
as contributing towards a life in accordance with 
Nature or as hindering its devidopment {if). 1 ‘ 8 ()). 
But there are certain things M’hich ha^e so much 
value that, in the absence of over-riding circum¬ 
stances, they M’ill ahvays be chosen in jaefcrence 
to their contraries. Such things aie natural 
ability, life, riches, fame, and so forth, and tlu'y 
are consciiuently described as being jinderred 
( 7 rpo 7 ; 7 g^ra), whereas their opposites an; to he 
rejected {dTroirpor]yiJ.ti>a [ih. 31]). Such advantages, 
hoM’ever, M’ill M eigh as nothing in the scale against 
virtue ; and, if it becomes lu’cessary to make a 
choice. Me must face death sooner than bo guilty 
of vice {ih. 168). All moral action arises from 
impulse {hpur)), tliat is to say, the movement of the 
soul directed tou’ards the acquisition of some 
external object. In man, impulse is controlled by 
reason ; but, m here reason does not exist or is not 
fully developed, as in the case of children and 
animals, the natural impulses are [irimarily 
directed toMards self-preservation, and not, as the 
Epiimreans believed, tOMards pleasure {ih. 178). 
The objci’ts thus sought after (rd TrpcDra /card 
4)v<np) serve as an inf I’oduction to the sub'-tspicnt 
action of M'isdom, Mhich is exercisisl in the '-ii'paia- 
tion of the natural from the unnatural .’iml the 
rational selection of the former {if). 186, 190). 

The impul>es given by Nature are directed to 
the right objects, hut the reason may be dist racted 
by the seductions of ])leasure or tlie urgency of 
associates {ib. 2 ii 8 ). Nevertheless, virtue can be 
taught, as experience proves {ih. ‘d' 8 !l). 'I’he 
Socratic view that Virtue is KnoM’ledge is still 
maintained ; but the Stoics, M’ho hehl that nothing 
but body exists. Mere obliged to aigue that the 
virtues also Mere corporeal, being, in fact, a 
particular disposition of the soul it^df {ib. 3U5). 
Virtue is thus both one and many - one in so far 
as it is inseparable from the soul, and many in 
relation to the spliere of its acti\ities. Thus 
Insight is the knoM’halge of what to do and M’hat 
not to <lo, Tem})erance the knoM’ledge of M’hat to 
choo.se ami M’hat to avoid. Justice is that knoM- 
ledge which gives every man his due, and Courage; 
that which can distinguish the projior objects of 
fear {ib. ‘262). The virtues are reciprocally con¬ 
nected with each other, and he mIio has one 
necessarily [lossesses nil ; nor (’an lie act in the 
exercise of a single virtue M’itlnuit at the .same 
time employing tlie others {ih. 299). Virtm;, being 
based u{K)n secure convictions, Mas so conqiletcly 
identihed with a man's moral nature that some of 
the Stoics considered it absolutely indefectible 
{ih. 237). d'he ordinary man ((/>a 0 \o 5 ), however, 
fails to exercise his reason properly. He is the 
slave of emotion (Trd^os), M’hich may be described 
either as an excess of impulse, or as an outburst 
breaking away from the control of rea.soii {ib. 379), 
or again as pervfuted judgment {ib. 456). The 
Stoics spent much labour in distinguishing the 
varieties of emotion, grouping them round the 
four chief classes, tM’o of which. Pleasure and Urief, 
are concerned Mith the pre.sent, and the others, 
De.sire and Fear, with the future {ib. 391). It will 
be seen that emotion is a disordered condition of 
the rea.son itself; mc have no longer, as in Plato 
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and Aristotle^ to tliiiik of (wo rival powers slrivinj; 
for the mastery, hut rather of a revolt a;:,uiiiist 
the rightful authority. It follows that emotion 
must bo absolutely suppressed, since everything 
that is contrary to right reason is sinful {ib. 445 , 
448). 

The Stoics drew up a classihcation of actions 
8 (> as to correspond with the distinction between 
Virtue as the Absolute (lood and things indif¬ 
ferent but yet valua])le. Actions proceeding from 
virtue are Right Actions (/caro/j^w/xara), vicious 
actions are Sins (d/xa^rri/xara). These classes com¬ 
prise every act of the wise man on the one hand, 
and of the fool on the other. Hence the para¬ 
dox that all sins are equal ; for no diHeienco 
in degree is conceivable {ih. 5‘27, 528). But, if 
we look not at the agent, but at the a(‘t in rela¬ 
tion to its object, we must distinguish betw’een 
what is litting {KaOTjKov) and its opposite. A 
perfectly litting action {t^Xclou KaOrjKoi/), such as 
to act justly, may be idcuitiliful with Right Action. 
(Otherwise, litting actions are such as may he 
justilied on grounds of probability (5 irpaxOtv 
tC'Xoyov tcrxft dTroXoyLafjidu), as to honour one’s 
j[)arents or to take care of one’s health {ib. 1114 f.). 
The actual embodiment of the Stoic, conception of 
Virtue is to be see,n in tludr picture of the Wise 
Man. In the ex(',rcise of his knowledge the wise 
man never maki's a mistake, never opines, nevc^r 
changes his mind. He is an expert on every 
subject, being endo\\ed with every excellence. 
His body may be in pain, but he never suiters: 
though he were as unfortunate as Briam, he would 
still bo ha})py. None but the wdse c<an lay claim 
to riches, beauty, or freedom ; for no one has 
lossessions so valuable, no one is so deserving of 
ove, no one is so unfettered by prejudice. The 
w ise man is the only true jiropbet, priest, and king. 
True friendship can exist only between the vvise, 
for they alone can benelit each other : ‘ If a single 
wise man anywhere extends his linger with a wi.se 
purpose, all the wise men in the world are 
oenelited ’ {ib. 027). The wi.se man hears no trace 
of softness; he is unmoved by passion; he never 
pardons, never pities, and is never suiquised. It 
IS not to be w^ondered at that this doctrine 
involved the Stoics in controversial difliculties, 
or that Chrysi[)pus was forced to admit that the 
wi.se man was a rarer portent than the pluenix (see 
E. V. Arnold, Rowdn Sbnnsryi, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 298, and cf. art. Stoicism). 

i6. Epicurus.—The school of hi[)icurus (see art. 
Epicuhkans), first established at Mytilene and 
subsequently reiuovtMl to Lampsacus, w'as trans¬ 
ferred to Athens in 300. The sy.stem was in all 
essentials the work of the founder, and Avas 
faithfully guarded by his successors, remaining 
practically unchanged so long as the school con¬ 
tinued to exist. Epicurus asserted emphatically 
that the object of all j)hilosophical inquiry is the 
attainment of hapj)iness by the individual, and that 
neither knowledge nor virtue has any w'orth in 
itself. Thus, his exi)osition of the true nature of 
the gods, as absolutely indillerent to human allairs, 
was intended to remov’e superstitious fears, which 
are among th(‘ most seiious obstacles to human 
happiness. Similarly, by his inquiry into the 
essence of the soul, and his demonstration that it 
could not be immortal, ho hoped to destroy entirely 
the fear of death. He laid the ground-work of his 
ethics by a psychological examination of the 
varieties of Pleasure and I'ain. The highest 
grade of pleasure is attained wdien every iminful 
need is removed, and every natural craving stilled. 
The condition thus attained is one of complete 
rest (/tara<7T77^aTtK^ i]5ov-i))y and must becontiasted 
with the pleasure wdiich consists in the satisfaction 
of a want (ijdovi) iv Kivi}G€L). The latter is neces¬ 


sarily mingled with discomfort, unless it is merely 
cqiincclcd with a variation (7roi/<t\/x6s) of the 
highest good. Wants were accoidiugly classifiiMl 
as ( 1 ) natural and necessary, ( 2 ) natuial and not 
necessary, ( 3 ) neither natural nor necessary. The 
second class is not subject to the inlluence of 
passion, except when men are misled by a false 
oi»inion that the highest good is capable of 
imu'ease. The third class are products of (be 
imagination, and must be totally' rejected (fis. 
450-453 [Us(‘ner]). 

E{»icurus dill'ered from the Cyreiiaics in three 
respects: ( 1 ) he declaied freedom from j)ain, 
whn h the Cyreiiaics did not count as a pleasuie 
at all, to be the greatest of all pleasures; ( 2 ) he 
declared that all pl(\asuies of the mind are ulti¬ 
mately reforiible to and derived from bodily 
pleasures, whoreas the Cyrmiaics held that the 
pleasure of intei course w ith friends or the 
gratilicatiou Mi'-ing fiom honour is independent 
of sensatiorj ; (3) pleasuies of (he mind refer to the 
j>ast and fulu’e as well as to the piesent, and, as 
ladiig more dm able, are greatiu than immediate 
Ixxlily pleasures. In otluM ic-inects his ethical 
piiuciples av" tliose of undiluted hedonism. 
I'Aperience shows that pleasure and jiain are the 
only motives which control our actions. The 
attainment of jtb'.asure and the avoidance of pain 
aie (he natuial ciiteria by which the value of our 
impul^e‘< and activities is measured. Reason is a 
later accretion, w hich does not alter the ultimate 
aim, but points out the means of attaining it. 
Iteason teaches us to look not to immediate enjoy¬ 
ment, but to the remoter consequences of our 
actions. Every pleasure is a good in itself, as 
being suitable to our nature {oUtiov), but it is not 
every pleasure wdiich is an object of pursuit 
{aipfTbv). Conversely, certain pains are compara¬ 
tively so uninqiortant that we must accept them, 
if on the balance of the account they ajipear to 
bring w ith them a larger amount of pleasure. 

The value of the virtues is to be found in the 
fact that without them w'e cannot reach the highest 
good—absence of all jiain and of every fear of 
future disturbance. Insight {(ppdvrjaLs) is the root 
of all the other virtues: it sets us free from false 
opinion, and puts before us the true goal of 
our endeavour. Self-control {eyKpdreia) imparts 
the necessary resolution to adhere to the decisions 
of the judgment, .so that w'e may receive as much 
})lea.sure and as little pain as are possible for us ; 
ami courage prevents our peace of mind from being 
destroyed by fear of death, supeistition, or pain. 
Lastly, the viol.ition of justice is incompatible 
with an agreeable life. For the unjust man, even 
though his misdeeds are concealed, is continually 
anxious lest they should be discovered. On the 
other hand, ujuight conduct contributes to oui 
enjoyment, by earning the good-will and atlection 
of our fellow’-men. On the value of friendshij) the 
Ei»icureans laid great stress: it was grounded 
ultimately upon mutual advantage, but the happi¬ 
ness of the individual was conceived to reach its 
highest pitch in the unselfish fellow'.ship of the 
wdse and virtuous (fr. 544). In other respects, 
Epicurus assigned very little value to the condi¬ 
tions of civil society. Laws would not be needed 
in a community of the w ise ; as things are, they 
exist to protect the wdse from injustice (fr. 530). 
He recommended abstention from politics on the 
ground that pu))li(^ life int(‘rferes with hajipine.ss 
(Xci^e / 3 id)(ra 9 [fr. 551]). Similarly, he discount(m 
anced marriage as likely to leaJ to much troublu 
(fr. 525). The result of Epicurean hedonism is not 
far removed from the Stoic ideal: the hap])iness 
of the Epicurean wise man is no less founded on 
the secure possession of insight, and is so entirely 
independent of external circumstances that it 
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endures while its possessor is sud'erinj^j pliysical 
torture (fr. COl). 

17. The Graeco-Roman ag^e.—Tn the skete 
that has already been given ot Stoic ethics, litth'o 
nothing has been said of the adaptation of Stoii 
princi}des to the needs of daily life. But tlif 
inlluence and vitality of the school were shown b} 
notliing more clearly than by their success in pro 
curing the adhesion to their system of so large ai 
element of Roman society (for Uie details, see E. V, 
Arnold, op. cit. 99 11 ’., who shows the im])ortaneo o 
the rnodi/ications made by I’ametius). Stoicisrii, a: 
it was opened out to the practical Romans, becam 
less a subject of study for the curious than 1 
religious creed to which every serious man migh 
look for support. Its success in this direction w'a.^ 
undoubtedly promoted by the attitude which had 
been adopted towards the popular religion. By an 
elaborate series of allegorical exj)lanations th 
Stoics sought to accommodate their pantludsti 
belief in the universal immanence of the Diviir 
Reason to the existence of the separate [lersonalities 
represented in popular theology. Hephiestus was 
lire, Rhea earth, zeus aether, and so forth. Thus, 
a breach with tradition was avoided, and an 
advantage gained which neither the agnosticism 
of the New'Academy nor the outspoken hostility 
of Epicurus to the orthodox religion was able to 
secure. The history of the Stoa after Pametius 
shows a continually diminishing intere.st in philo¬ 
sophy and an increasing strength in moral exhorta¬ 
tion. Seneca ( 7 .i’.), for instance, laid much stress 
on the healing powers of jihilosophy for all w'ho 
were mentally sick. He pre.scribed rule.s for those 
who were in varioiis stages of progress [npoKOTry)) 
towards w'isdom ; for the removal of vicious habits ; 
for the training of theimpuNes ; for the mastery of 
the passions ; and for the strengthening of the w'ill. 
The restraint of civil liberty under the Empire im¬ 
parted a gloomy tone to the discourse of the 
philosophic preacher. The doctrine of ‘ a reason¬ 
able de[)arture’ i^ayurpr ))—by w'hich the 

earlier Stoics had countenanced suicide as an escape 
from intolerable evils, thereby emphasizing the 
moral indillercnce of life and death—w'iis repeated 
W Seneca with morbid insistence. Mu.sonius and 
Epictetus admit into their writings even less 
philosophi(;al discussion than Seneca. Epictetus 
{q.v.) in particular w’as the preacher of a pure and 
gentle morality which often approximates to 
Christian do(*trine. His famous maxim, ‘Suffer 
and abstain ’ (fr. 179), testifies to his belief in a 
benevolent Providence ; and he never fails to 
recommend the duty of submisHion to oufw'ard 
events which are not w'ithin our power. Tln^sarne 
spirit of pious resignation appears in Marcus 
Aurelius ( 7 .??.), the last of the Stoics: the |)roud 
independence of the sage had given w'ay before 
the human .sense of helples.snes.s ; the soul w’as 
hampered by the prisondiouse of the body, and 
found life to be ‘a sojourn in a strange land.’ 
Thus in its last moments Stoicism came near to 
Platonism. 

Of the four post-Aristotelian schools, neither the 
Epicurean nor the Peripatetic made any progress, of 
sufficient im))ortance to be recorded here, bey«)nd 
the views of their founders. But the Academy had 
a more cliequered history, to which we must briefly 
refer. The New Academy under Arcesilas and 
Carneades was precluded Ijy its determined .sce])ti- 
cism from admitting the })Ossibility of scientific 
ethics ; but on the basis of probability they gave a 
general adherence to Platonic teaching. Eater, 
Antiochu.sof Ascalon, Cicero’s teacher, emleavoureil 
to effect a fusion of the doctrines of l^lato with 
those of Stoicism, but his influmice soon exhausted 
itself. In the 1st cent. t^.c. there was a notable 
emergence of mystical asceticism, a.s.sociated w'ith 


a revival of I'ythagoreanism. Its general tendency 
w'a.s to recommend purity of soul, to lie attained by 
a .special restriction of the bodily appetites, as the 
only proper channel whereby the devotee could 
acquire a knowledge of the bivine mysteries (see 
Mahaffy, Greek World under Roman Sway 
1S90, p. 17911’.). This movement reacted upon 
riatonism, and the traces of its w'orking may bo 
found in the moral treatises of Plutarch {q.v.y 
According to him, the structure of morality is 
built upon a religious foundation. Virtue is 
identified with an assimilati<m to the Divine, and 
the Highest Good is the know'Iedgeof (iod [Aristid. 
(J). Thus his attitude towards religion was con¬ 
servative ; he defended divination, maintained the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and believed in the 
pow'cr of demons and spirits to control human 
action by their interfi'ience. To avoid the defile¬ 
ments of sense, and to cultivate the reason as the 
indwelling source of Divine ins])iration, were the 
supreme duties of man (see de gen. Socr. 20, j). 
.7SSEt}‘.). But the culmination of thi.s mystical 
tendency w'jus realized in Neo-Platonism [q.v.); and 
Plot inns, who was itschief reiiresentative, has been 
justly regarded as the last of the great thinkers of 
antiquity. In conformity with Plato, who had 
denounced the untrustworthiness of sense-impres- 
sion, Plotinus identili<Ml matter with evil, and 
made {)urilieation from the contaminations of sense, 
withdraw'al from the world, and liberation of the 
.soul from its enslavement to the body, the funda¬ 
mental requirements of his et Ideal teaching. The 
ordinary civil virtues are of no value, since they 
tend to bind the soul to the world of matter. The 
soul must approach (lod by re-absorj)tion into the 
Intelligence (coDs) from which it sprang, Thi.s 
proces.s rnu.st be encouraged by contemplation ; 
and the love of the Beautiful (the I’latonic ^pa;j) 
helps to direct us from the impression.s of sense to 
the ideal world. Constant association with the 
idea.s may lead ultimately to the condition of 
supreme bli.ss, w hen tlie soul in a momcmt of ecstasy 
finds itself by contai t with the Divine Unity identi- 
:ied with God Himself. 

Lithratcrb.—S everal of the authorities have been tnentioned 
iticKjerUally, hut the chief soun'ea of inf'Tiiiatiou are the 
Histories of CJreck I’hilosophy, and more part i<Milarl} E. Zeller, 
/'/tg. d. Gneehen \n ihrer gescfuchtl. r h( u ukLung Leipzig:, 
Ihtbi (the fjreater part has been translated into Kni^lisn by 
ranous writers from the 3rd Germ, ed.) ; Th. Gomperr, 
'Jriech. Denkrr'^, Ivoipzij,^, l%.3-8 (threo voIh. of an Kng. tr. have 
impeared, London, liKio (T.); W. Windelband, Grsr.h. dfr alien 
Philosaphie'^, Munich, 1894. Special treatises on the History of 
Greek Kthics are the following: L. Schmidt, Jhe Kih\k dtr 
'ilten Gneehen, Berlin, 1882 ; J. Denis, HihL ties theories et des 
uit^es morales dans I'anthpixte'^, Baris, 1879 ; Ch. E. Luthardt, 
[>ie antike Kthik in xhrer geschirhtl. Enlnicklxtng, F.eipzig, 
18,s7; Karl Kostlin, Geseh. tier Kltuk, i. 1 ‘Die Ethik des 
cla.ssischen AlterthuniH,’ Tubingen, 1.887 ; Th, Ziegler, Kthik 
der (rrie.chen und Jtvtner’^, Bonn, 1880 , cf. also L. R, Farnell, 
Greece and Babylon, Edinl)urgh, 1912. 

A. C. Pkar.son. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Hindu).-llindii 
‘tides is deeply tinged with the belief in trans- 
nigration or rebirth according to the doctrine of 
karma (‘action’) under whicli every act, whether 
good or bad, finds its rewtird, not only in heaven 
)r hell, but in innumerable other bodie.s, from a 
.(od to an insect or jtlnnt, or evmi a stone. The 
w'lme gradation of rebirths which nervade.s the 
ntire creation prevails in the more limited circle 
i liuman life, from the high-born Brahman to Hie 
ow grovelling Chaiulrila, all of which stations 
'epiend on the various shades of merit and demerit 
cquireil in a ])rovioiis existence. The liymns of 
he Vedas, it is true, contain no distinct allusion to 
Metempsychosis ; they abound in glowing descrip- 
ions of the <leilied powers of Nature rather than 
n moral sentiments, though reference is made to 
he delights of paradise and to the tortures of hell, 
’’he Upanismls, on the other hand, mention, for 
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instance, the rebirth of virtuous men as Brahmans 
or other persons of high caste, of wicked men as 
dogs, hogs, or Chandalas, and of those who eat rice 
as rice (see Chhandogya (jpanisad^ v. 10). The idea 
of karmriy or action, and kfirmavipdhthy or ripening 
of acts in future births, pervades the six systems 
of philosophy, and the earliest lawbooks of the 
Dharmasutra class. It is the highest goal of 
Indian j)hilosophy to get rid of the fetters of action 
and consequent rebirth by overcoming the inclina¬ 
tion to bo active. The question of will, whether 
bound or free, does not concern these philosophers ; 
they rather aim at the entire extinction of individ¬ 
ual volition by absorption into the supreme Being. 
The Dharmasutras state the special duties of men, 
as determined by their rebirth in a particular 
caste, notably the Brahman caste ; and they dis¬ 
cuss the obligations of Brahman ascetics who, by 
keeping the live vows of abstention from injury to 
living beings, of truthfulness, of abstention from 
theft, of continence, and of liberality, by the 
practice of various austerities, and by concentra¬ 
tion of mind, wish to obtain full deliverance from 
the bonds of karma and to reach tinal emancipa¬ 
tion. 

The narrowmindedness of Brahman moralists 
was objected to by Buddha and his followers. 
Thus Buddha is said to have been consultotl by 
two Brahmans as to whether a man becomes a 
Brahman by birth or by his acts. His reply was 
that the station of a Brahman is not due to birth, 
but to abhorrence of the world and its pleasures. 
The Buddhistic Dhamirutmula, a beautiful colle^t- 
tion of proverbs and moral sentiments, contains an 
eloquent exposition of the virtues, such as self- 
restraint, patience, contentment, mildness, sym¬ 
pathy, which entitle a man to be rightly called a 
Brahman. In other respects, there is no essential 
difference between Brmimanical and Buddhistic 
ethics. Karma in Buddhism is the cause of the 
aggregation of the five ftkandhas, which include all 
mental and physical phenomena, and therefore of 
birth and rebirth, of the universal passage through 
a succession of existences {fiaiividra). The middle 
course, which destroys the working of karma and 
leads to the cessation of suffering and to Wisdom 
and Nirvana, is the Eightfold Bath, consisting of 
right views, right thoughts, right speech, right 
actions, right living, right exertion, right recollec¬ 
tion, and right meditation. The five command¬ 
ments {panclia^Hla) of Buddhism—Kill not. Steal 
not. Commit not Adultery, Lie not, Drink not 
Strong Drink—closely resemble the above men¬ 
tioned five special duties enjoined on Brahmanical 
ascetics. Buddha made these rules obligatory on 
all his followers, and added five more severe com¬ 
mandments for his monks—not to eat at for¬ 
bidden hours ; not to attend worldly amusements, 
such as dancing or singing ; not to use wreaths, 
unguents, or ornaments ; not to use high mats or 
thrones ; not to acquire or receive gold or silver. 
The five first rules of this Decalogue {da^aklla), 
though binding on all men alike, were made more 
stringent in the case of Buddhist monks and nuns. 
Thus chastity means in the case of monks and 
nun« absolute abstinence from sexual intercourse; 
in the case of laymen it means refraining from 
adultery. There are also secondair precepts ex¬ 
tending beyond the rules of the dalafila for those 
who have renounced the world. This superior 
morality corresponds in many particulars to the 
rule of life prescribed for a Brahmanical yati 
(‘ascetic’). That which especially characterizes 
Buddhism is the sympathy displayed towards all 
living beings, carried to the extreme of avoiding 
injury to the smallest insects, and showing kind¬ 
ness to the most noxious animals. It is recorded 
of the Buddha himself, in those charming Ules of 
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his anterior births, the Jatakas, that in former 
births he often gave himself up as a victim to 
.satisfy the appetites of hawks and beasts of prey ; 
and on one occasion, meeting with a famished 
tigress, sacrificed his own body to 8U])ply the 
tigress and her cubs with food. This ri'gard for 
animal life comes out very clearly in the rock and 
pillar edicts of the Buddhist king Asoka (c. 
250 B.C.), which contain ample discourses on Bud¬ 
dhist morality, furnishing an early and authentic 
record of Buddhist teaching. Reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors, true charity and true cere¬ 
monial, toleration for the beliefs and practices of 
others, kind treatment of slaves ana servants, 
liberality to ascetics and Brahmans, truthfulness, 
purity, gentleness, and saintliness are other virtues 
extolled in the edicts of king Asoka. 

Jainism, which, unlike Buddhism, continues to 
flourish in India at the present day, goes even 
beyond Buddhism in tlie regard j)aid to animal 
life, 'file oath not to hurt animals is exacted 
from the Jaina ascetic on his entrance into 
the Order ; it demands watchfulness over all func¬ 
tions of th(‘ body by which anything living might 
be hurt, an<l for this purpose the Jaina ascetic 
must cany with him a straining cloth for his 
drinking water, a bro(jm, and a veil before his 
mouth, in order to avoid killing insects. In his 
four other oaths the Jaina monk promises, like 
the Brahman and the Buddhist, and almost in 
the same words, not to speak untruth, to appro¬ 
priate nothing to himself without permission, to 
pTcservo chastity, and to practise self-sacrifice. 
Asceticism, both inward and outward, is made 
specially prominent in this religion ; it embraces 
repentance of sin, confession of the same to the 
teacher (as in Buddhism), penance done for it, the 
study and teaching of the holy faith, pious medi¬ 
tations, the renunciation of all wmrldly possessions, 
temperance, beggang, dillerent kinds of self-morti¬ 
fication, especially by fasts which may be con¬ 
tinued to starvation, voluntary death by with¬ 
drawal of food being regarded as a sure entrance 
to Nirvana. The rules of ‘the right way’ for the 
Jaina laity are less severe, the oath of chastity, 
e.g.y being replaced by that of conjugal fidelity, 
just as the rules for Brahman and Buddhist laymen 
are less strict than those destined for the clergy. 
In practical life Jainism may bo said to make of 
its laity earnest men who excel in an exceptional 
willingness to sacrifice anything for their religion. 
The clergy in the education of wuuldly communi¬ 
ties are united again to humanity and its inter¬ 
ests, and conversions of people of low caste to the 
Jaina creed are not uncommon even at the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Later Brahmanism, els represented in the Code 
of Manu, the ‘ Great Epic^ {Mahdbhdrata), and 
many other productions of what is called classical 
Sanskrit literature, reiterates the old iniquitous 
law of caste, and tries to enforce the claims of the 
priestly class to spiritual and social superiority. 
‘ The llindu code as a whole is savage and an¬ 
tique’ (Hopkins). Thus in criminal law the jus 
Uuionis i's carried to an extreme degree (see Crimes 
AND Punishments [Hindu]). Witnesses in a court 
of justice are exhorted to speak truth, with many 
fine sentiments extolling veracity and denouncing 
falsehood ; yet perjury is permitted where an 
accused of respectable caste may be saved from 
death by it (see Law and Lawbooks [Hindu]). 
Long lists of oflences of various degrees are given, 
which do not difler essentially from the moral code 
and the notions of rigdit and wrong current among 
other nations of antimiity, except perhaps in the 
peculiar sanctity attnouted to Bralimans and all 
their belongings, and to the cow, the sacred animal 
of the Hindus. But every sin may be atoned for 
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by performinj]^ a penance (see I'.xriATiON and 
Atonement [Hindu]) ; and these penances were 
an important source of profit to tlie Braliinans. 
Thou^jfh each class has its special duties assigned 
to it, there are also ^^eneral ohii/jfations coninion to 
all castes, such as forbearance, veracity, self- 
restraint, purity, liberality, self - contiol, re^Lnrd 
for animal life, obedience towards ciders, visit in;^ 
places of pil;j:riina;^^e, sympathy, straightforward¬ 
ness, contentment, etc. (Visnusufra, ii. 16 f.). 'J'he 
doctrine of a/iii/isd (non-injury to liviiij^ beings) 
is, however, not so inu(‘ii insisted on as in the 
Buddhist and Jaina creeds ; for a sacrifice, catt le 
may be slain, and the meat of such cattle may be 
eaten, althou;.,di the doctrine of kanna and of the 
soul’s passa;j^e throu^di all kinds of animal bodies, 
ac'cordmo to its deeds in a previous life, is fully 
reco^ndzed in tlio Code of ^Ianu. Idle merit of 
asceticism, combined with reli^doiis meditation, is 
hi^ddy e\tolle<l ; and the entrance into the order 
of reli^dous mendicants is siijiposed to form a 
refrular sta^m in the life of a Bralnnan, preceded 
by the sta^^e of a hermit in the woods {vdna- 
pnisthn). 'I'he sacerdotal element is very stron*; 
in the Mahal)harata aKo, which is, like tlie <*odes, 
a vast (h(\saurus of Hindu etliics. Thus tlnue is an 
ei^.!;htfold path of religious duty, as in Buddhism, 
but here it consists in saerifuie, study, liberality, 
penance, trutli, mercy, self-control, and lack of 
greed. The eiiics contain many touching pi(!turcs 
of domestic and social hapjdness : children are 
dutiful to their parents and submissive to their 
superiors; parents aie fondly attached to their 
children, and nvidy to .sacrilice themselves for their 
welfare ; wives are loyal and devoted to their hus¬ 
bands ; hiisltands are allectionately disposed to¬ 
wards their wiv(‘s ; love and harmony reign througli 
the family circle (M. \\’illiams). The didactii; 
and smi ten lions note prevails in tlie whole range of 
Sanskrit literature (^lacd()nell). It is particularly 
strong in the old collections of fairy tales and fables, 
wliicii agree in putting in.structive .speeches and 
moral sentiments into the mouths of jackals, cats, 
elephants, parrots, monkeys, and other animals ; 
and it also pervades Sanskrit lyrics and dramatic 
works, amon|.t which the Prabodfuiehandrodit/a 
furnishes an instance of an allegoric^al and philo¬ 
sophical l>lay which may be fitly com{)ared to some 
of our old Moralities. The keynote in Sanskrit 
moral poetry is the conception of fate, hut fate is 
declared to be nothing else than the result of 
action done in a former birth, .so that every man 
can by right conduct shape his future fate him¬ 
self. 

Passing to modem developments, we find a 
general tendency on the part of religif»us founders 
such as Basava, the founder of the Lingfiyats, in 
the 12th cent., Kahir, the founder of tlie Kahlr- 
panthrs, in the 1.5th, Nilnak, Dadu, and Chaiianya, 
in the 16th, and many others, to proclaim the 
social equality of all tliose who enrolled thernsidves 
in their Order. In practice, however, this levelling 
down of caste distinctions met with only partial 
and temporary succe.s.s. As a way of salvation, 
the ‘ way of love and faith ’ {hhaktimdrga) has been 
gaining ground, though the * way of works ’ 
{kannamirga), i.e. the })ractice of religiou.s rites, 
austerities, penances, and sacrilice.s, is held to be 
equal, and the ‘way of true knowledge’ {jndna- 
7tidrg(i) is held to be .superior to it. Thepu,fU?narga, 
or ‘way of enjoyment,’ is .sometimes recognized as 
a fourtli way. The Be ports on the Census of 1901 
contain some interesting attempts at establishing 
the actual standard of morality in India. 

‘ The code of morality of the ordinary Hindu Is much the same 
as that of mo.st civiljzed nations, thouj^h it is nowhere reduced 
to a code. He knows that it is wrong to commit murder, 
adultery, theft and perjury, or to covet, and he honours his 
parents, in the case of the father, at any rate, to a degree ex¬ 


ceeding the euatoins of most nations, which have no ceremony 
resembling that of .Sruddh (funeral oblation]. The influence of 
caste is, however, of the greatest importance here, and some 
inquirers have expressed their opinion that the princijml sanc¬ 
tion attaching to a breach of morality is the fear of caste penal¬ 
ties rather than the dread of divine punishment, and there are 
many facts wtuch go to support (his view. ... An extreme 
example of the etTect of caste principles may be seen in some of 
ttic lowest castes, where adultery is only condemned . . . when 
oonimitted with a jierson of different caste. In the case of per¬ 
jury, tlie offence mav be (H)inmitted, wittiout public reprobation, 
on behalf of a caste-fellow, or even an inh.ibitant of the .same 
village. ... I believe that the doctrine of Karma is one of the 
firmest beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and that the fear that a 
man shall reap a.s he has sown is an appreciable element in 
the average morality. ... A man and his wife bathe in the 
(hinges with their clothes tied together, to ensure their being 
married to one another in a future existence.’ As for Heaven 
and Hell, they are not merely ‘transitory stages of existence in 
the chain of transmigration,’ but ‘the soul’ when sutbiiontly 
purilied ‘ goes to dwell in Heaven for ever. . . . There is no idea 
of absorption in the deity whose place is far above’ (CV/istoi o/ 
India, ItiOl, Report, p. 3txt f.). 

The heliet in metemp.sycho.si.s dees not prevail 
all over India ; thus the ordinary Hindu pea.sant in 
the Central Provinces ‘ has practically no belief in 
the transmigration of souls, but lias a vague idea 
that (here i.s a future life, in which those who are 
good ill this woild will be bapny in a heaven (sarg), 
while those wlio are had will lie wretched in a hell 
{narak)' {Central Provinces Report, p. 78). The 
general ellect of these two dill'erent beliefs on the 
state of morality remaiiLS the same, the idea of 
retribution in a future state being common to 
both of tliem. The intluoiice of Christian morality 
on the religious life of India heconies visible in the 
teaching and practical working of tlio various 
tlieistical sects called Sainajes (see ARVA Samaj 
and JiRAHMA Samaj). Thus tlie .Trya Samaj \n- 
sists on education both of males and females, and 
aims at doing good to the world by improving tlnj 
physical, intellocdual, sjiiritual, moral, and social 
condition of mankind. 

LitkratckkA. Barth, The lirlKjionn o f India lyondon, 
18!t0; E. W. Hopkins, Krlofions of /ndia, l/aulon, •, V. A. 
Smith, Karly History of India-, Oxford, l!<nft, M. Williams, 
Indian H’tsdotri'^, London, ls7b ; L. A. Waddell, Thf Kuddhisin 
ojTitict, London, ISU.^); H. Kern, Manual of Indian nuddln^n, 
shrassburg, Ibitti; G. BUhler, The Indian Sect of the J at nan, 
tr. by IturgcbS, lyondon, lJUj ; A. A. Macdonell, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, Ixindon, llkX) ; O. Bolitlingk, Indische 
Spruche, .3 vola, Petersburg, 1370-73 ; Reports on the (ienstLS of 
India, IDOL J. JoLLY. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (.Japanese).~-i. 
Ancient Japanese.—The dananese nation through 
its long history has cherished several peculiar forms 
of morality, which, of course, must be admitted 
t(J have undergone modifications to .some extent, 
although their essential cluiiaeter lias remained 
unaltered. The characteri.stic ethical feature.s of 
the ancient Japanese are to he found in the morality 
of Jajian at the present day. One of them is 
certainly nationali.sni. It is reeijgnizable in the old 
mytliology, wliieh, unlike that of any othei land, 
centres in the Inipt'rial family and the State. In 
the course of the creation, the Divine pair, I/anagi 
and Izanami (see Co.sMOGoNV AND Cosmology 
[J apane.Mc]), first produced the country [i.e. the 
earth) and, after a long interval, th(‘ Sun-goddess, 
the Moon-god, and one other son. The first of the 
three wa.s made ruler of the heaven-world ; she 
afterwards sent her grand.sori to Japan, gave him 
a mirror, a sword, and a bead, to bo banded 
down to their posterity as the royal insignia, and 
said : 

‘ This country haa to be ruled by my deacendants ; thou 
oughtest to go and reign over it. The sacred dynuHty will be bo 
proH^eroug that it will luHt eternally, even ag heaven and earth 

Tlie Sun-goddess is sister to the country, and is 
regarded as the first ancestor of the Im])ejial 
family and of the people in general, which are to Ik*, 
as her prediction indicates, etornally the ruler and 
the ruled. A throne occujiied by a single dynasty 
I Nihongi, foac. 2. 
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is the possession of no nation in the world except 
the Japanese. A great respect has always been 
paid by the people to such a sacred throne. At 
one time they regarded the Mikados as living gods, 
and, even when they were depriv(*d of ruling power, 
the people never ceased to pay tlie respect due to 
them. This does not mean that they stood in a 
slavish relation to the Imperial family, which, on 
the contrary, is related to the people as the main 
house to branch houses. The Mikados are not 
their conr|uerors, as with the majority of other 
nations. The jieople are often addressed by the 
Mikados as ‘ Our childien,’ which accounts for the 
special relation between the two. Submission to 
tlie Mikados, therefore, is not merely loyalty but 
hlial piety.^ In contiast with China, filial piety 
in Japan comes next to loyalty, though in most 
cases the two are mentioned side by side. In the 
Japanese family, parents are absolutely obeyed by 
their children, and suj)eriors by inferiors, as the 
Mik.idos are obeyed by their subjects. Filial piety 
is not so highly valuecf as loyalty, which is ahsolute, 
and very often bids people sacrihee other virtues 
for its saice. Dutifulness to jiarents and obedience 
to superiors were the chief morals in the Jaj»anese 
home in ancient days, as they are still. Honesty 
and righteousness were among tlie principal virt ues 
in old Japan. Classical scholars are of opinion 
that the ancient Japanese were honest and upright 
of tliemselves without any teaching, and could be 
govei ned quite easily, and that neither were detailed 
laws needed to rule them, nor minute moral doc¬ 
trines to regulate their daily life, because they were 
simple, honest, and good, and committed neither 
illegal nor immoral acts.^ They were practical 
and optimistic to an extreme, thinking neither of 
the future nor of the past, but only of the present.^ 
Death was hateful, but not fearful, to them. They 
seem never to have thought of whither they would 
go after death—a state of things 's\hich was much 
modi lied after Buddhism was introduced. In 
ancient chronicles, we meet with the words nigi- 
tama (a gentle spirit) and (ivafdina (a rough spirit); 
the former denotes the viitues of gentleness and 
generosity, the latter those of bravery and chivalry. 
The old Jajianese were gentle and magnanimous 
on the one hand, and so wcr<‘ kind and indulgent 
to others, and lived in harmony with the world ; 
but, on the other hand, they had strong wills and 
brave hearts, which, when duty called them, very 
often made them face dangers, and, if necessary, 
sacrilice their lives for the sake of the father- 
land.'* 

2 . Shintoism.—The word shinto is not Japanese, 
but Chinese; it means ‘the Way of the Cods’ 
{K(t7)ii-no-michi). Some .say it is a religion, some 
a moral system, and others a political way. It 
may be any or all of the.se three, for in ancient 
days no di.stinction was made between them. It 
presents no peculiar doctrines, and nothing like a 
code of ethics ; hut, a.s it is the great way of the 
Empire, all the Japanese, ancient and modern, in 
spite of dillcrent creeds, must be Shintoists. The 
Shinto scholars (c.g. Hirata) say that they are 
acting and moving in accordance with the Shinto- 
istic teachings when they worship national deities, 
when they venerate Mikados and parents, when 
they try to promote the national welfare and 
happiness, or when they lead an honest and god¬ 
like life. Shinto is a mixture of Ancestor-wmrship 
and Nature-worship, as may be seen from the 
nomenclature of the deities worshipped. The 
Japanese have combined their ancestors with 
natural phenomena, havedeilied them, and worship 
them. In dealing wdth them in such a manner, 
they mean that the ancestors are their progenitors, 

i Sawayanagi, op. cit. infra. ^ Motoori, Natoonohire, 1771. 

» Haga, op. cit. infra. * Arima, op. c%t. %i\fra. 


superiors, and benefactors ; not only the creator.s of 
their bodies, but the furnishers of their life, pio- 
fessions, estates, and all other things. They hold 
their merits in great esteem, and thank them for 
their perpetual favonr.s. Esteem for their ancestors 
being common to all, the sentiments of loyalty, 
patriotism, and tilial piety, the love of family and 
the feeling of honour are combined, ami iluis a 
})hase of morality peculiar to the Japanese has been 
developed.^ In ancient times no distinction was 
made between wauship and administration, hetwet n 
reverence for the gods and loyalty. Loyal [)eople 
only could be faitliful to the deitie.s or their 
ancestral spirits, and the Emperors in taking the 
reins of government were appeasing and worship¬ 
ping national deities. The very words vudsuri 
(‘wa)r.shii»’) and mutsuy'igoto (‘worship-matter’ or 
‘administration’) signiiy the identity of these 
two. I’atriarchal monarchy was thus tln'ocratical 
monarchy as well. V'aiious ceremonies were per¬ 
formed to seive tlie naiional deities, of w hich the 
most important is tlie . eremony of pui ilication, 
or /^rn’rto-important alike from the religious, the 
moral, and the legal })oiiit of view. O/tdrui, or 
grand pui ilication, was performeil at the Court 
Iw p'e a >'‘ar, and is so still, though nowadays it is 
a mere* ceimnony, todiive awyay the evils icMilting 
from the sinful, immoi:iI, or unlawful deeds of the 
w'hole nation during every half-year; and, when 
any .serious oll’ence was committed, a ceremony for 
the same [uirpose waas perfoinied. Misogi (body- 
washing) was another lite of puritication which 
at first consi.sted in washing the body when one 
touched anything unclean, but afterwards became 
confused with harai, so that no distinction w'as 
made between them. Defilement, mental or physi¬ 
cal, was hateful to the Japanese ; and, according to 
their simple ideas, any guilt, moral or legal, could 
be as easily removed by the performance of puii- 
fication as literal dirt can be removed by bathing. 
See, further, art. Shintoi.sm. 

3 . Bushido.— Bushido, or simtily Budo or Shido, 
is the Chinese term for the .Tap. Mouojiofu-no-Mirhi, 
lit. ‘the Way of Fighting Knights or Bu/nurai' 
(attendants). It is a moral system intended for 
the military class. Though its full development 
belongs to later ages of tlie national histoiy, say 
the feudal periods — the 12 th and followdiig 
centurie.s—it may be said to be as old as the race 
themselves ; ana Ymnatodainashii (‘ the soul of 
Japan,’ Yaynato being a cla.ssical name for this 
country) is not only the soul of the military men, 
but that of the whole nation. As Shinto is the 
indigenous religion of the nation, so Bushido is 
their national morality, or at least its essence.'•* 
But hero we have only to deal with the Bushido 
for the Bushi class, and not as national morality. 
The Bushi should he, in the first place, loyal to 
lords and filial to parents ; these, along w itli rever¬ 
ence for gods and worship of Buddhas, w ere con¬ 
sidered their chief duties. Indeed, loyalty and 
filial piety were the fundamental morality of the 
Bushi class, as is the case with the nation in general. 
Then they should be brave and fearless in lighting, 
and calm and never flinching in the face of any 
dan^^er or death. Bravery, fearlessness, self-pos¬ 
session, and the like, were what they always 
specially cultivated ; but they w^ere not by any 
means foolhardy or brutal in fighting or in their 
daily life. Their courage was re.strained and sott- 
enea by the feeling of benevolence and the sense of 
rectitude and honour ; they were not to do any¬ 
thing brutal or underhand, but what was right and 
manly. Benevolence w^as one of the chief virtues of 
the Bushi ; and many pathetic stories are toM of 
‘benevolenceof warriors.’ Kindness, magnanimity, 
sympathy, and the like, were praised as supreme 
1 Sawayanagi, loo. cU. ^ lb. 
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virtues for the military men, who might otherwise 
be disposed to coldheartediiess or even to cruelty. 
They should be ixdite to suneriors as well as to 
inferiors, faitliful in the fullilment of their duties, 
and simnle in their life. These, with a few others 
of a kindred nature, were the qualifications thought 
necessary to j^awt^ 7 'fti-ship. The Emperor Meiji 
gave his soldiers five commandments, in which he 
recommended loyalty, politeness, bravery, faith¬ 
fulness, and simj)licity ; and he conclmfed with 
words to the eflect that in the fulfilment of these 
five precepts a sincere spirit is essential, for without 
this neither good langunge nor good conduct will 
be anything more than a mere ornament, of no 
practical use. These five items are ‘ the public 
path of heaven and earth, and the perpetual code 
of human relations.’ ^ 

4 . Confucianism.—In A.D. 2S4* the Pakchian king 
sent his minister Aeliiki to the Ja|)anese Court 
to offer tributary homage. The minister being a 
man of letters, the Crow n Prince became his pupil 
and learned from him Chinese literature. In the 
following year another scholar was invited, w’ho 
brought with him ten copies of the An^/cefs and a 
copy of the Boo/c of One Thousand Characters ; ho 
taught the prince Chinese literature and Confucian 
doctrines. The literature thus introduce<l influ¬ 
enced the nation in at least three points. ( 1 ) They 
learned Chinese characters, by means of whii'li 
they could reduce their thoughts to w'riting. ( 2 ) 
Prior to this time, things had liad no distinguiMhing 
names : loyalty, tilial i)iety, friendshi}), for instance"^ 
though they were virtues inborn with the nation, 
had been devoid of particular designations. Now 
that Chinese wording' was introduced, any notions 
could be expressed in w’ords. ( 3 ) The manners, 
customs, and other things in the neighbouring 
countries came to be understood among the Japan¬ 
ese, wdio by and by followed them in these matters.^ 
During the following centuries, Cijinese moral 
teaching ac<juired considerable j)opularity among 
the people, especially of the higher cla.s.ses ; but 
from the lOtli cent, it gradually declined, being 
first crushed out by classical studies, and then 
neglected on account of successive disturbances. 

At the commencement of the Tokugaw’a Shogunate, 
i.e. early in the 17th cent., it revived under the 
protection of the founder of the dynasty ; well- 
informed Chinese scholars, though divi(led into 
.several schools, appeared one after another and 
brought it back to its original glorious state. This 
dynasty witnes.sed the best days of the history of 
Confucian ethics in Ja[>an ; and the system has 
continued to flourish dowm to the present day, 
though not free from degeneration. The morality 
taught in this system, not dillering materially from 
the ancient morals of the nation, has never en¬ 
countered such vehement opjHjsition as Buddhi.sm ; 
it deepened and elalxirated the pre-existing senti¬ 
ments of loyalty, filial piety, rectitude, truthful¬ 
ness, and other virtues. A few of the principal 
points of difference between the Chinese and the 
Japanese s^'stems are as follows : Chinese ethics 
is founded on the worship of Heaven, whereas the 
Japanese worship ancestral .spirits ; the Chine.se 
pay .supreme respect to men of wisdom, and hence 
admit that unwi.se or tyrannical monarchs may be 
dethroned at the people’s will, whereas the Japanese 
regard the Mikados as sacred and inviolable ; and, 
lastly, the chief virtues of the former are benevol¬ 
ence and filial piety, whereas the latter attribute 
Bupreme value to loyalty and rectitude, loyalty 
and filial piety being, according to their national 
morality, identical.< 

1 .Shifreno and Kiisaka, Bynhido in Japan ; Arirna, loc. cit. 

* The official date of ita introduction ; but the verified one is 
about A.D. 402. 

* Endo, ‘ Corifucianlain' (Kncyc. of Philosophy, ut infra) 

* Arirna, loc. at. 


Confucius taught that benevolence is the supreme 
virtue, the highest ideal of man, the summum 
bonum ; Mencius connected it with rectitude, 
declaring that ‘ the greatest way in the world is 
only benevolence ana rectitude," and that ‘bene¬ 
volence is the peaceful residence of mankind, and 
rectitude is the right road of mankind.’ ISclioIars 
w'lio a[)peared later on added iioliteness, knowledge, 
and truth to these tw'o ; and the whole pass under 
the name of the five cardinal virtues, the sum-total 
of human virtue. In human society men are re¬ 
lated to each other in live different ways, which 
imjio.so on them as many obligations. They are 
as follows : rectitude between lord and subject, 
familiarity between father and son, distinction 
between husbaml and wife, grade betw'cen elder and 
younger brother, and confideiK’e between friend 
and friend. The most important of these are the 
first tw'o, e.specially tlie second ; hence filial i)iety 
is the root of all virtue.s, of all moral practices. 
Cenerosity, respect, gratefulness, humility, faith¬ 
fulness, self-control, courage, and manliness are 
some of the virtues commended in the Confucian 
teaching. For thirteen centuries the Jajianese 
have lived under this moral teaching, and probably 
there is no one of them w ho is wholly uninfluenced 
by it; but they have wusely adoi)ted only the i)oints 
suitable to their special culture and national de¬ 
velopment, neglecting the elements that might be 
injurious to })ublic morals or fatal to the welfare 
of tlie State.^ See, further, Confucian Keliuion, 

CONFUCIU.S. 

5 . Buddhism.—Buddhism was officially intro¬ 
duced into Jaj>an in a.d. o.VJ. Its introduction at 
once gave rise to a controversy between two parties 
at the Court—a controversy which was not merely 
religious but also political and tribal, and whicn 
after a violent conflict n'sulted in victory for the 
l)ro-Buddbist party. I’rince Shotoku { 573 - 021 ), 
one of the wisest and greatevst per.sonage.s Japan 
had ever produced, did all in his )>ow’er for the ad¬ 
vancement of the newly introduced (‘reed, and w'ell 
(le.serves the high resjtect paid by tln^ Buddhists 
to his memory. The doctrine of Divine im-arna- 
tion, according to which some Siiint«) deities 
are the incarnations of Buddhas, Bo.ibisattvas, 
or certain Indian Devas, was iirsl laught by 
Prince Shotoku and then by Gyoki (070-749), a 
learned and virtuous high piiest, and was further 
broadened and deepened by two great men who 
arose shortly after Ins death—Saicho and Kukai, 
who respectively founded the Tcndai and the 
Shin^on sects in Ja])an. 'I'lius Shintoism was 
seemingly absorbed into Buddhism. Strangely 
enough, the two somewdiat antagoni.stic creeds co¬ 
existed in unity for nearly a thou.sand years, until 
their final separation in 1871. ITiiice Shotoku and 
other great personages wdio appeared early in tlie 
history of Buddhism in Jajian seem to have striven 
to nationalize its teachings and to bring it into os 
close contact with the nation as possible. During 
tho.se days all the work of the Buddhists was 
d(jsigned in the interests of the national welfare 
and peace. The Emperor Shomii (reigned 724-748), 
for in.stance, had a monastery and a nunnery built 
in each province tliroiighout the Empire, as well 
as the general monastery, in which the famous 
dnihutsu {q.v.) is set up, at Nara, then the capital. 
During the Kamakura age (1190-1333) many new 
sects w'ere imported from China or sprang up in 
Japan, and all of them laboured in the interests of 
the Imperial family and the welfare of the State. 

In return, Buddhism received great favours from 
Court and Government, and certainly it is owing 
to these favours that it has flouri.shed so long in 
Japan. The national morality, especially Bushido, 
w^as reinforced and expanded by it. Its doctrines 
’ F.ndo, loc. ext. 
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of unselfishness and freedom from desire being in 
harmony with the essential elements of Yamato- 
damashii, it has foiintl a ready entrance into the 
Japanese heart. Us teaching of benevolence 
softened the otherwise harsh character of the 
national spirit. It introduced the idea of another 
world, which was entirely lacking in the ancient 
Japanese system. The Mahayiinist teachings en¬ 
larged the insular spirit. As it was long popular 
among the people, high and low, no grade of society 
remained unintluenced by it, and the highest 
culture is solely the work of the Buddhist teachers. 
.Japanese Buddhism at the present (lay is divided 
into a dozen sects and into some fifty sub-branches, 
which differ more or less in doctrines, ritual, hahits 
of monastic life, and as a matter of course in their 
ethical systems. The teachings of some of the 
sects a[)pear to be quite antagonistic to each other 
—a fact whicdi shows how inclusive and assimila¬ 
tive the whole system is. 

Buddhistic ethics is founded on the assumption 
that all the creation is sprung from one common 
('ause, and things in the universe are connected 
with one another in complicated ways.^ The nam¬ 
ing and location of that Cause may differ witli 
dillerent sects, but all the Mahayanist sects agree 
in regarding it as the primary source of all that 
exists in the universe. Things witli and without 
life are all closely related to one another ; and p('r- 
sons of the same liousciiold, trade, or social rank, 
and those who are the s.arne in otlier respects, have 
lK?cn born thus from one and tlio same Cause ; in 
other words, they did the s^ime karma in a 
previous existence. Besides, we have transmi¬ 
grated tlirougli the six states of existence, in the 
course of which wo may somewhere have been 
closely connected with some who are strangers to us 
to-day. Ought we not then t^ be kind to others, 
whether familiar or unfamiliar to us ? Of many 
moral pr(;cepts given by the Buddha, as practical 
morality, the four favours, with their corresponding 
ohlig.'itions, must first be mentioned. They are 
(i.) of parents, (ii.) of fellow-beings, (iii.) of the 
king, and (iv.) of the tri[de treasure, i.e, the 
Buddha, the Law, and the Congregation. Next to 
them come the five or ten precepts and the six m~ira- 
mi fas, or perfections. The precepts are as follows : 
(1) not to destroy life, (2) not to steal, (if) not to have 
unlawful sexual intercourse, (4) not to tell a lie, and 
(5) not to drink fermented liciuors. Otherwise they 
are : (1) not to take life, (2) not to steal, ("1) not to 
commit adultery, (4) not to tell a lie, (5) not to 
talk frivolously, (6) not to slander, (7) not to be 
double-tongued, (S) not to be covetous, (9) not to 
he malicious, and (10) not to be heretical. J'hc 
pdramitas are: perfect exercise of (i.) charity; 
(ii.) morality; (iii.) patience; (iv.) fortitmle ; (v.) 
meditation ; and (vi.) knowledge. Cf., further, 
Ethics and Morality (Buddhist). 

Litkraturk.—T he Kojiki, Nihongi, Kujiki the works on 
Shinto, Nationality, and Bushido, of ila>ashi Kazan(15S3-1G.57), 
Kamo (1()t)7-17(')'.t), Motoon (1780-18(11), Hirata (177G-1S48), 
Kaibara (1080-1714), Yamaga (1022-1085), and other authors; 
T. Inoue's three works on Japanese philosophy (I'^n;/ Ming 
^>rhool, 1899, Revival School, 1902, Chu Hi School, 1000); M. 
Sawayanagi, Education in Our Country, Tok}o, 1910; Y. 
Arinia,./npa 7 i«s« Nationality, do. lt)07 ; Y. Haga, Ten Lectures 
on Japanese Nationality, do. 1908 ; R. Eiido, Oriental Ethics, 
do. 1909 ; Kncyc. of Ehilosophy, published by the Dobunkwan. 

S. Tachibana. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Muslim).—!. 
Muhammad and the Qur’an.—As Islam in its 
genesis and development was to some extent in¬ 
fluenced by the moral ideas of the ancient Arabs, 
it will be well to make a brief preliminary refer¬ 
ence to these. The social conditions amid which 
Mu(iammad appeared, and which survive to this 
day with but little change among the denizens of 
the desert, had reached the stage of tribal organi- 
1 Salto, Outlines of Buddhist Ethics, 1903. 


zation, and the life of the people was regulated by 
established custom, i.e. by tribal moral by. Their 
moral ideas, so far as we are in a position to judge, 
reveal an unmistakably secular spirit, alike anumg 
the merchants of the cities and among the liedawin. 
The Prophet opened his pro))aganda among tluMii 
by denonneing tlicir sins and threatening them 
with the impending Day of Jinlgment and the 
lire of Hell, hut at lirst he encountered nothing 
blit mockery; and it was only when he ha<l in 
some measure accommodated his message to the 
present w'orld that they gave heed to his words 
about the world beyond. 

Ihit, while the ancient Arabs were intent upon 
material advantage and enjoyment, they were not 
wholly unmindful of higher tilings. As we may 
see from the powerful impression produced among 
them l)y satirical poems—an impression due only 
in ])art to the dr^aid of magic—tliey had a higli 
sense of both personal .ind tribal honour. The 
mor.il ideal of the Bedawin found expression in 
thepitient endurance of privations; in a loyalty 
accorded not so much to the. clued of the tribe as 
to co-equsl fellow-meuihers; in a eonrage which, 
in open waihire and si dl more in marauding 
expeditions, was contioiled by a wise policy of 
s]),iring the lives of enemies; and, tinally, in hospi¬ 
tality—a virtue which, it is true, is ever a native 
of regioii.s where there is little occasion for its 
exercise. As compared with tlio Bedawin, the 
people of the cities had, to say the least, a larger 
share of worldly wi.sdom. 'i'he Meccans, in par¬ 
ticular, both before and after Muhammad’s day, 
were astute enough to put tlicir market under the 
protection of a sanctuary, and to exploit the very 
piety of those who came to trade within the sacred 
precincts. The present inliahitants of the holy 
city quite frankly avow their adherence to tlm 
ethics of the happy mean, asserting that, while 
the people of Yicidah are very worldly, and those 
of Medina very devout, they themselves hold an 
even balance between heavenly and earthly 
interests.^ 

In pre-Muhammadan poetry terms expressive of 
moral sentiments occur only sporadically. We 
find, indeed, warnings against arrogance and 
threatenings of Divine vengeance ; hut such ex¬ 
ceptions, in which moral and religious concepts 
are distinguisiied from law or custom, are probably 
traceable to Jewisli-Cliristian inlluence. It was 
under that inlluence, at all event.s, tlnat Muhammad 
stood forth as a reformer—to work, in tlic. words 
of tradition, ‘ for the imjirovcment of morals.’ 

Muhammad made tlie demand of personal belief 
and personal morality. 

‘No burdened soul shall bear the burden of another.'2 In 
the Day of Judgment every one shall be answerable for him¬ 
self: ‘O ye peo|)le, fear \our Lord, and dread fhe day v\hen 
the father shall not atone for the son, nor the child atone at all 
for his parent.' ^ 

Hence, too, the Qur’an urges—though less in¬ 
sistently than the Nl'—tlie necessity of repentance, 
conversion, the good heart, the changed spirit. 
Good intentions are commended ; uiqireineditated 
lapses from virtue are leniently judged. In short, 
Allah makes it no onerous task for His faithful to 
serve Him : He is forgiving, merciful. 

Neverthele.ss, as Muhammad’s earliest adherents 
were but a small company, it was no child’s jilay 
for them to respond to his demand of iicrsonal 
morality. Such a demand shattered the old family 
ties aiKi came into conflict—at lirst somewhat too 
harshly, though afterwards in a milder fashion— 
with immemorial usage and custom. In this way 
the moral fellowship of the true believers came to 
mean more than the tribal relationship. In the 
light of the ideal thus introduced every believer 

1 Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 72 f.. 149. 

2 Qur’in, liil. 39. 3 Jb, xxxi. 82. 
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wjis henceforth the nei^'lihour or hrol her of every 
otlier. Islcini was to l>e a universal hrotlu'rhoou, 
in which kindness and e({uity should <‘ouut lor 
more than custom and law. Muhammad ’"’/‘''jj 
nevertheless, iinahle to lnini,' tliis ideal to its tull 
rc'alization witli respect to the right of hospitality 
and protection and to tin* pra<'tic(‘of hlood-re\enge. 
In prinei[)le, no donht. pi ivate revenge was sui)er- 
scded hy legal puni''hment, but in practice the 
former was still [leimitted, though in a somewhat 
mitigated foini. It had now to bo kept w’ithin the 
lx)unds of moderation, and must involve none hut 
the actual cul])rit. xMoreover, Muhammad helped 
to foster a higher regartl for liuman life hy ju'o- 
hihiting the heathen custom of killing female 
infants; hut, on the other hand, the practice of 
foeticide lias all along prevailed, without censure, 
in Muslim countries. 

The ethics of the Qur’an might he summed u)) in 
the trite formula ; ‘ Ihdieve and do right.’ Jlelief, 
of course, is the primary obligation, since without 
belief all works are vain—a mere mirage in the 
waste.* Hut, as it does not come within the scope 
of the present article to deal with belief (see Faith 
[Muslim]), or with the duties of religion in the 
narrower sense, our .sole eoneern here is with the 
question, ^\’hat is im[died in ‘doing right’? 

Of human virtues the ()ur'an insists most fre 
(piently and most urgently on henetioenee—the 
he8to^\ingof henefits noon tlie poor, the neesjy, the 
orjdian, the stranger, the slave, and the prisoner, 
especially in the form of alms {zukdt). Jly alms¬ 
giving a jier.son not only ludps otluus, hut aNo 
manifests the true sj)irit of self-denial —in the 
expectation, it is true, ot winning, not in<lcc(i (he 
treasures of earth, hut the reward.s of Heaven. 


-x,i\ SMSC spt-ak to them with kindly words. And let not thv 
hL‘ fetteml to thv neck ; nor yet open it with all openn^w. 
U.stthou he made to nk down in rebuke and IkWO- 
tlo Lord i.rovideth plenty for whomsoever lie will; and He 
too iriveth with measure. Verily, He ever beholdeth an»i 
ohserveth His servants. Kill not your children for fear of 
Movfrtv- ^^e uill provide for them and for \ou. Heware, for 
killm/them is a ^rrea^ vn<-kednes8. W ithl.old .vourselvos from 
ftdnlo rN for it is an al'omination, and evil is the wav thereof. 
Neither si iv unv one w liom Hod hath forbidden you to slay, 
evreot for u jnst cause ; for, If one be sluin unjustly, to his 
nearest of kin have we ^Mvcri authority ; }et let not hun ‘‘xceeil 
in slaving; eerily, he is ever helpeil. And touch the 
suhsUuiee of the orplian, except in an upright way, till he 
attain the ^ears of strength; and Perform >our eovena.x^ 
verih, a eoveiiaiit shall 1 h‘ iiupured of. And gn e full nu'asure 
when ve measure, and weigh with an equal balam'e-thi 0 is the 
bo er and more’just for .settlement. And follow not that of 
wlueh thou hast no knowledge; ^erllv. the bearing and the 
s.ghi and the hea.W-lhese shall all he inipnred of. And walk 
not promllv up<m the *a,th. for thou canst mjt.‘leave the earth 
ami thou shalt not rea< h the inounUms in height. All thin is 
evil, hateful in the sight of your Lord.’ 

Thene precepts are intmided |)rinnirily for 

Mnylims, and apply only in a limited degree to 
the adherents of other faiths. 'I’o wants the 

heathen, towards the Jews, ( hristians, and othei 
pos.scs.sors of sacred scriptures who would not sub 
mit to the secular jmwm- ot Islam, and also toward.s 
apostates from the faitli, the xMiislim imhey xvas 
the holy war and death. Here we liave an instanee 
of the religious rest liction of moral obligation. 
The same thing is .di^crvahle in the fact that the 
development of a free pmsonal moral life is .'^eii- 
ouslv cramped hy ieli; 4 P'iis considerations. Ihe 
fiin.famental principle of Nlain is that ^\lhih i.s 
sovereign and that men are his slaves, who.se virtue 
consist.s in ohedienee. Jiie will of Allah—in 
reality, of course, tliti mind of His Fronhet -alone 
decides as to good and evil. ‘ Islam,’ indeed, simply 


'J’liis spirit wa.s disjilayed hy Muhammad himself, 
childly in tiie earlier years of iii.s jiropiictic activity 
in Mecca, wdicn lie declaimed against the rich. 
Aftciwvards, when his followers liad become a poli¬ 
tical oiganization in Medina, the antagonisms were 
somew'bat Jess pronounced. A simibir development 
appear.s in the jiraeti.e of znkfiL Onginally a 
\ulnntary expression of love, and, m the view of 
Oriental Jew's and Christians, almost identical 
with piety or the fear of Ood, i.e. with virtue in 
general, it gradually became a tax uj)on proj>erty, 
and as such became one of the (ivo j.illars of ^lllsllm 
law.'* In Mii.slim countries the zdkat came n.sually 
(o be assessed for tfie public treasury. The col¬ 
lectors of the tax did not ueglciT their own in- 
tere.sts, w'lnJe the lawyers or jiriesf.s (.so far as we 
may speak of a priesthood in I.-'lnm) claimed to 
lank pre-eminently among the }>oor and needy 
who had a light to share tlierein. 

Besides almsgiving, many other virtues are 
spoken of in the Qur’an as acceptable to God. A 
seiies of corresjmnding coinmandinents which, 
while lacking sy.stematic form, .seems to be de¬ 
pendent upon the Mosaic Decalogue, is given in 
sura xvii. : 

I Met not up .'ujother g'o.l with Allah, Ic'.t thou sit down dc- 
apii^cd, forsaken. Thy Lord hath ordained that ye shall worship 
none hut llun; and kindness to your parents, wdiother one or 
both of them attain to old age beside thee; and say not to 
them “ Fie I” neither niurninr against them, but sp.-ak to them 
in gracious word.s. And defer liumhly to them out of com¬ 
passion ; and sav, “Lord, have compassion on them, even as 
they brought nie up when I wa.s little.” Your Lord w'ell 
knoweth what is in your souls, whether yo be righteous; And 
verily, He is forgiving towards those who return to Hun with 
repentance. And to thy kinsman render hi.s due, and also to 
the poor and the wayfarer; waste not wostefully ; for the 
wasteful are ever hretiiren of the Satana, and Satan is ever 
unthankful to hia Lord. Lut if thou doat turn away from 
them, and seekest from th} Lord boons for whiuh thou hope.st, 

1 OuFan, xviii, 105, xxiv. 30. 

2 Viz. the tliird, the others being Cl) the creed, (2) the ritual of 
pra^’er, (4) fasting, and (.5) the julgrimage. According to an 
ancient tra<iition, Mnhanunad enjoined as a aixth primary 
obligation the active love of one’s neighbour, t.e. the duty of 
doing to others what one would wish done to oneself. 


Allah. 

I’lie .s<ancti()ns of morality an* al.'^o of a r.Jignous 
chara<-ter. lit'wanl ami punisbinent belong mainly 
to the otlier 5Norld. J’he majniity of mankind 
mist presumably expiatii (heir sin in the lire o( 
Hell. Hnt those v ho believe and do right .shall 
enjoy (ho ileliglits of Paradi.se, whu li Muhammad 
d(*pict.s after a fa.shion snggeated hy the wine-shop 
of the ancient Arabs. For all t.hcir '-iht dmiial on 
earth--their abstinence from wine fi'Mii games nt 
ehanee, and from luxury in gi re i il--(liey sliall 
iind compensation in the lieavmdy virgin.s and 
KluatSot who serve the deatliless ones with the 
goblet that inebriates not. 

2 . Muhammad and tradition.—xMuiiannnad made 
no claim to be a .saint, nor wa.s he one, hut sliortJy 
after hi.s death devout Musliius endeavouied to 
ordiT their livms hy liis exanijile. Hence, ics the 
Qur’an did not furnish the nsiiii.site information 
on every detail, there arose a (hmiand for didinite 
traditions regarding the Prophet's manner of life, 
as also that of his eomjianions and mo.st intimate 
adherents; and, as the pious fraud is not u.sually 
ac<Hninted the most lieinous of sins, the supply 
corresponded to the demand. In Nlain, acconf- 
ingly, we lind several collm tions of traditions— 
compounds of the authentic and the .spurious— 
some of whieii are regarded as caiiunical, and thus 
ancient tribal custom came to be superseded, in 
theory at least, hy the siuincth of the prophet (cf. 
art. l.«AW [Muhammadanj). The true believer felt 
himself obliged to follow thi.s idealized sannah as 
loyally as po.ssihle, and, while the first sentence of 
the most celebrated collection, viz. that of HukhAri, 
hut echoes the teaching of the Qur’fin in asserting 
that actions are judged by their motive, yet the 
conformity of the faithful consisted largely in 
externals, being ritualistic rather than ethical. 
To'Umar, the second successor of the prophet, is 
attributed the saying: 

‘Nowadava [i.t. when the process of revelation mediated by 
Muhuiiunad, and therefore also the possibility of discerning the 
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thoughts of the heart, has ceased for ever] we judge people 
entirely by their outward actions ; we protect him who ai)pear8 
to us to do right, fur we know nothing of what is within—Allah 
is the judge thereof 1— and we do not urotect him who appears 
to do wrong, nor do we tlnd faith in him even if he asserts that 
his motives are pure.’ i 

It in likely enough, indeed, that many who 
availed themselves of this pronouncement forgot 
the parenthetic clause regarding the judgment of 
Allah. It was easier, moreover, in eonformity 
with the sunna/iy to use a toothpick, to rub one- 
,ielf with water or sand, and to submit to circum¬ 
cision, than to cleanse the soul from sin, and with 
’)ure heart to serve Allali in spirit and in truth. 
Thus the great bulk of the moral precepts of 
Islam, as found even in the Qur’an, and more 
particularly in the tradition, bear a somewhat 
external and—one may venture to say—commer¬ 
cial ciiaraeter.^ The believer has an account with 
Allah. One tradition has it that a convert to 
Islam has all his previous good deeds jiut to his 
credit.* 

d'he sunnaJi agrees with the Qur’an in assigning 
the leading place among good works to almsgiving. 
If a man is unable to give alms, let him labour 
witli his hands^—in order, of course, to make him¬ 
self able ; for this is the conce])li()ii of work pre- 
sen (od Ijy the tradition. Only by way of exception 
do tlic hudltlts —the (.Qur’an is silent on the sul>jecX 
—ascribe an indeiiondent ctliical value to work. 
Thus the following saying was put into the month 
of the l’ro])het; ‘ No man can have a l)c*tter meal 
than that which he has earned by the labour of his 
hands. David, the jirophet of Ood, ate what he 
liad earned by the work of his hamis.’ Hut per- 
haj)s this saying, and others like it, may simply 
imjdy that w'ork is sn])erior to begging, thongli 
not to almsgiving.® The jiractice of alm.sgiving, 
as indeed the element of self-denial in general that 
was ])resent in Islam from the ontser, was strongly 
reinforced by the influence of Christianity, ami, 
suhseiiuently, of Indian religions, as ajipears from 
the fact that the stinnah is much less distinctively 
Arabian in character tlian the Qur’an. When 
Islam had overspread the Cliristian provinces of 
the Uoman emjiirc, it assimilated many elements 
of Christian asceticism. 

The assertion that early Islam was absolutely 
destitute of tlie (dJiical spirit has been refuteil, 
above all, by Goldziher.** The sunnah undoubtedly 
contains ethical elements. It is true that Arabic 
has no single specilic term for ‘conscience,’ but 
the thing itself is quite adequately connoted by 
such })eriphrascs as ‘unrest of heart.’ According 
to one highly esteemed hadith, ‘ virtue is [the sum 
of] good qualities, iniquity is what disturbs the 
soul, and what thou desirest others not to know 
concerning thee.’ The last clause certainly savours 
of conventionalism, but there are other traditions 
in which the requirement of inw'ard sincerity is 
more clearly exj)ressed. 

Thus, e.q., we road : ‘Shall I toll you what work stands higher 
than all i>ra 3 or, faf'Linp-, and ahiis^-iviriy:? It is to make poace 
between two enemies’ ; or, a^-airi . ‘ Ut more avail [than ritual 
prayer] is the prater which a man utters in his own bonne, 
where no one sees him hut Allah, and which has no other 
nioti\e tlian the desire to draw near unto Allah.’ Another tra¬ 
dition tells how a pious female devotee who was using insult mg 
language towards her neighbour was eonsigned to hell by the 
Prophet; whereas his judgment regarding another woman, who 
was negligent of prayer and fasting, but gave to the needy ami 
never insultid her neighbour, was ‘ She is de.stined for I’aradise.’ 
The coniiiassion of Allah is frecinently set forth as a pattern for 
the faithful, and they are urged to the performance of pious 
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According to a favourite and frequently quoted 
hadithy the best works are: (1) honour towards 
parents; (2) not to take a niece in marriage 

1 Bukhari, ed. Houdas and Manuals, ii. 201). 

2 Cf. Charles C. Torrey, The Commercial-Theological icrms 
in the Koran, Levden, 1892. 

3 Bukh&ri, ii. 61. ] ® 

® Vorlesuiigen, p. 14fl. > Jt>. ill!. 


against her will ; and (3) tc> pay one’s day-labourers 
well. A tradition of quite another cast, which 
had its source among the devout, gives the follow¬ 
ing list of precejits : ( 1 ) Love thou the poor, and 
he accessihlo to them ; ( 2 ) look always at those 
w'ho are beneath you, and gaze not at those who 
are above you; (3) never solicit anything from 
any one ; (4) be loyal to tliy kinsfolk, even if tin y 
should vex you ; (5) always speak the truth, even 
when it is unpalatable ; ( 6 ) no not overawed in 
the paths of Allah by the reviling of the revilor ; 
(7) ireqnently cry aloud, ‘There is no might or 
[lower save by Allrili,’ tor this <;oiiies forth from 
the treasure vvliieh is hidden under (clod’s throne. 

Drohably none of these [uons counsels was more 
fervently obeyed than the last; we find it used as 
a magic formula, as, e.7., in the Thoumnd and One 
Niqkts. Lut in all likcliliood tlie everyday life of 
Islam w'as otherwise hut little in hannony with 
such ideal demand . 'i'lie mass ot the people paid 
less aUention the C^ui':in and tlie /ao// 7 /a 9 than 
to tlie actual Jile lived b> Muhammad in hi.s 
Medina [leiiod, when ins love was given mainly 
to w'omeri, and the objects of his hate and greed 
weie the nnbidiever and their possessions. The 
eaily annals of Islam, in fact, exhibit the cliosen 
sei vant ^ of Allah as world-conquerors, who, what¬ 
ever might be their hopes ot heavenly reward, 
w< le meanwliile wonderfully content witli earthly 
s[)oib’. 

3 . Development of the law. — To the true 
Muslim, as to the devout Jew, religion means a 
law which should control and regulate the whole 
life of man. From the Oriental point of view, not 
only social, but also political life, is bound up in 
the closest way with religion, and hence the Jewish 
and Christian comninnitics that secured toleration 
and protection within tlui [lale of Islam by paying 
tribute always formed in a gr(*ater or less degree 
an impcriuni in imperin. J'hiis, too, for the Muslim 
community sacred and secular law are one, and this 
holds good—in theory — universally, even under 
foreign domination, while the ideal is in some 
measure realized under sovereigns who are of the 
faith. A knowledge of this law [fiqh] —a law with 
religious sanctions—has, therefore, been all along 
imjierative upon every educated Muslim. Legally, 
children under the age of seven, and, in [iractice, 
w'omen also—for the most part—are exempt from 
this reouirement: tlie former, because they cannot 
as yet discriminate between right and wrong, good 
and evil ; the latter, because, by ancient tradition, 
tlu'y are but find for the tire. 

Tliis law, th(*u, as based upon the Qur’an and 
the sunnah, and to some extent influenced by 
Homan iurisprudence, entered upon a process of 
independent development. And just as some—to 
wit, six—of the collections of traciitions gradually 
acquired a sjx'cial [irestige, so in Sunnite Islam 
four schools or systems of the Jiqh came to enjoy 
canonical authority, ev'eu before the development 
of the hadith had reacluid its term. Ever since 
that development took place—in the lirst threi^ 
centuries of Islam—the Qur'an and the sunnah 
have become almost a dead letter except in matters 
of ritual, and their place in [iractical life has been 
taken by th (3 law. From the handbooks of its 
schools and the decisions of its more distinguished 
contemporary ex[)onents, the educated Muslim 
learns what he must do and forbear to do. Hut 
he learns likewise that the world, even the Muslim 
world, lies in w ickedness, so that ohediiaice to the 
sacred law is possible only in a very limited degree, 
and, at most, in the syiheres of punJy religious 
obligation and of family life. The tolerant Uin- 
ayyad dynasty (A.I). ()6l-7oO) is regarded by Muslim 
historiaiis as having been excessively w orldly. Hut 
the Abbasids (from A.D. 750), though they adopted 
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the Persian maxim that reli^non and government 
are sisters, were not much better. In the most 
numerous Muslim sect, tlie Shi'ites—and elsewhere 
as well — the divergence between ruling govern¬ 
ments and their subjects witli regard to the law 
has had the eireet of making hypocrisy a virtue. 
We refer to tlie doctrine of tagif/i/a (‘prudence’)* 
according to which it is the primary outy of the 
Shi'ite who sojourns in the land of the adversary 
—a very ehistic term—to disavow hia convictions 
by word and deed, for (lie sake of his personal 
security and the welfare of his associates. Every¬ 
where within tlie bounds of Islam, and at all 
periods of its history, the discrepancy between 
ideal law and actual jiractice has, on the one hand, 
led to a policy of compromise on the part of the 
majority, and, on the other, given rise to scruples 
and contlicts of conscience, and also to numerous 
attempts, under the i(‘adership of a Mahdi, to 
supersede a sinful and worldly regime by a better. 
In Islam, accordingly, endeavours after moral and 
religious reform are always involved wdtb or ac- 
eompanied by political action. The work of a 
man like General Booth, who, as leader of the Sal¬ 
vation Army, se<‘ks to achieve moral and s])iiitual 
results among Christian p(>oplcs, would be quite 
impossible in Islam, unless lie or bis ollieers tried 
at the same time to grasp the reins of political 
power. 

The historical development of Muslim juri.sfiru- 
dence cannot be dealt with in detail here, and it 
must suthce to refer the reader to the works of 
(ioldziher, Snouek Hurgronje, and others (see the 
Literature at end, and ef. art. Law [Muhamma¬ 
dan]). M e are meanwhile eoneermsl with the /igA 
only in so far as it hears upon (‘thical conceptions 
and leaves room for the fire e.vpre.ssion of moral 
life*. In this reteri'iiee the most important jioint 
IS the classi/icatiori of actions aceoiding to their 
gradations of legal obligation, and here we find a 
iiumlier of such arrangements more or less in agree¬ 
ment with one another. Tlie most wddely aeeqited 
division has live legal eategorie.s, as follows- (i) 
absolute duty (/an/ or fn/id), embracing actions 
the perforiminee of wliich is rewarded and their 
omission punished ; (2) commendable or m(*ritorious 
works (snnnaA, mandub, or viustahabh), which are 
rewarded, but their omis.sicn not tmnislied ; (3) per¬ 
mitted actions (/nn/;n4 or jd’iz), wliich are legally in- 
ditierent; (4) reprehensible actions (makruh), which 
are disapproved of, hut not punishable, by the law • 

(5) absolutely forbi.lden actions (/mm;/^), the doin- 
of whic/i calls for punishment, 

As regards the reference of each particular action 
to Its proper category in this arrangement, there 
IS, as might be exjieeted, no unanimity amon«' the 
learned in Lslam. 1 lie more easy-g-oing moralists 
among the sages of the Jaw endeavour to make 
out that certain forbidden actions are doubtful i.e. 
permissible and certain obligatory actions merely 
commendable. In general, the great regulative 
pnneiiile is public opinion, i.e. the consensus of 
the authoritative scholars of the day. This con¬ 
sensus IS binding upon the conscience not 

tnlliii^ details of daily life. Vet, in spite of all 
many Muslims, whether from want of knowledtre 
of will, order their lives by nnautlior- 
ized adat, or, what is accounted still worse, exer¬ 
cise their own discretion. 

Furtlier, the law is not uniformly binding upon 
every one. It distinguishes between duties incum¬ 
bent upon all ifurd 'ala I'ain) and obligation.s 
whicli allcct certain individuals only {fard 'al- 
kifayah). Ihe duty of taking part in the holy 
war IS an instance of the latter class. 

Another distinction of importance is that be¬ 
tween greatand small sins—a distinction elaborated 


largely in connexion with the doctrine of evidence, 
which demanded that witnesses must be above re¬ 
proach. Bins universally regarded as great are 
murder, unchostity, misappropriation of money be¬ 
longing to a w-ard, the taking of interest, the n-fiisal 
of zakdt, and the like. To the class of small sins 
are assigned such olleneesas taking part in unlaw¬ 
ful games or listening to forbidden music. 

As might be expected, the science of the law, in 
dealing with such distinctions, frequently degener- 
ate.s into an arid casuistry, or becomes a sophistry 
wliich will enable one to cozen and defraud either 
God or man. The letter of tlie law kills the spirit 
of morality. An illustration of this will he found 
in the Thousand and Onr Nights, Night 21)6 IL 'I’lie 
manner in which legal luminaries tone down the 
prohibition of wine - drinking is set forth by 
(loldziher, Vorlrsnngrn ubrr ilen Islam, p. 6311’. 

4. The development of doctrine. — Islam found in 
tlie countries which itconquered riotonlj' legal and 
})ohtical institutioiKs, but also systems of iloctrine 
with more or less of an ethical element, as well as 
[uilar didactic literature. With the latter we 
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deal below (§ 6); of more immediate imj>ort- 
for the development of the Muslim doctrine of 
faith are the siieculations of Ghristian theologians. 

A factor of tlie utmost signiticance for later t lines 
was the ethico-rcligious .system of the Mu'tazilitea 
—deseendants of the Qadarites. This sect w-as 
designated originally ‘ tlie people of the righteous- 
ness ’ (of Allah), because tliey held that Allah is 
the Righteous One who rew;irds men according to 
their deserts. 'I'his was not a genuine Muslim 
eoneej)tion in the early days. Theoriginal concep¬ 
tion of .Allah—and, somewhat sjiiritualized, it still 
holds sway—was that, as the Almighty, Hi; is a 
vengeance-hreathing tyrant towards 11 is t*n('mics, 
and >ui imlulgent God of mercy towards His friends. 
In His vengeance lie is arbitrary ; in His love and 
mqcy, capricious. With many persons, no doubt, 
this idea wa.s a cause or a consequence of unjirin- 
cipled conduct. It was possible for a man to trans¬ 
gress the whole law and still remain a believer; 
confession to Allah in words, or even in thought— 
faith without works—was all that was required. 
Such was the teaching of the Muni’ites, who, 
though they discriminated between small ollences 
an<{ great sms, yet held tliat even the latter w'cro 
forgdven to the Muslim wlio but uttered the crecil. 

This Miirji'ite teaching wa.s challenged by the 
originally powerful sect of the Kharijites, who 
have been called the puritans of Islam, d’hev 
looked upon the great sinner as an unbeliever, and 
/miintained that there is no true faith withont 
works. This view approximates to the Mu'tazilite 
ethie.s which might indeed he regardeil as that of 
the Kharijites mellow ed by the influence of Christi¬ 
anity, ^and, subsequently, of philosopliy. U is 

Mu’t 


I’tazilitea 


certain y true that many of the early .MutaziuLes 
imsisted emphatically on the importance of good 
aspect they might he comiiared 
with the I elagians of the Christian Cliureh.^ They 
w-ere neither liberals in theology, nor libertines in 
ethics. 

1 heir speculations upon the Divine righteousness 
nioreover, were closely connected with the questiorl 
of human freedom. No ((uite unequivocal teaching 
on this problem could be drawn from either the 
(,)uran or the fiadith-, nevertheless the devout 
multitude was always inclined to believe in pre¬ 
destination. The idea that everything, not even 
excepting evil and sin, is ordained and brought to 
pa.ss by Allah largely dominates the iiopular mind 
to this day. The Qadarites and Mutazilites, on 
the other hand, affected probably by the dogmatic 
controversies of the Eastern Church, preached the 


iCf. R. Strothmann, In Der f«Mm, ed. C. n. Becker. It, 
Strassburff, 1011, p. 60. ’ 
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doctrine of free will. In support of their position 
they could appeal to certain passages of the Qur’an, 
according to which Allah does not cause, but simply 
allows, the sinner to go astray. They held, accord¬ 
ingly, that man is the author of his own deeds, the 
artilicer of his own good or evil fortune, and that 
Paradise or Hell lies within his own choice. Evil 
and sin liave tlieir source in the human will ; what¬ 
soever comes from Allah is necessarily good. Sub¬ 
sequently, indeed, tliey went as far as to say that 
God can devise nothing but good, and must in all 
things work for the welfare of II is creatures. Here, 
in etlect, we have a theodicy, such as has frequently 
been pronounded from Plato’s day, and as frequently 
shattered by the monistic trend of faith or of reason. 
The theodicy of the Mu'tazilites was influenced even 
in its eaily stages by Neo-Platonic ideas. Their 
doctrinal system resolved itself in time into a 
rationalistic theology, witli reason as its first prin¬ 
ciple—the source, not only of knowledge, but also 
of the laws of conduct. It is reason, they held, 
that distinguishes between good and evil. 

The doctrine of free will became in this way a 
rational d(‘terminisin. An action is good w'hen 
reason finds it good or beautiful ; an action is evil 
when reason finds it evil or repulsive; in short, 
moral distinctions do not depend upon the will of 
Allah. (’aprice thus gives place to knowledge, 
authority to discernment, and obedience to re¬ 
flexion. Knowledge, diMcrnment, reflexion—it is 
th(‘se, accordingly, that reveal to us w hat is in itself 
good or evil. 'I’liat whic:h is in itself gootl is bind 
ing upon the will of God Himself, and thus mvolves 
a limitation of both His omnij)Otence and His free¬ 
dom. In order to leave room in human life for 
a rational freedom and an individual sphere of 
action, for self-determination and moral resjionsi- 
bility, All.'ih was represented as being conditioned 
by the law of His being. 

While the Mu'tazilite doctrim's maintained their 
position in Shi ite literature, the orthodox party in 
Sunnite Islam adopted a nusliating position. They 
would not cast the shadow of a doubt upon the 
doctrine of God’s omnipotence and unlimited free¬ 
dom. Human beings are absolutely dependent 
upon Him ; their good [uuqioses, their good works, 
the ability to carry these into etlect—all flow from 
Him, from His mercy and grace towards mankind. 
Man, however, as was maintained by the orthodox 
Ash'arite scliool, has power to appropriate God’s 
works, and it is this approjiriation {hisb or iJctisab) 
that constitutes the believer’s sole merit. And 
even his great and heinous sins do not make him 
an unbeliever, so long as he does not believe, when 
he commits them, that they are permitted.^ 

5. Ascetic-mystical ethics.— So long as the primi- 
tive community of Islam remained comparatively 
feeble, the I’rophet’s call to renunciation of the 
world was generally complied with. Hut tliis 
state of matters did not last; the Arabs, with 
their predatory instincts, soon learned to appro- 
})riate the w’orld, and, in the succeeding genera¬ 
tions, to enjoy it. Caring little for supernal 
rewards, they were in reality a military aristo¬ 
cracy, an oligarchy, in the empire. In no Ion" 
time, however, the peoples whom they exploited 
and laid under tribute began themselves to em¬ 
brace Islam, thus creating a situation that de¬ 
manded a new policy, even in moral and religious 
matters. Here and there, moreover, a feeling of 
satiety began to settle upon the luxurious classes 
in both the older and the newer centres of culture, 
and this in turn prepared the way for a system of 
an ascetic morality—which, it is true, had never 
been entirely absent from Islam. This ascetic 

1 For the MaUridite theory, which is akin to that of the 
Ash'arites, cf. Macdonald, Development 0 / Muslim theology, p. 
810 f. 


morality had special links of connexiou with the 
ideas of Christian monasticism. 

One characteristic feature of monasticism, viz. 
celibacy, was, however, alien to primitive Khun ; 
nor has it ever at any time gained general recogni¬ 
tion. ‘There is no monasticism in Islam’-so the 
Prophet is recorded to have said ; and in his later 
years he showed by his example that w'oman may 
be regarded merely as man’s ])laythin". The 
asceticism preached in the earliest period, what¬ 
ever its object was, actually served, however, as 
a species of training for the soldiers of the faith. 
It consisted in fasting and watching, and accorded 
admirably with the performance of the ritual of 
rayer. Hut, when at a later day the ascetic spirit 
ecame more widely dill’used, the positive value of 
the practice as a means of discipline was more and 
more lost sight of in favour 01 a purely negative 
renunciation. 'I’o nH/rlifv the (lesh became the 
cry. Alxdule trust m (iod led to quietism: in 
God’s hands m.ari slinuld !)0 perinde ac cddnver. 
The mystic e\entually becomes a mere will-less 
pauper, who accepts as a gift the alms he wall not 
ask or hold out his hand to take, and who fills his 
b'cbh^ life wiGi pious c(aemonies. Morality is 
baldly to b(^ looked for m such conditions. The 
mendicant (/orytr) lives only for the moment and 
for his God ; in relation to his contemporaries or to 
post<‘iity, he is as go(/d as dead. Yet it was but 
the ab.^olutely consistent application of his convic¬ 
tions that canieil him to such extremes. 

d'he ascetics, clothed in their coarse wmollen 
frocks (.so//), sought to vindicate their manner of 
life chielly by appeal to passages in the NT. A 
.sense of sin ancl a craving for penance w'ere the 
forces which largely helped to fill their ranks. 
Hut amongst them were also a number of brooding 
idlers, who began to sjieculate in Oriental fashion ; 
and it was accordingly in Sufi’ism that the practice 
of asceticism—from about the 8th cent. A.D. on- 
w'ards—found a theondical basis. Platonic-Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrines, gleaned from Hermetic and 
Gnostic WTitings, here joined hands with Indian 
s[)eculation. Ascetic morality is ahvays founded 
upon the conviction that the human body is of little 
value, if not indeed absolutely evil, or else a mere 
phantasm ; while the soul, on the other hand, is 
regarded as the essential element in human nature, 
or at least as forming a stage of transition to the 
higher life of the S[)irit and of God. Thus the 
su[)reme object of human endeavour is to free one¬ 
self from the bondage of sense, to purge the soul of 
foul desire, and to become pure Spirit, or (fod—not 
merely God-like, but positively Divine. Stage by 
stage does man advance on the paths of the soul. 
Hy the use of intoxicants, by means of macerations 
and of pious exercises su.stained to the point of 
ecstasy, the finite being dissolves in God, who is 
viow'ed in the abstract manner of Pantheism as 
pure light or absolute truth. The eaithly life is of 
value only in so far as it is animated by love to God 
and aspiration after things above. 

While every age in Islam has had its devout as¬ 
cetics, men whose moral excellence cannot be dis- 
>uted, this Sufi’ite fanaticism cannot claim any 
ligli degree of moral approval. TheSufi’ites’ fervent 
love of God left no j)lace for the practical love of 
their neighbour. The aim of all their striving was, 
not a moral life upon earth, but a fancied salvation 
in Heaven. Hence Sufl’ism, alike on its practical 
and on its speculative side, inculcates poverty, s(*lf- 
humiliation, and the surrender of personality ; the.se 
were its supreme virtues, and could be best acquired 
by living in a community under strict monastic dis¬ 
cipline. The individual members of such com¬ 
munities must yield unconditional submission to 
their superior. Moreover, the mystics w ere for the 
most part at one with the dogmatists in repudiating 
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the freedom of the willd <'^nd ^vere sometimes even 
more thorousl»*,M)in^^ in t lieir denial. Likewise in 
actual pra(;ti(;(‘ they went far beyond the jurists, so 
that tlitdr mysticism consorted uncommonly well 
Avith despotism of every kind. 

From the hc^^innin^^ of tlie Otli cent. A.D. these 
mystical and asinitic tcnd('nci('s occasionally took 
practical shape in cccnobitism, hut not until the 
11 th cent, was there any extensive development of 
a r(';j:ular monastic system. This, while certainly 
less hi; 4 h]y elaborated than the system of Orders 
in the Oliristian Church, had nevertheless much in 
common A\ith it. Those helon^injj: to the Dervisl 
OrdtTs have always been more lii^hly esteemed in 
Islam than the representatives of the law or the 
governin^^ classes, and many among them, both 
male and female, are revered as saints. The 
common })eople venerate them as miracle-workers 
and medicine-men, as their nu'diators and advocate: 
Avith Allah. 

The adlurmits of the asctbic-mystii'a! morality 
sought in vaiious Avays to adapt tlnur vicAvs to the 
ollicial teaeliing of the law, or at least to reconcile 
rhem Avith it. Of the two clas'-es into Avhi<‘h 
numan actions Avere frequently dividc<l, viz. ‘ deed 
of the bodily members ’ and ‘ Avorksof the heart,’ tic 
Sufis not unnaturally gave preterence to the latter. 
The extreme mystics regarded the outAvard act a.s 
nothing more than a symbol of the iiiAvard senti¬ 
ment, or else considered the obligations of thelaAv 
to be utterly beneath their notice, so that the ex 
trernesof abstemiousmxss ami of sensual indulgem'e 
might both be found in their ranks. Sects of pro¬ 
nounced mysti(‘al tembmeies, such as the Isma'il- 
ites, shoAved a special liking for the classitication 
of niankin<l into grades. Obedience and sacritice 
were im])crative only upon the common people and 
brethnm of low degree, Avhile the initiated members 
of the higher grades, or of the higlnc-^t, Avere inde¬ 
pendent <jf every laAV. 

Mystical sect.s and mystical tendencies have 
ahvays abounded in Islam. Lut, just as Sunnite 
Islam had, besides its canonical collections of 
hadith and its schools of the Ji(ih, an orthodox 
system of theology, so it had also an orthodox 
mysticism, the fullest ex]iosition of Avhich is found 
in the Avritings of Ghazali (see § 7 , beloAv). See 
also art. Asckticism (Muslim), vol. ii. p. tf. 

6 . Philosophical ethics.—Among the Arabs and 
other Muslims a popular philosophy of morals, 
at once international and interconfcs.sional, is 
found in their fables and proverbs: sutlice it to 
refer to Luqman, the Arabian /Fsop. Luqman’s 
counsels to his son, Avhich in reality oAve their 
inspiration to Jewish-Christian and Hermetic 
‘ Avisdorn,’ are often quoted in ethical and parenetic 

Avritings. 

The literary genre, Avhich is made up of moral¬ 
istic apliorisms, and more especially of the maxims 
of court politics found in the various ‘ Mirrors for 
Magi.strate.s,’ bulked largudy in Persian literature, 
consisting jiartly of translations from Indian 
originals. Even to-day this type of literature 
maintains a certain popularity, and is highly 
esteemed among the cultured classes of l^crsia. 
The earliest knoAvn repre.sentative of this Persian 
Hidiool is 'Abdallah ibn al-Muqulhi (executed c. A.i>. 
757), Avho translated the Pafichatantra fiom 
Pahlavi into Arabic. His al-Durra al-yntlma, 
printed in Cairo and Peirat, is a short ‘Mirror 
for Magistrates,’ Avith rules for prudent behaviour 
at court and jiolite intercourse among friends. In 
his introduction, after circumspectly assigning the 
supreme place to faith and the avoidance of great 
sins, he eulogizes the folloAving virtues : temp(;r- 
ance, courage, liberality, and proficiency in dis¬ 
course and busine.ss. It is the morality of worldly. 

1 lint see KRE i. 18. 


Avise politicians and merchants, and is thoroughly 
tyjiical of this class of literature.' 

A much larger and more elaborately system¬ 
atized contribution comes, through Syrian channels, 
from the philosophical literature of Greece. Col- 
leidions of biograjihies, Avith supplements of moral 
aphorisms, testaments, letters, etc., were very 
}H>pular. Pseiidej)igra})hic Avritings, especially of 
the Hermetic tyjie, Avero extensively circulated. 
Works of Plato and Aristotle, as also compositions 
falsely ascribed to tliem, found great favour nmong 
plnlosophers in tlie stricter sense. Thus Plato’s 
Ilrp\(l)Ur was translated by l.lunain ibn Ishaq as tlie 
Kitdb al-sii/dsa, and foi iiis the main source of the 
doctrine of the soul (Incliotomy) and of the four 
cardinal virtues Avhich appears in many Muslim 
Avriters on ethics. To I’lato also Avere ascrilxal a 
(r»‘atise on the education of children {Adah al- 
sihifCin), and a testament [wrisiya) addressed to 
Aristotle. Of Aristotle’s oAvn Avritings, Arabic 
antliors refer to and (piote from the Nicomackcan 
Ethics [Kitab al-a/Jddq), Avliich is said to have 
been translated liy tin* afore-named I.lunain or by 
his son Ishaq ibn Jhiuaiii. Extant quotations 
from this avoik sIioav traces of Neo-Platonic redac¬ 
tions. 

These and oilier translated Avovks of the kind 
helped to mould the dcA (‘loiiment of Mu'tazilite 
and Sufi’ite ethics. Put it a\ as only in the limited 
circles of .sectaries or ot scholars and [leisons of 
culture that ethical doctrine attained the more in¬ 
dependent status of a philosoohical science ('i/za o/- 
akhldq). Conformably to the scholastic Aristo¬ 
telian tradition current in the East, ])hilosophy Avas 
deliruMl as ‘a knowledge of the essence or things 
and a doing of the goo«l.’- The theoretical side 
Avas invariably disiuissed more exhaustively than 
the practical, hut the latter also received attention 
from tlio.se avIio dealt Avith morals and polities a.s 
more or less independent of each other. 

Put it Avas tlie p.sendepigrajiliic Avritings of a 
spiritualistic and an ascetic and edifying character 
that jirodnced the most poAverful ellects in this 
.Mphere. These Avritings Avcjre often snjiiilernented 
by astrologi(‘al speculations, according to wliich the 
natural P'lnperamcnt and even the moral consti¬ 
tution of human beings arc conditioned by the in- 
jlinmce of the stars. The ffdicity of man Avas 
believed to consist in his being delivered from 
matter and exalted to the pure sjiirit-Avorld of tlie 
higher spheres, 'i'his tA jie of ethic.s, pervaded by 
metaphysico-psychological speculation, has left a 
ehara('teristic deposit in the eclectic Avritings of 
the ‘ Pure Ones’ or ‘ Prethren of Purity’ (IhivCin 

(IS- Safa ), 

In the system of the Prethren of Purity, the 
moral nature of man is detcu niined by the fulloAving 
four causal agencies. ( 1 ) 'Die bodily structure: 
the body is composed of the four elements, and a 
person avIiosc body contains, say, much earth Avill 
l>e liar.sh and greedy, Avhile another, Avith a large 
proportion of Avater in his body, Avill be gentle and 
gracious, and soon. ( 2 ) Climate: tho.se who live 
in a northern climate have more courage than 
those of .southern lands. (3) Education. (4) I'lie 
indnenco of the stars ; and this, indeed, is the 
most nowerful of all, since the other three are 
dependent upon it. Evmi education, wiiich super¬ 
poses something upon the natural constitution, is 
allected by the heavamly bodies and relative posi¬ 
tions. All this hohls good of the first stage of 
human nature, tlie stage of natural morality, in 
which conduct is instinctively good or bad. But 
the soul can raise itself above nature, and in the 
second or psychical stage, where man has freedom 

1 Cf. also the will of a merchant In The ThouBand and One 
Nights, Nijfht .*108 ff. 

2 .See Ma/iitih, ed. van VToten, Lp 3 den, 1895, p. 132 f. 
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of choice, his deeds are praised or blaTiied accordiiij^ 
to tlieir quality. Should a man reach the third 
At age—tliat of rational dc'liberation—he acts eitluir 
wisely or foolishly, iiohly or basely. Finally, the 
fourth or highest stage is that of the Divine 
cosmic order {ndniu.'i) conformed to by godly 
piopliets ami holy angels, and a man is rewarded 
oi- pniiislusi according us be does or docs not associ¬ 
ate himself with them in the endeavour to become, 
as far as in him lies, like (led. 

The path by which this m\stic goal of life is to 
bo reacluid, aci-oiding to the lirctlnen of I’urity, 
is the j)ractice of asceticism, 'the siqirenu* viitm^, 
the yearning after things above, or the love that 
]»resses towards God, must manifest itself upon 
earth in a pi<jus endurance of, and in<lulgcnce to, 
all creatures, even the animals. Man thereby 
wins freedijin from sensual passion here, and here¬ 
after the ascent to the eternal light. Jbit, if a 
man does not in tliis life purge himself of bodily 
desire, and persists in ‘foolish slumber and cana 
less sleep,’ he remains after death hovering in the 
air, trammelled and drawn downward by hislleshly 
passions. Hell is simply this life in time, w'hcther 
on the ('.arth or in the air; Paradise, on the other 
hand, is the eternal world of the ceh'stial sjtheies 
to which pure souls ascend. 

All men, according to the teaching of the 
lirot hren, are impiu feet, t hough in ditleiamt degiees. 
Ibit the sum-total of good qualities is fouml in the 
absolutely perfect man, who has the characteristics 
of the Platonic Idea and the ‘wise man’ of the 
Stoics. The Sunnite my.^tics tind the pcufect man 
(i/wdr? kdmil) in J^luliammad ; the Shi'it(*s in Ah 
or yusain. The I’ure Ones are less diTinite in 
their choice, and—apart [>erhaps from the ‘ Imam 
of the age,’ whom they greatly lionour—it is rat her 
Socrates and (.dirist tliat win their enthusiastic 
homage. In their estimation the ideal of reasim 
was realized in Socrates, and the law of love in 
(dirist ; and it is these great ones, accordingly, 
whom they sei^k to emulat c. In the interests of this 
imitdtio they concede a redative value to the earthly 
life in the ifesii ; the body should be guarded and 
careil for, so that the soul may have time for its 
full development. 

The moral theory of the Pure Ones is a mystical 
intellectual ism. It is found in a .somewhat less 
fantastic form, no doubt—also in the so-called 
Aristotelians of Islam, from al-Kindi to Ibn Kushd. 
In keeping with the character of their .sources, 
these thinkers set—to use Aristotle’s own words— 
the dianoetic virtues above the ethical. Thus, e.g.y 
in i\\(i Apophthegmatn Philosophonnn of yunain ibn 
Islia([ the highest good is identilied with the sound 
understanding. Wit and shrewdness, talent and 
sagacity, are put on a higher level tiian goodness 
and rectitude. Such, too, is the spirit wdiich per¬ 
vades nearly all the a({ah wTitings (‘the doctiine 
of good or elegant manners ’) of the Arabs—often, 
indeed, mere compilations of extracts, and having 
hardly the slightest concern with ethics and 
morality. 

A counteri)oise to the extravagances of mysti¬ 
cism was T)rovided by the siiprf'ine Aristotelian 
principle oi the mean —the doctrine of the peerdrys, 
which was introduced into Dlam at an early })eriod. 
The Mu'tazilite al-Jahi? (j A.D. 809) writes as 
follow s ; ‘ Divine religion api)roves the comluct of 
him who neither does too little, nor performs too 
much, of the (b)od.’^ ISome profes.sed to lind the 
doctrine in the Qur’an (cf. ii. 157, ‘ Thus have we 
made you an intermediate people ’). The principle 
of the mean came at length to permeate both the 
popular conception of morality and the ethical 
science of jurists and philosophers ; and it w'as also 
combined—especially among the latter wdth the 
1 Goldziher, Mtih. Stud.y Halle, 1889-90, ii. 397 flf. 


Platonic doctrine of the four cardinal virtues ((ro0ia, 
dySpela, awippoffvvrjy diKaioavu-q). As (‘ally as the 
9th cent. A.D., in tli(3 writings of the !\lu'tazi!ite 
author Dawud ibn Marwan al-Macpunmis, we hnd 
mention of the Platonic series ot viitucs, which 
th(‘r(;after, with occasional modilications in tlie 
Older and grouping, gamed geneial cui r(‘iicy.^ 

Th(‘ most nolable icpresentat iv(‘of iS(‘o-Platoni(; 
eclecticism in Muslim ethics is Ibn Maskawadi 
( f A.D. PtdO), ph^'sici.'LU, philologist, and historian, 
who was the treasurer and friend of Sultan‘Adud- 
addaula, and ranks as an orthodox Muslim. It is 
tiue that his ethical doctrine (7V//y////ib (tl-akhldq, 
‘ I he improvement of morals ’), like t hat of the Pure 
Ones, shades oil' into mysticism, but it is free from 
astrological accretions. Its undfU'Kung jisych- 
ology, and, indeed, the structure of the system as 
a whole, is Platonic, though in matters of detail 
the author quotes frecpiently from Aristotle, as 
well as from Sociates, Hip[)ocrates, Galen, and 
al-KTndl. 'I'he work io divided into six (or seven) 
paits and may be outlm- d as folhnvs : 

I Uv wav of introduct ion uc have .a I’latronizing doctrine of 
t'i< soul. Tilt* hoiil js of asj.jiitual natuic, and, as an inde- 
| ■•nd<•nt and immortal cni d \, stands on a hi^dier [tlane than 
the mutahlr suh.‘<tan('t‘ 1 ht* liodv. it finds its peculiar spiiere 
of actKui It; lIc' -cu-riccH (dianoctic virtue). After enumeratinff 
the p.irts of tile soul dc-irt , impulse, and reason- the work 
sjieciti H tiie four ]u null'd virtues; ]»rudence or temperance, 
coura,.''. wisdom, and the coiiilunaf ion of t iie three m justice. 
Tiio viriufs, uitii their \anou.s suii spi'cies, are tiien delnud, 
hhcuilitv hi uu; lie.ued more elahorat elv ma bpecial paraj^raph. 
lai'etaliis 18 thereafter frequently nienliojK'd alonj' uuh the 
cardinal virtues, and in one pas^a;^e it actually takes the pla('e 
of Wisdom. Kucii of these virtues is then defined on tire 
•tribtotelian ])ntr(uple, i.e. us tlie mean between tw'O vices, 
justice U.self bein|^ jilaced midway between doinjf WTon;f and 
Huffeniiff wrong. As regaids prudence, liovvever, a defect is 
s.aid to ire better than an excess, while as regards liberahty tire 
rev else holds good. 

II. The second section treats of man’s natural disjiosition, of 
iiabiLuation, and education. Ibn Maskawaili adojHs Galen’s idea 
tiiat a fevv men are goo<i by nature, some become good by 
practice, and very many remain evil to the last. Parts of the 
chapter on the education of cjhildren recall Plato’s Jicpuhdc, 
JUS, e tlie asserLion that moral education should precede in- 
struc'tion in mathc'inatics and other sciences ; while the ancient 
Arabic poetrj ns to he treated as having a harmful infiuence 
on children. Tins section discusses also the rules of good 
breeding. 

III . 'I'lie third division of the work treats of the supreme good 
and the supreme happiness (fv^ai^Quia). Tlie supreme good is 
interpretecl ahsolutelv or objc'ct i\ely ; it is eternal and the same 
for all, and hence it is proi>al)l\ identical with the Deitv. 
Happiness, on tiio other hand, is defined subjectively : it has 
various gradations, ('orrespomling to differences among indi¬ 
viduals. The sui'reme happiuc.-.s is attained in the closest 
possible approximation to liio siijireme goo<l, i.c. in becoming 
as like God as is jiossible for man. Put there are innumerable 
gradations of human happimcss, and hence also innumerable 
degree.s of human virtue or efliciency. Tlie incasuro of realiza¬ 
tion appropriate to each individual consLilutcs his virtue and 
deterniines his hajipmcss. It is, lliercfore, best for all to live 
a moral and hapjiy life in the community — in the .State. 
Monasficism is not virtue. .So long as man remains man, i.e. 
is compo.sed of bociy and soul, so long doe.s his tiappmc.ss remain 
incomplete without the satisfac'f.ion of his bodily wants. Never¬ 
theless, the psychic-al or jmrely spiritual enjo.Miients are the 
most pcrfc'ct, sinc'e they are the most enduring, 'bhe doc'tnne 
of the hodil.L resui recdion and the sensual delights of Paradise 
is treated by tins theory with jiolite sileriee. 

iv. This secUion deals spc'f'ially with justice. Aristotle like¬ 
wise had devoted a whole book of bis JCt/nrs to this virtue. 

V. Here the th<'nH‘s are love and fnendshiji. Two eircuin- 
stances, viz that Aristotle liad allotted two books (viii. and i\.) 
to the discussion of friendship, and that love oceupu-s a leading 
jilace in the .Neo-I’lalonic' s\stem, have conspired to give tins 
part of the treatise jv somewhat prolix character. A notable 
feat ure of tfie sort ion is the endeavour to invest religious duties 
with moral signiheanee Thus the dailv liturgical jirayers of 
the Muslims, which tlie tiunnah ranks far above solitary pra>er 
in the silent closet or the monk's cell ; the meeting of dwellers 
in cities with the inhabitants of the surrounding districts at the 
tw‘o ollieial festivals of the year ; the flocking of {ulgnms—each 
once in his lifetime—from all countries to Mecca : the.se things, 
as enjoined by the hiw, foster the sense of brotherhood and the 
universal love of mankiiHl. 

vi. The eonchulmg section (sometimes divided, a.s vi. and vii.) 
discusses the health ami sickrie.ss of the soul. The diseases of 
the soul are the eight vices—the a{r(\f of the four cardinal 
virtues—and their sub-species. Of the four pairs of vices only 
one—the excess and defect of courage—is handled in detail, ita 


1 Goldziher, Kitub 7iia'(ini al-nafs, Elerlin, 1907, i>. IS” flf. 
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extremes being presumption or foolhardiness, and cowardice 
or want of spirit, with their sub-siiecies. Ihit the actual vices 
are dealt with less thoroughly than the affections from which 
they spring—anger and grief, and their variidics. 

Thus far I bn Alaskawaili and pliilosophical 
ethics. The Platonic-Tytfiaj^orean features of the 
theory, i.e. its dualistic paycholo<^y and its hyper¬ 
physical morality, found sjiecial favour ainon^ the 
mystics, while, on the other hand, the scholars of 
theand the as well as the dialectical 

theoloeians {the MutakaJlim) and the rationalistic 
writers, ^ave the iireference to the Aristotelian 
elements. 

7 . The ethics of GhazalL—The ethical .system 
of the ^^reat theolo^^ian Abu l,Iamid al-Ghazali 
(A.D. 10o9-llll) nu‘rits separate treatment, more 
especially as he is the linal authority for orthodox 
Islam. In his case life and doctrine are one— 
rooted in his own personality. He was delivered 
from the snare of vain learning and worldly ambi¬ 
tion by becoming convinced of tbe truth and moral 
power of Islam. In Islam he holds single handed a 
position corresponding to that shared by Augustine 
and Aipiinas in the Christian Chur(*h. 

GhazalTs moral pliilosopby is the .synthesis of 
the various doctrines wliicli we have passed in re¬ 
view. lie is also acquainted M'ith philosophical 
ethics, i.e. the doctrines of the four cardinal virtues 
and of the mean. These he expounds in his Mizun 
al-avuxl, probably one of bis early woiks, and we 
find traces of them also in his later mystical writ¬ 
ings. Thus the narrow bridge which leads to 
Paradise {Sirdt), and the scales in which the deeds 
of men are weighed {m'izdni), he interprets csot(‘ric- 
ally a.s the true mean of virtinq just as many 
Mu'tazilites and speculative Sufis had done. 
Ignoring the actual se(pionco of history, he main¬ 
tains that the philosojiliers borrowed their ethical 
theories from devout SiifLs. 8uch might certainly 
be said of his own system, as it is saturated with 
and held together by tbe spirit of Sufi’ism, and is in¬ 
telligible only in tbe light of the mystics’ doctrine 
of stages (the cor[)oreal earthly life ; the sensuous 
psychical intermediate stage ; the spiritual celes¬ 
tial life; the being of God). Ghazali's theory is, 
in point of fact, a mysticism that vitalizes the law 
and doctrine of Islam, as is indeed clearly indicated 
by the title of his greatest work, Ihya ulCun nl-dln, 
i.e. ‘the revivilication of the religious sciences,’ 
dealing with livin<" religion or the religious life. 
Faith without works was in his view a dead faith. 
Religion must be an experience of the soul, and 
must manifest itself in works. ‘ Ho who knows 
and acts accordingly shall he called great in the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ 

Tlie relation between faith and works, know'- 
ledge and action {'ilm and '(imnl)^ had forme<l the 
theme of much speculation before Ghazali’s tiine.^ 
The philosophic sethool, and even the mystics, were 
all more or less intiuenced by the intellectualism 
of Greek ethics. Correct thinking was preferred 
before good conduct. Action, moreover, wars re- 
stricte<l to the present life, i.e. it was deemed of 
vivVuv'. only an vv, YT<ip^vat‘v(m for a higher life ; while 
perfection or salvation in the hereafter was thoimdit 
of as a state of pure knowledge, not indeed with¬ 
out joy, but certainly without action. With I 
Ghnznli, however, a.s with the niystii.^, the rela- / 
tion in question is complicated by the introduction 
of a third factor. Between knowledge ('i/m) and 
action ( anml) he places the state of the soul (Mf), 
a condition akin to emotion, and having a pro¬ 
pensity to good or evil conduct. We have thus 
a sequence of three causally connected elements: 
knowledge gives rise to an affective volition, and 
this in turn produces action. 

In connexion wdth these explanations, the 
extreme intellectualism (gnosticism) of the philo- 
1 Of. Ooiddher, Kitdb ma'dnx al-nafSt p. 54* tt. 


sophers who assert that knowledge without conse¬ 
quent action is bettor than action without know¬ 
ledge of the grounds of action is assailed by Gliazall 
as sheer folly. Nevertheless, we trace the iiiiluence 
of the philosophical-dogmatic tradition in his own 
iredilection for knowledge, even though he there- 
)y means knowledge of the religious sciences. 
For him, too, the perfection of the pure spirit 
consists in intuitive knowledge, i.e. the beatilic 
vision of God. In the first book of the Ihyd he 
fully discusses knowledge — the religious know’- 
ledge that is profitable for the life beyond, and is 
‘a wmrk of the heart’; and in the second book he 
deals w ith the knowledge of religious doctrine as 
man’s primary obligation. Religious knowdedge, 
or true doctrine, is 111 fact the tree whose branches 
are the various states of tlie soul {aJiwdl)^ and 
whose fruits are good deeds. 

Ghazali agrees with the Ash'arite school in 
teaching that the merit of man’s action lies in his 
appropriation or assimilation {iktisCih) of Divine 
action. The life of the soul, with its activities, 
stands midway between tbe absolute freedom of 
the Divine w ill and the absolute necessity of bodily 
and earthly existence. The moral disposition can 
be imjuoved by education and asceticism. Such 
is Ghazali’s theory. But his truly religious siiirit 
kept him from saying much about human treeilorn, 
or even about human ability. Allah isomnij»utent, 
and acts as it pleases Him. He will assuiedly lay 
on any soul no burden beyond its pow'er ; for so it 
is w'litten in tbe (Qur’an (vii. 4U) ; but He might 
wdthout injustice (lemand from His servants what 
they could not give. He is in no scuise bound to 
have regard (o tbe welfare of His bondslaves. 
These and similar statements, however, should he 
interjireted as in the fiist instance polemical, being 
directed against the M u'tazilites, and may be re¬ 
garded as so much theorizing. We shall perhaps 
best succeed in doing justice to the spirit of 
Ghazali’s system by setting forth his view as 
follows: the material world of the body is the 
sphere of absolute m‘cessity, where God s omni¬ 
potent will is all in all; in tbe realm of the sensu¬ 
ous and psychical, a relative freedom must be 
recognized; in the kingdom of jmre sjiirit, there 
is a return to absolute necessity—tiie law of love, 
which is at the same time absolute freeiloin. 

Fassing, however, from these vague and~in 
relation to the system as a whole -certainly 
esoteric speculations, w'e shall find it of more 
utility to make a brief examination of his 
principal ethical w’ork, the Jhyd 'uiuni ul-din. 

Tlie work is in four jiarts, each roimuiainjf ten hooks.i The 
first part discusses religious duties in the iiarri>wer sense 
( ifxuldt) ; the second, the duties of social and political life 
I'ndat) ; and in both parts the substance and its arrangement 
are taken mainly from books of the hadith and the The 

third part sets forth that which perverts the soul, and its re¬ 
nunciation of the world ; the founh, that which saves the soul, 
and Its return to God. This second half (the third and fourth 
part.s) is based upon the manuals of ascetic ^ufi’ism ; but to the 
author alone belongs tbe credit of the excellent selection of 
material, as also of its arranj^cment and synthesis. In tbe first 
half of his work, for instance, hf does not deal with the religious 
duties arui the social and jioiitieal institutions of Islam in the 
purely external and casuistKAl manner of most teacliers of the 
Ji'pi, hut expounds their ‘ mysteries ' i>. t/ieir ini/>ort 

for the inner spiritual life, and with special regard to the here¬ 
after. If he befrins. as hooks of the hadith and the fiah usually 
do, with ceromonml purity, he immediately makes reference to 
the purity of the heart, the innermost recesses of which wlien 
a has renounced every vice, are free from all that is not God. 
The same thing holds goo<l of the ritual of prayer, to the out¬ 
ward forms of which inward experience alone lends plenary 
significance. He deals with religious prayer—pra 3 ’er in the 
pro|)€r sense—and with such pious practices as the recitation 
of the Qur’an, much more fully than with the ceremonies pre¬ 
scribed 03 ' the law. At the same time he never forgets to urge 

that outward compliance with the law is imperative upon all_ 

primarily, no doubt, upon the people in genial, but no les^ 
those who occupy a higher*— 

1 The reader •hook! 
writings such numi 
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al\^aysbe merged iii the hij^her, and in the light of this fact 
Ghaz^h comhineH the distin. tioji made by the fi<ih between/argf 
al ain and faril al kijayah with the doctrine of stages pro 
pounded by Noo Idatonu Sufi isni Ho, f </ , in regard to fasting, 
the fourth of the religious duties , in the first stage, as obligatory 
upon all believers it means abstinence from foo<l, drink, and the 
enjoyments of love , in the second, it signifies refraining from 
the sms of the bodily meinbi rs—the eye, the ear, etc , finally, 
in the third stage, attained only by the few, fasting implies the 
heart s abnegation of the world and of all that is not God 

Ghazih’s ethu al theory is thus, as regards its ideal, out and 
out ascetic Divine service, as he says in a late r work (Minhuj 
al abidm), has two sides a positive—meritorious action , and 
a negative—the abandonment of sin, or the warfare against the 
evil world, the creatures, Satan, and the sinful self The nega 
tive side is the more excellent -the higher stage On certain 
points Ghazali has some difficulty in harmonizing his theory 
with tradition In the Ihya, e g , he raises the question 
whether marriage or celibacy is the more excellent way Ills 
first answer is that each has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and neither is expedient for ever> one But he inclines, in con 
formity wuth his doctrine of stages and the practice of his later 
life, to hold that, while marriage is good, celibacy is better 
The question then arises whether in that case Jesus was not 
superior to Muhammad Ghazali a answer, whu h may at a 
pint h be reconciled with the theory of stages, is that, while the 
celibate life is intrinsuAll} the better—not for everybody, of 
c-ourse—the best of all, as in Muhammad s case, is to be married 
and at the same tune to be as the unmarried, i e to live always 
in the presence of Got! and to be susceptive of His manifesta 
lions Had our moralist dealt in earnest with this idt a his 
system would have assumed a very different character I'ut his 
aseetic temperament, while he does not put it forward as the 
norm for all, dominates the entire work, alike as regards its 
structure and as regards his selection of the Jewush, ( hnstian, 
and Muslim traditions which he so plentifully introduces for the 
edification of his readers 

At the end of the second part of the Ihyd, i e after the re 
ligious and the social duties have been disc ussed, Ghazali utt( rs 
a pinegync upon Muhammad as the standard of human virtue, 
and (.ommends him as a pattern for human tondiu t The beautv 
of his outward appearam e and the gra/'e of his spetch are highlv 
extolled, as are also his marvellous deeds. Of all men, more 
over, he was the most affable the bravest, the most just, tlie 
most temperate, and the most generous, he was chaste and 
nuxiest above all others , at once reserved and frank, straight 
forward ami without dissimulation—one saw the anger in his 
fat e , Hinqile and kindly in his whole manner of life 

The second half of the Ihya (parts three and four) carries us 
far bev ond this mutation of Muhammad—as a historical person, 
at least ‘ M ui s perfci 1 ion and liapiuness,’ as Ghazali expresses 
himself elsewhere,! ‘consists in endeivejurmg to reproduce the 
charac teristu s of God and in adorning himself with the true 
essence of His attribiiti s It is only tlie soul of man that lies 
in the snare of sense, in his heart—his distinctive sfuritual 
nature—he is the imago of God Ho the first book of the third 
part deals with the wonders of the heart, and the second book 
w ith the virtues of the soul It is in this second book that philo 
sophical ethics—the doctrines of the caniinal virtues and of the 
mean—are disi ussid Here, however, Ghazali, following Plato, 
remarks tiiat juslu o has but one antithesis, viz mjubtice The 
chief virtue is said to be wisdom, which was not mentioned at 
all in the sketch of the Prophet s character referred to above 
The superfit lal way m which the 1 latonic and Aristotelian doc 
trines are attachecl to the work appears also from the fact that 
they have no further influence on the contents of pvrts iii and 
IV The third part discusses, on the basis of the Platonic ])sy 
cholog} , the purification of the spirit from carnal and ps>chical 
lusts , and tfie fourth, its turning towards God by means of re 
pentanco and fear, patience and thanksgiving, and absolute 
trust culminating in union wuth Him in love The last book of 
all 18 a vxcditaUo mortis, in which the dying experiences of 
Muhammad and the four orthodox Khabfs are set forth as 
examples Parts iii and iv have little to do with ethics in the 
modern sense, but they c oritain valuable observations m the 
sphere of religious psychology. 


The Ihyd as a >vhole nujjjht be described as the 
ethics of a pastor. Ghazali considers that men 
require sum’ll a counsellor. Only a few, he 
remarks, aie pci feet by nature such are Jesus, 
dohn the BA})tist, and other jirophets All otheis 
are weak, and require prophetic guidance, which, 
after the death of the prophets, is adjusted to 
hiiraan nature m various way.s Consequently 
Ghazali thinks it advisable that men should place 
themselves under the spiritual care of a shaikh, 
as was done in the religious Orders The numerous 
religious brotherhoods in Islam, which have a vast 
influence among the masses-especially m North 
Africa--even to the present day, may hnd a 
warrant for their existence m his words. But it 
may lustly be doubted ^>hether their moral inllu^ 
ence upon the people baa realized the hopes of the 

great tneologian. 

1 Of. Ooldmiher, VorlMungefit p. 81 


Ihe princinles of Ghazali are very characteristic 
of the peculiar nature of Oriental civilization. 
Neither philoso}ilier nor devout mystic has in this 
sphere ever lioen able to attain fully to the thought 
of moral self-development. The Orient lacks the 
vital idea of autonomy, and of a super-personal 
law which, written on men’s hearts, is hiiuling 
upon all. Although in the Kast an all but 
immutable law has been in operation for centuries, 
yet the frequent ebanges of dynasties and rulers 
have ever and anon been attended with intervals 
of anarchy. An irin>erative law’ is thus always 
associated in tlie popular mind witli a particular 
ruler and those who represent him in secular or 
sacred things. There has as yet lieeri little scope 
for individual freedom or personal initiative in any 
sphere of life. The populace submit to the secular 
power, or to the shaikh of an Order, or to the 
‘Hidden Imam,’ or to some one who claims to be 
the Mahdi; for neither in social and political 
allairs nor in the spher(^ of religion and ethics can 
th(‘y do without aIcazler. 

8. The period after Ghazili.—For centuries the 
instability of Oriental life has been hedged round 
by a remarkable st.ihility of doctrine. ISince the 
13th cent. a.d. Islam has been content to study 
and expound the teacliings of the ancients. The 
wiitiTigs of the earlier ages are constantly being 
re-issu(‘(i in lithographed or printed editions—not 
as mere scient iiic curiosities, but as real stepping- 
stones to learning; and this is true also in the 
sphere of ethics. 

In Ghazali orthodox speculation reaches its 
culminating point, and in the sphere of religious 
learning his influence is immense. But other 
factors continued to operate. The masses still 
clung devoutly to their ^adat, teachers of the fqh 
did not discard their casuistry, while many philo- 
sojihers and speculative Sufis ignored the law in 
its outward form (antinomianism). 

Ethics {'Urn al-akhldq) could make no further 
advance in Islam as an indi'pendent science. 
Fcojile found their moral doctrine in the coin- 
pendinms of the legal schools, or in some guide¬ 
book to the Sufi’ito life, or in the manuals of good 
breeding {adab literature). Books of the last- 
named class found special favour in secular circles. 
In Persia there exists a marked predilection for the 
teacliings of the ancient poets, and, in particular, 
for the didactic versivs of Sa'adi. An illustration 
of the way in w’hich ethics has been incorporated 
with the adab literature is found in the Adab 
al-dunyd wal-din of Abd ’l-I,Iasiiii al-Mawardi 
(t A.D. 1058). 

Tills work, which w'as written before Ghaz&li’s day, is still 
used in the hi^^her schools of Stainbul, where it serves M a 
treasury of quotation for the younp. After passing the time- 
honoured encomiums upon reason and knowledge, it gives a 
jirofusion of aphorisms, uttered by devout scholars, poets, and 
sages reerarding religion, the world, and the soul. The section 
that treats of the secular life bears the impress of Aristotelian 
ideas, while the closing section, dealing w ith the morals of the 
soul, shows an ascetic strain, and singles out for special com¬ 
mendation such virtues as humility, meekness, \eracity, and 
contentment. Its counsels are rey^arded in the fuune iig/it as in 
the 1 Ith cent., when Mawardi compiled them, i.e. as so many 
fine sayings. 

This continuity of doctrine is certainly a re¬ 
markable fact. Even those who have in modern 
times tried to introduce reforms into Islam 
ft,y)|)eal for support to the itmuont teachings. 
This is Hjiecially true of the Wahhabi luoyoiuen^ 
which sprang up about the middle of the I8th 
century ; it aimed at restoring Islam to its pristine 
state, and denounced in puritanical fashion all 
innovation, the use of tobacco and similar indul¬ 
gences, the luxury of cities, and the worship of 
saints. Of greater significance than 
attempt to restore the past is the Persian Pabi 
movement (see Bab, BAbIs), which took its rise 
about the middle of the 19th century. It was in 
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its origin associatetl with ancient mystical ideas 
and trafficked in all manner of magical trnmi)ery 
speculations about numbers and letters, etc. l 
haKS latterly assumed a more progressive aspect, 
and now advocates tlic emancipation of women and 
the brotherliood of all classes and religions. To 
the present writer, liowever, it seems highly 
<luc.stionabIe whether the llaccid mystical utter 
ances of the Biihi prophets are capable of ertectinj. 
an^’thing—in the face of Oriental despotism—or 
behalf of a free and active morality. 8 oine loot 
more hopefully to the revival of Mu'tazilito teach 
ing, moie es]»ecially in British India, where ib 
best-known exponent is Syed Ameer *AIi. This 
movement, however, presents but few of the tyjucal 
features of Islam, ami is scarcely to be distinguished 
from a liberal form of Christianity. 

Here, indeed, we have lit upon the character¬ 
istic feature of })resent-day Islam. The culture of 
Europe and America, with Christian customs and 
moral ideas in its train, is forcing its way on every 
hand into Muslim eoiintries, and by means of edu¬ 
cation and the press is asserting itsidf everywhere, 
with the possible c.xception of Afghanistan ami 
Morocco. The movement is meanwliile largely 
contined to scientilic and technical learning, whicli 
is assimilated in a somewliat superficial fashion ; 
but wliethcr it will prove fruitful, not only in the 
economic, but also in the ethical and tlie siicialand 
political splieres, the future alone can decide. 

9 . Moral life. — We have now dealt with tlie 
foiimlalions and the growth of moral conceptions 
in Islam ; and, although much obscurity still rests 
upon the subject, we have found it pos>ible, with 
the help of tlie extant literature, to trace the main 
lines of ethical develoi)nicnt. A much more dilli- 
cult qiiesticm, and one, indeed, that must probably 
remain in great part unanswered, is that concern¬ 
ing the actual mural life of the i)eoj)le. Wdiat w;is 
its eharaeter, ami how did it compare with moral 
doctrine? Law ami doctrine may often act as in¬ 
centives to good conduct, but tlu'y are oftener 
simply the eoiiseious letlex of actual morality, and 
sonietiines hut the drapm-y which hides the liypo- 
crisy l>eneath. Our main concern is the pe<>i»le’.s 
actual mode of life, and our knowledge of this is 
very defective. 

It has already been remarked tliat the sacred 
law, alike in its original form and in its later 
expansion, has to a great extent tlie weiglit only 
of an ideal canon law; as a rule, the people 
restricted their observance of it to jmrely religious 
duties and the provisions regarding family life. 
The sentimmits and practices of daily life were 
largely conditioned by racial character, by circuin- 
stances, by oc(;upation—in a word, by the stage of 
civilization that had been attained by society or 
the individual, A detailed history of the morality 
of Oriental society—could such a work he written 
at all, and as yet there is an almost complete lack 
of c()mj)etent jireliniinary studies in this lield— 
would have toplepict a vast variety of phenomena, 
such as, for iiist.'ince, the various gradations by 
which nomadism passed into permanent liahitation, 
-yid, in city life, the fir.actice of confining the 
inhabitants to certain uuarters or streets, according 
to their creed, nationality, or trade. 

The fact that difierences in nationality and 
occupation involve dillerences in moral character¬ 
istics ami conduct has attracted attention from 
ancient times. Thus, according to an early 
Muslim tradition, ‘ pride and haughtiness are 
among the people of horses and camels, the 
shouters, and the tent - dwellers, but modesty 
{saklTui) among kee})ersof cattle.’ ^ A still greater 
contrast, and one that pervades the wiiole course 
of Muslim history, is that between the predatory 
* Quoted in Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenleben, p. 226. 


scini-nomads ami the owners and leaders of city 
caravans, whose great concern is security of travel¬ 
ling and tlie undis(,iirbed enjoyment of their gains. 
The largely inartificial ciistoins of the former are 
very dillerent from the more comfortable life of 
towns[)eoi)lo. This more luxurious mode of life 
was condemned by official Islam, which, howevei', 
was long unable to restrain the merchants of the 
Syrian cities—a gay and Iniinorous class of people 
—from their wine-hihbing and other self-indulgent 
habits. In 1‘eisia this restriction never proved 
eHeelive in any real sense. The Arabs did not 
succeed in assimilating tlie national character of 
the Persians to tlnur own, just as they failed 
afterwards with the Turks and the Mongeds. In 
the polemical literature evoked by the struggle 
between Arabs and Persians in the 2nd and 3 id 
centuries a.H., neitlier side failed to pass judgimmt 
upon the qualities of the oilier, and, as we mighi 
ex))ect, each judged with all the bias of mutual 
animosity. Such estimates must, of (amrse, be 
utilized with the utmost caution. It will he w’ell 
also to be somewhat sceptical regarding the 
j(ucmiads emanating from teachers of the law’, as 
the class to which tliey belong has been prone in 
every age and among all peojiles to jiroclaim the 
utter wickedness of a world tliat did not tally with 
their sacred itleals, or submit to their piusonal 
rapacity. Our best course will be to avail oursdves 
of irnudental observations found in poetry, in 
narrative literature, in historical writings, and 
Ixx^ks of travel; while for recent times we may 
liavc rceunrse to (;thnograj)hical works. As r<‘gaids 
the polite literature, in paitieular, we must cert aiuly 
hear in mind that the poets, in their vainglory, are 
wont to magnity out of all measure lioth their o\\ ri 
sybaritism and the muuilieence of their exahed 
patrons. Muhammad himself had it revealed (o 
im that po<‘(< do not really do what they say — 
uid the East has never lacked an ahumlaiit supulv 
>f j)oets. 

W'hen we examine the repre^fmtatioiw of 
.nanners given by the aneimit poets m tiie Kitab 
and The ThuiiHitml anti One An//(f.s', we 
^ee little indication of a rigorous conformity to the 
aw’, or of a ]>roiound and vital moiality. We 
,amerally lind ourselves in the s[)righUy and 
mlnptuous society of juinces and merchants—a 
lociety whose basis is largely sordid gain, and 
A’hose life revolves round ‘ wine, woman, and song.’ 
These [)eople know the moral eodii by hiMirt. I’liey 
also indulge in pious meditations of an ascetic, and 
nystical tendency, but only by way of rhetorical 
emliellishment. At a very eaily date, even in the 
loly city of Mecca, then at the Umayyad court in 
lamasciiH, and Hiihs(‘(]uently in the "Ahhasid (uty 
of Baglnlad—in Cordova, Cairo, and other less 
mportant centres of Muslim culture—we lind, 
inder the mask of religion, a most worldly mode 
if life among the higlier classes of society. Their 
morality had always imidi in common vvitli the 
lopnlar ideas exjiressed in fables and proverbs— 

.c. it was altogether mundane. We shall search 
he fables of Liujuian in vain for any mention of 
Cod or the hereafter. Death, which in ndigious 
and mystical ethics is always hailed as a deliverer, 
a[)pears, conformahlv to the coniinon sentiment, 
ri ihe Thous'and <(na One Nifj/it.s, as the ‘ destroyer 
}f all delights.’ The enjoyment of life is at once the 
deal of popular literature and the grand concern 
^f Lxlueatcd society. To acquire wealth in the 
asiest possible w ay—often by means of magic—and 
U) squander it in pleasure, to go in quest of adven¬ 
tures as a cunning thief, a robber, or a warrior, in 
most cases, however, as a travelling merchant who is 
a fa,vourite of fortune : such were the visions w hich, 
designed originally to captivate the imagination, 
many endeavoured to realize in jiractice. Here, 
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in fact, we find a society that fostered the virtues 
of worldly wisdom, polite intercourse, tolerance, 
and business initiative, and at the same time 
practised the old and prevalent vices in more 
refined forms. 'J'he hi^dier ranks in Muslim 
countries, even in cities of more recent foundation, 
became infected—under tlie influence, it must be 
conceded, of Byzantine and Bersian ideas—with 
the vices of the Kluaidoi, who were in j^reat demand 
os musicians and sinjj,ers, as also with all the mis¬ 
chiefs attendant upon the practice of keeping 
fuirims and eunuclis. 

The civilization of Muslim lands, in the first 
three or four centuiies of its development, reached 
a heiglit that it never again attained aftiu tlie 
irruption of the Tuiks and the Mongols. In the 
cultivation of science* and art, in the lefinement of 
manners, in the systematic piovision for the treat¬ 
ment of illness and for other public services, it 
was, as far down as the 12th cent. A.I)., and in 
part even later, in advance of Christendom and the 
West. In intelligence and outward culture the 
Muslim showed himself superior to the Crusader, 
but whether ho stood higlier also in an ethical 
respect it is not easy to d(a'i(h‘. What, was morally 
good in him was nurtured and cultivated in .s(*cret, 
and, when it was exercis(‘d with the supeicilious 
and ironical air of a ISaladin, it was perhaps no 
longer good at all. But, be this as it may, it is 
certain that in a moral aspect the Muslim woild, 
even as it exists to-day, is rather to be compaK'd 
—to leave absolute standanks out of account 
altogether—with mediieval lairope than with the 
conditions of our modem civilization. In order to 
)Ut the matter in a clearer light, and in view of the 
act that Muslims of the ju'esent day are seeking 
in considerable numbers to assimilate \Vestern 
culture, it will be well to add a few observations 
on t In* point. 

Vanous as are the ways in which the many 
systems of religion and ])lnlosophy set forth the 
essence and the religious sanction of morality, 
there is one feature common to all, viz. the require¬ 
ment that the individual shall, on the one hand, 
jjermanently hold in control the moods and pleasures 
of the moment, and that, on the other, by a process 
of constant self-expansion towards the iueal of 
humanity, he shall adjust himself to, and i>lay a 
useful part in, a smaller or larger whole. I’Bery 
stage of civilization has its riglitful measure of 
stability and its appropriate sphere of operation— 
these being conditioned by the sway of the forces 
of nature without, and of the imj)ulses of nature 
within ; and under this sway, while the West has 
been making progress, tlie Bast has stood still, 
yielding to its changing destinies with a si>ecies of 
iatalism. 

When we go a little more deeply into the popular 
literature of Islam, we recoguiize the elementary 
stage of its undiulying morality. In the follo^ylng 
paragraph a number of particulars are combined 
in a sketch which, though its dependence upon 
romantic sources, such as The 2'housand and One 
Nights, will be obvious to all, may nevertheless 
Iielp us to form at lea.st a relative estimate of 
Muslim morality. 

Tlicre is no thenu; that fills so larpo a place in this literature 
as the vicissitudes of fortune. Just as the peasant lies at the 
mercy of rain and sunshine, so does the citizen depend upon 
the favour and K^fx^twill of his superiors. Huinan life has no 
stability : the bcK^gar of to-day may be a kinK^ to-morrow and 
conversedy ; while one who to day drinks deep at the wellH of 
pleasure may to-morrow renounce the world. There is a 
corrcHpondinif lack of perseverance : people live for the day and 
do not lay by. Then the law axainsl taking: interest stands in 
the way of a profitable investment of cai>ltal. The idea that 
the ifivintr of charity, especialh to crazy devotees, is in itself a 
meritorious work, is an encouragement to idleness. A man s 
livlntf and prosperity are siqiposed to be dependent, not upon 
work, but upon Allah or some majfical power. Many are, of 
courae often reduced to want, but there are occasional festivals 


at which everything is Hurrendered to merry-making, and th# 
savings of a year are squandered in a day. The absence of 
steafly self-control makes itself felt everywhere. I’romises are 
lightly forgotten, and secrets lightly helra^ed Men cannot 
curl) their curiosity, and so bring disasLcr upon themselves ; and 
it is curiosity al.so that jirompLs tiiem to make adventurous 
journeys. They make gifts freely, but give in order to receive 
again. They tall in love at first sight, and transfer their 
affections easily and freiiuently. i’assioiiate weeping and 
lamentation alternate with extravagant rejouuug or helpless 
dismay. It is true that many have aciiuired the power of 
controlling their looks and bearing—or, rather, of hiding their 
feehiigs ; but, when they seem to overlook an injury, and really 
defer their vengeance till a more favourable opportunity, the 
ethical character of their emotion or of the eventual deed of 
revenge is not therel.y altered. Hut the man who has the 
])ower to strike never fails to indulge the impulbe of the monienti; 
he mutilates and lieheads without anv serujius inquir}' as to the 
guilt, or iruu)ceu<*c of his victims; and rejicntance often comes 
too late, and when it can no longer avail. Great as is the 
venality of judges and otheials, their credulity and caprice are 
grc.ater still Mere arhit ranness, finding e\])re8sion now in 
exitav agarit Icindness and now in atrocious ('riielty, appears to 
he the M,le rule of a suciffv so constituted, while patient 
Huhmissmn n its Ruprem.' virtue. A tv pical representative of 
a class tar from uncoinnK.n in the smaller Muslim State of 
mediajval linies ha.s been limned by I bn Hatupi in a single 
Henti nce : ‘Fiom hi*! gate was never absent the beggar who 
received an alms, nor the ci^rpse of one who had been 
e\ecu led ' : Tl:c i).»teritat e reft, net I to was Muhammad Tug hluq, 
Sultan of Delhi (\ o. l.vj... q) 

'I lie wider ])sy cIm dogicjil explaiuition of tliose 
vjLiiotis |di.-ii<.meii.t 1 w liii h tire not without sigtiiili- 
eaiice (‘\(ui lor iiiotleiu l.dani) luis been j^dven — not 
jM'ihui)-' williout some indebteilnes.s to Plato's 
lupithhc —by Ibn Klialdfin (b. Tunis, A.I). Bk’^2 ; 
d. (kiiro, 14(K)). He point.s to the limitations of 
jisyeliieal force within which alone the social arul 
political enerj^y of Islam ha.s hitherto had an 
opportunity of as.sertin^^ itself. The most telling 
in.'-'tance of thi.s is seen in the soon-exliausted 
vitality of the various dynasties. A dynasty 
usually begins with two or three vigorous miens, 
who .settle and maintain their kingdom ; then its 
energies begin to Ibig, and the heiitage of the 
bithers is consumed in enervating hixiiiy. A 
dyna.sty sucli as that of modern Morocco—one 
which, though now ap]»arcntly approaching dis¬ 
solution, lias lasted since lhd‘J—is a rare exception 
in Muslim liistory. In Islam ik> ruling house has 
ever been able to maintain its jiosition witliout 
the slaughter of relatives and war amongst brothers. 
And, M hile it is true that the same sinister features, 
with all tiieir signilicance for the state of public 
morality, are found tilso in mediawal Cliristeiidom, 
yet it is in Turkey alone that fratricide has been 
legally sanctioned, as falling within the domestic 
rights of the Sultan. 

10 . The present condition.—Ishim, in its diffu¬ 
sion from Morocco to the Malay Archipelago, is pro¬ 
fessed by races of widely different character. In N. 
Africa negroes of an easy-going and untrustworthy 
temperament, though often fanatically devout, and 
Berbers, in part semi-savage and difficult to subdue, 
live in clo.se proximity to mixed city populations, 
with whom they have as little in common as with 
the hard-working, all-enduring Egyptian fellahln. 
In Western Asia tiie Arab brigand comes in contact 
with Turkish pca.saiits and soldiers, as also wdth 
Persian merchants. Tlie Muslims of India, w'ho are 
among the most loyal subjects of the Ib itish Crown, 
are very different horn the Afghans, a people proud 
of their independence. In the Dutch East Indies 
arc found the quiet and tractable Javanese os well 
as the predatory and warlike Acliehiiese ; and many 
more instances of diversity might be given. Not- 
w’ithstanding the common faith of these peoples, 
they do not foim a homogeneous ethical whole. 
The violent iiolitical disruptions which have taken 
place since tlie shortlived glories of the Umayyad 
and Ahbasid khalifates have been anything but 
favourable to the grow th of fraternal unity through¬ 
out Islam. 

Nor is there any lack of social and economic dis- 
1 Voyages, tr. Defriiniery 2, Pans, 1874-79, lii. 216. 
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parities in Muslim countries. Slavery still exists, 
more particularly in the forms of eunuchism and 
concubinage. As the slaves, both male and female, 
are kept from motives of luxury and pleasure, tliey 
are relatively well treated. Such cruelties of capi¬ 
talistic exploitation as we hear of in the annals of 
Greece and Koine, or in the more recent history 
of the plantation system in the Indies and America, 
are seldom or never found in Islam. The Muslim 
owner frequently treats his slaves, and even his 
dumb animals, more humanely than his fellow-men 
of equal standing with himself. Here, moreover, 
it is accounted a good and praiseworthy A\ork to 
educate slaves and then grant them tlieir freedom. 

The further division of Muslim society into classes 
is not everywhere the same. It strikes the \Vestern 
mind as primitive, medimval, or, at least, as pre- 
re volutional. In India, for instance, Islam lias 
not entirely abolished the system of caste. The 
inhabitants of cities in \V’estein Asia were still in 
many cases segregated according to their various 
trade-gilds. An illustration is furnished by the 
membership of tlie lirst Persian Parliament, which 
by the constitution of the 5th of August 1906, 
was composed of tlie following rejueseutatives : (1) 
those of the princes and the ruling house (the only 
nobility in the proper sense); (‘2) tliose of learned 
men and students ; (3) those of the merchant class ; 
(4) those of landlords and peasants ; and (5) those of 
the various industries—one member for each gild 
(embracing from three to nine trades)P 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal, and 
especially in view of our defective knowleilge of 
the more private life of Islam, to deal exhaustively 
with the morals of all these peoples and their 
various social ranks. We shall, tlnucfore, confine 
ourselves to a few general observations regaisiing 
Muslim life as actually afl'ected by the moral 
code, 

Islam lays upon its followers the duty of propa^nda—of 
active effort in spreading the faith, eitlicr by the peaceful 
methods open to merchants and traders, or, where posnible, by 
the holy war. This demand has pronounced moral effects. For 
the Muslims themselves the result is twofold; on the one 
hand, sinister—in so far as an impulse is given to fanaticism ; 
and, on the other, favourable—in so far as active virtue is sus¬ 
tained by a manly pride and by the consciousness of belonging 
to a vast and effectively expanding organization. With regard 
to this propaganda, nevertheless, the present political situation 
of Isl^in is anything but propitious. There are in all some 2‘i5 
millions of Muslims ; but of these about 65 millions live under 
British rule, 85 under Dutch, 30 under Chinese, 20 under 
Russian, 20 under French, and so on ; while the Turkish empire, 
the last great power of Islam, and in the I6th cent, the strongest 
State in Europe, is now being harassed on every side. It is 
possible, however, that the diffusion of l8l:\m among lower 
races, like the less civulized tribes of Africa, may prove effective 
in raising their moral conditions to a higher level. 

Throughout Islam the religious law has a powerful influence 
in family life, Christian writers have usually a good deal to 
say about the Muslim form of married life—polygamy. The law 
permits any man who has the requisite means to have four wives, 
and as many concubines as he wishes. But it should be borne 
in mind that this permission is circumscribed in practice by 
the fsict that the number of women is not unlimited, as also by 
the economic conditions, which allow only tha pros|>erou8 few 
to maintain more than one wife. Monogamy is all but universal 
among the peasantry, and is practised b}' the majority of 
townspeople. As a matter of fact, polygamy has nothing like 
such baneful effects as the facility of divorce, also sanctioneii by 
the law. It is not so much the practice of having more than 
one wife at a time as that of frequently changing the wife that 
works great moral harm in Muslim scKuety. The husband can 
put away his wife at any time and for any reason, provifled 
only he repays her dowry or gives her a compensation. This 
extreme liiierty of divorce, which is certainly incompatible 
with all higher culture, is very widely taken advantage of, and 
the result is the derangement of domestic relations and the 
ncglecteil training of the young. 

In most Muslim land.s the position of women is an inferior 
one. The Qur’in explicitly declares the superior status of men. 
Tradition and popular proverb have it that heaven is full of 
poor people, and hell of wotnen, and that women are deficient 
in understanding and religion. But they have, of course, their 
own peculiar type of intelligence, as also of religion, which the 
men call superstition. Women attend the mosque much less 
frequently than men, but are, on the other hana, much more 


addicted to the magical arts and to the practice of visiting the 
graves of holy miracle-workers. The latter custom, however, 
has in many cases no deeper motive than visits to the bazaar 
or the baths. 

The Muslim reckons the preservation of his own life as one 
of his primary duties. Suicide is rare in Isl&m. It is pro¬ 
hibited by the Qur’an, as is also the killing of one’s neighbour, 
though the latter prohibition is not so .scrupulously observed. 

The moral practice of cver 3 day life is regulated in Islim, as 
elsewhere, more by circum.stanccs than by religious law. The 
ordinary offences are due to momentary weakness, sensuality, 
or defective memory, rather than to evil will. In some respects 
the religious law, when it is not hypocritically evaded, tends to 
clog the wheels of progress. The interdict against interest, 
and the fast of Ramadan—the latter being in the main rigidly 
observed—niiiltate against a settled coniincrcial life ; and alms¬ 
giving, a.s was said above, encourages idleness. The theme of 
perennial interest is either enjoyment or else abstinence there¬ 
from, while a man's daily work is not regarded os having any 
ethical value. l’ra>ing, or begging, or even being insone is 
thought of by many as providing a more excellent eareer than 
working or trading. Studs of the law is frecpiently prized 
more highly than obedience to it. In the greatest Muslim uni¬ 
versity, the Azhar, in Cairo, and elsewhere, many continue 
their study of the sacred sciences till old age—not, however, 
with a view to becoming useful members of society, but 
simply in order to win a higher place in Paradise.! By way of 
instructing the faithful as to the rigtit disposal of their W'ealth, 
a C.airo newspaper recently published the will of a pious Sayid 
—a genealogist and a shaikh of the Azhar—who died in 1906, 
He left one-third of his jiroperty for a distribution of bread 
among the poor ; a granddaughter received 3000 piastres ; his 
books were bequeathed to his two sons, and his clothes to the 
poor students and learned men of the Azhar.'-! 

An e.vample of the false analogies to which the Muslim is led 
by his fatalistic trust in Ood may be seen in his condemnation 
of the principle of insurance. A shaikh of the Azhar says in 
a fatwa that life and fire insurance is to be regarded as gam¬ 
bling, and 08 contrary to the spirit of the Qur'an.* 

One great obstacle to the development of social morality in 
the East has been from time immemorial the corruption of 
official life. Both in Persia and in Turkey, however, voices 
arc now being raised in favour of a purer public service. Thus 
a celebrated preacher in Teheran recently uttered the following 
w'ords from his pulj'it: ‘We have, thank Ood, the best law in 
the world, for we have the Qur’an, and we do not desire the 
laws of Fuiropoans. But what we might well take from them is 
their rnetbo<l of appointing and supervuHirig olticials, and of 
collecting taxes in such a wa> that none necni suffer extortion,'* 
The raj»a<'ity of governments and officials has often perriicioui 
results u(>on pious bei^ucsts—the so called «’a 7 /-C‘ii<iowment«. 

In various ways, and sometimes doubtless in the interests of 
justice and morality in a higher sense, the dead hand U 
compelled to move again. In the hands of devout teachers 
of the law these funds have been used as a weapon against the 
State, and the State accordingly encourages their secularization, 
though, as we might expect, the process is seldom carried out 
w'lthout fraud. Another consequence of the systematic extor¬ 
tion that prevails in Oriental life is that many strive to conceal 
the fact of their wealth, as they would conceal heretical opinions. 
The majority, however, layout their easily won gains on houses, 
finery, and large retinues of servants. 

The middle cla.Hses, who devote themselves by preference to 
trading—Industry is everywhere in a backward condition—have 
generally a bad reputation for self-interest and avarice. 'This Is 
possibly an exaggeration, and in any case these vices are not 
confined to Inlam. It cAnnot be denied, indeed, that in the 
F^ast the policy of fixed prices prevails still less than in Southern 
Europe, and that many Orientals have little natural repugnance 
to falsehocxl. But to say that commercial honour is here un¬ 
known, or that lying is not reckoned a sin among Muslims 
generally, is mere slander, though it may he admitted that the 
Muslim, like the majority of mankind, judges of truth and false- 
hoo<l from the standpoint of immediate advantage rather than 
from that of morality. 

The official moral code has less to say about the means by 
which a man earns his living than about the w-ay in w'hich he 
enjoys, or refrains from enjoying, his gains. Hut how does the 
matter stand in actual practice r One feature that forces itself 
uix)n the eye at once is that many morally indifferent com¬ 
mandments and usages are the most widely and most zealously 
observed of all. The laws against luxurv and intemperance are 
much less strictly adhered to. As regards luxury, indeed, some 
measure of dressing and finery is permitted to children, who as 
yet cannot commit sin ; and to women, who are loet in any case; 
while the men as a rule study to be simple in dress and digni¬ 
fied in bearing. Many Muslims produce a favourable impression 
by their unaffected manner and their temperate habits. The 
prohibition of wine is observvd b}- the majority ; but it must be 
granted that with many Muslims hashish, opium, and other In¬ 
toxicants take the place that alcohol has in the West. 'I^ere 
are many onluin-smokers in Persia and Turkey, and there is 
also a considerable amount of wine-drinking. In India the use 
of oyhiim keeps pace with the snread of Isl&m itself. But the 
Muslims of the Celestial kingdom are said to be much less 
addicted to this vice than their Chinese masters. 


! Rev. du monde musuhnan, i. [1908] 94. 


! Cf. Arminjon, In Rev. <U Paris, v. [1904] 692. 
2 Rev. du monde musulman, i. 263. 
fh * Ib. li. [1908] 818 f. 
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With these insulhcient references to the morals 
of contemporary life in Islaiii this article must 
draw to a close. The question as to the ethical 
siHiiilicance of Islam for the future is one easier 
aske<i than answered. If the sacred law continues 
to be interpreted literally, then, though it may 
still prove helpful to p(*()j)les at a lower stage of 
civilization, it will in other circumstances act as 
an obstacle to moral develojiment. Among more 
highly civilized peoples, Islam must eitlu'r degener¬ 
ate into a mere sect, or else adapt itself anew to 
new conditions. It must come to realize—as in 
many (juarters, indeed, it has already utilized— 
that the laws of Muhammad and the tradition were 
given in view of tlie primitive conditions of an 
earlier age. Will the modern Muslim community, 
in assenting to this idea, be able to raise itself 
above the t^ur’an and the sunnah without sur¬ 
rendering Islam itself? 
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ETHICS AND MORALITY (Parsi).—i. The 
place of ethics in the religious system of the 
Avesta. — bhe religion of Zarathushtra, qualified 
by the Avesta and the Pahlavi books, is in the 
fullest sense of tlie word a religion of morality. 
When comparing Persian religion with Indian, we 
see in the torrner a moral interest take the place of 
the sacriticial and philosophical interests of the 
Brfthmans. This moral interest corresoonds with 
the practical and political character of the Persians 
tliemselves ; but the Zarathushtrian ethic has its 
veal foundation in the religious system of the 
iv«eta. This system we know as a dualistic one 
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(see Dualism [Iranian]). Already in the tlieology 
of the Gat fins —the oldest part of tlie Avesta, origin¬ 
ating jierhaps in the time of tin; Piopbet liiniself 
or in that of liis nearest succcssois—-we bear of 
the two opposing Sjiirits, the pure and g<K)d Spirit 
Ahura Mazda (Ormazd [7.V.]), and the evil and 
impure Angra Mainyu (Ahriman [7.V.J). 

‘Of these two the wicked Spirit choHc to do the most evil 
things, the holy Spirit chose Righteousuesa and Hmsp nun who 
in performing acts of purity please Ahura Mazda’ (1 a\na xxx. 
.5). ‘And, uhen tiie tvvo .Spirits first met, they created as the 
first things Lije and Death, and as the final end lieU for the 
wicked and Heaven for tlie Righteous’ (ib. xxx. 4). 

The conception of these jirinciples of Life and 
Death is elaborated in the idea of two real empires, 
the one being the dominion of Ormazd, the other 
that of Ahriman. As these two empires aie not 
divided according to tlie natural division of material 
and spiritual, they rule (ogetlier in Nature, and in 
bodily iihenomcna as well as in spiritual, as do life 
anti ueatb, gooti and e\il. Tlie motto of Ormazd’s 
eninire is ‘ the furtlicring of life’ {fradaEgartha), 
and the w'ords aie almost a wuir-cry in the combat; 
the angtds of Ormazd, tlie Ainrsfin Spe 7 itas (q.v.), 
‘ Immortal Holy (_)m‘s,’ aie alway.s described as the 
‘ furtberersof the living,’ that they may not W'itlier 
or decay ; w bile, on the other ha ml, the chief of the 
Kvil Spirits is called Punrinnafirka, ‘ b ull of Death.’ 
Prom a formal or moial jioint of view the two prin¬ 
ciples might he delined as Purity and Impurity— 
Purity containing all the vital forces of tlie world, 
Imjuirity all the forces of death. It is the sacred 
duty of man, and constitutes his moral righteous¬ 
ness, to uphold the forces of good ; and .so we see 
purity^ twlniess, righteoRsness ajqiearing as identi¬ 
cal conceptions, and all included under the one 
word a^a. This a^a is the fundamental idea of 
tlie Zaratliuslitrian religion. Personified, it is 
tlie angel yiSa VahiUay ‘ 'I'he Best Kigliteoiisness ’; 
and, as the suviminn bonuniy A$a Vahiita gives 
its name to Paradise ( = New Pers. Bahi^t). 'J'he 
final aim of religion, tlie regeneration of the 
world, corresponds with this idea of righteousness. 
It endeavours to make the w'orld absolutely pure 
and righteous, free from every defilement of evil 
and death. 

This dualistic idea, found already in the GdthdSy 
is deveIoj)e<l further in a mythological direction in 
tlie Pahlavi liook BrindahiS, wdiere the Evil Spirit 
attempts to destroy w hat the (iood created. He is 
conquered, but is allowed to continue his evil work 
in t he world for a time, in order that it may be 
perfectly manifest how bad the evil is, and that 
good deeds and a good life constitute the only right 
in the w'orld. This tolerance of evil is to last for 
6000 years, after which period the final processes 
leading to the victory of Ormazd begin. These 
6000 years make ui) the period of the actual w orld, 
and .so this worhhperiod is naturally a time of 
struggle between the jiow’ers of (Jood and Evil (cf. 
Ages of the World [Zoroastrian]). The later 
Avesta {Vendidady i.) describes the beginning of 
that struggle as a twofold creation--Ahriman 
ahvays creating something evil, in imitation of 
each good thing created by Ormazd. So Nature 
itself becomes twofold—good things and pure 
creatures always mingling witli the wicked inven¬ 
tions of the Evil One. 

The world of spirits is divided into good and evil, 
and so is it in the world of men : Ahriman is the 
chief not only of Evil Spirits, but of unbelieving 
men. The great problem of life is now’ (1) Who 
shall prevail—Ormazd or Ahriman ? and (2) What 
can be done to further the cause of Ormazd ? Re¬ 
ligion solves this jiroblem. To believe in Ormazd is 
to believe in his cause—to believe that he is right, 
and that he has the power and will o) tain the 
victory at last. This belief must be not only theo¬ 
retical hut practical. To belong to the empire of 
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Ormazd is to struggle for Ids cause, to work out 
his ideas in the world, to realize the ;;ood and pme 
in Nature, as in the life of man. liuis the Uooa 
One and his followers stnig^de again.^st tlie 

powers of evil, and the final victory will fiepena on 
this collaboration of God and man. No other le- 
ligioii has made the work of man a condition o le 
ultimate smress of the Divinity ; and, beeaime the 
system of Zarathushtra does so, we may truly say 
that in aiinuiueseiise it is the religion ol moiality : 
duty being an inherent religious necessity, and 
moral actions the inevitable consequence ot the 
religious pi inciple. . 

2 . Morality a struggle against the evil spirits. 
—This morality is, however, no pure morality in 
our moilern sense of the word : the immediate 
struggle again.'^t the evil spirits forms a large 
part of the duties of man—e.^pecially ot his sacri¬ 
ficial and ritual duties. For the priesthood the 
actions involved in the performance of the cult 
are the most important, but this cult lias its 
meaning only as a combat against the evil spirits, 
and as a system of puriticalions to ex})el the evil 
spirits found in Nature and in human life. Against 
tne evil spirits the priests are armed with a mighty 
weapon, consisting of the pure elements, and 
especially of the holy lire which is always kept 
burning as an ever active power of puntication. 
In ordinary human life a great multitude of ohserv* 
ancea are needed for keetiing the evil spirits at a 
distance; among these, clearusin^s are the most 
important, for evil is always considered as a form 
of impurity. At the same time the cleansings 
Jjave the power of expelling the evil .spirits; and 
many performances that would commend them¬ 
selves to us as being practical and useful are, 
according to the Persian ideas, in reality etiective 
because they expel the indwelling evil spirits. 
Water, for example, has a real anti-demoniac 
efficacy, and not merely a hygienic or aesthetic 
value, as in our modern view. Again, after an 
illness all the bed-clothes must be cleansed with 
the utmost care, not so much to obtain clean bed¬ 
clothes as to free them from the indwelling evil 
spirits. Every sickness and the natural states of 
organic life, such as menstruation, are understood 
to pertain to the great realm of death and devils. 
Every dead thing belongs to Ahrinian, is impure, 
and makes imjiuie ; therefore ritual observances 
of cleansing are needful when one has touched a 
dead dog, a dead man, or any other dead body— 
only, however, if the creature, when living, belonged 
to the realm of purity. 

Thus the customs of mourning imply at every 
step tlie exjnilsion of evil spirits, the puriiication 
of the house, the family, and the district where 
the evil spirit of Death has dwelt. The Parsis 
to-day bring the dead bodies of men and of dogs 
to the ‘Towers of Silence,’ where they are exposed 
to the birds of heaven, in onler that earth, fire, 
or water be not defiled by the burning or other 
destruction of the bodies. Put, on the other hand, 
the corpses of evil men or of noxious animals con¬ 
vey no impurity, since by their death the demon 
has left tliem ( Vend. v. .35-38 ; cf. Dkath AND 
Disposal of the Dead [Parsi], § 3 ). 

3 . Morality as an art of civilization.—Besides 
the actual decease of living creature.s, every state 
implying a poverty of life or a tendency opposed 
to life, in Nature and jiractice, is considereiz as a 
manifestation of death, and so, naturally, of the 
action of evil spirits, d’licrefore unfruitfulness, 
cold, destructive heat, withering, noxious sub¬ 
stances, blight, weed.s, harmful insects, etc., all 
belong to tlie empire of Ahrinian, and are to be 
striven against in the w'orks of man. Thus re¬ 
ligious duties go hand in hand with the work of 
civilization. In tlie time of Zarathushtra this 


civilization referred mainly to a nomadic and an 
agricultural community. The i)ious man ouglit 
to treat his cattle well, to nourish them, and not 
slay them for useless sacrilices ; and this care for 
the cattle led in later Parsiism to tlie cla.ssic symbol 
of pious morality. Besides these virtues of the 
nomad w'e hear much in the later AvesU ot agri- 
cultural duties: tlie cultivation of the fields, cut- 
tiii*' of canals, construction of roads and bridges, 
budding of houses, and manufacture of agricultural 
implements are all important and necessary duties 
of the faithful. The weeding of the fields and 
the destruction of noxious insects and beasts are 
meritorious deeds, tending to obliterate the bound¬ 
aries of Ahriman’s empiie. The duties of an 
agricultural hie piovide the religious ideals of the 
Persians, and in the religions texts we continually 
meet witii jiictures drawn from agriculture which 
are used to illustrate t\ie holy life. 

To the question where llie earth enjoy# th* be§t fortune, 
Ahura Mazda naturally anbwers : first, ‘Where most »a<nnces 
are made, the laws obeyed, and praise to the Gods.* 

Then follows the second answer: ‘There it is, where a believer 
hiiilds a house, with priest and cattle, with wife and children ; 
where cattle and holiness flourish, and food and dojr, and wife 
and children, and all abuiularice.’ And thirdly he sa>s : ‘There 
It 18, w'here the believer xrows most corn and jfraw and fruit; 
where he waters the dry soil and drains the damp (I tmluiad, 
id. 1-4). ‘ For that soil is not bleiwe<l which lies lonj^ unculti¬ 

vated, waiting for an husbamlman, like a ripe maiden who got-g 
childless, longini? for an husband ; but to him who works the 
sod with both arms will she brinj^ riches, as a beloved i}>ouse 
bruitfs her child to her husband ’ (i/>. 24 f.). 

With thi.s desire for cultivation goes the repre- 
.sentation of its religious meritoriousness and 01 its 
holy pow er. 

‘ Who sows corn sows holiness,’ is a sayintf of the Fendiddd, 
which also declares : ‘ When the barley is arranged (fur thresh¬ 
ing'), the demons begfin to sweat (for fear); when the mill is 
arranj'e«f (for grnniiinjf the barley), the demons lose their senses ; 
when the meal is arranj,'e<l (for leav eninp), tlie demons fiowl; 
when the douj^'h is arranged (for bskinff), the demons break 
wintl (for tear). Here let some of this leaven be ever in the 
•louse to cast upon the demons; let their mouth* be burned by 
It; they are seen to turn to flijfht ‘ (i6. 31 f.). 

A. Higher ideas of morality.—The norm of ethics 
is baM‘d upon the jirinciple of utility contained in 
the Avesta. But that utility has in many ca^'e8 
an ideal character, and leads, at its heiglit, to a 
real ethic even in our sense of the word. The pro¬ 
ductive activity of man is always highly esteemed. 
Nothing may oe done that might curtail life in 
any sense. Therefore we never tiTui any a.scetic 
elements in the ethics of the Avesta (see ASCETI¬ 
CISM [l^ersian]); on tlie contrary, it is tlie duty of 
man to be in health and vigour, that he may work 
well for the cause of Righteousness. He ought to 
marry and become the father of strong children ; 
every act that could diminish the fertility of man 
is strongly prohibited. Chastity is a necessary 
duty ; ana every form of unnatural sexual rela¬ 
tion is forbidden and severely punished, as being 
under the power of evil spirits and leading not 
only to impurity but to the destruction of life. In 
the later contest with the Manichteans in Persia, 
the positive character of Zarathushtrian etliics is 
always evident, and a chief point in the policy of 
the Zarathushtrian priests was to conduct a polemic 
against the various forms of asceticism, such as 
celibacy, fasting, self-Hagellation, and other forms 
of rnortilication of the flesh. 

Besides the immediate obligation to care for 
oneself and for the raee, we meet a series of 
duties always higlily esteemed in practical life : 
for example, industry, temperance, economy, the 
keejiing of early hours, assiiiuou.sness in all practi¬ 
cal things. But the principle of purity and useful¬ 
ness in life leads to n still liigher ethical plane, 
where rigliteousne.^^s is understood not only as being 
outward purity and practical deeds, but as the true 
realization of right conduct in life, including truth¬ 
fulness, upri^itness, justice, faithfulness, and 
generosity. These elements are demanded not 
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only as pointing to social instinct* necessary to 
the life of the community, but as being also 
personal qualities inlierent in the highest type 
of Persian manhood, and giving to it its highest 
value. The truthfulness praised by Herodotus (i. 
136) as one of the elements in l‘ersian education 
includes, without doubt, tlie duty of speaking 
religious truth ; so at least the ark-ukhdha vdx^ 
(‘truth-leaking’) of tlie Avesta is to be under¬ 
stood. Truthfmness in the moral sense is found, 
if not directly in the Avesta, at lejist in the ethics 
of the Pahlavi books ; and liere we note also liovv 
a city civilization in Persia leads to a higher moral 
state than tliat of an agricultural utilitarianism. 
The inward qualities of man—the tender emotions, 
benevolence, thankfulness—are mentioned in tlie 
Table of Duties in the Dincl’l Malnog-l Khrat, cli. 
37. Of the thirty-three duties mentioned in that 
chapter we choose some characteristic ones : bene¬ 
volence, truthfulness, thankfulness, contentedness, 
to further the welfare of the good and to be a friend 
of all men, to marry one’s sister, to adopt children, 
to labour industriously, to respect the capacities 
and goodwill of every one, to keep maliciousness 
and untruthfulness far from one’s mind, not to sliow 
rancour, not to be libidinous, not to be quarrelsome, 
not to touch the goods of travellers and the unpro¬ 
tected, not to give way to anger, to exercise self- 
control, to resist laziness, to be happy oneself and 
to further the happiness of others, to help the good 
and to protect against the evil, to be careful not 
to speak untruth, to be scrupulously careful in 
keeping one’s word, to open one^s house to the sick, 
the poor, and the traveller. This is, as we see, a 
composite scheme of ethics, where a very rehned 
moral outlook is combined with remnants of rela¬ 
tively primitive social customs— e.g.^ the marrying 
of a sister, which in the times of the Acheernenians 
wajs regarded as a mark of the highest aristocracy. 

5 . Morality.—Parsiisra being in this extreme 
sense of the word a religion of morality, the 
community naturally found a special task in up¬ 
holding morality and educating the people in good 
works. The daily life of the priests was, of course, 
much taken up with ritual matters of cleansing 
and exorcism ; but these rites included many mor«3 
and pedagogical elements— e,g.^ to insist that it is 
the duty of men to cleanse themselves from every 
defilement, as it is their duty to expel the devils 
by the doing of useful works. It was the office of 
the priests directly to oversee and govern these 
multifarious exercises, and they had also to instruct 
husbands and wives in their duties and to punish 
them when these duties were not fullilled. The 
name of the priest who had the latter function, 
sraoia varez, ‘ he who works out obedience,’ is 
very significant of the duty, and to ‘ work out 
obedience ’ he used a scourge called by the same 
name. 

The system of penalties belonging to this sacred 
pedagogic is codified in the moral law of the 
Avesta, the Vendiddd, whose name, ‘ given against 
the demons,’ hints once more at the characteristic 
identification of demonology and morality in the 
Avesta. The idea of sin which usually meets us 
in this book is, therefore, essentially a juristic one. 
The peiodanu, as the sinner is called, is he who 
deserves corporal punishment. The conception of 
sin as an inward state of mind is hardly found in 
the Avesta. 

The deepest guilt is not conceived of as sin, but, 
from a religious point of view, as unbelief; or, in 
the extreme case, as worship of the evil spirits. 
The fulfilment of all duties is contained in the 
Threefold Rule of Good Thoughts, Good Words, 
and Good W^orks {^huTtuxtciy nukhtetj huvav&tci). 
Every pious man or woman may produce a great 
store 01 these three for gaining the bliss of heaven 


and very holy persons, such as priests, may some¬ 
times produce more than is needed for their own 
salvation. This vverplus of good thoughts, words 
and works is stored up in heaven as a t/iesaiirus 
overum supererogatorum, to be distributed among 
the souls that are not sufficiently well provided for. 

6 . The Final Judgment.—It naturally follows 
from this system that the Final Judgment will turn 
upon the question of good w'orks. The Zara- 
thushtrian eschatology knows already in the Gdthds 
two stages of Judgment. The one corresponds to 
the judu iuni spcciale of Christian theology, and 
is a scrutiny of individual souls ; the other, the 
j'udiciu 7 n gmerale, is a tiial of mankind as a whole. 
The former is the trial before the tribunal of Mithra, 
on the mountain ChnkCd-l Dditih. There the souls 
will be w'eigheil in the 

‘balance of Lbe Mpirits, whirh r< utiers no favour on any side, 
neither for the iifjhLeouH noi vet tlie .vicked, neither for the 
lordu nor yet the munarc hs As much as a hair’s breadth it vrill 
not turn, and has paitiality ; an 1 him who is a lord and 
a monarch t consid‘ rM eijuallv , in its decision, with liiin who 
is the least of mankind ’ {iJiiui i Mainog-i Khra^, ii. 120 fif. (tr. 
West, XXIV. lb]). 

Even tlie soul that is acquitted is punished for 
its evil w'oiks ’ey Uie angel A^ha ; then it may paas 
the Bridge of Judgment, Chinvaty which leads to 
heaven. I'he guilty fall from this liridge into the 
gulf of hell beneath (see, further. Bridge, ii. 2 (c)). 

The Final Judgment is carried out on the Last 
Day, when the bodily resurrection takes place, and 
the souls, blessed and wicked together, rise again 
to join their bodies. This Judgment is an immense 
ordeal, in which resurrected mankind will be 
required to pass through the molten metal that 
will overflow the whole earth. Here the true 
character of each will be tried ; for the wicked the 
tire will burn very fiercely, to the good it will 
appear like lukewarm milk ; but in all cases the 
tir« will destroy every remnant of impurity, 
leaving man, as w’ell as the whole earth, in that 
complete state of purity and holiness wliich was 
the original state before Ahriman introduced his 
defilemen ts. 

This Last Judgment, as we see, has much of the 
character of a natural process of cleansing ; but in 
relation to the individual the formal element in 
the procedure appears ; indeed, the idea is founded 
upon a principle of merciless retribution. The 
good Mithra has merely the duty of superintending 
the procedure; the supreme God Aiiuia Mazda 
has no part to play at all, the idea of mercy being 
absolutely excluded from the accomplislirnent of 
human destiny. 

Nevertheless, the religious community has the 
power of releasing men from the consequences of 
their guilt ( 1 ) by means of the Patet, the confession 
of sin made at the moment of death (see KXRIATION 
AND Atonement [Farsi]) ; and (2) by sacramental 
means, viz. putting the holy juice of haoina into 
tlie ear of the dying. These dispensations are 
possible only in virtue of the overplus of good 
works at the command of the community. 

Reviewing the whole field, we note the extremely 
formal and rather juristic character of the Zara- 
thushtrian ethic, while the Persian genius for 
utilitarianism and things practical always enters 
into the scheme of righteousness and justice. In 
the individual life, this ethic appreciates industry* 
self-control, and veracity ; in social life—righteous¬ 
ness, regularity, and social accord. The reverse of 
this ethic is an abstract stifihess that will not 
accommodate itself to life, and whose irrational 
consequences are often inimical to life. The 
monotonous opposition of good to evil and evil to 
good leaves no room for the intermediate stages of 
real life, for the individual and spontaneous states 
in the soul of man. The Persians cared little for 
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the emotions of disinterestedness; even in tlr 
religions feelings we feel too often the want o 
lyric elements; on the contrary, we always fee 
the heavy burden of the juristic spirit. In accord 
nnce with this, ‘religion’ in the Avesta is caller 
‘law’ {(ifthia), and tlie Persians could not dis 
tinguish between the two ideas. 

LitkhAT rRK.—The only important special treatments of thi 
ethic of the Avesta are in the Introduction to J, Darmesteter’; 
tr. of tlie Vciuiuiilii in Slit' iv. (Oxford, 1895), and irj A. V. W. 
Jackson’s ‘ Iranische Itrli^ion ’ vni. (GJrJ* li. 078-089), based or 
Ills ‘ Moral and Kthical ToachiiiR-s of the Ancient Zoro.astnaii 
Uelij'ion,' in IJbJ vii. flH'90] 55-0'i. Many ]iassa^8 beanni; on 
the subject tuay be found in i^cneral works like J. Darmesteter 
Le Zen<i-Avrsfa, I’aris, 189.; 9, i. ni. ; C P. Tiele, Grschieiient, 
iiin den Gndsdten.'yt in de Oudhrit, Amsterdam. 1901, vol. ii 
(Oerm. ed , tJoiha, 189(i); Edv. Lehmann, ZarafAn.sfm, Copen 
hajfen, ]S99-I9()i, vol. li. l51)V. LEIIMANN. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Polynesian 
Melanesian, and Malayan).—The <‘haracter of the 
Polynesians has been jiainte<l both in the brightest 
and in the darkest eoloius. The truth seems to lie 
h(!(\\('en the two extremes, and tlie explanation is 
to he found in th(‘ fact that the Polynesian isachild 
of nature, and, like all ehildren, under the sway of 
each [lassing emotion. It was the better side of the 
Polynesian eliaracter which lirst impre.ssed the early 
voyagers. Their lightlieartedness, their ememoni- 
ons (lourtesy, and their abstinence from petty cpiar- 
lols led their Piirotiean discoverers to fancy that 
there was no darker si<ie to the picture. Yet the 
same childish siiperliciality which tilled them with 
unrestrained joy could till them in an instant with 
melancholy Avhich might not stop (;v(*n at suicide. 
Nor was their lightheartedness always ingenuous ; 
it often formed a cloak for falsehood and treachery. 
In immy of these eases tlie Ihiropean.s were not free 
Ironi blame, ju'ovoking, by (heir violence and lieen- 
tiousne.ss, such revenge as the weaker natives eoiild 
intliet. On the other hand, jieitidy was common 
lietw^een the Polynesians themselves, so that wars 
w’ere conducted by anihuscade rather than by open 
atta(;k. One of their leading characteristics was 
revenge, which was often conceahal for years with 
deep secrecy until a htting opjiorturiity occurred 
for its gratification. This jirincijile of revenge, 
which, It must be lx)rne in mind, is reckoned a 
virtue rather than a vice among many peoples, fre¬ 
quently led to the vendetta. Thievery and robbery 
were considered commendable and skilful when 
practised against foreigners ; yet among themselv(‘s 
or towards tiiose who had been adopted into their 
number, as well as in regular barter, the Poly¬ 
nesians evidenced a high code of honour. In like 
manner, they possessed the primitive virtues of lios- 
pitality and generosity, though these qualities, like 
their honesty, suffered from the coming of the whites. 
Indolent and fitful at w’ork, the Polynesians were, 
nevertheless, devoted to war; ^et Hight 5vas not 
regarded as a disgrace. The Tahitians n^garded 
wounds in battle a.s marks of awkwardness and 
foolishness. Their w'ars w'ere conducted with the 
utmost cruelty and with pitiless barbarity towards 
captive.s, though, on tlie other Iiand, there w'as in 
New Zealand and Tonga a noble recognition of a 
prisoner’s valour. Closely allied witli their bravery 
in war was their pride, even though this sometimes 
degenerated into vanity. In the use of spirituous 
liquors the P<jlynesians were originally extremely 
temperate, but their licentiousness, especially in 
Tahiti, was almost incredible. The abstract was 
by no means lacking among the Polynesians. Noble 
deeds were admired, and the Tongans struck the 
keynote of hedonistic ethics w^lien tliey said : ‘After 
a good deed one feels well, therefore we do good 
deeds,’ Shame for theft or other unseemly conduct 
was by no means rare, and the ethical sense grew 
Bteadily higher with ascent in the social scale. 

The position of women throughout Polynesia was 


eomi)aratively fiigh, although they w’ere not con¬ 
sidered equal to men. Ill-treatment was rare, and 
xvoinen were often admitted to the councils, pos¬ 
sessing an inlluenee which w^as very real. Heavy 
toil was .spareti tliem ; and where, as in Hawaii, 
they did not eat with the men and were forbidden 
the enjoyment of certain fooiis, this was due in 
most cases to tiie laws of tabu. Pre-nuptial chastity 
W'as unknown, excepting in the liiglier classes, and 
the utmost indelicacy in conversation and jests pre¬ 
vailed tliroiiglunit the islands, especially in 'J'ahiti. 
After marriage, chastity was more strictly pre- 
.serveai, and the adulterer was severely punished. 
On tlie other hand, those who w’cre united to a hus¬ 
band by the blood-covenant might regard Ids wife 
or wives as their own. From this must be distin¬ 
guished a husband’s prostitution of his wdfe, especi¬ 
ally to Europeans. Unnatural and secret vices, 
as well as incest, w'cre disgracefully common, all 
combining with the general licence to aid in the 
decay of the Polynesian race. Parents met with 
scant esteem from their ehildren, yet, iles])ite the 
prevalence of infanticide and al)ortion, they were 
devoted to those who were allowed to survive. The 
status of slaves was toilsome, yet relatively merci¬ 
ful. Punishment for crime was stern, among the 
penalties being d(‘ath and mutilation, while tlie lex 
taUimis was common throughout the I’olynesian 
Islands, and extmided not only to the criminal but 
to his family, althougli jieeuniary compensation was 
lot unknown. 

The character of the Melanesians was ethically 
nferior to that of the Polvnesians. Thus theft was 
.'Xtremely common, especially in Fiji, where it wa.s 
aini.slied only whin eorninitted against eonqiatriots. 
n like manner, the Melanesians were notoiious for 
heir falsehoods, exce]>t that one’s own deeds were 
lever denied, Jhoiid and revengelnl to the last 
legree, tliey forgot no injury, seeking lequital Ixith 
ly murder and by black magic. They were cruel, 
)utw(‘re cowardly rather than brave. On tlie other 
land, the Melanesians were vmy susi(‘ptihle to 
ivilizing inllnences, and in their courtesy and 
lospitality were little inferior to the I’olynesians, 
The position of women was less elevated among 
hem, how'ever, simo wives were obliged to do the 
leavier sorts of w’ork and to surrender the greater 
lart of the ailornments to the men. 'Their condi- 
ion W'as particularly dehiused in the Fiji Islands, 

A here they were in the absolute pow er of their 
iishands, and w’ere frequently maltreated. Mela- 
esian women were far more chaste than their Poly- 
lesiari sisters, even the unmarried girls observing 
Trict chastity. In the Fiji Islands sexual relations 
.vere unknown before the young men had reached 
die age of eighteen or twenty—a restraint w'liich 
n its time checked the shameless jireeoidty which 
>revaile<i in Polynesia. In Melanesia strong allec- 
ion prevailed, for the most part, between parents 
and children, and they wore carefully educated, 
dthougli they had no ethical training. The [irac- 
ice of infanticitle was sliockingly prevalent, two- 
hirds of the children in Fiji being killed as soon 
as they w'ere horn—often by people wlio made this 
Jieir profession ; girls were the chief victims, l>e- 
;ause they could not be w'arriors. A)>ortion w'as 
,lso extremely common ; yet, if an infant survived 
lie first day, it was safe, and was treated with all 
.enderne.sH. The immorality of infanticide and the 
imrder of the aged w'as lessened by the Melanesian 
►elief tliat liuman beings lived in the future life in 
he age and the estate in which they were at death, 
""he aged, or those atllieted w'ith long and tedious 
Inesses, were juit to death either by burial alive 
r by abandonment. The sick and aged themselves 
esired to die tlius, and it was accounted a tribute 
f love for sons to })ut them todeatli. Whether the 
Tactice of cannibalism may properly be considered 
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as appertaining^ to ethics is somewhat doiiVitfnl, but 
it may be nottnl that this custom was prevalent 
throujudiout both I'olynesia and Melanesia. (See 
CANNIliALISM.) 

1 he characteristics of the Polynesians and Mela¬ 
nesians are most clearly dellnecl in 'Tahiti and Fiji 
res|jectively. 'The one peoolewas facile, men urial, 
social, relatively cultured, kind, and chivalrous, but 
marred by an all-pervading and enervatinj^ sensu¬ 
ality ; the other was cruel, treacherous, and inferior 
to its kindred race in almost every respect save that 
of sexual purity. 

liiTKRATi'RK. — Waitz -Gerland, Anthropolo^ie der Natvr- 
volker (LfMp/i^L 1S72), vi. 100-118, 120-101, 100-140, 207, 223-227, 
022-630, 030-IUO, 087-000. LOUIS 11. GRAY. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY {Roman).— 
Sources. —In scarcely any held of Roman life are 
we so conscious of the paucity of our sources as 
in that of ethics and morality. For the earliest 
period we seem at tirst sip^ht fairly well supplied, 
for we have, or seem to have, a multitude of anec¬ 
dotes and lij.;ures from which to draw that picture 
of the virtuous early Roman in which the later 
and decadent period of antiquity took such retro¬ 
spective satisfaction. Hut, once we have eau;^ht 
up with modern scientilic pro; 4 ress in the matter of 
Roman liistory, these ti^oues, and even tlie le;.;ends 
of them, lose all value as contem porary doiuiments. 
Modern theories of anthropology and primitive 
psychology take their [ilacte. W ith the beginning 
of Roman liteiature our situation improves ; but 
this literature is to a high degiee <lepc*ndc‘nt, upon 
tireek models ; and, ewen where it rellects Roman 
feeling, the latter is merely that of the intellectual 
classes. Nor does the advent of (Reek philosophy, 
with its formal teaching of ethics, succeed in any 
considerable sense in enlarging our vision. Hut, 
during the Empire at least, tlie multitmle of in¬ 
scriptions ami our knowledge of Oriental cults 
diminish our darkness. 

In spite of these obstacles, the following outline 
seems tolerably sure ; in it an attemjd has been 
made to sketch the evolution of the moral attitude 
of the Romans from the earliest times until the 
conquest of Christian ideas. It does not attempt 
to trace the development on Roman .soil of ethics 
as a philosoj)hical oiscipline. 'This is not possible, 
.simply because no such development ever took 
dace. Roman philosophy, to be sure, dealt pre- 
erably and almost exclusively with ethics ; but it 
took its origin from (Reece, not merely at the be¬ 
ginning, but in every individual attempt, during 
all its history. It does not, therefore, represent 
so much a Roman development as the rellexion, 
among Roman writers, of a development which 
took place in (Reece and the (Reek-speaking lands. 

The ethical development of any peojile is a con¬ 
tinuous process ; but, though the process is con¬ 
tinuous, it is, nevertheless, subject to change of 
speed, and may be accelerated or retarded by cir¬ 
cumstances. 'The acceleration is msually due to the 
pressure of outside inlluence, while a lack of foreign 
Impact often tends to (quiescence and lethargy in 
the moral sphere. In Rome’s history, between the 
foundation of the city and the acce.ssion of Con¬ 
stantine, there are three such ac(^clerations: the 
first (in the Oth cent. B.C.), caused by the coming 
of the Etruscans; the second (in the 3ul cent. B.C.), 
caused by the victories of the Punic wars ; and the 
third (in the Julian-Augustan age), caused by the 
influence of Greek philosophy and Oriental culture. 

I. The period before the coming of the Etrus¬ 
cans.—In the phraseology of the orthodox hi.story 
of Rome, this is the qierioil of ‘the Early Kingdom.’ 
In it we are confronted with a series of pictures of 
heroic virtue. The majority of those who have 
discussed the morality of the early Romans have 


used these stories as evidence, thus unwittingly 
spreading utteily false vi(^ws. Hefore the middle 
of the 6th cent. n.C. the Romans liad obtained, at 
best, merely the rudiments of civili/ation. 'Their 
moral life was (hqiendent upon the calegoiical im¬ 
perative of obedience to those princ,iq)les and actions 
which tended to jneserve and perpetuate the race 
in its struggh^ for existence. 'The basal conccqit of 
ethics was, therefore, the fulfilment of the obliga¬ 
tions which society laid uqum the individual mem¬ 
bers. The moral life of the individual was entirely 
dissolved into that of the race. Actions w'ere good 
or bad according as they assisted or hindered the 
race in its struggle for existence. 'The intensity 
of the struggle is reflected in the cogency whicfi 
these ethical demands ])ossessed, and in the exten¬ 
sion of moral feeling info legions of activity which 
a higher and more civilized state regards as ethic¬ 
ally indillerent. 'This attitude of mind can best 
be illustrated liy those two words which together 
sum up the ethical ideal of early Rome: virtus 
and piefos. I irtos^ which for this earlier period is 
wrongly tnuislated by ‘virtue’ or even by ‘valour,’ 
has a strongly sexuiil implication. It is the pos¬ 
session ot ! ii(‘ p' w er (jf nqir.Kluct ion, and its opposite 

neither ‘ vice nor ‘cowardice,’ but jdiysiidogical 
‘ impotence'.’ It is the, rating of the individual in 
regard to his capacity to act for the continuance of 
th(‘ lace. Similarly, po'tits is simply the respect 
and homage shown to jiarents in their lifetime, 
and to the larger company of ‘ancestors.’ It is, 
in a sense, the apotheosis of the continuity of the 
lace. 'This is its pristine significance, and it is 
only by extension that it comes to refer generally 
to tin; attitude of worship towards the gods. 

'Thus the obligations iinjilicit in virtus are those 
of the individual to laliour for the jirojiagation of 
the race ; and the obligations of pietas are the 
homage of the race for its own continuity. 'These 
seem to be the most important positive elements, 
and they are accomjianied by one negative con¬ 
dition : the moral obligation of conservatism and 
the immorality of innovation. This is, ot course, 
the respect for the mores majorumy the customs 
of the ancestors, which bears its qihilological testi¬ 
mony in the word ‘ morality.’ 

We are thus enabled to understand how', owdng 
to misinterjiretation, the half-civilized Italic folk, 
just issuing from the portals of the age of magic, 
can figure in the traditional history of morals as 
possessed of ‘virtue, l>iety, and morality.’ It w^as 
this kind of misinl('ipretation which assisted the 
idea of the ‘fall of man,’ and of the ‘ Faradise’ 
and the ‘ Golden Age ’ in the past. 

2 . From the coming of the Etruscans to the 
Punic wars. — Into this primitive community, 
busied with the processes of .self-preservation and 
proqiagation, there came, about the middle of the 
6 th cent. B.C., the race of Etruscans. The origin 
of this peojile, and their means of reaching Italy, 
do not concern us here ; it is sufheient for our jiur- 
pose to realize that they were a jieople of advanced 
culture, po.s.ses.sed of a develojied mrm of govern¬ 
ment, and of a certain appreciation for art. How¬ 
ever decadent they may have grown later, they 
were a strong and virile qieople in this 6th century. 
About a century later, i.c. about the middle of the 
bth cent., their inlluence began to be eliminated. 
Hut their residence had sulliced to introduce to the 
Roman peoqile developed ideas of government, and 
to call forth Rome’s natural instinct for law. Rome 
commenced to realize her ow n destiny, and patriot¬ 
ism began to be a vital force in the community. 

In the sphere of religion it is relatively easy to 
trace the eH'ects of this patriotic instinct. Hut its 
effects were al.so perceived in the moral sphere. 
The chief end of man, the s^iinmum bonum, no 
longer consisted exclusively in physical increase. 
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The mass of accumulated power must be put to a 
purpose. Tlie fulhlment of this purpose becamr 
a duty. Thus virtas adds to virility the idea o: 
valour, and the patria takes its place aioiigsidt 
the patres as tlie object of pietas. Thus we step 
forward into the period of the Kepublic, witli its 
series of wonderful conquests ; and the farmer of 
the old regime becomes the soldier of the 
while still retaining his farming instincts. This 
state of allairs continued until the end of the 
Second Punic War, or, in other words, until the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. u.C. It is scarcely an 
accident tliat at the opening of this 2 nd cent, we 
have the remarkable words of the old Cato in the 
introduction to the treatise, de Agri Cultura — 
wmrds which seem to sum up the whole ethical 
situation. ^jicaking of wdiat their ancestors 
{nidjores nostri) thought, he says: 

when t)iey praised a man and called him good, they 
praised Imn in tins fashion, that they called him a good farmer 
or a goo<i tiller of the soil. And he who was thus praised, they 
considered to be praised indeed. For from farmers are begotten 
the strongest men and the bravest soldiers.’ 

Thus production has had added to it conquest; 
and the whole ethical system gradually adjusts 
itself to this new valuation. Henceforward, 
actions are good or bad, not simply as they assist 
or hinder increase, but also as they further or 
retard the progress of the State. 

3 . The last two centuries of the Republic.— 
The Second Punic War and tlie wars of the 2nd 
cent. b.c. brought to Home great material jiro- 
sperity. Riches increa.sed with amazing rapidity, 
and large private fortunes became le.^s and les.s 
uncommon. At first these riches were .solemnly 
and frugally invested in lands, but such invest¬ 
ments served only to increase tlie problem by 
increasing the riches themselves. 'I’lins began the 
spending of money for luxury, and, later, for mere 
extravagance. Rut, as tlie rich grew richer, the 
poor grew, if not correspondingly, at least con¬ 
siderably, jioorer ; and, in any case, the gulf be¬ 
tween the two extremes of society gaped open 
more widely. The ellect of riches and ot poverty 
was in so far similar that each alike begat in- 
diherence to ideals. The simple life of the fathers 
was impossible for either class : for the one, be¬ 
cause they were choked with riches ; for the other, 
becau.se they were throttled by poverty. Thus 
the old life was forgotten ; and it was not many 
decades after Cato’s death before a man was ‘good’ 
according to the extent of his riches—the essential 
bona —rather than because he was a good farmer 
or a good citizen. That was already true which 
Cicero says {de llepublim, i. 51) : ‘ In their ignor¬ 
ance of virtue, they call those tlie “best men” 
who live in riches and plenty.’ .Similar jdirases 
are found a century and a half earlier in Plautus 
{Curculw, 475; Captiviy 583); and, though here 
they doubtless go back to Greek originals, they 
could count u})on an answering echo in tiie Roman 
audience. The commercializing of ethics was the 
inevitable acconijianiment of the general commer¬ 
cializing of human life. The older maxims of 
severe frugality and patriotic zeal were not entirely 
forgotten, and they lived on with considerable power 
among the now de.'^pised farming clas-ses; hut grad¬ 
ually, in the city at least, goodness and poverty 
were incommensurable; and the favourite jilirase 
of Cicero, ‘ all good men ’ {omnes boni)y referred 
in actual practice to respectable well-to-do citizeri.s. 
Certainly, in Cicero’s informal moments, when he 
would he more likely to express his real feelings, 
for example, in his correspondence, it is so used 
{ad Att. viii. 1,3). 

But, in spite of their apparent protitlessness, the 
last two centuries of the Republic, by this very 
luxury and self-indulgence, were working out an 
ethical salvation. By a strange psychological 1 


antinomy, through self-indulgence ethical indi¬ 
viduality was horn ; and in the reaction from the 
depths of sensuous luxury we have the new and 
severe ethic of individual nioral reHix>nsibility, 
whicli is characteristic of our fourth and last 
Pmpire to Constantine. 

4. The Empire until Constantine.— The result 
of the general dissolution of ideals w hich charac¬ 
terized the last centuries of the Republic was such 
a condition of scepticism in the realm of theory, 
and of sensuous materialism in the world of prac¬ 
tice, that a moral revolution could not fail to 
follow. This new idea of morality was based 
upon the concept of the individual, and his re¬ 
sponsibility. It was, doubtless, assisted in its 
development by the etliical theories of Greek 
philosophy, which now began to be popular in 
liome ; hut it does not owe its rise entirely to 
these theories. The influence of Oriental cults 
was, at least among the masses, stronger than 
that of Greek philosophy. But both these influ¬ 
ences worked side by side ; and, although they 
were based on entirely contrary principles, they 
seem to have lived together without jealousy or 
interference. Thus we have the two great cru¬ 
sades for moral regeneration : that of the philo¬ 
sophers, especially the Cynics, and their wandering 
preachers, proclaiming tiie doctrine that moral re¬ 
generation comes from knowletlge, that to know 
the truth is to do it, and, conversely, that sin 
is merely ignorance; and that of the priests of 
the various Oiieiital cults (of Magna Mater, Isis, 
Mithra), proclaiming that men are saved from 
sin and its consequences, not by knowledge, hut 
by faith. It was the latter idea esjiecially whicli 
aflected almost all classes, I’he attempt to bring 
philosophy to the masses was destined to failure ; 
but, wlicre .Stoicism failed, Mithia coiiquereii. 
The world ha.s seldom w itnessed a more strenuous 
moral atmosphere than that wliich existed during 
the first two centuries of the Empire, berliaps 
the most poweitul proof of this statement is to 
he found in the fiwt that even the Oriental cults 
themselves were purified and spiritualized by their 
residence in Rome. ISee Mithkais.m. 

Thus it came to pass that the Christian ethic, 
radically different as it was in many respects from 
that of the other Oriental religions which sur¬ 
rounded it, found many of its tenets in accord 
with the accepted morality of the day ; and its 
teachings, which would have been almost entirely 
unintelligible to society in the time of Sulla, were 
in many respects commensurable with the world 
of Trajan. There were, however, even then, grave 
points of disagreement; and, by an unfortunate 
accentuation of certain Oriental interpretations of 
the Christian ethic, the old Pagan ethic of patriot¬ 
ism engaged in conflict with the whole Chri.stian 
system. The conflict raged for centuries, through 
Julian on to (iratian and to the altar of Victoria, 
and on to Alaric’s capture of Rome, until in 
Augustine’s City of God it received at least a 
partial solution. 

Literature.— W. Ward© Fowler, The, Reliqimig Ex-ptrienct 
of the Hotn/in People, Ivoiuion, llUl ; J. Benedict Carter, The 
Heliytous Life of Ancient Home, I’.oHlon and New York, 1911; 

Cumont, Lee litlujione orientalc)! liana le payaninme romain, 
Paris, 19U6. JESSE BENEDICT CaKTEK. 

ETHICS AND MORALITY (Teutonic).—The 
l;erm ‘ethics’ can be used in this connexion only 
in its general sense of ‘ethical ideals’ or ‘recog¬ 
nition of moral obligations,’ for we may be very 
'.jertain that no idea of a system of ethics had ever 
uggested itself to the early Teutonic mind. 

I. Sources of information.—No race has left so 
much literature Ixjhind it with so little of a merely 
didactic or theoretical nature. All the heathen 
Teutonic peoples, so far as we can judge, seem to 
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have been intensely interested in conduct, but 
mainly as revealing character, not as illustrating 
abstract princij)les of right and wrong. In ancient 
Teutonic society there was no class set sutticiently 
apart from the ordinary business of life to survey 
it as a whole, like the poets of early Greece or the 
Druids of Celtic heathendom. The poets, law¬ 
givers, and saga-tellers were fighters and farmers 
as much as everybody else, and even the priests 
were not a caste apart—except possibly in England 
—but only chiefs with priestly functions super- 
added. Perhaps it is significant that it is in early 
Anglo-Saxon poetry that we find tliose traces of 
reflexion on moral issues, as well as a facility in 
the expression of ethical ideals, which are so 
noticeably absent in all other early Teutonic 
literature; but it is most probable that these 
characteristics are the result of the early con¬ 
version of England to Christianity. 

Most of the foreigners who had any opportunity 
of observing the manners and customs of the 
Teutonic races were missionaries, to whom the 
ethical ideas of the heathen made no ap])eal, so that 
we can depend very little on outside judgments. 
From an earlier date, however, the Gennnjiia of 
Tacitus gives an admirable outline of the social 
life of the Germani of tlie 1st cent. a.I)., and 
everything we know of these races in later times 
goes to show that Tacitus’ observations on their 
(‘ode of morality were in the main correct. Still, 
in the absence of all ojien utterance on ethical 
ideals by the people themselves, we are driven 
back on the more or less unconscious self-revelation 
of the old hero cycles and sagas, in which the mere 
choice of subject betrays where the moral interest 
of the hearers lay. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that the jieriod covered is a long one—ten centuries 
—and that our sources usually reflect the ideas of 
the ruling classics only. 

2 . Teutonic virtues.—Such virtues as were vital 
to the continued existeiu'e of the society naturally 
ranked first in public opinion, and of these ( 1 ) the 
first and foremost was ronrage. Lack of courage 
is the one unpardonable sin. 

Tacitua (OVnn, m.) tells us tliat a Oernian who abandons his 
shield in battle has couunittcd the basest of crimes, and is 
shut out thereafter from the sacred rites and frou^ the council; 
and he adds that many, after escaping; from battle, have ended 
their infamy with the halter. No less emphatic is the curse 
pronounced on the covvard thanes in the Anj.(lo-8axon Bcoivulf, 
and It, too, ends sit^nifli-antly : ‘ Death is better for every well¬ 
born man than a shamed life ’ {Beowulf, ed. Harrison and Sharp, 


4th ed., Boston, 1901, line ‘2891 f.). 

Many a good man doomed himself to death at 
the bands of a vastly siijierior force of enemies 
because be (toiild not conquer bis repugnance to the 
idea of seeking safety in flight. Even treachery 
to friends and kinsmen can be condoned or under- 
Btood, but no one will listen to a justification of an 
act of physical cowardice. 

Many tales reveal how far courage takes precedence of all 
the other virtues. The failhle.ssness with which Hiinnar and 
Ilogni slay their foster-brother Sigurd, in the Vol.sung story, is 
wiped out in the eyes of posterity by their heroic defence at the 
court of Atli, and their still more heroic accejitance of defeat. 

The mind unshaken by adversity is the object 
of the 'reuton’s highest admiration. An almost 
American Indian stoicism underlies that grim 
humour in the aceeiitance of death or wounds 
which strikes us so keenly in the Northern stories. 

Thnrmod, St. Olaf’s scald, dragging a death-arrow from his 
breast after the battle of Slikluslad, looks at it as he dies and 
Observes j ‘ Well hath I ii 442k 


he^sats^^* what rfoiind out is that his halberd was at home, 
and falls dead {Brennu.Njdhmga, ed. F. Jdnsson, 1908, ch. //). 

Fortitude in bearing the death of friends or kin.s- 
men is also admired, but the betrayal of feeling 
under such circumstances is readily condoned, 
especially in the aged, though we can feel the 


saga-writer’s admiration in the tale of the old 
Viking Thorarin, who liears of the slaying of his 
son with apparent phlegm, with only a casual 
inquiry as to his defence, and all the while fumbles 
with the uncertain hand of age at a dagger with 
which he attempts to avenge himself (‘Thorsteinn 
the StafLsmitten,’ in Morris-Magndsson’s Three 
Northern Love-Stories^ 1875, p. 261 f.). 

(2) Endurance and tenacity of were 

allied virtues that ranked with courage. ‘ Endur¬ 
ing (if toil, hunger, and cold, whenever fortune 
lays it on them,’ says GeoH'rey of Malateira of tin; 
Normans; and every expedition in the undecked 
Viking ships must have been a training ground of 
such qualities. Anglo-Saxon literature, in the 
poem on the battle of Maldon, sup[)Iies us with those 
two lines which are a v<‘ry epitome of Teutonic 
ideals of courage and end in aiice ; 

‘Our Hoiil shall h<* the nuiro Hieadfast, our heart the higher, 

Our mettle the more, the uiore our might is minished.' 

(3) Hut in mod(*.rn eyes perhaiis the noblest of 
the early Teutonic virtues is the supreme loyalty 
which in.spired the followers of any chief or King. 
A man could clioo'-e whom he w’ould follow, or 
whether he would attach himself to any one, hut, 
once his choice was made and he had become the 
‘ man ’ (>f some chief, rio( hirig could wean liini from 
his allegiance. Loyalty transcends all other duties, 
and will h'ad men to arraign the gods, and defy 
Fate itstdf, as tliey fall in the last rally by their 
leader’s side, like Hjarki in the 8tory of Hrolf 
Kraki, as told by Saxo. Tacitus and the Beowulf 
Concur in saying that it is a reproach for life to have 
survived the chief in battle. Even in the 12tli 
cent., when the old heatlien virtues were dying 
out, the young Icelander Ari Thorgeirsson makes 
a shield of his body for his Noiwvegian lord, 
standing weaponle.ss hetw'een liim and his enemies. 
This is .self-sacritice horn of courage, hut tlie idea 
of loyalty fostered other virtues he.sides that of 
courage—virtues wliich otlierwise w’ould hardly 
have flourished on Teutonic soil. Tacitus tells us 
that the chief lights for victory, his vassals fight 
for their chief; that to ascribe one’s own brave 
deeds to one’s chief, to increase his renown, is the 
height of loyally. The self-forgetfulness, the 
abnegation involved can be gauged only by those 
who realize that personal fame was the highest 
earthly good of the Teuton warrior. Loyalty was 
not con lined, liowever, to the warriors by profes¬ 
sion, but permeated the whole fabric of Teutonic 
society. rA'cry little Icelandic farmer expects 
that his ‘home-men,’ his farm-labourers, will 
cheerfully .saerilice their lives on his behalf, and 
the obligation even extends to the chance guest, 
so that many a Norwegian merchant in Iceland 
lost his life in a (|uarrel that was not his. The 
call of loyalty is yet sterner in one case on record. 

Ingimuiid the Old VaH been slam by a ha.se and unworthy 
hand; and, on reeming tin* n<‘\\.'^, one of his old Hhipmates 
declares ; ‘ It is not lil for tin* tri' iids of Ingiinund to live,' and 
falls on his sword. His exTinp'e is followed 1)\ another f 
Ingimnnd’s old coinjuuuonB ( Vat nsda’la Saya, (di 23) 

\Ve may .snp[)().^e that this s[)irit of devotion to 
a eliosen chief liad its root in the ancient tribal 
solidarity which made the whole kindred adopt 
the cause of any member of it. Only in Northern 
Germany and the Netherlands, however, do we 
tind this devotion to the kindled nnimpaiied in 
historical times, and there it persisted for ( (mturies, 

A chronicler of Iht* little land of Dithinarschen, writing after 
the end of the Kith cent., describes the old kindreds of that 
country, and how Ihe inenibers of it protected I he weake.st and 
poorest against outside iiggiession, and would risk life and limb 
for any member of their kin {yeoconis, ed. Dahlmann, Kiel, 
1827 1. 20C). But in Scandina\la loyalty to the chief seems to 
have been far more binding than lo\alty to the km. Treachery 
to a master brings infamy, and, in fact, is hardly mentioneil in 
the old tales, hut the slaying of kinsmen is frequeiillv dealt 
with, and, though Uieoretically disapproved, it does not alienate 
all HV'inpathv. , _ ,, 

EiVik iilodox is said to have burnt his half-brother Rognval<J 
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in hl8 house, at the of their father, Harald Fair})air 

because Uo)i;uvald had become addicte*! to sorccr\ , and 'oiucf 
was that work praised,’ sa^'s Ileiniskringla (Morns-Ma^niissiui' 
tr. i. 13vS). 

How far the new idea of loyalty transeeiids (li 
duty to the kindred is disclosed in the 
(ch. 22 fT., F. Jdnsson’s od., ropenhagen, 1880-88) 
where Kin^^ Ilarald Fairhair treaeherously attack?' 
and slays Thorolf, one of his own men, wron^dy 
suspected of treachery. Thorolf lias kinsmen, as 
well as comrades, in the kind’s body^mard ; Imt, 
so far from attempting ven^.,n'ance on the king or 
the slantlercrs, tlnw do not even ask for eomjicnsa- 
tion (weroild) for themselves. Hagen, in the 
Walthardinl, overlooks the slaying of his nephew 
by Walt her, his sworn friend, bub eannot r<‘fuse 
to attack him when his king’s honour is involved 
Wfdtharilird^ (lerni. tr., H. Althof, 
Leipzig, 1002, lines 1100, 1112). Kiidiger, in the 
Nihrlnngerjhed, makes a similar (“hoit'o between 
lord and fri(‘nd (line 21o2 tf). 

In Fnglaiul this loyalty to the king early de- 
velojied into patriotism, linding favourable soil in 
the sutl'erings of the country from the Dam's, and 
in the ajipeal Avliieh sneh a king as Alfred made to 
the hearts of his suhji'cts. In other Teutonic 
States, however, an etl'ective patriotism was a 
plant of slow growth ; and of Norway and leelaml 
it may he truly said that their foes were of their 
own household. 

(4) In return for the loyalty of his subordinates 
the chief was expected to he generous--* mild,’ as 
all the old 'Lentonie tongues phrase it,—and the 
Northern praise of princes, as ‘ gold-scatterer,’ 

‘ bracelet-spender,’ and so forth, indicates the form 
which their gmierosity took. According to modern 
ideas, this ([ualily was unduly glorified, and mc 
may guess that it could cover a considerable degree 
of unscnipuloiisness in the method of ae<juiiing 
wealth, as well as a disri'gard for the general 
welfare of the kingdom. Ihit its glorification was 
natural in a State wlnue the lighting man had no 
fixed wages, and wliere the poets were the servants 
of the prince. Fven Walther von der Vogelweide 
considers it reasonable to estimate kings liy their 
generosity towards himself. The chronicler of the 
Normans already quoted tells us that ‘ their (diief 
men were especially lavisli, through their ihrsire 
of good report.’ llis previous cryjdic utterance, 
that they liold a certain mean Ix'tween lavishness 
and greed, is })(*i haps to he explained by the system 
of gifts and counter-gifts pievalent all through 
Teutonic society. Tacitus, indeed, says that tlie 
(lermaiis ‘expect no return for what they give’ 
{Germ, xxi.), hut the testimony of t he most worldly- 
wise of the old Fdda [)oems is pel haps more dc‘^<*rv- 
ing of aeeeptanee : ‘ 1 never found a man so “ mild,” 
or HO tree with food, that he was loath to receive 
reward’ [fldvnmdl, 40). But the generosity mani¬ 
fested itself also in less (pU!,stionahle forms. 'I’he 
quality which makes it a ‘ nit king’s deed ’ to take 
advantage of weakness, and the generous apprecia¬ 
tion of an enemy’s virtues, merge into the love of 
‘ fair play,’ so characteristic of the Teutonic races. 

Even King Kirik Blodnx, guilty of the death of several of hia 
half-hrothera, curmot kill his deadly eneinv Kgill, who, wrec'ked 
on his shores, has thrown luinself on Eirik’s ineroy ; heeause to 
do so uruler aiich eireuiiistances would be a ‘nithing’s aot’ 
(Egilssaga, ch. hi). In a Hinnlar position, Kdri, who ha.s killed 
over a do/en of Fiosi’s conij^anions, is not rni''takcn in going to 
Flosi’s house and relying on his generosity (A'/u^a, ch. 

The opposite of a ‘nithing’ is a goTir drengr, a 
characteristic Northern jihra.se, only to he trans¬ 
lated ‘ a good fellow,’ ‘ an honourable man ’—in 
fact, exactly what is meant by ‘gentleman ’ when 
that word is used to denote certain moral qualities. 

(5) A kindred duty to that of generosity is/<o.v;u'- 
talitg, whi(di is even more himling. ‘To exclude 
any iiunian being from the roof is tliought impious,’ 
says Tacitus {Germ, xxi.); and the same idea is 


found all over Teutonic Europe in early times, and 
in l(‘eland to this day. 

(()) Truth was a highly esteemed virtue among 
thederinanio race, d’aidtus {Germ, xxii.) calls them 
‘a race without natural or acmiired cunning’—ai? 
estimate which may be jiartly insjiired by the 
natural attitude of a sophisticated race towards a 
barbaric one ; for the mediieval chronicler already 
quoted calls the Normans ‘ gens astutissinia,’and 
the somew hat cynical Edda jioem lldramdl has no 
he.sitation in aifvising its hearers to Hatter a false 
friend and to reward deceit with lies {Hdv. 42, 45). 
But Saxo, the early historian of the Danes, says 
that ‘ the illustrious men of old thought lying most 
dishonourable ’ ; and it may he said that the sagas 
reveal a high ideal ofsti iiight forwardness in general. 
It is characteristic of the Northern trend of thought 
that there was no sin in a slaying ojienly confessed, 
hut an iiide.scrihahle baseness in a secix^t or a mid- 
ight slaying, which was qualified as murder. To 
lie to a frienti would certainly have U'cn thought a 
hascne.ss, and we meet witli individuals wlio w’ould 
ratlier risk their lives than impair theirself-resjiect 
by lying, d’he accounts of tlie early Norwegian 
kings and their courts reveal that flattery, at least, 
was not one of the besetting sins of the Nortlimen. 
Ireat sanctity attaclieil to oaths and juomises of 
every sort, aiul not hing was heltl to excuse breaches 
')f faith, though instances, esjiecially of tnice-lireak- 
ing, are found .scattered uji and ilovvn the saga.s— 
oftener after than before the introduction of Cliris- 
ianity. To the rei’ognition of an obligation to 
strict veracity in the recital of stories we owe much 
f our knowledge of ancient 're.utoiiic customs. 

(7) Modrdg, straiigi'ly tmough, entered into the 
deal of the j>erfect warrior in Iceland, and hoast- 
ulness was regarded with more eontemjit than 
•ensure. In the epics of the heroic age, however, 
loasting is freely indulged in. 

So far we liave been <l«‘aling with (jualities or 
hiigations which are still recognized as virtues 
nd duties in modem ethical systems. 

(8) Vrngennre, howc*ver, has not only lx?en de* 
.Traded from its jiaramount position among duties, 
mt is }>laced in a dillereiit category altogether. 
A'e catch glimpses of a time when it w'as an 

absolutely binding obligation, hut in all Teutonic 
States the system of money comjiensation had been 
idojited before liistorical times, to mitigate the 
•ecognized evils of hlood-feuds. But among a race 
rvhicli, from tlie time of Tacitus onwards {Germ. 
viv.), rather scorned jieaceful methoiis of ruoiiey- 
etting, it was hanlly to he exjiected that every 
ne shouhl he willing to ‘ jmt his (.slain) kinsman in 
is j) 0 '-ket,’ as the saying wtuit. The Ici landic 
sagas give such a vivid jucture of the havoc wrought 
by hlood-feuds that the custom of vengeance in 
the early history of that country is a matter of 
common knowledge, hut its persistence in country 
districts in (Germany is not so generally realized. 

In many jiarts vengeance was held to be obligatory, 
not only on nobles, down to the 16th century. 

Thus our sources tell usthivt in 1577 a Holstein peasant named 
Orauniann, who had more or less accidentally slain another, 
was killed by the deceased’s brothers with 48 wounds. These 
broMiers were proceeded against In a court of law, hut were 
nc\er condemned. In Frisia, as late as the 13th cent, it 8 eem» 
to have been customary for the relatives to han^ up the corpse 
of their slain kinsman under their roof until they had aa^uitted 
themselves of the duty of verijfeance. In Eri^'^land, so early 
Christianized, the current ideas concerninff this duty are 
Muamtly revealed in averse made on King ward’s death in 
979 ; 

' Him would not avenge 
his earthly kinsmen, 
him has his heavenly father 
greatly avenged ’ {Sax*>n Chronicle, eub anno 
976 (Gomme’s tr. 1909J). 

The idea that vengeance alone ean wipe out an 
inHult was prevalent, and has pernDted to tiiis day 
in the Continental attitude towards duelling {q.v.). 
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(9) Tn the matter of sexual moralitif the heathen 
Germanic* races liave always liad a hijj^h rejnitation 
Bince tlie time of Tacitus, and on this point Chris¬ 
tian priests have addc'd their testimony to Iiis (see 
Salvian, de Gubern. Dei, hk. viii.). 

^iPir li.arria^e r,o(le,’ says Tacitus, ‘ is strict, and no part of 
Iheir niannors is more praisewortliy. Almost alone amoni; 
barbarians they are content with one wife, except a very few 
anion(^ them, and Ihche not from sensuality, but because their 
noble birth procurcH for them many ofTers of alliance ’ 
xviii.). ‘ ClandcHtme correspondence is equally unknown to 
men and to women ’ {ih. xix.). 

This clescription needs little moditication to lit 
the customs of a much later a^e. It was no re¬ 
proach to Kin^ Ilarald Fairhair to have several 
wives, but it must be especially noted that this 
polygamy involved no harini, for it seems that for 
the most oart each wife continued to live with her 
own family or in the part of the country wliere 
she was born. The Icelandi(! sagas imlicate tliat 
divorce was easily obtainable—ap[>arently on tri¬ 
lling grounds ; but the fates of llrynhild and Sigurd, 
of (ludrun and Kjartan in the Lftxdale Saga, of 
Hjdrn tlie llitdale Champion, and Oddny, show 
that the jicrsons wrongly inattHl make no attempt 
to throw oil the marriage Ismd in order to be free 
to marry another—presumably because such action 
was held to be base;. It is surely not entirely out 
of jealousy that the Icelandic Gudrun brings about 
the death of the man she loves, but because only 
80 can she rid lierself of the degiadation of prefer¬ 
ring another man to her husband, and of the con¬ 
tinual temptation of that other’s presence. She 
prefers his death to dishonour. 

Tacitus tells us of the punishment of a faithh‘s8 
wife ; but later sour(*es, Icelandic and Norwegian, 
mention no penalty for the woman, though they 
speak of a neavy line to be exacted from her 
lover. The old Norwegian la\\'s make the ecclesi¬ 
astical fine for conjugal inlid(dity the .same for 
either sex. 

(10) Ferhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
ethical ideas of the 'Ikmtons is (hat Ihe elbiral ideal 
was the same for both sexes. Women do not light, 
but the wife, according to Tacitus, does not ‘stand 
apart from aspirations after noble deeds or froin 
the perils of war, but is her hushand’s partner in 
toil and danger, destined to suller and to dare 
with him alike in peace and war’(G^;o/t. xviii.); 
and earlier he tells us how the dauni less courage 
of the women has been known to rally wavering 
forces in battle [ib. viii.). For Helen of Troy, for 
the Irish Deirdre, beauty and an unhappy love 
have been sullicient titles to immortality ; but 
to tire tlie Germanic imagination women have 
needed these and more : tlie character that shapes 
destiny, tlie courage which does not blench before 
responsibility, the truth which scorns to evade con¬ 
sequences. Such are llrynhild, Gudrun, Hervor, 
Svanhild, an<l the Anglo-Saxon llildegyth of the 
Waldere-fragment (C. W. M. Grcin, AngelsarJis. 
Bibhothek, i. [1888] 7 f.). It is oerhaps signilicant 
that Germanic hero-h*gend (exalts no woman who 
has yielded to a dislionourable love. The Icelandic 
sagas not only attribute these greater virtues to 
women, but expect them to urge the love of fair 
play and a high sense of honour on their men folk, 
if these fail to realize their juiblic res))onsihilities. 
Griselda is no Teutonic conception. In one minor 
detail a sharp line is drawn between tlie sexes 
drinking to excess at feasts is no reproach to men 
but is unheard of in women. 

3 Ethical motives and sanctions.—(1) If we re¬ 
gard the ethical ideas of the Teutonic races as a 
whole, the main point which emerges is that they 
are the outcome of a sound utilitarianmn, not o 
chance tradition or custom. We cannot even cal 
this in question with regard to the ideals of gener¬ 
osity and vengeance, if we bear in mind the social 


and economic conditions of the time. Their ideal 
of generosity has struck moderns as hlameable 
lavishness, but it originated in an e[)()( h when 
wealth was of little use .save to attacii werriors to 
one’s caii.se. Gtherwise capital lia<l no hrneticent 
furiclions to tau-form, no industrial entenuises to 
maintain; ami, where gold and chattels were 
hoarded in few hands, they became dangerous to 
tlio freedom of the rest of the community, and liable 
to excite the cut)idity of suspicious neighbours. 
Tlie .same defence can obviously be imuh*. for the 
duty of vengeance, which, in the absence of a jxiwer- 
ful State executive, must be considered, with Lecky 
{Hist, of European Murals'^, 1897, i. 41), to have b(*en 
‘ the one bulwark against social anarchy.’ The 
moral outlook was limited to the community, and 
actions were judged—consciously or uncon.sciously 
—from its st.andjjoint. rids is clearly exemplified 
in the attitmle towards human sacrilice. Persons 
outside the pa'e may he immolated for the good of 
the community, but public o[)inion condemned and 
ostracizisl any individual suspected of practising 
such lites for his own ptTsonal advantage {Vats- 
d(tl(i Saga, ch. IG. 30). q'la* .same distinction (!an 
l>etra(ed in tin similar att itude towards magic, and 
also in (he treatment of tin*, aged and inlirm at 
moments when the life of the community was 
threat^-ned (see Old Age [Teutonic]). It is more 
pleasant to recognize the sense of social obligation, 
of duty towards the community, in the ‘courtesy’ 
.so carefully practi.sed betw*een man and man, in 
the acccjitance of arbitration in di.sjiutes, and still 
more in the con.scious sacrilice of self-interest to the 
claims of law and order. ‘We must allow Snorri 
to carry out the law,’ says his enemy Arnkell in 
Eijrbajijja Saga (Morris - Magniisson, The Ere- 
direllcrs, 1892, cli. 22) ; and the idea constantly re¬ 
curs in all Scandinavian literatures, d'lie poluical 
genius of the I’eutonic races was born out of the 
conflict between this sense of responsibility—the 
recognition that man does not live to himself alone 
—and the inten.se independence and powerful will 
of the individual. Perliaps tin* idea of duty to the 
community finds its noblest expression in the lofty 
conception that men are not freed from its claims 
even in the other world, hut must band together 
in fellowship with the gq>ds for one last vain light 
against the forces of evil and of destruction, before 
the end of the w'orld (see Doom). 

(2) d'he Teutonic races had too strong a tendency 
to look to niotiv(‘s, too keen an interest in the cla.sh 
of character with circumstances, for custooi lo be¬ 
come as binding a social sanction among them as 
in many primitive societies. Eeligiou, also, had 
little force as a moral sanction, (hough we note 
that, in the ancient formula, the ‘wiath of the 
gods’ is declared to follow* ‘ truce-lueaking.’ And 
there was probalily some notion of diN me sain tion 
in tlie carefully ordered duels which in luirope 
seem to have been the h<*athen fori'runners of the 
ecclesiastical oixleal. Cf. art. DUKLI.ING. 

(3) Of external sanctions, by far tlie most power¬ 

ful was public opinion. All the condemnation the 
Icelandic sagas usually allow themselves is to say 
that such and such an act was ‘ill spoken of.’ 
And, if the condemnation of the community was 
strongly felt as a deterrent to crime, far more did 
its praise act as an incentive to virtue. From the 
time of their supremacy in Kurope until their racial 
con.seiou.sne.ss was merged in their citizenship of 
the Homan Church, the oucst of glory called forth 
much that was best in tlie Teutonic race ; and in 
judging it as a motive w*e must remember that there 
has hardly been an epoch in the world’.s history 
when a man might gain so wide and lasting a re¬ 
nown_a fame that extended as far as the 'I'ciitonic 

race, so that the self.same hero might be sung from 
the north of Africa to Greenland. We cannot 
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wonder that even the cynical Hdvamdl is inspire^ 
to the noble verse : 

* Chattels die, kinsmen die, 

One dies oneself also ; 

Hut fame dies never 

For him who has won it worthily ' (IJdv. 76). 

(4) But the (ieepest, most })()teiit sanction of mo 
rality was an internal one : the sense of j)ers()na 
inte^^rity, the stiiidy srlj-n'spf'rt, tlie fear of tha 
sense of degradation which was piobably as mui 
as the heat lien Teuton ever approached to the 
sense of sin. 

Litkhvturk —Tacitus, (7<?rjna7ita; t he OUUr Edd a (B.S'iimou’i 
text, Halle, ISSs I'lOl ; an Fn>;lish tr. by O. Mray, Ivondon 
1907, and in Vi^'^fusHon-l’oweH’s Corpus J’orficnni liureale, 
Oxford, 1883); thr Ic.flandic Sagas (some of whudi have heei 
translated by Morris-Magiuisson, in the Sa^a Library, etc.) 
i\l(tl-<sa'j(i and CUla Saga ha.ve been translated b\ O. \V. Dasen. 
(Ldiiiburj'h, nevved. 1900, Gisia, 1800); and Laxdale Saga, 
bv A C. Hrt's.s (l.ondon (2nd ed. lOtXlj). O. Jiriczek, Dsritscht 
lieldfixsage, Stra.ssbllr^^ 1898 (Knjf. tr. by M. Henliin'k-Smith, 
Lomlon, 19i)2). treats the older epics. Little attention has been 
paul to the subject bv mo*lern scholars. A. Olrik’s Si^rdischs. 
(rSistrsUbfn, lleideltier^, 1908, is an able and sympathetic 
work; and the last chapter of Chantepie de la ^aussaye’s 
ICligion oj tho Teutons, Boston, 1902, is vuhialilc. See also 
H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, Cambrniue, L'12, ch. xv.fT. 
A. P. Fors, The Ethical World-Concept ion of the Morse People 
Chicajfo, 1904, should be used with great caution. 

B. S. Pmud'OTTs. 

ETHNOLOGY. —i. Definition.—Kthnolo^^y is 
thjit st'ction of Anthropolotry (the scient'e of man in 
general) which deals systtoiiatically witli the variou 
brtinchcs of rnankiml in detail. It is not merely 
descriotive (EtlinograplijO^ hut aims at co-ordinat¬ 
ing Jill known data hearing on the inter-relation.^ 
of the several member.s of the human family, re¬ 
garded not as independent groujis, but as mutually 
related divisions of mankind. As .so defined, Kth- 
nology assumes a genetic connexion hetNNcen thc.se 
divisions ; and the most iintioi fjint piohlem which 
it has to solve is whether all rjices rc.illy constitute 
not distinct sjiecies, still le.ss gencni, hut only 
varietie.s of a single sfiecies of a single genu.s. 

Pd/t/fjeni'cn, which postulates a given number of 
distinct grouiis independently originating in so 
manv distinct geogra[)liical areas—the actual 
num^ier of tliese distinct groups and areas rang¬ 
ing from about four to sixteen or even more—is 
certainly not yet extinct. But tlie tendency of 
modern thought is umloubtedly towaids Mono- 
genista, wliicdi postulates only one such distinct 
group and one sucli distinct area, with four nuiin 
or relatively fundamental divisions separately 
evolved in four coi responding gcograjdiicnl aic.us 
reached by migration from a single cra<(h.‘-land. 
A return is thus made after mucii ‘storm and 
stress’ to the sober te.-ichings of Linne, in whose 
Order of Anthik u *(imokhha man appears as one 
genus with one species, ‘cujus viulvtuioH Europtrus 
aUnis, Attirrir/tnns rufesnins, Asuitirus fusru.s, 
Afrirtinus ititp^r' {St/sttirna Nfiturtr.^ ed. IToh. p. ,*1). 
This scheme, forming (he solid basis of all lightly 
directed ethnological studies, is frankly accc(»tcd 
by Sir Will nun blower, in whose Sub-Order of 
Anthhopoidka the Uomintder (lanrie's vfir'u'tnti'.s) 
constitute the lifth and higlie-tt tamily, coming 
nearest to, but still independent of, the Sitmlfhr, 
that is, the four grou[>s of the so-called man-ajies : 
Gibbon, Chiinpan/ee, Gorilla, Or.ang-utan. 

These Honunidir, with their numerous diverging 
and converging sub-forms, are the ])ro}ier study of 
Ethnology, which thus seeks to iJeterniine tlieir 
origin, primeval home, antiquity, and early migra¬ 
tions, tneir distimdive jihy.sical and mental char¬ 
acters, social and cultuial developments, and, 
especially for oiir jmrpose, their religious notions, 
not as se[)arate units, but as interconnected mem¬ 
bers of the humjtn family. 

2 . Specific unity of mankind.— (/"<) Perliaps the 
most convincing proof of common de.scent from one 
stock is allorded by what Broca calls l\ni\v engenesisy 


the complete and permanent fertility of unions be¬ 
tween all races inter se. Such crossings between 
the highe.st and the lowest and all intervening 
groups have taken place in all ages, and this 
physiological test has been so universally applied 
that there are no longer any pure races, except 
perhaps a few i.solated groups, such as the Anda- 
maue.se, the Fuegiaiis, ana some African and 
Oceanic negritos. Miscegenation is everywhere the 
rule, and all peoples are now essentially hybrids, 
repre.senting hotli diverging and converging typeft 
of the original jirototypes, which must now be re¬ 
garded as mainly ideal. Already in the Stone 
Ages we have intermingling of long heads from 
North Africa with sliort-heails from Asia, result¬ 
ing in the present mixed Europeans. In recent 
times the.se Eurojieans migrating to the New 
Worhl have formed fresh amalgams with the 
ahorigine.s ; and the Hisjiano-Ainerican and Lusi- 
tano-Ameriean Mestizos now number little short 
of 00 , 000 ,( 100 , and in many places (Mexico, Sal¬ 
vador, Cohunbia, Peru, Brazil) are steadily in¬ 
creasing, with little accession of fresh blood from 
Europe. Even in Anglo-Saxon America the pre- 
.sent Indians are largely mixed with whites and 
negroes, and ‘ we lind the rather unexpected result 
that the fertility among half-breed women is con¬ 
siderably larger than among full-blood women’ 
(E. Boas). The Boviamlers of British Guiana form 
a vigorous half-t’aste community, ‘descendants of 
the old Dutch settlers by Indian souaws’ {Henry 
Kirke), and most of the jne.sent Soutli African llot- 
tentot.s are also Dutch and native half-breeds. To 
rcjilize the full force of this argument, we have 
only to consider how im()ossihle such ettgenesis 
would he on the I’olygenist assumption. Distinct 
Ininijin species originating in Pliocene or at lea.st 
eailv Pleistocene times could not now be rainally 
fertile, and tlieir unions would serve only to illus- 
trjitc (he ojiposite law of kukogenesci. 

(h) Spis ilic unity is further shown in the prevail- 
ng pliy.sicjil and mental uniformity of all jieojiles. 
Vs these points will again engage our attention, 
t will sullice here to remark with K. B. Tylor 
liJit ‘all tribes of men, from the blacke.st to the 
vliitest, the most savage to the most cultured, 
tave such general likenes.s, in the structure of 
their iMjdies jiiul the working of their minds, aa 
s ciL.siest and best accounteil for by their being 
Icseended from a common ancestry, however di»- 
ant' {Anthropology^ p. 5). 

But, it IS urge<l on linguistic grounds, languages 
liller specifically and even gcneiically, and hence 
jannot he rc<iuced to a single stock, to a common 
entre of evolution. This, says Aliel Hovelaciiue, 
is for us sullicient proof of the original plurality 
)f the races tluit have l>een de\ eloped with them ’; 
hat is, witli these irreducible forms of siieech. 
rills nN'isuning still passes current, and, although 
nvolving a patent fallacy, is perliaps tiie chief 
resent mainstay of the Polygenist school. How 
alhuuous it is will at once liecome evident when we 
ellect that the stocks in (question are reckoned not 
ly tens or scores, but literally by the hundred, so 
lijit qnod niniisprobrit nihil prohnt. In the United 
States and the Dominion of (’amida alone Powell 
numerates about sixty stock languages ; and as, 

'll this hyiiothesis, each of these represents a stock 
ace, we .'Hiiould luive in North America alone some 
ixty specilically distinct human groups, though de 
'(cto all are admittedly very much alike, scarcely 
istinguishahle physically or mentally one from 
heotlicr. The tacts relied ufX)n merely show that 
‘a(*e and speech are not convertible terms, that 
here is no arguing from one to the other ; and this 
lay now he taken as axiomatic in Ethnology. 

3. Origin : centre of dispersion ; migratory 
outes. —Specific unity may thus be removed from 
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the sphere of speculation, and accepted as an estab¬ 
lished fact with all its far-reaching consequences. 
A first consequence is that man, being one, had 
but one cradle, whence he peopled the earth by 
migration. This cradle has been sought in all 
quarters of the globe—in the Arctic regions now- 
covered with ice, in the Austral lands now flooded 
by the Indian Ocean, in the Eastern and Western 
heniispheres, in Asia the reputed officina gentium, in 
Africa, and now (by Wilser and others) in Europe, 
and more particularly in Scandinavia (South 
Sweden). But none of these lands has made 

f food its claim, and the tendency now is to 
ook for the centre of origin and dispersion in 
South-East Asia, where it breaks away into the 
insular Malaysian world. 

The latter view, whicii for the present at least 
may be said to hold the field, has acquired a certain 
consistency from the discovery made in 1S92 by 
Eugene Dubois of some distinctly human remains 
embedded in the late Pliocene deposits of the 
Solo river in the Trinil district of East Java. 
These highly fossilized remains of ruhecanthrojnis 
erectus, as he has been named by the finder, in¬ 
clude a femur, tw'o molars, and portion of a skull, 
and are regarded by Manouvrier, Deniker, Hepburn, 
and most oilier comjietent judges, as undoubtedly 
those of a liuman precursor. J’he great capacity of 
the skull ( 9 ou to lUUO cubic centimetres) shows that 
it could not have belonged to any of tlie allied an¬ 
thropoids, none of whicli even now- exceeds bUU c.c., 
while the perfectly human femur makes it (dear 
that this Javanese prototype could already walk 
erect. In the accompanying diagram lie is .seen to 
diverge, not from any of the living Simians, but 
from a common anthropoid stem having its roots 
far back in the Miocene ; and that is the now 
commonly accepted view regarding the line of 



human ascent. The same diagram show^s that, as 
regards its mental }K)wers, as indicated by its 
cranial capacity, the .Javanese ‘missing link’ held 
a position about midway between Orang-utan and 
the present average European, while the present 
low races (Bushman, Vaalpen, Botocudo, Aeta, 
and Semaug) stand about midway between these 
two. 

Ethnology thus seems to have at last found a 
sure starting-jioint for the evolution and disper¬ 
sion of mankind over the globe. Eor the Javanese 
remains, long antedating the Neanderthal, that 
is, the lowest human cranium previously de.scribetl, 
present the physical cliaracters which w-ere anti¬ 
cipated in Pliocene as comjiared with Pleistoceme 
man, should his remains ever be discovered. His 
erect position imjilies a perfectly prehensile hand, 
the chief instrument of human progress, while the 
cranial capacity suggests vocal organs suthciently 
developed for articulate speech. P. erect us was 
thus well equipped for his long migrations round 
the globe, and it is safe to conjecture that wdthout 
such e(iuipment he never coukl have comj)leted the 
journey. Physically he was far too hel})less to 
contend wdth the great Pliocene fauna that barred 
the path. But, armed with stone, wooden, bone, 
and other w'eapons that lay at hand, and endowed 
with mental powers far beyond those of all op¬ 
ponents, he was assured of success from the first, 
and eventually liecame the one liviim species whc^e 
habitat coincided with the habitable world. He 


certainly had not yet acquired any knowledge of 
navigation. But such knowledge was not needed 
to cross inland seas, open waters, and broad 
estuaries. 

At the time of the first migratory movements, 
the Indo-African Continent, the existence of 
which was established by the geologists of the 
Indian Geological .Survey, still presented almost 
continuous land across the present Indian Ocean, 
between the Deccan, Madagascar, and South 
Africa. The shallow inland waters, even now- 
nowhere exceeding lifty fathoms in depth, had 
not vet transformed into great archijielagoes the 
Sunda region (Borneo, Sumatra, Java), which is 
now separated by narrow channels from the 
Asiatic mainland. The Australian Continent was 
conne(ded acro.ss Torres Strait with New Guinea, 
and extended much farther west than at present. 
New' Zealand also occnjued a far wider area, while 
the recent boiing'^s in the island of Euiiafuti in the 
Ellice gioup (1897) leave little doubt that Polynesia 
Itself is to a large extent a region of comparatively 
lecciit subsidence. In the northern hemispheie 
Aliica, as piov(‘d by the range of the southern 
fauna (h\a“na, elepliaiit, hippopotamus, cave lion, 
etc.), wa^' still connected with Europe at least at 
three i>oints — across the Strait of Gibialtar ; 
between 'funis, Eantellaria, Malta, Sicily, and 
Italy ; and, farther east, between Cyreiiaica and 
Gn ece, across the jtresent ..Egean waters. Lastly, 
Britain still formed }»art of the European mainland, 
while almost continuous land a|)pear 8 to have 
extended in both directions, across Bering Strait 
to Alaska, and from North-West Europe through 
the 1^'aroes and Iceland to Greenland and North 
Ameiica. Here, therefore, are suflicient land con- 
nexion.s for early man to liave gradually spread 
from bis Indo-iNlalaysian home to the uttermost 
coniines of the habitable globe. That he did so 
is an establislied fact, as will be seen ; and, if the 
routes here suggested as followed by him may 
seem somewhat speculative, they must still be 
acc(q)ted, because there were no other.s available 
during the ic({uiied late 'fertiary (Pliocene and 
Pleistocene) period. 

4 . Areas and lines of specialization from the 
Pleistocene precursors.—A considerable mass of 
trustworthy evidence has in recent years been 
brought together from all quarters to show that 
the whole world had really been occupied by 
})rimitive man during this late Tertiary periocT, 
which is synchronous with the last lecorded re¬ 
current invasions of ice in the northern and 
.southern hemispheres. The ‘Ice Age’ — an ex- 
pre.ssion covering a pre-glacial, two or more inter¬ 
glacial, and a post-glacial epoch—thus coincides 
with the first migratory movements, which may 
be conceived as advancing and receding with the 
spread and retreat of the ice cap, but were all com- 
jJeted, if not during the inter glacial, certainly in 
tile post-glacial (early Pleistocene), epoch. That is 
to say, the earth was first occupied by a generalized 
Pleistocene prototype, which became independently 
.specialized into the four fundamental varieties in 
the four alKive-mentioned geographical areas. The 
main divisions of mankind may thus be regarded 
as respeidively ile.scended in their several zones 
from lour undillereiitiated Pleistocene ancestral 
groups. 

This view of human origins at once removes 
some of the greatest difficulties that systemati.sts 
have hitherto had to contend with, while at the 
same time accounting in a reasonable way for 
many phenomena which must otherwise remain 
inexplicable. Thus the four varieties, springing 
independently from four generalized Pleistocene 
ancestors, become each specialized in its own 
domain, and need no longer be derived one from the 
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other—black from white, yellow from black, ami 
so on,—a theory which hotli on physiolo^^ical ami 
on physiogra]>hical grounds has always presented 
all but insurmountable dilhculties to the antlirojK)- 
logist. lnd(*ed, no anthropologist has yet seriously 
gra])|)led with the insoluble problem presented by 
conditions which, as we now see, have no existence. 
To supj)ose that some highly specialized grou[), 
say, originally black, migiating from continent to 
continent, became white in om^ region or yellow in 
another is a violent assumption which can nt^ver 
be verilied, and should on ndlexion be lejected. 
Had such a group passtsl from its proper zone to 
another essentially dillerent environment, it would 
probably have died out long before it had time to 
become acclimatizetl. 'bhe fuiuiamental racial 
characters are the result of slow adaptation to 
tlieir special surroundings. They aie what 
climate, soil, dud, heredity, natural selection, 
and time have made them, and are of too long 
standing to be etlaced or hlurred ex(‘ept by mis¬ 
cegenation, a juocess rendered possible by jirim- 
ordial unity. 

5 . Early works of man : Old and New Stone 
Ages. — Hy descent from common Pleistocene 
ancestors is further readily explaiiUMl the surpris¬ 
ing resemblance, amounting to iilentity, which 
is every wherii prc'^mited both by the earliest 
skeletal remains of primitive man ami by tlie 
first rude obj('cts of primitive culture. Suc.ii are 
the skulls found in West and ('cntral Kuiopig in 
Egypt, California, Ihazil, ami other parts of South 
America; the stone implements ocinirring in i)ro- 
digious (luantities in Hritain, Trance, N<uth ami 
South Afrii>a, Somaliland, India, the United States, 
Argentina, Tuegia; tlie social and religious insti¬ 
tutions of piimitive man in Australia, Melanesia, 
Africa, Noith and South America. Certain 
Australian skulls semn cast in the same mould as 
till! Neamhuthal, the oIde'^t yet tound in Europe. 
Sir John Evans, tln3 hist judge on this subject, 
tells us that rmhi stone objects l)rought from the 
most distant lands are ‘so idmitical in form and 
character that tlu‘y might have been manufactured 
by th(i same liamls. (.)n the banks of the Nile, 
many hundred feet above its prescuit level, imple¬ 
ments of the European types liave been di.>cover<‘<l, 
while in Somaliland Mr. Seton-Karr has coib'ctial 
a large niimlHU' of implements which . , . might 
have been dug out or the drift deposits of the 
Somme and the S<une, the Thames or the ancient 
Solent’ [In/tinjurtil Addres.^, Brit. As.s(jr., d'oronto, 
1897). Similaily, the animistii; concept is found to 
be etjually well illustrat('(l in the religious notions 
of the Mclane.sians, the West African Negroes, and 
the natives of Eritish Guiana (see below). 

To the Pleistocene or Post-Pliocene, answering 
roughly to the C^uaternary of Fiench writers and 
the Diluvium of the Germans, has been assigiieil 
a duration of from 2UU,<J<)U to years, and 

this may be taken as the measure of early man 
and all his woi ks. It (‘overs two distinct jieriods 
of cultural growth, the or Old 

Stone, and the NEOLrnne or New Stone A(;e, 
these being so nanu'd from the material, chielly 
Hint, everywherii usimI by primitive peoj)les in the 
manubicture of tlndr w'eapons and implements 
of all kind>. As many are still in tlie primitive 
state, it is obvious tliat here Old and New do 
not imply time .seiiuencc absolutely, but only 
relatively to those regions, mainly Europe, Noith 
Africa, and America, where the subject has b(;en 
most thoroughly investigat(*d. Even in these 
regions Old and New do not always follow in 
chronological order, siiuie the two stages still 
flourish side by side in some places, as, for in- 
Btance, amongst the North American aborigines. 
The distinction between the tw'o periods is based 


especially on the dillerent treatment of the 
material, which during the immeasurably longer 
Old Stone Age was merely chi{)[)ed, flaked, 01 
otherwise rudely fashioned, but in the New more 
carefully worked and polislied. Hence experts 
assure us that they can always tell a palcrulith 
from a neoldh., although a warning note has 
recently been raised, amongst others, by A. 
'I'hieullen, wlio, speaking from personal observa¬ 
tion, declares that ‘ toutes les formes, memo lea 
plus archawpies, out ete fabriciuees simultan6ment 
avec les formes plus nouvelles, it tons les flges do 
la [uerre, et cida jusipi’ aux derniers jours de la 
pierre polie ’ (//manao/e d Boitclirr de Berthe^', 
Paris, 1904, p. IJ)- Nevertheless, Sir John Evans’ 
great test of a paheolith—the bulb of percussion— 
still holds good, while it is safe to .say that no well 
finished and polished neoliths were produced in the 
early period. 

Gtluu' distinguishing features of Paheolithic and 
Neolithic culture are here tabulated in parallel 
columns for more convenient comparative study : 

Old SroNK Auk. I New Stone Age. 


Fire : at first known only, | Fire : under complete con- 
later partly under control ; ^ trol ; could be artificially 
could be i>rcM<*rved when ' kindled and preserved, 
kimlled by natural meaiiH. 

Food: at llr.sl mainly \eyf‘-i Food: ve^^eUible and animal, 
table, then animal also ; mo'-lly : obtained b\ huntmy, fishing, 

t ierhaps eaten raw; obtained 1 stock - breeding, and tillage; 
»y hunting and fishing only. I moHtly cooked. 

Cultivated jdanfti: none. Cultivated plants : twinwrouB: 

cereals, \egetablcs, fruit.s, 

Industries: limited to the Industries: p<')liHhed stone 
making of stone and hone im-1 iniplement^i of diverse tviies; 
plements, the former never Hpinnmg, weaving, hawketry, 
ground or polisluMl, but of i>ro-1 mining, pottery liand - made 
giessivelv improved t\])eH, and I without tlie wheel and poorly 
later embellished with artistic ! ornamented ; artistic sense low 
carvings, chiefly of tin* mum- at first, later well developed, 
moth, lior^e, and other con -1 
temporarv aiuiual.s. I 

Monuments: none in the Monuments : very numerous 
Htri('t sense ; no hou.ses, gra\ es, and varied' monolithic’.mcga- 
or harrows at first; hahilatioiis lithic ; dolineris, menhirs, 
chiefly caves and roi k-shelters , niounds, harrows, kurgane, 
no permanent stations exeepL nuraghi, pile-iiwellings, a<pia- 
for working stone implements, j tic stations. 

Speech : at first jx'rhaps in- Sj>eec/i : perhaps everyvv'here 
organic, later invoheil. involved at first, later organic. 

Social groups: the family,] Social groups: the family, 
later the clan reckoning kin-j the clan, the gens reckoning 
ship through the female line. | kinship through the male line, 
the tribe, tlu* phrutry, the 
ciritas (cit} Slate). 

: none, unless certain Letters very general, and 
pehhle-markings found in the vvell developeci beyond the nic- 
Mas d'Azil caves, Dordogne, be tographic to the ideographic, 
regarded, with .M. Pietfe, as a the syllabic, and even alpha- 
kind of crude scrijit, with ideo-[ betic (purely phonetic) stage, 
graphic if not phonetic values. 

Religion : generally sniiposed ] Religion : prevalent and well 
to he rion-exi.stent. But cave ; develoj)ed everywhere, as at- 
hurials in late Balaiolithic tiiiHSj tested Iteyond doubt bv solemn 
suggest funeral rites. The , burials in dolmensand barrows, 
painted figures also lately dis- and by crematory ceremonies, 
covered by MM. Riviere and mortuary urns, the so-called 
Capitan in caves of the Ma<le- lachrymary vessels, and other 
lenian epoch (see below) seem indications of a belief in an 
to afford evid<-nce of religious i after life. In Neolithic time* 
nolioiKS at that time. M. JSalo- Animism and PsjK'fiolatr^ ,ly- 
mon Keinach is imdined to ing at the r<X)t of all religion, 
think that some, esjiecially of were well established, in fact, 
the animal figures, may have universal, so that ilaherlandt 
served as totemic or tribal b\ m- seems justified in holding that, 
bols, so that such pic tures may as all people.s have always been 
have exerciseil a magii: influ- gnfted with the faculty ofspeech, 
en(!e. If so, this would inijily so all, at least since the lat« 
the existence of ndigious ideas Stone Ages, have been endowed 
in still earlier times. with the religious sentiment. 

Hero it is to he noticetl tliatthe ‘ hiatus’—the gap 
or break siipposetl hy some ethnologists to intervene 
between the two early cultural eras—is now gener¬ 
ally di.screditcd. Partial breaks of continuity may 
have been of local occurrence. But the absolute 
hiatus here in <|ucstion is an absurdity. It would 
inijdy tliat Uie lir.st period of human culture was 
somehow arrested and extinguished everywhere; 
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and that tlum, after a blank of unknown duration, 
a fresh start was made with the sudden appear¬ 
ance of a new and lii^dier culture, as if dropped 
ready-made from the clouds. Evidence is now 
accumulatin<,^ to show tliat nro^jjress was not 
arrested hut continuous throunliout the whole of 
the hrst (mltural era, wdiich thus tended in favour¬ 
able localities (South France, the Kiviera, North 
Africa) to mer|j^e imperceptibly in the second, so 
that it is not always ])ossible to <]raw any hard 
and fast line between the Old and New Stone 
A}j:e8. 

The Old Stone Age is itself divided into a num¬ 
ber of successively progressive eras, the most 
generally accepted of which, at least for Fhiroi>e, 
are: (1) The Chellian, so called from Clielles on 
the Marne, where w'ere first found some of tlie 
very ohb^st and rudest chipjied flints, now often 
called col if/is. (2) The Mousticri/rn, named from 
the ('ave of Moustier on the Vez6re Kiver, Dor¬ 
dogne, wdiich has yielded some improved but still 
rude spear-heads, scrapers, and other flints of a 
simple type. (3) The Solutrian, from the cave at 
Solutr^ near MAcon, whence come the famous 
‘laurel-leaf’ and some other patterns, showing an 
immense advance in finish and variety, still un¬ 
polished, but so delicate .and dainty that they have 
never since been rivalled or even imitated. Hence 
an object of true Solutrian type is always genuine, 
as it cannot be forged like most other ‘anti<jues.’ 
Yet vast numbers have b(‘en found not only in 
Europe but in the United States, where oc'cur 
wdioh* caches (‘ nests’) of these beautiful palueoliths. 
(4) The I^Iadclenian, from the rock-shelter of La 
Madeleine, also on the Vez^re, representing a very 
long inter- or post-glacial period or steady nrog’ress, 
during which was developed quite a Ikila^olithic 
‘school of art.’ Here were first brought to light 
some of those remarkable stone, horn, and even 
ivory scrapers, gravers, ‘ harpoons,’ ornaments, 
and statuettes with carvings on the round, and 
skilful etchings of seals, fishes, reindeer, horses, 
mammoths, snakes, and man himself, considerable 
numl)ersof wliich occur also in juany other stations 
in Dordogm^ and elsewhere. The remains found in 
the Placard (Jave, the Charente basin, as w ell as in 
the Halsi Uossi caves at Mentone on the Ivivitua, 
together with the numerous rock carvings of the 
neiglilsjuring Ventimiglia district, show distinct 
interminglings of Old and New Stone Age types, 
and thus tlie ‘ hiatus’ vanishes for ever. 

The Pakeolithic Age gives the measure of the 
antiquity of nuin. The Paljeolithic remains suj)- 
ply the proof of that antiquity. Many of the 
Chellian eoliths ((Jr 77WS, ‘ (law'ii,’ sc. of culture) 
are found in situ under conditions and in associa¬ 
tions which bespeak very great age. They occur, 
for instaiu^e, in the un<listurbed glacial drift (s.ands, 
ravels, boulder - clays) of the Ouse, Thames, 
omme, Seine, Nile, and other rivers which 
have since scoured their beds down to depths of 
50, UH), and even 4(K) feet. In Tunisia many have 
been found under a thick bed of Pleistocene lime¬ 
stone deposited by a river which has since dis¬ 
appeared. The now absolutely arid and lifeless 
Libyan plateau is strewn with innumerable worked 
flints, showing that early man inhabited tliis 
formerly fertile and w^ell-watered region before it 
was reduced by the slowly changing climate to a 
waste of sands. Many objects of human industry 
have been recovered irom Kent’s Hole and other 
caves beneath great masses of stalagmite, while 
others again are found associated with tlie now' 
extinct Post-Pliocene fauna. And what changes 
have taken place even in the comparatively recent 
New Stone Age, which acquired its greatest de¬ 
velopment in North Africa (pre-dynastic Egypt), 
in the iEgean lands (pro-Mycena‘an culture), in 


Italy, Central and West Europe, the British Isles, 
Sc.'indinavia, .and South America (I’lahuaiuKHj) ! In 
Scotland the Neolithic era lasted long enougli to 
witness the formation of the Carse clays, which 
now stand 40 or 50 feet .above sea-level, but tlien 
formed the bed of a sound or estuary flow ing be- 
tw'een North and South Britain. Hence Sir W. 
Turner’s suggestion that after the sepalation of 
Britain from the mainland, during the Ice Age, 
another land connexion, a ‘Neolithic land-bridge,’ 
may have enabled Neolithic man to reach Scotland 
while the upheaved terrace w’as still clothed with 
the great forest growths that have since dis¬ 
appeared. 

0. Pre-Historic and Historic Ages. —The Neo¬ 
lithic era, to which a duration of trorn 50,000 to 
100,000 y(*ars has been ascri)>ed, merges in an ill- 
delined Pre - Historic jieriod, when stone W'as 
gradually superseilcil liy the metals—first copjier, 
then bronze, lastly iron, as correctly stated by 
imeretius {de Jier. Nat. v. 1286-7) : 

‘ I’osteriiis ferri vi8 cst aorisque reperta, 

J'3t j>rior aeri8 erat qiiain ferri cognitus usus.’ 

To these Pre-Historic times may perhaps be re¬ 
ferred most of those popular myths, demi-gods, 
eponymous heroes, and traditions of real evimts 
which even still survive and have supplied the 
co[)ious maten.als w hich were eagerly seized upon 
.and worked up by the early rhapsodists, the 
founders of new religions, and later legislators 
(Homer, Hesiod, Zoroaster, Manu, Solon, Ly- 
curgus). 

7. Antiquity of the primary types.— With these 
names, shadow'v tliough most of them be, are 
ushered in strictly historical times throughout the 
Aryan w’orld, while in Hamitic and Akkado- 
Semitic lands more certain and far more ancient 
records .are suj»piied by the dated monuments, the 
rock and mural inscriptions and clay tabhfls of the 
Nile Valley, Soutli Aral)ia, and Mesopotamia. With 
the revelations made liy arclgeologists in these 
earlier seats of the higher cultures the Historic 
leriod itself is constantly receding farther into the 
lackground, and w'e are now assured that the 
Mesojiotamian city of Nippur already possessed 
a history some 8(XX) years ago. Thus is approached 
the period of 10,001) ye.ars which may have to be 
assigned to the Historic Ago before the arch<x*o- 
logical exploration of Egypt and Babylonia is 
exhausted. From the pictorial and plastic remains 
here brought to light, as well as from other early 
sources, it is now placed beyond doubt that the 
great divisions of the human family had at that 
time already been fully specialized. ICven in the 
Neolithic era the Euroj)ean type had already Ixa'ii 
established, as showm by the osseous remains of 
the ‘ Cromagnon race,’ so called from the cave 
of that name in Perigord where the first speci¬ 
mens w'cre discovered. Professor Virchow has 
described a skull of the early Iron period from 
Wildenroth in Bavaria, which had a cranial 
capacity of no less than 1585 cubic centimetres, 
and W'as in every res[»ect a superb specimen of the 
regular - featured, long-headed North European. 
In Egypt, where Oppert finds traces of a w-ell- 
doveloped social and jiolitical organization dating 
back to over 13,tM)0 years. Professor Petrie dis¬ 
covered in 1897 the portrait statue of Prince 
Neiikhetftka of the Vtli dynasty (3700 B.C.), a man 
also described as of ‘European features.’ Still 
older is the portrait of Enshagsagna, who reigned 
over the Babylonian Akkad about 4500 B.C., and 
had quite regular features which might be ‘ either 
Semitic or even Aryan.’ 

Thus we have documentary evidence that the 
Caucasir, that is, the highest human type, had 
already been not only evolved, but spread over a 
wide area (Europe, North Africa, Mesojxitamia), 
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some millenniums before the new era. The other 
chief types (Afon^ol^ Negro, and even Negrito) are 
also clearly depicted on early E^^yptian monuments, 
so that all the primary groups must have already 
been ditlerentiated at least in Neolithic times. 

8 . Nomenclature.—As these main divisions will 
be dealt with separately, it will here siilhce to give 
a summary statement of the more salient physical 
and mental characters (such as may be regarded as 
true racial criteria) by which they have l>een dis¬ 
tinguished throughout the strictly Historic period. 
With regard to the nomenclature, much of which 
is purely conventional, it should be noted that the 
Kthiopic, Negro, and lilack are taken as piactic- 
ally synonymous, answering roughly to Linne’s 
A/riranus, but including also the allied Oceanic 
Macks commonly called Papuasians (Papuans and 
Melanesians), and Australasians, with the now ex¬ 
tinct Tasnuxnians. The Ethiopic division thus 
forms two distinct sections — the African or 
Western, and the Australasian or Eastern, now 
separated by the intervening waters of the Indian 
Ocean (see above). This remark applies also to 
the Negrito sulxlivision, of which there are like¬ 
wise two sections {African and Oceanic Negritos). 
Mongolic and Yellow are similarly equivalent 
terms, as are also American and Rea, where 
‘Yellow’ and ‘Keil’ are to be taken in a some¬ 
what elastic sense, as in Linn^’s corresponding 
expressions Asiaticus fuscus and Americanos ru- 
fescens. Lastly, Caucasic and White are the same, 
answering in a general way to Linnd’s Europceus 
albus. ‘European,’ however, can no longer be 
taken in this wide sense, since the division is now 
known to have also ex tended from Pre-Historic times 
to a large part of Asia, as well as to North Africa, 
where it most probably originated (Sergi, Keane). 
The forms Eurafrican and Afro-European have 
been proposed ; but they leave out Asia, so that 
nothing better has yet been suggested for Bluinen- 
bach’s somewhat equivocal Caucasic. As here 
used it does not mean a Caucasian, an inhabitant 
of the Caucasus, but is the collective name of the 
w'hite division, of which some natives of the 
Caucasus (Georgians, Circassians) are or were 
assumed to be typical members. The three now 
nearly obsolete terms, Turanian, Allovhyllian, 
and Alfuro, are here discarded as useless, and 
leading to endless confusion. 

As the four divisions have not remained station¬ 
ary in their respective original homes, but have 
been subject to great fluctuations during Historic 
times, in the subjoined general Conspectus are 
given their cradle-land, later expansion or retreat, 
and present domain, with approximate population. 

9. Religions of primitive and later peoples; 
evolution of the religious sentiment.—In tne treat¬ 
ment of religions, with which we are here more 
nearly concerned, it is assumed, with most unbiased 
observers (E. B. Tylor, E. im Thum, A, B. Ellis, 
E. S. Hartland, E. Cl^d, R, H. Codrington, T. 
Waitz, F. Katzel, A. de Quatrefages, J. B. Arabro- 
setti, F. Boaa, P. Ehrenreich, J. W. Powell), that 
all later developments spring from the first vague 
notions formed by primitive man of himself and 
his environment. The absolute starting - point, 
behind which it seems impossible to get, is every¬ 
where the dream, which, as soon as the reasoning 
faculty is sufficiently awakened, enforces the subtle 
and apparently metaphysical distinction between 
soul and body, spirit and matter. ‘ The dreams 
which come in sleep to the Indian are to him . . . 
as real as any of the events of his waking life. To 
him dream-acts and working-acts difler only in one 
respect—namely, that the former are done only by 
the spirit, the latter are done by the spirit in its 
lx>dy. Seeing other men asleep, and afterwards 
hearing from them the things which they suppose 


themselves to have done when asleep, the Indian 
has no difficulty in reconciling that wliich ho hears 
with the fact that the bodies of the sleepers were 
in his sight and motionless throughout the time of 
supposed action, because he never questions that 
the spirits, leaving the sleepers, played their part 
in dream-adventures.’ Ana thus is explained the 
at first sight strange fact that ‘ a savage should be 
able to form for himself a conception of so im¬ 
material a thing as a spirit.’ The quotations are 
from E. im Thurn {Among the Indians of Guiana, 
Jvond. 1883, p. 343 f.), one of the closest students 
of the savage mind, and they have reference to the 
British Guiana natives (Caribs, Arawaks), whose 
religions system is perhaps the most primitive of 
which we have any clear record. 

From this starting-point the development pro¬ 
ceeds in twm directions, which lead on the one 
hand to Psycholatry (iSpirit-worship, Animism) in 
its simplest form, on the other to Ancestor- and 
Nature-worship, the two great factors in all 
primitive religions. For early man, after the con¬ 
cept of an independent soul is thoroughly realized 
in his own person, the next step is to extend the 
idea to his fellow-men, and then to other animals 
and to plants, that is, to all living organisms, and, 
lastly, to the inorganic world, to sucli conspicuous 
and lifelike objects as the raging torrent, tne roll¬ 
ing seas, snow’y peaks, frowming crests, steep rocky 
walls, gloomy gorges, dark woods, trees, crags, 
clouds, storms, lightning, tornadoes, heavenly 
bodies, until all Nature becomes animated and 
everything personified and endowed wdth a living 
soul. But this soul emanates, so to say, from his 
own, and consequently resembles it in all respects, 
has the same passions, feelings, affections, and 
differs only in being, perhaps, a little more or a 
little less powerful; and thus is established the 
universal principle of anthropomorphism {g.v.), 
which pervades all religions from tne lowest to 
the highest. The mental qualities of the individual 
soul become the norm to which everything is 
referred, and, when in more advanced stages man 
likens himself to his deities, he is really fashioning 
his deities to his own likeness. Hence the in¬ 
tensely anthropomorphic character of the gods of 
the Babylonians (Anu, Ea, Marduk), the Semites 
(El, Baal, Jahweh), the Greeks (Zeus, Aphrodite, 
Ai>ollo). So C. Hill Tout, speaking of the 
British Columbian Siciatl tribe, tells us that 
‘ their anthropomorphic conceptions of the animal 
and vegetable worlds coloured all their lives and 
thoughts. Even to-day . . . there is still a strong 
belief in the human or man like side of animals, 
plants, and other objects and forces^ {JAI xxxiv. 
[1904] 28). And so it is everywhere. 

Why any spirits, all being of a human nature, 
shoula be reverenced or wor^ipped at all is easily 
explained by the above remark that some may be 
more, some less, potent than man himself. The 
latter are, of course, treated with inditference, 
while the former are respected and even feared, 
and have often to be appeased, being for the most 
part ill-disposed towards mortals, whence the say- 
inj^ that timor fecit deos. And, if even a human 
being was more powerful in life—a tribal chief, for 
instance, or any great warrior—he would also be 
more powerful in death, since death is only an 
extenaed sleep from which he may and does often 
return, as in dreams. Hence his survivors natur¬ 
ally suppose that ‘ the spirit of the dead man, yet 
living, continues to act just as does the living man 
in dreams’ (im Thurn, p. 344). Thus are sown the 
germs of the wide-spread Ancestor-worship {q.v.), 
which amongst some peoples almost seems to be the 
only form of religion, and in some places gives rise 
to such strange and even sanguinary rites as the 
horrible ‘customs,’ now everywhere happily sup- 
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pressed, of the Gold and Slave Coast Nei^roes; and 
the curious notions of the h.ast African VVagiryarna 

n )le, who suppose that the departed spirits aopear 
reams and ask for pombe to allay their tliirst. 
So, when it is a-brewing, some is poured out on the 
graves of the dead, who are asked to drink, and 
when drunk to fall asleep and cease to disturb the 
living with their brawls and bickerings. Thus 
also Dengdit (on w^hom see ERK iv. 707 f.)> the 
rain-giver, god of the Nilotic Dinka Negroes, is 
endowed with ‘ Dinka propensities ’ ; while IJmvile, 
ffod of the neighbouring Golos, is actually ‘the 
father of mankind by his wife, Barachi ’ (S. L. 
Cummins, JAI xxxiv. 164). 

These (iolos distinguish things and people from 
their shadows {viivu)y which enter the dreamer’s 
mind in sleep, and after death are spoken of as the 
souls gone to cloudland. Thus is atiorded a first 
clue to those otherwise inexplicable refinements 
and distinctions made by primitive psychology 
between the personal soul and other associated 
spiritual entities, such as the classical manes which 
‘ Orcus habet,’ the umbra which ‘tumulum circum- 
volat,’ and the spirttus which ‘ astra petit.’ Such 
are the Egyptian ba, ‘ soul,’ akh, ‘ mina,’ ka, ‘ exist¬ 
ence,’ ‘ being,’ khaba^ ‘shade’; such the (ireek poOj, 
xpev^Lo. ; and the Malagasy saina^ ‘ soul,’ 

‘ mind,’ which vanishes at death, aina, ‘ life,’ which 
becomes ‘ air, thin air,’ matoatoa, ‘ ghost,’ which 
hovers round the grave. Such is especially the 
kra of the Gold Coast Negroes, an indwelling soul, 
which is absolutely distinct and independent of 
the personal human soul. Both lead a separate 
existence, and l)oth survive death, the disemoodied 
kra becoming again a sisa, or wandering spirit, still 
seeking to return to a human body as a kra, 
while the real soul becomes a srahnuin, or ghost- 
man, which goes to dead-land. This dead-land is 
itself a ghost - land, its mountains, forests, and 
rivers being ‘ the ghosts of similar natural features 
which formerly existed in the world. The trees, 
as they die in the earthly forest, go and join the 
ranks of the shadowy forest in dead-land^ (Ellis), 
since all things have souls which must die, ami, 
like the human soul, become edsietos, departed 
spirits dw'elling in edsie, Hades, 

It might be supposed that these teachings, imply¬ 
ing a iHjlief in the sublime doctrine of immortality 
quite beyond the mental grasp of savage man, 
cannot be genuine, but are rather the ideas read 
into the mind of savage man by his civilized inter¬ 
preters. But it is not so. Life after death does 
not imply everlasting life, since the ed^sieto and 
the edsie itself must also die. ‘ The notion of an 
absolute immortality of the dead does not appear 
to be held. If left to themselves the natives do 
not inquire into such matters as how long the 
dead live in dead-land ; but if a European asks 
them if they live for ever, they nearly always 
reply that nothing can live for ever, and that the 
dead must also die ; so that the Negroes, when 
thinking of dead-land, practically only think of it 
as inhabited by the ghosts of men who lived in 
times approaching their own’ (Ellis, The Ewe- 
speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 108). 

Stress has here been laid on the difTerence 
l)etween the kra and the personal soul, because 
the distinction is lost sight of in most anthropo¬ 
logical writings. To this neglect is due, in gieat 
part, the prevalent confusion and the contrmlictoi y 
statements regarding the religious notions of 
])rimitive man. A clear understanding of the 
distinction is also important in other respects. 
Thus, the same train of thought that evolved the 
kra has likewise evolved the many strange super¬ 
stitions associated with the widely-diffused belief 
in ‘ wer - animals,’ that is, ‘ man - animals’ (Old 
English wer, Goth, wair, ‘man’). As the kra can 


become disembodied and re-enter the human body 
at pleasure, so during its ramblingH in quest of 
adventures it can enter any other body ; and later, 
when the kra and the i)ersoiial soul are merged in 
one, the real human soul can do tiie same. Then, 
if evilly disposed, it will select the fiercest arid 
most dreaded wild beast to effect its purpose—tlie 
wolf in Europe (whence ‘wer-wolfism ^ and ‘lycan- 
thropy ’); the tiger, bear, or crocodile in Asia ; the 
lion, leopard, hyiena, shark in Africa; the jaguar 
in America ; and so round the globe. The princii)le 
extends even to the after-life ; and Cummins {toe. 
at.) tells us that the Nilotic Dinkas believe that 
the spirits of the dead sometimes take the forms of 
lions, leopards, hy;enas, and such beasts. A trails- 
ition is thus effected to the vampire, a nocturnal 
demon, or the soul of a dead man who, the Slavs 
think, leaves its buried corpse to suck the blood of 
the living (Tylor, PC^, 1891, ii. 192f.). 

From these atiimalistic notions, themselves the 
outcome of pure Animism {g.v,), directly flow 
snake-, bear-, and all other kinds of animal- and 
spirit-worship. During the early phases of social 
life the safety of the tribe is supposed to be largely 
dependent on the due observance of the prescriVied 
rites. Hence public worship becomes a matter of 
general concern, and is entrusted to experts, such 
as the medicine-man, the w izard, the shaman, tlie 
priest. These giadually assume an official as 
well as a sacred character ; they are the pleaders 
l>etween the people and their tutelary deities, and 
‘ Church an<f State ’ are inseparably one. In the 
tribal council chamber—the Hellenic prvtaneum, 
the Koman capitol, the N. American kiva, the 
Mangbattu —all matters spiritual and 

temporal are transacted in common. Later, with 
the growth of general intercourse and increasing 
trade and wealth, a slow divergence takes place, 
and the agora and forum stand apart from, but 
still somewdiat overshadowed by, the temple. 
Sacrifice and ceremonial rites or all kinds now' 
ac(juire their full development, and are entirely 
controlled by the sacerdotal caste, which long con¬ 
tinues to be an imperium in imperio, even exercis¬ 
ing a direct influence on public opinion, as witness 
the death of Socrates. But, divorced from State 
affairs, religion becomes more introspective, con¬ 
cerned more with liturgies, outward forms, and 
dogmatic teachings than with personal conduct. 
In Aralu, the Babylonian Hades, the dead are 
judged by the goddess Beltis-Allat, and punished 
or rewarded, not according to the good or oad lives 
they may have led, but according as they may 
have neglected the service of the temples, or 
taken part in sacrifices and offerings made at 
the shrines of the gods. Many religious systems 
certainly contain immoral elements, and place low' 
ideals before their votaries. The faithful Muslim, 
for instance, is rewarded in the after-life with 
gross sensual pleasures, while in this life such a 
trivial thing as the use of knife and fork is re¬ 
garded as sinful. But the general attitude of 
religion towards ethics is a wide question which 
cannot here be discussed. See the series of artt. 
under Ethics and Morality. 

Nor need we be detained with the higher forms 
of religion and their concomitants—polytheism 
and other forms of theism, Judaism, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Shintoism, Christianity, metempsy¬ 
chosis {avatars, incarnations), immortality, ntr- 
vdna, karma, ordeals, and the like—all of which 
w'ill be separately dealt with in detail. 

10 . Conspectus.— 

Etuiopic, Negro, or Black Division. 

1 . Western {African) Section. 

Cradle-land : Africa south of the Sahara. 

Later expansion : Madagascar, North Africa, 
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Southern United States, West Indies, Nicar¬ 
agua, North-East Brazil, the (liiianas. 
Population (pure and mixed); Africa, U)0,(K)0,000; 
Madagascar, 3,0t)0,U(X); America, 2U,000,000 : 
total, 183,000,000. 

Physical characters : hmd dolichocenhalic, i.e. 
long from glabella to occiput ; cephalic index 
72, taking length at 100 ; prognathous; 

nose broad at base, short, Hat ; lips thick, 
everted, showing the red inncT skin ; cheek¬ 
bones ratlier j)rominent ; brow arched ; eije 
large, round, black, with yellowish sclerotic ; 
foot flat, with low instep and larkspur heel ; 
leg slender; calves undeveloped ; arms dis¬ 
proportionately long ; colour very dark brown 
and blackish, rarely quite black ; hair short, 
black, woolly, Hat in cross section, sparse or 
no beard ; height above the average, 5 ft. 
8 in. to () ft. and H ft. 4 in. (Turkana). 

Mental characters : temperament and culture : 
sensual, unintellectual, fitful, passing readily 
from tragedy to comedy ; mind arrested at 
pub(*rty, hence unprogressive, (his trait being 
attributed to the early clo.sing of the cranial 
.sutures; no science or letters; few industrial 
arts beyond agriculture, stock-breeding, weav¬ 
ing, dyeing, pottery, woodwoik, and metal¬ 
lurgy (iron, copper) ; in Benin artistic, casting 
and carving in relief and on the round. 

Sifcerh : aggliitinating, with both prefixes 
and postfixes ; stock languages numerous in 
Sudan, one only in Bantuland, besnics Neg¬ 
rito, Hottentot, and Busliman tongues ; in 
Madagascar, Malayo-Polynesian exclusively ; 
in America, Eurojieanexclusively 
Religion : generally at tlie stage of simple 
Animism, Ancestor - worship lacing on the 
whole much more prevalent than Nature- 
worship; no ens suprcmiim anywhere: chief 
deities Munknluyikuln, with many variants, 
along the east coast, iXzambi, also with many 
vaiiant.s, along the w'est coast, both inter¬ 
mingled in the interior ; w itchcraft and 
ordeals very prevalent; obrah and voudoo 
rites, witli ceremonial cannibalism surviving 
in the West Indies, especially Ilayti, and in 
the (luianas ; human sacrifices and fetishism 
in its purest form in Upper (luin(‘a. 

Chief Sub-Groups : i. Sudank.sh (NKcnoE.s 
PROPKJi) : ]Volof, Sever, Felup, Timm, Kru, Aalu, 
Vei, West Sudan ; (lUrma, Mo.s.si, Cliinniga, 
within the Niger Bend ; Tshi, Eire, Yortiba, 
Gold and Slave Coasts ; Sonrhaij, Jlausa, Ka- 
nuri, Baghirmi, Mosgu, Yedina, Bassa, Mirhi, 
Central Sudan ; Igarra, Iho, NempC, Benin, (Jua, 
Ighara, Borgu, Jyower Niger and Oil Bivers 
(Southern Nigeria) ; Maba, Nuba, J)inka, (iolo, 
Shilluk, Bari, Fur, Nuer, Shuli, Bongo, East 
Sudan and White Nib; ; Zandeh {Slam-Niam), 
Mangbattu, Momfn, A-Barmbo, A-Babua, Welle 
Basin. 

II. Bantu.s (Negroid People.s South of 
Sudan) : Wagauda, Wanyoro, Lakes Victoria 
and Albert ; Akikuiju, Akamha, Wapokomo, JYan- 
yika, Wagiryama, Waswahili, Wanyamwezi, 
Wasagara, liritisli and German P^ast Africa ; 
Makua, Batonga, Banyai, Basenga, Achtwa, 
Magwangara, IMrtuguese East Africa ; Marotse, 
Mcikalanga (Mashona), Wayao, Zulu-Kafr, Ba- 
suto, Beehuana, Jjritisli South Africa ; Ovaherero, 
Ovampo, Bunda, Fkshi, Kongo, Bateke, Mpongwe, 
Ibea, Duala, Batanga, West Coast between 
Orange and Oil Kivers; Aduma, Bangcda, Ba- 
lolo, Tushilange, Babanda, Vuaregga, Manyuenia, 
Kaliindn, Vnarunga, Vvnjiba, Baluba, Jkiyansi, 
Congo Free State. 

III. Arerkant and Douhtful Group.s : Fi/la, 
West and Central Sudan ; Fan, Ogowe and Gabun 


Basins ; Negrito (Akka, Wochna, Batwa, Obongo, 
Dume [?], t)oko [?], Wandorobbo [?]), Congo-\\elle 
and Ogowe Basins, Masailand ; Bushmen, British 
South Africa; Hottentots {Nainaqua, ilriqua, 
(lonaqua, Koramia, Hill Damaras), Cape Colony, 
German South-West Africa; Vaalpens, Limpopo 
River. 

2. Eastern {Oceanic) Section. 
Cradle-land : Malaysia, Andamans, Philippines, 
New Guinea, Western Pohuiesia (Melanesia), 
Australia, Tasmania. No later expansion. 
Present domain : Malay Peninsula, Malaysia 
ea.st of Flores, Andamans, New Guinea, Mela¬ 
nesia, jiarts of Philippines, and Australia. 
Population : 2,U0U,0UU (?), chiefly in New Guinea 
and Melanesia. 

Physical characters; very varialilc, diH’ering 
from the African section chiefly in the height, 
which i.s about or even la^low' the aveiage 
of T) ft. 6 in. ; the hair, though always 
black, is rather frizzly (‘ mop-headed ’ [Papu- 
asians] or shaggy [Australians]) ; nose often 
large, straight, and even a(iuiline, with down¬ 
ward ti}) ; lips less tliick, and never everted. 
The eastern Negritos often closely resemble 
the African, the chief diflerence being the 
colour, w hich is always darker (blackish), the 
stature, which is greater, and the gnath- 
ism, Avhich is sometimes more pronounced 
(Semangs). 

Mental characters ; temperament and culture : 
J^ipuasians boi.sterous, v(‘iy c‘ruel and trea¬ 
cherous; h(‘ad-hunting and cannibalism com¬ 
mon, geneially more savage than the African ; 
Australians ]»ett(‘r in all I hestmespects, (hough 
at a much lower stage of culture (no tillage 
or navigation, and ci iiel puberty-rites); no 
science or letters anywhere; few' industrial 
arts ; elaborate wood-carving and good boat¬ 
building in Paptiasia. 

Sprech : archaic' forms of the Oceanic 
(Malayo-J‘olynesian) stock language every¬ 
where in Mehincsia; agglutinating tongues 
with postfixes in Australia and mo.st of New 
Guinea ; have no tennis for the numerals 
beyond 2 or 3. In the Andamans the one 
stock language has develo})ed agglutination 
to a surprising degree, numeious jucfixes and 
lostfixes being combined with the alliterative 
larniony of the Bantu tongues. 

Religion ; Snirit-worship very ))revalent, wdth 
tabu in Melanesia, and totemism in Australia ; 
m/ina, a subtle essence or virtue like the 
Augustinian grace, is a distinctive feature of 
the Mc'lanesian system, which is otherwise 
es.sentially animistic, distinguishing between 
pure spirits (su[)ernatiiral beings that never 
w'cre in a human body) and ghosts, i.e. men’s 
disembodied spirits. There are prayer, sacri¬ 
fice, divination, omens, death anef burial rites, 
also a Hades {Lolomboetogigi), with trees and 
houses, and a gliostly ruler, but no Supreme 
Being. There is none of all this in Australia and 
New Guinea, where the religious sentiment is so 
little develo[)ed that many clo.se observers have 
failed to detect it. d'he Australian Bunjil is 
too grossly anthropomorphic to be regarded as 
a spiritual being at all, much less a deity ; and 
we are a.Hsured that those who credit these 
natives with a belief in gods ‘have been im- 
>osed upon ’ ((Lies). But there are mythical 
leroes, .such as Nurunderi, who are already 
a kind of demi-gods, and may eventually tend 
to develop AncesUir-worsliip. Meantime, how¬ 
ever, there is ‘ nothing of the nature of wor¬ 
ship, prayer, or sacrilice ’—a remark which may 
also be safely applied to the natives of New 
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Guinea, and to all the Oceanic Negritos. The 
Australian totemistic and jmherty ceremonies 
must all be regarded as features of the social 
life, and in no sense religious institutions. 

Sub-Sections : PapuasianSy including the Pa¬ 
puans proper and the Melanesians. The Papuans, 
most typical of all the Oceanic Negroes, occupy 
most of Past Malaysia as far west as Flores in¬ 
clusive, with nearly the whole of New Guinea. 
The Melanesians give their name (‘Black Islan¬ 
ders’) to the Melanesian world, most of which 
they occupy almost exclusively. The chief groups 
are New Britain, New Ireland, and the Duke of 
York, now by the Germans renamed the Bismarck, 
Archipelago; the Louisiades, Solomons, New 
Hebrides, Banks, New Caledonia, and Loyalty, 
with the outlying western part of Fiji. Tlie 
Australiansy a highly specialized branch, with 
marked uniformity or type, speech, and usages, 
originally scattered thinly over the whole conti¬ 
nent, now disappearing ; Tasmanians of Tasmania, 
somewhat intermediate between the Australians 
and the Melanesians, all extinct since about 
1876. Negritos, formerly wide-spread throughout 
Malaysia, now reduced to three detached groups: 
Andaiminese of the Andaman Islands; Semangs 
and others of the Malay Peninsula ; and Act as 
(‘Blacks’) of the Philippines, where they are 
extinct in several islands, but liave left a distinct 
Negrito strain amongst all the other inhabitants 
(Malayans, Japanese, Chinese, Sjianiards). 

Mongolic or Yellow Division. 

Cradle-land : probably the Tilietan plateau. 

Early expansion : Indo-China, Cliina, Nortli and 
Central Asia, Malaysia, Mesopotamia(?). 

Present domain: Jaiian, Formosa, China, 
Korea, Manchuria, ^IoIlgolia, Siberia, Turk¬ 
estan, Tibet, parts of Irania, Armenia, and 
Caucasia ; most of Asia Minor; parts of 
European Russia, Scandinavia, the Balkan 
Peninsula, and Hungary ; most of Malaysia 
and Madagascar, hero intermingled with the 
African aborigines. 

Population: China, 380,000,0(K); Japan and 
Korea, 57,000,000 ; Mongolia and Manchuria, 
15,000,000 ; Til>et, 6,000,0<j0 ; Turkestan ami 
Siberia, 8,000,000; Indo-(]hina, 3r>,00t),000 ; 
Malaysia, 30,000,000; West Asia and East 
Europe, 15,(XW,000 : total, 546,000,000. 

Physical characters : head brachycephalic, i.e. 
short between glabella and occiput; cephalic 
index somewhat variable, but mean about 85, 
ranging from 80 to 90, and even 95 ; jaws fairly 
orthognatiiou.s; nose very short and flat, or 
snub ; lips thin, never everted ; cheek-bones 
very high and prominent laterally ; brow low 
anil moderately arched ; eye small, blac^k, 
oblique, outer angle slightly elevated, vertical 
fold of skin over inner canthus (a highly 
characteristic trait) ; foot normal, artificially 
deformed in Chinese women ; colour dirty- 
yellowish and light-brown (Malays); hair 
hniformly black, lank, coarse, lustreless, 
rather long, round in transverse section, no 
beard, but moustache common ; height about 
or slightly under the average of 5 ft. 6 in., but 
tall in North China and Manchuria (5 ft. 8 in. 
to 5 ft. 10 in.). 

Note .—Many grouped as Mongols originally 
and some of them still speaking Mongolic 
tongues, are now largely and even completely 
assimilated to the Caucasic physical typo 
(Finns, Turks, Bulgarians, Magyars). They 
are the Allophyllians and Turanians of the 
early writers. 

Mental characters and culture: temperament 
generally somewhat reserved, sullen, apathetic 
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outwardly very courteous, but supercilious ; 
very thrifty, frugal, and industrious in China 
and Japan, elsewhere mostly indolent (Ma¬ 
lays, Siamese); nearly all reckless gamblers; 
science slightly, arts and letters moderately, 
developed ; porcelain, bronze work, ivory 
carving, and decorative painting scarcely sur- 
pas,sed (China, Japan, Korea formerly), h\it 
all }dastic and pictorial art defective, lacking 
perspective, and the human hgure mostly 
caricatured. 

Speech : three great linguistic families : 

1. Ural-Altaic {Mongolo - Turki), ranging 
with great lexical anti structural diversity 
from Lapland to Japan, from the Lena Basin 
through Turkestan and Asia Minor to Turkey 
in Europe and Hungary. Japanese and Ko¬ 
rean stand (Hiite apart; but all the rest are 
ty})ical mcinners ot the agglutinating order 
of speech, with unchangeable roots and vari¬ 
able postfixes, cemented together by the prin¬ 
ciple of vowel harmony. 

‘ 2 . 'I'iheto-1 ndo-Chinesey from the Himalayas 
to the Fac.ilic, and from the Great Wall to the 
Indian Ocean : originally agglutinating, now 
in every transition of phonetic decay towards 
monosyllabism, which is not a primitive but 
a very late condition of articulate speech. In 
the process of decay innumerable homophones 
are devolopeil, which have to be distinguished 
by their tom s ; hence the members of this 
family may be called monosyllabic toned lan¬ 
guages. Structurally they are isolating, the 
sentence being made up of unchangeable iso¬ 
lated words, the inter-relations of which are 
determined not by inflexion or affixes, but by 
their position, as often in English [James hit 
John ; John hit James). 

3. Malayo-Polynesian, the ‘Oceanic’ family 
in a })re-eminent sense, ranging from Mada¬ 
gascar across the Indian and Pacilic Oceans 
to Easter Island, and from Hawaii to New 
Zealand (Maori) ; all are more or less aggluti¬ 
nating at various stages of dissolution, but 
untoned; vocalism predominates, and the 
vowels are more stable than the consonants—a 
trait peculiar to this group. 

Religion : Psycholatry in its widest sense is the 
dominant note, the worship extending both 
to the disembodied human soul (Ancestor- 
worship, which is now perhaps the most pre¬ 
valent form) and to the innumerable spirits, 
bad and good [feng-shui and fung-shui), which 
people earth, air, water, and all natural ob- 
mets of the Mongol world (pure Animism). 
The practical Chinese and Annamese combine 
both cults, and, while passing their lives in 
terror of the malevolent circumambient genii, 
keep the anniversary of ‘roast pig day,’ as 
they call their ‘All Souls' day,’ by littering 
the graves of the dei)arted with pork, chicken, 
cakes, and other food. Tins S})irit-worship 
still p(‘r.sists elsewhere, and lies at the base of 
the later pre historic and historic superim))osed 
cults. Amongst uncultured j)eoi»les (Siberians, 
Yukagliirs, Kamchadales) it takes the form of 
umlisguised Shamanism, where the shaman 
(wizard, imHlicine-man, not yet priest) is the 
‘paid medium’ of communication betwa'cn his 
dupes and the surrounding goo<l and evil 
spirits. F>\ en in 'I'ibet the primitive shamaii- 
istie Bonbo [Boa-ho) still survives beneath the 
ollieial Lanufism. Nor have the 'ribetans yet 
forgot t('n tludr red and black demons, the 
snake-ilevil, and especially tin; tiery tiger-go(l, 
father of all the secondary meiubors of this 
truly ‘diabolical jiantheon.’ In North-East 
Siberia the tiger is ousted by the bear, and 
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here the Gilyaks, Oronches, and Ainus are al 
bear-worshipper8, The historical religions an 
largely a question of race, all true Mongols o 
Mongolia, Manchus, Chinese, Indo-Chinese 
and Tibetans being at least nominal Buddhists 
the Turks, Tatars, and most Malays Muham 
madans ; the Finns, Lapps, and Magyars now 
Christians. Other so-called State religions— 
the Confucianism and Taoism of China an^ 
Annam, the Shintomn and Bushidoism of Japan 
—are rather ethical codes, fostered and up 
held for political purposes. The ‘ filial piety, 
everywhere ineiilcatea, for the most part mean 
devotion to the reigning dynjisty, wdiile tin 
great weight attached to tno purely civic as 
distinguished from the theological virtues— 
self-mastery, courage (the Koman virtus, 
‘valour’), benevolence, and loyalty—shows tha 
the sole aim of these systems is to nurture 
good citizens in this world without a thougl 
For the hereafter. Here is no antagonisn; 
between religion and ethics, but a complete 
divorce of one from the other. 

Chief Subdivisions : Mongolo-Turks, commonl 
called Mongolo-Tatars. Mongol Branch : Kha 
has or ShnrruSy i.e. Eastern Mongols; Knlmuks 
i.e. Western Mongols ; Buriats, i.e. Siberian Mon 
gols; Tiinguses, Mfinchus, Lainuts, Oronches, Colds. 
Gilyaks, East Siberia and Amur Basin. Turk 
BraN(’H : Yakuts of Lena Basin ; Kirghizcs, Uz 
begs, Kara-K<d})aks, Turkouuins, West Siberia and 
Turkestan ; Nogais, Tats, Anatolians, Turks, Os 
Caucasia, Fiast Russia, Asia Minor, Rumelia. 
Ugro-Finnic Branch : Soyots, OstiaLs, Voguls, 
Permiam, Siryanians, Sarnoye.ds, Lapps, Finns, 
Livonians, Vepses, Mordvins, Chcremisscs, Bulgar. 
(now Slavonized in speech), Magu<irs, Altai Mts., 
West Siberia, North and East Russia, Lapland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary. Tirkto - Chinksk Branch 
Tibetans, Burmese, Shans or Laos {Siamese Ahoms, 
Khainti), Chins, Nagds, Mishmis, Annamese, 
Chine.se, Tibet, Himalayas, most of Indo-China and 
China. Malayan Branch *. ^^ala^s proper. Sun- 
danese, Javanese, Madurese, Balinese, Sassaks, 
Bugis, Manknssaras, Da yaks, Tagals, Bisayans, 
F'orrnosans, Ilovas, and other Malagasy, Malay¬ 
sia, I’hilippines, Formosa, Madagascar. IvoRKo- 
Japankse Branch : Korran.9, Japanese, Liu-Kiu 
Islanders. Suh-Arctic BRANCH ; Chukchi, Kor 
yaks, Yukaghirs, Kamchadales. 

American or Bed Divirion. 

Cradle-land : the whole of the New World. 

Present restricted domain : the unsettled parts 
and some reservations in the Dominion of 
Canada ; Alaska ; numerous reservations and a 
few tracts in the W (‘.sttTii parts of the Lnite<l 
States; most of Mexico, (^entral and South 
America, partly intermingled with the white 
and black intruders, j)artly still independent 
or in the tribal state. 

Population: full blood, 10 , 000 , 000 ; Mestizos, 
20,000,<X)0: total, 30,0(K),0(J(J; chiefly in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil ; 250,000 only in the 
United States, and 1(X),000 in Canada. 

Physical characters : head very variable, long 
and short in many t)laces, intermingled inex¬ 
tricably ; highest known braehyceplialy in 
South America (the extinct Calcliaquis with 
cephalic index O'J O); jaze.? slightly prognathous, 
very large and square ; cheaik-bones inodeiately 
prominent; yiose laige, bridged or aouiline ; 
eyes small, round, straight, black, rarely with 
Mongolic fold ; colour normally reddish or 
coppery, but variable and rather yellowish in 
the South American woodlands; hair uni¬ 
formly very long, coarse, lank, black (horse¬ 


hair type), round in transverse section, no 
bearil or moustache ; height generally above 
the average, 5 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. (l^atagonians), 
and 6 ft. 4 in. (Brazilian Bororos, almost the 
tallest known race), others very short, 6 ft. 
or a little over (Quechuas, F'uegians, some 
Eskimos), highlanders generally undersized, 
prairie Indians tall. 

Mental characters and culture: temperanunt 
reserved, moody, taciturn, wary, deep feelings 
masked by an impassive exterior, strong ner¬ 
vous system with great power of enduring 
physical pain ; great range of culture from 
almost the lowest savage state (Mexican Seres, 
Brazilian Botocudos, Fuegians) to tlie fairly 
civilized Aztecs, Mayas, (ihibchas, Cfuechuas 
(Peruvians), and Aymaras. Amongst these 
architecture, engineering, calendric systems, 
pictorial writing, pottery, weaving, well de¬ 
veloped. 

Speech: almost universally of polysynthetic 
structure, with a great number of irreducible 
stock languages, some (Al^mnquian, Atha¬ 
pascan, Siouan, Slioshonean, Isahuatlan, Maya- 
Quicln^an, Tupi-Guaranean, Quecliuan) spread 
over wide areas, but the great majority crowded 
together in narrow spaces, especially along 
the West Coast of North America. This 
order of speech is confined exclusively to the 
New World, implying separation from the 
Eastern hemisnhere from very remote times, 
probably the late Paheolithic or early Neo¬ 
lithic Age. 

Religion : Shamanism (see al>ove) is wddely dif¬ 
fused amongst the North American aborigines ; 
totcmisiic systems, nresenting analogies with 
those of the Australians, but appaientlyof a 
more religious cast, are highly develoj)cd 
amongst Irocpioians, Algomiuians, Dakotans, 
and the North-West Coast tribes. Animi'ini 
in its simplest form (worship of animated 
Nature ratlier than of anc(‘stral spirits) pre¬ 
vails amongst all the uncultured peoples 
that have any religion at all. With it are 
associated in Mexico, Argentina, and else¬ 
where strange sunerstitions alx)ut the terrible 
wer-jaguar, while in the (Liianas similar 
not ions are held in connexion with the kenaimas 
and peaimen. The former enter the body not 
of wild beasts, but of man himstdf, as cater¬ 
pillars or in other forms, causing sickness w'hich 
can be cured only by the aid of the peatman, 
who exorcizes the patient with the usual make- 
believe incantations. Solar worship prevailed 
in Peru, while the cultured peoples of Mexico 
(Mayas, Zapotecs, Aztecs) had devel()j)ed a 
conijdete system of j)olytheism with ferocious 
deities (Tezcatlipoca, Quet.zalcoatl, Tlaloc, 
etc.), whose thirst for human blood was in¬ 
satiable ; hence the hecatombs of victims 
olfered to the gods on solemn occasions, and 
often accom})anied by unutterable liorrors. 
Aztec women still cast their infants into the 
Mexican lagoons, to propitiate the rain-god 
Tlaloc. Thus the principle of sacrifice, whi(‘h 
pervades all advanced religious systems, ac¬ 
quired its highest development in the New 
\Vorld, where some tribes (Seres, Fuegians, 
Botocudos) have scarcely yet evolved any true 
religious notions at all. 

Subdivisions : 1. Northkrn : Eskimo {Innnit), 

ith Aleut and Yuit ; Di^.n^ or Athapascan (Chip- 
pewayan, Kutchin, Taculli, Hupa, Umpoua, 
Apache, Navaho) ; Algonquin (Delaware, Fox, 
lac, Mohican, Cree, ()jibwa, Shawnee, Massa- 
husett, Illinois, Cheyenne, Blackfoot); Iromiois 
Erie, Huron, Mohawk, Onondaga, Seneca, Tus- 
larora, Cherokee); Tlingit; HaidUt ; Tsimshian ; 
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Chinook; Siouan (Dakota, Assiriaboin, Omaha, 
Ponca, Kansa, Osage, Quapaw, Iowa, Oto, Missouri, 
Winnebago, Mandan, liidatsa, Crow, Tutelo, 
Catawba) ; Shoshone (Bannock, Comanche, Ute, 
Honi) ; Mnskhogtan (Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, 
Alibamu, Seminole, Apalachi) ; Natchez ; Pattmee ; 
Kiowa; SalMh or Flathead; Pueblo (Zufii, Tewa, 
Taos, Picuri, Tusaya). 

II. Central; (Tarahumare, Yuma, 

Cora, Papago, Tepehuane); Sere; Guaycuran ; 
Tarascan ; Otorni ; Mexican or Nahuan (Aztec, 
Chichimec, Pipil, Niquiran); Maya-Quich6 (Tol- 
tec[?], Huaxtec, Maya, Lacandon, Quiche, Mam^, 
Cachiquel, Sutughil, Pocoman, Zendal, Choi, Zot- 
zil, Poconchi); Zoque; Mixe ; Mixter ; Zapotec ; 
Charotcqan ; Lencan (Chontal, VVulwa, Kama, 
Piura, Ouatusa) ; Bribri ; Talatnanca ; Cana. 

III. SOUTHERN; Chibcha ; Choco ; Chinrhasuyu ; 
Quichua (Inca, Chanca) ; Aymara {CoWo., Calcha- 
qui) ; Antisuyu ; Jivaro; Zaparo ; Pano ; Ticnna ; 
Puru; Mojo ; Barrt; Curetu ; Caripuna ; Char- 
rua ; Chuncho ; Cocoma; Conibo ; Carib (Macusi, 
Akawoi, Kucuyenne, Bakairi, Arecuna) ; Araivak 
(Atorai, Wapiana, Mayj)ure, Pan^xi) ; W'ari-au; 
Chiquito ; Bororo ; Botorudo ; Uipurina ; Tapi- 
Guaraiii (Chirigiiana, (’aribuna, Paraguay, Tiq)!- 
namba, Goajire, Tocantins, Oniag\ia, xMundrucu, 
Tupinainbaze) ; Payoff ua ; Matoco , Toba ; Gaoy- 
curu ; Goucho ; Araucon ; Puclche ; Paaipas; 
Tehuelche {Patagonian), Fucgian. 

Cavcasic or White Divisws. 

Cradle-land: probably North Africa between 
the Mediterranean and the Sudan. 

Early expansion : all the Mediterranean lands ; 
Central, West and North Europe; Britain, 
Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Irania, Eurasiatic steppe be¬ 
tween Carpathians and Pamir, India, South- 
East Asia, Malaysia, Polynesia, North-Ea.st 
Asia. 

Present domain: nearly the whole of North 
Africa and thirojie; Ahys.sinia and Arabia; 
arts of Turkestan, Caucasia, and Armenia; 
rania, India, and })arts of In<lo - <’lima; 
Malaysia and Polynesia; New Zealand ; 
Australia; South Africa; North and South 
America. 

Population: Europe, 355,000,000; Asia, 

3tH),U0(),()00 (chielly India and including un- 
ciassitied low - caste Hindus); America, 

I15,UiA),000; Africa, 15,000,000; Australasia, 
6 , 0 (K), 000 : total, 7 y 0 , 0 iM), 0 O 0 . 

Physical characters: Three Type.s: I. Homo 
EuropcTAis: head rather long; cephalic index 
74 to 79; jaws orthognathous; check-bones 
generally small, not prominent ; nose large 
and straight; e?/e .9 blue or grey, white sclerotic, 
straight ; colour florid ; hair rather long, 
straight or wavy, fair, flaxen, very light 
brown or reddish (‘carroty’), full beard; 
height above the average, 5 ft. 8 in. to 6 ft. 
2 in. II. Homo Alpiniis: Aearf short; cephalic 
index 80 to 90 and even 95 ; eyes brown, liazel, 
or black ; colour pale - white, in aberrant 
groups (East Africa and India) very dark, 
and even blackish ; hair brown or chestnut 
and black, rath<‘r short and straight, or wavy, 
small beard ; height medium, 5 ft. 5 or 6 
in. III. Homo edit err aneus : head long; 

cephalic index 72 to 78 ; nose large, straight, 
or aquiline ; eyes black and straight; colour 
pale-olive or swarthy ; hair black, wavy or 
curly ; height undersized, generally under 5 ft. 
6 in., except in aberrant groups, which are 
often tall (Gallas, Somals, Sikhs). 

Mental characters and culture: tcmpeniment 
of I. slow and somewhat stolid, cool, collected. 


resolute, tenacious, enterprising ; of II. and 
HI. fiery, tickle, bright, impulsive, quick, but 
unsteady, with more love of show than sense of 
duty ; all three highly imaginative and intel¬ 
lectual ; hence science, arts, and letters fully 
developed, to some extent even from early 
historic times ; most civilizations (Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Saharan, Assyrian, Persian^ 
Indian, Mycenaean, Hellenic, Italic) have had 
their roots in Caucasic soil. 

Speech: mainly Inflexion (highest order, 
with complete fusion of root and formative 
elements), but also agglutinating (Caucasia, 
Deccan, Polynesia) ; several stock languages 
in Caucasia; one (P>as([ue) in estern Pyre¬ 
nees ; apart from these the whole Caucasic 
domain is covered by four great linguistic 
familic'-: 1 . H(tmito-Semitic, North Africa, 
South-West A'^ia ; 2. Aryan {Jndo-Germanic, 
Indo-Fjiiropeou), most of Europe, Armenia 
and Irania, Noilhern India, most of America, 
Australia, rasmama. New Zealand, parts of 
Nortli and Sorth Afrii a ; chief branches: 
Indie, Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Slavic, Lettic, 
'I'cut.onic, ('citic; 3. Dracidian^ Southern 
India (the Deccan); chirf blanches : Telinga 
(Tclu-o;, Tamil, Malayaliin, Kanarese; 4. Kol- 
arian, formci 1 y i>crlia])s w ide-spread throughout 
India, now iciiuced to the Vindhyan uolands 
between Aryan and Dravidian North and 
South. 

Religion : from the hrst Nature-worshi]) seems 
to have greatly nredominated over Aiicestor- 
wor.ship. The Egyptians did not w’orship 
but embalmed the dead, wdio were svnijiosed to 
remain human in the after-life. The chief 
gods of the Semites were the sun and moon, 
and those of the Aryans—Dyaus, Indra, Zeus, 
Apollo, Jupiter, Saturn, etc.—were the per¬ 
sonified elements of the ujiper regions. The 
eponymous heroes, such as Heracles, who 
may be supposed to have had a human origin, 
always remained mere demi gods, and were 
scarcely worshipped at all. Amongst the 
Aryans the gods were symliolized in stone, 
w'ood, or bronze ; and this led to the wmrship 
of the image itself—true idolatry, which, 
despite iconoclastic zeal, still persists amongst 
the uneducated classes in many parts of Chris¬ 
tendom. The jiicture of St. Anthony is not 
clearly distinguished from the saint himself, 
and, when it fails to protect the Italian bifolco 
from accidents, is cursed and stabbed. Out of 
the general polytheism various shades of mono¬ 
theism were slowdy evolved by a natural pro¬ 
cess of elimination. The process is now going 
on amongst some of the lower races, and it is 
a popular error to credit the Semites with the 
monotheistic concept from the first, as if it 
were a sort of racial character, a special 
rivilege of tliose worshiopers of Elu, Baal, 
lolcch, arul inniimerahle other repulsive 
deities. Out of the monotheism thus 
evolved arose the historic religions of the 
West {Jud<ns?n, Christianity^ Miihammadan- 
ism), w'hile crass polytheism still dominates 
the East {Brahmanism in India, a degraded 
Buddhism in Ceylon). Between monothe¬ 
ism and polytheism is the diialistic doctrine 
which haa its home in Persia, where (Jrmnzd 
and Ahriman, the good and evil prineiples, 
contend for supremacy in the universe. This 
Zoroastrian system, wniidi refers liglit and all 
good things to Ormazd and his host of angels, 
darkness and all evil to Ahriman and hi.s host 
of demons, was already denounced by Isaiah, 
whose J ah well is the single source of every¬ 
thing, ‘ foriiians lucem, et creans tenebras, 
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faciens pacem, et creans malum ’ ( 45 '^). Never 
theless, it found its way into the early Chris 
tian communities, and explains the demonology 
with all its attendant horrors, which Hourishec 
in mediawal times, and is not yet quite extinct 
Subdivisions : Hamitks : Egyptians, Bejas, 
Afars (Danakil), Sonials, Gallas, Masai, Tnrk- 
ana, Wahiima, East African seaboard from the 
Mediterranean to the e<[uator; Mauritanians, 
Berbers, Tuaregs, North Africa between the 
Mediterranean and Sudan; Iberians, Piets, Li 
qnrinns, Pelasginns, Etrusraiis, Ihttites (?), tin 
Mediterranean lands, Britain, Syria. Skmites 
Himyarites, Abyssiuians, Arabs, Assyrians, 
Cannanites {Israelites, Idumer.ans, Philistines, 
Pheenieians, Syrians), Arabia, East Africa, Meso 
})otamia, Syria, Palestine. Ary’ANS: Kashmiri 
Panjabi, Cinjarati, Marathi, Bengali, Assami, 
Belurhi, Afgfians, Persians, Kurds, Armenians, 
Ossetes, India, Iiania, Armenia, Caucasus; 77/m. 
riajis, Illyrians, Greeks, Italians, Balkan Penin¬ 
sula, Greece, Italy; Stars {Pussians, Poles, 
Bohemians, Wends, Croatians, Servians, Dal¬ 
matians, Montenegrins), East Europe, Balkan 
Peninsula; Teutons {Goths, Seandinavians, Low 
and High Germans, Dutch, Flemings, Anglo- 
Saxons, English, Lowland Scots); Litts and 
Lithuanians ; Celts {Irish, Highland Scots, 
Manx, Welsh, Bretons), Caucasians (Georn^ians, 
Circassians, Lesghians). Duavidians and Koi.- 
ARIANS: lelngus, TamiE, Santfds, Bhils, Konds. 
Polynesians : Samoans, Tahitians, Tongans, 
Maori, Ilawaiians. AlNUS. 

Litkraturk,— J. F. Blumenbach, Gfnfris Humani Varie 
tateSatxva, (Jottmjfon, 177f). J. C Prichard, Reseat'i'hex into the 
Physical History of Mankind, London, 1830; R, G. Latham, 
Natnral J/istonf of the ranetiex of Man, do. 1850; T. Waitz, 
Anthropologie, Le\\>.'\o, lS5!>-7‘..’; C R. Darwin, The Itfx'enf 
of Mail, lyondon, 1871 ; T. H. Huxley, Collected k'xgnyx. Lon¬ 
don, 1804: ‘Man’s Place in Nature’; A. de Quatrefag-e.s, 
Classification dex races humainex, 1’art.s, LSKl); O. F. Peschel, 
The Races of Man, Kn^. tr,, London, 1870; E. B. Tylor,’ 
Anthrnpol^jy, do. l-^si; Sir J. Lubbock, Prehistoric Tiniesf^, 
do. UKX) ; F. Ratzel, llixtoni of Manknul, Kn^-. tr , do. 1896-09; 
A. H. Keane, Ethnoloay'^, Canibrid*,>-e, 1S97, Man, Past and 
Prexent'i, do 1K9<1; J. Deniker, The Races of Man, London, 
1900; H. N. Hutchinson, 7’Ae Livina Rulerx of Mankind, Lon¬ 
don, 1902; G. de Mortillet, Le Prfhisioriinu: Orvjine et 
antiquiU de Ihomme^, Paris, 1900. 

A. H. Keane. 

ETRUSCAN RELIGION.-I. Ascikst 
SOURCES.—1. Etruscan documents.— Unfortun¬ 
ately we liave no original document giving such 
valuable information regarding the Etrusean re¬ 
ligion as the calendar of festival.s (Moinm.son, OIL 
205 ir.) supplies for the study of the ancient 
Roman religion. It is true that the Agram linen- 
3) regardeii hy some scholars as a ritual 
calendar of festivals, hut the numerals wdiieh stand 
at the beginning of the several paragraplis, and 
which accordingly formed tlie starting-point of the 
theory, do not seem to serve as montidy dates. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the Roman 
calendar of festivals it.self, with its arrangement of 
kalends, nones, and ides (Etr. itis), and perhaps 
also the actual institution of tlie liturgical calendar 
of festival.s in Tt.ily, are traceable to the hieratic 
colleges of the Etruscans. Arcliives of families, 
temples, and cities, the sifting of wliieli has pnned 
so iniportant for the history of the primitive Roman 
religion, must he i)r(*.sumed to nave had their 
counterparts also in Etruria, hut none of these 
survives in tlie original ; and, in jiarticular, among 
all the 8000 extant l.tniscan inscrifitions we do not 
find, or at least iia\e so far failed to identify with 
certainty, any sjxjcinien of such oflicial documents 
as statutes, minutes, formularies of prayer, or 
rubrics of tlie priests’ colleges or the religious fellow- 
sliips of iiidi\’i(lual gcntc.s ; the one or two gratify¬ 
ing exceptions from which better results may he 
expected will be tliscussed below. Meanwliile we 


po.ssess definite and reliable evidence of the fact 
that such documentary records, together with oral 
traditions, were at an early period Drought into an 
orderly form—probably in rnythmical language— 
in works ascrioed to mythical authors {e,g,, the 
books of Tages and of Begoe, § 29 ), and bearing 
mysterious titles (‘ libri fatales,’ ‘ libri Acherontici, 

§ 3 S)» that afterwards, for antiquarian and 
practical purposes, they were reduced to a learned 
and complicated system in the ‘libri fulgurales,’ 
‘libri hariisjucini,^ and ‘libri rituales ’ (§§ 30 - 34 ), 
as the Etrusca disriplina. 

2 . Latin adaptations.—These books were often 
recast in Latin forms, or adajited to Roman con¬ 
ditions, and the history and contents of this deriva¬ 
tive literature must now be laboriously gathered 
from sporadic and casual references in the works 
of Cicero, Livy, Seneca, ami Pliny the Elder, as 
also of grammarians, anti/piaries, commentators on 
Vergil, gronuitici, and Church Eatljers. More or 
les.s prominent among those who dealt with the 
subiect are the following: Tarquitius Prisons 
{before Vergil’s time) made poetical experiments in 
the field of the Etrusca discijdimj, and occiij)ied 
himself with tlie study of ostenta (‘ unnatural 
phenomena’) as the objects of haruspicina (§ 32 ). 
A. Ciecina, whose family came originally from the 
Etruscan city of Volterra, and who was an opponent 
of (^lesar, wrote on tlie Etruscan doctrine of 
lightning {§ 30 ). P. Nigidius Eigulus, the friend of 
Cicero, wiote, among other works, Isioks de Extis, 
de Divinatione, de Animahbus, in which he can 
hardly have ignored tlie Etrusca disriplina, Tlie 
writings of lyahi-o, de Diis Aninuilibus (§ 20 ), are 
mentioned in Stuvius's commentary on the /Enrid, 
while Juliu.s AcjuiJa, UmbiiciiiH ^^(*lior, Vicelliiis, 
and Ciesiusare cited by Pliny, Lydus, and Ainobius 
as authorities in the literature of the lOtruscan 
disci]»line. 

3 . The Agram linen-roll.—The Agram linen-roll 

by far tiio loiig(‘st Etruscan text (some lotX) 
words in twelve columns) that we possess—has been 
regarded as an original fragment of the Etrusca 
diseiphna. The remains of this liber linteus were 
found in Egyqit, carelessly torn into strijm and 
wrapped about a female mummy. They are now 
preserved in the National Museum at Agram 
(Croatia), d’lie writing and spelling of the frag¬ 
ment, and the dressing of the mummy, ))oint to 
the (ineco-Ronian peiiod. Arguing from tiie few 
words and constructions which we understand, 
scholars are variously inclined to see in tliis form¬ 
ulary text a .saerificial ritual (Krall, Lattes), a 
ritual calendar of festivals (Torp), portions of the 
Etruscan doctrine of the lightning-llasli (Skutscli), 
or a relic of Etruscan religious poetry hearing some 
analogy to the Eugubine Tables (Tlailin). To the 
j)resent wriLir the various items of external and 
internal evidence (the circumstances of its dis¬ 
covery, the manuscript rolls of Etruscan senulcbral 
iiionuments, the divine names, litanies, anil certain 
lefinite ajqiellatives in tlu‘ text itself) seem to 
imlicate a funerary text, and also to imj/ly a more 
than merely accidental connexion })etween the roll 
and tlie mummy-—in so far, namely, as the funeral 
liturgies and the ideas of tlie hei(*after found in the 
libri Acherontici (§§ 20 , 35 ) may have in this parti- 
ular instance been used in the same manner as 
tlie Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

4 . Other sepulchral rolls and longer sepulchral 
nscriptions. — With the Agram roll we may fitly 
associate the nianuscrijit rolls and diptychs lield 
in the liarnls of figures on the lids of Etruscan 
sarcophagi and ash-chests, or in the hands of the 
persons or the gods of the under world sculptured 
on tlie sides of tliese memorials, or painted on 
Etruscan vases ; and, above all, the so-called ^>u/raa- 
roll, a sepulchral inscription of nine lines upon an 
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open roll which the figure on tlie lid (i.e. the dead 
person himself) holds up before tlie onlooker. Nor 
18 the longest Etruscan insci ii)tion, the sepulchral 
^blet of Capua—so far as we are able to interpret 
it—inconsistent with the conjectural contents of 
these funerary book-rolls ; while the third longest 
Etruscan text, Wx^cippiis Pern sinus ^ seems actually 
to furnish certain analogies to them. In com[)an- 
son with these as yet very imperfectly interpreted 
literary remains, however, tlie furnishings and 
contents of excavated tombs, such as mural ]>aint- 
ings, reliefs on cinerary chests and sarcojdiagi, 
figured litis, and also the abundant accessaries of 
vessels, utensils, clothes, and ornaments warrant 
much more definite conclusions regarding the 
cult of the dead and the hopes and fears of the 
hereafter ( 5 : 5 § 25 , 26 ) that prevailed among the 
Etruscans. 

5. The leaden tablet of Magliano and similar 
rcfics. —The text of this inscription introduces us 
to a dillerent sphere of religious ideas. Certain 
assonances in language have led some to compare 
it with the text of the Agram roll. Ilut the ex¬ 
ternal form of the memorial seeins rather to con¬ 
nect it with the leaden tablets of V^ilterra and 
Cam})iglia Marittima, which Skutsch has identi- 
li(id as devotwnes ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
chthonic deities named in the Magliano text are 
quite in keeping with the personal and non- 
otlicial magic and imprecatory spells which we are 
able, w’ith the help of Cran'o-Koman analogies, to 
recogni/e on these tablets, 'the Etruscan :\IU.’ 
monuments should likew'i.Me he assigned to this 
group. Finally, thesiinjile, semi-anatomical votive 
gifts—not, it IS true, confined to Etruria—which 
tlie excavations have hiought to ligiit, and w'hich 
oft(*n strikingly suggest the sacred objects of 
modern shrines and places of miraculous healing 
(of. § 28 ), seem rather to fall outside the sphere of 
the ollicial religion. 

6 . The bronze liver of Piacenza.—A singularly 
important survival of Etruscan liaruspicy is found 
in the bronze liver of Fiacenza, a fairly accurate 
model of a 8 hee})’s liver, which is marked oflTnto 
regions corresponding to t he Etruscan divisions of 
the sky, and is inscribed all over with divine names 
or abbreviations thereof. We shall hardly err in 
regarding this hastily written and relatively late 
document as a kind of index-cate(;hism of Etruscan 
liaruspicy, or as an instrument M'hich the otliciat ing 
hariispex employed for purposes of orientation. 
Uemarkahle analogues have been recently un¬ 
earthed in llahylonia and at Jioghaz-keui. 

7. Bronze mirrors, gems, mural paintings, re¬ 
liefs, coins, and statuettes of deities.—Apart from 
the bronze liver, our main source for the names of 
Etruscan deities is the large number of bronze 
mirrors exhumed from Etruscan tombs. The 
mythological scenes which they present in such 
profusion serve better than anything else to en¬ 
lighten us as to what the Etruscans Ijorrowed from 
( Ireek mythology and adapted to their own appar¬ 
ently very sober views. Next in importance come 
the gems, with their carved figures ami names ; 
then the mural paintings of tombs and the reliefs 
of sarcophagi and cinerary chests, with their repre¬ 
sentations from the Grmco-Italian mythology of 
deities and heroes, and their occasional inscriptions. 
Of much less value in this respect are the paintings 
on the so-called Etruscan vases, which have proved 
CO he, in tlie main, importations from Greece, and 
tell us more of Greek than of Etruscan ideas. 
Finally, coins and statuettes, though they seldom 
bear inscriptions, are valuable sources of informa¬ 
tion regarding the characteristics and the various 

es of the gods. 

. The difficulty of isolating the purely Etruscan 
element.—One very serious difficulty in regard to 


both the monumental and the literary sources is 
that of clearly disengaging the s))ecih( iifly Ihruscan 
from the Grct;k, Roman, and Oriental f.o tois. If, 
even in inv(;stigating the earlier Oreek religion, 
we find it no easy task to separate the purely 
Greek elements from those of Oriental origin, or 
those inheriteil from the primitive Aryan .‘igig and 
if it is hard to disentangle the Greek and Italic 
strands in the history of Roman religion, the diffi- 
culty will naturally be greatly intensilied in the ease 
of a religion like the Etruscan, where the. litciary 
Mource.s in particular are much more scanty and the 
linguistic memorials remain in great measure un¬ 
explained, while the ethnological, linguistic, and 
religious relatif)nshi[)s (>f the peoph; have not yet 
been conclusively made out. d'he old and the new, 
the exotic and llu* indigenous, intermingle in the 
nebulous tradition ; and, even where foreign in¬ 
fluence can he cl airly tiacrsl, it is often impossible 
to distinguish between ideas fused together uy later 
syncretism and those mutually related from the 
first. 

9 . The impossibility of a systematic or genetic 
delineation.- l^'rom the ^;(>ur( cs (the l^ihliography 
of which will he found at the end of this article) 
we gain some im{»iession of the various deities and 
systems of deities, the worship, and certain pliases 
of the religious and ethical ideas of the I'drnscans, 
and this iiujiression it will be the aim of the suc¬ 
ceeding p<iragiaplis to set forth. In view of the 
<icfectivc and fortuitous transmission of the re- 
(“ords, and owing to the impossibility of inter¬ 
preting tliem clearly and linally, it is out of the 
question to think of reducing the aggn^gate mass 
of data to a system, or of tracing the coin s(' of their 
historical develojimcnt. .Moi cover, we lack as yet 
—apart from a few excelhuit hut still unlinislied 
compilations of particular groiij)S of ohjeu ts (see lit. 
under 7 )—a critical or relatii ely exhaustive collec¬ 
tion of tile materials furnished by the various nionu- 
mental sources. Such a colh'ction, again, would 
be of little service N\ itlioiit an atlas of illustrations 
— not only because religious ideas are rellected in 
the artistic portrayal of t lie various types of ilidties, 
and in the conscientious workmanship, seen in the 
Etruscan sepulchral monuments and their abundant 
furnishings, hut CNcn more hecausig by reason of 
the peculiar character of the Etruscan record, the 
pictorial and glyptic sources usually sptuik to us 
more distinctly than tlie linguistic sourec.s, whicli 
still remain laigely inarticulate, and, in their Gneco- 
Latiii form, show a considerable admixture of non- 
Etruscan elements. We should add, further, that 
the {in part) very impel fectly })reserved readings of 
the all-imT)ortant Etruscan mirrors—especially of 
those published some <lecades ago—require to he 
collated once more with the origdnals ; while a per¬ 
severing philological investigation, not, indeed, of 
the roots—for smdi were at |^)resent a hopeless task 
—hut of the suffixes of the Etruscan div ine names, 
would even to-day he a most serviceable piece of 
preparatory work (see § 14). 

IT A AMES OF TUK DEITIES. —10. Ancient 
Etruscan deities.—Theetymolog\ of the genuinely 
Etruscan divine names remains for the most part 
an unsolved problem ; nor do the vast majoiity of 
these names occur in the literary tradition. Still, 
the pictorial representations enable us to identify 
—with certainty, or, at least, with some degree of 
confidence—a number of them with the names of 
Roman and Greek dcitic.s. That the spheres or 
connotation in such secondary identifications only 

I iartially coincide, and that assimilations of this 
[ind actually obscure the original chaiacter of the 
two deities .so compared, is made perfectly clear, for 
example, from the study of Roman religion. The 
following pairs are broadly homologous : tin{i)(t 
and Juppiter, hOlans and Vulcan, turms (tmi's) 
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and Mercury, fufluns and Baccliiis, turun an 
Venus, Odsan and Aurora. More or less obscurit 
still han^^s over the names ca{u)da (a .sun-j^md ? cl 
§ II), ripens, cvlalp^ ledarii^ mantrn^ (cf. MmUns 
§ 25), 6}ijl0a, tecum, tluscv, laran (a war-j^od ?) 
amind (Amor ?), and sviitaf (a winged youth). Boi 
another series of names wliieli cannot be inter 
preted individually, but are intelligible as a group 
see § 23. 

II. Italic and Greek deities. —Other deities l>ear 
Italic or Greek names, the forms of which have 
been more or less adjusted to Etruscan phonology. 
Thus hfrrle (Tipa/cX^s), ap{u)lu{7i) {’Attc^XXwv’ 
X(tru{n) (Xdpwj'), aita {’Atda.^), ar{e)aOci {'Apiddva 
and many names of heroes, seem to have been 
lx>rrowed directly from the Greek. The Italic 
pantheon contributes, or may contribute, the 
following: U7ii (Juno), muri^^ (Mars), ncOuju 
(Nc})tune), scl{v)ans (iSilvaiius), vrtis (Vedius) 
(tui (Janus), satre (Saturn), rriae (Mains), vf.sun(> 
(Umbr. and Mars. Vesune, Uesune [dat. sing.]) 
It is true that, phonetically, these j)arallels tlo not 
correspond in all respects, and in some instances 
{ncdu7is, satre) it is still an open question 

whether the Komans did not rather borrow the 
name and conception from the Etruscans. In some 
other cases a Greek or Italic name came to be used 
in place of the original Etruscan one; thusafrjrai 
fArpoTTos) instead of va7%6 (§ 2^), 7fsil (Sab. ausel) 
instead of (dpcdpa/coi/ . . . Pw/xafoi XdiXts d/cou- 

Xoept, ol pLi\\f<p6XiovpL, OovcTKOi AC a cT dpt[-v] [Dioscor. 
ii. 147, 1. 17]), h(’7'7n- (EppLij^) for tui'ms, and a7ii 
(Janus) for c7ds(niL As regards the last, the 
bronze statuette which, ac(U)rding to CIE 437, was 
dedicated te) shows—as tlie pre.sent writer 

can attest, from a personal examination of the 
object at Cortona—the two faces of Janus, and we 
may therefore venture, on the analogy of other 
votive statue.s showing the image of the deity to 
whom they are dedicated, to couple the ancient 
Etruscan c7iLia77-§ with the Etruscanized a77i, who 
was perhaps related to the Faliscan Janus quad- 
rifrons (Serv. vii, 6<I8). 

12. Deities mentioned in the literary tradition.— 
Other Etruscan deities, bearing Eatin or Latinized 
names, are known to us only from the literary 
tradition. Ve.rtumn^is is designated ‘ deus Etruriae 
princeps’ by Varro(A7c. Ling. Lat. v. 46). Volt7i7nna 
comes before us as the goddess of the federal temple 
of the twelve Etruscan city-States (Livy, iv. ‘25. 7 : 
‘consilia ad movenda bella , , . in Etruria ad fanurn 
Voltumnae agitata. Ibij)rolatae in annum res, de- 
cretoque cauturn, ne quod ante concilium fieret’). 
The temple of Nortia, the goddess of destiny, at 
Volsinii was noted for the device of registering the 
years by nails driven into the door (Livy, vii. 3. 7). 
The Etruscan city of Mantua took its name from 
Mantus (cf. §§ 10, 25), the Etruscan god of the 
under world (ancient authorities in Miiller-Deecke, 
Die Etrusker, i.^, note 6). A mythical 7nonstr7i7n 
called Volta is mentioned by Pliny {IlN ii. 53, 140). 
The nymph Begot and the divine youth Tages will 
be referred to below (§ 29). 

13. Oriental deities.—While we are on compara¬ 
tively safe ground in recognizing certain GreeK and 
Roman deities under their Etruscan disguise, we are 
quite at a loss with regard to other foreign deities, 
ft is true that the only Etruscan inscription that 
comes from Carthage contains the name of the 
Semitic melkard. But of the identifications of 
Etruscan and Egyptian deities which the present 
writer, by inference from the records on mummy 
dressings brought from Egypt (§ 3), has ventured 
to suggest, not a single instance is absolutely cer¬ 
tain. The question whether pre-Hellenic (‘relas- 
gian,* ‘ j^gaeo-Anatolian,’ ‘ Carian,’ ‘ Cretan,’ ‘ Hit- 
tite,’ or the like) types underlie the ancient Etruscan 
deities — a question which as regards some of tliese 


deities, fufluns, Medians, find selvaTts, a number 
of scholars answer affirmatively—is not, in the pre 
sent writer’s opinion, yet rijie for decision. Baby¬ 
lonian and Etruscan affinities will be dealt with 
below 30-32). 

14. Suffixes of divine names. — Perhaps the 
suffixes of the Etruscan divine names may yet prove 
to be tlie key to further progress in this field, though 
some of these terminations are so slightly character¬ 
istic that they might even be Indo-liermanic, while 
others may possibly indicate only the Etruscan 
modifications of Italic, Greek, or Oriental names. 
'I’be forms noted below may serve at least as a 
starting-point for further discussion ; meanwhile 
it is important to notice that in some eases the 
same suffix may occur in the names of both male 
and female deities. 

Suffix. Names of Deities. 

-nd ami-n0, lei-n^, va-u0. 

-iia fuflu-ns, ue^u-ns, i^eflla-ns, selva-ns, oul^-n^, (lasa) 
ismiii^ia-ns, cilc-ns, mantr-nfi(§ 15). 

<?aff-^a, area-^a, tali-^a, (lasa) raciino-ta, mlax(o)-ta. 

-mn- Vertu-inn-u8, Vollu-mn-a, V’ohi-tnn-us, Volu-mn-a, 
Vitu-mn-us; probably also rilu-iiin-us, Picu-inn-us, 
Clitu-mn-UB. 

-rn- Mant-urn-a, Iut-urn-a(?), Sat-urn-us, Volt-urn-us, Lar- 
ern-a, Numit-ern-us, El-eru-us. 

-an tur-an, des-an, alp-an, ev-an, me-an, lar-an. 

-1 hinfAia-1, recia 1, rescia-l. 

■X puri-;(, inalavis-x, mlacu-x, mun^-X. 

III . Systems OF Deities.—IS- Triad, ennead, 
dodecad ; ‘ Dei involuti. ’—The various deities of the 
Etriiscans {cpsar, Hesych. s.w aiaol ; Sneton. Aug. 
97 ; Dio Ca.ss. Ivi, ‘29) were grouped in distinct 
orders or systems. In every city that was founded 
Etriisro ritu special honours were accorded to the 
divine triad of Tinia, Uni, and Menrva, and a city 
which had not dedicated three gates and three 
temples to the triad did not find favour with the 
prudc7itcs Eti'uscai disciplin(p. To an ennead of 
gods, again, there belonged the power of launch- 
‘ng certain kinds of lightning {7)ur7iubicp, ‘ hand- 
w'eajions,’ separate flashes) ; and, os Tinia grasped 
three such 77uxnubi(e in his hand, there were in 
all eleven distinct sjiecies of lightning (Plin. HN 
i. 138) ; in this conm^xion the number eleven is 
probably derived from Bab. ideas (Serv. on Georg, i. 
33 ). 'The/ArU/m ummihia was hurled by Tinia 
vonsilio ; the seniTida was sent with the advice of 
the dodecad of gods (‘bos Consentes et Complices 
Etrusci aiunt, quod una oriantur et occid<t7it una, 
sex mares et totidern feminas, norninihus ignotis et 
mi.serationis parcissiniae : sed eos summi Jovis con- 
siliarios ac })articipe8 exist imari ’ [Van o, in Amob. 
ii. 40]; the connexion of these six pairs of deities, 
who daily rise and set together in the sky, with 
the Gr. dibdeKa 6coL, the Gneco-Oriental 0eol fiovXaiot, 
the twelve months, and the Bab.-Oriental signs of 
the zodiac, is quite unmistakable). The tertia 
manuhin, however—the most destructive of all— 
was sent by Tinia only with the concurrence of the 
dei superiores, mvohiti, or opertanei, whose names 
and number were unknown, and who, mysterious 
nd inscrutable, sat enthroned above all (Ctecina, 
n Seneca, Nat, Queest. ii. 41 ; Varro, in Arnob. 
i. 40). 

16. Deities of lower rank.—From these exalted 
gods we must distinguish the groups of spirits 
associated with persons and places. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is more than usually difficult to detach the 
Etruscan from the Roman element. The lares 
O. Lat. loses), the spirits who attach themselves 
bo particular plots of land, and roam about at the 
ross-roads (q.v.); the di penates, who dwell and 
lold sway in the penus, i.e. the storeroom, beside 
he kitchen and the hearth ; the genii of men and 
.he junones of women, who, as guardian spirits 
dalfioyes), are accorded fecial honours on birth- 
ays—just as in the Rom. Gath. Church the 
-utelary saint is honoured on the name-day, which 
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hj its association with baptism became the true 
birtlulay of the Christian ; the aisna hinOu, or 
divina nnima, the deilied soul of the dead ; the 
dei gentileSy who share the name of their particular 
gens : all these Roman divinities reappear — some 
quite evanescently, others more palpably, in the 
Etruscan tradition as well, thougii we cannot 
form a clear impression of the several groups, of 
their derivation from one another or from other 
types (gods of the under world, ancestral spirits), 
or of the way in which they were fused together at 
a later stage. 

17 . Lares.—But we are able at all events to 
distinguish the prienomens 

Etr. lar Lat. I^ar Or. Aapof 

,, larQ ,, I.ar9 ,, Adprat 

with the long d attested by the spelling and ac¬ 
centuation of names like Lartius, Laaro, Laronius, 
Ad/Dos, from the Lat. ap{)ellative Idr (from *l(lrs), 
gen. Idrisy O. Lat. pi. Idses, with d short by nature. 
But, on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
tlie Lilra, the goddess of the netlier world (Ov. 
Fasti, ii. 599 IK), whom scholars are unwilling to 
detach from the lAres or Lases, may be akin, alike 
in name and in function, to the Lasa (quantity of 
first a unknown), seen as a winged and attired god¬ 
dess of fate or death, unfolding a roll and standing 
l>etween the seer ham<piare ( ’ k}x<pLa.pao^) and the nivas 
(Ata^), whose look is submissively bent to the 
ground (Gerhard, Ftr. Spiegel, iv. lig. 359). But 
there is a still unexplained incongruity between 
this particular lasa and the usual /a^rr-types of 
Etruscan mirrors (§ 23 ); and the ‘ LAra ’ used l>y Ovid 
instead of the ordinary ‘ Larunda’ may perhaps be 
H^culiar to that writer. The identihcation of the 
Truscan deities le6n and lasa found on the Piacenza 
liver with the Lar inilitaris and the Lar ccrlesfis 
mentioned by Martianus Capella is quite uncertain. 

18. Penates.—Our authorities with regard tx) 
tlie Etruscanare Nigidius and Ca*sius, as 
quoted by Aniobius {ado. Gent. iii. 40). Both 
writers sj)eak of a tetrad of deities. Nigidius dis¬ 
tinguishes four genera, viz. the di penates Jovis, 
jSeptuni, inferornm, and mortaliam hominum ; 
while Ca'sius specifies the four individual deities, 
Fortuna, Ceres, (xenius Jovialis, and Pales. In 
the four categories of Nigidius may be discerneil 
the four elements—sky, sea, under world, and 
earth ; but whether, or in what manner, the four 
deities of Caesius are to be brought into relation 
with these, the present writer does not venture to 
decide. 

19 . Genii and junones. — Whether the term 
genius (‘procreator’) is the Lat. rendering of an 
Etr. word, as has been conjectured, and whether 
the Roman genii and junones had their counterparts 
in Etruria, it is likewise impossible to say. A 
genius Jovialis as one of the Etruscan penates was 
cited above (§ 18 ) ; in Festus, 359, Tages {§ 29 ) is 
designated genii Jllius, nepos Javis. The serpent, 
the Roman symbol of the genius, is not infrequently 
depicted on Etruscan monuments. 

20 . * Dei animales. ’—The practice of deifying the 
dead has left its impression in the sepulcnrai art 
of the Etruscans, and is directly attested by the 
literary tradition. According to Servius (on jFn. 
iii. 168), Labeo, in ‘ libris qui appellantur de diis 
animalibus,’ had written: ‘ esse quaedam sacra 
quibus animae humanae vertantur in deos, qui 
appellantur animales, quod de anima fiant’; and 
Aniobius {adv. Gent. ii. 62) explicitly says: 
‘ Etruria libris in Acheronticis pollicetur, certorum 
animalium sanguine numinibus certis dato, divinas 
animas fieri et ab legibus mortalitatis educi.’ Such 
a divina anima or deus animalis —as indicated by 
the phrase awtui hinBu (the deified soul of the dead) 
—is repeatedly referred to also in the text of the 
Agram roll. 


21. ‘ Dei gentiles.’~We may safely assume, there- 

fore, that ancestor-woiship and tlie cult of the dead 
prevailed among the Ijtruscans. But to ilottmiino 
whetlierand how far Mie cult of mythological hcioes, 
which was not very fully devclo])cd, and which 
borrowed most of its materials in a rather super- 
licial way from Gr. mythology (§ ii), was connected 
with the cult of the dead is certainly very dithcult. 
We are able, however, to distinguish more and 
more clearly a series of clan deities, though the 
relation between the deity and the gens —even in 
a chronological respect—is not always evident. In 
these cases the name of the gens is added in adjec¬ 
tival form to that of a well-known deity, or else 
the clan name and the divine name are simply 
identical. Thus in funerary text-rolls we can 
clearly trace tlie mlsu leprnei, i.e. a death-goddess 
of the gens * Lejuanta, and the uni ursmnei, the 
juno of the gens Urst/iinnia. The Etr. divine 
name satre is related to the Etr. clan name saterna 
as the Lat.-l’itr, clan name sntrius to the Rom.-Etr. 
divine name Saturnus. The family deity of the 
Numitoni was sometimes called Fnmitei'mis and 
sometimes Mars-, the gens Anniisia worshipped 
Numisius Martins or Auniesius Mars-, and, simi¬ 
larly, we find in Etruscan inscriptions a marU hus- 
r-na-na, and perhaps also a Hermes huz-r-na-tre — 
deities, that is to say, of a gens Fusia {*llnsia )— 
the.se names being fitted with characteristic Etrus¬ 
can sullixes and accumulations of sutlixes. Nor can 
it be disputed that the Etruscan or semi-Etruscan 
goildesses Aneharia of Fiesuhe and Asculum, and 
Feronia of the Faliscan Soracte, are connected with 
the Aiudiarii and the Heruli { = *Fcr7ili; in the 
Faliscan dialect fere is still = * 7 yer? 45 ). Tlie name 
of the dictator Fgerins Leevius explains that of the 
‘nymph’ Egeria ; and, similarly, the name of the 
Etruscan ‘nymph’ Begot, Vegoia, * begonia (in¬ 
ferred from the adj. Feganiens) is (piite identical 
with the regular feminine form of the clan name 
veczi, i.e. with vecui, *vecuia, *vecunia ; and, if we 
are unable to say with certainty whether the lasa 
vecu belongs to the same grouj), it is only because 
the spelling with -u instead of -ui (which would in 
this case make lasa veru = lasa vecui — Lasa Begoc) 
has been but rarely found, and because the ex¬ 
planation breaks down when applied to other 
names with lasa (§ 23 ). The Roman and Etruscan 
<t(Uties Vituinnus, Vortinnnus, and Volumnus, 
V oltummi (§ 12 ), as ajipcars from the stems and the 
common suthx of their names, are connected with 
Etruscan ; while the names of thedeatli- 

goddcs.ses Tarp-eia, Mantacr-na (on Mantus, cf. 
§ 25 ), and Lav-er^na, to iiidge from their structure 
and their stems, may really be pure Etruscan forms 
of clan names. 

22 . ‘Ani’ and ‘uni’—clan deities?—t>en the 
names of the well-kiiowm I'Anuscan deities ani (m.) 
and uni (f.) cannot be satisfactorily exj)lained on 
any other hypothesis. The word Janus — the 
original Etruscan name was noted above (§ ii) 
—is in Latin an o or w stem ; but the Etr. form, 
instead of being, as we should have expected, *ane 
or *anu, is ani, which would yield in Eatin an other¬ 
wise unkiiow n *Janius, or would exactly correspond 
to an Annins (cf. "Awlos, the Etruscan king [Alex. 
Polyh. in Plut. Parall. min. 40]), and this would 
imply that an Etruscan clan (=gens) god had at a 
later stage come to be identified with the Lat.- 
Faliscan Janus, owing to the similarity of their 
names. The Etr. equivalent of Juno, viz. uni, the 
Faliscan pramomen iuTia, the Faliscan patronymic 
iuneo, the Roman gen.s /wnia, and the month /wntw.? 
(not *Junonius) are all undoubtedly connected with 
the Lat. name of the goddess, but the direct link 
of connexion cannot be made out philologically ; 
the name Juno, -onw, not yet satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained as to the final constituent of its stem, would 
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yield, in Ktniscan, the form *unni or *ny\unia 
while the Etr. uni is the representative of an ex 
tinet Latin, or perhaps (in view of the 1 ^'aliseai 
cult of Juno in the semi-Etruscan tou n of Kalerii 
Ealisean, name-form *,Tunia, unless, indeed, it really 
represents the Indo-tJernianic feminine form in - 
of whielj only fugitive traces survive in Latin 
itself (Skr. i/ilnl- ; cf. I>at. juni-x). 

23 . Etruscan ‘lasa.’—We find numerous repre 
sentations of the go(hl(*sses whose function it is tc 
serve ami adoin otluMs. The majority of these 
belong to tlie group of and may be mosi 

ajjpropriately compared ^vith the Ilorai and th< 
C/iKTitf's. They are df'picted as winged, and generally 
as naked, hut they wear trinkets and ornanienta' 
shoes, and handle vessels for anointing, hair-pins, 
and mirrors, or crown otiiers with wreaths, fillets 
or s)»rays. I’wo of them-- Onnr and cdauh^a —are 
seen assisting at the birth of Athene from the 
head of Jove, just as the Greek Horai likewise 
sometimes act as midwives. They are designated 
either by the name lasn (perliaps an appellative 
name?), or by this name joined to a persoiml 
name, or, again, by a personal name alone. Of 
such nanie^, most of which remain unexplained, 
we meet with the following exam{)les: lasa vccu 
( = *ve,cui ?) (§ 21 ), lasa sitmica, lasa Oimrae ( = *0im- 
rai'i), lasa racunpta^ alpan, axvizr^ evan, zipanu 
{zinntty zipnu), zinia, dalna^ dajir, 7 n,ean {imanpe)^ 
inlarux, 7nnndux, purix-, resrial, sneyiad^ talida ; 
while malavisx and hindial (Psyche) also seem to 
belong to the group. 

24 . Fate-recording; goddesses. —Whether the 
term lasa was broad enough to be applied in some 
cases (§ 17) to the goddesses w'ho record or predict 
fate—such as valid or 7nlax{u)ta —must remain an 
o[)en question. It is quite [lossihle that at a later 
sta^^e the recording Mor/jat, and, above all, Atrof»os, 
took the place not only of the Koman Farces, but 
also of the Etruscan death-s[)irits, and, in particular, 
of vand. Whether in any given case the godde.s.ses 
who appear on Etruscan monuments holding a 
stylus and a roll or diptych represent the ancient 
Etruscan va7xd or the Etruscanized Atro})Os {ntrpa)^ 
7rdax[^i)ta, or a lasa, cannot always be decided. 

25 . Hell.—The goddess vand just referred to, 
together with her comminions cuU^i (§ 21 ) and leind, 
introduces us to the Etruscan views of Hell, the 
horrors of which might seem to be reflected in the 
demons of Michelangelo and in Dante’s Inferno. 
Gruesome figures (yuruu, tuxulxf^)^ with distorted 
faces and animals’ ears, and witli hammers held as 
if to strike, bear away the dead from the circle of 
their loved ones. Tlie sad necessity of parting is 
most touchingly portrayed on ash-chests and sarco¬ 
phagi ; on foot, on horseback, by wmggon, or by 
ship, the dead set out on their long journey to the 
under world. In paintings on tiie walls of 
chambered tombs we see aita (’AtSar) and ipersipnn 
{ll€p<T€(p6yri) sitting enthroned, and in a bronze- 
mirror, turms aitas (‘ Jlades-Hermes’). It is only 
in the Latin tradition that Mantus is spoken of as 
the Etruscan god of the under world, but he seems 
to be identical with the mantrnk of the monu¬ 
ments ; while our sole evidence for the Etru.scan 
origin of the death-goddesses Mant-ur na (along¬ 
side of mant-r-n.'i), Lav-er-TUi, and Tarjneia is the 
linguistic structure of their names (§ 21 ). 

26. Paradise.—The ideas of the Etruscans re- 
arding the hereafter, however, had also their 
righter side. We referred above (tj 20 ) to the 

practice of deifying the souls of the dead—i)erhaps 
an Orphic-Pythagorean accretion—which finds ex¬ 
pression in the literary sources. It is true that, on 
the whole, the Etruscans seem not to have been 
very susceptible to mystical views of the life be¬ 
yond. The gorgeous displays seen in tlie cemeteries 
of Southern Etruria present, not the glorified 


scenery of a celestial paradise, but the reminis¬ 
cences rather—and often, indeed, very realistic 
reminiscences—of earthly splendours. It may well 
bo that the trappings of tiie sepulchre w ere used 
originally for apotropadc purposes, and were de¬ 
signed to pacify the dead or protect the living from 
being disturbeu by them ; but, in point of fact, amid 
the wealth and magnificence of the tombs of aristo¬ 
crats and merchants in Southern Etruria, death 
and the dead must surely have lost their terrors. 
The variety of objects found in these cemeteries 
baflles description. The shields and weaiions of 
departed wairiors hang upon the pillars; while 
beside the bodies of women are laid gold ornaments 
of the finest hammered, granular, and liligiee w'ork, 
together with sinuptuous toilet articles, including 
the artistically chased bronze mirrors with their 
mythological scenes and their unveiled beauties, 
in which some have vainly tried to discern a 
mystical and symbolical meaning. The carved 
figures of the sarco[)hagi—like the statues of the 
gods at the lectisteryiia —recline at table as if at 
some festive meal ; w hole sets of table services and 
wine-jars stand ready for them ; wdiile the great 
candelabra would once, no doubt, illuminate the 
solemn games in honour of the dead, as well as the 
splendid banquets, the huntings, the dances, and 
the delights 01 love, portrayed in the many-coloured 
frescoes upon the walls. 

IV . Worship of the Gods a nd the Etrusca 

DISCIPLIFA.—TTJ. Priests.—A striking contrast to 
the full enjoyment of life which shll, after more 
than two thousand years, sparkles from the mauso¬ 
leums of Etruscan magnates, is presented by the 
punctilious and pedantic wor.ship of the gocis, ns 
matle knowm to us, in jiarticular, from the remains 
of the Efrusca disciphna. Livy (v. 1. 6) incident¬ 
ally alludes to the Etruscans as a ‘ gens . . . ant(^ 
omnes alias eo magis dedita religioriibus, (piod 
excelleret arte colendi eas’ ; and Glement of Alex- 
ndria {Sfroni. i. ‘M)^(l) w'rites : Oin-LKrjt^ ijKpL^ojaay 
TovffKoi. The statement, ‘ 'Lusci autem a freiiuentia 
sacrificii ilieti sunt, hoc est arr6 tov Ovetv' (Serv. on 
/En. ii. THl ; VErro, in Isid<)r<i, xiv. 4, 22), is an ex¬ 
ample of the superficial etymology of the ancients, 
but neverthele.Hs gives point to a truth. When the 
twelve cities assembled ad fanum Voltumnce for 
their common festival, they chose from among 
the nobility a sneerdos for the sollcmnut ludoruni, 
who doubtless also enjoyed great jiolitical influence 
'Livy, V. 1. 5). The Jitrusca disciplina wsin handed 
lown in the families of the princijics from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and Koman youths w^ere sent 
to Etruiia to study the mysterious science (the. 
Ic Lc(j. ii. 9. 21, ad Earn. vi. 6, dc Divin. i. 41. 92 ; 
Livy, ix. 36. 8 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 15). I'Yoni the 
hdnujuis of Eesaro {GIJj xi. 6363) and other in- 
|•ri[)tlons we leain a f(*w of the titles borne by the 
1 ii'^ts ; the Latin tm u\'Akarus)ic[x)a\\i\ fidguriator, 
rvhich correspond in some way to the Etr. nethns 
rutnvt frontac, indicate; at least tw’o such priestly 
unctionaries, viz. the examiner of the liver or 
entrails and the prie.st of the lightning, the former 
jf whom is depicted also in the figured cover of an 
ash-chest from Volterra {Rom. Mitte.il. xx. [1905] 
li^. xiv.). The Iiaruspires had intimate relations 
kvith the Koman aristocracy ; they were frequently 
lonsulted by the Senate ; they were upon the stall 
>f c.ommanders-in-chief and provincial governors ; 
and the Emperor.s Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, 
Alexander Severus, and Julian all had cornmunic.a- 
ion with them. l^Aen the drastic measures of the 
Crnperors (k)nstantine and Theodosius did not 
vail to suppress them entirely. The fact that we 
nd the oraines haruspicum in Kome and in the 
nuniripia seems to warrant us in assuming that 
ipecial colleges and schools of priests exi.sted also 
n Etruria. 
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28. Religious ceremonies.— The cnltua consisted 
in })rayers and iinpi ecat ions, sacrilices and sacri¬ 
ficial meals. Tlie worship of statues and the 
lectistervid feasts (§ 26 ) secmi to have prevailed also 
in Etruria ; while games, dances, music, stately 
processions, horse-races, and prize-tights (often 
attended w'ith bloodshed) all had a place in the 
service of the gods. 

We cannot fail to recognize the presence of formal 
litanies in the Agram roll—^esj)ecially at tln^ top of 
column 7 ; and Varro {de lie Rust. i. 2. 27) trans¬ 
mits in Latin form an Etruscan rhytlimical charm 
for diseas(>d feet which he liad taken from the book 
of the Etruscan Saserme. Mention was made 
above of imj>recatory tablets and the Magliano 
lead (§ 5 ). 1 he epigra})hic ABC monuments seem 

to have been used for the same mystical and apo- 
tropaic, purposes as their Creek and Roman 
count<‘ipai ts. 

Besides the ordinary votive gifts, which often 
take the form of bronze statuettes of the deities to 
be worshipp(‘d, we lind in Etruria, as elsewliere on 
ancient Italian soil, other ofl'erings of a peculiar 
character, such as clay models of heads, faces and 
parts of faces, arms and hands, legs and feet, 
entrails, and external and internal organs of genera¬ 
tion, which may have served as expressions of l In? 
worshipj)er’s gratitude for restoration to health or 
the blessing of children, or of his desire for such 
boons. 

Animal sacrilices wore of two kinds, hosfur 
anifudles, and consult at orUr. (Seiv. on /Kn. 

iv. 50). Tn tlie former the soul or life of the aniimil 
was saciiliced to the gods as a [iroiut-iation and a 
substitute for tlie soul and life of man ; in tlie 
latter the otlerer solicited a revelation of the deity’s 
w'ill or counsel in the entrails of the victim. But 
alike in the monumental and in the literary records 
we find evidence also of such barbarities as the 
massacre of prisoners and stoning to death. 

29. Origin of the disciplina (Tages, Begoe), and 
its divisions. -'Ihe Etrnsra disciplina was traced 
to a mythical origin, d'he wamdrous child Tapes 
was cast out of a clod by the plough, and those 
who crowded round to hear wrote down what he 
revealed and sang (Cic. de Divin. ii. 50, and other 
writers). 'The ‘ nymph ’ Begoe (§ 21 ) taught Arruns 
Veltymnus (Etr. arnO nltiuine) the sacred law of 
limitation (§ 33 ). The doctrine thus revealed falls 
into three parts—the lihvi fulgurates, libri barn- 
spicini, and libri rituales. The libH fatales and 
hbri Acherontici, to judge from their contents, 
seem to have belonged to the hist-named category. 

30 . The ‘ libri fulgurales.’—'The libri fulgurates 
contained the Etrus(;an doctrine regarding the 
regions of the heavens and the go<ls of the lightning 
(§ 15 ). The fulguriatores (§ 27 )deliiied the various 
species of lightning according to their origin, force, 
and result; they interpreleil the flashes according 
to the objects struck—jilaces, trees, buildings, 
sanctuaries, statues, or human beings. They 
propitiated the lightning by removing the traces 
of its work (‘ burying the lightning’); they knew 
how to mitigate or suspend its ellects, but they 
had it also in their power to call it down by 
adjurations, and to summon the deity to appear in 
tlie Hash as guest or coun.sellor, or to destroy an 
enemy. With such adjurations the rain-charm 
would doubtless often be combined. 

That the object struck by lightning becomes tabu, 
sacred, or religiomm—ii thing in face of w hich man 
vacillates between dread and worship—seems to 
be a universal human belief; but whether the 
development of the Etruscan doctrine of the liglit- 
ning by priestly speculations show's in its detiiils 
the influence of Roman, (ireek, or Babylonian 
ideas, or w hether—as was the case with harusnicy 
—it was the means of conveying Babylonian ideas 


to the Romans, and perhaps to the Greeks as well, 
is a problem tliat awaits further investigation. 

31. The ‘libriharuspicini.’—The/i/yriAo/o/.vpiciat 

comprised the doctrines relating to the inspection 
of entrails, and especially of the liver. The leeking 
entrails of the slaughtered animal were believed to 
be the media through which the gods spoke to men. 
The bronze liver of Biacenza (§ 6), witn its regions 
and divine names, show's that the Etruscans, like 
the Babylunians, assigned to their deities deiinite 
localities both ui)on tlie liver and in the sky, and 
that their doctiine of the lightning was inherently 
related to tludr haruspicy. The account given by 
Martianus Capella {dc Nuptiis Merc, et Philol. 1 . 
41-61) and the Piacenza model both represent the 
celestial temple of the Etruscans, but each in its 
own way, so that the regions and deities of the one 
cannot be summarily identified with those of the 
other. In ICtniscan, as in Babylonian haruspicy, 
the caput locinoris, tluj prirs fitniiliaris, and pars 
hostUis (right and left?), the fssa (indentations 
and rrevices seen especially in the sheep’s liver), 
the/(A /yc (tips or edges (d the liver), and the gall- 
bhuidm' all had their special iunctions. We cannot 
say as yet whether the clay models of livers with 
Hittite cuneiform inscriptions which have been 
lound in Boghaz-keui w ill [>rove, when decij)liered, 
to be connecting links between the Babylonian and 
the Etruscan models. But we can even now make 
out a c»ulain textual connexion between the Ikiby- 
lonian exam[)les and the liver of Piacenza. 'I'hus 
the two leading tyjies of Babylonian haruspication 
w'ere as follows : (1) ‘If the left side of the gall¬ 
bladder is thus or thus, the enemy will capture the 
sovereign’s country’; and (2) ‘If [the left side of 
the gall-bladder is] complete, tbe flattened middle 
of the gall-duct is the hand of Ishtar of Babylon ’ ; 
and, when we compare with these the divine names 
in the several regions of the Etruscan model, we 
lind that they are abbreviations of the second type. 
Both the Etruscan and the Gieek practice of 
harusj)icy seem to be directly related to the Baby¬ 
lonian ; the Roman extispicium w'as no doubt 
strongly influenced by the Etruscan system, but 
its sole object was to decide whether tbe victim 
was acceptable to the deity or not, whereas the 
Etruscans read in the liver revelations of the 
future, even in minute details. 

32. The ‘ libri rituales ’ (‘ostenta’). —The Etrus¬ 

can doctrines of the lightning-flash and of haruH})icy 
were in certain portions closely akin to the doctrine 
of ostenta, which formed a division of the libri 
7'ituales. Our best source of information regarding 
the doctrine of ostenta is found in the responsa given 
by the E7truscan haruspices to the Romans who 
consulted them. With reference to any particular 
prodigiwn, the following four points had to be 
determined ; (1) From wliich deities did the sign 
proceed ? (2) Why had they sent it ? (3) What did 

it portend? and (4) How was it to be propitiated? 
Examples of such ostenta were earthquakes, tem¬ 
pests, showers of stones or blood (iire-balls) in the 
sky, and comets. Ill-omened trees W'ith black fruits, 
ami unlucky animals (beasts of prey and night-birds) 
struck terrror into the beholder ; white horses and 
rams with purple or golden spots denoted good 
luck ; serpents might portend either good or evil. 
Monstrous births, especially hybrids, and grotesque 
animals stined the imagination, and such creatures 
—chimauas, winged beasts, and crosses between 
lions and birds—a])pear also on tlie monuments, but 
have not as yet received special attention. These 
terrifying signs were usually propitiated by remov¬ 
ing all traces of them. Statues which had been 
thrown down by tempest or lightning were set up 
more securely ; injured temples w ere consecrated 
anew. Monsters and hybrid children were thrown 
into the sea or buried alive ; adults who changed 
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their sex were banished to a desert island. A 
marriage disturbed by an earthquake or a celestial 
portent was postponed. Animals that spoke wer< 
supposed to be the mouthpieces of deities, and weri 
maintained at the public expense. Whether certain 
other propitiatory rites, such as sacrifices, gifts 
lustrations, and choirs of virgins, are of Greek 
Roman, or Etruscan origin can hardly be decidet 
in particular cases ; and it is also doubtful whethe: 
divination by observing the flight of birds was in 
digenous to Etruria. Babylonian ideas make thei 
influence strangely felt likewise throughout tin 
Etruscan doctrine of osttntay even in points o; 
detail. 

33 . The ‘ libri rituales’ (limitation, and cere 
monies of consecration and foundation). — The 
libri rituales contained also directions regarding 
ceremonies on particular o(;casions. Plots of land, 
houses, temples, and cities had to be orientated and 
limited Etrusro ritu ; poincvium and mundns seem 
originally to have been Etruscan terms. The arts 
of land-surveying and architecture enjoyed the sane 
tion of religion. The books of the (jromntici con 
tained an oracle of Vegoia (§§ 21 , 29 )* reganling the 
surveying and allotment of land {agrimeusores, 
350) ; the word gnima itself is most satisfactorily 
expiained~in accordance with P^truscan analogies 
—as a derivative of the Gr. yvujfxwv (acc. -ova). The 
Pitruscan temple-design and the Etruscan ritus for 
the foundation of cities were adopted by the Romans. 
The excavations made, e.g.^ at Marzabotto conlirm 
the literary tradition. The investigation of Italian 
place-names has yielded a surj)risingly large number 
of Etruscan forms ; and, as .such names are nearly 
always attached to high places ca])able of being de¬ 
fended, they are in all likelihood to be explained on 
the theory that urban colonics of Etruscans, located 
above and amidst the Italic pea.sant farm-houses, 
were founded and named Etrusco ritu by the ruling 
families of PTruscan nationality ; though it is n(jt, 
of course, to be supposed that these settlers, who, 
being relatively few in numbers, would soon be 
granted the rights of connuhium and commercium 
with the neighbouring peoples, were able to main¬ 
tain the distinctively Etruscan character of their 
new locations. 

The ‘libri rituales’; law.—Tn Etruria, legal 
institutions likewise formed a branch of religion. 
Thus we hear nothing of a separate legal code ; the 
JUS civile was merged in the jus sacrum of the re¬ 
ligious book.s. The law of property seems to have 
been connected in the closest way with the sacro¬ 
sanct art of land-surveying. The saying of Vegoia, 
found, as noted above, in the writings of the agri- 
mensores, finishes with words that suggest the 
)hraseo]ogy of Oriental religions : ‘ propterea neque 
allax neque bilinguis sis; disci pi inam p^one in corde 
tua.’ The perjurer and his oflsj)ring were doomed 
to become fugitives and outcasts. The frightful 
p)enalties wreaked upon hermaphrodites in PT.niria 
(§ 32 ) are found attached to certain crimes also in 
Roman Law. By a fortunate accident of trans¬ 
mission a representation of the solemn Etruscan 
rite of adoption has come down to us : a sketch on 
a mirror .shows us the adult Herakles sucking the 
breast of Juno in the presence of the other Olympi¬ 
ans. Here the act of sucking signifies the rite of 
^option, the child being admitted into Olympus 
in virtue of the milk-tie—a relationship which is 
qiiite common in the Caucasus, and whiem, through 
Uie influence of Islam, has become a universal law 
in the P^ast. Cf. art. P'o.steraoe. 

35 . The ‘libri fatales ’and ‘ libri Acherontici.’— 
The libri fatales and libri Acherontici —the books 
of fate and of death—were also included among the 
libH rituales. We have already spoken of the 
deification of souls (§ 20 ); and in accordance there¬ 
with the Acheron tic books would appear to have 


contained certain elements of the Orphic-Pytha* 
goreaii doctrine of metempsychosis, and, in the 
manner of the Orphics, they based the fact upon 
certain mysterious sacrifice.s. These books treated 
also of a certain respite of fate : ‘. sciendum 
.secundum aruspicinae libros et sacra Acheruntia, 
quae Tages composuisse dicitur, fata decern annis 
qiiadam ratione diflerri . . . prinio loco a Jove 
dicunt j)03se impetrari, jiost a latis’ (Serv. on .dB-’n. 
viii. 30S). Birthdays and other periods of life were 
accounted of great, and even critical, importance. 
The libri fatales as.signed to human life a duration 
of twelve hebdomads ; but, when life had extended 
to ten hebdomads, or seventy years, man could no 
longer delay the incidence of fate by propitiatory 
rites. P'rom that stage onwards he must ask no¬ 
thing more from the gods ; and, even if he should 
survive for other two hebdomads, yet his soul is 
really sundered from his body, and the gods vouch¬ 
safe Iiim no further prodigia (Varro, in Censorinus, 
xiv. 6 ). 

36 . ‘ Saecula ’ ; cosmogony.—The doctrine of the 
periods of human life was adapted also to the life 
of the Etruscan city-State, ap{>eaiing here as the 
doctrine of sircvla, which we meet with again in 
the sphere of Roman history. Itw^us believed that 
a resjute from the menaces of fate foreboded in the 
ostenta scecularia could be secured by means of 
j)ronitiatory ceremonies until tlie tenth sipculum, 
ami that thereafter fate took its inexorable course. 
The ‘secular’ festivals were simply propitiations 
of the ostcuta sctcularia. Conformably to the 
tradition regarding the scecula found in the sacred 
books, the terminus a quo of Etruscan chronology 
was laid down a.s {)67 li.C. —a date which is perhaps 
not without importance in regard to the appearance 
of the Phruscans in Italy. 

d’he Phni.scan cosmogony w'as of a very remark¬ 
able character. According to tiie account of it 
given by Suidas (s.v. Tvpp-qyia), the demiurge ap¬ 
pointed tw'elve millenniums for his acts of creation, 
and assigned them severally to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. In the first chiliad he created heaven 
and earth ; in the second, the firmament; in the 
third, the sea, and the waters upon the land ; in 
the fourth, the great lights of heaven—sun, moon, 
and stars; in the fifth, everything in air, earth, 
and water that creeps and flies and runs upon four 
feet; and in the sixth, man. Six thousand years 
had thus elapsed before the creation of man, and 
the human race should endure for six thousand 
years more. The similarity of this creation story 
to the Biblical account is unmistakable. Whether 
he source used by Suidas, and very vaguely indi¬ 
cated by him, bad been cornjiosed under the influ¬ 
ence of the Biblical narrative, or whether his 
ac(!ount really embodies an ancient Etruscan tradi¬ 
tion—in the sense, let us say, that Western Asiatic 
conceptions underlie both the Biblical and the 
P^truscan doctrine of the origin and the scecula of 
he world—is a problem which we are at present 
unable to solve. 

Litkraturr.—I. GENERAL'. K. O. Miiller, Die Etrusker, new 
ed. bv W. Deecke, Stuttgart, 1877, ii. 1-195: ‘Von Her Religion 
u. Divination d. Etnisker ' (still of value, especially for its coin- 
prehenHive a<;cx)unt of the literary sources] ; the same writer in 
Erscli-Oruber’s Allgem. Encyc., I.,eipzig, 1830, a.v. * Hetrurien,’ 

■ Hetnisker ' Kleine d^Usche Schri/ten, Breslau, 1847, i. 173- 
85); E. Gerhard, (Jber d. Gottheiten d. Etrueker : Eine in d. 
kgl. Akad. d. W'Cis. zu Berlin vorgrletene Abhandlung, Berlin, 
1847 [deals with monumental sources, but with untenable mysti¬ 
cal interpretations]; G. Dennis, The Ciiie^ and Cemeteriee of 
Etruria, new,ed., London 1888, 1. pp. liii-lx ; A. Nolil Des 
Vergers, L'Etrurie et les Etrusgues, Paris, 1862-64, i. 278-814 ; 

J. Martha, L’Art Hrueque, Pans, 1889, pp. 266-283 : ‘ L'Archi- 
becture rellgieuse,’ 813-321: ‘La Sculpture reliaieuse (I^ea 
Fl|prres mythologiques)'; the same writer in Daremberg-Saglio, 
Diet, de* Ant., ».v. ‘ Etrusci ’; G. Kdrte, In Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 

‘ Etrusker,’ vi. 76^768. L . A. Milani (Ausonia, i. (1906) 138) 
haa promised a study on the Art and Religton of the Etruscans, 
^rther bibliographical particular in G. Herbig, ‘ Berichl 
nber d. Fortechritte d. Etruskologie fur d. Jahre l5)4-1907,’ in 
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Jahrefthfr. liber d. Fortschritte d. klast. AUertumsioiMtensck. 
4x1. (Leipzig. 1908) 79 ff. (‘Relijfion,’ i» 08 . 488-518 ; previous 
reports by W. Deeclce, <;f. xb. under no. 6). Hhort suinniaries 
of the literature will be found also in many treatises on Roman 
and ancient history. 

II. Fun TUK SPECIAL SUBJECTS OE TIIK EARACRAEUS. — i. 
For the calendar and astronomy ; Miiller-Deecke, Ftmsker, ii. 

; C. Thulin, Die Goiter den Startianua Capellu u. der 
Bronzeleber v. J'iacenza, (liessen, 1906, j)p. 75-81 ; cf. F. Boll, 
in BerL phtloL Wochenachr. xxviii. (1908), cols. 1372-79. For 
calendar dates and the A^rarn linen-roll: A. Tor^, ‘ Ktrusk. 
Monatsnamen,’ in Vidennkahs-Sehkabeis Skri/ter, m, Histor.- 
Filos. Kl., Christiania, 19i)2, no. 4 ; G. Herbig:, ‘ Die etr. 
Lemwandrolle d. A^^ramer Nat.-Museums,’ in Abhandl. d. kgl 
buyer. Akad. d. Wmaenuch., Philos.-I’hilol. u. Histor Kl. xxv. 
(Munich, 1911), no. 4, n. 43(witli additional literature). Collec¬ 
tions of inscnplions ; Corpus inscr ital.^ ed. A. Fabretti, Turin, 
1867, with throe sujipl. 1872-78, and O. F. Oamurrmi, Appen¬ 
dices Florence, 1880; Corpus inscr. etr,, [..eipzitj, l893fT.,edd. 
C. Pauli, O. A. Danielsaon, 0. llerbitf, li. No^^ara ; more recent 
discoveries in the current issues of the ‘ Notizie dejjli scavi ’ 
{Atti d. B. Acc. d. Lincei, Rome). 

а. For the ancient references to the Etruscan religion and the 
Etrxisca disciplma \ Muller - Deecke, Ftrxthker (as above); 
G. Schmeisser, Qiicrstionuin de Ftrusca disctp/ina parfirula, 
Inaug. Diss., Hreslau, 1872, also Die etr. DisciphUs Progiamm, 
Liegnitz, 1881 , A. Bouch6-Leclercq, Jlistoire de la dt ruiation 
dans iantinxiit^s iv. (Paris, 18.82) 3-115; G. Wissowa, Kel. u. 
KultxiS d. Jiimier'^, Munich, 1912, pj). 543-549; C- O. Thuhn, Die 
etr. Disciplin, i.-iii., Uothenburg, 1900-09. For Latin enters on 
the Ftr. disciplina : M. Schaiiz, Gesch. d. rom. Lit. i. 2^, 
Munich, 1909, pj). 494-497 ; iScriptorxnn dtscipLinre etr. frag- 
mrnta, coll. (\ Thulin, i., Berlin, 1906; E. Bormann, ‘ Denk- 
maler etr. HchrifUteller,' in the Jahreshejte d. osterr. arch. 
Inst. li. (Vienna, 1899) 129-136. 

3 . For the Agrain roll : I. Krall, ‘Die etr. Mumienbinden des 
Agranier National-Museums,’ DWAW, Philos.-Hist. Kl. xli. 
(Vienna, 1892) 1-70; E. Lattes, ‘ .Saggi e apj>unti intorno alia 
iscrizione etrusca della mummia,’ \nmemone d. H. Ist.-Domh.s 
Cl. di lett. e fccienze stor. e mor. xix. (Milan, 1893) 133-389, an<i 
elsewhere; A. Torp, Etr. Bextrage, i., ii., I.etpzig, 1902-03; 
G. Herbig, Etr. Leinu'androlle (as above): a new ed, is in 
preparation fiir the CIE. 

4 . For sepulchral rolls and (he pxUena-roW : G Herbig, op. 
ext. 11-18, 20-21). For the clay tablet of Capua : A. Torp, 

‘ Pemerkungen zu d. etr. Insi'hnft von S. Maria <Ii Capua,’ in 
Cidens.-S^elsk. Skri/ter, ii.. Hist -Filos. Kb, Christiania, 1905, 
no. 6 . For the cijipxis Fenusinxi.s: Cl E 4.538. 

5 . For the leaden tablet of Magliano: L. A. Milan!, ‘II 
Piomlvo Hcritto di Magliano,’ in Ston. ant. dei Lincei, li. (Rome, 
1S9.3). For imprecatory tablets : F. Skutsch, in Pauly- 
V\ i.ssow'a, 8.V. ‘ Ftrusker,’ vi. 785 f., and el.sevvhere. For .AIK^ 
monuments : A. Dieterich, in Rhein. .Mxis. /. Phil. Ivi. (1901) 
77-105 (cf. Klexne sc/m/ten, Leipzij^, 1911, j). 202 ff.). l*'or ana¬ 
tomical votive gifts ; L. Stieda, ‘ Cber altital. Weihgeschenke,’ 
mSiitteil d kaiserl dcr/Cit'/i. arrA./n.s’L, Rom. Abt heilung, xiv. 
11899] 2;iO-243 ; Anatomi.sche Ilefte, Abt. i., xvi. HOtil) 1-83. 

б . For the bionze liver of I’lac'enza : W. Ueecke, ‘Das 
Templum von Piai-enza,’ Etx'usk. Forschxnigen, iv., Stuttgart, 
1S80, with Supplement, Etr. Forsch. xi. studien, ii. 11882] 65ff ; 
C. Thulin, Die Goiter d. Start. Cap. (above under i), ami cf. 
W. F. Otto, in Deutsche Lit.-Zeituxvf, 1909, cols, 1035-43; 
G. Korte, ‘Die Bron/eUdier von P.,’in Roin. Stittexl. xx {nki5] 
348-379. For Oriental analogues, see lit. 111 G. Herbig, Berxcht 
(cf. above, under I ), M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloiuem 
u. Assyriens, Oiesheii, 1905 ff., li. 213 415. Cf. art. Divination 
(R oman) vol. iv. p. 825*^, notes 1 and 2. 

7 . E. Gerhard, A. Klugmann, G- Korte, Etr. Spiegel, \.-y., 
Berlin, 1840-97 ; A. Furtwangler, Die anhken Ceinmen, i.-iii., 
Leipzig, 1900; H. Brunn and G. Korte, / Rilxevi delle ume 
etrusche, i., ii., Rome, 1870-96; lit. on mural paintings in 
F. V Stryk, Stxidien vb. d. etr. Karmnergraber, inaug. Diss. 
(Munich), Dorpat, 1910; W. Deecke, ‘Das etr. Munzvvesen’ 
(Ktr. Forsch. ii,), Stuttgart, 1876. There exist as yet no really 
comprehensive works giving rcpro<JuctionH of the Etr. mural 
jiaintings^ coins, statue.s of deities, or vases (with the actual 
and genuine Ftrubean paintings). 

8 . Wissowa's genetic analysis of the various orders of 
deities in Rom. religion {Religion u. KxUtvs, pt. li. sect. 1-5) 
is a masterpiece of method. 

9 . A great deal of philological material relating to the names 
of the gods will be found nere and there in the writings of 
W. Corssen, S. Bugge, W. Deecke, C. Pauli, and E. Lattes. 
But, grateful as we are for much that has been written on 
points of detail, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, nearly 
every attempt to explain these names etymologically has proved 


10 and I*. Artt. on individual deities by W. Deecke and 
C. Pauli, In Roscher, and by C. Thulin and G. Herbig, in 
Pauly -Wissowa, s.vv. 

II. For Italic and Greek deities in Etnina: G. Wissowa, 
Religion, etc. ; W. F. Otto, in Pauly-Wlssow'a ; J. B. Carter, 
‘Die Etrusker u. d. rom. Religion,’ In Rom. Miitexl. xxv. 
(1910) 74-88. For Or. names of gods and heroes in Etr. form : 
W. Deecke, in Beitrdge z. Kunde d. indogerm. Sprachen, cd. 
Bexzenberger, II. (Gottingen, 1878) 161-186. For {xunl and) 
cauea: Skutich-Pontrandolfi, La Lingua etrusca, Florence, 
1909, p. 16; G. Herbig, Etr. LeinwandrolU, p. 24 f. ; for 
Asm*- and turms : G. Herbig, op. cit. p. 26; for (ant and) 
ouUan4 : G. Herbig, Glotta, iv. (1912) ^ ^ ^ 

13 . On melkarO: M. Br^al, Journal (Us SavanU, 18 


p. 63 ff. For Egyptian deities In the Agram document - G 
Herbig, Etr. LeimvandroUe, 34-:48. For the relations between 
Etruscans and pie-Hellenic civilization (with veiy dubious 
results): L. A. Milaiii, in Studi e mat. di arch, e nummn. 1 . 
ii. (1899-1905), and in the Rivxsta cntira e stonca, promutrice 
della cultxcra rchgw.sa in Italia, vi. (1900); S. Bugge, Das 
Verhaltnis d. Etiusker zu d. Indogermanen u. d voryrierh 
Revolkerxing Kleinusiens xi. Griechenlands, btrassburg, 1909 
On JuJluns : mo.'it recently W. Schulze, ‘ Zur Gesch. lat. Eigeti- 
natneu,’ in AGG, Philol.-llist. Kl , new ser., v. 5, no. 5 (Berlin, 
1904), p. 589 ; on KV9/a7tJ<and selvans : C. Pauli, in Roscher, s.vv. 
For links between Etruria and Babylonia, see lit. to § 6 and 
§5 30 - 3 *- 

14 . For the suffixes of Etr. words; Muller-Deecke, Die 
Etrusker, ii. §§ 23, 24, and especjally W. Schulze, op. cit. 
passim. Precarious concluBions regarding the formation of Etr. 
dnine names in C. Pauli, m Beiirage z. Kunde d. indogerm. 
Sprachen, ed. Bezzeiiberger, xxv. (Gottingen, 1900) 194-‘227, 
xxvi. (1901) 48-63. 

15 . On (he divine triad : C. Thulin, in Rhein. Stus.f. PhiloL, 
new ser. 1\. (Fiankfort, 1905] 256-261. On theermead : the same 
author, Etr. Disciphn {iute under § 2 ), 1 . 22-27, 32-49. On the 
flodecad of gods • G. Schmeisser, ‘ De Etruscorum Deis Con- 
setiLibus (ini <liountur,'m Cammentatinne.s philol in honorem 
Aug. Reij/cr.sr/uuilii, Breslau, pp. 29-34 ; F. BoU, N’pAc^ra, 
Leipzig, 1903, p 477 f ; C. Thnlm, op. cit. i 27-32. 

17 On the Roman lArcs ; G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult, d 
Roiner- 166-175, on the Etr. proj er names resembling lai . 
W. Schulze, ‘Zur Gesch lat. Ei^cun.unen,’83 f. ; forint. Ld/a 
‘^”‘1 ed lusa, ( 1. Wissowa, oj>. nf. 174, 235, note 5 , and G. 
Korte, Etr. Spa gel, v. 9, note’ 2 Euilher information in C. 
Thulin, Goiter d. Start, (’apella, 42-46. 

18. On the /)i pe lates. Wissowa, op. cit. 101-166; C. 
Thuhn, op. ext f.i’, 98 . 

19 . On the Genius: W. F. Otto, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ] 
<hibiotiH conclusions in C. Pauli, Altital. Studien, i. (Hanover, 
1883) 66 . 

20 . On deus anixnalis {dirina anima), Etr. aima hin9u: G. 
Herbig, Etr t.einwandroile, 41 f. 

21 . For the worshipof nij> thological heroes : Muller-Deecke, 
Etrusker, 11 . 279-292; for clan deities; W. Schulze, op, at. 
(m 13 ) 122 f., 105 f., 200 , 252; W, F. Otto, Rhein. Mus. /. 
Pbxtcl., new ser., Ixiv. (1909) 449-468; G. Herbig, Etr. Lein- 
uandrolle, 25 f. 

22 . Dn the Faliscan cult of Janus and Juno, cf. W. Deecke, 
Die Fah'ker, Strasshiirg, 1888, §§33, 31. Latest discussions of 
the nature and the iiat. names of Juno ’ W, F. Otto, in Philo- 
togus, Ixiv. (1905) 161-223, and H. Ehilich, in Zeitsih.f. vergl. 
Sprach/orsch., ed. Kuhn, xli. (1907) 283 287. 

23 . Gn the Et r. la'ia : Aem. Schippke, De speculis Elruscis 
gua'stionnm patticula, i., Inaug. Dissert., Breslau, 1881 ; see 
also Lit. under § 17 . 

24 . For the fate-rccording deities : G. Herbig, Etr. Lein- 
xrandiolle, 13-18, 27 f (with references to E. Ijvttes’ earlier 
articles on the subject). 

25 . On van0 and cul^u, ol. G. Herbig, op. cit. 12-19 ; on the 
Etruscan Charon : T. A. Ambrosch, De Charvnte Etrusco, 
Breslau, 1837 ; S. Rossi, II Tipo e I'v[ficio del Charun etrusco, 
Me.ssina, 1900; O. Waser, AR\y 1 . (1898) 177-179. 

26 . For mantmit (not muantinS), cf. G. Herbig, Glotta, iv. 
(1912) 173f. For the deilication ot souls, c f. Lit. to § 20 . For 
the figured covers of Etruscan 8 arcoi)lm^;i, and the lertisternxa 
floities ; G. Herbig, op. cif. 40. For the Etruscan toinhs and 
their furnishings, cf. (besides numerous Italian monographs), 
e g , B. Modestov, Intiod. a I'hist. roni , Pans, 1907, p. 35211’ ; 
Frova, La morte e I'oitretoniba nelV arte etrusca, 1908, and the 
works of G. Dennis and J. Martha cited above (under I.); 
F. V. Stryk (under § 7 ). 

27 . For lit. on the Etrusca disciplina, see under § 2 ; on the 
harxisjnees : A. Bouche-Leclercq, in Daremherg-Saglio, s.e. ; 
C. Thulin, in Pauly-lVissowa, s >\ For other priestly titles, 
see W. Deecke, ‘Die etr. P.eamten- u. Pnestertitcl’ {Etr. 
Forsch u. Stud, vi.), Stuttgart, 1884. 

28 . Muller-Deecae, Die Etrusker, ii. 196-224; ‘Von deii 
gotlesdienstlichen Spieleii, der Musik u. Orchestik der Etrus¬ 
ker’; C. Thulin, Ital. sakrale Poesxe u. Frosa, Berlin, 1906, 
pp. 1-14, 67-77 ; also the lit. to § 5 . For human sacrifice ; 
Muller-Deecke, op. at. ii. ‘ 20 , 101 , 110 . 

29 . On Tages and Regne : C. Thulin, Scriptorum disc. Etr. 
fragnx. 3-11 (cf. W. Schulze, op. cit. 240) and 12 -‘ 21 . 

30 . For the Etr. doctrine of the lijjhtning-flash : C. Thulin, 
Etr. Disciplin, i.; cf. W. F. Otto, in Deutsche Lit.-Zeitung, 
1909, col. 1041 f. For Etr.-Bab. astronomy and astrology ; 
F. Boll, in Berliner philol. Wochensahr., 1908, cols. 1372-79; 
M. Jastrow, Religion Bab. u. Assyr. ii. 742-744. 

31 . For haruspicina: C. Thulin, op. cit. ii., also lit. to §§ 2 , 
6 , and 27 . For the Rom.-Etr. eztispicina : G. Wissowa, Bel. 
It. Kult. d. Romer'^, esp. 419; for Etr.-Bab. haruspicina : M. 
Jastrow, op, cit. ii. 216, 219, 320, note 3, 742. 

32 . For ostenta : C. Thulin, op. cit. iii. 76-130; for the 
responsa hamspicum : G. Wissowa, <^. cit., esp. M 6 f. ; for 
Etr.-Bab. ostenta : M. Jastrow, op. cit. ii. 744, esp. notes 2 
and 3 ; cf. Job. Hunger, ‘ Babylonischc Tieromina neb'll 
griechisch-romischen Parallelen,’ in SIVG xiv. (1909) 3, 1 - 1 ( 8 . 

33 . For ‘ limitation,’ and ceremonies of consecration and 

foundation, C. Thulin, op. cit. in. 3-46. On the [.at.-Etr. 
gruma and Gr. yvwy.oy<i, cf. Schulze, SBA W, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 709. For Etruscan place-names in Italy : W. Schulze, ‘ Zur 
Qesch. latein. Eigenn.,' 622-682. ^ 

34 . For Etruscan law : C. Thulin, op. at. lii. 62-66; C. 
Casati, Jus Antiquum, Paris, 1894, and El&ments du droit 
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Paris, 1895 ; J. Kohler (and A. Ehrenzweigr), ‘ Milch 
verwandsohaft bei d. Etruskern,’ in ZV R\V xviii. 11905] 7.S-75 
35 . For the libri fatales and hhn Acheruntici: C. Thulin, 
op. cit. iii. 67-75 ; G. Herbig^, Efr.Lemwandrolle, 34 f., 41 f. 

. 36 , On (tctcuLa : C. Thulin, in. t'>;{-7r) ; A. Jeremias, Das AJ 
im Lichte desalt. Orients^, Leipzig:, 190(3, pp. (.33, note 3, 154 1. 

G. HEliUKl. 

EUCHARIST (to end of Middle AKe.s).--Tli 
title ‘ Eucharist,’ as applied to the central rite o 
the Cliristian Church, has its orij^in in the thanks 
^ivinj^H pronounced over the bread and cup l>y 
Chri.st at tlie Last Sujijier (Mk 14*^^-, Mt 126**^, Lie 
22^^**®, 1 Co 1 !"•*). From early tinie.s the word was 
applied to the Chri.stian ‘ tliank-otreririf(,’ wit I 
special reference to the bread and wine o\er wliicl 
the thanksiriving was juonounced {Didftche, 9 
If^natius, Philnd. 4, Smyrn. 6 ; Justin, Apol. i. 60) 
On the use.s of the words en^a/itcrr/a, evxapiareii' 
see note by Hort in JThSt iii. 594 f. ; and on tlu 
later hi.story of the jiarallel word evXoyla, ba^ed 01 
the ‘ble.s.sin^’ {evXoyijaas, Mk 14‘^ [Mt 2()'-'’J) pro 
nounced at the institution, see Bri^ditnian,7.iO/rf7i>.? 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, Index. 'There 
is no instance of these uses of the word evxapLcrrla 
in the N T, where the terms em[)loyed to denote 
the common meal of the (’hristians with which 
tlie Eucharist was associated are ‘ the breakin^^ 
of bread’ {n k\6.(tl<: tov Aprov, K\dv Aprov, Ac ‘J’*-- 
2 ()‘^‘ 1 Co 10'®; in the last ‘ the cup of blessing ’ is 

also referred to) and ‘ supper of the Lord ’ {KvpiaKdv 
Aelirvov, I Co IL^ ; see below). From the presenta¬ 
tion in the rite of bread and wine reganled as an 
ottering of the fruits of the earth, along with the 
jirayers and thank.sgivings of the worshippers, the 
term ‘sacrifice’ {dvala, Did. 14) or ‘oflcring’ (Iren, 
adv. Herr. IV. xviii. 1, erclesier ohlatio \ cf. Clement 
of Rome, ad Cor. 40, 44) (!ame to be aiiplied to the 
rite. Later expansions of this earlier Ianguag<^ 
will be illustiatcd in the course of the pic'«cnt 
article. Sec, further, Iirew.s, PEE'^, art. ‘ Euchar- 
istie.’ 

I. The ErcHAiusT ly the New Test am eet. 
—I. Accounts of the Last Supper.—The four 
jiassages dealing with the I;ast Supper are Mt 
26'^-*’®, Mk Lk 1 Co \ Of these 

four accounts Mt. is dependent on Mk. ; St. Paul 
supplies fresh features, while Lk. exhibits im¬ 
portant dillerences from the other three. Aitconl- 
ing to the Synoj)lists and St. Faul, Jesus on the 
evening before His arrest, during a meal with His 
disciples, took bread, and pronounced over it a 
blessing or thanksgiving {evXoyya-a’:, Mt., Mk. ; 
euxapLaTfjcras, Lk., Paul ; the words are nearly 
synonymous—see 1 Co 14'®; the ‘blessing’ or 
‘ thariKsgiving ’ i.s an act of praise addre.s.sed to 
God). The bread was distributed to the di.scijdes 
with the words ‘'This is iny body.’ 'Then Jesus 
took the cun, and, having given thanks [euxapi-a-- 
Tpaa^, Mt., Aik.), He gave it to them and said; 

‘ This is my blood of tlie covenant which is slusl 
for many’ {virtp jroXXwr, Mk. ; irepl ttoWQv^ Mt. ; 
Paul has ‘ tlie new covenant in my blood ’; so Lk. 
acc. to the textus receptus). After the words 
‘This is my body’ Paul has ‘which is for you (tA 
irrr^p vfxCov), and this is expanded by the textus re¬ 
ceptus of Lk. into ‘ which is given for you.’ Simi¬ 
larly, Mt. expands the words of Mk. about ‘ the 
blood shed for many’ by the addition ‘unto re- 
mi.ssion of sins.’ Mt. alone has the injunctions, 
after the delivery of the bread and the cup, ‘ Eat,’ 
‘Drink ye all of it,’ while Mk. has siinjily ‘and 
they all drank of it.’ Mk. al.so records that it w'as 
after they had drunk of it that the words ‘ This is 
my blood,’etc., were spoken, whereas Mt. connects 
both the commands to eat arni to drink closely with 
the statements ‘This is my body,’ ‘This is rny 
blood.’ Paul and the textus receptus of Lk. a<ld 
the command, ‘ Do this for my memorial ’ (roCro 
roieiTt tls TTjv ipyv drdpuTjjiv) after the words ‘ This 


is my body ’; and Paul has the same words, with 
the addition ‘ a.s often as ye drink it,’ after the 
words about the cup (the injunction in connexion 
with the cut) is not found in the textus receptus of 
Lk.). Paul and the textus receptus oi Lk. assert 
that it was ‘ after they had sut>|)ed ’ that the 
thanksgiving over the cut) 

Mt. and Mk. the account concludes with the 
words, ‘ V’erily I say unto you, I will no longer 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new (Mt. adds ‘with you’) in the 
Kingdom of God ’ (‘ my Father,’ Mt.). 'Tlie words 
are absent from Lk. in this connexion, but similar 
words at)])ear earlier in his account, in connexion 
with the thanksgiving over a cup and the delivery 
of it, before the blessing of the bread. St. Paul's 
account concludes with the words, ‘ for as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink the eii]), ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death until he come’ (in which 
Schweitzer sees a reminiscence of the concluding 
words in the accounts of Mt. and Mk.). 

Tlie main problem in the NT account of the institution centres 
in Lk. Westcott ami Horl, o)» the Kmiimi of thu omisHion of 
vv.n)*J-‘0 in houu? early S\'c.stcrn auLhontiPH, regard these words 
as a later insertion (see .Sunday, in HDD ii. (33(3). But the re¬ 
sultant text IS full of difficulty. According to their reading, in 
vv.i^ iH Jesus alludes to JIis desire to eat this I’assoNer with 
them before He suffers, and declares that He will not eat of it, 
until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God. Then follows a 
thanksgiving over a cup, and its delivery to them to be divided 
amongst them, with no reference to the words about His l)loo<l, 
but merely with the statement that He ‘will not drink hence¬ 
forth of the fniitof the vine, until the Kingdom of God come' 
(some .M.SS omit the words an-o toO yvy). Then m follows 
the account of the thanksgiving over the bread, which is broken 
and given to them with the words, ' This is my bod).’ 

Those wlio adopt the reading of Wesk'ott and Hort regard 
v.17 as taking the }>Iace of tlie narrative in Mt. and .Mk. about 
the cup, which thus precedes the blessing pronoiini ed o\’er the 
hrea<l (for this order, which follov^s the common .Jewish onlcr 
of the benedictions at meals, cf. Didache,\)). Ac'cording to tins 
mtiTpretation, the sacramental significance of the acts of Jesus 
Ks indicated only in the case of the bread. But the omussion of 
the words recorde<l bv the other H\noptists with reference to 
tlie cup is in any case difficult to exjilain. Moreover, the 
parallelism exhifiited in vv suggests that these verses are 
closely connected, and form a narrative distinct from that in 
v.ffta, whiidi thus becomes a mere isolated fragment. Hence it 
may be argued that the text of Westcott and Hort represents 
a transition between two tyiies of text, the one conlaining only 
vv.J^-iy, the other being tiiat represented in the re('eived text 
of Lk. On the former .supposition the whole of v h* would be an 
interpolation from Bt. Baul; and Lk., like the Fourth Gospel, 
would then contain no account of the institution of the rite 
(Blass, Philology of the Gospels, I.,ondon, 1898, p. 170f.). There 
IS, however, no manuscTipt authority for the omission of the 
first part of v.l*. On the other supposition tlie teztxis receptus 
of Lk. represents the original reading, and the variations and 
omissions are explained as due to the diffu'ulty created m Uie 
minds of scribes by the existence of two cups in Lk.’s account. 
Of those who ai'cept the texlxu receptus of Lk., some regard 
vv.i5-i»a8 referring, at least in the intention of the author of 
Lk , to the l*a8<-h.ai meal (see, however, a), and as having no 
reference to the Eucharist, the account of w’hich follows In 
VV.19 20 (Hesch, Iloltzmann, Schweitzer). Schweitzer regards 
the account in f.k. as due to editorial revision, and as possessing 
no imiependent value. It has been suggested in this connexion 
that the rearrangement of his material by Lk. has been carried 
out with the object of bringing the account Into accord with 
the ritual of the Passover, ami that the first cup is intended to 
represent that whii'h began the Pasehal ntual, while the second 
cup is placed, as in the I’aschal ritual, at the end of the meal 
cf. Goguel, 1/Eiicharistie, p. 04). (Jthers, however, regard 
,^v.l8-i»as a doublet, containing- a distinct account of the Supper 
rom that found in vv.i9. 20 (Batiffol, Etudes, 2nd ser., p, 82; 
dlakiston, Jl'h.St iv. .648 f ). A further stage is represented in 
he opunion which attaches exclusive importance to vv.l8-lH^ 
and finds in them tpe clue to the real interpretation of the 
.Slipper (IjOisy, Les Ei^angUes synopttques, li. 63(5 f. ; Andersen, 
Ahendmahl, 35 f.). But it is a purely arbitrary reconstruction 
if the history wliich leaves out of account the tradition pre¬ 
served in the other Byrioptists and in St. Faul, 

2. Significance of the Supper.--A» to the signifi¬ 
cance OI the words and acta of Jesus at the Sujiper 
Tiere has been a wide diverjj:cnce of opinion in 
modern di.scussions of the subject (for useful 
ummaries, see A Schweitzer, Das Ahendmahl', 
.oisy, Les Evancfiles synoptiques, ii. 635, note 1 ; 
ioguel, UEiicharistie, p. 1 IT.). Individual scholars 
,iave emphasized severally some particular aspect 
of the rite, and have denied that it contained any 
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other reference. The brevity of our accounts 
leaves much unexplained. Possibly Jesus intended 
His acts and words to be interpreted by the ex¬ 
perience of the disciples (cf. Kobiiison, EBi, art. 

‘ Eiicharistin the light of the events which 
followed and the new relationship witli Him upon 
which the disciples entered after the Resurrection. 

The chief lines along which the interpretation of 
the 8 u|)per lias been sought are as follows. 

( 1 ) The setting of the meal points to its associa¬ 
tion with other similar Jewdsh religions meals, in 
which there was a solemn benediction of the bread 
and cup, followed at the close by a prayer of 
thanksgiving spoken by the president (von der 
Goltz, Tisrkgebete und Abendinahlsgehete^ Leipzig, 
1905, [). 7f.). The prayers of the DidarJie 9, 
10) exnibit the influence of such Jewish forniulie, 
and the reference to the ‘ breaking of bread ’ not 
only in the early chapters of Acts (2*^-**), but also 
in Lk 24^’^, points to the possibility that the Last 
Supper had links with previous meals which our 
Lora had shared wdth His disciples. From this 
point of view it would sum up and perpetuate that 
relationship with Him which nad been theirs in the 
days of His ministry. 

( 2 ) A second feature of the meal is its connexion 
with the coming death of Christ. J’lie breaking of 
the bread and the outpouring of the wine w'ere ‘ an 
acted j)arable’ (Jiilicher), by which Clirist consoled 
His disciples, declaring to them tliat His coming 
death was destined to be a source of blessing to 
them. This idea, w’hich is clearly exjiressed in 8 t. 
Paul’s interpretation of the body as ‘ that w'hich is 
for you ’ {rb inrbp vfxCjy, 1 ('o 1is implied in Mt. 
and Mk. by the reference to the blood as ‘shed for 
many ’ (Mt 26^*, Mk 14^^), and by the interpretation 
given to it in Mt. as ‘unto remission of sins.’ J'be 
separate mention of the body and the blood in this 
connexion show's that it is the body as slain which 
is spoken of, and rules out all interpretations such 
as that, e.g., of Andersen, w'hich regards ‘ the body ’ 
as a Pauline phrase, equivalent to ‘the (Jhiirch,’ 
adopted and misunderstood by Mk. from St. rani. 
In tmis w'ay w’e can exjilain the idea of the rite as 
a commemoration of the death of CJirist, which is 
emphasized in the account of St. Paul (1 Co 

(3) A further point is emphasized in our Lord’s 

reference to the cu[i as ‘ my blood of tlie cove¬ 
nant’ (Mt., Mk.), or, acconling to St. Paul (and 
the teortns rcceptus of Lk.), ‘the new covenant in 
my blood.’ ’I'liis aspect has been dwelt upon by 
Holtz.niann {NT TheoL, Freiburg, 1896-97, i. 296 f.), 
who linds in it the clue to the meaning of Christ’s 
action in the 8 uj)j)er. The wortis refer to Ex ‘24®, 
where, at the ratilication of the 8 inaitic covenant, 
Moses sprinkles the jieojile with the blood of the 
victim, saying, ‘Rehold the blood of the covenant.’ 
According to this view, our Lord intended by His 
act to declare the abrogation of the Old Covenant 
and of the Law', and the inauguration of a new re¬ 
lationship between the discijiles and God. In this 
connexion St. l^aul’s phrase ‘new {Kaiu-q) coxcntxni 
in my blood’ is a natural interjiretation of the 
simpler words found in Mk. and Mt., with a prob¬ 
able allusion to Jer .3Pb For a fuller exj)ansion 
of the thought in the light of Christian experience, 
see He 8 - 9 , where refeiauice is made both to Jer 
3131-34 p’x 24®. Holtzniann’s furtlier conten¬ 

tion, that the words of (Jhri.st contain no reference 
to an expiatory death, is not consistent with the 
language recorded by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
The latter, as w'e have seen, speaks of ‘ the body 
which is for you’ {rb virbp expanded in the 

textus recejduft of Lk. into ‘ w hich is given for you ’). 
Similarly, Mt. and ISlk. speak of the blood as 
‘ poured out for many,’ w hicli Mt. further inter¬ 
prets as ‘unto remission of sins.’ Moreover, the 
reference to Ex ‘24® points to a covenant based 


upon a sacrifice, and in the parallel passage Jer 
3181-34 there is a reference to the forgiveness of 
sins in connexion with the new covenant. Such 
language is fully in accordance with the early 
Christian interjtretation of the death of Christ (cf 
1 Co 15®, Mk 10 « Mt 20 '^). 

(4) The delivery by Jesus to the disciples of the 
bread and the cup, accompanied by the command, 

‘ Take ’ (Mk., Mt.), ‘ Drintv ye all of it ’ (Mt.), has 
been interpreted as conveying the idea of a be¬ 
stowal of spiritual food and drink, of which the 
bread and wine were representative symlxils. The 
meal as such was to be a memorial feast of the 
death of Christ, and the bread and wine, received 
with thanksgiving in remembrance of Christ’s 
death, are designated His body and blood, which 
are given for the nourishment of the soul (cf. 
Harnack, ‘ Rrod u. Wasser,’ TU VII . ii. 11711.). 
This idea is illustrated by St. Paul’s implied com¬ 
parison of the manna ana w ater in the wilderness 
w'ith the Christian sacraments, and his reference 
to them as ‘spiritual food’ and ‘spiritual drink’ 
(1 Co It also linds expiession in the prayers 

of the Didanhe (ch. 10 ). It is this aspect of the 
Sacrament Irom which the author of the Fourth 
(Jospel starts in the discourse of ch. 6 , which con¬ 
tains an impluMl reference to the (Christian Sacra¬ 
ment, though the author nowhere records its insti¬ 
tution. In that chapter we lind developed the 
thought <d‘f’biist as tlie Bread of Life, who gives 
to men His tlesh to eat and His blood to drink. 
The language used has points ot contact with the 
OT, Rabbinical teaching (‘to eat the years of the 
Messiah,’ or ‘to eat the Mes.siah’), and the lan¬ 
guage of Philo (the Logos the food of the soul); 
wliile the t(*rrns used (‘flesh’ and ‘sjiirit’) form 
the starting-})oint of the theology of Ignatius and 
Justin, and ]»repare the way for the conception of 
the Sacrament as the extension of the Incarnation. 
The general idea is a spiritual assimilation of 
Christ in the liigher elements of His humanity. 

The concoption of the Christian Sacrament as a meal followings 
upon a sacntlce lav near at hand in the allusion to Ex 24, where 
the covenant sacri/h e is follov\ed by a sacridcial meal (Ex 24 U 
‘thcA saw Oo<i, and did eat and drink’). A similar reference 
has been seen In lie where, wliatever be the interpreta¬ 

tion of the word ‘altar,’ it is urged that the idea of the writer 
seems to be that the superiority of the new covenant ('.onsists 
in the fact that, while, in the t'hief sacnlice of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, the priests were not allowed to partake of the flesh of 
the sacriflee, the Christian sarnfice provides at once an atone- 
iiipiit and a means of communion. Dut tins interpretation 
reads more into the passage than can legitimately be inferred 
from it. 

(5) The words with which Mk. and Mt. conclude 
their account, and in which Jesus declares, ‘ I will 
no longer drink of tin; fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I <lrink it new' in the Kingdom of (bxl,’ 
contain an allusion to tlie Jewish belief wliich re 
juesented tlie eoming Messianic age iindm' the 
form of a banquet, and described its blessings 
under the form of (*ating and drinking. Starting 
from tliese woids in Mk 14-®, some modern scholars 
have explained tlie words and actions of Jesus at the 
Supper in an escliatological sense. The pioneer in 
this interpretation was Spitta ( Urchridenthumy i.), 
who illustrates at gnuit length from the Prophets 
and Wisclom liteintuie of the OT, as w'ell as from 
Jewish apocalyptic nnd later Rabbinical writings, 
the idea of tlie Mi's^ianic feast, in whioh the 
M(‘ssiah Himself is Hie food of the subjects of the 
Kingdom (among (he OT jiassnges referred to are 
Is ‘25«-8 55>-®, I’s i:V 2 i\ Pr Sir 15^ 24‘'^-‘‘^^ ; cf. 
Mt 22 -^', T.k 14'’^'’ ‘ 22 -®’®^). He furtlier sees in the 
w'ords of Jesus an allusion to the Davidic-Messianic 
covenant (see § 4 ). According to this inteipreta- 
tion, the iiieas of Jesus were w holly centred in the 
future, and had no reference to His dcuitli. He 
turned aw'ay from Hie present, w ith its juosjiect of 
.sntlering and deatli, to tlie future Kingdom, in 
W'hich, as Messiah, He would bestow on Ilia 
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disciples the blessings of the coming age. The 
meal was thus a foretaste of the Messianic feast. 
Spitta’s illustrations of the thought of the spirit¬ 
ual assimilation of the Messiah are instructive and 
valuable, but his denial that the words and action 
of Jesus in regard to the meal have any connexion 
with His deatli does great violence to the narra 
tives of the Gospel. 

The eschatological view has also been main¬ 
tained by A. Sclnveitzer, who in his two works, 
DdS Ahendrnahl in Zummmenhanq mit dem Lehen 
Jtsu und der Gesch. des Urchristenthums ( 11 ) 01 ), 
and Von Reimarus zu fVrede (1906), has pleaded 
for a fuller recognition of the eschatological char¬ 
acter of the teaching and acts of Jesus. Starting 
from St. Mark’s account, which he regards as the 
most authentic, he finds the key to the meaning 
of the Su|)pcr in the words, ‘ I will no longer drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink 
it new in the Kingdom of God.’ But, unlike 
Spitta, he recognizes the connexion of the words 
or Jesus with the thought of IIis coming suflcrings. 
The thought of sutl'ering, however, is brought into 
connexion with the eschatological ex])ectation : 
Jesus spoke to the disciples, not of His death, but 
of His death and speedy re-union with them in 
the feast in the ‘Kingdom’ {Abrndmuhl, p. 61). 
Similarly he inter[)rets the feeding of the live 
thousand as a foretaste of the Messianic meal ( Von 
Reimarus zu IVrcde, p. 37‘Jf.). By distributing 
brea<l to the multitude, IB* consecrates them to be 
partakers of the coming Messianic feast, and gives 
them a }>Iedge that, ‘as tlu'V had been His table- 
comjianions in the time of His obscurity, so should 
they be also in the time of His glory ’ (p. 373). I'he 
feeding was mure than a lovcdh ast or communion- 
feast. It w’as a sacrament of deliverance. The 
Last Supper at Jerusalem had the same sacinmental 
signilicance. The action of Jesus in distributing 
the bread and wine is an end in it'-c*!!, and the 
meaning of the feast depends upon the fact that 
He personally distributes the food. 'I'he words 
spoken during the distribution with reference to 
tlie propitiatory meaning of His death do not 
touch the essence of the feast, but are accessary 
(p. 377). J’he doubtful feature of this int(*i pieta- 
tion is the attempt to find the central idea of the 
Supper in the woids of Mk 14‘^* rather than in the 
wolds spoken with referemee to the bread and 
wine, and connecting them with the body and bhsjd 
of Jesus and Hi> coming death. But that theiewas 
8 ome such eschatological reference; in the Suj>|>er 
by w'hich the disciples were pointed forward to the 
coming Kingdom, and their fellowship with Jesus 
as the Messiah, seems clear not only from the 
language of the Synoptists, but also from the echo 
of that language found in the words with which 
8 t. Haul coiH'Iudes his account in 1 Co 11^, ‘As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death until He come.’ 

The eschatological interpretation enables us to 
reconstruct mon; exactly the milieu amid wliich 
the words of .Jesus were spoken at the Sujiper, 
even if it does not exhaust their reference. It 
also throw's light upon the language of St. Paul, 
and the s[iirit in which the early (Jiristian com¬ 
munity, with its eager hope of the Second Coming, 
continu(*d to observe the rite. 

(6) The attempt to tind a sacrificial meaning in 
the terms of the command, ‘ Do this as my 
memorial,’ reconled by St. Paul, and found in 
the textus rerrpfus of Lk., has not gained the 
general a.ssent of scholars. With the jiossible 
exception of St. Paul's words (‘ye proclaim tin; 
Lorers death until he come’) in 1 Co ID®, the NT 
throws no light upon the way in which the w'ords 
TToidv (‘do ’) and dt'djut'ijcrc^ (‘ memorial ’) were inter¬ 
preted in Apostolic times; and .Justin Martyr 


(Dial. c. Tryph. 41 ) stands alone among 2 nd cent, 
w'riters in interpreting ttouiv in a sacrificial sense 
(‘ofler’). The conception of the Eucharist as a 
sacrifice, which appears already in the Didache^ 
aro.se from more general considerations than the 
interpretation of the particular words iroieiv and 
dydjj,yT)(ris used by St. Paul. 

In the above discussion tlie question of the relation of the 
Eucharist to the Pa.ssover meal has been left for separate treat¬ 
ment. The settiiqf of the Supper in the S.Miojiiic accounts 
implies that it vva.s a Passover meal (see Mt 2(5*7^ Mk 
Lk 227). Accor«iinjf to that account, Christ sent the disciples 
to prepare the Passover on ‘ the first day of unleavene(i bread,’ 
which Mk. and Lk. identify with the day on which the Passover 
lamb was killed. The Supper took place on the evening of the 
same day. Apain, the words of Lk 22>5 (' with desire I have 
desired to eat this E’assover with you'), in the setting in which 
they occur in the Lucan narrative (see, however, below), imply 
(hat the meal was the Passover. Paschal references have been 
seen in St. Paul’s account of the institution (1 Co 
the word * memoriar (cf. Ex P2'^) ; the ‘ proclamation ’ (xaray 
the death, corre8t)onding to the llag^ada ; the ‘cup 
of blessing,’ corresponding to the third cuj) of the Passover 
meal (against this reference, see Spitta, op. cit. p 248 ; Hickell, 
Messe tmd Pascha, Eng. tr.. The Lord’s Su}ij>er and th§ 
Passover Ritual, by Skene, Edinburgh, IS'.U, p. 102). Again, 
the reference to Christ’s death and its sacritH'ial character 
undoubtedly arises more naturally out of Pa^'lial associations 
than it would do if the meal were an orflinary one. On the 
other hand, the accounts of Mk. and Mt. cxhilut no distinct¬ 
ively Paschal features, hut refer simply to tlie covenant-sacrifice 
of Ex 24^ (against this argument, see [.Anibert, The Sacraments 
in the ST, pp. 2.'’i2, 297f.). 

Put the most serious difbculty connected with the identifica¬ 
tion of the Last Supper v.ilh the Passover meal arises out of 
the conflicting chronological notices in the Svnoptists and in 
St. John. Tile day on ulnch Christ sent the disciples to pre¬ 
pare the Passover is identiticd in .Mk 14^2 (on which Lk. and 
.Mt. depend) with ‘the first day of unleavened bread, when 
they sacrificed the Passover.’ Jewish scholars are agreed that 
this date contains a contravliction, as the first day of unh-av ened 
hre.ad was the 15th of Nisan. while the day of the Passover wan 
the Hti) of Nisan. It has been suggested that there is some 
t)rruption in the source which underlies our S^nopllsts, and 
that the original Aramaic text may have had something like 
'l»c(ore the <la> of unleavened bread’ (Resch), or ‘ tiie day of 
inleaveiied bread drew nigh, and the di''Ciple8 drew ni^h to 
b'Kiis’ (Chwolson, Pas Irtzte Passnmahl ('hnstt, ed. Leipzig, 
90M, p. 11, on p 17Hf. a different solution is suggested^ 
Other fa<‘tH in the Svnoptic ac<'ount seem to contradict the idea 
that the Last Supnor was the Pus8f>ver. Sik h are the notice 
of time in Mk 14'- ■<, ‘after tico (la>s was the feast of tiie i’asa- 
over,’and (he words of the priests, ‘not on the feast da}’, lest 
there he a tumult of the jieople ' Again, the teferom e to the 
carrving of arms (Mk 1the incident of the trial, and the huy- 
ng of Mpices are all inconsistent with the idea th,.i tiic I'assover 
'east had hcgnti, since work of all kinds was jmuhihited I'n the 
'east [.astlv, the ac<;ount in St. John phainiv i oiii ratlu ts the 
Sv nopi ists in their representation of tiie Pashov. i feast as the 
da\ of liie crucifixion (Jn 13*, the Supper was ‘ I'cfore the Pasa- 
)\er’; Ju the Jews would not enter the had of Pilate, 

hat they might not be defiled, but might eat the Passover; 
Jn 19***, the day of the crucifixion was ‘the preparation of the 
Passover’; Jn 19 -^ 6 ^ the identification of Jesus with tiie Pass- 
over Iamb, implied in tiie reference to Ex l2-‘6, Nu 9 '‘ 2 ). Ifence 
tw’o theories liuve been jmnponndevl • (1) Tiie theory of an 
anticipated Passover. This view is maintained by Chwolson, 
op. cit. p. .31 f., who explains such anticipation by the suggestion 
that in the>earof the crucifixion the 14th of .N'isan fell upon 
a Sahh.'ith, and that this le<l to the transference of the day on 
which the lambs were olTered, and to a divergence of custom 
a.s to the time of the Passover meal. Put this arg-ument is 
strained and artificial. Another exjilanalion of such a possible 
anticipation is suggested iiy M. Power, The Analo-Jewish 
Calendar for every Pay in the Co.^pels (London, 1902); see 
Lambert, JTh>t iv. PJ2 f. (2) A different intcrjiretat ion of the 
problem is supplied by the theory that the l>a8t Snj.per was 
the Kiddftsh, or weekly ' Ham tification,’ of the Habhath—a 
domestic ceremony, in wliich a cup of wine, and brearl, axe 
solemnly blessed and liistrihuted to the household before the 
evening meal. The KuLlush also jireceded great festivals, 
including the PasRiner. Tins tiieory explains the order in the 
a(x«ount of Lk., where the tlianksgiving over a cup precedes 
that pronounced over the bread (cf. 1 Co 1U16. 21 ; Pulache, 9). 
This view’ was ^iropounded by Ho\ (J'ThSt iii. 357-309), and still 
earlier by Spitta {UrchristenUium, i. 247); cf. also Drews, 
PHK'^ V. 602, art. ‘Eucharistie,’ and Bntiffol {P.tudes, ii. 43- 
40). According to this view, Clirist did not keep the actual 
Passover with Ilia disciples, but only its prenaratory Ijliddush 
(it is in this sense accordingly that Mk 1412 . H must be under¬ 
stood). In this connexion it may be noticed that the words 
of Lk 2210 (‘with desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
w’ith you before I suffer’), apart from their context in the 
Lucan narrative, might indicate an unfulfilled desire (cf. 
IThSt ix. 509 f.). Put against this view that we iiave a descrip¬ 
tion of the Riddu'<h in the accounte of the Synojvtists must be 
set the order of Mk., Mt., and 8t. Paul, In which the thanks- 
giving over the bread precedes the thanksgiving over the cup. 
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Moreover, according to Mk., it wm ^ while they were eating' 
that Jesus broke bread, atid St. Paul describes the blessing of 
the cup as taking place 'after the ttvpper' (so I.k. in textns 
receptuH). Our accounts are too short, and the writers probably 
too little interested in the external procedure at the Supper, 
to enable us to attain any certainty as to the exact details. 
The general structure of Jewish ceremonial prayers appears to 
have been much the same as those of ordinary Jewish household 
prayers, and the parallels adduced prove little more than that 
our Lord availed Himself of the ordinary Jewish forms of 
blessing employed at meals. 

In any case the Last Supper took place amid the associations 
of the Paschal season ; and, whether in the words and acts of 
Jesus there is an iimdied reference to the Passover or not, the 
association of the Eucharist w'ith the Passover was a natural 
one, though we may have to admit that the Paschal features 
in the language of 8t. Paul represent the later reflexion of a 
period when the idea of Christ as the true Passover (1 Co 67^ 
Jn 19^5) had influenced the conception of the institution. 

3. The Eucharist in Apostolic times. — (1) In 

the early chapters of Acts mention is made of a 
meal, ‘the breaking of bread’ (Ac as one 

of the characteristics of the life of the early church 
at Jerusalem. In the former of the two passages 
(Ac; 2 ^^) it occurs in close connexion with the men¬ 
tion of ‘the fellowship’ which marked the early 
disciples, and is followed by the mention of ‘the 
irayers’ (on the connexion of the clauses, see 
iobinson, flDU^ art. ‘ Communion ’). In the 
second jiassage (Ac 2*^) there is an implieil con- 
tra.st betwemi the daily public attendaiu;e of lli<‘ 
dis(;iples at the Teniiue-worship, i.y which th(‘y 
showed their loyalty to the religion of then 
countrymen, and the distinctive ('hii.^tian a(;t of 
‘breaking bread at home.’ The main clausi* of 
the sentence in v.^, ‘they t(Kjk their food witli 
gladness and singleness of heart,’ (o) may indi¬ 
cate that this ‘ br(‘aking of bread’ formed part of 
an ordinary meal, or (b) it may be a general 
exjiression summing up the jiarticipial clauses 
7rpo(TKaprepovvT€^ . . . k\Cl>pt€s, and expressing in 
Ihblical language (cf. Lv 20'’) the joy ^\hich [ler- 
vaded the life of the early community (Hatillol). 
In any ease the meal was an exjire.ssion of fellow¬ 
ship, and doubtless had a religious character (see 
abore, § 2 (1)). Spitta, who sees in Ac ‘i**-^* a refer¬ 
ence to the Agape, maintains that it was inevitable 
that the thoughts of those who partook of these 
meals should go back to the words of Christ at 
the Supper (o;>. cit. n. 2S9). ddius the meal would 
naturally assume a rhicliaristic. character, and, v\e 
may add, include Eucharistic acts. The next 
mention of the ‘ breaking of bread ’ is in Ac 20 "*“, 
where, during St. Paurs stay at Troas, there was 
a gathering ‘ on the lirst day of the week to break 
bread,’ The whole account indicates greater 
formality than is ini[)lied in Ac 2 ‘‘^-^. The men¬ 
tion of the ‘ first day of the week ’ (cf. I Co Ib'^), 
the ‘many lights’ in the upper room, and the 
discourse of St. Paul, followed by the breaking of 
bread, all point to a solemn religious gathering 
for worshi]). 

( 2 ) St. Paul’s account of the Eucharist at Corinth 
(1 Co 11“'^^) throws fuller light upon the frag¬ 
mentary notices contained in Acts. From his 
account it appears that the Corinthians asseinbleil 
for a meal, including, jirobably at its close [Drews, 
PRK * V. 562, suggests that it was at the beginning ; 
so Pox, JTkSt lii. 365 f.j, the Eucharistic com¬ 
memoration, which, as St. Paul reminds them, had 
been commanded by the Lord at the Last Supper, 
and which constituted a solemn memorial of His 
death ‘ until he come.’ The whole account implies 
that the Eucharist formed part of a meal 
‘ when ye come together to eat ’ ; ‘ each one in 
eating [ty Tip (payeh] taketh beforehand his own 
supper’; lastly, the form in which St. Paul re- 
corus the institution of the cup, often as ye 
shall dt'ink'), though, from its as.sociatioii with the 
solemn Eucharistic acts, the wholemeal should be 
regarded as ‘a supper of the Lord ’ {KvpiaKdy is em¬ 
phatic). To this meal each brought his own pro¬ 


visions ; but, instead of waiting for the general 
distribution, the richer members ate beforehand 
what they had brought, and by greed and sellish- 
ness and excess turned the meal into a jinvate 
supper {tdLov deiTTPoy). Thus the .sense of fellow¬ 
ship w'as lost, and it became impossible to eat a 
‘supper of the Lord.’ Such unworthy participa¬ 
tion made a man ‘guilty of the body and the 
blood of the Lord,’ and show ed a failure to ‘ discern 
the body.’ 

With ‘guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord’ cf. 
He which refers to the sin of those uho ‘crucify the Son 
of (hjd afresh,’ anil He 1(J29 (‘who iiath trodden under foot 
the Son of (Jod, and hath counted the lilood of the covenant, 
wh'Tewith he v\as sanctified, an uniioly thing’). Spitta sug¬ 
gests that 8t I’au! niav have had Judas in luind. This guilt 
ari.st s from the relationship established between the bread of 
the Eucharist and the Lord’s sai ritlced bod\’ (t'o <Tiofia t6 vnip 
vfxo»y) on throne hand, rid the Lord's cup arul the ‘ new cove¬ 
nant in his blood ’ on tlie otfoT. In the words ' not discerning 
the IxkIv’( omit tov Kvpinv with the best MSS), St. Paul is referring 
primarily to the bod\ of v --i, but it is pos.sihle that be haa in 
view the more inrlnsiw srnse of ‘ b< dv ’(note to erw/aa, not rb 
»fn't to . 14^0 though tcrOioj^^ xai rrtVajr precedes) referred to 
in 1 Co IL his .seltisii a( tion tlie richer brother failed 

to realize that ‘or „tcred meal vs as a frdlow ..hip of believers with 
(duistand one ., ,, (her. It was the sai ranieiit of their incor- 
jvoralion in Chic' Toe abuses at Corinth turned it into a 
priv at e meal. 

(3) In another pa.ssage of the same epistle (1 Co 
10 *'’'-), St. P.iul (iwclls upon the inconsi«tcncy of 
(3iristians taking jiarl in idolatrous fea.sts. In this 
I'onncxion lie refers to the Ciiristian sacrament of 
the ‘fellowship of the Iwdy and blood of Christ.’ 
His language is suggested by the associations of 
the sacntieial feast—an institution which 6 nds a 
jdace not only in Semitic life, but also in (ireek 
religion, as wadi as in early tribal religions. Ac¬ 
cording to this conception, the saciilice is not 
merely an ollering to the Deity. 'I’lie worshippers 
partafve of the food of the sacrilice, and in this w'ay 
a communion is established hetw’een the Didty and 
His worshipp(‘rs, as well as lietween the worshiji- 
pers them.sidves. Thus to partake of a .sacrilice 
implies fellowship with the Deity who is wmr- 
shijiped (1 Co 10 '^^'-^). Similarly, St. I’aul says 
‘the cup of hlesving whiidi wai bless’ and ‘the 
bread wdiich we break ’ are ‘ a fellowship ’ {KOLvufyla) 
of the blood and of the body of Christ, and 
Christians cannot consistently partake of the 
table of the Lord and of the table of devils. 
This aspect of tlie Christian rite St. l^aul develops 
on striking and original lines. The Cliri.stian 
sacrament is at once a moans of sjiiritual com¬ 
munion with Christ and of corporate fellow'ship. 
Hy [larticipation in the one hn^id the jjartakers 
become one body. The ‘ fellowshij) of the body of 
Christ’ w'ould ajipear to have suggested to him the 
larger conception of tiic hoily of Christ (cf. 1 Co 
12 ‘“* in wiiicli Christ and the memliers of Christ 
form one wdiole and are inseparably united (cf. 
Robinson, loc. cit.). In the same way, as w'e have 
seen, he interprets the cup to mean ‘ the new cove¬ 
nant in my blood’ (ct. Mk., Mt.), where again the 
idea is of tlie lellowsliip of believers wdth (lod and 
one another, eti'ected through the death of Christ. 
(For a later development of the whole conception 
by St. Augustine, see belowy 11. 3 ( 2 ).) 

(4) Thus it appi'ars that in the period A.D. 55-57 
the Eueliarist formed the chief featureof areligious 
meal, being celebrated probably at its close. St. 
Ihuil traces it back to the institution of Christ, 
and regards its observance as due to His command. 
This fact throw’s light upon the earli(‘r references 
in Acts, and makes it probable that the ‘break¬ 
ing of bread’ in Ac 2 ’*“*^® 20"*“ included the 
Eucharist. 

The meal with which the Eucharist was associated in Apostolic 
times has generally been identified with the Agape, which is 
first expressly mentioned by name in Jude (cf. also, on the 
reading in 2 1* ‘2^*^ Mavor’s note). But St. Paul's a('count in 
1 Co 11 suggests that the gathering there described j^rovided 
indirectly an opportunity for feeding poorer brethren (w ‘- 21 . fi), 
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and that the meal was a pledge of brotherly love and fellowship. 
But the uie of the term Agape and its distinotion from the 
Euchariet, ae applied to the conditions descrilied In Ac. and 
1 Cor., are possibly anachronisms. As^et there was no sharp 
distinction between the two parts of the meal. The whole meal 
In 8t. Paul’s thought had the characU'r of a sacrod meal. It was 
‘a supper of the Lord,’ It was only when the soc ial side of the 
meal came to be distinguished from the solemn htiirgic'al acts 
connected with it that the Agape came to be thought of as dis 
tinct from the Eucharist, and was finally dissocnated from it; see, 
further, Batiffol, Etudes, let ser., and art. Aoafk. 

4 . Critical theories.—The two main qne.«<tions 
which have been raised with re;.,^ard to tlie early 
Eueliarist in modern discussions are : ( 1 ) the si;^^- 
niiieance of the acts and words of Christ at tlie 
Last Supper, and (2) the relation of the Last 
Sujioer to the later rite, as found, e.g., in St. 
Paul’s account in 1 Corinthians. 

( 1 ) It has been maintained that there w'as no 
intention on the part of Christ to institute a rite. 
The meal was simply a parting? meal (Andersen). 
Christ’s act was ‘a parable’ (Jiilicher), ‘a momen¬ 
tary insniration,’ rather than a premeditated act 
(Sj)itta, Holtzmann), in wliich there was no idea of 
^ivin;; a command for the repetition of the rite. The 
object of Jesus was to console the disciples by assur 
ing them that His death would not he in vain. 
The blood ‘ shed for many’ would he the blood of 
a covenant (Jiiliclier, and, more fully, Holtzmann). 
Others, like Spitta and Loi.sy, tliink that the 
thoughts of Jesus at the Sufijier were wholly 
directed to the coming Messianic Kingdom. The 
theory of Schweitzer (see above, § 2 (5)) emphasizes 
this eschatological reference of the Supj»(*r, hut does 
more justice than either of the preceding w riters 
to the connexion of the Sup})er with the death of 
Jesupand the mystery of His siitfering 

p. 61 f.). Both Spitta and Holtzmann deny that 
there was in the acts and words of Jesus any refer¬ 
ence to the sacrificial character of His deatli. On 
this see above, § 2 (3). 

( 2 ) .Many attempts have been made to explain 
the origin of the meal described in Ae. and 1 Cor. 
as due to some other cause than a command of 
Christ at the Last Supper. But, if tlie Last Supper 
meant nothing more than some of the theories re¬ 
ferred to above rejiresent it to mean, it is dillicult 
to explain how' tlie early disciples came to rejieat 
it or connect their own religions meal w ith it. By 
.some the early Christian meal has been derived 
from the .lewish religious meal, adopted by the 
Christian community as an »;xpressi()n of their 
sense of fellowship and religions devotion, and en¬ 
riched by the memory of the La.st Sujiper ami the 
hope of the Second Coming (so Spitta, J. HolL 
mann). 

Others have emphasized its aflinity with the 
ritual feasts of tlie heatlieii w'orld, and have seen 
in it. not an original creation of Christianity, hut a 
jiarticular (Jirist lan growtli upon the older stock of 
pre-Christian and non-Christian religious customs. 
In this case the hhiciiari.st in the form exhihitfsl in 
1 Cor. cannot have been a creation of Jesus or liave 
come from strict Jewish circles, but must he ex¬ 
plained as due to the reaction upon primitive 
Christianity of the syncretism of religious beliefs 
amid which it lived (cf. Heitmiiller, 'Taufr qi. 
Abendjuahl bci Pa ulus). In this connexion mneh 
is made of the jiaralhd which St. Paul draws in 
1 Co 10 between heathen sacrificial feasts on the 
one hand and the Christian Eucharist on the other, 
where the ‘table ot the Lord’ is contrasted w’ith 
‘the table of devils,’ while a parallel is sought 
for St. Paul’s implied reference to the Christian 
sacrament (1 ('o as ‘.s})iritual food’ and 

‘spiritual drink’ in the Eleiisiniari mysteries, 
where the initiated hi'came IIvB€ol hy means of a 
meal in which tliey p.irtook in some mysterious 
way of tlie body of l)ionysus (cf. Lake, Earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 199 f., 213f.). The. 


attempt has recently been made to trace more ex¬ 
plicitly the inlluence of the m 3 ^stery religions of the 
ancient world niion primitive Chri.stiaiiity, especi¬ 
ally as seen in St. Paul’s Epistles (cf. A. lueterich, 
Kine Mit/irasliturgic'^, I.eipzig, 1910; K. Keitzeii- 
steiii, Die hvllen. Mysterioireligionen, do. 1910). 
J’his metliod has been subjected to a searching 
criticism by A. Sclnveitzer in his Geschichte der 
paulinischen Forschung (Tubingen, J911). He dis¬ 
cusses the w'hole question of Helleniziiig inlluence 
in St. I’anl, and rejmdiates it with characteristic 
thoroughness. St. Paul, he urge.s, cannot have 
been familiar with the mystery religions as known 
to us, for their general spread in the Cruico-Koman 
world (with the possible exception of the Serapis 
mystery cult) dates only from the beginning of the 
2nd century. Again he emphasizes the danger of 
constructing from distinct and separate sources a 
kind of universal mystery religion, jiossessing a de¬ 
finiteness of contents and ideas such as never really 
existed, least of all in the time of St. Paul. Nor 
will he admit that St. Paul’s attitude to heathen¬ 
ism was such as to allow of his borrowing from the 
Nature-worships of heathenism. It is possible that 
Schweitzer has carried his thesis too far, hut he 
has provided a much-needed caution for those who 
would press the analogies between Christian and 
pagan ideas ; and, before any satisfactory results 
can he attained, a more eareful sifting of the evi¬ 
dence ami dating of the documents are needed. The 
existence of saciilieial feasts in the pagan world 
was jilainly know n to St. Paul, as the passage in 
1 Co 10 shows, and jirovidetl a milieu in which the 
Christian sacred nu'al was able to take its place in 
the life of converts lo Christianity. But St. Paul 
in the same chajiter ajijieals also to similar feasts 
among the Jews (I Co 10'®), and it is jireearious 
to infer that his own teaching with regard to the 
Eucharist was moulded by the infiueiic(‘ of pagan 
rather than Jewish customs, especially as the 
latt(T formed the original setting of the Christian 
meal. At the same time it is possible to admit 
that at Corinth such an influence of pagan customs 
may have been at work in the case of St. Paul’s 
converts. 

Schweitzer’s ow’n po^^itive construction connects 
the sacramental teaching of St. Paul with his 
eschatology. He limls an earlier parallel to sacra¬ 
ments in Jewish life in the, baptism of John, w'hicli 
he maintains was regarded not merely as a symbol 
of the cleansing of repentance, hut as in some way a 
sacrament of deliverance. Thus the ideaof ‘ eschato¬ 
logical sacraments’ would lie near at hand, and St. 
Paul may have taken it over from the practice of 
John the Baptist ami the early Church. The 
further question whether the Sujiper in the view 
of Jesus w'as already regarded as bestowing some¬ 
thing on those wlio partook of it, or only first be¬ 
came a sacrament in the primitive (Jiurch, w'ould 
still remain uiulecided (on. eit. p. 189). 'I'liis at¬ 
tempt to re-state the problem is of imjiortance in 
tw'o ways : (1) if Schweitzer’s criticism proves valid, 
it sets a limit to the attempt to trace the origin of 
the Eucharist to the syncretism of Jewish and pagan 
'deas ; ( 2 ) it endeavours to find a place for sacra- 
nents in connexion w ith the ideas 01 the contempor¬ 
aries of Jesus. 

The absence of the command, ‘ Do this in reniem- 
lirance of me,’ from the narratives of Mt. and Mk. 
and according to some texts from Lk.) leaves St. 
Paul as our ultimate authority for the statement 
hat Jesus commanded the observance of the rite, 
lilt it is ilillicult to believe that in this matter St. 
*aul was innovating upon the tradition of the 
Miurc.h, or that his account represents a dillerent 
lelief as to the origin of the rite from that current 
n the primitive Christian community. Nor does his 
claim to he recording a tradition received ‘ from the 
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Lord’ (1 Co 11 ^ iyu} yh.p irapiXafiov i.x6 tov Kup^ou) 
necessarily iinjdy that he is speaking of knowledge 
given to himself alone, rather than knowledge de- 
rWed through the medium of the tradition of the 
Church, though ultimately based on the words of 
Christ (ei. I Co IS’* 6 Kai irapiXafiov : and for this use 
of dir 6 to denote the ultimate souia'e, cf. Gal ovk 
dv dp6pu)7r(x)v ovd^ 5 l dudpojTrov). So Harnack says 
{Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. i. 66, n. 1 ): ‘ the words 
of 1 Co are too strong for me.’ On the whole, 
it would seem that the tradition according to which 
our Lord commanded the observance of the rite was 
current in the Church in the time of St. I’aul, and 
was not originated by him. Tliough Mk. and Mt. 
do not record the command, they would appear to 
have interpreted the narrative which they give as 
implying an institution (cf. Goguel, L'Eurharistie, 
p. 190; the writer, how(wer, regards the Synoptic 
accounts as already influenced by the custom of 
the Pauline Churches). 

Even if we admit that the tradition of the early 
Church attributed to Jesus the express statement 
of the command, the question still remains whether 
this interpretation is the right one. In this con¬ 
nexion we may consider the relation of the I..ast 
Supper to the otln^r meals which our Lord had 
shared with His disciples. Though Schweitzer’s 
suggestion that the feeding of the multitiide par¬ 
took of a sacramental character, and wa.s intended 
as a foretaste of the Messianic meal, is precarious 
and improbable, the same objection docs not apply 
equally to the view that this character was first 
given to the meal by Jesus in the inner circle of 
the disciples and in close connexion with Ilisioniing 
Passion. In view of the coming separation the 
‘ table-fellowshi}) ’ which they had share<i with Him 
in His ministry was at this last meal summed up 
and perpetuated and invested with a new signifi¬ 
cance. Jesus points them forward to their future 
reunion with Him in the Me.ssianic feast, and at 
the same time by the striking symlolism of the 
Su[)p(‘r points to His d(‘ath, by which He gives 
Himself to them and for them, as a source of bless¬ 
ing and a new bond of fellowshij) between Him and 
them. The meal was thus at once a sacrament of 
their deliverance, a pledge of unbroken union 
through (h'ath, and a consecration of them to be 
partakers of the Messianic feast. That the act was 
intended to be in some sen.se sacramental seem.s 
implied by the Synoptists when they connect the 
delivery of the bread and the cu{) with the woids, 

‘ Tiiis is my body,’ ‘ This is my blood.’ Schweitzer 
{Gesch. der paulinisch. Forsrhinig, 155 IT.) points 
out that by St. I’aul ( he sacramental meal is repre¬ 
sented as a ‘fellowship (Koit'cot'la) of the Pody and 
Blood of Christ,’ rather than as an ‘eating of the 
Flesh and drinking of the Blood’—language w hich 
he nowdiere u.ses, and which first appears in the 
Fourth Gospel. But St. Paul elsewhere has the 
more general phrases ‘ spiritual food ’ and ‘ spiritual 
drink ’ (1 Co llP- ■*) ; and, though the Fourth Gospel 
develops—along lines different from St. Paul—the 
thought of the communion feast as a participation 
in the Divine life, the accounts in the Synoptists, 
St. Paul, and the Fourth Gospel alike point to the 
idea of a sacramental union with Christ effected 
through His death. 

If tlie w ords and acts of Jesus can be interpreted, 
in the sense indicated above, as summing up and 
perpetuating the fellowship of the disciples with 
Himself, it is possible to see how the words ‘ Do this 
in remembrance of me ’ would be regarded as a 
natural interpretation of His meaning. It w as thus 
that the waiting Church of St. Paul’s day renewed 
again and again in the ‘breaking of bread’ its 
fdlowship with the exalted Lord, and proclaimed 
His death ‘ until he should come.’ But, while the 
primitive Church kept vividly before it this hope of 
VOL. V.—35 


the coming in connexion with the Eucharist, it was 
inevitable that, as time wenton, the emphasis siiould 
be laid more exclusively upon the death of Christ 
commemorated in it. Thus, while in the Euchar¬ 
istic prayers of the Didache, which comes from 
Jew'i.sh Christian circles, we find an echo of the 
e.schatological hope, with no reference to the death 
of Chri.st, in the Gentile Cliristian circles repre¬ 
sented by Justin the eschatological features have 
disappeared, and the Eucharist is primarily a 
memorial sacrifice. The former view seems to be 
an attenuation of the conception current in the 
Apostolic age ; the latter represents the transition 
from Jew'ish to Gentile forms of Christianity. 

It has been further contended that the account 
of Mk. (on which Mt. depends) shows traces of the 
influence of St. I’aul, especially in the language 
w'hich desci ibes the cup as ‘ my blood of thecovenant 
which is shed for many.’ Thus Goguel {op. cit. p. 
82) maintains that the relationship between v.^^ 
and v/‘® in Mk 14 is artificial, and that the two 
distinct ideas associated with the cup—the one 
referring to the blood of the covenant, the other 
pointing to the Messianic feast—cannot have thus 
been brouglit together by Jesus, as they produce an 
impression inc insistent with the luminous simplic¬ 
ity of the thoughts and acts of Jesus which we find 
in His other .sayings and acts. But this apparent 
want of 8 im])licity may be due to the compression 
of the narratives of the Synoptists and the setting 
and connexion in which they have recorded the 
sayings at the Supper. It is insuflicient to discredit 
the sayings themselves. Again, it may be urged 
that the connexion between the thought of the 
covenant and the Messianic Kingdom was not so 
remot e as appearson the surface. In the OT the idea 
of the covenant is associated w ith ( 1 ) the covenant 
of Sinai (Ex ‘24**) ; (2) the ‘ new' covenant ’of Jer 
cf. Is 42® 49®; (3) the Davidic-Messianic covenant, 
connected with the promise to David of a kingdom 
which should last for ever (2 S Ps 89''^ 132*^*-, 
Is 55®, Ezk 34'-’®). The ‘ covenant ’ in the tw'o types 
of prophecy rejiresented in (2) and (3) w'as in eitlier 
case associated with the new age, w'hich was 
identical with the Kingdom. Tims the words 
‘ This is my blood of the covenant’ point to Christ’s 
death as inaugurat ing His Messianic work of bring¬ 
ing in the ‘ new covenant’ or ‘ the Kingdom,’ with 
an obvious reference to the covenant-sacrifice of 
Sinai (in the w'ords of Lk 22'“’** ‘ I ajipoint [5tar/0cfcai] 
unto you, as my Father hath ajipointed unto me, a 
kingdom, that ye may eat and drink at my table 
in my kingdom,’ we find an idea parallel w ith that of 
the diadijKrj referred to in the words spoken about 
the cup). Goguel’s theory leads him to the further 
conclusion that the identification of the cu])W'ilh 
‘ the blood ’ w'as made only by the primitive Cfmrch, 
and he infers from the title of the meal, ‘ the break¬ 
ing of that the cup formed no part of the 

meal in the earlie.st iieriod described in Acts. But 
neither of these conclusions can be said to rest on 
any adequate grounds. 

Litkratcrr.—T he extensive character ot the literature makes 
it impossible to do more than select a few of the more repre¬ 
sentative works. For useful summaries of the different treat¬ 
ments of the subject, see the works of Schweitzer, Loisy, and 
Goguel, referred to below. HDB, artt. ‘ Communion’ (Robin¬ 
son), ‘Jesus Christ’ (Sanday), ‘Lord’s Supper’ (Plummer); 
EBi, art. ‘Eucharist’ (Robinson); PRE^, artt. ‘ Abendmahl’ 
(Cremer), ‘ Eucharistic ’ (Drews), ‘ Jesus Christus ’ (Zockler); 
C. WeizsiLcker, Apost. Zeitalter, Freiburg, 1886 (Eng. tr.. The 
Apostolic Ane, London, 1894-96) ; P. Lobstein, La Doctrine de 
la saints Cltne, I.AU8anne, 1889; A. Hamack, ‘ Brod und 
Wasser,’ in TU vii. ii. (1891), also Dogmsngesch.^ i. (Freiburg, 
1894); A. Jullcher, ‘ Zur Oesch. der Abendmahlsfcier in der 
altest’en Kirche,’ in Theol. Abhandl., Freiburg, 1892 ; F. Spitta, 
Zur GeMch. und Litt. d, Urchristenthuyns, i. (Gottingen, 1893); 
W. Brandt, Dis evangel. Gesch. und der Ursprung des Christen- 
turns, Leipzig, 1898 ; P. Gardner, Origin of the Lord's Supper, 
London, 1893, Exploratio Evangelica, do. 1899, Religious 
Experience of St. Paul, do. 1910; E. Haupt, Ueber die 
wspriingliehe Form u. Bedeutung der Abendmahlstoortef 
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Halle, 1894; R. A. Hoffmann, Die Abendmahhgedanken Jesxi 
ChrxHti, Koniguberjf, 1896 ; H. J. Holtrmann, NT Theoloqie, 
Freiburg, 1896-97; J. R6vUle. Les (Jnyines de TettchariAde, 
Parig, 1898; A. Schweitzer, ba$ Abendmahl in Zrusannn^n- 
han^ mit dein Leben Jem und der (ifsch. dee Urchrietenluins, 
Tubingen, 1901, Ton Heirnanis zu Wrede, do. 1906, (ieschichte 
der vaulinischen Forschxing, do. 1911 ; W. B. Frankland, The 
Early Euchariet, Cambridge, 1902; J. Hoffmann, Das Abend- 
mahl im Urchristenthum, Berlin, 1903 ; W. Heitmiiller, Tnufe 
und Abendmahl bei raxilas, Gottingen, 1903; J. C. Lambert, 
The Sacraments in the N T, Edinburgh. 1908 ; A. Andersen, Das 
Abendmahl in den zirei ereten Janrnunderten, Giessen, 1904 ; 
P. Batiffol, btndeg d'histoire et de th^oloaie positive, 2 nd scr., 
‘ L’Euchanstie,’ Paria, 1906; A. Loisy, Les Erangiles synvp- 
tiqxies, 2 vola., Pans, 1907-08 ; M. Goguel, f/Kuchnristie, des 
orim'iu's d Justin Martyr, Paria, 1909 ; R. Reitzenstein, Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienrebgionen, Leipzig, 1910; K. Lake, 
Earlier Epistles of St. I'aul, Ix)ndon, 1911. 

II. The Eucharist in the Tatristic Period 
(A.D. 100-800). — I. The 2 nd century. — 'I'lie 

materials for the history of the Ku(;liarist in the 
period immediately following the Ajiostolic age 
are scanty, and much of their evidence is obscure. 
Incidental references in the Kjiistle of (dement of 
Rome tot he Corintliians, the aecouiit in the Didarhc 
or 'Tcavhin(j of the Tu'clve Apostles (A.D. I (Ml-140), 
the letter of Pliny to Trajan [Ep. x. 97 [90], a.d. 
11‘2), and the Eprstles of Ignatius (a.d. 110-117) 
constitute the sole materials before the time of 
Justin Martyr. (,)f tliese the most important are 
the Diddche and Ignatius. Their evidence may be 
summarized as follows. 

(1) Idle name by which the rite is known is 
the ‘ Eucharist ’ (i 7 evxo.p<.<jrla) or * thank-otl'ering ’ 
(Hort, in JThSt iil 594 f.), derived from the ‘ giv- 
ing of thanks’ at the Institution (fcxagtcrTTjaay, 
Mk 14^ [Mt Lk 22'^ I Co IP^). Side by 

side with this ‘giving of thanks’ the Didache 
still speaks of ‘breaking bread’ {KXiaaTe Uprov Kal 
tuxapicrryjaaTe [c. 14j). d’lie Eucfiarist is the centre 
of common worship (Ignat, and Did.), and is 
celebrated on the Lord’s Day {Did. 14). It apj)ears 
to be associated, as in Apostolic times, with a 
common meal. The testimony of Ignatius, imieed, 
on this point is not conclusive. Light foot {Ajiost. 
Fathers, ‘ Ignatiu.s,’ i. 51 f ) and Loots {PUT? i. 
39, art. ‘Abendmahl’) maintain the connexion on 
the ground of the pa.s.sage Smyrn. 8 (‘it is not 
lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize or 
to hold a love-feast’), where it is contended tliat 
the ‘love-feast’ (or Agape) in(‘ludeH the Eucharist. 
But this inference is weakened by the preceding 
statement that ‘ that Eucharist is to lie considered 
valid which is uridt^r the bishop or him to whom 
he commits it,’ wliich renders unnecessary any 
reference to the Eucharist in what follows. The 
evidence of the Didache, however, points more 
clearly to the a.ssociation of the two rites. In ec. 
9-10 the writer gives some forms of thanksgiving 
to be used in connexion with the ‘ thank-ollering ’ 
(trepl TTjf euxapiarlas oltiv fL/xcLpiarijiTare). The first 
of these prayers is entitled ‘ for the cup,’ the second 
‘ for the broken bread’ {irepl roO KXdcrjuaTos). Both 
prayers are thoroughly Jewish in character, and 
resemble common Jewi.sh forms for grace at meals 
(Drews, PTiE^ v. 563; Box, JThSt iii. 361). 
There is no reference in them to tlie words of 
institution, or to the body and blood of Christ, but 
only to ‘ the Holy Vine of David thy servant’ (on 
the title ‘Vine of David’ as applied to Jesus the 
Messiah, see Taylor, Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, Cambridge, 1886, p. 70). There is, 
further, a prayer for the gathering of the Church 
from the ends of the earth into the Kingdom, and 
the writer sees a symbol of this in the grains of 
wheat formerly scattered upon the mountains, 
and now forming the loaf which is broken (this 
again is probably Jewish rather than Pauline; 
see Taylor, op. cit, 71). The third prayer (c. II), 
which 18 to be said ‘after ye are filled,’ re-echoes 
much of the language of the earlier prayers (of 
which it may be a doublet; see von der Goltz, 


Das Gebet in der alt. Christenheit, Leipzig, 1901, 
). 211 ; Batittol, Etudes, ii. 114 f.), and speaks, 
ike them, of ‘ the knowledge and faith and 
immortality’ made known ‘through Jesus thy 
servant,’ and of the gathering of the Church into 
the Kingdom. 

Hence it has been maintained that the whole of 
the thanksgivings in cc. 9-10 refer only to the 
Agape, 'riiere are not wanting, however, references 
wliicn point to tlie Euchari.st. Such are the 
direction at the end of c. 9 that none are to eat or 
drink of the ‘ thank-ofi’ering’ (dir 6 rijs eux^^piarla^) 
except the ba})tized, beiaiise tlie Lord lias said, 

‘ Give not that \n hieh is lioly to the dogs ’ ; the 
words in c. 10 (following the mention of the gift of 
meat and drink), ‘and to us thou didst vouchsafe 
■spiritual meat and drink and life eternal through 
thy .servant’ (cf. I Co 10^-*) ; possibly also (though 
the words may refer to entry into the coming 
Kingdom) the words at the end of c. 10, ‘ if any is 
holy, let him come ; if any is unholy, let him 
repent.’ But the most nrobable explanation is, 
Jis Drews suggests {PJIE^ v. 563 f.), that for the 
author of the Didache the whole meal constituteil 
a unity, the elements of wliicli are not carefully 
distinguisheil. 

On the relation of the prayers in the Didache to the prayers 
used at Jewish meals, sec von der Goltz, Tischgehete u. Abend- 
mnhlsgebete in der altchr. u. in der griech. Kirche, I/Cipziy;, 
190 .6, p. lot; Box, JThSt iii. 366 f. The latter sii^j^eslH that 
they are forms of tharikn^ivinp; for the use of the recipient, 
not a formula of consecration for the celebrant. Both Drews 
and Box suprffest that (he communion precedes the Ap-ape. 
For other \ieus, see BahlTol, op. cif. f). 109 f. ; H. A. Hoffmann, 
/>te Abendmahlsgcdanken Jesu Chrisf>, p. 143 f.; Andersen, 
Das Abendmahl, p. 67 f.; Keatiiiif, The Aqnpeand the Elucharxst, 
p. 63 f. ; lA-cIercq, art. ‘Agape,' in DACE, and art Aoai'K in 
the present Encyclopiedia. 

That the Eucharist is included in the account 
which the Didache (o. 14) gives of tlie service on 
the Lord’s Day is shown by the terms emjiloyed 
{(Xvvax^leT€% KXdaare dprov Kal fi’xapiirrT^crare), the 
nienlion of the confe.ssion of sms, ‘that your 
.sacrilice may be pure,’ and the injunction which 
follows in c. 15, ‘ Elect therefore (oov) for yourselves 
overseers and deat'ons ’—language wliitdi (;unld 
.scarcely be used of the Agape alone. These indica¬ 
tions, in fact, accord witli the evidence of A(“ts and 
of Ignatius {Smyrn. 8). 

iMiny’s letter to Trajan {En. x. 97 [96]), written 
A.D. 112, has often been adduced in proof of the 
separation of the Eucharist and Agape in his 
time. He mentions tw^o gatherings ‘ on a fixed 
day ’ {stato die ; pirobably Sunday): {a) a gathering 
before dawn, at which the Christians sang a hymn 
to Christ as (tod, and bound themselves by an 
oath (or ‘ by a sacrament,’ sacramento) to abstain 
from certain crimes ; {b) a later gathering on the 
.same day, when they partook of an ordinary and 
harmless meal {cibum promiscuum tamen et 
innoxinm). Pliny’s informants added that even 
this had been given up after the Emperor’s edict. 
Lightfoot (‘ Ignatius,’ i. 51) is inclined to the 
view that the earlier gathering was for the 
Eucharist, and the later for the Agape. But 
the inference is doubtful, and the meaning of 
Sacramento uncertain (see Robinson, EBi, art. 
‘Eucharist’). The ‘ordinary and harmless meal’ 
might quite well, in information given to the 
heathen, refer to the Eucharist. Possibly in con¬ 
sequence of the Emperor’s edict, the common meal 
may have been given up, and the Eucharist, with 
this modification, transferred to the earlier hour. 
The Eucharist was undoubtedly s^arated from the 
Agape in the time of Justin and Tertullian. See, 
further, art. Aoape. 

( 2 ) The nature of the ‘thank-offering’ {etJxoipto’Tla) 
is further illustrated in the Dvdarhe by the title 
of ‘sacrifice’ {dvaia) applied to it, It is to be 
preceded by a confession of sins, ‘ that your 
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sacrifice may be pure ’; and in this connexion the 
writer refers to tlie words in Mai about the 
‘ pure ofl'ering.’ Light is thrown upon this language 
by tlie incidental references of Cieinont of lionie 
to the ‘oflerings’ and ‘gifts’ which it was the 
duty of the presbyter-bishop to ofl’er {ad Cor. 
40, 44 ; cf. 36), the allusion doubtless being to the 
thanksgdvings, })rayers, and gifts of bread and 
wine which were otlered in grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of the bounty of God (cf. the later language 
of Ireiueiis). I’liis element of praise, whicli was 
a develo[)ment of the ‘giving of thanks’ at the 
l^ast Sup[)er, forms the starting-point t)f the later 
liturgical develo[nnent of the Kucharistic; prayer 
(the prayer in (dement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. 59-61, 
is {)ossibly a remimscenceof such a liturgical thanks¬ 
giving). Similarly, Ignatius urges the Ephesians 
‘to come together freniuMitly for thanksgiving to 
(iod and for his glory {Eph. 13), and he a[nuie 3 
the term ‘ sanct uary ’ or ‘ place of sacrifice’( 6 ^u(ria- 
ar-qpLov) to tli(‘, (Christian assembly {Eph. 5, Philad. 
4, Trail. 7 ), gatliercal round the Eucharist. 

(3) d'he concention of the Eucharist as a means 
of grace is not cli'arly marked in the Didachr, and 
the doubts as to the reference of the prayers in 
cc. 9-10 to tlui Eucliarist render uncertain any 
conclusions which may be drawn. The language 
of tlie prayeis is m^stu'al in character, and the 
blessings referred to, as has been shown above, do 
not go beyond the ideas of ‘ life,’ ‘ knowle<lge,’ 
‘ immortality,’ or, more explicitly, ‘spiritual food’ 
ami ‘spiritual drink.’ Ignatius is more definite, 
though in his case, too, there is a mystical strain 
wiiicli makes the interpndation of las language 
uncertain. Still it is clear that to him the Eucharist 
is more than a ‘ thank-ollering.’ It is a means of 
union with Jesus Cdirist, a true participation in 
the blessings of redem[)tion, and an expression of 
the unity of the Church. 

The ctiief passsigee on the subject are: (a) Eph. 6 , ‘If any 
one be not wiltiin the sanctuary, tie lai'keth the lireatl (of Clotl] ’; 
(b) Eph. tiO, ‘ Breiikiniif one bread, which (ci for o?) is the medicine 
of iniinortality, ttie antidote preserving us ttiat we should not 
die, tint live for ever in Jesus Christ’; (r) i'hdad. 4, ‘There¬ 
fore jfive heed to keep one Eucharist. For there is one flesh 
of our Ixird Jesus Cdirist, and one cup unto union with his 
tilood. There is one sanctuar} , as there i.s one bishop, together 
with the prc8l)\tor and deacons'; (cf) Sniyrn. 0, ‘They (i.«. 
the Dooetfo] withtiold themselves from Eucharist and pra>er, 
because they confess not that the Eucharist is the tlesh of our 
Saviour Jesus (’hn.st, which flesh suffered for our sins, and 
which in his loviiut-kindness the Father raised up.’ To these 
may ho added, os illu.strarinjf the more mystical lanj;:uav:e of 
I^fuatius, (f) Rom. 7, ‘ 1 desire the bread of Ood, whuh is the 
flesh of Christ, who is of the seed of l)a\id ; and for drink I 
desire his blood, which is love incorruptible.’ 

The language of Ignatiu.s on the Euchariwt can 
be fully understood only when it is viewed in con¬ 
nexion with his whole conception of the Incarna¬ 
tion and the Church. Uie Incarnation is the 
reconciliation of the material and the spiritual, 
the outward and the inward, ‘ Hesh ’ and ‘spirit.’ 
All that represents or embodies the truth of the 
Incarnation exhibits the same character. Thus 
the (jospel is spoken of as ‘the flesh of Jesus’ 
{Philad. 5). The same union of ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ spirit ’ 
is exhibited practically in the life of faith ana love 
{Eph. 8 , 14, Sinyrn. 13). Hence Ignatius speaks 
of faith as ‘ the llesh of Christ,’ and of love as ‘ his 
blood’(7’m/L 8 , Rom. 7). The fullest expression 
of this ‘ union of flesh and spirit ’ is the unity of the 
Church {Magn. 1, 13). In this connexion, Ignatius 
insists upon the ‘one Eucharist,’ the ‘one sanc¬ 
tuary,’ the ‘one bishop ’ {Philad. 4). Hence it has 
been maintained (Andersen, Das Ahendmahl, p. 
67 f.) that the ‘flesh of Christ,’ wheii used by 
Ignatius in connexion with the Eucharist, means 
‘ the Church ’ {Sinyrn. 6 ), and that even Eph. 20 
has the same reference. But, apart from the un¬ 
natural exegesis of these passages, and even al¬ 
lowing for the fact that Ignatius occasionally uses 


the words ‘ fle.sh ’ and ‘ blood’ in a my.stical sense, 
his references to the Eucharist do not justify a 
purely symbolical interpretation of bis language 
(cf. I.oofs, PJlTJ^ i. 39 f,). When Ignatius speaks 
of the Eucharist as ‘ the flesh of Christ . . . which 
.suffered for our sins, and which the Father . . . 
raised up' {Sinyrn. 6 ) ; of the ‘ one cup unto union 
with his blood’ {Philad. 4); and, lastly, when he 
says that ‘ if any one be not within th(3 sanctuary, 
he lacketh the bread [of God],’ it seems clear that 
the rite was to him in some real sense a means of 
union with Christ, and of participation in the fruits 
of His Passion and Resurrection. Lastly, we may 
notice that Ignatius' language re-echoes the .lolian- 
nine teaching, w hu h associates the flesh of Christ 
with the gift of life and iiiimortality [Eph. 20, ‘ the 
medicine of immortality’ ; cf. Jn 6 ^^-), and in this 
respect it anticijiates mudi later teaching (see, 
further, von der (joltz, ‘ Ignatius v. Antiocliien als 
Christ u. Theolog,’ TU Xil. in. 69 f.). 

Abo it the inuiiilo of the 2 mI cent. Justin Martyr, 
in 111 lirst Apology, refers to the Eucharist (cc. 
65 07). Jli'^ narrative contains two aceonrits. In 
the liist the I'aiel-arist follows on baptism ; in the 
secniid he ile-eritHts the Sunday worsliij). Erom 
the two a'<‘ouiits we can gather the main features 
of the >'rv'ce. It begins with the reading of the 
‘memoirs of the Apostles’ and the writings of 
the Propio ts (cf. Tertullian, de Oral. 14). The 
elements ('oread and a cup of wine and water) are 
next iire.scnted to the jiresident, who oilers up 
[)ra 30 irs and thanksgiving, ‘as far as he is able’ 
{hog bOvapus avT<p, cf. Did. 10, ‘Suffer the prophets 
I ogive thanks as much as they will ’), to the Father 
through the Son and Holy Spirit (c. 65), for the 
cieatioii of the wmrld and all that is therein for 
man’s sake, also for deliverance from evil and for 
redemption through the Passion {Dial. c. Tryph. 41). 
To this prayer, which corresponds to the Euchar¬ 
istic Preface in the liturgy of the Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions, the congregation respond with tlu* Amen. 
Then follow the receiition of the elements, and 
their conveyance by the deacons to absent mem¬ 
bers. Mention is also made of the alms, wliicli are 
collected and laid up wuth the president for the 
relief of those in need, ’ho this description, Justin 
adds his own comment on the meaning of the rite 
(c. 66 ): ‘This food is called by us Eucharist.’ 
Only the baptized may partake of it. For the 
elements are not received as common bread or 
common drink. He draws an analogy between 
the a.ssumptit)n of flesh and blood by Jesus Christ 
in the Incarnation and the consecration of bread 
and wine, wdiich possess the ordinary properties 
of nutrition {sard. gera/^o\ 7 )i/ refers to the as.siniila- 
tion of the food by digestion), so that they become 
the flesh and blood of Christ. The Incarnation was 
‘ through the Word of God ’ (Justin does not clearly 
distinguish the operations of the Word and the 
Spirit). The Eucharist becomes Christ’s body and 
blood ‘ through the [irayer of the word wdiich came 
from Him’ {5l \6yov rod wap avrov : either ( 1 ) 

a reference to the liturgical thanksgiving derived 
from the euxapu^rriaas of the institution [see Bright- 
nian, JThSt i. 112]; or ( 2 ) a reference to the oper¬ 
ation of the Logos [taking X 670 U in a personal 
sense]; see E. Bishop, in Connolly’s Homilies of 
ArtCambridge, 1909, p. 158 fl'.). Justin then 
refers to the account of the institution contained 
in the ‘memoirs of the Apostles.’ The day on 
which the Christians assemble for worship is the 
day of the sun, for it is the first day, on wdiich 
God made the world, and on which Christ rose 
from the dead. In this account we may notice : 
(a) the Eucharist, as in the Didache and Ignatius, 
forms a central act of Christian worship on the 
Sunday. It is a ‘ thank-offering,’and consists of 
a service of prayer and praise, in which the bless- 
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ings of creation and redemption are commemorated 
Justin’s account shows how the original ‘thanks 
l^iving’ of the Last Supper has already expandet 
into tlie Eucharistic prayer which finds a [)lace in 
the later liturgies, though this thanksgiving was 
still mainly extempore in character dvva/xLS 

aery, c. 67). ( 6 ) Justin marks an advance upon 

the language of the Didache and Ignatius in the 
greater precision of his description of the Euchar¬ 
istic girt. The word ‘Eucharist’ {evxapiaTia) is 
amdied to the consecrated food, which is expressly 
id(mtilled with ‘ the Hesh and blood ’ of Christ. 
It is no longer ‘common food’ after the thanksgiv¬ 
ing has been pronounced over it, but has acquired 
a sacred character, (c) The reference to the send¬ 
ing of the Eucharist to absent members is the 
earliest indication of a development which received 
considerable extension in the subsequent period, 
when, as we learn from Tertullian {ad Uxorern, 
ii. 5), Christians were allowed to keep the Sacra^ 
ment in private for their own use. 

Justin says nothing in the Apology of the sacri¬ 
ficial aspect of the rite, though he quotes the words 
‘ Do this as my memorial ’ {tqvtq Tcoulre eis rijy ifx^v 
dvdjxvTjdLv), in referring to the account of the insti¬ 
tution. But in the Dialogue with Trypho (c. 41) 
he dwells at greater length on these words, and 
interprets them in a way which shows that he 
regards both the words ‘do’ and ‘ memoriar as 
having a sacrificial meaning. ‘ The ollering of fine 
flour,’ he says, referring to Lv 14'®, ‘ was a type of 
the bread of the Eucharist, which our Lord Jesus 
Christ commanded us to ofl’er (yroieii') for a memorial 
of the Passion undergone by Him on behalf of men 
who are being cleansed in soul from all evil ’; and 
he connects with this ollering tlie giving of thanks 
to God for the blessings of crt'ution and redemption. 
Lastly, he refers, like the Didarhc, to the jirophecy 
of Mai 1" {ci. Dial. 70, IIG, 117). This conce|>tion 
of tiie Eucharist as a memoiial of the Passion, 
based on the words of institution as found in St. 
Paul, is, however, peculiar to Justin among ‘ 2 nd 
cent, writers. 

{a) The ‘simple realism’ (Batiffol) of Justin’s 
language about the Eucharist is re-echoed by 
Iremeus, the bishop of Lyons, in the last quarter 
of the 2 nd century. In arguing with the Gnostics, 
who disparaged the material creation as being 
the work of an inferior f)ow(!r, he apjieals to the 
Eucharist as a witness to the truer view. The 
Gnostics cannot consistently take part in the 
Eucharist, for (a) in their view the bread and wine 
are not creatures of the E’ather of Jesus Christ, 
ami they cannot oiler them to Him or call them 
the l)ody and blood of His Son {adv. Herr. iv. 
xviii. 4) ; {^) they deny the future resurrection, 
and cannot appreciate the efficacy of the Eucharist 
as a principle of life for the body as well as the 
soul {ih.). Christ, he maintains, confessed the cup 
to be His blood, and the bread to be His body (y. 
ii. 2 ). The bread and the mixed cup, on receiving 
the word of God {i.c. either ( 1 ) the invoication 
[iirUXriiTLv] of ly, xviii. 4; cf. 1 Ti 4 ®; Origen, 
horn, in Matt. [FG xiii. 948] ; or (2) the personal 
Word ; cf. the passage in Justin, above), become 
the Eucharist, which is the body and blood of 
Christ. When consecrated, the bread is no longer 
common bread, but consists of two elements, an 
earthly and a heavenly. In like manner our 
bodies, by partaking of the Eucharist, are no 
longer corruptible, but have the hope of the resur¬ 
rection fIV. xviii. 4). 

This treatment exhibits the same features as 
that of Justin, but advances beyond it in empha¬ 
sizing, more clearly than Justin had done, ‘the 
composite character of the Eucharist’ (Swete, 
JThSt iii. 171). By virtue of the invocation the 
elements become something which they were not 


before. A ‘heavenly element’ {irpdyya ovpdviov) is 
added to them and operates through them (on the 
interpretations of the passage, see Loofs, FKd? 

47 f.). Irenmus also ilwells more fully than Justin 
upon the ell'ects of the Eucharist as a means of 
imparting life to the body and soul of man (cf. 
Ignatius, ‘ the medicine of immortality ’). Lastly, 
Iremeus’ theory of the consecration of the elements, 
and his emphasis upon the invocation (^7riA\77(rtj), 
mark an advance upon the treatment of Justin 
(Loofs [FRI^? i. 42 f.] sees in this last an approxi 
mation to Greek conceptions derived from the 
mysteries). 

(/>) Iremeu.s’ conception of the Eucharist as a 
.sacrifice differs from that of Justin. While Justin 
dwells upon its connexion with the Passion, 
Iremeus emphasizes the aspect of it which has 
already been found in the Didarhe. It is the 
offering of the first-fruits of the earth. lie applies 
to it, like the author of the Didache and Justin, 
the language of Mai 1". It is the ‘ new oblation 
of the new covenant, wiiich the Church, receiving 
from the Ajuistlcs, offers throughout the world U) 
God,’ not because He needs any oflering, but as an 
expression of gratitude, and as sanctifying the 
creature (iv. xvii. 8 f.). But this offering is con¬ 
nected w ith the fact that Chiist, wiien instituting 
the rite, confe.ssed the bread to be His body, and 
the cup to be His blood {ih.) : ‘Since we are 
members of Him, and are nourished by the creature, 
and He llim.sclf pro\i(lcs us with the creature . . . 
He declared the cup wiiich is supplied by the 
(ueature to be His own blood, and aflmned that t he 
bread suj>])lied by the creature wjis His own body ’ 
( V . ii. 2 ; on this fusion of the oblation with the 
sacramental meal, see Inge, Contentw Veritat}'^, 
London, 1902, p. 287). Irenams further maintains 
that the Eucharist differs from the olferings of flu; 
.Jews, as being offered by ‘children,’ in virtue of 
their freedom, and not by ‘seivants’ (IV. xviii. 1). 
Lastly, he refers to the ‘ altar in heaven’ to which 
the prayers and oblations of Christians are directed 
(IV. xviii. f); cf. the prayer in the Roman Canon, 
and see belowj. 

Subsidi.iry sources of evidence for the history of the Kucharist 
dunni; the '.iml cent, are the (inostic writin^js, and the epitaph 
of Aberoins, bishop of llierapohs in Fhrj^cia The references 
in (inostic literature are collected in Struckrnann, D\^ Grgen- 
irartChnsti in der hi. FALcheyistie (Vienna, 11)05, p. dOf.), and 
are summarized by Batiffol, Etudes d'hiet. et de thCol. positive. 
2nd Hcr., p. 1(38 f. Amid much that is grotescpie, they re-echo 
the languaife of which we have already found traces, and speak 
of ‘ the giving of thanks ’ {(oxapicntiv) and of the ‘ invocation ' 
(<Tri'itAT}(Tcv). But they advance beyond this language in their 
magical conception of the effects of the consecration of the 
elements, and so exhibit points of contact with pagan thought. 
Thus, amongst the followers of Marcus we read (Iremeus, i. 
xiii. 2) of thanks being given over cups in which the wine is 
turned into blood, and in one fragment of Theodotus ((pioted 
by Clem. Alex. Exc. Theodoti, 82) the bread (of tlie Eucharist), 
the oil (of Confirmation), and the water (of Baptism), after they 
have been consecrated ‘ by the power of the Name,' are spoken 
of as ‘changed into spiritual jKitency,’ thougli they retain their 
outward appearances (rd aurd oera xard to (honvofuLeyoy ota 
fA7j<f)0r} [omitting ov before rd avrd, with Bunsen, Ixiofa, 
Batiffol]). On the other hand, we find the opposite tendency 
towards a mystical rendering of the language of Kt. John, and 
the ‘ fle.sh of Christ’ is interpreted as meaning the Church (Exc. 
Theodoti. 13; see on Ignatius, above). 

The epitaph of Aberciiis exhibits, in language which recalls the 
pictures of the catacombs, a primitive and simple conception of 
the Eucharist. In his journeys from the East to ' royal Rome,' 
faith everywhere led the way, and set before him for food ‘ the 
fish from the fountain, miglity and stainless (whom a pure 
virgin grasped), and gave this to friends to eat always, having 
good wine, and giving the mixed cup with bread.’ The 
eference in the ' fish ’ is plainly to the emmem of Christ (tx^v?), 
vhile ‘the fountain’ refers to Baptisnij which gave admission 
bo the Eucharist (see Lightfoot, op. ext. ‘Ignatius,’ i. 496f.). 
See, too, the almost contemporary inscription of Pectorius of 
Autun In Batiffol, op. cit. 166f., and in DACL, art. ‘ Autun.’ 

The evidence which has been reviewed sliows the 
main lines on which the rite instituted at the Last 
Siinper was conceived of and developed during the 
2n(i century. It formed the central feature of the 
“hurch’s worship, and constituted a great act of 
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thanksgiving—a sacrifice of prayer and praise for 
the gifts of creation, and a memorial of reclemption. 
Tliough there was no fixed liturgy, and consider¬ 
able freedom was allowed to the leaders of the 
Church in the way of extempore prayer {DidachCj 
Justin), the main lines of later liturgical develop¬ 
ment may already be traced in Justin. The 
Eucharist was at the same time a means of spiritual 
refreshment, in which the faithful partook of ‘the 
flesh and blood of Christ’ for the nourishment of 
soul and body unto eternal life. Lastly, it was a 
pledge of the unity of the One Body. 'I'here was 
as yet no attempt to analyze tlie exact nature of 
the gift, or to discuss tlie relation of the sign to 
the thing signified. The mystical language of the 
Didache speaks of ‘ spiritual food and drink,’ and 
there is a strongly mystical strain in the language 
of Ignatius. But the majority of Christians prob¬ 
ably accepted simply, without elaborating any 
conception of the matter, the words ‘ I'his is my 
body, ‘This is my blood.’ See, further, Swete, 
JT/iSt iii. 176 f. 

2. Developments in Eucharistic teaching and 
practice during the 3rd and 4th centuries.—It 

was not till many centuries had passed that the 
Eucharist became a subject of contrf^versy. But 
during the earlier period considerable develop¬ 
ments took plac'e, wliich gradually afl'ected tlie 
con(‘eptions associated with the rite. During the 
3rd and 4th centuries (lui simple f/iith of the 
early days was succeeded by a period of greater 
reflexion and analy'sis, the results of which ap[)ear 
in the expressions used with reference to the 
Eucharist, and in the practices a.«<so<;iated with it. 

(1) As to the nature of the Kucharistic gift, w’e 
find that, while in po})ular belief and practice the 
elements were more and more identified with the 
sacred realities of which they w'ere believed to be 
the vehi(*ie, language was used by both Eastern 
and Western wTiters which distinguished between 
the elements and that which they signified. The 
former tendency may be illustrated liy the use of 
such language as ‘to handle the liOrd’s body’or 
‘ to ofVer violence ’ to it (Tertullian). It is shown, 
again, in the growing reverence for the consecrated 
species, and the care bestowed to prevent even a 
drop or crumb from falling to the ground {I’ert-. 
de Cor. 3; Origen, horn, in Exod. xiii. 3; cf. 
Canons of Ilippolytns, ‘209). Lastly, it is shown 
in the stories told by Cyprian of the jiortcnts which 
attended the abuse of the Sacrament, as in the case 
of the defaulter who found the consecrated bread 
turned to a cinder in his hand {de Lapsis, 25 [26]). 
But, in spite of this growing reverence, and even 
superstition, with which the consecrated elements 
were regarded, both Tertullian and Cyprian, when 
they set down their more deliberate conceptions of 
the nature of the Eucharistic gift, use language 
which seems far removed from such ideas. Thus 
Tertullian speaks of the bread as ‘ the figure of His 
body’ {figura corporis \ see adv. Marc. iii. 19) and 
as ‘representing His body’ {pancm quo insnm 
corpus suxim rcprccsentat \ seeib.i. 14). Similarly, 
Cyprian speaks of ‘ the blood of Christ ’ as ‘ showm 
forth in the wine ’ {Ep. Ixiii. 2, ‘ Christi sangui.s 
ostenditur ’; cf. ib. 11, ‘aqua . . . quae sola Christi 
sanguinem non possit exprimere’; cf. ib. 13). 

Nor is this language peculiar to the Latin (Church 
of North Africa, or to the age of Tertullian and 
Cyprian. It forms the starting-point of the teach¬ 
ing of Augustine (see below), and it appears in the 
references to the Eucharist made by a series of 
Eastern writers during the latter part of the 3 rd 
and throughout the 4 th century. Thus the Didas- 
calia (second half of 3rd cent.), if the text be cor¬ 
rect (on this see Struckmann, <^. cit. p. 225 ), 
speaks of ‘ offering the acceptable Eucharist, which 
is a symbol {dvrLrvToy) of the royal body of Christ * 


(vi. 30). In the Apostolic Constitutions, written 
a century later, and based on the above, the 
mysteries are described as ‘symbols {dpTlrvira) of 
His precious body and of His blood.’ The ‘un¬ 
bloody sacrifice’ is celebrated to commemorate the 
Lord’s death ‘ by virtue of the symbols {(Tvix(i6\(x}v 
xdpLv) of his body and blood.’ In the liturgy 
thanksgivings are offered for the precious blood 
and for the body ‘of which we celebrate these 
symbols’ (dprirvira; see v. 14, vi. 23, vii. 25). At 
tbe same time the formula employed at Corn- 
111 union is ‘ the body of Christ,’ ‘ the blood of Christ.’ 
Eusebius of (yiesarea, w hile speaking of Christians 
as ‘ fed wdth the body of the Saviour’ {de Solemn. 
Pasrh. 7), says that Christ delivered to His dis¬ 
ciples the symbols {av/xpoXa.) of His Divine Incarna¬ 
tion, charging them to make the ‘ image {elKbva) of 
his own body,’ and to use the bread, the ‘ symbol 
{(TvfxftbXip) of his ow n body ’ {Dem. Evang. viii. [PG 
xxii. 596]). Similarly, h.ustathius of Antioch {PG 
xviii. 084 f.) speaks ot ( he bread and wine as ‘ sym¬ 
bols {IvTlTvira) of tiie buddy members of Christ.’ 
The liturgy of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis (before 
361), while speaking of tlie elements as ‘the body 
and blood,’ also spe^iks of ‘ ollming the bread’ as 
‘ a likeness {oiioUo/jLa) of tlie body,’ and ‘ ollering the 
cuj>’ as ‘a likeness {oyolocp.a) 01 the blood’ (Bright- 
man, JThSt i. 105 f.). Similarly, Cregory of 
Nazianzus (1 390) speaks of offering the external 
sacrilice, ‘the symbol {dvriTvirov) of the great 
mysteries’ (Or. ii. 95); of the hand ‘treasuring 
aught of the symbols {avTiruriov) of the precious 
body or blood ’ (i6. viii. 18, cf. xvii. 12). Lrustly, 
Macarius the Egyptian (t 390) speaks of bread 
and wdne as offered in the Churcli as ‘a symbol 
of His flesh and blood’ {Horn, xxvii. 17). Such 
language, however, may be easily misunderstood. 
The Latin w'ords fgura and repnesexxtare do not 
necessarily imply that the objects of which they 
are used are bare symbols and nothing more (on 
repreesentare, see Swete, JThSt iii. 173, note 5 ; 
Batillol, op. cit. p. ‘2‘22 ; Loofs, PllFA i. 59 ; on 
figura, see Turner, JThSt vii. 596) ; in many cases 
actual presence is intended {e.g. Tert. ad.v. Marc. 
iv. 22), though in others a representation to the 
mind seems to be implied. Again, as Harnack 
{Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. ii. 144) h[i8 said, 

* what we now a days understand by “ symbol ” is a thing whirh 
is not that which it represents; at that time “symbol” de¬ 
noted a thing which, in some kind of way, really is what it 
signifies ; but, on the other hand, ac^cording to the ideas of that 
period, the really heavenly element lay either in or behind the 
visible form without being identical with it.’ 

In the case of Tertullian and Cyprian, moreover, 
such language must be qualified by other expres¬ 
sions in wdiich they speak of the elements as ‘the 
body and blood of the Lord’ (see, e.g., Tert. de 
Idololatr. 7, ad Uxor. ii. 5, de Orat. 19 ; Cyprian, 
Ep. XV. 1). Lastly, we may notice (Steitz, JDTh 
X. 402 f. ; Loofs, PRE^ i. 68) that in many of the 
Eastern w riters referred to above the sacramental 
conception of the rite is subordinated to the 
sacrificial, and it is to the elements as offered, not 
as received in communion, that the language in 
question is applied. The same statement is true 
of Cyprian. U was possibly owdng to the emphasis 
laid upon the commemorative character of the 
Eucharistic offering that the use of this symbolical 
language came to be applied to the elements even 
when conceived of as the food of the faithful. But, 
as Loofs {loc. cit.) and Harnack {op. cit. iv. 289, 
note 2) have said, a purely symbolical representa¬ 
tion, in our modern sense of the worn, of the 
Eucharist is to be found practically nowhere in 
ancient times. 

(2) In certain quarters this tendency to dis¬ 
tinguish the sign from the thing signified was 
carried to great lengths. This applies especially 
to the language of the two great Alexandrian 
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teachers, Clement and Orieen. While witnessing 
to the current teaching of their day, which adoptee 
the more usual and literal interpretation {voeLcrOu) 
6 dfrros Kal t 6 rron^pLoy rots /xtV anXovar^pocs /card rf/j 
KOivoT^pav ncpl ttjs cuxapicrrlas says Ori^^en 

in Joann, xxxii. 24 [16], ed. Brooke, Cambrid^^e, 
1891, ii. 196), tliey tend to reline upon the lan^^uage 
of Scripture about the body and blood, and inter¬ 
pret it, according to their own spiritualizing ant 
allegorical tendency, as denoting ‘ the participa 
tioii in the Lord’s incorruptibility ’ (Clem. Fizd. 
ii. 2. 19), ‘ the apprehension of the Divine powei 
and essence ’ (Clem. Shorn, v. 10. 67), or the teach 
iug and words of Christ, which are life-giving, am 
nourish and sustain the soul (Origen, in Matt. 85 
horn, in S uin. xvi. 9 ; ci. in Joaiin.^ loc. cit.). This 
teaching is repeated later on by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, who in one pa.ssage interprets * the flesh 
and blood ’of Jn 6“^'- to mean the w’ords and dis¬ 
courses of Christ (Eccl. 2'heol. iii. 12), and it finds 
an echo still later in the ardent Origenist, Basil of 
Caesarea {Ep. viii. 4). In using such language 
these writers are conscious that tliey are not 
speaking the current language of their day, but 
relining upon it. Elsewhere they use the common 
phraseology, and speak of the bread ‘ becoming 
the body and as ‘ being holy, and sanctifying 
those who use it with right purpose,’ in virtue of 
the prayer (or w'ord) utterea over it (Origen, c. 
Cels. viii. 33, in Matt. xi. 14) ; of ‘ being fed with 
the body of the Saviour and partaking of the 
blood of the Lamb’ (Euseb. de Solemn. Fasch. 7); 
of ‘ partaking of the holy body and blood of Christ ’ 
(Basil, Ep. xciii.). Outside the immediate circle 
of Origen’s esoteric teacliing, w'e find the Alex¬ 
andrian writers speaking, like Dionysius in the 
3rd cent., of the communicant as ‘iiaitaking of 
the body and blood ’ of Christ (Kuseb. HE vii. 9), 
or, if they venture to dwell upon the nature of the 
gift, em[)liasizing, as Atliana.siiis does, the fact 
that the llesh of Christ is received in a spiritual 
manner {Ep. ad. Scrap, iv. 19). 

(3) In the Caterheses Mystagogicor of Cyril of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 347 or 348) we find the tirst traces 
of a new development. His language embodies 
many of the characteristic features of previous 
teaching. The literal interpretation of the words 
of institution, the use of the word * ligure’ or ‘ ty[)e ’ 
(tutos, d^rlruTToj), and the terms ‘spiritual bread’ 
and ‘spiritual drink’(cf. Athanasius) are all em¬ 
ployed. After the invocation the bread becumes 
the l>ody of Christ, and the wine His blood. But 
Cyril goes further, and attempts to explain the 
nature of the eli'ect produced upon the elements 
by the consecration. He uses the word ‘change’ 
or ‘ convert ’ (^cra/3d\Xfiv) to denote this ellect, and 
he illustrates it from the change of water into wine 
in the miracle of Cana. This change or .sanctilica- 
tion {ijyiacrTaL Kal pera^^S^TjTai, v. 7) is ell’ected by 
the Holy Spirit. Cyril’s treatment marks an epoch 
in the history of Eucharistic teaching by intro¬ 
ducing the conception of a mysterious change of 
the elements. Taken literally, his language might 
seem to anticipate the later mediaeval doctrine. 
But his illustration from the miracle of Cana must 
not be taken too seriously. It is the language of 
popular teaching, not that of scientific theological 
statement. Lastly, it must be qualihed by the ex- 
ressions quoted above from the same Catecheses. 
till it is an indication of the direction in wdiich 
thought was moving; and, in the period which 
follows, the conception of a conversion of the 
elements received considerable extension. 

Its great apologist was Cregory of Nyssa (f 395), 
who expounds the idea of the conversion in a.strik¬ 
ing and original theory. Put briefly, his view is 
as follows (see Oratio Catech. c. 37). As the Word 
of God Himself, when on earth, received nourish¬ 


ment from bread and wine, so that they became, 
by the process of digestion, His body and blood, 
while His body also, by its union with the Word, 
was raised to the dignity of the Godhead, in like 
manner in the Eucharist the bread which is con¬ 
secrated by the word of God is transformed (/uera- 
noaiaOai ; cf. pLeraaroix^iovv in the same chapter), no 
longer, as in His earthly life, by eating, but im- 
nietliately, into His body by the Word. Here 
again, however, the language must not be taken 
too literally. It is of the nature of an illustration, 
and piesiipposes a particular theory of the relation 
of the ‘form’ of the body to its constituent ele¬ 
ments. The change is a change of relation. The 
‘ constituent elements ’ {aroixFia) of the bread and 
wine acquire a new form {elSoy), ‘ the body and 
blood,’ and receive fresh properties. Gregory 
teaches, in fact, ‘a qualitative unity’ (Harnack) 
between the bread and the body, not a complete 
identity (see notes on the passage in the present 
writer’s edition of the Or. Cat. in Cambridge Pat¬ 
ristic Texts, Camb. 1903). But, while the theory 
in itself is halting and hesitating, its connexion 
witli another statement of Gregory, that, while 
Baptism is intended for the soul, the Eucharist is 
a means by which the body of man is brought into 
union with the Saviour {Ur. Cat., loc. cit.), and so 
is raised to incorruption, tended to emphasize the 
physical character of the Eucharistic food, and so 
j/repared the way for a materialistic interpretation 
(Gregory, however, insists on the need of faith). 
There is a similar treatment to that of Gregory in 
Macarius Magnes, who also repudiates the teach¬ 
ing of those wlio maintain that the Eucharist is a 
ligure (rcTTos) of the body ami blood (see Stone, 
History of Doctr. of Holy Each. i. 65, 73 f.). 

None of the later Patristic writers followed 
Iregory of Nyssa in his attempt to expound the 
ationale of the Eucharistic mystery, but fiom this 
time the language of conversion became common. 
It is found in Theodore of Mopsuestia (f 429), who 
uses the word emjiloyed by Cvril of Jerusalem 
[paralidWidai, in Mt. 26^), though side by side with 
this presentation he speaks of the change as spiritual 
{in I Cor. 1(T), and, like other Eastern Lathers, calls 
the elements ‘.symbols’ {<fvp.^o\a) of the death of 
Christ {in 1 Cor. 11^). It appears again in Chrysos¬ 
tom (t 407), who revels in the use of realistic plirases, 
and sj/eaks of ‘eating the body,’ of ‘burying the 
teeth in His flesh’ {in Joann, horn. 47. 1, 46. 3), 
and of Him who is seated above with tlie Eatlior 
being ‘ held in the hands of all ’ {de Sacerd. iii. 4). 
But the rhetorical and devotional character of sucii 
auguage prevents us from taking it too seriously, 
ami elsewhere Chrysostom blunts its force by 
speaking of the gilt of the Sacrament as being 
erceived only with the eyes of the mind, and not 
y the senses (in Matt. hoin. 82. 4). Like Gregory, 
le speaks of the elements a.s re fashioned and trans- 
brmed {p.€Tapp\jdpil^eiv, pLeracKevd^eiy, in prodit. Jiid. 
lom. i. 6 ; in Matt. horn. 82. 5), but lie does not 
analyze, like Gregory, the nature of this trans- 
'orniation. He adheres to the literal realism of 
he popular coneejition of the rite, and the im- 
Lginative fervour and eloq^uence with which he 
ets it forth explain the influence of his teaching 
m later Greek piety. 

From the East tliis way of conceiving the eflects 
»f the consecration of the Eucharistic elements 
mssed into the West, finding its earliest exjionent 
n Ambrose, bishop of Milan (f 397), who in other 
espects acted as tlie interpreter of Greek theology 
^o tlie West. In his treatise On Faith (iv. 10. 125), 
►vhile using language sugg^estive of the symbolic 
iacriticial conception, which we have noted in 
ther writers of the East and the West (‘ the sacra- 
iients of the Lord’s death,’ ‘ we proclaim the Lord’s 
eath ’), he speaks of the elements as ‘ transformed * 
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or ‘ transfigured {transfigurantur : on tfiis word see 
Batiliol, op. cit. p. 299) by the mystery of the 
sacred prayer, into the hesh and blood(cf. de 
Incnm. iv. 23, ‘ ofl'erre transhgurandurii corpus’). 
In another treatise, de Mysteriis, the authenticity 
of wliich, however, lias been doubted (see Loofs, 
FUE-^ i. 61), the doctrine of conversion is ex¬ 
pounded at length. The writer emphasizes tiie 
imj)ortance of the consecration of the elements, 
which ho regards as a miracailous act of God, to 
which analogies may be found in the miracles of 
the Old and New Testaments {e.g. the miracles 
of Moses and Klijah, the Virgin Birth). ‘ How 
much greater tlnin the blessing of man is the power 
of the consecration pronounced by God Himself.’ 
For in the Eucharist it is Christ’s own word, ‘This 
is my body,’ which changes the nature of the 
material elements on which it is pronounced {de 
Myst. ix. 52-54). Such language, with its repeated 
insistence on a change of nature in the elements 
{prceier naturam^ naturam inntare, species mutare 
elementorum)^ was new to the West ; and even in 
the treatise in which it is found it is qualified by 
other expressions which weaken to some extent its 
force. Thus the writer still uses occasionally the 
older forms of expression, and speaks of the body 
as being ‘ signified ’ {corpus signifiratur), and of the 
wine as being ‘ called ’ the blood {sanguis nuncu- 
patur). Again, he maintains that the food is 
spiritual, and that the body of Christ is the body 
of the Divine S[)irit, because Christ is Spirit {ib. 
68). In another treatise, the de Sacramsut —also 
bearing the name of Ambrose, though plainly not 
his work, but probably written about a.d. 400, 
somewhere in North Italy (Duchesne)—the influ¬ 
ence of the teaching of the de Mysteriis is plainly 
shown, and the doctrine of conversion is ex¬ 
pounded on similar lines. Though the writer does 
not state the 8})iritual character of the Eucharistic 
food, he is careful to guard against a physical con¬ 
ception of the Eucharistic gift, and in doing so 
speaks, like earlier writers in the East, of the 
sacrament as being received ‘in a likeness’ {in 
sinulitudinem accipis sacramentum)^ though this 
‘ likeness’ bestows the virtue of the reality {nnturce 
gratiarn virtntcmnue consequerisy vi. 3 ; see Batiffol, 
op. cit. p. 305). His language, in fact, shows that 
he has not comjdetely overcome the influence of 
the older tradition. Even if neither of these works, 
the de Mysteriis and the de Sacramentis, may be 
ascribed to Ambrose, they still remain authorities 
of great importance for the history of the Eucharist, 
as they were later on appealed to as containing the 
teaching of the great Western Father, and they 
exercised an undoubted influence on Western con¬ 
ceptions. 

But this new train of thought did not succeed as 
yet in imposing itself on the West. The language 
of Jerome {Ep. 98. 13), of Arnbrosiaster {in 1 Cor, 
11^''"), and of the fragment of the Homan Canon 
of the Mass, quoted by the author of the dc Sacra- 
mentis (iv. 6), still witnesses to the earlier Western 
view. The bread ‘shows forth’ the body of the 
Saviour (J erome). The Eucharist is ‘ a memorial of 
redemption.’ The eating of the llesh and drinking 
of the blood signify the new covenant. The 
‘mystical cu[) of the blood ’ is received ‘ in a figure’ 
(in typurn [Arnbrosiaster]). The Eucharistic obla¬ 
tion is ‘a figure of the body and blood of Christ’ 
(Roman Canon in de Sacramentis ; see Batiliol, 
p. 302f.). . 

(4) During this same period the conceptions of 
the benefits of communion underwent a corre¬ 
sponding development. The idea which had been 
thrown out in Ignatius’ phrase, ‘ the medicine of 
immortality,’ and which was taken up by Iremeus, 
finds more definite and precise expression as time 
goes on. Tertullian speaks of ‘ our flesh being fed 


by the body and blood, that the soul may be sated 
with God ’ {de Resurr. Cam. 8). Cyril of Jerusalem 
says that the Eucharist makes us ‘ of one body and 
one blood with Christ ((xt/crcrw/xoi ko.i cvi'o.ifxoi tou 
XpicTToO). In this connexion he quotes 2 P H, ‘ par- 
takersof the divine nature ’ {Catech. Myst. iv. 1, 3). 
By passing into our frame, the Eucharistic food 
‘ helps’ body and soul {ib. v. 9). But in Hilary of 
Poitiers and Gregory of Nyssa we meet with a 
more systematic attempt to exhibit the i)lace of the 
Eucharist in tlie economy of the spiritual life. Both 
writers expound the idea that the Sacrament is the 
‘ extension ’ of the Incarnation. Thus Hilary main¬ 
tains {de Trin. viii. 13 f.) that the union of the 
faithful with Christ is more than a union of will, 
because Christ abides in us naturalitery in that 
He gives us His l>ody and blood ; and He draws a 
parallel between the union of the Word with flesh, 
and our union with the Word made flesh in the 
Sacrament. Cregorv of Nyssa {Or. Cat. 37) says 
that Christ ‘infused hiiu^tdf into our perishable 
nature, that by conimu 'ion with the Deity man- 
kii d might at the same time be deified.’ As already 
indicated, (Gregory ]ay>"^ special stress upon the value 
of the Euchai’-t for tlie body, and in his whole 
conce}ition of the sacraments he emphasizes the 
gift of iivmortality which they (ionvey {ib.). The 
startingqx'int of this conception, which appears 
in a succession of Church writers, is thoroughly 
(’hiistian, and is ba.sed upon the language of Jn 
; but, in the more precise form in which it is 
presented, it exhibits points of contact with the 
ideas perpetuated in the Greek mysteries. 

(5) The conception of the Eucharist as a sacri¬ 
fice received considerable development during the 
leriod under discussion. Hitherto the Eucharist 
lad been spoken of as a‘sacrifice’ only in con¬ 
nexion with the Christian inter})retation of OT 
types, and by way of contrasting the sjiiritual 
service of Christians with Jewish and pagan ideas 
of sacrifice. Thus Athenagoras {Suppl. pro Chr. 
13) speaks of ‘the bloodless sacrifice and rational 
service of Christians’ {dvalfxaKTov OvaLav sal t^v Xct/l- 
KTjy Xarpdav ; cf. Ro 12^ ; and Test, of xii. Pair. 
[Levi 3], cited by Gore, Body of Christ , p. 159, note 
2). As we have seen, Justin stands alone among 
2nd cent, writers in associating sacrificial ideas 
with the words ‘ Do this as ray memorial.’ Origen 
apjiears to follow him in one passage (bom. in Lev. 
xiii. 3f.), though a little further on he adopts the 
meaning ‘remembrance’ {ib. c. 5). 

But in the Church of North Africa, and in the 
writings of Cyprian, we find the language of sacri¬ 
fice freely apjilied in this connexion. Cyprian 
speaks of ‘ celebrating the Lord's sacrifice’ {sacri- 
ficium dominicum ; cf. B.\^ohostia dominie a [de Unit. 
Eccl. 17]), of ‘oflering,’ not only the cup, but ‘ the 
Lord’s blood,’ and once of ‘ sacrificing.’ The words 
‘ priest ’ {sacerdos) and ‘ altar ’ {altare) are employed 
by him in connexion with the rite (though Ter- 
tiillian had already used sacrificium, sacerdoSy and 
ara in a Chri.stian sense ; see Swete, op. cit. p. 
166). Cyprian finds the justification of such 
language in the account of the institution and in 
the words ‘ Do this as my memorial.’ Christ 
ofl'ered to God the Father bread and wine, ‘ that 
is, his body and blood.’ The priest, officiating in 
Christ’s stead {vice Ckrisii fungitur), ‘ oilers to God 
the Father in the Church a true and full sacrifice,’ 
when he imitates what Christ did, and fully carries 
out His words and acts (he is reproving the custom 
of using water only). In this sacrifice ‘ mention is 
made of his Fassion ; for the Passion is the Lord’s 
sacrifice which we oiler ’ {Ep. Ixiii. 4, 14, 17). Tliis 
close association of the Eucharistic sacrifice with 
the sacrifice of the Cross opened up a new era. 
There is no idea of a repetition of tne sacrifice of 
the Cross. F'or, side by side with phrases which 
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speak of ‘ offering the blood of Christ,’ Cyprian 
speaks of ‘ offering the cup in commemoration of 

Him Pn<i<iir»n ’ ///->/• /•iV Piif t rnncftironnp nf 

tlie sacrificial idea from the service as a whole to 
the consecrated elements (Harnack) marks the 
development of a more specific and clearly defined 
conception of the sacrifice. It is possible that this 
had already taken shape in popular thought before 
Cyprian’s time. Another feature, which first ap¬ 
pears in the North African Church, is the practice 
of offering the Eucharist for the departed (obcationes 
pro defunct is, Tert. de Coron. 3 ; sacrijicia pro 
dormitwne, Cyprian, Ep. i. 2). 

Traces of a corresponding development appear 
in the East. Origen already employs the terms 
‘priest' and ‘altar’in a Cliristian sense (Swete, 
loc. cit.), and in his Homilies on Levitir/us (xiii. 3) 
he uses language whicdi prepared the way for the 
assuciation of propitiatory ideas with the Eucharist. 
He draws a parallel between the shew’hread, which 
is a type of Christ, the true Propitiation (Ho 3"*), 
and the permanent memorial ordained by Christ in 
the wurds ‘ Do this as my memorial.’ The shew- 
bread was set before God as a propitiatory memo¬ 
rial. The ‘memorial’ {co}nmemor(itio) instituted 
by Christ has also great propitiatory power. As 
Steitz has observed {JDTk .x. 93), it was the de¬ 
velopment of this concej)tion which gave to the 
later doctrine of the sacrifice of the Eucharist its 
essential meaning. This teaching is carrie<l on by 
Eusebius of Caesarea {Dc7n, Kvang. i. 10 ), who con¬ 
trasts the OT .sacrifices with the sacrifice of (dirist 
and the ‘ memorial ’ virS/xurjais) which Christ 

commanded to he oll'ered to God in {dace of .sam i- 
fice. At the same time he brings this ‘ memorial ’ 
into close conne.xion witli the forgivene.ss of sins 


ing the moment of consecration {de Ccem. et de 
Cruce, 3). But in hi.s exposition of the Epistle ^ 
the HebreNvs the realism and exuberant rhetoric 
of this language receive their corrective. There is 
no repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross. There 
is one body of Christ, and, therefore, one sacrifice; 

‘ We do not offer a different sacrifice . . . hut 
always the same ; or rather we celebrate a me¬ 
morial of a sacrifice’ [Ep. ad Heb. horn. xvii. 3). 
Christ ‘offered sacrifice once for all, and thence¬ 
forward sat down ’ (ib. xiii. 3). The whole action 
of the Eucharist lies in the heavenly and spiritual 
region {ib. xiv. 1 , 2). And the same thouglitof the 
mystical nature of the Eucharistic sacrifice appears 
in\he language of the Western Father, Ambrose, 
who contrasts the ‘shadow’ {umbra) of the Law 
with the ‘ image ’ {imago) of the Gospel on the one 
hand, and the heavenly ‘reality’ [rrrittt.s) on the 
other. The rites of the Church are an ‘ image ’ of 
heavenly realities. The j)riest 3 on earth follow, 
as they can, the offering of their High Priest. 
Christ Himself is offered, when tlie body of Christ 
is offered. Indeed, He Himself is |)lainly shown 
{manifestatur) to offer in us, .siccing that it is His 
word which sanctifies the sacrifice which is offered, 
and He Himself stands by us as our Advocate with 
the Father. But in tin* Eucharist we have only 
the ‘ image.’ The ‘ reality ’ is to be found ‘ where 
Christ interceiles for us as our Advocate with the 
Father’ {in Psalm, xxxviii. 25; de Officiis, bk. i. 
xlviii. 238). Ambrose, in fact, views tlie whole 
action of the Eucharist from the standpoint of the 
abiding humanity and interce.ssion of Christ in 
heaven, and the same thought is im{)licit, though 
not so clearly expres.sed, in the language of Chry¬ 
sostom (see, further, below, § 3 ( 2 )). 


which tlie sacrifice of Christ won for heathen and 
Jew alike. Another important feature in his re¬ 
presentation is the way in which the conce{)tion of 
‘celebrating’ or ‘offering’ a ‘memorial’ of the 
sacrifice of Christ nasses over into the idea of an 
‘ottering of his Ixxfy ’ (roO dvfMaro^ fxvi^fxrjv, t^v 


( 6 ) The 4th cent, marks a {>eriod of considerable 
liturgical development in connexion with the 
Eucharist. The writings of Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Chrysostom enable us to reproduce with a 
considerable degree of certainty the liturgy cur¬ 
rent in their time. To this period also belongs a 


iverapKOv toO XpLjTov irapovcriav, Kai rb KarapTiaO^v avrov 
<ru}/xa TTpocTiurjvlxO^i- rip deep SiSd^af, ib .). Similarly, in 
the Apostolic Church Order (c. A.D. 300) we find the 
hrase ‘the offering {Trpoacpopd) of the body and 
lood’ (Harnack, Eng. tr. ii. 137). 

But the fullest statement of the sacrificial idea is 
found in Cyril of Jerusalem. While rejieating the 
language of the earlier {leriod, and sjieaking of 
‘ the spiritual sacrifice,’ ‘ the bloodless service,’ he 
definitely calls it ‘ the holy and most awful sacri¬ 
fice ’ (17 dyla Kal (ppiKivdtardTT] Ovaia), ‘ the sacrifice of 
prof)itiation ’ { 7 } Ovaia rou IXaapov), over which God 
IS entreated for the common peace of the churches. 
It is Christ sacrificed for sins who is offered {Xpiarbv 
ia<payt.(UTfJ.Hov vir^p tu)v ijf^er^pioy dfmprTjfidTwy irpocr- 


series of Church manuals, which contain liturgical 
forms for the celebration of the Eucharist. 

Of the<»e the oldest are the Kthiopic Church Ordfr, and the 
Verona Latin Fragments by Hauler), both of whi«"h 

are based on the same Greek original and ma\ to the 

second half of the third century. For Fg.vp^' have the 
hturjfical prayers of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis (^^ntten l>efore 
301), and for Syria the liturj^y of bk vili. of the Apoxtolic Con- 
stitutions (c. 375). The Testament of our Lord (puhlisficd by 
Rahniani, Mainz, 1899, from Syriac MSS) may belong to the 
same century (Zahn, .Morin), or may be a century later. I^aatly, 
in the de Sacramcnlis (c. 490) we have some Western prayers, 
which exhibit the earliest known form of the Roman Canon of 
the Moss. 

Their evidence for the conce{)tions of the Eucharist 
may be briefly summarized. («) The primitive 
character of the rite as a service of prai.se and 


<p^popuy), while the loving God is propitiated (^^tXfc 6 - 
fxeyoi rby (pikdvdpojiroy deov) on behalf of the living 
and the dead. Cyril defends such prayers for the 
departed on the ground of the belief that ‘ the 
p-eatest benefit will accrue to the souls on whose 
behalf intercession is ottered, while the holy and 
awful sacrifice lies before n.s.’ Allowing for its 
popular and devotional character, such language 
shows the increasing awe with which the sacri¬ 
ficial aspect of the rite was invested, and the signi¬ 
ficance of the intercessions offered immediately 
after the consecration (tlie intercessions are found 
also at this point in the liturgy of Seraiiion and in 
that of bk. viii. of the Apostolic Constitutions). 

Later on in the 4th cent. Chrysostom carries on 
the teaching of Cyril, and, like him, abounds in the 
use of sacrificial terms. He speaks of ‘ the most 
awful sacrifice,’ of ‘ the Lord sacrificed and lyin,.,, 
and the priest (Ifp^a) standing over the sacrifice and 
raying, and all reddened with that blood ’ {de 
acerd. vi. 4), and of the silence and quiet attend¬ 


thank.sgiving for the gifts of creation and the 
ble.ssings of redemption is emphasized in the long 
irayer which leads u{) to the central part of the 
iturgy. In this respect there is, amid many varia¬ 
tions, a general uniformity in these liturgical fo 
The following fixed points stand out: (a) the 
Sursum corda ('Lift up your hearts’), with the 
response ‘ We lift them up unto tlie Lord ’ (found 
in Cyprian, de Orat. Dom. 31, and in the Canons 
of Ihppolytus; cf. Eth. Ch. Ord., and Apost, 
Const.), followed by the invitation ‘Let us give 
thanks,’ and the response ‘ It is meet and right ’ ; 
(/3) the commemoration of God’s work in creation, 
leading up to ( 7 ) the angelic hymn, the Sanctus 
(Serapion; Apost. Const.). This leads on to (3) 
the commemoration of the Incarnation, Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, and the narrative of 
the institution {Apost. Const. ; de Sacramentis). 
Then follows (e) the oblation of the elements, and in 
the Eastern rites the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
to consecrate them. Thus the structure of this part 
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of the rite sets forth the successive stages of God’s 
revelation, culminating in the work of the Holy 
Spirit, whose intervention in the mystery is invokea. 

(b) This invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
elements is found in most of our early sources {Eth. 
Ch. Ord, \ A'post. Const. ; Cyril ; Chrysostom). In 
Serapion it is the Logos who is invoked ; in the 
Testament of our Lord it is the Trinity (cf. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Cat. xix. 7). In the fragments of the 
Roman Canon in the de Sacramentis we find in 
place of the invocation of the Holy Spirit (1) a 
prayer to God to make the oblation approved, 
ratified, reasonable, acceptable, because it is a 
figure of the body and blood of Christ; (2) a later 
prayer that the oblation may be received up ‘on 
the altar on high by the hands of Thy angels.’ 
Duchesne suggests (67ir. Worship, Eng. tr., London, 
1904, p. 181 f.) that the latter prayer may be a 
symbolical way of expressing the same request for 
God’s intervention in the mystery (others, however, 
see the equivalent of the invocation in the former 
of the two prayers [no. 1, above]). 

On tho queation of the precise moment of consecration, see 
W. C. Ilishop, CQ/ilxvi. 308 f.; Proctor and Frere, Ilmtorj/ of 
Book of (’onnnou Prayer^, London, 1010, p. 446; .Semiamoro, 
Motitta PnchariHtica'^, London, 1872, p. f)72 IT. ; and DAi'L, 
art. ‘ Ananitn'isc.’ The VVestt-rn idea, tlmt the consec ral.nm m 
efTected by the recital of the words of insLitntion, aj>pe:».rs to be 
afluinbrated in Ambro.se and the Sacramentis (Ambrose, de 
Mynt. ix. 62, 64 ; de Sacram. iv. 14-23). 

(r) As to the effects of con.secration, the earliest 
Eastern forms are explicit in identifying the ele¬ 
ments with the body and bloo<l of Cdni.‘<t. The 
words iroieiv (‘make’ [Cyril]), yLyi'ecrOai (‘become’ 
[Serapion]), dTro(paiu€iu (‘show’ [Apost. Const,], 
probably a synonym of iroieiu) are u.sed in the in¬ 
vocation to express the relation of the elements to 
the body and bloo<l (cf. Roman Canon [(ielasian], 
w'here we find ut 7U)bis corpus et sangxds fiat). In 
spite of the use of symbolic language by Eastern 
Mriters to denote the oblation, these liturgical 
forms adhere to the ‘ simple realism ’ of early times 
(cf. Justin, Iremeus). Tne prayers of the Western 
Canon in the de Saeranuntis are less explicit. 
While using syml>olic language of the oblation 
(‘figure of the body of Christ’), the elements are 
spoken of os ‘ the holy bread and tho cup of eternal 
life.’ This accords with the Western tradition and 
the language of Jerome and Augustine. Rut in 
these prayers the sacramental idea is subordinated 
to the sacrificial, and, in place of a reference to the 
body and blood, we find a reference to the gifts of 
Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and Mclehizedek. 

(d) The conception of the sacrifice in these sources 
combines the idea of the oblation of the gifts (cf. 
Didache and Irenseus) with that of the memorial 
of the Passion (cf. Justin and Cyprian). Thus we 
find mention made of ‘ this living sacrifice,’ ‘ this 
bloodless oblation,’ and a reference, before the in¬ 
vocation, to the ‘ bread scattered upon the moun¬ 
tains ’ (Serapion ; cf. Didache) ; also a prayer for 
those who have ottered the olferings and thanks¬ 
givings, after the invocation (Serapion). Similarly 
the Apostolic Constitutions contains the prayer, 

‘ We implore Thee to look graciously upon these 
gifts lying before Thee,’ while the Western prayers 
in the de Sacramentis speak of oblatio rationabdis, 
immaculata hostia, and compare the sacrifice with 
the gifts of Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and 
Melchizedek. 

Most of these sources contain a prayer of oblation 
in connexion with the A namnesis, or commemora¬ 
tion of the Passion and Resurrection. In Serapion 
and the de Sacramentvi this oblation is conceived 
of as a ‘ type’ of Christ’s ottering, and the elements 
are ottered as ‘ types ’ and ‘ figures ’ of His body and 
blood. So in the Western Canon the gifts of Abel 
and the sacrifices of Abraham and Melchizedek may 
be quoted as ‘ types ’ of the offering of Christ. 


Serapion accords with the fuller development of 
the sacrificial idea, as found in Cyril of Jerusalem 
in the prayer after the consecration: ‘We beseech 
Thee, through this sacrifice, bo reconciled to all of 
us and be merciful ’ {IXdadyjn). Lastly, in Serapion 
and the Apostolic Constitutions intercessions for the 
departed and others are ottered after the consecra¬ 
tion (cf. Cyril Jer. Cat. xxiii. 9, quoted above). 
This development is significant, and helps to ex¬ 
plain how the primitive communion feast passed 
into the ‘ High Mass’ of later times. 

3 . The Eucharist in the later Patristic period 
{ 5 th- 8 th centuries).—The two main develoiiments 
in Eucliari.stic teaching which have been traced 
above may be sunnnarized as follows : ( 1 ) the transi¬ 
tion from a distinction between the elements and 
that which they signify (the ‘dyophysite’ view, 
Harnack, Ratithd) to the conception of a complete 
identilication of the elements with the body and 
blood of Christ (the ‘csmver^ion’ doctrine, BatilYol); 
( 2 ) the transformation of the idea of sacrifice, 
according to which the conception of the offering of 
tin gifts and the memorial of tho Pa.ssion passes 
into an ottering of the body and blood as a pro¬ 
pitiatory incm i ial saci ifice. In the period which 
follow(*(i, these two tendencies were accentuated, 
though fhey had to encounter the influence of an 
eailier lia litiori, and in the West the authority of 
Auguslinc'H teaching long resisted the former. 

(1) 'riie parallel which Gregory of Nyssa had 
drawn between the Eucharist and the Incarnation, 
and the idea that the latter is continued, as to its 
ellects, in the former, concentrated attention on the 
rite as a living witness and attestation of the practi¬ 
cal power of the Church’s faith with regard to the 
Person of Christ. Thus Gregory of Nyssa complains 
that Eunomiu.s (the Arian) liad ‘ slighted the fellow¬ 
ship of the sacramental customs and tokens from 
which the Christian profession draw's its vigour,’ 
and that he had maintained that ‘ the sacramental 
tokens do not, as we have believed, secure spiritual 
blessings and avert from believers the assaults 
dire<‘ted against them by the wiles of the evil one’ 
(c. Ennom. bk. xi. [FG xlv. 880]). Similarly, Cyril 
of Alexandria, in his Third Letter to Nestorius, 
appeals to the Eucharist as teaching that the flesh 
01 Christ is ‘life-giving’ {^oooirodv). Thus it wit¬ 
nesses against Nestorius’ teaching, which maintains 
that the flesh of Christ is not the flesh of God the 
Word. In the Christological controversies of the 
subsequent period we find the same appeal to the 
Eucharist made by the orthodox and the Mono- 
physites alike in support of their doctrine. On the 
one hand, the Monophysites contend that in the 
Eucharist there is a conversion of the elements into 
the body and blood of Christ, while their opponents 
adhere to the ‘ dyophysite’ view, and maintain that 
the elements retain tneir own nature, and that the 
‘ change ’ ett’ected by consecration is in the region 
of grace (Kard Such is the argument of 

Theodoret (t 457) {Eranistes, i. 56 [FG Ixxxiii. 87], 
ii. 165 f. [ib. 201]). The same argument re-appears 
in the Epistle to Ccesarius (by an unknown author), 
and at the end of the 5th cent, it is employed by 
Pope Gelasius (f 496) in his de Duabus Naturis. 
But after the 6 th cent, this analogy between the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist passes out of view 
(Batiffol, op. cit. p. 832), and in the East the doctrine 
of the conversion of the elements became more and 
more the accepted teaching, until in the 8 th cent. 
John of Damascus (t after 759), who.se work de 
Fide Orthodoxa sums up the Church tradition of his 
time, sets it forth as the established doctrine of the 
Church. Like Gregory of Nyssa, he illustrates the 
change in the elements by the transformation of 
food in our bodies, but he goes beyond Gregory in 
asserting the complete identity of the consecrated 
elements with the^dy and blood of Christ, and he 
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further maintains the identity of the Eucharistl 
and tlie historical body of Christ (though even h 
shows lingering traces of the earlier view when Ir 
speaks of the bread as ‘not mere bread, but breat 
united to the Divinity ’). For his whole treatment 
see de Fide Orth. iv. 13. 

In the West the inlluence of the teaching associ 
ated with tlie name of Ambrose (see above, § 2 (3) 
must be reckoned as one of the main factors in 
introducing the doctrine of conversion. But ink 
the opposite scale was cast the weiglity authority 
of Augustine’s teacliing, which delayed for some 
centuries the comjilete acceptance in the West o^’ 
the Ambrosian view. Augustine starts from th 
earlier Western teaching, and is in the same lin 
of tradition as Tertullian and Cyprian. But his 
importance also consists in the fact tliat he at 
tempted an analysis of the idea of sacraments, 
which was epoch-making, and became authoritative 
for Western Christendom in later times. Thus his 
definition of sacraments as ‘visible signs of divine 
things,’ in which ‘the invisible things themselves 
are honoured’ [de Cat. Hud. xxvi. 50), his state¬ 
ments that in them ‘one thing is seen, another is 
understood ’ {Serm. cclxxii.), and that ‘ what is .seen 
ha.s a bodily appearance, what is understood has 
spiritual profit ’ (i6.), as also his distinction between 
the sacrainentum (or outward part) and the res (or 
inward part; cf. Tract, in Joann, xxvi. 15) on the 
one hand, and between the ‘sacrament’ and the 
‘ virtue’ (virtus) of the sacrament (in Joann, ib. 11 ; 
En. in Ps. Ixxvii. 2) on the other, became classical 
for the later period, and form the starting-point of 
mediieval discussions upon the subject. Of im¬ 
portance, too, is his statement that * the word is 
added to the element, and a sacrament is constituted, 
being itself, as it were, a visible word ’ (in Joann. 
Ixxx. 3). But, in accordance with the emphasis 
which his teachinglaidon the spiritual side of tilings, 
and the importance which he attached to ‘ faith ’ 
and ‘ the word,’ his language at times seems to pass 
almost into a figurative or symbolical view of the 
sacraments, and he has been claimed a.s teaching 
such by theological controversialists, as well as by 
many modern scholars (e.g. flarnack and Loofs). 
Thus he speaks, like Tertullian, of Christ deliver¬ 
ing to the disciples ‘ the figure ’ (fiquram) or ‘ sign ’ 
(signurn) of His body and blood (En. in Ps. iii. 1 ; 
c, Adirnant. xii. 3). The bread becomes tlie body 
of Christ, because it has been sanctified by the 
word of (iod (.S’gr/a. ccxxvii., ccxxxiv.), Augustine 
uses the words consecratio, benedictio, and sanctT 
Jicare to denote this consecration, and this sancti¬ 
fication has the effect of making the elements ‘a 
sacrament of commemoration ’ of Christ’s sacrifice 
(c. Faust. XX. 21). The sign, however, must be 
carefully distinguished from that which it signifies : 
‘it is not that which is seen that feeds, but that 
which is believed ’ (Serm. cxii. 5). ‘ Believe, and 

thou hast eaten ’ (crede et manducasti [in Joann. 
XXV. 12]). The ‘ eating of the body ’ and ‘ drinking 
of the blood’ in Jn 6"^ are expounded by him as 
meaning ‘to dwell in Christ and to have Christ 
dwelling in us.’ But elsewhere he shows that the 
Sacrament is not for him an empty sign. The 
Eucharist conveys a gift of life. This gift is a 
spiritual gift, and the eating and drinking are a 
spiritual process (.V^r/n. cxxxi. 1). The Eucharistic 
body is not the sensible flesh, for of that we could 
not partake, but of this flesh we receive that which 
was its essence, the Spirit which Quickens it (in 
Joanrt. xxvii. 5). The presence of Christ is, in fact, 
a spiritual presence (Augustine, however, nowliere 
uses this phrase of the Eucharist). Augustine does 
not identify the Eucharistic body with the histori¬ 
cal body of Christ, but seems to conceive of the 
spiritual essence of Christ’s humanity as receiving 
a new symbolical body (non hoc corpus quod videtis 


end of Middle Agee) 

Tnanducaturi estis . . . sacramentum aliquod vobis 
connnendavi), and this spiritual essence also becomes 
the .spiritual essence of the Church, which is some¬ 
times spoken of as the body of Christ, and as the 
res sacrainenti (see Serm. ccxxvii. in Joann, xxvi. 
15, Ep. clxxxv. [ad Bonifacium'] 50; cf. Gore, 
Dissertations, p. ‘233, note 1). The latter pre¬ 
sentation is in accord with the earlier language of 
Tertullian and Cyprian (cf. Tert. de Orat. 6; 
Cyprian, Ep. Ixiii. 13). A^ain, Augustine has been 
thought to teach a ‘ receptionist ’ view of the Sacra¬ 
ment, and some of his language certainly accords 
with such an idea. But his treatment is unsyste¬ 
matic, and his teaching on the subject of the recep¬ 
tion by the wicked is not consistent. In some 
passages he seems to identify the eating of the flesh 
of Christ with believing on Him (see above), and 
maintains that tho.se who ‘abide in Chri.st’ alone 
eat of the body and blood (in Joann, xxvi. 18 ; de 
Civ. Dei, xxi. 25), though elsewhere he teaches that 
the ‘inward part’ (or res) is given to all (see Serm. 
clxxiv. 7 [‘infants partake of His table, that they 
may have life in themselves ’], and for the reception 
by the wicked, see Ep. cxl. 66 ; de Bapt. contra 
Donat. V. 8. 9 ; Serm. Ixxi. 17; in Joann, xxvii. 
11). On the whole, Augustine must be ranked 
witli those Eastern and Western w'riters upon the 
Eucharist who, during the 3rd and 4tli centuries, 
taught what has been called the ‘ dyophysite ’ view. 
The characteristic of this teaching is, as we have 
seen (above, § 2), the sharp distinction whiidi it 
draws between tlie sign and the thing signified. 
But, though Augustine emphasizes this jioint so 
strongly, and at the same tune ur<^es the import¬ 
ance of faith and the spirituality of the gift, there 
is no real justification lor regarding him as teach¬ 
ing a purely symbolical view. His merit consists 
in hi.s attempt to set forth the nature of the sacra- 
nental idea, and in his endeavour to conceive of 
the body of Christ, as given in the Eucharist, in a 
way that accords with the highest spiritual coiicep- 
Mons. In this respect his influence was wholly for 
good, and the authority of his teaching resisted for 
some centuries to come tlie inroads of a materializ- 
ng tendency with regard to the sacraments. 

For a further discussion of Auffustine’g teaching, see Harnack, 
Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. v. lf)5f. ; Loofs, PRE^ 1. 61-63; 
BatifTol, Efudes, 2 n(l ser., p. 232 f. The last-named criticiiea 
Look symbolical interpretation, and also the view of those who 
appeal to Augustine as teaching exj)licilly a belief in an objec¬ 
tive presence in the elements (e.g. En. in Ps. xcviii. 9 ; ib 
xxxiii. 1. 10 ; 2. 2). 

These two currents of thought, the Ambrosian 
and the Augustinian, are exhibited in the writers 
of the 6th century. The Africans, Fulgentius and 
Facundus, and the Sjiaiiiaid, Isidore of Seville, 
re-echo the language of .Vugustine, while Cuisarius 
of Arles and I’ope Gregory the Great repeat 
the teaching of Ambrose (Loofs, loc. dt.). The 
same is true of the language of the prayers 
in the Western liturgies between the 6th and the 
8th century. On the one hand, there are found 
such phra.ses as ‘ the bread changed into the flesh 
. . the cup changed into the blood,’ ‘unto the 
transformation of the body and blood of our Lord 
dod Jesus Chri.st,’ ‘ to eat the body,’ ‘ to drink the 
>Iood ’; on the other hand, there occur ‘spiritual 
ood,’ ‘spiritual cup,’ ‘ the virtue of the heavenly 
ood,’ ‘ the image or the sacrament.’ In the early 
Middle Ages the language of these prayers, as 
well as the authority of Augustine and Ambrose, 
was appealed to in the controversies on the 
Eucharist (Batiffol, op. cit. p. 348f.). 

(2) The transformation of the conception of the 
Micrifice in the Eucharist during the 3rd and 4th 
lenturies, which has been indicated above, affected 
he coupe of the developments during the follow- 
ng periocl. In the East there was little develop¬ 
ment beyond the standpoint of Cyril of Jerusalem 
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<ind Chrysostom. John of Damascus has only a 
passiim reference to the subject, in which he re¬ 
calls tlie type of Melchizedek and the prophecy 
of Mai 1“, and speaks of the ‘ pure and unbloody 
gacrihce’ {de Fide Orth. iv. 13). 

In the West we lind, as in the treatment of the 
nature of the gift, two traditions, represented by 
Augustine on the one hand, and Ambrose on the 
other. 

Augustine’s conception of the sacrilice exhibits 
two cliaracteristics, both of which may be paral¬ 
leled from the earlier language current in tlie 
W^est. (a) The Eucharist is a ‘commemoration 
of the sacrilice of the Cross’ {scuirijicii memorui, 
sacramentum mernorice [c. Fnust. xx. 18. 21]). 
The sacrilice of the Cross was preligured by the 
OT sacrilices. It wtus oli'ered in reality on the 
Cross. It is celebrated by a ‘ sacrament of com¬ 
memoration’ in the Eucharist [ib. 21). This 
language may be paralleled from Cyprian {calirem 
in cununeinorationeni Domini et passionis ejus [Ep. 
Ixiii. 17]), and from the prayers of the Roman 
Canon in the de, Sacramentis (the oblation is Jigura 
corporis et sanguinis). Again, he speaks of the 
Euchaiist as ‘the sacrilice of the body and blood 
of Christ’ {de An. et de Orig. i. 11 [13]), of ‘ oH'er- 
ing the body of Christ’ {ib. i. 9 [10]), and of ‘the 
sacrilice of our ransom’ {Conjcss. ix. 12 [32]). 
This also recalls Cyprian (see above, II. 2 (5)). 
{b) l>ut the most distinctive featuieof Augustine’s 
teaching is liis emphasis on the union of tlie faith¬ 
ful in tlie Eucharist >\ith the sacrifice of Christ. 
I'he faithful themselves, by j)aitaking of Christ’s 
body and blood, are the sacrifice, and become ‘the 
body of Christ’ {Serni. ccxxvii. ; de Civ. DeiyX. 6. 
20, xxii. 10). Tliis conception, which is a develop¬ 
ment of Eaiiline teaching (1 Co 10*^^ ), had been 
anticipated by Tertulliaii {de Orat. 6), wiio con¬ 
nects with the gift of ‘daily bread’ the idea of 
continuance in Christ and insepaiability from His 
body {i.e. the mystical body), and by Cyprian {Kp. 
Ixiii. 13), who linds in the mixture of water with 
wdiie in the chalice a reiiresentation of the incor¬ 
poration of the people in Clirist. 

On the other hand, the teaching of Ambrose 
(see above, II. § 2 (6)) is reproduced by Oregory the 
Great in the 6th century {Dial, iv. 58). (a) The 

Eucharist is related to the sacrilice of the Cross, 


wdiich it is said to ‘ renew’ {reparat), though this 
language is qualified by the words ‘ in a mystery,’ 
and by the comment that it ‘imitates the ]’a.ssion 
of the Only - begotten Son’ (cf. Ambrose, in 
imagine). {b) Like Ambrose and Chrysostom, 
Gregory connects the Eucharist with the heavenly 
life of Christ, He who is ‘ immolated for us again 
in the mystery of the holy oblation’ is the Son 
wdio dietli no more, but liveth in Him.self immort¬ 
ally and incorruptibly. In the mystery of the 
Eucharist things earthly are united with things 
heavenly {ib.). The whole action is, in fact, as in 
Ambro.se, mystical and transcendental. Moreover, 
Gregory combines with this presentation two con¬ 
ceptions which further qualify his language, and 
relate it to that of Augustine, (a) The sacrifice 
of the Eucharist is closely associated with the 


{S) The sacrifice is 
self-oblation of the 


communion of the faithful. 

consummated only in the ov..* — 

worshiiipers {ib. 69, ‘ For tlien will He be truly the 
victim [liostia] for us to God, when we have made 
ourselves a victim’ [hostiani]). 

Ambrose, Chrysostom, and Gregfory the Great In their teach¬ 
ing upon the sacrifice in the Eucharist exhibit certain common 
features, which re-appear in later Greek teaching, and in some 
of the early mediaeval writers in the West. Behind their 
laniruaire there Ilea the Pauline conception of the mystical body 
of Christ. The Church ‘offers’ throuffh Christ, the Head of 
the body, and in union with Him (hence the emphasis of 
Gretrorv and Chrysostom on the communion and self-oblation 
of tlie worshippers; cf. Augustine). At the same time these 
Fathers appear to recognlae that the Scriptural application 


{e.g. in Hebrews) of the language of sacrifice and priesthood 
to the heavenly life of Christ is but the language of illustration 
used to express the abiding truth of the assumption of humanity 
in the Person of Christ to the throne of God ; ' His Incarnation 
is Itself the offering of our purification’ (Greg. Mag. Moral. 
i. 24. 32 ; cf. Euth} inius, quoted below, HI. § 6 ). The Eucharist 
sets forth that truth * in an image ’ or ‘ in a mystery ’ (Ambrose 
Greg.). The whole action of the rite is ' spiritual ’ and ‘ heavenly ’ 
(Chrysos,). The same idea is suggested l>y the earlier language 
of Irena us on the ‘heavenly altar,’ and in the de Sacramentis 
an<l h^stern liturgies. See Gore, I>odp of Christ, p. 186 f. 

(3) The conceiition of the propitiatory value of 
the sacrilice in the Eucharist, which ha.s been 
traceil in the earlier Patristic period (Origen, Cyril 
of Jems.), received a considerable development 
later on. d'hc metaphorical language used by 
some of the Fathers suggested a renewal of the 
sacrilice of Christ in the buicharist {e.g. Ambrose, 
de Off. i. 48 [quasi reripicns passio7iem]; Greg. 
Mag. Dial. iv. .^38 [mortem unigeniti reparat, 
iter uni imniolatur\ bom. in Ev. ii. 37. 7 [iterum 
patitur'])^ arni, though (lualifieil by other expres¬ 
sions, it came to be taken in a literal sense. The 
lituigicai custom of ollering intercessions for the 
living and the dead immediately after the consecra- 
t lon led to the same result. Lastly, the practice 
of ollei n;g the Eaicharist specially tor the departed, 
which a| })e:iis first in Tertullian and Gyprian, led 
gradually to the idea that each ollering constituted 
adi*-! in -t sacrifice for sill. The transition was made 
slowly and almost imperceptibly. In popular re¬ 
ligion the [iropitiatory conception doubtless received 
a con.Mderabfe impetus from the inllux of pagan 
ideas into the Church. The language of Gregory 
the Great show’s in this respect the advance made 
upon the earlier period. He dwells much upon the 
benefits resulting from the ollering of the sacrifice 
of the Mass for souls in purgatory ; in his Dialogues 
(iv. 65) he tells how a priest is visited by the ap- 
jiarition of a departed soul, who oilers to him bread, 
and says, ‘ Oiler this bread to Almighty God on my 
behalf, that thou mayst intercede for my sins.’ 

The transition from the Eucharistic to the pro¬ 
pitiatory view of the Eucharist is reliected in the 
vVestern Sacramentaries, when compared with the 
earlier prayers {e.g. the de Sacramentis). Thus in 
the Leonine Sacramentary (6th cent.), side by side 
with the older language, w hich speaks of ‘ the 
sacrilice of praise,’ we lind ‘ sacrifice of propitiation 
and praise’ {.sacrijicium placationls et lauais). 

We may compare also the following prayers from tlie same 
source : (a) ‘ (,) Ijord, we beseech Thee, mercifully sanctify these 
gifts, and, receiving the offering of a spiritual sacrifice, make 
u.s to he an eternal gift unto Thee’; ( 6 ) ‘O Lord, mercifully 
look upon these gifts, which we bring for the commemoration 
of Thv saints, and offer for our offences ’ (ed. Feltoe, Cambridge, 
ISlXi. pp. 24, ID). 

'Flic We.stcrn Sacramentaries, in fact, exhibit, 
in the multitude of their variable jirayer.s, the 
gradations between the earlier Eucnanstic and 
the later propitiatory view. 

Litkraturk.—I n addition to the literature quoted under I., 
reference may be made to the general Histones of Doctrine by 
Harnack and Schwane, and to Loots, Leitjaden z. Stud, der 
Dogmengesch.'^, Halle, 18S)3 , also to the artt in PRE^, 
‘Eucharistic’ (Drews) and ‘ Abendmahl 11.’ (Loots). The 
following special treatises or discussions deal with the I’atristic 
period or particular portions of it : G. E. Steitz, ‘ Abhandl. 
uher die Abendmahlslehre der griech. Kirche,’ in .JDTh ix.-xiii. 
(18G4-68) ; F. S. Renz, Op/ercharnkter der Kucharistie, I’ader- 
born, 1892; C. Gore, Body of Christ, London, 1901; W. B. 
Frankland, The Early Eucharist, Cambridge, 1902; H. B. 
Swete, ‘The Eucharistic Belief of the Second and Third Cen¬ 
turies,’ in JThSt iii. 101 f. (190‘2); A. Scheiwiler, ‘Die Ele- 
mente der Eucharistie in den ersten drei Jahrh.,’ In Forsch. zur 
chr. Lit, u. Doginengesch. iil. 4 (Mainz, 1903); A. Andersen, Dag 
Abendmahl indenzueier.sten Jahrh., G\e(i3en,\904 ; V. Ermoni, 

Eucharistie dans V^glise primitive. Pans, 1903 ; P. Batiffol, 
Etudes d’histoire et de thSologie positive, 2nd ser.. Pans, 1906; 
K. G. Goetz, Die heutige Abendmahlsfrage in ihrer gesch. Ent- 
uncklung, Leipzig, 1907 ; A. Struckmann, Z>i> Gegenwart Christi 
in der hi. Kucharistie, Vienna, 1906 ; D. Stone, A History of 
the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 2 vols., London, 1909, 

IIL The Eucharist in the Middle Ages 
(A.D. 800-1500). — I. Introductory. — With the 
Middle Ages we enter upon a period of reflexion 
and controversy upon the Eucharist, which before 
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the time of Paschasius had never received really into the tlesli and blood of Christ. Yet the change 
^stematic treatment at the hands of theologians, is an inward one, and is not apparpit to or 

From the 9th cent, onwards, liowever, it continued taste. If the elements retain their outwai ap- 
to occupy a prominent place in theological dis- pearance, the object is to call loith taitli and o 
cussion, whicn gradually formulated a theory of remind believers that the gift is spiritual, fie 
sacraments, their character, mode of operation, adduces, however, instances in which a miracu ous 
ellects, and place in religion. The period from change of the outward appearance has occurred 
the 9th to the I5th cent, marks the growth of a to convince doubters or reward faith. 
system of belief and jiractice, against which the portents can enhance the value of that wliRwi the 
Keforniation of the lOth cent, was a reaction and faithful receive in the Sacrament. He maintain.s 
protest. The history, however, is limited mainly the identity of the Eucharistic and historical body of 
to the West, where there was much greater move- Christ, and explains its [)resence in countless [ilaces 
merit of thought and much loss unanimity upon at once by a creative act of Cod on each occasion, 
the subject than in the East. The Greek Church, Paschasius’treatise fell in with })opular timdeiicies 
as a whole, Indd by the teaching of John of and became in the 8ul)se(|uent period the authori- 
Damascus, in sjdte ot occasional movements in the tative exjiosition of the rite. Hut the iniluenco of 
direction of a closer accord with later Western Augustine was still too strong to allow such 
teaching (as at the Council of Lyons in 1274, when teaching to pass iinchallengeil. Outside the circle 
Greeks and Latins met to discuss re-union, and a of I’ascliasius’ admirers the language of Augustine 
statement was drawn up in which//fToccrtou^'occurs was still repeated (Amalarius, hlonis, Kabanua 
as an equivalent for tramubstantiare). In the Mauriis), while John Scotus Erigena apfiears to 
Western Church, on the other hand, the history have taught a purely symbolical view of the Sacra- 
of the d(Rtrine exhibits the stages by which the mont. But the great opponent whom Ihischasius’ 
conversion theory, taught by Ambrose, ami estab- book called forth was Katiamnus (also a monk of 
lished under Greek influence, gradually asserted Corbey), who, in response to a request of Charles 
itself, and was carried to its final development in the Bald, wrote his treatise, On the Juxh/and lilood 
the doctrine of t ransubstantiation. The two chief of the Lord. The two (jiiestions subnnticd to liim 
authorities appealed to by early Western medimval were : (1) Js the Eucharist the body of Christ in a 
writers upon the Eucharist were Ambrose and mystery or in reality ? (2) What is the relation of 

Augustine. The teaching of the former was the Eucharistic to tlie historical body ? 
appealed to by those who tended to the view of a (1) He begins by defining the words figura and 
miraculous conversion of the elements into the veritas. The former denotes the setting forth of 
body and blood of Christ. The teaching of something under a veil, as when (Christ speaks of 
Augustine formed the starting-point of (hose who Himself as the Bread or the Vine. The word 
distinguished shai ply the sign from the thing signi- veritas denotiis the showing of a thing unvidhid in 
tied, and who incline<l to the view of a spiritual its natural character, as when we say that Chri.st 
presence of fiower and eliicacy—a view which was born of a virgin. The bread and wine show 
passes in its more extreme forms into a receptionist one thing outwardly to the senses, and moclaim 
or commemorative view of the rite. Generally, aloud another inwardly to the minds of thcfaith- 
how’ever, an att(‘iupt was made by both paities to ful. 'riiere is no mateiial miracle in the Eucharist, 
harmonize the teaching of tln'-se tw'o Fathers and (hitw'anlly the elements are the same as before, 
to interpret them in accordance with their own Inwar<lly, to the minds of the faithful, they are in 
standpoint. There are three reasons why the a figure {fguratc) Christ’s body and blood. The 
conversion doctrine finally prevailed during the changii is a spiritual one. There are not two 
Middle Ages. (1) ft gave to simple minds an easy ditreient substances, body and spirit, but one thing 
and literal interpretation of the word'< ‘ This is my under twm aspects—in one asnect bnmd and wine, 
bo<ly,’ ‘This is my Idood.’ (2) It fell in with the in another the body and blood of Christ. In their 
realism of popular thought, which viewed eveiy- Ixidily nature they are brerul and wine; in pow'er 
thing in the concrete, w heri'as the more vague and spiritual efhcacy they are the mysteries of the 
but spiritual language of Augustine resiste<l all Ixaly and blooil of Christ. Ratramiius throughout 
attempts to materialize it, and it was only by a/oar represents the older conservative tradition of the 
deforce that mediawal writers made Augu.stine AV est (Tertullian, Jerome, the de Sacramnitis). 
^eak the language of transubstantiation. (3) He quotes from Augustine the phrase figura 
The lani^mage of conversion lent itself to the corporis Christi, to prove that the sacraments are 
growing love of the miraculous. one thing, the thing of which they are the sacra- 

2. The Eucharistic controversies of the early ment is another. As visible creatures the elements 
Middle Ages. —The medi^Teval history of the feed the body ; according to their invisible sub- 
Eucharist begins with the controversy excited by stance (i.e. tne power of the Divine word) they 
the appearance of the treatise of Paschasius Kaa- feed and sanctify the soul. 

bertus. On the Body and Blood of the Lord^ in 844. (2) In dealing with the second question, Ratramnus 

The author was a monk, and afterwards abbot, of appeals to a distinction drawn by Ambrose {de 
Corbey. His book, which wa-s the most complete Myst. 53) between the sacrament of the flesh and 
treatise on the Eucharist that had yet appeared, the verity of the same, and to a further statement 
dealt with the whole subject of the Sacrament, of Ambrose (tfe M\jst. 58) that the body of Christ is 
and wa.s inspired by a profoundly religious sjurit. the body of a Divine Spirit. It is called the body 
Paschasius exhibits clear traces of Greek influence of Christ because in it the Spirit of Christ {i.e. the 
(Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus), and no powder of the Divine w’ord) feeds and cleanses the 
less clearly is he indebted to Augustine, especially soul. Finally, he quotes two prayers from the 
in his em[>hasis qn the spiritual character of the Mass to show that the elements are the ‘pledge’ 
gift which i.s received (e.y. ch. 10), and his repudia- and the ‘ image’ of the verity of Christ’s body and 
tion of the Capernaite view (cf. Jn 6®^), which was blood, but not the verity itself, which will be 
apparently held in uninstructed circles. He is no manifested in open vision only hereafter, 
metaphysician, but starts from the omnipotence of Katramnus’ treatment of the subject exhibits in 
Clod, the need of faith, and the words of Chri.st, an acute form the ambiguity attaching generally 
‘This is niy body.’ His treatment follows that of to the older Western tradition as represented most 
Ambrose in the main. He adduces the miracles conspicuously in Augustine, and it is difficult to 
of the OT and NT in support of the belief that decide whether Katramnus believed that the gift 
the substance of the bread and wine is changed bestowed in the Eucharist was merely a mysterious 
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operation of tlie Divine power through the ele¬ 
ments, elleeting union with Christ, or a presence in 
the elements oi the body and blood of Christ. His 
teaching, however, liad a certain currency in the 
subsequent period. Mucli of it reappears in the 
Homilies of the Pbiglish Aelfric (lOtli cent.). Kat- 
rarnnus’ book, whicdi came to be attributed to John 
Scotus Krigena(Hee below), also attracted consider¬ 
able attention at the time of the Berengarian con¬ 
troversy (it was bi^^hly esteemed, and quoted by 
liidley at the time of the Keformation). 

Other writers besides Itatramnus protested 
against particular views exj)ressed in the work of 
Baschasius {e.g, Rabanus Maurus rejects the view 
of the identity of the historical and Eucharistic 
body of Christ), but circumstances favoured the 
spread of Baschasius’ doctrine, vvhicli received 
cruder expression as time went on. The trans¬ 
formation of the elements was regarded as so com¬ 
plete that they could no longer be spoken of as 
‘signs.’ During the 10th cent, the idea of a 
physical miracle was carried so far in some quarters 
that, if we may trust the statement of Berengar, 
expressions were current which countenanced the 
revolting idea of a portiuneula carnis receive<l by 
the faithful in the Sacrament. 

3. The Berengarian controversy (cf. art. 
Bi'.iiKNdAR).^—d'he wide-spread acce[)tance of tln^ 
teaching of Baschasius and the cruuiti(?s of popular 
language about the hhicharist arousi'd a frc'sh 
protest against the doctrine of conversion during 
the 11th century. Berengar, who was head of the 
school of Tours, had refusi'd (oaccej)t the leaching 
of Baschasius, and re-opened controversy on the 
subject by addressing a letter to J^antranc de¬ 
fending the teaching of John Scotus unon the 
Sacrament of the altar, which J.«aiifranc had siioken 
of as heretical. 

nereii^^ar was coiuioinncd unheard at Rome and Vercelli in 
10f)0. But, ttiounh public opinion waH a^^ainst him, he had some 
)owerful fnend.H, and tfiu'ceedcd in 10.04 in persuadinjf Ililde- 
irand (then Papal legate at Tours) of his orthodoxy. He 
appeared l)efore a Synod at Rome in 1059, where he was com¬ 
pelled to submit, and to subscribe a confession of faith put 
forward by (Cardinal Humbert, in which a crude and material¬ 
istic conception of the Sacrament was taught (‘panein et 
vinum , . . [)osl consecrationcm non solum sacramentum, sed 
etiam verum corpus et saiiguiiiein doiuini nostri Jesu Christi 
esse, et sensualiter non solum 8a('ramento, sed in venlate 
manibus sacerdoLum tractari, frangi, et fidelium dentihus 
atteri ’ ; see l^infranc, de Euch. 2). (For a more lenient view of 
this confession, see the language of Innocent ni. and Alexander 
of Hales, quoted by Stone, liist. of the Doct. of the Holy 
Eucharist, i. 310, 310.) Berengar retired to France, but shortly 
afterwards renewed the controversy. The aoces.‘^lon of Hilde¬ 
brand to the Papacy did not save him, however, from condem¬ 
nation (though the Pope showed him much indulgence, and 
endeavoured to secure for him the opportunity of making a 
confession of faith couched in general terms), and in 1079 he 
was required to subscribe a formula couched in milder terms 
than the earlier one, but still acknowledging the conversion 
doctrine (‘paneni et vinura . . . substantialiter converti . . . 
et post consecrationcm esse verum Uhnsti corpus, quod natum 
eat de Virgine , , . non tantum per signum et virtutem sacra- 
menti, sod in proprietate naturae etveritate sulxstantiao’). He 
again submitted, and spent the rest of his years in retirement. 

In Berengar’s letter to Lanfranc he expresses his 
agreement with the opinions of John Scotus. It 
has been argued, however, with some show of 
reason, that the work referred to is Katrainnus’ 
book, which was commonly ascribed to John Scotus 
(Gore, Dissertations, p. 240 ft'.), and Berengar’s posi¬ 
tion is certainly in the main that of Katrainnus. 
His more mature view of the subject is set forth in 
his work, de Sacra Coena (written in 1073), which 
is a reply to Lanfranc (ed. Vischer, Berlin, 1834). 
He goes back to the tradition of the West before 
the time of Baschasius, and appeals to the language 
of Augustine, the de Sacrainentis (which was as¬ 
cribed to Ambrose), and the prayers of the Roman 
Mass in support of his protest against the doctrine 
of conversion. In his exegesis of the Fathers he is 
far superior to his opponent. But the novel ele¬ 
ment ui Berengar’s treatise is his use of the dia¬ 


lectical method. In this his ojiponents were no 
match for him. While they rest their ajipeal on 
faith in the omnipotence of God and on the 
authority of the Fathers, Berengar puts forward 
the anpeal to reason. He attacks the idea lliat 
the elements cease to exist, on the ground that 
‘accidents’ cannot exist without a subject—the 
first appearance of the later Scholastic terminology. 
By attributing the accidents of the elements to the 
body and blood, Lanfranc is really teaching that 
the body and blood are visible (ed. Vischer, pp. 
127, 171). He further illustrates the use of the 
negative in Scripture and the Fathers, in order to 
prove that it is often employed not to deny the 
continued existence of that to which it refers, but 
to emphasize sometliing which it has become, or 
some aspect of it to which attention is directed. 
Thus, when it is said that after consecration the 
elements are not bn-nd and wine, but the body and 
blood of Clirist, it is not neccs.sarily implied that 
the bread and wine cease to exist {ib. p. 177 f.). 
He httaoks Basrhasius' idea that the body and 
bh.od of ('hrist are piodiieed by a new act of 
creation {per qciierationcin suhjrrti), be denies that 
the wicked re< .‘Ive tlu‘ body and blood, and, lastly, 
be proti'.st.s against the ideaof a portiuncula camis 
as lluM which is received in the Sacrament. In so 
doing he states, aiiparently for the lirst time among 
m(‘<liieval writers (lliougli he appeals to Augustine 
for t he phrase), tliat totum corpus or totus Cfiri'^tus 
is re( eived. In his positive teaching Berengar ap¬ 
pears to have followed Augustine and Ratramnus. 
.\s a result of consecration there is a real, though 
sjiiritual, presence of the body and blood, which 
are recedved with the heart, not with the mouth, 
of the faithful. He denies that he maintained a 
merely ligurative view. Every sacrament implies 
a res sacramenti, seeing that it is, in Augustine’s 
phrase, ‘ a visible sign or form of an invisible grace.’ 
Lastly, he has a valuable statement of the nature 
of the Divine working in its use of natural means. 

‘ Everything which is consecuated is of necessity 
enhanced, hut by no means destroyed.’ 

To Berengar’s opponents such teaching seemed 
to deny any real presence of Christ in the Sacra¬ 
ment. A j)urely ‘spiritual’ presence, such as 
Berengar taught, seemed scarcely distinguishable 
from a presence only in the intelligence or memory 
(so Huf^h of Eangres ; cf. Gore, op. cit. p. 256). 
Hence Jierengar’s language seemed to lead to a 
merely figurative view of the Sacrament. Others 
charged him with teaching a theory of impanation, 
i.e., that, as Christ took human nature into personal 
union with Himself and became incarnate, so in 
the Sacrament He takes bread and wine into the 
same kind of union, and may he said to he impanate 
and irivinate (see below% § 4). Both these vdews 
are attributed to the followers of Bermigar hv 
writers of the 11th and 12th centuries (Witmund, 
Alger of Lii^ge, (Gregory of Bergamo). 

The coiitrovcisy produced a series of replies to 
Berengar (Lanfranc, Hugh of Larigres, Witmund of 
Aversa, Diirandus of Troarn), w hich exhibit traces 
of the current conceptions (physical manducation, 
reception by the wicked, incorruptibility of the 
consecrated spe(;ies). But Berengar’s protest had 
not been in vain. From this period the cruder 
views tend to disappear. The rising Scholasticism 
of the 12tli cent, took up the task of formulating 
the doctrine of conversion. The term ‘ transub- 
stantiation ’ had not yet appeared, though Wit- 
mund’s phrase substantialiter transmutare is a 
close approximation to it. In the task of formu¬ 
lating the Church’s belief, however, the Schoolmen 
learned from the controversy with Berengar to lay 
aside many of the crude and untenable concep¬ 
tions which had been current before. 

4. The Schoolmen and the doctrine of transub* 
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stantiation.—Durin^^ the 12tli cent, the develop¬ 
ment of the doctrine of the Enclnirist was affected 
by two factors in tlie general history of the period. 
Ine first of these was the religious revival which 
had resulted from the reforfu of the Papacy and 
the preaching of the Crusades. It was the age of 
tlie Catholic mystics, St. Pernar<l and the Vietorines 
and Pu^hard). And this revival brought 
with it a revival of tlie influence of St. Augustine’s 
teaching, I'he effect of this appears in the greater 
spirituality of conception sliowri by writers upon 
the laicliarist during tlie jieriod, and in the recoil 
from the material ism of the ])receding century (ef. 
e.g. flildi'bert of Tours, de Sacrdnunto Alttiris : 
the presence of Christ is real, yet spiritual ; Christ 
i.s in heaven, yet He is in the Sacrament; His 
presence is a presence of power and eflieacy, yet it 
IS in the elements). 'I’he language t)f St. lieniard 
{dc Ciu'ua Domini) eidioes the Augustinian distinc¬ 
tion between the invisible grace and the vi.sible 
.sign, while Hugh of St. Vhctor .speaks of the 
Eucharist as ‘an image of the invisible and spiritual 
jiarticipation of dcMis which is acconijdi.-^hed in¬ 
wardly in the heart by faith and love’ {dc Sricj\ 
Christ. Fid. ii. 8. 7). 

A second infiuenco was the intellectual revival, 
of which Berengar and Uoscelhri had been pioneers. 
The age of the Stdioolmen had begun, and the 
questions raised by the Eucharistic controversy 
were transferred to the region of metaphysics. 
Attem}>ts were made to state the nature of the 
Euchari.stic mystery in metaphysical terms. At 
the same time the wliole idea of sacraments was 
revised, and in this task the intiuenceof Augustine 
played an imjiortant part. 

(1) riie great jirohlem of the period, which divided 
Nominalists and Realists, was the nature of ‘ uni- 
verbals’ or ‘general ideas.’ I’his question had 
come to the front througli Roseellin’s Nominalist 
teaching on the Trinity. In refuting him Anselm 
and Alxdard, starting from tlie .standpoint of Real¬ 
ism, and witli the lielp of Aristotle, «liscussed the 
relation of ‘ universals^ to corporeal existence. In 
tliis way the terms siibstantui anci accidentia came 
to be used by them. Tliey are first definitely 
ajiplied to the Eucharist in the l‘2th cent., though 
Rerengar had anticipated their use when he em¬ 
ployed the distinction between suhjectn/n amCTrci- 
dentia. Ry substantia was denoted ‘ the impalpable 
universal which was held to inhere in every jiarti- 
cular included under it,’ while accidentia denoted 
the ‘sensible properties which came into existence 
when the pure E7)rm clothed itself in Matter’ 
(Ra.shdall, Universities of Europe in Mid. Ages, 
London, 1895, i. 46 f.). From the T2tii cent, on¬ 
wards the application of this metaphysical language 
to the Eucharistic mystery dominated Western 
teaiTing. (2) A second result of Schola.sticism was 
tlie revir^ion of the whole conception of sacraments. 
This was mainly the work of Hugh of St. Victor 
(t 1141) and Peter Lombard (t 1164 ; his Sentences 
became the manual of the Schools in the Middle 
Ages). They start from Augustine’s definition of 
a sacrament as ‘ a visible form or sign of an invis¬ 
ible grace,’ and distinguish between the sacra- 
mentiim and the res sacramenti (I’eter Lombard 
further distinguished in the Eucharist the res con- 
tenta et signiju'.atet, i.e. the body and blood, and the 
res significata etnon contenta, i.e. the unity of the 
Church). They maintain that the sacraments 
‘contain’ grace (Hugh of St. Victor) and are 
‘ causes ’ of grace (Peter Lombard). Their purpose 
is not only to signify, but to sanctify. These state¬ 
ments became the accepted definitions, and were 
completed in the 13th cent, by Thomas Aquinas, 
who taught that the sacraments effect that which 
they signify, though they are instrumental causes, 
the principal cause being God. 


end of Middle Ages) 

Roth the developments which we have indicated 
as due to Scholasticism marked in .some ways a 
con.siderahle gain. 'I'he metaj>hysical distinction 
of substantia and accir/entia, as ajiprelumded by 
the Sciioolmen, made it possible to hold a more 
refined \iew of the mode of the Sacramental Pre¬ 
sence. For the sidh^fantia of the Schoolmen was in 
the final resort real only to thought, and (‘ould be 
apprehended only by the faith of the h(*liever 
(j)opuhir thought undoubtedly held a far dill'ereiit 
eoiieejitioii and clung to the enuler notions of tlio 
earlier period). Again, the distinction between 
the outward sign and the inward grace, when 
clearly defined and held, tcruled to minimize tlie 
dangers of materialism, f’roiii tins time onwards 
the language of the Schoolmen shows a growing 
emphasis upon the .spiritual character of the hidden 
nbstantuv ot the Sacraimmt, and an iiicieasing 
tendency to give more reality to the accidents. 
Thus, ill their discussions u()on the Eucliaiist, Hugh 
of St. Victor and Peter Lombard reject the material¬ 
istic views wliich in the previous century had been 
associated with tlie fraction and reception of the 
conseerated spci'ies (see Hugh of St. Victor, dc 
Sacr. Christ. Fid. ii. 8. 13 ; Peter Lombard, Sent. 
lil>. iv. dist. 13). In dealing with such questions the 
mysticism of Hiigb comes to his rescue. Thus he 
says {op. cit. ii. 8. 13) : 

‘ Christ extnhits His bodily f)resence fora season in order to 
stir us to seek Hisspintual jirtMoice. Juntas in the Incarnation 
He withdrew His bixiily presence at the AsceiiMoi), Ihou^^h His 
spiritual presence reiiiained, so is it in the SacriiuieiiL. The 
S.icrauieiit is oomplete(J. The virtue remains, (?hnst passes 
from the mouth to the tieart. That foo(l helon^j-g to the soul, 
not to the body. If, then, afU*r this you seek the bodily pre¬ 
sence of Christ, seek it in heaven.’ 

Both Hugh of St. Victor and Peter Lombard start 
from the language of conversion, and tt'ach that the 
elementH pass into the body and blood (they teach 
a change f>er Iransitioiuni, not by creation or addi¬ 
tion or anniliilation : the ‘miiaculous creation’ 
theory of Pascha.sins is given up). Peter JjOinhard 
discusses the que.stion {Sent. lib. iv. dist. 11) whether 
the change i.s one of form or substance or some 
other kind, and inclines, with some hesitation, to 
the idea of a change of substance. The only 
suiistance in tlie Sacrament is that of the body 
and blood. The accidents of the bread and wine 
continue to exist without a subject, 'fhey do not 
inhere in the substance of the body, which is 
nnalfected by them. Hence there is no fraction of 
the body. /le teache.s (with other writers of the 
[leriod) that the whole Christ {totns Christus) is 
received. At the same time ho di.stingnishes be¬ 
tween the sacramental and the spiritual eating, 
quoting Augustine’s words, Crede et inanducasti, 
and emphasizing the need of faith. The wicked 
receive sacramentally, but not sjiiritually. 

Neither Hugli of St. Victor nor Peter Lombard 
employs the term trmuubstantiatio, which is used, 
however, by Hildebert of Tours early in the 12tb 
cent., while the verb transubstantiare is found in 
Stephen of Autun in the first half of the same 
century. But they clearly hold the teaching ex¬ 
pressed by it, which is that, as a result of consecra¬ 
tion, the substantia: of the bread and wine jiass 
into the substantice of the body and blood of Christ, 
the sensible properties (or ‘ accidents ’) of the bread 
and wine being all that remains of the original 
elements. 

The doctrine thus expressed became the formally 
recognized teaching of the West. It fell in witn 
the accepted philosophy of the day, and it gave 
shape and consistency to the conceptions of popular 
thought. It secured the belief in a miraculous con¬ 
version which was demanded by popular religion, 
and it minimized the crude materialism of the 
earlier period. On the whole it seems to have met 
with little opposition after themiddle of thecentury. 
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Rupert of Deutz (t llSf)) represents the standpoint of earlier 
Patristic teaching (Theodorel, UelasiuH) in drawing a parallel 
between the tv\() natures m Christ and the earthly and Duine 
elements in the Sac'iaincnt. l-ike Llerengar, he denies that the 
working of tlie Divine Spirit destroys the suhstanceg which are 
assumed for its own uses. The human nature assumed by Christ 
was not changed or destroyed by the union. So, too, the 
bread and wine become the body and blood of Christ, not by 
being changecl into the sensuous realities of Heah and blood, 
but ijy assuming invisibly the realities of the immortal sub- 
stanc'e, Divine and human, which is in (Christ {de Trinitate ft 
operibus ejua : in Ex. n. 10). Card. Bellarunnecharges Rupert 
with teaching the theory of impanation (see above, 1 3), which 
was also attributed to lierengar. But in both cases the use of 
the familiar I'atristic analogy lends no support to the view 
that they carried the paralhd as far as their opponents sug¬ 
gested. In both (^ses, h()we\cr, the motive which inspired the 
use of such language was ojtposilion to the popular concep¬ 
tion of the conversion of the elements. But such language 
as that of Rupert is an isolated plienoinenon among the fcichool- 
men of the DJth cent. ; it is the language of survival. 

The next event of iniportaiiee in the history is 
the Fourtli Council of the J..ateian convened by 
Pope Innocent 111. in P215. At this Council the 
Pope put forward a Confession of Faith directed 
against the errors of the Albi^enses. It deals with 
the doctrine of God, the authority of the Old d'esta- 
nient, the Incarnation, and the sacraments. I'he 
statement upon the Eucharist runs as follows : 
‘There is one universal Church of the faithful, 
outside which no one at all is in a state of salvation. 
In this Church, Jesus (dirist llimsidf is both Piicst 
and Sacrifice : and His body and blood are really 
contained in the Sacramc'iit of the altar under the 
sjiecies of bread and wine, the bread bcin^^ tran¬ 
substantiated into the Pody, and the wine into (he 
Blood by the power of God, so tliat, to eflcct (Ik; 
mystery of unity, we ourselves receive from llis 
what lie Himself received from ours.’ 

The reserve exhibited in the language of this decree has given 
rise to the question whetiier the Council intended to impose 
upon the Church the Scholastic definition of transubstantiation. 
For, though the term tramubstantiare is employed, the accom¬ 
panying term accidentm is not found in the decree, and there 
18 no explicit statement to the efTei’t that the sxihstantias of the 
elements cease to exist, and that the accidentia alone remain. 
Hence it has been maintained that trarnsubstantiare is used in a 
more general sense to denote a mysterious change (cf. Palmer, 
Treatise on the Church of Christ^, ii. lObf. ; Pusey,/(ga/ Pre¬ 
sence, p. 14 ft. ; BatilTol, Etudes, ii, The language of Pope 

Innocent iii. in his treatise, (M the Mystery of the Mass (iv. 7-9), 
has been adduced to show that he speaks without condemnation 
of the view that the elements of bread and wine continue in 
their natural substances after consecration. But such a con¬ 
clusion may bo doubted, and the treatise appealed to contains 
a most careful and explicit statement of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. More to the point is Pusey’s appeal (op. cit. p. 
22 f.) to the language used in the 15th cent, by Peter d’Ailly, 
who, after setting forth the various views upon the subject, 
decides in favour of that which maintains that the substances 
of the elements cease to exist, ‘ although,' he says, ‘ it docs not 
follow evidently from Scripture that it is so, nor, so far as I can 
see, from the determination of the Church.’ Card. Franzelin 
(d 4 ! S. S. Euch. Sacramento et Sacrificio, p. 202 f.) adduce.s 
against this isolated expression of opinion other language which 
shows that the .Mediaeval Church from Thomas Aquinas onwards 
regarded as heretical any other view than transubsiantiation. 
So. too, the Council of Trent explains it, maintaining the 
change of the whole substance of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, and deriving the continuance of the 
Bubstance of the bread and wine after consecration, though at 
the same time it speaks of the sacramental Presence os a ‘ mode 
of existence which can scarcely be expressed in words.’ See, 
further. Stone, History of Doctrine of lioly Eucharist, i. 313. 

Whatever ambiguity there is in the language of 
this decree, the scnolastic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation became the accepted teaching of the 
Western Church. It found its fullest expression 
in the Summa Theologian of Thomas Aquinas (ill. 
Ixxiii.-lxxxii. 6). In two respects he advanced 
upon previous teaching, (a) He defined more ex¬ 
actly the nature of the Presence. (6) He dealt 
more fully with the question of the accidents. 

(a) Aquinas affirmed that the whole Christ 
Chrutus) is present, being entire in each species 
and every fragment of each species, the bodying 
present by concomitance in the species of the 
wine, and the blood being present by concomitance 
in the species of the bread. (This had already 
been affirmed by some opponents of the Beren- 


garians. In its origin the plirase lotus Christua 
maintained tlie important truth that the gift of 
tlie wliole Christ i.s leceived in the Saciament, and 
guarded against the idea of a portmnruld carnis. 
In this sense it had been used by Beiengar.) 
Aquinas denies that the luoseiice of Cliiist is a 
local presence [locahter, in loco). He is present 
only per mod am suhslantitE (so also, still earlier, 
Odo of Cambrai). Hence Christ is not moved in 
tlie Sacrament per ae, but only per arcidens, in 
relation to the movement of that in wliieh He is. 
He dtmies any fraction of the body, and maintains, 
like Feter Lombard, that the wicked receive 
sacramentally, but not sjiiritually. Lastly, the 
body remains till the species are corrupted. On all 
these points he gathers iij) juoeeding discussions, 
and atternjits (o evade the, matei ialistic conelu.sions 
of earlu'r time.s by relinirig and spiritualizing the 
conception of the rri'senee. 

(h) In treating of tlu' ai cideiits, Aejuinas, like the 
later Schoolmen generally, allows them greater 
reality than h.id been conceded in the earlier 
})erio(l. I'lie problem was how to reconcile the fact 
that the eh uients preserve many of the ordinary 
ellects of a suh.-,tance with a literal acceptance of 
the belief tiiat they bc'Dine Christ’s body and 
blood. Aquinas maintains that the accidents 
exist withovit a subject, yet they retain the power 
of all'ecting objects and can breed life, nouiish, be 
broken and corrupted. Yet, according to the 
Schoolmen, the accidents liave no independent 
being, but simjily characteiize the substance in 
winch they inhere. The solution wJiieh Aquinas 
<jrers is that they inhere in quantity {quantitas 
dinienaiva), as in a subject. This was the great 
problem of discussion among later Schoolmen, and 
under the stress of it the metajjhysical theory 
of transubstantiation tended to break down. In 
the following period the Schoolmen are inclined to 
allow still greater reality to the accidents. Duns 
vSeotus denies that tliey require a subject in which 
to inhere, wliile Wyclif ridiculed the prevailing 
uncertainty on the question (de Eurhariatia, c. 6). 

Tlie controversies upon the Eucharist tended to 
intensify the devotion of the faithful to the Sacra¬ 
ment, which came to be regarded as the mystery 
of religion par excellence. Around the miracle 
of transubstantiation there gathered a wealth of 
legend intended to illustrate the mystery and do 
honour to the Sacrament. Corresponding to this 
sense of the miraculous character of the Sacra¬ 
ment, we find a growing decrease of communion. 
Attention came to be concentrated upon the act of 
consecration. Peter Lombard bail affirmed that 
the form of the Sacrament is to be found in the 
words of institution, while Aquinas maintained 
tliat the Eucharist is completed in the consecration, 
whereas all otlier sacraments are completed in the 
application of the matter to the sanctitication of 
the individual [Summa, III. Ixxx. 12, where, how¬ 
ever, he maintains the necessity of the communion 
of the priest in both kinds). Worship and adora¬ 
tion formed the central feature of the rite. This 
in turn led to some important additions to the 
ceremonial of the Mass, the chief of them being 
the introduction of the ceremony of the elevation 
of the consecrated Sacrament. 

This ceremony must be distinguished from the earlier cere¬ 
mony found in the Eastern liturgies and connected with the 
invitation to communion addressed to the faithful, ‘the holy 
things for them that are holy.’ There is no rubric in the Eastern 
rites prescribing the adoration of the consecrated Sacrament, 
though later on in the 17th cent., under Roman influence, the 
Council of Jerusalem (1672) assigned to the Sacramental 
Presence the game worship (harptia) ae Is paid to the Trinity. 
In the West, some time during the 12th cent., the practice of 
elevating the Host and chalice immediately after consecration, 
and before the close of the canon, came into use. It was 
intended, doubtless, partly as a protest against the views of 
the Berengarians, and partly in order to stimulate worship of 
the mystery of Christ’s presence. In earlier da}8 the altar had 
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been veiled with curtaina, but the object of thia new ceremony 
waa to make a 8})ectacle of the central portion of the rite. 

Henceforth, the ‘ gazin^^ u^>on ’ the Sacrament playa a prominent 

part in popular instructions upon the Mass (e.7. the //<iy 
Folks' Mass Book). The canons of various English Council 
in the 13th cent, allude to the custom of eknation for tin 
purpose of adoration, and in the same century Durandus, hislioi 
of Mende, and author of the Bat/ona/s Dtvinonan O/ffcionnn 
shows acquaintance with the ceremony in a form resemhlin;’ 
the present Roman rubric. For ttic rubric in the use of .Saruni 
see Frere, Usf 0 / Sanim, Cambrid;'e, 1898-l!t0‘^ i. 81, where, 
however, there is no e.vplicit mention of worshippinjr the 
consecrated Sacrament. On the history of the subject, see 
Drury, Elevation in the Eucharist, Cambridi^e, 1907. 

This devotion connected witii the Eucharistic 
mystery ciihninated in the institution of the festival 
of Cor{)us Fhri.sti in 1264 by Pojie Urban IV. (con- 
finned and establisiied in 1311). The occa.sion 
called forth the noble hymns of Thomas Aquinas, 
in which the Eucharistic devotion of the Afedia'val 
Church found its loftiest exprevssion. 

5 . The doctrine of transubstantiation in the 
later Middle Ag’es. — Tlie doctrine of transuh- 
stantiation remained tlirou^diout the lafer Middle 
Ages tiie standard of faith for ^^^‘stern Cliristtui- 
dom, ami tlie attempts to challenge it met with 
little success, and in some cases were visitcsl with 
seveie een^ures. At the beginning of the 14th cent. 
John of Paris and Durandiis of Pouryain <leclared 
that it was ])Ossible to believe in tlie Pieal Pre.sence 
without accepting transubstantiation. William of 
Occam, the Nominalist Schoolman of tiie same 
century, suggested that on the grounds of reason 
alone, ajiait from the deci.sion of the Church, (Ik* 
permanence of the substances of bread and ^\lne 
was not im|)robable. Put the greatest of all 
mediieval opponents of tlie doctrine was Wyclif. 
Ins})ired by the firactical abuses of the day, he 
ex[)Osed the inconsistencies of the Scholastic teach¬ 
ing, repudiating the i<i(;a of accidents existing 
w'ithout a .suhje('t, and charging tlie popular <levo- 
tion with idolatry. He is also reportisl to have 
taught that the unworthiness of the pricNt in¬ 
validates the Sacrament. Such a theory was 
undoubtedly held hv some of his followers ; luit 
Wyclif himself, while liolding that the disposition 
of the priest affected to some extent the value of 
the APms celebrated by him, regarded the sanirtity 
wdiicli the Sacrament has from Christ’s presence 
a.s the same in all Eucharists {de Eticharistia^ c. 4 
[Wyclif Society, London, 1892]). Some of Wyclif’s 
Jangmage looks like an assertion of a merely sym¬ 
bolical pre.sence. He rejects transu)>stantiation, 
identilication, impanation, and maintains that the 
word.s of institution are used in a tropical sense 
{op. cit. c. 9, p. 291). He attacks tlie jiojiular idea 
of a sensible, vi.sible presence of Christ {op. clt. c. 

1 , p. 20 f.), and maintains that the body of Christ 
is ‘ virtually in the Hijst as in a sign ’ {op. cit. 0 . 8 , 
p. 271). The Sacrament is tlie form of bread and 
wine, and not Christ or part of Him {ib. c. 1 , p. 29). 
But this language was directed against the materi¬ 
alistic conceptions of his time. Wyclif’s positive 
teaching seems to indicate a belief in a real, tlioiigli 
sacramental, virtual, spiritual presence. The Host 
is not itself the body of Christ, but tlie very body 
of Christ is sacramentally hidden in it {op. cit. c. I, 
p. 15; cf. Fasc. Zfz., London, 1858, pp. 115, 117). 
The bread is an ‘ efl'ectual figure ’ 01 the laxly of 
Christ, and the Sacrament has a fecial ellicacy 
beyond that of other signs of the OT and NT {de 
Eucharistia, c. 4, p, 84tr.). But the influence of 
Wyclif’s positive teaching on this subject was Jess 
than that of other parts ofTiis teaching. In Bohemia 
his teaching on transuh.stantiation did not gain 
many followers, and John Hus, while protesting 
against practical abuses connected wdth the Sacra¬ 
ment {e.g. the denial of the cup to the laity), 
appears to have accepted the doctrine of the 
(Jnurch in its main features. 

The great movement in the direction of spiritual 


religion, originated by the German mystics during 
(he I4th and 15th centuries, did not at first afi'ect 
the EuchariKtic doctrine of tlie Church. Though 
some of the mystics, like Eckliardt, were accused 
of sjieculative errors in the direction of pantheism, 
they adopt for the most part the semi-mystical 
po.sition, wliich is not indiHerent to sacraments, 
but seeks to interiiret tliem in a way which brings 
out their siuritiial value, as emjihasizing the union 
of the soul with Christ and its devotion to Him 
(.so Kiiyshroek and the author of the Imitntio 
Christi). In John Wessel (t 1489), however, there 
i.s a tendency to break loose from current teaching. 
Luther regarded Wessel as a precursor of liis own 
teaching in several respects. While emphasizing, 
with earlier mystics, the siiiritual cliaracter of the 
participation of the body of Christ, Wessel held 
that this spiritual presence was not restricted to 
)articular moments, hut extended over the whole 
.ife of the believer, and that there is no e.s.sential 
diHerence between .spiritual and .sacramental jiarti- 
cipation. The latter had value only in so far a.s it 
rested upon the former. As a sacrament, the 
Lord’s Supper could he celebrated only by a priest. 

As a sjuritiial act of nartieijiation in Christ by 
faith, it is po.ssihle for all without a prie.st {de Sacr. 
Eiirh., passitn). 

Still earlier tliau the Mystics, tlie wide-.spread 
;ects of the I2(h and 13th centuries jiromotcd a 
pirit of revolt fioin the estahlislnxl doitrines. 
Some, like (he Waldenses, ai>p(‘ale<i to 8 crif)ture 
alone. Otlnus, like the Alhigenst.*x, were atleeted 
by Manicliaain views. Eroni the Franciscans in 
the 13th cent, there j)r()cee(led a famous iiook. The 
Ftcrmtl Cospcl (the work of a disciple of the 
Ahhot Joachim of Tloris), which ))reached then('ar 
a<lvent(»f a purely mystical religion, in ^vhicll the 
Church system, with its pnestliood and sacraments, 
should lind no plai'e. 

6 . The Eucharistic sacrifice in the earlier 
Middle Ages. —In the Eastern Church there was 
little devadopment in the dix trine of the Euchar¬ 
istic sacrifice beyond tlie comejit 10 ns of the earlier 
Eatristic period, as exhibited in Cyril of J(‘rn.salem 
and Chryso.stom, and in the West by Amluose and 
Gregory the Great. The commemoiat ive char¬ 
acter or the rite, os a memorial of Chii.^-t’s .sacrifice, 
and its relation to the sacritiee of tlie CrosK on the 
one hand, and to Die lieavenly life of Christ on 
the other, w'ere clearly atlirmed. Later on in the 
Middle Ages the CreeK theologians, Theopliylactus 
( 1 1th cent.), Euthymius ZiLmhenus and Nicholas of 
Methone (12th cent.), ami Cahasilas (I4th cent.) 
still em[>hasize these points. 7’he Eucharist is 
really a sacritice. That which is offered is the 
body of Clirist, and the moment of the sacrifice is 
when the bread and wine are changed into tlie body 
and blood of Clirist (Cahasilas). In this sacrifice 
Clirist otters Himself through His ministers, and 
unites the Church with Him in Hi.s intercession 
w'ith the Father. The very presence of Christ’s 
humanity before God in heaven constitutes an 
intercession. ‘ Hi.s very manhood entreats the 
Father on our belialf’ (Euthymius on He 7“). 
The whole Eucharistic action on earth is, in fact, 
conceived of as a mystical representation in time 
of the ‘eternal redemption ’ won for man by Clirist. 

It proclaims aloud the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Lord, and it avails by intercession 
for the living and the dead, and by communion 
benefits the faithful (Cahasilas). Lastly, like the 
mystical commentators of the West, Cahasilas sees 
in the Eucharistic rite itself a drama of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. See, further, 

D. Stone, op. cit. i. 156 ff. 

The teaching of the West in the 9th and follow¬ 
ing centuries exhibits some of the main character¬ 
istics of Patristic teaching. 
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( 1 ) The Eucharist is regarded as a commemora¬ 
tion and representation of the Passion. But this 
representation is found in the ceremonies of the 
Mass rather than in its wider purposes. The 
prayers of the Mass are a tableau of the life and 
death of Christ (Amalarius). The mixture of the 
chalice represents the water and the blood whicli 
flowed from the side of Christ (Paschasius). Others 
find this representation in those acts of the priest 
which are based upon what Christ di<l at the 
Supper, e,g. the fraction of the Host (William of 
Thierry, 12th cent.), or the double consecration 
of bread and wine (Peter Lombard, Alexander 
Hales). On the influence of these ideas on later 
conceptions of the sacrifice of the Mass, see below, 
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(2) Emphasis is laid upon the effects of the sacri¬ 
fice. The sacrifice is, in fact, explained by, and 
identified with, the effects which it produces upon 
the worshijipers (cf, Augustine). Thus Paschasius 
(op. cit. c. 9) teaches that the consecration of the 

ifts renews the Passion, because Christ reiterates 
aily that which He did upon the Cross, ottering 
himself to the Father to deliver us from our sins. 
The daily offering is due to our need of daily 
cleansing. By communion we partake of the fruits 
of Christ’s death. Lastly, he rei)eat 8 Augustine’s 
saying that by j)articipation we become (Christ’s 
body and blood {op. cit. c. 7). Tlie .same identi¬ 
fication of the saciilice with its ert'e<‘ts appears in 
Alger of Li 6 ge ( 12 th cent. ; see de Sctcram. Corp. 
et Sang. Doin. ii. 2f.). 

(3) Paschasius and Alger of Lifege connect the 
Eucharistic ottering with the heavenly interces¬ 
sion of Christ. According to Paschasius, the true 
priest in every Eucharist is Christ Himself, now 
made a priest for ever. It is He who offers the 

f ifts presented on the earthly altar, and it is from 
lis offering of Himself that we receive them back 
as His iKxiy and blood. Tliu.s he explains the 
prayer in the Roman Canon, Jube hccc perferri. 
The lifting up of the gifts is their consecration. 
The whole act of ottering is sacramental, mystical, 
supra-local. The altar on high, at which tlie gifts 
are offered, is the body of Christ, tlirough which 
and in which He otters to the Father the prayers 
of the faithful and the faith of believers {op. cit. 
8 , 12 ; cf. Alger of Lit'ge, op. cit. i. 14). This view 
combines the earlier Western view of the Euchar¬ 
istic ottering, contained in the Roman Canon, with 
the Greek view exhibited in Chrysostom, and found 
also in Ambrose and Gregory the Great among the 
Western Fathers. The Eucharist is no repetition 
of the sacrifice of the Cross. It is ottered, as 
Paschasius says, in commemoration of the Passion 
{op. cit. c. 9 ; this expression qualifies the wmrds 
‘ passionem illius reparamus’ in the same chapter). 
But that which connects it with the sacrifice of 
the Cross is the heavenly priesthood of Christ, 
who has passed through deatii and is ever present 
with the Father, and presents to Him our prt^ers 
and intercessions. (Note the identification of the 
‘altar on high’ with the body of Christ. This 
shows the practical identity of Paschasius’ teach¬ 
ing with that of Ambrose and Gregory the Great. 
See above, II. 3 (2).) 

7. The Eucharistic sacrifice in the Scholastic 
period. —The early Schoolmen paid little attention 
to the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice, their 
thoughts being occupied with discussions as to the 
mode of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 
They content themselves mainly with denying that 
there is any repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross, 
and with the simple statement (following Augus¬ 
tine) that there is a representation, or commemora¬ 
tion, or likeness of the sacrifice of the Cross in the 
Mass. Thus Rupert of Deutz declares that the 
whole Christ is present upon the altar, ‘ not that 
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He may again suffer, but that to faith, to which 
all past things are present. His Passion may be 
represented by way of a memory’ {de Trin. et op. ; 
in Gen. vi.). Similar language is used by Peter 
Lombard {Sent. iv. 12 . 7). 

The Schoolmen of the 13th cent, attempt a more 
analytical treatment, and endeavour to define the 
rationale of sacrifice. William of Auvergne, Bishop 
of Paris (t 1249), discus.ses the chief dements of 
sacrifice, (a) Sacrifice is an act of homage to God 
with a view to the sanctification of the individual. 
{b) It is, in the form of the sacrificial meal, a 
means of communion with (jod, and a source of 
spiritual refreshment, (c) It is an act by which 
the worshipper is associated with the family of 
God {de Legibufty c. 24). In what follow’s he 
maintains that the first and chief sacrifice is that 
of ourselves, without the ottering of w’hich nothing 
that we present to God is pleasing or acceptable to 
Him. The essence of the sacrifice of Christ lay in 
His sinless life ot virtue {ib. c. 28). By his one 
oblntion on the Cross, Christ has reconciled and 
sanctified the world. The sacrifice of the Mass is 
the ap]>lic^)G^»n by the will of Christ of the benefits 
whicli accTuo from the sacrifice of the Cross. As a 
sacrifice the Eucharist projiitiates God and averts 
His wrath. As a sacrament it sanctifies and sup¬ 
plies spiritual ndreshment to those who receive it. 
Without tlie manifestation of Christ in the Mass 
faith and devotion would die, and the faithful 
would be deprived of spiritual food. In it Christ 
is present as priest and victim, as advocate and 
healer (see the treatise de Sacramento Euchar- 
istifc, cc. 2 , 3, 5). Similarly Albert the Great 
(fl280), the master of Thomas Aquinas, while 
combining in an original way the conceptions of 
earlier w'riters, and emphasizing the sanctifying 
effects of the sacrifice of the Cross which are im¬ 
parted in the Eucharist, regards the Mass as an act 
of homage to God, and as representing the union 
of the Church with the self-oblation of Christ {de 
Sacram. Emdi. dist. v. 4; Sent. iv. 13. 23). At 
the same time he prepared tlie way for future de¬ 
velopments by discussing the question in what 
sense the Mass is distinct from the ottering of the 
Cross {Sent. iv. 13. 23). See Vacant, Hist, de la 
conception du sacrijice de la niesse dans Viglise 
latine, Paris, 1894, p. 39 f. 

Nothing shows more clearly the undeveloped 
character of the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacri¬ 
fice in the middle of the 13th cent, than the slight 
treatment w'hich it receives in the Summa Theo- 
logiae of Thomas A(|uinas. Like earlier School¬ 
men, he emphasizes the effects of the sacrifice, and 
maintains that it is a ‘representative image’ of 
the Passion (iii. Ixxxiii. 1 ). Elsewhere he dis¬ 
cusses the nature of sacrifice. It lias its roots 
in the Laws of Nature. ‘ A sacTifice is something 
done for the honour properly due to God, to ap¬ 
pease Him’ (III. xlviii. 3). But he goe.s beyond 
previous Schoolmen in his further definition that 
sacrifice involves the production of a change in the 
object ottered, ‘as that animals were killed and 
burnt, that bread is broken and eaten and blessed ’ 
(II*. II**. Ixxxv. 3 ad 3). The result of this defini¬ 
tion was that the sacrifice W’as treated indejien- 
dently of the effects which it produced. This opened 
up a new era. In the later period the main question 
was, ‘ What is the physical act accompli.shed in the 
Victim which constitutes the essence of the sai ri- 
fice of the Mass? ’ Peter Lombard and Alexander 
Hales had found a representation of the Passion 
in the double consecration of bread and wine, and 
the latter had suggested that it represented the 
separation of the body and blood in the crucifixion 
{Univ. Theol. Summa^ iv. 10. 3), Incidentally 
Aquinas takes up this idea (III. Ixxiv. 1), and later 
on it was developed {c.g.^ by Vasquez in the 17tb 
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cent.) in discussions upon the sacrificial character 
of the Maws, 

In other respects the teaching of Aquina.s associ¬ 
ated the sacrifice of the Mass more closely \^ith 
the consecration, and threw into greater promi¬ 
nence the importance of the priest in the rite, (a) 
In justifying communion in one kind, he argues 
that it is sufficient for the priest to receive in both 
kinds, because he receives in the person of all, and 
because ‘ the perfection of the sacrifice consists not 
in the use of the faithful, but in the consecration 
of tlie matter* (ill. Ixxx. 12 ). This dictum, by 
isolating the act of the priest, encouraged the 
separation of the ideas of sacrifice and communion, 
which had already taken place in practice, and in¬ 
creased the tendency to view the Mass as an opus 
operatum completed in the act of consecration. 
(b) In connexion with the question, ‘What is the 
relation of the priest’s action in the Mass to that 
of Christ?’ Aquinas maintained that the priest is 
the representative of Christ and acts in His person. 
The sacrifice of the Eucharist has the same value as 
that of the Cross, being offered directly by Christ 
Himself (ill. Ixxxviii. 1 ad 3). (c) In one passage 

{Sent. IV. xii. 2 [2 ad 4]), Aquinas asserts that the 
sacrifice of the Mass has an eflicacy, by way of 
impetration, for all who have a right disposition. 
Thus it blots out mortal sins, in so far as it obtains 
for those on whose behalf it is ottered, by way of 
impetration, the grace of contrition. Later on 
this teaching was used, w’ithout the qualification 
‘a right disposition,’ to support the mechanical 
yiplieation or the sacrifice of the Mass, apart from 
Cfomrnunion, as a satisfaction for all for whom the 
intention of the priest applied it. 

8 . The Eucharistic sacrifice in the later Middle 
Ages.—The teaching indicated above fell in with 
certain tendencies of popular religion, the begin¬ 
nings of which may be traced in the Patristic 
period. 

(1) The practice of offering the Eucharist with 
special intention, which grew rapidly after the 
4th cent., and of associating with each Mass the 
idea of a distinct offering for sin (cf. above, II. 3 
(3)) led to an exaggerated belief in the ex opere 
operato idea of the Mass. An almost magical con¬ 
ception of the operation of sacraments came to be 
current, which took no account of the spiritual 
condition of the recipients. Thus the benefits of 
the Mass were regarded as operating mechanic¬ 
ally for the good of those on whose behalf it was 
ottered. 

(2) A second feature of the popular religion was 
the multiplication of Masses. This was a wide de¬ 
parture from primitive usage {e.g, the ‘one altar,’ 
‘one Eucharist’of Ignatius, and the practice of ‘con- 
celebration ’). As late as the 6 th cent, the Synod 
of Auxerre (578) forbade the saving of two Masses 
at the same altar on the same clay (Vacant, p. 26). 
Convenience led to the relaxation of this rule, and 
the habit of offering Masses with special intention, 
and of going from one Mass to another, grew from 
the 9th cent, onwards. From the 11 th cent, on¬ 
wards various decrees were issued forbidding priests 
to say at first more than three Mas.ses a day ; 
later on, more than one (Vacant, p. 27). This 
popular practice encouraged a mechanical idea of 
the rite, and gave ground for the belief that each 
Mass was a distinct act of propitiation made for 
sin or to procure some specific benefit. 

(3) The system which did more than anything 
else to externalize the idea of the Mass was the 
chantry system. Endowments were given to pro¬ 
cure tne saying of Masses for the souls of the 
founder and his family. Some of these dated 
from the 12 th cent, in England, but the system 
became wide-spread in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
On its better side it represented a touching devo¬ 


tion which followed departed friends beyond the 
grave, and showed its interest in them by inter¬ 
cession and commemoration (for a defence of it, 
see Sir Thomas More’s Supplication of Souls). In 
practice it led to a traffic in Masses, which de¬ 
graded the conception of the Mass and excited the 
cupidity of the clergy (cf. Chaucer, Canterbury 
Tales^ prologue^ 507-510). 

There are two developments in the later Middle 
Ages which affected the doctrine of the sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

(а) In connexion with the question of the rela¬ 

tion of the priest’s action in the Mass to that of 
Christ, the disciples of Aquinas followed their 
master in mainUuning the direct action of Christ 
Himself in the Mass through the instrumentality 
of the priest. Duns Scotus(14th cent.), however, 
departs from this position in two respects, (a) He 
shows a greater anxiety to defend the unicpie 
character of tlie sacrifice of the Cross, and main¬ 
tains that the sacrifice of the Mass has not the 
same value as tlie Passion of Christ, and that in it 
Christ does not oiler immediately by an act of His 
own will, though Ho is ottered as being contained 
in the sacrifice (he quotes in sup])ort He 9'"*“). 
Still the Mass has a sjiecial worth, as being a special 
commemoration of the oblation of Christ upon the 
Cross, and as beseeching Cod by it {Qna’st. Quod- 
libel. 20. vol. xii. p. 529). (/3) lie emphasizes the 

fact that the Eucharist is the act of the Church, 
rather than of the individual priest, and that it is 
accepted not by reason of the will of Christ acting 
immediately, but by the will of the Church ). 
This teaching was (feveloped by the later Scotists 
{e.g. Hiqiueus and Biel). 

In this later teachinjf upon the Eucharist the thoujfht of the 
connexion between the worship of the C'hun'h and the heavenly 
intercession of Christ its which had formed the back¬ 

ground of the early Christian conceptions of life and worship (cf. 
e.g. Clement of Home, ad Cor. 36, ‘ the High priest of our offer¬ 
ings ’; see also Origcn, de Orat. 10), and which characterizes the 
teaching of the later Greek Fathers, and in the West appears in 
Ambrose, Gregory the Great, and the early medneval writers, 
be<;ame obscured or even lost. Lof'ic.ally the lat<*r Scholastic 
teaching involved consequences which affected the value not 
only of the sacrifice of the Mass, but of the priesthood as well. 
Hence Vacant (op. at. p. 49) says of it that it ‘ prepared the way 
for Protestantism' (cf. Kidd, op. cit. p. 103f.). 

(б) A second development of later mediaeval teach¬ 
ing was the idea that, while the sacritice of tlie Cross 
availed for original sin, that of the Ma.ss was an 
ottering for daily sins both deadly and venial. This 
opinion was mentioned and conaemned in tlie Con¬ 
fession of Augsburg in 1530 (cf. the English Pr. 
Bk. art. xxxi.). The Roman theologians at first 
denied that such an opinion had been held. In 
reply the Reformers appealed to Ac^uinas. But the 
sermons appealed to, though ascribed to Tliomaa 
Aquinas, and also included in another form among 
the works of Albert the Great, undoubtedly belong 
to a later period. The same opinion w as attributea 
to the Dominican Catherinus, who was present at 
the Council of Trent, and it apparently gained a 
certain currency, largely because of its association 
w'ith the two famous Schoolmen mentioned above. 
It was denounced by Latimer; and, when brought 
to light in the 16th cent., it was repudiated by the 
Roman theologians (for the history, see Vacant, op. 
cit. p. 41, note ; Kidd, p. 73 f.). 

9 . The place of the Eucharist in mediaeval re- 
igion. —Tne historical development which has been 
traced above represents the j^rowth of a doctrinal 
and practical system in which the influence of 
popular religion played a large part. 

( 1 ) In their attempt to formulate a scientific state¬ 
ment of the mode of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist the Schoolmen were hampered by the 
existence of an established belief which had taken 
shape in the later Patristic and early mediaeval 
period, and which exhibited all the features of a 
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crude and unreflective piety. They undoubtedly 
made a sincere attempt to free the doctrine from 
the materialistic expression which liad been f^iven 
to it before their time, l)iit their influence in this 
res])ect, whatever their own conceptions may have 
been, only very partially snccec(le<l in aflectin^^ the 
general belief. The crude materialism of j)opular 
belief continually r( 3 -asserted itself (see, , the 
statement of Archbishop Arundel in 1413, quoted 
by Stone, op. cit, i. 370 n). A^ain, the absorj)tion 
oi the Schoolmen in the question of the moihi of 
the Eucharistic [)resence only served the purpose 
of keepin^^ the discussion on a lower ulane, in which 
it was continually encumbered by tne intrusion of 
purely physical questions, which withdrew atten¬ 
tion from the puri)ose and significance of the Sacra¬ 
ment as a whole. We must exce{)t, however, from 
tills criticism the treatment of the subject by such 
writers as William of Auvergne (see above, § 7 ), 

( 2 ) (Jne effect of this excessive attention given to 
the question of the relation of the elements to the 
Bpiritual gift bestowed in the Sacrament was to 
concentrate the thought of worshipuera upon the 
moment of consecration, when by tbe miracle of 
transubstantiation the body and blood of (^hrist 
were present ujion the altar. The elevation of the 
Sa(;rament for the ])urposes of worship (see above, 
§ 4 ) gave point and precision to this aspect of the 
rite. Thus the Lay Folks' Mass Hook, which pro¬ 
vides no devotions for communion, direct-s the wor¬ 
shipper after the conseciation to do reverence to 
Jesus Christ’s own presence and to kneel, holding 
up laith hands, and so to behold the elevation and 
meditate on Christ’s Passion. The manifestation 
of Christ in the Mass was regarded as supplying 
the greatest incentive to faith and devotion {see the 
language of William of Auvergne quoted above, 
§ 7 ), and there is little doubt that in its higher forms 
this belief fostered a noble and beautiful piety (see, 
e.y., the jirayers in the Lay Folks^ Mass Book and 
the Anrren Jlnrle). But on its lower side this 
‘gazing on’ the Sacrament tended to divert atten¬ 
tion from the purpose of the Sacrament as a whole, 
and ministerca to the craving for the miraculous 
and to a magical conception of religion. 

(3) Corresponding to this empliasison the moment 
of consecration we find a decline in frequency of com¬ 
munion. Amalarius in the 9th cent, still counselled 
daily communion, but later on a monthly (Lang- 
lan(l, Piers Plowman, Pass. xix. B. 387 f.) or even 
yearly communion (Chaucer, Parson's Tale) was re¬ 
garded as suilicient. The Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215), by prescribing a minimum of one communion 
a year, had contributed unintentionally to this 
growing infrequency, though local (^ouncils from 
time to time sought to secure a higher standard. 
Among lay-people frequent communion was ex¬ 
ceptional {e.g., Insher mentions as a mark of excep¬ 
tional piety that the Lady Margaret was ‘ houselled’ 
well-nigh twelve times a year). Moreover, the cus¬ 
tom had sprung up of giving communion outside 
the time of Mass (see Langland, Piers Plowmnn, 
Pass. xxii. 4 : ‘ and dyhte me derly . . . and dude 
me to churche. To buy re holliche ye masse and be 
housled after’). This dislocation of the rite, by 
severing the idea of communion from it, marks a 
wide departure from earlier usage. 

(4) Another mediieval departure was the with¬ 
drawal of the cup from the laity. This practice 
began in the 12 th cent., and was justified in the 
13th by Aquinas (see above, § 4), though he declares 
the otner use permissible. E’inally, though com¬ 
munion in both kinds continued even at Rome on 
Easter Day late in the 14th cent., the Council of 
Constance in 1415 made communion in one kind 

compulsory. , x j 

(6) The Schoolmen, as we have seen, devoted com¬ 
paratively little attention to the sacrificial aspect 


of the Eucharist, though some writers of the 13th 
cent, have v'aluable discussions on the rationale of 
sacrifice in general {e.g., William of Auvergne and 
Albert the Creat). Here again they were hampered 
by the existence of a popular system of ])raetiee 
which had been growing up since the time of Pope 
Gregory the Great. Tliis popular system had en¬ 
couraged, by the frequency of Masses, an external 
and mechanical conception which led to the belief 
that each Mass had a distinct propitiatory value 
apart from the moral condition of the worsiiipper. 
The result was that an exaggerated importance 
came to ho attached to the mere hearing of Mass. 

^ (6) T.a.stly, the loss of the cori)orate aspect of the 
Eucharist as an expression of the unity of the faith¬ 
ful, w'hich finds a place in the teaching of 8t. Paul 
and St. Augustine, was another consecpience of the 
severance of the idea of communion from that of 
worship. The Schoolimm, indeed, in their treatises 
frequently refer to this aspect of the matter, and 
quote Augu.stine’s language upon the subject, but 
in pojmlar religion and practice it seems to have 
found little ))lace. 

On the otlier hand, the mediawal doctrine and 
practice with re; ard to the Pmcharist rendered im¬ 
portant services to religion by the imjiressive wit¬ 
ness w'hivh they bore to r)articular aspects of the 
rite, (a) Worshi)) and a(l(jration found a striking 
and n(d)le (;x])ression in the medimval Mass, and in 
the piaycis contained in some of the popular books 
of instruction. To the men of the Muhlle Ages the 
Mass was the mystery par excellence of t he Church. 
Around it there gathered all the splendour which 
art and music could provide. The ap})eal that was 
made to eye and ear in the public woishij) of the 
Church was calculated to enuiral the imagination 
and subdue the will. And there is little doubt that 
to multitudes the Mass })rovided a real incentive to 
devotion and to spiritual worship. (6) The medi- 
fpval Mass kept the memory of the Passion of 
(dirist vividly before the minus of the worshippers. 
The popular books of devotion and the mystical 
commentators on the Mass alike emphasize the con- 
cc))tion of the Ma.vs as a sacred drama exhibiting 
and rehearsing again and again the story of the 
Lord’s Passion ‘until He come.’ (c) The mystical 
aspect of the Eucharist as a means by which the 
union of the soul with Christ is eflected Ends clear 
expression in the best forms of niediicval religion, 
alilve in the teaching of St. Bernard, Hugh of 
St. Victor, William of Auvergne, in the hymns of 
Thomas Aquinas, and the devotions of the Imitatio 
Chrkiii, 

Litkhaturb.—( a) GRSERAL : A. Harnack, Hist. 0 / Dogma, 
Enff. tr., London, 181)4-91), vols. v., vi. ; J. Schwane, Dogm-cn- 
ge.sch. der mittUrfn Zeit, Freiburg, 1882 ; P. Schanz, D)e fyfhrs 
vonden heiligen Sacrauienten, do. 1893 ; C. Gore, Dissert at ions 
on Subjects connected with the fnca mat ion, London, 189.'), and 
Body of Christ, do. 1901 ; P. BatifFol, Etudes d'inst et de tht'ol. 
positive, 2nd ser., Paris, 190.') ; K. G. Goetz, fOe hentxge 
Abendmahls/rage in ihrer gesch. EntwicMung, Leipzig, 1907 ; 
Darwell Stone, A History of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist, 2 \ol3., liOndon, 1909. 

(&) Ov Paschasws, Ratramsus, and Bkrkngar ; c. Gore, 
Dissertations (cited above); J. Ernst, Die Lehre des hi. 
J*aschasiii$ Radbertus von der Eiwharistie, Freiburg, 1896; 
A. Naegle, Ratramnus und die hi. Eucharistie, Vienna, 1903; 
J. Schnitzer, Berengarv. Tours, sein Lel>en u.s. Lehre, Munich, 
1890. 

(c) On TRANSUBSTANTIATfON: Art. ‘Transsubstantialion,’in 
PRE*; C. Gore, Dissertations', T, B. Strong, in Jl'hSt iv. 
28 f.; J. B. Franzelin, Tractatus de S.S. Euch. Sacram. et 
Sa^., Rome, 1868 ; W. Palmer, A Treatise im the Church 
of Christ, London, 1838, ii. 166f. ; E. B. Pusey, the Doctrine 
of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers, Oxford, 1870, 
p. 17 f. ; P. Batiffol, op, cit. ; F. Pijper, Middeleeuwsch Chris- 
tendom: de vereering der h. hostie ; de gods-oordeelen, Leyden, 
1907. 

(d) TUK EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: J. M. A. Vacant, Hist, 

de la conception du sacrifice de la messe dans T^glise latine, 
Paris, 1894 ; B. J. Kidd, The Later Mediceval Doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, London, 1898; W. Gdtzmann, Das euch- 
arist. Offer nach der Lehre der dlteren Scholastik, Freiburg, 
1901 ; V. S. Renz, Oesohichte des Messopferbegrifes, Freising, 
1901. J. H. SRAWr.KV. 
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EUCHARIST (Keforiiiation and po.s6 iJe/'onii«-/respeothe/y. And, subject to certain modl/ica 
- ' ' tions, this characterization may staiwl. 

The doctrine of Luther.—Aa (he differences 


tion period).—I. GFJVJSRAL.—The tirat Reformation 
utterance concerning the nature of the Euchariat 
ia found in Luther’s sermon of 1518, ‘ De digna 
praeparatione cordis pro suscipiendo Sacramento 
Eucliaristiae.’ In order to its worthy reception, 
the believer must free his mind of all hatred and 
dissension. No other sins are so inoompatihle 
with both the name and the res of this sacrament, 
for its name is communion, and its res the unity 
of hearts. The elements of the Eucliarist are a 
picture of this, for tlie one bread is made up of 
many grains arut the wine of many grape.s. 

‘ Nome/i *'st ronnminio ; Res iinitas cortiium. . . . Quod et 
n;<’uratiir in ‘.poiMeluis aarrainenti, in quibua niulta grana, 
ini'wa Muiiriiloruin clifTerentia, in unurn panein. Item uvae 
lulUe, aniiwya 8ua qinxjuo differentia, in umnn vinmu redactae j 
sunt.’ 1 

It has often been remarked that, instead of 
union, this sacrament brought disunion into the 
ranks of the Reloimers; in place of the ‘ unitas 
cordium ’ there is a bitter s^icramental controversy. 
But, while this is true, it ought not to blind us to 
the underlying unity of tlie Protestant doctrine, 
riie Iteformed (diurch in all its branches was and 
is united in rejecting certain points of mediteval 
theory and practi(;e. Chief among these are: (1) 
the (foctrine of Transiibstantiation ; (2) the idea 
of aei/ priestly miracle ; (3) the Adoration of tlie 
Host; (4) the ‘saciiticiiim propitiatorium ’ of the 
Mass ; (5) tlie denial of the cup to the laity. If 
not so unitetl on the jHisitive siue, it ha.s been, and 
i.s, practically unanimous in making the following 
assertions : (1) that the I’hicharist—w hatever name 
for it may be in common use—is a sacrament 
instituted by Christ. 

Hero the Quakers di'^sent Tliey rejoet the idea of SA/'raiueiits 
altogether. Tiie .Spirit of God is the only signature and ploilge 
of our (iospe! inheritance. ‘T)ie coinniuniori of tJie txxlv and 


X. 

in doctrine arose largely from ditlerent fioints of 
departure, something must be said about the 
medheval doctrine. In the pre-Keformation Church 
the Eucharist was regarded not merely as a sacra¬ 
ment, but at the .same time as a true sacrifice ; 

In quantum in hoc sacramento repraesenULur paasio (’hrinti, 

■ • *■ ■- i)eo , . . hahet 


qua Christus ohtiilit se hostiam 
^crifleii; in quantum vero in hoc sacramento traditur inwaihilis 
gratia aub visibili 8|)ecie, haliet rationem gm ramenti' (Thomas 
Aquinas. Sum. Theol., pt. id. qu»8t. 79, art. 7). 

There had come to he, in fact, two distinct rites 
—the Mass and the Eucharist. The first time, 

I however, that the distinction was drawn Con- 
fessionally was at the Council of Trent, where the 
I doctrines of the ‘sanctissiinum sacramentum 
Eucharistim’ and tlie ‘sacrificium Mi.ssm’ are dealt 
with in two sejiarate sections, the former being 
defined in 1551, the latter not until 1562. 

Now', Luther’s great concern w as to conserve for 
tlie believer all the invi.sible grace of the Eucliarist; 
Zw'ingli, on the other hand, attacked the doctrine 
of the iMa.s.s, and, in particular, any thought of the 
repetition, renewal, or continuance of the sacrifice 
of the Cross. Luther approached the subject from 
the point of view of the troubled conscience desir¬ 
ing grace and the assurance of grace, and was 
content merely to remove the ‘superfluou.M miracles ’ 
from the Euchari.st; Zwingli from the point of view 
of the educated layman, sick of i)riestly clairn.s, 
and intolerant of any such thought as the manu¬ 
facture of Deity. 

Tlie teaching of Luther, however, is not all of 
a piece. It has been asserted tliat thme is an 
obvious Komeward retrogression from the evan¬ 
gelical .simplicity of his early doctrine, from the 



have obt.auiL‘<l the inheritance’ (Harclay, ApuUxji/, Prop. 13) 

( 2 ) That it is the central act of Christian worship. 
(3) That it is a means of grace. 

At this point a not inoonsiderafile number part company 
with the general ProtesUnt dnctrine. Historically, they are 
represented by the Socinians. To them the Lord’s Supper is 
not directly a means of grace. In their Confessional doctrine, 
they were e\en loath to speak of sacraments. They callwl the 
Eucharist a ceremony (prcecYptum Chiuii ccertmouiaU) which 
it w’as hecoMiing to retain as a venerable and beautiful custom. 
It wa.s instituted that believers might call to mind with thank- 
fulness^the lord’s death, and for no other purpose (Cat. Rac. 
uu. 337). With them in this matter Winer (Cafijessions of 
Chrxstendnm, hklinhurgh, 1873, p tl()4) has classeii the Armimans 
who ‘regard the l.ord's .Su^iper as a mere ceremony of thanks¬ 
giving and profe.ssion.' But the Brotherhood of the Remon¬ 
strants (the representatives of Arminius), while rejecting the 
full Calvinistio doctrine, have held to a position similar to that 
of Zwingli at one perio<i of his career, and using largely his 
language, t.g. * signa rcpraesent.anti.a rem,’ give to the Supper a 
real though comparatively msignillcant place among the means 
of grace 

(4) That there is a real presence of Christ in the 
Sacr ament. 

The phrase ‘real presence' would fail to commend itself to 
many, as being connected with certain dogmas, but the real 
presenc'e in some sense would not be denievl. 


tion as he found it, and that, while he was him.self 
conscious of development, he was conscious of it 
in quite a ditlerent direction. In 1545 he asserted 
that at first, with great humility, he left too many 
articles to the JVpe, which he afterwards con¬ 
demned as alnjininalions (cf. 1. A. Dorner, llibtory 
of Prot. Theol., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871, i. 124). 
Hut he certainly did pass through several stages 
before reaching the })reci.sion of his final doctrine. 

It has to be remembered that Luther came to the doctrine of 
the Euchari.st after he had already atUlned a general theory of 
the Sacraments. His controversy over the Indulgences and the 
Sacrament of Penance ha<I given him such a theory—* non 
sacramentum, sed fldes sarramenti, jiistiflcat.’ 'To the Schol¬ 
astic ‘sacramenta sunt efficacia sigma gratiae,’ he added ‘si 
creilis, et non amplius ’ (Serin, de Po'niUiitia). With such an 
evangelical theory already to hand, he proceeded to deal in 
various sermons with the Eucharist. Characteristic is his out¬ 
burst against the obscuring of the Word in the Sacrament. 
'W'hat Devil,' he asks, ‘suggested that the words should he 
hidden from the people?’ ‘ In the Sacrament everything lies in 
the words that Christ says, which we should verily set with 
gold and precious stones’ (Serm. Von dem Teatam^ut, 

Erlangen ed. xxvli. 139 f.). This whole sermon, as A. w! 
Diockhoff remarks, reads like a song of victory over the re- 


Amid all the ditrorence^ thereforp of toachinfr ^««««vered word (Die evangel. AbeudmahlaUhre im Re/orma- 
^ J*"'Uicreiore, or ceaciiing (mnszeifa/fer, Gottingen, 1854, p.‘21()). 

ui pnictire winch obtain in the Reformed There Is, however, no consistent theory in these early sermons 


and 

Churches, there i.s a profound and wide-spread 
agreement which must not be overlooked. 

11. Tuf: main constructions of Euchar¬ 
istic DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCHES OF THE 
Reformation. —The Reformation, with all its 
substantial unity, produced three distinct types of 
doctrine in regard to the Lord’s Supper. These 

*- 1 . __ ^ rw •'* 1 - 


—not even consistent progres.s towards the later'doctrine. 
Throughout, Luther regards the Eucharist as a * heneficium,' 
not as an ‘ offleium,' but the details of the exposition vary. In 
1618, bread and wine are pictures of the ‘ umtas cordium ’ (see 
alwve). In 1619, the transformation (If'andfuny) of bread and 
wine into body and blood ia a picture of our transformation 
Into the spiritual body of Christ. In 1520, the body and blood 
are present to support the txustworthiness of the word of 
forgiveness, being outward signs of the death which was 


are associated with the names of Zwingli, Calvin, necessary before the testament of Christ could have’ effect. 

and Lutlier. The main point of divertrence lies in P«‘e«ent for the same purpose, 

the wav in which tha « uivei ^ciiLe nes m but now they are identical with the means through which the 

'Vhich the presence of ( lirrst in the forgiveness was won (cf. F. Oraebke, Die Ktnutruktion <Ur 

oupper 18 conceived. H. Schultz {Zur Lehre vom AbendmahUlehre Luthers, Lelptig, 1908, pp. 1-42). 
heiligen AbendmahL Gotha. 1886) has called consistent theory. Luther throughout Is 

them ‘ histori.sch,' ‘ mvstiseb ’ and ‘ wunderhaff ’ o^ratmg within Scholastic limiu, and has sought to Invest the 

, mysiisen, ana wunaeriiatt old formulas with an evangelical meaning. His great aim is to 
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restore the Word to its rightful place in the Sacrament and 
alongside the Sacrament, and to keep the Sacrament from being 
reganled as the vehicle of a higher grace than the Word. 
Indeed, in the de Captivitate Bahylonira, he asHerts that he 
prefers to speak of one Sacrament—the Word—and several signs 
(‘si U8U Scripturae loqui velim, non nisi unum sacramentum 
habeo, et tria signa sacramentalia 

From the begiiininj^, however, of the controversy 
with Carlntadt, ljutlier’a doctrine befj^an to he 
more distinctive, for it had now not only, on the 
ne^^ative side, to be free from the positive errors 
and ‘ supertluons miracles’ of Koine, but to be 
develojied on the jiositive side aj^^ainst a theory 
which denied that the Sacrament was a means of 
grace at all, and, in narticular, refu.scd to allow 
any real iiresence of Chiist in the Sacrament. 

Andrew Bodenstein of ("arlstadt was a professor in Witten¬ 
berg. When huther was still in the Wartburg, and Carlstadt 
was a power in the town, WiLteiiherg became the scene of 
tumult and disorder. Hasty reforms were introduce<l, most 
of them gotKi ; hut their hasty execution bred excitement, and 
the excitement was fanned into uproar and riot hy the appear¬ 
ance of the Zwi<'kau jirojdiets. To Luther thereafter C’arLtadt 
was the man responsible for this tumult, a fanatic himsell and 
the associate of fanatics. Carlstadt's Eucharistic tea<‘hing was, 
like Luther’s early teaching, not all of a piece. In he had 
jHit forth a small pamphlet on the Eucharist, in which he hcpl, 
not that the broad was a sign of tVie body of Christ, but that 
the body of Christ was a sign of the grace of God. But by lf>24, 
in his treatise ‘ Von dem wider-clinstlichen Missbrauch des 
Herrn Brods und Kelchs,’ he harl come to another opinion. 
Much was true and necessary, hut there ran through it all the 
tiieor^ that the lK)rd’s Supj>er was not a pledge and seal of the 
certainty of reconciliation, hut only a mere reiiKunbraiK e with 
moral influeiu'e on tlie mind, thus setting the Supper on the 
same plane uith any picture or sermon that recalled the death 
of Christ. In the next year appeared his exposition of the 
words ‘ Hoc esL ('orpiis nieurn.* He denied that the presence of 
(Jhnst in the .Sujjper could be proved from Scripture. W hen 
our liOrd used the words ‘ Hoc est corpus meiiiii,’ Carlstadt, 
following an interpretation attributed to the Waldenses, sug¬ 
gested that He p<unted to His own body. 

Now, of much of Carlstadt’s teaching Luther might have been 
expected to approve. But he never could see Carlstadt os a 
thinker diffi-ring from him in certain points of theology , he 
alwa>8 saw him as the representative of a fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent type of piety (cf. K. Jagtr, Luthers reluiiosts Interesse 
an neiner Lehre von der Rfalprusenz, (Lessen, ll/UO), or, rather, 
as devoid of true evangelical religion altogether. And so, in his 
various answert to Carlstadt and those associate*! with him, 
though he always came back to the Sacrament, he attacked their 
whole conception of salvation and its appropriation. Carlstadt 
had no conception, he urged, of the needs of a troubled con¬ 
science, either in the Sacrament or in Christ Himself. What 
was needed was comfort through assurance of the forgiving 
grace of GcmI. This comfort was not to be found in any mere 
subjective remembrance ; some objective guarantee was wanted. 
Through the necessity of finding this in the Sacrament he never 
ceased to emphasize his interpretation of the words of institu¬ 
tion, and developed rapidly his own distinctive theor> (Consub- 
stantiation). The term ‘ (Jonsuhstantiation,' it should here be 
noted, 18 mostly used by non-Lutherans. Lutherans m general 
object to it, because it seems to express the idea of the mixing 
of two substances so os to form a third, but they have no ob¬ 
jection to it when explained as the real co-exi.stence of the two 
substances (das reaLe Znsammensein beider SubitanZfn), the 
earthly and the heavenly. 

Lutlier’s interpretation of ‘ Hoc est corpus meiim ’ 
always yeemeil to him the only full Christian one. 
He claimed that it was literal ; but an absolutely 
literal interpretation would imply rather the Roman 
Catholic doctrine. By the hoc lAither understood 
the bread—not, however, as bread alone, but as 
already forming a sacramental unity with the body 
of Christ, which sacramental unity exists before 
the words are spoken. This sacramental unity 
(and this is important) is not the result, therefore, 
of any word or act of consecration. Having laid 
down this sacramental unity of bread and body, 
he then explains the words as a syneciloche, m 
which the whole (bread and body) stands for a part 
(body). To this his fertile mind found many 
analogies, e.g. sword and sheath, soul and body, 
the two natures in Christ, glowing iron, etc. The 
most homely, ‘the child in the cradle’ (Erlangen 
ed. xxix. 267), as when a mother says, ‘ This (cradle 
and child) is my child,’ led his opponents to say 
that Luther by est understood continet. But he 
never gave up the idea that his interpretation was 
the natural one, the most literal, and therefore the 
only legitimate one. In his Larger Catechism he 


wrote: ‘Though inhnite myriads of Devils and 
all fanatics should impudently demand how bread 
and wine can be the body and blood of Christ, 

I know that all spirits and learned men put to¬ 
gether have not as much intelligence as Almighty 
(iod has in His little finger.’ 

The explanation of the sacramental unity, the 
co-existence of body and bread, he found in the 
metaphysics of Scholasticism. 

His theory of the inode of presenre of Christ’s body goes ba('k 
to certain distinctions ma/le hy William of Occam and adopted 
by Biel and d’Ailly (cf., further, art. Ubiquitv). It appears 
first in his sermon Voin Sakrarnent de^ Leibes and is 

develo[)cd in his other controversial writings against the Swiss 
reformers. Occam had taught; (1) the esse repletive (=omni- 
prc8ence)of God, (2) the umprcesentia of the body of Christ in 
Heaven, (3) the esse di{finilive (-multivoliprcesentia) of the 
body of Christ in the Euc harist. The difficulty here lies in the 
esse dxffinxtive. It is explained by Luther as that which is in 
space but cloes not fill any portion of it, and is not circumscribed 
by it. To Christ’s rcsurrection-body belonged this kind of pres¬ 
ence. ‘ Just as the scaled sUine ancl the shut door remained un¬ 
altered, and yet His body was at the place where were mere 
stone and wood, in the same way is He in the Sacrament where 
the hrevl and wine are, and yet tlie bread and wine remain un- 
transf.'.rmed and unaltered' (Erl. ed xxx. 208 f.). Tlie sacra¬ 
mental presence of Christ is iiot, therefore, conceived in an}' 
locator circuriiK ribeci fashion His body is ]>rc8ent not after 
the HKKle of tic- rss^ <:ircv<nsrri})(i ne, hut after that of the esse 
dq/initive. Whe.n the bread is broken, therefore, Luther holds 
that fffirist's body is not broken, hut remains complete in every 
part, even in Hie smallest particle. 

Luth(;r’s totu lung might have rested finally on the 
esse dilfitiit ire of Occam, had it not been that he 
was continually faced with the question, ‘Christ 
is seated at the right liand of God, how then can 
His body be in the Sacrament?’ This he met by 
denying that (he right hand of God is local. It is 
not a particular place ‘ like a golden chair, or the 
like.’ (jiod’s riglit hand is everywhere. So he 
tuni.s round on his opponents with this .syllogism : 
‘(dirist’s body is at tlie right hand of God — that is 
acknowledged. ]hit the right hand of (bid is every¬ 
where—so assuredly it is in the bread’ (Weimar 
ed. xxiii. 143; of. Hunzinger, PJiE^ xx. 187). The 
esse diffinitive has thus been exalted to the esse 
repletive^ the niultivoliprcesentid to omnijnesence. 

To the same conclusion Luther came also from 
tlie side of Christology, in which he taught that 
the conjunction of the two natures in Christ implies 
a commnnicatio id inmat}(in —a transference ol the 
attributes of the one to the other—and that, there¬ 
fore, the body of Christ possessed the Divine attri¬ 
bute of omnipresence. 

But all thi.s proved too much, as his opiionents 
were not slow in pointing out. If the liody of 
Christ was everywhere, then it wa.s received in 
every common meal, and not only in the hhieharist. 
This diliieulty was met by a s[)ecilie sacramental 
pre.-'ence in accordance witli the promi.se. It is one 
thing for (dirist to be present, and another thing 
for Him to be present for us. ‘ He is there for 
thee, wlien He niiids Himself by His word, and 
says, “Here art thou to find me’^’ [ih. xxiii. 151). 
The solution is imperfect, as, indeed, must any 
attempt be to connect a theory of the ubiquity of 
Clirist\s body with a real presence in the Sacra¬ 
ment. For either (1) there is the same preseiuie 
everywhere as in tlie Sacrament, or (2) a specihe 
sacramental presence must be added to the other, 
and is so far (listinct from the other. 

Luther himself did not consider his theorizing 
to be binding or final. He had outlined an intel¬ 
ligible way in which the almighty power of God 
could secure the presence of tne Ixxly and blood. 
What he did consider as binding and final was tiie 
fact of the real presence in, with, and under the 
bread and wine. 

The characteristic Lutheran tn, cum, et mb pane is not 
Luther’s own. It first appears in the strife between Hesshus 
and Klebitz in Heidelberg after his death. Luther himself spoke 
ot in et sub pane. ^ 

In whatever way it might be explained, Luther’s 
strong religious interest made him insist on the 
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real presence being conserved. Sometimes his 
vehemence led him into language wliich went 
beyond his theory; in liia instructions to 

Melanchthon in 1534 he uses language wliich rnight 
seem to imply that the body of Christ in tlie 
Eucharist is eaten after the manner of ordinary 
food : 

‘In brief this is our doctrine, that the body of Christ is truly 
eaten in and with the bread, so th.at what the bread does am 
suffers the bodvof Christ does and suffers; it is distrilMiteii, 
eaten, and inastiVatcd with the teeth (rnit den Zahnen zerbinsen), 
propter uniouem sacrainentalem.’ 

Jiut the qualifying phrase and the heat of contro 
versy ought to keep us from pressing these words 
too far. And the Formula of Concord (Epitome, 
Art. 7, neg. 21) expressly rules out any such 
inference : 

’ VVe also utterly rejert and condemn the Capernaitic mandu- 
c.'ition of the body of Christ, ... as if, forsooth, we taught 
tfiat the body of Christ is tom by the teeth' (mtt Zahnen 

zerrissen). 

I/Uther regarded the manducatio impiorujn as a 
deensive test of any supposed doctrine of the real 
ue.^ence. It was self-evident to liim that, if the 
lody of Clirist were really present, in tlie sense 
that he understood the w’ord, even the unbelieving 
who partook of the bread participated also in tlie 
body of Christ. This 7na?iduc(itio itnpioriim was 
so much a part of his doctrine that he used it from 
the beginning as an argument to overwhelm Carl- 
stadt. The evangelical nature of tlie Sacrament 
he preserved by asserting that, tlioiigh the un¬ 
believing participated in tlio body and blood, they 
had no part in the grace of which body and blood 
were vehicles. 

Tlie main thoughts in Luther's reconstruction 
are these: (1) that the Eucharist 'was instituted 
for tlie strengthening and comfort of believers 
through assurance of the forgiving grace of Cod 
and communion with the Ki^iui Lord ; (2) that the 
objective guarantee of this assurance and the 
means of this communion is the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ, in (with) and under 
the ehmierits of bread and wine ; (3) that tlie real 
presence itself is assured by the ubiquity of ('hrist’s 
body, and made available by the words of institu¬ 
tion ; (4) that this real presence entails that the 
unbelieving participate in the body aiul blood of 
Christ, though they have no part in the grace of 
the Sacrament. 

2 . The doctrine of Zwingli. —As already men¬ 
tioned, the ditference between Zwingli and Luther 
largely arose from the dillerent points of departure 
—the Mass and the Eucliarist respectively. To this 
must be added differences in training and religious 
experience. Luther’s education was monastic, his 
tlieological studies originally and essentially Scho¬ 
lastic. Zwingli’s education was Humanist, his 
theological studies originally Patristic. Luther’s 
first Eucharistic controversy was with over-zealous 
Leformers, Zwingli’s with upliolders of the Mass. 
Inither’s general idea of a sacrament received its 
evangelical shape in conflict with Home over In¬ 
dulgences and the sacrament of Penance, Zwingli’s 
in controversy with the Anabaptists over Baptism. 

A gainst magical ideas of sacramental grace, Luther 
was led, therefore, to emphasize personal under¬ 
standing and belief ; againstindividualisticnotions, 
Zwingli brought into prominence the social side of 
Christianity, the relation of the sacraments to the 
community. 

In Zwirjpfh's Von Touf und Wxdertovf (1626), Baptism is a 
8i;rn of allegiance, a ‘tessera’ of the Christian soldier. This 
exiiression he probably obtained from Melanchthon, who in his 
/oci (1,621) had already sfM)ken of the sacraments as ‘tesserae 
riiditares.’ The Eucharist was the symbol of the communion 
of all believers in Christ. ‘ Ergo hunc panem edimus, lit unus 
panie tandem ftarnus’ (I^etter to Alber). It proclaimed the 
membership of the believer in the covenant of grace, and 
pledged him to a life in accordance with his profession. So, 
while Luther almost always thought of the individual in this 
connexion, Zwingli gave prominence to the significance of the 
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Supper for the Church community, and thfa esp«c/a//y when ia 
conliict with Luther. . i j 

Zwifigh's teaching Is divided into three distinct periods. In 
the earliest and latc.st |)erio<l8 the same teaching in to he found ; 
in the middle period, durinijr the controversy vMth Luther, one 
eSHcnlial point of his teaching at other times is obscured and 
even denied. In this article the former is Uken to be the true 
Zwinglian doctrine. 

Zwin<di set out against the sacrificial aspect of 
medift'val doctrine. Over against the Mass, with 
its thought of the rejietition of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, he set the Sujqier as a memorial or re¬ 
membrance of the Sacrifice offered once for all. 
The thouglit of remembrance, therefore, is not 
opposed to any thought of nresent participation, 
but opposed simply to any tliou^dit of repetition. 
Tlie bread and wine w'ere signs oi the broken body 
and tlie shed lilood. The jirimary reference of 
the Eucharist, therefore, was to the death of 
Christ, and not to any union with the glorified 
Christ. 

From the beginning of his teaching, Zw'ingll felt that the 
ords ‘Hoc est corjius ineiiin’ must he understood in some 
gurative manner. But in 1622 became to know of Gerhard 
locn’s (Honms) ‘de Euchaiislia,’ where for est is understood 
gyiijicat. This iiilerpretation he adopted, and supported by 
many passages of Scripture that seemed to him similar, e.g. 

Gn ‘The seven good kine are seven roars’; 1 Co 1U4 

‘That rook was Chri.st ’ But in 1526, after hn disputation 
with his opponents in Zurich, uhen he had sought in vain for 
an absolutely conclusive parallel, he dreamt of one —Ex 1*211 
‘Hoc est triinsitua Homiiiiu here est manifestly 8too<I for 
tymbolmrx e.st or fignraest. This discovcrv further defined hi* 
interpretation, and more firmly convinced him of its truth. 

Even more essential to the Zwingiian teaching is 
the ernplia.sis laid on Jn 6 . This chapter to him is 
decisive against all ideas of leceiving the boily of 
Chri.st by the mouth. Faith i.s the organ of ap¬ 
propriation. And it w’as hy liis Johannine con¬ 
ception of faith that Zwingli conceived the presence 
of Chri.st in the Eucharist. Faitli, to Zwingli, in¬ 
cluded also the mystical union with Christ—the 
life of Chri.st in us, and ours in Him. 'J'his life of 
faith has its lliictuations [Jidra labasrtf), and so 
(iod must continually anew increase our faith. 

To tliat end Christ gives Himself for food, and so 
the prayer of the believer in each succeeding 
Eucharist is tliat God may renew this union with 
Clirist. The Eucharist is, therefore, a delinite re¬ 
newal of the one continuous central union with 
Christ (cf. Ebrard, passim). From one side, the 
Eucharist is a memorial of tlie death of Jesus, and 
bread and wine are signs of the broken body and 
shed blood ; from another it is an act of renewed 
union with Christ, and bread and wine are seals of 
this union. 

So had Zwingli’* doctrine developed itself before the contro¬ 
versy with Luther; and, though in that controvers> he empha¬ 
sized only the former side —the relation to the death of Ghrist 
—yet in his utterances outside the sphere of the < onlroversy, 
during this time, his full teaching found expreasion (cf. his first 
sermon before the Disputation at Berne, 162H). But in the con¬ 
troversy itself, just as Luther inclined to extremes, not only 
of language hut of cio<'trine, and used words that seemed to 
imply a Gapernaitic e-ating, so Zwingli at times would have 
nothing to uo with any jnesence of Christ save as the object of 
our subjective contempl.ition. In so far Schultz is justified in 
speaking of Zwingli's inode of presence as ' hi.storisi’h.' 'Nun- 
quam enim aliud ohtinebis, quarn quod Christi corpus quum in 
coena quum in inentibus piorum non aliter sit, quam sola con- 
ternplatione’ (Covering letter sent by Zwingli to Luther with 
the Arnica Exegesis). 

The main elements of Zwingli’s completed doctrine 
are these, and the obvious Scriptural derivation 
of all the points should be noted— e.g. (2) and (3) 
are founded on the words of institution, (4) on 
Jn 6 , (5) on 1 Co 10—( 1 ) the Eucharist is not a 
repetition of the Sacrifice of Christ, but a com¬ 
memoration of that Sacrifice ; (2) the bread and 
wine are signs or symbols of the broken body 
and shed blood of Christ; (3) the reference of the 
Eucharist is, therefore, rather to Christ crucified 
than to Christ glorified ; (4) in the Eucharist, 
Christ is truly our food, and through Him our 
spiritual life is nourished, but He is appropriated 
hy faith alone; (5) the Eucharist, aa a true com- 
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mnnion of the body of ('lirist, is specially signifi¬ 
cant tor tlie life of the Cliurch eotmminity, beinj; 
tlie si;^ni and pledge of united alle^dance to Christ 
and nicniIx'ihhip m Hun. 

3 . The doctrine of Calvin. — Calvin’s teaching 
on the I'JichariHt is much easier to define—partly 
b(‘cause he ajipeared on the scime later, when the 
jtioblcins had alicady been stated ami discussed, 
and partly because his teaching underwent scarcely 
any chan;je from the beginning to the end. The 
later Lutheran controversialists regarded Calvin 
as a cunning Zwinglian intent on making converts 
to the Zwinglian teacliing by the artlul use of 
Lutheran jihiases, while many of the Swiss at 
first regarded him as a pure Lutheran, wliose open 
and declared purjiose it was to undermine the 
teaching of Zwingli. He stands in the middle, 
not because, like Bucer, he w'as for ever seeking a 
via media, —a form of words to which both parties 
could give adheience,—but by reason of his deeper 
insight into the essent ials of sacramental teaching. 
He stands in the middle, not in virtue of anymore 
deft manifmlation of theological terms, but because 
his mind and heart demanded an intiujiretation of 
the Supper purilied from mediieval accretions, 
while conserving every real religious interest. He 
had, like Zwingli, a distrust of all the reliiKMiients 
and subtleties of Scholasticism ; therefore hc<M)uld 
not accept l^uther’s doctiineof ubiquity. He had, 
like Lutlier, a full and rich religious interest in the 
real presence of Christ; therefore he could not 
acci'pt the elements as mere signs. By his con- 
teinnorary adminus his teaching was lightly re¬ 
garded both as a spiritualizing of Luther’s and as 
a deeiiening of Zwingli’s. His teaching was toler- 
at(*d f)y Luther as no other divergent teaching had 
ever been ; it was accepted by Zwingli’s successors 
(cf. (i'()7isensus Tignrinas). At one time it seemed 
as if it might have united the divided ranks of the 
Beformers. 

Kveii in ttie first edition of the hr^ad and wine are 

to Calvin not mere siijns, but sn iuIkjIs ; an(i not lut-rely symbols 
of the death of Christ, as in Zwin^'h, hut also, and indeed pre¬ 
eminently, symbols of ourli\m^' union with Christ; the action 
of the Holv Supper is an act of real and true reception of 
Christ (cf, Kbrard, li. 417). So Cahin speaks habitually not of 
SO//CI reprceseiitantia, but of nujna ex/ubitiva, and of itistru- 
fufuta. 

In this first edition there is found already fully developed 
Calvin's characteristic teaching as to the mode of presence of 
(.hirist, Zwingli and Luther had fought over the sitting at the 
rigliL hand of Cr(;d. Zwingli had held that the body of Christ, 
being thus ascended and loc-ali/ed, is not present in the ele¬ 
ments ; Luther had Uiught that the right hand of (Jod is every¬ 
where, and that therefore Christ’s body is in the elements. 
Both were sure that any circumscription of the body piccluded 
the real ])restmce otherwise than to faith. But (’alvin con¬ 
ceived the sf.ssio ad d^xUram as participation in the oinmiio- 
tence and majesty of tiod. What followed ? ‘ Chnstus vjrtutem 
suuin, uhioufKjue placuerit, in coelo et in terra exserat ’ (/ nst., 
IsL ed. p. Z4h, ed. Tholuck, Edinburgh, 1874, iv. xvii. 18) 
From the glorified Christ there streams a power over and 
above the ordinary infiuenco of the Holy Spirit, of which, in 
the Supper, believers are recipients, 'fhe body of Christ is not 
now present on earth anywhere as substance, i e. as m.iterial 
substance, hut it is jiresent as power, as virtun ; if not natura- 
liter, then vere et cfficaciter. In the Eucharist, Christ is present 
w'lth ovima be7ipficia. And this, Calvin a<ld8, is the kind of 
presence that the nature of a sacrament demands. On this 
account the words of institution do not speak of the body of 
Chnst apart from His benefits, or of the benefits apart from 
the hod> and blood whereby they are procured. ‘In allirming 
of his l>o<iy that it was broken, and of his blood that it was 
shed for us, he shows that both were not so much his own as 
ours, because he took and laid down both, not for his own 
advantage, but for our salvation' (Inst. iv. xvii, 3). Calvin, 
therefore, does not hesitate to give to the elements the name 
of Christ’s body and blood because they are, as it were, instra- 
menti wliereby Christ distributes them to us. ‘ Corimris veri 
et sanguinis nomen eis attributum, quod sit velut instrumenta 
quihuB Dominus Jesus Christus nobis ea distribuit’ (‘de Coena 
Domini,’ Opuacula, Geneva, 1652, p. 133). 

The bread does not bring Christ to us ; we are 
not to look to the bread and build ourselves upon 
it, as if this ‘dead creature’ had an immanent 
power to bring Christ to us ; but Christ Himself 
through His spirit gives Himself to us, and the 


bread is a pledge and seal by which the as.surance 
of this free gaft is made victorious over all the 
fiuctuations ol our subjective faith. 'I’lie mode of 
presence may, therefore, he named mystical, hut it 
IS more accurately spoken of as dynamical. 

Tlie main distinctive thoughts of Calvin are 
these : (1) that the bread and wine are signs of the 
body and blood of Christ, but exhibiting signs and 
instrumental means of His pre.seiice ; (2) that, 
though the body of Christ is in Heaven, there is a 
real presence of Christ in the Eucharist; (3) that, 
Viecause Christ is at the right hand of Cod, He can 
be present dynamically and efficaciously ; (4) that 
the Eucharist is a real means of grace, because He 
is pre.sent in power to strengthen our real living 
union with Him. 

In regard to doctrine, Calvin stands between 
Zwingli and Luther ; but not so in regard to mode 
of administration. There is nothing to justify the 
wide-spread c'^uiception that, while Luther accepted 
all the old forms ex<;epL uch as were inseparably 
bound up with obnoxious dogmas, Zwingli removed 
alt the ancient customs ami, having made a clean 
slate, consiructed thereupon a new form which was 
meagioJind sterile. The trutii is that, in respect 
of the altfratioii in the celebration of the Euchar¬ 
ist, Zwingli throughout stands on one side with 
Luth'u, as against CaU UL Calvin, and more com¬ 
pletely h Lasco, went hcliind medijeval practices to 
priiiiHive forms. Like Luther, Zwingli removed 
only the objectionable. He took over the old 
liturgy, doing away with some parts and altering 
others (cf. Ebrard, ii. 60fi‘., for a description of 
the Zurich liturgy). 

III. History of the co^^TROVERSY over the 
Eucharist amosg the Eeformehs.—TIig first 
controversies in Reformed circles concerning the 
Eucharist were I^uther’s controversy with Carl- 
stadt, and Zwingli’s with the upholders of the Mass. 
But w'e begin at the point where the main bodies 
of Reformed teaching came into conflict w ith each 
other. Zwingli’s teaching, as above mentioned, 
arose indejicndently of Luther’s and from another 
point of viewL d'liat teaching might have been 
tolerable to JiUthcr hut for three things. (1) He 
ahvays associated Zwingli with Carlstadt. As 
early as 1524 he WTote to Amsdorf: ‘ Carlstadt’s 
joison is siireading in Switzerland.’ (2) At first 
le knew Zwingli’s teacliing only by inaccurate 
report. (3) Zwingli ri'presented a different poli¬ 
tical ideal. He breathed the free democratic air 
of Switzerland, which to Luther, with liis experi¬ 
ence of the Feasants’ War, w’as anathmna. 

Fassing over Zwingli's letter to Alher—which, 
how'ever, is noteworthy as containing his most radi¬ 
cal view's—the real controversy began with Bugen- 
hageii’s attack on Zwingli, ‘Contra novum erroiem 
de Sacramento,’ etc., which is mostly an echo of 
Luther against Carlstadt, and seems to know no 
more of Zwingli's teaching than that by cst he 
understood signijicnt. Zw ingli in his answ er meets 
hi.s opponent on his own ground, and defends his 
intcrjiretation. 

‘ W'hich explanation of the words is the more violent—j ours, 
by wliirh you say, “ Bread is bread, but in the bread is eaten 
the body of Christ” ; or ours, when we say tiiat the words are 
fig-urativc, and then ex]»Iain tiie figure “ floe eat, nempe syrn- 
boluui, figura, vel avTirvirov est corporis niei, quod pro vohis 
traditur ” ? ’ (Respoyxs. ad Bugenhagenii Epistolam). 

Almost simultaneously with the Responsio appeared 
a contribution from CEcolampadius, ‘ De genuina 
verhorum Domini, etc., expositione.’ This w'ork, 
unlike Zwingli, started from the words of institu¬ 
tion, and, also unlike him, set forth no complete 
theory, and no firm connexion with the death of 
Christ, To outsiders it therefore conveyed the 
impression that the whole Swiss teaching was the 
meagre product of a particular exegesis. This ex¬ 
position, being dispatched to theSw'abian preachert, 
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produced an answer, the Swabian Syngrarnma — 
the work of Brenz. Here the terminology was 
Lutheran, the thoup^ht a partial anticipation ol 
Calvin. It taught a dynamical presence : the bod}' 
is in the bread, just as the power of healing was in 
the Brazen Serpent, through the word (‘Jam, ul 
serpentis verbum sanationem ad serpentem attulit 
cur non ita coenae verbum corpus ad panem for 
ret?’). Q^colampadius answered in his Antisyn 
gntmmaf taking the Syngrnmma sentence b} 
sentence, replying at length to criticisms of his 
exegesis, and asserting tliat the analogy of tin 
Brazen Serpent proved no more than a presence ii 
the Sacrament similar to that in the Word. In 
tlie meantime, Ihrkheimer of Nuremberg had also 
replied to the expositio. This controversy is foi 
two reasons worthy of mention. It was here that 
tlie Lutlieran ubiquity tlieory hrst made its appear 
ance ; and it was from Pirkheimer that Luther go 
his knowledge concerning the doctrines and person 
alities of the Swiss Reformers ; and Pirklnumer’s 
opinion had been coloured by Erasmus’ later viev 
of (lie Swiss Reformers as fanatics and revolution 
aries. 

And now, Bucer and the other Strassburg Re 
formers, who had sought in vain to mediate between 
Luther and Carlstadt, tried to bring about an 
understanding between Luther and Zwingli. Their 
envoy, Chaselius, brouglit back the answer from 
Luther that no understanding was possible, ‘ for 
either we or they must be in the wrong, one or 
other of us must be the servant of Satan.’ And in 
his preface to the Syngraminn, Luther now openly 
joined in tiie conflict. The fanatics were wrong, 
he said, because they were so divided among them¬ 
selves. To this CEcolami)adius answered directly ; 
Zwingli contented himself with his ‘ (Jlear Instruc¬ 
tion concerning the Lord's Supper ’—the first of his 
sacramental writings in German—in which he de¬ 
veloped his views in opposition to Luther, but 
without naming him. it was written to justify 
his position to the jieople. A little later he pub¬ 
lished his Arnica hxcgesi^, to justify his position 
to the learned. Sent to laither, it crossed his 
sermon ‘ On the Body and Blood of Christ against 
the Fanatics,’ which was answ'ered by Zwingli, 
immediately on its reception, in his Frundlif'h 
Vernlimpfmig. In this he says that ‘Martin 
Luther stands in his po<jr judgment as high as any 
individual can, but yet God is higher.’ Every 
year the controversy grew more acute, with an 
excess of bitterness on the side of Luther. In 
1527, Luther issued his ‘ That the Words of Christ, 

“ This is my body,” still stand firm.’ Zwingli re¬ 
plied in his ‘That the Words of Christ, “This is 
my body,” would eternally keep their ancient and 
sole meaning; and Martin Luther with his last 
Book has not made good his own and the Pojie’s 
Interpretation,’ upon which Luther rejoined with 
his larger Bekenntniss vom Abendnuihl (1528). 

What were the main points at issue in this 
controversy ? The interpretation of the words of 
institution stands always in the foreground, but 
only a minor part of the real difference appeared 
there. In part it became a Christological contro¬ 
versy—-Zwingli accusing Luther, with his communi- 
catio idiomaturn, of Docetism ; Luther charging 
Zwingli with a Nestorian alloiosi.9. In regard to 
the Eucharist itself, the w'hole matter hinged on 
the real presence. Bv Zwingli it was expressly 
denied: ( 1 ) that the body of Christ corporeally 
eaten does or can confirm faith ; ( 2 ) that the body 
of Christ corporeally or naturally eaten can or does 
forgive sin ; (3) that the l>ody of Christ is corpore¬ 
ally present in the Eucharist so soon as the words 
‘ This is my Ixxly ’ are spoken over the elements 
(which, as we saw, Luther never taught); ( 4 ) that 
the body of Christ can be corporeally present in the 


elements, for He is seated at the right hand of 
God. By Luther it was asserted : (1) that in the 
Eucharist Christ is not present only to faith ; (2) 
that whoever accepts the miracle of the Incarnation 
has no ground for doubting the presence of Christ 
in and with the elements ; (3) that Christ is not 
shut up in Heaven, quasi carcere (which is hardly 
what Zwingli taught); (4) that it is necessary for 
Christ’s body and blood to be in the Eucharist to 
assure the believer of the forgiveness of sins. 

As the controversy grew more acute, the com¬ 
batants came more and more to misunderstand 
each other. And as, all the time, the forces of 
reaction were gathering strength, Philip of Hesse 
resolved to bring the two sides togetiier ; and, after 
great difficulty, with the useful help of the usual 
middleman, Bucer of Strassburg, a conference was 
arranged for Marburg, and took place in the castle 
there in October 1529. After private conferences 
between Luther and (Ecolampadius, and Zwingli 
and Melanchthon, came the })ublic conference. 
Luther’s first action, as eye-witnes.ses on both 
sides assert, was to write with chalk upon the 
table ‘ Hoc est corpus meum ’ as a sign that he 
wmuld not waver. Tlie arguments employed in the 
controversy were used over again, but with none 
of the old bitterness. To Lutlier’s interpretation, 
Zwingli opposed Jn 6 as discrediting it, and the 
familiar ground of the scssio ad dexteram and the 
‘ubi(piity’ was gone over again. Only on two 
oc<*asions did there seem likely to be an ojien 
quarrel. But no agreement as to the mode of 
presence was reached. 

The Marburg Conference, says Kolde {PUE^ 
xii. 255), served more to the true understanding of 
the differences than to bridging them over. But 
it certainly was not fruitless. There was a mutual 
undertaking to cease from controversial wTitings. 
The two parties came to an understanding on every 
point save one—an agreement recordeil in the four¬ 
teen Articles. In regard to the JMicharist, they 
‘arne to see that one side had been rnisinter[)reting 
he other—the Zwinglians in attributing to tlieir 
opponents a Capernaitic eating, and the Lutherans 
in regarding their opponents as holding to a mere 
memorial. After acknowledging in the Supper a 
spiritual enjoyment of the lx)dy and blood of Christ, 
tlie document closes with the noteworthy state¬ 
ment: ‘But, although we have not at this time 
come to an agreement as to whether the true body 
and bloo<l of Christ are corjioreally in the bread 
and wine, still each party ought to manifest 
(diristian love towards the others, as far as the 
conscience of each will allow ; and both parties 
ought diligently to beseech Almighty God to aflirm 
to us the right understanding by His Holy Spirit.’ 

Within a few months of the Marhurp Articles came the Aug^- 
')urg Confession. Under what influences Uie tenth Article was 
drawn up is a matter of debate. The ‘under the form of wine 
and bread ' of the German version seems desijrned to conciliate 
the Roman Catholics, thoujfh it may be a mere protest against 
.‘oimminion in one kind ; and certainly the rest of the Article 
in German and the whole in lAtin seems a drawing nearer 
to Zwingli: ‘ De Ciena Domini do<^ent, quod corpus et san¬ 
guis Christ! vere adsint, et distribuantur vescentibus in Ciena 
Domini; et Improbant secus docentes’ (Schaflf, Creed*, New 
York, 1877, iii. 13), This article, drawn up by Melanchthon, had 
an uiu)ortant history. Under the influence of Calvin, as some 
maintain, or by reason of an independent approximation to 
Calvin’s teaching, Melanchthon put forth In 1640 the Variata, 
he altered edition of the Augsourg Confession. At the time 
lo man questioned his right to do this, as he had drawn up the 
iriginal. Now, in the Variata this article reads: ‘ Dt omna 
Domini docent, quod cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus 
''t sanguis Christi vescentibus in Cmna Domini.’ 'The Variata, 
herefore, leaves out the disapproval of opponents and the 
vere et sulistantialiter adesse.’ It uses Calvin’s term ‘exhibi 
,ion.' But it is not fully CaJvinistic, for Calvin for vencentibu* 
would have read credentilm*. Witnesses even from the Lutheran 
side, e.g. Chemnitz, trace these alterations to the influence of 
'jUther himself. And, at any rate, though Luther held to his 
)wn (xinstruction and contended strongly in private letters in 
its interest, he tolerated the Calvinistic construction as he had 
not tolerate the Zwinglian, and never entered into the lists ol 
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public controversy against it. In 1644, in his last Eucharistic 
writing, where he attacks erroneous teaching, Zwingli, CEcolain- 
padius, Schwenckfeld, and Carlstadt are all named, hut not 
Calvin ; and no passage has been cited which can reasonably be 
construed into^ an attack on Calvin’s doctrine. The original 
text and the V ariata, supposed erroneously to have been dis¬ 
approved by Luther, came to be a bone of contention between 
the PhilippiBts and the Cnesio-Lutherans. 

After the Marburg ('onference, there followed a time of quiet, 
■^e place of controversial pamphlets was taken by letters of 
inquiry, and a possible unifying formula as to the real presence 
was sought. In Wurttemherg, «.y., the Zwinglian Blaurer and 
the Lutheran HchneplY united in this: ‘ tliat in the bread and 
wine Christ’s body and blood are present suhnlantialtUr et 
easentuiliter, non antern quantitative ant qualitative vel locali- 
ter.' Bucer, active as ever in mediation, thought he had dis¬ 
covered one in ‘Chri.st’s body is bodily present to the soul.’ 
But Luther would have none of it. It used his phraseology to 
destroy his meaning. After a conference at Cassel between 
Bucer and Melanchthon, and one at Wittenberg between a 
larger representation on both sides, came the Wittenberg Con¬ 
cord. liucer here admitted Luther’s phrases, even the state¬ 
ment which was the crucial one, that the bo<ly and blood are 
truly offered to the unworthy, who receive it to their condemna¬ 
tion, Of course, Bucer was able to accept it only by attaching 
a different meaning to ‘unworth},’ by whom he understooii, 
not unbelievers, os Luther, but careless believers. So it was 
only a seemirq^ unity. And, strive as he would, Bui'er could 
not get the Swiss to accept tins. They suspected his explana¬ 
tion of ‘ indigni,' and on writing to Luther found they had good 
grounds for doing so. 

With the corning of the more positive doctrine of 
Calvin, hopes of unity waxed brighter. Melanch¬ 
thon drew nearer to Calvin, until the ditlcrciu'es 
between their teaching became inlimtesimal. In 
1531 he departed from the ubiipiity theory ; a 
little later he gave up the local pite-ence of (din.^t 
in the bread ; by 1535 he sympatliized with the 
tigurative interpretation of the words of institu¬ 
tion ; and before the end he had given u^} the ‘ man- 
ducatio irnpiorurn ’ (cf. hoofs, i. 66 ). In 

bis controversy with Westphal, Calvin could write : 

* Centies conlirmo, non magis a me Philippum (juam 
a jiropriis visceribus in hac causa |) 0 '^.'^e divelli.’ 
But tlie union did not come. Ziiricli, under Bul- 
linger, came over to Calvin ; and the Consen-'^ns 
Tigurinus, in which they agreed, is the most elab¬ 
orate Confessional document on the Eucharist. 
The distinctively Lutheran doctrine was confined 
to Germany, and even there its limits became 
narrower. 

Within the Lutheran Church there ensued a long and bitter 
strife, between the Philippists (after Melanchthon’s death, 
Crypto-Calvinists) and the (inesio-Lutherans. The latU'r hehl 
to the full Lutheran doctrine, but, bv asserting it over against 
Cahin in place of against Zwmgli, they were led further than 
Luther. Some iiiodiMi ations appeared, e.y. Chemnitz deserted 
I..uther’8 later esse repletive for the earlier esse (ti[finilive ; and 
in place of ubiquitas asserted a species of inultivohpriesentia : 

‘ Christi carnem real! et essential! praesentiae inodo praesentem 
esse, non quidern ubique, sed ubicurique et quandocunque vult 
Christiis' (Explicatio de duabus naturis). Brenz, now far re¬ 
moved from the Syngramma, went beyond Luther. lie spoke 
of Sk rnajestas of the humanity, under which all Divine proper¬ 
ties are embraced, so that from the very moment of its origin 
the humanity possessed the whole majesty and glory of the 
Father. In 1677 the strict Lutlierans united in the Formula of 
Concord, which gave prominence to the theory of ubiquity os 
the basis of the doctrine of the Supper, leaving it undefined 
whotlier the ubiquity was absolute or relative (cf. Artt. 7 and 8). 
The renewed appearance of Cr} pto-Calvinisni was finally sup- 
pre.ssed by the Saxon Visitation Articles of 1692. With them 
the controversy within the Lutheran Church came practically 
to an end. (For the details of these later Lutheran contro¬ 
versies, see art. Ubiquity.) 

IV. The Eucharist in the Reformed 
Churches of Great Britain.— i. Scotland.— 
The Presbyterian Church of Scotland, like every 
other Church of the Reformation except the 
Lutheran, has possessed from the outset a Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the Supper. The Scots Confes¬ 
sion of 1560 is a CalviriLstic Confession. But in 
regard to the Supper it uses strong and pictur¬ 
esque language such as would have delighted the 
heart of Luther. We can imagine Luther better 
pleased with it than with any other Confession of 
the Reformation not purely Lutheran. 

‘ In the Supper richllie used, Christ Jesus is so iolned vnth 
us, that hee becummis very nurishment and fude of our saules. 
... So that we oonfesse and undoubtedlie beleove, that 
faithful, in the richt use of the Lords Table, do so eat the bodie 
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and drinke the blude of the Ixird Jesus, that he remaines in 
them, and they in him : Zea, they are so maid flesh of his flesh 
and bone of his bones ; that as the eternall (lod-head hes giver! 
to the flesh of (.’hrist Jesus . . . life and innnorUlitie so dois 
Christ Jesus his flesh and blude eattin and drunkm be’us give 
unto us the same prerogatives' (Art. 21). ’ * 

The change to the Westminster Confession meant 
in this regard a change simply to a more precise 
and delinite, if less picturesque, statement of the 
same Calvinistie doctrine. 

The Westminster standards involved also the disuse of Knox’s 
Liturgy. 'This contained not an imposed but a di8t:retionary 
ritual, i.e. it was not supjilied to the people for their responses, 
but supplied to the minister alone, for his guidance as to the 
matter and manner of worship, leaving freedom of variation. 
It was widely usetl, however. In 1(120, Scr\mgcour, summoned 
before the Court of High (Jommission for disregarding the 
Artu les of Berth, pleaded that he conformed to the one valid 
form (Knox’s Liturgy), ‘aecording to the which, hkas I have 
alw'ays done, so now I minish'r that sacrament’ (C'alderwood, 
History, Wodrovv Soc. ed , i:diiil)urgh, 1843-49, vii. 422). In the 
Westminster Directory this diM-ndlonary ritual was replaced by 
a rulirical provision, consisting of directions without detailed 
forms. 

There has ne/er l)ecn a sacramental controversy 
witliin tlie Cliurcli of Scotland or any of its 
liranclie.s. 

The attempt of Charles i. to impose an alien liturgy, the 
'Lifters’ anmng the .Se< eiitrs who held to the necessity of the 
manual act o' ‘taking bread,’,uid the conflii't over the recent 
overlloNv of Ititua.ism from l.rigiand are the nearest approaches 
to su( li a controv ersy. It mav be mentioned that Knox in his 
Lituig}' suggested monthly observance ; that this was early de- 
pailed fi-'i.i, for in 1711 the Ceueral Assembly recommended to 
tlie Bre.slo teru-8 a more frequent observance of the Lord’s 
Supper • ‘iluit it be dul> olisi-rved in tlieir bounds through the 
several months of the \ear’; that a little later the prac.tico 
came to t>e an annual celebration, freipiented, however, also by 
Htr.uigerc, so that, though tlu re was only an annual celebration 
m the individual Church, the communicants observed it more 
fiequentl}, at different places; that now it is, in general, cele¬ 
brated twice, thrice, or tour tunes in the year. 

2. England.—The Teii Articles of 1536 were 
obviou.sly an attemj)t to construct a doctrine 
which would be tolerable alike to the mediieval 
mind and to those who had imbibed the new free¬ 
dom of Humanism and of Lutheran teaching. The 
Six Articles of 1539 restored IVansubstantiation, 
the Mass, communion in one kind only, under 
.severe penalties. With the reign of Edward VI. 
the anomalies begin. The Church was endowed 
with a Zwinglian Creed—the Fortxj-two Articles 
(1553)—and a Book of Common Prayer which in 
both its versions (1549 and 1552) was alternately 
Zwinglian and mediieval. With the reign of 
Elizabeth these anomalies were increased—mainly 
owing to her precarious position politically—in the 
Thirty-nuie Articles (1561) and the revised Book of 
Common Prayer (1559). The 29th Article, ex¬ 
punged by the Queen and restored in 1571, etlectu- 
ally barred Lutheranism. 

The doctrine of the Thirty-nine Articles has been called Zwing¬ 
lian, and the close connexion of the English Reformers with 
Zurich and Bullinger(Z'anc'/i Leffer«[Barker8ociety,Camb. 1842J) 
has been thought to prove it. But, in regard to the Eucharist, 
it 18 to be noted that they arose after the tmisensus Tigunnus, 
in which Bullinger had accepted Calvin’s doctrine ; and in reality 
they are purely Calvinistie. E.xpressions in the Snort Catechism 
of 1653 point to a Zwinglian origin. ‘The Supper is a certain 
thankful remembrance of the death of Christ, forasmuch as the 
bread representeth his body.’ ‘ Faith is the mouth of the soul, 
whereby we receive this heavenly meat’ {Liturgies of King 
Edward Vl. [Parker Society, Carnb. 1844], p. 517). In the 28th 
Art. it is laid down that' the Body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the mean, whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten 
in the Supper, is faith ’—which might be either Zwinglian or 
Calvinistie. In the Book of Common Prayer the order of ad¬ 
ministration has more mediaeval elements, but Is, after all, not so 
far removed from the Zurich liturgy (cf. Ebrard, ii. 60 ff.). In 
distributing the bread the Prayer Book of 1549 had directed to 


for thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by faith, with thanks¬ 
giving.’ ‘The difference represented by the change in these 
w'ords is between what might be the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion and a sacramental theory distinctly lower than that of 
Luther or Calvin, and which might be pure Zwinglianism' 
(Lindsay, History of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1906-07, ii. 
^3). That of 1669 simply added the one to the other. 

Of some importance is the rubric added in 1662 in response te 
the demand that the Supper be received seated as at a table, 
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which declares that by kneeling no adoration is intended to the 
‘Sacramental Bread and Wine there bodily received, or unto 
any corporal (in 165.2, ‘ real and essential ’) presence of Christ’s 
natural flesh and blood,’ and adds that ‘ the natural Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here; it 
beinjj: against the truth of Christ's natural body to be atone 
time in more places than one.’ This rubric was omitted in 1669, 
as being offensu e to Lutherans, and restored in the form (juoted 
above, in the last revision in 1662. This last revision, savs 
Drury {EUvation in the Euchai'ist, Cambridge, 1907, p. 181), 
‘ restored to our Church a complete representation of wnat our 
Ixird is recorded to have said and done “ in the same night that 
He was betrayed." We “ take the Bread ’* and “ take the Cup " 
as He Himself did, we say the words of Institution which we be¬ 
lieve that He said, we break the Bread and bless the Cup as He 
did, and we perform these significant actions openly in the sight 
of the people and thus “proclaim the Lord’s death till He 
come." ’ 

A.s the result of the composite nature of the Prayer 
Pook there has always been a High Church party 
tinci a Low^ Cliurch or Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. The former came into renewed 
prominence ^^ith the Oxford movement. 

In Tract 90, Newman attempted to show that the Articles, 
though the product of an un-Catholic age,' were ‘ patient of a 
Catholic mterpreution.’ By the aid of a return to medueval 
ritual, attempts have been made to get behind Article 31, ‘Of 
the one Oblation of Christ finished upon the Cross.’ Theque.vtion 
of ritual reached its most acute point in the Denison case (ISafl- 
68) and the MacConoohie case (1807-69). High Churchmen speak 
of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice. Ridley had spoken of the ‘ un¬ 
bloody sacrifice,' but ' 6.% K representatxon ol that blood v sacrifice ’ 
{Works [Parker Society, Cambridge, 1841, p. 26UJ). The theory 
advanced by Father Puller at the Oxford Conference of 1899, 
propounded earlier by Brighlman {The Euchanstic Sacrifice, 
1890), that the Eucharist is a sacrifice because ‘our Lord’s 
^crifice continues for ever and Is a perpetual sacrifice,’ that it 
is ‘the earthly counterpart of the sacrificial oblation wtnch is 
being carried on in the heavenly tabernacle,’ for whudi a great 
w-eight of authority has been claimed, has been shown by 
Mortimer {The Eucharistic Sacrifice, London, 1901, p. 379 ff ) to 
have been derived through Mede from Cassander. The contro¬ 
versies coucerniiig the Eucharistic Sacrifice and its ritual 
continue. 

The teaching of the majority of the Nonconformi.st 
Churche.s in England and their sister-Churches in 
tile United States and tlie Colonie.s, de‘^pite tiie 
iiltra-Zwin^dian Declaration of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales of 1883 (Seliafi', Crrcd't, 
iii. 731 11'.), that the Lord’s Supper is ‘to he cele¬ 
brated by Christian Churches as a token of faith in 
the Saviour, and of brotherly love,’ is (.^alvinistic ; 
and in mode of administration they belong to the 
‘ Kefonned ’ type. 

V. The RoMAy Catholic Doctrine.—T he. 
Roman Catholic Church rests entirely on the de¬ 
velopment described in the preceding artu'le. The 
Council of Trent lirst gave Confessional embodi¬ 
ment to the distinction between tlie Kucliarist and 
the Mass ; and, though the decrees gave more space 
to tlie ‘ sanctissirnum sacramentum Kucharistiae,’ 
in theor}- and practice the sacrilicial asjiect (the 
Mass) completely overshadows the sacramental 
character (the Euchari.st). The Tridentine decrees 
were a blend of conflicting media*val theories, one 
party wishing to exalt the Sacrifice of tlie Mass, 
the other unwilling to obscure tiie Sacrifice on the 
CTos.s. 

It is a real propitiatory sacrifice : ‘ Si quia dixerit, Missae sarri- 
ficium . . . neijue pro vivis et defunctis pro peccatis, poenis, 
satisfactionihus et alius necessitatihus ofTerri debere ; anathema 
sit’(Ses3 xxii. can. iii.). The Maas, unle.ss performed hv the 
priest, is no saeriflce. And yet the priest is not the offerer; 
Christ offered Himself once on the CTosa, and He offers Him.self 
daily in the Ma.sa. The sacrifice is no new suffering for Christ; 
the once-offered Christ is daily brought before the eyes of God, 
such presentation {offere) being reall_> sacrifice {irnmolare). 

But the Catechismus Romanus (1666) was a complete victory 
for the party of the exalters of the Mass. Here the Mass is no 
representation of a sacrifice, but a repetition (miaest. 63 ff.). 
Post-Tridentine teaching went far beyond mediwval lirnita 
(Scheeben, La Dogmatique, Pans, 1882, iii. 399 ff.). Aquinas had 
taught that the Sacrifice of Christ is impossible of repetition, 
and the thought of repetition, though current in pre-Reformation 
times, had little authoritative support, the theologians having 
^en occupied with the dogma of Transuhstantiation. Now it 
became customary to teach that Christ in the Sacrament Him¬ 
self renews His passion, that m the Mass He is present, not 
only Aspussus, but much more upatisns. 

The ‘immolation-theory ’ of Cuestaran ; ‘ Missaest sacrifleium 
hac ratione, quod Christus aliquo modo moritur et a sacerdote 
mectAlii’.' AJongiide it sto^ the ‘ destruction-theory' of 


Bellarmine, which attained its fullest expression in De Lugo: 
‘ Consumptio autem quae lit a sacerdote sacrificante non tam 
est comestio victimae quam consunimatio sacnllcii.’ 

These theories appear again and again in various modifica¬ 
tions, mainly in Jesuit circles, and were dominant especially 
during the I7th cent. ; hut alongside them were theories which 
did not beyond the Tridenline decrees, and oven sought to 
spiritualize them, e.g. Bossuet ‘ Let us not think that the victim 
which we present in the hhiclianst is to be there in trut h anew 
destroyed. . . . We ought to seek therein only a mystical death 
and destruction ’ ((Jt’uurifjf, Tours, 1862. vi. 118). Transuhstantia- 
tion remains as fixed at Trent, and its logical consequences 
therein mentioned continue, e.g. the reservation, adoration 
(harptia), and carrying in procession of the host or consecrated 
wafer, and the co7nmunio sub una. 

The Old Catholics have not moved far in regard to tin 
Eucharist from Roman dogma and practice. The Synod of 1877 
allowed the use of the vernacular m certain parts of the Mass. 
The Synod of 1883 allowed the partaking of the cup to Anglicans, 
but resolved to follow among themselves meanwhile their usual 
practice of communion in one kind. 

Literature.—I n addition to the works cited and named In 
the article, and the standard editions of the leading Reformers 
which are enumerated under the relevant articles, the following 
are worthy of mention : R. Hospinian, Htstoria Sacrainentarna, 
2 vols., Zurich, 1698 and 1603; K. B. Hundeshagen, Hie Ron- 
fiikte des Zivinglianxsinus, Lutherthuins, und Calvinisinus in 
den bemischen Landskirchen, Berne, 1842; J. H. A. 

Ebrard, Das Dogrna voxn heiligen Abendmahl und seme 
GeschichU, 2 vole., Frankfort, 1846-40; K. F. A. Kahnis, Die 
Lehrs voxn Abendmahle, Leipzig, 1861; R. I. Wilberforce, 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, lAmdorg 1854 ; C. Sigwart, Ulrich 
Zivxngli, der CharaJeter seiner Theologie, Gotha, 1855; W. 
Cunningham, Re/umiers and Theol. of Reformation, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1866; H. Schmid, Der Kampf der lutherischen Kirche 
uxn Luthers Lehrs vorn Abendmahl, Leipzig, 18(^ ; C. Hodge, 
Systematic Theology, vol. iii , Ijondon and Edinburgh, 1874 ; F. 
Schirrmacher, Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des Religions- 
gesprachs zu Marburg, lof'.f, und des Reichstags zu Amisburg, 
1580, Gotha, 1876; Herrlinger, Die Theologie Melanchthuns, 
Gotha, 1879; A. Enchson, Das mar burger Religionsntsprach, 
London, 1883 ; E. B. Pusey, Doctrine of the Real Presence 
Strassburg, 1880 ; A. Baur, Zwinglis 'Theologie, ihr Werdenund 
ihr System, Halle, 1885 ; T. Harnack, Luthers Theologie, 2 vols., 
liCipzig, 1862-86; Pierson, Studien over J. Kalvip\. 3 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1881-91 ; J. Schwane, Dxs sucharxstische Opfer- 
handluxig, Freiburg, 1889; P. Schanz, Die Lehre von den 
heiligen Sacrarnenten, Freiburg, 1893; W. Sanday, Priesthood 
and Saenfice, Ixmdon, 1900; J. Kostlin, Luthers Theologie'!, 
Stuttgart, 19ol ; K. Thimme, ‘ Entwicklung und BedcuLung 
der Sakramentslehre Luthers,’ in Neue kir^lxche Zeitschnjt, 
1901 ; E. F. K. Mdller, Die Bekenntnisschrxften der reformxer- 
ten Kirche, Leipzig, 1903; K. G. Gdtz, Die Abmduiahlsfiage, 
Leipzig, 1904 ; R. M. Adamson, The Christian Doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, E<linburgh, 1906 ; J. W. Richard, Confessumal 
History of the Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 1909; H. voa 
Schubert, ‘Das niarhurger Gesprach als Anfang der Abend- 
inahlskonkordie,’ in ZKG, vol. xxx., Gotha, 1909; D. Stone, 
History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, Ixmdon, 

Hugh Watt. 

EUCHITES or Ecxi^T-at, from 

‘prayer’).—A Beet wiiose leadin^.^ tenet was that 
sin could be subdued and perfection attained by 
tlie practice of perpetual prayer. Originating as 
an outgrowth of Syrian nionachisni, they propa¬ 
gated tlieir ideas from the second half of the 4th 
cent, till the 6tb, and traiu's of their influence are 
to be found at a much later date. They were 
otherwise named, after tlio.se who at various 
times were their leaders, Lampetians, Adelpbians, 
Eustatbians, and Marciani.sts ; or, from some of 
their most striking peculiarities, Mes.salians (their 
commonest designation [Aram. from kSe, ‘to 
iray,’ as in Dn 6^^ Ezr 6‘"J), Choreiites (xopetred, 
roni their my.stic dance.s), and Enthusiasts {^vdov~ 
(Tiaaral, from their claim to possession of the Holy 
Spirit). It is somewhat difficult to determine 
their true character and teaching, as nearly all the 
information that has reached us regarding them 
comes from their opponents, the heretical litera¬ 
ture having almost completely perished. The 
chief writers who discuss their doctrines and 
practices are Epiphanius {Hoer. 80), Theodoret 
(HE iv. 10; H(Er. Fab. iv. 11), and Timotheus 
Presb. (in J. B. Cotelerius, Ecc. Or. Mon.^ Paris, 
1677-86, iii. 400 f.). Their principal writing, which 
Ixire the title Asceticus, is often referred to, and 
it furnished John of Damascus with the ‘ heads of 
the impious doctrine of the Messaliani taken from 
their own book’ (Cotelerius, i. 302). 
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It ie imposHible to say whether their practice 
grew out of their tiieoiy, or tiieir theory was 
sciuared with tlieir practice. Tliey tauglit that 
every one is posscissed from his hirtii by a demon 
wlio incites him to sin. For t!ie expulsion of tiie 
evil s])iiit hajitism is inetlectual (r 6 dylop (idirna 
ovblv (jcM/^dWerai ['rimoth. loc. cit, 2 ]). It only 
‘shears away’ the former sins, leaving the root 
of the evil untouched. The true remedy is intense 
prayer, unremitted till the departure of the evil 
spirit is sensibly perceived. Sometimes the Holy 
Spirit is si'cn to enter in the apjiearance of an 
innocuous lire, and the demon to pass out of the 
nioutli in the form of a sow with her litter 
(Augustine, If(nr. 57). Then ensues the happy 
time when ‘the soul is as sensible of union witn 
its heavenly bridegroom as an earthly bride in 
the embraces of her husband’ (Timoth. 4 ). The 
Eiichite henceforth regards himself as a partaker 
of the l)ivine nature. Freqiiently he ends in ‘a 
pantheistic self-deilication ’ (Neander, iii. 345). If 
an angel, a patriarch, a prophet, or Clirist Himself 
is named to him, he will rejily in each case, ‘ That 
am 1 myself’ (Epiphanius, loc. cit.). As spiritual 
men, the Euchites alleged that they had visions 
such as were not granted to ordinary neople. 
d'hey danced in order to tramjde on the demons 
which appeared to them. They had also prophetic 
gifts, they knew the state of depaiteil souks, and 
they had [tower to read the hearts of men. They 
regarded all the Church’s ordinary means of giace, 
e.g. the Eucharist, as well as the disidplino of the 
monasteiy, with indilleience. I’rofr^ssing to give 
themselves entirely to prayer, they did no work, 
but lived as mendicants. Hands of Euchites of 
both sexes roamed about, as persons who had 
renounced the world and all its possessions. In 
summer tlu'y sle))t promiscuously in the streets 
of towns. They were sus[)ecled of believing that 
they could indulge in unbridleu licrmt iousne.ss 
without falling from their perfection. That may 
have been a calumny, but undoubtedly a nemesis 
often overtakes the presum[)tuous .sell-conlidence 
which ignores the radical weakness of human 
nature. 

Edessa was one of the first centres of the Euchite 
heresy. Flavian, bishop of Antioch {c. 390), sent 
a body of monks thitlier to summon the false 
teachers before him. As he knew that they would, 
according to their custom, deny their doctrines 
and charge their accusers with slandering them, 
he resorted to a stratagem. Alfecting to side 
with the accused, he induced their aged leader, 
Adel[)hius, to disclose all the secrets of the order, 
and then rounded upon him with the stern words 
of Daniel, ‘O tlioii that art w'axen old in wicked¬ 
ness, now are thy sins come home to thee’ 
(Su.saiina®^). Adelphius and his comrades were 
beaten, excommunicated, and condemned to exile, 
without the o[)tion of recanting. They went to 
I’amphylia, where they were again conuemned in 
a Synod held at Side, and pre.sided over by 
Amphilochius of Iconium. Proceedings were also 
taken against the sect in Armenia, and they gave 
trouble in Constantinople. Theodosius legislated 
against them (xvi. Cod. Theod. de Hcer. vi. 187), 
and Valerian and Amphilochius of Side had the 
book condemned at the Council of Ephesus 

(431). Lampetius, the first of the sect to obtain 
the dignity of the priesthood, was summoned 
before his bishop, Alypius of Caesarea (Cappadocia), 
on a double charge of undue familiarity with 
women and of deriding the musical services of the 
Church as a legal bondage. He was found guilty, 
condemned, and degraded. He wrote a book 
called the ‘Testament,’ which is lost, but a frag¬ 
ment of Severus the Monophysite’s answer to it is 
preserved. (J. C. Wolf, A.ntcdot(x Gt(kcq>^ Hamburg, 


li22-24, iii. 182). The Euchite leader in the 
bth cent, was Marcian, wliom one of the Popes 
pronounced orthodox. Tittle more is heard of 
the sect till the outbreak of the Togomil heresy 
in the 121 h century. 'fhe Hogomils {(j.v.) had 
their origin in Bulgaria, and ‘were without 
doubt the connecting link between the so-called 
heretical sects of the East and those of the West* 
\w. 119). Tliey were also known as the 
‘Paulicians’ (from I’aiil of Sarnosata), whose doc¬ 
trines survive in the great Russian sects. JSeo, 
further, art. Paulicians. 

LiTKiiATiiRK.— It! addition to authorities cited in the text, see 
L. S. Tillemont, Mrniotrea pour seriHr d Vhiat. eccL , i’aris, 
1C!)0, via. C. W. F. Walch, HiU. der Krtzereien, 

Leipzig, iii. 481 fT. ; J. A. W. Neander, Church Hist., 

ed. liOndon, 1884, in. ;523; G. Salmon, art. ‘Euchites,’ in 
Smith-Wace, DCB \ Bonwetsch, ‘ Messahaner,’ in PRE'^. 

James Stkaiian. 

EUD.^MONISM.—Eiidcemonism may be de- 
fine<I as tlie (hcoi y t hat the ethical end, the ultimate 
object to be achieved by action and conduct, the 
standaid and hnal eiitmion of what ought to be, 
is Welfare {fudacixopla). Welfare is not to be re¬ 
garded as identical with hajijiinesa, although the 
latter teim has been wiibdy and even generally 
empIo\<-d a- a lendeiingof the (Tecjk woid, which 
‘ welfare’( \ Vo}iIfaJirt)n\o\'Ci 11 uly represents. Ha[)[)i- 
nes- m y, of course, he so delined and undei stood 
by a moral philosojiher as to be(;ome the technical 
Cl] ui valent of ‘welfare’ ( A ristolle’s eWatgoi'ta) ; but 
tlii'. inv(dveaan unnatural divorce from tlie nucining 
which it bears in ordinary speech and literature, 
where ‘ happiness’ undoul)t(‘dly connotes j)leasure 
as an essential and j)re(lc)miiiant, if not as its sole, 
constituent, and signiiies, in fact, ‘a life full of 
pleasures, well seh^cted and arranged’ (Mezes, 
Ethics, London, 1901, p. 397). Now, although 
w(dfare may be held to consist of pleasure, that 
theory (Hedonism) imports so great a dillerence 
that, Hi whicliever of its several tornis it be main¬ 
tained, it stands apart and calls for separate 
treatment (see artt. EPICUREANS, HEDONISM, 
Utilitarianism). 

Eudamionism finds its typical exponent in Aris¬ 
totle, wliose famous delinition of welfare (€i}5atgoRfa), 
or man’s ultimate good (r 6 dvOpwinvbv dyaObv )— 
‘ activity, or exercise of the powers, of soul 
according to virtue or goodness, and that the best 
and most fully develo[)ed ’ — has the high merit of 
elasticity, leaving room alike for individuality and 
for discovery in the conception both of psychical 
activity and of moral excellence. Only he is clear 
that well-being is founded and rooted in well¬ 
doing. 

In modern philosophy Euda^monisni proper, as 
distinct from He<lonistic Utilitarianism, has few 
re|)resentatives. Perhaps Cumberland,^ who makes 
‘furtherance of the common welfare’ the ethical 
end, and, after him, Hutcheson and Butler, have the 
best claim to be so regarded ; and, in our own day, 
Paulsen, with whom ‘acts are called good, wdien 
they tend to preserve and promote welfare ; bad, 
wdien they tend to disturb and destroy it ’ {System 
of Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 222), welfare 
‘ consisting in the perfect exercise of all human 
psychical powders’ {io. p. 224). 

It is of the essence of Eudiemonism that it is 
teleological : it looks forward and makes for an 
end, and that end is not precisely, or mainly, 
‘ righteousness,’which implies a pre-existing rule 
or lawgiver. Herein it is contradistinguished from 
all that class of ethical theory which is retrospective 
and introspective, bidding us look back to a law 
once delivered, or inward to a perpetual and infall¬ 
ible monitor dictating duty without regard to con¬ 
sequences. Unlike every such ‘ intuitional ’ theory 
of morals, Eudsemonisra does take account of con- 
1 De Legibui Eaturm, London, 1672, ch. 72. 
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sequences, not only of those immediate consequences 
which even for the intuitionist commonly form })art 
of the act or thin^ to be done or eschewed, but 
(which '.8 the crucial matter) of manifold conse 
quences that lie, foreseen or pictured, in the far or 
middle distance. 

Of Perfectionism, which is likewise tcleolo<,dcal 
Ave may fairly say, with Wundt {Ethiail Sj/ste'ms, 
Eng. tr., London, 1S97, p. 187), that practically it 
‘ coincides with Eudamionism,’ thougli with the 
formal * supci iority ’ that ‘it lays more stress on 
the duty of moral self-development,’ as a means, 
however, not barely to self-perfection, but tlicrehy 
to the welfare of our fellow-men. This identili- 
cation will bring the school of Leibniz into the ranks 
of the eudaunonists. At the same time it marks 
the diflererice between ancient (or Aristotelian) and 
modern thul.cmonism. The former was primarily 
individualistic, notwithstanding tliat for Aristotle 
membership of a State is indispensable to human 
welfare, and even to manhood. The latter is pre¬ 
dominantly altrui.stic and universal. Now, indi¬ 
vidual perf('ction, excepting for Plato, is not 
manifestly the same as individual Avelfare, whereas 
universal perfection may reasonably be identilied 
with universal welfare—the welfare of all human 
or, as some authorities would have it, of all sentient 
beings. 

See, further. Ethics, and the Literature there 
cited. J. M. SCHULHOF. 

EUDOXIANISM. —Eudoxianism denotes the 
opinions, more espe(‘ially on the Arian controversy, 
held by Eudoxius, who was born about A.i). 300, 
and became successively Bishop of Germanicia in 
Commagene, of Antioch (A.D. 358), and of Con¬ 
stantinople (A.D. 360-370). The materials available 
for ascertaining his views are very scanty, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of his ‘Confession,’ a fragment of 
a work on the ‘ Incarnation,’ which has heon 
preserved in a collection made by the presbyter 
Anastasius. Inferences as to his opinions have 
also been draw’n from his conduct at certain crises, 
and from one or two sayings he is reported to have 
uttered. One of these is a scurrilous sentence from 
a s(!rmon delivered W the ‘ Bishop of Antioch’ and 
nderred to at the (Jouncil of ISelcucia (Hilary, c. 
ConstantLU)a^ 13). But it is at least doubtful 
whether Eudoxius was at the time Bishop of 
Antioch (see G. Kruger, Lucifer^ Leipzig, 1 SS 6 , 
p- 105) : he was the only bishop who signed the 
Acacian formula at Seleucia (Hahn, derSi/nib.^, 
p. 306) w-ithout giving the name of his see (Mansi, 
lii. 321 B; Loofs, PRE^ v. 570), and the proba¬ 
bility is that he was at the time suspended from 
his diocese. A similar story related by Socrates 
serves rather to convict him of execrable taste 
than to identify the school to which he belonged. 

Eudoxius was an opportunist and a politician 
rather than a thinker or a man of principle. During 
the period of his influence as Bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople, he may be said to have belonged to the left- 
centre, refraining from committing himself to the 
Anomoean position of Eunomius, while definitely 
antagonistic to tlie Nicene, and critical of the semi- 
Arian. ‘ The definite breach which Eudoxius made 
with Eunomius and Aetius (in the time of Jovian) 
on the one hand, and on the other the permanent 
hostility between him and the Homoousians, gave 
the direction to his theology and Church politics’ 
(Loofs, loc. cit.). His Confe.ssion is notable for 
its refraining from the u.se of the watchwords of 
the moment, either the Homocan or the Anornoian ; 
for its assertion that Christ was ‘ made flesh, not 
made man’; and for its denial of the two natures 
in Christ. (The text of the Confession is printed 
by Hamack, Hist, of Dogma^ iv. 147.) 

The ten years of Eudoxius’ ecclesiastical domina¬ 


tion at Constantinople coincided with the close 
contact between the Ostrogoths and the capital, 
and his influence was probably most lasting in the 
type of Arian teaching which established itself in 
that race. 

See also art. Eunomianism. 

Litkraturk.—A thanasius, de e^. 87, 38 (PC' xxvi. 

760), llihl. Arianontm, 4 (td. xxv. 700); C. P. Caspari, Quellen 
zur Grsch. drs Tanfsymbols^ C'hrisLiania, 1870, pp. 170-185; 
A. Hahn, BUdiuthek dtr Symlxde'-^, Breslau, 1897, p. 261 ; H. M. 
Gwatkin, Simiifs of Ananism, ('anibrid^^e, 1882 ; A. Harnack, 
of Doijma, F.ne. tr. iv. jlSOS) 75 It., 147 ; F. Loofs, art. 
‘ Kudoxius,’ in v. (18i>8J 677; W. M. Sinclair, art. 

‘Eudoxius,’ in DCB ii. [1880J 265, (J, A. fSCOTT. 

EUGENICS.— See Marriage, Sociology. 

EUHEMERISM.—The term ‘ Euhemerisrn ’ is 
often applied in a general though quite unwarranted 
sense to the ratit>nali.^tic interpretation and disin¬ 
tegration of Greek mythology. As a matter of 
fact, the romantic tale comjiosed by Euhemerus of 
Me.ssene marks but a single phase of religious- 
historical thought in the 3rd cent. B.C. and the 
period following, and it is only the influence exer¬ 
cised by this work upon the Romans, and, through 
them, upon modern rationalism, that has given the 
term a significance by no means commensurate with 
tlie actual achievement of the man from whom the 
movement derives its usual name. For, when all 
is said, the teaching of Euhemerus has but little 
<‘laim to be calleil original. Prior to his time re¬ 
flexion on religions things had undergone a fairly 
long proce.ss of (ievelo[>ment. J'he roots of GreeK 
rationalism lie far in tlie past. Tlie Ionic; historian 
Hecata'us had already dealt with ancient legends 
on rationalizing primdples, and his examjile was 
follow'ed by IIcTodotus and Herodorus, while the 
Cynics Antisthcnes and Diogenes had sought to 
re-inferpret the myths in a sense i>eculiar to them¬ 
selves. 

Strictly systematic reflexion on the gods of Greek 
nytiiolugy, however, first made its ap})earance in 
the epocli of Alexander tlie Great, and it was also 
in this period that romance, stimulated by the 
marvellous adventures of the (‘atii|)aigiis in the 
East, gained a footing in Greek life. The first 
name that meets us in this connexion is that of 
Hecatams of Teos, wlio lived in Egypt in tlio reign 
of Ptolemy I. (323-‘285 B.C. ), and \vho.se work, en¬ 
titled Alyi/iTTiaKd, was made use of by Diodorus 
Siculus in the first l)ook of his history (E. Schwartz, 
n Rhein. Miui. xl. [1885] 233-262 ; Pauly-VVissowa, 
v. 66911’.). Hecatius attempted to explain the 
general belief in the existence of divine beings by 
the theory that the gods of Egypt were but the 
ieilied benefactors of mankind ; and his conclusions 
were all the more incisive in view of the fact that 
he regards the gods of Greece, and, indeed, Greek 
ivilization in general, as being of Egyptian origin. 
Thus, in an age when kings were being accorded 
tlio honours of deity, the deities themselves— 
Helios, Kronos and Rhea, Zeus and Hera, and, 
above all, Isis and Osiris—were Iieing reduced to 
the level of ancient monarchs whose efforts on 
behalf of progress liad given men cause to look 
upon them as higher beings. 

Some knowledge of the work of Hecaticus seems 
to be presupposed in the 'Dpi dvaypatph of Euhe¬ 
merus. In this book—written perhaps c. 280 B.C. 
—which purports to be tlie narrative of a journey, 
and is composed in the spirit of the numerous 
political Utoj)iaH of the 4th cent. B.C., Euhemerus 
gives a de.scription of certain Happy Isles that he 
pretends to have discovered on a voyage from the 
Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. This romance of 
travel, the surviving portions of which are found 
'n Diodorus (v. 41-46, vi. 1 ), as also in the fragments 
•f Ennius preserved by Laictantius {Div. Inst. I. xL 
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45-48, 63, 65, xiii. 2, 14, xiy. 1-12, xvii. 10, xxii. 21) 

-—Varro perhaps being the interuiediary—professes, 
in particular, to give a sketch of the fabled island 
of I'anchaia, which is here depicted, however, not 
in the style of a wonder-land, out with a relatively 
sober and persuasive colouring—an artilice by 
which huheinerus hoped to facilitate his readers’ 
acceptance of his theology, for this was in reality 
his sole concern. Accordingly, ho proceeds to tell 
that he had discovered upon the island a temple of 
Zeus, and therein a pillar of gold on which Zeus 
had recorded in sacred script his own deeds and 
those of Uranos and Kronos. Thus all that had 
ranked as divine was brought down to the human 
level, precisely as in the work of Hecatanis, whose 
views seemed in this way to gain some sort of 
documentary corroboration. In particular, Zeus 
himself was now no more than a ruler who had 
given a powerful impetus to civilization, who had 
completed the dissemination of his cult by erecting 
the sanctuary in Tanchaia, and who ultimately 
died and was buried in Crete. 

This narrative, of which we have ^ven only the 
most essential particulars, was genenUly repudiated 
and Tjronounced a fabrication by the more earnest 
minas among the (Wrecks (cf. Callimachus, llifinn. 
i. 8 f., frag. 86 ; H^ratostlienes ap. Strabo, xlvil. 104 
[Polybius]; Plutarch, de, Is. et Osir. 23); but, as 
was noted above, it had a great inibience upon the 
Romans, amongst whom it became naturalized in 
the Lat. rendering of Knnius. It thereby became 
known to the Roman (Christian writers (Minuc. 
Feb, Oct. 21; Lactantius, loc. cit.), who were as 
Ignorant of Euhemerus in the original as of the 
Cr. apologists (Theophilus, ad Autolycxim^ iii. 7, 
furnishes no evidence on the point), and it was 
through their influence that Euhemerus and his 
work became immortal, and his theology passed 
into a proverb. 

It is, accordingly, all the more necessary to insist 
upon the fact that in bbihemerus we have but a 
single—though, it may be, the most notable and 
competent—re{)resentative of the spirit of the age. 
Just as—unless all the evidence is fallacious—he 
had a forerunner in Hecat^eiis, so he was followed 
by others who shared his views. Thus, while we 
cannot lix precisely the date of l.<eon of l^ella, who 
fabricated a letter i)urporting to have been written 
by Alexander to Olympias—a letter often onoted 
by the apologists, and setting forth ideas akin to 
those of llecatueus—he unquestionably belongs to 
this period, and must be regarded as an exponent 
of ‘ Euhemerism’ (cf. Gefl'cken, Zwti griech. Apolo- 
geten, Leii)zig, 1907, p. 223). Then, in the 2 nd 
cent. B.C., Diony.sio 3 Skytobrachion, who is re¬ 
ferred to by Diodorus (iii. 56 ; 67. 2 ; 60. 3 and 6 ; 
70. 3, 7 , 8 ; 71. 5 ; 72. 1, 4 ; 73. 1, 3, 5), followed on 
the linos of Euhemerus and his predecessor, main¬ 
taining that the gods were ancient kings who—as 
was specially exemplified in the case of Dionysus 
—had been promoted to divine honours for their 
services to civilization. Finally, about the end of 
the 1st cent. A.I)., Herennius Philo of Byblus, in 
his Sanchuniathon, applied the same process of 
transmutation to the Phoenician deities (Eusely 
Fr(r^p. evang. i. 9, p. 29 ft.). The work of Palai- 
phatos {trepl d'TrlcrTWP, ed. testa, in the Mythogr. 
groRci, iii. 2, Leipzig, 1902) cannot now be regarded 
as directly relevant to the point before us. (Cf. 
with reference to the views developed in the fore¬ 
going, E. Schwartz, Funf Vortrdge iiber d. griech. 
Roman, Berlin, 1896, p. 102 0*. ; Jacoby, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vi. 952; W^endland, Die hellenist.-rom. 
Kvltur\ Tubingen, 1912, p. 116ff.) 

The work of Euhemerus, as already remarked, 
was generally rejected by Greek writers of the 
more earnest type, and especially, of course, by 
such as had engaged in research. It is, neverthe¬ 


less, true that in Greek work.s of a religious cast 
we occasionally come upon ideas which, to say the 
least, emanate from the Euhemeristic sphere of 
thought. Thus, when certain pagan writers, in 
seeking to vimlicate the practice of idolatry against 
the vehement onslaughts which Greek scepticism 
w^ already making upon it, appeal to man’s in¬ 
stinctive craving for the visible [iresence of deity, 
and liis con.se(pient need of an image ( Dio (dirysu.st. 
Orat. xii. 61 ; Maximus Tyrus, Diss. ii. 10 [p. 28, 12 
Hob.]), their argument forms in a manner the basis 
of the theory by which the Book of Wisdom (14’^' ) 
explains the origin of idolatry, viz. that some 
bereaved father had made an ima^e of the son 
whom he had lost, and offered sacrifices to it, and 
that this then became a general practice, till at 
length the worship of images was legally instituted 
by Kings. In this Judieo-llellenihtic work, there¬ 
fore, w'e have a theory of the origin of idolatry 
that finds no place in extant pagan literature, and 
shows unmi.stakahly the impress of ‘ Euhemerism.’ 
Similar ideas found* theii way also into Hellenistic 
popular literature, as, e.g., the Oracula Sihyllina, 
which foim a medley of heathen, Jewish, and 
Cdiristiaii prophecies. In the third book of the 
Sibyllines, which is known to be the oldest, occurs 
a myth— relating to Kronos, Titan, Japetos, Rhea, 
Zeus, and Hera (v. llOff.)—wdiose resemblance to 
th(i teaching of Euhemerus found in Ennius was 
rightly noted by Lactantius, and wdiich is doubt¬ 
less to be traced back—though hardly in a direct 
line—to Euhemerus himself. Thus the w'ork of 
Euhemerus still serves—in the hands of these un¬ 
intelligent witnesses to religion, who had certainly 
never read it(even Firmicus Maternus, 3, 6 f., does 
not imply a direct reading)—as an ajiologetic w'eajxm 
against the heathen ; and in this fact we may dis¬ 
cern the remarkable influence of the writer who.se 
name has come by custom to be associated with 
the whole intellectual movement to which his 
original contribution w'as by no means great. 

Litkrature.—T his has been given in the course of the article. 

J. (iEFFCKEN. 

EUMENIDES, ERINYES.-lt is not alto- 
get her ea.-^y to grasp the ju ecise character of the 
Eumenides, or—to give them their more general 
and more appropriate designation—the Erinyes ; 
for the traditional representation of these crea¬ 
tions of Greek popular belief and poetic fancy is 
often vei*y indefinite. They sometimes appear as 
personifications, sometimes as ghosts, and some¬ 
times as really well-delined figuics ; now the tradi¬ 
tion speaks of a single and now of a wdiole 

host of these frightful beings. Still, the scientific 
investigation of this province of religious history 
has within recent decades to some extent succeeded 
in discovering the original form and subsequent 
development of the myth, though we must not 
expect that every traditional detail wull find a 
place in the resultant delineation. For, while 
many Greek deities have but little homogeiuuty 
of character, and tend rather to coalesce in various 
aspects with other divine personages, this is especi¬ 
ally true of the figures generated by the obscure 
and primitive popular belief to which we owe 
also the Erinyes; and the reader who desires to 
have some idea of the wavering forms shown by 
the Erinyes in the dawning consciousne.ss of the 
ancient Greeks will do well to read von Wila- 
movvitz’s introduction to his translation of the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus (Berlin, 1900, pp. 1-31). 

The Erinys—or group of Erinyes—was an earth- 
deity, w ho in Thelpusa was iclentified with De¬ 
meter (Pausan. viii. 25. 4). Such chthonic spirits 
appear nearly always in a dual aspect—one friendly 
and beneficent, the other dark and sinister, just 
as the divine pair Demeter and Persephone sym¬ 
bolize, on the one hand, the kindly earth yielding 
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food for man, and, on the other, the gloomy depths 
of Hades. We hnd, accordingly, that in the 
Peloponnesus well-disposed deities of the earth 
were worshipped as Eumenides (Pausan. ii. 11. 4; 
cf. viii. 34. 1 It. , and Preller-Uohert, Griech. Mytho¬ 
logies, Berlin, 1894, i. 837); elsewhere they are 
also designated USrviai or 'Af:i\a('iiat, and in Athens, 
on the Areopagus and at the I)emos Colonns, the 
'Zeixvai (Pans. i. 28. 6), while tiiis name, as also tiie 
title Udryiaiy w'as likewise aj)plied in a (hvseriptive 
sense to Demetcr and Kore (cf. Preller-Robert, i. 
747). Such deities, in virtue of their chthonic 
character, were represented in the cultiis as hear¬ 
ing not only Howers and fruits, but also the ligure 
of the snake, which is found among many peoples 
as tlie symbolic animal of the dark and gloomy 
uncier world. For in tlie earth underneath live 
tlie souls of tlie dead, the haggard spirits whom 
those who still live on the earth must charm and 
propitiate ; while, under a ditlerent name, these 
e.'uth-deities are the avengers of murder, especi¬ 
ally the murder of a blood-relation. It is true that 
even here the data remain somewhat obscure, for 
it seems as if the ’Eptvcs was in general the angry 
soul of the murdere<l person him.self rather than 
a deity who avenges the crime wreaked upon that 
soul. To all appearance Hesiod [Theog. 217 ; cf. 
yEsch. Sept, contni Theb. 1054) identities the Erinyes 
with the Kfres, w ho must also be regarded as souls. 
And, since it is thus impo.ssible, as has just been 
indicate<l, to attain to absolute certainty at this 
point, w'e must be content to verify some of the 
more outstanding features of the myth in its 
primitive form. 

Now, it is so far an advantage to have ascer 
tained that the avenging deities who punish the 
crime of slaying a blood-relation are identical with 
the beneficent s{)irits of the under world. The 
caii.se of a murdered man was in general taken up 
by his family group ; but, when one individual in 
such a group killed another, the deed was ac¬ 
counted more atrocious than an ordinary homi¬ 
cide ; and, as in this case the avenger could not 
fittingly be supplied by the family itself, the task 
of executing justice on behalf of the wailing soul 
of the slain was undertaken by the deities of the 
sombre depths. Thus the deatli-blow which Mele¬ 
ager had dealt the brother of his mother is, at her 
request, avenged upon him by the h^potpoirL^ ’Epiccj 
{II. ix. 671) ; and w e are told in Od. xi. 280 that, 
though Qi)dipu3 was not directly guilty of hi.s 
mother’s death, yet for him Ejdcaste left pains 
behind, ‘ all that the Erinyes (‘ Avengers’ [Butcher 
and Lang]) of a mother bring to pass ’ (diraa re /xTjrpds 
'Epiyva ^KTfX^oxHTiv). Here, however, we can already 
trace the genesis of the finer and more spiritual 
idea that the Erinyes are the curse, or cunses {dpaL), 
of one who has suffered any kind of injury at the 
hands of a relative. Thus Telemachus is appre¬ 
hensive of his mother’s curses (Od. ii. 135; cf. II. 
xxi. 412), while in Hesiod (Theog. Rheia desires 
that Kronos shall propitiate the ipivds, i.e .—in this 
case—the curses of his father ; and, similarly, in 
yEschylus (Eum. 417) the Erinyes present them¬ 
selves to Athene as the ’Apaf (cf. Soph. (Ed. Col. 
1375, 1391 ; Blass, Einleit. zu d. Eumeniden des 
Aischylos, Berlin, 1907, p. 2f.). In this way the 
Erinyes came at length to be the protectres.ses of 
family law in general; when a household was be¬ 
reft of parents, their place was taken by the 
eldest brother, whose prerogative was now main¬ 
tained by the Erinyes (II. xv. 204). Finally, when 
they stop the pro[)hetic utterance of the steed of 
Achilles (xix. 418), they seem to assume the func¬ 
tion, if we may so express it, of maintaining the 
normal order of Nature. As they are thus the 
handmaids of jii.stice upon earth, they are also 
the guardians of oaths and the avengers of perjury 


(xix. 250; Hesiod, Op. 803 f.), and, accordingly, in 
the court of the Areopagus at Athens the jududal 
oath w'as taken in the name of tl)e '^ejj.yai O^aL 
(Dinarchus, i. 47). On all these details, see Rohde, 
E.s'i/rhe^, Freiburg, 1898, i. 26811'., ii. 231 f. 

The Erinyes then came to be depicted witli all 
the power of artistic expression of wliich Helleni.sm 
was capable. The ^pLvvs travels amid a dark cloud, 
is * one that walks in darkness’ (rjepoipoiTis, see 
above); the sombre goddesse.s, the emryepai, the 
KpaTfpaly and tlie SaaTrXijres, are also figured as 
huntresses; nothing escapes their eye; and, like 
a pack of savage hounds, they pursue the criminal 
— whose trail of blood they have sjx'cdily dis¬ 
covered—till tliey linally bring him to the ground. 
HenceyE.schylus, too, refers to them as the ‘ mother’* 
hounds* (Charph. 924; cf. EiLin. 131 f., 14611'.). 

It was, in fact, Oreek poetry, and, above all, 
Greek tragedy, that gave these creations of pop¬ 
ular belief tligir (inal form. W’^e cannot fix pre¬ 
cisely the period in w hich the repulsive stories of 
unnatural crinie—parricide, matricide, and ince.st 
—first took their rise, and to wdiich, therefore, the 
legends of (F]dipus, Ahmiieon, and the Atridm 
are to be a.s.signed. But in any case the Erinyes 
filled a great role in this particular phase of Greek 
mythology, 'bhis has already been shown in the 
case of (Edipus (cf. also .Eisch. Sept. 69, 857), 
while, as regards the myth of the Atrid;e, w’e 
read in Stesichorus, who is our chief authority 
here, and is of importance also for the develop¬ 
ment of tragedy, that Oreste.s, who had killed 
his mother Clytaunnestra, was pursued by the 
Erinyes, and received from Aixmo a bow' as a 
means of defence (frag. 40). The latter detail is 
one of great interest, as it indicates the eaily re¬ 
cognition of that conflict belwoen the deities of 
light and those of the under world which forms so 
significant a factor in the Eumenides of /I^^schylus. 
For there the Erinyes are the primeval goddesses 
who.se sole function it is to avenge the violation 
of kinship ; the murder of a husband, w hich 
Apollo sets forth before the Erinyes in all its 
atrocity, is of no concern to them (Eum. 212). 
In Apollo and Athene, as a matter of fa(;t, the 
Erinyes are confronted with a new ethical point 
of view'—with the Delnhic law of exi)iation—as 
also w'ith the claim of the Athenian State to deal 
in its ow'u right with such deeds as the crime of 
Orestes. As we know, they lose their case, but 
they are reconciled by Athene, and then, as i>ene- 
ficent spirits, pass into the under world beneath 
the Are()j)agus. The Erinyes have become the 
Eumenides. Thus did /Eschylus contrive to intro¬ 
duce ethical harmony into the primitive saga, 
which, as we saw above, recognized a dual aspect 
in the earth-deities. Another perpetrator of the 
crime of matricide w'as Alcnueon, who was like¬ 
wise pursued by the Erinyes, but was at length 
relea.sed from tne consequences of his impiety (cf. 
Eurip. in Nauck, Fragm. tra^.^, Leipzig, 1889, p. 
379 ; Bethe, Theban. Heldenlieder, Leipzig, 1891, 
p. 138 f.). 

We have already noted the fact that the chthonic 
character of the Erinyes is symbolized by the 
snake, and on an Argive votive relief (Roscher, i. 
1330) each of the three Eumenides carries a ser¬ 
pent in her hand. iEschylus, however, represents 
them as also having snakes twining about their 
heads (Choeph. 1049 f.), and plastic art sometimes 
exhibits corresponding figures (Roscher, i. 1334). 
They are also provided with wings (cf. Eurip. Iph. 
Taur. 289), wfiile their short hunting is a 

further indication of their function as the swift 
pursuers of their prey. In their hands they hold 
scourges, and also torches (cf. the vase of Canosa, 
in Roscher, i. 1326), with which they torment the 
guilty in the under world. 
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does not mention tlie nuni])er of the 
Erinyes, but speaks of tliem as many [Eum. 585). 
At the court of the Arcopap;us the accusinp^ 
desses were three in number — or, by other ac¬ 
counts, two (Vreller-Kohert, 837, 1 ; 841, 3). The 
Ar/^ive relief just referred to shows three, and w'e 
find the same numl)er in a passa}j;e of Euripides 
{Orest. 408). Eurij)ides, however, speaks of them 
in another nas.sa^^e {Iph. Tnur. 968) as a lar^j^e 
number, and, stran^m to say, as bcin^ sjdit up 
into two parties, one of which continues to pursue 
Orestes, while the other acquiesces in the judg¬ 
ment of Athene. 

After tlie age of tragedy the Erinyes or Eumeni- 
des show no furtlier phase of develojmient either 
in character or in out-ward form. Subsequently, 
in order to meet the desire for a simpler form of 
the myth, they were represented only in their 
more terrible aspects, their more benelicent func¬ 
tions being left out of account, till at length, 
among tlni Komans, and even in the description 
given by Veigil {/Kn. vii. 32311’.) they manifest — 
as the burial —a relatively conventional character. 

TiiTKRATiTUR. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see A. Rosenberg, Erniyen, Iterlin, 1S7'5; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolfj. (o Stnay of O'r. raiuh I'tos; L. R. 

Farnell, The /Jnjher Aspects of (yr. Rel. (Ihh. Lecd ), I.ondon, 
1911, pp. 39, 85, 90, 101. (d. also the artt. /Ishcio res, Chimes 

AND PUMSIIMKNTS (Creek), El’RU'lDKS, HoMKK, SoiMIOi i.rs. 

J. (IKI’IO’KKN. 

EUNOMIANISM.- -The moral force ot A nan¬ 
ism (y.n.) was stronger than e^’er as its end drew 
near in the East, because the Ilomoeans (those 
Arians who held the /t/ivoo'v.v of tlie Son to the 
Father) were broken u[), and tlnue w'as no more 
entanglement with the court atid politics. Aiian- 
ism was then rejiresented by Eiinomius, who had 
made no compromises, and had sutlered as a 
niaityr to the Anoimean cause {i.e, the cause of 
those who held the urlikrriess of the Son to the 
Father). He had to leave his See of Cyzicus, was 
banished by the Ibiiperor Valens (A.D. 367), and 
again, when he had returned to Constantinople, 
by Theodosius—the sole exception to 'Fheodosius’ 
toleration. The Anonuean teaching came to a 
head, in Eunomius’ hands, in the (easily understood 
formula ‘ that the dyevi'T^a-ia was the essence of the 
First f\‘rson of the 'Frinity,’ whereby a gulf was 
dug between the Ungenerate and the (Generate; 
in other words, between the Father and the Son. 

A passinp notice of the word ‘ rnp:enerate’ as the equivalent 
of the catrhword of this logician, is ne(3e88ar> at the 

coninieiiceinent. It was a term used by the orthodox alHo as 
applicable to the Father only, thouK'h in a way very different 
from that in which Funomms handled it; and, if it were to be 
translated ‘ not bcjfotten ’ or ‘ unbegotten,’ as applicable to the 
Father only, 8uch a term would confuse the doctrine of the 
Third Person, who is Himself also ‘not made, nor created, nor 
beaotten.' Again, ‘ingenerate,’ which might be suggested as a 
eubstitute, is not supported by the I^atin usage. ‘ Unoriginal,' 
again, bears only one sense of unbeginning, which even with 
the Arians coubl be said of the Son. Lastly, ‘not generated’ 
does not furnish a corresponding idiomatic expression for 
ayeeKTjo-i'a, ' ungeneracy.’ ‘ Unmade,’ ‘ uncrcate ’ are out of the 
question for this purpose, both in themselves and because no 
proper equivalent would be left for ayeVrjro?, and no means of 
distinguishing it from aWvvrp-ov. The distinction between these 
terms was always felt by the Church writers, whether before 
the 3rd cent, (which Pishop Bull has doubted) or after it (as has 
been conclusively shown by Licditfoot, Ignatius, vol. ii. p. 90 ff.). 
Thus ‘ unmade ' {dyeyr^Tos) could be applied to the Son, but not 
dytyyrrroi. ‘Ungenerate* remains, then, as alone capable of 
representing the word which was put in the forefront of the 
Eunomian heresy, and from which all its conclusions flowed. 
As it was a word accepted also by the orthodox, Eunomius’ use 
of it was all the more convincing and plausible. 

As to the source of the term Amgenerate ’ there can be little 
doubt. Though Gregory of Nyssa, in the lon^ and bitter con¬ 
troversy with Eunomius, when everything had to be said that 
would make for the Nicene faith, more than once accuses him 
of having Invented th« term (it certainly became a new thing in 
his hands), we should expect to find it, and we shall not fail to 
find It, in the Alexandrian philosophy. Gregory accuses 
Eunomius of Judaizing by means of it, and of introducing 
also the Greek idolatry, i.e. of the creature. This takes us at 
once to Philo on the one hand, and to the Neo-Platonists on the 
other. Of course the contemporary philosophy could not enter 


into the fine distinction between ‘ ungenerate ’ and ‘ uncreate ' 
so necessary to be drawn in the Christian (controversy. Still 
‘ urigenerate’ is the tt-rm which Plotinus uses of the Supreme 
Being {Ennead, v. iii. p. 517); and Celsus (the Neo-Platonist 
whom Origen answered) uses it, according to the text of the 
Ehilocalia, of his eternal world ; while Philo, a century and a 
half before, had treated it as the exact correlative of the Jahweh 
of the Jew’s. As for its early use by the teachers of the Cdiurch, 
it is enough to mention that Ignatius writes that ‘ the heretics'' 
(the followers of Hinion, who w'cre precursors of the Sabellians) 
thought that Christ was ungenerate. 

It was this word ‘ungenerate,’ so familiar to 
Greek nhilosophy, so consecrated in its aiiplication 
to Mie First Person of the Trinity, that Eunomius 
seized upon to destroy the consuhstantiality of 
Niciea. He saw in it the expression of a positive 
idea whicli enabled the mind to comjirehend the 
Deity, and which at the same time, hy virt ue of the 
logical opposilion between ungenerate and gener¬ 
ate, d(‘stroyed not only the equality, but also the 
likene.ss, of the Father and tne Son. As in all 
other dichotomies arising from privative terms 
{e.f/. ‘ impel ishable,’ ‘unending,’ ‘uncrcate,’ etc.), 
the Trinity stands apart from creation, so in this 
last dichotomy the First Pei son stands apart from 
the Second and the Third. It was the only dis¬ 
tinction fil thi.^ sort that Arianism could seize on 
for its purpose, and so this distinctive term ‘ uii- 
generate’ is hypostatized and deilied. 

I. ‘The Ungenerate’ as the name of God. — 
Eunomiu.s asserts ‘God is ungenerate, absolutely 
and indejKuidently of aught beside Himself,’ ;ind 
shows at once what he is going to make of this hy 
adding of tlie term ‘ungenerate’ itself: ‘This 
name is His glory. It is grafted in our minds 
from above.’ He then constructs the following 
syllogism: ‘No term expressive merely of tlie 
aliseiice of a quality can be God’s name : the Un- 
generate is God's name : therefore it does not 
expre.ss a privation.’ But how does lie prove his 
second premiss, viz. that ‘the Ungenerate’ is 
God’s name ? The only definite proof he seems 
to offer is the somewhat curious one that long 
before tlie creation of man God had the naming of 
things, seeing that in the earliest of the sacred 
records, before tlie creation of man, the naming of 
fruit and seed is mentioned ; and, if of things, how 
much more would He have the naming of Himself ; 
and ‘ Ungenerate,’ which includes everything else 
we predicate of Him (indestructible, unending, 
etc.)—in fact expresses His essence—commends 
itself as the name He must have given to Himself. 
Once he can establish ungeneracy as the Divine 
essence above all other qualities (which he labours 
to do by a corustant misapplication of that which 
constitutes the Person or hypostasis of the Father 
to the whole essenx^e {oixjLa] of Deity), the heavenly 
origin of the name follows as a matter of course in 
accordance with his theory of the sacredness of 
names. 

But Eunomius’ most elaborate proof, that ‘Un¬ 
generate is God’s name,’ is a negative and indirect 
one. He attacks the mental history wliich Basil 
and Gregory of Nyssa give of the term. He 
denies that it is due to a human conception, and 
boldly asserts instead that it is due to a perception 
as iiLstinctive, spontaneous, and direct as any per¬ 
ception of the senses : the Deity presentea this 
object, and the mind at once grasped it. He 
pours contempt not only on the orthodox party 
for treating this and all other privative names of 
the Deity as merely privative and the result of 
conception, but also upon the faculty of con¬ 
ception itself. It woula be dangerous, he con- 
siaers, to trust the naming of the Deity to a 
common operation of the mind. The faculty of 
conception may, and does, play us false; it can 
create monstrosities. Besides, if the names of the 
Father are conceptions, so also are the names of 
the Son, e.g. the Door, the Shepherd, the Axe, the 
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Vine. But, as our Lord Himself applied these t 
Himself, He would, according to tlie orthodo 
party, be employing the faculty of conception ; an^ 
it is blasphemous to think that He employe<l namei 
which w'e might have arrived at simply by con 
ceiving of Him in these particular ways. There 
fore, conception is not the source of the Divin 
names ; but rather they come from a perceptio: 
implanted in us directly from on hign. ‘ Un 
generate,’ above all others, is such a name, and i 
reveals to us the very substance or essence of th 
Deity. 

It was urged by Basil and Gregory againsi 
Eunomius that ‘ Ungenerate,’ as well as every 
other name of God, is due to a conce})tion. They 
show the entire relativity of our knowledge of th 
Deity. In each case of naming Him we perceiv 
an operation of the Deity, or an absence in Hin 
of what attaches to the created, or of evil; anc 
then we conceive of Him as operating in the one 
as free from the other, and so name Him. Bu 
there is no conception, because there is no per 
ception, of the substance of the Deity. Scripture, 
which has revealed His operations, has not revealed 
that. 

Basil and Gregory both declare the predicate 
‘ Ungenerate ’ to be a concept; Eunomius declares 
it to oe a thing, to be not privative, but positive. 

We recognize in all tliis a far-otf prelude of the 
battle that had to l)e fought a thousand years 
afterwards as to the nature and source of gcruMit 
names ; then, too, the Conceptualista may be con 
sidered to have left the field victorious. See artt. 
COXCEPTUALISM, NOMIXALISM, REALISM. 

Behind this first assiim[)ti()n, —for it is an 
as.Mimf)tion for wliich Eunomius offers no better 
proofs than those given above, —that the true name 
of God is ‘ Ungenerate,’ there lies another assump¬ 
tion, namely, that God is knowahie. On the one 
hand, Eunomius attacks the orthodox for saydng 
that we know God only through the universe, and 
through the Son, the author of the universe ; on 
the other, he attacks the older Arians for saying 
that we know God only in part. He maintains, 
on the contrary, that it is unworthy of a Christian 
to profess the impossibility of knowing the Divine 
nature and the manner in which the 8 on is gener¬ 
ated. Rather the mind of the believer rises above 
every sensible and intelligible essence, and does 
not stop even at the generation of the 8 on, but 
mounts alx)ve, aspiring to the First Cause. Is this 
bold assertion—so contrary to the teaching of the 
Fathers, and of Scripture itself—a direct borrowing 
from Plato and the Neo-Platoni.sts ? The lan¬ 
guage in which it is expres.sed certainly belongs to 
these schools ; cf. the terms ‘ transcending,’ ‘ be¬ 
yond,’ ‘longing,’ ‘First Cause,’ ‘uplifted.^ This 
direct intuition on our part of the Ungenerate 
manifestly creates an enormous inconsistency in 
Eunomius’ own system. We have to suppose that 
the creature.s whom the Word, the Son, oy Euno¬ 
mius’ own showing, created, unconnected as they 
are with the Ungenerate (since He has nof made 
them), nevertheless conceive of and see, beyond 
their own Creator, a Being who cannot be any¬ 
thing to them ! 

2 . Eunomius’ treatment of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. —It remains to consider the use, in detail, 
which Eunomius made of this primal dichotomy of 
‘Ungenerate’ and ‘Generate' as applied to the 
whole doctrine of the Trinity. His rdsuni^. of 
his re-arrangement of this, as quoted by Gregory 
from his Defence of my Defence^ begins as 
follows: 

‘ There la the Supreme and Abaolute Being; and another 
Beinjf, exi.stinff by reason of the First, but after It, thougfh 
before all others ; and a third Beinjf, not ranking with either of 
the«e, but inferior to the One as to cause, to the Other as to the 
enerf^y which produced it.' 


This last statement must mean that the Third 
Person is inferior to the First, as having a cause 
at all ; and to the Second, as proceeding only from 
the Second and not from the First. In this 
Eunomius reveals at once the emanationisni which 
marks his teaching throughout. He goes on : 

‘There imi.st, of course, be lr)cluded in this account th® 
energies which follow each Beiny, and the names germane to 
these energies. Again, as each Being is absolutely single, and 
is in fact and thought one, and Its energies are l>oundea by It® 
works and Us works commensurate with Its energies, necessarily, 
of course, the energies which follow these Beings are relatively 
greater and less, some being of a higher, some of a lower order ; 
in a word, their dilTcrence amounts to that existing between 
their works.’ 

We see that Eunomius in this (and equally so in 
all that follows) lias translated the terms of Scrip¬ 
ture straiglit into those of Aristotle, and changt^d 
the ethical-physical of Christianity into the purely 
physical. Si»irit tliroiigliout liecomes lacing {ouala^ 
a word whicli, seeing that Eunomius still regards 
the substance as living, is best translated as above, 

‘ Being ’). Nothing else was to be expected after he 
liad so ellectnally banished the spiritual and moral 
from his Ungem'rate that it becomes as physical 
as the ‘Motionless First Mover’ of Aristotle. 
The contents of the above formula amount to 
nothing more or Ics.s than Gnosticism. In fact, 
the earlier ami this, the later, Arianism are 
simply the last attempts of Gnosticism to impose 
(be doctrine of emanations n[)on Christian theology. 
For, while Ariani.sm held the Logos to be the 
bigbest Being after the Godhead, it regarded this 
Logos a.s only the mediator between (Jod and 
man ; just as, before tlie rise of Arianism, it 
ha<( 1)0(01 tb(' peculiar aim of Gnosticism to bridge 
over the gulf between Creator and created by 
iiKMiis of intermediate beings (the emanations). 
It i.s also most signilicaiit, in the .same direction, 
that Eunomius, like his master before him, 
adoj»U‘d that system of Greek pbilosojihy (the 
Aristotelian) whudi had always been the natural 
ally of Giiostiei.sm. Aristotle is strong in divisions 
and ditl'erenees, weak in ‘identifications’; he had 
tuarked, wdth a clearness never attained before, 
the various stages upwards in the physicial w'orld ; 
and this is just what (Biosticism, in its wish to 
exhibit all things aci'ording to tlieir various 
distances from the ungeneiate, reqninMl, and 
accordingly made use of. (Jiegoiy bad reason 
when he spoke of the followers ol Fuiiomius as 
‘ these Gnostics.’ 

It is true that Eunomius uses also orthodox 
terms in dealing with tlie Trinity. We encounter 
such in the following creed of his, but the last 
words pr(ic!ude any orthodox meaning : 

' We believe in the Hon of tiexJ, the Orily hegotten God, 
he first-born of all creation, very Hon, not ungenerate, verily 
>egotten before the worlds, named Son not without being 
egotten before He existed, coining Into being before creation, 
,ot vnereate* (quoted by (^Jregory of Nyasa, c. Eunom. ii. 7). 

The gulf liad been (lug wdion once ungeneracy 
lad lieen proclaimed to oe the substance of the 
"’atlier ; and nothing more could pass it. Even 
he Godhead of the Son seems destroyed, not- 
.vithstanding the above artiele.s from Eunomius’ 
reed, in such a sentence as the following : ‘ No 
nan who has any regard for the truth either 
•alls any generated thing ungenerate, or calls 
dod, who is over all, Son or generate.’ The Son 
p ‘snbietT,’ and this subjectivity is proved by the 
act of lieing generated. 

‘ The Father ’ and ‘ the Son ’ are terms which 
"binomius avoids as much as possible ; he was 
ure to use them most sparingly—in fact, only 
o get, and until he could get, a hearing. But, 
•nee he can come back to his Cngenerate, his object 
s secured, and all the details of his system follow 
•y an easy process of drawing inevitable conclu- 
ions. The Son is necessarily ‘subject.’ The 
•pposition of ‘ ungenerate ’ and ‘ generate ’ admits, 
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he .says, of no mean, just like tliat of ‘ rational ’ 
jiiid ‘ irrational.’ He contemplates, as existing 
in the ‘generate’ with reference to the ‘un- 
gemnate,’ the same dillerence as there is between 
‘irrational’ and ‘rational,’ As the special at¬ 
tributes of the rational and irrational are essentially 
in(!om})atible, so the natiue of the generate is 
one, and iliat of the ungeneratc is another ; and 
as the irrational has been created in subjection 
to the rational, so the generate is, by a necessity 
of its being, in a state of subjection to the un¬ 
generate. 

As to the mode and manner of the generation of 
the Son, Kum)inius says the Father l>egat Him at 
that tiiiKi wliich He chose, and quotes Fhilo : 

‘ God, b(‘fore all other thing.s that are generated, 
has dominion over His own power.’ Tliis power 
was uiKl(‘r dominion, and was restrained as to 
its a(‘tivity, while the due tune of the generation 
of (Jhiist was still about to come, and to set this 
power to its natuial w'ork. What the cause of 
d(day was, and what it was that intervemnl, 
Funoinius d<tes not specify. Not time, not space, 
he says. ‘ Let there be no (]uestioning among 
se nsi hie rncii on this point, why He tli<i not do .so 
befor(‘.’ 'that is all. With the same tool of 
‘ nng(nu*rate ’ and ‘gemu'ate’ God (if he really 
could still give toGhrist the name God), Funoinius 
.shatters, as wdth a resistless we<lge, the aiticle 
of the Nieene symbol ‘Light of Light,’ wdiidi 
compan's the consubstanl ialily of Father and Son 
wit h the (Uieness of llaine lit from tlaiiu'. ‘ As 
great as is the dillerence between generate ami 
ungiMierate, so great is the divergence between 
Light and Light.’ d'his is a striking iirstanee of 
how (lu^ avoi(iance of the Scripture terms ‘ Fatlier’ 
and ‘Son,’ implying leal onenessof natung made it 
possible to ^ay almo.st anytiiing in tliis controversy, 
lie goe-s on ; 

‘Wo know fho true ; we know Him v. ho created the 

ILdiL after (he hriuensand tin- «‘.atth: we ha\«* heard the 
Life and tlic'Triilh 11 iiiisolf, ev(‘n (’hi et, sayin'r to I li^ di^^.'ndrH : 
“Ye are tfio liudit of the world”; we ha\o learned from the 
blessed I’aul, w hen ho gives the lith' of “ Light nnapproachahle ” 
to (he Hod over all, and hy I hr addition <lefines and teaolies 
119 the transcendent superiority of His Liirht ; and now that 
we have learnt that there is so great a difleronee hetwoon the 

one Ln;ht and the other, we shall not }»aticntl\ (mduro so 
iniieh as tlio more nn ntion of the notion that the idea of 
light in eillier ease is one and the same.’ 

With Fnnomins, that is to say, the ‘true’ is one 


the ‘ una]t])r<>iicli:il)liG anotluT. i ne incar- 
was a still further divcigciice of the Jdglit 


roiiclitihle’ anotlicr. The Incar- 


thin 
nation 
of tlie Son. 

‘Tins Ijight carried into (>fTect the ]>lan of mercy, while the 
other remained inoperative with rcspoi'ldo (hatgracious action. 

It was even a further degradation : 

‘If he (i e. Basil) can show that (he (Jod over all vvho is 
the Light unapproachable, was incarnate,—or could be m- 
carnatin- then let him fifty that the Light i.s equal to the 

^' As to the Incarnation itself, the true emptying 
ikniosis), which according to Scripture is involved 
in it, quite disai.pears in Eunomuis liamls. It 
the Son is created and man is created, He was 
‘ emiitied ’ (Funoinius (dings to this phrase) to 
liecome Himself, and changed His place, not from 
the transcendent to the lowly, but hym similar 
(save with regard to the accidental dillerence of 
‘bodied’ and ‘ unembodied’) to similar both m 
kind and dignity. The differpice between the 
uncreated and the created no longer consUtutes 
the dillerence between the two natures in Christ; 
that dillerence is marked by dominion and slavery, 
for ‘all tilings servo tiod, while the whole 
i rLtion is in bondage.’ Hi.t,. that diircrence 
having disappeared, or rather having never existed 
hetwmm the Son and the world He came to save, 
it could no longer he shown that the Master was 
mingled with the Servant, hut only that a sepant 
came to he amongst servants. 
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In fact, in 


Eunomius’ scheme, the Incarnation was a fall 
rather than a condescension. 

‘The Ungencrato I.ight is unapproachable, ami has not the 
power of .stooping to exjtcnence affections ; but such a condi¬ 
tion is germane to the generate.’ 

The ‘coming in the flesh’ was quite akin, with 
Eunomius, to the di'clcnsion of a tran.siniginling 
soul into a lower order and manner of exisimice, 
siu-h as Fythag<jras had tauglit. Itunoinins rejire- 
.sents the generate as interimnliate between 
heaven and earth, the Divine and the human, so 
as not to preserve the Divine unsullied, hut to 
have ati es.sence mixed and compounded of con¬ 
traries, wliich at once stretched out to jiaitake 
of tlic good, and at the same time melted away 
into a condition subject to affections or emotions. 

So man nerd feid no gratitude to the Only- 
begotten God for wliat He suffers, since it was 
liy the spontaneous action of His nature that He 
slij)p(Hl down to I he experience of such afl’ections. 
His (‘^sence, being from tin' first cftjmble oi 
afl'e.eted and movi'd as men are, was thereby 
naturally dragg.al down ; and such a transaction 
or cnange does not demand Iminan gratitude! 
Nofliing couM sliow mote eh'aily than this parody 
of fli (3 Ghiistian doctrine ot the Incaination how 
wide tin* gulf is, and always must h(‘, between 
(diristnini! , and Einanationism or any modern 
revival of ii. It was in the very cradle of tliis 
last (hat the (diristian ‘ theologian ’ c.rrc//r7?ce 
liad proclamuMl, as tlie axiom of the new religion, 
tliat ‘ God i.s Love.’ 

Wc do not find the same fullness of statement 
hy Eunomius as to the Spirit as we find in his 
tieatmeiit of the Son. Tliis is little to be wondered 
at. The doctrine of the Spirit liad not yet come 
to the front in controversy ; with the excejition of 
the heresy of Macedoniiis, who wxas formin'^ bis 
sect at the very time wlien luinomius was teacning, 
no liere.sy was connected directly with thi.s, and 
no Couninl dealt with it. That was rtxserved for 
tlie next eentury. The final elause.s of tlie Nieene 
Creed, which aflirm distinctly, among.st otlier 
truths, the Deity and })ersoiuility of tlie Third 
Ferson, were, if we are to accejit the entire silence 
of the leading historians as evicbnic.e, not added at 
the Council of Constantinople!; they were entirely 
ignored even at th<3 Council of Eplu^sus. Lhe 
a'jipichension of the Jfomoou'^ion of the Holy Spirit 
was little permeated as yet hy the Christian con¬ 
sciousness of the unity of Goci. Still the faith in 
it was in the Church. The expanded form of the 
Nieene Creed is found in a work written by 
Epiphanius scvcii years before the Council of Con- 
.stantinople (A.D. ikSl), and it is probable that the 
old Creed of Jerusahmi contained such clauses, and 
tliat Cyril jirodueed them before the ('ouneil of 
Constantinople. Hut the times were not ripe for 
this controversy. Still, his system obliged Ibuiio- 
mius to say something about the Spirit; he had to 
draw his eoiudusions ; and xvhat he says savours of 
the purely Greek heresies of the next century ; 

‘ After liim (Le. the Son), we believe on the 
Comforter, the Sjiirit of truth,’ .say.s Eunomius. 
The omission of ‘ Holy ’ is to he noticed ; doubtless 
it is because, being aware of the Scripture expres¬ 
sions, ‘God is Spirit’ (dn 4*^ KVm), ‘the Lord our 
God is H()ly’(Lv 19-), he may prepare the way, hy 
the omissidn of one at least of these glorious titles, 
for the still further subjection of the Spirit. So he 
continues; ‘Once for all made subject,’ but does 
not specify wliat tliis subjection is. ‘ Who came 
into being by the only God through the Only- 
begotten.’ The term ‘ the only God’ for the Bather 
prepares for what is coming, and shows what valiit! 
to attach to the ^^llole. The Father employs the 
Son as an instrument for tlie production of tlie 
Spirit. ‘ Neither on the same level with the B'ather, 
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nor connumerated with (ha lMth(*r; nor on .i 
equality with tlic Son, for the Son is ()nly-hei:otton 
liaN'ing no brother be^notten willi Him. Ihi^' i.s, o 
course, inconsistent with Eiinomius’ ]►^evious inter 
pretation of tlie Scripture words Trpwrorcko? ny 
Krl<T€OJs as actually ni(‘anin<q Mirst-lH)rn anion,e:s 
many bretliren,’f.c. the whole creation, includin.q 
not only the Spirit, but Himself. ‘iS’ot yet rankt'd 
with any other, for he has ^one above all Hu 
creatures that I'ame into bein^ by the in^(ru 
mentality of the Son, in mode of bein^j:, and nature 
and ^,dorv, and know led;.(e, as the lirst and nobles' 
work of the Only-be;;otten, the p:reatest and nios 
{^loiious.’ Ihinomius concedes much to the glor\ 
of th(' Sjiirit, but he is plcd^^ed by his (unanationisn 
to His .subji'ctivity. \Ve must discount the value 
of w'hat follows. Eunomius does not read any 
text in S(‘riptiire about the Spirit in the li^ht o 
other texts, 

‘ Iff, f('o, one, and first and alone and surpassinp-all the 

ero'itions of the Son in essmee and di-nuy of iialnm, ui'coni 
plishnn^^ everv ojinratn’'n and all tn.u'hin:,,' iiet'ordin;^' to tlie yoiM 
{ilcasiire of the Son. heiny sent h\' linn, and mcciv inif fjon 
IIiiii, and dcelannt,' (olho^e ^^llo are ui't met isi, and ^ni.liinj: 
into trulh.’ Ayain : ‘ aoooniplislnn;^ cat-rv (ijHa'aln'ii and all 
teai'luny,’ * sarn. I it s li le" the sai nl s, ’ ‘ t o-oporat irn,; \n it h the f.iit h- 
fiil for the nnderstandmy- and contemplation of tlnncs ap¬ 
pointed,’ ‘leadiiiL,' us to that whieh is expedient f.>r us,’ 

‘ strenut hi'iiin;; us in ;;odl ine^s,’ ‘ liyhtoninLT souls with tlie 
lij^ht of kiiowledyc,’ ‘ embolden mo t ho faint-hearted,’ ‘aetmyas 
a iif'ude to those wlio npproai'h the ni.vstt'ry,’ ‘ distiihiif m^-' ev erv 
pfitt,’ ‘hanishin^ devils,’ ‘ Iicalmpf the 8ick,’ ‘comforting tie 
afflicted,’ ‘ recovenn;^' the dislressed.’ 

Orthodoxy could not liave a word to say a.i^^ainst 
all tliis, fur it is true scriptui'ally, only Scripture 
attrihutes all these very operations to the luatln'r 
and to tlie Son as well, or im[)lie.s that they mu'-t 
lie ascriht'd to hotli. Hut l‘hinomius, while hasinq 
his own doetiine njiun Scripture, perforce ignored 
this. His princi[»Ie on<-e laid down at the lir^t, 
‘that the ener^nes and works are commcn^niate 
with the Jh'in;^hs whicli they follow', and aie 
accordin; 4 ly snjuM'ior or inferior as the Ihdn,^^ are,’ 
prevents any of these operations of the Holy S)>iiit 
from bein^^ purtdy Hivine in bis eyes. Tlie fatal 
separation and subordination of the Heinizs lead 
to a still more fatal separation and subordination 
of the works. As redemption itself by the incar¬ 
nation, bein^^ the Son's work and not tlie l‘'atber’s, 
was rather a symptom of weakness in Him than 
an evidmice of the power of ])i\ine mercy, so the 
work of tlie IHdy Sjiirit, liein^ not tlie Son's iior 
the h'atber s, is no more to Ihinomius than what 
ini^dit be attributed Hi some human teacher, c.y., 
to Ik* st'ut, to receive, to announce, to su;q';e"'t the 
truth ; it is not God Himself whispering in the 
heart of man. 

To this emanationism ingrained in his system we 
must, of conisi*, attribute the curious insistence of 
Eunomius on the Sjiirit’s being the production of 
the Son alone: the ‘energy’ of the Son produced 
the Spirit as the ‘energy’ of the Father pnxluced 
th(^ Son. Was it only reverence for the word.s in 
Jn or was it also the spectacle of Eunomius and 
many others on this dowrnvard road of emaiia- 
tionisin, that restrained every Greek Council and 
every ancient Greek Father from mentioning the 
Son in connexion with the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit? Gregory of Nazianzus speaks for them 
all: ‘Standing on onr definitions, xve introduce tlie 
Ungenerate, the (iencrated, and that which pro¬ 
ceeds from the Eatlior (1 On't de, Filio, ii.).’ 

As to ikiptism, the views of Eunomius can be 
speedily stated. He is evidently alluding to it in 
the following w’ords (as quoted by (iregory of Nys.sa, 
c. Kuiunn. xi. 5): ‘ Jiiit wa* alhrm that tbo mystery 
of goflliness does not eonsist in venerable names, 
nor in the distinctive charaeter of customs ami 
sacramental tokens, but in exactness of doctrine.’ 
He goos on to say that baptism is not into the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, but ‘into an 


artiliver and creator’--uppar(*ntly excluding the 
'Ihii'd Person altogether. Accuracy of doctrine 
and clearness of statement w'ore to the Ennomians 
salvation, and mysteries w’orso than nothing, for 
the claims of the Sacrament of Baptism must 
,iisai>i»(*ar altogether w'ith the Divinity of the 
Spirit, as the claims of the other Sacrament dis- 
appear with the Divinity of Christ. Neither 
could place us, in this sysfem, in communion with 
this uiigcnerate God, t'Ulicr in heart and spirit, as 
the Church could allirm with her living faith in a 
consnhstantial 'I’rinity, or in mind, which xvas all 
that the ibunomians would have valued. Hut for 
this communnm of mind their teacher liad pro* 
vided a hetti'r way of his own. 

If Eunomius has a tith*. to originality, it must 
rest on the use he made of this term ‘ un^cncratiq’ 
and it is this jicinliar use of it that makes his 
heresy si rang<; and startling. For ‘ iingcnenit e ’ 
and ‘generate ’ had In'cn the very terms whii'Ii the 
defi'iiders of the Ilonioousivii had borrowed from 
ihilosophy, to hiing home to a cnltun'd but iin- 
H'lnning world that intimacy between the Father 
and the Son the im'iition of winch was ever on the 
Saviour’s lips, according to tlie Gospel records. 
'I’hey b.ad Ix'i'ii ('inployed to translate the inmost 
mystery of the new' religion. ‘ (ieiierate,’ which 
ad jncvioiisly connoted nothing but the opposite 
of ‘ nngeiu'iate,’ had now liecn liroiiglit into closi'st 
correlation and union w'itli tlie Fngenerate; and 
expre-ved (hat winch could not otbcrwi.so be ex- 
pi(‘sv<>(l, in the current jiliilosopliical language. 
Hut ihinomius employs (In' t(‘rms in order to de¬ 
stroy that v(‘ry thing which faith had adojited 
them to teach—(be om'm^ss of tlu* ()nly-bcgolten 
i\ith the God wlio b(‘g;it but who is Hinisi'lf 
iiib(*gott('n. He found these terms within the 
Hnirch, doing duty, as it were, to make eh'ar that 
meness ; he employed them, by Iningine them liaek 
o tlieir foimer use, to destroy it ! 'Then tbi.s di- 
•hotomy of bis had to be met, c.f/, bv Gregory 
.)f N\s-a, with the counter dii'liotoniy of ‘ created ’ 
[Uid ‘ nucleated,’ which, unlike the otlier, was 
ounded on an ditlcrence, and left that 

w'liich was witliin the inviolalilc circle of Hie God- 
i(*ad free for ever from any inoie dichotomies, 
whatever other assaults might at any time he made 
il>on it. 

‘ rncrc-atc, intcl1iKnt)lR nature i.s far removed from snob dis- 
tinotions ’ (> e. as those of Kunoiiuius), sii\.s Cir-Mry (r, 

1. ‘ It does not poss<>ss the ^'■ood by acejumt ion, or parlK'i- 

pate only in the j^oodiioss of ■-oine i^ood whu'h lies atmve it. 

, . , It IS himjtle, unifnnn, incompo-ntr. . . . l>ut it lias dint mo¬ 
tion wilhiii itself in keeping with the majesty of its own nature, 
but not conceived of with reyoard to quantity, os Eunomiufl 
supposes.’ 

This w'as the impregmilde jiosition that Athan¬ 
asius also had taken up. To admit that the Son is 
less Hum the I’ather, and the Spirit less than the 
Son, is to admit, as w'e have seen, the law of 
manation, that is, the gradual and successive 
legradatiori of God’s suhstanee. Hy this jiatli 
Tiumtal heretics, as well as the Neo-Platonists, 
lad been led to a sort of pantheistic polytheism. 
Arius had, indeed, tried to resist this tendency, 
hut so far only as to bring hack Divinity to the 
Sujireme Being. This was done at the expense of 
die Divinity of the Son, who was with Arius as 
iiuch a created interm(‘diate between God and 
man as one of the HHms. Eunomius treated the 
Holy Spirit as his master had treated the vSon ; 
mly by a more eomplete and decisive nud.hod, 
ince liis new weapon of ungeneracy crtiatisl an 
aetual iinhkrjir.ss between the Persons. Arianism, 
iv'h(*ther the earlier or the later, tended alike to 
udaism, and, by making creatures adorable, to 
Heek polytheism. There wa.s only one way of 
lifting .short the phantasmagoria of Divine ema- 
ations, without having recourse to tlie contra- 
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dictory hypothesis of Arhis ; and that was to 
reject alto|^ether the law ot (Miianations as hitherto 
accepted, har from admitting that tl»e Supreme 
Being is always Meakening and dcgiading llirnself 
in that which emanates from ilim, Athanasius 
lays down the princij)le that lie ]»roduces within 
Himself nothing hut wliat is jierfect, and just, 
and Divine ; all that is not perfect is a work, hut 
only a work, of the Divine will, which draws it 
out of nothing {i.e. creates it), and not out of the 
Divine substance. 

With regald to the dillusion of Fainomianism, 
Sozomen says {HD vi. 27) ; 

* Tlio heresy of P]\inotnius was 8i)reafl from iMicia and the 
mouiitams of Taurus (us far as the Hellespont and Constanti- 
noph‘. In A.i). ,;s() at lilt h> Ilia, near Constantinople, ‘multitudes 
resorted to him ; some also gathered from <lif1erent <piarter.s, 
a few with the desij^-n of lestin^^ hia prineij>les, and othera 
merely from the desire of listeninpr to his dise<)urses. IIis 
reputation reached the ears of the emperor, who would udadly 
ha\'e held a conference with him. Hut the JMnjires.s I'laeilla 
studiously prevented an inter\n w from takmj^ place hetween 
them ; for she was the most faithful guard of the Nic.eno doc¬ 
trines ’ (lb. vii. ()). 

At the convention, however, of all the se<“ts, at 
Theodosius’ ptilace in A.L). dS2, Eunomius was pre¬ 
sent (Secrates, IfD v. 10). II is’'I'Afiffcrts rijs Trlcrrews 
(to which he added learned notes) wuis laid before 
'Iheodosius in 383. In his answer to Eunomius’ 
Second Book, Clrt'gory of Ny^sa find‘s tluit 
Eunomius lias still a llock, with whom the former 
thus expostulated : ‘ W ith wdiat eyes will you now' 
gaze upon your guide? I speak to ,\ou, O flock 
<d perisliiii-j; souls ! ’ 'This could not have heen 
wu'itten ('at her than A.D. 381. 

It w'as stated at the beginning of this article 
that Eunomius had been a martyr to his cause, 
and so he was destined still to lx*. But it was not 
till 391 that the hhiiperor condemned him to ban¬ 
ishment to M(esia. 'The barbari.Miis, however, 
drove him from them ; and he was brought to 
(hesarea, much to the annoyance of the Christians 
there, who resfuited the presence nmongst tluun 
of the (UKMiiy of their lost Basil. He died at his 
hirth-jilace, Dacora in Cap[)adocia ; and his tomb 
was visited tliere. 

Litkraturk. -Tlie Apolonrfirus of Eunomius in 28 sections is 
edited by H. (.’amsiuain Lertumrs Antujnce, Ingolstadt, n)(*l-U4, 
i. 172ff. The beginning aiul epilogue are int’ave’s //uf. L>t.^ 
lyondon, IGSS, i. 17I, Lat. tr. 1)\ W . Winston, in his Eunoiinan- 
wnui( rcdivii iix, Lonilcn, 1711. Ilis ’ I'AcCto-t? rr]? iricrTeoj*; in the 
(Jodox Tbcodosiu.s is edited by Valesius, m hisnoteson Socrates, 
I’aris, KWtS ; by Haluze, in the Aoni (\jllrr(io ('oncdionnn, bans, 
16.S3, i. 89 ; and by Ch. H. llettbcrg in his MdrrclLiana, (loLtm- 
gen, 1794. Tliis is ttie best edition. See also F. Oehlei’s ed. of 
Gregory’s 13 Hooks against Eunomius, in vol. i. of the Workn 
of (jicuory of Ab/.ssa (Halle, isiio); C. R. W. Klose, (icxch. und 
I^hre dc^ Kvnoininx, Kiel, 1S33 ; W. Kblling, Gesch. der arian. 
Ilarcxx’, Gutersloh, ls7fj-S3, J. Rupp, Grryors dex Bixchofs von 
JSyssa Li'bcn und Mnnunijon, Eeiji/ig, 1834; J A. Fabneius, 
Bibl. Grcec., Hamburg, iscil, ix. 2()71f. W. jMoOKE. 

EUNUCH.— The operations of castrating males 
and of sp<'iying females were probably practised on 
animals earlier th;in on human beings; and de- 
sexujilization has always been far more commonly 
perfonmxl on males than on females. Castration 
of horses was know'n in Vedic India, as is show n 
by the frequent occurrence of the proper name 
Vadhryahri (‘ He who has castrated horses’), and 
the repeated mention of the ox beside the bull {e.g. 
Rigveda, I. xxxii. 7, X. cii. 12 ; cf., further, /imnier, 
Altind. Lcben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 231,220), Homeric 
Greece was plainly ac(iuaint(‘d Avith the castration 
of animals (cf. giiXa, II. xxiii. 147), and tlui 

custom of gelding horses is recorded fortlieScythians 
and Sarmatians by Strabo (p. 312). 

I. Methods and purpose of castration.—The most 
primitives method of castration seems to have been 
by crushing the testicles, mentioned in 
VI. cxxxviii. 2, and implied in a long series of words 
meaning ‘castrated’ and connected with bases 
denoting * crush ’ and the like. 


Here belong f,at. cajio, ‘ cation’((Jr. Konro,, Old Ir. 

Jfioit, ‘wcllici’ (Old (:hur<-h Sinv. mlalu, ‘ ii.uiiim r.Swab.' 
7<Lun, ‘gelding’ (.Skr. rti-, ‘ Hlialtor'); Aihaii. t,f0, ‘('astrate’ 
(Hat. trudo, ‘tliru^t’), Or. OAaOui';, CAi^ois', ‘Mui’iKh’ {BXduj, 
CAt^ta, ‘crush’); .Skr. vadhri, Or. ‘euriucli’ (Skr. iadh-\ 

‘strike,’ ‘.shatter’); O.H.O. ha rug, ‘castrated hog,’ old Church 
Slav, bravu, ‘ wether ’ (I^at./coo, ‘strike’). It is sis.) e\ident, 
from Atharravvdd, vi. cxxwin. g, 4-5, lli.at, besides .luslnn;^ 
or s])littmg the f(‘sticlea with stones, or with a peg, the ])euis 
might also lie split. 

Besides crushing, cutting w’as also employed, as 
is shown by such w'ords as Gr. Tofxias, ’eunuch’ 
‘cut’); Lat. Castro, ‘castrate’ (Skr. sds-, 
‘cut’); Old Ir. lun, ‘w'etlier’ (Skr. lu-, ‘cut’); 
Skr. nirasta, ‘castrated (Skr. a.iri, ‘edge,’ 

‘ knife’). 'I’he operation of dragging the testicle.s 
from the scrotum seems to be imjilied in Gr. airdSior, 
‘eunuch’ (crTrdoj, ‘drag’; cf. Skr. mnskdbarhcf, 
‘caslrater’ [lit. ‘he \vlio puts the te.sticles out¬ 
side’], Atharvaveda, III. ix. 2); and, if O.H.G. 
nrfur, ‘ casf/i a( ed,’ Anglo-Sjix, tifijran, ‘(castrate,’ 
are connected v itli (ir. m p, ‘lire,'the application 
of lm(, iron to tlie testicles may likewdse have been 
empK)V<‘d (on .ill (li^so terms, .see .Scliruder, lleitllex. 
der niiioffrriii. Alter! u msh n nib', Stiassbnrg, 1901, p. 
919; llirt, Indogerniam :i, tlo. 1905-07, pp. 291, 
058). 

\ survey if the terms just given shows that 
east t;i( mil ot human bmiigs was jiei formed in 
I’diiiqie -luy where (.hiiuitiil indueiiees were pre- 
.s(‘nl ; und in this case linguistic evidence is not 
(•out I adict ed by any fsets thus far know'n. The 
r<‘;Lsons for the castration of animals were; doubtless 
tb(‘ Slime in early times as they are to-day : greater 

' dity (notably in horses and oxen) aiui increased 
savounuess.s of moat (as in eai>ons). 

'ruining to the subject proper of the present art. 
—the eastrateil human male, or eunuch—it may 
be noted that the terrn.s for ‘eunuch’ give, witli 
perliajis a single exceiition, no clue as to the reason 
tor the inslitution of castration. The sources of 
Skr. vadhri and of Gr. dXLfiias, ro/j.io.s, and 

cnrdSwv have already liecn given. I’lie best known 
term of all, euroOxo^, is of uncertain sigiiilieation. 

The old etymology, found as early as the Etymologicxim 
Mdiinuni — dnb Tov Trji' (vyfjv «at «7rtpeAtur0at Kal 

.AeXacrcreix—and .still .advaneod by Tylor (BHr u, art. ‘ Ennuoh ’), 
by which the word means ‘ bed-wanier,’ merits no consideration. 
I’erh.qis the bo.st suggestmn is that adv.ani'cd by Jensen, ZA i. 
[I88<ij 20, who regards tin'oOxo? as a loan-word from the Sem., 
('omparing Heb. "lUn, I'jH, ‘trained,’ ‘tried,’ ‘ experienced ’ (cf. 
Syr. m'haimnd, ‘ ennueh’ [lit. ‘trustworthy,’ ‘trusted’], and 
see Hewy, Scm. Ererndworter im Gr., Herlin, 180.5, p. 75). 

The Heb. term for ‘ euniK'h ’ is C"sp, wdiich is 
[irobably to be regorded, with Jensen, ZA vii. 
[189‘2] 174, note 1, Jts liorrowed from Assyr. ka rcH 
{ri.H), ‘ he who is the head or chief,’ jiartieularly as 
this would explain all the olhi'cs and duties {»er- 
formed by the D’lp in the OT (cf. Zimmern, ZD MG 
liii. [1899] 11(5, note 2). 

EV is, therefore, correct in rendering D'"]!;) by ‘officer’ or 
‘ cliamberlain ’ in the majority of its occurrences, reserving 
‘eunuch’ for passages in winch this is ob\’i()nsly tlic meaning 
(e.g.1. Iv 0''^'- 20i^=ls 30" , some passages, as Jer 20- 341^, 

are equally suscei>tible of eitlier rendering ; in an^ ease it seems 
unnecessary to aciaqit C’heyne’s suggestion [EBi 1427) that two 
words originally distmet have been fused in D'tp). The precise 
nature of the operation performed on the ancient Sem. eunuchs 
is uncertain, hut from the antithesis, in Dt 23', of 
npC’^' (HXX 6kabLa<;, aTTQKfKop./u.ei'o?) it is evident that both 
crushing of the testicles and ablation of the i>eiiis must have 
been among the methods employed (cf. also the Vulg. rendering 
of the passage, ‘ eunuchus, attritia vel ampiitatis testiculis et 
abst'isso vi'retro ’). 

2 . Physical and mental effects of castration.— 

If castration is peifornuMl on a child, ami if jirepcr 
precautions are taken, the operation is not, surgi¬ 
cally .speaking, a very serious one, alt hough the 
mortality is enormous among the unlortumite 
children castrated by vXfrican slavi'-dealers for the 
Grieiital markid. After puberty the ojieration be¬ 
comes much more grave. In tlu^ casi' of hoys, 
castration prevents the develofunent of tlu' second¬ 
ary sex-characteristics—the giowtli of the heard 
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and of hair on the body, and tlie chan^xe of the 
larynx, the cnnnch voice thus apnroacliin^ tlie 
fcMiiale t'ui\})re. Males castrated in adult life natur¬ 
ally have the same secondary sex-characteristics as 
other men. Data are lacking with repaid to the 
castrat ion of ^di Is, thonyli analogically there should 
be no pubic or axillaly hair, and no chaiacteristic 
develojiimait of tlie prl\ j,s and breasts. Oophorec¬ 
tomy alter pulxuty is (‘ommonly alle;j:ed to lesult— 
thou^^h t b«' s('(“ondary s('x-characterist ics rt'inain—■ 
in a ceil am ap|)ro\imation to the male ty|H‘, as in 
the quality of the voice and in the growth of hair 
on the tacf'. ('a.stration of the male does not im- 
mediat (dy ri'sult in loss of lihu/o. t)ii th(‘contrary, 
the ca'^trate can for some time—at least a year— 
have sexual intercouise and emit a (|uasi semen 
(])iobabIy the secretion of the prostate ydand). 
Accoidinyly, in the de;^enerate, days of the Itoman 
lhii))i)e, eunuchs were reyulaily mad<\ soon aft(‘r 
rcachiny^ puberty, for the sensual ^latilieation of 
Koman dames, particularly ‘quod abortivo non 
e^t opus’ (Juvenal, S(ff. vi. Jbo tb ; cf. S(Mi(M‘a, 
(/r. M((f ranonio, (m 1 . Hase, }>. 429; Martial, 
vi. 2 ; T/ioji^nud Xi>f/tfs' ntul One Ni<j}if, tr. raymq 
Ivondon, 18S2-S4, i. dbS). I.,ater, howin’cr, erec¬ 
tions occur nuu‘h more siddom almost iu*ver after 
18 months Iroin the open at ion—and there is no 
sinisation of scnninal ejaculation. In the femah* 
oojihorectomy usually annihilates the st'xual im- 
}mls(‘, but. there aia^ many exceptions, for in some 
lemah's lihido is increased after removal of both 
utm'us and ovaries. 

Sureically, castration is generally performed to 
relieve dis(‘a,se of the testicle, bladder, and i>rostate 
^dand in the mahq and of the ovaries and ut(*rus in 
tlni fcnnale. In males it is also often done to r(di(‘\e 
urinary W('akness(retention of mine, etc.). Oopho¬ 
rectomy for oval ian disease of the hnuahi hastens 
the jiliysical ehan^ms usually ascrilx.'d to tin; nunio- 
jiause, unless, as is often done, a small portion of 
ovaiian tissue is left in situ, or is engrafted upon 
the utcudm; body. 

The opiuation of castration aflects the body 
chemistry (metabolism) very strongly. 1 ’he phos- 
jihates in the urine and the carbonic acid in the 
ex{)ired breath diminish, while the weight of the 
body increases. Many sjiayed women grow fat and 
dyspeptic. Oonge^tion to the head and t hoi ax and 
excessive peispiratioii appear and may continue 
f(»r years. Melancholia is develo})ed in a large 
percentage of cases, togudher with loss of memory, 
irritability of temjier, impairment of vision, night¬ 
mare, ins(uunia, and skin all'ections. 

On mentality castration ajipcars to produce no 
essential (diange. It is true that euniudis are 
usually imdined to be malevolent and unscrupu¬ 
lous, that they are a[)t to be either extremely 
abased or inordinately haughty. Yet this is due 
not so much to the physical results of the ojieratioii 
as to the fact that by the hand of their f<dlow-men 
they have been put outside the pale of normal 
humanity, and they feel a not unnatural resent¬ 
ment, accenluat(‘d by the aloofnes.s usually felt by 
all who art; marked otb, by mental or jihysical 
peculiarities, from the ordinary mass of mankind. 
Nowhere, perhajts, has the mixture of native ability 
and acquiitxl malignancy b(;en_ more strikingly 
(‘xemfililied than in the case of Aglui Muhammatf, 
who, ca--trated in t'arly life by'AdiJ Shah, was able 
(o overthrow the Zend dynasty in Persia and, in 
1790, to tound in blood t he C^ajar house (cf. Horn, 
OlrP ii. 591-590). But that cruelty is an accident, 
and that mental and spiritual jiow ers are unabated, 
is proved by the famous instances of Origen and 
Abelard ( 77 .?’.). 

Cei tain jieoples are reported to have practised the 
(excision 01 one testicle only, as is recorded of the 
Hottentots by Kolben {Beschreib. des Vvrgehirqa der 


gutrn llnffyinng, Frankfurt, 1745, p. 147). Theii 
motive was to prevent the birth of twins, an event 
of such ill omen to many jieoples (see 'PwiNS) ; and, 
Kolben adds, no woman would marry a man unless 
his left testi(de had been excised in childhood, the 
operation being [xuformed at intervals of eight or 
nine yixars on all who might be of the juoper age. 
In Ponape, one of the (uiroline Islamis, the left 
testich; is extirpated with a sharp bamboo at the 
age of seven or eight (on Niuatabutahu, in the 
Friendly Islands, the ag(; is 12~14), the purpose 
being to aviiid orchitis ; and tin; man on whom this 
has been pertornu'd isdeemed particularly handsome 
by the gii Is ( h'insch, ZE xxii. [1889] Jib). 

The general function of eunmdis was to serve as 
a supeiior sort of slave, })articulaily—in view of 
their sterility—as guardians of the harim. It 
would aj)j>car that the castration of human beings 
was lirst suggested by analogy with thatof animals 
(cf. Xenoph. Oi/rop. Vll. v. 59-05)—it was supposed 
to make nnui more tractable as slaves, and, by de¬ 
priving them of the distlaclions of family lire, to 
riuuler them more faithful to their masters. But, 
ellective as this proves in the case of animals, it is 
far otherwise in the case of man; and the history 
of t he eunuch .system is onestained by vile.st intrigue 
and daikemsl by utter corrujition. 

3 . Birthplace and diffusion of the practice.— 
Where castiation started is an unsolved (jiiestion, 
but the tradition recorded by A mmianusMarcellinus 
(XIV. vi. 17), that it was instituted by the legeiid- 
aiy .Scmiramis, would si^em to point to the Meso- 
])otamian region as its liist home, Kunucdis w’cre 
eaily known in Assyria, whme they apjiarently 
a(‘ted as generals and governois (.Jtuisen, ap. Mani- 
tius, ZA \\iv. [1919] 109, note 1 ; cf. es]). Klaubm-, 

‘ Assyr. Beamtentum,’ LSSt v. 3 [1919], ]». 117). 
They were in Israid at least as caily as the reign 
of Jehu (2 K 9'^-)> ^^-^d in Persia (Brisson, de Regio 
Bersitruni Frinnpdtu, ed. Ledf-rlin, Strassburg, 
1719, pnssim), in (iriH'ce by the time of the Persian 
war.s(Perod. viii. 195), in Fgypt during the XXth 
dynasty (1292- 1 192 H.C. ; Kawlinson, Hist, of Anc, 
Egypt, London, 1S81, eh. xxii.), in Etliiopia (Ac 8 ^), 
in India at an eaily date (ill. cl. 46); 
they exercised an evil i)OW'er at the courts of 
(iordianus ill., Constantins, llonorius, and Arcadius 
(Cibbon, Decline and Eall, chs. vii., xix., xxxii., 
xxxiii.) ; and they were introdiu'.ed into China in 
the 8 th cent. B.C. (cf. Stent, Chines. Kunuchen, 
Leipzig, 1879). 

4 . The eunuch priest.—Far more important in 
the present connexion—and fai' more (litlicult—is 
(he problem of the origin of the eunuch juiest. 
'riie Eplnxsian Artemis was served not only by 
virgins, but by eunuchs, the name of the latter—• 

(i.e. * Bagabuj(\^a, ‘having salvation 

through the Deity’ [Justi, Iran. Barncnbuch, 
Marburg, 1895, p. 57])—betraying their Oriental 
origin (Strabo, p. 641) ; and the [iriests of Atargatis 
were also eunuchs {ERE ii. 106 f.). A goddess 
called He(;ate—probably an amalgamation of the 
great mother-goddess of Asia Minor—w'orshipped 
at Lagina (the modern Ileina, 2 hours north of 
Stratonica, Caria), had among her servants eunuchs 
.and hierudouloi (Orujipe, (Jr. Mythol. und Re- 
ligionsgosch., Munich, 1900, p. 263); and the 
eunuch pri(;sts of Cybcle are universally known 
{I:RK iv. 377). 

The names ap|)lied to the eumich priests of C 3 'bele and Attis 
—^dicTjAoi and -yoXAGi—are of unknown siifnillcation. The latter 
word was derived by the Greeks and Homans (e.g. Etymoloq. 
Mag., s.v. \ Ovid, Fasti, iv. 301 ff.) from the river Gallus in 
Phrvf^ia, but the stream was more probably so called in honour 
of some deity ; and the attempt to connect ydAAo? with Heb. 
V 73 , ‘roll,’ is merely fantastic (cf. Gruppe, 1642, note 2). 

It is in the cult of Cybele (q.v.) that the question 
of the origin of the eunuch priest must centre. 
That Attis {q.v.}, her male partner, castrated him- 
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self was the subject of very divergent conjectures 
in ancient times [ERE ii. 217; (jJruj)pe, 1542f.); 
yet it must be remembered tliat to ancient re- 
li^dons the problem of origins is in j^reat measure 
indilierent, tlie eliief duty bein^ minute conformity 
to traditional rites (cf. Hepdin^, A ttis^ seine Mytlieri 
und sein Kult, (ilessen, 1903, p. 98). 

The castration of a god is familiar from the Gr. legends re¬ 
garding Uranos and Kronos (Gruppe, 356, 1114, note 1), 
although these seem to have little in common with the story of 
Attis. The foundation of the myth of the mutilation of Uranos 
and Kronos is probably one ‘of the violent separation of the 
earth and sky, wlmdi some races, for example the Polynesians, 
suppose to have originally clasped each other in a close embrace ’ 
(Frazer, Attis, Adanis, and Osiris, London, 1907, p. ‘3:i7 ; I>ang, 
CxLsfmn and Myth, do. 1H84, p. 45 ff., and Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion, do. 1887, i. 299 fT. ; for a convenient summary of the 
Polynesian nijth, see PUiE iv. 175‘‘). Gruppe (1112) is inclined 
to explain the stories as borrowed from a Sern. source given by 
Philo Byblius, as (juoted by Eusebius, Prevp. evang. i. x'. 12, 
but Gruppe’s ex])Ianation, that tlio series—’KTri'yetos {kinoxQi^v ); 
El, Demarus ; Uranos, Kronos, Zeus—represents three jienods, 
viz. unrestricted production, absolute cessation of pr<jducLion, 
and the orderly and regulated production of like from like (as is 
the ca.se in the organic, world), seems far less likely than the in¬ 
terpretation advanced by l>ang and Frazer. But, if the myths 
of the mutilation of Uranos and Kronos are cosmogonic, it seems 
eipially evident that tiio origin of the legend of the self- 
ca.stration of Attis was aitiological, so that, as Frazer declares 
(p. 221), ‘the story of the self-mutilation of Attis is cle.arlv an 
attempt to acc.ount for the self-mutilation of his priests, who 
regularly castrated themselves on entering the service of the 
goddess,' 

Ibit why, granting Frazer’s explanation of tbe 
myth of tlie self-mutilation of Attis, elid the fjolll 
emasculate themselves ? First of all, the rjalh were 
jiriests of Cybele, a mother-goddess. Tin; cult of 
this divinity, especially at Korne, is fairly well 
knowm {ER)ti ii. 217 f. ; and esp. llcjaling, o/>. cit.)- 
Here we may note particularly that the self¬ 
castration of the gain took place probably on 21th 
March—the thiid day of the annual festival in 
honour of the (Ireat Mother—the dies sanguinis, 
which typitied the grief of Cybele for the death of 
Atti.s, and on which her devotees, headed by the 
archigallns, gashed their bodies with potsherds or 
slashed them with knives to bes[iatter the altar 
and the sacred tree with their blood (cf. Frazer, 
223, with r('ferences, to which may be addetl the 
(jiiotations from Ambrosiaster by (Jumont, RllLR 
viii. [1903] 423, note 1). We also learn Tiiuch <*on- 
cerning the from the fiatiii accounts of their 

processions [caj. Lucret. ii. 60011'. ; Ovitl, Fasti, iv. 
18111’.). 

Here one feature must be deemed jieculiarly 
significant, even though little attention seems thus 
far to have been given it by those who have studied 
tlie Attis-Cybele cycle—the galli wear female 
garb. 

After his castration Attis wore female clothing (Lucian, de 
Pea Syr. xv.). Varro (J/c/i. cxx. fed. Bucbcler]) describes tbe 
gain as ‘ partim venusta muliebri ornati stula’; Arnobius (adi\ 
Oentt’s,y. 17), as wearing ‘volucra mollium velamcnta lanarum'; 
and the pseudo-Uyprian (ad Senatorem ex Christiana religione 
ad idolurn servitufein conrersum, 9), as clad ‘tunicis mulie- 
bribus.’ Most important of all in this (connexion is St. Augustine 
(de Civ. Dei, vii. 26), who expresses his scorn of the galli, whey 
in their processions, were to be seen ‘ madidis (^apillis, facie 
dealbata, fluciitibns meinbns, incessu fominco.’ Small wonder 
that satirists and (giristian apologists even charged the galli 
with being sodomites (Martial, PPpigr. in. Iwxi. 3-6; Justin 
.Martyr, Apol. i. 27)- a charge tliat was renewed by Rosenbaum 
(Gesch.' drr Lustseuche irn Alterthume, Halle, 1845, p. 120), 
though there seems to be no certain evidence for the accusation. 

In like manner those who castrated themselves 
in honour of the Syrian Astarte of Hierapolis also 
wore women’s clothing. After performing tbe 
mutilation upon themselves, they ran through tlie 
city, carrying in their hands the severed parts, 
which they cast into some house ; and the inmates 
were reipiired to furnish the newly castrated 
with female attire and female adornments, which 
were worn by the eunuchs for the remainder of 
their lives (Jmeian, li.). 

Outside of Asia Minor the eunuch priest is rare, 
alt bough Frazer (p. 225, note 4) has succeeded in 
oolleeting a few instances. 


Among tho Ba-sundi and Ba-bwende of the ('on-o manv 
youtlis are castrated ‘ m order to more nttinglyotfcr tircmselvi a 
to tlie pliallic worshij), v\hieh inereaHinglv pre\ails a.s wu 
advance from the coast to tlie iriteru)r’ (Johnston, .7,17 xiii 
11SH4] 473, and The River Congo, London, issg p. 4(1)) In tin* 
western part of tho Bellary ‘District of Madias, and m the 
adjoining portions of Dharwarand Mysore, men who are born 
eunuchs or in some way deformed are soinetimes (l« (|i( ated to 
a goddess named lluligamma, Tiioy wear female attire and 
might bo mistaken for women. Also men who are, or Ixlieve 
themselves to be, imjiotent will V(»w to dress as women m the 
hope^of recovering llieir virility (Fawcett, JASR ii. [1890-92] 
.331, 343 f.). In Fegii, at a feast called the ‘ collock,’ ‘some 
Women are chosen out of the People assembled, to dance a 
Dance to the Gods of the E.irth. Ilermaplirodifcs, who are 
numerous in tins Uoniitry, aie genet ally cliosen, if there are 
enow present to make a Set for the D.anee’ (Hamilton, Piew 
Account of the East Judies, Fdinburgli, 1727, ii. 57 f ). 

What, then, i.s tin; origin of the eunuch prie.st, 
dedicated to a goddess of fertility and clothed in 
fmiiale garb? keav iny’ (.uit of account the African 
usage, wbieli is [iroliably connected w itli religious 
sodomy—a custom aKo widely sjiread among the 
ancient Semite i and the American aborigines—and 
likewise ili^mi.ssmg as lantastic the theory re¬ 
ported by Hip[)o!y I us ouiniuni lurr. v. 17), 

on Naa'ssenian authority, that by bis castration 
Attis was iaiso<l to ‘the celestial <“ss(.mee, wlKwe, 
they .say, there is neither female nor male, hut a 
new creation, a new man, who is androgynous,’we 
may note the ])rincii)al explanations that have been 
advanesMi. 

Hruppe (1542-1516) supjioses that the self- 
castration of the galli\s?i'A to secure chustity (cf. 
Hcpdiiig, 162), in conformity with an ascidic acNsire 
to renounce the joys of tlie xvorld, n,It hough the 
idea of the marriage of Fyhele and Attis still 
survived in the practice of burying the severed 
paits in the earth or in .subterranean idiamhers 
sacred to Cybele. \V(’st(uniarek (MI ii. 414) 
suggests that the enniichization may have been 
due to Hhe idea that the deity is jealous of the 
chastity of his or her servants,’ lii.s basis being a 
theory of Lactantius Instil, i. 17): ‘ Heum 

mater etamavit formosum adolesccntem, eteundem 
cum pellice deprcliensum exsectis vinlihus semi- 
vinim reddidit; et ideo nunc sacra eius a gallis 
.sacerdotibus celehrantur ’ (further references in 
Crupjie, 1542, note 3). To .say, with deiamilas (in 
Chanlej)io de la Sanssaye, Lehrhiteli dcr Religions- 
geseh.^, Tubingen, 19D5, i. 361), that ‘self-castration 
is the dedication to the goddess [Astarte]. The 
castiates are dedicated to the divinity like the 
Vestal.s,’ is an ambiguous platitude. Frazer (p. 
2‘23f.) eonjecturcs that the self-castration of the 
galli, like the self-gashing of the otluT dmotCMiS, 
was intended to strengthen the dead Attis for his 
resurrection. 

‘ Wrought up to tbe highest pitch of rclii^ious rveitemeut, 
they [the, galli] dasliecl the si'vcrcd portions of thcmselvcB 
against tlie image of the cruel goiMess. These broken instrs- 
menta of fertility were afteiwards reverently wrapt up and 
buried in tlie earth or in subtei ram an charnlier.s sacred to 
Cybele, where, like tiie offering of 'olood, Mie_v mav have been 
deemed instrumental in ret ailing Attis to life und liastciung the 
general resurrection of nature, which was then bursting into 
leaf and blossom in the vernal snnHlnno. Some confirmation of 
thia conjecture is furnislied bv the savage story tliat the mother 
of Attis conceived by puttin'; in her bosom a pomegranate 
sprung from the severed genitals of a man-monster named 
Agdestis, a sort of doulile of Attis. 

If there is any trutli in tins conjectural ex})lanation of the 
custom, we can readily understand why other Asiatic goddesses 
of fertility were seivcd in like manner by eunuch priests. 
These feminine deitu'S required to receive from their male 
ministers, who personated the divine lovers, the nn'atisofiiis- 
charging their hi'neni'ent functions : tiie\ iiad t liemseh es to bo 

impregnated by the iifc-giving energy before tlie} could transmit 
it to the world.' 

Ilejidiny, wlio, like a number of other scholars, 
derives the self-mutilation of Atl i.s from the 
Semites (pp. 128, 161 f., 178, 217), at tributes it in 
jiart to the amestliesiti-jiroducing frenzy of the 
general cliaractt'r of the orgiastic rite.s (pp. r29f., 
160 f.); hut this is only a partial e\[>l:m;L(mn, 
applicable, indeed, to the gashing with sheids and 
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knives, but hardly sufliciont to account for tli 
j;reat act of scli-castialion. He is, however, 
probably correct in niaintai/iin^ (p. 127 f.) lha 
this cliaracteristic was introduced Mibsequent 1 
tlie time of llerodoUis, wlio^e account of the Atti 
myth (iv. 76) contains no intimation of any or 
giastic gallic rites. 

Yet all these theories seem inadequate, especially 
as they do not account for the subsetinent donning 
of f('male dress and for the general ado))tion o 
feminism, 'the only e\q)lanation whicli seems U 
fit tlie facts is that of barnell {CGS iii. 800 f.) : 

‘ E\l‘II tfic Helf niu( ilatitiri ru'ccssury for the attAiniiient of (Iv 
status of tlie euiiu( h-}irie^t may tKi\e arist-n from the crstati' 
('riivm^'' to ;o-!^imilate oneself to the g'oiidess aiai to ehar^e one 
flelf with her jiouer, the female dress beinj;; thereupon assumei 
to eomplete the Li aii'-format ion.’ 

d'he as.snmption of woimm’s garb by eeitain 
classes of (dleminate priests is widt'-sprtaul (st* 
aliove, p. 70, and cf. hh'a/.er, • 12 St?“.), and in th 
ease before iis it may liave IxMm i'lirtliered by th. 
principle of impersomition often associated witl 
drt'ss (see ;ilu)\])p. 51*’, 65'’). It seems probabb 
that the 70 ///, as devotees of the Gri'at Mother 
liist donned the of h(‘r own sex ; am 

(hat later, to malce the resemhlaiiee between them 
st'lves and tlieir di\inity as close as possible, they 
remo\ed the org.ans whicli liad rendered them 
eonsj)icuou,sly not of her sex, and whose Jihlation 
made tiieni approximately similar to her. Anot her 
contributing factor may p(*rlia[)s have hecn that 
they weic tliiis also assimilated to lier virgii 
attendants of t nu; female .sox. 

If the explanation here favoured is corm-t, (here would he 
an inteiestuis'' analogue in the piesent uriLer’s emr^-est mu 
re^ardim^ tlir otmiu of the .Amstraliau operation of anltha 
(hJlh' III. Otiti''). .Moieover, just as in the ease of female eircum- 
cision (>t>. ('.(io), (here seems to li.ave been a later, reverse 
terideni'y to nuke the female and male t\j>es of the devott.'es 
of (j>l)ele more alike by amputation of the (Arnobius, 

adv. \(tf/(infs, v. i:U. ; of. al.so (Jruppe, note 5, whose 

explanation, however, seems searcely plausible). 

Even within the history of Christianity sporadic 
instances of self-mutilation hav(^ oceurre<l. Of 
these the best known is that of Origen, who later 
bitterly lepented Ids nn-Oiristian act, to whicli he 
had been led by Ids ineorreet exe<^a;sis of Mt Itd'^, 
combined with Ids anxiety to avoid all scandal in 
his associal ion with his pupils (Kuseb. HE vi. 8 ). 
In similar fashion 

‘ Leontius made himself an eunuch to avoid Hus]>i('ion In his 
converse with tlci \iri;in Kustolium ; hut he was deposed from 
the otfice of preslivter for the fat;t, and it f^ave ocuisum to the 
Council of .Vice to renew the ancient canon against sm h 
practices; so that, when the Arians alttrvvaid ordained him 
)iahop of Antioch, the historians (Socrates, HE li. 20; Thco- 
doret, IIK 11 , 21] tell us, the Catlmlns -cncrallv declaimed 
against hi8 ordination as uncanomcal ’ (I’.ini^tham, 
of the Chr. (Jhurch^ cd. li. i5in.i,diam, .Jr , Oxford, hS.'j.'), 11 . 47 f.). 

This form of mutilation is, as is well known, the 
(characteristic which gives its name to the fanatical 
Russian sect of Skojitzy (‘castraters ’—tlie w riter’.- 
rendering, ‘ circunieisers,’ in EllE iii. 667*5 i.*- 
wrong), who also, in addition to mutilation of tlie 
female guudtals, amputate one or both of the 
breasts (ct. E. Relikan, GcrirhtHch-medizin. Uiiter- 
mchunq< 11 uber das Skopzcnthum in Jlus.ddjid^ tr. 
Iwanoir, (Jiessen, 1876). St. Augustine {de liner. 
xxxvii.), it is true, .states that ‘the Vah‘sians 
castrate Ixdli themselves and theirgucsis, thinking 
that they should in tlds way serve (iod’; hut Mie 
existence of those Araho-Cliristian heretics is too 
doubtful for their juaotiees to be con.sidered here, 
and the (’ouiuil alleged to liavo been held in 
Acha*a ahoul the middle of t he 8 rd cent, to condemn 
them afipoars to he ciiually dubious (cf. llefclc, 
Hist, do^ ronriJrs, Er. tr., Tari-s, 1907 lb, i. 1G4). 

Tlie Sko})t/y have not been the only ones who 
have ca-^trato(i women. Aceoiding to Athemeiis 
(xii. 11 [p. 515]), Adramytis thus mutilated woimui 
in Lydia, ‘ using them instead of male euniiolis ’; 
but the most interesting instance is that declared 
to exist among some Central Australian tribe.s. 


Oil the authority of Purcell (Pcr/i. der Berliner Gesellsch. fiir 
Ant/irojxd., I'Jhnol. mid llrqe.Hch., 1S93, p. 288), whicli is not, 
howt'or, buhstantiated by Spcnccr-Oillcn, the operation of 
euidtho, or spayrng", is performed oti certain Helci'ted ^irla 
from 10 to 12 > ear.s old. The r)ldcr num prejMire a lon^''toll of 
emu feathers with a loop of hair at the end. This is thrust into 
the \agm.a and is left thm-e for some days, afli-r which the old 
men it out, thus teariii^^ away part of the womb. Three 
da\s later a small stone knite is inserted, and the neck of the 
womb IS cut hori/ontally and vi'rticallv, the down of jjreese or 
eajrle-hawks hein^^ then mt rodma-d. and lumjis of fat hcnig used 
as salve. When the wound is healed, (he operation of female 
eircumcision (deseribed in ERE in. (307 f.) is performed. The 
alle^^ed pill pose of tliis female (vast ration is to prevent the 
women from bearin'^ children to foreign tribes, and to save 
them from being encumbered by infants when going through 
dry and hairen country ; hut, in view of the f.icf that the 
Australians do not know that procreation is conncctcil with the 
sexual act. (L’yiL’ 111 . ()0<)>'), explanation must ho acceptial 

with reserve. Milticho-Maclav (ZE .xiv. [1882J 2(if,) descnlx'S 
a gill who had undergone this operation as having only slightly 
devclojicd hips, breasts, and tno/is Vtoienc, and with some hairs 
growing on lier chin. The purjiose is said to he the fiirtlieraiico 
of i>io-.litu( ion. The same authority was told by J-k 1\ Ramsay, 
(Uiatorof the Svdney museum, that the well known exjiloier 
.Mac(dlli\ray h.ad seen at Cape ^’oik a woman ooptiorectomi/ed 
to jn'event the Inrth of dumb I'hildren, she herself having been 
hoi 11 <lumh. Siimlarlv, Roberts (luled h\ Lisi'liotT in Muller’s 
Aro/ur for Anat , J‘h{jt>iol , tnul it'issi'ost /oiftlwhe Medizin, 
184.5, p. clix f ) records having se(?n fern. do eunuchs in India; 
here again these women, whose age was about 2.'), api>ro\imaL('d 
in luck of pelvic tievelo}>ment, etc , very (’lo.sely to the male 
tv pe. 

5 . Castration as a punishment. —Attention htis 
ali«'.T(ly hemi drawn in the <ai(t. (AtlMlvS AM) 
Lunishmkxt.s (vol. iv. j)p. 251*’, 255*5 2.56*5 266'’, 
8(14*’; cf. also I'iTHICS AND MORALITY [Cidticj, IJl. 
§ 7). to castration as a piinisliment. Excejit m 
Fiisian law, where tliis was inllieU'd on a robber 
of a temple, hiuiig [ireliminary to the [lemilty of 
death, emasculation w.-is normally a punishment 
for rape and similar erime.s ; and o(‘casionally, as 
in M'elsh law% it was inllicteii only >vhen tlie 
criminal could nob jiay the heavy lines requiriMl. 

In I’igyjit, c.M-tration was tlii' penal! y for adult(‘ry 
(Post, Enitsfenie fur l ine nlfjeni. Eeo/dsirisseuso/i., 
Oldeiihiiig, 18S0-81, i. 2US), while in IndiaaSudra 
who committed adultery with the wife of an Arya, 
or wlio insolently made water on a high-ca.sto man, 
sullered amputation of the penis (Mann, viii. 282, 
874) ; and a Brtihman who dishonoured the bcnl of 
his teacher had, as one of the three modes of death 
otlered him, the option of himself amputating his 
peni.s and scrotum, and of tlu'ri advancing, holding 
them in hi.s hand, to the south-west (the direction 
of Niriti, ‘ Hi'struction') until he should fall dead 
(Manu, xi. 105). Similarly, those who have .sexual 
relations with women of other castes than tiieir 
own (excepting, of course, lawful marriages with 
w'oimm of lower castes), wlio ciiuse anim.als to be 
killed, or wlio violate tlieir teacher’s wife, are 
punished, according to Ma/idh/inrrday XIII. cxKe 
52 f., in tlu'ir next ine.arnalion by being horn iciibd 
(which may mean either ‘euuueh,’ ‘ impotent,’or 
('vmi ‘hermaphrodite’). Tlie l.aws of Alfred the 
(iiauit (ii. ‘25) })unisli(Ml by emasculation a servant 
w ho raped a female servant (27/i. 251), .and all male 
relatives of a Chiii.aman condemned for treason 
W(‘re doomed to diuith, (ixcejiting the young boys, 
who were castrated for seivice in the Imperial 
aalace (n(). i. 45, with refeicnee-.). 

6 . Social and religious status of eunuchs. —The 
social stiitus of the eunuch lias always been of the 
'owest. (In the following references to Skr. texts 
t should be noted that the w'ords klibn, vadhri, 
.snndJta^ etc., arc somewhat ambiguous in meaning, 
buioting both ‘eiiniicli’ and ‘impotent.’) Tlie 
Halmtdidratd (viii. xlv. 25) is very exjilieit here: 

‘ Mlorhchhas [harhanans, non-Arvans] arc the dirt of human- 
itv ; oil-im-ri arc the dirt of Mlerhchhas; eunuchs are ttio dirt 
)f oil-mei) ; and Ihev who ajipoiut Kbatriyus as priests in their 
lacriflces arc the dirt of eunuchs.’ 

A eiiiiuch, or f long-hnired man,’ is neither 
an nor woman [Htdapatha ErdliDunat ^ V. i. 2 . 14, 
V. 1. If., XII. vii. 2. 12; cf. Atharnamla, VI. 
xxxviii. 2; MahdbJidi'nta, V. clx. 115; and the 
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references ^nveri by Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 538 f.), 
and there is reason to believe that they ministered 
to nnnatnral sensuality (R. Selimidt, CYtr 

ind. Erofik, I^eip/i;;, ‘lOitd, p. 211). 'i'h(iy' eoiild 
not inherit propeity {Apftsfrntdni ii. vi. 14. 1 ; 
(Jantania D.S. xxvlii. 43 ; VrLu.pha D.S. xvii. 53 f.), 
and were to be maintained by the kinp;, who was 
to take what would have been their inln^ritanee 
if they had heon normal men {Vd'<istha J).S. xix. 
3of.). f h(‘y \V('i'e exchnhal Irom the srinh/Jtft, or 
sacriliee t.otiie /aoac.? (Matiu, iii. 105), of which the.y 
Mere unworthy (d). iii. 150), (wioi as they wmi; 
unlit foi' (l>e ordiail hy sacriMl libation {Xdr/tfBi 
JJ.S. i. 332). No Brtihinan mij^dit eat of a sa(“i ilice 
lerfonmai by eunuchs (Manu, iv. 205 f.), nor miyht 
Ki coiiMiiiKi aiiy food juepaied by them (f5. iv. 211 ; 
Vdsistkn J).S. xiv. 2; A/xt stdinlxi D.S. I. vi. 18. 
27 1 19. 15) or acc(‘pt alms oli'm ed hy them ( Vusisf/ut 
D.S. xiv. 19). They were forbiilden to serve as 
W'itne.^ses {Xantda D.S. i. 179), and waua^ ileemed 
incajiahle of kta'pinjj^ a secret {MdindupanlKt, iv. 
i. 0). In cont(“inpt for theii eileininacy, they mi;i:ht 
not be sliuek in battle (Manu, vii. 19), a s|)e(“ial 
penalty bein;^yimposed for killinj.^ them [ih. xi. 134 ; 
Gautcuna D.S. xxii. 23). Being sterih*, and so 
essentially ill-(3mened, the very sight of them 
was deliling (Manu, iii. 239 f.), and they were for- 
biddmi to he near the king during his consultations 
{MuhdIt/im'fUa, Xll. Ixwiii. 55), while the neat-heid 
(lahja laments (Temph*, Lrfjrjids of thr. Pnnp'dj, 
Bomliay, 1S84-19U0, ii. 390) : 

‘ W’hcri I was in niy tnoihrr’s womb, ounuohs danccO at ttie 
door ; and wo I am lamo, and have no liair on my head.’ 

A eunuch might not he converted {iMdindd/xnlha, 
IV. viii. 53), nor might he be ordaim'd {Md/ut vapfpi, 
i. 01), and a hJidddiu w'as forhidden to castrate 
himself {Chidlticdfppi, v. 7). Bunuehs were per¬ 
mitted to marry (Manu, ix. 79, 204 ; of. ‘Muslim’ 
section below). Dancers, wdio are of low caste in 
India, wore castrated {ALiJidblidratn, ill. xlvi. 50), 
and tile dancing of eunuchs is already referred to 
in Atharvavedd, VIII. vi. 11. In the purusamedhay 
or human sacrifice of the Vedie period, a eunuch 
was the victim ollered to Misfortune [Pdpman] and 
—in this case the victim being neither of Brahman 
nor of Sudra caste—to Prajapati {Vdjdsancya 
Scunh. XXX. 5, 22). 

Among the lltdaew's the eunuch was excluded 
from the a.ssemhly of the Lord (Dt 23‘-^ [Ileb.]), 
though in the proplndic ixuiod the eunuchs that 
kept the Sabbath and, holding to the covenant of 
tlie Lord, j)l(\'ised Him were to receive, in His 
house and within His walls, ‘a memorial and a 
name better than of sons ami of daughters; I will 
give them an everlasting name, that shall not be 
cut off’ (Is 56^'®), while from tlie earliest days of 
the Lhurch the eunuch has been freidy admitted 
as a layman ( Ac 8^^-)- The r]uestion of the ordina¬ 
tion of eunuchs has been more per])le\ing, for, as 
in the Jewish ritual, only the jiliysically perfect 
should minister at the altar—a rule which is firmly 
observed by all Catholic communions. One born 
a eunuch might be ordained, as was Dorotheus of 
Antioch (Euscb. HE vii. 32), and so might one who 
had been castrated by a barbarian master, as was 
Tigris of Constantinoi)le (Socrates, HE vi. 15 ; 
Sozoinen, HE viii. 24); but not those wdio emas¬ 
culated themselves from pretence of piety or from 
fear of committing fornication (Oennad. de Eccl. 
dogmai. Ixxii. ; First Nicene Council, can. 1 ; 
Second Arles Council, can. 7 ; of. Bingham, ii. 45- 
48 ; the rulings have become ))art of Canon Jiaw). 

The whole matter is summed up in the Apostolic 
Canons, xxi.-xxiv. : 

'T Xr}pfLa^ arOpM-rrMW tyeVcTcJ Ti«, t) S Sit^ynM 
a<t)r)pt0ri ra ouT<u? t0u, Kat (cttlv a^io9, |.''V. 

«irtcr/t07ro9]. - » . 

o aKpiOTr^pid<Ta<; tavror fxi] yidaf^co AcAi 7 ptK 09 - avTO(pni>rVTVi yap 
tO’Tit' tavTOv fcai Tri<: Tov (^)tou SrjfXLOVpyia^ eXf^pd?. 


ct Ti9 /cAypifcd? Ciy eavr'ui' dAcpwTT/piaaei, xa^aipetcrOw, (poi'tvTvf 
yap tCTTii' ravTov. ' 

KaiKoq iavTov a>cpwTi7ptdcras i(|)opi^f'cr0a) eT/j rpia- iiriftovXo': 
yap ecTTi ttj<; luvtov 

Already in the Roman Fm[»ire hotli Domiliari 
and Nerva had forhidden castrat ion (Sudon. f)()/ni(. 
vii. ; Dio Cass. Ixvii, 2 , Ixviii. 2 ), and (his ]noliihi- 
tion W'as repeabul in the Digest (xlviii. 8 . 4 . 2 ^ 
‘nemo liberum servumve invitum sinentemve cas(- 
rare (hdxit).’ Such has also h(>en the position of tlm 
(JhuKdi, tlie only exi'eption being the [iractici', ol 
castrating boys to preserve their voices, notably 
for the papal choir. 4'he authorities cited by St. 
Alfonso Liguoii {Throl. mor. IV. iv. no. 371) mak<‘ 
tln^ <‘ustom (h'pendent on the (luestion W’hether the 
jmhlic wadfare |riomot(‘d by the sweet singing of 
the co.v/'rofi W'as of siillb-iont inagnitmhi to nmdor 
licit a grave luutilatK.n. St. iVlfonso himself in¬ 
clines (o tln^ nogati\o, and the wlujle practici? was 
dolinitcly condemrird by Ren(‘<lict XIV. {de S)/n. 
diorr.<i. XI. vii. me 4 f.). ‘Sm,-,; that time tlnue hiive 
been no radmti in tlu' soiw ice of (he Church, al- 
thougli tln^ uttcj ly indefeii.dbh^ custom of having 
male som ano . on tlie 11 alian opmat ic. stage lingeied 
on until lat'- in the 19'h ceiitury. Marriage of a 
eunuch v/a- declaretl invalbl by the Constitution 
Cnin.frr>]uriif,r ot Sixtus V. (2Sth June 1587). 

7 . Ethica^ bearing of castration. — The ethical 
problem ol vast,ration has recently come to the 
front in the ipiestion of the sterilization of certain 
classes <»f ciiiuinals and defectives. The operation, 
called vasectomy, consists in making an incision 
into the s<-rotuni and severing the v(is drferens, the 
wouml being closed hy the contraction of the cre¬ 
master muscle, and no further medical attontion 
being Hspiired. (A similar, hut more diflicult, 
operation on the female is oophorectomy by divid¬ 
ing (he Fallojiian tubes.) The result of vasectomy 
is sterility, although libido is not imiiaired, and 
(lie sexual act may bo jierfornicd just as hefoie 
the ojieration, except that tlnue is no emission of 
semen. ih.*.',ides jirevimting the procreation of oil- 
spring likely to inherit the defective or criminal 
traits of their parents, vasectomy is said to juit a 
stoj) to such vices as onanism, and it is declared to 
be absolutely without prejudice to the physical or 
mental health of the patient (cf. Journ. Amcr. 
Med, yl.v. 9 oc., 4th Dec. 1909; Maryland Med. 
Journ., Sejit. 1910; Med. Perord, 11th Feb. 1911 ; 
Pea)'son's Mag., Nov. 1909). The operation is 
widely advocated in the United States, and laws 
providing for it have been adojitcsl by many indi¬ 
vidual States. Of tlucsc an excellent tyne is one 
])assed in New Jersey, 21 April 1911 (altliough up 
to the date of writing [Ai)ril 1912J, no provision 
w'hatever has been made for its enforcement), ‘to 
authorize and provide for the sterilizat ion of feehle- 
minded (including idiots, imbeciles, and morons), 
epile[)(ics, rai)ists, ccitaiu criminals, and other 
defectives.’ 

After stating that the Board of Examiners shall consist of a 
surgeon and neurv>logisL, appointetl hy the Governor by and 
wilti the advice of the Senaie, and acting with the Commis¬ 
sioner of Chanties and Corrections—their duties being ‘to 
examine into the mental and physical condition of the feeble- 
nunded, cpih‘i>tic, certain criminal and other defective inmates 
conlined in t.he several reformatories, charitable and penal insti¬ 
tutions in the couniies and State’—the law jirocecds as follows : 

‘ The criminals who .shall come w'itliin the opiTation of this 
law shall be those who luive been convicted of tbe crime of 
rai>e, or of such succession of offences against the criminal law 
as in the opinion of this board of examiners shall be deemed to 
be sufficient evnlence of confirmed criminal tendencies. 

Upon application of the superintendent or other adminis¬ 
trative officer of any institution in which such inmates are or 
may be conlined, or upon Us own motion, tlie said board of 
examiners may call a meeting to take e\i(lence and examine 
into the mental and })h>sical condition of such inmates confined 
a.s aforesaid ; and if s.uil board of ('xaniiiuTs, in conjiinctJon 
with the chief phvsician of the institution, unanimously find 
that proi'reatioii i-s in.id\usable, and that there is no probability 
that the condifion of such inmate so examined will improve 
to such an extent as to render procreation 1).\ such inmate ad¬ 
visable, it shall he lawful to perform such operation for the 
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prevention of procreation as shall be decided by said board of 
exarainers to be most effective ; and thereupon it shall and may 
be lawful for any surgeon qualified under the laws of this State, 
under the direction of the chief physician of said institution, 
to perform such operation ; previous to said hearing the saiii 
board shall apply to any judge of the Court of Common I’leus, 
of the county in which said person is confined, for the assign¬ 
ment of counsel to represent the person to be examined, said 
counsel to act at said hearing and in any subset^ucnt proceed¬ 
ings, and no order made by said board of examiners shall be¬ 
come effective until flve days after it shall have been ftled with 
the clerk of the (!:)ourt of Coinnion Ideas, of the county in 
which baid examination is held, and a copy shall have been 
scried ujion Die counsel appointed to represent the person 
exaniincii, jiroof of service of the said copy of the onh'r to be 
fill'd witli the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas. All orders 
made under the jirovisions of tfiis act shall be subject to renew 
by the Supreme Court or any justice thereof, and said couit 
may iijion af>peal from any order grant a stay which shall be 
effectiie unid sm'h appeal shall have been dei'ided. . . . 

Xo surgeon jx'rtorming an operation under the provisions of 
this law sliall he hekl to account therefor, l)ut the order of the 
hn.-ird of examiners shall be a full warrant and authority 
I lierefor. 

The record taken upon the examination of every such in¬ 
mate, signed by the said hoard of examiners, shall be preser\ed 
in till' institution where siu'h inmate is conlined, and a copy 
thereof tiled With the (.kminussioner of Chanties and Correc¬ 
tions, and one.\ ear after the pt'rforming of the ojieiation the 
supi nntendmt or other administrative officer of thi* institution 
wherein such imnate is confined shall report to the board of 
examiners the ('ondition of the inmate and the effei't of such 
operation upon such inmate. A copy of the report shall be 
filed w'ltfi the record of the examination.' 

Such inc.Tsures, while approving thtunselves very 
generally to purely secular view.s of the State aiul 
to such medical men and sociologists as consider 
only the physical side of humanity, are not, how¬ 
ever, such a [>anacea as they appear at first sight. 
Indecii, from the merely secular si<h‘ it is <uily 
too obvious how readily vasectomy lends itsidf, in 
the unscrupulous hamls that will, unfortunately, 
be ready in multiliidcs, to ‘race suiidde’ and to 
the most uiibiidled lii'entiousness, wliieli then need 
fear no ‘ tiouhle’ in the shape t)f ehildien. 

The problem doi'S not appear thus far to have 
])(‘en eonsidmed by the Protestant eh*rgy, at least 
ofhcially ; but the Kornan Church has devoted con¬ 
siderable study to it, and a livtdy conlrovumsy has 
been waged, pending decision from the Vhatican, in 
the llrv. (xlii. [U)lU]‘J71-27r),;U0-.SlS, 474 f., 
59t)~GU‘i ; xliii, [lOlU] 7<)-S4, 310-329, 3r)6-3.3.S, 0.33- 
558; xliv. [1911] 679-705; xlv. [1911] 71-77, 8.3- 
98; cf. also ZKT, 1911). The results of this dis¬ 
cussion may be summarized as follows: 

No one can lictLIv suhmit to the operation of vafloctomy(l) 
to avoid the jirocreatiori of children, (2) to avoid the procrea¬ 
tion of degenerates (the way to avoid this ia to abstain ab¬ 
solutely from coition, siru'e every sexual act for mere voluptu¬ 
ous pleasure is mortal sin), or (.2) to avoid onanism (see St. 
Tfionias A(piinas, Xi/rnrna, 1I». II“«. qu;es. Ixv. a. 1, ad 3; cf. 
also the citations from Gennadius, the Councils, and Apostoltc 
C(ino7is, above, p. kS3). The only cases in which vasect.oni.v ih 
licit are for the cure of grave patliological conditions, sneh as 
severe erethism arising from disease. Vasectomy is a grave 
mutilation, and grave rnutdationa are licit only to save the 
life of the patient on whom they are performed. But, as pro¬ 
posed by the laws under consulerafion, vasectomy desirous 
organs created by God for the projiagation of the race, a duty 
incumhent on man—unless vowed to a life of chasLiti, even in 
the married state—toward (1) (Jod, that creatures may come 
into being to praise Him in this world and to enjov Him in 
eternity ; toward (2) nature, for the continuance of the race; 
and toward (3) society, for its strengthening and continuation. 
The graves! diseases, e.g. leprosy, do not constitute an imjiedi- 
ment to marriage. Vasectomy cannot, therefore, be performed 
on the willing. From this it follow's that no surgeon can hcitly 
perform vaseiffomy ; nor can the State hcitly enact it, for it 
has no licit right to create impediments to marriage, nor c'an 
it mutilate the innocent (uritfer which category the feelile- 
niinded and epilejitics certainly come), while in the case of 
criminals it would compel them, should they pi-rform the 
sexual act after vasectomy, to commit mortal sin, whereas 
before the operation the act would not necessarily be sinful. 

It may be suggested that what the State ctin and 
sliould do is to coritine degenerates and defectives 
until cured, if they are curable ; or, if incurable, 
for life ; that the perils which, waiving entirely 
theological considerations, may arise from the 
legalizing of vasectomy have not been duly recog¬ 
nized ; and that it is at least open to fjiu‘stion 
whether, in the case of rapists and other criminals. 


vasectomy does not come within the ban of the 
Eighth Amendment to the Constitntion of the 
United States, which explicitly declares that ‘cruel 
and unusual punishment’ shall not ho indicted. 

Litkraturk.—T he principal references are given in the course 
of the article. To these may be added H. H. Ploss, VoTf 
Jiifur-i, Leipzig, 1SS4, i. 340, ii.AlS; C. Rieger, Kastradon iti 
rcchtltcher^ sorialcr und v\taler liinncht, Jena, LOU ; P. J. 
Mdbius, Ober die Wirkinigeti der Kastratiun, Halle, 1!)()3. 
(G. Pinot's Etude mhiico-Ugale snr la castration, l.vons, 1804, 
is valueless,) The writer's thanks are due to Hr. Ernest M. 
I.vm, of Newark, N.J., for asMstanco in the surgical poilion of 
the art., and to Hr. Arno I’obel, of Johns Hoiikins University, 
for Uie references to the Absyr.-Bab. euiuu'tiH. 

Louis H. Gray. 

EUNUCH (Muslim). — In general every mutila¬ 
tion of men and licasts was forbidden by the 
Prophet {e.(j. al-Biikliari, al-DhalxTih wal-said, 25). 
Moreover, if we may trust Muslim tradition, 
Muhammad expressly enjoined liis followers not 
to make themselves or others eunuchs. One day 
Uthman ihn Ma:^'an asked permission from the 
Ih-ophet to castrate himself tliat he migiit not be 
tempted to commit fornication. But this was 
strongly disapjuoved by Muhamimul. ‘ lie who 
castrates himself or another does not belong to my 
followers,’ he said, ‘ for eastrtition in Islam may 
consist only in fasting’ (si'o Mishknt nl-ninsublh, a 
collection of the must authentic traditions, tr. 
A. N. Matthews, (’alcutta, 1SG9, i. 151). It is 
also related that Muhammad said : ‘Let iiirn who 
cannot marry betake himself to tasting ; this will 
he for him like castration’ (al-Bukhari, Emun, lU). 
'I'licse and other sayings of (lie I’rophet are r(‘)»eated 
in various foims in the accredited collections of 
iMnslim tradition. 

But, although castration is thus strictly for¬ 
bidden by Muhammadan law, slaves who had 
undergone this ojieration were highly tippiceiated 
in Muslim countries, and the value of a eunuch 
was alw.ays much gieater than that of another 
slave. 'This afipreeiation has causial the coritirnia- 
tion of this evil in a great part of the Muslim 
worhl ; for the slave-tuidors in tlie Sinhin and 
elsewhere, who castrtited their young slav(?s for 
export.alion, couhl expect enormous protits in 
conseipienee of this cruel mutilation. Duiingthe 
stay of J. L. Burekliardt in Upper l^gypl in the 
autumn of 1813, t he eunuchs \\ ho were carried 
from tlie Sudan to hvgypt had been castrated either 
in Borgo (west of Darfui), or in a emtain village 
near Siut chictly inhabited by Cdinstians. Tlie 
operators in this latter place Avere t^vo Coptic 
monks, who received the victims (little hoys 
hetAveen the age of eight and twelve years) into 
their house immediately after the arrival of the 
caravans. Their profession was held in contempt 
even by the vilest Egyptians (J. L. Burckhar(lt, 
Travels in Nubla'^, London, 1822, pp. 294-296). 
In the Arabian Nights' Entertainments it is told 
tliat slaves Avere ahso, notwithstanding the legoal 
irohihition, sometimes punislied Avith castration 
)y their Muslim oavihts (e.g. The Thousand and 
One Nights, ed. by 11. Macnaghten, Calcutta, 
1839, i. 324-330 ; cf. Burckhardt’s remark on the 
ca.stration of captives by Ghalih, the Sharif ol 
Mecca {Travels in Nubia, p. 296]). 

Eunuchs Avere emjiloycd by the Muslims either 
as guardi.ansof the Avomeii in the harims of princes 
and in the houses of men of high rank and great 
Avcalth, or as guardians in sanctuaries. Eor the 
latter juirjiose tliey were sent as presents, especi¬ 
ally to the great mosques at Mecca and Medina. 
In Cairo a holy relic, the so-called shirt of Muham¬ 
mad, was guarded by a eunuch, who Avas sent for 
that purpo.se from Constantinople (see A. von 
Krerncr, Aejgypten, ii. 88). 

Burekliardt, J.ane, von Kremer, and otlier 
travellers in Muslim countries have observed that 
eunuchs, on account of the important and con- 
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fidential offices which they filled, were generally 
treated with great consideration. They were never 
employed for lower services, and were called 
usually AgJta {i.e. ‘master,’ ‘lord’). ‘I used to 
remark in Cairo,’ says Lane [The 'L'liousaiid and 
One Nights, Lomloii, 1859, i. 57), ‘that few persons 
saluted me with a more dignilicsl and conseouential 
air than these pitiable but S(‘lf-conceited beings.’ 
It is relat(‘(l by Hurckhardt that many of the lower 
classes at Mecca kissed the hands oi the eunuchs 
of the great mos(|ue on approaching them ; their 
chief was a great personage, entitled to sit in the 
presence of tlie Lasha and the Slianf (Hurckhardt, 
Travels in Arabia, London, 1829, i. 288-291). 
Often eunuchs at the court of Muhammadan princes 
became num of great inllue.nce and power. A well- 
known example of such statesmen was Kaffir al- 
Ikhsliidi, a castiated negro, whose biogra])hy is 
contained in Ibn Khallikan’s biographical dictionary 
(tr. de Shine, Laris, 1849-71, ii. 524 528). He 
reigmsl in the lOth cent. A.D. over Lgyi)t and 
Syria, and [)ublic prayers were ollcred up tor him 
from the jailpits, not only in all the cities of his 
dominion, but even at Mecca. 

Kxtiaordinary as it may appear, the grown-up 
eunuchs often married, and tin; h'gal cons(Mpien<‘e'^ 
of such marriages {c.g. in tlie case of <iivorce) are 
earnestly discussed in the Muslim law books. 

Ly the time of lhn(d<hai'dt (1819-1814) the 
custom of keeping eunm hs liad greatly diminished 
in h^gypt as widl as in Syria. IJndoubt<‘dly by t in* 
abolition of slavery the last eunuchs uill soon 
disappear from Muslim territory. 


LitkicaiCRK.-M uradja d’Ohsson, Tahlenit (jHi. df Vempire 
othennan, tans, IS'JO, in. E. Quatrem^re, Iliat.dts 

miltanx vui7n!(niks de i'K<iV}ite, I’aris, i 3, p. \:\'l ; A. von 

Kremer, Aeipjpfen, Lrip/.iLT, 1803, n. 87-8'3; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mtkka, Hatjue, 1889, ii. 21. 

'i'U. W. JUYNItOLL. 

EUPHEMISM.— Introdnrtorif. — As far as 
concerns the religious aspect of the word, ‘ euphem¬ 
ism ’ ^ nniy be di'lined as the use of names or words 
of good oimm (te, ‘isell,’ ‘ I speak’) instead 

of those of evil omen (though in practice it also 
includes the use of enigmatic words), the objei't 
being to avoid the dangers which are inherent in 
the use of the latter. The being tlms named is 
flattered and conciliated and does not do harm, or 
he does not know that he is bidng referred to. 
Eu])hcmism is thus in speech \shat projutiatory 
rites towards evil or demoniac beings are in act. 
In primitive thought, and surviving into much 
higher culture, a name is regarded as part of the 
personality of the being—god, spirit, or man—who 
bears it ; or it is even identical with its owner’.s 
Boul.^ Hence, according to the magical view of 
the universe so commonly entertained, knowledge 
and use of a name are bound to atlect the owner 
of that name. It may bring him witliin the 
power, or force him to do the bicbling, of him who 
utters it. Hut, on the other hand, when carele.ssly 
uttered, it may bring its owmu- unpleasantly near, 
or draw his atfi'iition to, or bring him into contact 
with or possession of, the iitUuer. Obedience by 
a s})irit or demon to the pronouncing of his name 
w^as only on comjuilsion ; and he was always watch¬ 
ful for 'any op[K)rtunity of falling upon him who 
spoke his name ‘ in vain.’ Thus there was danger 
for the latter in using carelessly the names of 
dangerous beings. It brought them near, and they 
had an objection to their names being mentioned. 
In all cases tin', use of names is hedged about ivith 
many restrictions. Any tabued sjiirit, person, 
animal, or thing is apt to receive a circumlocutory 
or euiiliemistic. name. Great precautions are taken 

1 Some writers, inehulniK' even George Eliot ami Mr.'^. Gaskell, 

have made the cunoiis mistake of using the word * euphuism 
where ‘ euphemism ’ was intended. , . , . , , 

2 In many languages the same word stands for ‘name and 
••ouh’ 


by savages against disclosing their peisonal or 
secret names ; hence many of them are known by 
nicknames or circumlocutions, and nothing is more 
common at certain times than a change of name 
often by way of deceiving .spirits, e.vf. Those whieli 
cause sickness. In many cases a wife may not call 
her husband by Ids name, and vice versa. Idius 
the Zulu wife addresses her husband as ‘ fatlum of 
so and so,’ and the Hindu wife as ‘ the man of the 
liou.se,’ ‘the master.’ Or, again, relations who 
are gmierally tabu to each other, e.g. a man and 
his inotlier-in-law', must not utter each otlu'r’s 
name. Names of chiefs, kings, or priests are 
similarly avoided. In all such instances the freakish 
names, epithets, or circumlocutions which are 
actually used are eu])heniistic. Hut the prohibition 
extends mm li fuither; for if, as often lia])pens, 
any of these names should be the word used for 
any object or should tx-cur as [lart of such a word, 
another wonl .ir a eiicumlocutiou must be used 
for such an object a pi:u ice which gives rise to 
a constant. cii;uig.> of l.ioguage in some tribes. 
I'ui'licj, many woids usi-d by men are tabu to 
w()men, ami rve I’fvs'a ; or tlio'y may not be spoken 
in woiiiei'.. In ning, another woid, akin to a 
<*uphemi'-!ii, b(‘iiig us(h1. 

riie bemes wliose names are gcmerally avoided 
and a *‘Uph(*mism strictly so-calk‘d nscal in their 
))l;i(a‘, by sv'ay of (lattmang, coma hating, or pro- 
jiili.atmg them,or of ooneealing (he tact that tliey 
ant bmng mentioned, are certtun gods, su[)ernatural 
hidng.s of various kinds, the dead, and animals. 
Liiphemisms are also used for death, or for various 
Ihiiigs, places, or action.s. Hut it cannot be said 
that tint practice is of nniveisal apjilication, since 
the actual nanuts of such, or of etjually evil beings, 
etc., ai(‘ fnapiently usial.' 

I. Divinities,—As to divinities, the adulatory 
ejiitbets l»y wliicli they are cli.aracterized, and by 
wliicb at tention is called to tlntir virtues or honorific 
characteristics, may be looked upon as eiipliemistic 
or as serving the same nurjiose as actual eujdiem- 
isms. Among the Greeks it was thought unlucky 
to use the names of the divinities of the under world, 
because of their connexion wdtb death ; and it has 
been eonjeetured that the designation of the god 
and goddess of Hades as 6 ()e6s ami h (3ed may be 
due to su(4i a motive (Farnell, in Anthrop. Es'iai/s, 
1907, 1». 91 f.). Hut much better known examples 
fiom GriM'k soil are the titles given to the dreaded 
Erinyes by those who feared to use their real 
name. Tliey were called the Kiiinenides [q.v.), 
‘the well-meaning,’ ‘the kindly,’or ‘the soothed 
ones’—a name said to have been first given them 
after the aeipiittal of Orestes when their anger had 
been soothed. Another title of tin*, same group of 
goddesses was ‘the veiieiahle goddesses,’ cre/j.i>al 
OeaL (Laus. i. 28. (J, ii. 11. 4). Among the Romans 
the name of the (laughter of Eaunus was tabued, 
and she w'as called Boiai Dea, ‘the good goddess’ 
(Servius, on Nin. viii. 915). Similarly, among tlie 
Sioux tlie male water- or earth- divinities are 
called ‘ graiidfatheis,’ and the female ‘ grand- 
ipothers’ {11 UTKW, 1894, p. 498); and in India, 
Siva, the god of destruction, is ‘ the gracious 
one.’ 

The Ileb. custom of substituting the vow'els of Adonai, ‘ Lord, 
or Elohim, ‘ Gt)d,’ for those of mn', the Tetragramiuaton or 
Sacred Name (JllWII), as a sign to the reader to pronounce 
Adonai or Elohim instead of the m\yteriou8 Name, uios(' from 
fear of uttering carelessly this sacred name. These suhslilu- 
tions are, theietore, of the nature of euphemisms, and resemble 
the Bah. usages with regard to the seeret names of gods 
(Lenormant, La Maijie chez leu ChaUU'ene, Pans. is7.l, p. 41). 
The .Jewish custom is eonnected with the Third (.'oiiimaiidmeiit 
(Ex 20^). A Kiiiular usage is found in the words which take the 

1 The ojijiosite practice to giving euphemistic names is found 
in the wide spread eu.stom of calling a child b\ an opprobrious 
name in order to turn away the attention of dangerous spirits 
from it. Cf. art. Evil Eyk. 
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pla(‘e of the Divine name in exph'tive^, exclamations, etc. 
in popular Hpeecli — Enj::. 'od's {'od's bones)] derm. j>o(z or kot. 
ipotz taiLSe7id) ; Fr. hteu, qmeu (sanqlnen), and tlie like. 

2. Supernatural beings. -i\Tueh more commor 
is tlic use of euj)Ii(uuisnis for tlie uumes of s))ints 
(lemons, fairies, etc*. 'I'lius in India thesjuiitso 
young nn'ii dying witliouf. In'cnming f.'itlieis nri 
ealled ‘fatlnns’ — a eujilunnistie name tc 

AN Inch tliey are entitled—by an ay of [M’o 

jiitiating them t Monirr-W’iliiams, licL I.ift' (un 
'I'/iong/if ifi hn/i f, ISS.'b ]>. *2 bl f.). Hindus, win 
believe that. Iln'gho^t of some Mnsalmans lieeonie.'- 
a malignant I'n I:\nsit , eonediate it by addressin* 
it as Mumduh, ‘the juaised one* (Crooke, PU‘^\ 
'2.r2). 'The Arabs and Syrians address (be ;/???? 
Avho are in all lesjua-ts like our fairies (see I^'AIFV) 
as mulmraJ. in, ‘ yi; bh'ssed,’ or ‘ bh^sscd ones ’ (Jiam* 
Toohy . 1/-o/oor? Soce'fu in the Miitille A<jrs, ISS.S 
j). .37 ; IJanauer, FaJJc-J.ore of the Holt/ L'unf 
11)1)7, }'. 2(»2). hi modt'rn (Ircnree the N(*reids, Avho 
also eoi'K'spond to our fairies, are ealled generally 
in a eu jdiemi-^t ic manner rd e^toTLKa, a name also 
apjilied to Loiukp ami other su}H.*rnal powau’s. 
Other names, eoin'spondiuo ‘ tlie JMimenides' 
and e(|ually eoneiliatory, are ‘the 

Ladies ,* rj KaXo^dpoacs, ‘the kind-heailed ones’; 
rd KovpiriJLd gas, ‘our maidens’; yj Ka\ais dpxovTier- 
j-ats, ‘our good titueens ’ ; t) KaWiKvpCibis, ‘ our 
good Ladies’—a name eorrc'sponding to ai Kvoln 
i'd/u<pai of elassical times. Otlu'r nann^s aia^‘out¬ 
sider Avoint'n,’ ‘ lueky om's,’ ‘ fi ii'uds,’ or ‘ brol hers, 
‘Seizure’ by the N(*reids is described as uqia roy 
V^pe, ‘an [(‘vil] hour overtook him’ {FL viii. 
[LS1)7] 27"); Lawson, Mor/ern Gr. Folklore and 
A)ir. Gr. Friirfwn, t’ambridgiy IDH), pp. 1.32, 14.3 ; 
Oozon, Contes alhmutis', Laris, ISMI, j), x.xi 
irarnett, Greek Folk Poesy, ISIM), ii. 446). b’or 
similar propitiatory ri.aasons, and in order to secure 
their good otliees, the fairies, an hos(* temper is 
uncertain, are called in J.owland Scotland ‘tin* 
good folk,’ ‘the good neighbours,’ ‘the good 
ladies’; in Shetland, ‘ guid folk or neighbouis’; 
in the Highlands, daoine cuire, ‘ homest jx'ople ’ ; 
and daoine. sith, ‘the people of jieaee’; in the 
Isle of Man, ‘good people’; in fr(‘land, ‘good 
jieople,’ ‘the gentry,’ ‘the genlh'inen,’ or simply 
‘ them ’ in Wales, Tylv'ijth ‘the fair folk’ 

(Keightley, Fairy Mythology, 11)60, f>p. 164, .3.31, 
.36.3, .31)7 ; Si-ott, Minstrehy, 1836, p. 216 ; Sikes, 
JA'itish Goblins, 18S0, p. 12.3 ; Khys, Celtic Folklore, 
Oxford, 1001, passim). These names (‘orrespond 
AN ith the title bonnes dames given to the medi- 
a'v.al f(jes—a title probably borroAved from the 
adopted Roman name dominm given to a grouj) 
of Celtic goddesses. Cert.'iin I’eutonie titles for 
elves are of a euphemistic nature)—‘das stille 
\()lk,’ ‘die guten Holden’ {holdo, a kind or 
favourably disjmsed b('ing) ; cf. Norse Lieblinge, ; 
Tathuardan balti Fmoncs, ‘ lionest folk’ (Oriinm, 
'r>'nt. Myth., lSSO-88, pp. 452, 4.36, 1416; Simroek, 
Jlandbneh der dcutsch. Myth.^, Ronn, 1887, p. 426). 
Keightley also refers (p. 49.3) to a similar title 
among the Wdoll's of Africa for a race of beings 
eorres[K)nding to fairies, Avhom they call Bakkna 
Fi-akhna, ‘ g(jod peojde.’ 

These titles are geiuTic. On the other hand, as many Marchen 
sliow (e (j. ‘ Toiii-'J )L-Tof‘WUiuppity ytoorie,’ ‘ Jvumjx l- 
sfill^kiM,’ e|('.), to know urn! pronounce the iridividu.'il name 
of a fairv' brings him within one's power (see (JF, 2(5IF.). The 
common name for a Frownm, ‘ Fnhm CoodfcHove,’ vvdmTi sc/ufts 
to l»e euphf mist ic, is hotli imluidual and generic ‘ Dol)- 
gchlin’ is profi'ihlv' anotlier msl.-ince of tliis coicihatory 
nil )1 mle evpres--ing itself in a fricndlv' diminutive of .'t proper 
n iiiio, if J/nb Kohert. Other exmiiiiles are found in Tculomc' 
Hunt's for difTcrent sprites, in which occur diminutives of 
Heinrich, Joacium, U'ajler, JJeinzelman, Ilinzemarmchen, 

1 Cf. the Slavic custom of referring to a demon not liy hie 
name, hut as ‘he’ or ‘liim^-lf ’ Jt is met with elseu'licre. 
‘lie,’ ‘himself,’ are often iisrd in Feltic regions as titlea of 
respectful address instead of a superior’s name. 


Clhimke, Wolterken, Wonters (Grimm, 50.3 f.). The ifjnii 
JntuKs regarded as a sprite is also ('ailed familiarly ‘ Will o’ 
t)u* wis}),’ ‘ .Jack o' lantliorn,’ etc. 

In most 1‘hiropean langiuiges the devil is com¬ 
monly sjiokeii of hy ;i vari('ty of ('Uphemisnm and 
solleiu'd titles, Avhi(di have a teiuleiiey to (b'gener 
.'ite into slang, but Avliieli shoNV the lear ol using 
such a name, of dix'iul im[)()rt. In Scotland ‘the 
good or guid man’ (ef. ‘the guid man's croft’ = 
the [lart of a faimlaud left uueultivated heeause 
dedicated to the devil) juobahly expio'sses the 
dcA il’s tenancy of hell (‘guid man ’ = t«'iiant). 
Oth(‘r nanu'sare ‘Clootie,’ ‘ Auhl Hornie,’ ‘ Sandy,’ 
or ‘ tlie de'ib’ in the 11 ('hiides such nauK's as ‘ tlie 
hrindled om*,’ ‘the hlack one,’ ‘the gK'at fellow,’ 
‘the nameless,’ .are tound {FL x. [1S99J 26.3). 
Knglish names are ‘Old Nick,’ ‘the Old (ientle- 
maii.’ In (lennany anc hud Jfeister Peter, Fetcr- 
rhen, Alcister So'h-dndi-Jnr, iJeo'hel, Gott sei bei 
i/ns, etc. ; in France, diarre ; in Italy, retcratojo (ef. 
Oiimm, 987, 1004, 1606; Farmer-Henley, Slang 
and its A nalogues, 1890 11‘. s.v.). 

3. Death and the dead.—For similar reasons 
such ill-ouK'iied names as death, the K'gion of the 
dead, and also the peisonal names of the dead are 
g<'nerally avijided, and rephu'ed hy enjiln'inisms. 
Death, being personified, or reg;irded Jis the Avork 
of spirits or evil-dis[)osed beings, \Nonld, if men¬ 
tioned directly, be ajit to draw dangerous atten¬ 
tion to liim Avho spoke it. I'li(*rcAvas proliably also 
the idea of the (tread contagion of tleatli (which 
fore(‘d all Avho handh'd the dead to be under tabu 
for a time), Avoiking even tlirongli the name (name 
and thing named being one). And, similaily, to 
lefer to a dead man by name Nvould tend to bring 
his spirit lu'ai 1 be Ini ng. Among the A in ns iigura- 
tive Avords ait; used for (b'atli, e.g. ‘slet'inng,’ 
‘r(*sting,’ ‘le.'iving the Avoild Ix'liind’ (Ratclielor, 
A mu of Jap<(n. 1S!)‘2, }>. 212), I’otdi in Mtdanesia 
.and in Folyn<"-ia tliert* is an uriNvillingriess to speak 
dirt'ctly of death, and the usual word for d(*ath, 
matr, i.s list'd only of the death of an animal or as 
a term of abuse. 

Brown (Melanesians mid I'oli/nesians, T)10, p, 404) gives the 
'ollowing euplietiii'.iiH for dwrith: iia inahn, ‘he has gone’; 
iia itsu Juno (nl an orator), ‘in' Ikih gone to the couimil ’ ; ua 
gasoloao (of a chirf), ‘the titles li.ive passcil away,’ or ua 
lajieape papa, ' the tiUos are scatteied atxjut.’ 

In 8. Afri(*a, to die is ‘ to go home,’ or ‘ not to hx^k 
on the sun again,’or ‘not to be lieie,’ or ‘to go 
aAvay,’ ‘to return to one's fathers' (Mtiedomild, 
JAI xx. [IS91] 121 ; Ctisalis, Les Bassoutos, I’aiis, 
18.39, p. ‘258). Among the Ihigandn, Avheii a tAvin 
lies (an unlucky event), it is .said that the ehihl 
has ‘ lloAvn aAvay ’ or ‘gone to gtither tirewood,’ 
iiid the death of ;i king is deserilx'd as ‘ the lire is 
ext inguished ’ (Roseoe, The Baganda, 1911, pp. 103, 
1‘25). When a sheep dies, Ic.^t its sjiirit shoultl 
•ause a Avoman to fall ill, slue simply says, ‘1 am 
imihle to untie such a sheeji’ {ib. p. 289 ; cf. the 
■(.•lying in the Jfehrides Avlicn a cow diits, ‘it is 
'ost’). In Rurnia, to die is ‘to return ’ (i.e. to a 
state of bliss [f'orbes, Brdisk Fturnia, 1878, p, 71]). 
Among the Chinese, dving is ex|uessed by such 
phr.'isfis a.s ‘ to ent(*r tin; nu'asure d.c. tlie eollin), 
Id leave the body,’ ‘ to pass UAvay,’ Avhile the 
•oflin is eupliemisti(;ally (.ilh'd ‘ hoiiids of old age’ 
I'riend, ‘Eufih. and Tabu in (L'liina,’ FLU iv. 
1881] 80f.). Ill Jap.'in, ‘ recovery’ is used instead. 

)f ‘ death,’and ‘clod’ tor ‘tomb’ (Aston, Shinto, 
1905, p. ‘2.35). Among tin; aneii'iit JeAvsami (Reeks, 
ds with many modem r;iees, ‘ sleep ’ is a eujihemi^m 
or death (Hid), nry’, LXX Koi/xdaOai, ‘ to lie down ’), 
ind is constantly used : 2 S 7*^, I K 2*'^, 2 Ks 7^^; 
Iliad, xi. ‘241 ; sOjili. Fleetra , TiOi) {id . Herkenrath, 
Stud, zu diegrierh. Grabsrh.riften, lAddkirch, 1896). 
St. Raul spe.'iks of rd)u KOLpLu^pdveor and roes Koip-q- 
Veras roe 'iT^croe (1 Th ); and these phrases 
)aH,sed readily into Christian tliouglit, so that 
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‘sleep’ became almost au enuivalent for death 
rather than a euphemism. ‘ lo sl(‘(‘p in jx^ace,’ to 
‘ fall asha.'p in Jesns,’ are common phrases in Chiis- 
tian e}>i;j:;rapliy fiom early times, and rcrc^dus ad 
Dcmiiy dc sccido recr.ssit (both also classical; cf. 
inte.r dcos rccc.ptus esl [rrrrdo^^^ to <lie ’]), nafu.s rst 
in adernuin^ in pnct dcrcssit, and the like, are 
found on early Christian tombs. While th(‘y are 
euphemistic, tlu;y ex[ircss the joyful hoiie of the 
(Christian. In the everyday sj)ci;cli of oniselves 
‘ to ])ass away,’ ‘ he is ^njue,’ and the like, are used 
for death (cf. ‘to pass out’ or ‘over,’ iisisl liy 
Spiritualists) ; and in the north-east of Scotland 
‘ he was taken away ’ means ‘ lie died.’ In (lermany, 
death is known as Freund Jlrln, and dyin;^ is e.\- 
j)r(‘ssed by a variety of eu]>hemisms—‘ <lepa,rtin^ ’ 
(in various forms ; cf. Gr. oix 6 /x€cos = ‘farin;^ 

out,’ etc. Our ‘to join the majority’ occurs in 
German, and is deriveal fiom tlie Gr. phiase 4s 
Tr\(:6vwv iK'/rrdai (cf. t he lleb. eu))hemisnis, ‘j^athered 
to his fathms,’ ‘go to his fathers,’ ‘sleep with hi'^ 
fathers,’ etc.). 

The reluctance to mention the dead individually 
or collectively by nann; is univeisal among sav.agcs 
and survives in folk-custom (see Dmatii and Ois- 
rosAL OF THE Dead [Introd.], vol. iv. p. -111'). 
Consequent euiihemisins are numerous. 'J'hus, 
among the aborigiiuis of Victoria a dead man was 
‘the lost one,’ ‘the j)oor fellow that is no more’ 
(Stranhridgi*, TKS i. [ishlj 299) ; and among the 
Abiponcs he is ‘ the man who does not now e.xi.st’ 
(l)obiizhoir<‘r, Ahipours, 1S22, ii, 273). S. Afiican 
tribes say ‘ye who are ahoviC (Macdonald, JAI 
XX. 121). The Uornan ])i Maucs, ‘the good or 
kindly gods’ (from nutyius, ‘good’), ajipliial to the 
gods of the' underworld or to the departed, is proh 
ahly euphemistic; and perhaps the (Jr. oi inro- 
xOdrioL, ol Kdrio ol irayiaixol, ‘those below,’ 

or ‘ those who have gmne below,’ are of the 
same nature, ol nXloves, Tat. luajons^ Ibig. ‘the 
majority,’ are all circumlocutions for the dead. 
In Scots folk-spc('ch ‘ them that’s awa’ expressics a 
similar reluctance to lefer directly to the (haul as 
such. In Ja}»an tln^ old uord mono ap[)licd to the 
dead means ‘the Ixdngs,’and is euphemistic (sim 
ERE iv. 61D). Ollcnded spirits in (Jhina are 
addressed by a euphemism, e.g. s/inuj p'n, ‘ sagedy 
person.’ Similarly the region of (he dead or of the 
devil is the subject- of euplunnistic exj>ressions in- 
Ht(*ad of the word ‘ hell’—-‘ the ill place,’ ‘ (he bad 
place,’ or even, as in the Hebrides, ‘the good 
plac^e.’ 

4 . Diseases.—Among savages, diseases are fre¬ 
quently personified or controlled by s{)irits, and 
in eitlier case they are sometimes referrc'd to 
euphemistically, by way of avoiding such a direct 
reference as might cause them tu afllict the speaker, 
and also in order to Hatter them. In Fiji the 
word ‘le})rosy’ must not be aj)[)lied to any one 
in good soci(‘ty who is sufl'eiing from it; and 
‘many ing(mious shifts are resorted to in order to 
exi)rcss the meaning witliout using the word’ 
(Thomson, The Fijians, 19H8, p. 239). Among the 
Dayaks, smalli)o\ is not referred to directly, but 
as ‘ jungledeaves,’ ‘ the child,’ ‘ fruit’ ; or th(‘y ask, 
‘Has he left you yet?’ (St. John, Forests of the 
Far East, 1S62, i. 62). In India, the name (d the 
sinal 1 pox-goddi'ss, Sitala, is itself a eujdiemism, 
‘she tliat lov('s coolness’; but she is also called 
‘queen of the world,’ ‘the great mother,’ etc. 
Similarly, the cholera-goddess is ‘lady of the flux,’ 
Ola Bill (Crooke, FR- i. 126; cf, FAIR ii. 

In the Cyclades, ])lague is ‘the pardoned diseas(*,’ 
epilei)sy is yXcKc or t 6 xa\ 6 , smalli)ox evXiyia ; am 
in Greece, smallpox is ‘ fHe indulgtmt 

(Bent, The Cprladcs, 18S3, ]). 74; Crooke, i. I‘d 6 ) 
Among the Slavs, the demon of fever is called 
‘aunt,’ ‘godmother,’ by way of making her 


riendly. The Temtons call disccisp ‘ [he good,’ 
the blessed’ ; [)estilcnce is ‘ gossip/ apoph^xy ‘ the 
Jessed,’ whitlow ‘the unnamed’ (Ciimm 11.54 
1157, 1656). ’ ’ 

5. Animals.—The same custom a])i»li(‘s to using 
tin; names of animals whose ravages are feared, as 
W'cll as to otluT more harmh'ss animals - in the 
latter ca^e jxnhaps a survival of some ri'ligious 
tabu in (he cult of animals. In Anuola, tin' lion 
i^ sjiokcn ol as mjana, ‘sir,’ and would punisli any 
one who did not so call him (Montedio, Angola and 
the lurrr Bongo, lS75, ii. 116). In Alginia, the 
s.ame anim.al is called Johanltrn-el-doh.an (Cert (mix 
and Carnoy, R'Alg> rie trad., kalis and Algnas, 
18S4, p. 172); and (he lu'chiianas of S. Africa 
nannmtjtln; boy witli the beard’ (ComhT, JAI 
\\ i. [1887] 84). Amoiig various peo[)les of Malaysia, 
the tiger is ca!h‘d ‘ grandtatlnu’,’ ‘ the w ild animal,’ 

‘ lord,’ or ‘ ances( or,’ or, as in Sunda, ‘ tin; w hiskin iMl 
oiu!,’ ‘the honourable one,’ etc. In Sunda, the 
boar is ‘the beautiful r-ne.’ 4'he Malays also call 
(In; ele[»hant ‘ giandlal bet,’ and bi'g him not to 
dcstioythem, his giamh hihlren. XVhen catching 
<an alligator, they condole wilh him and call him 
‘ Baja,’ ‘ Dal u,* and ‘ gi aiidfat ln;r ’ ; and in Sarawak 
(he Keiiy.'ih‘- cal) the ciocodile ‘the old grand- 
fat h(;r’ rather than r(der to it by nann;. In all 
sin h s cjilamity or illness would follow non- 
ohseivanco ‘*f tln's(; (uptlnmiisms (Marsdtm, Sinna- 
tra, 1811 , p.292; Mouhot-, I'rav. in Indo-China, 1864, 
i. 2()3; Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, pp. 150, 153, 
157 ; St. John, i. 19 ; 11 ose-Macdougall, JA I xxxi. 
186 ; b'iaz(;r, OB'- i. 462). Tor similar reasons, and 
lest the drtsaded animals should appear, snakes in 
India are called by various eui>liemisnis—the cobra 
is ‘the good snake’ or ‘good lord’; and ‘worm,’ 
‘ insect,’ ‘ rope,’ ‘ crei'ping thing ’ are other reptile 
euiJiemisms. Similarly among the Cherokees, 
when a man is bitten by a snake, he is said to be 
‘scratched by a briar,’ lest the feelings of the 
animal shoulJ be hurt (Moone}', 10 RBIAV 
)t. i. p. 295). ’Tigers are called ‘ the dog,’ ‘ the 
least,’ ‘tin; jac.kal,’ etc., esp(‘cially when they 
are being hunted. Other animals are also de¬ 
noted euphemistically ((Jrooke, BW^ i. 275, TC, 
1896, iii. 249 ; FL viii. 285 ; NINQ i. 70 , 104, v. 
1.33). In Syria, the serpent is addressed as ‘Thou 
blessed one’ (llanauer, 202 ). Similar r(;sj)ectful 
titles are addressial to the bear by the Tinns— 
‘ forest ap])le,’ ‘golden light foot,’ ‘old man,’ etc., 
while tin; I^apps (‘all it ‘ the old man with the fur 
coat’ (see the Kalerala, passim; T}lor, Eirly 
Hist, of Mankind, 1865, p. 145).^ Similar forms 
are used by the Esthonians and Swedes for the 
bear ; and by all tlu'se peoi)l(;s and also generally 
in Germany the w'olf, especially at certain seasons, 
is called ‘grey-legs,’ ‘golden-tooth,’ ‘the vermin,’ 
etc., while the fox is ‘long-tail,’ ‘blue-foot,’ etc. 
(Thorpe, Northern Myth., 1852, ii. 83 f. ; Tettaii 
and Temme, Die Volkssagcn Ostpreussens, Berlin, 
1837, p. 281; Idazer, i. 454 f.). Similarly, the 
Sioux call the beaver (or possibly wuiter-monsters) 
‘ vvat(‘r-person ’ or ‘water person female’ {11 
RBEW, ]). 439). 

6 . Euphemisms of occupation, etc.—Some of the 
above examples have shown that animals wJiile 
being hunted are spoken of euphemistically, the 
object being apparently to deceive them by a kind 
of make-believe, so as to render t-heir ca])ture easy, 
whih; n-t the same time it is sought to avoid falling 
into their power. In many parts of the world a 
similar custom is observed while hunting, fishing, 
or pursuing ci itain occupat ions in )>articular plact's 
or at particular times. But here the custom is not 
confined to (he name of the animal or object sought 
after, but extends to various beings, p(*ople, pl;ic(;s, 

1 For similar respectful terms a(idrt ‘^'^td to the hear auioii)^ 
Ainus and North Asiatic peoples, see EUK i. ‘249, 603. 
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or things which might be mentioned in conversa¬ 
tion. They are either not spoken of for the tiim* 
being, or they are referred to under some otln'r 
naimj, circumlocution, or euj)hemiMn. By this 
elaborate tnake-believe, men have t/ioug/it to de¬ 
ceive the spirits or animals or any other being who 
might be listening, and who, recognizing them or 
their intentions, wouhi attack them, or avoid and 
escape them. Thus, if, wiiile liunting, men call 
themselves, or the animal hunted, or their weajions, 
by other names, they reckon on deceiving tlic 
animal and so obtaining an easy prey. Or, again, 
if the animal is s[)oken of in a tlatteringeuphmnism, 
it may be so pleased that it will allow itself to be 
slain, in other cases, wlu're names of objects or 
people, allowable at other times, are tabu at ceiiain 
times (H' in eeitairi jdaces, there is obviously a fear 
of (listurl)ing harmful agencies to whom they 
might Ih‘ ohnoxiou.s. Here, again, the woids ii.sed 
are eu[)hemisms of pret(me<'. The beings and 
Cleatur('s swarming around man, whether spirits 
or animals, are eredited with iiit<‘lligenee and 
under.^tanding, hut only up to a certain point. 
They are weak (mongh to he ojaui to tlattoring 
terms, or ignorant enough not to see through man’s 
elaborate pretences. 

Tuo examples may suffice. Marlin (P^scr. oft/ie IC. Islands'^ 
Loiuiim, 1711.) refrrs to the cusU)!!! of the f.cvM.smen, \\hen 
Msitiiij^ the .sacnsl blannan Islands fur fowlin-, of avoidm*'' 
certain words and ein]))oyins; others in Dieir plaees—m/<, ‘ (aive" 
for claddiii'h, ‘shore’; crunj, ‘liard,’ for o/e,;, ‘ro<'k’’; 

sharp,’ for gort, ‘sour,’ whde the islands thenisehe.s 

must he .spukeu of only as ‘the country.’ SunilaiJv tlie 
camphor-iratlu rera of the .Malay reninbulal while en-a'^je.I in 
their fa.sk, must speak the oa.s.sa kapvr, or ‘c.amplior lani,oiaLH‘,’ 
bec'ause otherwise the spirit in the trees would not he pri.iMti- 
ated, and they would imt hnd tfie object of their quest. Kice is 
called ‘ ^'rass-fruit ’ ; jfuii is ‘ far-.soiindiuj',’ etc. In Ik.rneo, 
and fur similar reasons, the same plicn.>mcnon is met wiifi, and 
eamplior IS liere spoken of as ‘ Llie thin^t that smi'lls ' (.Skeat, 

UV2 tf ; l-'orncss, /udikdart’ in Bonien, Wa/lin;;f..rd, I'enii., 
p. 21). Amon^^ the Haiutala no man is addrcs-ed liv Ins uwii 
nam.‘ uhile fishins:, hut as m?rrfr, to hide his ideiUiti from the 
8j)irits(./A/_.\xxi\- fitotij 47)9). For many other examples, see 
also riii/er, i. 4hlfT. note' ‘Taboos on Common Words.’ 

7- Certain religious, customary, or unusual 
actions or things arc also spidvcn of cujilumustie- 
ally, and for reasons .similar to tho.se already 
referred to. Ihu.s, in Samoa, circumeision of a 
peculiar kind liad a recognized fiame, but in 
ordinary speech tafao was used as a enplumiism 
{Drown, 3SiJ f,). In Fiji, cannibalisin, wliicli luid a 
religious aspect, was Iiedgful about by many tabus 
and had euphemistic name.s. The trunk xva.s ?ui 
vale ka rusa, ‘the house that perishes’; the feet, 
ndua-rua, ‘ one-two’; or such a desired portion of 
human Hesh as the breast of a virgin was aesc 
matairua, ‘ .snear with two jioints ’ (Tliom.son, 104). 
Aniong tile Yoruba.s, liiiman .sacrilice is eujiliem- 
isticali^^ called ‘ ba.skct-sacrifice,’ becau.se the victim 
is enclosed in a ba.skefc (hllis, Yoruhci-svcakinq 
Peoples, 1894, n. 105). In the irebridcs, the lire 
of a kiln is called aingcal, not tcine, because the 
latter is dangerous and ‘ ill will come if it is men¬ 
tioned ’ {PL X. 2G5) ; just as, in Scandinavia, fire 
was sometimes called helta, not eld or ell (Thorpe, 
ii. 85). Among the Baganda, wiien twins were 
born—an unusual hut important event, because 
tJiey were tliegiftof thegod Mukasa—the midwife, 
in annoiineing the birth to the father, did not use 
the laluied word ‘ twins,’ but ‘ he has given you,’ 
or some such phrase (Koseoe, Baganda, 1911, p, 05). 

8 . Euphemisms of etiquette. — Etiquette also 
demands that, iri speaking to a superior, particular 
names or phrases should be used instead of those 
ordinarily employed. Thus, in Cliina, wlien a ruler 
wishes to take a place at an archery meeting and 
is unable to do so, he should decline on tlie ground 
of being ill, and say, ‘ [ ain siitrering from cairying 
firewood.’ Menciii.s thus e\curbed himself, and it 
has been adojited from the mariner in wbieh a 
peasant would speak, as a term of mock humility. 


'rids i.s only one example out of many customary 
in China (SBP xxvd. [ISS.!] 101). Similarly, in 
Samoa, words of an opposite meaning instead of 
those supposed to be objectionable were used in 
siH'ukin^^ to chiefs (for a Jong- list of these, .see 
Brown, 38011'.). For tlio same rca.son ill-omened 
words are generally avoided in conversation ; ‘ good 
omen words,’ in the Cantonese jrhrase, being used, 
as many of the above examples have show n, 'i'hus 
llelladiiis ^ays tiiat tlie Athenians were careful not 
to use words of ill-omen ; so they called the prison 
‘the chamber,’ and the exc'cutloner ‘the jmhlic 
mau’(lMiot. Pibl., ed. Bekker, 1825, p, 535). Tlio 
umhulyiiig iilca is that by mentioning ill-omened 
woids the action may bo itself produced. Survivals 
of this—bub now no more than a shrinking from 
the u.se of words calling up disagreeable assoeia- 
tionsor iiiijdeasant things—aie common in civilized 
life among.lurselves. Buttheoldand primitive con¬ 
ception ol (he connexion hetNvt'cn name find thing’ 
named, and ot thepowei’ot the name to jiiodiice the 
lector to cause the presence of sjiirit, animal, etc., 
when tlie name is spoken, is seen in eeitain pro¬ 
verbs, the full iiKMiiiiig of which is not rt'nii/ed by 
those who Use them: e.g. Talk of (lit' dcNil ami 
you will see liis liorns,’ ‘ S[)eak of the wolf and you 
will see his tail.’ 

9 . Slang and euphemisms.—Eujihcmislic lan¬ 
guage may become merely poetical, and, while it 
has a ilillorent origin from slang, it is also elosely 
connected with it and easily degenerates into it 
both in Fnglish and in foreign languages. The 
eiijihernistic names of the devil liave in many iii- 
stanees become merely slang expressions, though 
sometimes used by those who think them softer 
than such a ‘ .swear-word ’ as ‘ dc\ il ’ ; or they have 
given rise to otlier slang names. ‘The dickens,* 

‘ the deuce,’ ‘ deiK’e take it,’ ‘ (he old hoy,’ ete., and 
someot theeuphemism.s already cited for ‘ devil,’are 
examples of such changes, ^iany peojile aKo use 
slang euphemisms fur oatlis—‘ da.^li,’ ‘ blow,’ ‘con¬ 
found,’ etc.; wliile there are many slang expres- 
.sions for dieitli—‘ to kick tlie bucket,’ ‘ to take an 
eaitb bath,’ ‘to go to Davy Jones’ locker,’ etc.— 
w'hich in an earlier age would liave liecn oii)»hemisms 
pure and simple. See harmer-llenley, Sla/tq and 
its Analogues,'^ vo]h., ISllOlb ; J. C. riotteii, .SYuar; 
Dictionar}!, 1859; A. Ban ere and C. < 1 . l.eland, 
Diet, of .Slang, Jargon, and Cant, 2 vols., 1885. 

I.iTKRATCRB.—Tliore is no work dealing exclusively with the 
suhjert, hut see R. Andree, Kthnngr. J'aialUdrn vnd Ver- 
!]t^• n'he, Lv]\mv', E. Clodd, 'J'oiri Tit 7’cr, Loud.iu, Is'.H, p. 

FA'. IT. ; J. G. Frazer, Tr'/r-’, 1900, 1 403 ff., 47.1 IT. ; H. Friend, 

I' lJt IV. (ISSl), ‘ Kuphcnusiii and Tahu in Uhuia’; B. Thorpe', 
Soithern Mytholngg, [.ondon, IH,V3, ii. 83 f. ; E. B Tylor, 
liarig Hint, of Mankind, [.undou, lsG.5, p. lZ3ff.; S. Ehrenfeld) 

‘ Kuiiheinism,’ in JE v. [190.5J ‘207 f. 

J . A. MacFflloch. 

EURIPIDES, the last of the three great (ireek 
tragedians, is a ligure of high importance in the 
liistory of Western thoiiglit, as well as in tliat of 
literature. Tlie i»reseiit aitiele will .say notliing 
of his life ( 6 . hidure 475, d. 400 B.C.), Ids artistic 
technique, or Ids numerous plays ( 88 , of wliich 18 
^enuine and one suspect are extant), except in so 
bar a.s they directly illu.strate Id.s ethical and reli¬ 
gious position. 

The real outlook of a dramatist, for in.stance, is 
shown far more by his clioice of subjects, and the 
kind of charai ter that he make.s (bo use tlie tech¬ 
nical term) ‘symjiatlietie’or ‘unsympathetic,’than 
by the deiiidte sentiments he puts in the mouth of 
Ids characters. We may, therefore, notice tliab 
Euripides has wdiole jJays upon such subjects as 
the immorality of th(‘. traditional gods {/on, Auge, 
Mrl(:ini})pe, Danac, Alope) ; tlie problem of the un¬ 
just governmentof the w orld {Bellerophon, Troades); 
the wiekedne.ss or insanity of the ‘sacred duty of 
revenge’ {Klectra^ Orestes, Alcmaeon\ cf. Medea^ 
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Hecuba^ etc.). He once treats the statesman sym¬ 
pathetically {Philoriettis) ; mostly he dwells on the 
crimes of state(Taft {Iphigenia in Aulisi, Hcc.uha, 
Troades, Pala/nedcs), which he associates witli 
such horrors as the persecution of 8 U})pliant 8 at 
an altar {IleraclidcB, Snpjdices, Andromache,)^ or, 
wh(‘n i)ack(Hl hy superstition, with human sacrihcii 
{llcrarlidm^ Jlccuha^ Iphigenia in Aulis, etc.). His 
vir^dn-martyrs and his ciiampions of the opj)res.sed 
stand o\it M^^eiinst this )>ack; 4 round of statecraft. 
He treats oltcm of cruelty and injustice done to 
women, espindally barbarian women {Mrdcrty 
JJernha, Ariflromache), and to children {HrrarleSy 
Andromache), and soiiKitinies of the women’s fran¬ 
tic reveii<^oj [Medca^ Hecuba ; cf. Ion). He has 
plays on the wise woman {Melanippe)^ the strong" 
and bold woman [Mclettgros), the wife faithful to 
death {Pty/fcsilans, Ahestis \ cf. Sn/gdircs) ; on 
women in hjve, innocently {Andromcaay {)erha|)s 
Iphigenia in Aulis), or with some ;^oiilt or trouble 
[tlippolgtus, Sfheneha'a.y Cress(V \ also yEoln.9 and 
Pasiphae) ; and on tbeir jealousy and reven^^e (/e??, 
Medea, Andromache). He has a ^reat play entirc'ly 
on the evil of war {Troade.s) ; two on the brjiuty 
and tlie Imrror of ecstatic. reli;j:ion {Barrha\ Creie-i) ; 
one in which the hero is a slave, thou;^h h<i piov^'x 
to be of piineely birth {Alexandros)-, and om* deal- 
in^^ lai<;<‘ly Mith the contrast of practical and con¬ 
templative life {Antidpe). This is (dearly an un 
usual and (diaractcirist le list of subjects. 

Kuripides as an ailist di'serv(‘s a much fulb'r 
treatment than he can receive^ licre. In 
his characteristic is the combination of a bi; 4 bly 
conventionalized style wdth an extraordinarily fr<;'e 
and ori^dnal intellect. His teidiniipie is as s'evere 
as his thou^dit is unconventional. His adherence 
to the aicdiaic traditional forms of the ladiojous 
ritual from w bi(di drama piadiably arose—prologue, 
contest-scene, me.ssmi^u’r, epijdiany of .irod or iieio 
—is as marked as tliat of .Kschylus, and forms 
a strono contrast with tin; more ‘natural’ style 
of Sophoch's. IIis extreme jnirsuit of eai^mvda, 

‘clarity,’ makes liis s])eeib(‘s often too j)reci.se and 
self-conscious, his scenes too sharply 6 (i|)arate and 
articulate, for modern taste. On the other hand, 
the persistmit thoughtfuln(‘ss and keenness of his 
criticism of life alienate those who like poetry to 
l>e conventionally poetical. 

In his r<di^ious and philosophical ideas, thou<:rh 
Euri]»ides is not an adherent ot any delinite sidujol, 
he can safely be calhal the poet of the Sopliistic 
movement. A is one who ‘ makes wise,’ 

an educator ; and the Sophistic movement is that 
great etl'ort towards knowledge and enlightenment 
which transformed tlie half-savage Greece of the 
6 th cent. n.c. into the Greece of Hippocrates, Thinty- 
dides, and Tlato. Ditlerent sojdiists, of course, 
emjihasized ditlerent sides of aoepia ; but in its 
negative asjiect the movement was largely one 
and indivisible. In an age saturated nith super¬ 
stition the first condition of real enlightimimmt 
is a drastic rejection of spiritual and intellectual 
fetters. Criticism attacks first what is immoral 
or revolting in the accejded beliefs, next wdiat is 
merely stu})id or improbable. 

Now, Greek religious belief was never, except in 
some spe(;ial communities {Or]»hic, Pythagorean, 
etc.), organized into a definite orthodoxy. It 
rested on innumerable local rituals conforniing to 
a few main types, and explained by traditional 
stories. Naturally, therefore, while most of the 
sopliists probably agreed with Hecatpeus that ‘the 
traditions of the Greeks are many and absurd,’ 
there Avas no great body of positive doctrine which 
attempted to replaee all the rubbish that wars being 
destroyed. The Sojihistic movement was, on the 
whole, agnostic. It urged men to look for evi¬ 
dence, to use their understanding and their moral 


sense. But it must always be remembered that 
the refection of traditional theology in Greece pro¬ 
ceeded almost as much from the ciaving for a more 
satisfying faith as from jiurely critical or scientific 
causes. This can be seen best by the hisloiy of 
Orphism and the great growth of mystic ridmmiis 
in the enuincijiMted 4th century. And F.uiipidcs, 
being by {>rof(‘ssion not a dogmatic jdiilosoplicr, 
but a pliilosophi(! dramatist and student of char¬ 
acter, sensitive to all the highest thought of his 
age, reflects its aspirations quite as much as its 
denials. 

Attempts have bcmi made to show a sjiecial con¬ 
nexion bet\\(.‘en Kuripides and the doctrines of par¬ 
ticular philosopheis (Anaxagoras: the sun as a 
pioXos [Pharfhijn, 771, 7<S3 ; Or. l)Sd] ; Pro¬ 
tagoras: the hrOpaj-TTos idrpov [Aiolos, 19, Pham. 
499J ; l)iogem*s of Ajuilb nia : tlie worship of AiOrjp 
[fr, 941, 877; A”. 8iig], the soul as air 

[IleJ, 101911. ; 77'c. (SSI-.St), , r'’ ('iyr/ga- - j'oey [SpoTior] ; 
Hm'aclitus, H i[>po<-i ;it<‘s, Piodicus, and, in his poli¬ 
tical thcoiir-'^., Aiiti))hon; Diimmler, ProJeg. za 
Plat'in's Sfadl, 1891, pp. P f., 20t1. ; the Oipliics: 
fr. 912, 472, and 688, cS38;; but the alliliation of 
e.'odi dccl 1 me i^ often don !>( nil, tlndr use is almost 
ai\N a> diamatic, and tiie doctrines of no one school 
can be said to juepondeiate. Un suidi pioblems as 
the existeme of the gaids, the moral goveinment 
of the woild, the survival of the soul after death, 
Euripides is full of questions and contradiction.--, 
but pronounces no persimal judgment. 

A question that vexed the age w'as whether the 
woihl is governed by Intelligence(S^ccetrt?), or, more 
crudely, whether the gods were ^iVeroi, i.e. were 
they like reasonable paiamts knowing what is in 
man’.s heart, or, as the tiaditions would have it, 
incalculable creatures ready to punish savagely all 
w'ho broke their irrational tabus? (Tlie (jiK'stion 
between monotheism and j>olytheism gives as little 
trouble to Kuripides as to most Greeks; he uses 
the singular and the plural indiflerently : r6 Oetoe, 
in any case, was one.) Euripides at times {lli/r 
1105) ‘has in his secret hope the belii'f in some 
great Understanding’ tlvq.). He is rcjire- 

sciited as actually jiraying to ’Zveeaiz in Ar. llto. 
899. But he soundinu's finds the facds against him 
{Hip. l.c. ; cf. Iph. in, Anlis, 9t)4o ; Jler. G.j 5). 
Hecuba’s often (Rioted lines {Tro. 884 fV.), 

‘ llane of the world and o’er the v\orld enthroned, 

WlK)e’er thou art, unknown and hard of sunni-e, 

Cause-chain of things {aidyKt) <t>vcr«;os') or luan's own reason, 
(jiod, 

I give thee worship, who hy jioiseless paths 

Of justice leadest all that breathes and dies,’ 
express a ladief, frequently repiuited and denii'd 
elsewhere, in th(‘ rule of the world by Justice, but 
in the play the belief is quickly f;i].silied by the 
event. (,T. the Prllcropho/i , vvliere tlic iighft'ous 
hero questions Zmis on this point, and for aiiswi-r 
is blasted by a thunderbolt. 

If one is to try to conjecdure Euripides’ own view, 
it would perhaps be that unkin^wn forces and influ¬ 
ences do exist, which shajie or destroy man’s libg 
and wdiich may perhaps be conceived as in some 
sense personal {8ov\€vop.ei> Oeois, 6 tl ttot eialv ol Oeoi 
[Ur. 418]), but that morally they are less good t han 
man, wdio at h'ast pities and tries to uiuh-rstand. 
At times, imh'cd, he deliberat ely denies the ‘ misiu- 
able tales’ of the poeds : ‘if tlie gods do shanu', 
they are no gods’ [Bellcr. ‘29‘2) ; ‘God, if He be 
indeed God, hath need of naught’ {Her. 1945). 
Yet, not only are his mere mythological godsf/c?/, 
Jlerarle.t, Klcrtra) nqu'csented as vawy })oor char¬ 
acters, but even the gods of the Hi/g>oh/tus and 
Bacchtr, who (dearly represent real forces, if not 
(|uite real persons, are by human standaids evil. 
In the magnificent closing scene of the Iroades he 
.seems to pierce behind all the gods of the po(ds, 
hr.st to the primeval worship of the dead who may 
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still love us, then beyond tliat to a ;^M-oat ndn^n 
of all false comfort, an acceptance of the darl^nes- 
that is (lod and more tlian ^^od. 

About innnortality, iMiripides frequently falls 
into surmise (fr, 6 dS, 8d3, ‘ Who knowetli if this 
life be veiily death, and our death life to tho> 
that ari' gone?’ ; cf, Phn’uix, fr. 81(3, Hip. 191), and 
thoughts of an impersonal immortality {Ifrlmr 
1013 ; ‘ The iniml [void] ot the d(‘ad, though not 
alive, hath coiiscioiisiK'ss [yvixixT)] immortal, bein 
}>liinged into the immortal adher’ ; cf. the ‘othei 
shapes of life’ in hm, lOdS, Med. 1939). 

Next to the supei nat ura 1, sexual morality is th 
great ii<'hl for tabus and unreasoning judgments. 
Euiipides’ tr('atment of all sucli qm^stions is by 
modern standards high and austere, but sliows 
lK)th sophistic and romantic bias, lie treats witli 
sympathy, though with condemnation, the love 
of mairied women for men not their husbands 
{Phtedra, Sthciiebn’a \ cf. Med. G3dir.), but shows no 
temlerness for nnm in the same situation. He 
treats of love within tin' forbidden di'grees (Canace 
and lier brother in the xKolns), and oven, as a ease 
of hcaven-smit madness, of tliat between I'asiphae 
and the Bull-god. He often treats legends of (he 
children born of a god and a mm tal woman ((Tcusa, 
Midanippe, Alcmene, Aug(‘), always making the 
woman sympathetic and the god hateful, or, at h'ast, 
suspect and imjicrfectly justille<l. UnlikeSophoeles 
and /Kscliylus, he appears to have no tolerance of 
pmderastia, which he attributes only to the bestial 
Cyclops and, as a primeval sin, to Laius. (Cany 
medes is mentioned in lyrics.) 

Two social institutions of the 5th cent, espeidally 
provoked the criticism of sojddsts—slavmy, and 
the subjection of women. Both had increased with 
the ra[Md expansion of city life and commerce. 
Slavery is mwer expressly c(*n<l(*mned as ‘con¬ 
trary to nature’ in our remains of Euripides, 
though he }»robably shared this view ; but his 
interest in the question is shown by the innumer¬ 
able refercmces to it. The inlluenco of slavery is 
very bad, and most slaves are cowardly and un¬ 
trustworthy {FA. (333; fr. SO, etc.). \ct ‘many 
slaves arc better men than their masters’ (fr. 511). 

‘ Many so-called free men are slaves at hcai t.’ ‘ A 

man A\ithout fear cannot be a slave.’ 5fore im¬ 
portant than these abstract statmnents, which are 
naturally ])ut as anile into the mouths of slaves, 
is the frequent presence of ‘sympathetic’ slave's 
(esj). Alexandras, see above). The blind devotion 
of a slave is shown in the Iph. Aid. and the Jan 
(cf. Helene, 7‘-k3tl'.). The women of Eurijiides aie 
famous ; they are more prominent in his plays than 
the men, more closely studied, and treated ivith 
more .syni})athy. Yet, magnilicent as his heroines 
are, they suggest strange conclusions about the 
real Athenian women C)f the 5tli century. They 
are nj)t to be loving, courage^ous, clever, end often 
intellectual; but V(^ry ignorant and untrained, dis¬ 
contented, and instinctively ready to unite against 
the man who injures one of them. They are the. 
slaves of their emotions, an<l turn quickly to 
trenchery and crime ((’rcusa, Bluedra, Eh'ctra, as 
well as the barb.srians M edea and Hecuba). 
Il>higenia (d’aurica) and Alcestis have their weak¬ 
nesses. On the other hand, Hecuba in the Trondes 
is extraordinarily noble, and so are the various 
virgin-martyrs. It is one of Euri})idc 3 ’ chief 
glories as a <]ramatist that he scarcely ever in¬ 
dulges in an ideally ‘symnathetic ’ stage character 
any more than in stage villains. His strong sym¬ 
pathy with women made him understand them too 
well to draw them in the convcntional man-attract¬ 
ing poses. This cnable.s Aristophanes to repre.sent 
him as a great enemy of the sex, who has dis¬ 
covered its secrets and betrayed them to the world 
( Thesmophoriazusce), 


Two other questions which vitally interested 
Imh ipides were : (1) Is virtue teachable or purely 
innate? and (2) Is the current conception of a 
happy lit(‘, with its insistejjce on the po.ssession of 
a wife and chihlren, corrijct ? On the first he 
speculates .several times, on the whole laying much 
stress on ‘ n(d)le birth’ {tvyiveia), if only it is of the 
true inward sort (fr. 52, (317 ; El. 551, etc.). He 
generally exalts a-oepia, which with him not only 
means w isdom or ‘culture,’ but covers such (pialities 
as ‘gentleness’ or ‘mercy’ {El. 294 ; Or. 491, etc.; 
Ale., 00(3, et(;.) ; wliile dfxaBla denotes brutality and 
cruelty (passim; ef. the use.s of yvdprj, jiccppoveiv, 
etc.). Yet he believes greatly in the virtues of 
‘ those in the mean,’ especially the free peasants 
who k('('j) no slaves {avrovfyyoL : cf. JA., tir^t half ; 
Fii/i/)l. 214; Or. 920). At times {Eae. 393, 428 If., 
10(J5 tl. (?) ; Sifj>pl. 218; Ilec. 1192) his characters 
even denounce the inadequacy or fals(!ness of con¬ 
ventional (Tocpla. About children, and the intense 
happiness ami more inteirse sorrow whi(;h tlu'y are 
apt to bring, he writes with peculiar interest (d/erf. 
1090tl'.; fr. 571, 998, etc.); and he makes a won¬ 
derful use of children in his most poignant scenes 
{Air. 394(1'.; Andr., tirst half; Piled., passim, osp. 
1‘270(1'.; above all, Tro. 70U-8OO). 

We must always remember that Eurijtides was 
in the tirst place a dramatist and poet, only in the 
second a t>hilosopher. His liabitual subji'ct-matter 
was the heroic saga, which uses supernatuial 
machinery as a matter of course; and, though he 
canimt kcf'p his mind from criticism, both moral 
a,nd intelh'ctual, of this subject-matter, his main 
busiiH'ss was not criticism : it was the writing of 
tragedy. Burtlu'r, we must not suppose that a 5th 
coot, (dreek, who rejected sup(‘rstition and tried to 
bdhov crocpla, thereby possessed at once a scientific 
\ iow' of th(* world. He was only one of the pioneers 
who eventually maile .such a view possible. Euri- 
j)idcs’ habits of ofti'n opening wutli a prologue 
s})oken by a supernatural being, and closing with 
tile appi'arance of some god or liero in the air, wdio 
foumE the ritual on wdiich the play is based and 
explains its ahiou (or legendary origin), belong 
rather to his te(“hnique than to his religion. In 
the development of (Ireek stage-craft they have 
tlieir natural place {see note in J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, 1912, })p. 341-3G2), and theories which ex- 
]>lain them away should be read with caution. 
There are real ditliculties, and each case requires 
separate treatment, but in general we ought pro¬ 
bably to realize (1) that an epiphany was an in- 
t<‘gral part of the old saeer Indus from which 
tragedy is derived, and was usual in Adschylus. 
(4'his (;an be proved from the fragments.) l’]nri- 
j)ides only stitl'ened the convention and intro- 
iluced improv(‘d maehiiu'ry. (2) The epiphany is 
often beautitul and etlect ive even by our standards ; 
in other cases we must try to imagine wluit the 
etrecT may have been w hen the mechanical device 
was new and im^uossi ve, and the figure in the 
Divine mask correspomhal with the ordinary man’s 
in.stimdive expectations, and was not in tlic' faint- 
(ist (h'greo inln.'rently ridiculou.s. The thought 
of Euripides is in many ways so extraordinarily 
advance.d, not only for his owm age but for any 
succeeding age, including even that of the ‘ Encyclo- 
});edists ’ {q.v.) ami the present day, that it requires 
an effort to realize that in other respects he was 
probably, to our ideas, quite primitive and simple- 
minded. Tie was mystic as well as rationali.st ; 
and, while nqecting the Olympian mythology and 
the pretensions of the Delphian priests, it is sur¬ 
prising how' often he falls back on some api)roach 
to tlie more primitive .sti ata of religious thouglit. 
Apart from his sheer force of intellect and skill 
as a playwright, Euripides’ distinction as a poet 
lies partly in a sincerity which often iiiakcs him 
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spoil tlio luirniony of his work rather than be con¬ 
tent with mere make-believe, and j)artly in a 
lyrical ^ift which can transmute into beauty his 
most f^risly representations of human HuH’ering; 
but most of all in his unequalled emotional power. 
It is doubtful if any lat(;r dramatist has been bom 
to dispute hisrii^ht to the tremendous title awarded 
him by Aristotle, who calls him, in s[)ite of various 
faults, ‘clearly the most traeie of the ])oets’ 
{Poet. 14^):k^ 30). 

Liter \irRK.—Soe esp. U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
Eunpxdes’ JleraklfH, lU'rlin, lss9, ; K. Dieterich, 

art. ‘ Euri{)ideH,’ in I'au]>-^\'Iss(;wa ; W. Nestle, Eiinpidea, der 
Dichter der yricch. AiiJkltminu, Stuttjfart, lUUl, also Die 
philosoph. <.^uellen<1e8 Eni i TiCmzig', 1902; P. Masqueray, 
Euripide et 8e8 idi^es. Pans, lOOS ; P. Uecharme, h'uripidr et 
Ces'jn if de non thiUUre, Pans, 180:i ; A. W. Verrall, Euripides 
the Rdfimialist, Oainljndge, ISOf), also Essays on Four Flays of 
Euripides, do. 1005, and The liacchantes of Eunpides, do. 1010 ; 
G. Norwood, The Riddle of the Racehie, Londf)n, lOOH; G. 
Murray, Introd. essa^8 to hi.s Euripides, London, 1002 ( = vol. 
iii. of Athenian Drama, ed. G. O. W. Warr), and his trr. of ttie 
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P>hl). GlTdlEUT Mu UP AY. 

EUROPE.—We have seen (artt. Ai-'itiCA, Asia, 
and Ethnglogy, §§ 8 and lo) that the ('aucasic 
divi.^^ion of nninkind was evolved most })robably in 
Noith Afiica, whonci' it ranpisl in remote times 
eastwards into Asia and northwards into Kuiope. 
The latter continent was first reai'lnsl by now 
vanished land (connexions, in company with the 
late lar^^e Vliocene or eaily Iheistocene fauna 
whose remains—elephaid , h^aoia, rhinoceros, hip¬ 
popotamus, cave-bear, sabi(!-looth lion or ti^^wu’— 
are found in association wilh those of early man 
in many parts of South and Wicst Europe. We 
thus jj^(‘t a vast antiquity (estimatcMl by some 
authorities at thiec or four hundred millenniums) 
for the first arrivals, the men of the Pahrolithir^ 
or Old Stone, Afc, which nearly coincidtul nith 
the Ice Age, that is, 5\ith [>re-, inter-, and post¬ 
glacial tinu's. All were anjianuitly of .somewhat 
uniform long-headed type, but showed .steady [U'o- 
gricssivo devidopments, both in physical and in 
mental respects, trom the rude CJiellinn and 
Moustierinn to the more advanced Solutrian and 
Md.delcyndn ejiochs. 

The (dd Stone Age was follow'ed without any 
clear intermission, certainly without any marked 
break or hiatus (now' rejected by all leading paleth- 
nologists), by tlie Ncohthic, or New Stone, Age, 
which had also a very long duration, estimated by 
Sir W. dhirner for Scotland alone at perhaps a 
hundred rnilhuiniums. Tor a long time Neolithic 
man was also of the same long-lu'aded type, which 
in the (ho-Magnon race of Dordogne reveals physi¬ 
cal characteis that may be called ‘European’ in 
the modi'rn stmse of the term. Moreover, Quatre- 
fages, wdio connects all the human remains, botli 
of the Old and of the New Stone Age, with ‘the 
white type,’ identifies the Cro-Magnon with the 
tall, long-lu'aded, fair-skinned, and blue-eyed Ber¬ 
bers (Ilamites) wlio still survive in various parts of 
Mauretania. To these Neolithic Afro-Europeans 
are also credited the megalithic monuments—dol¬ 
mens, menhirs, cycloliths, triliths, barrows, gal- 
gals, nuraghi, talayots—wdiich are strewn over 
lb(!ria, Caul, Biitain, Denmark, and Sweden, and 
whiidi in North Africa range from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Tripolitana. It followxs that the men 
of the Stone Ages form the substratum of the 
pre.seiit inhabitants of South and West Europe, 
and that they are, for the most part, of North 
African origin. 

ikit before the close of the New Stone Age the 
uniformity of the long-headed type w'as disturlx'd 
by the advent of numerous short-headed peoples, 
both in the North-west (Eurfuz, Belgium) and in 


the South (LozEre, T>owpr Rhone Valh'y) Thc.se 
evewywhere intermingled with tlie eaHi,>r lon’^^- 
lieaded type, and later became continually more 
nurnennis, until, ‘towards the close of (l,e Neo¬ 
lithic Age in Trance, the round and im'dium types 
became eight or ten times more numerous than the 
long in certain parts’ (B. Salmon, Paces Iiumaincs 
Vrthxstorignes, p. 39). In liritain the earlier long 
barrows are occupied exclusivcily by long heads, 
the later round barrow.s chiefly by round-lu'ads’ 
w'hence Ihuinam’s dictum: ‘long barrow, huig 
skull ; round barrowq round skull.’ In Trance 
I’aul Kaymond, who separates the northern short- 
heads from th(‘ soutliern long-heads by a diagonal 
drawn from Cohentin to the Maritime Alps, has 
rccimtly di.scovered st'.veral short-heads commingled 
with long-heads in the seiiulchral cave of Lirac 
(Depart. Card), and infers that 

‘vers la fin do la jkriodo riMilitliujuc vivaienfc dans lo sudest 
d(i la l'ian<'odc8 popul.ii ions (Liliclioccph.ali'S qui prosont.aioiit 
los oaraidcTc.s do hi race dus Ikuiiiios-'^'liaiidos [('ro- Mayiion 
tvi»o], avoc los varmtinii? (juo lour avail iinpnincos lo cnaac- 
iiioiil do l)ra< liyct plialos iinnuyil'a ’ {Reuue pi t^hisforinue, Jan. 
lOUC, p. .SS). 

As these Southern shori-licaiC apjicar fcj have 
penetrated inland by tln^ Rhone Valley from the 
south coast, they too may ha\ e come from North 
Africa, where a vm-y ancimit short-headed race, 
lejiresenting the ans proper and ranging into 
the Canary Islands, .slid forms the suhstiatum in 
Tunisia and Kahylia, and is declared hy Collignon 
to be remarkably like the short-headed brown 
Ti tmch type : 

‘.si Ton habillait ocs honiine.s do v5lomonts euro[)i'‘onR, vons 
no l(-8 dislin^-uonoz pas do pa>.sans ou de soldals franvais’ 
(PAnthrop., Is07, p. 424). 

ft is geneially admitted that the more numerous 
Norllnun shoit-heads cami* from Asia, probably by 
the Daiiulie route, in the Bronze Agi*, some four or 
live thousand years ago. 'These ranged over a vast 
area in Tast and (.’entral Eurojie, and many jiassed 
w’cstwards througli Brittany into Biitain, where 
they had hemi jueceded by the Afro-Thiropcans of 
both Stone Ages. Other Asiatic.s of a long-heahcd 
type arrived, also in the Bronze Age, or perhaps 
even earlier, hy a nortliern route, a.nd occupied 
the Baltic lamis and Scandinavia, w here tliey are 
now’ represented by the North Cermans and ISTorse- 
men, of tall statuiaq fair or llorid complexion, 
and blue eyres—Linne's typical Homo Huropivus. 
Lastly, anolher branch of these Asiatics, follow¬ 
ing a soutlnu’ii route througli Asia Minor, passed 
into the Balkan la^gion, and thence into the p(‘ii- 
insiilas of Creece and Italy, w here tliey had been 
preceded hy the men of the Stone Ages lioin Nor th 
Africa. 

We thus see that Tui-ojio was first setth'd in the 
south and west hv North African Hamites, who 
came later to be known ns J'c/asgitfns in Creece, 
Ligurians in Italy, and Ihcrians in Spain ; in the 
east and north hy Asiatics, wlio may now be called 
Kurasians, sima* tluar original domain comprised 
the whole of the Sb'ppi'-lands between the Tar- 
pathians in T.uropo and tlie Pamirs in Central 
Asia (Schrader), d’hey are also commonly called 
Anjans, ht'causi; all the Turasians spoke various 
divei’giiig dialects of the long extinct Aryan stock 
language. But it is obvious that, strictly speak¬ 
ing, ‘ Aryan ’ can he only a linguistic and not an 
etiinical expix's.sion, >mce it w'as seen above that 
the Eurasians wcic not of one hut of two dis¬ 
tinct physical types—sliort-heads and lorig-li('ads. 
Hence, when w(* speak of ‘Aryans,’ we really 
mean very mixed populations of a roughly uni¬ 
form Caucasic tyi>e, and of uniform Aryan speech. 

It is more imj'oitant to note that these lliiiasians, 
coming in the Rronze Age, and conscipK'iitiy more 
higliljMMillurcd, and (‘quijipi'd w’ith better wcaiioiis 
for warfaie, everywhere con([uered the ruder Afro- 
European Ilamites, imposed their Aryan languages 
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on them, and in the process nierge<l with them into 
various mixed ethnical ^^u'oiips, which dillered fiom 
eacli other in accordance witli their dilierent con- 
>titueiit elements, 'i'hus was brou^dit about in 
remote pre-historic times the Aryanization (»f 
I'hirope, which was so eomphde that, excluding, 
(he much later intrusion of the Finno-Tatar Ian 
;;iiaL,a‘s, the cmly non-7\ryan form of speech still sur¬ 
viving^ in bhiiope is IJ<(.s(/uc which is spoken 

by scarcely G(t0,<H)0 natu'es of the Western i*yre- 
maxs, and which rej)r('sents all that remains of the 
old Ibeiian lanjj;ua,i;(^ and is distantly relat(*d to 
the Jlerber (Hamitic) still current nearly vvvry- 
where in Noith Africa {G. von der (iabelenz, Al. 
(i^/e, Morris Jones, and others). Other survivals 
may have been the Fictish of JJritain, since ihof. 
J. Kli^s thinks that ‘ Ficts and Iberians belon;.^t‘d 
(o one and the same family which I have ventured 
to call I bm'o-Fictish ’ {Aradany, 2Bth Sept. 1S91); 
and the thdas^ians of (ireece, whom W. Wachs- 
111 nth calls ‘ anted fedlenic,’ and of whom Herodotu.'^ 

\ rites that, accordiii;^ to some e\ idence, i^aav oi 
llAafT-yoi [iapfiapoi' y\u)>.Taai^ Urres (i. 57). For Iloimu' 
tln'-^e Fel.iseians were Si'oi (7/. x. 421); Hd. \i\. 
177); for llmiKlotus ‘barbarians’ (/or. ri7.), and 
for Dionv'-itH Hal. (i. IS f. ) ‘ (J reeks ' (t 6 tu>i' Ilr\n>.r- 
yQy yGos ' EWpi'iKui'}. Such apjiaiently contradic¬ 
tory statements simply mean t hat, during; t lie course 
of a.oes, the [ire-Aryan inhabitants of Idirope nere 
gradually absorbcsl and assimilated by the Asiatic 
intindcrs of Aryan speech. 

d'his rapid outline explains and agrees with the 
three gieat ethnical divisions proposed by Kipley, 
Sergi, and otlier leading ethnologists for the his¬ 
torical Furojiean jiojuilations. These are (1) the 
tall, fair, long-headed northern type, for which dc 
i.iaf)ouge reserves Jiirind’s Homo JGirop<(:us\ and to 
which Kipley a[)f)lies the term ‘ d'eiitonic,’ be<‘au'-e 
the whole combination of physical characters ‘ ac¬ 
cords exactly with the descriptions handed down 
to us by the aiudents.’ Thus Tacitus: ‘omnibus 
truces et eaerulei ociili, rutilae comae, magna 
pora, et tanturn a<l impetum valida’ {(Jcnnxjiut, 
iv.).—(2) The central zone of medium-si/cd round- 
lie.ads with light brown or chestnut hair, brownish 
skin, and grey or hazel eyes, the Celts or (Adto- 
Slavs of Fioca, the Ligurians or Arvaumians of 
J’eddoe, and wdiom, f<u want of a better name, 
Kipley calls Homo A/j>i/ius, though also compris¬ 
ing the Slavs of the eastern plains. 'I'liese are (he 
short-hcad.s both from Africa and from Asia, who 
may be supjiosed to have joined hands in tlie cential 
European uplands, wdiere are met the most pro¬ 
nounced round {/ij/pcrhrf(r/ii/rf’j)/ialir in Tirol 

and Swit zerland). —(5) d’iie southern /om* of under¬ 
sized, jiale, black-eyed, and black-haired long heads, 
who are the primitive Afro-Euro])ean (dement in 
(Greece, Italy, JSicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Iberia, 
West France, and Britain, and are now generally 
identihed with the above-mentioned Ihdasgians, 
Ligurians, and Iberians, who werii afterwards 
modilied by Aryan interrninglings, Imt are grouj)ed 
together by Sergi, Keane, and Kipley as ‘ NLali- 
ter ran cans.’ 

All the riresent Aryanizial inliabitants of Europe, 
that is, the vast majority, may now be (amvami- 
eiitly tabulated in accordance with these three 
anthrojiological divisions as follow's: 

1. Homo KcRor/KCfi (Tk.ijtons) • Sweden, Norwp;,orins, Duties, 

Icelanders, Fnsi.uis, .North (lertnans, l)u(< ii, l''leiiiin<.;-s, 
most. Fii^^lisli, Si.'oLeh, and Irish, most >onnan3 and 
Walloons 

2. Homo AranNca (O.lto-Siavh) : most French, Bretons, and 

W'elsh, South (h^nnans, Su i-^s, Tirolese, Austrians, Rus¬ 
sians, LiLhiianirins, Poles, ((/echs (Bohemians), Croatians, 
Servians, Dahnaiians, Montenegrins, some Albaman.s, 
Bulgarians, and Kuinanians. 

3. Homo Mki'itkrra.nk.n.sih HUKRo-LiotiRO-pKrAHOiANs) • most 

il)erian.s(Sf)aniardsand I’ortuguese), Provenvals, Italians, 
Sards, (Njr.sicans, Sicilians, Epirots (South Albanians), 
and Greeks. 


On the lingiiifttic liasis the groupings naturally 
vary with the diderent viewNs taken by iihilologists 
n'garding the orchw in wdiieh the various members 
of the Aiyaii family hranehed oil' from tlie extinct 
niotlier-tongue. On this point there is still little 
aeeord, although, keeping to Europe, it is now gener¬ 
ally allowed that, of the six recognized brandies, 
Hellenic, Slavic, and Lithu-Lettic are more closely 
udated one to the other than they are to the Italic, 
'I’mitonic, and Celtic. We thus get two main divi¬ 
sions—an eastern and a wi'stern—wliieh, w itli their 
numerous sub-groups, may here be tabulated : 

Aryan Bi.vacisric Famiry : Europban Section. i 

Hellenic branch : ..Eolian, Dorian, Ionian. Attic, 
Itoiimio, (Jld III\ nan, A I ham an. 
Lithuaiiic branch : Lithuanian, Li'tiic, Bruc/.i (old 
p .. I’riissiaii). 

.as orn siaric bianch : Old Slavic, Great Ilussian, Little 

IVi.sion Russian, Bulgarian, Slov cniari, 

Servo - Groatian, C/i'ch (Bo- 
licuiian), Polish, J’olahish, 
laisalian, Slovak. 

f Italic branch : Jjatin, Dsi'an, Lmhrian, Italian, 

Pri'iich, Spanish. I’crtuguoso, 
Roniaii.sch, Walloon, Ruma¬ 


nian. 

Lo'v (lennan Group: Gothic, 
Old Norse, IcT'landic, Danish, 
Swedish, Erisic, Plalt-Dt'utsc'h, 
Diiti’h, Anglo-Saxon, Eiiglisli, 
JJoih Gmiian Groitp ■ Old, 
Middle, and New High Ger¬ 
man, Thuringian, Swabian, 
Svv iss, Tirolese, Austrian. 

Q Gnnip ; Old Irish, Irush, Gaelic 
(lOrsc), Manx 

J'Hrovp: Melsh, Cornish (ex¬ 
tinct), Low Breton. 

B(‘^idos the alrendy mentioiK'd F);i''i|ues, the only 
non-Arynns now' in Europe are the J>alti(“ and 
othcu- i^’inns, tlie Lapjis, Samoyeds, and Mag¬ 
yars of Hungary, now assimilateil to (Ih; normal 
European type but still speaking a IJgro-Finnic 
language, tlie Osinanli Turks, also largely hhiro- 
ix'aiiized but not Aryanized, and lastly a few 
Ivirgbiz (Turki) and Kalmuk (Mongol) nomads in 
Astiaklian. All these arrived from Asia in rela¬ 
tively late liistori(! times, and can in no semse be 
regarded as European aborigines. Kespeeting the 
I'inns—about th(‘ others tbei'e is no (question—it is 
imjioitant to note that the view’s formerly held 
H'garding a western extension of the h'innie race 
ov(‘r the wdiole of Europe and the Britisli Isles are 
now’ exploded. 

‘Despite the fact Hiat all the Finns are distincth roiind- 
ticadcd, they wen* identilird (irsL with Die loiig-hraded ciive- 
iiieii, wlm retnafed north with the reindeer, as was the 
[uvount<‘ h\pothe-.iH, and tlieri witli the earl> neolithic racs 
who were also long-hearled. Elaborate hut now forgotten 
assays were writlin hv learneii jiluloloyists to est.vhli-»h a 
•omiiioii origin of the Bastpio and the [''iiiMish tongues, ulueti 
lave* iiothiiig in ('oimnon, and half the no t.hs, folklore, and 
euendary tieioes of the western nations were traced to Finno- 
t'gnan sources ’ (Keane, Man Past and Pri,\cnt, jc 331). 

In fact, recent rttsearch has shown that the ad¬ 
vent of the Einns in Finland itself dates only from 
about the new era, and the men of the llronze 
.Age in this region w'(;re not Finns but 'reutons 
A. Hackmann, Dir. Dronzeznt Finnlands, 1897, 
passim). 'Facitus {(hmm. xlvi.) does not know 
whether his Frnni (Ihohuny’s Tirroi) were Germans 
or Sarniatians (Slavs) ; but the reference to the 
’*bildr('n’s cradles sn^[»end(id from the branchc^s of 
tre(‘s sliow’.s that they were the '^Kpidiepivoi oi I’ro- 
cojiins {dr Bril. (loth. ii. 15), and the Scride-Firimis 
>f King Alfred [Urosin.s, i. 12), that is, the Lapps^ 
ivho are still always called Finns by the Nor- 
kvegians. 

During the slow’ process of fusion between the 
Afro Fur()p(‘an indigmics and the Eurasian in- 
Muders, their religious notions also became neces¬ 
sarily intermingled, so that the pre-Christian forms 
)f belief were all of a mixed character like those 
lescribed in art. Aborigines. Even after tlio 
usion, further intenninglings took place through 
1 For (iclails, see art. Ethnology, § lo. 


Teutonic bianch : 


Wc.stein I 
Division 1 
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infiltrations from K^^yi)t and Persia, and, more 
espeeially, from tlie Semitic world. JNor were 
tlu'se later inlliiences confined to the contii^uons 
Hellenic and yl^^j.^ean lands, but were <*arried by 
the Pbeenician seafarers westwards to Iberia and 
the British Isles, where they are rellected in the 
national legends and even in the very language of 
the Celtic-speaking natives of Ireland, e.g. B(tl 
Dhia (Ihuity ‘ (iod 1 laal to you ’ ; and there is a 
district near Cork which is still called Bcal-afha- 
inagh-adJioir^ ‘ h'ield of the worship of Baal.’ I'dse- 
where this Baal cult was associated with i)hallic 
rites, as in Pluenicia. 

To discriminate between all these heterogeneous 
elements is no longer ])ossibl(;, though it seems 
safe to say that the higher forms—the Olympian 
deities and pcnsonilications of the natural forces — 
came in with the more cultured Eurasians, and 
were by them supeiim])(jsed on the rude animism 
and the chthonic, gods of the A fro-hbiroj)eans, 
W'hile the mysimies and degrading rites of the 
Cabiri, of Dionysus, Astarte, and the worshippers 
of Mil lira and Isis (these twice expelhsl from Rome), 
were admittedly of (Jricmtal oiigin. 'I'hus the 
compouml forms Di/ctus-pifar, ZfO-Trdxe/), Dies piter 
(Jupiter), show at once that Jove was alieady 
dominant before the Aryan dispiirsion, and (“on- 
aequently came in with the Einasians, by whom 
his suj)rem;icy ^^as sprciad north, throuj^h Lithu¬ 
ania {ULi'irds) to Scandinavia ( T///’), (lermaii}' 
and west to Britain (A.S. TiursdiV(p Eng. lUesdoif 
= ‘ day of Tiu’) and Ireland, wheie dia retains ail 
the associated meanings--* sky,’ or ‘ heaven,’ ‘ <lay,’ 
and ‘god.’ On tluMitln'r hand, Jove’s counterpart, 
the goddess KrtJui {Iferthns, Korth), was clearly 
an Afro-European divinity, sinci* she was wor¬ 
shipped with human sacrifices (not customary 
with the Vedic and other proto-Aiyans), and has 
been iden(ili<sl with Rhea, Ops, Dometer, Cybele, 
and other distinctly chthonic diviniiies. But she 
was early addl'd by the Eurasians to their })an- 
theon, for Tacitus tells us {Uenn. xl.) that the 
Angli (Continental English) ‘ Ilerthum (variant 
hJrt/unn), id est-, Tin ram matrem, colunt.’ He 
adds that the rites obsi'rved in her honour on an 
island in the ocean (Rugen?) concluded with the 
sacrilice of the attendant slaves, whom the lake in 
her hallowed grove (cn.vOi/a iietiius) ‘swalloweil u[).’ 
Wdth this shonhl be compared the orgies practised 
by the Corybantes in lionour of Cybele, d.aughter 
or Terra, or Terra herself, in Phrygia and 'I'hiace, 
vvhence her worshij) j»assed into (Irreece (Eleusinian 
mysterii's), and thence into Italy, where hi'r shrine 
was annually cleansed by the waters of the liver 
Almo, just as hirtha’s chariot and raiment Mere 
cleansed in the above-mentioned lake at the foot 
of a high cliirwhich to this day is called ‘ Ilertha’s 
rock.’ The Italic ‘Ertha’ was called Bono Dea, 
and her non-Aryan origin is admitte<l, as is also 
that of the Irish chthonic gixhless Morrigan, the 
‘(Beat Queen,’ who has been identified with 
Cybele. 

'I'hat bunian sacrifices, apiiarently unknown in 
the Aryan cradle-land, were everyM'here j>ractised 
by the Eurasians in their ikmv western homes, that 
is, Mere adopted from tluur Afro-Euroi)ean pre- 
(leci'ssors, is evident from Caesar’s account {de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 10) of the frightful holocausts in Caul, and 
from many other less familiar indications. Erom 
Tacitus Me learn {Germ, ix.) that ‘deorum inaxime 
Mi'icurium colunt, cui certis diebus humanis (|uo- 
qu<‘ hostiis litare fas habent,’ this Mercurius being 
the Wodan or Odin of the Germans and Scamli- 
navians (as seen in the English Wedties-day), and 
the Creek who, Herodotus tells us, M’a.s 

specially worshipiied by the Thracian kings (v. 7). 
In Rome, sexagenarians were called senes deponiani^ 
‘old bridge-castaways’; because old people, when a 
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bridge M'as finished, M('ie throMii into lh(‘ Mah'.r as 
a soil of biidge-toll to apptsi^e tIn* olb ii.l.Ml 11 ver- 
god for thi^ intrusion on his domain. tnbulo 

had to be jiaid not once only, bul (“vny yrar, and 
it Mas a function of the Vestal Viiyin's'lo (inow 
the (hymnidui into tin' liver. PatiT, tor the li\iny 
\ ictims I he so-calleiDov/c/ rush orsliaM liguK's -- 
M'(;re substituteil as {\\o. priseorum rn oro ni simu!. 
nrr(t. d’he statement that the * si-x.igiuiarii di* 
)onte d(qivi(d)anl nr ’ occnis in PestU'>, quoted by 
hm’ing in The Krol ution of the Artpin, p. .‘k'lfi. An 
echo ot th(i jiractice, M'hich ai»peais to have Ixani 
M ide-sprea<l, suivives in the \\ ('inl land district of 
Hanover on the hdlxy fornieily inhabited by Slavs 
(Wends), but noM' by LomM Jci mans, who deedare 
that their exhoitation, Icrnup uiuier, krunp unner, 
de Welt IS di grain (‘cr<‘e{» under, cieej) under, to 
thee the M'orld is [iiom ] gi im’), ‘ M-as once us(‘d as 
a prayer [encouiagcmcnt ] m In'U the old pi'ople 
M'ere IhroMu from the bridge into (he Mater’ {ih.). 
Bridge-building Mas a matter of such imjiortance 
to ( he communit y (hat a prii'st ca lied }>ont}fexf 
or ‘bridge-maker,’ M'as ajijxiinted (o supmintend 
(he works, and he gradually Ix'came the head of 
the juiestly order, the ’’oiitifex Maximus—a title 
M'hich still suivives as (hat of the Roman PontilT, 
whence; L<»iigfellow’s 

‘ Well has the iKiine of Poiih fi’x boon (Ji’ivt'ti 
I'lito (ho (duirf Ii’h head, as t he chief builder 
And nrchit<-ct of Ibe invi‘-dile bndi:e 
That, U.ids troiM earth to heaven’ {(joldcn Legend, v.). 

We are told by Tacitus {Germ, xxxix.) (hat the 
St'innoTie.s, M'ho occupied a vast domain betM’een 
the bJbo ami the ()(h*r, onmied their na(ional 
jissemblies M’ith hoiiible baibaiic rites atMhicha 
human victim Mas immolated publiee^ tliat is, 
on behalf of the peojde. Even sati, or M’idoM- 
burning, M'hich Mas post-Vedic in India and iin- 
knoM’n to the Creeks, Romans, and C(d(s, Mas 
jiractised both by the Slavs and by the Germans. 
After her husband’s death the M'ife mounted the 
pyre—not, Iiom ever, as an act of lu'ioic devotion 
and a voluntary immolation, as amongst the later 
Hindus, but because she had, noleris rolens, 

‘t/O share the fate of all the other iiossessions which were sent 
into the (frave of a deceased man, ))eiha])S luid^r the im}irc'Rsion 
that lie ('ould make use of them in the other world ; perhaps 
h(‘cause the idea that th(‘y should fall into other hands was 
repugnant to him. Besides his wea]ion8. his home, his slaves, 
an<i his bondmen, his wife also was sent after luiu ’ (Ihering, vp. 
cit. p. ,81). 

In C recce M’e hear litCe f)f human o/ferings, 
M’hich seem almost excliulcd hy Herodotus, M'ho 
asks (ii. -45) ; ‘ If even aTilnnils, cxc(')>t hulls, sM’inc, 
calves, and geese were iinlaMdul, xws hv oxtroi (the 
Hellenes) drOpwirovs Ovoui'V It Mas far dilh'H'iit in 
Norscland, M'hcrc (he custom M’as universal till 
(he introduction of Christianity, and Mas even 
ohservod, or at Ica^'t threut (uu'd, h\' M ay of retalia¬ 
tion, hy the hist converts in Iceland. In tint 
year 1U(J0, (he ch.ampions of tln^ old lailh having 
()lh‘rcd up tM'o men to the gods, calling upon 
them not to let Christianity overrun the land, 
the Christians retoitcd that they too Mould make 
ail ollering of tM o men. 

‘“The heathens,” (hey said, “ Hacrifice ttie worst men, and 
east them over rocks or cliffs; but we sliall cfmose llie best 
men, and call it a gift for victory to our l.ord Jesus Clirist” ’ 
(Craigie, T/ie lielignm of Ancient Scandinana, p. 

In the same sjiirit, hut on the ojijiositc side, the 
NorM’egian king Olaf Tryggvason (OOS) threatened 
a great immolation, saying ; 

‘ I will not choose thralls or crumrialH, hut will select the most 
distinguished men to give to the gods’ {i(>. p. oS). 

So ill Denmark, at the great national gathering 
held every nine years, a holocaust uas made of 
ninety men, Mith as many horses and dogs. In 
the {^M’cilish c.lironieles it is recorded (liat one of 

1 Walde {Etymol. Worterb. der lat. Sproc/ie-, Heidelberg, 
1010, p. 608f.) hohls that the poiiti/ex was the ‘ iicifoniicr of 
holy* things.’ The (picsiion is fully discussed 111 art. Buidok, 
vol. ii. p. HOr). 
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the early kings was made a ‘ biirnt-ollering ’ to 
Odin in order to end a famine caused by Ids slack¬ 
ness in ke(*ping up the sacrilices, wldle another 
king immolated nine of his sons in sueec^ssioii to 
Odin, to obtain long life for himself. Lastly, it 
is related in the Guta Saga that the peojde ot the 
island of (Jotland 

‘sacrificed ttieir'^oiis anrl danjfhtera and their cattle. All the 
land ha<l its Inchest sacrifieos with folk (-human hcinpfs), a.s 
also had eaidi third tof the country) by itself ’ (i7a p. 57 f ). 

Lor the western Celtic world reference has 
already been made to Ctesar’s account of the in- 
huimin Gaulish holocausts made in huge wicker¬ 
work images on specitil occasions. But at all 
times such ollcrings n’ere customary. People 
strieken with illness, engaged in wartaro, or cx- 
pos('d to otlu'r risks, 

‘offi rt'd, or prnnuscMi to ofTer, human sacrifices, and made use 
of the 1 0 lieiis ttieir a^oMils for such saci ilii'es. Their theor\ 
was the (lit* iminort.T .1 (Jods eould not he ap]ieased unh-ss a 
human life were g-iviui fora hnnian life. In addition to these 
private saenfieca, they had also similar human sacriflcee of a 
public character ’ (Anwyl, Celtic Religion, p. 50 f.). 

Such rites must have also prevailed in I5ritain, 
.as may he inferred from tlie incident mentiotied 
by Nennius, who Itdls how Voitig(;rn, when build¬ 
ing a fort, N\as much annoyed by the spirits run¬ 
ning oil’with the stones, and was advised by the 
Druids to kill a fatherless boy and sjuinkle bis 
blood upon the foundations of tfie building. So in 
Ireland such oll'eririgs weie not merely threatened, 
as in Iceland, but actually practised by the early 
Christi;]ns. Some of the legmulary underground 
fiends that w'ent about at night pulling down the 
walls of ehurche.s ereeded <luring the day were so 
trouhh'soiiie that it was found neecs.^ary to revive 
the old heathen methods of protection, by burying 
alive a man, woman, or child under the founda¬ 
tions. 

‘Tradition .says that St. Ooluniba. thus tormented, burie<i St. 
Oran, at Ins own rcijucHt, under the mona.'^tcry of Iona’(bon- 
wick, Irmh Druitls, p UU). 

It matters little whether this actually octuirred 
or not, since the mere mention of it as a possibility 
show’s that the early Christian writers were aware 
of the pagan custom, for which there is in any 
case abundance of collateral evidence. 

Thus in the [hnnt^f'ncfius it is stated that to Croni Cruaoh, the 
chief Irish deity, his votaries olTered ' the first-born of all off- 
spring and the first -born of their children ’—probably a I’lejuiii- 
cian practice (cf. Dt In an nld poem on the Fair of 

Tailtenn, St Patrick isdescnhed as [ireachiii'.,^ against the burn¬ 
ing of firstlings ; on the summit of Sliabh Cn^oahh, ‘ Hill of the 
Deadly Siioar,' tliere is a ruined altar where the \iotim 8 of the 
gods were immolated; and the early Chrisli.in C’uldees (7 v.), 
the successors of the pagan Dniids, are strongly suspected of 
having offered human sacrifices. 

If the proto-Aryans adopted these revolting prac- 
tice.s from the Afro-Kiiropean aborigines, which 
seern.s scarcely open to doubt, they made ample 
amends by the introduction of two social institii- 
tion.s—monogamy and patriarchy—which in pre- 
Christian times liel[)ed more perhaps than all else 
to raise the ethical standard to a higher level in 
Europe than in any other part of the w^orld. No 
doubt the Eurasians were not all monogamists at 
first, since polygamy was law ful and practised by 
their nilrns. But the groat bulk of the immigrants 
were monogamists, whether on principle or because 
they could not atl'ord the luxury of many wdves. 
Moreover, the inairiage relation received religion.s 
sanction, which was even coriifiulsory in certain 
cases, and already in pre-histone times the whole 
of Aryanized Phi rope apfiears to have been mono¬ 
gamous. The business juirt of the transaction 
varieil considciahl}'; in Koine the lu’ido hroiighl 
the (los to her husband, while tlie Germans and 
Slavs brought the dowry, the Braiitgrtbe, to the 
bride, that is, bought her, as we see in the case of 
Vladimir the Great (9S,S), who forcibly abducted 
an uiidowered Byzantine prince.s.s, amf t hen jiaid 
her relations for her; cf. Tacitus: ‘doteiu non 
uxor inarito, sed iixori maritus ofi'ert’ {Germ, xviii.). 


But such details made little difference ; and, w’hen 
w'e find monogamy the rule amongst tlie early 
Phirasians and later universal, we recognize in tlio 
fact the same moral conception of the marriage 
law^s 

‘ whifh places them so far higher than all contemporary nation* 
of antiquity. In this rcspci't the Ar 3 anH are jirovcd to have 
been a civilizeil nation of the first rank’ (Ihering, op. cit. p. 50). 

No less henelicial was the patriarchy, wdth de¬ 
scent through the male line, wdiich everywhere 
superseded the earlier and ruder matriarchy, with 
descent through the female line, and for the first 
time estahlisheil the family, as now understood, on 
a solid foundation, by the marriage contract. Re¬ 
cently Lamprecht has proved {Deutsche Gcsch. i. 
[1890]) that long before the dispersal the proto- 
Aryans had reached the patriarchal state through 
the matriarclKil, wdii(‘h implied the absence of mar¬ 
riage, and under which the ehildreii belonged to 
the mother, the father not being considered ho- 
eause unknown. With the introduction of marri¬ 
age the maternal yielded to the paternal right, 
and to the father, who now asserts liimself, belong 
the children and the mother Innself. It was under 
this patria potestas that the PTirasians entered 
luirope, where, consequently, no trace now sur¬ 
vives of the primitive uiatria potestas. The pater- 
familias, whoso antiijuity is showm by the arcliaic 
form farnUias for the later fnmilue, ruled supreme, 
and In Borne enjoyiul the jiower of lile and d(‘ath 
over all the household—over the famuli, that is, 
the slaves or servants (cf. the Oscan f(t7nel = 
faniiilus, and yVnnc/o = ‘ family’). It was his inte¬ 
rest to maintain onh'r amongst famuli, wdth 
whom W'cre included his own wife and children, 
and thus was gradually organized the family 
circle, as we now see it, throughout the Aryan 
w’orld. This could never have been under the 
matriarchal system, wdiich prevailed amongst the 
early Phirafrieans, as it still does amongst many 
primitive peojde.s. We see the results in the higli 
(‘steem in which the domestic virtues were held by 
the Romans under the kings and during the Re¬ 
public (Lucretia, Virginia), and by Gormans in the 
time of Tacitus, althougli here the j)ieture may I>e 
somewhat heightened as an object lesson for the 
decadent Romans under the Phiipiro. Still it is a 
beautiful }>icture ajq'lieahle oven to jUTsi-nt limes 
(‘Numerum liheroium lirdre . . . flagilium liahe- 
tur’), and conehuling wdth the memorahh' w'ords 
‘plusque \bi boyii viorcs valent quam alibi hoiiae 
lej^es ’ {Germ. xix,). 

In GIP (vok i. j). viii) Frazer writes that *the 
superstitious beliefs and pract i(‘es which have been 
handed down by word of mouth are generally of a 
far more archaic type than the religion dejticled 
in the most ancient literature of the Aryan race.’ 
So true is this, that all folklorists now admit that 
the wdiole of IGirope was choked with such rank 
undergrow’ths before the airival of the Phirasians, 
who, so far from eradicating them, added greatly 
to their nurnher by fre.sh importations from (Central 
Asia. Here and there it is possible to distinguish 
between the old and the new, as in the case of cer¬ 
tain spells and spooks characteristically European, 
hut in most instances it would he futile to attempt 
to draw any dividing line hetw’een w’estem and 
eastern pojiular notions, which might have sprung 
up on any soil. Thus witchcraft, lycanthropy, the 
evil eye, and wdnd-raising range from Irelaiuf with 
little intm ruption to Malaysia, and hence might 
have been either brought with them by the proto- 
Aryans or else picked u[) in their new homes. 
Even the strange ohscivance of the fire-dance, 
wdiich from its very nature might he supposed to 
ho restricti'd in time and place, was already 
know’n to the ancients and practised by the llir- 
pini (Sahine.s), as it also was by the now extinct 
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Catawbafl of North Amori(“a, and still is by the 
Hul^arians, the Japanese, tlie Hindus, the Tahi¬ 
tians, and the Fijians of the (Central Pacific Ocean. 
Similarly, all sorts of fire-myths are met with, 
from the Promethean in IPillas to that of the ex¬ 
tinct d'asmanians, who had no fire at all until two 
natives, standing on a hill, threw it about like 
stars. 

‘ After tliis no more was fire lost in our land. The two hlaok- 
fellows are in the clouds ; in the clear night you see them like 
stars. These are they v\lio brought fire to our fathers ‘ (Brough 
Smyth, Abor. of Vtci , Melbouiiie, 1878, ii. 4(31). 

A closer parallel is the wax efiigy of a person, 
by means of which he was done to death at a 
distance—a practice found almost everywhere in 
Kuro[»e. The process as described by Ovid {Ep. 
vi. 91)— 

‘ Devovet absentofi, bimulacraque cerea flgit, 

Et miserum tenues in jecur urget aeus 
is exactly the same as that adopted by the hapless 
Princess Caroline to encomiiass the death of the 
Prince Pogent. 

‘She made a wax figure as usual, and pave it an amiable 
addition of large horns; then took Uiree pins out of her gar¬ 
ment and stuck them through and througli, and put the figure 

to roast and melt at the fire. . . . Lady-■ says the I’niK Csa 

indidgca in this amuscunent whenever there are no strangers at 
table ; and she thinks her Royal Highness really has a super- 
HtiliouH belief that destroying this efiigy of her husband will 
bring to pass the destruction of his R 03 al person’(S Clerici, A 
Queen oj 1 ndisrretion, F. Chapman’s English ed. li>07). 

So in Koss-shire the rudely shaped image of the 
person aimed at 

* is stuck all over with pins and thorns and placed in a running 
stream. As the image is worn away by the action of the water 
the victim also wastes away with some mortal disease. The 
more jiins that arc stuck in from time to time the more e\- 
(Tiunuting’ ag'ony the victini su/Ters. yhotild, however, any 
wayfarer discover the corp (elligv) in the stream, the spell is 
broken and the victim duly recovers’ (Ho^ldon, Magic and 
p. lib). 

In the Isle of Wight the plan is to put a slug 
under a flower-pot, fix it there with a pin or a 
needle, and leave it to die, when the victim also is 
sure to die. 

‘Our carlv Teuton forefathers,’ remarks F. York Powe.ll (in 
Rehgiuujt Si/sfeinn of the World, London, p. 279), ‘vvtre 

influenced by nnthropoinorphir^tn and antunani, and thought 
that inanimate objects, as stones, stars, and the elements, ami 
organisms such as trees, fishes, birds and beasts, were possessed 
of spirits akin to their own.’ 

From this root-idea, which belongs to all primi¬ 
tive systems (sc(‘ art. EthNoloi;Y, § 9 ), sprang 
those conn I less hosts of invisible beings, some 
good, some bad, some harmless, who have throtigb- 
out the ages tilled the upper, the terrestrial, and 
the low er regions, and whose riumhers w’ere greatly 
increased by the ancestor - worship which w as 
highly characteristic of the proto-Aryans. As 
these immigrants failed to sweep away the low'cr 
forms of animism (see above), so the Christian 
system not only left the spirit-world untouched, 
but enlarged it with Lucifer and his fallen angels, 
and wdth those datpidvta TroXXd and TTveupLara d/cd(9- 
apra w hose name was ‘ Legion ’ (Mk 5^). Satan and 
Beelzebub w'cre also recognized, and, demonology 
having thus re(;eived a new lease of existence, it is 
not Bur])rising that it should continue to flourish 
throughout Christendom dow n to the present day. 
Its name is still ‘ Legion,’ as we read in the Life 
and Works of Robert Btirns (ed. K. Chambers, 
1851, }). 10 ), where Betty Davi(ison, who lived in 
the family, 

‘ had the largcHt collection in the country of tales and songs 
concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, wip-hes, warlocks, 
spunkics, kelpies, elf-candlcs, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, 
cantraips, giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and other 

^^Nor ^does this exhaust the list, w hich further 
includes banshees, leprechauns, cluricauns, good 
people (Dautc hair baiuily, 

tyloethod, Cyweraetli, morrigaiis, phookas, ])ixies, 
spooks, spectres, sprites, nickers or w'ater-k(‘lpi<'s, 
bogles or bugils, bug-beais, bng-a-bos, goblins, 
hobgoblins, fays, ogres, duzos, dw’arfs, lubber- 


fiends, pucks, trolls, nisseris, damlicsts, damavoi, 
rotri, korils, korigans, miiads, nymphs, dryads] 
sylphs, wer-w'olves, vamiiires, and 110 doubt many 
more local and personal Gespnister and ‘familiar 
Rjiirits’ (cf. Socrates), so that some jtarts of Europe 
are said to be more thickly peopled with these 
invisible spiiits tlian with human Ixdngs, And 
Sir Conan Doyle writes {Sir Nigel, 1908) that 

‘In those simple times [I4th cent.] the Devil raged openly upon 
the earth ; he stalked behind the hedge-rows in the gloaming ; 
he laughed loudly in the night tunc; he clawed the dving 
sinner, pouncc<l upon the untia[tti/ed babe, and twisted' the 
limbs of the epilejiiJc. a foul fiend slunk ever by a man's snl** 
and whispered villaini{'s in his ear. . . . How could one doubt 
these things, when Pope and priest, soholar and king were all 
united in believing them, with no single voice of question in the 
whole w'lde world?' 

J’hen, as the majority of the siiirits weie 
dangerous or ill-dis])()setl. all kinds of (levices w’ere 
naturally invented or (hw-clopcul to thwart their 
designs and Mie nuH-lnnatiuns of those sujiposed 
to he in leagm* with tliem (see artt. Demons and 
Spirit.s), J'lins aiose those otherwise unaccount¬ 
able charms {cannitia), spells, incantations, divi- 
nat'ons, r<‘ading of horoscopes, fortune-telling, 
ordeals, dmls, and especially that sinister belief 
in witebciaft {q.v.) which broke out again and 
again through vut mediu'val times, and led to the 
periietration of unspeakal)le horrors by religious 
ami other fanatics. It is scarcely three centuries 
since James l., the author of a special wmrk on 
Demonology, put two hundred wretelnul victims of 
the craze, along with a noble and learncil phy¬ 
sician, to a horrible death on the charge of having 
‘raised the wind ’ against the coming of his Nor¬ 
wegian bride. Whoever w'ants to understand tlie 
full essence of this frightful blend of foulness and 
ferocity should read Cantu’s otlicial revelations of 
the witchcraft mania, which did not receive its 
death-blow' till the judges of the ecclesiastical 
courts were themselves struck at by their victims 
under torture (see Manzoni, I Promesd Sposi, 
Turin, 1827). 

Fear in high jilaces thus removed one great 
evil, hut left others which still persist, and all of 
which have a religious basis. Such is the duel, 
wdiich is the last surviving form of the ordertl in 
Europe. Its great antiquity is shown by its 
archaic Latin form duellum, of which helium is a 
much later moditication (cf. Hor. Od. ill. v. 58, 

‘ pacein duello miscaiit’). The ordeal itself, that 
is, the A.S. orddl, the Germ. Urteil, and Lat. 
judicium Dei, persisted under various forms from 
the earliest times far into medi.'cval Europe, as 
.seen in Shakespeare’s Richard III. i. 2, where 
allusion is made to the test of touch to which sus¬ 
pected murderers w'ere subjected. At their contact 
the w'ounds of their victims were supposed to bbaxl 
afresh. The close as.sociation of these ordeals 
with early religious beliefs, as pointed out in art. 
Australasia, is clearly illustrated in the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon corsned, under which an accused 
person was required to swallow a piece of breail 
or cheese execrated by the priest. If he did so 
easily, he w'as iniux'ent; if w ith an etl’ort, guilty ; 
and it may easily be supposed that, in persons of 
weak nerves, the awe of the surroundings might 
produce the ellort, even in the case of guiltless 
persons. In ('hristian times the corsned, like the 
tiro, water, and so many other uniileasant ordeals, 
was still continued, the consecrated w'afer being 
now substituted for the execrated bread (see, fur¬ 
ther, artt. DuI'-lling, Ordeal). 

A still more striking instance of the fusion ot 
the old and new' systeuns is all'orded by the mixed 
or muddled religious notions prevalent amongst 
the Eurojieaii gypsies, more especially tliose of 
Hungary and Austria, who have for .sonn' geneia- 
tions been nominal Christians, mostly Koman 
Catholics, but also Orthodox Greeks in some dis* 
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tricts. But none of llieui is quite clear about the 
prosidinj^ deity, though tlie prevalent idea is tha^ 
tlie dethroned ruler, the haro puro dnrrl, ‘ grt^a 
old god,’ has long heiui dead, and that the world is 
now governed by his son and successor, the (/i/oio 
tarno dewely the ‘siiiall young god,’ i.e. desin 
Christ. Another theory is that the first still lives 
and has only abdicated in favour of the secoml 
Others, again, hold that the old god is really drad 
but that the younger is not his son, but (he soi 
of a carpenter, having, like Jupiter, usurj)ed the 
throne on which he is now sealed. He controls 
the elements, and is not a bcneticent deity, since, 
like Saturn, In? ‘ devours his children,’ i.e. allows 
them to die. lie also has tits of spite and angiw, 
wdien he sends down thunder and lightning, snow, 
rain, anti liaiJ, whieli destroy their croj»s, burn 
their villages, and cause many other <lisasters. 
'rhese gyj)sies can scarcely be said to have any 
religion [)ropeily so called. They do not worship 
the old or the new god, they have no kind of rites 
or ceremonies, and their be7i(j^ or devil, is borrowed 
from the Christians. But 

‘tl)ey believe in omens and i)rognos(ic\'ition8 ; they pive credit 
to the existence of phosts and spectres, are afraid' of (lie jier- 
nirions infliienee of the e\tl eye, and object to ha\inp their 

S ^rtrait taken lest they might be bewitched ' (Feutherman, 
ravido-Turaniam, p. 004), 

In the.se respects the eastern gypsies diller in no 
way from their western kindrctl, or from the great 
])ulk of the uneducated classes in every part of 
Europe, 'khe Irish peasantry have endless magic 
cures for iheumatism, jaundice, whooping-cough, 
toothache, and other ailments. 

Edith Wheeler U'U?. {Occult liei iew, iv. [Nov. 1900]) that the 
jaundiced are ‘nicndeil' hy being taken three times over water 
running south. The whooping-eongh is stopped by taking 
the patient to a child that has never seen its father, and let¬ 
ting it breathe three tunes over the sullerer and ‘the cure will 
work.’ On a headland in Co. Clare there is an old altar, and 
near it a pool of fresh water and a ‘ lied of stones ’—the saints’ 
bed— to which the pilgrims come and walk round tliree tinu's ; 
and, if a child of stunted growth fie cained round in the same 
way and then di]iped in the jn^ol, it will grow up properly, if 
the little fishes come to the top of the water. 

So in Co, Mayo there is a well from which no woman, though 
perishing with thirst, would dare t<'> draw water until certain 
rites are performed with a new-born babe, else it woubi turn to 
worms and bloofl. In the same distru't another well is \isited 
by women who come to ])ray for the sick. ‘They go round the 
well seven times on tbnr knees, while telling their heads. If 
at the conclu.sion of their devotion any li\ing thing is seen in 
the well their pra\er is answered. I have seen a poor woman 
kneeling for hours over the well with hands elasped. and gating 
with agonized anxiety into the clear \\ater ’ (Sir II. Blake, in 
Man, 1901, no, 11). 

Here is an Irish charm for the toothache : ‘ May the thumb of 
chosen Thomas in the side of guili less Christ heal iny teeth 
without lamentation from worms and from ]>angs,’ again show¬ 
ing the blend of old pagan and Christian traditions. The 
strange keenings of professional ifionrners at funerals are also 
very ancient, and certainly pre-Christian, if not pre-Aryan. 

Certain observances, vliich later acijuired a 
religious character or bectiine as.sociatcd ^vitll 
magical ageiicie.s, were originally of a purely prac¬ 
tical nature. iSucli Mere tlie totem and tabu (see 
art. Austkaea.sia) ; so also the inspection of the 
entiails of birds and cattle for divination jmrjxi.ses 
in (frecce, Koine, and Etruria had a similar utili¬ 
tarian object, as already recognizinl by Democritus, 
who thought that not the jilcasiire of the gods, 
but the healthiness of the elimato and the richness 
or poverty of the soil, were indicated by the con¬ 
dition of the intestines of the animals living in the 
district: 

‘ pahuli genus, et carum rernm, quas terra procrcet, vel uber- 
latem, vel bennitatem ; saluhnt.atem eli.im, aut pestilenliam 
extis sig-niflcari (Cieero, de Div. ii. 30). 

This vieM' is rejiaTed by Cicero but adopted and 
revived by Ihering {lor. cit.), who concludes gemu’- 
ally that all such auspices—the study of the 
the lligdit and song of birds, i.e. the * avium voc(\s 
volatusquig’ as in d’aeitus, derm, x., the feeiliiig of 
poultry [tripndht), and so on — 

‘owe their origin to practical, essentially secular pnrjKises. 
The religious idea was in the beginning utterly foreign to them, ' 


and has been added, as was the case with so many other 
primitive imstitntions, after they had lo.st their original and 
prai’ticul meaning.' 

Those M'lio reject thi.s explanation can take 
refuge only in the notion that in remote antiiiuity 
the pe<u>Ie hidieved that the dc'ity revealed liim- 
.self in the hellv of an ox (‘ intoresse deum singulis 
|)ecorum lissis ) (Ihering, j). J70). This is, in fhct, 
the natural evolution of such practices, since primi¬ 
tive man must at first have been much more ccui- 
cerned with the (picst of food and other material 
considerations than with costly and elaborate re¬ 
ligious ceremonies (see, further, artt. Divination). 

Some of the methods of divination are of gieat 
age, and may avcII have been hronglit by the moto- 
Aryans from (heir Asiatic homes. Such is that of 
the early Cermans wlii(;h is described by Tacitus, 
derm. X., and is exactly like one juactised by the 
Scythians, as in Ileiudotns, iv. 67. The ancient 
oracles have long been silent, hut their voices, the 
messages from above, st'cm still to linger in the 
tliunder-eloud, in the lightning-llash, in the songdi- 
ing of the M'inds, anti especially in the church 
htdls, which, like the holy xvatcr, are potent, when 
hl(‘^s(Ml, to dissijiate foul weatlier and to scare the 
evil sjiiiits riding in the gale. 

It is the blessing, tlie consecration, which endows 
the hell, the Agnus Dei, the scajuilar, and other 
such talismans witli their 7)iana, tlieir siipemat ui al 
virtue (see artt. Melanesia and Australasia), 
and has caused llartland to declare that ‘all re¬ 
ligion is saturated with magic.’ Certainly the 
hidief in magic inlluences is still universal in 
Euroiie, and 11 addon docs not hesitate to declare 
that ‘ four-lifths of mankind, ])rohahly, believe in 
sympathetic magic’ {op. cit. p. L>). Ky sytnpathcfie 
is meant what Erazer calls magic, M'hicli 

reqniro.M, if not actual contact, at least some 
material conmexion hetNveen the person and the 
object operated iinon. A few’ hairs, nail-parings, 
a drop of blood, clothes, personal ornaments, any¬ 
thing M’ill sullii’c, not only to cause death, hut also 
to [uoduce any other desired ell’ect. Thus in 
England 

‘ a girl forsaken bv her lover is advised to got a look of his hair 
and boil it; whilst it is simmering in the ])Ot he will have no 
rest. In oortain parts of Germany and Transylvania the clip¬ 
pings of the hair or nails, as w'ell as broken pieces of the teeth, 
are buried beneath the elder tree which grows in the couit- 
yard, or are burnt, or carefully hidden, for fear of witches’ {ib. 
p. 3). 

To this, perhaps, may he due the strange ob¬ 
jection some ])co]»lc. have to being overshadowed 
hy an elder-tree, one of which the pres^mt writer 
had to remove from his garden to oblige a super¬ 
stitious neighbour. 

All kinds of magic processes are adopted a.s 
counter-charms against the baneful efl’cets of the 
evil eye {fj.v.), the dnuid of which is universal in 
Italy. Any rejuitcd je.Untore —and Pope Pius the 
Ninth himself was one—causes a g(meral stampede 
hould he ajipear in a croM’ded stn'ct, and, ‘ever 
since the establishment of the religious orders, 
[iionks have liad the special reputation of possess¬ 
ing the fatal influence' {ih. p. .?t). It is {lerliaps 
: lie v(U'y oldest superstition of wdiich there is dis¬ 
tinct record. It Mas kno\vn not only to the Greeks 
and Komans (l^lutarch), hut even to the early 
I'igypt ians, one of whose most common amulets 
Mas the so-called ‘ Eye of Osiris.’ 

These mystic eyes were worn efpially by the living and the 
dead as amulets; it being natural, from the associations of 
lonwBopathic magic, that representations of the eye itself 
ihould have been cM^nsidcred potent amulets against its malign 
nflucnce ’ (</c p. 85 ; cf. also ERK iii. 432f.). 

And of Gond of the ‘ Hundred Battles,’ a legend- 
iry Irish hero, it is related that he always kept 
lis right eve clo.scd, because its glance was found 
o be fatal to any one falling under its baneful 
idluence. 
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As a rule, any one might practise magic if only 
he or slie knew how. liut tliere were Hj)ecialiHts 
—medicine-men, sliamanH, Druids, magicians, sor¬ 
cerers, wizards, witches, wdse women, and others— 
who transmitted their lore to their disciples. All 
had to undergo a severe probation, in which Ion" 
fastings provocative of visions seem to have played 
the chief part. Amongst the Finns and J^apps 
they w(;re constituted in societies or colleges 
which, like those of the Koman and Etruscan 
augurs and haruspiccs, exercised considerable in¬ 
fluence even in political matters, liut after the 
suppression of the order of Druids {q.v.) by the 
Emperor Claudius, such societies were never re¬ 
constituted in Aryan Europe, and their place was 
later taken by the Christian hierarchy. Never¬ 
theless, C. G. Leland refers to some such associa¬ 
tion that still persists in Tuscany, which, however, 
is shrouded in much mystery. Its professors, 
mostly women, are said to meet in secret and, like 
tlie Anatolian Yezidis, to observe some old-time 
rites, and to disjiense charms and spells to their 
follow’ers {Etruscdn Roman Remains in Popular 
Tradition). 

It may be mentioned in this connexion that the 
term sacerdotes occurs more than once in I’acitus 
[Germ, x., xi.), although w’e learn from other 
sources that the Germans had no distinct order of 
priests like the Celtic Druids. Thus Cmsar states 
positively [de Bell. Gall. vi. 21) that tlie Germans 
‘ neque Druides habent . . . neque sacrificiis stu¬ 
dent.’ Yet Tacitus calls his ‘ ministros 

deonim,’ and adds that they ke{)t order and con¬ 
trolled the proceedings in the {lublic. assemblies. 
On the other hand, we know from the sagas that 
amongst the pagan Scandinavians there was no 
distiniT priestly caste, but that the priestly and 
civil functions were vestisl in the same person— 
the king, earl, or district chief, spoken of as ‘ruler 
of the sanctuaries,’ or from ‘ god,’like 

the F^nglish ‘divines’ from root divuSy dens. It 
ajipeais, also, that women, to some extent, acted 
as priestesses, although their precise relation to 
the priestly (diiefs is not clear. The oflice was 
hereditary, and, as the gdbi was both a chief and 
a priest, 

'the name did not disappear with the adoption of Christianity 
. . . though it naturally lost its religious associations and 
thenceforward denoted only the recognized leader in the vari¬ 
ous districts ’ (Craigie, op. cit. p. 06). 

About the Celtic Druids, their status and func¬ 
tions, much diversity of opinion still prevails, the 
reason being that the term itself covers three dif¬ 
ferent classes, at least in Gaul and liritain. Dy 
Ctesar these are all merged in one, the Druidic as 
o})posed to the military order ; but they are care¬ 
fully distinguished by Diodorus, Pliny, and especi¬ 
ally Strabo (after Posidonius), who speak, as we 
still do, of the Druids proper, the vates (seers), and 
the poets (bards). The Druids w^ere rather philo¬ 
sophers and theologians than priests, though they 
had to be present at the sacrifices. They taught 
PytluiLmrean doctrines, and the immortality of the 
soul through transmigration, to their disciples 
gathered in caves and secluded groves wdierc tree- 
cult may have still survived, and where, in any 
case, high honour was paid to the oak and to its 
parasite the mistletoe, the emblem of love, wbicth 
still plays a part in our Yule-tide festivities. 
Ctesar [de Bell. Gall, vi.) says that these arcana 
came to Gaul from Britain, whither the Con¬ 
tinental Druids resorted to complete their educa¬ 
tion. So in later times the first dawnings of the 
new learning came also from Britain and Irelaml 
(Pelagias, John Scotus Erigena, founder of the 
Scholastic philosoiihy). The true priests were the 
vateSy who jierformea the sacrifices which, till sup¬ 
pressed by the Roman Emperors, were marked b)’^ 


features of a peculiarly atrocious character. They 
practised divination 

‘by the slaughter of a human victim, and the ol)servation of 
the attitude in which he fell, the (H)nU^rtiutiH of tiie hmhs the 
spurting of the blood, and the like,’ this l)cing ‘an ancient’and 
estal)lislH <l practice' (Anwyl, op. c\t. p. 40). 

Lastly, the bards [q.v.) w'ere minstrels and poets, 
often retainers of powm ful chiefs, whostdieioic deeds 
they sang, thus stirring up fierce rivalries between 
neighbouring clans and septs. But they were also 
peacemakers, and would at times step in between 
lostile tribes, and, like the Sabine w’ornen, induce 
them to stop the light. A volume would scarcely 
sullice to state the contradictory views held regard¬ 
ing the Irish Druids, bards, brehons (legislators), 
ollamhs (teachers), and others, all of whom, acc.ord- 
ing to the bias or ignorance of the writers, receive 
indiscriminate praise or vituperation as priests, 
philosophers, astronomers, minstrels, poets, learned 
doctors, law-givers, or j>iiysiidans, or else as char¬ 
latans, impostors, ast K.logers, sorcerers, necro¬ 
mancers, magicians, and so on. Eugene O’Curry, 
who knew them best, dc' lares that 
‘thcTfc is no ground whatever ' r h( licvuig the Drinds to have 
been the pru-slt^ of any Bi>ecial j osiUve worship ’; 

w'hile E. Lcdw'icb tells n.s contidently that 

‘the Druids p<isseHsed no internal or external doctrine, either 
veiled by sv inholH, or clouded in enigmas, or any religious tenets 
hut the ch.arlalanerie of haritanan priests and the grossest gen¬ 
tile sura i-Htuion’(d oj Ireland, quoted by Bonwick, 
Ira<h hmjds, p. 35). Cf. also MacUulloch, Rel. of Anc. Celts, 
lull, paysj/n. 

Hence Bonw iek (]>. ‘J3) shrew’dly remarks that 
‘ it is as ea.sy to call a Druid a deceiver as a ]>oIitician a traitor, 
or a scientist a charlatan, and a saint a hy]>ocrite.’ 

(Jne thing is clear, that Druidism was not re¬ 
moved by Patrick, wlio rather 

'engrafted Christianity on the pagan superstition w'ith so much 
skill that he won the people over to the (Jlirislian religion 
before they understood the exact difTerenoe between flic two 
systems of beliefs; and niuc'h of this half pagan half ('hristian 
religion will be found, not only in the Irish stories of the Middle 
Ages, hut in the superstitious of the peasantry of the present 
day ’ (ib. p. 29). 

The Finns and Magyars call for no special refer¬ 
ence, since the former have lon^ been Lutherans, 
the latter Roman Catholics. But the Lapps, al¬ 
though now' also Cliristians, still cherish many old 
heatlien notions. At one time they were noted 
.shamanists and magicians, and the expression 
‘Lapland witches’ became proverbial, although 
there were no witches but only wizards in the 
country. Their idea of an after-life is extremely 
crude, and many still bury, instead of banking, 
their money, in the belief that it will be found 
useful in the next world. 

Literature. —-0. Schrader, Sprachverpleichnng nnd Urge- 
schichte^^ 1907 (Eng. ed. Prehistonc Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples, 1890), and Reallexikon der indogenn. Altertunuskunde, 
1901 ; H. Hirt, Die Indogennanen, 1905-7 ; R. von Ihering, 
Vorgesch. der Jndo-Europaer, 1894 (Eng. ed. The Evolution of 
the Jrj/an, 1897) ; A. H. Keane, Ethnology, 1890, and Man 
Past and Present, 1900 ; P. Salmon, Races humaines pr^his- 
tonques, 1891 ; J. Bonwick, Irish Druids and Old Irish Re¬ 
ligions, 1894 ; G. von der Gabelenz, Die Verwandtschaft des 
Raskischen rnit den Rerbersprachen nachgeuriesen, 1894 ; T. E. 
Harrison, Religion of Ancient Greece, 1905 ; C. G. Leland, 
Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition, 1892 ; J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bought, 1900 ; E. S. Hartland, The Legend 
of Perseus, 3 vols., 1804-6; W. A. Craigie, The Religion of 
Ancient Scandinavia, 1906; A. Featherman, Dravido-Turan- 
ians, 1891 ; E. Anwyl, Celtic Religion, 1900 ; A. C. Haddon, 
Magic and F€tishls^n, HK)G ; J. Liopert, Die Religionen der 
europaischen Cultimndker, 1881; C. Sergi, Umbri, 1 la lid, 
Arii, 1897 ; W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe, 1897 ; 
M. de Mortillet, Formation de la nation fran^aise, 1900; 


The Dolmens of Ireland, 3 vols., 1897. 

A. H. Keane. 

EUSTATHIUS. —Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste 
in Armenia, was regarded as the apostle of mon- 
asticism in the northern part of Asia Minor. 
Probably ho was the author of a work on the 
ascetic life attributed to St. Basil [Constitution's 
AsceticcBy see Garnier’s Introd. to the Benedict, 
ed. of St. Basil’s works). For these reasons he 
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deserves more generous treatment than he ha?- 
generally received at the hands of ecclesiastica' 
niatorians. 

Eustathius appears to liav^e been the son o 
a bishop, Eulalius (Soz. iv. LM. 9; Socr. ii. 49. 1) 
and was born a]>()ut A.i>. 9o0. He was the pnpi 
of the heresiareh Arius in Alexandiia (Ihisil 
Kpp. til’d, ‘Jlit). He doiis not ap[>ear to h.ave lann 
profoundly inihieneed by his masters dogniatn 
teaching. 1I(‘ ac<|nired, while in t>gypt, a great 
admiration for the lives of the early hermit ascetics. 
On his let urn to Asia Minor he commenced to 
iractise asceticism in a m.inner which Inought 
lim into conllict with his father, Jhsho}» Ihilaliu.^ 
(Socr. ii. 49. 1), and earned him a reputation as a 
dangerous man (Hasil, Ep. '229). lie gathered 
round him a consideiable band of disciples, known 
as Eustat Ilians, who perhajis exaggerated liis 
ascetic practices and teaching. I'hey, though 
a[)parently not Eustathius himself, <-aine uiuler 
the cimsure of the (^mncil of (Jangra (941 ?). 'riiere 
i> no sugg(*stion that tht'y were regardeil as dog¬ 
matically unsound ; what was objected to was the 
severity and uncatholii^ nature of .some of their 
tonus of asceticism, and tlie extreme, jmritanical 
narrowness of their (dlorts to make tlie clergy in 
general conform to their standard. Eustatliius 
himself must either have betm opjiosed to this 
exaggeration of hi.s teaching or must have disas¬ 
sociated himself from Ids lollowers, for, in or about 
A.D. 99(3, he became bislmp of Sebaste. A few 
years later his intimate friendship witli 8t. Ikisil 
negan (Easil, Kp. 229). 

He \ias at this time noted as an able preacher, 
a man of exenifilary life (Soz. iii. 14. 96), and a 
leader of ‘very lixcellent monks’ (viii, 27. 4). He 
foundi'd his ^evo^ox^Lov, a great house for strangers 
and hospital for tlie .sick, in Sebaste (I'3pii)h. Ihrr. 
Ixxv. 1), and [daced it under the charge or monks. 
Thi.s was the inotlel of St, Hasil's more famous 
institution in (\esarea. Although he lived t hrougli 
the stormy jieriod of the Anan and semi-Ariaii 
controversies, his interest in dogmatic question.s 
appeals to liave been small. He probably lielieved 
that some satisfactory middle way could be dis- 
covereil, and wished to be left in pea<‘e to perform 
his practical work. He signed, without apparently 
realizing his inconsistency, the creeds of Ancyra 
(A.D. 998), Seleucia (999), Constantinople (360), and 
Jaiinpsacus (964) (see Ahianlsm). It wa.s this 
indillcrence to the imf)ortance of the dogmatic 
issues at .stake tliat was the cau.se of his ([uarrel 
with 8t. Basil. The great metropolitan was not 
the man to spare an opponent, and Eustathiu.s has 
suflered in the estimation of ecclesiastical historians 
by the account which is given of liim by his former 
friend, after the rupture. We last hear of Idis- 
tathius, then an old man, in Basil’s Ep. ‘263, 
written a.d. 377, and wo may sup]>oso that his 
death took place shortly after this date. 

Litrratukk.— L, Tillemont, Mhnoires^, PariB, 1701-12, lx. ; 
J. Gamier, Vita Baxihi {Op. Pas., Bened. cd.. Pans, 17'21-30); 
J, A. Fabricius, H>b. Grrrc., 1 l.aIlll)ur^r, 1700-180^1, v., viii. ; F. 
Loots, h’u'itatfuns toa Srlmstr u die Chron. der Ihunlnis- 
Briefe, H.allc, isoS; H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Ann 
Cambndj^e, is^jl, ii. ; O. ZorKler, Askese u. Munrhiuiri'^, 
Frankfort, i. ; J. O. Haiinay, Spirit and Orujin of 

Christian Monastic)tun, London, 1!103; B. Jackson, Introd. to 
tr. of Has)I, in Sicene and post-Cficene Fathers ; aJ.so works cited 
in textof arliclo. JAMES O. HaNNAY. 

EUTHANASIA.—— Euthanasia 
may be dehned as the doctrine or th(‘ory that in 
(;ertain circumstances, when, owdng to disease, 
senility, or the likig a person’s life has ])ernianontly 
i-eased to be either agrt'cable or useful, the sullerer 
should be painle.ssly kille<l, (dtlier by himself or by 
another. 

The discussion of the subject, e.spccially from the 
standpoint of Applied Ethics, is exceedingly dilfi- i 


cult for several reasons. In the first place, it niay 
ea.^ily be misconstrued as a mere lecommendation 
of suicide or of the wholesale murder of aged or 
inlirm jieople. Secondly, the elha't of such a 
doctiine on weak or unlialanciMl minds, incapable 
of wtdghing aright the condilions which may be 
held to remler death more desirable than life, is 
very apt to be piunicious. 'ThirdIy—and I his is the 
greatest ditliculty of all -there are obvious and 
im)*ortant obstacles in the way of any ]»racli('al 
ap]»licati<)n in a modi'rn civilized community. In 
order to make eiitlianasia in any smist; a legal pro¬ 
ceeding, one would be obliged to encounter, not 
merely prejudices or in'cn t ime-honounal religiou.s 
ludiefs, but the healthy and moral feeling that 
human life is too sacred and valuable to be taken 
except under a few very delinite condition.s. In 
other words, euthanasia would constitute a new 
form of justihabh^ homicide, and, unless most 
stiictly regulat<‘d, wouhl lead to an appalling in- 
cr(‘as(^ in sundry foi nis oi ciirne alriiady far too 
I'mnmon. 'Thus, if it were legally r('e<jgnized that 
an infant atllicted with an incurable hereditary 
<lis(\ase, or with idiocy, might be put to deatli, a 
new excuse for infanticide—teiribly prevalent, a.s 
is w('ll known, in the case of illegitimate children — 
would at once be ju'ov ided. SuK'ide also—for the 
most part a mei eact of insanity, rashiu'ss,or cowanl- 
ice—wouhi be likely to become more e.ominon than 
it now’ is if, for instance, persons suflcring from a 
distause known or .sujtposed to be incurable w’ere 
rat,hm'encouraged to take tlieir life than di.scour- 
ag(*d from such a procedure. 

(Jn the other liand, w'e can hardly refuse to 
re(‘(>gnize that an aiiplication of the doctrine of 
cut hanasia would provide a solution for many grave 
problems w'hich the modern State is obliged to face. 
Take a single examjile, already incidentally men¬ 
tioned. In all communities a great number of 
children are born seriously defeitive in body, or 
mind, or both. Although a certain jiroportion of 
these tain be cured by projier medical attention, 
many cannot, by all the re,sources of modern 
surgery and medicine, be made normal ; and this 
applies especially to those w’ho are more or less 
completely idiotic. Many of these unfortunates 
are not so ol)viously abnormal as to make their 
condition plain to a casual observer, and, especially 
among tlie jioorer classes, they are freijuently 
treated almost as fully rational beings and allowed 
to mingle with the community at large and even 
to propagate their kind. 'The only substitute for 
euthanasia here is segregation and training, an 
able argument for which w’as put forward some 
years ago by an eminent w'orker in that held, 
M. W. Barr, of the Pi'iinsylvania School for Feeble¬ 
minded Children.^ Thi.s writer draws attention 
to the excellent results produced, within his own 
‘Xperience, in a large number of cases, by in- 
lustrial training in properly-conducted institutions. 
His claim is that the feeble-minded can be made 
actually useful, as many of them have considerable 
[)hysical skill, and that their lives are far from 
unhappy under .such conditions. But he freely 
uimits that it is only by careful segregation and 
raining that such re.sultscan be accomplished ; and 
his obviously involves heavy expense of all sorts, 
ncluding the diverting of the abilities and energies 
)f a number of [ihy.sicians, etc., from other fields 
)f activity. Whether, even in the most favourable 
uses, the result is adequate may be q^uestioned ; 
md this leaves out of account many individuals 
whose mental disabilities atlbrd little or no hope 
)f any consid(‘rablo improvement. A carefully 
lontrolled .system of euthana.sia, on the contrary, 
-voiild (diminate the more hopeless cases at once. 
But in the very necessity of control lies the 
I IJE viii. 481. 
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^reat, if not the fatal, (lifliciilty. Supposing all ob¬ 
jection removed to tlie taking of life otherwise than 
in battle, self-defence, or ca})ital punishment, there 
would still remain the fact that life is, so to speak, 
a valuable asset, and the question as to wher(‘, in 
any comudvaltle c-omiminity, an authority c.ould be 
found comjK't.(!nt to decide whether a given indi¬ 
vidual deserved to live or not, and to carry out the 
decision in ])ractice. Apart from all purely moral 
considerations, if we treat the matti^r as one of 
mere calculation, it is obviously most ditlicult, if 
not impossible, to judge whether a helj)less c.rip))le, 
known to poss(!ss (‘onsiderahle intcdlectual jxiwers, 
is or is not more of a burdmi to the community by 
reason of the constant attendance he will re<}uire 
than of beneht to it because of his possibilities of 
brain-woik. And, even were this dithculty ov(T- 
conie, \ve should still have to deal with tlie vexed 
question of the limits of the State’s functions; for 
by no means all thinkers, even of thos(? farthest 
rrom extreme Individualism, arc' disclosed to allow 
to any State such wide authority in matters of 
life and death. Thus Sidney Hall, a writcu' of 
rather decided Socialistic tendencies, holds that 
‘the real danger of Collectivism is . . . that it 
would be as ruthless as 1‘lato in the direction of 
“socdal surgc'ry.”’^ When to these tlieoretical 
dilliculties are added tlie certainty of most em¬ 
phatic opnosition from all religious bodies, tlie 
protests—less worthy of respect, hut still to h(‘ 
reckoned with—of tlie more s(]ueaniish kind of 
humanitarianism, and the groat likcdihood, already 
referred to, of abuse in practice, it is obvious that 
any extended application of this doctrine is, at 
nresent at least, out of the question. Tliis goes a 
long way to account for the extreme paucity of 
literature on tlie subject in recent times. So far 
as the present writer is aware, no important work 
by any modern author deals at any length wdth the 
topic.And, as a matter of historical fact, eiit han- 
asia h<as never hec'ii |)ut into practice. We intend in 
the reniaindc'r of this article to givt' a brief account 
of certain approximations to it wdiich have existed 
or still exist, and of (he view's of those w-rilers— 
mainly ancient—who liave upheld some form of it. 

I. Non-civilized communities.—One of the most 
notew'orthy features of sa\'age and l)arbarian, as 
opposed to civilized, society is the relative unim¬ 
portance of the individual as compared w'ith the 
community. This is seen, for exam|de, in the 
freijuencv of various forms of human sacrilice, whic h 
apparently shock no one, and are often acce})t(Hl 
(jiute calmly by the victim himself; in the absolute 
obedience of mo.st, if not all, savages to the elaborate 
and often irksome tabus atlecting marriage, the 
obtaining, preparation, and consumption of food, 
and other essmitial acts of life ; and, most clearly 
of all, in the practice of a sort of crude euthanasia. 
This is generally the result of economic force.s. 
When the available food-supply is limited, the 
numbers of the community must also be kept 
within bounds ; and, if the })opulation becomes too 
large, the least nece.ssary members are .simply got 
rid of. These are generally young children or very 
old peoi)le (cf. artt. ABANDONMENT AND Ex 
POSURK, vol. i. p. 3). Perhaps the most strikiiq 
exam[)le of this primitive af)plication of economic 
laws, regardless of individual feelings, comes from 
the South Seas, where infantiidde—usually a matter 
for the individual or the family^—-was actually 
enforced by law' under the native chiefs. 


1 ‘ Moral Aspocts of Socialism,' IJE vi. 813. For Plato’s 
views, see t)elow, ]). 600. , 

One or two writers have used the word ‘ euthanasia to mean 
Bimplv ‘dvine well,’ i.e. m such a manner as to conduce to 
happiness hereafter. This has, of course, nothing to do with the 

^umonir the Wa-Giriama of Brit E. Africa ‘women wil 
•ometunea, after deserting their husbands, kiU their children 


‘The Polynesians,’ says R. L. Stevenson, a competent and 
,.,mpathr*lic observer, though not a piofcsM-d anlln oitoldiosti 
‘ met this emergent danger (of famine) wilh \anons exiicdients 
of activity ami presention. . . . Oxer all the island world 
iliortion and infant leide jirevailed. O/i corai atnl/s, u'hrrethr 
laiujfir ivaa vwst jtUv nlu ubvious, these, were enfinced 'hy hnv and 
mncUoned by pniuJnneiU. On Vaitipu, in th.' Klhces, ,,nly two 
children were allowed to a couple ; on Nukuletau, hut (me.’ i 

rimt this arose from no callousne.ss on the pait of 
the natives is very clearly shown by tlie instances 
he givesot their almost absurd fondness for cliildren. 
It would lie quite w'rong, again, to accuse of wanton 
cruelty those tribes who kill or abandon aged 
|)eople w'ho ari* no longer able to get food, or to 
marcli, if the trilie is iioimuiic. To give an aiicieiit 
example of an i'^hind race following tins custom— 
Adian tells us- that among the Sardinians men of advanced 
age used to he killed wnh clul^s by tlieir ow'n sons ‘because 
tliey considered it diHgrafs tul that a man should continue to 
live when exceedingly old (Aiae vjTf'pynp(vi/).’ 

Neither tlu'se Sardiin.nis nor their modern parallels 
are to be condemned lor cruelty to infants or old 
pcophw TJh' {iioceennig, lovollmg enough to our 
findings, arises fiom ;i simple j)er(‘e[)tion of the 
fact that the necessiti^ ^ of life are too scarce for 
tlnm(‘ mcmlx^rs of the tm.ie to lx* fed wlio cannot 
supply then selves and w ill never, or not for a long 
time, he able lo do so. 'tlie methods of getting 
nd of them -clubbing, leaving to starve, and the 
lilte- aie often brutal ; this, liowever, is not de¬ 
li berate cruelt,y, l)\it IS line partly to the inability of 
tlie umbo 'dojied miinl to realize another’s snll'erings, 
paitly to quasi-religious beliefs. Thus, the horror 
of sluMlding the blood of a member of the tribe 
goes far to explain the seeming inhumanity of 
leaving a helpless person to starve, rather than 
killing him quickly.^ 

Sueli ‘social surgery’ we may call the public 
applieation of cutliaiiasia. With regard to its 
private ajiplication, it should be noted that suicide 
IS rare among uncivilized peoples as a rule, and 
naturally we do not get examples of savages killing 
themselves as a result of an abstract belief that 
death is better than life, generally or in particular 
eases. To call it unknown among savages is, how¬ 
ever, as erroneous as the op[)osite view that it is 
more common among them than among civilized 
peoples.^ Some races, as the Andamanese and 
Central Australians, seem never to have heard of 
it; others believe it w ill be punished in the next 
world (Dakotas, Kayans), or treat it as an oil’ence 
against the chief or King (Dahomey); while others 
regard it as an indill'erent, or at moat a foolish, 
action (Aeiua, I’elew Islanders, Chippewayas), or 
even as conducive to future hapoiness (E.skiinos of 
Davi^ Strait). Some cases may be classed as genu¬ 
ine euthanasia. Thus, among the Karens of Burma, 

‘ if a man has some incurable or painful disease, he says in a 
matter-of-fact xvay that he will han^ himself, and he does oa he 
says.’ 6 

But, on the whole, the natural love of life is strong 
in savages, although, as w« have seen, the vague 
sense of the importance of the community may at 
times overpower it. 

2. Greece.— I’assing now to ancient civilization, 
w e have to note in tlie ease of the Greeks a twofold 
exemplitieation of nriiieiples which may be roughly 
identilied with euthanasia : first, in the practice of 
certain States ; second, in the precepts, often actu¬ 
ally follow'ed, of not a few philosophers. 

(1) For many reasons—not least among them 
being the reverence of the Greeks, on the w'hole, 
for old age—we hear little of old people being put 

tx) avoid havinq-to hand them back to their fallier' xli 

[1911] 24). TliH apparently is done with impunity. 

1 Jn the :Suuth Seas, IdUl, pt. i. ch. v. 

2 Var. Ihst. iv. 1. , t ^ j 

3 .See, further, Tost, Grundiiss der ethnolog. Juruprudenz, 
Oldenburj;, 1894 0.'^, i 174, li. 11, 4.1. 

4 Stemmetz ap. WV.stermarck, MI li. 229 , Tost, op. cit. ii. 344 rf. 

6 Westermarck, MI ii. 281. Many other examples are givBO 

in the same chapter. 
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to death. There ia, however, a curious story ’ tliafc, 
in Kos, 

‘ very old men come tojjether parlandf'd aa if to a banqiu't, and 
drink hemlock (>cuiv<ioi'[the famoiiH narcotic poison V—Tc/unm 
macxilatum]), when they realize that Lliey are incapable of dointj 
anything useful to their fatherland.’ 

Passing over this case of voluntary euthanasia, 
which may or may not be genuine—for .Kliai 
clearly think.s more of edification than of histoiica 
verity, and Strabo is doubtful about it—we must 
next consider that State which, more than any 
other, claimed and exertdsed absolute power over 
the lives of its citizens—Sparta, ihutarch^ gives 
us the following inforination : 

‘ The father had no authority to rear Ins child, when born, but 
brought It to a place called the LeschO ; here the elders of bin 
tribe sat and examined the infant. If it were well-made and 
strong, they bade him rear it, and apportioned to it one of the 
allotments of land: hnt, if it were feeble and ill-shaped, 
tliey sent it to the so-callcd I'lace of Casting-out ('ArrothTa?)—a 
('li.aam near Mt. Ta\getos,—(.'onsidering that for a child ill-Miited 
from birth for health and vitrcur to live was disadvantageous 
alike for itself and for the State.’ 

By this rigid elimination of weaklings, comhined 
with a rough kind of eugmiic.'^,^ Sjiarta endeavonn'd, 
and for several generations sncct'ssfully, to main¬ 
tain a high standard of physical etficicncy. Other 
States ^\ere less scientific ; generally speaking, the 
parents of a child could choose whether or not they 
would rear it; if for any reason it was not thought 
desirable to let it live, it was simply exposed, with 
certain jirocautions, one gathers, to keej) its ghost 
from being troublesome. Examples of this are 
wearisomely fre(iuent in New Comedy, and are 
often found in earlier drama.'* But this is not 
euthanasia ; it is a mere shirking of jiarental re- 
snonsibility. ANo, it did not rieccss.-irilv result in 
the death of the infant, which might he found still 
alive, and in sindi a case became, it would seem, 
tlie ahsulufe property of the tinkler,® 

As to suicide, Plato® a])pears to be in accordance 
Until popular feeling when be mentions as jii.^ti- 
liable causes intolerable pain or di.sgrace. We hear 
very little of it among the Greeks, from Homer 
down to the end of the Persian Wars. In a some¬ 
what doubtful passage of the Odi/ssey (xi. 271 If.), 
Epikaste (= Joeasta) hangs herself on learning of 
her unconscious incest; but the suicide of Ajax 
seems to belong to the non-ilomeric tradition. 
One curious instance, which reminds us of Hindu 
sail, is the self-immolation of Euadrie on the pyre 
of her husband Kapancus ; ^ while, among historical 
examples, we may cite the suicide of l^antitas, one 
of the two Spartans who survived Thermojiylm, as 
a result of his disgrace;® and of Themistocles, to 
avoid lighting against his fellow-countrymen.® But 
in Athens at least, although the regular form of 
capital punishment was enforced suicide, self- 
destruction in general was looked upon with dis¬ 
favour, perhaps from fear of the dead man’s ghost; 
at any rate, the right hand of the corpse was severed 
before burial,with which custom we may compare 
the mutilation of a murdered man by 

his slayers. 

(2) the philosophers, and especially the later 
schools (Stoic, Ejiicurean, etc.), were inter<‘.sted 
chiefly in the question of suicide ; of euthanasia in 
other forms we hear little. Plato, however, whose 
model State is to a great extent an idealized form 
of the constitution of Sparta, is in favour of a some- 
’ iii. 37 ff. ; Strabo, x. 6, p. 48(3. 

2 Vita Lycurgi, ch. xvi. ; cl. Grote, Hist, of Greece, pt ii. 
ch. vi 

^ Plat. op. cit. ch. XV, 

* Cl. Pur. Ion, 19, 897 ; Menander, ’ErrtTpeTr. 25(van Leeuwen); 
Ter. I haul. C29, 649, etc. 

0 Sopl). Ocd. Tyr. 1022 IT.; Men. l.c. 

« Lawn, ix. 873 C ; cf. Stallbaum, ad loc. 

7 Ear. Snppl. 990 ff. 8 Herod, vli. 232. 

» Plat Vita Themut. 31 ; Aristoph. Equit. 83. 

/{-Isclunes, in Cteaipk. p. 

Soph. EL. 446 ; /Esch. Choeph. 437 ; and Comra. ad locc. 


w hat ruthless application of the principles under 
discussion to weatly children and also to invalids. 

‘The children of inferior parents, and any maimed offspring of 
the others, they (the Guardians) will secretly put out of the way 

(xaTa/cpi'i/zovo'tt') as is titling',’^ 

are his words on the subject; and a later passage 
seems also to sanction abortion (^td\t<rra pr]5’ eis 
0 u)s ^Kip(p€iy KVTjpa p7]di 7 ’ [t 6 . 4tH C]) in the case 

of a woman not of the approved age-class for child¬ 
bearing. Not dissimilar views were held by Aris¬ 
totle,'^ in whose ideal State maimed children are 
not to be reared, and abortion may occasionally be 
practis(‘d. Eater, however, the iirevalence of ex¬ 
posure drew forth strong protests against the custom 
Irom Musonios® (1st cent. A.I).). With regard to 
other applications of euthanasia, Plato considers 
that invalids ought nob to he kept alive by an ela¬ 
borate regimen, but allowed to die, as they are 
(Hiitc unable to attain to the higher developments 
of either mind or body.* Cf. art, SUICIDK. 

3. Rome.—With regard to the Homans, there is 
almost nothing to add. Their jihilosophy was 
boirow'ed entirely from Greece, and w'as for the 
most part either Stoic or Epicurean. 'I'lio former 
school iiisjiiied most of the famous suicides, such 
as Cato ot Utica; hence Shakespt'are’s references * 
are really to the results of a foreign teacliing. In¬ 
fanticide and abortion are also ollencesof compara¬ 
tively late date. Neglecting myths, mostly of 
palpable (ireek origin, one hears of the former a.s 
early as the comedies of Plautus®—but the char¬ 
acters in these are Greek ; and it is under the 
Empirechi(‘fly that wo hear of wdiolesale avoid¬ 
ance of maieinal responsibility. The jtotcstus of 
the father, iiowever, was sunreiiie, and without 
his formal recognition of a child it w'as not reanai. 

5. Judaism.—It is to the credit of the Jews that 
we hear nothing of such practices aimmg them, 
ow'ing partly to their strong desiii^ for otlspring,— 
causing them to rear even a child blind or other¬ 
wise helpless from birt h,~ [lartly to their regard for 
liuman life, and partly to the fact that tlie pntria 
potestas did not, at lea.st in the times of the later 
kings, extend to life and death.® Suicide, though 
not formally prohibited,® seems to have been rare ; 
the denunciations of it which we liml in Josiqihus 
(/>'./ III. viii. 5) and in various Rabbis are not based 
on anything in the OT. 

6 . Christianity. — Christianity, bow'ever, soon 

after its inception, set its face sternly against all 
forms of self-destruction. The Nl\ indeed, does not 
expressly,forbid it, and several of tlie early Eatliers 
justify it in a few cases ; but from St. Augustine^® 
onwards the Sixth (’ommandment has been re¬ 
garded as covering suicide as well as murder, while 
St. Thomas Aijuinas [Suinma, 11 . ii. 6 E 6 ) de¬ 
nounces it as ( 1 ) unnatural, being contrary to the 
charity which every man bears tow^ards liiinself; 
(2) an oflence against the community ; (3) a usurpa¬ 
tion of God’s powder to kill and make alive—argu¬ 
ments of which the second is Aristotelian,^^ and the 
first derived, it would appear, ultimately from 
Plato (/vrt 7 /;. 9 , loc. Gther forms of euthanasia 

are equally opposed to orthodox Christianity, at 
least as heretofore stated, owing to its enormous 
emphasis on the value of the individual. It is 

1 Rep. V. 460 0 ; cf. 469 D, 461 B, C, and App. iv. in vol. i. of 
Adam’s edition. 

2/Wif. 13355, 19 ff. 

8 Stob. Flonl. Ixxv. 16 and Ixxxiv. 21. 

Rep. iii, 406 C ff. 

5 Cf. Ant. and Cleop. ly. xv. 87; Macbeth, v. viii. 1. 

8 E.g. the Cintellaria. 

7 Juv. vL 694 ff., and many other passavee. 

8 See, e.g., Dt 2118 ^.. 

® .Apparently it was not re^^arded as an offence ; e.g. Ahitho- 
phel is ‘buried in the sepulchre of his father' exactly as if he 
had died a natural death (2 8 I 72 'h. 

10 De Civ. Dei, i. 17 f. H Arist. Eth. Nic. v. 1138a. 9. 

72 See, further, on the Jewish and Christian attitude towardj 
suicide, Kirn, PRE^ xviil. [1906] 169 f. 
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perhaps from this source that Islam borrows its 
prohibition of suicide. 

The practice of modern civilized States is for the 
most part in accordance with this doctrine, even 
where not actually dictated by it. Thus, tlie 
medical profession traditionally keeps a patient 
alive as lon;^ as possible, althouj^h an exception has 
sometimes been made in cases of hydrophobia, 
where, as readers of Geor^^e Macdonald will re¬ 
member, smotheriii^^ used formerly to be resorted 
to.^ The law of murder, again, does not take any 
account of the f>bysical or mental condition of the 
victim ; and suicide is a legal felony. Theoretical 
writers are less uncom[)roniising. Thus Sir Thomas 
More represents suicide as occasionally practised 
in Utopia — indeed he may be regarded as a 
euthanasiast. 

‘ But y{ the disease be not onelye unourable, but also full of 
continuall payne and anj^uishe ; then the priestes and the 
majfistrates exhort the man, sein^e he is not hable to doo anye 
dewte of lyfFe, aiid by overlyvin^e hia owne dcathc is noisome 
and irkesome to other, and ffrevous to iumsclfe, that he wyl 
deterniine with hiuiselfe nu longer to t heryshe that pestilent 
and pemeful disease,’ etc/'^ 

Among the morbidities of the inferior type of 
pessimist we may note a tendency to glorify volun¬ 
tary death, as in the well-known lines of Thomson 
{City of Ih'didful Niyht, xiv.): 

‘ This little life is all we must endure ; 

The ^(rave’s most h(Wy iieace is ever sure,* 
and the following lines. But the greatest member 
of that school, Schopenhauer, regards it as defeat¬ 
ing its own ends,* since it is not a denial but an 
assertion of the will to live, the great obst.acle to 
moral freedom. Uume’s famous I'issay was <lin‘cted 
against the older objections to it, and declaicil it 
to be no dereliction of duty, human or Divine. 
Despite the cdassical argument of Kant,* most 
writers on Ethics >vould probably agree in sub¬ 
stance with Paulsen® that to retrain from it in 
great bodily or mental anguish may be lieroi(b but 
is no delinite duty : ‘ lleldentum ist nieht Biliclit.’ 
But, as has been already remarked, euthanasia in 
general has received little if any discussion. See, 
further, art. SuiriDK. 

I.iTKRATmiK. —E. Westermarck, 3fl, London, 1908; F. 
Paulsen, S^/xtein der Berlin, 1891; A. Schopenhauer, 

Studies in ressimtstn, Erl^^ tr.^* by T. Bailey Saunders, London, 
189'2; I. Kant, Melaphysik dtr Sitten, last vol. of Werkc, 
Berlin, 1907 ; D. Hurae, Essay on Suicide, vol. iv. p. fnC*) of 
the Boston ed, of his works, 1854. F’or ancient views, see also 
L. Schmidt, Ethik der alt. Griechen, Berlin, isse. e»p. vol. ii. 
pp. 104,137 , E. Zeller, Uixt. of Gr. Philosophy, Eng tr. (several 
edd.), for vu'vva of the various schools ; extracts from original 
texts in Ritter-Preller, Hist. Philos. Grceca:^, Gotha, 1898. 

II. J. Rose. 

EUTYCHIANISM.— See Monobhysitism. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. —This is an 
association of Evangelical Christians of ditferent 
countries and speaking dill'ercnt tongues, united 
for the avow'al and promotion of Cliristian union 
and the advancement of religious liberty. It ow’cd 
its origin to a wide-spread and growung desire in 
Protestant Christendom for closer fellow ship among 
tnie believers holding to the same essentials of 
faith, and desirous or bearing visible witness to 
their obedience to the Lord’s prayer, ‘ that they all 
may be one ; as thou. Father, art in me, and I in 
thee’ (Jn 17^^). The union of Christians of ditl’er- 
ent denominations in the formation of some of the 
great Foreign Mission Societies, as the London 
Society and the American Board of Commissioners 
1 Robert Falconer, ch. 15, p. 249, ‘Standard Library’ ed. 
a Utopia, pt. il. ch. vii. ‘ Of Bondenien, sicke persons,’ etc. 
(p. 122, Cambridge ed.). , o 

^ Hxsdy on Stiicids \ cf* DiB JVslt Willc tind VoTfit€ll'unff ^ 
Leipzig, 1844, 1, § 69. . ^ i- 

4 Kant regards self-preservation as the first, if not the 
highest, duty of man,’ and says of suicide : ‘ The destruction of 
the moral subject in oneself is tantamount to a driving out of 
the world, so far as in one lies, of Morality itself.’ He odds that 
it involves the despising of man in general {homo noumenon) as 
represented in one's own person. 

8 Ethik, ii. 101 ff. 


for Foreign MlsHions, and in the work of the Bible 
and Tract Societies as w’cll as in the great Con¬ 
ventions, had demonstrated the possibility of the 
Alliance. 

1. Organization.—The Alliance was organized 
at an enthusiastic meeting in Freemasons’ Hall, 
London, August 19-23, 18dG. Other meetings biui 
prepared the way, especially those held in Glasgow , 
August 1845; iii Liverpool, October 1845; ami m 
London, February 1846. The Convention m 
London, August 19, 1846, adopted the name and 
defined the Alliance as a ‘confederation.’ It was 
attended hy 800 delegates, representing 50 denomi¬ 
nations. Among those who took an active part 
were the following divines from Great Britain : 
Revs. FMward Bickcrsti'th and Lord Wriothesley 
Russell (Anglicans); Dr. P. 8tcane and Hon. 
Baptist \V. Noel (liaptists); Drs. Thomas Binney, 

J. Angel I Jame.s, Le’nbild, and .John Stoughton 
(Indejienilents) ; Drs. 'n’.cv and M'. M. Bunting 
and W'llliam Arthur (M- f odists); Drs. Chalmers, 
Candhsli, Guthrie, and N rniaii MacLeod (Presby- 
terinns). Ameiica was reje esmited by Drs. Samuel 
11. Cox and Willi,um P.al Ion ; Germany, by Dr, 
F. W. Ivi uiumaelitn- and Protessor Tholuck ; 
Freaice, by Revs. xVdolpbe Monod and Georges 
I'iscb ; Switzerland, by Professor La Harpe and 
M. liOiiibanl. 

The Riiti-h branch, having its olhce at 7 Adam 
Street, Stiand, London, has oeeii the most active, 
and deferred to as the parent branch. Other 
liranebes were I'stahlished in Germany, France, 
Ss\ i:./ei land, Holland, Denmark, Sw^eden, Italy, 
Hungary, (4recce, the United States, Canada, and 
among (he Protestant missionaries of India, Japan, 
and otlier mission lands. 

2. Aims.—The primary aim was to give expres¬ 
sion to the substantial unity existing betw’een 
Evangelical believers and to cultivate brotherly 
love. The Alliance is a voluntary association, 
not intended to create a new ecclesiastical organi¬ 
zation. It is a union of Christian individuals, not 
a union of Churches. It claims no legislati\'e or 
di.scipUnary authority, and disavows all thought 
of iiilcrfering with the loyalty of members to their 
respective denominations. The secondary aim, 
the spread of the principles of religious toleration, 
was incorporated in the proceedings of the first 
Conference, and given more full expression in 
resolutions passed at tlie General Conference at 
Paris, 1855. The Alliance is the only associa¬ 
tion which has made this a distinct aim of its 
organization. 

The doctrinal basis of the Alliance is set forth 
in nine articles adopted at the London meeting of 
1846, which are as tollow's; 

(1) The divine inspiration, authority, and Bufficiency of the 
Holy Srrijiturt's. 

(2) The ripht and duty of private judf^nent In the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Holy Senpturrs. 

(8) The Unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of the Persons 
therein. 

( 4 ) The utter depravity of human nature in consequence of 
the Fall. 

(5) The incarnation of the Son of God, His work of atonement 
for the sins of mankind, and His mediatorial intercession and 
reifrn. 

(6) The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

(7) The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sancti¬ 
fication of the sinner. 

(8) The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal puiiLshment 
of the wicked. 

(9) 'riie divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the 
obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of Jiaptisni and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

These principles, while they were not framed to 
do so, actually exclude the Unitarians (art. 3), the 
Friends (art. 9), and the Roman Catholics (artt. 
2, 6). The motto of the Alliance expresses well 
its spirit: Unum corpus stimus in Christo—We are 
one bt^y in Christ. 
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3. Modes of operation.—'I'lio Alliance lia.*- 
to accoiii])lisli its wuik mainly in tliic( 
ways; through (he Week of Ihayer, (leneia, 
Conferences, and eH’orts to j^ut a stop to relii;ioiis 
persecution. 

(n) Atuinal Week of ihvrycr.—This institutior: 
.vas first j)ro]>ose(l at a ineetin*^ of the Alliance 
at Manclu'st(T, IStti, ill a resolution ur^in^ ‘the 
friends of the Alliance throughout tlie woild t( 
observe the liist week of d.anuary as a season for 
(concert in prayer on behalf of the objects con- 
tmnplated l^y tin* Alliance.’ Some years later 
the Alli.mci* hioadened i(,s ju'oj^ramim'H in ansv 
to an appeal liom l'aip:lish and American mission¬ 
aries in India. The Ilritish bianch issues this 
year (1912) i(s doth [)r()piamm(^ of to]>ics. 'I'hese 
to])ics ha\'e included L’nion with Chi ist, 'riianks- 
pd\nic: lor \arious bmielits, and Prayer for llomt*, 
City, and l'’oieiLtn Ml^^ions, for nations and their 
iinicr^, lor tin* Y.M.C.A. ami Schools, for (he 
Family, the (.)b^('rvance of (h(‘ Fold's Day, and 
other subjt‘ct>. 'The Wi'ok of Prayer, (>hsei\e<l 
in cities and hanihds in all parts of (he Chimtiai 
W’oild and in mis-^ionary teiiitory, has, wphout 
a question, exerciseil a jirofouml inlluenci* in pio- 
inotin^ the sjiirit of brotherly love and cordial 
co-opeiation aiiiono ministers and laymen of the 
ditl'erent Prot('slant coinmunions. 

{h) Conft'i'UK'Cs .—National or Local Conference, 
have Ix'en lu'ld every year i>y the Pritish branch, 
and biennially by the American branch, 1875-1899 
(with seveial intermissions). The international or 
General Confer(*nc(‘s, t<‘n in number, have be«m 
held in London, 1851; Paris, 1855; Berlin, 1857; 
Geneva, LSdl ; Amsterdam, 1867 ; New York, 
1879; Basel, 1879; Copmiha^mn, 1884; Florence, 
1891 ; London, 1896. The meetin^es have been 
called by ap:re('ment of the branches, and the 
entertainment of the delegates and the carryinit 
out of the ])io^Mamme have been left to the brancli 
within w'hose houiuls the Conference met. 'The 
toj)ics discussed have included : reports of the 
reli^^dous condition of the nations ; tlie conflict of 
Christianity with infidelity, Romanism, and super¬ 
stition ; the {)ractical and humanitarian (uiter- 
prises of the Church ; (diristian education and 
revivals. The Jjondon Conference in 1851 pro¬ 
bably included rejiresentatives of more Protestant 
denominations than had ever sat toj^mther since 
the Iteformation. The Conference in Newv Yoik 
was the most lar^n-Iy attended and wiihdy influ¬ 
ential reli^dous eatheiing held up to that time 
in the Uni(ed States. The lar<j^e number of foreign 
scholars and niini.sters wdio attended it was in¬ 
comparably above the attendance of fondp^n dele- 
^eates at any convention of any kind held up to 
that time in the W estern Worht. This result was 
lar^ndy due to the eflorts of Dr. Philip Schall', who 
made four journeys to Furope to present invi(,ations 
to attend the meetin^^ and to arouse int('r('st in it. 

The Alliance has rei'eived the recognition of 
crowmed Icaads and of the President of the l]nit('d 
States. Frederick WAlliarn IV. of Prus'^ia autho¬ 
rized the invitation to meet in Beilin, w'as pres(‘nt 
at one of the sessions, and accorded a reception to 
the members at Potsilam. The Kin^^ and t^hictm 
of Denmark, the Crown Prince and Ih incess, and 
the Ivin;^ and Queen of Greece attended some of 
the meetings of the Copenhagen Conference. The 
Presidc'iit of the Cnited .States, Mr. Grant, and 
the Vice-President, Mr. Colfax, by their signatures 
endorsed the objects of ( he Alliance and the in\ ifa- 
tion to the meeting in New' York ; and Privsident 
Grant, surrounded by the immibers of his Cabinet, 
gave the delegates to the New York Conference 
a re(*eption at the Wdiite House. The then king 
of I Lily sent a cordial letter of greeting to the 
Conference in Florence. 


(e) Opposition to persecution. —In its earliest 
pmiod an elo(}uont appeal w'as made by Merle 
d’Aubigne in behalf of the German Lutherans of 
Russia, and at the .same time an appeal was made 
lor the ojqu'essed Arnn'iiiaiis. Fnily c:ises of suc¬ 
cessful inti'rvention wi'ie the ri'h'asiy (hiough an 
a}>peal to the Giand Duke, of the Madiai taniily of 
Tuscany (1852), imprisoned for ri'ading the Bible 
and holding religious meetings; and the release (in 
1869) of Matamoras, (karrasco, and their friends 
in Spain, who were thrown into prison and con- 
deinmal to the galleys for tlu' same reason during 
the reign of Lsahi'lhi. The Alliance interceded for 
the Medmdists and Baptists in Sw'cden (1858), and 
through a delegation (in 1871) to the Czar, tlien 
.sojouining at F'riedrichshaten on the Lake of 
Constaiu'e, it sought relief for the laithmans of 
the Baltic Provinces. Again in 1874 it sought 
the Czar's good ollici's for the Bantists of Southern 
Russia, and in 1879 it sent a deputation to the 
Fmperor of Austria in behalf of ceitain Christians 
in Bohemia, and tlie request was granted. It 
helped to .secure from (he Sultan (1856) rights for 
the mis-,ionari(‘S in 'I'urki'y, and has made ('dbrts 
to secure relief for the Nestorians in Persia, the 
Stundists in Russia, and other persecuted Chris¬ 
tians. 

The intluence of the Alliance can be traced in 
the formation of (he Pan-Presbyt(*rian Alliance, 
tin' Pan-Anglican Synod, and the Pan-Wk'sleyan 
(Amfen'iice, and in (lu^ h'edcration of the (.'hurches 
of (.’hrist in tlni Idiiti'd States, which held it.s tiist 
inveting in Newv York in Novmnber 1995, icjire- 
S('nting 18,(X)U,9(.)0 communl( ants bi'longing to 35 
denominations otlieially reiirescntcd. 

Liteimti RK — fonfermre on Christum ('luon. Narrative of 
ProCfcduujs of the Meetiii^m held at Li rerjxiul, Oct. 

Lon.(on, 1^4.5; Anuiial lie ports of t,tie Uriti.sti llr.'iarli, (.oiidon, 
mid IT., and of tlK* Aiio'nrari I'.raiicli, New \'ork, ISdV IT The 
J*K>ei'e(hiu!S 0 / the (letiernl ('oji/erences have hecn is'^ne(i m the 
'^(►okoii at the' )>l.a<'('s of iue(*ting, and for the most part 
in Idji^hsii reprodnetion, \ 1 /. those of London, Laris, Kerim 
(Oerm. ed. ()>' I\. K. iteinoek, ls(17), ('fC‘ne\a (b'rencli ed. by H. 
(leort,^ 18(d>, Amsterdam, New \oik (ed. L. Sc'liuff and S. 
Irernetifl I’rime), K.asol (derm, ed .(. Itiy^enbatdi ; Knp. 

(‘d. l)v .(. Murray Mit<dudi), ('opeidiagen (only m Panish, ed. 
Vahl, iSsd), Florence (laipe cd. (yv R. A. Ledford), f.ondon (the 
Jnlaloe \ol , <'d. A. J. Ainold). Knef ()ut not altogether satis¬ 
factory liistorn'.sof the AUiance nmv l)e found in the Alliance vol., 
New York, ls74, by .lames Ihavis, secretary of the Bnlisii branch, 
and in the .Jid)ilee vol., Ijondon, isskl, t)y A. J. Arnold. 8ee also 
Life of lOiilip Sehaff, New York, 18h7, pp. '2.'‘>‘2-274, 882 f , 360 fT. 
.Special do<'unu n(s tiave been issueii from time to time Ijy ttie 
British and Ammican branches The more notable of the latter 
are J'he Narnilire of the iclfafe of Rel. in the (jv Henry Ik 

.Smitli, jireserjted to ttie Am.sterdam Conference, 1807 ; Jlejiort 
on the Alliniire l)e}mtation to the C:ar of Jlmsia, 1871, and The 
lU'itnion of Chnstendoin, by (’. .S<diaff, 1803, hi.s last literary 
work, which was j>io.s('ntcd to the council of the Alliance held in 
conne.vion with the Coluinhian World’s Kxpo^ition in Chicago, 
ls!>;t. The art. ‘Allianz, Fv angelische ’ in PllE'^ i. 370, by F. C. 
Achclis, pronounces an unfavourable judgment on the Alliance 
as having departed from its (U'lginal aims, and carrying on ‘a 
hostile s.jjiaralistic iir<tpaganda.’ Itdcclare.s that the Alliance 
real bed the height of its history at the Berlin Conference in 
is.‘)7, and that, as a religiou.s organization, it has no lunger any 
Higmficarice m Cerinany. This is not the pla('c to enter upon a 
c<jrisidei at ion of the cuiiditions which call forth a judgment so 
partial and nnju'-t. Thf‘ I'litish branch issued a monthly, under 
the title Erniufehcal ('In isieioitnu, 1847-18!)!*, The Erangehcal 
Alluino' ijnarterly, 1899-1000, and again a monthly, Evangelical 
C/irafem/ow, 1900If. J)AVII) 8. SCHAFF. 

EVANGELICALISM,— The name given, in 
Engli.sli-spcakiiig Itimls, to a movement of revival 
which has home, other names in other parts of 
Chris(cn<lom. This movement is usually traced 
to Hoi laud, where it ht'gaii as Cocceianism or 
Fedeiali.'sm, being so named from its foremost 
rejueseiitative, ("occeius (f 1669), professor at 
Leyden, wdiose tlH'ulogy wti.s called ‘ Federal ’ on 
iccount of th(! jiroinimmee given in it to the cori- 
teption of religion as a covenant (see COVENANT 
Thpiology). I'he next jihase was Pietism {q.v.), 
the principal rcjiresenl at ivits of which w'ere S[)ener 
(t 1705), who oiierated chiclly by jirayer-raeetings, 
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known as collegia pietatis; A. 11. Francke (1G63- 
17-7), professor at Halle, where he founded the 
orpluinaKes which still llourish in that acadiuiiic 
ventre; and J. A. Ben-el (1087-17o2), Uie Pietist 
of South (l(‘.rinany, and author of the well-known 
Gnomon^ which may he taken as an index of tlie 
devotion to Bihli(;al s(udi(‘s characteristic of the 
movement. ()ut of Pietism rose Moravianism, 
associated Avith the name of Count Zinzendorf 
(17tH)-l7h0), the passionate lover of (Jhrist and 
inau-urator of those forei-n-mission ellorts for tlie 
extent and success of which the Moravian Church 
has so distin^mishcd a name (see Mouavians). 
Methodism, the next phase, was evolved from 
Moravianism as obviously as the latier was from 
Pietism. In many res})ccts it is the most remark¬ 
able })hase of all ; and it would be a pleasuie to 
follow th(‘ course rif its development, lirst in Croat. 
Britain and then in America, where it has achieved 
nhenomenal success ; with its ^o eat leaders, the two 
Wesleys and Whitefield, and their many notable 
succi'ssors ; with its divisions and reunions; its 
open-air preachinp^s and camp-meetinp^s ; its class- 
meet inp;s and local jiroachers ; its hymno<ly and 
its zeal for education ; but all these topics will be 
dealt with in art. Mkthodism. 

I. In the Church of England.—The Anprlican 
Church mi;zht have retained Methodism within 
itself, for the orip;inal leaders w(*re most unwillinp,^ 
to pto out ; but ditlerent counsels prevailcc). After 
a time, howmver, tln^re arose w’lthin the State 
(Jhurch a number of clerp^ymen who imitated the 
zeal and etheiency of the .Methodi.sts, and earned 
the name of ‘ Kvanp^elicals,’ 

Amono these, in tlie latter part of the 18th cent., 
the most conspicuous fiptnre waas the Kev. John 
Newton (1725-1807). Aftiu a wdld youth, .spent at 
sea, he underwent as thoroiipth a conversion as any 
Methodist, and no Methodist could have had less 
scrujilc in making his religious experiences public. 
Though over forty before being settled in a parish 
of his own, at Olney in Buckinghamshire, he im¬ 
mediately unfolded an earnestness and force of 
character which could not fail to make him a centre 
of inlluence ; and from the time when he w'as trans¬ 
lated to the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
Lombard Street, London, in 1779, he exercised, 
without the name of bishoj), a more than episcopal 
sway over those within the State Church who Avere 
coming under the intluem^e of the revival. Before 
leaving the country, he had won as a convert the 
incumbent of a neighbouring parish, the Rev. 
Thomas Scott (1747-1821), avIio Avas shaken out of 
Socinian views and out of the habits of a careless 
life by hearing Newton preach. At first this ad¬ 
herent fought against his convictions; but, NeAvton 
Avi.sely refraining from being drawn into contro¬ 
versy with him, he at last shut himself up Avith his 
Bible for three years, determined to discover what 
was the religion taught in this oracle and to hold 
to it alone. Prom these studies he emerged Avith 
the conviction that the Evangelical sy.stem was the 
only true gospel ; and so convinced Avas he that a 
creed obtained as his had been must be the (correct 
one, that he Avrote an account of Ids experiences 
under the title of The Force of Truth (1779)—a 
book Avhich gained an enormous circulation, and 
of Avhich John Henry Newman said that he almost 
owed to it his soul. If Scott Avas able to prove 
the new tenets to be Scriptural, another adherent 
of the school, Joseph Milner (1744—97), undertook 
to prove, in his History of the Church of Christy 
that they were the doctrines of the Ajiostolic Age, 
of the Reformation, and of the great founders and 
theologians of the Church of England, Lie Evan¬ 
gelicals claimed to stand in the footsteps of the 
Fathers; it was the official Church which had 
lapsed into error through worldliness and indolence, 


But the Evangelical doctrines had the good for¬ 
tune to secure a means of propag.-itiun far more 
rare mid ellective than that ot eithri a Ihhbcal 
expo.sitor or an ecc.hisiastFxil hislonan. While 
living at Olney, Newton had for a ncedihour the 
poet Cowper (ITIU-ISUO) ; and to the geiith', bard 
this strinig man of (hxl became a heio and Creat- 
heart. Tlu' litoiary I rihe have persi.^tcntly u'pre- 
sented NeAs ton, indeed, as a tyrant, Avho drove the 
poet distracted ; hut. Cowper’s insanity Avas in the 
blood; he had been in conlinermmt before Newton 
ever saw him ; ami, although even this strong 
tri(md could not linally I’escue him from his fateg 
he redeemerl him from himsidf and furnished him 
with emt)loym(!nt, by which he Avas made, in the 
int<^rvals of Ids disease^ a useful and a hapi)y man. 
Besides enjoying his collaboration in the Avriting 
of the Olney Hymns, NcAvton suggested other 
theme.s for his muse Avhieh drew' from him not a 
feu' of his hnpjue'-t odoitt;; fnid thus, for the 
j>ec,uliar ladiels and '-(•o'>ncnits of IN angelicalism, 
there Avas secuixsl th(' ' enelit of musical and im- 
])ensi’.ahle e\i»ression ; cu tluTe is no more com- 
jlete or accurate represc.itation of them than is to 
le found ir. Cow'ju'r s vris(>. 

In pro,-'-, also, the new Avay of looking at Chris¬ 
tianity Avas to receive brilli.ant exj)! e.ssion from a 
laym.ui. d'his was at the hands of William Wil- 
berforce (I7d9-18.dd), avIio, having hemi turned from 
a life of frivolity dniinga tour in Switzeiland Avith 
Isaac Milner, brother of 1 he ecclesiastic-al historian, 
carried his neAvhorn enthusiasm into the business 
of Parliament, of Avhieh he was a member, and into 
tlie miper ranks of English society, of Avliieh he 
Avas an acknoAvledgod leader. 'Vo this society 
Ids statement of the IWangelieal jiosition Avas arl- 
dressed, as Avas show'n by its full title, A Practical 
View of the prevailing Sifstnn (f pnfesHcd Chris¬ 
tians in the higher and, niiddle Classes (f this 
Country contrasted 'with real Christianity \ and 
the grace, the frankness, and the humour of its 
style made it acceptable in eireles into Avhieli reli¬ 
gious literatunr seldom penetrated. 

But Wilherforce rendered to Evangelicalism a 
still more important service by le.'iding its accu¬ 
mulating numbers in a crusade against tlie Slave 
'Trade. In this he enjoyed the sujiport of a section 
of the community in Avhich the ticav views had 
made remarkable progress--the imunbers of the 
U[)per middle class, engaged in hanking and similar 
oc.cupations. Of tlu!se there haj)])ened to lie smdi 
a concentration in the suburb of Ciapham that the 
whole Evangelic.al ]»arty Avas sometimes styled ‘ the 
Ciapham Sect.’ 'Taking this nickname and con¬ 
verting it into a title of honour, the gruiial his¬ 
torian of Evaugrdiealism, Sir James Stephen, has, 
under this caption, in his Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Jhography (J.ondoii, I!t07, vrd, ii.), penned ea[)ti- 
vating sketches of such men as lliuiry 'Thornton, 
(iranville Sharp, Lonl 'Teignmouth, and Zachary 
Macaulay, Avho not only stood by Wilherforce in 
his prolonged and laborious campaign against 
slavery, hut Avero distinguished in many oilier 
Avalks of philanthropy. Eor Evangelicalism had 
reached ami tapper! the springs of active heneti- 
cence. To Avhatr'ver it may have been duir— 
Avhether to the Calvinistic doctrines, helicAcd by 
Evangelicals, or, as tliey might rather themsrdvea 
have said, to the work on their syiirits of the Spirit 
Qf Qoj—the adhi*rents of the ncAV views not only 
believed, but turned tlieir beliefs into juaclice. 
It was a maxim Avitli them that every one to w horn 
the good news had come Avas bound, according to 
his poAvers and op})ortunities, to imfiart it to others. 
Their first ellbrts, accorrliiigly, Avere to juopagate 
the gospel both by personal testimony and by cor¬ 
porate action. They visited the poor, they tended 
the sick and dying, they instructed the ignorant, 
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they founded schools and colleges, they not only 
sought out candidates for the ministry, hut bough" 
advowsons, in order that parishes might be maiiiuu 
with clergymen of the right sentiments, the force 
operating behind these elibrts being the solemn 
sense of tlieir own responsibility as well as of the 
danger and the destiny of those in whose behalf 
they were exerting themselves. The Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society and the Iteligious Tract Society 
came into existence in 17913, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 1804. Far, however, from the 
endeavours of the Kvangelicals being contined to 
the souls of men, they were directed from the hrst 
to the body also; and soon philantliropies were 
devised for prisoners, for children and women 
working in mines, for the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the paralytic, and, in short, for every form 
of human mistuy. ^Vilberforce was succeeded in 
the next gimcration by Lord Shaftesbury (ISOl- 
8o), N\ho, in Ihirlianient, was the unfailing advo¬ 
cate of the poor and needy, and, after a life of 
unwearying philanthropy, exclaimed, on his death- 
hcd, th.at lie was sorry to quit a world in which so 
much misery still existed. Through his influence 
with Lord l^almerston, this nobhunan .<ecure<l for 
tlie pAangelicals a fair share of the influential 
otlices in the Church. Tn one of the nniversitit's. 
Evangelicalism fought its way to power through 
th'‘ weight of the personality of Charles Simeon 
(1759-18.‘ib) ; and the first heads of the Evangelic'al 
tlivinity halls, founded at Cambridge and Oxford, 
both r(jse to be bishops. In the latter half of the 
19th cent, the party profited by throwing itself 
into the revivals which jiassed over the entire 
kingdom, coming from Annuican sources ; and a 
centre for the quickening of the spiritual life was 
provided in conferences, held annually from 1875 
at Keswick. 

Though, for more than a hundred years, a large 
and influential party in the Anglican Church, 
Evangelicalism has never succeeded in permeating 
that communion completely. W. E. Gladstone, 
while crediting it with the high merit of per¬ 
vading the Church as a whole with the preaching 
of Christ crucified, showed, in an article publisiied 
in 1879 and republished in Gleanings of Past Years 
(1879-97), that it had manifested a singular in¬ 
capacity for retaining its own more gifted chil¬ 
dren, these going off to the left or the right, w’hen 
they reacheil maturity. The rise of the Broad 
Church party in the early half of the 19th cent, 
furni.sheu evidence of aspirations and needs which 
Evangelicalism was not satisfying; and (he same 
was still more manifested by the phenomenal 
development of the High Church and Ritualistic 
party, which has not yet suffered any check, and 
has in recent decades eclipsed all rivals. Those 
who have themselves passed from Evangelicalism 
to Ritualism an; wont to regard the one movement 
as a preparation for the other, which i.s, they .say, 
its natural completion. But this is a sanguine 
view, in which Evangelicals will by no means 
concur; and a historian will be more likely to 
recognize in Ritualism a recrudescence of the 
Anglicani.sm of King Henry Viii. and Queen 
Elizabeth, while in Evangeli(;alism he sees a re¬ 
vival of the Puritanism which long struggled 
inside the Anglican communion, before it wuis 
driven forth into dissent. At the present time the 
strength of the Evangelical party is estimated by 
G. R. Balleine at fully a fourth of the entire Church ; 
and the proportion might be reckoned higher if the 
Anglican Church in the United States and the 
Colonies vvere included. 

2. In English Nonconformity.—By the Di.s- 
senting communities of England it might be con¬ 
tended that, in its essence, Evangelicalism was 
among them not only before it appeared in the 


State Church, but even before it was seen in the 
form of M(;thodism. Long before the conversion 
of John Wesley, hymns had been comj)osed by 
Isaac Watts (1674-1748), wdiich became as truly 
the language of the revival as those of Charles 
Wesley, and have even yet lost none of their 
virtue. Philip Doddridge (1702-51) was preaching 
and teaching at Northampton the views of Divine 
truth embodied in his wmrk entitled The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul, which became a 
handbook of experience for all, in whatever d(‘- 
nomiuation, touched by the spirit of the revival ; 
and Matthew' Henry (1662-1714), in a Presby¬ 
terian manse at Chester, had penned a commen- 
taiy on Holy Scrij)ture, in which inother-w'it and 
common sense are combined with thorougli appie- 
hension of the gosi)cl. In fact, such instances 
point b.ack to a connexion of Evangelicalism with 
the Punt.anism of the 16th and 17th cents., which 
could, in all probability, be demonstrated also to 
have lain behind the Cocceianism of Holland, from 
w'hicli, in accordance with the custom of Church 
historians, the rise of our movement has been 
tnu'ed. 

In the Dis.senting communities, how’ever, as a 
w'hole, as well as in the State Church, in the be¬ 
ginning of the iSth cent, tlicre prevailed a spirit of 
coldness and dcadne.ss. Among the Presbyterians 
the temperature had sunk so low' that not a few 
of their churches had become the meet ing-places of 
Unitarians. Res])ectability and .solemnity w'cre 
the attributes to wiiich alone even the better con¬ 
gregations aspired, whereas enthusia.sni wa.s among 
them a name of reproach. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that the first manifiestations of Mi'tliod- 
ism were beheld with lepul.^ion and alarm, or that 
the utterances of uncalh'd and uninstructed earnest¬ 
ness were received witli su.spicion. As, however, 
it became nuuufest that, by such rude and unusual 
means, the lost children of England were being 
redeemed from .savagery, and publicans and harlots 
transmuted into saints, the opposition of good men 
gave way, and the dignified friends of decency and 
order began to learn the methods of their more 
ardent neighbours. Great was their reward. 
Their places of worsliip, which had been, in 
most cases, barely holding their own, were filled 
to overflowing, and larger buildings had to be 
erected ; th().^e who were being saved were daily 
added to their numbers ; and a new joy pervaded 
the exercises of the sanctuary. From tliis time 
onwards, both Baptists and Congregationalists 
may be regarded as having been captured by 
Evangelicalism ; and to this fact they owe their 
ra])i<l internal development, as well as their mis- 
.sionary zeal. The London Mi.ssionary Society was 
founded in 1795, and enjoyed, in the century that 
followed, the services of some of the most eminent 
missionaries of all time ; w'hile the two denomina¬ 
tions fully participated in all the home mi.ssions and 
philanthropies which were the new births of the age. 

E’rom generation to generation both of these 
denominations were amply supplied with preachers 
by whoso lips the doctrines of Evangelicalism were 
interpreted with learning and eloquence ; but it 
may be enough to dwell for a little on the names 
of two of them, one belonging to each of the 
denominations, by whose ministrie.s the Evan¬ 
gelical situation was beneficially influenced in the 
latter half of the 19th century. Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon (1834-92) was of Congregational extrac¬ 
tion, but he joined the Baptists in early life. He 
was soundly converted in emerging from boyhood, 
and had scarcely surmounted that period of life 
w'hen he began to preach, the originality and force 
of his recent experience giving direction to his 
efforts, as they never ceased to do all his days, 
for he said himself that he always preached with 
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the expectation of conversions ; and, it is ))eli(ived, 
lie was not disappointed. Though ho had not 
enjoyed tlie advanta^ois of academic trainin^% lie 
was tiirouf^liont life a keen and iuiwearie<l .stndmit 
of the sulijects likely to help him in jneachin^^ 
(Ireek inclndi'd ; and he founded a theolo;^ical 
college, of which he was [iK'sident, delivering 
lectures on preaching to his students which are 
esteemed nmonj^^ the host ever ])roduc.ed on the 
subject. Ills capacity for business and the warmth 
of his heart enabled him to carry on a large 
orphanage ; and he maintained, besides, an ex¬ 
tensive system of col portage for the circulation of 
lA'angelical literature, and especially his own 
R(‘rmons, which wen? published every week and 
sold in thousands. The tabernacle built for him, 
in Soutii J.,ondon, ludd 5000, and was always full, 
serving, indeed, for a whole generation as a 
rallying-point for Evangelicals from all coimus 
of the globe. In it was ujiheld the banner of 
Evangelicalism, the docTrinea of which were 
preached with clearness, fullness, and s})iiilual 
power. In later life, Spurgeon came to bi'lievc 
that the younger ministers of his denomination 
were forsahing these truths; and, in cons(‘(|uence, 
h<} sojtaratetl himself from the Eaptist Union, lint 
the ollicials of that body denied his accusations, or 
at least refused to endorse them. 

The other h'ader of Evangelical Nonconformity, 
R. W. Dale of Birmingham (iS^O-Do), was more 
o]»en to new light and m(»re inclined to learn from 
(jt hers, lie used to s[)eak with earnest conviction 
of the need for a reconstruction of I’rote^tant 
(Teology. At some points he was in sympathy 
with tin? Broad (diurch, especially with Maurice. 
With him he helieved in the creation of humanity 
in Christ ; like him he held strongly by the s.ncie.d- 
noss of secular life ; and, with him, he disbelieved 
that the wicked would live for ever in torment. 
^h‘t he glorit>d in the pi'culiar doctrines of livan- 
gelicalism, su(‘h as tlie death of Cdirist as the 
ground of divine forgiveness, just ilication by 
faith, and the supernatural work of the Holy 
S})irit in redemption; and equally did he value 
the Evang(‘lical el/ios, as he called it—its passion 
for Christ and for the souls of men. 

In Scotland.—It was fortunate for Evan¬ 
gelicalism that it w^as mediated for Scotland 
through the big bi n in and big heart of 'riionuis 
(dialmers (17SO-1817). In England it has some¬ 
times exhihited a somewhat jietty aspect. It is 
impossible, for example, to read of the <levelop- 
ments at Cheltenham oy wdiich ErcMlerick William 
Robertson was diiven away from his early associa¬ 
tions into the Broad Church wuthout recognizing 
that Evangelicalism could be narrow'and unlovely, 
deservedly hiinging down on itself the nickname 
of ‘ the luird Church ’ given to it by R. II. Hutton. 
But Chalmers (y.e.) could not have been the founder 
of a hard Church. His humanity was broad ; he 
had passeil through an intellectual before exjieri- 
encing a s[)iritual awakening ; he had a distinctly 
philosophical mind, w'hieh delighted in tracing 
facts to their causes ; and his position as an 
academic teacher could not but intensify this 
natural bent. Still he was profoundly practical. 
Among the documents of Evangelicalism there is 
notone more important than the address he sent 
to his parishioners at Kilmany when quitting that 
rural parish, in 1815, for the city of Glasgow. 
Review'ing the years he had s})ent among them, 
first as an oppommt and then as an apostle of 
Evangelicalism, he lixed on this as the essential 
])oint—that Evangelicalism works; it actually 
realizes the righteousness and holiness wdiich Ill's 
early preaching had utterly failed to produce. 
Afterwards he was ahvays speculating on (he 
reason for this, and he found it in ‘ the expulsive 


power of a new allection.’ He did for theolo.-v in 
his academical prelections, exactly what Scddeier- 
machcr was d<nng for it at the same time in Ger¬ 
many, thougdi these two knew nothing of each 
othei ; that is to say, instead of Ix'gmuing with 
the mysteries of revelation and coming down Irom 
these to human expeliencc, he took his st:ind on 
exjxmience .and then rose to the suj)ernatural facts 
without whiidi such experience could not have been 
enjoyed. His dogmatic consisted of two parts— 
first, the disease ; Hum, the remedy. 

Tluu'e had, indeed, beim an Evangelical party in 
the (,'hurch of Scotland before Chalmers ap[)earcd 
upon the scene ; and, outside of the State Cliurch, 
the do<“trin('s of the gospel had heen preached to 
growdng numbers by the ministers of the Secession 
and the R(dief denominations ; but it was by the 
mighty voice of Chalmers that the new views 
seemred the attention of his countrymen as a 
whole. In the ceoi't.. .:f tliet’hurch his intluence 
grew a])ac(\ t ill the ‘ M h 'ates,’ on the opposite 
side, saw their ttrcilomin: tic(‘ vanishing. In their 
straits they sought .and oldainc'd the assistance of 
the civil courts, by whudi Hie retoiming party was 
so limited '.id th\vait(‘d that, in 1843, it quitted 
th-5 St.iti* Cliurch and organized itself outside as 
the t'rec ('hurch of Scotland. 

'I'iui Niiiue of the Evangelical principles by 
whudi tlie t'lee Church was inspired was made 
visible by the rapidity with w'hiidi it not only 
erected chun lies, manses, and schools all over the 
hand for its own necessities, but threw itself into 
mi-don woik of every kind, both at home and 
abroad. All Hie foreign missionaries had joiiu'd 
the outgoing movement ; and not only w'ere they 
provided for, but the Church was ready to rise to 
opportunities, as these presented themselves, to 
extend its operations. Similarly, the home mission 
jirohlem was attacked with siudi vigour that e\'en 
in Glasgow', where the grow'th of the city has bemi 

f ihenomenal, the increase of the means of grace 
las k(q)t pace w'itli that of the ]»o])ulation ; and at 
the juesent moment measures are being organized 
for meeting the w'i<ler needs disidosed by the recent 
develoj)ment,sof labour. Eor these missionary and 
philanthropic exertions the Churcdi w'as strength- 
(Uied by wide-sTiread revivals of religion in 1859-60, 
1874, 1881, and 1890, with which the ministeis and 
members associated themselves sympathetically. 
This also enabled the Cdiurtdi, under the leadership 
of Brinci[)al Rainy (18i2()-1906), to meet and survive 
not a few' keen theological controversies, of which 
the most serious w’as that on Biblical (hiticism 
introduced by Professor Robertson Smith (181(3-91). 
As this scholar recognized the Bible to be the woid 
of God, the only lule of faith and duty, and 
apiiiialed wuth full jicrsonal conviction to the testi- 
inonium Spiritus Saricti internum, his views met 
w'ith a tolerant and patient hearing from his 
fellow'-countrymen, and were, to a large extent, 
accei)ted without injury to Evangelical faith. 

Meantime Hu^ two denominations mentioned 
above outside the State Chinch, after uniting in 
1847 to form the United Presbyterian (.'hurch, liad 
been pursuing a similar couise, growing in (he 
same convictions and being eilucated by similar 
providences. 'They outran the Free ('hurch in the 
development of woiship, by adojhing earlier the 
use of hymns uiul the assist.ance of oig.ans ; and 
they weie earlier in the. adiqition of a Declaratory 
A(T (1879 ; the IHee Church Act was passed in 
1894), by which the Confession of Eaith was 
modified in the direction of a more cordial acknow¬ 
ledgment of tlu‘ liivine love to all men and a less 
gloomy view’ of human nature and its destiny. 
But Hus blanch of the (diurch excelled particularly 
in miHiusiasni for foreign missions ; and, when it 
and the Eree (Hiurch united in 190U, there was an 
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expansion witliin the united Church of this specie; 
of h>angelieal sentiment. 

At tlie Disruption of 1843 those \vho remained 
in connexion uith the State were the so-called 
‘ Moderates,’ who had stoo(i in opposition to the 
Evangelicals in the same way as, on the Continent 
of Europe, the Rationalists liad faced the Rietists. 
But from tlie first there liad been left in the State 
Church a considerable amount of Evangelical 
sentiment ; and this has {^rown with time, beiiij.r 
favoured i)V sucli spirits as Norman Macleod 
(1812-72) and Robert Flint (1838-1911); and a 
si^m that it is stionyly reprc'^ented amon;t the 
youn; 4 t“r mm of li,L,dit and leading may be seen in 
the cor<h‘ililv ^vitb wliich these are now seeking 
union with those from whom they were separated 
in 1813. 'rin ie are few men of mark at the 
present dev ni any of the ecclesiastical bodies in 
Scotland who would be averse to being designated 
‘ J’^vangelicaK. ’ 

4 . In America.—An additional })roof of the 
suggestion made alujve, that the true source of 
Evangelicalism is to he sought in English Ruiitan 
ism rather than in the (mntinental moviunents to 
wdiich it is usually traced, is supidied by the fact 
that in America it arose earlier than it did in 
England. The date of John Wesley’s conversion 
is 24tli May 1738, hut as early as 1731 occurred the 
first of those awakenings which took place at 
Northainjdon, in New England, through the 
preaching of Jonathan Edwards (1703-oS), which 
spread astonisliment and awe far and near, aiul 
was heaid of even in England. In fact, it is known 
that John Wivsley had himself n'ad an account, 
enned by Edwards, of the experKmce.s in America 
efore anything of the kind had occurred uinler 
liis own piea(diing. In later times, irdluences from 
German Fielism, from Moravianism, arnl fiom 
English Metliodism entei( m 1 into the religious life 
of the United States; yet in the revivals which 
have, from the time of Jonathan 17d wards, formed 
an out.standing and fre(iuently M'curring feature of 
American Uhrist ianity, the ingiulse hasahvays been 
a native one ; and Ameiica has, in this jiarticular, 
been in a position to give to Europe rather than to 
receive from it. Very remarkable awakenings 
were ex[)erienced in Kentucky ami the neighbour¬ 
ing States trom 1796 onwards; ami in 1857 (lie 
whole country was jiervadi'd by a similar move¬ 
ment, which spread thence to ludand and Gn\at 
Britain, Not infrequenlly have such movmnents 
hnd their origin in schools and collegivs, ami so 
marked ha.s been their intluence upon the young 
that .some psychological observers in America are 
declaring conversion itself to he a manifestation of 
puberty. In the early revivals there were nhysical 
accompaniments, sometimes of a singular and 
alarming character ; liut th(*se have tended to 
diBap])ear with the progress of time. In the same 
way, at (irst, the experiences were looked iijion as 
altogether divine ; but, as they became comimmei, 
it was recognized that human agency also had a 
part to [day. 'Thus, by the setting apart of tiim; for 
prolongtal religious exorcises, the mind could bo 
interested in spiritual things, and, by the biinging 
together of large numbers for a common piir]tose, 
social inllinmces could be generated. Certain per¬ 
sons, it w'as discovered, had the powder of awaken¬ 
ing ap[)eal or of bringing the hesitating to decision. 
It wuis found, in short, that revivals could, to a 
certain extent, he manufactured; and thus a new 
danger had to he guarded against, that of meridy 
mecliariical excitement passing itself oft'as ndigiem, 
or even of revivalism heconiiiig a trade and falling 
into unworthy hands. 

The Puritan religion of New England had 
ori^nn^illy a national or municipal character, d'lie 
township and the congregation were identical, all 


the inhabitants being communicants. But, as 
population multiplied, it became a^iparent that 
there was a growing disciepancy betw’een these 
two magnitudes ; and Edwuirds became tlie [iro- 
tagonist of the earnest view that only those sliould 
be admitted to the Imrd's table w ho had undergone 
a religious change, of wliich evidence; was Hupj)licd 
by a consistent life. Indeed, he became the victim 
of this contention ; for so much antagonism w as 
uovoked by his severity that lie was driven from 
lis pastorate at Northampton and had to betake 
liim.self to a mission to Indians ; though lie did not 
continue under a cloud, being apiiointed in 1758 
piesident of Erinceton College (.see art. EdwaRUS). 
But the demand for a distinct jiersonal experience, 
of which an account could he given, became more 
and more geiitwal, ami the frequent occnrreiu'e of 
revivals, by which this was promoted, fostered a 
general dependence on this mode of aciiuiring 
religious ox])erience, to tlie disparagement of the 
regular work of tlie ministry and tlie inlluem'e of 
the lamily. Against this a [irotest w'a.^^ raised by 
Horace Bii.shncll (1802-76), one of the most original 
of American thinkcus, who, in 1846, in a little 
work eiititleil Christmn Nurture, iccalle<l atten¬ 
tion, with marked success, to the slower and le.ss 
exciting processes by which many are brought into 
the Kingdom. 

Still, in spite of draw'hacks, the revivals w’ere 
gifts of inlinitc value to the Church in America. 
One of them is said to have a<i<led to (luM Oiurch 
more than a million imunhers ; and devout oh- 
ser\ers have noted that they scauiied to la* granted 
wluui tlu‘ count ry stood on tlit; vcrgi' of any jtar- 
ticulaily lr\ing pmiod, in wliich luwv tasks had to 
he faci'J <»i ru'W liaidshijis borne. It was by means 
of the Old liusia.sni generated in these seasons of 
special grace that tin* Clinrcli in America rose to 
tli(‘ elloils renderiMl necessary by the develojimeiits 
of the country’s history arul the courst; of Provi¬ 
dence ; and the ICvangelicalism of the United 
States was not behind tliat of England or Scotland 
in the vaiiety or extent of the turnis of sin and 
misery with which it was able to ooj)e. America 
has all the philanthropies of Europe ; and in some 
spheres, sucli as the Sunday School and the Young 
Men’s (Jiristian Association, it has specially ex¬ 
celled. But the great task of the Christianity of 
the eountry has been the provision of oidinances 
for the ever-externling poimlation. Failure at 
this point would have been fatal. Hut the (’hurch 
has nolily risen to the oecasion, the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations distinguishing themselves 
by the zeal and heroism with which they have 
accompanied the [lioneer and settler into the w'ilds 
of the West and the South, and heljied to lay the 
foundations of Christian civilization. In spite of 
the jdicnomenal growTh of the population, the 
juovision of ordinances compares lavourably with 
that of Europ(!. 

loriatlian Edwards was a profound meta])hy- 
sician and tlieologian as well as a revivalist ; and 
in his works the seed was sown of a vast theo¬ 
logical and philosoj)lii(‘al activity wdiicli has ac- 
companicii tlie more jiractical ellbrts of American 
Christ,ianity, not a few' of those who succeeded 
him in developing the New Ehigland Tlicology, as 
it is caile<l, combining, like himself, the characters 
of metaphysical theologian and powerful evan¬ 
gelist. kdwards’ speculations were all directed 
tow'ards the practical end of reconciling (’alvinism 
W'ith the gracious invitation to all sinners of which 
le was tlie moutlij»icce ; and the ablest of his suo- 
•essors moved in the same sphere. It must, how- 
evtu’, he confessed that, in some of the sjieculations 
irnlnlgiHl in, any practical aim was difhcult to dis¬ 
cern ; hilt at the present time there is a return to 
the hast element in IMwards’ theology—that dealt 
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"with in his groat work, A Treat lhc concerning 
Religious Ajfectioris (1746). 

5* On the Continent. —W]»ile those phases of 
the Revival movement were disclosing themselves 
in the t..nglish-s[)eaking countries—and for a com¬ 
plete view the Colonies of Australia, South Africa, 
and Canada would also retjuire to be taken into 
account—other phases of what was substantially 
the same movement were manifesting themselves 
on the Continent of Kurojie. I'heso were in part 
derived from (ireat Ihitain or America. Thus, 
a visit paid by oiui of the brothers Haldane-- 
laymen, who load founded the Congregational 
body in Scotland, in protest against the reigning 
Moderatism—led to an outbreak of spiritual life 
at Cemwa in IS 17, which spread to ncighhouring 
cantons and produced interesting and influential 
nersonalities, such as Cdsar Malan (1787-1864), 
Merle d’Aubign6 (1764-1872), and A. R. Vinet 
(1767-1847). 'J'his inlhuuice jjenetrated to France, 
and a visit of Robert Haldane to Montauban hail 
similar results among the students there. A Free 
Church came into existence in France, as it had 
done at more than one point in Switzerland ; and 
heu'e also striking per.sonalit ies rose to take the 
direction, such as Adolphe Monod (1802-56) and 
E. 1). de Pressense (1824-91). 

In (lermany a decided quickening of spiritual 
life dates from about the commencement of the 
19th cent.; but, the name ‘Evangelicalism’ not 
being available on account of its being fori'stalkal 
for another purpose, this is termed the ‘ Awaken¬ 
ing ’ (A’r/cccAoiy^^ ; so the term lUceil in France). 
As to the origin of this movement, (rermans are 
not themselves very' clear. Tracing so many new 
beginnings to Schleiermacher, they naturally in¬ 
cline to derive this also from him ; but its real 
sources w'ere humbler. It was a re filling of the 
channels of Pietism ; it sprang out of the prayer- 
meetings held by Moravians and other ‘quiet 
ones in the land’ who were in .sympathy with 
them. Its leader in the beginning of the 16th 
cent, was Raron von Kottwitz (1757-1846), who 
tlitted about Rerlin, holding confluences and suc¬ 
couring the ])oor and needy ; and, in the next 
generation, his jilace was filled by I'holuck of 
Halle (1799-1877), who brought the movement back 
to science and to public life. In touch with Tholuck 
were not a few of the most prominent scholars 
of his own generation, and his disciples were 
legion in both the pastorates and the profiissorial 
chans of (lermany'. He himself reckoned that the 
movement culminated in the forties of his century ; 
but its influence wuis prolonged in what used to 
be called the ‘ Mediating Scliool ’ of theologians; 
and it survives still in numerous forms, of which 
perhaps the most distinctive is the Deaconess 
movement, w'hich has grown to extraordinary 
dimensions, and is inspired mainly, though not 
exclusively, by this type of piety. 

See also art. Evangelical Alliance. 


Litkrati'RR. —G. R. Balleine, of the Krarxjelical Party 

in the Church of Kn>jland, London, lOOs ; H. C. G. Moule, 'J'he 
EvantjcLical School ui the Church of Etxjla)x<i, London, 1001 ; 
Sir J. Stephen, Kf^sai/s ui Kccle^xiaatical IhOoraphy, new ed., 
London, 1007 ; J. Stoughton, Religxni ui England, lSOO-isr-0, 
Londorj, 1884, vols viii. and ix.; C. S. Horne, I'ofndar llist. 
of the Free Churches'-, Ijondon, 1000 ; W. B. Selbie (e(litor), 


Kvctun^lxcctl ChTistiiuxxt yy IjOikIod cind N.\. 1911 *, 

Life of Chalmers, I'ldinburgh, 1800-7/2; G. A. Smith, df 
Uenry Drumuwud, London, 1800; P. C. Simpson, Jnfe of 
Principal Ramy, London, 1909; G. P. Fisher,///st. o/ Chr. 
Doctrine, Editdnir^ii, 1800, period v. ch. 2; L. W. Beacon, 
Uist of Jmen'ean Christianity, N.Y. 1807 ; F. H. Foster, 
A Genetic IJisiory oj the Sew England Theology, Chicago, 
1907 ; F. P. G. Guizot, Mihtitations tear VHat actnel de la 


EVE (n;r,^ IJawivah; LXX Zujq, E(as; N't Eua ; 

Aq. Aya ; Symm. Zwoyii/os ; Vulg. llmt) _q’k 0 

name in J for tin* first woman (tor the nanative 
see Adam). (In .‘P ex[)lairis it by saying that she 
Avas called Ifainvah, because she was the mother 
of all living ('n, Itaj/). Jlainwah is connia tiMl with 
the same loot, hut probably means ‘Life’ rather 
than ‘Living’ (R\^m ‘Living or Life’), or ‘ Lifi;- 
giving’ (Symm. as above). W. R. Smitli {Kins/up 
and Marriiap'^, London, 1903, p. 208) connects 
HawwaJi with hayy, ‘clan,’ JJau'uuiJi being a per¬ 
sonification of the idea of kinship thought ot as 
consisting in descent from a common mother. An 
ancient intcipretatioii adoiited by Wellliausen and 
some other modern scholars gives Haivivah the 
meaning ‘serpent,’ and hnds in (rcnesisa trace of 
the primitive b<dief that earthly life originated in 
a serpent, as, in some fonus of the Rahylonian 
cosmology', all thiu' ■ spiing from Tianiat, the 
priim.-vnl diagon. Zih.imu-n [KAT^, p. 438 ) sug- 
g('sts that th(* I'.ve nun itive has been inihienced 
by the Rah. myths of tin' giuhless Ishtar. Skinner 
(p. 8 .> f.) wrilcs, witii ;<giiid to the lamnexion 
het A’een the name JJair/> .,h and Semitic words for 
‘ seri*(Mit ’ : 

r<' f'l’tlv Lie philr/of^if'll r<piritiou has acquired fresh 
Hn'nitlcfiiHM- loiin the disco\L‘i} of tlie name Pin on a leaden 
iMinii ta>' 'I i <h’i(d(onis . . . of which the lirst hue reads ; “O 
Lade Il\ /', ecddes‘<, <iueen . . .1” l>ul/,baiski secs in this 
no 1 hol()i;i( d per‘.oiiaj^"e a ^'oddess of the under-world, and as 
‘-mb a ^er;.t iiL-dcity , and ideiiLlies her with the biblical 
Hawaii. Hawaii would lliuH l»o a “ dopotcntialcd ” deity, 
whoso prototipc was a I'liojiiiuian of tlie uiuicr-world, 

worshi|>iHMl in ilio form of a Hci]icnt, and bearing the title of 
“ .Mother of all li\ ing.” ’ Cf. also tlic OT Hivvites. 

Probably the references to Eve in Gn 3^® and 4^- “ 
do not belong to the most ancient form of the 
(’reation stoiy, but to a later stratum of J (so C. J. 
Rail, ‘Genesis,’ in IfJAlT). In the older story (Gn 
2 '^) the man names the tir.st woman 'Ishshdh (the 
ordinary' Heb. word for ‘woman,’ because she was 
taken from a man, 'ish\ or, better, as the LXX 
and Sam., from her husband, ^ishdh). Rut this 
derivation is not accepted by modern scholars, who 
derive 'ishsfidh from ^nsh, ‘ to be soft or delicate,* 
and 'ish from ‘ to lie strong,’ unless, indeed, 

dsli is a primitive noun, independent of any verbal 
root (of. O.rf. ilch. Lcx.^ pp. 35, Gl). 

P ((in 5 ^) states that mankind was created in 
tw'o sexes, and tells us that each of the ante¬ 
diluvian patriarchs begat daughters (ch. 5), but 
says nothing about their wives. In 7^®, however, 
P refers to the wives of Noah and of his three sons. 
The lirst woman mentioned by name in P (1H‘) is 
Sarai (Sarah) ; J had already named Lamech’a 
wives, Adah and Zillah, and his daughter Naamah 

(419. •.; 2 ) 

A characteristic feature of the Eve narrative ii 
the sentence (4^) referring to the birtli of Cain, 
mn’-riN c'k 'riU| 7 . Unfortunately these words are 
very obscure, and the text imiy be corrupt. The 
RV tr. is ‘ 1 have gotten a man with the help of 
the Lord’ (similaily LXX, Vulg., Symm.). An¬ 
other tr. is ‘ I have gotten a man, even Jahweh’ 
((ir. tr. in Hcxa/ila ; Luther), understood as ex¬ 
pressing Eve’s belief that the Messiah supjiosed to 
be promi.sed in (in 3^'’ had now been born—a mere 
curio.sity of exegesis.^ 

Cheyne (art. ‘ Adam and Eve,’ in EBi) maintains 
that tlie authors of the Riblical narratives did not 
put them forth as eitlier purely historical or purely 
allegorical, hut as stating a kernel of fact in a 
syunholic setting. 

The N’L interiuetation of the narratives is given 
in the following pasmigos. In Mt \9\ Mk 10®, our 
Lord uses Gn 1 -’ 2-^ to enforce the sanctity of 
marriage. In 2 Co IP the beguiling of Eve by the 

1 Fora full discussion of the meaning of nm’TiN, see Koiiig 
(who defends the RV tr), ‘ Der Evasi>ruch in Gn 4i,' tu ZATiV, 
1912, pp. 22IL, 2J2ff. 
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serpent is used as an illustration of tlie possible 
seducing of the Church, the bride of Christ, from 
her Divine Sj)ouse, prol)ab] 3 ^ by the devil. On 
1 Co 1 Ti 2^^ and for the expansion of tlie 

narratives by Jewish, Christian, and Aluluunniadan 
legends, see Adam. 

‘The Book of Adam and Eve,’also called ‘The 
Conflict of Adam and Eve with Satan,’extant in 
an Ethiopic version (Eng. tr., S. C. Mala,n, London, 
1882), was written in Arabic or Syriac by an ortho¬ 
dox (Jhristian of the t5th or 6th cent. A.D. Start¬ 
ing after the Fall, it ex[)and8 the naiiative of 
Adam and hive, and in a less degree the account of 
the natriarehs down to Abraham, and summarizes 
the liistory down to the Advent. 

LirKRAirKK.-J. Skmner, ‘ (Jeiiesis ' (/rc, EdinbiirKh, n>1C), 
p. sr,{. ; A. Jereruias, T/u^ OT in (he Lujht of the Anct.-nf Iht^t 
(hn^. tr. I!U()), i. Siil-H33; E. Cj. Hirsch, in ./A’ v. '27hf , 
\\lK‘ry tho F\.a 1 ) 1)1 ni(val aiici MuhaiuinaUan It'yeiids (■oMCfriiin'*' E\i! 
are summarized. BENMOT. 

EVIL.— See Good and Evil. 

evil eye. — I. The supposed influence.— 
‘Evil e^^e ’ is the common Jaiglish term for an 
intluenee the belief in which may justly be described 
as both priiueval and universal, and which is in 
iiuiny coiintries as current to-day as it was in pre¬ 
historic times, fts eiiuivaleut may be said to exist 
in every written language, living or dead; Gr. 
^acTKaviay whence Lat. Jasrivuniy hence modern 
English,^ Erench, Spanish, Portuguese—/msriao- 
ijon ; (»erman — baser Jilii'k' Neapolitan and 
Sicilian— jettatiiray mnrsvuui^ and fdsrina. F<ts- 
cino applies to the act ms well as tothe efiect, and 
consequently, by devadopment, to one of the Ix'^t 
known i)rotectiveH against it. An idea so N\ide- 
spread cannot but have its more coinmon descriptive 
and colhajiiial alternatives, such as mnlaccJiia in 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, nKiuv^ii-a a’.il in 
French. Jiy Shakespeare and in English dialects 
the act implied Ls forcibly expressed by tbe verb 
‘over-look —‘over-looking’ used in a well-umler- 
stood sense, wholly distinct from tin* literal form 
meaning ‘ surveillance ’ (see OKD). The word ‘ evil ’ 
is still a household word among Fhiglish peasantry, 
though, except in theology, becoming obsolete in 
literature (y/iJ/i, 5.le ‘Evil’). ^lany diseases of man 
and beast are so called; e.g. ‘ king’s evil,’ ‘ breast evil,’ 
‘udder evil,’ ‘quarter evil,’ and others. In some 
dialects the word is habitually contracted into ‘ ill,’ 
and this household word for sickincss keiips alive 
one of its original meanings, viz. sickness or iiiis- 
fortune cau.sed by an evil eye. Bacon (Essay ix., 
‘Of Envy ) says there is a belief in a [>o\ver of 
working evil wliich is ejaculated upon any object 
it beholds, that has existed in all times ami in all 
countries. Notwithstanding modern scimice and 
education, this l>elief is as strong as cv(;r it was ; 
and, if this M ere the ])lace, endless authentic stories 
might l>e adduced to pro\e it. 

The root conception of the very earliest ages, 
pul still everywhere held hy superstitions people,’ 
is that ecrlain individuals have the T)OM(;r, by 
some considered demoniac, M'hether voluntary or 
not, of casting a spcdl or producing some malig¬ 
nant efiect upon (*v(uy object, animate or inani¬ 
mate, ujjon M hicli t he/ir eye may rest,esj)ecijilly M'heii 
exercised upon tlie victims of their disj/leasure. 
There doiis not ajipear, hoMcver, at present, or, so 
far a.s recorded, in the past, to la; any .sort of belief 
in the power of the eye to produce any good or 
desirable inlluenee upon the jierson or thiiiLT ujjon 
which it may rest, except that doubtful one known 
as ‘love.’ Eroni the earliest times the eye prr se 
has been supjiosed to Mork only evil, and to have a 
wholly maleficent effect. In Ps and else¬ 

where, the effect described is mA the direct influ¬ 
ence of the eye for good, hut must be umlerstood 


to be the product of a distinctly voluntary and 
hemdicent jioM er, the word ‘ eye ’ in these eases 
being used to denote a jiersonai surveillance. On 
the ‘ lifting u}) uiion ’ of Nu Delitzseli {linbel u. 
Bibd, lOOo, p. JJf.) says this is the opposite of the 
evil eye, the same in meaning as ‘make His face 
to shine u}ion.’ Its supposed inanifesiatioiis have 
given rise to many divergent ramifications, find¬ 
ing their exprcs.sion in more or less dcscrijitive 
delinitions; and llu'se in their turn have further 
branched out and accjuired (‘onventional meanings, 
Mhich at first siglit seem to have no connexion 
M'ith the original id(‘a of the ‘evil eye.’ Such, for 
exam])Ie, is our Eng. Mord ‘envy,’ meaning nudig- 
iKint or hostile fed mg that may be said to arise 
from natural jealousy—as in 1 S 18'\ m here Saul 
‘eye<l David.’ U is obvious hoM' close is tbe con¬ 
nexion here hetMci'n the deliniHon and the fact 
denoted. The classic mrideo deserihes most ac¬ 
curately M'hat Me mean to-day hy ‘o\'er-look’—‘to 
gaze Mith evil intent’ (see Tix'mdi, Bi/ti. ()f NT 
1876, pp. 8J~I06). J'he Lat. iiividid not only denotes 
the feolings connected in onr minds M’ith ‘ envy,’ 
hut is to-day an alternative Mord for the modern 
Italian vialocchio. 

'I'lie Heb. M’ord ("tsip) expressing ‘env}"’ signities 
also tbe evil eye, that is, tbe natural sellisbne.ss, 
the inbred tendency of humanity, tbe covetous 
irritation of unattainal)le desire. In Seriiiture, envy 
and tbe evil eye are synonymous (Bacon, lv(\ cit.). 
Due of tbe characteristics of (*nvy is ‘to desire tbe 
attainimmt of . . . eipiality or superiority by tin; 
}»articubir means of others being brought doMu to 
our own level, or below it’ (Butler's Sermon on 
‘ Unman Natuio,’ i. 12, note). So rooted mxis tbe 
belief in this fell intluenee of flic riialignanb look 
that in (be earliest times every human miseliance, 
all sickness, and M’liatever was undesirable in life, 
Mas looked upon as the certain result of the fatal 
glanci; of souk* person or animal, not n(‘cessaril>' 
inimical bj^ intention, lus Mill aj)})(;ar later. This 
conviction remains to tbe pnisent day among many 
jieople, ev(;n in England, as strong as ever, M'bile 
in more baekMard countries and among so-called 
savages it is universal and undoubted. In Italy 
and Southern Euro[)e generally the belief is more 
jirevabmt than in more nortbern countries, and 
consequently more in evnlence. At tin* ])resent 
moment, in many jiarts of England, there are 
always one or more persons mIio believe tliem- 
selves, and are commonly believed to be, sloM'ly 
dying fiorn being ‘ over - looked.’ 'I’bis is par¬ 
ticularly the ease M’heri the disease is at all 
obscure, and most of all in ‘decline,’ as phthisis 
is so often called. 

Quite recently Die present MTi'ter knew a respocUible, well- 
to-do farmer who ('ould not he persuaded that his proKrc8ai\ e 
dlnesa was natural senile decay, lajt maintained to the very 
last that he waa the vK'tim of malii^nant evd-uorkin^ on the 
}»art of an enemy. Instances of this kind are constantlv beirij^ 
n ported in local newspajicrs, and mi;;ht he multi))lied to any 
extent. A cott-ij^ern ia ill or dies, and at oiu'e the con- 
cliisiori is that it has been spitefully over-looked. A crop is 
blighted, the cows lose their milk, a horse hecomes lame, an 
a( (udeiit happens, or any unexjiected adversitv —it is at om e 
set down a.s the result of set purpose ai'hieved i)y some enem>. 
The evil e\e is the cause, and all the* irueidioii.s'of incantation 
and the ma;^ic called ‘ black art ’ arc hut so many reinfori ementa 
or heljis to ipiicken the effect of that mysterious inthiem'e. 
Hawker (of Morweiiatow), adevoiil believer, wrote (.\u^;. 1S(U): 
‘The Mvil K\e is a^^ain at work here. One of my Ewes died 
yesterday and the ram ia taken iir((V E. H^les, Life and Letters 
of R, S. Hawker, I>jn<lon, 190.'), p. 4S9). 

The evidence to he alluded to later, found upon 
the (‘ailiest knoMui monuments of Babylonia, the 
cradle of civilization, as Mell as upon those of 
EavpL proves conclusively tlie ininortanee of the 
belief, and not only tiuit the dreau influence W’as 
jill-])OMT;rful over tbe living, but that devices many 
and ctirions M’cie* ti(lopte<l to protect the dead, and 
to guard their Ixxlies against it. Btab, tbe father 
of the gods, brought forth all the other gods from 
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his eyo, and nu;n from his mouth—a ju'actical 
rendering of the ancient belief that, of all bodily 
emanations, those from tlie eye were most potent, 
d'lie passa^ms in Scri})tur(! referrin^^ to the tivil eye, 
such as Dt fs Jdc 11^4^ Pj. 03(5 o^-ju 

Mt 6“^ ‘^ 20''^, l*s 92*\ etc., prove how [)revalent the 
belief was in tln^ ancimit l^ast. Amonj^ Jews, 
Muhammadans, Hindus, and all Oriimtals at the 
present day it is as linn as ever (see Westermandv, 
‘The Ma^ic. Origin of Moorish I)esi;^ns,’ \\\,JAI 
xxxiv. [1904] 211). Pr 23« (‘ Eat thou not the bread 
of him that hatli an evil eye,’ etc.) is a maxim 
which holds to-day as firmly as wdien it was 
writUm ; and even the suspicion of bein;^ the 
])ossessor of the evil eye causes people in many 
countries to avoid a i)erson, or, if that is impractic¬ 
able, to ador)t some of the reco^mized precautions 
against it. Hawker, whenever he met one whom he 
suspected, placed his lingers in the position so Avell 
known to Neapolitans (Pyles, p. 65). Nowhere— 
not even among savages—are more precautions used 
than in Na])le3, where on the a})j)earance of a re* 
j)uted a word or signal is j)assi‘d ; ami even 

in a crowdt'd strc-et there is at once a stainptsh; 
into sho})s, mitries, or anywhere out of sight and 
so out of danger, notwithstanding the fact that 
every one has about him some (‘harm or antidote. 
Even the mention of the word fitsrino m jcitntiira 
is enough to cause some to de(‘amp (for acuiious 
instance of this, see El worthy. The Kril A5/c, 17). 

The antiquity of the belief in the power of the 
evil eye, as well as its constant persist(‘iice, is 
Iiroveil by abundant evidimce. In the times of 
ancient Oreece, and in all tlie subsiaiuent ages, the 
earliest, tlie latest, the most familiar, the most 
constantly portrayed in art of all the possessors 
of tlie evil eye, has been tlie gorgon M(*dusa, 
wdiose fatal glance turned to stone all wdio beheld 
her awful face. She was at first dej)i(‘ted in a 
more or less conventional manm^r, with staring 
eyes, wdde, grinning mouth, showdng w'olf-like 
fangs, and a protruded tongue split dowm the 
(ieritrc. ddiis was the ty[)ical archaic form, and to 
her fearful ugliness was attribiiti'd her baneful 
influence. The story once started evidently de¬ 
veloped ra])idly, for at a very early jieriod a 
Tiaralhd version si'cnns to have taken root, and 
nenc('forw'ard until comparativ(dy recent tim(*s the 
tw'o ran on concurrently. First the face lost its 
(‘xtreme hiih'ousness, and by degrees, easily traced 
in ancient art, it became at last in Ivoman days 
just as lovely as it had been frightful, while tlie 
story grcwv to match. She was said to have heen 
beautiful at first, and then to have been punished 
by being changed into a hideousntiss so terrible 
that whoever looked upon her was turned to stone 
(see HSoIution of the (Jorgon Myth’ in Folklore, 
xiv. [1905] 212 fT.). The ladief that her baneful 
inflmmce arose? from her fearful hideousness con¬ 
tinued to hold its full force, wdiile, at the .same 
time, the story had developed in the opjiosite 
direction to sms'll an extent that her pow'er of /a.v- 
emnting, hcv'^tching, or entrancing w'as held to he 
the r(‘sult of her matchless beauty ; yet with all 
this develo})ment the belief has ever remained that 
the baneful etl'ect sprang from the eyes alone. 
Thus w'e see the process by which these, terms 
applied to women in our day derive their mean¬ 
ing. Many Graeco-Roman and Etruscan Medusm 
are beautiful, but have a sort of horror-struck, 
agonized exjircssion (see Ehvorthy, Horns of 
Honour, 6111'.). 

Many thc^ories have been put forward respecting the Medusa 
and the legend of Perseus—all more or less mythical and specu¬ 
lative The other famous exploit of Perseus, the rescue of 
Andromeda, is doubtless still more mythical; by some it is saui 
to be the classic form of the fight between the sun-god of 
Babylon (Menxlach) and Tifimat, the dragon or power of dark¬ 
ness (cf. Job yi2). ilorus slaying the dragon In several forms on 
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Kgyptian pamtmgs is but another version ; ttie invih also 
appears m the light between .Michael and the dneM.n and 
again is iieriietuated liy St. (ieorge on our inodd ircouiaire 
The representations of Perseus and St Ceorge m .ot aif idiuost 
identical, except that the former ruh's the winged I’eeisuH 
while m some Itith cent, reliefs St. George is rejiresented in iilate 
armour. The panic-stricken lady on tlie rock, instead of being 
111 the classic nudity of the figure where Perseus is the hero is 
dressed in the hoop and farthingale of the Itenaiss.mee,’iu 
sculptured marbles at the L(juvre and Palermo Museums. 

Domestic animals of all kinds have ever hinm 
specially su.sccptible of dreaded fascination. Tin? 

‘ ornaments ’ of Jg 8-^ (A Vm ‘ like the moon ’) were 
none other than the ])rotective charms, some 
crescent-shtUKtd brasses, some blue glass hcJids or 
disks, such as may be seen to-day upon the camels’ 
necks. Young animals of all kinds are now, as 
ever, thought to be specially liable to injury. 
Virgil s slnqiherd {Ec. iii. 103) says, ‘ Nescio quis 
teneros cKuilus nnhi fascinat agnos,’ Flutarc.li 
{Sg/nj). y. 7) says 1!,at certain men’s eyes are 
destructive to 'iilants and young animals. Cowbs 
and hor.ses everywhi'K? a-c 'to-day subject to the 
malignant eye, as, indms', are all kinds (jf domesti¬ 
cated animals. In the tina^of Elizabidli, cyc-biting 
witclics wcie exc(;ut('d m Iiadand for causing 
di.seascs among cattle. One cll'cct of the evil eye 
on COW'S to day is to cause tlu'iu to lose their milk ; 
this i.s believed by pra(‘ti<‘ally all peasantry in all 
countries. In the IbduiiUhs it is so well under¬ 
stood as to have a special w’ord [foj-aclh) to denote 
it. If a strangm- looks admiringly on a cow, the 
peo[)le believe she will waaste away from the evil 
ey(‘, and they offer him some of her milk so that the 
spell may be broken (.Maclagan, Kvd Eye in the W. 
Highlands, 122 f.). 

Turks and Arabs have the same Ixdief as to their 
horses and camels ; seldom are any .s(*en liarnessed 
without .some protective amulet upon them. In 
Morocco ‘the havoc which the evil ey^c makes is 
tremendous. Tlio pcojile .say that it “owns two- 
thirds of the burial giound^’’ (Westerman'k, lor. 
cit.). In Naples the horses, espt'cially tliose of the 
simoX carrosselli, are providiid with a [lerfcct battery 
of jirotcctive charms ; and even in Ihiglaiid the ap¬ 
parently useless brass ornaments on horse harness 
are but the unconseioiis survival of the self-same 
idea ; each is an amulet, and many of them preserve, 
their undoubted pagan origin. The sun and moon 
together or sefiarate are among the commonest. 
In London (May 25, 1905) the present writer saw' a 
hor.se in a contractor’s cart with his head orna- 
mentcil with blue and red braid, and any niimher 
of crescents, suns, and other highly polished brasses 
on the harness. 

Tlie Finns, Lapjis, and all Scandinavians are firm 
b(',licvers in the evil eye. In tlie West of England 
the baneful inthience of envy’ or ill-wishing is 
evidenced in the common remark upon any tragic 
occurrence, bereaveimuit, or serious misfortune, 
Kucli as a w'id(W being left unprovided for : ‘ ’Tis a 
wisht thing for her, sure enough !’ Of course, ill- 
wisht is what is understood, but so common is this 
phrase that ‘wd.sht’ is now the accepted and u.sual 
w'ord for ‘ sad.’ 

Tlie posses.sors of this power, considered as 
among the chief agents of miscldef-making per- 
.sons, were mostly females ; hence the prc\’alencc 
(over wizard) ot the female name of witch in 
Englisli, and its synonyms in other languages. 
Their spells, incanfat ions, and wiiLed ])cri()im- 
ances are witchcraft (It. strega, strrqoncria). Sor¬ 
cerers were both male and female, but mostly the 
latter. This was so in Babylonian times as miicli 
a.s at present. In Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Arabian literature it is clear that sorcery wuis 
specially the work of women (on this .see IIDB, 
s.v. ‘Magic’). 

Plutarch, a devout believer, tells us many ajit storifs {Symp. 
V. 7), and says that the voice, the odour, the breath, are emana¬ 
tions which mav easily injure those susceptible to them, pro- 
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diu’ing: a wondorful effort, purh as the inflnonco of lovo by tlu 
e\ea. Ho sa\s that env\ oxorls an evil intluonce throuKb tlu 
eyes, and allirin', that most direfiil results are the product 
of envious looks, which jnerco like poisoned arrows. Moors 
of Morocco still hold the same beliefs (Westernian'k, loc. rtf.). 
Hindus believe that an invisible sjnrit is born with the child, 
and that it is necessary for the mother to ket‘]) one breast 
tied up for 40 days, feeding the child with the otlu'r only, b\ 
which means the sjnnt is starved to death. If the child is fed 
from both breasts it will prow up with tho evil eye. Miiham- 
niad.ins are, perhaps, even more fearful of its effects than the 
IIukIus ; and texts from the t^Uir’an, a.s in all other countries of 
Isl'im, are iisrai as amulets. The lepend of the eleiibant-beaded 
poll IS the outcome of this belief. Sani, the Hindu Saturn, had 
beem left out of thejiu itation to the po<is toi rejoice at the birth 
of (iantsa, son of Siv.i and rarvati; he ajipe.ared on tlie .scene 
in a rape, and with the fir.st glance of his eye he (‘aused the 
child's Ili ad to drop off. The other gwls instanllv cut off the 
head of a \ oiing elephant and stuck it ujiori the infant’s body ' 
hence (I.Loesa is frequently thus represeiiti'd. 

In ('.ilcutta it is held that a portion of all food bought, in tlic 
market should bo thrown into the fire to avert nupur (tho 
nativ (' term). It is usual in some parts for a mother to blacken 


blackening of the eyeJids, usual all the world over, is not 
merely a piece of female vanity, but a veritable protective. 

The 7'argurn gives a wider reading to (Jn 42, e\))laimng that 
all the .sons of Israel went out by one door, lest the evil eve 
should have sway o\er them as they went out to buy. Again, 
Ex .'vU'^ is rendered ‘and looked with the evil eye after Moses.’ 

Much is said on the suhjeet by A. (Joodrieh-Freer {(Jitter 
Isfi’K, 7:!), Marion Crawfoni (t'lcfro (r’/o.s/en', IhtM, ii. HO), 
H Norm.an {7'Ac Far F.at^f, 180.7), and H. (J. .M. Murray Av nsley 
{Symh ); while the whole subject is dealt with very exhaustively 
by Frohmann, de Fascinations. 

2. The possessors. — A power so hanoful and so 
stetidfastly credited would inevittihly lead to nuK'h 
speculation and contention as to the [lorsonality of 
tliose posse.s.sinc^ it; hcnc'c aro^e a multiplicity of 
canons by which they mijyht be known. 

Any afmormal physical peculiarities, whether of 
beauty or of u^j^liness, have alway.s been sure evi¬ 
dence of the dread fiower in all a.s.sociate(I 

w’ith the supernatural, with the demons and the 
powers of darknp'^s. Ev<3n the gods were believ<‘d 
to posso.<ss it, and to use it when wishing to iiijune 
Juf!(4 wa.s particularly so credited ; and for this 
reason M(UTury thf‘ mi'ssenger was jirovided with a 
safegnanl in his lest he might be hindered 

in his nights hy the envious eye when on errands 
for rival deities, bear of anything uncommon 
seems to be fiart and parcel of the nature of all 
living creature.s. All those among the ancients 
who in any way surpassed consfiieuoiisly tlie com¬ 
mon .standard, as, for instance, in athletic or 
physical strength or size, were dread( m 1 as pos¬ 
se,ssors ; and so, on the other hand, any one specially 
defective, particularly a dwarf ; tlie latter, it hunch¬ 
backed, wjus dreaded still more. Squinting or 
difTerentiy coloured eyes were always certain marks 
of what is now jrttettore. In ImTia and in Italy a 
squiriter {rjuercio) is i^so facto considered ^jettatore,. 
We hing-Jish unconsciojisly preserve the .same idea, 
for we .say ‘So-and-so has a “cast” in hi.s eye’—a 
word purely technical in this sen.se, and implying 
the same meaning as the It, jetnre, ‘to cast or 
throw.’ In Armenia very blue or green eyes are 
evil. 

Many animals, particularly those with remark¬ 
able eyes, e.g. the serpent and the fox, were un¬ 
doubted po.sses.sors of the evil eye. The peacock, 
Juno’s own bird, full of eyes, the symbol of the 
most envious and ill-natured of the deities, has 
always been, and still is held to be, a potent 
mi.schief-maker. Many well-educated peo[)le in 
England and elsewhere are shocked if peacocks’ 
feathers arc put up as ornaments, or even if they 
are brought into a hou.se ; death or at least some 
evil is believed to be the conse(]uence. The grass¬ 
hopper’s prominent eyes gave it in classic days so 
evil a reputation as to lead to a certain proverb: 
‘mantis to vidit’ was the exact counterpart of our 
English, ‘Thou art over-looked.’ Tycho Brahe 


would not proceed on his way if a hare crossed his 
path, ddie iiare is on tho (?rjeco-Italian Vase, ‘2()7d, 
Naples Mii.scuni, as an emhlem of ill-luck. V'ery 
much superstition still attaches to the hare ; doubt¬ 
less its prominent eyes are the cause. The Irish 
thought it cast the evil eye on their cattle ; 
therefore they holieved hares to bo witches, and 
consequently there used to be a general slan;ghter 
of them on May I>ay. Tho hare is still believed 
in some parts of Ikngland, e.g. in Somerset, and 
especially in the Isle of Man, to be the favourite 
animal into which the witchc.s change Ihcimselves 
(s(‘e EvCAN'lTlKOPy). Kalmiiks regard Iht? rabhit 
with fear and reverence. Even to-day in Devon- 
.shire, tishernien will not pronounce the woi<l 
‘rabbit,’ but describe the animal by some roiuid- 
about method {Devon Assoc. Trans. 181)13). Preg¬ 
nant Chinese women must not look on a han; lest 
its eye falling on them should cause tho child to 
be born with a hare-lip. Fishermen almost every- 
wliere avoid mentioning by name not only tho hare 
ami r.ahhit, but also the pig, salmon, trout, or dog, 
ami go out of their w'ay to lind some other w-ord. 
Old gamekeepers do not speak of a fox to each 
other ; it is always a ‘ thing.’ 

1‘liny {UN viii. H4) saja that near the source of the Nile is 
found a wild bca.st willed‘the cntoldrpas, ‘ an animal of moderate 
Hi'/e . . , slu^r^iah in the nioveinent of ita limlis, and ita head is 
remarkahlv heavy. Were it not for this eircunistanee, it would 
prove the deatruetion of the human race ; for all who behold its 
eyi-a fall dead upon (In apot.’ 

In Brazil there i.a ^ tradition that there i.a a bird of evil ejo 
which kills with a look, .\ hunter once killed one of theao birds 
and out off its h(‘ad without the eye hem^; turned on him. He 
killed g’ame thereafter by turmn^^ the evil eye upon it. His 
wife, mvt dreaming of ita di.structive i>ower, turned it towards 
her husband and killed him, and then acudentallv turned it 
towards herself and died at once. The toad’s bright e>e has 
alvvajs been held to U‘ maleticent. At Biaboi>atcignton a few 
V ears ago lived a reputed vi itch, Wlienevcr aiu' wished to injure 
ii neiuliboiir she plac(‘d a toad at hia door, bo tiiat when he 
opened it he might lind the toad looking at him, and so receive 
ita first glance. 

Snakes have always had a reputation for having 
the power to fa.sciuate, and there are many marvtd- 
lous stories of the w’ay in which tliey hypnotize 
frogs, birds, and other animals until they seem nn- 
eon.sciously to submit to being swallowed. One 
kind in particular, Bucephalus capensis, is so 
noted. 

At the time of the Black Death In England it w'a.s currently 
believed that even a glance from the aick man's distorted c>c3 
was sufficient to infect those on whom it fell. To tliia Shake- 
apeare riders in ; 

‘ Write, “ Lord have mercy on us,” on those three ; 

They are infected ; in their licarLs it lies ; 

They have the plague, and caught it of j’our eyes' 

{Lore's fjahour'.s Lost, v. li. 41Pff.). 
Slatin Pasha describes the Khalifa dread of the evil eye. 
A Sjrian blind of one eye was not allowed near iiim a second 
time. Ho declared ‘ notiiing can resi.st it; illncs.s and misfortune 
are all caused by the evil eye.’ Saul was proliably believed to 
poH.sess it (I S IH^). Heliofiorus implies that moat, if not all, 
individuals have it; he says: ‘When any one looks at what is 
excellent with an envious eye, he fills the surrounding at- 
mosjthere with a jvernicious quality and transmits lies own 
envenomed exhalations into whatever is nearest m him ' {Thena. 
and (Char. hi. 7). Plutarch says that tlie Thebans had tins 
'acuity so pow'erfully that they could iestroy not only infants, 
>ut strong men. Cretans and Cv priotes have had this repuba- 
ion from ancient times, and retain it even at the present day. 
So also in Morocco ‘whole families have a ba<i reputation on 
account of their eyes. People with deep-set eyes, and those 
whose eyebrows are unite<l over the bridge of the nose, are 
particularly dangerous ’ (Wcstermarck, loc. cit.). [‘liny says 
;,hat the Thibii and others posHcssing the fatal power nave a 
loulile pupil in one eje, and in live other tho figure of a horw*, 
while some have two pupils in each eye ; and that in Africa 
there are families who can cause cattle to perish, trees to wither, 
and infants to die. Especially the Triballi and Illjrii have sucli 
a power of fascination with the eye that they can kill those on 
vhom they fix their gaze. Oicero (Plin. UN vii. 2) also declares 
,hat ‘ feminas omnes ubique visu nocere quie duplices pupillas 
labcant.’ Horace (Fp. i. xiv. 37) speaks of the evil power of 
die ‘ oculus oblifjuus.’ Bacon (lor. cit.) and Frohmann (de 
Fascinatione, p. 11) repeat the same thing. Ovid mentions the 
louble pupils, and says that the Rhodians and Telchines injured 
whatever they looked at (Met. vii. 306 f.). The Greek islanders 
still In heart worship Fascinus. 

Some fierson.s are reputed to have the drejid 
power over special pensons or objectH. In Italy 
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there are many stories of those known jettatori 
di hamhiniy wlio are of all the most dreaded by 
mothers, and so are carefully shunned. Another 
class are supposed to have tne faculty of obstruc¬ 
tion—such arc said to have n, jetfatinyt so.^prnsimi. 
If any such person is met on the way to an 
enterprise, or on settin<j^ ont on a journey, nothing 
will succeed, the business will fail, there will be an 
accidimt, one must retiiri/ and give it up for the 
day. 

Pope Pius IX. was confidently aflirnusl to have 
the evil eye, and his successor Leo Xlll. Mas said 
to have it still more ; it M'ill probably beeoine part 
of the reputation of the i)re<-ient Pontiff. It is, 
moreover, a M'ell-knoMn fact that all ecclesiastics 
are more or less sust)ected, especially monks, 'i'he 
murder of King Humbert was confidently asc,rib(Ml 
to i\\Q jeitdtura of Leo XTII. The Kussian peasant 
is convinced that his or her priest has the evil eye 
(Norman, All the. Ricssiasy 190‘.2, p. 44). 

In Abyssinia the reputed possessors are called 
hudaf ; tliey are also magicians, who can M^ork evil 
at will on anyone Mdiose name is known, by taking 
a certain reed, M’hich the practitioner beinls into a 
(urcle and pkua's under a stone. At that moment 
the victim is taken ill; if the reed snaps in bend¬ 
ing he will certainly die. All blacksmiths are 
looked upon as biula.^ (Bent, Snrrrd Cih/ af ihr, 
Rffi 1S93, |)p. 63, 1212) ; cf. our h'gmid of 
Wayland Smith. These moderns are most likely 
the descendants in name and ref)u(ation of the 
Budini of Herodotus, who refers to them (iv. lor>) 
^is evil-minded enchanters ; he says th.at one day in 
every year they chanemd themselves into wolves— 
but he himself (lid not believe it (see Lycaxtiikopy). 
St. Augnistine believed in M(*r-wolv(‘s (see his de 
Cii\ Dciy xviii. 18; see also Ihiny, //A^ viii. 30). 

Not only have the evil-disposed the fatal powder, 
but it is possessed by some involuntarily ami much 
to their om'u sorrow. Woyeiki {Bolisfi FulklorCy 
translated by LeM'enstein, p. 25) immtions an un- 
haj)py Slav who, Muth the most loving heart, was 
afllicted Muth the evil eye, and in sheer desperation 
blinded himself that he might not be the cause of 
injury to his dear ones, Cases of involuntary fatal 
poM'cr are related as existing still in England and 
elsewhere (Mal)el Peacock, l)a‘d]f Ne,wSy Aug. 13, 
1895), so that mothers will not venture to expose 
their infants to the look of their own father. No 
longer ago than 1901 a farmer of Somerset w as sai<l 
‘ to have the evil eye so bad ’ that if he looked on 
his own cattle they di(*d. J)t 28^^ is held by Eroh- 
rnann, the most voluminous writer on tlie subject, 
to be a distinct confirmation of the possession of 
this terrible inlluem^e acting against the Mill of the 
possessor. Among the Bhuiya and Bhuiyar of 
India, children born on Satuiday have the evil eye, 
and there are special spells to obviate it (Crooke, 
yV'ii. 84, 97), 

Perhaps no phase of this superstition is more 
generally wide-snread tlian that relating to the 
danger arising f^rom praise or admiration to the 
object of it. ‘ Laudet qui invidet’ wars belicwed 
devoutly by the Komans ; it is held and acted on, 
if unconsciously, among the English to-day, and 
still more commonly among those belonging to 
other nations. The convent ional or national words 
uttered instinctively on receiving compliments seem 
to reflect the notion that danger exists, and that 
protection must be sought by appeal to a higher 
wer, e,,g. ‘ Mashallah ! ’ ‘ Grazia a Dio ! ’ ‘ Glory 
to God ! ’ * Lord be wi’ us ! ’ Little gratitude 
is expressed, and certainly no Christianity, but 
simply a desire to avert the evil expected. This 
was 80 strongly felt by the Romans that it became 
customary even for the speaker of praise or com¬ 
pliment to accompany his speech with the words, 

‘ pnefiscini dixerim,’ freely translated, ‘ Fend evil I 


should .say.’ Tn Italy the custom in a like case is 
to say, *S'/ innl oerfuo noti ci /awe, ‘ N() ('vil eye 
take eflect.’ In England it has alMays been n'co"’- 
nized as a rule of good manners lu^t to ovtn-piaise ; 
but few reflect that it .sjtrings from the ol.l .lang(U' 
(ratherthan from polit(uiess) lost the s[)eaker >lioul(l 
himself fascinate the obj(x*t of his adniirati<jn ; 
for those M'ho Mere highly praise<l by otheis, or 
ev(‘n by tlnunselV(.‘s, M^ere Jiabh^ to be bl.-islc<l 
(Ehvorthy, Bi'il B[/c, 13). In (he Hebrides this 
belief is very strong. Miss Goodrich-Ercs-r \vrit(‘s 
of horses falling down as if deail (soon after being 
admired) —(he M'ork of the (',ye [Outer Is((\y 
233). A Highland minister's Mife, M’hose child 
had been much admired, said, ‘ Gli, dear, some¬ 
thing is sure to ha])pen to that child ; I hope she 
has not given it, tlu*. Evil Ey<i !’(Marray-Aynsley, 
Aguih. 140). Narcissus Mas thought to have fas¬ 
cinated hims(df, lu'i. -e his untimely fate ; so also 
tiutelidas, w!.o Mastc 1 aM’ay in conse([uence of 
his OM'ii a«lmiration ol Ibinsidf. Erom th(*se old 
legends we heirn why to-day it is not so much ill- 
m inmuisl as diit“ctly im])i()us and dangerous to 
boast of one's belongings, or to praise oneself. 
Lane [Mad. A'/y/o, cd ISO.’), j». 2.‘)8) says a modern 
Egypt inn is thereby alailin'd, and will reprove one 
who is over-praising him ; he M ill say to him, ‘ Bless 
the Piophet.’ If, then, the envier obeys, saying, 
‘t)God, favour him,’no ill efl’cets muH be feared. 
In Engl.ind, ‘ bad luck,’ it is thought, is certain to 
folloM' undue jjraise or boasting : tliis is well Mithin 
tlic experience of all of us. 

‘Only yesterday I was sayiri^^ I had not broken anvthinij for 
years, and now I fiave l('t fall this old glass Ifuit b( long-ed to 
my >rrandmother 1 As I was lettinif loose a favourite dog I said 
to a friend, “Of all the doj^s I ever had, tliis is the most in- 
tollij^ent, and he will grow uj) to be a trt‘asure.'* Half an hour 
later he picko<l up a poisoned rat in the road, earned it about 
ten ^ards, ran half a mile taither, and died I’ (IbO.*)/ 

dust as the hunchback is believed to have the 
evil eye, so, M'hen iiis influence lias been countcr- 
a(d,(^d, he is thought to lie a defender against the 
malign inlbu'uee of others ; hence, it is said, a not¬ 
able one gets his living at Monte Carlo by Mailing 
outside tlic Casino that plavers may touen him for 
a consideration, in the be'lief that so doing will 
bring luck, i.e. prevent evil influence. Luck or 
go()(l luck is but a negative result depending on 
the absence of evil or malevoh'iit opjiosing in- 
llm'iice. A very common amulet, made of motln'i - 
of-pearl, silvi'r, lava, or other niateiials, is ixgobbo, 
or hunchback, to be found cveryM here, even in 
Moscow, dressed in Russian (‘-lotln's. An Italian 
who M'as M^earing one under his waistcoat, having 
actually received the jirice agreed, could scarcely 
bear to part with it ; and at last declared that all 
his good fortune M'as gone. He di(‘d shortly after- 
M’ards. 

3 . Protectives.—A buir so Mudeespread and so 
deeply ro<jt(‘d could not but lead to the invention 
of innumerable means liy M'liicli the dread inflnenc<^ 
could be couiiteiacted. The direct emanations 
from the eye are the ni(3st to he avoided, and the 
first glance falling upon the susceptible object is 
the most injurious : if that can be averted or met 
by some antidote, no harm Mill be done. It has 
been shoMui (ElMorthy, Evd Bgc, 17011.) that the 
devices uyion the beads and shields of Marrior.s 
M'cre originally intended to attract, and .so to 
counteract, the first glance of the adversary in 
battle. Thus has arisen all that is now understood 
as heraldic blazonry. 

The secondary eflects of the evil eye—or of 
invy, which the, term includes—have been pro¬ 
duced by many difl'erent methods of enchantment, 
incantation, and mystic rites, under the name of 
the ‘ Black Art.’ I'licse have been met by analog¬ 
ous acts, sothatI)Oth bane and antidote fall more 
properly under the subject of Macic ; but, inasmuch 
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as many of these acts are confined exclusively tc 
t)ie counteracting of the fatal ^dance, it is needfu 
to refer to them here at some length. All authori 
ties and all experience agree tliat to neutralizi 
the look it is essential to attract it toAvards some 
thing striking, by Avay of diverting it from tlu 
object liable to injury. Hence arose the use o 
bright, shining ornaments of all kinds—of glitter 
ing helmets and fantastic head-dresses. Some hav< 
even held that this was the origin of the Avearin^ 
of sparkling gems. The masks of actors, it i; 
maintained (IJoettiger, Klcine Schriften^ 1837-8 
iii. 4012; Lobeck, Atjlaoph., 1829, ii. 973), Avere firs' 
adopted to prevent injury to the persons of thos< 
Avho Avere necessarily much exposed to the gaze o 
possible enemies. ‘ Kverything that was ridiculom 
and ohscene Avas supposed to be inimical to the 
malignant inHuence or fascnnation by the oddnes." 
of the sight’ (l)odwell, Class. Tour, 1819, ii. 34) 
hence Ave tind that the amulets that were mosi 
potent Avero of this cluiracter. Nothing attract 
curiosity like obscenity, so amulets of a phalli' 
character have been in all ages the most common 
all the Avorld over. Indeed, some Avriters contem! 
that this is the basis of all proteadive amulet; 
(J. G. K. Forlong, Hirers of JAfe, 1883). Foremosi 
in this class must be placed that known by classic 
writers as tui'piruUi res (N'arro, dc JAng. Lat. yii. 
V. 99). For a full description, see Payne Knight’s 
JVors'hip of J^riapu9, 1860, pt. ii. p. 152; Jahn, 

‘ U(d)er d(ni Abergl.’; Frohmann, p. 5. Specimen^ 
of this amulet, both to be worn on the person and 
hoiisehohl Hus])ension, arc to be seen in the 
llriti"!! and many other Museums, 

Amulets against the evil eA'e are of three classes 
(for di^t inction be( w(*en amulets and talismans see 
Flwortliy, JA'd h'ge, 12J); (I) those intended 

toaltiact upon themselves the malignant glance, 
such as Avere Avorn on the outside of the dress, or 
smdi as were sculptunal, painted, or otherAvise 
exposed in or u[)on houses or public buildings, etc.; 

(2) all those endle.ss objects Avorn on or concealed 
iM'ncath the dress for the purpose of averting evil ; 

(3) writt(m texts from the Scriptures, Qur’an, or 
oth(T sacred Avritings ; cabalistic figures and magic 
formul.'e, either in aj)|)rof)riat(* covering, or carved, 
painted, or otherwise displayed on housi's. 

The turpiaila reswsis ro much in use amoiiffst tlie Romans 
Unit it came to be known by the name of Janonum, os in Hor. 

'’m- I'i Un this Frohmann {de Fasr. j>. f>) remarkR at 
leti-’ih in unquotable lan^maj^e. In fact, fahcimnn became 
the }>o^)ular Latin name for memtyrum vinle, an<t survives 
as fdscxno in modern Italian. AV'here our present day conven¬ 
tions perceive notliins; but oliscemty, the ancienU saw only 
the Knmnuim of everything indisiicri.sablc to combat succesh- 
fullv the most terrible dang-er. With thrrn ‘fascination was 
destruction, death—the phallus was life ’ (TAichmann, Meivsine, 
ii. 11890] 103). The survivor and obviously less obscene part 
of the faxcinuin is still to be seen in the ordinary silver charm 
woin by Roman infants, and known a.s mano ui Jira (see Kl- 
woithy, El'll Eyf, 2.56). Its analogue among ourselves 

survives in the coral and beils of our childhood. Most of the 
objects worn by the ancients a-s amulets were generally emblems 
or symbols (defined in Ki il Eye, p, 117) of a god, to whom 
the wearer tacitly ajipealed by the display of his or her attri¬ 
bute. Tlio amulets denoting one of the four laseivinus gods 
were by far the most common. Ot these Triapus, calk'd also 
Fascinus, according to Lucian, was the spec’ial ]>atron of 
lascivia, and the plmllus was liia special cmolem. Inflmte in 
number and in varif ty of obscenity are the emblems of Prianus, 
for in all ages and countriis his cult seems to have held a 
vrominent position. In Labv Ionia, Egypt, India, (Ireeee, 
tome—among the ancients everywhere—he w.as in striking 
evidence, outwardly displaved on the person and in the house. 
The phallus was consecrated to O.siri.s, the protector of Egvi»t. 
To-day his cult is jirommently vi.sihle among all savages and 
so-called Nature-worsbijipers, while in symbols and cryjit.ic 
forms it is represented by more civilized jieople, even by the 
English. In most muReums of antiquity are to be Re<‘n spf'<’i- 
nicns of the grosser kind of phallic amulets. That of NanleR, 
containing the remains of Pomjieii, shows the greatest rmmlM'r ; 
and few are without si>ecimcns of the turpicula res before 
alluded to (on this see Knight, op cit. ; Jnhn, op. nt. ; 
Montfaucon, Ercolano e I’<nii})ni ; King, Gems, 1860, and 
Gnostics, 1864; and Elworthv, Evil Eye, 134 ff.). A singular 
tucamjde of ohscene Greek fancy is to he seen in a small terra¬ 
cotta (W. 78, Read) at the Prit. Mus., obviously intended as a 


protective. It consists of two phalli i>er8onified, in th* act of 
sawing an eye. Pompeii itresenls numerous specimens still in 
situ. From mcdiawal times many are to be found in monastic 
carvings, e.g. the Fhela na (jujs in Ireland, in Olaagovv Catheilral, 
anil elsewhere. Publicly exhibited ohscene carvings of the 
Middle Ages were mostly intended as a protection against the 
evil eye. Cf. art. Cuak.ms and Amolkts (Greek), in vol. iil. p. 
435 f. 

Next to phallic 8ubj(‘cta and their developments, 
perhaps the commonest was a repre.sentation of tlio 
eye itself, either alone or combined sometimes 
dramatically Avith other Avell-known protective 
symbols. The best known ancient example is 
the uza, or Eye of Osiris, on most Egyptian 
coffins or sarcophagi. A good example is on a 
large Avoodeii .sarconliagus in the middle of the 
Egyptian room at the Erilish Museum. A ^^eat 
eye Avas carried in Egyptian funeral nrocessions, 
and, along Avith the Avinged scarab, a blue nza was 
[)laced over the incision made at the embalming of 
the body as a protector of the dead. Blue and red 
are everyAvhere protectiA^e colours in Europe, 
Palestine, India, and throughout the East; in Eng¬ 
land and all over the Avoild they are the favourite 
colours for horse ornaments. 

The eye as a dcfLUice against the evil eve is a 
good instance of syirpathetie inagic (on this see 
HDD, s.v. ‘Magic’). As a jmotcctive amulet it 
Avms C(‘rtainly used by the Phieiiicians, Elni.scans, 
(Eeeks, Jvomnns, and is used to-day by Turks, 
Arabs, Nubians, Italians, Kussians, and maiijy^ 
oth(*rs. Inghirami {Ditt. di Vetsi Ktruschi, 1852, ii. 
164) gives a shield having an e^ve propim in the centre, 
as the only device ; also [ib. iv. 4lHj) Hercules nude 
lias a large eye on each breast and on each thigh, 
to protect him from the malignant glance of the 
enemy. A striking sliiehl on a Gre(‘k vase in 
the British Miiseiim has the club of Hmciiles in 
the centre, Avith a largm eye u[>oii the appendage 
honeath (.see pi. xix. in Alillingen, Fauded Ur. 
Vases). 

In modern Italy any gla.ss bead or stone having a 
[narking at all like an eye is cari'lully jire.servod 
as an amulet. Bellucci of Perugia lias a great 
number of sucli, many set in silver aid much Avorn. 
Ancient Egyptians oinamented their poit(*ry with 
an eye as a special feature, often in combination 
with surrounding accessaries. Ma^pero {lApjp. 
Arch.^, 1902, p. 245) gives a notable example : three 
lisli having one eye common to all, alternating Avith 
three lotus lloAvers. A remarkable sculptured scene 
with the eye as the central object is the famous 
Wohurn-relief, first published by Millingmn in 
ArduKologiaf xix. 70, and here reproduced, in 



.his the evident meaning is the same as that 
•eferred to above (Brit. Mus. Read.). Here the 
3ye is being attacked by several hostile animals 
and by a gladiator, while above it is a man in 
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Phrygian cap in a well-known indecorous attitude 
of mocking conteinpt. Tliis attitude is still prac¬ 
tised literally anrl habitually by Italian sailors 
against adverse winds, and witliin the writer’s 
knowledge in England l)oth in act and in words to 
match. Other curious instances of the eye being 
attacked by a ring of enemies are found on many 
ancient gems (see Elwortliy, Evil Eye, 130), but 
perhaps the most curious is tliat {ih. 131) where the 
eye is surrounded by seven symbolic figures, repre¬ 
senting the seven powerful and benehcent deities 
who in turn presi({(5 over the days ot the week. 



This amulet, therefon', [irovides a protection for 
every day. Several compouml gem amulets having 
tlic eye as the centie surrounded by inimical 
protectors are shown and fully described in ih. 130. 

''I'ho accumulalion or piling up of protective 
agencies is an old-world custom (see I^anciani, 
Athernr.um, April 25, 1891). Examples of its pre¬ 
valence exist in the numerous disci sacri of 
Gra'co-lioman times, 350 n.o,, discovered cliiefly at 
Taranto. One notable sjiecimen is to be seen at 
the British Museum, and one other at Naples, 
while two aie in the Ashmolcan. These have been 
fully dealt with in the *SV>c. Antiq. Trs. 1898, and 
more particularly in the present writer’s Horns of 
Honour. 

The same accumulation of, and unwillingness to 
ignore, protoctives are still in evidence in the dedica¬ 
tions or abl)eys and churches, e.q. to St. Michael 
and All Angels, to certain ArK)stles conjointly, to 
two or more Saints, and, lastly, to All Saints, that 
none be omitUsl. 

The (lorgoneion already described not only pre¬ 
serves the earliest evidence of the dread of the 
Evil Eye, but has also been in all ages one of the 
most favoured amulets against it. Especially has 
it survived as one of the commonest devices upon 
the door-knockers, not only of Pompeii, but of 
modern Naples and all the cities of Europe ; thus 
becoming, even to-day, a j)otent protector of the 
house against every new-comer. Birmingham little 
dreams how persistently she aids in maintaining an 
ancient myth. One of the most potent of protec- 
tives is the horn in its various shapes and develop¬ 
ments. In modern Italy, especially in Naples, it is 
so much in use that the word ‘ horn ’ has become 
generic ; every kind and description of prophylactic 
chann jettatura is ‘ un corno.’ The phrase 

‘ non vale un corno ’ is equivalent to our ‘ not worth 
a fig.’ On close analysis both phrases are found to 
l>ear an identically phallic signification (see Horns). 
Plutarcli [Symp. v. 7) declares that objects fixed up 
to ward oli fascination derive their efficacy from 
the strangeness or ridiculousness of their forms, 
which attract the mischief-working eye upon 
themselves. The same effect is aimed at in the 
numerous grotesque devices found upon ancient 
gems. Grylli, a quasi-technical term, though in¬ 
cluded in * corno,’ is the name of all amulets of this 
comic description. In modem Italian, grillo is not 


only a cricket or grasshopper (a potent protector, 
because per contra a possessor of the v.vW eye), but 
also acapri<-(5 of fancy, said to be a ela^^^ie survival. 
‘Idem [Antiphilus] jocosos nomine (liylluiii deri- 
diculi habitus pinxit, unde id genus pietura 3 grylli 
vocantur’ (I’liny, II N XXXV. x. 37). 

The lik(‘nesses and statues as well as the symliols 
and embh'iiis of the beneliccnt gods all continue, 
both singly and in combination, to be protective 
amulets against the same danger, d’lie wheel, 
ladder, club, knife, hook, serpent, fish, snail, cock, 
lion, pig, <log, elephant, frog, lizard, and many 
other animals, may all be st'cn as regular artieh's 
for sale in Koine, Berlin. Moscow, Baris, and else¬ 
where, simply as chan s. In Naides and Italy 
generally they aie openiy dcclarea to be sold as 
specifics against In* evil 

'flic Scripture tcphdln., oalled ‘phylacteries’ 
in the N'f, are combinalM»ns of an olqcct to bo 
worn ^‘onsfiicuonsly and ; hidden writing enclosc'd 
within it. d'hoir Greek n.inn' proclaims tlndr pur- 
fioso as [iiotcot iva'S, wliih. the llclirew t^phillini 
t'praycr.s’) indicates mnte clearly their (‘.ontents 
{111)11 v.r ‘ ]\iy]aeteri>‘s'). d'he . lew's are still 
ih'vout b(‘li« veis in the '“vil eye, and hence preserve 
m.-iny <.l>iocts in thchr e(‘i-(*monies of a propiiylaetic 
natuit. ; .imong these is the viczilztlh, avowedly a 
liffual fuhilment of J)tb‘'. Strict Jews’doorposts 
still exlidut this valued safeguard. Ihu’sians as 
well as Jews wear tassels, or tnllith, which have a 
mystic prophylactic meaning (sec IIDB, s.v. 
‘ h'ringe.s J. 

Lu(L if analyzed is really the absence of mis¬ 
fortune, i.e. of evil wishing, whereby desires and 
natural expeedations are frustrateo. Daincetas 
wdio, according to Theocritus [Idyll, vi. 39), admired 
his ow'ii beauty reflected in the w ater, kmwv of the 
probable consequence, and used tlie well-known 
remedy against fascination, sjiitting three times 
on his breast. Spitting is a prot(‘ction against 
many misfortunes. In Bulgaria it is believed that 
spitting protects against fascination and also 
against perjury at a trial. 

Many objects besides those already noted, believed 
to be potent against the evil ey(‘ generally, arc in 
soim* parts held to bo specific against certain efi'oets 
of it. The crescent---symlx)! of the moon, Istar, Isis, 
Ilathor, Artemis, Diana, and the Virgin Mary—is 
everyw'here a {lotent amulet. Along with the sun, 
it is to be seen on great seals and coats of arms, 
even episcopal. As a sejiaratc amulet, it specially 
appeals to all those powerful deities for protection, 
but in Sicily the horned shell called cacazzi di 
luna is worn by children and others against tootli- 
ache, ahvays considered as the result of male¬ 
ficence. There also the opcrciilinn, ever 3 wvhere a 
protective amulet from the natural eye upon it, is 
a certain specific against sore throat [male di yola) ; 
so also a little wooden cross ticui to a piece of 
crystal is good against sore throat. Small gold 
caVrings are. w'orn by carhonari and others, avow'edly 
to ward otl’ tin? tnnlocchio ; and our own navvies 
and showmien wear them for the like purpose, nob 
merely for ornament. A double triangle of silver, 
a viper’s skin in a bag, a silver ring called ‘di S. 
Bia^gio,’ and many other objects are specifics 
against various maladies. Many sjiecial Sicilian 
amulets contro la jrtfafnra w ere exhibited by Pitr6 
at the Palermo Exhibition, 1903 : 

1. A piece of red cloth. Rod everywhere is inimioAl to witch¬ 
craft of all kinds, and is constantly used, from I)one^-al to Japan, 
both alone and as a strenifthener of other amulets aj^ainst the 
evil eye. Our jdoutjh horses and our recruits alike wear red and 
white ribbons, and the Kirj^dii/ ornament their horses with liripht 
colours to keep it off. The matt'rial on horses is always woollen 
or worsted. Charms in Italian and Sicilian sliops are always tie<i 
with red woollen braid or painted red ; horns on butchers’ shops 
are alwa^'s painted red and white. 

2. Virticciu (Sicilian), fximjola (Ital.), the perforated whorl 
used in spinninjf. This is but one example of j^erforated amuleU, 
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of which also the holed stones used everywhere as protectives 
are another (see Elworthy ‘ Perforated Stone Amulets,’ Paper at 
Prit, Assoc. llKri, pub, by Anthrop. Inst, in Man, 11)03, no. 8). 

3. TeMa d'agnhia (Sicilian), aglio (Italian), stalk of parlic. 
Alike in Italy, in Greece, and in India may be seen ^^arlio bulbs 
tied with red \sorstcd. In parts of Greece the mere utterance of 
the word for ‘ garlic ’ is considered a protective, just as ‘ corno’ 
is in Naples (Murray-Aynsloy, M4). 

4. C/iiave rnasrvluia. The key CA'crywhere, but always the 
solid, never the tube key known as/nninina. 

f). Zabara (Sic.), agmie (Ital.), agate—from its likeness to 
the e\ e. 

<5. Sachetto di ftale. Salt is used as a protective against the 
evil eye by .Jews for their children (Zangwill, Children of the 
Ghetto*, 1803, p. 100); cf. putting salt on the tongue as part of 
the Rom. (Jath. nte of bai)tiHni. Modern Jews }mt ‘a bit of 
coal ’ into a child’s pocket to ward off the evil eje {ib ). So in 
Ireland, a prisoner carri«‘S a piece of coal in his pocket to pro¬ 
tect bun from the evil eve at his trial. On a child in (.’orfu was 
a small silk bag, containing salt, charcoal, a nail, and a clove of 
garlic. 

7 Ferro di carnllo, tied with red worsted. The horseshoe 
to U8 IS porhajis the most familiar of all amulets against the evil 
eye. It is explained os being merely the conventionalized form 
of the moon emblem. The 'rurkisli horseshoe, unlike that of 
Pritam, is always shajied like the Bv zantme crescent. Power is 
cumulative ; so iron, the bane of witchcraft, is further re¬ 
inforced by os-sociatiou with the horseshoe (cf. Elworthy, Firil 
Fye, 817X 

8. Aj\ello di chiodo di ferro. All iings are amulets, but silver 
ones, Diana’s own metal, above all. In Italy the rings sold 
specially cvntro jettatura are all sdver, and freipiently 
augmented by a suspended horn, hand, or flower. 

y. Graccahwra (Sic.), gratugxa (Ital ), a common tin grater. 
At Taormina in 1903 a small tin grater, a spider crab, and a 
horseshoe, tied together with red braid, were fixed over tbo 
door of a house of the better class in a main street, 

ICl Fill di seta colorati, silken threads binding up nine slip.s 
of paper on w’hich are cabalistic writings. Threads have always 
been held to be powerful, both in working em'hantnumts and in 
countervailing them. Tho/affwra (icf/a 7nerf« (Elworthy, Finl 
Eye, bS) lias threads wound in and about the nails and t>ins to 
increase the pow'er of the whole. The witch knots her cords to 
work strangling on her victims; so the .Jew and the Persian 
knot their fringes to guard against witchcraft (see ‘ Magic’ in 
HDli), Threads of many colours, us a charm against fa-scina- 
tion, are mentioned by Pit.sius (Nat. ii. 31). 

11. Cavadu::a marina, Hippocampus tied wdth red braid, 
specially protective against Die fattnra della marte—invoice of 
ileath, a much dreaded spell (Elworthy, Foil Eye, b7). The sea- 
liorso is also known in Snuly as a protection against malarial 
fever. 

12. Fastro gialln intreeeiato, plaited yellow ribbon (braid) 
shaped to represent the sea horse. Vcllow is also a protective 
colour. Gubernatis (lico. di Trad., p. 202) writes: ‘per non 
essiTO colto da jettatura, si tenga un pezzodi lana gialla, visibilo 
8ul vestito che si indossa.’ (On the efficacy of coloured threads 
and ribbons, see Petronius, Sat. 131 ; Story, Castle St. Angelo, 
211; J.ahn, ‘ Abergl.,’ p. 42 ; Rhys, ‘ Sacred Wells in Wales,’ Cymr. 
Soc., .Ian. 11, 18'J3 ; Hygiene, Nov. 17, 1893, p. 398; Murray- 
A^nsb y, Symbuh, p. 142.) 

A conspicuous amulet in the Pitrb collection was a cowl’s 
hoof attached by a red woollen tape to a rapier marked ‘ contro 
la Jettatura ' (on the eflicacy of iron as a protective see Elworthy, 
Evil Eye, 221). A curious object for the same avowed \mritose is 
pettini de telaio, which is known to us a.s the sleigh or reeds 
of a loom. 

13. Carta repiegata sulla quale sono srritti t scongiuri 
Stcihani contro neimei ignoti ed favore di personc enru This 
folded pajier is to be worn os boDi an amulet and a talesman. 

14. A hoar’s tusk mounted in silver with a lobster's claw 
attached, described as contro le stregherie. The (usk is every¬ 
where a protective amulet ; even in England it is worn by wild 
beast showmen to protect them from tlieir savage charges. 
Tigers’ and lobsters’ claws mounted with silver rings, etc., are 
w'orn as charms by Sicilians, Indians, Japanese, and Greeks in 
Smyrna. Their efficacy comes from their horn-like 8haj)e. 
Amongst the Jews in Jeru.salerii the number and variety of 
charms against the evil eye are equally surjirising, and the same 
remark applies to Russia, Moscow in particular. Miss Goodrich- 
Ereer gives a list of the obiects on a n(3cklaco from Jerusalem, 
and the words of a spcciul adjuration even more potent than 
any, to be worn in a bag hung round the necl:: male frog, shoe, 
comb, stove, lock, dog, pigeon, jiestle, hammer, axe, sabre, key, 
scissors, mallet, pick-axe, camel, pistol, hen, coffee pot, (“to. 
Every one of these and nianv more may be bought m N'aple.s, 
Palermo, and Moscow sejKirately as well as combined (see Folk¬ 
lore, June 1904, ]). 186). 

15. Egg (shell filled with wax) stuck with pins and a nail; this 
Is the falttira della morte, or ‘deatli (“harm.’ On this sulijeet 
the ma.ss of evidence is onorinous, and the belief in it as a work 
of S.vrnpathetic Magic is universal. To-day in Somerset and 
Devon, in the Isle of Man and the Higlilands, it is practised as 
in Italy, as may be seen in the corp creidh at the museum at 
Oxford. The same mean.s are practised to-day as in ancient 
Tlicliea and in the Middle Ages. Eytton (Last of the Barons) 
sa.vs tliat Friar Bungav was employed by JacqueLta, mother of 
Elizabeth Woodville, to make a wax figure to imitate Neville, 
earl of Warwick, into vvhu'h she might .stick pins so as to cau.se 
the Earl’s death. An object, evidently of charred flesh, w'as 
rectntly found susja nded in a chimney in Somerset, analogous 


to that described in Elworthy, Evil Eye, p, 65 n. (on Sym¬ 
pathetic Magic, see Tylor, Prim. Cnlt.^ i. 112 ff. ; also ‘ Cucina 
deila Strega,’ Conacre di Eapoli, Aug. 9, 1896). To counter¬ 
act this evil-working artifice, so widely practised, red braid is 
considered a speciality. To prevent evil-wishers from injur¬ 
ing them, Sicilians wear a sachetto cemtinente uno spago eon 
molti nodi, by means of which the evil-worker’s schemes are 
counteracted. 

In Italy, Scandinavia, Judjjea, China, Japan, and 
all ovTF tlie world, every ill that ilesh is heir to 
bcinjr the direct re.sult of malignant inllucnces or 
machination, there are spocilics for eacli to ward 
them oil or to cure. Each trade ii.sually has it.s 
own favourite amulet, used singly or in combina¬ 
tion (for details see Jb'ril Eye). Soim?, howe\er, 
dc.serve to be noticed here, konio still holds to its 
own proper children’s amulet—the silver mano in 
Jica (see Evil Eye, p. 20(5) keeps alive the cla.ssie 
fasrinuiti fis truly and ellectually as do the coral 
and silver bells of our chiklliood. Najilcs, however, 
utilizes a veritable pantheon for her children’s 
protection, in a combination of many symbols, each 
of which appeals to one or other oi the old pagan 
deities, aiui all against dread fascination. A silver 
ornament, nlain on the side worn next the skin, is 
known as the cimaruta, or sprig of rue, represented 
by three bninches, each of which is composed of 
one or more jirophylactic charms (see Gunther, FL, 
1905, p. Kl’Jir.). 1’ho Herb of Grace has ever been 
behl in high esteem, from the time of Pliny down to 
tlie [iresent. Pawnbrokers of Florence regard it 
with especial favour as a jjrotector against the 
nutlocehw. In most of their shops a pot of growing 
rue is to be found. In India, rue {sudah) is used 
in various ways as a charm against the evil eye, 
as it is in Persia (Jac kson, From Constantinojde to 
the. Home, of Omar Khayyam, Now York, 1911, 
p. 119), while tlie Peiiya of India employ Acacia 
arabiea (Crooke, TO i. 247). True specimens 
of the eimarnta are now scarce, and none is 
.genuine unless of hall-marked sterling silver— 
A'liich ariplies equally to the itoinan mano in Jica ; 
all amulets aiipealing to the moon-goddess must 
be in lier ow'n true metal. ^Vhc^e the story of 
Ulysses remains enshrined in local topography, of 
course Parthenoj)e liguralively and literally plays 
a conspicuous part; consequently, as all amulets 
are‘corno’or ‘coma’ in Neajiolitan, so all of a 
special class are known as sirene. The latter 
are mostly house amulets for suspension, and are 
of two cla.sses — a single ligure, sometimes as a 
siren, i.e. simply a bird with human head ; or 
more eommonly a crowned female whose body 
ends in a double fish-tail insteiul of legs, and with 
silver bells hanging beneath. Others have the 
same Hgure in combination with double sea-horses. 
A siren of this lish-tailed kind—probably an im- 
portation from Naph's—is embossed on a panel 
on an old house at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Another 
favourite liouse amulet is the sea-horse itself, 
cavallo marino. All Neapolitan house-amulets of 
this kind are of silver, and ornamented with bells 
precisely like our old corals, etc. A pendant 
silver amulet, against the evil eye—a crowned 
female, ending in a fish with bells, precisely ana¬ 
logous to the sirene, said to be German of the 
17th cent.—is pictured in the Connoisseur, Jan. 
1905, j). 5G. 

It is doubtful at what epoch hells (sec Gongs and Bklls) were 
used Lii Europe. The shaking of metal as a means of call¬ 
ing’ is of extreme antiquity. The clashing of bronze was char¬ 
acteristic of the worship of Demetcr. She was called 'Kxaia 
(the noisy one) from the clanging of cymbals and drums at the 
searching for Persephone. It is said that the famous Gong of 
Dodona (see A. B. Cook, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1902, p. 6) 
consisted of a string of bells, and gave rise to a Greek proverb, 
whicli lasted a thousand vears—comparing a talkative person to 
the Gong of Dodona. At the Temple of Jupiter Tonans bells 
hung down almost to the doors. 'Phe use of bells probably 
came in pre-historic age.s from the Far East, and they always 
have borne a pro]7h.> lactic character—es]7ecially if they were 
used against the evil eye. This is implied in Ex 28-'4i. The 
colours, too, alternating with the bells, had also their pro- 
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t^tivo value, and have it still, particularly red. Their form, 
the slit ball, was probably that still to be found in Neaiwlitan 
ainulets, on Russian horses, on Madeira oxen, and on the coral 
and bells of our infancy, one of the oldest and most endurinj^ of 
patterns, liells on horses and on c^ittlo have been used in all 
a|j;eH always as protectives. On farm teams in the West of 
bn{,dand quite recently a so-calleii ‘housin^^,’ or row of five or 
BIX loud-jan^^ling bells, ornamented de ligiu’iir with red worsted 
fringe, was earned above the collar of the leader. The noise 
Tas often deafening ; the purpose was to drive away evil spirits, 
while the red colour attracted and so absorbed the first glance 
of the evil eye. Bells in church towers are not originally 
intended as calls to prayer, but rather as a preparation for it, 
by driving away evil spirits, to whom the noise is a terror. The 
bells of two neighbouring churches, both within sight of the 
present writer, are rung specially on their respective Saints’ 
Days ‘ to drive the devil over to the other parish.’ 

‘ Tile sea-liorse occurs on many early oros.Hcs in 
the east of Scotland, notably at Aberlcmno and 
Mei^lo’ {Reliquary, Oct. 1895, p. 251). Mi.ss 
Goodrich - Freer says: ‘In the Hebrides moi/- 
brechan, water ragwort, called “armpit” dower of 
St. Coliimba, is placed in byres, etc., to protect 
cattle from the same. The cock is sacreil to keep 
oil’ evil spirits’ (on this .see Elwortiiy, Horns 
Ilonoiir, 93). In India the excrescences of the 
Hornbax, or cotton tree, are considered }irotcc( ives ; 
and the tree has the like reputation in Mexico, 
where ^it is common. The usual shop amuhd of 
butchers in Naples is a pair of cow’s horns, {minted 
red and white, over the door ; but, in addition, very 
many of the bettor class have a sta^^^'s head with 
branching horns adixed to the inner wall. Many 
have other objects suspended, such as a bor.seshoe 
with a single {)endcrit horn tied with red (see 
Horns). Macaroni and jirovision dealers fre¬ 
quently have several curiously combined amulets 
hung up inside their shops. Laundresses usually 
have a glove filled with sand, the thumb and two 
middle fingers sewn in, so as to make tlie mano 
cornuta. The sun and moon combined are a com¬ 
mon linial for the silver spada worn by women in 
their hair ; some have a dower, bird, or piece of 
coral. Written texts, cabalistic signs (such as the 
well-know'n Solomon’s seal) of many descriptions are 
also {)otent protectors against the dreaded induence. 
Many are of a double character, i.c, possessing 
power as visible amulets, but with s{)ecial virtue 
from the nature of their contents. Magic squares, 
still worn in modern Italy in bronze, were certainly 
w’cll-known to the ancient Homans, many in terra¬ 
cotta having been found, with numbers arranged 
precisely as they are to-day. In Scotland, written 
charms against various ills are still common 
{Folklore, xv. [1904] 350). In Teneride it is the 
custom to scatter mustard-seed through tlie house 
after a birth to keep od‘ witches and the evil eye. 
The Dangi of India, in similar fashion, burn mustard 
and pepper, the Dorn garlii; and {)ep{:>er on a Tue.s- 
day or a Saturday, aiul the Kliairwasalt and pe{ 3 per 
(Crooke, TC ii. 251, 329, iii. 224). Iron, as being a 
well-known nearer of demons, is employed to avert 
the evil eye among the 'riiaru {ih. iv, 393) ; and 
the Armenians spit on a stone and turn it under, 
or make cakes of dough, 'svet them with w^ater, 
and throw them into a lire, the evil eye being 
broken as the cakes crack asunder (Abcghian, 
Armeniscficr Volksylauhc, 126 f.). Elsewhere an 
effort is made to ward off the evil eye by giving a 
depreciative name to a child, as among the Indian 
Kaii (Crooke, op. cit. iv. 214), though aiuong the 
Golapurab this is resorted to only w hen the lirst 
child of a marriage has died {ib, iii. 427). 

Besides all this multiplicity of concrete objects, 
there is an eiidle.ss multitude of incantations, of 
verbal and ritualistic charms, used for the like 
purpose, too numerous to be more than referred to. 
Eayce {Rcl. of Anc. Bab.^, Anp. iii.) gives a long 
list of magical texts. Abra-Meliii also {nves avast 
number of magical squares, formed of letters, for 
warding off or produemg all sorts of evil. 
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EVIL-SPEAKING. —See Slander. 

EVOLUTION (Biologicoil). — In the history of 
hiologic.'il thought the ttuni ‘evolution’ has had 
more than one meaning. It has, however, been 
inore es{)ecially use«l to denote those views on the 
interrelation of living things which imply the 
conception of the mutability of sjiccies, now so 
closely associated Avith the name of Charles Darwin 
(18U9-82). 

I. The idea of the transformation of species, of 
the origin of new forms from {)re-existiiig ones, is 
old ; it is to be found in the teachiims of many of 
the Greek philosojihers. Aristotle devotes some 
attention to it, and his writings doubtless express 
in large measure the ojiinions genei ally {irevalent 
in learned circles during the time in which he 
lived. He taught that there had been a con¬ 
tinuous succession of animal forms, during which 
the older and less {)erfect had gradually given rise 
to the younger and more perfect, themselves in 
process of giving rise to yet more {lerfect forms. 
Life itself arose through the direct metamorphosis 
of inorganic matter. Plants came early in the 
succession ; for, though endowed with {lowers of 
nourishment and reproduction, they have neither 
feeling nor sensibility. Later came the jdant 
animals or zoophytes ; and still later the animals 
{iroper, gifted wdtli sensibility and even, to some 
extent, with powers of thought. Highest of all is 
man, the one form cajiahle of ahstiacb thought. 
The process of Nature is a struggle tow^ards per¬ 
fection, the exj)re.s.si()n of a {icrfecting prin(;i|)le 
inherent in the universe. The result is a gradual 
evolution from the lower to the higher, owing to 
the resistance ollercd by matter to any change of 
form from that which the perfecting {irinciplc seeks 
to impose upon it. At the back of the {perfecting 
principle is the Ellicient Cause ; though, whether 
tliis Etlicieiit Cause gave the original impulse and 
thenceforw'ard remained outside the opeialions of 
Nature, or whether it is all the time constantly at 
w'ork, is a question which Aristotle raises without 
being able to resolve. 

In his conception of the {processes of Nature, 
Aristotle had advanced as far as the existing state 
of knowdedge would allow. Though inexact in 
detail, the idea of progressive change in the 
organic world stands out clearly cnoiipdi. But 
ho was unable to point to any natural agency 
through which change might be brought about. 
Curiously enough, he considers in one passage 
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a crude form of the survival of the fittest which was 
advanced by Empedocles, though only to reject it, 
Perhaps ho was too deeply impressed by the feel¬ 
ing of design in Nature to sift out the argument 
for natural selection dimly foreshadowed in the 
writings of the earlier pliilosopher. Moreover, the 
facts at his disposal were insufficient to force him 
to pay attention to the great amount of variation 
normally found among living things or to realize 
its signilicance. 

In the teaching of Aristotle are summed up the 
contributions of the Cl reeks to the problems of 
evolution, and, as Osborn has said, they 

‘ left the later world fare to face with the problem of causation 
in three forms : first, whether Intellitjent nesijjjn is constantly 
operatmu' in Nature; second, whether Nature is under the 
operatiru of natural causes oriifinally implanted by Intelhijent 
Desijfn ; and, third, whether Nature is under the operation of 
natural auses due from the bej^innintf to the laws of chance, 
and coiiUimiur no e\ idenoes of <lesiy;n, even in their origin’ 
{From (hr (hirka to Ihxrivui, ch. iv.). 

2 . Tlie acute and speculative minds of Oreece 
had in large measure formulated the problem of 
evolution, and for many centuries it rested miudi 
where they had left it. Tlie learning of Europe 
passed into the hands of the Christian Chnreh, 
where it became a means of extolling the glory of 
(iod rather than a pursuit to be followed for its 
own sake. It was in tlie order of things that a 
firm belief in another and lietter woild should 
draw men’s attention from the earthly seat of a 
sinful and transitory life, and the cheek thus 
exerted ujion natural euiiosity produced its in¬ 
evitable result in the stagnation of natural know¬ 
ledge. It is true that some of the more liberal 
minds in the (diiirch, notably Augustine and 
Ehomas Aquinas, endeavoured to rec'oncile the 
teaching of t ho (Jreeks with the Mosaic cosmogony, 
but eventually the prt'cision of the first chapter of 
(Jenesis conspired with the inclination of the faith¬ 
ful to behold in the manifold variety of Nature 
incontrovertible evidence of the manifold power of 
the Creator. It was only after tlie lapse of many 
'ears that the weakening of the authority wielded 
ly the Church, bellied largely by the renaissance 
of (ireck learning, lent a fresh stimulu.s to curi¬ 
osity, and enabled men to put a.side the temptations 
of a future life and to devote themselves to the 
discovery of the world in which their lot was east. 
Put it was long before (hdinite progress was made 
with the idea of evolution. In the eaily revival 
of science, men were more attracted to the study of 
the inorganic, where matter was more stable, and 
where the phenomena encountered were less likely 
to suggest the derivation of one form of matter 
from another in orderly scouence. In the provinee.s 
of zoology and botany, wuiere these problems are 
more likely to arise, the naturalists were for long 
too bu.sy with absorbing into their classifications 
the facts continuously streaming in todc\ote much 
attention to the piiilosophy of their subject. 

3 . Starting with the great miseellaneous com¬ 
pilations of Ahlro\andus and Gesner in the IGth 
cent., the process of arrangement gradually took 
shape through the labours of Kay and others till it 
reached a definite stage in the monumental wmrk 
of Linnaeus (1707-78). The problem of species had 
been discussed before Linnaeus , but it was the 
Systeioa Naturce which by its comprehensive and 
logical arrangement insisted upon the question of 
the way in which species were related to one 
another. Linnaeus himself, though a man of 
science, was a good Ghristian, and held to the 
Church’s teaching of the separate creation of each 
species (jf plant and animal. In his later w'ork he 
allowed himself a little more latitude, and ad¬ 
mitted that in certain cases new forms might have 
come into being through crosses l>etween the 
original species. Put the change so brought about 


was held to be a degenerative one, tending to 
obscure the perfection of the original type as it had 
issued from the mint of the Creator. It was the 
classification of species that interested Linmeus — 
the demonstration of criteria by which the vast 
vari(‘ty of animal and })lant forms could be do- 
linitely .sei)arated one from another. How these 
difierences might have come about was a question 
in which he was not greatly interested. Never¬ 
theless, his notable attempt to fix the limits of 
natural species inevitably forced the botanist and 
the zoologist to inouire more closely into the 
nature of species itself. 

4. Contemporary with Linuirus lived anotlier 
great naturalist, who, })eihapH more than any one, 
should be regarded as the father of modern evolu¬ 
tionary tliought. In mo^t respects the mind of 
Buffon (1707-88) contrasted shar])ly wdth that of 
Idniueiis. Tliough no less insistent upon exact 
description as a first necessity in science, ii« held 
that the mere aecumulation of facts was not an end 
in itself, but that the scientilic mind w'as fulhlling 
a proper function in combining and generalizing 
upon the facts wliich it had brought to light. Eor 
this reason Pull’on’s wTitings abound in s])ecula- 
tion, and were full of suggestion for many who came 
after him. To <leternune })reci'<cly the credit due 
to PuHon in the development of the eom'cption of 
evolution is a matter of extreme dillieiilty, for his 
own standpoint ap{)arently underw ent considerable 
changes during dill’c rent i)eriuds of his life. Like 
Linnams, he started w'ith a belief in the fixity of 
species, each enjoying the attributes with whieli it 
was immutahly endowed by the Creator. With 
the liper knowledge that came from his studies in 
comparative anatomy, we find him (jU(‘.stioning 
the perfection of the plan upon which an animal is 
built. In his famous dissertation upon the pig ho 
points out that this animal vunnot be regaided a.s 
formed upon an originally perfect plan, but that 
it eviilently has parts which, though well formed, 
are of little or no service to it. In fact, it may bo 
regarded a.s a compound of other animals, brom 
this position it was not a great stej) to a belief in 
the frequent mutability of species, and to the con- 
ce[)tion that the members of a group of species 
showing family resemblance may liavt^ t>een derived 
from a common ancestor, some by l»ecoming more 
)eifect, others by degeneration. So iniglit the 
lorse and the ass, so even man and the ape, he 
related to one another. Yet, after forcibly ad¬ 
vancing the claims of a common descent, linfiun 
will suddenly remember the susceptibilities of his 
neiglibours, and protest that, after all, it cannot be 
so, since there has been vouchsafed to us a direct 
revelation that all animals have issinnl in pairs, 
completely formed, from the hands of tin* Creator. 
How far this attitude was ironical is <iillicult to 
say, nor need it greatly concern us here. 'I'liere is 
little doubt that in his inmost mind lie bidieved in 
the mutability of species, and held that changes in 
animal and jilant form could be directly brought 
aV)out by changes in their environment, and that 
these changes could become liereditarily fixed 
Kulion’s great service to the progress of thought 
lay in his suggestiveness. He questioned the 
orthodox notions as to the relation of species to 
one anotlier, and from the width of his learning, 
the acuteness of his intellect, and the charm of 
his style he put his questions in such a wa^ 
that no man tnenceforward could afford to ignore 
them. 

5 . The seed sown by Buffon soon began to bear 
fruit, and within a few years Erasmus Darwin 
(1731-1802) in England and Lamarck (1744-1.^29) 
in France each put forward a theory of evolution. 
Each accepted the doctrine of the mutability of 
species, and each adopted almost the same hypO' 
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thesis to explain how the transformation of species 
might be brought about. liull’on had expressed 
tlie opinion that a cliange in the external surround¬ 
ings in which animals lived miglit directly influence 
their form. Iloth to Erasmus Darwin and to 
Lamarck a changed environment was at the 
bottom of specific change. And the reaction was 
an indirect one. The changed circumstances of its 
life led to an alteration in the habits of an animal; 
and the altered habits, by causing increased use of 
some organs, together with decreased use of others, 
eventually resulted in a change of form. Such 
changes of form brought about by increased use or 
disuse of organs—‘ acquired characters,’ as they are 
now generally called—were assumed by Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck to be inherited. The net 
result of a permanent cliange in the environment 
was a permanent alteration in form, though this 
was reached only indirectly thiough a change in 
the animal’s habits. Unless the animal reacted to 
the altered environment by an alteration in its 
habits, a change in form could not take i)lace. 
Evolution was eflected only through the co-oj)era- 
tion of the animal’s nervous system. 

6 . Though they excited much attention, the 
view's of Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck failiMl to 
secure a firm hold on imm’s minds. At the. Eng¬ 
lish Universititis, scientific studies wm-e at a low' 
ebb, and the authority of the theologians, in¬ 
cluding the acute and gifted I’aley, was directly 
hostile and sutliciently ])owerfiil to jn evmit the new 
doctrines from percolating far. In Franco the 
great weight of the learning of Cuvier {17b9-18.*kJ) 
was cast into the scale against Lamarck, and the 
younger generation probaiily grew up to regard 
iiim as little better than a madman. I’he doctrine 
of the transformation of species implied a unity of 
j)lan running through the animal kingdom. To 
this idea Cuvier, who stoutly iqrhcld the orthodox 
view of the separate creation of s[)ecies, w'as 
vigorously opposed. He contended that there w'cre 
several perfectly distinct plans or types upon which 
difi’erent groups of animals were built, and that 
these different types could not be related to one 
another. There were instances in which animals 
built upon one plan miglit show apj)arent resem¬ 
blances to those which were built upon another, 
but careful anatomical analysis show'ed that in 
reality the resemblance was one of analogy only. 
His great knowledge of comparative anatomy en¬ 
abled Cuvier to crush his opiionents, for it was not 
until the rise of modern embryology that the funda¬ 
mental unity of plan common to the great animal 
groujis came to be clearly perceived. 

7 . Comparative anatomy, as it then existed, was 
ranged on the side of special creation as opposed to 
the gradual evolution of species. But another 
study W'as already coming into greater prominence. 
The year (1830) that witnessed the victory of 
Cuvier over the Eamarckians in the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris witnessed also the publication of 
the first volume of Lyell’s Principha of (Jrologij. 
In that work was set forth w hat came to he known 
as the uniformitarian doctrine in geology—‘ the 
principle that the nast must be explained by the 
present unless good cause can be show’n to the 
contrary.’ Lyell pointed out clearly and forcibly 
that the formation of the rocks in past ages could 
be referred to the operation of causes similar to 
those now at work, and that there was no valid 
reason for assuming the interpolation of a series of 
cataclysmal changes such as Cuvier had a<Ivocated. 
By showing that natural causation is coinnetent to 
account for the non-living part of the globe, Lyell 
strengthened the hands of those who were trying 
to show that it could also account for the living. 
Moreover, the uniformitarian doctrine in geology 
provided another strong argument for the evolu¬ 


tionist. Paheontology had arisen as a serious 
study, and in the hands of Cuvier and his pupils 
had already undergone considerable <levelopment. 
It had been perceived tliat, on tlie whole, the dif'- 
ferent strata of the earth’s crust contained different 
and distinctive collections of fossil forms, and 
Cuvier had souglit to explain this through a series 
of w’orld catastrophes wliich blotted out animal 
life, followed by a series of separate creations wdiich 
re-peopled the earth with new and distinctive 
fauna. By aholisliing the catastrophe the geolo¬ 
gist brought the naturalist face to face with the 
problem of explaining the connexion between the 
fossil forms of life and those still living, and, as 
the science of })a]a‘on 1 < logy developed and fresli 
iliscoveries were ina<le, it came to be more clearly 
seen that the d.strihution of these various fossil 
form.s in time accorded v 1 ) enough with the idea 
that there exist<>d a g(Mi<‘lie continuity betw’een 
then', hut that it was ik - easily to be reconciled 
with any otlicr hypotliesi"-. 

8 . The development ol ih<> natural sciences dur¬ 
ing the cai her Iialt of tlu' L)th cent, w'as rapid, and 
l)y tlie iiic'ldli* /f it tlu^ evolutionist w'as able to set 
torth a goodly array of niguments on his side. In 
(h'rmany, tlieoiies of th»' transformation of species 
had excited consideiahle interest. Througli the 
w-ntirigs of Dken, Treviranus, von Baer, and 
others, scientitie opinion in tliat country may he 
said to have been not only familiar with the idea, 
hut also in large measure sympathetically dis¬ 
posed tow'ards it. In England, on the otlier hand, 
isolated as she had been from the solvent action of 
the Napoleonic w-ars, scientilic uiiinion was largely 
represented by men of sincere and orthodox reli¬ 
gion, to w'hom the idea of the mutability of sjiecies, 
and all that it implied, was iimvclcome and even 
repugnant. Indeed, it was not until 1844 that the 
existing arguments for evolution were actually 
brought together by Robert Chambers, whose 
w’ork on the V'estujes of the Natural History of 
Creation ran through many editions and excited 
very considerable discussion and controversy. A 
brief presentation of these arguments will show 
that the ease for evolution w'as forcibly stated 
before 1850, and it is not easy to understand why 
scientific men in England were not more early 
sensible of their weight. 

(1) Argument from the general presumption of 
science against * supernaturnP explanations of 
phenomena .—The w hole tendency of scientific dis¬ 
covery is to eliminate the miraculous as an element 
in the causation of natural phenomena, and to 
regard this causation as having from the earliest 
times been operative in tlie same way as w'e see it 
now'. With the accumulation of facts in the 
physical sciences the princijilo of the continuity of 
natural causation had hec'ome so fiimly established, 
through the discoveries of Newton and other great 
natural philosophers, that it was ac(‘ei)ted as axio- 
matie by those who worked at these branches of 
knowledge. In deciding, therefore, between two 
rival theories to account for the causation of the 
organic world, it was obvious that the jn esumption 
was in favour of the one w'hich postulated a con¬ 
tinuous and orderly process of natural cliange, as 
against that which explained the phenomena by 
the sporailic intervention of an alien and incal¬ 
culable force. 

(2) Argument from nniformitarianism in geology. 
—The influence of tlie rise of modern geology, with 
its doctrine that the past is to be explained by the 
present, has already been pointed out, and its 
bearing upon the question of orgmnic evolution as 
ojiposed to a .series of special creations is sufficiently 
oDvious without further remark. 

(3) Argument from homologies in vertebrates .— 
The stutfies of the comparative anatomists, begun 
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in the 18th cent, and bo brilliantly developed by 
Goethe, St. Hilaire, Cuvier, and others, had (dearly 
demonstrated that the parts of the skeleton of 
vertebrates could all be reduced to a common plan. 
Widely different in appearance as were the wine: of 
a bird, the fin of a whale, and the hand of a man, 
the anatomist was nevertheless able to demon¬ 
strate that there was an intimate correspondence 
between them, so that the 8 ej)arate parts of the 
one could be clearly recognized, though greatly 
modified, in the otlier. Nor were these homologies 
confined to the vertebrates ; for even at this time 
cases had been worked out among such groups as 
the ins(‘cts and molluscs. Such homologies were 
obviously in harmony with a theory which implied 
community of descent through a process of gradual 
evolution. 

(4) Argument from the variability of existing 
species .—Though the study of variation had not 
yet made much headway, there was one group of 
facts which pointed cleaily to the possibility of 
snecies being capable of permanent modification. 
The various domesticated races of animals offered 
evidence that certain species were capable of modi¬ 
fication, and that such modification could be trans¬ 
mitted. Whatever the origin of the variability, 
its existence at any rate was positive proof that 
sj>ecies could undergo transformation. 

(5) Argument from the sequence of types in 
palcpontology .—As the fossiliferous strata of the 
earth came to be more fully explored, it was seen 
that a rough order was aimarent in the succession 
of the new forms brought to light. The more 
recent the strata, tlie higher the types, and the 
more nearly approximating to living species ; 
while, conversely, the older strata were character¬ 
ized by a simpler fauna and by the absence of the 
higher and more specialized types. Though the 
general import of the sequence of types was un¬ 
mistakable, the evidence, as it existed in the 
middle of last century, was for spcndal cases im¬ 
perfect and often apparently inconsistent. Whole 
groups of animal.s might suddenly di.sappear at the 
close of a geologic period, and be suddenly re¬ 
placed by other distinct groups of closely related 
species, without the appearance of intermediate 
forms. Such facts were naturally insisted upon 
by the opponents of the evolutionary doctrine, and 
its supporters could make little retort beyond 
alleging the imperfection of the geological record. 
It may be saitl that, though pahcontology gave a 
general support to the idea of evolution, the 
records existing in the earlier half of last century 
were too scanty to afford that detailed evidence 
without which it could hardly be admitted as a 
cogent witness for the evolutionist. More recently, 
of course, the position is greatly changed ; and the 
palaiontological discoveries of tlie latter part of the 
19th oent. have not only gone some way towards 
filling up clamant gaps in the record, but in certain 
cases, notably those of the horse and the elephant, 
have brought to light very beautiful and complete 
series in which the evolution of an existing animal 
can be clearly traced back to a geologically remote 
and widely different ancestor. 

( 6 ) Argument from persistent types in geology .— 
Though the paheontological record exhibits on the 
whole a progressive series of animal forms through 
the successive geologic strata, there are ca.ses in 
which a sjiecies has remained constant over vast 
lapses of time. Crocodiles indistinguishable from 
those now living occur early in Mesozoic times, 
while the shells of ciutain primitive molluscs anil 
brachiopods still existing are found as far back as 
the Silurian. Though clearly not a positive argu¬ 
ment for evolution, such facts as these are evidently 
not what would be expected on the rival theory of 
successive cataclysms and special creations ; and. 


as such, they have carried weight in favour of the 
former alternative. 

( 7 ) Argument from the Recapitulation Theory .— 
The study of comparative embryology was founded 
by von Baer in the earlier part of the 19th cent., 
and it was clearly pointed out by him that the 
early embryos of different animals lielonging to 
alli(xl grou[)s are far more alike than are the 
adults. Thus the early embryos of a bird and of a 
fish are to the human eye very much alike, and 
during the course of its development the embryo 
bird exhibits such piscine characters as gill-clefts. 
With the course of development the fisli-like 
characters eventually disajqx'ar, until the unmis¬ 
takable avian form is established. But the fact 
that the animal higher in the scale tends during 
its embryological developiiumt to recapitulate, as 
it were, the ancestral history of the race to which 
it belongs appears more natural on tlie theory of 
evolution tiian on (hat of special creation. 
Tlirough the work of T. M. Balfour and others in 
the latter part of the 19th cent., the study of coin- 
parativt! embryology was largely developed, and 
many striking instances of recapitulation were 
added to those jueviouslv known. At the same 
time it must be stated tfiat fuller knowledge has 
sliown that embryological development is no sure 
guule to anc(!stral history. Nothing is more 
certain than that, on the evolution theory, the 
ancestors of birds were toothed creatures. Yet in 
no ca.se hitherto investigated in birds is there an 
embryonic stage in whicli tooth-germs are pre.sent; 
and numerous other examples could be given in 
which, during the development of the individual, 
no traces occur of structures which its ancestors, 
according to the theory of evolution, must at some 
time have possessed. 

( 8 ) Argument from rudimentary organs .—The 
researches of the comparative anatomists had re¬ 
vealed in many forms the jiresence, in an unde¬ 
veloped state, of organs whi(‘h in allied forms were 
obviously of use to their possessors. Small teeth 
had been found in the fmtus of the whalebone 
whale, traces of hind limbs in certain snakes, small 
and imperfect additional toes in the splint bones 
of the horse—all obvious imperfec tions in the gene¬ 
ral plan of the animal in whicli they were found. 
Chambers made use of these im})erft^ t structures 
as an argument against the hypothesis of s[>ecial 
creation. Their existence alone condemned the 
idea of a special creation for eat-h organic form, 
seeing that they, ‘on such a sui)position, could be 
regarded in no other light than as blemishes or 
blunders’ {Vestiges^, p. 202). Yet, though dis¬ 
cordant with the idea of special creation, they 
became intelligible and instructive on the hypo¬ 
thesis of a genetic connexion between the different 
forms of animal life. For, on that hypothesis, 
horses must be descended from ancestors with 
more than one toe, baleen whales from whales 
with teeth, and snakes from reptilian forms with 
limbs. Not only was the rudimentary organ ex¬ 
plicable on these line.s, but it might even give a 
clue to the past history of the forms in which it 
occurred. 

9 . From all this it is clear that the idea of evolu¬ 
tion had been fully and critically discu.ssed during 
the earlier half of the 19th cent., and that the 
arguments for it had been gathered together and 
forcibly set forth before 1850. Yet it had failed 
to take root. Nor was this altogether due to 
religious prejudice. A great obstacle in the way 
of accepting the evolutionary idea was the diffi¬ 
culty of conceiving a natural process by which it 
could come about. The suggestions of Bufion and 
the theories of Erasmus Darwin and of Laniarck 
all lacked compulsion, nor did the ascription of 
the process to an innate perfecting principle, as 
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with Aristotle, suoceed in investing it with more 
than a purely acadeinii) interest. It was not until 
Darwin and Wallace jointly formulated their views 
in 1858 tliab a working factor was felt to have been 
found. In the following year appeared Tke Origin 
of Species, a work which has influenced human 
thought more profoundly than any other book of 
moderii times. In that work, Darwin summed up 
the existing arguments for evolution, and at tlie 
same time clearly and convincingly demonstrated 
a factor by which progressive changes would be 
brought about. This factor was ‘Natural Selec¬ 
tion, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life.’ The idea was not entirely a 
new one. It had been formulated by Wells in 
(813 and by Matthew in 1831, but in both cases 
It had been thrown out rather as a suggestion in 
connexion with a small class of facts than as a 
principle of tlie first importance and of general 
application. The greatness of Darwin lay in his 
appreciation of the profound importance of the 
principle he advocates, in his patient accumulation 
of facts, and in his masterly handling of them when 
brought together. 

'I'o Darwin, as later to Wallace, the first hint of 
natural selection had come from the reading of 
Malthus’ Essay on the Principle of Popnhttion 
(London, 1798). The main theme or Malthus was 
the tendency of population to outrun the available 
food supply, and stress was laid upon the imivitable 
struggle for existence that arose unless this tend¬ 
ency was somewhat checked. Malthus concerned 
himself solely with his own species. For liiin ilic 
struggle was an unpleasant fact, a source of human 
misery of which some mitigation was much to be 
desired. What was to Maltlius a fact of mainly 
economic signilicance became to the wider vision 
of Darwin a phenomenon of deep philosophical 
import. For, with a struggle for existence once 
granted, the logical outcome was the working 
factor in evolution for which naturalists had long 
been searching in vain. Rut to complete the argu¬ 
ment two further co-operative factors are needed, 
and these were demonstrated by Darwin in the 
Frinciplo of Variation and the Frinci[)le of Here¬ 
dity. According to tlie former, no two animals or 
plants are quite alike ; but even the ofl'spring of 
th(! same parent or parents tend to vary, in greater 
or less degree, both from them and from one an¬ 
other. Accoriiing to the latter, the peculiarities 
exhibited by parents tend to ho transmitted to 
their oll’spring, to some in greater, to others in 
less intensity. In otlier words, olispring are never 
exactly like their paients, but nevertlieless tend 
to resemble them more than they resemble other 
members of the same species or variety. If such 
is the normal condition of a population of living 
tilings, and if upon them is imposed a struggle for 
existence induced by over-raullqilication, it follows 
necessarily that a progressive change will take 
place in that population. For, since its members 
are not all alike, some will possess variations 
through which they will be better equipped than 
others for survival in the competitive struggle for 
existence ; and these will, therefore, tend to leave 
more offspring than their less advantaged brethren. 
These offspring will tend to resemble their parents 
in exhibiting the favoured variation in greater in¬ 
tensity than their parents ; moreover, they will bo 
still more greatly favour'd in the struggle, and 
will tend to leave offsj)ring of whom some will 
possess the advantageous variation in even greater 
intensity. The process is a cumulative one. Auto¬ 
matically, the struggle for existence leads to the 
more favoured variations surviving to become the 
parents of the next generation. And, as thiough 
the principle of variation some of the offspring will 
show the advantageous variation more marked than 


in the parents, it follows that this variation must 
become gradually piled up by small accretions at 
each generation, until a delinite change of type 
has been brought about. To this automatic pro- 
ces.s, l)y which those showing the more favourable 
variations were picked out for parentage, Darwin 
applied the term ‘natural selection.’ 

in The Origin of Species Darwin’s performance 
was twofold. First, he brought together once 
more the various arguments for evolution, supple- 
mentiiig them with examples drawn from his own 
great stores of knowledge, and making use of a 
new arguiiH'nt in the geographical distribution of 
animals. Seimndly, he endeavoured to show how, 
through this newly discovered factor of natural 
selection, evolution might be brought about. That 
ho 8uccee<lod in his endeavour, in spite of the most 
screnuous 0 })})ositi():i, is now well known. A few 
years had to elapse after the ])ublication of The 
Origin of Species h'‘f«n,« the new doctrine of evo¬ 
lution thiough natuial selection was generally 
acv-z'pted by bcientilic men, and much vigorous 
controver-^y was at lix t engendered in the clash 
between the old oidcr and the new. Nevertlndess, 
the new doctilne rapidly won its way in spite of 
the prejudices it was bound to arouse; and the 
fact that it has alieady been accepted for some 
years in all spheix's of thought is not a little din'. 
t<» the j)t ns oi Ernst Haeckel in Germany, and of 
T, H. Huxley in Gieat Rritain. 

10. Though Darwin himself regarded natural 
seleetioii as the main factor in evolutionary change, 
he did not consider it to be the only one. lie 
attributed some influence to the effects of use and 
disuse w’hich he considered to be inherited, thus 
following the teaching of Krasmus Darwdn and of 
Jainiarck (cf. art. Environment). Moreover, he 
was struck by a class of facts which offered great 
dilliculties in tlie w’ay of explanation in terms of 
natural selection. For, to be affected by natural 
selection, variation must have a utility value, 
wliereas this can hardly be supposed to be the 
case for a large proportion of those highly orna¬ 
mental characters wliich are confined to the male 
sex, and are generally intensilied during the breed¬ 
ing season. It is difficult to ascribe any value, in 
the struggle for existence, to the tail of a peacock 
or the plumes of a bird of paradise. Indeed, it 
mi<^ht be fairly argued that the reverse is the case, 
and that such characters as these are actually an 
impediment to their possessors in the struggle. 
The difficulty was a}>preciated by Darwin, who 
eventually accounted for thorn on the hypothesis 
that the more brilliant and attractive males would 
bo preferred by the females. Thus the oesthetic 
sense of the latter w'ould gradually bring about 
changes in the males through a process or sexual 
selection (cf. Daiwdn's Descent of Man). This 
theory has not met wdth such general acceptance 
as that of natural selection, and has been dehriitely 
rejeeted by some autliorities. Among these is 
A. R. Wallace, wdio regards the brilliant orna¬ 
mentation found in certain males simply as an 
indication of sujierabundant vitality. It is in 
virtue of this extra vitality that such males would 
be more likely than others to mate successfully 
and leave numerous offspring. By associating this 
a})f)arently ubeless beauty with the utilitarian pio- 
perty of vigour, Wallace seeks to explain it upon 
grounds of natural selection alone. 

11. The irilluence of llic Origin of Species re¬ 
sulted in the production of vast quantities of 
literature on evolution during the remainder of 
the 19th century. In certain liranches of biology, 
notably in those concerned wdth morphology, em¬ 
bryology, mimicry, geographical distribution, and 
palaeontology, gicat numbers of new facts were 
added ; smd, on the wdiole, they may be said to 
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have resulted in a strenj^theninfj^ of Darwin’s pos 
tion without contributing nuich of novelty to lii 
argument. Perhaps the most interesting addition 
in this respect have been the essays of Romane: 
and Gulick on tlie importance of isolation, wliethe 
Ideographical or physiological, in the formation o 
incinient species ; and Pearson’s suggestion of re 
productive selection. Pearson pointed out that, i 
any particular character were delinitely associate' 
with greater fertility, that character would ten 
to establish itself in a population without the hel 
of, and perhaps even in spite of, natural selection, 

12. Among the controversial questions whic 
Darwin’s work brouglit prominently forward, non 
attracted keiuier interest than that dealing witl 
the transmission of the etlects of use and disuse 
Darwiri always believed that such ellects could b. 
transmitted, and in this matter he was supported In 
Spencer, Haeckel, Cope, and many others, d'luu'i 
were some, however, to whom Lamar(‘kianisn 
made no appeal, but Avho considered that natura 
selection in itself was sulhcienb to explain al 
transformation of .sj)eci(‘s. Of this school, some 
times tiTined the Neo-Darwinian, Weismann has 
been the chief exponent, and he rendered consider 
able service to tlie })rogress of gemdic scien<‘e in 
challengirjg the evidence upon which the alb*;, 
transmission of ‘acquired characters’ rested, and 
in show'ing that it generally broke down under 
ciitical examination (cl. art. PAN(iKNKsis). 

13 . Brief mention may here be made of a theory 
of evolution Avhich regards inheritan<‘e as a form 
of memory ; it w'as independently (hwadoped by 
the f)h> siologist Hering" and by Samuel Butler. 

14 . Darwin clearly jaucf ived that a tnn* theory 
of evolution must lx* based upon an accurale know¬ 
ledge of the facts of heredity' and variation, nor 
did he less clearly piu’cidve that such knowledge 
was in his time {>racfieally non-existent. In tlu; 
()th edition of 'Du' Ot ujtn of Spcr)r<{^ the last pub¬ 
lished in his lifetime, we find him writing that 
‘ the laws governing inheritance are for the most 
})art unknown’; and, again, that ‘our ignoram'e 
of the laws of variation is profound.’ He himself 
never ceased to accumulate facts and to make 
experiments be:iring upon these matteis, and it 
was largely due to his intimate ac(]uain(ance with 
the gr(*at body of facts so patiently brought 
together that he ow'ed his remarkable sanity of 
judgment on doubtful questions w here direct proof 
wms for the time impossible. But in this wairk 
he had few follow’ers, owing largely to the very 
brilliancy of his achievement. By suggesting in 
nalural seiectio/i an acceptable factor through 
which the transformation of the species might 
be brought about, he liad placed the idea of evolu¬ 
tion on a firm basis. It was no longer an up- 
setting speculation but a definite theory which 
none in future could alford to iK'glect. And it was 
the doctrine of evolution that primarily seize<l 
upon men’s minds, rather to the momentary ex¬ 
clusion of natural selection ; for here wois a 
promise of a clue to that orderly arrangement of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom tow'ards whi<*h 
the students of natural history had long be(*n 
striving. If evolution was a true story, it ought 
to f>e possible to build up a classification of 
animals and plants in such a way as to establish 
the genetic connexions among them. All living 
things, however aberrant they might .seem, shouhl 
find a place in the single great family tree which 
the doctrine of evolution postulated. To the con¬ 
struction of that family tree the labours of almost 
all naturalists were directed during the first few 
decades after the publication of iJarwin’s book, 
and, whether anatomist, embryologist, or palaeon¬ 
tologist, this was the central thought in the mind 
of each. In the countless speculations that ensued 


as to the past history of living things, it was 
tacitly assumcil that the ne(;essary variations could 
have occurred and could have been transmitted ; 
but, as different workers made different assump¬ 
tions, it w^as not unnatural that widely discrejiant 
views w'ere forthcoming as to the jiedigrees of the 
various groups. The origin of the vert(*brates, 
for example, wais traced by various authors to 
the polyclucte w'orms, to the nemerteans, to the 
arthropods, and to the enteropneusts; and, a.s 
each author usually sujiporteil his views with 
much ingenuity and some little w'armth of feeling, 
the time and labours of most biologists w'ere fully 
occupied with these engrossing controversies. As 
tinu! w’ent on, however, and facts aca-umulated, 
the iloctrine of evolution became firmly established 
in spite of <lifferences of opinion as to the exact 
course which it had taken. As the glamour of 
pedigree-making won* off, the minds of naturalists 
gradually turned to other jiroblems. 

Though the majoiity of naturalists at this time 
w’ere testing the theory of evolution by the facts 
of embryology and comparative anatomy, there 
were, nevertheless, some, who attempted to test 
the theory of natural s(‘loction. In this case the 
study was that of Adaptation ( 7 .?’,). If the various 
character.s of animals have arisen through the 
operation of natural selection, it is evident that 
the theory di'inands that they should be of value 
to their possessors in the stiuggle for existence. 
If, on the other hand, it was found impossible to 
ascribe to them any utilitarian imjiortance, the 
•ase for their formation thr(»ugh the operation 
of natural selection was obviously weakened, 
'riiroiigh the observation of aninnils in their 
natural surroundings, sup]>hmi(’nted, where neces¬ 
sary, by cai<‘fully devist'd (*xpeiiments, it was 
hoptxl that light would be thrown upon this 
pr<d»Iem. In manv ca^'cs thesti hop(*s were abun- 
lant ly fulfilhuh N umbei of creatures, more esjie- 
‘ially insects, which at once arrested attiaition in 
he colhator’s cabimd by their striking and often 
!)i/.aire a]qx*aranc(*, were found in life to harmoni/e 
so closely with some feature of their external sur¬ 
roundings as to become practically invisibb^ — 
in obvious advantage, whether for avoiding over- 
;lose attention on the jiart of enemies or tor lulling 
prosnective ^irey into a fancied s(*ns<; of security, 
i'o the form and colour of the leaf inser ts, of the 
wig-like ‘ looper ’ caterpillars, of t he spiders w hich 
resemble bird droiipings, and of a host of other 
reatures, it would be dilhcult to deny a utili¬ 
tarian value. Nor need utility be con lined to those 
cases where the (;()lour leads to concealment. Con¬ 
spicuously coloured insects are often endow’cd with 
iroperties disagreeable to a wonld-be enemy. The 
ting of a w'as]> and the unjileasant taste of the 
ilack and yellow^ einnabar-niolh caterpillar are of 
the nature of ‘ warning colours,’ and there is 
xperimental evidence to show' that enemies who 
lave once had experimiee of them are careful to 
'ivoid them subseciuently. Another large group of 
•ases is that included under the bead ‘ mimicry.’ 
Many insects, especially among the Lepidoptera, 
ire conspicuously coloured, and are yet lacking in 
laiiseous or hurtful properties. But it frequently 
lappens that such buttertlies resemble more or less 
losely other more abundant species to which there 
s reason for assigning some disagreeable property, 
t was first suggested hy Bates in 1862 that the 
conspicuously coloured innocuous insect acquired 
an advantage by mimicking the conspicuous!) 
joloured noxious insect, since its enemies would be 
kely to confuse it with the latter, and to let it 
done. If, therefore, the persecuted form varies 
Lifliciently in the direction of the nauseous form, 

. Avould have a better chance of preservation 
-hrougli the agency of natural selection. Bates’ 
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idea Rubsequently extended by Fritz MUller 
to include the many in.stanceH in whicli several 
nauseous species tend to resemble one another. 
Muller suj^gested that in such cases the toll taken 
by youn^ birds in educating their palate, by being 
distributed over several species, would fall more 
lightly on each separate one, and in this manner 
all would profit by exhibiting a common warning 
coloration. 

15 . With the ideas then current as to the nature 
of variation, natural selection oll'ered the most 
plausible (;x[)lanation of these remarkable cases of 
resemblance. A new note was struck by Bateson 
in 1804, when he pointed out that, while the 
results attained by the study of embryology and 
of adaptation could be brought into harmony with 
the doctrine of evolution and tlie theory of natural 
selection, they nevertlieless ollered no explanation 
of the origin of specilic dillerences. Each assumed 
a vague capacity for indelinite variation on the 
part of living things—a plasticity through which 
natural selection was able to mould them in this 
direction or in that, according as was best suite«l 
I 0 the course of the author’s argument. Bateson 
insisted on the importance of the study of vaiia- 
tion, if further progress was to be made with the 
])roblem of species. Naturalists had hitherto 
given themselves unlimited credit in dealing with 
variation, whereas they ought tiist to have in¬ 
quired what variations actually did and what did 
not occur. By the systeiuatic collection of fads 
Bateson was able to show that in many cas«‘s 
variation is certainly of a discontinuous nature. 
Delinite variations are (!onstantly found as part 
of a population living and presumably breeding 
together, in the absence of any intermediate forms. 
As examples may be mentioned the normal orange 
and the paler yellow form of clouded yellow butter¬ 
fly [Cohns ech(S(t), the red and blue of the red 
underwing moth [Catocala nupta), the blue and 
the scarlet varieties of tlie common pimpernel 
[Anagndis)^ or the ordinary brown and the violet- 
green valrsinn form of tin; silver-washed fritillary 
[Aqlnia examples which might be almost 

imletinitely multiplied. 

The existence of sucli cases is ditticult to explain 
on the view of evolution usually current. In the 
first place, it is not easy to account for the exist¬ 
ence of both forms, on the theory of the survival 
of the fittest. For, if one of the forms is better 
fitted to its surroundings than the other, why does 
the other continue to exist? And, if both forms 
are equally fitted, how comes it that the one has 
been evolved from the other? For, where the 
incipient variety has no advantage over the normal 
form, it is clear that its becoming established cannot 
be through the agency of natural selection. Again, 
if, in the course of evolutionary change, the new 
variety which is to replace tlie old one arises 
through the giadual accumulation of small differ¬ 
ences, how is it that, when the new and the old 
are bred together, there does not result either in 
tlie first or in subsequent generations a long series 
of intermediate forms? For this certainly does 
not occur in, at any rate, the great majority of 
cases. In spite of the commingling of the germ- 
))lasms, the characters remain sharply diflerimtiated 
from one another. Discontinuity in variation and 
in heredity was evidently not to be reconcileil with 
the idea of the fonnation of species and varieties 
by the gradual accumulation of minute varia¬ 
tions, whether through natural selection or through 
some other jirocess. The key to the understanding 
of these phenomena was given by Mendel’s work 
on the heredity of characters in peas (see art. 
Heredity). The result of these experiments, and 
of many others carried out on the same lines, has 
been to provide a n(‘vv coiuei)tion of the natuienf 


dJl 

variation and of the process of hmedity, thus 
necessitating some modilieat ion in onr views as 
to the manner in whicli evolutionary ehange is 
brought about. 

16 . Under the stimulus of Menders discovery, 
fresh developments are so rapid that any account 
of the position to-day with respect to the pro¬ 
blems of evolution must necessarily be inconqdete. 
Ideas have gone once more into the melting pot, 
and as yi^t it is too soon to forecast clearly what, 
is to be the currency of the near future. Never¬ 
theless, in connexion with evolutionary problems 
there are certain jioints which seem to stand out 
more clearly, and of those one concerns tlie natuie 
of variation. 

Variations are of two kinds—those which are 
heritable, and those which are not. The latter 
are for the most pai reactions of the organism to 
its environment, and c. n play no direct part in the 
c.ourse of e\olntionaiy < h;ing(', although indirectly 
they may, bv <!stabhslii ig traditions, exert a not 
incon.d<k rablc inlluciK c cpoii the trend of evolution 
in the higher animals, and nioie es))eclally in man. 
h'or th(‘ monu'Pt, ho\\c\er, they may be left out of 
account. Ibnitable \ana(,ions are those which can 
1)(‘ rcju(‘s(‘ntc<l in the germ-cells. Corresjionding 
to a (1 ansmissible character there is a delinite 
something in the minute germ-cells. This some¬ 
thing m c.'illed a ‘ factor,’ though what these factors 
au*, whether of the nature of fiwments or of a 
dillerent natnr(‘, is not at present clear. Generally 
s[u;aking, however, if, in either one or both of the 
germ-cells from whiidi an individual is formed, a 
given factor occurs, then the individual will exhibit 
the character corresj>onding to that factor. More¬ 
over, the factor may be handed on from generation 
to generation, and may pass through crosses of a 
complicated naturtg without apparently undergoing 
alteration. If present in any individual, the char- 
aider corresponding to it will, as a rule, apjiear. 1 f 
it is not present, the character will not appear. 
'I'here is reason to supjiose that these fai'tors with 
their attendant manifestation of a given character 
can pass from body to germ-cells and from gm ni- 
cells to body without alteration, much as a chemical 
atom or radicle can pass unchanged from one 
compound to another. In other words, thii basis 
of heritable variation is a material one, which is 
subject, in transmission, to definite ascertained 
laws. And, unless a variation can be represented 
by one of these factors, it cannot be transmitted, 
and cannot therefore play any direct part in evolu¬ 
tion. Such, at anv rate, is the view to which recent 
experimental work has led (cf. art. Hehkditv). 

vVe have, therefore, to distinguish between two 
kinds of variations, viz. those directly due to the 
environment, and those whiidi are innate, owing 
their existence to something s[)ecific in (he germ- 
cells from which the individual sprang. The former 
have been termed ‘ fluctuations,’ and the latter 
‘mutations’; and, though the terms are not free 
from objection, tliey may conveniently be made 
use of. In deciding (o which of the two classes 
any given variatitui tielongs, the oidy test available 
is that of its heredity. If it can be experimentally 
shown to follow the laws of heredity, it is of th(‘ 
nature of a mutation ; if, however, it cannot be 
shown to follow these laws, it must be regarded as 
a fluctuation. Heredity is a mode of analysis 
enabling the investigator to decide between these 
two kimlsof variation, and it is at present the only 
test that can be made use of. 

Since the characters of varieties depend on the 
presence of the appropriate factors in the germ- 
cells, it is clearly in the germ-cells that the origin 
of these variations is to be sought. Speaking 
generally, a new variety comes suddenly into being. 
This is perhaps to be seen most clearly in the case 
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of certain plants introducful into culture fron 
distant habitats. Neitlier of the Chinese primula' 
(Primula siucnsis and P. obconira) is knoNvn 
show in its native wild state tlie profusion of forn 
and colour varieties characteristic of the cultivates 
forms. The historical evidence point.s to th 
different varieties havin^^ arisen as ‘sports’ fron 
the wild forms when placed under cultivation ii 
countries remote from t-heir ori^dnal habitat. Tin 
sweet pea oilers anotlier instance of the same story 
The original purple form first reached Kiighim 
from Sicily at the end of the 17th century. Noi 
long after its introduction, a red and a white variety 
are recorded in addition to the purple, and by tin 
middle of the 19th cent, several other shades o 
pur])le and red were in existence. But the enormous 
number of varied forms, both in colour and shape 
now to be seen are of recent origin, and in .soim 
cases, c.ff. that of the dwarf ‘ Cupid,’it is certain 
that they originated in California, from .seed .sent 
out there to be grown on. Such exarnjdes as these 
are typical of the experience of the horticulturist, 
'the new variety s])rings into being suddenly ami 
for no apparent detinite reason. Once it has 
appeared, it is a matter of a few years only to tix 
it so that thenceforward it breeds true to tyjie. 
Nevertheless, the tendency to ‘sport’ or mutate is 
evhlently increased by a sharp change in the 
environment, such as is to be obtained by trans¬ 
ferring it from one country and climate to another. 
Precisely why this should be i.s not at present 
known, but there is rea.son to siqipo.se tiiat the 
environmental change leads to abnormal divisions 
in the ripening germ-cells, and that these abnormal 
divisions are tlie starting-point of (be new vari(.‘l v. 

fn a true bleeding tiling the processes of cell- 
division by which the germ-c-ells lipim are sym¬ 
metrical, and the g(‘rm-cclls tbemsclves are all 
alik«% in that the factors eontaiin'd by each an* the 
same, both in point of number and of <pi;ility. 
Sliould, however, certain of tlie eoll-divisions be 
abnormal, they must result in an asymmetrical 
distribution of the factors to dill'crerit g(U'm-cells, 
.so that some contain one or more factors in excess 
of the normal, and others one or more factors less 
than the normal. Tf two gerni-cell.s each witli a 
factor less than the normal come together, the 
1 (‘.suiting individual will be completely lacking in 
a factor })Ossossed by the original f«jrm and will 
breed perf(*ctly true to that state. And, indeed, 
the evidence from experimental breeding ]>ointH to 
tlie majority of domestic races of animals and 
jilarits having arisen in tfii.s way(cf. art. IlEKKrilTV), 
The new form conies into being through the lossof 
this or that chnracter from the original wild, and 
this loss must be supposed to be dependent upon 
the elimination of the appropriate factor or fai^tors 
somewhere in the cell-uivisions wliicli give ri.se to 
the gc'rm-cells. Less commonly the new form 
must be regarded as po.ssessing one or more factors 
in addition to thosij present in the form from wliich 
it .sprang, and it is po.ssible that tliis is due to the 
formation, through a process of asymmetrical 
(livi.sion, of certain germ-cells -with more factors 
than the normal, and to their subsequent union to 
produce an individual of a new type. 

When once the new variety has arisen, natural 
selection decides whether it is to persist with or to 
replace the form from which it sp^anL^ Since the 
difference between it and the normal uepeiid.s upon 
a definite and clear-cut distinction, and since tiiat 
distinction is respected throughout the hereditary 

£ rocess, the variety, having once arisen, cannot, cas 
larvvin once thought, he swamped by continual 
cro.ssing with the normal form. On the contrary, 
as G. H. Hardy has shown, a poj)ulation mating 
at random, and containing a definite })roportion of 
the new torrn, will, in the absence of natural 


selection, retain its constitution. Provided that 
it is eiiually fertile, tln^ new form will ludd its own 
even tliough pn*sent in very small numbeis, and 
the }u)pulation will remain in a jiosition ot stability. 
Positions of stability are exceedingly numerous, 
:ui(l exist when the equation q'‘ = pr is satisfied, 
where p ami r are the numbeis of the pure breed¬ 
ing individuals of the type and variety respectively, 
while ‘2 q is the numlHT of hy brid individuals. If, 
however, the variety be favoured by natural 
.selection, though oiilv in a slight d(‘grcc, it will 
gradually supplant tlic oiigiiial form until the 
bitter is eliminated. iMoreover, the j)roccss must 
be a ra})id one. If a i)opula(ion contains-OUl per 
cent of a new variety, and if that variety has even 
a f) per cent selection advantage over the original 
form, the latter will almost completely disap))ear 
in le.ss tlian 100 generations, (buses of this sort au 5 
not unknown to actual expeiicnce. Sixty years 
ago the dark dorihlrdayaria form of the common 
peppered moth (A /nphidasys' betidavin) wais known 
only as a rare variety. Today it has almost 
entirely ousted the normal form in many parts of 
Kngland and of tlie (Continent. 

17 . Cmisiderations of this nature have a bearing 
u})on a class of facts which at first sight are not easy 
to undcistand. Sneaking generally, a natural 
species is distinguished by its homogeneity, (/olour 
vaiicties are iiumerou.s in the domestic rabbit ; in 
tlie wild r.abbit they are rare. On a sclieme of 
e\’(dution bascil upon the mutational nature of 
variation, it is this homogeneity that oilers ditli- 
culties in inti‘rj)re(ation. But, if the wild form be 
suppo'^i'd to possessoven a slight selection advantage 
over the various otlu^r colour forms, the rarity of 
the latter becomes more eompreluMisibb'. rbey 
may arise; but, with the eoiidit ions adverse, 
though ever so little, they must tend to dis- 
■ippear. 

18 . 'riiere is another aspect of speci(*s which is 
lot so geneially taken into account. Most speeies 
—using the word in the Linmean sense—are .seen, 
w'hen examined clo.sidy, to con.sist not of a single 
form, but of a number of slightly dilhuerit, though 
perfectly dist inet, forms. 'I'liis was clearly brought 
out in the middle of tlie 19th cent, by the French 
botanist Jordan and others. Jordan showed, for 
example, that the Linmean sptscif's Drdha lu-rna, 
the common whitlow grass, can be analyzed into 
more than 2 (K) forms, each of which is sharply 
marked off from any other by habit, shape of 
leaves, etc., and can he hre^d true from seed. Such 
is also the case, though generally to a less extent, 
with many other species. Moreover, it has been 
showm by experimental breeding that in some eases 
tliese varieties—or ‘elementary species,’ as they 
have b(‘en termed—diller from one anotlier in the 
same way that domestic varieties diller. They 
follow in heredity the Meiidelian law' of segiega- 
tion, and the dillcrences betw’een them must be 
mpposed to depend upon the presence or absence 
n their con.stitution of specific factors for the 
•haracters in which they difl'cr from one another. 
When, as often hapj)e.ns, many of these elementary 
speeies are found together, it must be snp[)osed 
tiiat no one of them has any seleetion acivantage 
over tlie rc‘st. Were the conditions of life to alter 
.so that one form was favoured above the others, 
even to a slight extent, that form would tend 
rapidly to supplant all the others ; and it is con- 
auvahle that this may already have happened in 
iiany cases of species which exhibit relatively few 
'arieties. 

19 . The problem of whal constitutes a species is 
•ne that has vexed the minds of many natiiralisU 

and philosopliers ; but, in spite of all that has been 
written upon it, the problem is yet unsolved. The 
classification of species at present in vogue is an 
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extension of the Linnajan system, and is mainly 
based upon external features either of structure or 
of colour. In most cases these differences are ac¬ 
companied by the phenomenon of sterility between 
even closely allied species, though this is not neces¬ 
sarily so. There are cases, such as those of the 
horse x ass cross and the horse x zebra cross, in 
which well-formed offspring are produced, but in 
which the latter are themselves sterile. In some 
groups of animals, again, hybrids between acknow¬ 
ledged specifis have been shown to be fertile when 
inbred or wdien crossed back with one of t he parent 
species. This is the case with various forms of 
oxen and buffalo, and especially with the duck 
and pheasant tribes, where crosses betw^cen birds 
classified as belonging to different genera have 
been j)rovcd to produce fertile offspring. For the 
systematist, however, whether botanist or zoolo¬ 
gist, it is the external features that matter, for 
upon them he has to base his classifications. But 
instances are becoming more numerous in which 
it has been shown that two species foumled in 
this way are fertile together. Whether they 
are to be regarded as one species or two depends 
upon wlu'ther the criterion made use of is the 
(ixternal features or whether it is sterility. On 
the whole, it may be said that tliere is a g<;neral 
consensus of ojiinion in favour of tlie latter. If. 
then, the jihenomeiion of sterility lies at tlie root 
of the {iroblem of specii*'-*, it bia'onn.s of the lirst 
importance to form a clear conci'pt ion of the causes 
to which sterility is due. Tliere is no doubt that 
in some cases it is due to mechanical causes, as, 
for example, where there is great dis}>arity in size, 
or for some other reason. But the sterility that is 
HSHO(;iated with species is of a different nature, 
'the germ-cells may come into intimate contact, 
fusion may occur, and development may oven pro¬ 
ceed for .‘•omo way ; yet the process stops short of 
the production of offspring, 'riiere would ajipear 
to be some incompatibility, probably of a chemical 
nature, preventing two healthy germ-cells from 
giving rise to a new individual. Everything semus 
to point to the problem of species resolving itself 
into a iiroblern in chemistry, Imt the present state 
of knowledge does not permit of more definite 
statement. 

Darwin clearly recognized that the phenomena 
of sterility could imt lie exjilained in terms of 
natural selection. For the i-iadunl acquisition of 
sterility on the part of certain individuals cannot 
be conceived of as advantageous either to those 
individuals tln'inselves or to the rest of the species. 
The most natural view of the oiigin of sterility is 
to regard it as having arisim thiough some abrupt 
j)hysiological change in the organism—a change 
which at bottom must probably be conceivcal of as 
chemical. Sterility is of the nature of mutation; 
and, if we look upon it as the essential character¬ 
istic of species, ^\e must also regard mutation as 
the bridge between one species and another. 'The 
mutational change upon which the sterility de¬ 
pends may become associated with other char¬ 
acters either before or after it first arises. Such 
associations of characters are not infrequently met 
with as the facts of heredity are coming to be 
more carefully studied. External features would 
then serve to distinguish the new species froni 
that out of which it had arisen, but its origin 
must be sought in the origin of the fundamental 
steiility w hich it shows towards the parent species. 
Beyonii the fact that it is a process initiated in 
the germ-cells, almost nothing is known at present 
of the conditions under whicli a mutation aiises. 
Until such knowledge is forthcoming, that most 
important link in any theory of evolution the 
problem of the nature of species—must remain 
unsolved. 


ffiTKRATDHK.—The number of works in the lancruaire 

dealing vyilh the suhjec-t of Evolution from the biolo^u-al uomt 
of view is enormous, and only a \rry few can lx; nitmtioned 
hero. In addition to the classic works of Darwin, ^[u\lf•^' and 
Spencer, the following will be found of interest : W. Bateson 
Materials for (he Sf mil/ of Variation, London, 181)4 ; S. Butler’ 
Evolntio-n, Old and .\ew, do. 1871); R. Chambers, o) 

the Nat. Lfist. of Creation'*, Edinburgh, 1845 ; E. D. Cope, 'J'h'e 
rrunary Factors of Ou/anic Evolution, London, 181H) , A. H. 
Lovejoy, ‘ Tlie Argument for Organic Evolution Ix fore “The 
Origin of Spec'ies"’ {t’opular Science Monthli/, IPOD); J. T 
Merz, History of Scientific Thought in the. Nineteenth Century, 
vol. 11 , Edinburgh, 190,8 ; T. H. Morgian, Kvolutxon and 
Adaptation, London, 1908; H. F. Osborn, From the (iieeks 
to Darirni, New York, 1895 ; A. S. Packard, Lamarck : hm 
Life and ork, London, 1901 ; K. Pearson, The Grammar of 
Science-, London, IHOO; E. B Poulton, Essays on Evolution. 
ISS'J-l‘i07, Ovfoid, 19().S; G. J. Romanes, Darwin and after 
Daru'in, London, l8iO 97 ; R. Senion, Die Mneme, et^.8, 
l.eipzig, 1911 ; K. Semper, Tie Natural Conditions of Exist¬ 
ence as they a/b'-f Animal Lm , London, 1881 ; A. C. Seward 
(editor), Darwin and Modem S'-umce, Cambr-dge, 1909, J. A. 
Thomson, The Science of L’fe, Iwridon, 18''9 ; H. de Vries, 
The Miuation Tlooiy, Eng. Ii , L m Ion, 1910-11 ; A. R. W^al- 
lace, Darwinism, fjon<l<m, 1889 ; A. Weismann, The Evolution 
Theory, Eng. tr , Loi.don, pjOJ B. C. PUNNETT. 

EVOLUTION (Elliicnl).—As its title implies, 
fins article < (mcerned with otliics as explicable 
nnly by the processes of tw olution. Until the rise 
of tlio s< 0 I cc of biology, ]»sy(‘bologistK, in seeking 
to explain Ihe constitution of the human mind, 
assumed it to be different in kind from the animal 
mind, and ])ostulated certain innate entities and 
faculties wdiose analysis would furnish the key to 
character and to all mental operalions. A history 
of the various theories of tlie nature and founda¬ 
tion of morals lies outside our jirovince, hut, as 
briefly indicating points of difference between 
them and the theory summarized in this article, 
it may be stated that they are mainly resolvable 
into what are known as the Utilitarian and the 
Intuitional. The Utilitarian—which llumo was 
the first among the 18th cent, philosophers to 
formulate (the tloctiine itself is as old as Socrates), 
and of which Bentham and the Mills are the chief 
modern exponents—defines viitue as that which 
is approved, and vice as that which is condemned, 
the sole standard of morality lieing utility, whoso 
aim and end is ‘ the greatest liajifiiness of the 
greatest number.’ Sjiencer in(“()rporaLi‘d Utilitari¬ 
anism into \\\» Principlrs of Ktlucs, but held that 
it fluids to become wholly altruistic, and modified 
it by giving play to the egoistic also. The Intu¬ 
itional, of which Butler is the most famous ex¬ 
positor, and James Martiucau the representative 
modern upludder (see his Types of Ethical Theory'", 
Oxford, 1866), assumes that there is in each indi- 
viilual a faculty of innate or immediate cognition 
and perception of what is good or evil, true or 
false, this intuitive faculty acting without tlie 
intervention of rea.son or the guidance of experi¬ 
ence. 

A death-blow was dealt to methods of intro¬ 
spective interjuetation by the jaihlication of 
Herbert Spencer’s Priiicifilrs of Psyrholoyy (Lon¬ 
don, 1855) and Prlncijitrs of Ethics (do. 1876-1892), 
and of Diu'w'uiH Descent of Man (do. 1871), notably 
in its chajiters on ‘Com})arison of the Mental 
Powers of Man and the Lower Animals.’ Extend¬ 
ing the comparative method, wdiich had justified 
its application in other directions, to the psychical, 
biology has demonstrated fundamental identity 
between the mental apparatus of the low'est ami 
highest organisms, and has shown, to quote Bald¬ 
win’s cogent words, that ‘ the developiiuuit of mind 
in its early stagiis, and in certain directions of 
progress, is revealed most adequately in the ani¬ 
mals ’ {iStory of the Mind, London, 1890, ]). 35). 
It has abolished the ancient and artificial lines of 
mental demarcation denoted by the terms ‘ reflex 
action,’ ‘instinct,’ and ‘leason,’ and shown that 
in stimulus from without and in response from 
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within, involvin^^ adaptation to needs, lies the 
explanation of processes linking man, animal, and 
pi ant. Mental progress is the result of tlie activity 
of fundamental and permanent instinctive impulses 
(inherited tendencies of wliich tlie nervous ap¬ 
paratus is the vehicle) which sup])ly the driving 
)>ower whereby all mental activities are sustaimsl. 
From these imj)ulses tlie complex faculties of the 
most highly devcdojied minds have tlieir source. 

‘ Thc}^ are the mental forces that maintain and 
shape all (he life of individuals and societies, and 
in them we are confronted >vi(h the central mys¬ 
tery of life and mind and will ’ (W. McDongall, 
In trod, to Socidl Psycholony, London, 190S, ]». 
44). 

In the heliaviour of the lower organi.sms Miere i 
manifest the potentially p-.ychical ‘ faint copy of 
all w<* know as consciousness in our.selves ’ (Franci 
Darwin, Pyrsidcntlal Address, llrit. Assoc. 1008) 
The glandular loaves of the Droset'a or sundew 
and the liladders of IJtriL'nlrtrta, or hladderw’ort 
entraj* the luckless insect Avhich alights on them 
and a^'similato it for their nourishment. Tin 
anneha withdraws its pseudojaxls when touclnal 
and engulfs the soft organisms on which it ha'ds, 
And thus the instinctive inijuilses might he tracked 
along the entire line of psychical evolution, the 
instinctive yiedding to the rational in sindi degree 
that, in Kay J^ankester’s phrase, the animarhe- 
comes more ‘educahle’ [Kingdom of Man, ra)ndon. 
1007, p. 2.4), 

‘for if we the psychical aspect of instinct i\c processes, 

it IS nnjxTssihle to undersUrui the part pluyeii hv ir^stiiu-ts in 
the (iDV't*Jopnif‘nt of the hunian iiiirid, and in tlie d^'tomiinaLion 
of t)ie condiK't of individuals and societies, and it i.s the funda- 
luenla) and all-pervading,^ character of tJieir influence upon the 
social life of nmnkirid which alone ^ove-s the consideration of 
instincts its great practical ini]>ortanoe’ (.Mcl>ougalI, op. ext. 
p. 30), 

They are the fundamental impulses of nutrilion 
and sex, which, W iindt cotitmids, men and animals 
alike possess ‘ to form the inalienable foundation 
of hurnan society fis well as of tiniinal association ’ 
[Ethics, ‘The Facts of the Moral Idle,’ p. 129). 

The classiticatiori of instincts lies outside the 
province of this article, and it suflices to refer only 
to the gregarious or social instinct as the es.s<‘ntial 
factor in ethical development. Man, as a solitary 
animal, is unknown to us. ‘ It is not good that 
the man should he alone’ (Gn 2 '®), and Aristotle 
follows the writer of the Kook of Genesi.s when 
he says that ‘ lie who is unable to live in society 
must he either a heast or a god : he is no part of 
a State [Pol.^ i. 2 , 14), ‘ A man not dejiendont 

upon a race is as meaningless a phr.ase as an 
afiple that does not grow’ upon a tnai ’ (Le‘^lie 
.Stephen, .SV/rarc of Ethics, London, 1882, p. 91); 
and individual and racial oliligation and morality 
are as interdejxmdent as tlie personal and the 
"social are in^^eparahle and correlate. 'Die unend¬ 
ing struggle for life—‘and tliere is no discdiargc^ in 
that war’ (Ec S^)—is a dominant factor in bring¬ 
ing about, on tlie one liand, individual ih'pmidence 
at maturity in tlie case of solitary animals, as.c.//., 
the e.'igle, cat, and lion; and, on the other hand, 
collective depemh'nce among soci.al animals, as, 
among invertehrfitcs, the ant and bee, and, among 
vertebrates, e.g. n()n-ra])torial birds, sheep, liorsiy 
dog, and man. Turning to the ant, as correspond¬ 
ing in position among insects to the position of 
man among mammals, there is, says Med'ook, 

‘ no trait in emmet character more intmesling 
than the entire devotion of every individual, even 
unto death, to the welfare of the community’ 
[Aiit^ Communities, London, 1909, p. 191). 4lie 
maxim sains populi su/n-ema est lex governs alike 
ants and men. 

.Speculating on the social hnldts of oiir earliest- 
known ancestor, Pithrcrnithropus erertus (see art. 


ANTHHOrOLorjY in vol. i. p. 563 f.), wlio, in expert 
oj>inion, represmits the stage ‘ iminodiately ante¬ 
cedent to tlie human and yet at the same time 
in advance of the simian,’ we have only analogy 
to guide us concerning primitive liuinan unions. 
Arguing from the strength of ‘the feelings of 
jealousy all througli the animal kingdom, as well 
as from the analogy of the low’or animals, more 
particularly of the anthropoid a})es,’ Darwin for- 
miilat«‘d the theory that aboriginal man ‘ lived in 
small communities, each w’itli a single wife or, 
if powerful, witli several, whom he jealously 
guarded against all other men’ [Descent (f Man, 
ch. XX. j). 901). Without (piestion, in one form 
or another, the family is the social unit, impetus 
to personal and pennaiu'nt association htdng given 
by the longer perio<i of infam-y in the human as 
comparcMl with that piiriod annaig the higher 
niamimils (it may he remarked that the larvje of 
the ant ji.iss through a prolonged babyhood in¬ 
volving incessant parental care), because the con¬ 
dition of Jielplessness and dep^'iidem'e s( rtuigtliens 
the self-saciilicing instinct of the parent, sup- 
nuiiely (hat of the mother, who, in nonrishing 
her ollVjiring, gives all and receives nothing, 
.lolin Fi.ske, who in thi.s matter was j^recialed by 
Anaximander tw’o thousand years ago, treats this 
fully in his Century <f Acicnee, London, 1899, 
j)i). lOU-1‘22.) Jlence, in the satisfaction of the 
j)(iysical needs of the child there are developed 
solicitude, love, .self-denial, courage, and—greatest 
of all—the sympathy out of wliicii tlie strands of 
family life are W’oven, strands multijilying in 
nuniher and strength until they liind together 
gentles or grou))S of the same hlood-hrotheihood, 
Ian, or totem, these aggn^gating into tril)e.s wiiieli 
are the foundation of the nation, the patriotism 
engfuidered hy w’hi<-h is the family bond ‘writ 
laige.’ One and all are the oiitcorm* of social 
lieredity. ‘Society is the si'hool in which men 
learn to distinguisii between right and wrong’ 

(\\ estermarck, ^1J i. 9), and in tins lies tlie key 
to the nature and origin of Dio jiidginents wliieh 
make up the ethical codes of every age and race. 
These judgments are wholly suhp'clive, being the 
outcome of emotions whose licMuning and iin- 
>ulses are so(*ial. ForNatuie .-.npj.lics no standard 
>y whiidi to govern conduct ; Horn oitedionco or 
disobedience to her laws invariable conseijnences 
follow', hut these liave no element of the ethical ; 
tliey arc neither rewards nor jinnishments. 4'he 
earth may he ‘ lilled with violence’ (Gn 6”). her 
‘dark places’ may he ‘full of the habitations of 
cnielty ’ (l\s 74-^), but ‘seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, suinnier and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease’ (Gn K-’-). 

Moral conce])ts have tlicir basis in feeling, 
not in reason ; moral emotions, as Westerniarek 
argues, fall into the two classes of disap^iroval or 
indignation, and ajiproval, each belonging to a 
wider class of enioiions wliich he calls ‘ retribu¬ 
tive,’ disapproval h(*,ing manifested in anger and 
revenge, and approval in ‘retributive kimlly emo¬ 
tion,’ including gratitude [op. rit. i. 21). 'I'liis 
assumes organization w'itliin the group, whu li 
in turn demaTids an altruistic, rather than an 
egoistic, individual. 

‘ It 13 the extension of the applioation of natural selection to 
vroupH rather than its direct ajij.lication to individuals that 
has Kiven birth to morals. Morality has arisen hecauHc it is 
smually useful; that Is the Darwinian account’ (Baldwin, 
Darwin and the. Humanities, London, 1910, p. 64). 

As J. A. Thomson says, ‘ progress depends on 
much more than a squabble around the platter ’ 
[Dariainisfn and Human Life, London, 1909, p. 

92); and Darwinism recognizes that mutual aid 
has modified the rigour of the struggle in both the 
animal and the human. Stripped of a certain coat 
of exaggeration, the numerous stories of lielp 
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rendered by one animal to another are not to be 
dismissed as ‘travellers’ tales.’ For example, in 
his account of the habits of the viscacha, a S. 
American rodent, Hudson says that, when one 
of the burrows is destroyed and tlie viscachas are 
buried alive, other viscachas will come from a dis¬ 
tance to dig thefu out {Natut'ali^t in La Plata^ 
London, 1892, p. 311). 

The degree in which the social and sympathetic 
impulses have been developed is the measure of 
the relative place in intelligence reached by man 
and animal. ‘ Union is strength,’ and the strength 
is made ellective by restraint and subjugation of 
self-assertion to the interests of the community. 
An ethical code has warrant and permanence only 
in the degree in which it secures the healthy 
interplay of regard for self and for others, and, 
wherever this is defied in wilfulriess or weakness, 
natural selection, extending its operation from 
individuals to groups, secures the survival of the 
fittest, who possess an ethical value in maintain¬ 
ing the health of the social organisms. The weak 
and wilful, those who detach themselves from the 
communal life, go under. Tlie solitary animal 
lights for its own hand ; the social animal must 
be altruistic if the herd is to survive ; its tenden¬ 
cies towards self-regardfulness are restrained by 
communal action whose one end is the common 
weal. ‘ That which is not good for the swarm is 
not good for the bee’ (Marcus Aurelius, vi. 51), 
and the converse is equally true. ‘ Morality is 
the sum of the preservative instincts of a societ 3 % 
and presumably of those wdiich inipl>’ a desire for 
the good of the society itself’ (Leslie Stephen, 
op. cit. 208). Society" being possible only by the 
compliance of each member with what the com¬ 
munity sanctions as necessary to its w'elfare, or 
abstinence from what it forbids as inimical thereto, 
it follows that, in tin* prohibition oi permission of 
certain acts, we have a fundamental conslant, a 
moral quality in acts which, howiiver much they 
vary in character, cumulative experience pro¬ 
nounces to be harmful or helpful to the com¬ 
munity—in plain language, right or wrong. The 
means vary, but the end to be achieved is the 
same, and the achievenu'ut is by co-operation. 
Social acts have a quantitative, not a oualitative 
value, because man everywhere is nsycliically, as 
w'ell as physically, fuiuljimentally tlie same. IIis 
monogenetic origin, \vith goo<l evidence, is as¬ 
sumed ; so is his enormous antiquity, which sup¬ 
plies a suflicient period for the modifications into 
varieties, and for the diflenuit degrees of civiliza¬ 
tion to which these, be they white, yellow, red, or 
black, have attained. Man being, at the core, 
the same everywhere, observation of what, at first 
sight, seem Ins vagaries brings home how super¬ 
ficial are the changes which time has w-rought 
since he came to express his philosophy—for such 
it was in the making—of things, lie remains, in 
the bulk, as his intermittent outbursts of fury 
and savagery everywhere evidence, a creature of 
instinctive impulses inherited from hi.s animal 
ancestry ; as an emotional being, his antiquity is 
dateless ; as a reasoning being, he is a late and 
somewhat rare product. Hut whatever he has 
evolved in thought and put into action has justi¬ 
fied its existence, because it has responded to some 
need. It has had, little as might be discerned, 
some ‘soul of goodness’ impelling to what, for 
the time being, seemed to secure the common 

^^ince both religion and ethics are social in origin 
and, therefore, institutions subject to the law of 
development, there is no state in man’s history on 
which we can put our finger and say ; Here he 
became a religious and a moral bein^. It is, 
therefore, necessary to recognize, as mam factors, 
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the impulses to social order which communal life 

f ostulates as the primal sources of moial codes. 

f ‘society is the school,’ then, as Westermarck 
adds, ‘custom is the headmaster,’ and with the 
ferule of tabu he has kept every race in statu 
pupillari. 

‘ The idea of sin as the individual or national transgression 
of moral law is extremely modern. In primitive tunes there 
was no such individual act and no such moral law. The only 
misconduct was a breach of custom, the violation of tubu ’ 
(Ames, Psycholoqy of Rcliqxoun Experience, London, 1910, p. 
131). ‘ Custom IS one of the earliest shapes in which duty pre¬ 

sents itself to the consciousness of the savage’(L. IL Jevons, 
Iiitrod. to Uist. of Rel., London, 1890, p. 19o). ‘Little hy 
little and, as it were, by stealth, custom establisheth the fact 
of her authority in us ’ (Montaigne, Essaps, i. 136, Dent’s 
Temple ed.). In their derivations both ‘ ethics ’ and ‘morals’ 
witness to their origin. The one is from 1791*6?, a modification 
of custom, usag-e, niai oers; the other from mos, inoris, 

pertaining to manners, theretc le to conduct. 

Be man savage x^r (uvilizcd, the reluctance to defy 
or to depart fiom the usual, tlie fear of being called 
‘eccentric,’ i.e. ‘ out of the circle,’ is in his liones. 
b'onsm-vatism is a iieniuu t*nt force ; and it is im- 
pos ible to ovturate cither the authority or the 
value of cu.stom as a factor in conduct. Identity 
of belief and ] ractice makes for unity and sta¬ 
bility, and tin* for(!e of tradition acts as social 
lamimit. To w liat particular and local causes the 
great iiony of customs, inlinite in variety, and, 
not seldom, irrational or inconsequential, is due 
remains an insoluble problem, becau.se of the re¬ 
moteness of the socitil conditions under which 
(li<‘y arose. We have only to observe liowq among 
intelligent persons, some chance occurrence will 
excite or paralyze action, to see, a fortiori^ how, 
among unintelligent peojile, some casual event, 
followed by fortune or the reverse, will cause this 
or that line of conduct to be mtide a rule of life, 
and obedience thereto to become a rule of conduct, 
a |)art of the customary lawq of the community. 
Imittition—‘the })rime condition of all collective 
social life’ (^^cDougall, p. 326)—wdiothcr in creeds, 
codes, or clothes, has been a powerful element in 
the conservation of the decrees of custom. To 
both savage and civilized are applii'able the lines 
which Henry Sidgwick composed in his sleep: 

‘ We think so because all other people think so : 

Or because—or because—after all, we do think so : 

Or because w'e were told so and think we must think so : 

Or because we once thought so and tldnk we still think so ; 
Or heciiuHo, having thought so, wo think wo still think so.' 
Close.ly linked with imitation is the influence 
of suggestion in sw'aying judgment and (“onduct, 
sometinuis for good, but, perhaps, as often for 
evil. The crowal, umjuestiouiug, will believe 
wdiat each member of it, detached from bis fellow, 
would reject as a fable. Hence, frequently, the 
w'ortliles.snesH of collective evidence and judgment ; 
hence, too, often, the valuolessncss of comuirront 
testimony even from men of scientific training as 
to the validity’, say, of so-called sjuritual phenomena 
when, expecting to witness the same, they meet in 
si^aiiccs. Hence the aberrations when some domi¬ 
nant idea takes posse^^sion of the undisciplined, with 
mischievous results akin to the epidemic delusions 
of the Miildle Ages, or the corybantic displays of 
hysterical revivalists, or tlie terrorism of the 
Apaches of Paris and the hooligans of London and 

other crowded centres. 

Travelling along the lino of least resistance, the 
general attitude of civilized communities, in whicli 
the primitive is persistent, towards innovations 
exiilains the conservatism of the savage. So heavy 
W'as the w’eight of the dead hand of custom that 
the namele.ss reformer who ventured to resist it 
must have been shaped in no common mould. For 
to challenge was to insert the thin edge of the 
wedge of disruption ; it was to assume that he 
who defied was wiser than his fathers, or, com¬ 
mitting rank blasphemy, wiser than the deitied 
ancestors, the traditional framers of the tribal 
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code. What lon^ pre-rational ages of stereotypec 
acquiescence prevailed is witnessed by the fact o 
the small part that reason still plays in conduct 
the emotions as, primarily, the ouUome of the in 
stinctive impulses which are the bases of menta 
activities show themselves dominant and persist 
ent. ‘The progressive state is only a rare and an 
occasional exception'; and, where the wisest art 
not supreme, there stagnation rules (see Bagehot’ 
Physics and Politics^, London, 1887, pp. 41, 211) 
But an ounce of example is w’orth a ton of exposi 
tion. 

Herodotufl (iii. S8) narrates how * Darius asked certain Ilel 
lenes for what price they would eat their fathers when thej 
died, and the} answered that for no price wouki they do so. 
After tliis he summoned those Indians who are called tkillatians, 
who eat their parents, and asked them, in presence of the 
Hellenes, for what payment they would burn the bodies of their 
fathers when they died ; when they cried aloud and bade him 
keep silence from such words. Thus then these thinifs were 
esUhiislied by usajfe, and I think Pindar spoke rightly in his 
verbe when he said, “ Custom is the King of all.” ’ 

Fifteen centurie.s later, a traveller in High Albania tells us 
‘F'orall their habits, laws, and cu.^itonis, the people, as a rule, 
have but one explanation : “It is the custom of Lek,” the law 
that 18 said to have been laid down by the chieftAin hek Huka- 
ghin. Lek is fabled to have legi.slated minutely on all siihji'cts. 
Of himself little is known. He has left no mark on Kuiopean 
history—is a purely local celebrity—but that “Lek said so” 
obtains more than the Ten Coinmandmeiita. The teachings of 
Islam and Christianity, the Sheriat aiul Church law, all have to 
\ield to (he Canon of Lek' (M. K. Durham, High AUhinia, 
L/Ondon, 19(19, p. 25). There is an Albanian proverb which says, 

‘ It is better that a village should fall than a cuHt,om ' (ib. p. 2''9); 
and the priests say that. In spite of all their efTorks, their parish¬ 
ioners all regard the .shooting of a man as nothing compare<I 
with the crime of breaking a fast or eating an egg on a .Satur¬ 
day {lb, 104). Compare wiih this the story which Erasmus told 
fourhundre<l years ago : ‘ I have just heard that two poor crea¬ 
tures are to he murdered in Fraric'e because ihev have eaten meat 
in Lent ’ (l''roude's Hraxinnn, 1S94, p. 3(i(>): and a pa^mge from 
Smollett’s Travt'ln through Frunce and Italy, 1766 (Letter xxv.); 

‘ A murderer, atluit^erer, or sodomite v^ ill obtain easy absolution 
from the Church, and even lind favour uith society ; but a man 
who eats a pigeon on a Saturday without express lift nee is 
avoided and auhorred as a mounter of reprobation ' How all 
the ages meet in their a.ssurnption of moral (pialities m act.s 
which have no bearing on character—the confu.sion of malum 
in 8f with malum pronihitum—\» further seen in com]>aring o 
passage whii'h Aulu.s (iellius x. 2.3) (piotes from Cato, 

that it is for the husband to condemn and punish his wife if 
she has been guiltv of any siianieful act, such as drinking wme 
or committing adultery, with W. G. Palgrave's account of the 
Wahhaby moral code, in which the great sims are paying 
Divine honour to a creature and smoking tobacco, while 
murder, adultery, and false witness are ‘merely little Bins’ 
{Journey thiough Central and Fastern Arabia, London and 
Cambridge, 18ti5, ii. 370). 

The literature of the subject of the tabu is en- 
ormoii.s, and here it iiiu.st suflicc briefly to refer 
to that wide-s])read institution a.s a continuous 
and e/lective factor, even among the civilized, 
often in nn.suspected form, in human conduct. In 
Psyches 2a-s*/:(London, 1909), Frazer ha.s shown, in 
a series of cogent examples, how ‘ by virtue of his 
a))surdities ’ man seemred stability for the fun¬ 
damental bases of society, government, private 
property, marriage, and regard for human life. 
The belief that dire results will follow breach of 
rules as to things forbidden is the mo.st powerful 
deterrent that super,stition has begotten. Curses 
and charms, and all (jther apparatus of the sorcerer, 
are more cflective than tlie prosaic bogey, ‘Tres¬ 
passers will be nroseciited,’ and the would-be evil¬ 
doer is kei)t in elieck by the fear that some horrible 
disease will follow the stealing of his neighlxiur’s 
yams ; or that he may go hag-ridden for the rest of 
his life, if he stealthily removes his neighbour’s 
boundary-mark. The belief that irregular sexual 
relations will disastrously affect the fertility of 
the crops is a clieck on incontinence, and therefore 
an encouragement to the formation of orderly con¬ 
nexions. The belief that the ghost of a slaughtered 
man will wreak vengeance on the tribe to which 
the murderer belongs creates a feeling that shapes 
codes embodying ideas of the sanctity of iiuman 
life. Orestes was driven from one land to another, 
not so much because he had killed his mother, as 


because of the peril to others brought by him who 
was pursued by the Krinyes. 

In their ultimate analysis the codes of every age 
and people are found to deal with human relations. 
‘ ihire religion and undeliled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their allliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world’ (Ja 1^). Alurder, theft, 
slander, iincliastity, these are oflenees of man 
against his fellows. Of the ‘ Ten Words,’ familiarly 
known as the ‘ Ten Commandinents,’ seven are 
concerned with social dut ies. In a document cen¬ 
turies older than the Hebrew code, the Instncrtion 
of Ptah Hotep, the author ‘devotes liis work en¬ 
tirely to the principles of charity and duty to one’s 
neighbour ’ (tr. B. G. Gunn, 1908, p. 33); and the 
essence of the teacliing of Confucius, ‘ the jiurest 
of any in tlio world,’ is—‘ Act socially ’ {Confucian 
Analects (tr. Giles, 1907, p. 27). 

Sociality is looked upon by the Kudirs as the essential virtue. 
The children play in great bunds. To loaf about alone would 
he regarded as a highly penal otfence, and every child regards 
eating in secret as a ha.se act. ‘ Occ’aKionally a (‘hild seem.s 
devoid of social tendencies, and in this case a witch-doi'tor is 
sent for to cure the child ’ (Dudley Kidd, Savage Children, 
London, lOOC., pp. 72, 119). Among the En.ahlavi tribe of 
Australia the mother’s crooning song is, ‘ Kind he, tlo not steal; 
do not touch what to another belongs; leave all such alone; 
kind he’ (K. Langloh Darker, The Fnahlayi TriU, London, 
1905, p. 54 ). I’apuan youths are thus admonished: ‘ Vou no 
steal, }ou no borrow vvilliout leave. If you take dugong har¬ 
poon and break it, how vou pay mani’ You got no dugong 
harpoon. Give food to father and mother. Sptiso old man ask 
yon for food or water, .snose you not got much, you give half. 
Never mind if vou an<i your wife go witliout [cf. Mt lO'*^], 
When your brothers (/ c. clan brothers) are tiyhting, you stand 
si<Ie by side No stav Ixdiind to steal women’ (A. C. Haddon, 
n Agnostic Annual, I9<)7, p. 62). 

In e.’irly .social stage.s, acts of mutual help are 
restricted to the ci.mimunity. Among exi.sting 
savage peojiles, as the Comanches, Kalniuks, ami 
others, the man wlio steal.s from .strangms wins 
idmission to higlier rank. Sjioaking ol the ancient 
jcrman.s, Cm.sar says tliat ‘ rohberie.s lieyond tlie 
rounds of each community have no infamy, but 
ire commended as a menns of oxerci.sing youth and 
cssening sloth’ (de Bell, iiall. vi. 23). ‘Ought’ 
ivas originally the preterite of ‘ to owe,’ hut moral 
obligations long remained intra-tiiluil, and the 
ife-.struggle wliich at the outset compi lied this, 
imong even tlie higlie.st eivili/.ed eoinmiiiiitit's, lias 
yielded hut |)artiallyaml tanlily to.'i w iilersympat by 
ind benevolencewliicli are the fruits of a ckiser intei - 
•ourse between, and therefore enlarged knowledge 
>f, peoples—partially and tardily, hecau.se racial 
lilferenccs ajipear to he too deeply engrained to 
warrant hone that white, yellow, and hlac'k will 
iver be linked in a world-embracing symjiatliy. 
For numerous examples of the distinction between 
ntra tribal and extra-tribal mi.sdeeds, see Wester- 
narck, ii. 20-24.) 

Tliere never has been, probably there never will 
)e, a uniform, unalterable standard of riglit and 
wrong, applicable through all times for all men, 

‘The moral world is as little exempt as the physical world 
'rom the law of ceaseless change, of perpetual flux. . . . We 
van as little arrest the process of moral evolution as we can 
aay the sweep of the tides or the courses of the stars’ {GB^, 
London, 1911, 'Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,’ Pref. p. vif.). 
Since the migration of primitive man from a 
ornmon cradleland, the diH’erent environment has 
jeen operative in dividing the race into permanent 
zarietios. Sociolo^cal diirerenees have resulted, 
and, since ethics is a branch of sociology, there 
‘nevitably ari.se the contradictions, varieties, and, 
iften, repellent elements whose presence would 
otherwise perplex the student of the astoundingly 
complex codes and customs of the world. 

‘The study of moral advancement is no tracing out of a single 
..raight line, but rather the following of a very winding curve’ 

L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, London, 1900, i. 87), 

In ethics, as in biology, there is not continuous 
.Togress, but adaptation, which sometimes involves 
etrogression, and adjustment on a lower level. 
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The sea-pquirts, lancelets, and rotifers have their 
correspondences in degenerate races, in tlie decline 
and fall of civilizations whose types of manliness 
we cannot hope to excel, whose codes embody pre¬ 
cepts which are siilHcing rules of life, and whose 
art we may emulate, but can never hope to surpass. 
The moral standard is the measure of civilization 
in the highest, and that not a commercial, sense 
which a community has reached, and that standard 
advances pari imssu with it. Hence, even in the 
course of a few years, changes so momentous that 
what is approved or tacitly connived at in one 

f eneration is condemned and punished in a later. 

'or the code does not create the ethic ; it can 
only embody what, after ages of sore testing, man 
has felt to be best for man—a result attainable 
only when acts have their foundation in symi)athy 
disciplined by judgment. We ^ need not travel 
outside the history of our own criminal code for 
examples of the relativity of morals, and of their 
advance along the lines of social evolution. 

At the bcpinninp: of the lOth cent, there were more than two 
hundred offences on tho statute-book for which death was the 
penalty. Anioii^ those were the cutting-down of young trees, 
Bhootifig rabbits, and stealing five shillings wortti of goods from 
a shop. Men and women were hanged for sheep etealmg, for 
forgery, and for uttering spurious coin ; but thev might boy 
and sell slaves and flog them to death without breakmg the 
law (for further examples, see Hobhouse, op. cit. i. irj ; G. W. K. 
Russell, CnUrctumhi and Rcrollections, London, 189H, pp. 8f)-N7 ; 
an<l Lecky, Hist, of England in the ISth Ceiiturp, do. 189‘2, vii. 
316). 

In the later part of the 16th cent. Sir John Hawkins, captain 
of a slave ship named the Jesx(H(\). gave some of hi.s profits to 
the founding of Ghatham Hospiial. He would have made a 
larger gift, but he explained that ‘so many of these wretched 
('reatures, starved or sulfocatcii, had died on the voyage, and 
they that were left grew into such weakness that It was only 
by God’s grace we were enabled to barter them.’ It was not 
till 1807 that Tarliamcnt abolished trading in slaves, and 
other twent>-six years jiassed before slavery was abolished in 
British colonie.s, the slave-owners receiving twenty million 
pounds as compensation. The collective conscience had pas¬ 
sively acipiicsced in what had gone on unquestioned for cen¬ 
turies ; only as the moral tone became loftier were such shame¬ 
ful things redres.sed. Tho recency of codes that shock us bids 
us ‘nurse no extravagant hope’ of an ethical millennium. A 
survey which embraces the habitable globe shows that ‘there 
are few that he saved.’ 

Civilization, as Lecky says {Hist, of European 
Morals^f London, 1890, i. 150), has, ‘on tho whole, 
been more successful in repressing crime than re¬ 
pressing vice,’ and the primal passions need small 
incitement to baneful activity. The race is to tlie 
swift, the battle to the strong; vast areas of the 
world remain the arenas of ceaseless turmoil and 
rapine by tribes whoso sole business is fighting— 
trices of the marauding tyjio of tho Highlanders 
of two centuries ago, only less barbaric than those 
of Persian Haluchistan described by a Times cor¬ 
respondent (12th July 1911): 

‘ To-day the total population does not probably exceed 200,000, 
and not 20 per cent are engaged in agriculture. On the other 
hand, tho majority of a<Iult men carry arms of some sort, and 
find in rapine and violence more congenial means of livelihood. 
They are mostly of Arab extraction, with a strong admixture of 
negro blood, but their language is a dialect compounded of 
Baluch and Persian as well as Arabic; and the ruling class, if 
any class can bo so described in a country where there is no law 
l)ut that of the strongest, claims to be of Baluch origin, though 
the real Baluch of British Baluchistan looks upon his mongrel 
kinsman of Mekran with some contempt. Every district and 
almost every village has its chief, of varying importance accord¬ 
ing to the number of titfenkehis, or retainers armed with rifles, 
whom he can muster. These chiefs alone live in mud forts 
enclosing more or less spacious dwelling-houses of sun-dried 
mud. The rest abide in squalid huts built up of the ribs of the 
date-palm branch, and covered with date-palm matting. There 
are no recognized laws, and the only protection which life and 
iiroperty enjoy is derived from the blood-feud system, which 
has prevailed from time immemorial. Blood-feuds involve the 
whole tribe or family in the individual quarrel of any member, 
and are thus apt to make those responsible for originating them 
light-heartedly very unpopular with their owm people. To this 
extent they act as a deterrent upon gratuitous violence. Hence, 
probably, the relatively small amount of bloodshed that accom¬ 
panies the raids upon which these people are perpetually 
engaged. The life of every chief is a continuous game of petty 
intrigue and treachery and predatory warfare, which he plays 
against his fellows, and of which the stakes, by whomsoever 
won, are invariably paid by the lesser fry.’ 


But, while such social chaos, of which the fore- 
going is a type, prevails, checking optimistic 
theories of progress, bo it rememhered that even 
in tlie blood-feud—the lex talionis —lie germs of 
social justice. 

Tho transfer of ethics from a social to a super¬ 
natural basis was cllccted in the dim past, when the 
administration of law became vested in tlie chief 
or medicine-man, round whom sanctity gathered, 
and who was held to derive his authority from the 
deified ancestor.s of the tribe. What he did was 
believed to he done by their aid and in tluur name ; 
the laws were their laws ; and disobediiuice, as sin 
against them, was ])unishcd here, and in common 
belief, hereafter. Thus .eligion 

‘fixed the yoke of custom thoinu^qily on mankind.’ It ‘put 
upon a fixo(l law a sa..i‘tion so f( irtul that ii<» one could dream 
of not conformiiiir to it’ (Bagehi * , op. cit. p. 67). ‘There is no 
common wcnlHi when* there is no</s sne mixture either of cere¬ 
monious vanity or of false opinuiu, whi(;h as a restraint serveth 
to keep*' the people in awe and d "^ic. It is therefore, that most 
of thfon havtj hiu b fabulous giouuds and trifling beginnings, 
and • nnched wiffi supernaturall .iistyries' (Montaigne, Essays,^ 
‘Of Glorie,' TuJor Triin.slations ed., London, 1892-93, li. 361). 

But cvi'iy institution has served some useful 
purpose ; it has corresponded with some necessity, 
else it could never have come into being, or sur¬ 
vived ; a*!(i in rude and turbulent times, when 
men’s pas ^ions and emotions needed restraint to 
pri'vcnt c\c<'ssc,s, the belief that wrongs committed 
against tlicir fellows were sins against all-powerful 
gods who w’ere ‘ angry with the wicked every day ’ 
(Ps 7 ^^ AV) arrested the course of many an evil¬ 
doer. And to this day, wherever the moral tone 
is low'er, and savage instincts are dominant, that 
belief is a necessary and, often, (dlcctive check. In 
the slow evolution of man from ‘ the ape and tiger ’ 
stage, it seems jirobahle that many ages will 
elapse before tho consciousness of what is due 
to others, so that no one life sliall be the worse 
through the acts of another, will be the ruling 
motive of conduct. ‘ Evil is wrought ’ not only ‘ by 
want of thouglit, as well as want of heart,’ but 
by ignorance, the mother of so much wrong, and by 
an accompanying lack of imagination. It is the 
absence of this which prevents a man from putting 
himself in tho place of those whoso actions he may, 
without warrant, condemn, and deprives him of 
that sympathy which is the social cement. On 
tlie other liand, it is by this faculty of imagination 
that man has devised instruments of cruelty and 
torture, and methods of crime which have made 
him lower than tho brute. 

Viewed from the standpoint of evolution, the 
assumed dependence of morals on theology (which, 
as a body of dogma, is a difl’erent thing from reli¬ 
gion) is injurious thereto, because the authority of 
an ethical code is weakened in tho degree in which 
it is bound up with creeds whose truth is questioned, 
and which, as knowledge advances, become obso¬ 
lete. Examples of this luisciiievous connexion are 
supplied by witchcraft, to give up belief in whicb, 
Jolin Wesley contended, was to surrender belief in 
an infallible Bible, wherein is commanded, ‘Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live’ (Ex 22'®, cf. Dt 18'®); 
and by the justification of the custom of determin¬ 
ing guilt or innocence by ordeal given in Nu 5'"^-. 
Moreover, the codes of both savage and civilized 
copies show that the quality of actions wdiich are 
ela to be sins against supernatural beings is deter¬ 
mined by the conceptions entertained regarding 
those beings. On the lower plane of these sinful 
acts are omissions of ritual, withholding of gfl'er- 
ings, and other offences which have no relation to 
conduct. 

The pods of the Gold Coast are Jealous gods, . . . jealous ot 
tho adulation and offerings paid to them ; and there is nothing 
thev resent so much as any slight, \vhelher mteiitional or acci¬ 
dental, which may be offered them ’ (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Eeoplet 
of the Gold Coast, London, 1887, p. 11; cf. Ex 20^). In Aus¬ 
tralian legend, the god Atnatu expelled man from heaven to 
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earth for nejj^leot of his ceremonies. Tie made no moral law, bn 
his ritual law os to circumcision and wliirling the hull-roarei 
must l>e obeyed. In the Jlmd{\\iv. (56), Zeus says to Ilera tha 
Hector was dearest to liiin of all mortals, ‘because he nowisi 
failed in the ^nfts I loved. Never did my altar lack seemlj 
f(*ast8, drink-offermg-s, and strcfuiis of sacrifice; even the honou, 
that falleth to our due.’ Speaking of the modern Greek, J. (’ 
Lawson says: ‘In the mental attitude of the worshipper, ther 
is little change since first \\ere written the words, £u)oa drov 
nti&ti, “ Gifts win the gods ” ’ (Mod. Gr. Folkl. and Ayic. (ir. Kel 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 67). ‘ With the gods, clearly, nothing goei 

for nothing. Each blessing ha.s its price, llcaith is to be had 
say, for a calf; wealt h, for a couple of yoke of oxen; a kingdon 
for a hecatomb’ (bucian, de Sarr. 2). Among offences agam.st 
supernatural l)eing is that of nient inning his name, or, prr contra, 
as in the list of Divine names called itulujitamenta, it was ol 
immense impe^rtance to know (he correct name (Warde Fowler, 
Religion.^ J:.r/ic)micp of the Roman People, London, 1911, p. 
110 ). Jlow the nature of the offering acceptable to the gods ig 
ruled by tlie conce})tion of the offerer is seen in the advance 
fiorn sacrifices of ‘ t housands of rams’ to the soi'ial acts of doing 
justly and loving mercy (Mic 6"^) For the highest moral law 
is‘expressed in the form. “ Be this,” not in the form, “Do this’" 
(Leslie Stephen, op. cit. 14S). 

The coiiipiiiative method, to which reference wa.‘= 
made at the outset of this article, has jnstitied its 
Hpjilication to irujuiry into tlio evolution of the 
moral sense. It has iinjiurted order into a realm 
of speculation and inouiry, where hitherto con¬ 
fusion and cliaos ruleti. It lias made clear the 
fundamental uniformity of human nature, showing 
hy what like motives the most unlike acts are 
prompted. It has thrown light on the darkling 
mysteries which invested what seemed the inscrut¬ 
able problem of the origin of evil and of the un¬ 
ending and awful tale of human wrong, blood.shed, 
and tjTanny. It explains what part, for the time 
being, institutions and customs wltich to the higher 
moral consciutisne.ss are repellent and arresting 
forces, such as slaver^’, infanticide, (he exposure of 
infants, blood-feuds, polyguimy, jiolyandry, duel¬ 
ling, torture, the killing of the aged and sick, and 
cannibalism, have played in social evolution, as 
.subserving what the community bedieved essential 
to the welfare of the whole. It has proviul that 
our moral codes, like our theological creeds, are 
conditioned by the accident of birtli, of heredity, 
and of surroundings. 'I’o the fundamental doc¬ 
trines of Evolution—unity and continuity—it has 
brought its ‘cloud of witnesses.’ A survey of the 
codes and customs of all ages and peoples shows 
that they are man-made social products ; that they 
are before all creeds and dogmas ; that they derive 
their authority solely from their proved utility ; 
and that they have their origin as the outcome of 
social needs, increasing their force and securing 
their permanence because of their adjustment to 
altereii ideas and requirements. Conscience has 
followed the laws of mental and moral devidop- 
nient, and the theory of a definite, rigid, and abso¬ 
lute ethic is a fiction. Montaigne puts the matter 
with his usual shrewdness: ‘ Tlie lawesof conscience, 
which we say to proceed from nature, rise and iiro- 
ceed of custome^ [Essays, i. 112 ). It follows that, 
except in the .sense that sin is rebellion against, 
and attempt to thwart, the universal order, the 
term is inap|)licable. *Sin, in essence, is therefore 
the anti-social. 

Litehatcre.—I n hlg Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906-8, ii. 747-824, E. Westermarck gives the 
fall titles and dates of about 3U0(J books bearing on the Hiibjef*t 
of this artiole. Here, Hpaee permits reference only to the more 
important which, in adifition to those already cited above, should 
be consulted: S. Alexander, 3/orai Order and J'rogre.^s, Lon¬ 
don, 1896; J. J. Atkinson, Pnrnal Law (\n A. Lang, .Social 
Origins, London, 190.5); J. M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical 
Interpretations in Mental Developirient, New York, 18!)7 ; B. 
Bosanquet, Psychol, of the Moral Self, London, 1H07; H. J. 
Bridges and others, The Ethical Movement, London, 1911; 
W. R. Clifford, J,ectvreH and Essays, London, 1886; G. L. 
Dickinson, The Meamng of Good, lyondon, 1907; H. Ellis, 
The Criminal, Ijondon, 189.6; G. Gore, Scientific Jlasis of 
Morahty, Ix)ndon, 18'99 ; T. H. Huxley, Evoliitum and Ethics, 
London, 1894 ; D. Hume, Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, London, 17.61 (many later reprints) ; G. Le Bon, The 
Crou'd, London, 1903 ; D. G. Ritchie, Philosophical Studies, 
liondon, 1905; R. A. P. Rogers, Short Uist. of Ethics, 
London, 1911 ; G. J. Romanes, Mental Evolution in Animals, 


Ixjndon, 1883; W. M. Salter, Ethical Religion, London, 1906'; 
H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, London, 1901 ; Boris 
Sidis, /he Psychology of Suggestion, London, 190,3; Adam 
Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, Ivondon, I759(reprint, 1887); 
H. Spencer, I'rinciples of Ethics, London, 1879-1892; J. A. 
Thomson, The Rihlc of Nature, Edinburgh, 1908; W. Trotter, 
art. ‘ The Ileni Instinct,’ In 7'he Sociological Review, July 1SK)8 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, London, 1903; M. F. Wash- 
bum, 7'he Animal Mind, New York, 1908; C. M. Williams, 
Ethics founded on Evolution, Ixindon, 189.3 ; W. Wundt, Ethics 
(Eng. tr., liondon, 1897-1901). KdWAUD CLODD. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.— See Cursing and 
Blessing, Discipline. 

EXECUTION OF ANIMALS.— Belief in 
kinship between man and animal.s is universal 
amongst the lower savages. Their daily, close 
as.soei;vtion with the untamed creatures of hill and 
jungle impre.sses upon them .similitudes pointing 
to community of origin and character. Animals 
move amf breathe; they ‘ certainly seem even to 
(alk’(Im Thurn, Among the. Indidns of Gniarui, 
ISSS, p. 3.“)!); they are moved by the same pas¬ 
sions, securing food b^y wit and cunning, and mate.s 
bv strength and violence; they manifest the 
phenomena from which man derives his conception 
of spirit; they east shadows and rellexions ; thoy 
Tppear in man’s dreams, which to him are not 
uerely ‘ true while they last,’ but actual hap[>eu- 
ngs atlecting his waking life. Did space permit, 
a large number of examples of this primitive 
psychology could bo cited, hut the few that follow 
iiave the greater weight in being drawm from race.s 
above the lowest plane. 

One of the septs or suh-tribes of the Kacharis of Assam show 
■races of their belief in animal descent by going into mourning-, 
'a.sting-, and performing certain funeral rites when a tiger dies 
Endle, Kachdns, 1911, p. 2H). To the Indians of Guiana ‘all 
ibjccts, animate and inanimate, seem exac'tly of the same 
lature excei)t that they differ in the accident of laxiily form,’ 
,nd ‘ have spirits which differ not at all in kind from those of 
non ’ (Im Thurn, 369). To the Blaokfeet Indians the question 
whether animals have mind and the reasoning fatiulty admits 
f no doubt, . . . for they believe that all animals receive their 
ndowment of power from the Sun, differing in degree, but the 
ame in kind as that received b} man and all things animate and 
iianiniate ’ (McClintoek, Old North Trail, 1910, p. 167). 

fence logically follows belief in the responsibility 
d the animal for ita actions, and puiii^liinent for 
ts misdeeds. Tlie Bogos kill a hull or cow which 
las caused the death ot a man ; the Maoris kilh d 
he pig that strayed into one of tluur sacred en- 
losures, as ‘ in Mohammedan E. Africa, a dug 
vas publicly scourged for having entered a mosque ’ 
Westermarck, Ml i. ‘253). Among the Mala<-caiis 
he bulFalo that kills a man is put to death, its 
nder the Hebrew code : ‘If an ox gore a man or 
woman, that they die, the ox shall ho surely 
t-oned, and his llesh shall not he eaten ’ (Ex 21'-^ ; 
f. Gn 9® ‘ And surely your blood of your lives will 
require ; at the hand of every beast will I require 
t, and at the hand of man’). The animal, being 
egarded os a moral agent, is thus made subject to 
lenal laws whose basis rests on the same motive 
s that determining all laws of the kind, namely, 
he resentment of society to acts inimical to its 
welfare and protection. In his Theory of Moral 
%mtim.ents ed.), Adam Smith remarks that 

the dog that bites, the ox that gores, are both of them 
iiinishecT. If they have been the cause of the death of any 
verson, neither the public nor the relations of the slain can he 
ktmfied mile.ss they are put to death in their turn ; nor is this 
ercly for the security of the living, but, in some measure, to 
-evenge the injury of ihe dead ’ (p. 137). 
diis explanation, which Westermarck accepts in 
\II (ch. X.), largely accounts for the persist- 
nce of the practice of dealing with animals as 
iriminals throughout mediajval times, and even 
lown to the present century.^ Sullicient war- 
ant for the punishment of animals as criminals 
muld l>o found in the Hebrew enactment quoted 
1 The Echo de Paris of 4th May 1906 reporlc'd the condeinna- 
on of a dog to death for complicity in a murder oommitted at 
D616mont, in Switzerland. 
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above, as forming; an integral part of writings 
long held to be plenarily inspired ; and further 
8um)ort would be derived from the long pre¬ 
valent belief that animals as well as men eould 
be possessed bydcmions. ‘ The jiciiod immediately 
embraeing the Cduistian era saw a vast <levelop- 
ment of the id(!a of dannons or genii’ art. 

‘Demons,’ i. 1670), chielly due to the influence of 
Chalda*an on Jewish mythology, and hence the 
irnpn'gnation of the Gospel narratives with that 
belief, as, e.y., in the reference to Beelzebul, and 
in the story of the swine of Gerasa (Mk 5^”^*). 
Precedent lor cursing animal and plant occurs in 
the sentence pionounced on the serpent in Gn 3'“*, 
and on the barinm fig-tree, although itself blame¬ 
less, since, as Mark (ID^) adds, ‘the time of figs 
was not yet.’^ Nor must the influence of tin' 
belief in witchcraft and in the metamorphosis of 
men into animals, as in the sunerst it ions of vam¬ 
pires and werwolves, be overlooked. In these 
may be found cumulative causes accounting for 
the permammee of primitive codes which add to 
the manifold proofs of the survival of primitive 
ideas, and of the preservation of tra(‘es of the 
earlier stages in man’s mental as in his physical 
struct ure. 

In a chronological list of prosecutions, with 
resulting excommunications (or, peilmps, more 
correctly, anathemati/ations) and execution of 
animals, given in E. 1*. Evans, CriuiiiKd ProsecAi- 
tion mid (Jdpifal Bnnisfunnit of Aninuds (London, 
1906), to which work this article is (‘xpit;ssl\ 
indelited, 194 instances, ranging from A i). S24 
through eleven centuries onwards, are cite<l ; and 
these may represent only a small j>ropoition of 
cases of which no record exists. Of the total 
number thus reported, some in minute detail, 46 
are prosecutions against insects; 37 against pigs ; 
‘24 each against horses and mares, and against 
goats, dogs, and she-asses ; 16 against cows and 
bulls ; and the remainder against rats and other 
vermin, snails, etc. 

Birds arc absent from the list, but there are amusintr exaniplea 
in the commendation of a pastor, l>amel Ore^B^t-r, of Dresoen, 
by Auj^nistus, Duke and Klt'i'tor (or Ikimuk ‘put under 

ban certain sparrows for their extri mely vexatious chatterlnJ,^s 
and scandalous urichastity durm)^ the sermon’, and in tiie 
anathemati/inf? of Hwallows by K^jbert, Bishop of Treves, for 
their Bacriletcious defilement.of his head and vestments with their 
droppint;s when he vv^as olTiciatin^ at the altar (Evans, pp. 2H, 
12H). The lary-er percentai^^e of trials of insects in Evans’ list 
may bo explained, not so much by the belief in Beelzebul, as 
by the s])ecial ravages wrouglit by them on crops and fruits. 
Wholesale destruction of tliesi- ubupiitous pests was impossible, 
and the onlv weapon to be wmlded against them, as in the case 
of locusts vv'hich devastated Botzeii in l.'WS, was excommunica¬ 
tion by ‘ inch of candle,’ and anatliematization ‘ in the naiiie of 
the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

Belief in tlio magical power of the wmrd and of the 
eur.se links togidher the lower and the higlicr 
cultures. Of this tlie annals of medimval crimin¬ 
ology teem with proof. Evtm in the Old Testa¬ 
ment the prophet Malachi (3^) warns the people 
siitlering from the plague of devouiing things that 
even conjuration and commination would be un¬ 
availing if the tithes to the priests were in arrear. 
Sometimes the laity were admonished to see in 
their troubles the anger of the Almighty for this 
and more serious sins. 

The method of procedure in the pro.seciitions 
was as elaborate as in any modern criminal trial. 
The macliincry of magic was made elleetive by the 
process of law and its attending quirks and quid¬ 
dities. Counsel were engaged for the pro.seeiition 
and the defence. 

In a lOth cent, trial of weevils, which, twice within a genera¬ 
tion, had ravaged the vineyards of St. Julien, their advocate, m 
reply to the prosecuting counsel’s demands for sentence of ex¬ 
communication, jileaded that the weevils could not thus be 
banned, because they are outside the pale of the Church; that 

1 But iU)on any theory the interpretation of this Incident is 
difficult (see the Comm.). 


the Creator w’ould not have commanded them to ‘ tie fruitful 
and multiply ’ without giving them the ineaiiB of subsisieiice ; 
and that ttie complainants by their sms had liroiight on tln'in- 
selves this wrath of God. KejoinderH follow, till tlie e( < 1, Masti- 
cal judge pronounces the W’eevils guilty, and abmoni'-lK s tium 
to depart from the vineyaid and fields wilbin six (la\s, under 
penalty of excommunication. As to bow the IvansUi, as in 
similar ca.ses of condemnation, was effected, tin* lecmds are 
silent. Forensic, ingenuity comes out in a l.^th cent. In.ilof in¬ 
sects, known a.s intjcr, which liad devoured crops in tlie district 
of Eausarme, when the culpiils have paitial justilicahon as 
‘ irrational and imperfect creatures,’ so called beeauBe t Ik le weie 
none of that species in Noah’s Ark. It has further example in 
a trial of Spanish flies, which were acciintted with a caution 
because of their small size ‘and tlie fact that they had not yet 
reacln-d their majority.’ In tlie ti lal of some cater]iiHars, whose 
captuie was dithcult, a formal c itation to appear in court was 
posted on trees in the mfested district—a method wbic-h has 
niodc'rii eorresjiondence in the atbxmg of a writ upon the matet 
of a sliip against whose owner damages arc claimecl. 

As shown above', pigs are pioniiiient as hoinieides, .and as 
ofTc'iideis m otlicT vv.iys, in tlie arehives of animal trials The 
frec'doiu which peniiitlMi them, as scavengers, to nm wild in 
the stiet ts ot mc-cli.i;v al to\c is, as, in fact, they clo to this dav m 
iiianv Italian tow,.s, jiaith a ■ curds for lacilitic'S m devouring 
infaiitH and cdiilciren. In t.i'.U, >’>' w'as hanged at Mortaigne for 
havi ;g eaten a conseerateil w.cer ; and m a case of infanticide' 
the j.i : was ac'cii'i d of eatini; ' I j flesh, ‘ although it was Fridav ’ 
— itiaps tenijited thereto by ' ''<• demon that possessed it, since, 
as 1 eniai ked aouve, the belu t that jiigs were especially iiistru- 
meiits of (lie devil w'as str< i.^thened by' the narrative of iho 
(ieiuscne swu e iV few case's may be cpioted from the records. 
Ill Idkt’i, Iho ti.bnn il of Faluisi' < ondeiimed a sow to be maimed 
in Die head and forcb'gs ((he Ux talivnia is enforced heie)and 
then hu'!).;' .* tor having torn the face and arms of a child and 
caiisc'd its (buth, U was dressed in man’s clothes, and executed 
m t 111' jniblic square. In 14r>7, a sow was sentenced to be hangc'd 
for (he minder of the five-year-old son of one .lehan Martin of 
Savigny , and her .six siu'klings were c'harged as ac'c'om])lice8. As 
their owner refused to go bail for their future good conduct, they 
were forfeiteil to the Seigneurie. The reverse occurred when, 
on t he senteiicmg of a slu'-ass to death (17.^)0), the inhabitants of 
the commune horo vvntlc'n witness to her virtuous career, and 
her i>ardon and acquittal followed. 

CoiKerning trials and condemnation of other quadrupeds, we 
find the execution on the common gallows of an ox winch killed 
a villager of Moisy in 1311 ; of a reil Imll winch killed ‘with 
furiosity’a Beauvais lafi of fourteen (this was on the Kith May 
149!*); of the bunimgof a mare for homicide by decree of the 
parliament of Aix (K;97) ; while a humorous variation of the 
grim records is Hiii>i>lu‘d in the burning of a cook at Basel in 1474 
‘ for the heinous and unnatural crime of I.aymg an egg.’ Belief 
in the imiios.siblc being the creed of the sujK'rstitiou.s, t,hc fable 
of the an/ ('(KjKdtre had such wide (.iredence that a French 
.savant, M. Lajieyronie, rea<i a paper before the Academy of 
Science in 17lU to disjirove it. 

liiTKiiMURK.- Nf'ariy all the w’orks treating of the subject of 
this article are in French or (Jorman, and ari' catalf^ued by 
Evans (op. cit. pp. 361-371). The most C'xhauslive is (Saspard 
Badly, Traits, des womtoires, arte xni jdnidoyer contre les in- 
aectes, l(i6H; see also E. Westermarck, Ornjin and Development 
of the Moral Jdeaa, Ivondon, 19 (Kj-()H, i. ‘ZI9-2S2 ; Countes.s E. 
Martinengo-Cesaresco, The Place- of Annnala in Ilxirnan 
Thoofiht, London, 1909, pp. 3t7-3.^d ; G. G. Coulton, A Medi- 
<rral (Jarner, London, 1910, p. 67sf. ; R. Chambers, Hook of 
Days, London, 1865, i. 127 ff. ; and Pausanias, Deaen'ptwn of 
(,'rrece, tr., with a commentary, by -L (L Fia/er, London, 1898, 
il. .371. For primitive j>eo|)]e.s, see A. H. Post, Grunditaa der 
ethnolog. Jvris})rvdenz, Uldenburg, 1S94-95, n. 2.')l, and the 
references given there, EdWAKD CloDD. 

EXISTENCE.—See liFiNG. 

EXORCISM. — See Dfmons and Spikit.s, 
Magic. 

EXPEDIENCY.—That rharaeter of ati action 
which, in its positive aspect, coiiihiries practica¬ 
bility with elVcctivciiess for the end souglit, and, 
in its negative aspect, implies indillerenee to otluT 
cliaracters, especially moral characters. (General¬ 
ized, it denotes regard for the expedient as deter¬ 
mining conduct or as a princijile of atd.ion. 

Expediency hears a thret'fold relationship to 
moral values : it may be inditlerent to Mhuu ; it 
may oppose them ; it may be identical with them. 
The first ndationsliip obtains only where ther<‘ is a 
range of conduct recognized as neither moral nor 
immoral, as held by tlie Stoics and by Kant (cf. 
Adi APHORISM). In such ranges (!X|)ediency is the 
only rational governing principle ; it becomes, in 
fact, identical with reason or sound scn.se. Where 
the moijil value of a given range of conduct is un¬ 
known tlicre is opened a similar opportunity for 
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resort to exjiediency. Indoed, tlie principle o 
probabilism is, in efl’ect, notliin;^ more than this 
Even tiitiorism relies u})on a kind of exi)etli(‘iu‘V 
though in this case, since the moral ami not the 
appetitive or personal end is sought, it is a moral 
expediency—that is to say, the judgment as to 
moral safety amounts to a judgment that tl 
conduct chosen is tlie most ])racticable and ellective 
for the moral standard in the long run. 

The antagonistic relation of expediency to 
morality can occur only in systems \vhi(‘h dis¬ 
criminate 8 harj)ly the ethical obligation from the 
ethical good—that is, where the ‘right’ and the 
‘good’ are not necessarily identical. Tor expedi¬ 
ency in conduct only means adopting the most 
direct means for the end in view. Presumably 
that end is always (subjectively at least) the good. 
But, if no other obligation than the realization of 
this good be recognized, then the expedient means 
must necessarily be the right means. Intuitional 
ethics, however, recognizing a moral imperative 
independent of invariable benefit, aTid a moral value 
in action apart from the end of the action, natur¬ 
ally distinguishes actions governed by tiie sense of 
right from those dictated by mere practical)ility. 
'bhe latter may (though they need not) conflict with 
the former ; and the fact tliat there are many ends 
of human desire the attainment of which is not, 
per se, immoral, yet whicli lend themselves readily 
to attainment through actions that violate the 
canons of righteousness, has given a derogatory 
connot-ation to tlie term ‘expediency’ as designat¬ 
ing these means. 

It is doubtless the failure on the part of the 
intuitionists to recognize the twofold regulation 
of conduct involved in their double reference to 
a moral sense and an objective good that has 
led to their reproach of single-principled systems, 
such as the utilitarian, as endeavours to moralize 
mere expediency. It i.s, of course, a fact that 
systems wised only u{)on a recognition of the ob¬ 
jective good as the governance of conduct do 
del ermine the righteousness of an action by its 
ex})ediency to this (md ; but it is sufliciently evi¬ 
dent that, recognizing no conflict between the 
sense of duty and tin* realization of the good, right 
conduct must alw ays be expedient conduct. If the 
only moral value is the ena in view, any means to 
its attainment is justified. Even MachiavelliatuMii 
would be beyond criticism if there were no lurking 
incongruity in the difference of code assigned to 
prince and citizen. 

It is but fair to note, however, that the utili¬ 
tarian is forced in practice to res(jrt to a kind of 
expediency differing from moral certainty as much 
as does the general rule of tiitiorism. Sucli an end 
as the happiness of the greatest number can only 
be an object of approximative jiidgonents. Every 
specific action must be gauged by a kind of calculus 
of chances of benefit, and in adopting any given 
estimate a ])robleiiiatical course is being pursued. 
Granted that the course chosen be the morally 
plausible one, still the lack of certainty makes its 
adoption a matter of expediency—moral, to be 
sure, in motive, but not necessarily so in result. 
It is, in otlier words, expedient for the individual 
to pursue a course which shall justify his moral 
sense oven if it defeat the true moral good as a 
result of his ignorance. This is a kind of converse 
to the rule of intuitional ethics that the expedient 
course to tlie attainment of benefit is to be con¬ 
demned if it run counter to the moral sense. Of 
course, in effect intuitionalism merely sets up an 
indiiect end of action—the integrity of moral 
feeling,—which is made paramount over its osten¬ 
sible end—the attainment of objective good. 

Litbraturk.—J ames Mackiiitosli, A Genrral View of the 
Progress of Ethical I’tiUosuphy'^, fcldinb. 1837; James Mill, 


Fnujment on Mackintosh, Ix>nd. 1835; John Stuart Mill, 
Utilitarianism^^, l.oiul. 1897; Leslie Stephen, The English 
Utilitarians, Loud. 1900. H. JJ. ALEXANDER. 

EXPERIENCE (Keligious).'— Definition. —The 
word ‘experience’ has two meanings. It signifies 
practical acquaintance gaincil by trial or experi¬ 
ment, and also the fruit of the knowledge so ob¬ 
tained. It has, therefore, a tw'ofold religious sense 
-indicating both the present conseiousness of 
eommiinion with the spiritual and the wisdom 
aeeumulatod by verification of spiritual facts de¬ 
rived from the inner and outer worlds. 

I. IiELlGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN GENERAL.—^eM- 
analy.sis reveals the existence of j)hcnumena which 
the religious man explains as being due to fellow’- 
ship betwiHui God and man. To him 8])iritual 
confliid, aspiration, intuition, and the sense of 
dependimce on tlio unseen are explicable only on 
the assumption that there is ‘some superliiiman 
Power at w'ork within us, lifting us above the nar¬ 
row limits of our private and })articular existence, 
renewing us and also transforming our relations to 
our fellowmen ’ (Eucken, Christlanitt/ and the New 
Idealism, 1909, p. 4). 

1. Spiritual experience and subjectivism.—It 
must not be assumed that this method involves 
a hip.se into subjectivisin. Experience is not tlie 
mere reflex of psychical states, whether intellec¬ 
tual, emotional, or volitional. It is grounded in 
wduit Eucken calls the ‘life-process itself.’ And, 
w hen this ‘ life-process ’ is examined, it is found 
that it is not merely subjective, but clothed with 
a trans-suhjective charaeter, inasmucli as tlie 

'syeliieal states of the individual are unified and 
wrought into relation with those of others (so that 
he realizes liinihclf to be a member of a s])iritual 
commonwealth), by t he operation of a ti;uisecndenl 
.spiritual life which is immanent wdthin him. The 
pie.-tion has often been asked, Do we, when we 
qi(*ak of spiritual exi»erienee, mean that of the 
ndividual or that of society ? It is possible so to 
iress the antithesis as to give rise to a false alterna- 
iv^e. The individual cannot be siquirated from 
society, and treated as though he li\<*d in vacuo. 
On the one han<l, no one can interjircf tlie spiritual 
experience of others except in the light of Ids own 
On the other hand, the spiriiual .xjierionce of tlie 
individual is closely linked up with tliat of otliers. 
That w'hich seems to us to be our own peculiar 
jiussession has in great part come to us along many 
channels, e.g. heredity, environment, and edm atioii 
Individual experience cannot, therefore, be isolated, 
or .so purilieu of the influence of others as to be¬ 
come no more than the individual’s own c«mcern. 

2 . Reality and independence of the spiritual life. 
—Is the spiritual life truly the Divine life in man, 
or is it simply the fruit of ordinary psychological 
processes, extended, it may be, to loftier heights 
and <leeper depths, but still self-originated, and 
Avholly independent of any Power tliat is not our- 
.selves? We shall endeavour to show that, while 
it inanife.sts itself tlirougli, and utilizes, all the 
resources of tlie personality, yet its source is out¬ 
side of us. For (1) it is a transmuting and unifying 
power. It is continually working the materials of 
our human nature into higher forms, creating a 
new reality out of the old, and resolving the inner 
antagonism of flesh and spirit. It ‘ holds forth 
new ends for our endeavour,’ and ‘ holds before us 
a regenerated world in the light of which it passes 
judgment on things as they are,’ so that human 
nature is continually striving to rise above its own 
level, and to become a ‘new creation’ (Eucken, 
on. cit. 7). It is difficult to see what resources 
there are in man himself for the production of this 
result, the achievement of which ‘ demands from 

I For experience In the general philosophical eense, see 
EMriKicihM, Humb, Kant, Lockb, Philosophy. 
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us so much toil and sacrifice, such a complete 
revolution of our being, such a shifting of our life- 
centre, that it is impossible to think that any 
natural impulse towards happiness would have led 
us to it’ {ih. 9). To the Stoic subjugation of the 
lower nature by the higher wo can attain, but that 
is the mutilation, not the redemption, of the per¬ 
sonality. But to remould all our impulses and 
passions-—not merely to destroy their antagonism, 
but to bring them into the service of the life of the 
spirit—is a vastly different task, and one for which 
the natural man is unequipped. ( 2 ) History, pro¬ 
perly interpreted, is a struggle for the supremacy 
of the spiritual life. Underlying all the external 
events and movements of liistory are spiritual 
forces which have provided men with their deej)est 
motives and most potent energies, and linked iliem 
together in the fellowsliip of a hidden life. That 
inner antagonism which is found in the life of the 
individual is manifest also in history, and is being 
resolved by the gnadual fulfilment of spiritual pur¬ 
pose. No merely naturalistic hypothesis is suffi¬ 
cient to explain this phenomenon. The evolution 
of natural forces will not yield the teleological 
unity of the spiritual life. If an immanent tele¬ 
ology can be traced in history, it is because of the 
indwelling in man of a spiritual life which has a 
reality and independence of its own. 'J’hus, from 
the standpoint of the individual and of history, we 
are led to the conclusion that spiritual expmience 
is not the mere outcome of subjective [*syc.hical 
states, but has objective reality in fellowship witli 
the J_)ivine life. It is important to notice that the 
presence of the Divine life in man, as a controlling 
power, is not destructive of moral freedom, but 
rather emj)hasizes and enlarges it. The jire-con- 
dition of moral growth is voluntary self-surrender, 
which brings us increasingly under the liberating 
influence or the spiritual life. But self-surrender 
involves conflict and choi(;e. Man is a personality, 
not an automaton, and has to win his way through 
to the freedom which chooses the good alone (Aug. 
dc Civ. Dei, xxii. 30). Only by struggle and dis¬ 
cipline can ho attain to willing conformity with 
the Divine will, and a conscious and ever-increasing 
participation in the fullness of Divine life. 

3 . Personality and the spiritual life.—The con- 
cejition of a transcendent ej)iritual life, immanent 
in man, I’laises very important (Questions afl'ecting 
both Divine and human personality. Two dangers 
must be guarded against. On the one hand, the 
Divine must not be so identified with the human 
as to be robbed of all objective reality. On the 
other hand, the action of the Divine upon man 
must not be so conceived as to impair his moral 
freedom. Each of these antagonistic modes of 
thought ends in the obliteration of the line of 
demarcation between the Divine personality and 
the human. The transition from the idea of the 
Divine immanence to that of Pantheism is made 
with fatal facility. There can be no doubt that 
the Hegelian philosoi)hy has, in the hands of some 
of its exponents, tended in this direction, despite 
the safeguards which they have endeavoured to set 
up. These tendencies have been specially charac¬ 
teristic of Mysticism, which is defined by Inge as 
‘ the attempt to realize in thought and feeling the 
immanence of the temporal in the eternal, and of 
the eternal in the temporal.’ Properly ai»pre- 
hended, it is neither irrational nor destructive of 
the will, but history shows that it has often been 
pushed to extremes, and has made for the destruc¬ 
tion of the self by the absorption of the human per¬ 
sonality into the'Divine. Mysticism has indicated 
three ways in which union with God may be 
achieved (Inge, Christian Mysticism, 1899, pp. 
356-368).—(1) Esscvtialization. According to this 
theory there is a Divine spark in every soul, which 


is part of the essence of the Deity. Eekhart holds 
that it is ‘ so akin to God that it is one with (Jod, 
and not merely united to him’ (cf. Ingi', 359 )’ 
The identification becomes complete in so inr as 
man climbs the scalapej'/cctionls. ( 2 ) Suhstitution, 
Man is utterly corrupt and needs the ‘ suhstitulion 
of the Divine Will, or Life, or Spirit, for the 
human ’ {ib. 364). It is clear that, unless they are 
carefully qualified, both these theories may tnid 
to lessen the value of human jiersonality. Tlie 
realization of our essential nature, conceived of as 
a spai k of the essence of the Deity, and the sub¬ 
stitution of the Divine will for the human, may 
easily mean the absorption of our personality in 
God's. The true method of Mysticusm is that of 
(3) transformdtidn. The Divine enters into us in 
ever-increasing fullm^s, as we are titted to receive 
it, and union between tlod and man is not so much 
a consummated act as a liansforming process. At 
the sami; tone it is well to remember that, as Inge 
points out, all three vice's re[)resent aspects of the 
truth: 

‘ Jf we }»oln‘ve that we were in the Ima^e of Ood, then 

in beeonnnj.'^ :iko Hnn we lire leali/in^'^ our true idea, and enter- 
iPi; upon the IieriLure wliieh is (Hirs already by the will of Ood. 
On the other liai.d, if we bf li('\e tluit we have fallen very far 
from oriKinul righteousness, an«i have no power of ourselves to 
hcli> oursel\i-8, then we must believe in a deliverance from 
an a< quisition of a righteousness not our own, which is 
Pit her in pulled or imputed to us. And, thirdly, if we are to 
hope for a real change in our relations to God, there must he a 
real chang-o in our personality,—a progressive transmutation, 
whicli, without breach of continuit>, will bring us to be some¬ 
thing <lifferent from w'hat we were ' (p. 366). 

What is the authority of mystical states? For 
the mystic himself tliey have absolute authority, 
and he demands no further confirmation. For 
those who have not experienced them, they ‘ over¬ 
throw the pretension of non-mystical states to be 
the sole and ultimate dictators of what we may 
believe’ (W. James, Varieties of Religious Experi¬ 
ence, 1902, p. 427). 

4 . Psychology of religious experience.—The 

attempt to connect religious experienee vvitli some 
particular faculty of the mental life has broken 
down. Faith, wliich is regarded as the organ of 
religious experience, is not a separate faculty, hut 
the surrender of our nature to that in which it 
discerns the promise of the satisfaction of our 
deepest needs. To discuss adequately the process 
whereby the surrender is brought about would 
carry us far aheld. It must sullice to insist that 
personality has the unity of an organism, not that 
of a bundle of sticks, and that, if faith is to be 
justified, it must spring out of the necessities of the 
whole jiersonality. To ground faith only in the 
speculative reason is to impoverish the spiritual 
life, and to degrade religious belief into a mere 
form of intellectual knowledge. This leads to an 
attempt to explain away those phenomena ot reli¬ 
gious experience wliicli cannot be rationalistically 
interpreted. At the same time there are elements 
of knowledge in faith. 'Die school of which 
Schleiermacher is the chief representative, which 
makes faith the product of feeling, fails to solve 
the problem, because, as J. Caird says, ‘ to place 
the essence of religdon in feeling is self-contra¬ 
dictory, for a religion of mere feeling would not 
even know itself to be religion’ {Introd. to Phil, 
of Uel., 1880, p. 170). That feeling is a vital ele¬ 
ment in s])iritnal cxpeiience is undeniable, for the 
religious life finds its higdiest manifestation in tlie 
emotion of love. But, however blind love may be 
in its lowest forms, in its highest it must discover 
a moral ground for the selection of its object, and 
this cannot be done without the aid of reason. 

There is another class of writers who emphasize 
the place of the will in religious belief, usually 
associating the will with feeling. This is the 
view of W. James, who contends that our beliefs 
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are the product of our ‘willing nature,’ including 
not only deliberate acts of will, but ‘such factors 
of belief as fear and hope, prejudice and passion, 
imitation and partisanship, the circumprossure of 
our caste and sect ’ {Thr ll'i/l to Believe, 1897, p. 9). 
He would have us take our life in our hands, and 
make the great venture of faitli by deliberately 
willing to accept the validity of those religious 
impulses and feelings wliich ‘ work.’ From James’s 
standpoint, it is no objection to this theory that it 
sets up an inconstant standard, for he accepts a 
pluralistic interpretation of the universe. But 
an objection of another character is not so easily 
evaded. We are entitled to ask. What is the 
standard whereby we determine the ‘workability’ 
of our beliefs? To say that a belief ‘works’ is 
to presuppose a standard of ‘workability’—which 
cannot be arrived at without the aid of reason. 

The problem of faith can be solved only when 
the unity of personality is kept steadily in mind. 
The reason must gather its materials and sift 
them, deriving them from no narrow sphere, 
but from the whole range of knowledge, thought, 
and feeling, including spiritual instincts and intui 
tions. The judgment thus arrived at can be made 
ellective only through the emotions and the will 
Knowledge does not pass into belief without a 
decisive act of will, in which emotion is a power 
ful determining factor—in the sphere of religion, 
adoration, fear, or love. Thus the whole person¬ 
ality is called into activity before the transition 
can be made from knowledge to belief. Even 
yot w'e have not fully traced the nroce.'^s wdiereby 
religious faith is reached. The belief wliicli is the 
iimre outcome of rational, emotional, and volitional 
processes falls short of faith. Aral here we are 
driven hack once nioie upon the ri'ality of that 
Spiritual Life w’hich, wdiile it trarmcends man, is 
immanent w’ithiri him. To use the language of 
religion rather than that of philosophy, tiie Spirit 
of (lod entering' into us illumines onr rea.son, 
purifies and (juickens onr emotion.s and intuitions, 
and strengthens our will, so that we are enabled to 
make a whole-hearted and whole-minded .surrender 
to our beliefs, and all the con>eqiience3 which come 
in their train. Faith is, tlierefore, of ourselves, 
yet nut of ourselves. It is not of ourselves in .so 
far as it is the product of the quickening activity 
of the Spirit of (iod ; it is of ourselves in so far as 
it is the rational, willing, and loving resjuinse of 
our whole personality to the power of God. 

. Religious experience and the subliminal self, 
lodern ps\x‘hologist.s lay great stress on the 
subliminal self, and by some it is regarded as the 
organ of religious experience, dames holds that 
the discovery of the subliminal self marks the 
greatest advance w’hich psychology has made. 
Myers uses the term to 

‘ cover al^ that takes place beneath the ordinary threshold . . . 
of consciousness not only those faint stiniulations whose 
\ery faintness keeps them submerged, but much else which 
ps>chol(gy as \et scarcely reco^^nises ; sensations, thouf^hts, 
emotions, winch may he strony:, definite, and independent, but 
whi(;h, h\ tliH original constitution of our beinff, seldom enier^je 
into that .^uprfi/uninalrinrt;nl of consciousness which w'e hahitii- 
ally identify with ourselies. ... I conceive also that no Self of 
which we can here have cotfiiisance is in reality more than a 
fra^tment of a lar'u:er Self,—revealed in a fashion at once sbift- 
injf and limited throUKdi an org-anism not so framed an to afford 
it full manifestation {Uurmin rersonality, 1907 ed., pp. i;i-15). 

James has proposed as an hypothesis 
‘ that whatever it may be on its farther side, the “ more ” with 
which in relij^dous experience we fed ourselves connected is on 
its hither 8i(Je the subconscious continuation of our conscious 
life ’ ( Varieties, p. 512). 

Following up the line thus opened, Sanday has 
laid it down 

‘ that the proper seat or lociia of all divine indwelling, or divine 
action upon the human soul, is the subliminal consciousness’ 
{Chrintologies, 1910, p, 159). f 

^ For criticism of James’s and Sanday’s views, see ERE iv. 63. 


Tliis dopfirtmont of ])sychoIogy is as yet too un¬ 
developed to enable us to arrive at any conebniim 
aiqu’oaeliing detinitcries.s. It is impossible to avoid 
the use of spatial terms, but sueh an expression as 
Uucus of all divine indwelling’ must be received 
with caution. If God is active in man, He must, 
above all, be present in that region in which tlie 
life of fellowship with Him is consciously lived. 
His activity may, indeed, penetrate deeper, and 
it will explain many of the phenomena of the re¬ 
ligious life if we believe that the Divine Spirit is 
present in the hidden depths of our personality, 
.seeking to order our impulses aright. But it does 
not follow from this tliat the subliminal self is to 
be regarded as the peculiar organ of the religious 
life. It would seem as though it plays as im¬ 
portant a part in the development of the artist and 
mechanic as in that of the saint: 

* RcHjfion draws its sustenance from the deep soil of acc»imu- 
Inted BCM-ial experience, and from the wide-spreading rootu 
of individual inhentaiu'e and impressionability. The subtle, 
powerful inMuences of irniUtion, Huggestion, and subconscious 
habits operate in religion, giving it stability and intensity. It 
18 by this means that the ra<‘ial ideas possess such urgency, 
objectivity, and formative power. They are the result of the 
long ariluous struggles of mankinil. It is no w'onder that they 
Iiave been proclaimed with prophetic zeal, and obc>e<l with 
tragic devotion. But every interest of society mo\es forwuid 
by the aid of similar forces. In respect, then, to the (operation 
of subconscious elements, religion is not uriupie. It stands in 
the normal relations characteristic of all other genuine sis ial 
interests ’ (Ames, Paychol. oj Rclaj. Exj>erie)ice, I'UO, p. 2<):>). 

11. CunrSTlAN EXPEHIEyCE.— In the NT we 
find ourselves in a very diHerent atmosphere fiom 
that of pliilo.sophy. Its dominant note is not 
specnl.-ilion l)Ut certainty, and its emiihasis i'- not. 
on (he abstract but on the concrete. Spiritual 
religion is focu.sed in a Iiistorie revtdation. (Jod 
lias spokim to the world tlirongh His incarnate 
Son, J(*sns Christ, whose tt'at'liing, life, death, 
resnriection, and a.sceusiori, with the consi'qucnt 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, are all shown to 
stand in a vital relationship to spiiitual experi¬ 
ence. 

This connexion is not elaborated in the Syn¬ 
optic Gospels as in tlio other NT writings. 'J'liis 
is what might be expected, since the Synoj)tists 
set out to give a simple recoid of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus, and rarely yi*'!d t<> the tmnpla- 
tion of retlcxion upon the events. Nevertheb'ss, 
even they atl'ord sutlicient matmial to establisli 
the distinctive features of Cliii'^lian experience. 
Jesus (Jhrist is set forth as the Mediator of a 
new revelation of God to men. He reveals (^od 
as Father, and calls on men so to live that they 
may bo the sons of their Father in heaven, and 
thus receive the Holy Soil it. Israel had already 
apprehended the Divine Fatherhood in lelation to 
the nation, and even to the individual Israelite 
through the mediation of the nation ; but in the 
Gospels it is declared to be universal, and is re¬ 
presented as being actually manifested in Jesus 
Christ, in whom the filial relationship was per¬ 
fectly realized and exem[)lilied. The purpose of 
Christ Is to reveal and to restore to men their 
sonship, and to initiate them into a higlier spiritual 
order—the Kingdom of God, or Heaven. Of this 
Kingdom He is the supreme Meiiiator. He bills 
men come to Him, take His yoke upon them, and 
learn of Him, if they would find rest for their souls 
(Mt 11^^'). His blood is .shed unto remission o^ 
sins (26“) ; and, tliongh erucilied and buried. Ho 
is risen from the dead, and is with His people even 
unto the consummation of the age (28^), and will 
be the final Judge of all. It is not pos.sible tr 
trace here the development of tliia teaching in the 
other NT writings. It must suffice to indicate its 
main content and implications. 

I. The Incarnation and Christian experience.— 
The Incarnation is a concrete revelation of that 
which lies at the basis of spiritual experience-^ 
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UTiion Ix'tweon (lod tiiid man. It is tlie revelation 
of an eternal atlinity between Spirit and Nature, 
between God ami man. Some Unitarians, no 
less than Trinitarians, prefer the doctrine of 
Athanasius to that of Anus, on the f^round that 
the former conserves the truth of a union of God 
with humanity. The NT, however, does not re* 
gard the Incarnation as a mere illustration of 
union between God and man, but as the ground 
of its realization. It is not simply the revelation 
of an eternal alfinity between the two, but the 
initiation of a new spiritual process, whereby that 
allinity is consciously realized by man—a process 
based not on imitation, but on fellowship in a 
hidden life, mediated to us by Jesus Christ. ‘ 'rhe 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ liberates 
us from ‘ the law of sin and death,’ endues us with 
a moral dynamic, begets in us ‘the mind of th<^ 
spirit’ which is ‘life and peace,’ and leads us into 
tlio realization of an atlinity Avith God, Avhich is so 
close that we are called His sons (Ho 

2. Christian experience and the death, burial, 

resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ.— 
The death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus (diiist 
are regarded in the NT both as objective acts, 
standing in a real relation to Christian experience, 
and as symbolizing processes to be reproduced in 
us. Gbj(.‘ctively Christ’s death and resurrection 
are relatmi to deliverance from sin and guilt, and 
the birth of the new life in the soul. The sense 
of sin has ahvays been a characteristic mark of 
Chiistian experience. Theories of the Atonement 
lie outside our purvicAv, but it is beyond dispute 
that the NT sets forth the (hnss as the ground of 
reconciliation, and as that whicdi brings deliver¬ 
ance from the i>ower of sin and the paralysis of 
guilt—in short, that Avhich makes fellowship with 
(hxl possible. Idle Kesurrection is r<'gardcd as the 
pledge of the pm jietual presence of Christ in the 
world as the Mediator of the Divine life. It 
might, however, bo contended that an ascended 
Christ is transcendent, but the Kesurrection and 
Ascension are interpreted in the NT in the light 
of Pentecost. The Sjiirit is ‘ the Spirit of his 
Son ’ (Gill 4^). ‘ The Lord is the Spirit ’ (‘2 Co 3‘^). 

The ‘ Living Christ’ is not a meie synonym for 
the posthumous iiilluence of Jesus. He is present 
by His Spirit in the hearts of those Avho love Him, 
and the Christian hope of immortiility is grounded 
not in speculation, but in particiiiation in His 
immortal life. But the death, burial, and resur¬ 
rection of Jesus are also taken by St. Ibxul as 
typifying certain inner experiences of the Chris¬ 
tian. 

•I have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me ’ (Cal ‘2-0). ‘ We wore buried 

therefore with him through hapLiym into death : that, like as 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the 
Fatlicr, 80 we also might walk in newness of life. For if we 
have hecoinc united vviih him by the likeness ol his death, we 
shall be also by the likeness of hi-s resurrection' (Ro fi-i''-). 

This is not a mere description of a mystical doc¬ 
trine of necrosis. The spiritual experience has its 
basis in historic facts, by the aid of which it is 
initiated. The crucilixioii'and burial of the old self 
and the resurrection to newness of life are achieved 
only by means of the spiritual energies liberated 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

3. The filial consciousness, fellowship with 
Christ, and the indwelling of the Spirit.—The 
content of Christian experience may be variously 
described in these three Avays, each of Avbich 
emphasizes a dillerent aspect of the truth. 1 be 
filial consciousness is marked by freedom from the 
spirit of fear and bondage (Ko 8‘^); felloAvslup with 
Christ by victory over sin (1 Jn 3®^-); and the 
indwelling of the Spirit by the discernment and 
assimilation of Christian truth (1 Co 2). Ihe 
underlying experience is one and the same, lo 


abide iti (Jiiist is lo bo b, ngit n of (lod () Jn ;V' j 
and to be bsl of tb'- Sj'iiii is to boa '*011 or (,o/l 
(Ko We ha\o ao< -'^ to the Latlw.i ni ! be 

^spirit, tlirough tlio Son (I'.j J 2'D- 'I'be thir.- a djus ts 
nre iinilied by St. Paul -. ‘ \nd beoauM; y.' :in> ons, 
(h)d sent forth tho Spij it <0 liis Son into youi licaria) 
crying, Abba, Ibitlier' ((bil 4 *’). 

^The one (lod, Father, Son, and Spirit reveals and communi¬ 
cates llim.self; the living C'l.rist invested with the concrete 
personality of the histoncal .lesus is the content, but since the 
withdrawal from sigiit (U (he historical Jesus, the Spirit is the 
mode in which God shnns and gives Himself. It ilepeiids on 
religious temperament and ipintual discernment w hether this 
revelation and commnnicati-in of the one God will be conceived 
more vaguely as tlie opt r. iion of the Spirit or more vividly as 
the presence of the Ii\ mg L'hnst’ (Garvie, Studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesus, p. (.>(). 

But the N r do(*s not conceive of the iiulAvelling of 
the Spirit as bcgcUing tlie filial consciousness, apart 
from the ap[>reliension of the historical Jesus. 

‘The Spirit of God, which illumines, is the Spirit of the Ixird, 
and the enliglitcnmcnt is according U) its content nothing else 
than the saving knovvi.-dye of Jchus Christ, that is, not of a 
princijile, w lia )i ilc hii mi^ht into the world, but of His historical 
person. If, acconhnglv, these two moments coincide, the 
perfect knowledge of Jesus (Jirist and the enlightenment 
!)> the Spirit of (iod, (hen indeed the\ are logically related to 
one another in such a way t hat the enlightenment springs out 
(d the knowledge of Jesus Christ, not in the reverse way, that 
a man might have in the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, 
which might, oei ur independently of Christ, the principle of the 
knowledge of Christ’ (Kaftan, (pioted by Tasker, SpiHtual 
lU ltqnni, 1901, p. 1J3). 

4. T he witness of the Spirit and the inner light. 

—'I'be Methodist doctrine of tlie Avitness of the 
S]urit has been ex})oundcd in art. Ckim'AINTY 
(Keligious), vol. iii. pp. 325-3151. It may be Avell 
liere to distinguish bijAvrcn it and the Quaker 
doctrine of the inner light, 'i'he Avitiiess of the 
Spirit is conceived of as operating ah extra^ the 
inner light ah intra. 'Die former is a development 
of Christian experienee, tlie latter is its presup¬ 
position. The inner light lias been compari'd witli 
the Stoic airepixariKds \6yo^ and nnirna nunidi. 

‘By this Seed, Grace, and Word of God, and biglit wherewith 
wo say everything is enlightened, and hath a measure of it, 
which strives with him in order to save liim . . . we understand 
not the proper Fs.sence and iNutnro of God, precisely taken, 

. . , but we understand a Spiritual, Heavenly, and Invisible 
Principle, in which God as Father, Son, and Spirit dwells: a 
measure of which Divine and Glorious Life is in all men, as a 
seed which of its own nature draws, invites, and inclines to God ; 
and this some call Vehicutum Dei’ (Barclay, Apology 17JC, 
p. 1J7 f.). 

It is from this substance that the iuAvard birth 
arises (Barclay, op. cit. 13!)). It is not to he inferred 
from this that Christ dwells in all men by AV'ay of 
union and ‘inhabitation’ ; but He is present as in 
a seed, and ‘ He never is nor can be separate from 
that holy, pure Seed and Light, Ailiicli is in all 
men ; therefore it may be said in a larger sense 
that He is in All ’ {ib, 143). 

Further, this light is not to be identified AA’ith 
any natural faculty such as reason or conscience. 
Neithiir is it subject to man's control. 

‘ He must wait for it: which comes upon all at certain times 
and seasons, wherein it works powerfully upon the Soul, 
mightily timders it and breaks it; at which time, if man resists 
iioi, but closes with it, he comes to know salvation by it ’ (ib. 
141 f.). 

Barclay strongly denies that this doctrine is in 
any Avay derogatory to the historical revelation of 
Jesus Christ. He holds it to be ‘damnable un¬ 
belief’on the part of anyone not to believe the 
(lospel Avhen it lias been declared. The remission 
of sins is olitained only on the ground of the 
sacrifice of Christ, but it may extend to those Avho 
have no knoAvledge of (Jirisvs work. 

* Many may come to feel the influence of this Holv and Divine 
Seed and Light, and be turned from evil to good by it, though 
they know nothing of Christ’s coming in the flesh, through 
W'hose obedience it is purchased unto them. . . . The History 
then is profitable and comforUble with the Mystery, and nev ei 
without it; but the M\stery is and may bo protitable without 
the explicit ami outward knowledge of the History’ {Jj. 141 f.), 

5 . Individual and collective experience.—What 
is the relation of the spiritual expeiience of the 
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in(li\ idnal to that of the wliole society of Christian 
disciples ? The two extremes to be guarded agains*^ 
are the individualism which forgets the organic 
character of Christian experience, and the authoiity 
wliicli eliminates indivitlualily and variety by 
demanding conformity to a lixed tyj)e. Kitsch! 
holds that tlie Divine life' i^ not a diiaad gift to the 
individual, but is mediated to him through his 
membershiji in the kingdom of believers. It seems 
to be more true to the NT and to the facts of 
expel it'iice to represent the individual as cominj. 
into immediate fellowship with (lod in Jesus Christ, 
and as veiifyingor eoriecting his dedindions, not 
merely by refertmee to the authoritative dicta of 
the Chinch, but hy sjiiritnal fellowship with those 
who are partakius of a like experience. 

‘The ha^al }irim'i|)Ie of individual evperieiice ’ is ‘saved from 
exee.Ks l)\ tfie eorrerlioii t^iven tfiriTu^di the (‘Vperience of others. 

. . . In ;u) ctfe.'tive j)r;u tu‘al fa'^liion t lie t'xjx-nence of the w hole 
rhiiri h is hiou^^ht to hear upon the i.soLUed feelin;.rs of tlie 
Hep.ii ite ne iuI-.T ' (II 11. Workman, in \eu' ili.'-toi tj of Mi-thod- 
u!in, \.il. 1. p ::y). 

6. Christian experience and philosophy.—The 
Kitsclihans elistinguish bt'twet'n tlioorotit'al judg¬ 
ments and jiKlgmcnis of value. 'The valnlity of 
Cliristian experience is to he judgeii hy piagmatie, 
not hy theoretic tests. Kitschl .and llt'nmann 
deny that theology net'ds the sanction of nieta- 
phy.sios. They hold that religious knowledge ha.s 
no maal to he 'liroiight into harmony with theoretic 
knowhslgi'. Ktiftan, however, wiites; 

‘The .splirre of thouL'ht peculiar to the t'hnslmn faith, and 
the e{)here of th(mL,dit idcntitied witli the rational knoulcdi;»* of 
thiiij^s, oaiirnd he wholly apart from one anotht-r' it mu^t I'o 
possilile to comhine them ho as to make a wlmle’ (77ie 'I'nifh 
of thi‘ Chri.di'tn lielujwn, p. 11, (piote<l h\ Mozlev, llitM-khan- 
tsm, T.Hni, p. 27). 

Wdiat Ultsclil means by value-judgments may 
be seen from hi.s statement that ‘we know the 
nature of Cod and Christ only in their worth for 
us’ {Justification and Reconciliation^ Kng. tr., 
1900, p. 212). There can be no ultimate divorce 
btJwtHjn theoretical and religious knowledge. 
Truth, though many-sided, must be one, and tlie 
spiritual and rational universes must lirially eoin- 
ci(l(‘. Ihit it is not to be assumed that I’Ctsclil 
conceived of two kinds of kiiuwh'dgng mutually 
exclusive and irreconcilable. !lis emphasis on 
value-judgments was duo to the f.act (hat his 
interest v as practical rather than motaj)bysieal. 

It seemed to him that they oiler the one method of 
ap})roach to religious truth. And as such they 
undoubtedly vindicate themselves hy enlarging 
our vision and deejiening onr sense of certainty, 
lint it is nc(*essary to go further than Kitscdil, and 
to recognize that their authority is greatly increa.sc<l 
if they are viewed in the light of all onr know¬ 
ledge, and verified or corrected thereby. The 
theory of value-judgments embodies, at any rate, 
two important trutlis. (1) Experience is a vital 
factor in the solution of the truth problem. The 
higher we ascend in the .'Hcale of truth, the more 
scanty docs theoretical evidence lieooine, and the 
more de{)endent are we on jiractical motives. (2) 
Sjieculation cannot yield an intimate knowledge 
of the nature of (hid. Such can he won only hy 
experience—the ieali/ation of (Jod’s worth for us. 
The inner meaning of the Christian revelation can 
be a[»preliended only hy those who have exiicrienced 
its wmrtli in their owm lives (cf. 1 Co To 

sum up, valiH'-jiidgnients stand for 

‘the rc'co^^nil ion that prtjof cannot mean in thooloi^y exactly 
what it incariH in natural flcionre, hut that in theoloCyv know'- 
ledge must he a rnatUT of personal conviction .anting Irorn 
individual experience ' They are ‘ the assertion of the i^resence 
of the personal c-lenient in all knowledge, the protest against 
excessne intellectualisrn, the understanding' that truth is 
perhaps not <piite so rigid and fixed as m our conceptions we 
have been inclined to reprcni rit it’ (Mozley, op. cit. 110). 

7. Christian experience and doctrine.-Chris¬ 
tian doefrine is the outcome of the intcrjiret.ation 
of the historical facts of the gospel in the light of 


Christian experience. The facts of the historic 
revelation are, e.stahlished independently of ex- 
lerience, which of itself cannot prove their reality, 
lilt, once they are given, confirms and interprets 
(Ih'iii. Doctrine (‘annot he evolved out of experi¬ 
ence iihuie. i'he hirtli, life, teaching, death, re- 
.'-iirrt'etion, and ascension of Jesus CJirist are facts 
deptmdent upon the attestation of history, hut no 
a<l(sjnate doctrines of the Incarnation, the Person 
ot Clirist, the Atonement, the mediatorial work of 
(Jirist, and immoi tality can he formulated unless 
the facts arc ajiproaidicd and interpreted hy Chris¬ 
tian ex])erienc(‘. 'fhe doctrine or the J'rinily is 
an out'-tariding instance of a dogma spiingmg 
out of the neccssilies of (In' expeiienee which is 
grounded in the facts of the (diristiaii rt‘\ela- 
tion. J'lie eschalological doetriiw's of Christi¬ 
anity are in a ditferent c.'itegory. d'liey are based 
not on historic facts hut on revelation, and can 
1)0 neither deduced from nor coiifiimcd liy ex- 
(uience, ex<*ept in so far as the linal jirinciples 
of judgment arc .seen to he operating here and 
now. It is in the development of the doetriiu^s 
which relate to the new life in Christ that ex- 
leiiimee exercises the must potent inlluenoe. 
!onv(‘rsion, regeni'ration, justitication hy fnitli, 
■amtilication, assui'ance, are phenomena of the 
inner life, and, however fundamental tlndr rela¬ 
tion to the historic revelation, c.an hi* translated 
into doctrine only hy the aid of ('xi)criencc. Doth 
the hope and the justilicatiun of theological pro¬ 
gress lie in the advance which Christian ex- 
periem^e is gradually achieving. Doctrines are 
tentativi;, not linal, ellorts to state the truth, and 
cannot rise above the level of the experience which 
formulates them. Progress in doctrinal expres¬ 
sion will he, made in so far as the Church }»enet i ates 
moie dccjily into the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge that are hid in Jesus ("lirist (Col 2^). 

8. Christian experience and history.—As has 
been shown, (JirisLian cxjierience is based hy the 
N'r writers on tin* histori(*al revelation of (hid in 
Jesus (Jirist. The Kitschlians (list rust the mystical 
side of the religious lifi;, and hold that the Cliris- 
tian knows (hid and communes with Him through 
the apprelnmsiou of the inner life of the historical 
Jesus. J'his \iew, while it places a necessary 
emjiliasi.s on the historical side of the revelation, 
does les.s than justice to the mystical side of Nl’ 
teaching. The exjicrionco initiated hy the appre¬ 
hension of the inner life of Jcsiis may he developed 
in fellowship with the living Christ, without any 
sacriliee of objective re.ality, or suhscivience to 
merely subjective proce.sses. At the other ex- 
(nmie are those w ho separate the Christ of faith 
from (he Jesus of history. In some instances the 
historicity of Josu.s is tlenied, and it i.s held tliat 
the Gospel is hut a representation of a wide-sjiread 
‘ Clirist-mytli ’ which lellects humanity’s struggle 
for God. The attack on the historicity of Jesus 
cannot he said to have met w ith any success, and 
many of the parallels, so confidently advanced, 
lietween the details of the (iospel narrative and 
mythology, break down on analysi.s (see Carpenter, 
y/o’ Historical Jesus arid the. Theological Christy 
1911, eh. i., and St. Clair Tisdall, Mythic Christs 
and the True, 1909). In other quarters the con¬ 
ception of the heavenly (Jirist is regarded as the 
outcome of a jirocess of gnusticizing wliicli has 
taken jilace round the form of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who, as some think, was the embodiment of a 
Divine humanity, or, as others believe, merely a 
well-intentioned, but more or less misguided, 
Jewish apoealyptist. But such theories are beset 
with dilhculties that are insuperable. (1) They 
do not ex])lain how the raosticizing jirocess came 
to centre in the crucilied Jesus of Nazareth, nor 
do they help us to understand why from earliest 
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days^ Christian faith has sought its nourishment 
not in a mystic gnosis, but in the knowledge of 
the liistoru-al Jesus, whom it identifies with the 
heavenly Christ. (2) Facts of consciousness which 
are the product of speculation and reflexion, how¬ 
ever valid tliey may seem to tlie experient, cannot 
claim the autliority and certainty of a revelation 
which centres in a gTcat historic fact. (3) ‘ When¬ 
ever the Church has treated the historic record 
with indifference, it has invariably fallen either 
into scholasticism or mysticism. . . . Cliristianity, 
when scholastic, lacks insj)iration ; when mystical, 
it lacks reality and balance’ (t'orrest, 77/e Christ 
of History ana (f Kx}H'rinvi\ lst)7, ]). 335). 

LlTKRATiiiU';.—Ill addition to tho bookn roiorrod to above, the 
followinif may be mentioned R. Eucken, Lxje o/ the 
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Introductory and Primitive (T>. II. Cray), p. 635. 

American (II. B. At.kxandku), p. <>36. 

Babylonian (S. II, Lang don), p. 637. 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 6 t 0 . 

Celtic.-— See Sacrifice (Celtic). 

Christian (W. Adams Brown), p. 641. 

Egyptian (H. R. Hall), p. 650. 

Greek (A. Fairbanks), p. 651. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Intro¬ 
ductory and Frimitive).—4’he entio* subject of 
ex})iation and atonement is im‘xtricably involved 
with that of sin (z/.'?;.), and with the juopitialion 
iq.v.) of the Divine being or beings angered by 
such sin, whether the propitiation be by sacrifice, 
fasting, penance (qq.v.), or any other moans. The 
concepts of e.xpiation and atonement are, however, 
neither synonymous nor even necessarily con¬ 
nected ; tlie latter involves a far higher type of 
religions development than does the former. Even 
on the human piano, the desire to placate an 
otlended fellow-man by no means implies of neces¬ 
sity a wish to be at one with him ; the averting of 
wiath is not inherently promiited by love either for 
or in the oll'ended. It is true that—from motives 
of fear as well as of love- there may bo a desire 
not merely to a])pease, but also to win the favour 
of, the being a])])eased ; hut such desire is acci¬ 
dental, not essential, to the c-oncejT of ex])iation, 
whereas it forms the inmost kernel of the concept 
of atommient. 

The broad principle.s motivating expiation may 
he summed up in fear of Divine anger (cf. Anger 
[Wrath] of God) at sin, which, in the words of 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism (qu. xiv.), is 
‘any want of conformity unto, or transgression 
of, the law of God’—a delinition which, mutatis 
mutamlis, will apply to the lowest as well as to 
the highest systems of religion. 

In the lower stages of religion, wEat we may 
conveniently call ‘ sin ’ does not neces.sarily iriiply 
infringement of a moral law ; it may he merely a 
violation of an unmoral custom (^.v.) or of a nun- 
moral tabu {q.v.); it may be one of omission as well 
as of commission; it may he voluntary, involun¬ 
tary, or unwitting ; it may be grave, or venial, or 
of any intermediate grade ; it may oil’end various 
classes of worshipful beings — ghosts, godlings, 
deities, and the like ; it may he entirely physical 
or ritual. In all such cases of offence, some sort 
of expiation becomes neces.sary — some penance 
must oe undergone to placate superhuman beings, 
just as some surrender of self is needful to appease 
offended iiuman kind. 

It seems safe to conclude that, at its lowest level, 
expiation is non-ethical, and that non-ethicul ideas 
remain connected with expiation, to a greater or 
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Hebrew U. Ditiv'di), p. 653. 

Hindu (J. Ji'Li.Y), }>. 6)56. 

Jewish (11. Loewe), p. 659. 

Muslim (D 8. M ARGOLiuu’i II), p. 664. 

Parsi (M. N. Dhall\), p. 661. 

Roman ((i. Wishovva), ]». 666. 

7'^iit jnic (Ik Mogk). p. 669, 

Vedic.--Sce Vedic REidGioN, 

less degree, in relatively advanced religious sys¬ 
tems, while in some — notably in Bii<ldhism (see 
‘ Bmldhist’ section, below)--the concci»t is non¬ 
existent; w'hile in others—as in Muhammadanism 
(see ‘ Muslim ’ section, below)—exiiiation degener¬ 
ates into a crass question of debit and credit. 4'lie 
non-ethical aspect seems to cliaracterize the entire 
Polynesian and Melanesian area, wliere expiation 
aj)})ears to he simply an endeavour to placate 
otlended ghosts and deities. Yet it must he re¬ 
membered that, with the exce])tion of tlie Aus¬ 
tralians, few of these peoples have as yet been 
studied with a view to ascdutaining their ethico- 
religious principles--'a failure particularly lament- 
ahhg since with so many of them the old system of 
beliefs lias iiractically vanished fur ever. Vet it is 
at least signiiicant that even so conqxTent an ob¬ 
server as (Jodrington makes no mention of any 
ethical feeling underlying such sacrili(‘cs as aic 
made in Melanesia for the purpose of nropitiatiou 
{Melanesians, Oxford, 1S91, p. 1-7), tlioiigh it is 
perfeidly evident that the xMelanesians and Poly¬ 
nesians had m.any ethical princi]>lcs of a liigli order 
(see above, p. 516 f.). 

In Alrica, also, the non-etliical foim of exjiiation 
is the more usual. As a type may he taken the 
Shilluk of the Fgyiitian Sudan. V\dien a Sliilluk 
is seized with a disease as a result of some otfence 
that he has committed, a propitiatory sacrifice is 
offered, with an appropriately sad and hum hie frame 
of mind, to appease the angered worshipful being ; 
and, should the sick man recover, his restoration 
to health isattiibuted to the intercession of Nykang 
(the apotheosized first king of the Shilluk) with 
Ouok, the ‘Great Spirit’ (Hofmayr, Anthropos, vi. 
[1911] 121). 

In like manner, amonp the Bantii Wnja^^^a, a sick man in¬ 
quires of bia borccrer as to the origin of his illness; and, if it 
be from an ohended gliost, this is appeased, according to Die 
sorcerer’s direction‘s, cither with the sacrifice of a sheep, o\, 
etc , or with a lil)ation of honey, meal, milk, and the like 
(Fassmann, Anthropos, iv, [1909J 676). 

A distinct form of ex[)iation is the rite of con¬ 
fession. Outside Christianity (see 1T:nance), con¬ 
fession has been most commonly known from the 
Assyro- Babylonian, Egyptian, Hebrew (see these 
sections of Confession ; and for a divergent ren¬ 
dering of the Egyptian confewsiuii—moie accur¬ 
ately ‘ rcpmliation'^—of sins, see above, p. 478‘’), and 
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Parsi (see ‘Parsi’ section, below) reliii^ions. Yet 
it occurs elsewhere, as among the Pskimos (f/.r.), 
the Aztecs and Peruvians (see ‘ American ’ section, 
below; cf. also Waitz, Anthropuloijic dcr Nntur- 
volker^ Leipzig, 1860-77, iv. 129 f., 462 f.), tlie D^nes 
{q.v.)y and the Iroquois ((/.v.). Here only the 
Hebrew and the Parsi, together with the Aztec 
and Peruvian, confessions are prom[)ted by real 
ethical considerations, from their earliest known 
history ; hut the barsi patets are of very late date, 
while, in the case of the Aztec and Peruvian con¬ 
fessions, there is a possibility (though merely a 
{)ossibility) tliat they have been transmitted in too 
ethical a setting. The Assyro-Bab. confession 
is, at least originally, largely devoted to ritual 
otlences; and the P'gyptian ‘repudiation’ has no 
indication of any real sense of sin and reiientance 
—at the most, only attrition is indicated oy it (see 
also ‘Egyptian ’ section, l>eIo\v). 

Africa also knows confession. Among the 
Kikuyu, east of Lake Victoria Nyanza, sin is the 
violation of some law, custom, ceremony, rite, or 
prescription, and consists of tliree parts: vwqirOy 
‘prohibition’; noki, ‘violation’; and sahuy ‘ pun- 
isliment.’ Of this, Fr. Cayzac says [AnthrvpoSy v. 
[1910] 311) : 

‘ Sin is essentially remissible; it la enough to confess It. 
Ordinarily, this is done to the “ sorcerer,” who expels the sin 
by a ceremony whose principal rite is a simulation of vomiting 
{icotahilcio, derived from tahikHy “vomit”). 

There is also a private, non-ritual confession : a man has just 
committed adultery ; his accomplice forbids him to speak of it. 
If she had said nothing, the man would not have sinned ; but, 
since she has spoken, he has sinned. . . . The man, in this case, 
then makes a private cnnfi'.sHion of his act to some friend, and 
this confession renders him immune against sahu.* 

Coiife.ssinn is also practised by the IMkulwe 
(German East Africa), but only oy aclults, who 
must perform the rite publicly, fully, and sincerely. 
Confession is made by all a.sscmblca in case of .^cvero 
illnes.s, or diflicult delivery, or before crossing a 
dangerou.s stream ; individual confc.ssion, when the 
father of tlie household is starting uii a journey. 

The confession for severe illness begins : * The illness is grave. 
Let us see ; perhaps there are sins among the kin. Let him 
who has Hins roiifess them ; let us confess w'ell; let us not con¬ 
fess with douhle heart. Forgive me, gracious (Jod I I have no 
•ther Hins tlian . . . (adultery, breaking of vows, falsehood, 
theft, etc., 83 the case may he). I have no other sins at all. I 
am poor; protect me, gracious (rod 1 All rny sms are g^onc 
forth with the wind ! ’ With the la.st word.s the person confess¬ 
ing casts towards the west splinters of W’ood and bits of straw, 
that his .sms may bo earned away by the wind even as the sun 
sinks m the w’est, never to return. If the sick man mends, 
it is attributed to the perfection of the confession ; otherwise, 
it becomes nece.s.sary to get a doctor to consult the ajiirit-s, in 
order to discover who is concealing some of his sins, and tlm.s 
hindering the recovery of the patient (llambergcr, Anlhropos, 
iv. [IbUUj .TO9-312). 

And yet, non-ethical as the.se African forms of 
expiation afipcar to he, it has been declared that 
the African possesses a real concept of conscience. 

Thus Schneider (Relig. d^r afrikan. yaturvolkrr, Mun.ster, 
1891, p. 19 f.) \vrite.s : ‘ The negro is guided at e\ery step by re¬ 
ligious conscientiousness (religiose (rendHse.nhaftigkeit), though, 
unfortunately, he is very often not led to true morality. ... 11 is 
morality is not based upon self-made, secular, and human prin¬ 
ciples, hut upon religious, erroneous though they may often he. 
What bonds and binds him is not “the categorical imperative 
of self-ruled reason,” but another, higher will, which ])roclaiins 
to him his religion. . . . Tiie misinterjiretation of evil as a power 
of Nature only fetters, hut does not utterly destroy, the sense 
of ri'syinnsihility and guilt. No iinpiilse of conscience (('rViei.s\?en) 
IS alien to the negro; he experiences heaviness and distress of 
conscience, and comfort and joy of conscience. His constant 
thought and endeavour is to know and to fulfil the wishes of 
those invisible powers on whose interference he believes his weal 
and woe to deyicnd ; he knows no worse misfortune than to 
offend the spirits or fetishes ; fear of their anger can plunge 
him into irremediable dejection ; to make them again propitious 
is the chief matter of his care and his endeavour, and to this 
end he burdens himself . . . with the most painful renuncia¬ 
tions. As he fears the anger of the spirits for his sins, so, with 
a quiet conscience, he counts upon their help and heartily sub¬ 
mits to the ordeal, trusting in their miracukma intervention for 
the saving of innocence. His prosperity appears to him to be 
the reward for his good conduct towards the Invisible Ones, and 
every evil to be a punishment for offending them' (cf. also the 
‘Egyptian’ sections of Co.nscik.nck, and Ethics and Morality). 


Litkr.atuhk. — In addition to the authorities cited in the text, 
see the lists appeiuieil Lj tlie following senes of articles. 

Lolls 11. GRAY. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Ameri¬ 
can).—The euncc])tion of expiation is already 
fiiiulamentally mesent in the primitive ellort to 
placate evil and to firopitiato powers that are or 
may become unfneiully. ISacrilicial rites of all 
soits are di'.si^nied to such ends, the notion beiii,L( 
that the woi.^liippt'r can purcha.se favour by lirs 
saeriliee. Wlu're the saerilice, in jilaee of a imne 
oll'eriiij; of goods, involves jihysical suliering on the 
pait ol the donor, we may fairly regard the rite as 
exjiiaUiry—as an ellort to make good the punish¬ 
ment whi(‘h the propitiated power is wont to inlliet. 

Rites of this type are common among the Ameri¬ 
can Indians. One of tlie most interesting examples 
i.s that given by K. F. IniTliMin {I ncliaris of Guiana, 
London, 1883, p. 368) : 

‘ before attempting to shoot a cataract for the first time, on 
first siglit of any new place, and every time a sculptured rock 
or striking mountain or stone is seen, Indians avert the ill-will 
of the spirits of such places by rulibing red-peppers (Capsicum) 
each in his or her own eyes. . . . The extreme pam of this 
0 {»eration when performed thoroughly by the Indians I can 
faintly realize from my own feelings when 1 have occasionally 
rubbed mv eyes with tlnger.s which had recently handled red- 
pe})y)er.s ; and from the fact that, though the older practitioners 
inllict this self-torture with the utmost stoicism, I have again 
and again seen that otherwise rare sight cf Indians, children 
and even young men, sobbing under the infliction.’ 

The same propitiatory notion iindeilie.s the severe 
tortures wiiii h the Plains Indiansof North Ameriia 
were accustomed to undergo on the eve of going to 
war, though doulitless here the ethical motive of 
jnitting to test the warrior’s fortitude also bears a 
part. A typical description is given by de Simd 
(/>//<’, LetterSy and I'ravclsy New York, 1905, p. 
255 f.): 

‘ Among the Sioux, as among the Aricaras, warriors projiaring 
for an expedition undergo a very rigorous fast of several dajs. 
They have for this purpose a “medicine” lodge, where they 
.spread a buffalo robe and plant a red-painted post: at the lop 
of the Io<lgc I.s tuMl a c.alf-skin containing all sorts of devices. 
Theie, to obtain the aid of the Groat Spirit, they pierce their 
breasts, pass leather cords through, atlacli themseI\C8 to tlie 
post, anil ilance thus several tunes around the lodge to the 
sound of the drum, singing their warlike exploits and flourish¬ 
ing their war-clubs over their heads. Others make deej) cuts 
under tlieir shoulder-blades, run cords through the ga.slics, and 
drag two groat buffalo Vieads to an eminence alxiut a mile away 
from the Milage, where they dance until they drop senseless. 

A last offering before setting out consists in cutting off little 
pieces of flesh from different parts of their bodies, winch they 
offer to the sun, the earth, and the four cardinal points, to 
nmder the Manitous, or tutelary spirits, of the different elementa 
favourable.' 

From rites such as these, de.signed to compound 
an olltmco feartul or expected, to rites meant as 
compensation for an otlcnce already given is but 
the stej) of reason. Possibly an inlermediate case 
is the acceptance of punishment not with a sense 
of having ollendcd, but merely as a means of avert¬ 
ing a calamity already falling—such as the case of 
Rlack Coyote who, after sev(,‘ral of his family had 
di(9l, in obedience to a dream sacrificed seventy 
pieces of skin from his body to save the remaindiT 
(i4 A’/Ht IE, pt. 2 [1896], p. 898). In this instance 
we have vicarious saerilice, with no apparent sense 
of fault; yet exi>iation readily develops into 
penance, with the penitmitial conviction of sin 
accompanying it, and sonndimes into penance 
viewed as a punishment and acts of conijiensa- 
tion viewed as atonement. An excellent instarn c} 
of this complex sort is the penally for murder 
among the llurons as deseribett by Fatlier Rrcbeiif 
[Jesuit Uclations, ed. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896- 
1901, X. 215-223). Not only must the murderer 
and his family give conipcnsationy in the form of 
presents (as dehnitely determined as the Anglo- 
Saxon %vergild), but he must also give satisfaction 

probably conceived as a placation of the angry 
dead. Rrtibeuf thus describes it: 

‘The dead hodv was stretched upon a scaffold, and the mur¬ 
derer was compelled to remain lying under it and to receive 
ujHjn himself all the putrid matter which exuded from the 
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corpse ; they put besido him a dish of food, whiclj was soon 
filled with the filth and the corrupt blood which little by little 
fell into it; and merely to ^et the dish pushed back ever so 
little would cost him a present of seven hundred ]>orcelain 
beads ... ; as for the murderer, he remained in this position 
as long as the relatives of the deceased pleased, and, even after 
that, to escape it he had to make a rich jirescnt.’ 

War anu)ii<^ tlie Indians was hnt an expansion 
of the primitive l)lood-f(!ud, of wliitdi the above 
ceromony rojiresonls a sort of (‘ommiitation, as is 
])rov(;d by th(* fact, noted by Brebeiif, that, ‘ if the 
ixdatives of tlie dead man aven^o tliemsclves for 
t his injury by the death of him who gave tlie blow, 
all the punishment fell on them.’ Much of the 
ililliculty in maintaining an Indian peace lay with 
the relatives of the war-slain whose manr,s had not 
yet been appeased by the death of a foeinaii. Thus 
the Assiniboiiis exjilained to Father de Smet (p. 
1128) their horrible cruelty in slaughtering a wliole 
encampment of unprotected women and children of 
their Blackfeet enemies, declaring that ‘ they 
satiated tlimnselves with cruelty to satisfy the 
manes of their deceased parents and kindied.’ 
Certainly, if captives were spared or adopted, it 
was usually because the losses of the captors had 
been negligible in the conlUct. 

The conception of ])()lluti()n or unclcanncss, witli 
the corresponding need for ceremonial ourilication, 
obtains far and wide in the Indian woiId ; Imt the 
fasts, fuirgations, and ordenls whicli marked the 
jmrifying are hardly to he rogaided as iiiastiict 
sense expiatory ; they are of the nature of a cure 
rather than of a penance. We lind, however, that 
thcTiulian was more tlian receptive wlien the notion 
of penance, as expiation of sin, was once laid before 
him. At all events, there is a general unanimit> 
of the Jesuit teachers to the ctleet that their 
aboriginal converts were singularly ready to con¬ 
fess and do penance for tlieir faults, often outdoing 
what the Fathers required of them. The state¬ 
ment, ‘ th(;y accused and condemned themselv(‘s, 
and pronounced their own sentoncte, which they 
carried out’ (Diwaites, xxxiii. 83), ropresoiits not a 
particular case hut a common attitude. 

Le Jvune in the Rdation of 1010 ( 17 ;. xviii. 173 - 177 ) describes 
at length one of the ratlier numerous instances in which a con¬ 
vert had espoused a pagan, and had later come repentant to the 
Fatiiers. ‘We asscinhled the principal Christians to ascertain 
what action would he taken in this matter,’ he writes ‘/I h<‘y 
summarilv decided that he should he driven away and foi bidden 
ever to live again with the Christians.’ To this sovent\ the 
Fathers objected, the young man Iteing merely asked ])ul)lielv 
to confess his sin Thi's he <lid ; but more than this, he came in 
private to his confessor, saj ing : ‘M\ Father, I have so deeply 
regretted mv fault that I have not dared to ayiproach any C lins- 
tiaii since mv return ; I would not dare even to look at thein. 

I was told, lndee<l, that ^ ou would chide me if I returmal to 
Saint Joseph; hut I liave come, nevertheles.s, to see you i 
assure you that, since 1 left this woman, 1 ha^e fasted every da} 
-eatim^ only once a day and not niore,--8o much have I grieved 
for oflmulin'g (iod. I have not dared to take she ter in the 
cabins of the Christians; I pass before them in silence, with 
bowed head; I shall go and see them when I hiu-e confessed. 
Le Jeune adds : ‘1 carcfull} examined his behaviour ; I found 
him BO little guilt} before Cod that 1 shuddered within m}self 
for some time with a holy horror. It is true hat he had taken 
this young girl, having already given his word to another ; it is 
true that he lived with her as if they were niarried, and that 
was the offence. But it is true also that his fear of ofTendu g 
Cod and his respect for his baiitism had prevented him from 
touching her, although he was urgently solicited to do so- 
desiring^that she should become a (^instian before showing her 
the evidences of hia affection. This, in my opinion, is what 
passes w^nder-to be in the fire, and not be burned ; to do an 
act almost innocent before God, and patiently to bear the 
penance for it before men. 

TIio same roailinoss to confess and do penance is 
recorded by tlie Spanish friars in Mexico. 1 here 
moreover, tlie idea had developed independently 
before the advent of Christians, as is illu.strated by 
the explicit account given by Sahagiin (IM. gtn., 
Vari^ 1880, I. xii. ; cf. art. COMMUNION, with 
Deity [American], in vol. iii. p. 741). And, indeed 
the whole temper of the Aztec religion is that of < 
deep and unescapahle sense of nin— with whi( n f 
reader of Mexican annals can hardly fail to sympa 


Lltize. Something very .Mimilar among the Peruvians 
is indicated by (laicilasso CoinmentarieSy 

ed. Paris, 1880, ll, xiii.) in the spiiit in which tlie 
iiica laws were obeyed. The Inca ruler heing k'- 
garded as Divine, the lavs of tlie enqiiic }vcre 
viewed as I )ivine ordinances, the violation of which 
was sacrilege. 

‘Hence,’ he says, ‘often enough, those vvho knew themscUc'S 
mljiahle, comlemned by conscience, went voluntarily to juo- 
jlaim to the judge (heir secret faults; for their belief that tlie 
uml condemns itself led them to believe that tlieir sms were the 
■ause of all the ills which befell tlie state-inuladi^'S, deaths; 
jnprosperous seasons; disgraces, general or ])articular. To 
prevent, therefore, that their private faults stiould cause thiur 
ord to send other ills into the world, they wished to expiate 
their sm by death.’ 

Th(‘re was, in fact, no distinction between crime 
and sin ; every ollciice was an ollence against tiie 
Inca, who wjis himself iniimine from fault simply 
he(‘ausc of his Di\ine origin and sanction (cf. ib. 
I. xu.~xv.). 

Garcila.s.so Ivi. xi.) ccoids that in certain tribes 
he priests were ac( nsl oiued to fast for the welfnie 
J the commnnily. Tins is a wide-snread custom 
nmong tiic Indian.s, being intimately associated 
with flic mystic notion that dicam-revelations of 
inijioi tanec to the jicoplc weie to ho obtained by 
such means (see 1/f IHU'AV, pt. 2 pasmn). The 
ide.'L of vicaiious atonement is, in fact, never veiy 
far hcneaTh the surface in a socu'ty whose morals 
are still on the group basis, clistiihiiting responsi¬ 
bility to all the relatives of tlie otlirnder. A quaint 
deveioiuneiit of this notion is detailed in tlie Jesuit 
Uflatums (ed. Thwaites, xxxii. 3U5) by P6re Lale- 


iiant : 

‘.After the fathers and mothers have confessed, they make 
sueh of their ehildnm as are fit to receive the Si'icramcnt go to 
<-oiifesHion. But, as regards those who have not sullicient dis¬ 
cernment, their mothers bring them to the confessors and relate 
in their presence their potty acts of nanglitincss, and make 
hem ask for a penan<'.e, which they tlieinselves perforin for 
.heir little ones.’ 

For the final development of this idea of vicari¬ 
ous sacrifice, in its native form, we must turn to 
tlie mythologies of tlie Indians, Ihere wo find— 
among the Iroquois, the Algompiins, tlie Sioux, 
he Pawnees, and many others—various develop¬ 
ments of the conception of a demiurgic being 
inodelling this world as a habitat for man after the 
plan of the world whicli is above the skies and 
which was before the earth was. Ibis being is at 
irnes (as with the Iroquois) a cosmic titan, slain in 
I he making of the earth, so that its body becomes 
the source of the life of the vegetable and the 
animal rcfilms, and tliiis of man liinisidf, vlio 
reverences tlie noiiii'^he.r of life. At times (as in 
the legends of Hiawatha) an historical or legendary 
chieftain, conceived as a henefacdor who has won 
for his people some such gift as tlie knowledge of 
agriculture, is identified with the cosmic sacnlicial 
(h*miurge—thus giving a vicaiious turn to the 
heroic life. Possibly the domimiiice of the theaii- 
thropic conception throughout Me.xican religion is 
hut a continualioii of the same fundamental con¬ 
ception—of a god dying for mankind (se(‘, esp.^ 
J. N. U. Hewitt, ‘ Iroquoiaii Cosmology,’2/ IIBE W 
111)03] p 133; D. G. Printon, Myths of the New 
JFort/P, Philadelphia, 1806 ; cf. art. INCARNATION 


American]). 

Litkratcrk - In addition to the authorities eited in the 
article see list appended to Communion mtim Dkity (American). 

' ’ H. P». Ali:xani)KR 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hahy- 
loiiian).—I. Personal gods and demons. — To 
understand the intricate system of jmrilication 
from sin in Babylonian religion, it is iiecessar;^^ to 
start from the unique conceptions of the Sumenan 
reli”‘ion regarding the relation of the individual to 
the\mds. The Sumer.-Bah. religion pos.se.sses a 
t The entire structure of Bab. rcli^^don is 
Semitic, and borrowed from the primitive inhabiUnU of Meso¬ 
potamia, viz. the SuiiienanB. 
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pantheon extraordinary in its ability to ropresont 
every element of Nature in its hierarcliy, and many 
abstract ideas as well. The eaili(3st rebj^ious litera¬ 
ture of the ISumerians repiesiaits the social aspect 
of religion as distinguished from the individualistic. 
The public worshij), in wliich the entire community 
joined to sing liturgies in the temples, in praise of 
the great gods, is apparently older than those forms 
of worship which touch more closely the individual, 
which belong to the realm of magic and were ex¬ 
cluded from the temple-worship from first to last. 
But the individual who, by the socialist nature of 
early worship, felt himself lost in the sight of the 
gods in the great public, liturgies expressed his 
need of a more personal religion by adopting a 
personal god, his protecting genius.*^ Each man 
ived under the protection of liia personal god, a 

f ood spirit which dwelt in his Imdy, or whose 
)ivine presence permeated his being. Proper 
names in both languages often refer to this idea.^ 
The deity whose name figures in the proper name 
of any individual i.s not always his proteiding 
genius. He felt free to choose some other. Usually 
each individual adopted a god and bis consort as 
his personal gotls, so that the Babylonians^ spoke 
more often of ‘ my god and goddess.’ ^ So long as 
the personal god dwelt in a man, he felt himself in 
communion with divinity, but the evil demons 
(originally ghosts) often overpowered the protect¬ 
ing spirits and drove them from the body. ‘ His 
god is departed from his body, his thoughtful god¬ 
dess stands afar,’ says the priest of one who has 
fallen to the powers of evil.® Ordinaril}" si( kness 
or any trouble physical or spiritual is regarded as 
a sign of possession by the demons (see 1 )I':M()Xs 
AND Spirits [Assyr.-liab.]). It is likely that in 
the first stages of this religion the demons were re¬ 
garded as taking the initiative without any enuse 
whatsoever. Thus in the earliest known text of 
this kind we have the following : 

' Nanitar,^ like a voil inv incible, from on high entered, 

He brought headache upon a man 


To his hand his hand he extended, 

To his foot his foot ho extended, 

This man is the son of rny hand, son of my foot is he.* 7 
2. Conceptions of sin.—But only the primitive 
stages of the religion attribute the tlight of the 
protecting spirits solely to the liostile attacks of 
tlio demons. Man himself becomes a factor, and 
begins to reflect upon liis own condmd as a possible 
cau.se for the flight of his gods. The first notion 
of sin is here ritualistic, grcr'^sly materialistic. 

‘ When he walked the streets, has he tro<lden upon a libation 
p(;uredoiit? Has be set his foot upon improper water? The 
water of unclean hands has he seen ? A woman of impure 

1 Sum. dingir-ni, Bab. ili-iu. More often a man is called 
‘son of his god,' duitm dingir-ra-ni (earliest mention in Cun. 
Texts from Bab. Tablets in Brit. Hus. [C.T.] iv, 4a, 1!«), or Bub. 
mar tli gu. 

2 Sum. Ur-den-ni, ‘servant of the Moon-god’; Ur-dutu, 
‘ servant of the Sun-god ’; Bii-dba-u, ‘ man of the tjoddess Bau'; 
Gln-dda-rnu, ‘ maiden slave of Damn ’; djH(}anna-airia-inu, ‘ Islj- 
anna is my mother'; Bah. du}{arduk-7iafir, ‘ Marduk protects’ ; 
tluEnzu-irnguranni, ‘ Sin has blessed me.’ See csp. Krausz, 
Gotternarrun in den bab. Siegelcyhnderlegenden, Leipzig, ItUl. 

3 We employ the word in the sense of inhabitants oj Baby¬ 
lonia attached to the established religion. 

^ References to men who have no protecting god are found 
(C.T. xvii. 14 K. 8380. 7, 23, 194), but these are seized upon by 
disewe at once. 

^ Surpu^ V. 11. One passage represents the protecting god as 
ft man’s shepherd, whom the devils seized upon for food. 

^ One of the seven demons. 

7 C.T. IV. 4 ; see Babyloniaca, iii. [1910] 16. The best example 
of the idea of a soul being wilfully attacked by the demons is 
the series of incantations known as Malflu, tablet 1, whore the 
individual attributes his afflictions to the machinations of 
wizards and witches, one of the most common sources of evil, 
and the so-called (Jtukkv. limnuti series, C.T. xvl. (tr. by 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits, London, 1903-04). Tor an 
example of a man wilfully attacked by restless souls from hell, 
see King, Bab. Ma<fic and Sorcery, 1896, no. 63 — Langdon, ‘ Bab. 
Eschatology,’ in Theol. Essa}is in Ilonmir of C. A. Briggs, New 
York, 1911, p. 169. See esp. Morgenstern, Doctrine qf Sin, 
6-ai. 


... -ig touched a man accursed (Ma_, 

‘ Food (unclean) I have cati-n, waters incanted (?) 1 have drunk, 
refuse of my god unwittingly I have eaten, rubbish of my god¬ 
desses unwittingly I have trod upon.’^ 

Tlic ethical conception of sin and tlie moral ele¬ 
ment in religion begin to develop at an early period, 
if we may judge from the religious asjiect in wliicli 
injustice and violation of civil laws were regarded. 
Yet it may be safely a.sserted that ethics and re¬ 
ligion were originally independent of each other in 
Babylonia.® Tiie moral transgressions which bring 
about estrangement between man and his gods are 
mentioned at great length in the Snrpu seiies : 

‘Has ho failed to deliver the captive, and the bound not set 
free? Was yes in bis mouth aiul no in his heart?’ ‘The 
boundary of justice has lie gone beyond?’ Man is inherently 
j)rone to sin : ‘ Who has not been negligent, who has not com¬ 

mitted frivolity ? ’ ® 

3 . Condition of the sinner.—Corresponding with 
the advance made in the conception of sin,'there 
are distinctly dillerent conceptions of the condition 
of the sinner in the various stages of the cults of 
ex})iatiou. Tlie reader will have inferred from the 
preceiling ])aragraphs that the earliest state of sin 
was regarded as one of demoniacal possession.® 
Whether disease, soirow, and calamity were con¬ 
ceived of as due to Mic attacks of the liemons, the 
machinations of witeberaft, the evil eye, or what 
not, the actual state of man was described as one 
of demoniacal po.ssession. Thus in a ritual against 
a disease we have tiie curse : 

‘P>il ghost,evil a/u,c\ il utukku,^ q\\\ man, evil eye, evil 
nioulh, evil tmigiic from the body of the man, sou of his god, 
m.vy they depart 

'rile teelinical ti'rm for a man in demoniacal posses¬ 
sion is in(p}yill<t~mutt(jlliku,^^\\t. ‘one tossing tn 
and fro.’ Also tlie ordinary word for ‘ sick,’ tnarsu, 
may be used in a widtT sense quite H}nonym()U3 
with ‘demoniacal possession.’ The man whose 
protecting gods had deserted him is hi t\i-r(i = amelu 
inarsu.'^“ 'riie Sum. word tur is probably connected 
witli the root tar, ‘to curse,’ and represents the 
man as under the curse of the demons. The Sein. 
root mardAH,^'^ indicates a condition of pain and 
misery, and, unlike the Sumerian, has no magical 
signilicanee. Another Sum. word, qiq, is often 
(employed to denote the misery of a sinner.'* The 
fundamental idea of this root is ‘ unclean,’ ‘ wortli- 
less.’ Sumerian, therefore, in each ease emjiloys 
a term based upon the religious asjiect of the case. 
A sinner is one cursed by the demons, made unclean 
by the evil spirits so that his gods can no longer 
dxvell in bis Ixidy. The sinner is often descrilied 
as one who has a curse, for which the technical 
word is mamita in Semitic.'® The root of this 
word, emu, Heb. nen,'® means ‘to speak with a 
rumbling voice,’ probably referring to the ventrilo- 

j IV. R. 26, no. 6; cf. C.T. xvii. 38. 

2 .Sur/m, ill. 19. *76.116. 

* IV. R. 10a, 28-34. The ‘ refuse of niy god,’ ikkib ilT-ia, and 
the ‘ rubbish of my goddess,’ a?i zil iitaiiia. 

6 M<»rg«-ristern, ‘2. Dhoriue {ReL. nssyr.-bab. 211 fT.) takes the 
op()o.site view. At any rate, the references to moral him in the 
riLiialH of expiation and atonement are found only in the lata 
penofl. 

King, Bah. Magic, no. 11, ohv. 10. 

7 For a detailed statement of the Bab, conceptions and 
teelinical terms for ‘sin,’ see Sin (Bab.). 

« Schrank, Bab. Suhnnffn, 42. 

® One of the seven devils. 1* C.T. xvi, 13a, 46-48. 

11 V. R. 506, 3; C.T. xvi. 2, 38. 

C.T. xvi. 4, 149; see Brunnow, Classified List, I.ieyden, 
1887, no, 1074. 

13 prt. imricf, to be distinguished In Assyrian from inard^, 
prt. irnras, ‘to be firm, strong.’ 

Translated into Semitic by mardfu, 

1* For ‘curse,’ Sumerian employs sag-ha or slmnly sag. Sag 
means lit. ‘the throwing,’ from the root sig ; and 6a means ‘ to 
speak,’ lit, ‘to cast a spell by words.’ Another Sumerian 
teehiiieal term is nam erim, the fundamental Idea of which li 
uncertain. 

ifl The derivation is fixed by C.T. xvl. 83, 177, where a demon 
is called muldmii, ‘one who utters a rumbling voice,’ and 
rendered in Sum. by nam-erim. 
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quist.' A (lemon or a witch casts the mamit upon 
a man, or tlie mamit falls upon Jiim as the result 
of any kind of sin. J’he individual sometimes re¬ 
presents his condition in more ethical terms in the 
ater stages of the religion. ‘ May the sickness of 
my body be removed, may the weariness of my 
flesh be driven away.’^ ‘Calling and no answer 
have encompassed me.’* ‘From the da3\s of my 
'outh much have I been bound with toriinnit. 
^ood T eat not, weeping is my nourishment.’^ 
Often the gods (both jiersonal gods and others) are 
said to be angry with the sinner and to have turned 
away from him. ‘ His god and goddess are en¬ 
raged with him’ ‘ The goddess has turned away 
from me.’® 

4. Methods of expiation. —Since the fundamental 
eoiicej)t of sin is essentially one of demoniacal jios- 
session or of a ban and curse, wbich enfold man 
like a great net, the method of overcoming (he 
deiTiOns or the curse must be magic. It would 
not incautious to say that no ndigion ever existed 
in which the entire scheme of atomanent is so 
thoroughly based upon magic. No analysis of the 
ritual of atonement could possibly convey to the 
reader an adeipiate idiui of its comj)lexity, its com¬ 
prehension of all the vital elements in a natuial 
and cultured religion, or the ('Xtrenie beauty of 
some of its forms, d’o restor(‘ (he protecting gods 
to a man’s body, or to restore a man to his pio- 
tecting <n3ds, is the es^-ential object of the atone¬ 
ment. It follows, then, that be will be restored to 
favour willi all the gods. To free man from the 
devils, to loosen the ban cast ufion him by (he 
powers of evil, is the problem in the ritual of 
atonement. 

Power to overcome the demons and the ban is 
obtained through the cuise given to the prie^ts by 
Ka, god of Fridu, the ancient scat of the cult of 
fresh water. Inliereruly there is no dillcrence 
betweem the curse liurhHl upon man by the «lemons 
and wizards and the curse of salvation uttered b}' 
the priests in the name of the Avater-god. 'I’he 
supc^riority of the latter lies in the su})erior mystic 
poAver of the god himself. 

5. The curse.—'bhe technical term for the curs(‘ 
of exiiiation is &iptu in Semitic, a word borrowed 
from the Sum. root .</7 p, ‘to cast, hurl.’^ (Jrdina- 
rily the rituals (*mploy the term nam-§uh^ lit. ‘ the 
casting, throwing.^ We do not possess material 
from the primitive period to give us an insight 
into the precise origin of the mystic spell revealed 
by the water-god, but the act of casting a spell of 
Divine power probalply consisted in uttering words 
attended by conventional movements of the hands.® 
This supreme magical formula wars known as the 
curse of Faidu, and had |)ower not only to over¬ 
come the bans of the demons, but also to consecrate 
any object w hat soever.As in the Christian 
Church the consecrating formula emj)loyed for 
conveying mystic power to the elements of the 
mass Is preceded by tbe sacred history of its insti¬ 
tution, so in the Bab. rituals the curse of Fridu is 
employed only after the account of its legendary 

1 still another lechnicpal term is arrdtu, ‘curse’; the verb is 
araru, Heb. nK. The Sum. for arrdtu is an, ‘ ill-will ’; and the 
verb ai-hal, ‘ hurl the ill-will.’ Note the idea of hurling, casting, 
the basis of all the expressions for cursing in Sumerian. 

- King, Bab. Magic, no. 1, rev. 40, 

« lb. 11. 3. 

♦Haupt, Akkad.-sum. KeiUchriJttexte, Leipzig, 1882, 116, 
17-20. 

» ly, R. 29** 14, zinU xtti-ku. 

« IV. R. 10a, 63, cilia isbusu ; cf. Craig, Religious Texts, 
Leipzig. 1890, i. 13, 5 —ii. 7, 8. 

7 So flr.‘<t I’aul llaupt. ... . . .. 

8 Morgenstern supposes that the idea of casting refers to the 
sprinkling or throwing of water ; but this is highly improbable. 
None of the terms employed has any reference to water ; on the 
other hand, they almost universally refer to the casting of 

^^Sius water is consecrated with mystic power by repeating 
the holy curse over it (IV. R. 226, 12). 


institution. Fa, the water-god, is said to commis¬ 
sion his son Marduk with his own powt'r over the 
demons. Marthik is represented in tlic person of 
the magician (Asipu), whose words are, therefore, 
really tliose of the water-god.^ 

The following passage is the earlic^st known 
source for the ritual of expiation, and is ein})loyed 
against lieaib'u lie : 

‘ do, my son Marduk, this man the son of his god pacify. 

Rread at his head place, rain-water at his foot place. 

Smite the headache. 

The w'ords of the ('urse of Eridu utter. 

Of his limbs the ache allay. 

May the headaclio ascend to heaven like smoke. 

Into the hcnetii-ent hand of his god restore the man.’3 
‘The w’oids of the curse of Fridu’ have not been 
recorded on tablets. It may well be that they 
constituted a sacred formula rt'.vetilcd (Jiily by oral 
instruction in tluj schools.^ ’[’ho wonl mamit 

(Sum. sag-ba and k ain-( nni), Avhicb, as we have 
.seen abovtg often dtuodes the curst; of (be demons, 
nniy also be usc<l for (I -* curse of the gods. ‘ With 
the cuise of tilt' eaitli .'spirits^ I c.urse thee,’ says 
tin; prio-t, <>f iuctinta ion to tbe demon.® A 
quasi-pbilosojihut concoj ( toil ot the curse of Eridu 
IS found among the sclioolmcii . ‘ (hirse, (Jnrse, con- 
c('pt ® not to lie transgicssed.’'I'lie consecrating, 
delivering curse belong.-i to tbe watcr-god only, or 
to the g< ds coniH'c.ted with fresh water, as Marduk, 
son of Fm,, Ninaliaknddu, daugbtc'r of Ea.® 'I’lui 
curs(; was then i)ersonilied, and a hymn (King, 
Bab. Magic, 61) refers to the curse as c.ieated wdtli 
tbe gods. 

6. Curse without ritual.--Only in the later 
period do w’e find the priests of incantation de- 
p(‘nding wholly upon the curse to banish the 
pow'ers of evil and bring about reconciliation with 
the gods.® The process here may be described as 
purely intellectual magic;. Tbe priest })r()claimy 
himself as commissione d by Fa ; and, after de- 
.seribing the demons at gieat hmgtli (it W'as neces¬ 
sary to obtain a clear idc'a of tbe nature of (be ban 
before it could be cnised), linally utters tbe curse 
of Fridu, following it by an oath that tin; demon 
is curscMl.’^ This secondary curse, ‘VTuily, thou 
art named,’may be swoin to in the name of an.y 
number ot god.s or saeied objects,and serves only 
as an assertion that tbe pric'st has really discovered 
the name ot t be dcunon to bo cursed. 

7. The ritual elements.—In the ordinary ritual 
of atonement water, bread, grain, plants, and 
animal sa(;iilie(;s are introduced. Tbe reader will 
note the passage cited above in § 5, where bread 
and water are placc'd at the bead and feed. In the 
jnimitive ritual, water was nndonhtcally employed 
as a means of purilication, and applied in one way 
or another before the curse of lOridu was ut tered. 
The priest seeks to drive the demons into the 
w'ater, the bi(*ad, the grain, or whatsoever clement 
may be enniloycd. Wlum he utters the curse the 
evil passes into the water, which is them taken 
aw’ay into ‘a clean place’ or thrown in the by- 
w'ays. Such water, oread, etc., were regarded as 

1 Sumerian poHsesses other words for Hviu, viz. id, rnii, &n 
sag-ba, and nam-enm. of these tlie two latter may refer either 
to the curse of life uttered in the name of the god.H, or to the 
curse of the demons (see above, § 3 ). Ooth tu and in\i refer U 
a method of speaking. The original idea inherent in the wor/ 

is obscure (see Langdon, Sum. Gram., Paris, 1911, pp. 
21.3, 268). 

Babyloniaca, iii. 16. 

3 Probably the formula was simply zi den-ki ka-ge ge pad, 
‘ By the being of Ea thou art named.’ 

•I Anunnaki, spirits of the nether sea, who guard the waters 
of life in Hades. 

6 C.T. xvi. 12 , ii. 3. 

6 Usiirtu, ‘outline,’ the form or concept of a thing. 

7 C.T. xvii. 34, 1 . 

8 Called ‘ lady of the ('urse’ (Haupt, Akkad.- sum. KeiUchrift' 
texte, 10 . 5 , 32, and cf. Babgloni-aca, iii. 28). 

8 As in C.T. xvii. 34-6 and the Utukkii limnfiti series. 

10 Lit. ‘thou art spoken against’ (fa;/i4fa ; Sum. ge-pad, ‘b« 
thou named ’). 

n C.T, \vi. 13^. 
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extremely dangerous and oaimble of exercising a 
ban upon any one who touched them or even looked’ 
at them. On ancient seals the sinner is often re¬ 
presented bringing a goat as an offering, and not 
infrequently the rituals mention lambs of sacrilice, 
■which appear to have been divided between the 
priests and the gods. At any rate, neither the 
blood of the victim nor the sacrilice itself play^ 
aTiy essential rOle in the mystery of ex})iation.^ 
ddie technical (erm for putting the elements to 
the body is tchu (Sum. and for removing then 
knppuru (Snm. gnr)."^ The bread, water, jilants 
etc., into which the curse had driven the power.s of 
evil, arecallcil takpirtu. Kuppuru then aeveloped 
the sense of ‘ purge,’ ‘ purify,' aio?ie.^ 

8 . Scape-goat.—Expiation by means of the scape¬ 
goat^ is often met witn. Ea says to Marduk : 

‘Go, my son Marduk. A man has been nei/ed upon by a ban 
Take a soape-g-oat. Its bead to his head put. The kiuj' son of 
his jfcxl atone. 5 The venom (of the ban) into it« mouth (of the 
scape-goat) may be cast. May the man he pure, he clean.’ 7 
In another ritual a small pig is dismembered 
and its j)arts are applied to the patient, who is 
waslieil in holy water and ineensed with the censer.® 
In this ritual the pig is said to be a substitute^ for 
the man. In anotlier ritual the scape-goat is called 
the image of the man {niq sag illu).'^^ 

9 . Sympathetic magic. — In certain rituals, 
especially those of the tire-cults {Maklu and »S'ur/)a), 
small images of the sorcerers who have jiut a man 
under a ban are destroyed in tire ; or tamari.vk, 
dates, onions, etc., are torn and thrown into the 
hre, attended by prayers that the ban and those 
who have worked it may likewise perish. In these 
cases the prayer is saia by the patient, and the 
priest utters the curse of Eridu. 

10. Penitential prayers and confession.— Gradu¬ 
ally a more ethical element is worked into the 
rituals of expiation by requiring the sinner to repeat 
a psalm of adoration to one or several of the gods 
while the priest performs various acts of the ritual. 
'J'hese prayers are commonly known as ‘ ITayers 
of the lifting of the hand,’ a scene often represented 
on seals of the classical period. It is precisely liere 
that the Babylonian religion reaches its highest 
spiritual development. ‘My heart is distressed 
and my soul faileth. I cry unto thee, O lord in the 

1 RefcrcnccH to the use of blood as a means of expiation nre 
rare. In C.T. xvii, 5, 61 the blood of a pig is applied to Die side 
of a bed on which a sick man lay ; and in Zimmern, liiluaL- 
tafeln, no. 20, in. 20, the blood of a kid is mentioned. 

3 .See h'xpT xxil [1911] 320-325. 

3 In addition to the special article in ExpT, l.c., regarding 
k^ip^mru, ihe Babylonian technical term for ‘atone,'the present 
writer would make the following explanator> statement, which 
must be categorical here. Students of Hebrew who naturally 
look to Ass.vriology for a definite statement reganling the mean¬ 
ing of this word should remember that the Baln lonians trans¬ 
late the Sumerian w’ord gnr by kuppnrxL, Now there i.s not the 
least doubt that the technical word for ‘atone’ in Siimenan 
means ‘turn away, remove.’ In regard to kuppuru Die writer 
is of the opinion that, although the Babylonians enijiloyed Dus 
word with empha.sis ui)f>n tJie reuivving ot the ohjeeis which 
had magically ab.s<)rhe<l Die curse and the uncleanliness, the 
root meaning involves both the ideas of cover and remove. The 
Babylonian ritual gives us, we think, the clue for fixing upon 
this Semitic conception of atonement from which both Baby¬ 
lonian and Hebrew started. We take the root kapdru to mean 
fundamentally, ‘wash away with a liijuid’; apply and unpe 
away are two concepts inherent in this root, and, although 
Babylonian appears to have lost almost completely the idea of 
applying or ccivering, > et Hebrew has apparently retained traces 
of it, certainly in (in 32-'. 

^ Tlie technical word for ‘scape-goat’ is mahbulduhbu. On 
the entire subject of the scape-goat in Babylonian religion, see 
L'xpT xxiv. [1912] !>. 

5 U-Tne-te-gur-gur-kujypir, f.e. 'take the scape-goat away.' 

® Here the king. 7 Haupt, 105. 

* In this ritual [C.T. xvii. G], fourteen baked cakes are placed 
at the outer gate of the house. 

® Piiliu. 

C.T. xvil. 37, K. 4859. There ia another reference to the 
Boapo-goat in Craig, Religious Texts, i. 18. 8. A scape-goat is 
also used to purify a sanctuary ; and he who carries it away to 
the fields is unclean for seven dayaiRAssyr viii. [Paris, 1911) 49). 
Likewise in another ritual, tor freeing a house from a ban, he 
who carries away the waD-r used in the handwashings is un- 
clean seven days (IV. R. 59, no. 1, rev. 3). 


pure heavens. Faithfully look upon me, hear my 
suppli(iation,’ says the penitent in a prayer to the 
moon-god.^ ‘ May my sin be undone, my frivolity 
forgotten. May the good genius, the good spirit 
walk beside me. May evil mouth and tongue 
stand aside. Before thee I will walk and sing thy 
praise.’ So run tlie closing lines of a prayer to the 
g(xl of the new moon.^ It is probable that sinners 
read a tablet of their sins before the gods, and that 
the tablet was then broken in sign that their sins 
xvore forgiven. This form of the ritual finally freed 
itself from magic, and the sinner depended entirely 
upon confession and prayer in the so-called peni¬ 
tential jisalnis. The significant act of atonement 
in this form of the ritual is the appeal of the sinner 
to various gods to intercede for him with the god 
whose anger he wislies to appease. IMrgiveness is 
hero expressed by the phrase ‘ remove my sin,’ or 
‘ turn thy face unto me,’ or ‘ may thine anger 
return to its place.’ 

It will be seen that Bab. religion identifies sin 
and di.sease in all its stages, ami that atonement 
and rec^onciliation depend largcdy upon magic. 
The atoning power of sacrilice is a negligible factor, 
and in any case is not original. Tlie ritual tended 
to the production of a beautiful literature, and in 
many cases to symbolic acts of great spiritual 
power. Finally, the ritual led up to penance and 
jirayer, in which appeal ia made directly to the 
gods. 

Litkrati'rk.—K. L. Tallqvist, Die assyr. Reschwbrungssene 
Ma<}lu, Leipzig:, 1895 {p-Acta Soc. Scient. Feiiniccr, vol. xx, 
no. (>); H. Zimmern, ))ie Reschworxtngstafeln t^urpu, Loiji/igs 
1900, also RUuallafeln, Leipzig-, 1900; J. Morgeiistern, The 
Doctrnie of Svn in the Hah. Religion, Berlin, 1905 ; W. Schrank, 
Rah. Suhnriten, Leipzig, 1908 ; C. Fossey, La Magieasnyrienne, 
I’ans, 1902; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Rabyloniens und 
Assi/nens, Giessen, 190.5 IT., chs xvi.-xvii. ; L. W. King, Ba5. 
Maaic and Sorcery, liondon, 1890; P. Dhorme, La Religion 
assyr.-bab., Baris, 1910, p. ‘28211. { 5 . 11. EaNGDON. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Bud- 

didst).—In the sense in which these terms are used 
in Christian theologies, the ideas of expiation and 
atonement are scarcely, if at all, existent in Indian 
religions. Tins holds true especially of Buddhism, 
constructed without dependence on a deity, and 
nrofoundly influenced tiy the Imlian theory of 
karrna {q.v.). According to the theory of kar?n<r, 
as current, it is generally agieed, just before the 
rise of Buddhism, the fate of a man’s soul, in it^ 
next birth, was determined by the man’s karma 
(lit. ‘ doing’) in this birth. The soul was supjiosed, 
in this stage of the theory, to be a very’ minute 
creature residing in the cavity of the heart, and 
resembling in every resjiect (except in size and in 
the absence of a soul within it) the visible man. 
Like a man’s, its outward form was material, con¬ 
sisting of the four elements and heat; like a man, 
it had anger, desire, quality, and other mental 
traits.* This hypothesis of a soul was rejected by 
Buddhism ; bub in other resjiects it adonted and 
systematized the karma theory, and macie it one 
of the foundation-stones of its ethical tlieory. 
Kanna became for it an inexorable law, working 
by it.s own eflicacy, subject to no Divine or human 
interference, and resulting in an effect following 
without fail upon every deed, word, and thouj^ht. 
As to what effect followed on what deed opinions 
differed (see Karma). But on the main fact of 
karma all Buddhist schools are agreed. They held 
that the karvui and its vipcika (the act and its 
result) were inextricably interwoven ; that no ex¬ 
ception by way either of expiation or of atonement 
was either possible or desirable; and that the 
contrary doctrine, an explaining away or denial of 
karma, was pernicious, immoral, a bar to religious 
progress. 

1 King, Bab. Magic, no. 6, 00-02. lb. 31-34. 

» See lihv.s Davids, ‘ Theory of the Soul In the Upanishads,’ is 
IRAS, 1899. 
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The passages in tlie canonical books in HU]>port 
of the above doctrine are so numerous tiiat only a 
small selection can be given. 

In Sutta Nipata, C0(!, the liuddha is reported as sayinp : 
‘ hdnfio, IS nevi^T dfstrctycd, not anyone's.’ .So al‘JO an elder ^ 
is made to say, at Thera Gathd, 144 : ‘The karma a man does, 
bo it lovely, be it evil, that is his inheritanee, what-soever it may 
have lieen that he has done.’ At A h<jnitara, i. 'i 80 , it is said : 
* Of all woven f^arments, hnd.hren, a hair shirt is known as the 
worst. In hot weather it is elatniny, in cold weather chilly ; it is 
agly. evil-snielhn^, grievous to the touch. Just so, bretliren, 
of all the doctrines commonly known among those of the 
reclnses, that of Makkhali of the Cow-pen is the worst; for that 
foolish one is of opinion that there is no karma^ no action, no 
energy.’ 

Yet, notwithstanding this uncompromising atti¬ 
tude as to the result of any act done, tliere are two 
cases in early Huddhism in which, at first sight, 
there secm.s to Ix' some mitigation possible. The 
first is wliere a hhikklm is forgiven for a breach of 
a by-law of the community ; the second is in the 
matter of apatti-dana^ or transfer of merit. 

The rules as to the first case are translated in 
Vinnya Texts, ii. 33011' and iii, 61-G5. Stated 
q^uite shortly, they amount to this. If a breach of 
the rules had heen reported to the local chapter, 
the cha[)t (!r could, under certain conditions, susjiencl 
the ollender from ceitain privileges. On his sub¬ 
mission, a motion could be brought forward, at a 
subsequent meeting of the chapter, for rehabilita¬ 
tion. By leave of the chapter tlie oll'ender was 
brought in, and, on his acknowlixlging his otl'ence, 
the chapter, through the mouth of tiie mover of 
the mot ion, ‘ took the ollence back ’ (as t he standing 
expression is). Sometimes the liuddha himself, 
without the matter being laid before a chapt('r, 

‘ took back ’an ofl'ence (see, for instance, Sdinyutta, 
i. 128). But in all sucJi ('ases the ollence, it should 
be noted, is purged only as regards tlie Order. 
The law of karma is not broken. 1’he karma of 
the ofi’ence will work out its inevitable result inde¬ 
pendently of t he fact that the ollem’.e, so far as the 
Ord(‘r is concerned, has heen expiated. 

The other ajijiarent exception, Wxei, patti-ddna, or 
transfer of merit, is interesting as showing develop¬ 
ment in doctrine. The belief is not found in the 
Nikayas themselves, only in the commentaries 
upon them.® In the latter, however, it is taken so 
complet ely for granted that it must have grown up 
some considerable time before they were written 
in the 5th cent. a.d. ; and, if the present writer’s 
note in Questions of King Mdinda, ii. 155, be 
correct, the idea (though not the technical phrase 
for it) must be as old as the Milinda, that is, prob¬ 
ably, as old as the 2nd cent. A.D. Patti means 
‘attainment,’ ‘accomplishment.’ To have done a 
good deed was to have attained the good result 
that would inevitably follow. By the law of karma 
that result would accrue to the benefactor (to him 
who has done the good act) either in this or in some 
future hirt h. 'I'he doctrine of pattiaiana (lit. ‘ gift 
of the patti’) was that the benefactor could so 
direct the karma that it would accrue not to his 
own benefit, but to that of some one else whom he 
.‘ipt'cified. That this amounts to an interference 
by human will in the action of karma cannot, we 
think, be disputed. And, if the merit of a good 
action can be thus transferred, it would seem to 
follow logically that the result of an evil deed 
coubl also be transferred. All this brings us very 
nearly, if not quite, to the Christian doctrine of 
atonement, of the imputation of righteousness. 
The Buddhist might deny this; and would point 
out, quite rightly, that such transfer of merit was 
supposed possible only in the case of certain go()d 
actions of a minor sort. In fact, the pitUl-daua is 

1 On the technical moaning of this epithet, see Elukr 


(Buddhist). 

2 Of. the note in 


Rhys Davids, Dialogues of ths Buddha, 


London, 1899, 1. 76. 
8 Jataka Com. ii. 


112 ; Dhammapada Com. 101, 402. 
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most frefpuently found in the colophons to the MSS, 
the copyist giving (expression to the pious liopiB 
that th(‘ im*! it of iiis having conipleted IIk* ('0[)y 
inay redound to the advantage of all lieings. And 
in other cases, in the stories told in tlieT-ommen- 
taries, the act of which the merit is transferiH'd is 
usually the gift of a meal to a l)hikkhu, tlie placing 
of a white (lower at the foot of the monuiiKuit to a 
departed arahant, kindness to animals, or some 
.su(di simple act of piety. 

It is noteworthy that the transfer of merit is 
usually from a good Buddhist to a non-Buddhi^t, 
and that the latter is usually a friend or relation 
of th(‘ benefactor. There is no instance of a good 
Buddhist desiring or accepting any transfer of 
merit to himself. 

laTKRATCRK. — V. FausboH, Dhammapadam, exeerjdis ex 
conimeiitano Palico illustraint, Copenhaj^iMi, IS.'^j.'S ; 'The Jataka, 
together U'lthits co7)ime/uarp, 7 vols., cd. V. Fausbell, i/ondon, 
1877-1697; Sutta Sipata, liondon, ISSf) ; Ahguttara i\ikni/a, 
6 vols (I'TS, 1865-]9I')); Sainputta iStkaya, 6 vols. {PTS, 
1884-1904); T. W. R!iys Davids and H. Oldenberg;, Vuiaya 
'Texts, :i \(jl8. 'SUK, Is.s" 1681)); Rhys Davids, (pn stums of 
Ktng Milinda, 2 vols. (SiJT 1690, ; F. L. Woodward, 

'I'/ie Buddhist Doctrine oj lieii rsible Merit, Colombo, 1911. 

T. \V. Buys Davids. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Chris¬ 
tian).--!. Scope of the article.—It is the purpose 
of tliis crliiie to trncit the history of the doetrine 
of the Atonement on Christian soil, to distinguish 
and (d; ssify its most important forms, to show 
their hi.->torieal antecedents and relations, and to 
(est imate their significance. 

dlie word ‘atonement’ may be used in two 
senses: either as a synonym of reconciliation 
/at one ment), or to denote the ‘ satisfact ion or 
rejdiration made for wrong or injury, either by 
giving some equivalent or hy doing or sulleiiiig 
something which is r(‘ceived in lieu of an eipiiva- 
\onl’ {Cent. Diet.). It is in the latter sense that 
the term has heen commonly employed in tlieo- 
logy. J5y the Atonement is meant the satisfaction 
made by Christ for the sins of humanity, liowcver 
that satisfaction may be con(!eived in (ietail. Since 
the purpose of Christ’s atoning work is to reconcile 
sinners to Cod, it is not unnatural that .some 
modern theologians should have returned to the 
oiiginal m(*aning of the word, and maintained 
that in theidogy also the true meaning of atone¬ 
ment is reconciliation rather than satisfaction. 
Such ail identitication of the process and the re¬ 
sult is, how’ever, a departure from the liistorieal 
usage ; and in Avhat follows we sliall understand 
the W'ord in its more technical sense as signifying 
the action taken by Christ to bring about recon¬ 
ciliation between God and man, rather than the 
reconciliation itself. 

In the sense in which the Atonement lias heim 
commonly understood in later theology, bot h Ibnnan 
Catholic and Protestant, namely, as an objective 
satisfaction made hy Christ to the Father to secure 
the forgiveness of man, the doctrine was first 
clearly formulated hy Anselm in the I2lh cent, 
in his famous tract Cur Deus Homo. Long before 
this time, howmver, the death of Chri.st had heen 
made the subject of explicit reliexion hy Christian 
theologians ; and the answers which they gave to 
the question why (fiirist died on Calvary form the 
necessary introifiiction to the history of the doc¬ 
trine of the Atonement. These answers begin 
within the NT itself, and the rich material w hich 
is there contained has proved the point of depaiture 
for later speculation. 

2. The Biblical basis.—The concept ions which 
the N r writers bring to the interpretation of the 
death of Christ fall into five main gr(m[>s. 

(I) 'I'he siiiijdest answer finds a snflicKait leason 
for Christ’s d(‘atli in the fact that it took place in 
fulfilment of O b propliecy. 'I’lii^ is the exiiiana- 
tion given by St. Peter in Ac 3^®, where no atteiiqit 
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is made to explain why the suffering was nceessary. 
It is enough to know that it was foretold in the 
sacred hook in which the Divine will for man is 
revealed (cf. Lk 

(2) A more speculative interpretation is sug¬ 
gested by Jesus’ own words in Mt 26^'^. Hero the 
Master con)j)ares His death to a covenant-sacrifice 
sealing the relation l)etween the disciples and God 
under the new dispensation, as the Paschal lamb 
marked the union between the Israelites and God 
under the old. This conception is most fully de¬ 
veloped in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
deatli of Christ is regarded as at once the fullil- 
ment and the abrogation of the OT sacrificial 
system. As the High Priest of the New Covenant, 
Jesus enters the Ifoly of Holies {i.e. the im¬ 
mediate presence of God), not with the blood of 
bulls and of goats, but with the perfect sacrifice 
of His own life-blood (He 9'^’^), ana hence exhibits 
a type of the true sjiiritual sacrifice with which 
alone God is well pleased (13^®^*). This sacrificial 
conception underlies the Anselmic doctrine of the 
Atonement, though in association with other ideas 
drawn from a dilferent source.^ 

(3) A third interpretation, also suggested by 
Jesus’ own words (Mk PT®), sees in tlie death of 
Christ a ransom or purchase price liy which His 
disciples are delivered from the bondage into 
widen they have been brought by sin. I'he com¬ 
parison is suggested by the provision made in the 
Law for the enfranchis(uncnt of slaves upon the 
payment of certain spccilied sums of money, or by 
the familiar custom of the ransom of prisoners 
taken in war, Wliat these money payments ac¬ 
complished in delivering those in bondage from 
temporal captivity, that the death of (.'hrist is 
conceived to effect in securing the deliverance of 
transgressors from the deadlier bondage of sin (cf. 
1 Co 7-^, 1 P Tit 21S Epli P-*). Tliis idea 
re-appears in the later history, in the Patristic 
interpretation of the death of Christ as a ransom 
paid by God to Satan. 

(4) A different exphmafion again is that which 
internret.s Christ’.^ dt'atli after tlie analogy of the 
bloody expiation exacted by iiistiee from those 
who have been guilty of wilful sin {rjj. 1 K 2-‘^). 
The idea of expiation through sutlering is a very 
ancient one. Where a wiong has been done for 
which the ceremonial system ailbrds no remedy, 
atonement must be made by tlie death of the 
ollemler or his substitute. This conception finds 
striking expression in 2 8 24 (e.f. 1 Cli 21), wher(3 
David’s sin in numbering the people is atoned for 
by a pestilence in which seventy thousand of the 
people perish. It is the pre-supposition of the 
well-known jiassage in Is 53, in which the stripes 
of the righteous servant are the means by which 
the wicked are healed. In the NT it has its most 
sigmal illustration in the Pauline conception of tho 
Crucifixion as the voluntary a(;c<*ptance on Christ’s 
lart, as a result of His self-identification with 
lumanity, of the consequences in siilfering, shame, 
and death to which their own sin had made them 
liable. This conce{)tion re-appears in tlie later 
history, in the various forms of the so-called Penal 
Theory of the Atonement.^ 

(5) In the theology of St. Paul, however, this 
interpretation of the death of Christ is only one 
side of his teaching. It is not the death conceived 
by itself alone which has redemptive significance 
to St. l^auJ, but the death as a part of the entire 

rocess of the Divine self - iilcntification wifli 
umanity, which makes it possible for believers 
here ancf now to become partakers of the Divine 

1 Of. Th^ol. de I'Ep. aux Tlebreux, p. 231. 

2 On the connexion be tween the ideas of exp^Lation and of 
sacrifice, cf. the illuminating discusaion of G. F. Moore (art. 

‘ Sacrifice,’ in EBv iv. 4232 f.). 


life of the Christ, and so sharers in His triumph 
and resurrection. J'o St. Paul, Christ is not 
simply the passive Suti’erer ; He is the (jonqueriiig 
Lord, and the benefit.s both of His sullering and of 
His conquest are mediated to His disciples by the 
mystic union with Him which is brought about by 
faith. 

The connexion between the death and the in¬ 
carnation of Christ is made even closer in the 
Fourth Gospel. To 8t. John the suffering of 
Christ is hut an incident in that self-identification 
of tho Divine Word with humanity which consti¬ 
tutes His true redemptive work. It is not the 
death so much as the life of Christ that has saving 
power, and Calvary is important not so much for 
the specific function which it fullils of itself, as 
because it is the supreme [iroof of the complete¬ 
ness of our Lord’s suojection to all the conditions 
of human life. 

Tlie contriust just suggested is of importance for 
the later history. As we follow tlie interpretation 
of Christ’s <leath througli the centuries, we find 
two main types of thought predominating. Ac¬ 
cording to tne first, the death of (dirist is an 
incident in Ills incarnate life ; according to the 
.second, it is the end for which incarnation takes 
place. The former i.s characteristic, on the whole, 
of the theology of Greek Catliolicism ; the latter, 
of that of Roman Catholicism and of Protestant¬ 
ism. 

3 . The Atonement in Greek theolo^J — In 

order to understand the interpretation of Christ’s 
death in (Jreek theology, we have to bear in mind 
the general conception of redemption, of which it 
forms a part. 'To the Greek, unlike the Latin, 
the supreme evil from which man needs to be 
didivered is not guilt, but (corruption. 'I’lirough 
sin, humanity hecormes suhjtcct to the law of death. 
Tlie mind is darkened tlirough ignoiance, and the 
entire nature, as mortal, is destined to destruction. 
What is neecled for the salvation of man, there¬ 
fore, is not simply forgiveness, but a new trans¬ 
forming power which shall enlighten the mind by 
the revelation of truth, and transform that whicn 
is corrupt and mortal into ineorruption. Such a 
Divine and transforming power entered humanity 
through the Incarnation. In Christ very God 
Himself became man, that by partaking of the 
limitations and sufferings of His human cliildren 
He might transform them into the likeness of His 
glorious and Divine life. In the well-known words 
of Irenieus, ‘ He became what we ari‘, that He 
might make us what He is’ {ndi\ v., Preface 

[‘Ante-Nicone Fathers,’ ix. 55]). 

ThiH conception of redem})ti(m finds its classical expression 
in Athanasius’s tract on the Incarnation of the Word (Kng. tr. 
in ‘Nicene and I'ost-Njcerie Fathers,’ 2nd ser , iv. 36 ff.). Dis¬ 
cussing the problem of r€Mlcni])tn>n, Athanasius asks v,Y\y it was 
necessary for man’s salvatu)!) that (lod should hocome man, 
and answers that it was becuu.se thus only could man receive 
the new life which was the indispensable condition of his sal¬ 
vation. If it were simply a question of guilt, forgiveness might 
sullice if there were adefpjate penitence, but forgiveness alone 
could not deal with the radical corruption of nature which had 
been produced by sin (vii. 2-4). For this the Incarnation 
alone was the remcnly (xiii. 7). In the Incarnation, Christ 
hecuune jiartaker of a complete human experience. He shared 
our sufTerings and limitations; He died the death which was 
our just due, and so opened the way for us to a share in His 
Divine and glorious life (viii.). As, when a great king takes 
up his abode in a lowly village, all the houses share the nonour 
which is conferred by his presence, so all humanity shares the 
benefits of the Incarnation, and for all away of salvation and 
hope is opened (ix. 8, 4). This way of hope is provided through 
the Resurrection, in which the power of Christ over death is 
made manifest, and the promise of a like immortality assured 
to all who put their trust in Him (xxx.-xxxii.). The convincing 
proof of this victory IS found in the fact that Christians—even 
the weakest of them—no longer fear death, but ‘ leap to meet 
’t,’ preferring it to life on earth (xxvili, f.). 

1 The references to the Atonement in the ante-Nicene Fathers 
,re discussed by Oxen ham (Catholic Doctrine of the Atonerneyit, 
pp. 114-140), and Scott Lidgett (Spiritual Principle of ths 
Atonement, p. 420ff.). 
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It is clear from this brief review tliat the death 
of Christ fields a very (/id’erent place in this theo- 
lo^ry from that whicli it does in the later teaching 
of tlie Western world. To Athanasius, as to St. 
John, death is an incident in the saving work. 
It is the Incarnation as such that is redemptive. 
Tiie death takes place because it is a part of the 
common lot of humanity, which the Re<leerner 
must share. It is des(;ribed in Tiiblicai language 
as the payment of a debt (xx. 2), but no theory of 
its etlicacy is given in detail, nor is any of the 
analogies suggested in the Scripture pressed to 
its legitimate conclusion.^ 

So far as we find explicit reflexion upon the 
death of Christ in the Creek Church, it follows 
the line ()f the third figure above referred to. In 
the writings of Origon^ and of Gregory of Nyssa, 
^ of Iremeus^ before them, the death of Christ is 
interpreted as a ransom paid by Cod to Satan in 
order to secure the redem^>tion of humanity, which 
has been brought under his dominion by sin. The 
theory is ditlercntly developed by difl’erent writers. 
Sometimes the rigiit of Satan to the possession of 
his captives is admitted, and the death is inter¬ 
preted as a ransom due to the devil on grounds of 
justice;* in other cases this right is denied, and 
the method actually followed is ex)»laine<i on 
grounds of fitness, or of (iod’s graciousness in 
being unwilling to take by force tliat which was 
rightfully His.'^ 

Gregory of Nvssa re^^ards the deliverance of man as having 
Ixjen seciired l)y dcceidion on (Jnd’s part, Satan being deceiven 
by the luimble ajipcarance of the RedetMiier into Hupposing 
that he had to do with a mere man, and finding too lato tiiat 
the Deity whose presence he had not perceivfd eseaped his 
clutches through the Resurrection. This dei'eption he justifies 
on the ground that it was only }mying the devil his due, since 
he ‘ efTectod his deception for tiie rum of our nature’; but God, 
‘Who IS at once the just, and good, and wise one, used llis 
device, in which there w’as deception, for the salvation of him 
who had perished, and thus not only conferred benefit on the 
lost one, but on him, too, who had wrought our min' {(ire at 
CafechiKin, ch. 2G, Flng. tr. ‘ Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ 
2nd ser, v. 495). 

FaiKuful as this theory appears to us to-day, it 
exercised a great influence, and continued for many 
centuries to be the prevailing interpretation of the 
death of Christ. From the Creeks it passed to the 
Latins, numbering among its adherents such men 
as Augustine,® Gregory the Great," Rernard of 
Clairvaux,® and Peter Lombard.** Often the ])re- 
sentatioii is extremely fanciful, as when Gregory 
compares our Lord’s humanity to the bait placed 
upon the hook of His divinity (d/ura/ta, xxxiii. 7, 
Eng. tr., Library of Fathers, Oxford, iii. 569), or 
when Peter I.omhard describes the Cross as a 
mouse-trap haitiul liy our i.,ord’s blood {Liber Sen- 
tentiarum^ 111. Dist. xix. 1). Yet, it would be a 
mistake to regard this theory as a mere idle 
speculation. To the men who held it, it exjire.ssed 
a genuine conviction, and the fact that it secured 
the endorsement of such teachers as Origeii and 

1 Athanasius speaks of the death on the cross, in Pauline 
fashion, a.s necessary, in order that Christ might ‘ bear the 
curse laid upon us’ (xxv. 2); but the context shows plainly 
that his interest lies along other lines. He tells us that a public 
death w'os necessary in order that the Resurrection might ho 
ojienly established (xxiii.); tliat the outstretched hands on the 
cross typify the bringing together of Jews and Gentiles (xxv. 

8 , 4) ; that it was fitting that He die in the air, since the pur¬ 
pose of His death was to defeat the prince of the power of the 
air (b, 6 ). It is clear that the death, as such, apart from 
the Resurrection in which it issues, holds no central place in 
Athanasius's thought. On Athanasius’s teaching, cf. Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, pp. 348-365. 

2 On Origen’s view, cf. Scott Lidgett, 432 fP. ; Oxenham, 
184 flf. ; Moberly, 345 If. 

8 On Irena3U8, cf. Scott Lidgett, 430 ff.; Oxenham, 130; 
Moberly, 343 flf. 

4 So by Augustine, de Trinitate, bk. xiii. ch. xlv. 

c Cf. I'renaeus, adr. llcer., hk. v, ch. 1. 

6 de Trinitate, bk. xiii. chs. xii.-xv, 

7 Moralia in Li brum Job. 

8 ‘Tractatus ad Innocentium ii. Pontifioem oontra quaedam 
oapitula errorum Abaelardi ’ (Kp. 190). 

w Liber Sententianim, in. diet. xix. 


AuguHtinc shows that it had its roots deco in 
experience. It is the most signal illustiatiori of 
the dualistic conception of the world which jilayed 
so great a r6Ie in the early lu^tory of (hiristianitv— 
a conception which led in the realm of speculation 
to the various mediatin<^ theories of a Demiurge or 
Logo.s, and in the woDd of practice to momisti- 
cism and the ascetic life. To the early Cliiist ian 
theologians, Satan and his anmds were very leal 
existences, and a redemption which delivered man¬ 
kind from the power of the devil was the supreme 
need of man.^ 

Yet, important as is the place held in history by 
the theory of a ransom to Satan, it would not be 
true to say that it is the only jioint of view repre- 
.sented in the Greek Flmrcli. Tlie Greek theology, 
like that of the later Church, liad its ditl’ereut 
.schools of thought, and no single formula can ex- 
nress the point of view completely. If there had 
been no other influence at work, the study of 
Scripture, with its varying interjiretations of our 
laird’s death, would hexu' jircvented uniformity of 
statement. So we lind ditieient theologians using 
dilterent figures, and oven the .same theologian 
varying his langiiaL^o al. diflerent times. The 
g<uiiis of (he Moial Influence I’lie-ory are found in 
henaui.s {ftdr. lifer. V. i ), and of the Satisfaction 
Theory in Ongmi (i7t bom. xxiv. 1; cf. horn. 

ill Jfxtn.L. xxxviii. 29). Tymms^ finds in Gregory 
of Nazianzus anticipations of the Governmental 
Tlieoiy later developed by Grotius ; while Origen, 
in his profouiider teaching, regards even the In¬ 
carnation itself as but a sort of picture-teaching, 
through which the Divine Logos prcjiared the way 
for that higher insight into truth which consti¬ 
tutes man’s true redemption.* Thus all the points 
of view which reappear in the later history are 
found in germ in tin*. Greek theology. 

4 . The Atonement in Latin theology.—Latin 
theology took over from the Greeks the concep¬ 
tion of salvation through incarnation; hut, in 
contrast to the Greeks, the Latins found the evil 
from which man needed deliverance not so much 
in corruption as in punishment. Where the Greeks 
thought of God as the [Jltimafe Reality, the Latins 
n^garded Him as the Supreme liawgiver or Judge. 
Hence the death of Christ acipiired in Roman 
theology an independent signili(‘ance which it did 
not iiossess in that of the Greek Church. It was 
the Divinely appointed atonement for the guilt of 
man’s sin, and incarnation took place primarily 
in order that this atonement might he wrought. 
While this theory lirst linds clear and consistent 
expression in Anselm’s Cur Dcus Homo, it haa 
its antecedents in the earlier history. Among 
these may be mentioned Augustine’.s (levelopment 
of the concept of original sin in his anti-Pelagian 
writings, and the application of the concept of 
satisfaction to the problem of forgiveness by Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian. 

Augustine agrees with Atlianasius in his con¬ 
cept of sin as inlieritcil corrujition. He dill’ers 
from the Greek theologian in the emphasis which 
he places upon the guilt of this sin. It is not 
mortality, as such, from which man needs to he 

1 An intercBtinj? parallel to the theory of a ransom to Satan 
Is found in Marcion’s view that the death of Jesus was a price 
paid to the God of the Law by the God of Rraco, in order to 
secure the redemption of sinners (cf. Burkitt, The fiospeL 
History and its Transmission, London, 1906, p. 29S ff.). 
Tyrnms {The Christian Idea of Atonement, 1904, p. 22) finds 
in Marcion ‘the truest precursor of Anselm in the Anie-Nicene 
period.’ 

2 Op. cit. p. 31. The passape in (luestion (wronply cited by 
Tymms as xiii. 4.S) occurs in Oral. xlv. 22, w'hore Giepory. after 
rejecting both the idea that the death of Christ was due to 
Satan, and that it was required by the Father, accounts for it 
as necessary to secure the accomplishment of the Divine plan 
of salvation (oixovo^ta); cf. Ullmann, Gregorius von Nazianz, 
der Theologe, Darmstadt, 1825, p. 466 f. 

8 Cf. W. Adams Brown, Essence of Christianity, 1908, p. 66 f. 
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delivered so much as the separation from God 
whicli is the judicial conse(iuence of his sin 
Through the fall of Adam all mankind has beconc 
guilty in (iod's sight, and is justly exposed to Hi 
wrath and curse. So great was the guilt of thi, 
sin that it iuis involved all his descendants in a 
common doom, and, apart from Christ’s rcdemp' 
tion, even infants dying in infancy are justly 
condemned to eternal punishment.^ 

A further preparation for Anselm is found in the 
development of the theory of satisfaction by the 
earlier Latin theologians, notably Tertullian am’ 
Cyprian. According to their teaching, it is pos 
sible for man by good works to make satisfaction 
to God for the sins which he has committed 
Tertullian (rA- B(tptisnio^ xx. ; cf. de Oratwne 
xxiii.) holds that such satisfaction should precede 
baptism, while Cyprian contends that it is a 
remedy for sins committed after baptism {de 
Lapsis, dh). \Vhile they did not »Pply fl‘6 
concept of satisfaction to the death of Christ, 
their teaching undoubtedly prejiared the way for 
Anselm's theory by making men familiar wnth the 
wmrld of tlnnight in winch it moves,and, in con¬ 
nexion with similar ideas wdiicli had grown up 
indej)endent ly on (ierman soil, provided the forms 
through which his doctrine found natural ex¬ 
pression.^ 

Anselm’s theory, as is w’ell known, is set forth 
in liis treati.se. Cur Dnis lloyno.* The title ex¬ 
plains the [)nrpose of the book. The words Cur 
l)eus Homo should be translated, ‘Why a (iod- 
man ?' not, as they are often rendered, ‘ Why did 
(iod become man?’ It is the problem of Christ’s 
Person that engages Anselm’s tliought. He wi^hes 
to kno\v not sim[dy why in{'arnation took place, 
but why Christ must unite in a single person the 
tw’o natures, Divine and human. Why could not 
God or man alone have answ ered the purpo.se ju.st 
as well ? Why w as it necessary that tln^re should be 
a God-man ? d’he an.sw’er, in a word, is that it was 
necessary in order to make possible the Atone¬ 
ment. Only thus could a per.son be constituted who 
could render to (iod the sati.sfaction necessary for 
man's sin, and .so make po.ssible the redemption 
which he desired. 

The work, uhioh takes the form of a dialogue between the 
writer and his disriple Hoso, he^rms witii an examination of 
objection,s to the doctrine of the Atonement, as well as of 
earlier theories which Anselm rejects as inadequate. Among 
these is the theory of a ransom to Satan. Anselm finds no 
rca.son in justice why (lod was under any obligation to Satan, 
in the case of man, which prevented Him from redeeming him 
by force, if that were necessary (hk. i. ch. vii.). In contrast to 
this view, An.selm maintains that Ciirist’.s Atonement concerns 
Oo(i and not the devil. Man by his sin has violated the honour 
of (Jod and defiled His handiwork. It is not consistent with 
the Divine self-respect that He sliould permit His purpose to he 
thwarted. Yet this purpose requires the fullllment by man 
of the perfect law of God, which by his sin man has trans- 
grcs.sed. Dor this transgres.sion, rej^entance i.s no remedv, 
since penitence, however sincere, cannot atone for the guilt 
of past sin (bk. i. ch. xx.) ; nor can any Unite substitute, 
v\’h( iher man or angel, make reparation. Sin, being against 
the infinite God, is infinitely guilty, and can be atoned for only 
liy an infinite satisfaction. But this no finite creature can pay 
(bk, i. ch. xxi.). 

Here, then, is the situation : either man must be punished 
and 80 GvkI’s purpose fail ; or else finite man must make an 
infinite satisfaction, which is impossible. There is only one 
way of eHcaj)e, and that is that some one should he fourul who 
can unite in hia own person the attributes both of humanity 
and of infinity. This consummation is brought about by the 

J In his treatment of the death of Christ, Augustine fi.llows 
the lines laid down by earlier theologians. Wliile dillerent 
points of view a]>pfar in his wntirigH, ttie theory of a ransom to 
Satan may lie t.ikcn as liis prevailing view (de 'Trinitate, bk. 
XII. x.-xv. ; cf. Scott l-idgett, 4S,5-44]). 

2 Cf. Ilarnack, Ihhoru’tKif’Hclurfite, iii. .341 (Kng tr, vi. 54). 

^ Gn the infiucncc of the Germanic law on the doctrine of 
satisfaction, cf. Harnai-k, iii. '.t.sslT, (Dug. tr. v. .ktltiir.). 

4 Kng. tr. by Deane (St. An-i'hn, Chicago, look, p. 173flr.). 
On Anaclrn's lh(*ory,.cf. Han: c k, iii. bk. ii. ch. vii. 4 (Bng. tr. 
vi. o4fr.); G. Blot, J'Jfnd*’ cui.-ijuiralive de I’idt^e de satiafaetion 
dane le Cur Deus Homo de St. Anselme et dans la thiol. 
anUriewre et post&rieure. 


incarnation of Christ. In Christ we have one who is very 
man, and can therefore make satisfaction to God on behalf 
of humanity, hut who is at the same time very God, and 
whose person t herefore gives infinite worth to the satisfai'tion 
which He makes (bk. ii. ch. vii.). 

But why, it may he asked, the necessity for the death 
of C’hrist? Why could not the life alone atone? Here we 
reach the most original part of Anselm’s theory. The life 
of Christ, according to Anselm, how’ovcr perfect, is not avail¬ 
able for the purpose of satisfaction, because, as man, Jesus' 
duty is to do right, and, wiien He has done all, then' is no 
merit to spare. Not so with His death. This, whii’h, in 
the case of other men, is the judicial consequence of sin, is, 
in the c.osc of Christ, the sinless God-man, a work of sujvcr- 
erugation—a voluntary offering or saciilice not due to Go<i, 
which He freelv gives in exchange for the forgiveness of man. 
This death voluntarily borne when it was not due is the infinite 
satisfaction which secures the salvation of man (hk. li. clis. x. 
and xiv.). 

Tlie analogy between tlii.s theory and that of a 
ransom to Satan is obvious. In eacli ease man’s 
deliverance is secured by the acceptance, on the 
part of the one whose rights need to he conserv<Hi, 
of a substitute which lie considers an equivahnit in 
value. But, in the former case, it is the devil 
whose rights need to be jiroteeted ; in the latter, 
it is God. In the former case, again, the satisfac¬ 
tion wliich is otl’ered, uhile great in value, is not 
neees.sarily infinite, since fSatan, as creature, is 
himself a limited being, whereas in the latter case 
it is the es.sence of the theory that the satisfaction 
rendered should be of iniinite v^alue. So far its the 
iiilinity of Christ enters into the former theory, it 
is as an element in the deception which is practised 
upon Satan. Had he perceived our Lord’s l )ivinity, 
he would m,'ver have consented to tlie substitution. 
Humanity was the bait, Divinity tlie hook, on 
which Satan w'as caugdit. In Anselm’s theory, 
on the other hand, it is Divinity which gives the 
atoning sacrihee of Christ tlie priceless worth in 
dod’s eyes, through whicli alone man’s redemption 
,s made possible. 

There is so much in Anselm’s theory wdiich, from 
our modern point of view, is fanciful and unreal 
that it is easy to overlook its true signiticanee in 
the history of doctrine. This is to bo found in its 
clear perception of the fact that that w hiidi gives 
value to the deat h of Clirist is not its pcmal quality 
as sutlering, hut its moral quality as obedience, 
'‘hrist is not punished for our sins, as in the later 
Benal Theory ; His death is rather a jireeious gift 
brought to God, having its value in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice by which it is insjiircd. Tlius, in 
spite of the later connexion between Ans(dm’s 
tlieory and that of the Ueformers, the two belong 
to distinct types. Anselm’s theory, as jMencgoz* 
has rightly sliown, is a development of the sacri¬ 
ficial theory of the Fqiistle to the Hehrew.s, and 
has clo.se points of contact wdth the later ethical 
latisfaction theories. The Reformers, on the other 
land, reject the alternative, which is the major 
jiremissof An.selm's argument, and deny that satis- 
action can ev('r he admitted as a substitute for 
penalty. This fundamental dill’eronee has ]>een ob¬ 
scured by the familiar usage wliich classes Anselm’s 
.nd tlie Reformation theories together as tlieories 
i satisfaction. 

Few treatises of equal length have exercised so great an 
nfluence on the history cf thought as the Cur Deus Homo. 
Vpart from its influence in ProtestanliRm, of which we shall 
peak presently, it provided the theoretical basis for the proc- 
ice of indulgences, which in Anselm’s tune had already begun 
o assume substantial proportions. Through the death of 
)hri.st, there is laid up a store of supererogatory merit which 
is available for the remission of the penalties incurred for sins 
:ioinmitted after baptism. The administration of this dejxjsit 
IS entrusted to the Church, and is exercised by her through the 
>pnil('ntial syHtem. Tlie whole conception of w’orks of super- 
-rog.ation, which fills so great a rhle in the theology of the 
iter Roman Catholicism, has its most signal illustration in the 
leath of Christ. What Christ did in voluntarily submitting to 
, <leath which was not His due, gives an example which the 
laints are to imitate, who thus by their good works increase the 
tore of merit which the Master has begun. 

In the later Roman Catholic theology the theory 
^ Op. cit. p. 231; cf. p. 287. 
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of Anselm is modified at two points. In the first 
place, the conception of supererogatory merit is 
extended beyond Christ’s death to take in His life 
of service. In the second place, the principle of 
strict equivalence, so fundamental to Anselm, is 
abandoned in favour of a theory which makes the 
efficacy of the Atonement depend upon the gracious 
acceptance of God rather than upon its own inher¬ 
ent merit. The first of these chan^^es meets us in 
the theology of Thomas Aquinas ; ^ the second is 
characteristic of the Scotist theology, and gives 
rise to the so-called Acceptilation Tlieory of the 
Atonement.^ Both (dianges have their parallels 
in the theology of Protestantism. 

Contrasting the theology of the Roman with that 
of the Greek Church, we arc struck hy the greater 
prominence of the legalistic element in the former. 
The older realistic conception of salvation is not 
denied ; it is, indeed, the assumption of the later 
development, hut its significance is altered. Bap¬ 
tism and the Eucharist lose their central position 
as the sacraments par excelhnicp, and hecoimj part 
of a complicated system in which penance and indul¬ 
gence are the controlling elements. The KucharisI 
is no longer, as in the Greek Church, a mystic, rite 
through which we heconui partakers of tlie incoi- 
ruptihle nature of the Divine fdirist; it is the 
r(q)etition of the sacrilice of Christ upon (he cioss, 
and a means of increasing the store of merit which 
is avjiilahle for the remission of sins. 

Yet here, again, we must beware of too hasty 
generalizations. In the jtoman Church, as in the 
Greek, many points of view were represented, and 
no single tyi)e of thought adequately expresses the 
wealth of teaching which its theologians present. 
In the theory of Scotus, as in tin? earlier teaching 
of Gregory of Na/.ianzus, we iiave a recognition 
of princi]tles which reach their full development 
in the Governmental Theory of tlie Atonement. 
Abelard, in his commentary on Romans,® antici- 
)ates, with a clearness which is remarkable, the 
ater Moral Intiucnce Theories; while in the writ¬ 
ings of the mystics, as in Origen’s teaching of 
old, all external media fall aw’ay, and salvation is 
sought and found in the immediate vision of God.'* 


G. B. Stevens’ work, entitled Christian Doctrine 
of ^alvat%07i^ is really, as an analysis of its (contents 
shows, a treatise on the doctrine of the Atonement • 
and James Denney, in The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind (London, 1903), says of the Atone¬ 
ment that 

‘for those who reeog-niso it at all it i8 ("hri.stianity In brief; it 
concentrates in itself, as in a germ of inllrnte potency, all (hat 
the wisdom, [>ower, and love of God mean in relation to sinful 
men ’ (p. 2 ). 8 o much is this the case that, ‘ when we speak of 
the Atonement and the modern mind, we are really speaking of 
the modern mind and the Christian religion ’ (ib ). 

No doubt it is true that not all Pi'otcstants carry 
their emphasis so far. Where the mystic concep¬ 
tion of Christianity is made prominent, the older 
Greek thought, in whicli incarnation is the centrnl 
1 (‘alit y, lives on. \ hiis, t o Luther, as to Athanasius 
and to St. John, tlicd< Th of (dirist is only thecnil- 
mination of that sclf-idontilication with humanity 
through which w'e an* fo tai from our bondage into 
the gloiiou.- lilierty of t lio children of (hxl. In 
('hr'st we see Mic revelaf i of t ho graifious Father, 
and .11 (‘ coiiscioiiM of our t wn adoption as sons. Tn 
(’!iris(, we oiir jneseni Deliverer, the One wdio 
ha.s fought the battle .Mgoirist siii and death and 
(onie oil \ ;< tor, and with whom even now’’ wo may 
liv(( ami reign in llca^cnly ])la((es. Tmnortant as 
ai<* til-' -nUeriugs of Ghrist on our behalf—and no 
onu kmwv iiow' to j)aint more vividly than Luther 
the pain and tears of the Risleemer- tlu'y are only 
a j arl of a work of redemption which is as vaiied 
and many-sided as liumanity’s needs.^ 

This recognition of the w ider asjiect of Christ’s 
redeeming work has never been altogether absent 
from Protestant theology. If there were no other 
cause, the Bible itself would have com[)(*lled a 
wider outlook. Yet, almost from the tirst, the 
deatii of Christ became the central point upon 
wdiich the thought of Protestantism was li.\(;d, 
and in w'hich the redeeming lo\’e of God was seen 
sujiremely manifested. This central position was 
due to the fact that it was interpifhed not as satis- 
fa(‘tion, but as punishment, and Inmce given a 
substitutionary signilieance evm greater than that 
attributed to it in the Anselrnic theory. 

We may illuHtrate this changed point of view in the case of 


5. The Atonement in the older Protestant theo¬ 
logy.—Great as is the importance of tin* doctrine 
of the Atonement in Catholic theology, its import¬ 
ance in Protestantism is even greater. To the 
Catholic theologian the Atonement forms the basis 
of the whole system of ecclesiastical machinery 
upon wdiicli man’s salvation is siqiposed to depend. 
To the Protestant it is his warrant for rejecting 
this machinery as superfluous. Through the atone¬ 
ment of Jesus Clirist the price of man’s redciiq)- 
tion has lieen paid once for all, and lienceforth 
nothing remains but to appropriate the benefits of 
this accomiilished salvation through faitli. 

The central importance thus given to the doc¬ 
trine appears in tlie language by whiidi it is de¬ 
scribed. In Protestantism the Atonement and 
i(‘demption are frequently used as synonyms, 
'riius the Westminster Confession (iii. 6) sneaks 
of tlie elect who have ‘ fallen in Adam ’ as being 
‘ redeemed hy Christ,’ w hereas the context makes 
it })lain tliat the reference is to the Atonement. 

1 (pnxst. xLViii. art. i.: ‘ From the beginning of his conception 
Christ nicriled eternal salvation for us.’ Cf. the following con¬ 
text, whore the merit of the life is contrasted with the merit of 


the death. , , , 1 . 1 .. 

2 t c the theory that Christ’s death owed its efllcac>, not to 
any inherent value which ('oristituted it an exact eipiivalont for 
the punishment due from man, but to the good pleasure of (Jod 
who was grotuouslv pleased to accept it. On Scotus’s view of 
the Atonement, cf. Seeberg, Die Theol. des Johannes Duns 
Scotus, Leipzig, 1900, p. 28111, ^ „ 

8 iii ‘>2-26 To Alielard the Cross is the supreme revelation 
of the love of God, and the means through which a corrc.spond- 


Ing love is brought about in man. 

i On thedoctrine of the Atonement in the theology of modern 
Roman Catholicism, cf. Oxenhain, op. cit. pp. 271-300. 


Calvin. Calvin, like Luther, takes over many of the presuppo¬ 
sitions of ttie Ansclmu: view. While denying any aiisolnto 
neoessitv on God's part fur the death of Clinst, lie holds willi 
Anselm that, if man is to bo redeemed, it must be tiirougb the 
Incarnation and its resulting Atonement. This is ms-tssary 
bt'cause of the infinite guilt of man’s sin, which has so ‘ utterly 
.aliiuiated ’ mankind from the Kingdom of Heaven that ‘none 
hut a pm'Hon reaching to God can be the medium of restoring 
peace (/n.vf. 11 . xii. 1). Such an otlicient Mediator is found in 
the Person of Christ alone, tlie Incarnate Redeemer, through 
whose atoning death the price of man’s forgiveness is paid and 
a way of salvation made open. So far Calvin agrees with 
Anselm, but in his conception of the nature of tfie atoning 
work ho differs from him. This he interjirets not as a meritori- 

0 -^^.r.T.ftwl aa n uMnutUiifp ti^r r>n II1 uli I n f. 111 hlU. 


with him,’ yet in His Hivine providence He suffered His .Son to 
go through tho experience of those against whom God is thus 
hostile. In His own consedousness, C’hrist ‘bore the weight of 
the Divine anger, was smitten and aiUicted, and expi rienced 
all the signs of an angr^y and avenging God ’ (ii. xvi. II) The 
descent to hell is to Calvin no mere synonym for the expedience 
of death or the entrance to tho under world ; it involves a literal 
bearing in the soul of the ‘ tortures of condemned and ruined 
man ’ {ib. 10 ). 


.. ,.iOur, which cannot be satisfied without tlx* obedience wtuefi 
He has commandetl; it is a question of His holiiiesH, which is in 
eternal opposition to sin. God is gracious indeed, ui the setiso 
that He desires to forgive; but this grace or mercy ran be 
exercised only if justice is satisfied, and justice leijuires, in 
every case, a punishment commensurate to the sin , hence the 
necessity for giving the death of Clirist penal signiflc.nic.e. In 
Him, God the Father has graciously provided a substitute to 

1 On Luther’s view of the Atonement, cf. Kosllin, Luthers 
Theol.^ in ihrer geschichtl. Entivickl. vnd ilncvi inneren 
Zusaminenhange', Stuttgart, 18^3^ ii. 402 ff. tr. by Hay, 

The Theology of Lviher, Philadelphia, ii. 3S8ff.t 
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take the place of guilty men, and so make* ])ossil)le a forgiverie; 
which is at the same time consistent with just ice. 

It would be unjust to C'ahin's \iews to ignore the ethica' 
aspects of Christ’s suffering. Like Anselm, he refers more thai 
once to the part which Christ’s obedience had in bringing aboiil 
man's salvation ; nor did this obedience begin with lIis death, 
In Ro 6 ^® iSt. Paul teaches that the ground of pardon whicl 
e.xempts from the curse of the Law extends to the whole life ol 
Christ. From the moment when He assumed the form of a 
servant, He began, m order to redeem ms, to i>ay the price ol 
deliverance (ii. x\i. 5). Thus, the modern conception whiel 
sees in the death the culmination of the life-work of Christ is 
already anticipated in the Institutes. 

In the later Calvinistio theology the olo^o con 
nexion betwei'ii the death and the life of rhrist is 
no lono^er inuiiitaiiied. Tlie obedience of Clirist. is 
separated from llis suflering as liaving a distinct 
sipiilicance. It is the means throngh xvhieh Christ 
fiilhls oiir righteousness, and so merits for us the 
re\\ ard which we are our.selvcs unable to earn ; even 
as His death is the j)ayment of our penalty, and so 
the means of securing our forgiveness (ef. ICcxfuL 
Conf. viii. 5; A. A. Hodge, 'The Atonement 
p. ‘248). 

But it is in its view of the means by which the 
connexion i.s made between the atoning work of 
Chri.st and those for whose heneiit it was accom- 
>lished that Brotestantisni dillcrs most sigtially 
rom Catliolicism. In tlie Calvinistie theology 
this connexion is hrouglit about by the Divine 
decree. God who, from all eternity, foreordained 
the atonement of Christ, detertnined also those 
who should receive its benefits ; and in due course, 
through His Holy Spirit, creates in them the new 
life which Christ has merited by His obedience. 
Tntinite as is tlio value of Christs atoning work, 
it avails for those, and for those only, for whom, 
in the Divine plan, it was determined from the 
first (see, further, art. ElkctioN’). 

With the ri.se of Armiiiiauism (q.v.) thi.s doc¬ 
trine of limited atonement became a subject of 
increasing protest. Men who had no diilieiilty 
in a{'ce[)ting the Calvinistie doctrine of atonement 
as substitutionary punishment shrank back a])- 
palled from the conception of an arbitrary limita¬ 
tion of its scope. In order to reconcile their view 
of the limited ellects of the Atonement with a 
belief in the universal love of God, they took 
refuge in a theory of the will xvliich gave man 
himself tlie power to accept or to r(‘je*ct the mercy 
oll’ered in (jhrist, and h<*nce made him tlie arbiter 
of his own destiny. This conception of a univer.sal 
atonement, limited in its results hy man’s freedom, 
has become characteristic of Arminian theology, 
and has not been without its intluence in Calvin¬ 
istie circles as well. 

But the Penal Theory was subjected to even 
severer criticism hy the Socinians.^ Tiiey attacked 
the entire conception of substitutionary onnisli- 
ment, wljicli was the premi.ss of the traditional 
theory. According to the liarovian Catechism 
(§ V. ch. 8), punishment and forgiveness are in¬ 
consistent ideas. If a man is punished, he cannot 
be forgiven, and vice versa, under the theory of 
distributive justice, punishment, being a matter 
of tlie relation betwi^en individual guilt and its 
eonseijnonces, is strictly untransferable. But if, 
for argument, it he granted that this is not the 
case, then (iod is clearly iinjn.st if, having received 
an infinite atonement, He does not forgive all. 
What kind of a God must He be, it is asked, who, 
when one drop of Christ’s blood would have suffi¬ 
cient value to atone for a world’s sin, yet suffered 
His own Son to endure such needless torture?^ 

‘ The Socinian 'low is most fully set forth in the writings of 
Faustus and Lieliiis Hocinus, ('ollfcted in the liihlintheca Ih'ra- 
trurn Polonamrn (6 vols., AiuHterdam, 1626). Its official state¬ 
ment is found in the liacovian Catechism (1605, Eng. tr. by 
Ree.s, London, ISIS). 

’•* It is intercHting to note that a similar objection was made 
by William Pyuohou, a New England I’uritan, in his Meritori- 
ous Pnee of Our Redemption (Ixmdon, 1050)—a book which 


So far as their nositivo teaching wfis concerned, 
(he Socinians held a form of the Moral Influence 
Tlieory, Christ’s death being regarded as !i declara¬ 
tion o^ God’s love and an incentive to lead men to 
seek salvation through Him ; but their groat im¬ 
portance is historical rather than constructive. 
It was as a result of their critiidsms that Hugo 
Grotiiis wrote his well-known w'ork on the Satis¬ 
faction of Christy in which for tlie lirst time the 
so-called Governmental Theory of the Atonement 
found systematic expression. Tliis theory ha.s 
exercised so extended an iuQuenee that it needs 
careful consideration. 

(Irotuis himself is apparently unconscious of any departure 
from the traditional view. As the title of bus book implies,! 
he proptiscs to write a deferu'e of the orthodox view of the 
sati.Nfaction of Christ against Socinian objections ; >et it neeils 
onl> a superficial survey of his work to show how profoundly 
ho has been influenced hy the arguments whii'h he opposes. 
He begins by denying, wilh Socinns, the apitlicalnlity of the 
category of distributive justice to tlie atoning work of Christ. 
But he differs from Sociruis in substituting tiierofor tbe cate¬ 
gory of public justice. Ood docs not, irnieed, deal with men 
as a judge, who administers .strict justice ui the imlnuiual 
sense, but He does deal with them os a governor who is oliliged 
to conserve the interests of the common welfare. In the course 
of Hisrectoral ju.stice He may relax the law if sufficient cause 
appear, providi'il it can be done without danger to the interests 
of public, justn;e(ch. iii. (Eng. tr. p. 72 f J). This is what actu¬ 
ally happens in the atonement of Clinst. Chn.sfs death is a 
suiistitute for punishment, a sufferirig infficted hy (lod and 
voluntarily accepted hy Christ, which works upon men hy 
moral influeiu’e (cf. pp 107-10'.)) in order to conserve the ends 
of righteousness. Such suffering on (Jhrisl’s part is nei essary, 
since forgiveness on the basis of repentance alone might be 
misinterpreted by men and lead to grave carelessness (oh. v. 
fp. iu2f.)). It is no more inconsistent with God’s jusi i('e than 
an\ other suffering on the part of the innocent for the guilty. 
The Soi'imatiH themselves a<lmit that such suffering is a part 
and a consciiuence of our cnimnon relationship as members one 
of another (ch. iv. fpn. K 2 , 8.5]). Tiie Governmental Tiieory 
simply draws tiie conclusion which naturally follow's from this 
premiss. 

We have already pointed out the f/nd that (‘(‘r- 
tain fe.'iftire.s of the Governmental I’lieory wore 
an<ici[)ated in the Gioek Church in the tiuichiiig 
of Gregory of Nazian/ns. In tin' Batin (’Inirch 
it has it8 analogies both in the Scot ist theory of 
the and in the Moral I'lieory of Abe¬ 

lard. It agrees with tlie Scotist view in its denial 
that punishment i.s necessary to satisfy any inher¬ 
ent need of God’s nature. It ditlVrs from it, how¬ 
ever, in that it concidves God a.s governor, and a.s 
being under a constraint, as real as, if ditlcrent in 
kind from, that which moved the Deity of dis¬ 
tributive justice. The governor, unlike the judge, 
may temper justice with mercy, but (he motives 
which lead him so to temper it are never arbitrary, 
but are found in the state of society itself, of which 
he is the guardian and the ruler, d'lie Govern¬ 
mental Theory agrees with the Moral 'I’lieory in 
that it conceives the nature of the Atommient as 
determined hy tlie moral etfects wliich it i.s de¬ 
signed to promote; but it ditlers from the latter 
in the fact that the motive to which the .Atone¬ 
ment appeals is conceived as fear rather than as 
love. In Christ’s death, men see what will l>e 
their fate if they do not repent, and so are moved 
to repentance and faith. 

In the extent and permanence of its influence 
ipon Prote.stnnt thouglit the Governmental I’heory 
s comparable with the Penal Theory alone. Among 
thoughtful Arminiaris it has practically supfilantea 
the older Penal Theory, ana is declared by Pro- 
essor Mi ley 2 to he the only theory of the Atone- 

FoHter describes as ‘the first outbreak of the independent 
ipirit of Congregationalism. . . . The hook was first burned 
and afterwards refuted by order of the General Court, and 
Mr. Pynchon found it convenient to return to England, where 
he died ’ (Genetic Hist, of the New England Theology, Chicago, 
,907, p. 16 f.). 

! Defensin Mei Catholicce de eatisfactione Christi. The 
work was written in 1638, and is printed in vol. iv. of the 
Amsterdam ed. of 1679 (p. 293 ff.). An Eng. tr. by F. II. Foster 
appeared in the lUhliotheca Sacra for 1879, and was reprinted 
in Andover in 1889. 

2 SystemMic Theology, New York, 1894, li. 169. 
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ment logically consistent with Arrninian i)rinciplcs. 
But its inlluence is by no means conlined to Ar- 
miniaiiism. Ihrough Jonathan Edwards {(/.v.) 
and his successors it lias passed over into Calvinism 
and has been widely held, not only by New Eng¬ 
land Congregationalists, but also by the New 
School Pnisbyf erians, with whom they have been 
closely afliliated. Albert Barnes has left on re¬ 
cord, in the introduction to his well-known treatise 
on the Atonement (Philadelphia, 1859, p. 4), the 
dilhculty which he felt with the older form of the 
doctrine, and the relief which was afforded to his 
mind by the Governmental Theory. Those Calvin¬ 
ists, trained in the older ortliodoxy, who have 
shared Barnes’ sense of ditiiculty with the legal 
categories of the older theories have commonly 
found their relief where he did.^ 

6. The Atonement in modern Protestantism,— 
With the growing acceptance of modern critical 
methods we find an increasing <lisposition to 
emphasize the moral and spiritual elements in the 
atonmmmt of Christ and, in particular, to relate 
His death more closely to the life-work of which it 
forms a [)art. While the older theories still live on 
in Protestantism, and some of the most able (ixpo- 
sitions both of the Penal and of the (lovernmental 
Theories have been written within the last half- 
century, the pre-suppositions uj)on whicli t hey rest 
in tlnnr older form have been gradually under¬ 
mined. The conc.eption of God as a being with 
whom jUKti(!C is necessary and mercy optional, 
so characteristic of the olaer Calvinism, has bc(‘n 
largely abandoned. The notion of atonement as 
satisfying some mysterious necessity in (jod, a}>ait 
from the realization of the redemptive jiurpose 
which Christ has revealed as His supreme aim, 
appears increasingly unsatisfactory. Even where 
the fact of the Atonement is still heartily accejited 
and the death of Christ made central in Christian 


teaching, we find the ellort to get a conception 
of it which shall relate it more closely to the 
priiicijdes and ideals that have made themselves 
controlling in other departments of Christian 
theology. 

A potent influence in bringing about this change 
has been the new view of tlui Bible. It was char¬ 
acteristic of the older disemssions of the Atonement 
that, whatever might be the particular view 
advocated, whether T.ogal or Governmental or 
Moral, it was identilied without c^^uestion with the 
teaching of the Divine word.^ With the breaking 
down of the older mechanical theories of inspira¬ 
tion, such an easy ideiitilication is no longer 
possible. It is clear that what we have in the 
Bible is a series of parallel and, in part, difi'ering 
interpretations, rather than a single consistent 
dogmatic theory ; and no one of the later inter¬ 
pretations can claim exclusive Biblical authority 
for itself. 

The recognition of this diversity of view-point 
has sometimes been made an excuse for abandoning 
altogether the attempt to frame a consistent 
doctrine. A distinction is drawn between the fact 
of the Atonement, faith in which is essential, and 
the iheorij, as to which men may differ without 
loss ; and even theologians who along other lines 
would be the first to repudiate the Roman doctrine 
of an implicit faith have, in the case of this 
particular doctrine, declared themselves frankly 


1 On tlie later history of the Governmental Theory, cf. Miley, 
11 168 f • F. II. Foster, Introd. U) his tr. of Qrotiue, pp. xii- 
Ivii • McLeod Campbell, The Nature of the Atonement p <>5 IT. ; 
and’esp Park The Atonement, Boston, 1863; a collertion of 
Diacourses and Treatises by Edwards, Smalley, Maxey, 
Emmons, Grittin, Bur>?e, and Weeks illustrating various 
phases of the so-called ‘Edwardean’ (t.e. Governmental) 
Theory of the Atonement. . ^ 

a This is especially noticeable in the discussion between 
Socinus and Grotius. On either side the Biblical proof is given 


a place of central importance. 


agnostic.^ But such an attitude, liowcvcr con¬ 
venient as a temiiorary resting-place, is didicult to 
maintain for any length of time. If the Atone¬ 
ment is permanently to retain in rrotestantism 
the strong liold which it has hitherto had upon the 
faith of Cliristians, it must be related to tlie world 
of thought in wliich modern men are living, and 
shown to be as capable of explanation and defence 
in the moral ami spiritual terms which have be¬ 
come controlling for our modern thought of God 
as in the legal and judicial categories so familiar 
to the older theology. It is characteristic of rccmit 
works on the Atonement that they attempt such a 
rc-translation. This attempt is not confined to tlie 
members of any particular party or school of 
thought. It is as noticeable in the case of those 
who still hold the sul.stance of the older theories 
as in those who rej^ ct them. An example in point 
is R. W. Dale’s wdi-f nown trentise on The Atone¬ 
ment.’^ 

Dale’s hook is inteiesting as the most serious 
effort which has Ikmui made in recent times to 
Mitain a jiciial signiti' iuice in the death of Christ, 
while av^]idmg the ai t iliciality and legalism of the 
older st.’ilcmciits. It is not easy to give a brief 
account of the author’s discussion, but tlie essence 
of <•' nsists in the fp.ct that he conceives the 
death or (’hrist as tlie suHcring justly inflicted 
upon (.’hrist as the voluntary rcjireseiitative and 
bead of the race, in order to satisfy the eternal 
law of righteousness which is one in essence with 
rlie will of God. 

‘The onl^ conception of punishment,' he writes (p. 383), 
‘ wliich satisfies our strongest and most definit-e moral con¬ 
victions, and which corresponds to the place it occupies both in 
the organisation of society and in the moral order of the 
universe, is that which represents it as paiu and loss inflicted 
for the violation of a law.’ 

If the older theologians were at fault in their 
treatment of the Atonement, it was not, says 
Dale, in their insistence upon the penal element in 
Christ’s sufferings, but in their arbitraly limitation 
of its effects, ana, above all, in their failure to give 
adequate expression to the moral and spiritual side 
of the relationship which constitutes Him, not only 
the substitute, but the head and representative of 
the race (p. 4.33). 

Even more striking, as an example of the effort 
to translate an older theory into modern terms, is 
Scott Lidgetf’s suggestive book, The Spiritual 
Frinciple (f the Atoncinent, as a Satisfaction made 
to God for Sins of the World.'^ Lidgctt agrees with 
Dale in his conception of the nature of punishment, 
but he differs from him in finding the necessity for 
penal satisfaction in the very nature of fatberfiood 
itself. 

‘Of course,’ writes Lidgett (p. 268), ‘the magnanimity of 
fatherly love raises it above the treasuring up and the exact 
vindication of merely personal wrongs. But, in the (lase of 
true fatherhood, what is personal stands for something that is 
more than personal. In dealing w'lth a disobedient and 
rebellious child, the father has to do justice to his own 
character and will as an authority over the child—an authority 
representing the ideal of what the child should become, and 
guiding him on the way to its realisation. He has to assert the 
sanctity of the law which has been broken, and to secure its 
recognition. He has to bring home to the child the conscious¬ 
ness of wrongdoing. All this is the work of punishment. It la 
most truly in the interests of the child himself. , . . The punish¬ 
ment which has been inllictcd by the father is made the very 
means of uttering the conversion of the child.’ 

Both Lidgctt and Dale, in common with the 
older Protestant writers on the Atonement, agree 
that that wliich give.s the death of Chri.st its saving 
power is its jicnal quality, or, in other words, the 
suffering which Christ endured as our substitute 
or representative. This principle is, however, 

1 So Horton, in Faith and Criticism, New York, 1898, p. 
187 ff. ; cf. Dale, loc. cit. 8 ; Scott Lidgett, 490 ff. 

3 The Congregational Union Lecture for 1876, 14th ed., 
London, 1892. 

3 27th Feruley Lecture, July 1897, 8rd ed., London, 1902. 
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challenged by an increasing number of writers, who 
deny that there is anything redemptive in sulter- 
ing as such, and find the essence of Christ’s atoning 
work in its moral quality as obt*<lience. We may 
illustrate this position in the case of two works 
which have exercised a potent influence upon 
recent English thought concerning the Atone¬ 
ment. The lirst is McLeod Campbell’s N(tinre 
of the Atonement the second, Horace Bushncirs 
Vicarious SneriJiceA 

CampbeU’s interest, as the title of his book 
implii^s, centres in the question of the nature of 
the Atonement, or, in other words, the question, 
What is the quality in Christ’s sullerings and 
death which gives them value for (iod and lits 
them to promote the redemptive ends which they 
are designed to s(;rve ? The older Protestant thco- 
logy, both in its Penal and in its Governnn'ntal 
form, found this atoning quality in the pain of 
Christ’s sullciin^^s considered as pain. In the 
Penal I'ln'ory this [)ain was regarded as satisfying 
a demand in the Divine nature itself; in the 
Covernmental 'riieory, as necessary to provide an 
exam{)le to iTitluence men. Neither of these 
answers seems to Campbell satisfactory. I'lie 
Penal ’riieory is unsatisfa(‘tory, siiu'e it interposes 
between man and God an obstacle which is unreal. 
The Governmental Theory is unsatisfactory, since 
the motive on which it relies, being that of fear 
rather than that of love, is inadetniate to produce 
that spiritual transformation whicli it is the object 
of tin! theory to secure. Both failures are <lue to 
the lack of a consistent application of the Biblical 
princij)lo concerning the condition of forgivem!ss. 
This condition, according to (’amj)b»dl, is repent- 
an(!e, ami repiiiitance alone. The ditliculty in the 
way of God's forgiving .sin is not that there is any 
barrier on His j»art to bo cleare<l away which 
)enitence cannot remove, but that, as a matter of 
act, men do not truly repent; and this, in turn, is 
due to the fact that no motive has yet been brought 
to bear upon tlumi strong enough to overcome their 
existing sinful habits and desires. In this con¬ 
dition of things Campbell finds the key to the true 
nature of the Atonement. What is necessary, if 
mankind is to be saved, is that some man shall be 
found who .shall estimate at its full heinou.sness 
the significance of human sin, .shall accept in filial 
reverence and submission the consequences in 
siiflering and })ain which this sin has inevitably 
brought in its train, and so shall set in motion 
those moral influences by which other men, follow¬ 
ing his example, shall be drawn to a like repent¬ 
ance. This is what happens in the atonement of 
Christ. In the spirit in which He met His sufler- 
ing and death we have the supreme revelation of 
the true attitude which man should take toward 
sin. Christ on the cross identifies Himself by 
8ym{)athy with sud'ering humanity. He utters in 
reverent submission His Amen to God’s judgment 
of sin, and so, for the first time, exhibits in the 
most impressive w’ay the condition upon whose 
fnlhlmrnt alone forgiveness depends (p. 117). 

Campbell’s critics have objected that in substitutinjif for the 
older do(’trine of vicarious jiumshnient his newer teaching con¬ 
cerning vi(!anous repentance, he has simply replaced one dith- 
culty by another. Tliey argue that the conception of vicarious 
penitence is no easier to hold than that of vicarious punish¬ 
ment ; indeed, it is le.^s easy, since repentance as a personal act 
of the individual is stru tly untransferable, whereas punishment, 
being inflicted by another, may cxjriceivably be visited upon a 
substitute. .Such a criticism, however, does not touch t’amp- 
bell’^ main contention. He is not concerned prirnanlv with the 
problem how the benefit of Christ’s repentance can be trans¬ 
ferred to others, but rather with the question what condition 
must be fulfilled if man is to be forgiven at all. This he main- 


1 The. Nature of the Atonement in Relation to Remission of 
Sins arid Eternal Life^, Tvondon, hS.Hfi. 

3 The. Vicarious Sacrifice grounded in Principles interpreted 
by Human Analogies, 2 vols., New York, 1891. 


tains to be repentance pure and simple, and in this contention 
fie lias been followed by not a few leading writers on the 
doctrine who differ from him at other points.! 

To the question how the penitence of Ciiriat avails 
for others, Campbell lias a very simple answer. It 
i.s by the moral influence of His example. There 
is in every one of ns the conviction that we ought 
to rejient if only we knew how. In Chri.st w^e have 
presented to us the ideal penitent. As He identi¬ 
fies Himself with our sin, so in faith and trust 
we identify ourselves with Ilis rejamtance, and 
through this self-identification tliere is gradually 
wrought in us that moral transformation wliicli 
enables us in our (urn to repeat Christ’s sujueme 
condemnation of sin, and so to enjoy that full 
forgiveness which God is ever ready to grant to 
genuine repentance (}b 153). 

’riiis conception of the death of Christ, as 
primarily efiicacious througli the iiMiral iiiiluence 
which it exerts upon those; who witness it, finds 
classic expression in the second of (he books re¬ 
ferred to, Biislmell’s Vicarious Sarrijicr. The 
problem which Bnshnell sets himself to solve is 
that of the jio.ssibility and the nature of substitu¬ 
tion in religion; and the conclusion to wliich he 
comes is that in tlie case of a moral and spiritual 
redigion, like Christianity, this is jiossible only in 
the splu're of the moral and spiritual rol.’itionsliips, 
of which the family rather than the law court or 
the civil government gives us the most lielpful 
example. In love, Buslimdl dis(‘overs a vicaiious 
princi])le, involving, on the one liand, thi' self- 
identiiication of the lover with the obji'ct loved, 
and, on the other, a corresponding transformation 
of the one loved through tlie rc.s[»onse of his spirit 
to the new moral inlbiences of which lie is thus 
made the suliject. He illustrates this principle in 
tlie case of mothmliood, of friendship, and of 
patriotism, and finds in it tlie revelation of a 
universal law which goes back, in the last amilysi.s, 
to God Himself. All good beings, he maintains, 
are in the }>rinciple of vicarious sacritice (i. 53), 
and a cross is in God’s perfections from eternity 
(i. 73). 

Upon the fact of this law of sacrifice, valid both 
for God and for man, Bushnell bases his doctrine 
of the Atonement. In tlie sutrerings and death of 
Christ the Holy God identifies Himself in sympathy 
with the sins and sufl'erings of His human children, 
feels in His own exjierionce the burden of the pain¬ 
ful consequences which have been brouglit upon 
them by tneir misdeeds, and through the revelation 
of His self-sacrificing love ealls forth on their part 
that corresponding love for Him which makes 
possible their forgiveness and ultimate restoration. 
All the old 8acrifi(!ial symbols which are so deeply 
inwrought into the NT language and which were 
.so efiicacious in the older revival preacliing are, 
according to Bushnell, simply symbolical ways of 
illu.strating this profound truth (i. 449ft’.). 

In contrast to the theory of McLeod Campbell, where em¬ 
phasis is laid on the value for God of Christ’s suffering's, that of 
Hushnell is sometimes described as purely subjective (so, most 
recently, by Stevens in hus Christian Doctrine of Salvation). 
There is a certain plausibility in this description, in that in 
Fiushnell’s case, as in that of Abelard before him, interest 
centres in the man ward ratlier than the God ward aspect of 
Christ's work ; but, if by the term ‘subjective’ it is meant to 
describe a theory which conceives it possible to express the full 
si^niflcamie of Christ’s work in terms of human experience 
alone, the characterization is plainly misleadinR’. To Bushnell, 
as well as to Campbell, the Atonement is a matter which con¬ 
cerns God as well as man, arul that which ;(ives Christ's suffer¬ 
ings their redemptive power is the fact that in the form of a 
human experience they reveal to us what from the bej^inning 
has been God’s own attitude towards human sin.2 

1 e.g, R. C. Moberly and W. L. Walker. 

2 The Oodward aspect of the Atonement is more fully de¬ 
veloped in vol. ii. of the Vicarious Sacrifice. Here Bushnell 
propounds a theory of the Divine self-propitiation throujfh 
suffering in which the analogy of human experience Is used to 
illustrate the nature of God’s attitude towards sin. The volume^ 
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Both Bushnell and Campbell are concerned 
primarily with the Atonement as it aflects the 
relation between God and the individual ; but, 
from the first, it has been recognized that the work 
of Christ has a larger meaning. It was designed 
not simply to save individuals, but to redeem 
humanity, and has as its result the establishment 
of the Kmgdoni of God among men. One of the 
niost striking features of modern thought regard¬ 
ing the Atonement is its emphasis on this wider 
social signilicance. Apart from the Governmental 
Theory, to which we have already alluded, this 
em[)ha.sis takes two forms. The first, which is more 
nrorninently rei)re.sented among Anglican theo¬ 
logians, regards the (diurch as an institution, as 
the continuation of the Incarnation, and emphasizes 
the connexion between the Atonement and the 
Sacraments. The second, more ethical in its con¬ 
ception of salvation, takes its departure from the 
social rial lire of personality, and finds the primary 
object of Christ’s death in the creation oi a com¬ 
munity in which the bond of union is the accept¬ 
ance of his principle of self-sacrificing love. \Ve 
may take Moberly’s suggestive book on Atone- 
merit and Fersonnlity^ as an example of the first 
type, and Uitschl’s Justification and Reconcilia¬ 
tion ^ as an example of the second. 

So far as his (‘(inception of the Atonement itself 
is concerned, Moberly agrees with Campbell in 
finding its essence in ja'iiitence (p. 110). Like 
Cani[)l)ell, he maintains that a perfect repentance, 
if it could be found, would (‘onstitute an adeijuate 
atonement, lake Canipl)ell, again, he denies that 
such repentance is possible to man alone. But 
what is not possible for man alone is possible for 
the God-man. In the sinless Christ we have one 
in whom God’s ideal for humanity has been for the 
first time realized, and in If is perfect obedience 
and penit(mce an adequate atonement for the sin 
of humanity has at last bc'cn made. 

But how are the benefits of the Atonement to 
lie imjiarted to others? It is at this point that 
Moberly finds Campbell’s view inade(piate. The 
moral inlluence on which Campbell relies he finds 
not enough. There must be a real identity, if the 
atonement which Christ makes is to be really ours 
(p. 405). 'riiis identity Moberly secures through 
his doctrine of the ifoly Spirit. In the S[)irit, 
Christ Himself enters humanity and becomes the 
basis of its higher life. 

‘The spirit of tlie Inoarriate Chrint, [is] made, through the 
Incarnation, tiu'Sjiirit of Man’(p. ‘ He is the subjective 

realization within, and a.s, ourselves, of the Christ who was tlrst 
manifested objectively and externally, for our contemplation 
and love, in (lalilee and on the Cross. He is more and more, as 
the Christian consummation is approached, the Spirit within 
ourselves of Uiuditeousnessand Truth, of Life and of Love. He is 
more, indeed, than within us. He is the ultimate (consumma¬ 
tion of ourselves ' (p. 204). Only throutjh this indwolhnjr Spirit 
who is ‘ Christ in the man ’ (p. 227) is it poa.sible to realize,what 
true personality means. 

But where and how do we actually find this 
mysterious union realized among men ? Moberly 
answers—in the Church. In organized Cliristi- 
anity with its sacramental system we find the 
sphere and instrument of the Spirit’s influence, 
nay, more, the Spirit Himself become incarnate in 
the lives of living men. 

‘The Church, then, is, In fact, the Spirit of Christ, communi¬ 
cated to the spirits of those who recojfnize, and believe in, His 
Person and work ; it is the disciples of Christ, made Christian 
in very deed by participation in the Spirit of Christ' (p. 2r)9)._ 

Like Moberly, Kitschl emphasizes the social 
eignificanee of the Atonement; but, in place of the 
mystic bond of an identity of nature mediated 
which was composed eight years after the first, was originally 
designed to take the place of its third and fourth sections, but 
the advice of friends led to the abandonment of the plan, and 
the two versions stand side by side as vols. i. and ii. 

1 Jjondon, 1901. ^ , 

a Di6 chriathche Lehre von der Rfcht/ertigunfj und 1 ersohn- 
ung, 8 vols., Jlonn, 1870-74 ; 3rd ed. 1888-89 [Rng. tr. of vol. 
iii. by Mackintosh and Macaulay, Edinburgh, 1900], 


through the Sacraments, he puts the (Ahical con¬ 
ception of community of purpose. A( (ordin^r to 
Kitschl, the purpose of God is not primaniy^the 
salvation of individuals as such, hut tlmir union in 
the redeemed society of the Kingdom of God. But 
this is possible only as tiiero is revealed to men an 
end at once simple enough and far-reaching enough 
to transcend all legal and limited ideals, and re¬ 
inforced by motive power strong enough to secure 
its inner appropriation in spite of every obstacle. 
Such a revelation is given to us in the life-work of 
Christ. In him we see One whose life was domi¬ 
nated from the beginning to the end by the principle 
of trust in God and love for others, and who, in 
this trust and love, found a power able to make 
Him victor over olistaeles otherwise insuperable. 
As su(‘h a moral coih] iieror, He becomes to others 
the ph‘dge of the ])('^sil»ility of like victory in their 
case, if only they in turn accept His life-purpose in 
similar love and trust. 

'I'liis is (he meaning of Kitschl’s inueh-disoiissed 
teaching eomauiiing H (Jluircli as the object of 
t'le Divirie justifi(‘atioii {v(d. iii. ch. ii, 20[Lng. tr. 
a. lOS IT. j). By tliis be means not simply that the 
ife of f ut il, cfxm whicli {Jiu Ueformers based tlndr 
assurance of tlie forgivmiess ot sins, carries with it 
incvitalily devotion to that universal purpose of 
love which desus has revealed as the will of the 
Lather; lie means that the experience of forgive- 
iK'ss itself is possible only os a man makes Jesus’ 
wider social [uirpose his own. I’he life of trust 
and tlie life of service are not two independent 
elements in the Christian life ; they are two as¬ 
pects of one and the same experience. As Jesus 
fulfilled His own true relation to His Ihitber 
through His willingiu'ss to sufier even death itself 
for the sake of His brothers, so His disciples in 
their turn realize their true relation to their rather 
by follow'ing ilirn in like devotion. 

It is in the light of this coneejition that we are 
to understand Kitschrs view of the Atonement. 
In his chapter on the ‘ l\;rson and Life-work of 
Christ’(ch. vi.) he (iritieizes the older Protestant 
treatment of tlu^ work of Christ on the ground that 
it separates things which belong together. It 
contrasts the sufi’erings and death of Christ, as an 
evidence of His humiliation, with His resurrection 
and second advent, as the proof of His exaltation. 
But, according to Kitschl, this contrast is mislead¬ 
ing. The priestly work of Christ is not something 
apart from His kingly work—a condition which 
must be fulfilled in order that that may be accom¬ 
plished. It is itself an element in that moral 
victory over sin and death which evidences His 
Divine pow'er and constitutes Him the w'orld’s 
Kedeemer. The sufi'erings of Christ have not 
merely ethical value as a price paid by Christ to 
God for the redemjition of man. They have religi¬ 
ous value as a revelation of God’s purpose towards 
man, and, above all, as an assurance of that Divine 
power w'hicli is able to make man the victor over 
the worst foes. As such a revelation, they are 
harmonious with His w hole life-w'ork—a necessary 
condition of the aceomjilisliment of His purpose, 
namely, the establishment of God’s Kingdom 
among mcn.^ 

So we see the latest German thought about 
the Atonement turning back to the point of view 
of the earliest Gri'ck theology, and tiyiiig to gain 
a conception ot Christ’s redemption which shall 
rejiresent it less as a single act performed once for 
all in the death upon tlie cross than as the natural 
outworking and consummation of the meaning and 
purpose of His entire life. 

1 In his suffjirestive hook, Ths Cross and the Kinadom, as 
vie^ved by Chnst llimsrlf and in the Light of Evolution 
(Edinburgh, 1902), W. L. Walker follows Ritsrhl in bringing out 
the close connexion between the Atonement and the Kingdom 
of Go<l(cf. esp. p. 271 fl.). 
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7 . Summary and conclusion.—As we look hack 
over the liistory which we have tlius hrielly jcismuI 
in review, we are struck by tlio great variety of 
o[)inion rt'pre.sented in our survey.^ Wliethcr we 
consider the Atonement from the point of view of 
its nature, its object, its necessity, or the means 
by w'hich it is made practically ellective in men’s 
lives, we find dill'erences of view so striking as to 
make any attempt at harmony seem hopeless. 
The atoning character of Christ’s death is now 
found in its {)cnai quality as suffering, now in its 
ethical cliaracter as obedience. It is represented 
now as a lansom to redeem men from Satan, now 
as a satisfa(;tion due to the honour of God, now as 
a penalty demanded by His justice. Its necessity 
is grounded now in the nature of things, and, again, 
is Explained as the result of an arrangement due to 
God’s mere good pleas\ire or answering His sense 
of fitness. The means by w’hich its benefits are 
mediated to men are sometimes mysti(‘ally con¬ 
ceived, as in the Greek theology of the Sacrament; 
sometimes legally, as in the Protestant formula of 
imputation ; and, still again, morally and spiritu¬ 
ally, as in the more personal theories of ret^ent 
Protestantism. Surveying differences so extreme, 
one might well be tempted to ask, with some 
recent critics, whether, indeed, we have here to do 
with an essential element in Christian doctrine, or 
simply with a survival of primitive ideas whose 
presence in the Christian system constitutes a per¬ 
plexity rather than an aid to faith. 

Yet, such an opinion, however natural, would 
be misleading. The differences which we liave dis¬ 
cussed are notgreat(*r than may he paralleled in the 
case of every other Christian doctrine. When we 
isolate any doctrine from its environment, it is 
easy to re})resent it as a record of inconsistencies 
ami contradictions; hut, when we look below the 
surface and consider the underlying causes of the 
cliangcrs in (jue*stioii, w'e find it necessary to revise 
so superlicial a judgment. These causes have to 
do with the coms'ption of God and of His relat ions 
in the world. Where God is conceived, as in the 
old Greek theology, in physical or rm*taphysical 
terms, as the absolute Spirit, immutable and in¬ 
corruptible, who saves man by making him par¬ 
taker of his own immortal life, the Atonement 
necessarily becomes a mere incident in the life of 
the Incarnate One, and the type of thought repre¬ 
sented by Athanasius is the result. Where, as in 
the theology of Uoman Catholicism and tin; earlier 
Profestantism, (h)d is conceived primarily as 
Governor or Judge, dealing with men in terms of 
iustice, either private or public, legal phraseology 
becomes tin; natural expression of religious faith, 
and the various substitutionary theories, whether 
in the form of satisfaction or of penalty, are the 
result. Where, on the other hand, as in modern 
times, the ethical and spiritual categories are con¬ 
trolling, the Atonement will in like manner be 
given an ethical and spiritual interpretation ; and 
the various questions as to its nature, its necessity, 
and its effects will be answ'ered along the lines 
followed by the later Protestant writers whom we 
have })assed in review. The attitude which one 
will take towards any of the specific questions 
under discussion will be determined in the last 
analysis by his answer to the underlying question, 
Wiiich of these general ways of conceiving God is, 
on the whole, most adequate to express the Chris¬ 
tian view ? 
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1 An interesting attempt to cliiHsify the different theories of 
the Atonement according to scirDtific principles has Ijeen made 
by D. VV. Simon, in his Re.demplum oj Man (Eidinbiirgh, 18S9, 
p. Of.). Cf. utso Stevens, Chnetian Doctrine of Salvation, 
P- 174. 
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W. Adams Brown. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Egyp- 
lan).—No certain trace of any rite or ceremony 
analogous to tlie Scm. atonemcnt-sacrilice {kip- 
nurim) or the Gr. piacular ex]uation can be found 
n Egyp. religion so long as it was uninfluenced 
by Sem. observances. 'I'lie close connexion with 
Palestine, wliitdi began in tlie time of the XVII 1th 
and reached its heiglit under the XIXth and XXth 
dynasties, resulted in tlie ternjiorary introduction 
or many Scm. deities into the Egyp. pantheon ; 
and with them, no doubt, came many Sem. re¬ 
ligious observances, among them that of the 
alonement-sacrihee. But the anti-Semitic feeling, 
which was brouglit about by the national resist¬ 
ance to the Assyrians in tlie Htli and 7tb cent. 
B.C., resulted in the expulsion of the Sem, deities, 
at any rate from the ollicial pantheon ; and with 
them went their cult-observances. Any trace 
which may be found of tlie kippilrim-Tiln in Egypt 
is jirobabfy to be regarded as of this Sein. origin 
(as was certainly the rite of burnt-ofrering), and 
dating from this period of Sem. religious influence. 
The Egyp. conception of sacrilice does not seem to 
have included any idea of expiation for sin. The 
Egyptian placed fruit, cakes, and cooked meat on 
a niat before the painted and robed figure of his 
deity, and burnt incense before it, in order to feed 
him, pilease him, and ward off bis wrath in case 
the offerer had offended liim by doing sometliing 
wrong. But this idea of wrong-doing was probably 
rather that of crime than of sin. Tlie Egyjitian 
does not seem to have had the same idea of sin as 
tlie Semite, and the sin-offering wsis, therefore, 
probably unknown to him originally. Wlien ho 
sacrificed from fear of the Divine wrath, it waa 
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because he had committe(i a crime ‘ against the 
king’s peace’ or that of the god, not because he 
had ‘sinned’ in tlie Bah. and Jewish sense, or 
even in the less em})hasized (ireek sense. Wicked¬ 
ness for liim was a sin against society rather than 
against God. But the gods would punish such 
wickedness, and so wore propitiated, if necessary, 
fty pacifying sacrifices. H. R. Hall. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Greek). 
—The word ‘ atonement’ belongs to Christian theo¬ 
logy, and inevitably suggests that conception of 
sin and its remedy which is peculiar to Christianity. 
Writers on the religion of Greece have either 
omitted any distinct treatment of this topic, or 
have discussed it (like Nagelsbach, Hojyier, Thcol. 
and Die nachhomer. Theologie des griech. Volks- 
glaubens) from the Christian standpoint. Yet, if 
‘sin ’ be used as a general term for conduct which 
tends to <lostroy the natural bond hetwmen man 
and his god, and which consequently is followed 
by manifestations of Divine anger, it is possible to 
discuss the conception of sin in Greek religion ; 
and l)y «a similarly broad delinition we may sjx'ak 
of expiation for sin as that process by which the 
sin is removed, the anger of the god appeased, and 
the natural relation of god and man restored. In 
the present article sin is treated only in so far as 
is ne(‘essary to make clear the remedy for it. 
Further, tlui special rites for appeasing Divine anger 
will be treated in the art. PRoPll'IATioN (Greek). 

Some ethical content is almost inevitably con¬ 
nected with our conception of sin and its expiation. 
In Greece, however, defili'inent (filaafia), which 
may have nothing to do with a man’s moral con¬ 
duct, was frecpiently regarded as the cause of 
Divine anger. Although we must assume that 
rites of })uriticat ion had originally no moral content, 
yet no sharp line was ever drawn between physical, 
ritual, ami moral purity, and it is necessary 
to consid(^r the ex])iation of sin by rites of this 
character. Again, any disregard of what is due to 
the gods is an exhibition of man’s neglect or self- 
assertion, whic h may be considered as sin against 
the gods. Siicfi acts are a l('se-7nnjcst^ demamiing 
)unisliment, though sometimes the latt(‘r may at 
east be lessened by expiatory rites. It will be 
noted that this com^eptiori of sin goes with the 
belief in the gods as Divine rulers, which isem])lia- 
sized in the Homeric poems. Thirdly, the time 
came when morality so far rested on a religious 
basis that transgression of moral principles was 
juinished by the gods. To break a moral law be¬ 
came a sin against the gods when the sanctions of 
religi<m were added to morality—in other words, 
when it became the function of the gods to punish 
wrong-doing. At t\iis point, and perliapa only at 
this point, tVie Greeks clearly recognized the con¬ 
nexion between morality and religion. The cer¬ 
tainty of Divine punishment for sin was emphasized 
in their literature from Homer to Plutarch ; and, 
if the moral ideas were often ditlereiit from ours, 
or if religion did not enforce all the precepts of 
Greek morality, the fact remains that the sinful¬ 
ness of immorality was generally recognized. As 
to the Divine punishment of sin there was no 
doubt; whether expiation had any utility for th( 
sinner was a question not so easily answered. 

It appears that the expiation of sin must be 
considered from these three standpoints: (u) the 
puritication from the taint of evil, (6) the allaying 
of Divine anger caused by intentional or uninten 
tional disregard of what is due to the gods, and (c 
the restoration of a man who has transgressec 
some moral law to harmony with the gods. Th 
emphasis on these points of view varies, but frori 
Homer onward they are all three present. 

I. Pre-Homeric period.—For the period whici 


precedes that in which the Homeric ix^eiiis were 
composed our knowledge of religion has made some 
progress in recent years, but not suilicimit to shed 
much light on the present question. All that wo 
;an afFirm with any conhdenco is that the <‘arly 
Jreeks, like other primitive peojiles, uiulou])t)slly 
iractised rites to drive away evil spirits, and that 
rom these rites arose many later practices, the 
ihject of which was to remove some taint of evil. 

[n so far as the evil was the cause of Divine anger 
and separated men from communion with the gods, 
t may perhaps be called ‘ sin,’ and its removal the 
expiation of sin. The idea that evil itself is a 
ubstance whicdi can be absorbed in a specially pre¬ 
pared fleece (At5s Kuidtov), or removed by some jiotmit 
cleansing material like blood or clay, or instilled 
nto a [lerson who can hear it out of the city, is 
3erhaps nearer to the facts than is our thought of 
wil spirits. In a period much later than the one 
under consideration, the Thargelia, a festival of 
Apollo at Athens, included a peculiar rite in which 
)ne or two men {(pdpixaKoi) were first fed at the 
mblic ex})ensc, then beaten with branches and 
eeks, and finally put to death. The connexion 
with Apollo was not very marked ; it seems rather 
o be an ancient rite which had to do with the 
afety of the ripening crop. Nor does it presup})Ose 
be Divim^ anger, though doubtless more stress was 
aid on such a ceremony in time of famine or pesti- 
ence, when men felt that their gods w'ere angry 
with them. It was jirimarily a means of removing 
any taint of evil which might bring dang('r to men 
>r destruction to their ripening cro[)s. Ihicause 
ites of this character were out of line with the 
development of Greek religion from Homer onward, 
it is perliaps safe to regard them as survivals from 
a very early period. In themselves they shed little 
'ight on the j>r(‘sent question, excejit as they indi¬ 
cate that men feared the possible anger o^ their 
^ods, and possessed means to remove; the cause of 
uch anger, if not to allay the anger itself. Still 
heso rites of riddance {dwoTp6TraLa) must be taken 
nto account as the source of later jiurihcatory 
ites, and perhaps as the starting-point of propitia¬ 
tory sacrifice. 

2 . In the Homeric poems.—In contrast with the 
earlier ages, for which the evidence is largely based 
)n inference, the picture of religion in the Homeric 
)oems is clear cut and reasonably complete. But, 
Arango as it may appear at first sight, while the; 
account of sin an(i itspunishment is delinito enough, 
-here is no mention of rites of expiation, no word 
’or ‘expiation’ or ‘ atonement,’ nor even any distinct 
orm or worship designed to propitiate, the anger of 
he gods. Any direct leference to sin as a sort of 
lolilement demanding purification—a taint dangfu- 
3US because it invites either evil spirits or the 
wrath of the greater gods—is avoidea. It is true 
that Agamemnon’s army purified themselves after 
the plague which A])ollo sent {II. i. 313 f.), and 
that, after the death of the suitors,Odysseus puritied 
his palace with lire and sul])hur {Od. xxii. 4SI-494) ; 
in the same spirit, Hector feared to approach the 
gods with the stain of battle on his hands {11. vi. 
266). In none of these cases, however, is it clear 
that the defilement was itself a possible cause of 
Divine anger. 

But, while the view of sin as a defilement is 
avoided, the place of sin in the economy of the 
world is delinitely given. The gods are suprfuue 
rulers, governing the world in accordance with 
moral principles ; any slight to their dignity is sin, 
and any infraction of the moral law they uphold is 
sin. And sin, i.e. such action as provoKes the 
anger of the gods, is all but inevitably follow'cd by 
iunishment. It remains only to add that the 
divine anger may also be aroused by some injury 
to a favourite of the gods, as when Odysseus 
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blinded Polyphemus the Cyclops and imnirred 
Poseidon’s anger ; the apparent inconsistency be¬ 
tween such private anger and anger at some moral 
{or religious) wrong is explained at once by the 
fact that the gods are rulers, with children and 
favourites among men. 

The conception of sin as an affront to Divine 
rulers which provokes their anger is illustrated liy 
Ajax's boast that lie had saved himself from the 
sea against the will of the gods(Od. iv. 504), where¬ 
upon Poseidon shattered the rock on whicli he had 
found safety ; or by the recklessness of Odysseus’ 
followers in eating the cattle of Helios (Or/, i. 7-0, 
xii. 379) ; or by the affront to Athene when the 
city of Troy was sacked. In this last instance 
Agamemnon thought to allay the anger of the 
goddess by sacrifices, for he did not recognize that 
the purposes of the gods are not lightly changed 
(Or/, iii. 14.'i ff.). The omission of saiailices that 
were due to the gods brouglit down their wrath on 
Calydon (//. ix. 533 tf.), and prevented the depart¬ 
ure of Mcmelaus from Egypt (Dt/. iv. 460 ff.). In 
such cases it was necessary to make good the 
omission as promptly as possible. Menelaus must 
go back and offer the sacrifices ; Agamemnon must 
restore Chrysms to her father, the })riest of Apollo 
(//. i. 98 f.). Often, however, it was impossible to 
undo the evil, in which case men might seek to 
propitiate the anger of the gods, but with little or 
no hope of success. So the coin})anions of Odysseus 
foolishly thought to set riglit the slaughter of 
Helios’ cattle by vowing to build him a splendid 
tiMiiple, and to dedicate many valuable votive offer¬ 
ings (D^/. xii. 84511'.). The sacrifices offered to the 
goils under these circumstances did not differ from 
the ordinary ones; but, inasmuch as sacrifict; al¬ 
ways exf)ressed man’s desire to gratify the gods by 
paying tlnun tlndr due, it might propitiate their 
anger. Probably the same thought lay behind the 
vow to bring votive oflimings, though such costly 
gifts might be regarded as the effort to expiate a 
sin. But from the Homeric point of view neither 
gifts nor sacrifices had much efficacy ; the affront 
to tlie gods was certain to bring punishment. 

The result of transgressing moral law was much 
the same ; for the gods hate wickedness, and honour 
iust and right deeds (Oc/. xiv. 88 If., xvii. 485 ff.). 
Naturally the wrong deeds which gods punished 
were other tluin the crimes against human law. 
In particular, the suppliant, i.e. the traveller out¬ 
side his own country who threw him.self on the 
mercy of the gods, was thought to be under their 
special protection (Or/, ix. 479, xiii. 21,8). No 
human law punished oath-breaking, but this was 
a crime against the gods (//. iv. 285, 270f., xix. 
264). The suitors for the hand of Penelope broke 
no law of man ; so much the more the gods per¬ 
mitted their high-handed insolence to develop until 
it demanded punishment at their hands (Or/, xv. 
829, XX. 215, xxii. 89f.). And the sin of Aegisthus 
in marrying Clyta'innestra was primarily a sin 
against the gods that protect the family ; nor could 
any sacrifices and votive offerings—perliaps sacri¬ 
fices of thanksgiving—win him the Divine favour 
(Or/, iii. 278 tT.). 

Ph'oin the standpoint of the Homeric poems, sin, 
whether moral transgression or direct affront to 
the gods, received its duo punishment. It was 
natural for men to seek to allay the anger of the 
gods, but there were no rites specifically for this 
piirjiose, and men had no assurance that tlndr 
efforts in this direction would meet with any 
success. The only ex})iation for sin, strictly speak¬ 
ing, lay in the effort to set right the wrong that had 
been done. 

3, In later Greek history.—While all three con¬ 
ceptions of sin and expiation are found in the later 
and better known periods of Greek history, the 


first to develop seems to have been the thought of 
sin as a pollutirni which dcmrmc/er/ pui'ijicrition. In 
connexion with the spread of the worship of 
Dionysus early in the 6tli cent B.C., a new emphasis 
was laid on purification. Undoubtedly rites of this 
character originated in the effort to free men from 
the taint of evil—in other words, from tin; danger¬ 
ous influence of infecting evil spirits. It seems 
that the Dionysus religion, like the more organized 
Orphic religion, developed these rites to secure 
relief from those evil influences which separated 
man from the divinity. In the 5th cent, some of 
the rites had been adopted by the State religion, 
while others were branded as superstition. 

The (luestion with which we are now concerned 
is whetiier the evil banished by purificatory rites 
ever gained a moral content, which certainly it did 
not have at first, or whether impurity in itself 
provoked the anger of the greater gods, so that its 
removal could in any sense be called expiation. 
The second point is more easily answered t han the 
first. Although rites of purification originated 
quite independently of the greater gods, a con¬ 
nexion was established before the 5tli cent. B.C., 
so that these rites became a part of the State 
religion. 'The murderer was banislied because he 
was hated by the gods (Sophocles, OcaI. Tyr. 95 fl., 
286 ff., 1519; cf. Antiphon, 'J'ctrrrl. i. 1. 8 and 10; 
'I’hucyd. i. 126). On shipboard he was a source of 
danger to his fellow-passengers ; and, wlien sacri¬ 
fices were offered to the gods, his presimce made 
the worship unaia'cptable (Antiphon, ILn'or/cs, 81- 
88). Purifications were performed l>efore every 
religious festival, for any impurity would provoke 
Divine anger. The more dreadful the cause of the 
impurity, the greater the Divine curse, so that, for 
example, the murder of Gylon and his comjianions 
demanded peculiarand effective rites of purification. 
Moreover, the rites themselves came under the 
worship of /mis Meilichios, whose, statue, elected 
after great bloo<lshed at Argos, was di'^tinct ly an 
expiation for that sin (Pausan. II. xx. 1). 'The 
ordinary practice of jiiiritication, however, was the 
nunoval of a possible cause of Divine anger, rather 
than the expiation of any sin. 

It is clear that most of the rites of purification 
have nothing to do with any real sin. Contact 
w'ith death, sickness, and birth demands a purifica¬ 
tion which has no moral signiticance. I’robably 
the same is true of purification for inanslaugliter, 
though at Athens it was jiormitted only in case of 
justifiable homicide. At the same time, all shed¬ 
ding of human blood must have been regarded as a 
kind of wrong, for which some expiation was wel¬ 
come. The restoration of the muruerer to liis jilace 
in society involved two elements, viz. an aiijustment 
with the family of the murdered man (often a money 
recompense), and a religious purification ; IxDth 
these demands would be regarded as expiation just 
in so far as the murder w'as felt to be a sin. Hero¬ 
dotus (vi. 189) tells how the Lemnian Ihdasgians 
cruelly murdereditheir Athenian wives and children ; 
and, wdien a plague came upon them, they w ere in¬ 
formed by the Delphic oracle that they must pay 
whatever jienalty the Atlienians might demand. 
A similar answer w’as made to the inhabitants of 
Apollonia when they sought relief from a plague 
wfiich followeil the blinding of Euenius (Herod, ix. 
93 f. ; elsewhere, i. 167, Herodotus uses for this 
process the jihrase dK/aaaOai a/xaprdda). Al¬ 
though [uirilicalion for manslaughter did not origi¬ 
nate in the religion of the Olympian gods, we must 
conclude that it w^as brought into connexion with 
that religion ; and the Delphic oracle encouraged 
the belief that murder w as a polluting sin agains^ 
the gods, w’hic.h demanded expiation. 

Further, it would seem that the ritual purity de¬ 
manded, for example, by the Eleusinian mysteriea 
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was at times carried over into tiie etliical lield. 
Most of the evidence for this view may be questioned, 
since it conies tiirouj^h Christian writers {e.g. Tert. 
dc PriVHcr'ipt. 40: ‘[diabolus] ipse . . . ex[)ia- 
tionem delictorum de lavacro reproinittit ’; cf. de 
Jidpt. 5); yet it is proliable that men did come to 
the mysteries with a feeling of guilt from which 
they sought relief (I)iod. Sic. v. xlix. 6 ; Schol. ad 
Aristopli. Pax, 277 ; cf. also Plato, Polit. 304 C : 
dpLKTj^a . . . dK€L(r0aL). AIthough rites of puritica- 
tion commonly had no element of expiation, some¬ 
times the {lollution involved a feeling of guilt for 
which these rites provided relief by expiation. 

That it was a sin to neglect the gods or to offer 
them any direct ajj'ront was recognized in later 
times as clearly as in the Homeric poems. And in 
later jiractice, as in the epic picture of society, the 
exjiiation of such sin consisted, first, in setting right 
one’s attitude toward the gods; secondly, in ajipeas- 
ing the Divine anger. A mythical example is 
found in the legend of the Trojan war : Agamemnon 
pursued a hind into the sacred precinct of Artemis ; 
no exjuession of humble rcjientance was sulliciimt 
to set the matter right, hut Iphigeneia must he 
sacrificed to the goddess to satisfy lu'r anger before 
the (Ireeks could sail. It was an affront to Apollo 
for ('r(esus to test the truthfulness of the Delphic 
oracle ; in this case rich gifts were suilicient, (,o 
atone for the sin and appease A polio’s anger (Xeno¬ 
phon, Cyrop, VIT. ii. 19), A plague fell on the 
inhahil.-inls of 1‘higaleia ; the Delphic oracle ex- 
)lained it as the result of the neglected worship of 
4emeter, and it ceased when that ancient (uilt was 
restored (Pausan. viii. xlii. 5). To kill Cylon and 
his companions at the altar of Athene was an 
affront to the goddess for which it was necessary 
to seek an unusually potent means of atonement 
(cf. also 11 erod. vi. 91 f.). 

Ordinarily, anything like an affront to the gods 
Avas the act of some individual, while the anger of 
the gods w as visit (m 1 on the State ; it w as, therefore, 
the business of the State to deal with the matter, 
first by punishing the individual, and, secondly, by 
ap]»easing the Divine anger. Such acts w'ere the 
mutilation of the hermcB at Athens, and the pro- 
fan.ation of the mysteries. Regular courts existed 
to punish individuals wdio were responsible for the 
profanation of religious objects. And to ap])ease 
the anger of the gods the State had recourse to 
Bjiciial rites of propitiation [which will be dis- 
cuss('(l in the article under that heading]. Here it 
should be noted that the puiiisbm<*nt of the indi¬ 
vidual was the only expiation (in distinction from 
pro}utiation) which could be offered. 

The third point of view from which the Greek 
concejition of sin may be regarded is found in the 
Divme government of the world. The Homeric con¬ 
cept ion that moral law received the sanction of the 
gods is found in later literature from Hesiod {Erga, 
333 f.) oinvards. ‘That old saying, “The doer 
suffers ” ’ (yKsch. Choeph. 30b), expresses the (freek 
vioAv of the inevitabloness of punishment (cf. So¬ 
phocles, (Ed. Tyr. 863 tf., Electra, 209 ff. ; Euri¬ 
pides, Electra, 1155). For any ex])iation which 
should do aw^ay with inevitable punishimmt, Greek 
thought found no place. On the other hand, the 
punishment itself was sometimes regarded as an 
expiation of the guilt. So the death of Laius 
murderer w^as to ‘ loose,’ i.e. undo, the etTect of the 
original deed (Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 100f.); so the 
chorus pray that Orestes’ deed, a just manslaughter, 
may ‘ loose ’ the blood of long past murders (.Ksch. 
Chv>cph. 803 f. ; cf. Eurip. Her. Ear. 40). It is not 
difficult to see how this principle wmrks out in the 
case of CEdipus. In Sophocles’ (Edipus Tyrannus 
the king is self-willed, quick to anger, relying on 
his own great powers ; after years of suffering the 
same man appears in the (Edipus Coloneus, his 


temper chastened and brought into harmony with 
th(‘ w'ill of tlie gods, for in tlui results of Ids un¬ 
witting sin he has made his expiation for it. More 
commonly, however, the penalty for a grave sin 
was death ; the law wais satisfied, i.e. expiation was 
made, but at the ex{>ense of the man’s life. 

The idea of gx’iKmce finds no ])lace in Greek re¬ 
ligion, nor are there any practices by which some 
self-inflicted penalty may take the place of the full 
consequences of sin. The word ‘ expiation ’ natur¬ 
ally refers to some process by which the sinner 
may free himself cither from some of the results of 
sin, or from the sin itself, or from both. We have 
seen that the idea of sin was never clearly developed 
and unified in Greece. Along with other forms of 
pollution to be removed by purification there was 
included the pollution due to some evil deed ; at 
times purification came to be a sort of expiation. 
An affront to the gods w'as sin ; costly gifts might 
ex})iate .such sin, t dough here it is simpler to si)eak 
of Divine anger and its propitiation. Finally, for 
sin as moral wrongcoiiig there w'as no exjuation 
(•( her than full puni^'.iment., since the ])unishment 
)j .sin wa.s regarded as something unchanging and 
absolute. 

!,i I KitATCRB.—C. Petersen, ‘Orioohiflche Rolipion,’ in Ersch 
■Tiid Oruher’s EncycAopadie, Leipzig, 188^-89, vi. v. 2 f. ; C. 
F. von Nagelsbacn, limner. 'J'iieolo<jte, 1840, 8rd eci. by Auten- 
iH.-li. Xnreinberg, 1881, Ina nachhoiner. Theol. des gnreh. 
\'ii/k^nlnvl>L n,'^, do. 1807; E. von Lasanlx, Stndimi dru cla.-is- 
ischi'I A/f( rthtnna, Regensburg, 187)4, e8i>. 7, ‘Die Sulin()i)fer 
tier (Irieelien iind Roiner ’ ; K. Lehrs, Fopularc AnJ^'Oze ans 
dr))i AUerthuin, Leipzig, 1875, esp. ‘ Vorstelluiig der Orieehen 
ul)er den Neid der (.lotler und die Ueberhciiung ’ ; L. F. A. 
Maury, IIiH. des religions de la Gr>cc antnpie, I’aris, 1851, eh, 
ix., ‘ Lc Oiilte : sacrifices et otTrandcs ’; G. Anrich, Das antike 
Mysterienwesen in seinem Einjlnss an/ das Christentum, 
Gottingen, 1803; E. E. G., The Makers of Hellas, London, 
100.3; L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, do. 1808, 
Index, s.v. ‘Atonement,’ ‘Sin’; L Schmidt, Die Ethik der 
alien Griechen, Rerlin, ISS‘2, ch. iii. ‘ Die Drsaclieri der Abweinh- 
ung voni (inten’; G. F. Schoma.x\n, Gneeh. Altertuiner^, ed. 
J. U. Lipsius, do. 1002, v. ‘ Das ReligioiiHuesen.' 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (II(^hrew). 
—I. In AV ‘ expiation ’ occurs only once, Mu 35® 
rnarg. (‘ and them can be no expiation for the land’ 
after a murder ‘ exce])t by the blood of him that 
shed it’; see further below), and ‘expiate’ in Is 
47^^ marg. : in RV this tr. of Nu 35^^ is brought 
into the text ; ‘ to make expiation for ’ occurs also 
in RV in Dt 32*^, and ‘ expiated ’ in the marg. of 
1 S 3^*, Is 6"^ 27®. In all three passages the 

Heb. wTird used is kipper. ‘ Atoneniont ’ occurs in 
the priestly laws of the OT for kipjnlrim, a subst. 
cognate with kipper (as in the ‘ Day of Atoncmenit ’); 
and ‘ to make atonement ’ regularly in the same 
laws for kipper. In AV (4f the N'l' ‘atonement’ 
occurs once only (Ro 5‘^), for KaraWayh ; in RV it 
does not occur at all, ‘ reconciliation ’ being substi¬ 
tuted for it in Ro 5^^ on account of other com¬ 
pounds of dXKd(Tcroj beingg even in AV, rendered by 
‘ reconcile’ and ‘ reconeiliation.’ 

In both AV and RV, it should further bo pre¬ 
mised, ‘atonement’ means always, not amends ot 
reparatiori, which is the sense the word has ac¬ 
quired in modern l5nglisli, but ‘ at-one-ment,’ or 
reconciliation, wdiich is the sense in which both 
‘ atone ’ and ‘ atonement ’ are regularly used by 
Shakespeare, and other writers of the same age: 
e.g. Othello, IV. i. 234, ‘I would do mucli to atone 
tiiem,’ i.e. to reconcile them ; and £ Hen. IV.j 
IV. i. 221, ‘ If we do now make our atonement (re¬ 
conciliation) w^ell. Our peace will, like a broken 
limb united, Grow stronger for the breaking’; 
Rich. III., I. iii- 36 (sc(^ further exampl(‘s in Aldis 
Wright’s Bible Word-Book, London, 1866, s.v.). 

It will be a])})arent from this preliminary synopsis 
that kipper is the Heb. word corresponding to l^th 
‘make expiation’ and ‘make atonement’; our 
first step, therefore, must be to examine this word, 
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witli its cognates, and try to ascertain what ideas 
are associated with it. 

2. The primary meaning of kipper is uncertain, 
and, with our present knowledge, cannot be made 
the starting-point of an investigation. In Arabic 
the corresponding word, htfara, means to cover, 
being used, for instance (Lane, Arab. Lex. ‘2620), of 
clouds covering the sky, or of the wind covering a 
trace or mark with dust ; and formerly it was 
customary to derive the senses of kipper from this, 
as tliongh the meaning were properly to cover 
(so, thougli with reserve, and allowing it to he 
uncertain, the present writer in 19t)2, in IIDJ*. art. 

‘ Propitiation ’). In Syriac k^phar, and esj). the 
Fael eonjng. kappar, means to wipe, or ivipc away 
(as to wipe tlie month, to v'ipe away tears, the stain 
of sin, etc.); and W. R. Smith {OTJC [1S81], 
4.^8 f., more lii ielly OTJC^ [1892], 380 f. ) exi)lainecl 
the senses of ki/>per from this, supposiim it to 
denote properly tlni wiping away of sin. Recent 
)rogress in As^^y^iology has, however, thrown new 
ight upon tljc word. In its Assyr. form, knppuru 
(with a derivative, takpirtu), it is now' knowm to 
occur repeatedly' in a ritual connexion in Assyr. 
texts ; and, though the nrimary idea expressed hy 
the t(M'm is still disputed among experts,^ it seems 
clear that in actual usage it expresses the idea of 
ritual ])urgfttion : hy certain specified ceremonial 
acts a ])riest is directed, for instance, to ‘ j)urgo’ or 
‘ nurify ’ a king [5arra tukappar), a sick person, or 
a house.^ The ceremonies pre.scrihed are largely, it 
should be noted, of a magical nature ; and tlieir 
supposed ell’cct is to remove diseases, a?]d (‘.specially 
to expel the demon.s who were regarded as the 
cause of both these and other trouhh's in those 
whom they possessed (see above, p. 638*). Th(‘ 
word is used in a much deeper s<‘nse in Heh. than 
in Assyr. ; hut the applications in the two lan¬ 
guages are sufficiently kindred to leave no doubt 
that there must he some ultimate (‘onnexion be¬ 
tween them. Whether, in the remote age in 
which the Hebrews and the Assyrians separated 
from each other, the word had already a(;(]uired a 
ritual signification, wdiich was aftemwardsdeveloped 
along ditferent lines in the two languages, or 
w'hethcr (Zimmern) the word was borrowed by the 
Hehr('.ws from the Assyrians at a later date', an<l 
the ritual sensiithen attaching to it w'as afterwards 
moditied independently by tluj Hi'hrew's, it is hardly 
possible at present [1912] to determine ; hut, in one 
way or the other, the Heb. and Assyr. aj>j)li( ation.s 
of the word must have sprung from a common 
origin. 

It will he convenient in the se(|uel to indicate 
the action denoted hy the verb either hy the inf. 
kapper, or by the post-Bihlical subst. knppdrdh. 

3. The followdng are the general ideas expressed 
hy kapper. Either the guilt of sin or the stain of 
some ritual (nonmoral) ‘ uncleanness’ rests upon a 
man : the a[)pro[)riate knppdrdh expiates the guilt, 
or ritual stain, clears the offender, and at the 
same time appeases the Divine anger, which the 
sin has aroused, and effects the ‘ at-one-ment,’or 
reconciliation, between God and man. The means 
by which the knppdrdh operates is usually some 

1 Zimmern (Beitrage zur Kmntnis (Ur bab. Relig., 1890, p, 92 ; 
KAT '^, col f.) supposes its primary meaning to be to wipe away 
(* abwischen’ von Schnuitz); and the word certainly occurs in 
the sense of ‘ wiping away ’ a t<‘ar in KB vi. 78, line 20. S. II. 
Langdon (ExpT xxii. [1911] 320 IT.) contends that its primary 
meaning is to remove. C. F. Burney (ib. p. 325 ff.) and C. J. 
Ball (ib. p. 478 f ) argue, largely from the evidence afforded by a 
syllabary, that it means properly to be bright, or, in the causa¬ 
tive conjug. kn])p'uru, to make bright. The theological import 
of the word, as used in the OT, is, however, unaffected by the 
question of its primary, physical meaning ; for it is doubtful if 
this wa.s at all present to the Hebrews when they used it in a 
ritual or theological sense. 

2 See the <-ollection of passages given by langdon, ExpT xxii. 
320 f. and 380 f. ; and the texts translated by Zimmern, op. <sii. 
(see Index, t.v. ‘ Kuppuru’)- 


ritual ceremony, esp(Mially a satuifice in wdiich 
blood is shed. The effect might be thouglit of a.s 
iroduced mechanically ; but, as religious ichuLs 
lecame more spiritualized, it was seen tliat tin. 
rite must defiend for its efficacy upon the moral 
state of the sinner, upon his penitence and desire 
for pardon. A particular case was the guilt of 
blooii.slied, which (ac(;ordiDg to ancient ideas) had 
to be avenged by the kinsmen of the murdered 
man, and wdiich, moreover, wnis regarded as both 
implicating the murderer’s clan and polluting the 
land in wdiich tlie blood was shed. For wdlful 
manslaughter there was no sacrificial kappardh in 
Israel ; but the })ayment of a kopher, or expiation- 
price for a life, though recognized by the law only 
in certain exceptional cases, seems to have been a 
well-know n practice (see § 7). 

Kipper, wdiatever its [)riniary physical meaning 
may have been, seems to have been in early use in 
Israel with the idea of ritual purgation attaching 
to it; it then gradually acquired the more definite 
id(*as of expiation, purijication from sin, g)ropitia- 
tion, and reconciliation, just nuerred to. 

4. Let us now’ examine in greater detail the use 
oikijtpcr in the OT. We may begin with the non- 
priestly p.arts. It is doubtful whetluw it occurs in 
any jiassage with its presumed primary meaning ; 
but, if the text is CGrr<‘ct, it will do so in Is 28^® 
(‘And your covenant with death shall bt* dis¬ 
annulled,’ where the idea of annulment, or oblitera¬ 
tion, miglit be derived either [see § 2] from that of 
to cover or from tliat of to wipe out)', hut kuppar 
here is very probably an error for huphnr (from 
/)drar), th(‘ word ordinarily used of annulling a 
covauiant. 

In the other non-priestly pas.sages of the OT in 
whi(di the word occurs the subjisd is sometimr - a 
/ay Isra(‘lite, Honud irues (lod ; 1 lu* object is usually 
the guilt, but ocea.sionally it is the oifender. 

In <Jn 3220 .Jacob, fearing (\ ") to meet Fnaii, le.st (v U) he 
eJiould slay both tiimself and hi.s family for the wrongs he had 
formerly done him, says * I uill kappi'r Ids fa('e with a jirc'sent.' 
Here the meaning might bo either 'cover his face ' v,iih a jire- 
sont, the figure being that of a fxT'^on wJiose e\eM are Minded 
by a gift so a.s not to noth'e something (of (Jri 2 M'i and vlob 9^4 
[though the Heb. word is not tin* Rame], Kx or (W. R. 

Smith, ^ c.) ‘c/ecn the face,’ blae.kenei! h\ d:^pl•■as'lre, as 
the Arabs say similarly ‘ whiten the fai'e ’ ; but m \ ew of what 
has been said above, it is more prolxible that the \>,i>rd is 
borrowed from the ritual terminology, and (imt the nieanmg is 
‘ I will hi.s face with a present '( l..\X, i^Aac/cM-u ro np6a- 

u>Trov avTou—<^iAa(ro/xai. being the word by which I.XX almost 
always render kip])er). 

In F.x 3230 Moses, after the sin of the golden calf, when aliout 
to go up to the mount to tiod, says, ' Perudventure I .shall make 
expiation for your sin’—viz. by appeasing Hod's wrath, e;lher 
hy interce.s.sion (v.^i) or, a.s some think, by offering to die fo? f hi 
people him.‘»clf (v.32). As in (in 32'-'>, the term is borrowe<l from 
the priesth terminology ; but evidently no priestly ceremonial 
is inijilied bv its use. 

1 8 3^**, ‘ The iniquity of Eli’s house (the sing of his sons) shall 
not be expiated by sacrifice or offering (minhdh) for ever,’ is a 
clear allusion to expiation by sacrifice. 

5. 'riie four following iiaHstige.s, all dealing with 
expiation for tlie guilt or pollution occasioned by 
bloodshed, should be considered together ; 

2 S 213. David, inquiring about the raiise of a long and con¬ 
tinued famine, is told hy the oracle, ‘ Upon Saul and upon his 
house there resteth blood (so read with BXX], because he slew 
the Giheonites,’ to whom the Israelites had sworn proteidion 
'Jos 9 i 3 . 20 f.). Thereupon David asks the Giheonites, ‘ Wliat 
3 hall I do for you? and wherewith shall I nwJcs expiation, that 
ye may bless the inheritance of Jahweh ? ’ They reply that it is 
no matter of silver or gold between themselves arul Saul or his 
house, nor have they power to put any one to death in Israel. 
David thereupon offers to do for them whatever they wish ; and 
they ask for two of Haul’s sons, and five of his grandsons, that 
they may ‘ hang them up to Jahweh in Gibcon (so LXX].’ Their 
reijiiesb is granted, and they do this. The Giheonites are now 
satisfied : the injury done to them hy Saul is expiated ; Jahweh’a 
~,nger also is appeased, anrl He is rocorudled to His land. The 

larrative sets before us vividly the feeling in Israel in David's 
birne on the subject. The guilt of the blood shed by Saul rests 
upon his family ; and its penal consequences affect the entire 
nation. The answer of the Giheonites show’s that, whatever the 
law in Israel at the time might he, expiation could he made for 
i murder either by a money-compensation (the ‘ blood-wit,’ or 
TToiKij (see 5 7 ]), or by the principle of life for life (Ex an(J 
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the survivirij? kinsmen of the murdered man might decide which 
they would accej)t. The Gibconitos choose the latter. 

Dt A man is found murdered ; the niurdc^rer cannot be 
traced ; and the guilt of his blood rests upon land and people. 
The elders of the city nearest the spot on which the murdered 
man was found, it is enjoined, are in such a case to perform a 
symbolical ceremony, slaying a cow (representing the murderer) 
over running water, and washing their hands over it, to symbolize 
their own innocence. The ceremony having been duly per¬ 
formed, they are to pray to God in these words: ‘Our hands 
have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. 
Expiate'^ (or Declare expiated), O Jahweh, thy people Israel, 
whom thou hast redeemed, and lay (cleave) not innocent blood 
in the midst of thy people,’ after which it is added, ‘And the 
blood(-guilt) shall be expiated for them.’ Jahweh does not 
‘expiate’ the guilt by a priestly ceremony; but, satisfied with 
the ceremony which the elders have performed. He regards it 
as ‘ expiated,’ and no longcT treats His jieojile with disfavour. 

pt (at tlio end of the Song attributed to Moses). Jahweh, 
it is said, w’lll 'a\enge the blood of his servants, and will render 
vengeance to his adversaries, and expiate his land, his peojile’ 
[read, with L.X.X, the land of hi8 people]. The land of Canaan 
has been )»ollute(l by the blood of Israelites slain by their foes : 
the pollution will be nunoved by the blood-revenge wrought 
upon the enemy by Israel. 

Nu (in l”s law of homicide; a passage which, though 
belonging to P, does not prescribe any priestly <‘t reinony). 
‘And ye shall not pollute the land wherein \e are [viz. by 
allowing the murderer to live]; for blood, it polluteth the land ; 
and no exjnatiim can he made for the land for the blood that is 
shed th(‘rein, save by the blood of him that bhetl it.’ 

6. We now come to iiassa^^es from the prophets. 

Is In his vision, Isaiah’s ‘iniquity is taken away,'and bis 
* sin expiated,’ by the seraph touching his lips wdth the liot stone 
from the altar. 

I 8 For their untimely merriment in presence of the 

foe, the prophet pronounces sentence against the people of 
Jerusalem in these words: ‘Surely this iimpiity shall not be 
expiated for you until ye die, saith the Lord, Jahweh of hosts.' 
Cf. 1 S 31-* above. 

Is (post-exilic). The ‘iniquity of Jacob will be exjdated' 
only by Israel’s aJtogether abandoning idolatr>, rnaking the 
stones of (idolatrous) altars into pounded chalk-stoiKs, and 
discarding entirely 'diherim and sun-iniages. 

I« 47*1 (addressing Habylon), ‘Therefore shall evil come upon 
thee, which thou shalt not know how to charm away [but reafi 
probably ."nnir, to bribe off, for mnC]; and mischief shall fall 
upon thee, which thou shalt not be able lo propitlaU’ {W^. for 
arrest, avert-, cf. *expiare signa’ [(be. Du\ in 1.3(»|). 

Jer 18''^ (in a prayer against his foes), ‘ Expiate not their 
iniquity, neither nlot out their sin from bet ire thee: but let 
them be made to stumble before thee ; deal thou with them in 
the time of thine anger.’ 

Ezk (in a promise of restoration of favour), ‘ When I 
expiate thee fclear thee from guilt), in regard to all that thou 
hast done.' Tne figure is suggested by the priestly terminology : 
Jahweh produces direcLl.\', and Ij.v Ills own free grace, an effect 
which the priest produces iiy means of a sacrifice. 

Ps ti5'h ‘Iniiiuities are too strong for mo. As for our trans¬ 
gressions do thvii (em])h.) expiate them.’ 

Ps 78**^*^, ‘ Hut he is coinpas.sionate, ho expiateth iniquity, and 
destro.vcth not.’ 

Ps 7!^, ‘ And deliver us, and expiate far our iniquities, for thy 
name’s sake,’ 

In the next two passages the term is used figuratively. 

Pr !()(*, ‘ By kindness and faithfulne.ss iimpiity is expiated ; 
and by the fear of Jahweli men depart from evil.' 

Cf. the teaching of P.eii Sira, Sir 38, 6 tijawv nartpa f^iXna-tTai 
tt/xapria? ; 80^ i\er]p.O(Tvyri tfiAacreTai a/xapria^ ; 3.^8 (Swete, 

82(35)8], ev5oKia KVpiov a 7 rO(rTi)i'ai arrh Troyripia<;, Kal i^L\acrpo'; 
a.noiT'rrjycLL utto (iSiklco; also .54*'8 [Swete, 31 (,54) -8], ovic hmSokh o 
vi//icrTO? iy TTpocr^opai? ooSi ey nArjO^i 0vaiu>y fftAacTKerai 


•papTtft?. 

Pr 1G*‘, ‘The wrath of a king is (as) messengers of death (t.e. 
it threatens death); but a wise man will propitiate it,' viz. by 
prudent and conciliatory behaviour. 

‘2 Ch ‘The good Jahweh expiate (clear from guilt) 

every one that setteth his heart to seek God, though he be not 
cleansed according to the purification of the sanrtuary.’ 

Dn 9“4, ‘Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and 
upon thy hol> city, to finish iransgression, and to make an end 
of sins, and to expiate iniipiity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness,’ etc., i.e. to bring in an age free from all sui. 

7 . It is now necessary to eonsi(l(*r the siibst. 
kopker, Kopher (liV, except Am 5^^ always 
‘ransom’) is the expiation-price for a life, the 
money ofl’ered for the life of a murdered man to 
appease his kinsmen’s wrath, the ttoivt), or ‘ wergild,’ 
so common amon;^^ nneivilized and semi-civilized 
nations (see Blood-Frud, vol. ii. p. 7201!.). As the 
allusions to it show, the kopher must have been an 
institution familiar to the Hebrews : but in IIcbreAV 


1 We now speak only of ‘ expiating’ an action ; but, for the 
Bake of preserving the connexion, it is used here (and sometimes 
in the sequel) in its ol<l sense, which it shares with the Lat. 
expiare, of purifying a person from guilt or pollution—properly 
by religious ceremonies. 


law, from the earliest period in whicli we know it, 
the princijile, in the case of murder, was life for 
life (Kx 21 * 2 , < smiteth a man, so that he 

die, sliall be put to death ') ; and in V the accciit- 
ance of a money-compensation is strictly prohihitW 
(Nu 35^*' no kopher to be accepted for the life of 
a murderer ; yP, murder can be ‘ expiated’ only by 
the death of the murderer); it was admitted only 
in the case of a man being killed by a vicious ox, 
in which case, if the victinvs kinsmen were content' 
the owner might pay such a ttoivt) os they might 
fix (Ex 2H^*, ‘ If tluu e he laid on him a kopher, he 
shall give for the redemption of his life wliatsoever 
is laid noon him ’). Tlie kopher is also mentioned 
in the following passages : 

1 S 128. .Samuel, in prou-stmg his integrity as a Judge, asks, 
‘Of whose hand have I t.a.ken ii kopher T-i.e. a bribe to sjiare 
a murderer’s life. Of. Am ‘Ye that afnict tlie just, that 
tako a khpker (a bribe to spare a murderer’s life), that turn 
aside the needy in the ga!(from their right).’ 

Is 4.38, ‘ I iirive given icgv pi as thy knphvr, Rthiopia and ,Seba 
instead of theo ’ ( f>g 3 'pt r'quf nted p<i( tu ally as the ‘ ransom' 
whi( li Jahweh gives CjruH m bi of Israel). 

H- t;F, ‘No man can red-d, (notice ‘ redeiiqition ’ in Rx 2180 , 
ahov( ] ,a hroth<T iroin <l(alb, give God a kopher for him,’ i.e. 
a i 1 h'c MilhoK-nt. to save his ! i. 

I'r t) 8 -’> (said of an injured husband, who will accept no price 
to sjt.aro the life of an adultenu), ‘He will not regard any 
lophcr , neither will he he content though thou give many 
bnhe-j ’ 

Pr 13"', ‘The kopher of a man’s soul (life) is his riches.’ 

I'r 21 '"', 'I’he vvi( ked 's a. kCpher for the nghk'ous ; and the 
trc'c herons (coiiicth) instead of the upright.’ (Jf. 18 438, and 
I'r 1 r\ ‘The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the 
wu'kc-d Cometh in his stead.’ 

In Job 3(>*8 the discipline of sickness, and in 33-( the penitence 
brought about by it, are regarded poetically as the kopher, or 
price, for which God will spare a man’s life. 

Ex 3b>'8(P). A half shekel is to be paid by everyone, at the 
time of a census, as the kopher of his life, ‘ that there he no 
jilague among them, when thou riumberest them,’ as might ho 
apj>rehended (cf. 2 S 24) on such an occasion. In v.*5 the half- 
shekel 18 .said to be g-iven to make expiation for their lives, and 
in v.n* it is calh*d ^rpiafton-money. 

Of. the two following passages, in which, though the word 
kbpher is not used, the i<lca is present, and the verb kipper is 
used exactly as in Ex 30*5, just referred to ; - 

Nu 8 *((. The Levites are ‘given as a gift to Aaron and to his 
sons (i.^. to the pn<’^fs) from among the childnui of Israel,’to 
perform for them menial duties about the sanctuary, and 
‘ to make expiation for the children of Israel : that there be no 
plague among the children of Israel, through the children of 
Israel coming nigh unto the sanctuary.' The lay Israelites, in 
approaching the holy vessels, etc., would do so, according to 
the rei>resentaLion of P, at the risk of their lives (Nu 182‘8 iBl W): 
the ‘ Levites,’doing it in their stead, prevent Jahwch’s wrath 
from manifesting itself in a plague (cf. Ex 30*2, just cited), and 
are therefore said to ‘ make expiaiion’ on their behalf. 

Nu 3150 . The army which had returned from the war against 
Midian without losing a man bring os an offering to .Jahweh 
the jewels which they had obtained from tlu* spoil, ' to make 
expiation for their lives before Jahweh.’ This may have been 
citlier because (v.^O) they had been numbered (cf. Ex 30*2), or 
because they had all returned alive from the vvar ; in either 
case, the spoil is an exjuatory offering for lives which, though 
they rniijht have been forfeited, had been preserved. The 
narrative, as it stands, is not historical ; but the passage 
cxemplilles the feeling on the subject which prevailed. 

Tlio kopher wtia tliiia the expiation-priee of a 
life. The word ia particularly as.sociatcd with 
kipper in Ex 30*'“- and Nu 35***'^''* (§ 5 ). For blood 
shed in murder there ia, accordin^^ to the law, no 
‘expiation,’ save by the death of the murderer. 
No kopher, therefore, will save Ida life ; but it 
will, in certain casea, save other lives. At the same 
time, the allusions ajniear to show that, in actual 
practice, a mouey-Zze/^/iGrinight be both ollered and 
accepted. In this connexion, 2 S 2F‘‘* (§ 5 ) should 
also be noticed. Thoii^di the term kopher ia not 
used, the silver and [zold with which the (dheonitea 
will have nothing to do would he properly described 
as a/cdjo/ier ; hut t he only kappardh which, in reply 
to David’s otler, the Giheonitea will accept is the 
Uvea of Saul’s sons and grandsons. 

8. We come, lastly, to consider the use of kipper 
in the priestly pa.ssages of the OT, i.e. in Ezk 
40-48, in F, and in 1 Ch 2 Ch 292h Neh 
In these the subject is always either the priest, or 
(Lv H 17^^ ; and, in passages already considered, 
Ex 30^®* Nu 31®® 36^2) an oUering of some kind ; 
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the object is never the gvilt (as in many of tlie 
passages cited above), and indeed, as a rule, is 
unexpressed, the usual expression being to mnk 
expiation for (or on behalf of) a person or (see 
§ 9(®)) thing; the means is a sari'ijirey excej)t in 
tlie few cases in which some otlier act, or otlering, 
is regarded as having an expiatory force. 

(a) Of the blood of 8acriri('ed animals (as coiitaininff the ‘ soul,’ 
or life, Dt 12-p: Lv 17^ (m the ‘ Law of tloliiiess ’), ‘ I ha\ e eii 
it to you upon the alt^r to make expiation for your souls (In e^) ; 
for the blood, it maketh expiation by means of the soul (life), 
which is in it.’ 

{h) Karel}’ of the iiAmf-offering: Lv (g’enerally: 'and it 
shall be accepted for him to make txpiation tor him’); 

(on the Day of ALmernent, after the principal ('cremonics are 
over, when Aaron comes out of the tent of meeting', and offers 
a burut-ofFi ring- to ‘ make expiation ' for himself an<J his people) ; 
also sometimes when prest-rihed in conjunction with a sin- 
offenn),'' (see 5 8(c)), Cf. Ezk 4515-17. 

(c) Most frequently of the sin-offering: Ex 293«. 37 (to make 
exj>iati(>n for the altar of burnt-ofTeniig at its consecration : so 
Lv 815, i<y_]i 26_) j jQi^ (for the altar of incense, on the annual 
Day of Atonement) ; Lv 4-0- 31. 510 . * 13 f (for sins consisting 

in any act proliibited by Jahweh, committed in ignorance or 
inadvert ( net' b}' either the community or an indn idual); 51* 
(for uithholding evidence in a court of law, for touching the 
carcass of any unclean animal, or any uncleanness of man, and 
for taking a rash oath such as would imjily a lack of re\'crence 
for Jahvveli); (on a point of ritual; so 1()17) ; yiu (for Aaron 
and his sons at their consecration ; the sm-otfering not e.xpressly 
mentioned); l>7 * (when the high priest enters solemnly uiKiri 
his duties, for himself and the people); 127-* 8* (for the * nn- 
cleanness ’ arising out of childbirth); 14i9- 3i * (after juinficAtion 
for leprosy); L5i5. * 30 * (after t he cessation of unclean issues in 
man or woman); IC®-10 ih ions. 30tT. (ou the Day of Atonement, 
for Aaron and his house, for the goat sent to Azazel, for the 
Holy of holies ‘ because of the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel, and because of their transgressions, even of all thmr 
sins,’ for the tent of meeting, v.iti [here-the Holy place], ‘ that 
dwelleth \Mtb them in the midst of their uncleannesses ,'1 for 
the altar of burnt-offering [v.i^f] 'to hallow it from the iin- 
cleaum sses of the children of Israel,’ for the other jiriest^, and 
for the whole people); 23’-^(ou the Day of Atonement}; Nu (i*! * 
(at the ('lose of the ))urificaLi<JM of the Nazintc, whim rcndcri'd 
unclean by a person d\ing sudilenly beside him); h’-’* (at the 
dedication of tlie Ivovites), (for unintentional sms ; cf. 

Lv 4); 2^-'••’ (on each day [see v.34j of the feast of unleavened 
bread); 30 ( 01 , (Po feast of weeks); 2 y'> (on Aew Year’s Day); 
H (on the Da} of Atonement) ; E/.k 45’“0 (for the sanctuary, on 
the first day of tlie 1st, and [LXXJ of the 7th month—the two 
days of annual purification and atonement, prescribed by 
E/ekiel); 2 C'h 29-4 (for all Israel, at the punliialion of the 
temple by Hczekiah, as described by the Chronicler); Neh 1U33 
(the people agree to make provision, among other things, ‘for 
the Hin-offeriiigs to make exjnahon for l.^rael ’): cf. 1 Ch 

(d) Of the ’(/s/mia, or yui/f-offoring (w Inch was prescribed for 
cases in w Inch an injury had been done to the rights of anot her 
person : if ttie injury could he estimated in money, the value 
plu.'^ one-fifth was returned to the injured persijn, and the 
'asharn w’as offered as an acknowledgment of the sin against 
God); Lv 516 fit* (for different cases of fraud and sacrilege — 
withholding Jahwch’s sacred dues, and breaking generally His 
commands, pcijui} in the denial of betra}.il (,»f trust,'rol>- 
ber}', exaction, misappiupriation of lost jiroperly, and similar 
offciK'cs); 77 (on a point of ritual); 14 iEO.j!i(in the ritual of 
puritication for lepros}); 19— (for illicit intercourse with the 
female slave of ariotber man); Nu .58 (for wrongful possession of 
ost property, etc. ; cf. Lv .5^''-G”). 

(e) Of the ‘ram of installation' (Q’N^iD)—a species of peace- 

offering,offered at the consecration of tlie pricsts(Ex 31 34}^ 

the blotKl of which was sprinkled upon the pric-sts and their gar¬ 
ments—and seerninglv, also, of the cake-, of bread eaten by the 
priests with it(Ex 29^3). Cf. Driver, EkhIxis, ("amh. PUl, a<\ locc. 

(/) Of the blood of a bird (not offered in sacrifice), (o be 
sprinkled upon a house infected with leprosy, after it has been 
proriounc.ed clean by the priest, to ‘ uii-sin ’ it (Lv 144a .’>2 j yee 
§ 9 ((/)), and ‘make expiation’ for it(v.53). 

(<j) Kipper is also predicated generally of the meal- and jteace- 
offenng(together with the burnt- and sin-offoring)ni Ezk 4515.17. 

(h) Of Aaron, when, by kindling incense from the fire on the 
altar, and carr} ing it rapidly among the jieoplc, he appeased 
Jahweh’s anger, and arrestofl the plague (Nu lG4w ). 

* Together with a />nrnf-offering. 

t Lv 57 13 18 the continuation of 4l-3fi- 

i With this annual expiation of the sanctuary, cf. the notice¬ 
able parallel in the ritual for the purification of the shrine of 
Nebo on the 4tii and r>th days of the Dab. New Year’s festival, 
published by Dhorme (RAsnpr viii. [1911] 48f.), and (in part) 
translated into English by K. W. Rogers, Cx/neifonn Parallels to 
the or, 1911, p. 197 (cf. Langdon, llcpT xxii. [1911] 38fif.), In 
this ritual (to describe it lined}), the finest of incantation first 
sprinkles the shrine with water ‘from a well of the Tigris and 
a well of the Euphrates,’ and burns incense in il; then the head 
of a male sheep is cut off, and with its body he purgeH(i/A'(i/i/ui;') 
the house, atm recites incantations to exorcize it; after this he 
carncs away the body, and casta it into the river Nala (cf. Lv 

1616 ' 2 U- 22 ). 


(i) Of Phinehas, when he slew with the sword two conspicuous 
offenders, and thereby ‘turned away’ Jahw’ch’s wrath from 
Ist.u 1 , and stayed the plague (Nu 25^3). 

See also Ex 30^5.10^ Nu 8 ^^ 3150 (cited in § 7 ), and Nu 3533 
(see § 5 ). 

9 . The followinjij facta re.apecting the use of 
kipper in Ezk and P ought to ho noticed :— 

{a) 'r hough the object of kipper is usually an 
individual or the community, it is sometimes a 
material object, or an animal—in particular, the 
altar of bunit-otiering (Kzk 43*^- Ex 29^'’- Lv 
20 . 83J . altar of incense (Ex 30^®^); the 
.sanctuary (Ezk 45-^ Lv ; a liouse infected 

with leprosy, on the occasion of its purification (I.v 
the goat .sent to Azazel (Lv 16^®).— (b) The 
verb is a denominative,^ meaning to perform an 
expiatory ccrenwiuj for (or 011 helialf of) a person 
or thing: tlie object follows in tlie only in 

Lv 16-^'^, Lzk 43-^' 40-^ (each time of a material 

object).— (c) It is followed by ‘and it shall he for¬ 
given liirn (them),’ in the ca.se of tlie yin-otlering, 

420 . 2d. 31. 33 510 . 13^ ipS. 28 

the ca.se of the guilt-atlev'ing, Lv 19“-.—(c/) 

ft is closely a.s.soeiat(‘d (hut only when piinlicated 
of the .9/n-oirerin<2) with ‘to be clean ’ (in;:) or ‘ to 
cleanse’(inD) : Ezk 43-«, Lv 12’-» ^ 2 . i(jn>. 30 ^ 

Nil cf. 2 (’ll 3(b^^ ; ‘ to sanctify ’: Ex 29*" 

I.v 8*® 16’^, Nn G’^ ; ‘to free from sin,’ or ‘nii-sin’ 
(Kan); Ezk 43 ‘“‘>--- 23 *, Ex 29’^, Lv 8'®, all of the 
altar of burnt-offering (EVV, very imuleijiiately, 
and obliterating altogether the tii.stinclive idea of 
the Hebrew, ‘I'leanse’ or ‘purify’); Ezk 4.')’'’, of 
the sanctuary (fi VV ‘ cleanse '); Lv 14^^- [see v.^^j, 
of the le})rous liouse (EV V ‘cleanse’); Nn 8-'^, of 
the Le\itt‘s (KV ‘ purified themselves from sin’).® 

10. Kapfmrethy ‘mercy-scat’ (LXX mostly l\a- 
(TTi/pior; Wyclif, ‘propitiatory’), though it has 
been snpj)o>ed to mean ])ru[>erly a rover or lid (cf. 

§ 2 ), can hardly, when the use made of it is con- 
sidercil, he dissoinatod from kipfter. As a deriva¬ 
tive of kijynr^ kapjn'ircth would mean prtiperly 
expiation, and then (cf. pdruktuth, a thing that 
shuts of, of the veil in front of tlie Holy of holies) 
ail expiating thing, or niean^ of cx})iatiun. I'lie 
hlooil was the jietnal means of exjiiation in the 
Leviticai system ; hut the term may have been 
aj)i>lied to the ‘mercy-seat,’ as being tlie means of 
bringing the blood as near as po.^.sihlc to Jahweh 
on the Day of Atonement. E.veu il kapporeth did 
originally signify lai, it is ditficult not to think 
that the associations of kipper must have been felt 
to attaidi to it (Konig: i^uhndei kel). Tlie word 
occurs in ILx 2r)‘'^‘--, Lv 16^‘‘* and elsewhere (hut, 
except 1 Lii 2S‘h only in P). 

11. From all that is stated, or may be inferred, 
it is prohalile that the primitive ideas of expiation 
and pro})i(.iation among the Hebrews were very 
similar to tho.se of other primitive nations (p. 
G3.') II.) ; hilt tliat, as was the case with other 

nimilive ideas and custom.s, they were develojied 
•y (he Hebrews along their own lin(‘s, made the 
vehicle of ini[)oitant religious truths, and more 
and more spiritualized. Early passages implying 
the idea of appeasement are 1 S 2G^® (where David 
says, ‘ If it be Jahweh who hath incited thee 
against me, let him accept [Heb. smell] an offer¬ 
ing’ [mmhcih]), 2 S 04 -n 22 . 25 (tmmt- and pcace- 
ofierings offered to apjiease Jaliweh’s anger [v.^] 
for David’s census, and to stay the plague), (In 
8 *^ (wh(‘re Jahweh ‘smells’ with satisfaction the 
‘soothing odour’ of Noah’s burnt-offerings, and 
promises no more to curse the ground for man’s 
sake); but neither in these passages nor in 1 8 3^^ 

1 Cf. ‘ forum ’ (Cin. Phil. i. 30; pro Pah, 11). 

2 Hut whether it is Ueriieil direct)} from kopher is uncerUin. 
Knpher is the exj)iar:ion-prir (3 for Viloodshed (oih/ ; tlie use of 
kijipcr is uiueh wider. Perhaps, however, kopher was once 
used more widely. 

a Tlie Ifelirews understood ‘sin’ in a wider sense than we do, 
and applied it to objects and actions to which we should not 
.ttribute it (cf. § 13 ). 
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(where the word kipjoer is used ; see § 4) is any 
special form of sacrihce adopted ; the ordinary 
burnt- and peace-ollering sulRces. But, though 
the fecial applications of kipper found in Ezk. 
and P will be of later growth, the word itself, as 
a technical ritual term, must have been in early 
use in Israel): it appears already in Isaiah and 
Deut., if not in Gn 32^^, in senses derived to all 
appearance from its ritual use. As the preceding 
synopsis will have shown, in Ezk. and P kipper is 
es[)ecially associated with the .sin-oll’ering, of which 
it designates the most distinctive and character¬ 
istic operation ; it is also frequently, though not 
so characteristically, predicated of the 'dsharrif or 
* ^wi/^ofiering,’ the sacrifice prescribed for cases in 
which some right or due, whether of God or man, 
had been witldield. The sin- or guilt-offerings are 
not mentioned in any legislation before those of 
Ezk. (40^* 42^* 44^) and P ; but they appear to be 
presupposed in 2 K 12 ^® [Heb. ; and the idea 
im]>licu in the 'dshdm is already clearly recognized 
in 1 S 6 ^^-, where the Philistines, anxious to make 
some reparation to Jahweh for their desecration of 
the ark, and to appea.se His anger, are re})rc.scntcd 
by the Hebrew narrator as sending to Him n.\\ CtshCtm. 
—though it is one which consists not in a sacrifice, 
but in golden images symlwlical of the plagu<‘-h(ul.s 
which Jalnveh had sent uj)on them. Of the burnt- 
offering, offered alone, kipper is preilicated in P 
only in Lv P 14'-^ 16^^, on the ground, probably, 
that, though not a j)r<)])er expiatory sacrifice, it was 
a mark of the wor.sIiip[)er’s devotion, and, being 
offered ‘for his favour (acceptance) before dainveh' 
(Lv 1 '^ accepted (i*? accordingly, 

moved Him to regard him graciously and to over 
look his moral insufliciem^y (cf. Gn 8 ^* etc., cited 
above; and also Job P 42^). Elsewhere in P, 
hipper is attributed to the burnt-offering only 
wdien it is prescribed in conjunction with the sin- 
offering (see the passages in § 8 (c)), for the purpo.se, 
as it seems, of enhancing tlie significance or the 
latter. In l^lzk 45^^-^^, in an enumeration of the 
priiu’iTial sacrifices to be j)rovided in the restored 
Temple to ‘make expiation’ for the })eoi)le, the 
peace-offering, and even the unbloody meal-offer¬ 
ing, are included ; but probably the expression 
is intended to refer only to the .sin- ana burnt- 
oflering. 

12 . The kappCirdh is specially the function of the 
hlood '^—though not, except in I.v Id'*® (§ 8 {/)), of 
blood as such, but of tlie blood of an animal 
slaughtered ‘ before Jahweh ’ (Lv P, etc.), and 
offered u})on the altar. (In the normal ritual, the 
only exception is Lv where a person who 

cannot aflord even a couple of small birds [vv.’^ l^^] 
is allowed to offer meal as a sin-offering.) Thus in 
the sin-offering the blood was not, as in the other 
sacrifices, thrown from a bowl against [not, as 
EVV, sprinkled npori ; see Com ms. on Ex 29^®, 
Lv P] the sides of the altar of burnt-oflering ; it 
was applied to specially sacred i)laces—to the horns 
(Lv 4'^®- 8 ^® 16^«), or side (5h, the altar of 
burnt-offering, or to the horns of the altar of in¬ 
cense, and sprinkled before the veil (4®**^'^''), or, on 
the Day of Atonement, before and u})on the uicrcy- 
seat itself (IG^^-^®). Notice also the application of 
the blood to various parts of the altar of burnt- 
offering at its consecration in Ezk 4IP®, and of the 
Temple at its two annual purifications in Ezk 
45 "®; in the ritual for purification from leprosy, 
the blood, both of a bird (not killed sacrificially) 
and of the guilt-offering, was applied to the peison 
to be cleansed (Lv 14®-'^* ^5), and the blood of the 

slain bird was sprinkled on the leprous hou.se 
(14®^); the blood of the ‘ ram of installation ’ also 

1 In the Assyr. ritual, it may be noticed, blood is rarely 
mentioned in connexion with kuppuru, and no stress la laid 
upon it (above, p. CIO**). 
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is^ sprinkled upon the priests and their garments 
(Ex ‘29-®-^^). Among pimutive and semi-primitive 
tlic tlitit uloocl, fis cl I < with liitcnt 
life, po.s.se.sscs a rny.sUu’iuu.s po((mc>\ was, and still 
is, widely dillused ; it may form a sacramental 
bond uniting men between themselves or with their 
God (cf. \y. K. Smith, Eel. Sernd 312-20, 3:93-50, 
400); it is powerful, especially when shed in 
sacrifice, to protect against disease, misfortune, 
and death (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Eel upon To¬ 
day, Loud. 1902, p. 181 ff.; cf. Driv er, Exodus, 
Carnb. 1911, jip. 90, 253, 411), to remove uucleaii- 
ness and the stain of sin, and to restore to ‘ holi¬ 
ness’ (see Blood, voI. ii. pp. 715-719, especially 719; 
Moore, in EJU, art. ‘ Sacrifice,’ col. 4217-9). Blood, 
as the seat of life, was too sacred to he used as 
food (Dt 12 '®-‘■^^•), hut it w'as so much the more 
potent as a sacru,mental agency ; in Lv 17" (quoted 
above, § 8 (*'0) '‘X[)iatory efficacy is expressly 
ascribed to the ‘ lii'(* thal, isin it. And its purifying 
and sanefity/ug cfric.r y wa.s tlie gieafcr, when it 
was tlie hloo<l of ail aniiual consiu-ratcd—as in the 
ca-es c.ontcruplated ii. Lv 17" - hy being sacrificed 
ipon the alfar, and ( ;)eciHny when it was that of 
tie* sin offering, which was hiought (symholically) 
nearer to J iliweli tliaii that of other offerings. 
No doubt, also, later I he id(‘a would arise tluat the 
‘ ■-out,’ or life, of an innocent animal involved in 
the !do('<l wais likely to he t he more suitable and 
the nioK* acceptable as an offering to God, as being 
the purest and most immaterial gift that could be 
ofh.Ted to Hill). 

13 . 'The effect of the kappdrdh is a puritication, 
usually from sin, but sometimes (Lv 12. 14. 15, 
Nu G) from im'rely ceremonial defilcTiieiit—ritual 
and moral defilement being not clearly distin¬ 
guished by the Hebrews (cf. the use of to 
‘uii-sin,’ of tlie altar, a leprous liouse, or other 
material object [§ 9 ], and of a pcnsori aff er the 
purely physical ‘ uiiclcaiimvss,’ occasioned hy con¬ 
tact wdtli a corj).se [Nu 19'^- ‘®J). J’lie aim of the 

priestly l(*gislation is to maintain, by a detailed 
and comprehensive ceremonial, the ideal holiness 
of the theocratic comm unity ; and the kappdrdh 
is the }»rimary means hy wJiich this is effected. 
Sometimes cleansing (moral or ceiemonial) is ex- 
[iressly mentioned as the cllect of the rite (see § 9 ; 
and note csp. Lv IG"® ‘ Gn this day shall expiation 
be made for you f.o cleanse you ; from all your sins 
ye shall become clean, before Jahwidi ’). As pre- 
.seribed on behalf of the priests (Ex 29'''', Lv 9^) ami 
Levites (Nu H'"-*''), before entering upon tlieir 
sacred duties, it is a readily iiitidligible rite of 
preliminary expiation. Enjoined for a material 
oliject, tlie altar or the sanctuary (?i§ 8 , 9 ), its aim 
is to secure, or to preserve, its holiness : the altar 
prior to its consecration, as the work of human 
liands, is regarded as affected by a natural un- 
cleanncss, which lias to be removed ; the sanctuary, 
frequented by a sinful and unclean people, is con¬ 
taminated by them, and requires periodical iiurifica- 
tion ; the kquous house is conceived as tainted by 
sin; and the ‘scapegoat,’ offered hy the sinful 
people, must he juirifictl before it can discharge the 
solemn functions assigned to it. 

On the part of (Jod, the effect of the kappdrdh is 
more particularly spccilied—at least in the sin- and 
guilt-offering—a.s/o/'r7ccc?H;.9.v (Lv 4^- 5'®- 

Nu i 5 *-iB'Lv 5'®- and, after graver offence.s, 
57 1922 )^ In view^ of the constant teaching of the 
prophets that there was no merit or value in 
sacrifice as such, and that rejicntance and amend¬ 
ment of life are the iiidisjiensable conditions of 
God’s pardon and favour, tlie forgiveness, we may 
rea.sonably sujtpose, would be understood, at least 
by the more spiritual Lsraelites, to he conditional 
on the penitence of the offender, though this is not 
stated III the laws as explicitly as might have been 
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expected {confession is enjoined only in Lv 6 ® 

Nu 5^: on the formuL-e prescrihed for use in later 
days, see below, p. 660 f., and IIDB i. 20P). 

What, however, are the sins expiated by the 
kappCirdh^ Accordinj^ to Lv 42 - A 127516 . 15 ^^ 
16^'^ (cf. v.^ ; Ezk 45 -^ ‘ for him that errcth ’), only 
such as are committed in ‘ error,’ i.e. throu^di 
ignorance or inadvertence, unintentionally : sins 
committed with a ‘ higli hand’ (Nu 15®^^-)i 
sumptuously, in deliance of God’s will, cannot be 
expiated; whoso doeth them is to ‘bear his in¬ 
iquity,’ and to he ‘ cut olf from among Ids people.’ 
On tne other hand, some otl'ences, including even 
prave ones, which can hardly be anytinng but 
intentional (Lv 5’-O'*"* lO-^^'-'^), may bo expiated 
by a sin- or guilt-offering; and, so far as the words 
of Lv 16’® go, rtU transgressions of any kind are 
expiated on the Day of Atonement. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be the intention of the passage : the 
Day of Atonement is designed partly to clear tlie 
nation, as a whole, from the sins of individuals 
which were clin^^ing to it, partly to clear indi~ 
viduals, in so far as they were penitent; but it is 
inconceivable that it could be intended to clear 
individuals from unrepented sins. The Mishna 
{Ydmd, viii. 8 -h) is careful to teach explicitly that 
its ceremoniiis are ineffectual unless accompanied 
by repentance (see below, p. 660). In spite of Lv 
51.4 02-4 1920 - 22 ^ general scope of the kaj)pdj'dh 
must have been to make expiation only for venial 
and unintentional sin, or, in the case of graver sins, 
after sincere and heartfelt repentance. 

14. What, lastly, it may be asked, is the most 
prominent idea expressed by kipper "i The ideas of 
expiation, purification from sin, propitiation, and 
‘ at-one-ment,’ or reconciliation, are intimately 
conmicted ; one and the same rite effects them all ; 
and all, if nf)t included in, are at least immediately 
suggested hy, kij)pcr. The oldest rendering of 
kip})er that we have is that of the LXX, who 
express it all but uniformly by i^i.\d<jKOfiaL, with 
l\acrp.6^ and IXaaTrjpiov for its derivatives. 'l\d(TKop.ai 
is a well-known Greek word, construed from Homer 
onwards yith an accus. of the deity (or person) 
propitiated. In the LXX, however, to ‘ pro}>itiate 
God’ is never said, any more than it is said in the 
Hebrew: the construction of kipper is to 7nake 
expiation (or projntiation) for a person — usually 
absolutely, with at most the addition sometimes of 
before God (Lv 6 ^ 14'^- 15^ 19^’’, Nu The 

dillerence marks a distinction between the heathen 
and the Liblical p(jints of view ; though the idea 
of propitiating God may bo involved in the phrases 
used in the (J I, it is rnindi less prominent than in 
heathen writers. The expiatory rite has, no doubt, 
as its ultimate object the restoration of God’s 
favour, and the worshipper’s forgiveness ; but 
there is not the same thought of directly appeasing 
an angry deity as would be implied if the deity 
were the direct object of the verb. In the normal 
sacrificial system, kipper is never spoken of as 
allaying Jahweh’s anger ; it is so described only in 
certain exceptional cases (§ 8 {h, i) ; cf., as averting 
it. Ex 30'®, N u 8 ’® 31®^, § 7 ). Hence, though the idea 
of pro])itiation is, no doubt, involved in kipper, it 
must not be unduly pressed ; and the idea mo.st<lis- 
tinctively conveyed oy the word was probably tliat 
of ‘expiation.’ Still, as LXX rendered kipper by 
{i^)CKd(TKoixaL, and, as IXdcTKOjmat, IXacfids, and IXaar'/jpiov 
are used in the NT, in very important passages, 
of the redemptive work of Christ (He ‘ 2 ’b 1 Jn 
02 410 ^ jIq 325 ^^ jg regretted that in 

EVV the corresponding words should be rendered 
‘ atonement ’ in the OT and ‘propitiation’ in the 
NT, and that thus a significant link, connecting 
the NT with the OT, should be lost to English 
readers^ 

1 The ‘atoninff’ work of Christ, in the proper sense of the 


15 . A few words must, in conclusion, be said 

with regard to the famous prophecy. Is 5‘2’'’-53’'^, 
in whicli, though the term tcipper is not used, the 
idea of ex})iation is nevertheless clearly present, 
'riie prophet here draws a picture of Jahweh’a 
Servant, ideal Israel, describing his exaltation 
after an antecedent period of humiliation and per¬ 
secution ending inch'ath; the heathen, who were 
astonished at the spectacle of his suffering, will be 
not less amazed by his new and unexpected great¬ 
ness (6‘2’^- [read startle for sprinkle]). As the 
Look of Job sliows, suffering was to the Hebrews 
evidence of sin ; and for a while those who wit¬ 
nessed the Servant’s sufferings thought that he was 
suffering for his own sins (53'“'); but at last the 
truth was borne in upon them that he was, in fact, 
suflering for their sins, and relieving them of 
the penal consequences which were their due 
(53'^ Ideal Israel’s voluntary suf¬ 

ferings thus bring liome to others the sense of their 
own guilt, and restore them to spiritual health 
( 53 ®); then, after his soul (life) has been made a 
‘ guilt-oflering ’ {'dshdm, 53'^^), he will rise again, 
see God’s ‘}>leasure’ {i.e. his religious mission to 
the world, 411 -^ 8 ) prospering in his hand, and, as a 
final reward for his voluntary submission to death, 
be honoured with a place among the conciuerors 
and great ones of the earth (53’“). The use of the 
word \ishd)n shows (see § 8 (^/)) that sin is here re¬ 
garded as a saerilege, an invasion of God’s honour ; 
the \lshdm is the ex})iat)on made for it, viz. the 
innocent life of the idt^al Kighteous Servant. The 
voluntary suflerings of tlie Kighteous Servant are 
accepted on behalf of the wicked ; and so the 
prophecy preaches at the same time the doctrine of 
vicarious suffering. 

16 . The theological importance of the ideas whi(‘h 
thus had their centre in the knppdrdh will now be 
apparent. The dim and at first confused id(‘as of 
the nature of sin, of its antagonism to the holiness 
of God, of its effect in arousing His jmnitive wrath, 
and of the need of allaying this, first gave rise to 
expiatory rites. Gradually, the ideas connected 
with them became cleared: ‘sin’ and ‘holiness,’ 
which were both at first intermingled and confused 
with non-moral elements,^ were seen to be exclu¬ 
sively ethical; and so in Israel, where, in the 
ancient world, spiritual illumination was greatest, 
expiatory rites became a permanent witness bofli 
to the holiness of God, and to the need of means 
for annulling the penal consequences of sin, and 
effecting ‘ at-one-ment,’ or reconciliation, with God. 
As the kappardh-xit^B, threw the stress on the 
ceremonial side of religion, there was danger that 
its moral and spiritual side might be overlooked 
or forgotten ; but the prophets guarded against 
this, by insisting strongly and repeatedly on re¬ 
pentance and amendment of life as the sine qruxi 
non of the forgiveness and favour of God. The 
ritual thus ‘served as a great educational agency 
inculcating in the hearts and minds of j)artici})ant 8 
and spectators right conceptions of the sinfulness 
of man, and the holiness and mercy of the just 
God ’ (J. M. P. Smith, BW, 1908, p. 217). And so 
the way was prepared for the use made in the NT 
of the ideas, and terminology, and symbolism of 
the kappardh~T[t\m\, in the interpretation of the 
highest and most perfect of atoning sacrifices, the 
death of Christ. See Expiation and Atone- 
mp:nt (Christian). 

Literature.—E. C. A. Riehm, Der Begriff derSuhne im AT, 
Ootha, 1877 ; R. Schmoller, in .S’ A', do. 1891, pp. 208-288 ; W. R. 
Smith, Rel. .SVm.'-, London, 1894, pp. 312-20, 330-62, 390-406, 
419-35 ; A. B. Davidson, Krpus., Au^. 1899, p. 92 ff. (on ‘ atone’ 
in the extra-ritual Lilcratnro); J. Herrmann, Die Idee der 
Suhne im AT, Luip/.if^', lin)5 (with an account of the viewe of 
Hofmann, RitHolil, Rndun, and Schmoller, and diaenssion of 

word (‘ reconcilini/’), la described in the NT by xaToAAayrj and 
/caraXAdacru (Ro 6*^*- 2 Co 618. 19. 20 g 

1 Cf. above, p. 662^’. 
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S. K. Driver. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Hindu). 

—Atonement or expiation {prayakddiia) forms one 
of tlie tliree principal parts of the sacred law 
{dharma) of India, judicial procedure {vyavahdra) 
and reli^doiiH custom {drhdra) being the otlier two. 
It a{)[)ears that the Indian system of religious 
atomunentfor an ollence was not originally devised 
by the Hrahmans, as it goes back to tne Indo- 
Iranian epoch, the penances ordained in the book 
Vendfdda of the Avesta being closely analogous 
to the penances of the Sanskrit lawbooks. On 
Indian soil, the Sdrnavidhdna-brdhtnana of the 
Samaveda seems to be the earliest work in which 
a somewliat detailed exposition of the system of 
penances is given, but it is to the lawbooks that 
we have to turn for a full description of tlu^ \'ari- 
ous modes of atonement prevalent in ancient India. 
Tlie penances for deadly sins are very heavy, and 
extend even to death. Thus one who has com¬ 
mitted the mortal sin of drinking intoxicating 
liquor is to drink the same liquor when boiling 
hot. ; wdum his body Inis been completely scalde<l 
by that pro(‘(‘ss, he is freed from guilt (Mann, xi. 
91). The killer of a Jlrahman sliall bec-ome in 
battle the target of archers wlio know Ins purpose ; 
or he may thrice throw himself headlong inU) a 
bla/ing lire. A lliahman who Inxs stohm gold 
belonging to another Hrahrnan shall go U) the king 
and, confessing his deed, say ‘ Lord, {iunish me ! ’ 
The king himself shall strike him once ; by his deat h 
the thifd becomes pure (Mann, xi. 74, 100 f.). In 
other penances, fasting is carried to an astonishing 
ext<uit. Thus the ‘lunar penance’ [chandrayajid) 
consists in eating no more than fifteen mouthfuls 
on the day of the full moon, and <liminishing this 
miantity of food by one mouthful every day for 
tne waning half of the lunar month, until the 
quantity is reduced to nothing at the new moon, 
and then increasing it in the same way <luring the 
fortnight of the moon’s increase. This penance is 
required to be performed, e.g.^ for stealing men and 
women, and for wrongfully appropriating a fndd, 
a house, or the water of wells and cisterns (Manu, 
xi. Ibl). The cow being the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, everything coming from, or anyhow con¬ 
nected with, a cow is supposed to be a means of 
purih(^ation. The five products of a cow (pailcha- 
g(W}/(t), viz. milk, sour milk, butter, urine, and 
cow^-dung, have to he sw allow^ed, as a part of various 
penances, e.g. of the penance called govrata, which 
consists in following and serviim a herd of cows for 
a whole month, washing oneself with cow-urine, 
and subsisting on the five products of the cow during 
that time. Drops of water falling from the horns 
of a cow are (hadared to expiate all the sins of 
those w^ho bathe in them, and even scratching the 
back of a cow is said to destroy all guilt {Vipiu- 
sfitra, xxiii. 59 f.). The Arabian traveller ab 
Rirvlni (c. A.D. 1030) mentions, as an expiation 
perfornu'd by Hindu slaves on their return from 
captivity in a foreign country, that they were 
buried in the dung, stale, and milk of cow's for 
a certain number of days, till they got into 
a state of fermentation, and were given similar 
dirt to eat afterwards. The muttering of prayers, 
and the chanting of songs from the Samaveda, 
constitute a lighter sort of penance. Some of 
these prayers and songs have special names indi¬ 
cating their purificatory eliect. Religious gifts to 
the Brahmans are also greatly recommended. A 
rich man would give his own weight in gold or silver 
to the Brahmans ; this is called txUdpuru^a, ‘ a man’s 
weight,’ and of this practice several instances are 


recorded in Indian history. Visiting one of the 
sacred places of pilgrimage {tirtka) in which India 
abound.s is another favourite mode of atonenuuit. 
Such pilgrimages, as an atonement for heinous sins 
committed, are very common even at the present 
day ; nor have the other old forms of expiation dis¬ 
appeared, thou^di fines or dinners given to the 
caste are now liy far the most common sort, of 
penance. Thus, c.g., when a man has been out- 
casted for travelling into Europe, crossing the sea 
in a vessel being a heinous sin under the Hindu 
law, he may be admitted into his caste again it he 
Luves a dinner to the entire caste. An ollender, 
having been trie<l and found guilty by his ca.-.te, 
i.s still occasionally addressed wuth the old Sanskiit 
formula: Achdry(i][i Idh/iasvapniydsrhittatn sdind- 
chara, ‘Take a spiritual adviser and perform 
a penance.’ In case's of difficulty, some learned 
Brahmans are invited to send in a wTitten declara¬ 
tion {vyavdsthd) in which their opinion of the case 
and of the particular penance to he inllicted is 
stated. The oflendei n re admitted on jicrfoiming 
the penance enjoined by (lur Brahmans. Tins 
Brahman interference naturally was far more com- 
luun in Ihe times hel.»re Ifrltish rule than it is 
now, and the, spiritual {xnver thus exercisi'd by 
Brahmans acquainted with the sacred law must 
liavc been considerable, especially as they w me 
Con ulied by Coiiits of Justice as well, in cases 
of civil ami criminal law. There never was in 
India a strict line of demarcation between re 
ligious and secular law. Ollenders, after liaving 
been duly punished, might be compelled to do 
penance in order to obtain readmission into their 
caste. The kings did not inflict worldly punish¬ 
ments only ; they dictated also the penances by 
which religious ollences wmre to be expiatetl. In 
the Hindu kingdom of Kashmir the Maharaja, 
as late as 1875, w'as in the habit of looking after 
the due performance of the nrdydschittas ordained 
by the five learned jurists {aharmadhikdrin) of the 
country. The readiness of the people to submit to 
the prescribed course of atonement for their sins 
wuis enhanced by a superstitious dread of the 
tortures of hell an<l of the pangs tu bo sufVered in 
future births. Many diseases and natural infirmi¬ 
ties were viewed as the conseimence of sins com¬ 
mitted in a previous existence, lepers, for instaiu'e, 
being required to do penance in order to expiate 
the crime in a former birth to which their illness 
was considered to be due, and to avoid being 
afflicted with the same illness in a future birth. 
Secret penances {rahasyd-prdycdrhittd) are also 
mentioned ; they were, and are still occasionally, 
performed for offences not publicly knowm, 

Literatcrb.—J. Jolly, Rccht und Sitte, Straswburp, 189(1; 
The Laws of Manu, tr. in SBE. xxv., Oxford, 1886; The 
Institutes of Vishnu, tr. in SBE vii. do., 1880 ; A. Steele, The 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., London, 1868. 

J. Jolly. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Jewish). 
—I. It is necessary, though somewhat difficult, tx) 
draw a distinction between penitence, or reficntance, 
and expiation, or atonement. This difTereutiation 
cannot be entirely rigid, for, in dealing wdth atone¬ 
ment, it is impossible to exclude all references to 
penitence, and ince \jersa. It may be laid down as 
a convenient axiom that penitence is the conscious¬ 
ness of sin ; atonement, the desire or efibrt to be 
free from sin. Penitence must precede atonement, 
for penitence is an attitude of the mind, while 
atonement is a subsequent activity of the body, 
directed towards the realization of that attitude, 
although sometimes, as will be seen, penitence was 
in itself an atonement. The question then resolves 
itself into an examination of the process wbich a 
Jew, guided by Kafibinic ideas and direction, 
would adopt in order to free his soul from the 
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stain of sin, it being more or less taken for granted 
that the recognition of his sinfulness has already 
been awakened in him. 

The regular word for repentance isn^ic>R, ‘return¬ 
ing’ (as opposed to ‘ backsliding ’ [Hos IPJ). 

The term lor ‘ atone ’ is the original idea of 
which was probably ‘ to wipe out ’ rather than ‘ to 
cover up’ (but see Konig, in Ex^)T xxii. [1911] 
232, 378), the idd, ‘ransom,’ ‘bribe,’ being the 
instrument. The ransom to wipe out sin, and 
purging by means of the blood of sacrifices, gradu¬ 
ally Lmve way to a more spiritual idea. It would 
not be correct to regard this absolutely as pro¬ 
gressive develoi)merit. Sacrifice was but the out¬ 
ward form of the atonement, a concomitant of the 
ideal. In course of time it was found possible to 
maintain the inward process independently of the 
outward form, but this must not bo taken to mean 
that the idea of physical sacrifice was condemned. 
In many eases sacrifices were brought without 
the proper feeling of penitence on tlie part of the 
sinner ; this abu^e was stend}’ reprobated by the 
prophets (Am Mai Mic ; ef. JE x. 616) 
and Kabbis (Au/nd, Iinbba xix. §4 = line 15, outer 
col., fol. 68'^ ed. Warsaw, 1868; see also Tospftd 
Baba Qaninia^ x. 18, cited by Abrahams in Canib. 
Bib. Essaif.^, London, 1909, p. 189; Qimhi on 
Jer, 7"^; Montefiore, JQU xvi. 2()9; see Mai- 
nionides, Guide, pt. iii. eh. xlvi. ; Friedlander's 
tr., p. 359; cf. p. 325). Ihit it is an open ques¬ 
tion whether sacrifice as a means of atonement for 
sin is categorically repudiated, or whether these 
denunciations merely refer to the misuse of the 
practice. On the other hand, the same doubt 
may be traced in Rabbinic writings and in the 
Liturgy. It is true that the Prayer-book of all 
the Orthodox and of some Reform Synagogues 
contains abundant references to sacrifices and 
prayers for their restoration as a means of atone¬ 
ment for sin (Singer, pj). 225, 234, but contrast 
p. 267 ; set' also JE x. 628), and that the daily and 
festival st'i vices correspond to the Temple Uflices; 
nevertheless it must be remembered that most of 
these prayers were comi)osed at a time when the 
overwhelming calamity was still fre.sh in the mind 
of every Jew% and that very often the return to 
Zion and the rebuilding of the Temple are but 
other ex[»res.sions denoting the Messianic age. 
The thirteen articles of the Creed, comj)Osed by 
Maimonides (f 12t)5), contain no reference to 
sacrifice (Singer, p. 89), although the t^nth and 
eleventh articles, which deal w ith Cod’s cognizance 
of sin and with reward and punishment, naturally 
imjily the doctrine of atonement, and the tw'C'lfth 
makes obligatory the belief in the Messiah. I’he 
substitution of prayer and penitence for sacrifice 
as a means of atonement, ats taught by Ilosea, 
Micah, Amos, and P^aiah, was the keystone of the 
Rabbinic penitential theory; but this did not 
involve a condemnation of the .sacrificial system of 
the Temple. 

The Day of Atonement itself is, of cour.se, the 
outstanding feature in the Rabbinic scheme of 
repentance, d'he cessation of sacrifices naturally 
magniliedits importance, and caused many associa¬ 
tions to gather round it. The Synagogue liturgy 
contains many an echo from the Temple ritual. 
The humblest Jew in a Russian Ghetto confesses 
hia sins in the identical formula used by kings and 
high prie.sts. Penitence and atonement occupy so 
I)rominent a position in the life of a Jew, as con¬ 
ceived by the Rabbis, that their writings are full 
everywhere of the necessity and means of obtaining 
freedom from sin. In particular, the end of M ishna 
Yonui .should be studied, but on the whole it will 
be convenient to exarrdne the treatise on Atone¬ 
ment and Penitence of Maimonides {Yad, niD^n 
and to incorporate, w here necessary, refer¬ 


ences from Talmud and Mid rash, and finally to 
consider the Liturgy and Synagogue practices. 

2. The Mishnaic atonement consists in a complete 
repentance, coupled with atlliction of the flesh 
according to the prescribed requirements of the 
Day of Atonement. If the sin has been against 
man, restitution must precede everything else. 
Avowal is also necessary. Death can atone in 
certain cases. Death-bed repentance is eflective, 
but it is not the highest form of atonement. 
Fasting, almsgiving, the study of the Torah, 
submi.s.sion to stripes—all these can atone ; but all 
forms of atonement depend for their success on the 
grant of Divine grace. 

The Mishna and Gemara Yoma deal, in the 
main, with the ceremonies of the Day, but the 
concluding sections may here be cited, as referring 
more particularly to the abstract idea, {Youui viii. 
8-9). The sin-oflering (ns^n) and the offering 
brought for certain trespasses (ni ditk) are a^lequate 
to atone; death and the Day of Atonement are 
adccpiate, if there is due repentance ; re{)entance 
alone is adequate for light transgressions, whether 
of affirmative or of negative commandments. In 
the case of grievous sins, pardon is sus})endcd until 
dll' a<lvent of the Day of Atonement, which brings 
the j)ardon. To one who says, ‘ I wall sin and 
thereafter repent,’ the power of repentance is not 
vouch.safed. If a man says, ‘ I will sin and rely 
on the Day of Atonement to bring forgixcncss,’ 
the Day will not bring pardon to him. d’he Day 
brings j)ardon for sins betwu'cn man and (Jod, but 
for sins betw'eeii man and man only if the sinner 
has previously’^ a}>]*eased and made rc'^titution to 
his victim. I'liis R. Ideazar b. ’Azarya (tl. A.D. 
100) deduced from liV 16’‘^, ‘ From all your sins 
before the Lord shall ye be clean,’ tlius taking 
crn'.aan with 

R. Aqilta (t A.D l.'C)) said: ‘Happy are yo, Israel; Ix-fore 
wlioiu are ye punfM-*! and who is it that purilics 30 U''' Hia 
your Father in us it is said in Fzk “And I will 

.sprinkle ni>()n you ch'an water and ye shall he clean, from all 
your inipunties and from all your ahominatiouH will I purify 
you”; and the verse (Jer 17 *'0 saith, “O thou MhjWt’h of 
Israel, O Ixtrd” [inujiieh havini^ the douhlo meaning? of ‘ hop('’ 
and of ‘ritual bath,’ the root ocourriti;^ 111 the latter sense in 
(Oil'** ‘Let the waters be gathered to^o t her’]. Just oa the 
mh/ur/i purities the unclean, so the lIol\ Ou*-, I)Ie‘^sed Ih) He, 
purilleth Israel.’ See also Voina Sfi, qu' Ntl in full in art 
‘ Atonement’ in JE ii. '2S0 (this art. is very m portari!,). 

In the treatise on Penitence, meritiimcd above, 
Maimonides summarizes all that is e.sscntial in 
connexion with atonement. (Citations are trans¬ 
lated from the Venice ed. of Pietro Rragadino, 
1615, and will be marked by the lcttci.s //. 7’.— 
Hilkhoth Teshuhah.) Reference has alreaely been 
made to the obligation of avowal. The m'cessity 
of [uiblic confession is strongly maintained by 
Maimonides in the opening laws of the lirst perer/. 
The technical term is (n'l^inn, nynp), from the 
root ni;, and Widd^d comes between feshubah and 
KapjHirah. The duty of confession is itself a 
j)ositive commandment, because it is written 
(Lv26‘‘^), ‘And they shall confess (mnni) their sin 
and the sin of their fathers,’ and this implies 
verbal confession. If a man, having transgressed 
any single command of the Torah, be it affirmative 
or prohibitive, be it in presumptuous sin or in 
unwilling error, desire to repent, he is bound (3‘o) 
to confess his sin before God {H.T. i. 1). The 
duty of confe.ssion was, of course, Biblical in 
origin, and the triple confession of the high priest 
(Lv 16®-Mishna Youia iii. 8 and iv. 2, vi. 2) was 
the model which was adopted by private persons, 
and which still remains in the Atonement liturgy. 
The formula may be found in any Mahzor for the 
Day of Atonement {e.q. Davis, vol. ii. ‘ Atonement,’ 
p. 161, etc.). For the use of individuals it ran 
tlius: ‘O God, I have sinned, acted perversely, 
transgressed before Thee, and I have done . . 
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Verily I have renentod and am ashamed of my 
deeds, and I will never return to such an act ’ 
(H.T. i. 2). The last sentence is, according to 
Maimonides, the integral factor of the wdiole 
confession ; and every one who is profuse in con¬ 
fession (special emphasis is laid on this point) is 
accounted worthy of praise. The Divine name is, 
of course, omitted; just as in the Temple 

formula, rei)reHeriting the Tetragrammaton, which 
was uttered only by the high priest. No sin- 
ollering could procure pardon without penitence 
and confession, nor could the infliction of capital 
punishment aiiflice to wipe away guilt witliout 
these two adjuncts. Moreover, theft, even if 
restitution had already been made, could be for¬ 
given only if the thief 'liad made public confession 
and resolved to abandon theft for all time (//.7’. i. 
3). Confession is just as vital in the case of the 
community; hence the high priest, in sending 
away the scnjiegoat, made a public avowal, laying 
his hainl on the head of the goat, because it was 
to be an atonement for all Israel. But, although 
the scapegoat was a general national atonement 
for all sins—light and grievous, presumptuous and 
unwitting, with or without avowal—yet this was 
the. case only if tlie sinner repented ; without <lue 
repentance on the part of the individual the i)ublic 
atonement of the sca})egoat was of no avail except 
for ‘ light’ transgressions. According to the 

legal definition, the difl'ercnce between light and 
grievous (niniDn) transgressions lay in the penalty ; 
in the latter category were all sms for which t)u* 
penalty was capital punishment at the hands of 
the Beth Din^ and excision (see Crimes and 
Punishments [Jewish]); but vain swearing and 
perjury, although not subject to this condition, are 
yet included under the head of ‘grievous’ (//./’. 
1 . 5). The destruction of the Temple has made 
re])entance itself the means of atonement. So 
powerful is ref)entance tliat even on the death-bed 
of a lifelong sinner it is eflective. Further, to 
those who repent, the Day of Atonement is itself 
the means of pardon. There are some sins which 
are forgiven as soon as refx'iitance is exorcised, 
while in the case of others paidon is deferred. 

Four mnin distinctions may be traced (77.7’. i. 7 ; 
FomaHfla [Gold. 1021, Rodk. 134]). Thus, if a man 
repents of a ‘light’ sin of omission, his pardon is 
immediate. In the case of a man who repents of 
a ‘light’ sin of commission, his repentance 
suspends his condemnation and punishment, and 
the Day of Atonement brings his jiardon. If a 
man has committed ‘grievous’ sins of commission, 
enitence and the Day of Atonement will susjieiid 
is condemnation and [uinishment, and the chastise¬ 
ment which will be inflicted on him will comjilcte 
his pardon. In no case can complete pardon be 
obtained without penance or chastisement (piio:; 
see conclusion of art. Disease and Medicine 
[Jewish]). The only exception is in the case of 
blasphemy. By blasphemy (lit. the profanation of 
the Name) more is understood than the English 
equivalent implies. It almost includes deliberate 
atheism (cf. the opposite ctf'ynN ‘ sutler martyr¬ 
dom’), and is the only sin to which the distinction 
of presumption (i'll]) and ignorance (nDif) docs not 
apply (D;f'nV‘?n?iMp:jnnKi 4 ; Singer, 

p. 196]). In the case of a man who has ‘ profaned 
the Name,’ re[)ented and remained constant in his 
repentance, ])assed a Day of Atonement, and sufl'ered 
the chastisements, his absolute pardon is deferred 
until his <leath ; but by the etl'ects of repentance. 
Day of Atonement, and chastisement, his punish¬ 
ment is suspended (77.7’. i. 6-9). 

The principles underlying these differentiations 
are clear. It is far easier to repair a sin of omission 
than a sin of commission (see also the footnote in 
Singer, p. 262) ; the reality of repentance in the 


case of a sinner who is guilty of evil practi(>cs i.s 
tested by time, for he must prove that he has had 
the oower and opportunity to relaj)se and has not 
yielded. The greater the sin, the longer is the 
period necessary to attest repentance. Reptmtance 
itself is also more severe and lengthy if tlie traces 
of the crime have to be eflaced. If the element 
of chtustisenient <lid not enter into the question of 
pardon, it might lead to a false repentance to avoid 
punishment. 

The question of the reality of penitence ii discusHed by 
R. Yehuda in Oeinara Y^orna 80?> (Gold. 1024, Rodk. l.'x;), and 
repeated by MainionidoH in //.7'. li. Iff. The deciai\e la 
timo and complete ojtporturnly to repeat theofferice. With tins 
isalso connected the (piestion of validity of death-bed repent¬ 
ance. Maimonides is verv decisive. Even if a man has been 
a Binner all hia da^s and rcpciit^t in hia old a^o', wlien all 
opportuiiit> for sin i^i j^oiie, in spite of the fact that tins is not 
the hiy:hest form of penitence, nevertheless his ])enitcnc,e is a 
valid aloncmeiit. Even ii lie has sinned all his life and repented 
onl\ on his death-hed, his s ns are all pardoned, in accordance 
with Ec 12'^ (fJ/r. 11 . 2). Gi' Mie other hand, see Ahoth ii. 15 
(SniL^cr, p ISO) • ‘ Repent one 1 h> before thy death ’ (i.e. at once, 
since thv de.it li mfi> he to-ic >*-i()w). The ditficiilty, of course, 
which the ihihhis felt was !i c>, to keep the i^ates of repentance 
opiui to the dviiii^ sinner, with. n(,, at the same time, making it 
easy fora iiu-ri to sin all his life, rel\ ing on his last hour to 
make his pt ice 

It has alietuly been pointed out tliat penitence 
[h itselt lield by the Ra'obis to have been a ineanR 
of atonement; consetiucntly a warning is uttered 
against <he futility of hypocritical atonement. 
Since the act of repentance had taken the place 
of sacrilices as the agency by which pardon could 
be gained, there must be no danger of the means 
once more being mistaken for the end. Any man 
who confesses bis sins, without the lirm intention 
of ahandoning them, is like one who bathes w hile 
holding in his hand an unclean insect (pif). His 
bathing will be useless until he abandons the 
contaminating object (77.7’. ii. 4). The act of re¬ 
pentance must be a real /xerdi^oia, ‘changtj of mind,’ 
and must involve a deep recognition of the licinous- 
ness of sin. A penitent should be continually 

raying and giving charity, ac(‘ordiiig to his means. 

le should lice from temptation, he should even 
change his name, as much tis to say : ‘ I am now 
anotlier person, I am not ho who did so and so.’ 
He must change all his actions for good ; he should 
exile himself, because exihi is in itself an at.ommient 
and will involve him in humiliation ami atlliction 
which will cause him to become humble and meek 
in spirit {H.T. ii. 5). 

It is also praisew orthy to make public confession ; 
for, if a man is too pioml to reveal his transgres¬ 
sions, his peiiilence is imperfect. Here, howtwer, 
a <listiiiction is drawn. A man should confess 
publicly sins again.st his neighbour, hut not those 
against God {H.T. ii. 7; Vonia [(zold. 1024, 
Rodk. 137]). Penitence and confession, although 
acceptable at all times, arc especially desirable at 
the period of atonermnt, that is to say, from the 
beginning of the New Year (1st Tishri) until the 
Day of Atomnient. (For an investigation of the 
time and manner of confession, the formula of con¬ 
fession, the manner in which a man must reconcile 
himself with his neighbour, and the lengths to 
wdiich he must go, see the last sections of ILT. ii. 
and iii. 5 fl’.) 

The question of punishment can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered here, but eternal damnation require.^ treat¬ 
ment in 80 far as it is affected by atonement. The 
idea of everlasting doom was utt (uly repugnant to 
the Rabbis ; and, when it was limited to a very 
small number, great pains were taken to prove that 
almost every individual or class for whom there 
seemed no hope was, in fact, sure of ultimate salva¬ 
tion. There was alw ays some mitigating circum¬ 
stance which liad been overlooked, some Scriptural 
authority to be found. In the end, there w'ere but 
few, indeed, for whom there was no hope. Maimo¬ 
nides, in his Commentary on Mishna BanJitdrin^ 
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gives much attention to the question, and also in 
H.T. iii. 11 tf. ; it is in the hitter })assage that the 
famous words occur : P^“i cnS D^^yC* n'iD'K 'I'pn 

k;!?, ‘the righteous of all nations liave a share in 
the world to come.’ It is notcwortliy that, when 
Maimonides proceeds to particularize those who 
are eternally damned, he is careful to begin each 
section witli ‘ d’hc folIo^\ing Israelites,^ because the 
beliefs whicli he stigmatizes are frequently licld by 
other relig-ions. Having stated that those of other 
creeds, holding these beliefs, who live a righteous 
life liave a share in the world to come, he doe.s not 
want to depart from his pragmatic position. At 
the same time, there must be no excuse for any 
Israelite holding these beliefs. In such a case, a 
dew may not rely on justilication by good works. 

There is no atonement for the following classes, 
if they die impenitent: the Ejiiciireans ; those who 
deny the Torah, the resurrection, the coming of 
the Messiah ; tliose who cause tlie multitude to 
sin ; those who separate themselves from the ways 
of the eongregation ; those who sin publicly and 
with a high hand, like Jehoiakim ; the betrayers ; 
those who put the Congregation in terror, not for 
the sake of heaven ; those who shed blood ; the 
slanderers; and those wdio draw back the'or/o/o 
Six kinds of Lsraelites are said to be : he 
who denies the existence of a (Jod ; he who says 
that the w’orld has no guiding power ; he who says 
that the world has two or more guiding powers ; 
he who admits that there is a Lord, but allirms 
that it is a star or some being endowaal with a 
likeness ; he who denies that the hkernal was the 
first, or the universal Creator; he who worships a 
star, in order to have an intermediary betw'een 
himself and the Lord. 

The Epicurean amon^'- (he Jeu-s is he who repudi.aO''^ prophecy 
and inspinilion in its ^^I(i'■s( terrnH(‘he who 8 a \8 (iiat there is 
no knouled^^e from the Creator tiiat reaches man’s heurt’); he 
who domes the proplioov c)f .Ntoses and the Oivine knowlotl^e of 
human actions. Tlio Jew who denies the Turaii is iic who says 
that It is not from (iod (e\en one veres or one worrl), or who 
sa^vs that Jfose.s wrote it on his own authority ; so atso he who 
demos the oral I^iiw ; w ho domes its expounders, as, for ox.tmplo, 
Zadoq and Baithos ; who sa\s that the Creator ohani^es one 
demand for another, or that the present I>aw, though origin¬ 
ally Divine, is now suporHoded. 

All tliese sinners, a.s well a.s the others enumerated 
by Maimonides (//. /’. iii. 1G-‘J3), hut who cannot, 
through lack of space, be included here, are 
definitely cut oil from the life to come. Hut this 
clear statement is at once mitigated by Maimonides: 

‘ Under what conditions are the above-mentioned sinners pre¬ 
cluded from the hereafter? If they have died in .sin. 13ut, if a 
man turn from his wuckodness and die (at once), then he is a 
penitent. He is one of those w ho shall hav e a part in the coming 
worltl, for there is nothing that can withstand penitence. Even 
a man who has denied the cardinal principle ICD) all his 

days, and repented at the end, has a share, as it is said (Is 57'^), 
“ Peace, peace to the far off and near, saith the Ijord, and I wili 
heal him. ’ So too, all the w'ioked, the sinners and transgres.sors, 
wlien the^' return, he it openly or secretly, they are acei-pteil, as 
it IS said, “Return ye backsliding children ” (Jer 3^); although 
such a man be still a backslider, since he has returned in secret 
without making avowal, >et he is received by reason of his 
repentance ’ {il.T. iii. 24-25). 

The obstacles to repentance are dealt with in 
H.T. iv,, but in this connexion penitence is not ilie 
mean.s of atonement itself, but a neees.sary pre¬ 
liminary to it; consequently the fourth and .subse¬ 
quent wliiel) deal wdth dillerent subjects 

also, maybe neglected here. It is important, how¬ 
ever, to .study carefully tlie (lemara at the end of 
Yoma 856 (^ 0 ) 1 ( 1 . J(jli)-]033, Kodk. 132-142) and 
ch. xi. of Sfivhedrin, IJi leq, with the comnientary 
of Maimonide.s (.see Lit. at end), and also the other 
Ilahhinic reference.s givim mJE, art. ‘Atonement.’ 
A fair numb(;r of Midrashic extracts are given by 
Kajiaport in Tales and Mdxirns from the Midrash^ 
London, 1907, p. 261. 

3 . It remains to consider the question of atone¬ 
ment from the liturgical and ceremonial point of 


view , ajiart, of course, from the Day of Atonement 
itself, to w'liich snecual treatment is accorded (see 
Festivals and Fasts [Heb.]). The keynote of the 
Idtnrgy is the oft-qiioted trilogy : 
n-iijn yrriN p"!' 5 y. 9 , ‘ Hejientanee, prayer, and charity 
avert the evil decree (Jer. Taanith ii. 65, fob a, 
outer col., line 6 [ed. princ.]-vol. vi. p. 153 of 
Schwab’s tr.; see M. ftchuhl, Sentences . . . dn 
Talmud, Paris, 1878, p. 91, 110 . 252). These words 
are the climax of the additional services for the New 
Year and the Day of Atonement (see Davis, p. 150 ; 
also Ileidenheiin, Mahzor, ed. Hoedellieim, 1859, 
and others, fob 24a). ddiey are printed in excep¬ 
tionally large type, and beneath them are added ex¬ 
planatory glo.s.ses, viz. Sp, dW. Fasting is thus 
a.s.sociated with corresponding to may 

either be an allusion to confession or, more i)rob- 
ably, to prayer, wliile pay explains as == charity, 
on the basis of Pr 10- ID, w hich the Jlabbis trans¬ 
late ‘ Cliarity delivereth from death.’ In Rabbinic 
like Syr. zedqdha, always has that meaning, 
being reserx ed for ‘ rigliteonsness.’ Mention must 
al.so be made of a curious example of Hcmatria in 
this connexion. Itwill be obsei ved that the letters 
of each of tlio words ‘?ip, , 10-7 are numerically 
equivalent to 136, and the three words thus total 
4 d 8. This corresponds to nto and explains Lv 16^, 
c^-jp.yVx pipN ‘ With shall Aaron enter 

the Holy of holies,’ i.e. he shall make atonement 
for all Israi'l by prayer, fasting, and cliarity. 

This theme might bo abundantly illustrated : f.g., the con¬ 
clusion of the tb'ttuhah Sclihali for Voser of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment : ‘ What though our errors be manv, yea theft and violence, 
cause U8 to turn, () Ood of our salvation, and annul our wicked 
ness Repentance and good works are ever asshicM and Inn kler, 
hut it is upon Thy might> mercic.s that w’e rely ’ (Davis.j). S‘i) 
(The main thought is dcriv ed from Shahhath }'<>7/ia r,7a, and 
AIjoSi IV. 13 [Singer, p. 196, foot]) See also the lefctMi'c in 
(.he Ne'ilah Service (liavis, jv 263)- ‘Dates of triu-, (oat are 
never (Jo-,ed,'the same being .al-o said of (he Uat'snf Prav (t 
and of Repentance in Pesilfta xxv. § 4,157 a, ed. Ruber, J..\ek, ls(>8. 

Keference has been made to the Divine grace a.s 
a imnans of atonement, in the Lituigy; every 
Sehliah Servic^e begins wuth this idea. 'I’hus tlie 
Fctinhdh always end.s w'ith c'rrzp us D'?in 'p, 

‘ For It is on I’liy mighty niereu s tliat w'e rely,’ or 
some .similar phrase, in order t(» lead up to (lionoxt 
Selihah, wliieh is never varimi and whicii begins, 

‘ For it is on Tliy mighty lueieic.'- that we rely, on 
Thy charities that we trust’ (Davis, pp. 222, 82, 
169). A similar idea, a niystio or poetic develop¬ 
ment, is the mention of the tliirteen middOf/i, or 
Divine attributes (Ex 34®*'^), as means of alonenuuit. 
Ah instances may be cited tlie two prayers 
Ptf'V (Davis, p. 258), and tlie Selihah in theShaharith 
of th(i Day of Atonement, beginning n'np n-ip'” 
(Seldndh, ed. Proops, fol. 566, no. Iti 5 ). In the 
Ne'ilah Service (Davis, p. 263) this idea has even 
been pushed so far as to personify, poetically, tlie 
middath hdra./i(imim, or quality of mercy, and to be¬ 
seech it to intercede wuth the Almighty for atone¬ 
ment. 'Phis has been eliminated by some modern 
Mal.izoriin, including Davis, by changing the read¬ 
ing (but see Hoedellieim text, or Durlacher, Erech 
Ilntephiloth, Kippour 2, ed. ii., Paris, 1866, p. 324, 
where tlie Soliliali occurs in Minhah). It is, of 
course, impossible to oiler anything more than 
typieal references, since tlie whole of the vast 
Selihah and penitential liturgies is replete with 
passages that might w'ell serve as illustrations. 
This remark applies to all of the liturgical section 
of this article.* 

Jewish theology never contained the idea of 
original sin, and thus this idea is absent in the 
scheme of abinernent. It has been w'ell shown by 
S. Levy [Original Virtue, London, 1906) that Juda¬ 
ism held the converse idea under the form of nn? 
nuN, or the merits of the Patriarchs. The germ 01 

1 Under this heailing belongs the idea of Ood atoning ‘ for hii 
Name’s sake’ (cf. tSinger, pp. 67 and 160, near foot). 
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this idea is old; ‘God of Abraliam, Isaac, and 
Jacob’ occurs in the 'Aniidah (Singer, p. 44 , and 
Mt 22^-), and in the Pentateuch (Gn 24 ^^ 3103 32 »). 
In the end great stress is laid on the merits of the 
Patriarchs as a claim on the Divine grace and a 
means of salvation and atonement. If children are 
not to sutler for the sins of the fathers, it would 
seem that they may not benefit by their virtues. 
But in the Seli^idth the refrain, ‘but we and our 
Fathers have sinned,’occurs, although this is merely 
itating a fact, not recording a feeling of helplessness 
at an accumulation of sin. In any case it is held 
very strongly that, by the Divine grace, the merits 
of the ancestors may be accounted to their descend¬ 
ants as atonement for sin {e.g. the Selihah npos 

[Proops, fol. 68 ft, no. 129]; cf. the Selihah 
beginning with almost the same words, in the Seph¬ 
ardic rite [Gaster, i. 39 or iii. 30]; the prayer 
sin nnbn nn^ [Davis, Atone- 

ment^ pt. i. pp. 53-55] ; for similar prayers, see 
Gaster, iii. 28-34). This motive has, of course, no 
connexion with any idea of a personal mediator or 
intercessor—an idea not found anywhere in the 
Liturgy. 

As a corollary to the merits of the Patriarchs is 
the idea of i\\^'dgedah, or binding of Isaac, (iod is 

i irayed to recall the 'dqedtth, ana par<h)n the sin of 
saac’s descendants. Every Selihah Siuvice eon 
tains an 'dqrddh {e.g. Davis, 87-89, 228, 176; see also 
the heautitul ihyyut of Judah Samuel .41)has in the 
Sephardic rite nn^n^ ny [Gfistcr, ii. I 06 , 

and Singer, p. 8 , § 2, also Gaster, i. 4tf.]). One of 
the reasons for the blowing of the rain’s horn is that 
God may recall the 'dqeddh and grant atonement 
to the seed of Isaac. Among the Sejihardirn, the 
seventh day of Tabernacles {Hosha ana liahba) is 
more penitential in character than among the 
Ashkenazim; the ram’s horn is sounded and Seli- 
h 6 th are said, for this is an additional means of 
atonement; tlioso who did not completely repent, 
or whose fate was not adjudged on the previous 
Day of Atonement, may Ijavo a last cliance. Seven 
j)eiiitential circuits are made, referring to the three 
})atriar(dis, Moses, Aaron, Pinchas, and David, and 
their merits are urged as means of atonement 
(Gaster, iv. 14811’.). 

I'he Confession was greatly elaborated in the 
Liturgy (for Talmud see Yoma 87b [Gold. ii. 1030, 
Kodk. vi. 140]) ; three chief formuh'B require notice. 
They are all arranged in alj)habetical order, to faci¬ 
litate recitation by memory. The first two are con¬ 
gregational, and the first person plural is employed 
throughout. They are, on this account, recited 
aloud. The first formula is the ^Ashmnnu (Singer, 
p. 258), and is elaborated at the conclu.sion of every 
Selihah Service : (Proops, 

fol. 6 ft, or Gaster, iii. 37). The second is the 'al-Ifet 
(Singer, p. 259). This is not recited aloud in its 
entirety. The third formula cannot be quoted so 
readily ; it is the one intended for private use and 
silent meditation. Several examples of this kind of 
Widdui exist. There is the beautiful composition 
of K. Isaac b. Israel in the Sephardic Minhah for 
Kippur (Gaster, iii. 225). See also the Widdui 
for Musaj)h by R. Shem Tob b. Ardutiel (Gaster, 
iii. 181), and the great Widdui by R, Nissim of 
Babylon {ih. 123). For a confession for the reader 
alone, cf. ib. 125. In the long prayer (p^f-j 'nj wliich 
concludes the Selihdth for ’Erev Rosh hash-Shanah, 
a Widdui has been interwoven (fol. 24 of Proop’s ed., 
Amsterdam, 1711). The former of tlie public con¬ 
fessions is repeated at all the five services of the 
Day of Atonement, the 'al-Ilet, however, only at 
the first four; at Ne'ilah there is substituted for 
it a very beautiful prayer, D'y^'^cV pu nriK (Singer, 
p. 267), which should be read very carefully. 

Other fasts for atonement may be briefly noticed ; 
the ‘ Second and Fifth ’ after the three festivals: 


the private fast of the bride and bridegroom on the 
wedding day, because they begin a new life purged 
of sin jJer. IJi/c. iii. 65, fol. ft, cols, r, d [ed. princ. 
— vol. ii. p. 386 of Schwab’s tr., I’aiis, 187ID79]) ; 
a private fast undertaken in fulfilment of a vow in 
order to atone for a sin ; finally, on the historical 
fasts Selihdth are said, because the calamities which 
are c.ommemorated were due to sin, and }»(mitence 
may bring ])ardon and restoration. On the ninth 
of Ab, although no actual SelihOth are recited, yet 


no place in Rabbinic Judaism, because the Rabbis 
denied original sin. Man had his two ycsei's, but 
there was no necessity or room for a Messiah 
suffering for the sjns of his people. ‘ Haj)))y are 
you, Israel, God ii, 's who purifies you,’ said Aqiba 
{lor. rit.). Aithongl, ];assagcs could be produced 
which might seem to jMdnt t-o the vicarious idea, 
such a se-T’.^c proves on examination, to he un- 
^enabh;. Other mean of atonemeiitr—study of the 
Torah, ('tc.,—may be found in JE ii. 280, outer 
C()lumi’ 

Reter. ncp may also be made to punishment and 
deatfi as imoins of atonement. Thu.s poverty 
{ E) uhtn 4lft [Gobi. ii. 135, Rodk. 93^, exih*. {A(tnh. 
37 ft), suffering {Ber. 5o), (‘an procure it (see DlsisAsiC 
\Vi) Mkdicink [Jewish]). The death-bed confession 
(Singer, p. 317, based on Ber. 60a) is that ‘ my death 
may be accepted as an atonement for my sins.’ In 
the Selihah '5? (Proops, ed. cit. no. 131, fol. 
09ft ; Oavis, p. 224) by Mordecai b. Sabbattai, the 
poet prays : 

‘ May the woMs of niy mouth be a sweet savour before Thee, 
Rock of Ag-es, accept my fat and my blood, diminished by fastmjr, 
in8lea<i of the fat and blood of the sacrifices ; may the meditation 
of my heart that I have hud liefore Thee, these ten days, be as the 
sin-offering, the trespass-offering, and the Minhah ’(see lier. 17a, 
Gold. i. 61). 

Baptism can scarcely bo said to have bc^en a 
means of atonement in Judaism. On the eve of 
Kip[)ur, after receiving flagellation (see J. Caro, 
BkuUian 'Arvkh, cb. 607, § 6) it became the custom 
to bathe ; but ritual batliing Avas associated wdth 
rather than a means of atonement, though another 
water-ceremony has been introduced. On N(iw 
Year, after service in the place of worship, the con¬ 
gregation rejiairs to running water, and prays ‘ that 
God may cast our sins into the depths of the sea.’ 
The last two verses of Mieab, wdiere these words 
occur, are, with other passages from Scripture, 
there recited ; and it is from Micah that the cere¬ 
mony takes its name of Tashlih, ‘Mayest Tliou 
east^ (Abrahams, Festival Studies, Lonidon, 1906, 
p. 91 ; and JE xii. 66). 

On the eve of the Day of Atonenumt the cere¬ 
mony of Kaj)pdrcth took place (see Oesterley and 
Box, Religion and Worskij) of the Synagogue'^y 
p. 445). it consisted in swinging a fowl, after¬ 
wards given to the poor as a syrnliolic atonement. 
(The origin of this custom, ami also the objections 
raised against it, may be studied in JE ii. 282, 
and vii. 435; see also Shvlhan 'Arukh, ch. 605.) 
Probably the original aim was charity—to provide 
poor Jews with a meal before the fast began. 

Litkraturb.—C. G. Montefiore, in JQR xvi. (li)04) ‘209 (very 
important); JE, art. ‘Atonement'; cf. art. Crimks and 

PuNiHiiMKNTH (Jcwisli); Oestcfley and Box, llelujion and 
Wor.'ihip of the St/no'jogve-, l.ondon, 1911. For Hel)rcw books 
on the Hu’liject of Alonement, see the chapter on eliiical litera¬ 
ture in Israel Abrahams, Short Hist, of Jeirish Literature, 
Ixmdon, 1900. 8ee also Authorized Daily Vrayer-hook, ed. 
Singer, Loudon, 1911, and Mohzor, cd. A. Davis and H. Adler 
(cited as Davis), do. 19i)4, also cd. David Levi, do. 1824, 1800, 
etc.; SeUh6th, ed. I’roops, .Amsterdam, 1711; Sephardic Mahzor, 
ed. Gaster, Oxford PrcMs, l'»0l ff. ; do. ed. de Sola, London, 1800- 
88 and 185‘2. Talmudic references are best studied in L. Gold¬ 
schmidt’s ed. (cited as Gold.), with German tr. and notes, Berlin, 
1901, or in Rodkinsoirs (cited as Rodk.) Kng. tr , New York 
(vol. vi. = 1899). Mishn. Vorna is edited by If. L. Strack (Schi if ten 
des Inst. Jud., Berlin, no. 3), Berlin, 1888. See also Shulhan 
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'Arukh of Joseph Caro in any modern edition. For Maimomdea 
on see J. Holzer, Zur (iCM'/t. der Doqnu'aUdin' in der 

jiui. lit‘liij\ui]sphilob.<rphii' drs Berlin, 11)01 ; al.so 

E. Pocock, Porta Mo^'is, Oxford, lOf);'* (with Latin tr.), see 
also Strack’s ed. of Sanhedrin in Schriften den Inst. Jud. 
Berlin, 1910 ; and Mainionides, UUkhoth Teshiibah. 

Hekbkrt Lokwk. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Muslim). 

—The formuhe whereby duties and ri^^lits are 
desi<^qiated in Isliini are identieal with those used 
for debts and credits. Hence tlie acts pre.scribed 
by tlie code are re;.^arded as debts duo from mar 
to (Jod, incurred by acceptance of Lslam ; other 
debts may be incurred by undertaking obIi^^ations 
voluntarily or by violating prohibitions. In tlie 
third ease expiation is necessary ; in the .second 
it may be permissible ; in the lirst it has no place. 

Man’s debts to (Jod arc the live daily prayers, 
fastiuL^ in Kamadan, payment of alms, and pil- 
Kiima^^m. If he omit to ])ray at the ri^dit time, all 
he need do is to say an extra prayer at a later 
time ; no ‘ expiatioiP {knffarah) is required. There 
is some (question whether one who has temporarily 
apostatized and been re converted to Islam ouj.^ht 
to make up for all the prayers which ho has 
omitted in tlie interval, and whether the same 
obli^mtion is incumbent on one w'ho has been 
i^fnorantly brought up, so a.s to be unaware of 
the obligations. The majority hold that this 
obligation does exist {Fatdtvd of Ibn Taimiyyah, 
A.H. ld‘2(3, ii. 1238). ‘ Payment ’ of prayer, i.e. saying 
it at the juoper time {add'), is distinguislw'd from 
‘re[)ayment’ of this sort {qae/d). Similarly, one 
who has for any reason omitted to fast should 
inak(* up for the omission by fa.sting the requisite 
number of days out of season. Unpaid alms can 
also be given when the year in which they should 
have heiui paid has elapsed ; or they may be taken 
out of the inheritanci'. An omitted pilgrimage can 
be made good by deputy, i.e. by [laying some one 
to [lerform it in a dead man’s stead. What dis¬ 
tinguishes all these cases from those which follow 
is that there is no sub.stitution of one performance 
for another ; the identical act is performed, though 
out of the time, or by another person. 

‘ Expiation ' in the ca.se of obligations voluntarily 
undertaken means the substitution of a dillerent 
act for the act originally [iromised. This is not 
[lermissible in the case of a vow, but is .so in the 
ca.se of an oath (Ihn al-Jauziyyah, 

A.H. 13‘J5, ii. 1240). The Qur’an emphasizes the 
[irinciple that an oath uttered with full intent 
may be broken on condition of some act pleiusing 
to (jod being jierfornied, such act being the manu- 
mi.ssion of a slave, the feeding of the [loor, or, if 
these be beyond tlie means of the perjurer, fasting 
{Qiir. V. 91) ; the substituted act is called kaffdrah 
(a word borrowed from the Hebrew), and the [iro- 
(■('cding itself is called ‘profaning of tlui oath’ 
{tahillat al-vainin [Qur. Ixvi. 2], otherwise inter- 
[ueted as ‘loosening of the bond’). The theory 
that it removes the guilt incurred is rejected by 
some jurist.s, on the gTound that in many case.s 
such [lerjury is a[)[)roved. It does not appear that 
any oath is exem[)ted from tliis nrinci[)le ; and the 
discussions of the jun.sts are ordinarilv conlined to 
the question of the formulse which constitute 
‘oaths’ and the amount of compensation to be 
paid by the perjurer. The Prophet is siijiposed 
to have said : ‘ If a man swear to do something, 
and afterwards find a better course, let him do 
what is better and make kaffdrah for the oath’ 
(Yaqut, JJirtionar]/ of Learned Men, vi. 116). 

Where a debt has been incurred by violation of 
a [irfihibition, the latter may take the form of a 
capital offence or a Jiiild uilence. For the former 
the code provide,s sfiecific punishments, which 
may, indeed, be regarded as expiations {kaffdrdt 
[Ibn Qayyim, ii. 218]), and are probably so in 


the sense that they redeem the Muslim criminal 
from hell-fire ; though in the case of the wilful 
murder of a Muslim some further ex[)iation ia 
required for this purpose. For certain mild 
ollcnces, e.g. the slaughter of wild beasts in the 
sacred area, the Qur an prescribes ex[)iations; 
they take the form of the sacrifice in each case of 
a tame animal equal in value to the wild animal 
killed—a camel for an ostrich, a cow for a wild 
ass, etc. Where the means of the offender are 
insufficient, fasting must serve instead. Eor minor 
offences, which are not t reated in the code, accord¬ 
ing to one theory ex[)iation is to be found in 
abstention from capital offences ; while another 
doctrine is that the prescribed ordinances count 
as expiation for them. 

Where in a Muslim’s account with God there is 
a deficit, it aiipears that this will be expiated by 
temporary punishment after death ; and, irideeif, 
the Sufi Aba Talib al-Makki argues that the fire 
will have the effect of cleansing on the soul of 
believers, owing to their affinity with air and 
earth, whereas it will merely attract those of un¬ 
believers to itself, owing to their affinity with tire 
{Qfit aPqidub, k.U. 1310, li. 150). This view, which is 
based on one solution of a difficult theological prob¬ 
lem (whether the believer will in any case remain 
for ever in hell), gives the punishment subjective 
value, but does not make it an objective off-set 
for the offences ; and the writer, in agreement 
with this, makes the act of fa.sting itself agri'eable 
to God, and thereby ht to rank with those charit¬ 
able deeds which otherwise serve as ex [nations. 

As between human beings, expiation of offences 
is a matter for [uivate anangeinent. One who 
lia.s received an injury may agree to accept e\[na¬ 
tion, or may prefer to avenge it (if he have the 
[lower), or to leave it to be settled at the Last 
Judgment. Ghazali gives sfiecial treatimmt to 
the case where the otfence committed is slander ; 
unh‘ss the slamlerer expiates and obtains forgive¬ 
ness from his victim, some of his good deeiis will 
be transferred to the credit of the latter, or some 
of th(‘ latter’s misdeeds transfernal to his account 
on the Day of Judgment (y^ccirvr/ of the lieligioxis 
Srienee.s, A.H. 1306, iii. 11<>). 

Although the cases of expiation contemplated 
by the Muslim code are thus strictly limited, cer¬ 
tain praiTice.s, involving the idea of ex[iiation, sur¬ 
vived from pagan times, and certain others are to 
be ascribed to the natural belief that bad actions 
of various .sorts can be cancelled by acts of siqier- 
erogation. To the former class belong the saci ilici'S 
which the law [lermifs rather than enjoins such 
a.s the offering of two ewes for the birth of a male 
and one for the birth of a female child, where the 
number corres[)onds with the rule in the Law of 
Inheritance that the male counts as two females. 
The [iractice doubtless originally signities that the 
life of the animal is to serve as a substitute for 
that of the child which the god may claim ; but 
the jurists .seem unwilling to formulate this theory. 
The sacrifice which forms part of the pilgrimage 
ceremony is regarded as winning favour rather 
than as expiating sin ; but, according to a tradi¬ 
tion, the weight of the animal is to be put into 
the scale of the sacrificer’s good deeds on the Day 
of Judgment, and so w ill serve as an off-set against 
evil deeds w hich will be found in the other scale. 

Literaturb.—T his has been given in the article. 

D. S. Marooliouth. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Farsi). 
—I, Expiatory prayers. — The Avestan words 
pnitita and dpereti, ‘ expiation,’ occur in the Ven- 
dldad (iii. 21, vii. 52 [gloss in the Fahlavi tr.], iii. 
38 f., viii. 107, xviii. 68) in connexion with the 
penalties prescribed for various crimes. Neither 
the Gathas nor the extant Avestan texts hav« 
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preserved for us any expiatory prayer composed 
in the Avestan lari^oiap^e. The fraHuye prayer 
incorporated in tloi KhoKlah A vesta from Yctsna xi. 
l7-xii. 7 is sometimes s])oken of as a specimen of 
the Avestan ex}»iat(jry prayer; hut it is rather a 
confessional pmayer than an expiatory one, con¬ 
taining, as it does, simply a declaration on the 
part of the faitliful that he accepts all good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds, and re¬ 
nounces all evil thouglits, evil words, and evil 
deeds. For the expiatory prayer propi^r we have 
to turn to the Ffizand texts of the latcu period. 
There is a penitential prayer called Patct-i Pashi- 
rndni^ composed in Pazand, the authorship of which 
is attributed to Oastur Adarhad Mahraspand, tlie 
high priest and premier of King Shapur ii. (A.D. 
310-379). In addition to this, there is an ahhrevi- 
ated Patet known as the Patet-l Khfid.^ I'hese 
expiatory prayers enumerate all sins of commission 
and omission ; those done knowingly or unknow¬ 
ingly, actually committed or merely contemplated ; 
sins pertaining to thought, word, or deed, body <)r 
soul, this world or the next ; those committed 
against Ahura Mazda, the Arnesha Spentas, or 
their res[)ective creations ; against parents or chil¬ 
dren, kinsmen or countrymen, friendsorneighhuiir;. 
—in short, all sins that it is possible for human 
beings to commit. 

2. Expiation absolves sins.- Fasting from food 
is prohibited ; the only fast inculcated in the M.mz- 
dayasnian religion is from sin (Sad Par, Ixxxiii. 
3-5). The faithful should not commit sins volun¬ 
tarily {Mainog-l Kkrat, Hi. 16). Not to sin is 
lictter than to expiate sin {Ddiistdn-l IPnlk, xli. 
11). But, if one has sinned through thoughtless¬ 
ness or otherwise, he should take the first oppor¬ 
tunity to atone for it. A sin unatoned for increases 
every year in dimension, whereas by atonement 
its growth is stunted, and it withers like a tree 
{Sad DhTj xlv. 5). Owing to a man’s sins, lie 
incurs the condemnation of Ahura Mazda; but 
sincere penance restores him again to the right 
relation to his heavenly father, and he is forgiven. 
The cllicacy of expiation is such that, whereas the 
recital of every sacred Gatha routs one demon, the 
expiation of one’s sins routs every fiend {Skdyast Id- 
Sfulyast, XX. 11). 'I'lic best time for making atone¬ 
ment for one’s sins is during one’s life {])dtistdn-l 
Dimk, xli. 10). It is said that men sliould make it 
a habit to recite a short penittmtial formula every 
night before going to bed {Sad JJar, Ixxxiv. ij. 
For who knows but the Demon of Death may cap¬ 
ture him while asleej), and he may not rise to 
atone for his sins in the light of the day ? If an 
individual dies without expiating his sins, his way 
to heaven is blocked, for it is ordained in the reli¬ 
gion of Ahura Mazda that the only imams of entering 
heaven or to escape hell is the making of expiation 
while Wwmg {Ddtistdn-l Dlnlk, xli. 10). The reli¬ 
gion of Mazda extirpates all kinds of sins by means 
of atonement {Vendldad, iii. 41, 42, viii. 29, 30). 
As the sins already atoned for in this life stand 
cancelled in the book of life, no account is taken 
of them when the soul approaches the seat of judg¬ 
ment on the dawn of tne fourth day after death 
{Ddtistdn-i Dinik, xiii. 2, 3). We are told in an¬ 
other place that such a soul does receive punishment 
at the Chinvat bridge, but is spared the tortures 

1 The Pat^-l Paskirndni Is edited in Pazand by Edaiji Ker- 
s&spi Antia (Fnzend Texts, Bombay, 19Wt pp. 118-12.'^), and 
translated by Spie8:el (Aresta ubersetzt, Leipzijf, 1852-().3, iii. 
207-215); the Pat^t-l Khud is edited in Pahlavi by dc llarlez 
(Manuel du pehleci, Pans, 1880, pp. 140-151), and in Pazand by 
Antl^t (pp. 140 152), and translated by Spiep^el (pp. 215-219). 
Mention should also be made of the two other Parsi e.xpiatory 
prayers ; the /'««{■• Irdnig, cciited by Antia (pp. I.'j4-U()), and 
translated b, »”d hv 11.,■ 

Zend-Avesta, 

Vi(ar(akdn, - 

(pp. 125-184), and as yet untranslated. 


of hell {tb. xli. 8 ; Sad Bar, xlv. 10), and is given 
a place in Uarncsktagdn, a place spocially reserved 
for tiie souls wliose good ami evil doi'ds are ciiual 
{Hivdyat-i Dardb Ilorinazdydry pp. 497, 498 Nav- 
sari, 1896). 

In one of his communinjfa with Ahura Mazda, Zarathushtra 
sees the soul of kin^^ Jamshed in tlie tormonU of hell. Juiushed 
becon)es penitent before the prophet, and craves foryi\enetw. 
Zarathu‘il)tra thereupon asks Ahura Mazda to show mercy to 
the fallen king. The soul is then removed from hell and sent to 
JIa}neshta</an. There it remains for a period of one thousand 
jears, and, after further penance and expiation, is forgiven all 
sins and sent to Gaammdna (ib. 498-600). 

If a follower of Mazda who has sinned aposta¬ 
tizes to another religion and dies without atone¬ 
ment, his soul goes to hell, and remains there till 
the final Kenovation {iJdfisfan-i Dlniky xli. 5, 6). 

3. The nature of expiation.—True repentance 
must bring about a change of will. The penitent 
mu.-yt resolve to abstain from ever repeating the 
sinful act llJlnkarf tr. Sanjona, Bombay, 1874 tf., 
hk. vi. ch. 50). Lor.d confession with the lips and 
bathing tiu; face w i<h a torrent of tears are of no 
a\ail, if I he heart is not aflcctcd. If the individual 
really armmds his w;jys and does not commit the 
'-;m any im>re, his leimer sin is absolved for ever 
{Vend. iii. 21, v. 26, ix. 50), and is swejit aw^ay 
from him even as the mighty wind swiftly sweeps 
ov a the plinn and cn.nics away with it every blade 
(‘f grass {Mainby-i Khral, Hi. 18, 19); if nob, the 
lij.st sin comes hack {Sad Dar, xlv. 11). 'riie soul 
})(!(;omes pure only when the atonement is heartfelt 
{Dhik, vol. i. p. 9), and is aei-ompanied by a firm 
resolve on the part of the individual to redeem his 
past by good deeds in the present and future. 
Such an expiation washes awav all sins and re¬ 
moves future puni^liment {\h. vol, ix. p. 598). 

4. Expiation before a qualified Dastur.—Sin is 
the disease of tlie spirit, and rcijiiires to he (uired. 
The Dastur, or high juiest, (uires sicknessof the soul, 
even as tlie physician heals bodily diseases {Dink. 
vol. i. p. 9). If one commits a sin, wdiether through 
wcaknes.s of the flesh or through ignorance, he 
sliould penitently ajiproach the Dastur for remedy 
{Maindg-i Klirat, Hi. 17), and confess the sin in Iiis 
|)reseiice {PatH-x Pa.shim axil, 10). But, if one lives 
in a place w here a Dastur is not found, he sliould 
travel to distant lands to find a high yiriest at least 
once a year, more particularly on the day Jiam of 
the month Mihr {liivdyat, ji. 500). 'riius, as far as 
possible, one should make expiation in the presence 
of a Dastur {Sad Dar, xlv. 2). The Dastur who 
yiresides at the coiifi'ssion should hiimself he right¬ 
eous. If a layman who is eager to atone for his 
sins has no faith in the holiness of the priest, or 
knows him to be wicked, he shall apyiroach otliers 
for tlie jmrpo.se {liivdyat, p. 501). A Dastur is 
guilty of the nutrgarzdn^in, if he prescribes greater 
penalties tlian the guilt of the sinner requires, or 
if he reveals the .secrets of the man who has con¬ 
fessed before him {ib. p. 500). 

5. Other sources to which one can have recourse 
for expiation.—Idle texts mention that, in the 
absence of a Dastur to oHi(;iate at the expiatory 
rites, any righteous man may take his place, and 
the jxmitent may atone for his sins before him 
{Sad Dar, xlv. 8). One may offer one’s penitential 
prayers even before sun, moon, and lire {Maindg-l 
Khrat, liii. 8); before haoma or baresinan (see 
Barsom) ; before the Arnesha Spentas; before 
Mithra, Sraosha, and Rashnu; or before one’s 
own soul {Pat('{-1 Pashinuini, 3). But the best 
of all expiations is that accomplished before Ahura 
Mazda {Diyik. vol. ix. p. 630 f.). 

6. Retributive expiation. —The penitent sinner 
has to [lerform other duties besides the recital of 
the Patc(.s, the confession of his sins before the 
high juiest, and the sincere atonement wrought 
within his own sjiirit. When he sincerely desires 
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pardon, lie must bo prepai od to undergo any cor¬ 
poral punishment, or to {)ay any amount as penalty, 
or to perform any other deeds of righteousness 
that the Dastur may [)ieserihe [Sad Dar, xlv. 6 ; 
DatistCin-i Dhuk, Ixxv. Ilodily punishment 

in this world saves the sinner from future punisli- 
inent. But, if he does not submit to the penalty 
in this Avorld, his soul goes to the abode of tiieZ>r?// 
(Vend. viii. 107). The penitent is generally ordered 
either to arrange a certain number of marriages 
between the faithful poor, or to offer znothra lil)a- 
tions, or to carry certain loads of sw(?et-scented 
Avood to tli(‘ tir(‘, or to (;onsecrate h<i7'csinan tAvigs, 
or to tliroAv hiidges over canals, or to kill noxious 
creatures such as snakes, frogs, and ants, or to 
practise otlier good Avorks as compensation for the 
Avrong lie lias done [Vvnd. xiv. 1-18, xviii. 67-74; 
Datistdn-I Ihink, Ixxviii. 17, 19, Ixxix. 10, kJ; 
Mainug-i Khrat, liii. 9). The jmlling dovvn of the 
dakhina.'^, Avherein lie interred the (h'ad bodi(^s of 
men, or the killing of the noxious creature Zairirn- 
yan^mra, Avhich kills the cieatures of the good 
spirit by thousands, is also a means of the exjiia- 
tion of one’s sins in thought, Avord, and <leed, and 
is equivahmt to the recital of a Patit (Vend. vii. 
51, xiii. 5-7). 

7. Inexpiable sins. — The sins of burying or 
burning corpses, (iating dead matter, and sodomy 
are termed ayulperethay ‘unatonable’ (Vend. 1 . 
11, 12, viii. 27). 'Fhe man Avho knowingly lets a 
corpse remain interred in the earth for a period 
of tAA’o years becomes guilty of andperetha (lb. iii. 
36-39). Ahriman has scMluced men into the cooking 
of corpses—an inexpiable sin, the penalty for Avhi(4j 
is death (ih. i. 16, viii. 73 f. ; .Strabo, j). 732). 

8. Reciting- ‘ Patgts ’ for the expiation of the sins 
of others. — It is customary among the modern 
Tar.sis to hire a fuiest to recite Pate(s hefore a 
dead body as long as it remains in t he house. The 
recital of this expiatory prayer forms an im[M)rtant 
part of the ceremoniahs pertormed in honour of the 
(lead, even after the removal of the corpse to its 
final resting-place. The relatives and friends of 
the deceased join in reciting the .same prayers for 
the exjuation of the soul which is noAV embarking 
on its journey to the next Avorld. 'I'liey generally 
keep up this observance daily for at least a month, 
or in many cases throughout the first year. 

If one man has been napiested by another to 
offer penitential prayers for him after he dies, and 
if he has consented to do so, he should hasten to 
perform his obligation as soon as he hears of the 
(death of the .said jicrson, or, at the latest, on the 
daA\m of the fourth day after death, at Ibe moment¬ 
ous period when the soul apjiroaches the threshold 
of the celestial Avorld. If the man sincerely recites 
the Peitet as he has consented to do, the benefit of 
it reaches the soul of the deceased at the Bridge 
(Rivdyat, p. 501). If he fails to do so, he is guilty 
of neglecting his sacred duty towards the dead, and 
should make atonement (Patct-i Pashlyyidnl, 11). 

If a man during his lifetime is unable, for any 
reason, to reciti; Pafets for the expiation of his 
sins, he may ask the jiriests to do so for him on 
payment, nut in tins case he should himself recite 
at least the shortlist expiatory formula three times 
a day (RivCujaty p. 501). 

Literaturr.— The sources are indicated in the article. Of 
modern writers on the subject, the following may be cited: 
A. V. W. Jackson, Pi'rm'a /‘ant and Present, New York, U)U(1, 
p. 387 ; Rastamji Sanjana, Zarathushtra and Zarathvshfnan- 
X8in, Leipzi^^ 19f)(3, p. 191; D. F. Karaka, History of the /‘arsis, 
London, 1884, i. 213, ii. 171 f.; V. Henry, Le Parso^-^nie, 
Parifl, 1006. 

Maneckji Nu.s.setivanji Dhalla. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Roman). 
—The attribute of pietas, according to Roman 
ideas, jjcrtained to all Avho faithfully and consci- 
entiou.sly discharged the duties they OAved to the 


gods (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 116 : ‘ pietas e.st jiistitia 
adversum deos ’ ; de Inv. Rhed. ii. 66: ‘religionem 
earn (|uae in metu et caerimonia deorum sit, 
appellant pietatem ’), and Avho thus lived in jierfect 


2 If. : ‘ homini cum .se cogitat esse pium ; nec 
sanctam violasse lidem, nec foedere in ullo divom 
ad fallendos numine abusum homines ’ . . . ib. 26 : 
‘o di, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea’). Any one 
Avho, on the other hand, had forfeited the pax 
deot'um by transgressing the sacred ordinances of 
the ins divinnrn Avas said to be mipiu.s, i.e. outside 
the laws and covenants regmlating legitimate inter¬ 
course betAveen m(jrtals and the gods, and Avas there¬ 
fore suhject to Divine punishment—so far, at least, 
as he failed to juirge himself of his guilt by the 
iroper expiatory acts, and so to regain his former 
egal relations to the gods. The idea of thus 
making atonement for transgression (h’estus, p. 
228 : ‘ piamentum et exsolutio omnis contractae 
religionis’), and hy this means recovering the 
condition of pietas, is denoted by the verb piare or 
ex'piarc (the prelix ex~ is here simply an intensive, 
as in exserrayr), and the corresp(mding sulistantive 
piaeuluyyi is applied botli to tlie tresjiass itself, the 
ritual dereliction (so Gell. x. 15, 10: ‘ eo die 
verberari jii.aculum est’), and the act by Avhich it 
is expiated (so Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 10, ‘ porco 
jiiaculum dare dclRue’), and in the latter sense, 
thendore, corresjionds exactly to the ynulta of the 
secular penal code. A more lax (and indeed 
altog(dher incorrect) usage of the term ^jiaridinn 
s met Avith in Avriters (c.g. Gell. xvi. 6. 10 : 
ostentum enini est et piaculis factis procurandum ’; 
cf. 'I’ac. Ri^t. v. 13 : ‘ [irodigia, (pine neque hostiis 
neipie votis piare fas hal>et gens,’ etc.) avIio ajifily 
it likcAvise tx> expiatory a(‘ts designed to assuage 
the Divine anger manifested in prodigies, i.e. un¬ 
natural and ten ifying oecuriences in the external 
Avorld (see PRODKiiE.s AND PoitrENT.s), and speak, 
c.i/., of ‘ piacula irae deorum’ (Piv. xl. 37. 2); for 
piare in its original acceptation is in no sense 
eipiivalent to plaeare, Avhile those qui piantnr are 
not the gods and their Avrath, but sinful men and 
their conduct. 

The ritual transgressions which demanded an 
expiation are of very diverse kinds. A large 
number of them consist of offences again.st the 
minutely detailed provisions of the ceremonial law 
(Serv. on Aen. iv. 646: ‘ et sciendum, si rniid 
cacrimoniis non fuerit observatum, piacuium 
admitti’), for the slightest deviation from the 
ritual directions (the formula for such a deviation 
is ‘non rite factum est’; cf. Liv. v. 17. 2, xxii. 9. 
9 ; Cic. de liar. Resp. 23), or even a trilling and 
insignificant disturbance of a religious act— a 
sacritice, or the games—not only rendered the 
whole, ceremony invalid and neces.sitated its being 
repeated, but also required to be atoned for by a 
piacuium. 

At the feriae Latinae, for instance, if, in the distribution of 
the sacrificial flesh, one of the participators was overlooked 
(Liv. xxxii. 1. 9, xxxvii. 3. 4), or if in the prayer the name of one 
of the inWrested communities was omitted*(Liv. xli. Ifl. 1 ), it 
was enoug-h to invalidate the whole celebration ; while, as 
regards the games, Cicero (de /lar. Resp. 23; cf, Arnob. iv, 81) 
gives quite a list of the irregularities—manifestly of frequent 
occurrence—which necessarily entailed an instaxiratio of the 
proceeding^ Thus, if a dancer suddenly stopped dancing, if 
the flutist ceased playing, if the boy who accompanied the 
chariot of the gods let go the reins, if the presiding aedile made 
slip of the tongue while praying, or sjiilled some drops of the 
'hation—in all such eventualities, Cicero expressly tells us, not 
,^iilv had the gaiiH's to be reixated from the beginning, but, in 
addition, a was rcipiired : ‘ ludi sunt non rite facti, 

eaqiie errata expiantur et inentos deorum immortalium ludorum 
■ istauratione placantur.’ 

Similarly, every breach of the rigorous injunc¬ 
tions against doing work during feriaepuolicae 
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(such oficncG was spoken of as/eria.9 polluere [Gell. 

11. 28. 3 ; Maerol). i. 16. 9 ; Serv. on Georg, i. 268]) 
was subject to the penalties of religious law. 
Thus, if a praTor gave judgment on a dieanefastus 
(Varro, de I/mg. Lot. vi. 30), if a general issued an 
order (;alling out tlie edicient troops on one of the 
days of iha. feriae puhlirne (Varro, ap. Macroh. i. 
16. 19 ; ‘ viros vocare feriis non licet ; si vocavit, 
piaculum esto ’), if the farmer chose a feast-day for 
any of those agricultural oi)erations whicli the 
regulations regarding the period of rest did not 
explicitly (ixclude as urgent and not to be deferred 
(Coluni. ii. 22. 4 ; lists of the sanctioned operations 
in Cato, de Agri Cult. 2. 4, Verg. Georg, i. 268 11'., 
Colum. ii. 22, xi. 1. 20)—such actions had to be 
atoned for by piaeulum. There were also numer¬ 
ous possibilities of incurring guilt in the sphere of 
the XUS rjuiniuin —the law relating to the dead and 
their tombs. 

The proviKiona of this law were violated by such acts as the 
followbiiryiri^r the dead within the city {Lex Col. ,/uL 
Geiutt, \('IL\\. 8uj»pl. 6439, cap. 73]), removing a corpse from 
its tomb (Paul. Sent. i. 21. 4; cf. Cl fj vi. 1884, x. 82.69), 
omitting to make the requisite purification of the funesta 
fartiilia after a death iri their house, or not performing the rite 
in the proscribed manner ((joII. iv. (b 8), failing to iiorform the 
humatio by casting earth (iniecta yleba) upon a cor)'Be found 
anburied (Paul. n. 223 ; cf. Varro,‘ap. Non. p. 163), or becoming 
responsible for disposing of tiie dead in a manner forbidden by 
tiie iitual code (Cic. de Leg. ii. 67 : ‘ in eo, qui in nave necatus, 
delude in mare proiectus esset . . . porcam hercdi es.se con- 
trai'tain et iiahondas tnduum feriaa et porco femina piaculum 
pati, 81 in mari mortuua esset, eadem practer jiiaculum et fenas ’). 

The laws were specially stiingent in regard to 
acts of encroachment upon things consecrated to 
the gods. A res sacra was inviolable, and 
damage it in any way, or to rcmiove from tlie sacreil 
precincts any object that belonged to the holy place, 
was a jienal oflcnce ; tims, Mkj ancient law of the 
throve at Spoleto begins witli the sentence : ‘ bonce 
loucom lie qu(i)H violatod ncipie exveliito neoue 
exferto quod louci siet ’ {CIL xi. 4766). Ir a 
Koman magistrate or a company of Roman soldiers 
desecrated the propierty or a temple, even (he 
temple of a foreign deity, then not only did the 
ac-tual jierjic.tralors become liable to Divine )>unish- 
ment, but the State likewise had to purge itself, 
by numerous acts of expi:i(ion, of alt complicity 
in the misdeeds of its otlicials or its soldiery. 
Thus, pidcula Avere oll'ered on the State’s behalf 
after the sacking of Rroserjiina’s temple at Locri 
by the legate (),. I’leminius in 204 U.C. (Liv. xxix. 
19. 9, 21. 4), af((‘r a theft committed by Roman 
troops at the same sanctuary in 2U0 B.C. (xxxi. 12. 
4, xxxii. 1. 8), and after the act of .sacrilege 
perpetrated by (be Censor, Q. Kulvius Flacc.us, in 
cariying away the marble roofing of tlie temple of 
Juno Lacinia in 173 B.C. (Liv. xlii. 3. 10). Rut an 
expiation was no less necessary even when the 
proprietary rights of the gods were infringed 
without any evil intent. Thus, the pardon of a 
criminal who was under sentence of ‘ consecratio 
capitis et bonorum ’ demanded a piacxihixn, because 
Buch an act of ]iardon deprived the deity of some¬ 
thing that was legally his (as wdien absolution was 
granteil to the lloratius w)io miinhu'ed his .sister; 
cf. Liv. i. 26. 13, also Mommsen, Rum. Strafrecht, 
Lei])zig, 1899, p. 903), and the piaculum required 
for the soldier who had bc<‘n devoted to the gods 
but had survived the battle, as also for the loss of 
the lance on Avhich the general had .stood while 
pronouncing the formula of devotion (Liv. viii. 10. 

12, 14), is to be exjilained in the same way. 

Of the numerous otlier eontingencies in which satisfaction had 
to be made by acts of expiation, the following examples may be 
cited: if a widow married again before tiie expiry of the regular 
ten-months’ period of mourning (Pint. Aama, 12); if a slave 
who, while being conveyed to the place of jninishuient, met the 
Flamcn Dialis and tiirew himself at his tcet, was nevertheless 
punished the same day (Gell. x. 16. 10); if a concubine {ixfiex) 
touched the altar of Juno (Paul, p. 222; Gell. iv. 3. 3); if a 
erson uttered the names of the goddesses Salus, Semonia, Seia, 
egetia, and Tutilina (Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 8), etc. 


fn order to form a proper estimate of the Roman 
practice of exjiiation, it is ncccssaiy to bmar in 
mind the fact that, for the most part, it was con¬ 
cerned not with actual sins agaimst tin; gods_sins 

emanating from an irreligious spirit but with 
puiely foimal otlcnces against the letter of tlie 
redigious law, which was regardiid as holy and 
inviolate, and was not to be altered even when its 
provisions liad become altogetlier elfete and quite 
irreconeilahle with tlie exigoucies of the day. In 
such cases the only available course was to trans¬ 
gress w’itb ojien eyes the ceremonial regulations 
w'bose observance liad come to be impossible, and 
then to make re})aration for the unavoiclable imjiiety 
by an act of expiation. Such an (jxpiatiou xvas not 
only deliriitely fixed, alike as to its kind and as to 
its magiiitmle, but was in many eases actually per¬ 
formed beforehami, i.e, in aiitieipation of the for¬ 
bidden action. Thus the farmer who saw himself 
compelled to undertake any such urgent and press¬ 
ing work as sowing, hay-cutting, grape-gathering, 
or sheep-shearing, on a feast-day, simiily sacriheed 
a dog as a }>revenicnl piarulnin, and thus, as he 
liehcved, freed himself from every imputation of 
guilt ((’olum. ii. 22. 4 : ‘ sed ne sementem quidem 
ad mi II isl rare, nL^i jains catalo feceris, ncc fenuin 
secare aiit vincire aut vehere ac ne vindemiam 
(juidem cogi per religioiics pontilicum feriis licet 
nec ove.H tondere, nisi j^rius catulo fcceris'). Simi¬ 
larly, the conveyance of a dead body from one 
place of sepulture to another—even wlum the pon- 
tijices had given their consent—eould be elVected 
only ‘ piaculo jirius dato ojieris faciendi’ {OIL x. 
8259; cf. vi. 1884: ‘piaculo facto’). Above all, 
it was quite impossible, in a higher state of civili¬ 
zation, to observe the law' against the use of iron 
for sacred puiqio.ses—a law which liad come down 
from the Rronze Age (Henzen, Acta Fratrum 
Arvaliurn, Berlin, 1874, p. 128), and which, e.g., 
made it neces.sary for the Arval Rrothers of the 
Imperial period to oti'er an expiatory sacritice on 
the annual occasion Avheii they made use of iron in 
having the record of their jiroceedings carved on 
the marble slabs of the temiile-wall (‘ob ferriim 
inlatnm in aedem .scriptuvac [(it scalpturae] causa ’), 
as also afterwards (‘ob ferrum elatum’ [Uenzeri, 
128 11'.]). Wlicn, in a sacred grove, the neci's.sary 
ojierations of thinning and juiiniiig the branclies, 
or of cutting up and (‘b'aring away dead ami fallen 
trees, had to be per formed, and w ben repairs were 
rcMiuired in the (idilice of a temple, it w'as impos- 
.sible to avoid transgres.sing the ordinances of the 
ius divinum in two ways, i.e. both by the act of 
introducing iron instruments into the sacred jire- 
cincts, ami by that of removing things that be¬ 
longed to the holy place, viz. blanches, trees, and 
dilapidated portions of the building. It is true 
tliat later temple-regulations made express jiro- 
vision for such ca.scs. Tlic statutes of the temple 
of Juppiter Lilier at Furfo, in the country of the 
Vestini (t'/L ix. 3513), direct : ‘ utei tangere sar- 
cire tegere devchcre d eh gore man dare ferro oeti 
promovere referre fasque (‘st’; while the ordinances 
of the grove of Spoleto {CIL xi. 4766) peimit the 
felling of trees—at least for use at the annual 
.sacrihcial feast: ‘ neinie cedito, nesei quo die res 
deina anua lieJ. eod die quo(i rei diiiai cau(s)a 
[fjiat, sine dolo nialo cedre [l]ieeto(l.’ Rut, wher¬ 
ever the rigorous ancient laAV remained in ioice, all 
infringement of it necessarily entailial guilt, and 
this guilt could be annulled only by a piaculum. 

Thus Cato the Elder (op. cit. T39) records the prayer which the 
farmer coupled uith the expiatory ofTerin|.r called for by the 
operation of cleanuK-a ^rove (‘lucum coiduciin'’), and we find 
here an intercbtuif^ regulation to the effect that, if the work was 
interrupted, or if feast-days intervened while it was in procesfl, 
the sacrifice must be repeated at its resumption. Similarly, 
the Arval Brothers invariably performed puicula when they 
removed trees that had fallen from ag-e or had been overthrowm 
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by a tempest (Ilenzen, 136 though the ffreat sacrificial rite 
of the lustrum rnissrum, which they performed twice in special 
circumstances, and which llenzen (p. 140ff.) discusses under 
the term piacula, comes under the head, not of expiation at 
all, hut of lustration. The piaculum performed by the Arval 
brothers as an atonement for pruning the trees of their grovi 
(‘luci coinquiendi et operis faciundi ’), and corresponding to thi 
sacrifice described by Cato, was offered annually on the second 
day of their annual festival, immediately before the principal 
oblation to Dea Dia (llenzen, 19 ff.). But, as the season of the 
year in which the fe«»tival occurred—the month of May—scarcely 
seems suihablo for the iiruning of trees, there is much to he said 
for llenzen’s ('onjecture that, on the occasion of the annuai 
festival, all operalions of the kind reipiiring to he done during 
the A’car W('re aforiecl for hv a single piaculum (p, 2\1). Sucli 
proc edure would find a parallel in the sacrifice of the porca 
prapcidanea which originally was required piacuH gratia (Cell. 
IV. 6 . S) only from one ‘qui mortuo iu.sla non fecerit’ (I’aul. 
p. 2‘J3; of. Mar Vict. p. 25 [KeilJ: 'qui iusta dtfuiK’fo non 
fecerurit aut in faciendo peccarunt’^, i.e. had in some wa\ vio¬ 
lated the injunctions of the ius rnaiiium (ct. also Varro ap. Non. 
!>. 163; Cell. loc. cit.). This sacrifice was not only performed 
at the time when the offence was committeil, hut was also 
offer(*d annualh’ before the beginning of harvest; hence the 
erroneous evj'lanntion of the name as if ‘ antea (juam novam 
friigcm praecidcrent' (Paul. p. 219), while in reality prarcidanea, 
as the counterjiart to surruJant'u, was the ‘jiorca quae ante 
sacrific'ium eaeditur’—the idea being that every one ha<i, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, committed an offcuu'e of the kind 
during tho year, and thus made satisfaction for it in a single 
act. An ai'count of this ceremonv is given by Cato (op. cit. 134), 
who also furnishes valuable particulars regarding the ritual of 
the sacrifice. 

Expiatory sacrifices seem to have been combined 
also with other important religious ceremonies— 
i.e. a was otlerod in consideration of all 

ofl'ences that might have been committed, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, but was performed 
apait from any narticular instance, and by way of 
gaining a gcmu-al absolution. There seems at lea.st 
to he hardly any other explanation of the fact that, 
at the d('(jication of the .tpolia o})i7ua, not only 
were sacrifices rendered to Ju})pit<T, ^Tars, and 
C^uirinus, hut a /naculuin was also ottered (Fest. n. 
189); while, again, the ohliitiou of the propud I- 
anus porrns, which was olfcu'd in ‘sa(n’ificio gentis 
Claudiae velut jiiamenturn et exsolutio orunis con- 
trae-tae religionis’ (p. *238), can be explained most 
naturally as an inclusive exi)iation of similar 
character. 

The expiatory rite of the piaruluni, in the great 
majority of cases, whs an act of sacrifice. Now 
and again, imlecd, the oliservanco of feast-days 
{ ferias ohservare) was prescrihi'd, either as a con¬ 
comitant of ((he. de I.i q. ii. 57), or as a .substitute 
for (Macrol). S(tt. i. 16. 8), a sac-rifice. By way of 
indemnity for the solduu' who had been devoted 
hut had not fallen, it was necessary, in addition to 
tlio sacrifice, to present an image not less than seven 
feet in height, and Imry it in the earth (Liv. viii. 
to. 12); ami the line ‘In tom([)lum) lovis d . . . 
(denarium) f. d(ato),’ exacted, according to ClL xii. 
2426, for polluting a stream, should also peihajis 
he regarded as a piaculum. The general praidice, 
however, was to offer a piacularis hostia. The re- 
ci])ient of the indemnity was, of course, the parti¬ 
cular deity whose rights had been infringed ; thus 
the pidcubim for damaging a sanctuary, or violat¬ 
ing its statutes, was rendered to the god to whom 
the sanctuary belonged; that for breaking the re.st 
enjoined on feast-days, to the deit^ to Mhom the 
feast-day was dedicated ; that for violating the m.v 
manium, to Tellus (who, along with Ceres, is rightly 
named by Varro [-^76 Non. p. 163] in connexion with 
the sacrilice of the porca pracridancay though Cimes 
alone is mentioned by our other authorities) and to 
the Manes. If there was any uncertainty in the 
matter, and, in particular, it the exf)iation was 
re(piired on behalf of the State, the pontificcs were 
consul fed, and had authority to decide ‘quae pia¬ 
cula ([uibus diis quihu.s hostiis fieri jilaceret ’ (Eiv. 
xxix. 19. 8) ; if it was found impossible to deter¬ 
mine exactly to which deity a piaculum, was justly 
due, a sacrifice was olfered in accordance with the 
formula, ‘ si dens si dea est, quorum illud sacrum 


ost, uti tibi ins est . . . piaculum facere’ (Cato, 
139). Tlie choice of a victim depended upon the par¬ 
ticular deity to whom it was offered. Fre(|U(mtly 
a deity received as a piaculum the kind of animal 
specially associated with his ordinary worship. 
Thus Juppiter received an ox {CIL xi. 4766), Mars 
suorctaurilia (Tiv. viii. 10. 14), Juno a she-lamb 
(I’aul. j). 222; Cell. iv. 3. 3), the Manes a black 
sheep {CIL x. 8259) ; tho cow in calf ofliu’ed as a 
piaculum by a widow who married again during 
the reiiognized period of mourning (Pint. Nunui, 
12) would .seem to have been as.signed to 'Fellus, to 
whom fordae bores were sacrificed at the Fordiriilia 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 15 ; (4vid, Fasti, iv. 62911.); 
while the rustic practice of offering a dog as an 
atonement for breaking the law enjoining rest on 
feast-days (Odum. ii. 22. 4) finds a parallel in the 
immolation of a dog at theagrarian festivals of the 
Robigalia {Ovhl, iv. 908, 93611.; Colum. x. 34. 3) and 
the A ugurium Canarium (Fest. p. 285 ; Pliilarg. on 
Verg. Georg, iv. 425). But the animal most fie- 
q^uently made use of in expiatory sacrifices—at once 
tlie most ancient and the least ostentatious victim 
—was tho j)ig {porcus mmX porca ; among the Arval 
Brothers also porciliae), as, e.g., in cases of pollutio 
feriarum (Macroh. i. 16. 10), of violating the laws 
relating to the disi)osal of the dead ((he. de Leg. ii. 
57), of clearing a grove and removing fallen In'es 
(Cato, 139; cT Henzen, 22, 13511'.). The above- 
mentioned expiatory olferiiigs, the porca praeci- 
danea and the propiidianus porcus, derive their 
names from this animal. 

Nob every ritual transgression, however, ad¬ 
mitted of expiation. Some othmees were beyond 
atonement, and placed the offender, as impins, 
outside the pax dcum, so that he became liaOle to 
Divine punishment without any legal means of 
escape ; as Cicero {de Leg. ii. 22) ^uts it: ‘sacrum 
cornmissum, quod necpie expiari poterit, impie 
commissum esto.’ Ihit the words with which 
Cicero continues, ‘quod expiari poterit, publici 
sacerdotes expianto,’ do not on a strict interpreta¬ 
tion harmonize with tlio religious practice of the 
Romans; for here expiation was not elfected by 
the priests at all, hut simjily came about on the 
ground of the expiatory saciilice presented by the 
offender in the name of the State and the magis¬ 
trates. The sole function of tin* prie.sts in this 
regard was, when consulted by the individual or 
by the community, to deliver an authoritative 
judgment as to the possibility of expiating a given 
offence {ib. 37: ‘ puhlicus autem sacerdos impru- 
dentiam eonsilio exjiiatam metu liheret, audaeiam 
. . . damnet et irnpiam iudicet’), and as to the 
kind of atonement required—and it is possibly in 
this sense that the ‘expinnto’ of Cicero {ih. 22) 
is to he understood. But they had no part what¬ 
ever in the performance of the expiatory sacrifice 
offered in name of theeommuriity—the earliest ex- 
ce})t ion to this took place in blie reign of the Emp(*ror 
Claudius, who (according to Tac. Aitn. xii. 8) in 
49 B.C. directed ‘ sacra ex legihus Tulli regis piacu- 
laque apud lucum Dianae per pontifices cianda’— 
nor did it lie with them to pronounce judgment 
or indict punishment in connexion with religious 
offences (cf. Mommsen, 36 f.). Nor could either 
priest or magistrate exercise any penal procedure 
against an impius who had committed an inexpiable 
odcnce, or had failed to make atonement for an 
offence that was expiahlo ; such offender simply 
remained subject to Divine punishment, whicli he 
could not avert by any subsequent ed’orts towards 
reparation (Cic. de Leg. ii. 22 : ‘ impius ne audeto 
placaro donis iram deorum ’); from the human 
side, one guilty of perjury, and, as we may assume, 
every other impius, incurred nothing beyond the 
censor’s reprobation (cf. A. Pernice, ^BA fV, 1885, 
1164 ff.). 
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In course of time, however, tlie sphere of ritual 
transgrc'ssion came to be enci\)ach(‘(l \ipon by the 
secMilar ekpnerit, tlie ceremonial i)enalty (/uVrra//e/n,) 
bein^^^ conjoined with, or in })art superseded by, tlie 
legal penalty of tlie line [multd). Every oU'ence 
committed wittingly and wiltully (‘sciens dolo 
malo ’) against the lus sacrum was, in a strict sense, 
accounted inexpiable ; thus, e.g., the praetor who 
had knowingly administered justice on a dies 
nefastus was proclaimed inexi>iably guilty by the 
Pontifex Maximus, Q. Mucius Scmvola (Varro, vi. 
30 ; cf. Macrob. i. 16. 10) ; but in the law of the 
grove of Spoleto {CIL xi. 4766 ; ‘ honce loucom 
ne au(i)s violatod ... si quis violasit, love bovid 
piacium dated, sei quis scies violasit dolo male, 
lovei bovid piadum dated et a(sses) CCC moltai 
suntod. eius piatdi moltaique dicator[ei] exact io 
est[od] ’) unconscious and conscious, or intentional, 
injuries are dili'erentiated by the circumstance that, 
in addition to the piaculum incurred in all cases, 
the voluntary otience demanded also a multa, and 
to this extent the latter found its way even into tln^ 
sphere of religious law, while the legally actionable 
cnaracterof the midia came to be assigned likewise 
to the piaculum. The juxtaposition of multa and 
piaculum, as found in Macrob. i. 16. 9f. in con¬ 
nexion with the violation of the feast-day repose, is 
to be explained on similar grounds ; and by the 
munifdpal law of the Colonia Julia (ienetiva {CIL 
ii. Sup[)l. 54.39), rap. 7.3, not only were those who 
interred a body within tlie city obliged to pay a tine 
of 50tKJ sesterces—for which any citizen might take 
legal action—and threatened with the removal of 
the grave, but itwasaKo ordained that, ‘si ad versus 
ea mortuus inlatus positusve erit, expianto uti oj)or- 
tebit,’ i.c. a }}iandum was required. On the other 
hand, the law of the grove of liUceria {CIL x. 782) 
enjoined that one who had polluted the grove (‘ in 
hoc-e loucarid stireus ne [(|u )is fundatid neve cadaver 
proieeitad neve })arcntatid ’) should be punisheil 
eithei' by a line (which was recoverable at law by 
any citizen) or by a /nulla of the magistrates (‘sei 
quis arvorsu hac faxit, [civjium (juis volet pro 
ioudicatod n[ummum] E manum iniect[i]o estod. 
s(*iv(} mac[ijsteralus volet multare, [Ijicetod’); 
while by the ordinances of the timqde of Kurfo 
{CJL ix. 3513) one who rilled the snnetuary was 
liable only to the niulta of the aedile (‘sei qui 
heic sacrum surrupuerit, aedilis multatio esto, 
qiianti volet’), nothing whatever being said of an 
exjiiation. 

Since the Romans, as has been shown in the 
foregoing, regarded guilt in relation to the gods, 
and its remission by expiation, from the stand¬ 
point of mere legalil N, it is obvious that })enitence, 
in the sense of a repentant and contrite ‘spirit, and 
of a course of conduct directed by sm h a spirit, 
did not come into consideration at all. This is 
seen unmistakably in the prayer accompanying 
the ex[)iatory sacrifice for the lucum conlncarc 
(Cato, 139), inasmuch as it (amtains no expression 
of regret or apology for the oll'ence against the 
sacred ordinances, but simply decrees: ‘uti tihi 
ins est porco piamilo facere.’ 

Litf.uatitrk.—J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, iil.3, 
Leipzig", PP- 179 f , 25717., 409!. ; G. Wissowa, Religion 

una KuLhis der Rumer^, Munich, 1912, p. 39217. 

C. Wissowa. 

EXPIATION AND ATONEMENT (Teu¬ 
tonic).— Among the ancient Teutons expiation 
was the act by which [leace was restored between 
the wrong-doer on the one hand, and the wrouf^ed 
or his kindred on the other. An act of exjiiation 
prevented the outbreak of a feud, or put an end 
to one already going on. It was either a purely 
private transaction, or else was effecteil with the 
co-operation of the legislative community, or in 
virtue of a legal judgment. In the latter case it 


falls within the sphere of criminal jurisprudence, 
that which was rendered by tlui wrong-doer for 
the purpose of expiating his violalion of the peace 
was the ‘ boot’ (O.N. and A.S. hot, O.Il.lP hnoza 
Germ. Busse), ‘redress,’ ‘indemnity,’ ‘atonement.’ 

1. Intervention of the community.— In pre-his- 
toric times expiation and atonement must have 
been the comauri (nxcliisivcdy of the families to 
which the doer and the sulierer of tlie wrong be¬ 
longed, andevam in the liistorical fieriod wci still tind 
cases in which the families were reconciled without 
any intervention on the part of the larger com¬ 
munity. J'liiis the Icelandic sagas Udl repeatedly 
how the murderer made unconditional surrender 
to the slain man’s next of kin, put his freedom 
and his life unreservedly into the latter’s hands, 
and so made atonement for his crime. If, how¬ 
ever, the man-slayer did not take this cour.se, 
there ensued the family feud, which formed so 
important a featun^ of ancient Teutonic life. Rut, 
in general, even in tn ^ early historical period, the 
entire legislative coniifinnity had a share in the 
business of reconciliii! ion. h'or the rupture of 
amieable relations 5\iiich demanded expiation 
alh^cted not the injuied family only, but also the 
community at large. It was the community, ac¬ 
cordingly, which {)roscribed the wrong-doer, and 
thus made him an outlaw. This iin[)lied, how¬ 
ever, that, when the outlawry was revoked and 
recon<alia(ion (‘Hected, the community could claim 
a shale in the indemnity, and even had the light 
to lix what the latter should be. In this way 
arose the practice of exacting lines, systematic 
regulations regarding which are found in the codes 
of all the 'reutonic peoples. In the earlier period 
lines were paid in cattle (Tac. Oenn. 12 : ‘ecjuorum 
pecorumque numero convicti multantur ’), or in 
food, or other materials of general utility (corn, 
linen, etc.). 'This form was longest retained in 
Scandinavia, but was suhseipiently superscMled— 
first of all in Southern Germany—by metals or 
monetary equivalents. Of such jiayments the in¬ 
jured l)arty received the largest share, usually 
two-thirds, while the smaller portion was assigmal 
to the })ublic authority—in ])ai‘ticular, to the ruler 
—or to the common good. The latter i)ortion was 
the price of peace, the compositio, the recomi»ense 
laid to the community for its share in the re-estab- 
ishment of peaccdul relations. 

2. Feud and outlawry.—Expiation presupposes 
a wrongful act. ’The party injured by such might 
bo either an individual or a c-ommunity (sacrilege, 
tre.'ison, desertion). In the former case the culprit 
ru])tured the peace with one of his fellows or 
with the kindre<l of the injured jierson ; in (he 
latter, with the community at large. The wrongi'd 
individual and his kindred had the right of revenge. 
If the ofl’emler wjls caught in (In; act ‘ red-handed,’ 
summary vengeance could be executed upon him ; if 
not, the family of the person injured had the right 
of feud against the wrong-doer. J'ln* feud (O.H.G. 
fehida; A.S. /k7/d) was a state of hostility be¬ 
tween two families or clans (see Rr>()oi)-kEUD 
[Teutonic], vol. ii. p. 735). ’Die earliest documents 
recognize the feud only in connexion with homi¬ 
cide ; in later sources it extends also to such 
offences as the abdiuTion of women, adultery, and 
gross violation of honour. The exercuse of this 
right lay entirely in the hands of the injured 
[lerson and his relatives, and to them belonged 
also the right of lixing the expiation and indem¬ 
nity by which the two groups might bo formally 
reconciled. If, however, the crime was perpe¬ 
trated against the community, the criminal was 
publicly juoscribed ; he was put out of the pro¬ 
tection or the law, and, accor(iing to our northern 
author! tias, was accounted uheilagr, as vargr t v^iim, 
‘ a wolf in tlui league,’ who was at everybody’s 
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mercy, and whose property any one nii^lit seize 
This was also done when tin? cause of the wron^et 
individual was espoused by the legislative com 
inanity—a })ractice found auiorig most of the Ten 
tonic peoj^les as far ba(;k as the early historica. 
period, hrven then, however, the prosecul.ion of 
the culprit— i.e. the })roclamatiou of outlawry 
against him—was solely the ali'air of the injured 
party, and was sanctioned only in the case of 
wilful injury. In cases of unintentional injury, 
the doer, according to the Scandinavian codes, 
had voluntarily and without delay to make 
satisfaction to the injured narty, or, by the laws 
of the (derman tribes, had to maintain by an 
oath, and with tlu^ aid of a com^mrgator, tliat his 
act was really unint('nt ional. But even outlawry 
was not usually permanent ; it was circumscribed 
both as to time and as to locality, and could 
always be reversed l)y indemnity and expintion; 
while otl’ences not involving feud and outlawry 
could also be absolved by the payment of com 
pensation. 

3. Conditions of reconciliation. — The act of 
exj)iation involved certain formal comlitions. To 
begin with, it had to take t>ldce within a given 
period, the length of which varied among the 
dillcrent tribes. Then tlie otlcnder had to i)r<'s(mt 
himself almost as a suppliant before tlie person 
whom he had wronged, or his legal repn'smitative; 
and, hnallv, he had to assert ui)on oath that, ha<l 
ho been the injuitnl party, he would have been 
satisfied with (he indemnity which he now otlcretl. 
The two t»arties then took the oath of [)eace, i,e. 
declared the feud at an end, and sealed their re¬ 
conciliation by a mutual embrace and the kiss of 
peace. 

4. Compensation and fine.—While the right of 
private vengeance and fi'ud, together with the 
right to fix the indemnity, lemained in force 
among the northern d'(mtons till far on in the 
Middh; Ages, among the other 'reiitonic peojdes 
proscri[>tion gave place at an early date to a 
system of lines. Outlawry was, in fact, resorted 
to only when such fines were not paid, and even 
then in a greatly mitigated form, fn the earlier 
period it lay with the wronged individual to decide 
whether he would adopt the policy of vengeance and 
outlawry, or accept compensation ; subsequently 
ho was compelled to take the latter course. Thus 
the system of compensation at length carried the 
day, as we find it in the Lrqe.^ harharorumy and 
the Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian codes. 
In the various nationalities the measure of the 
compensation flmduated in successive periods, but 
in all cases the extent and character 01 the injury, 
and the standing or family of the injured, were 
important considerations in its assessment. The 
indemnity for injury to any part of the person 
was estimated according to the utility of that part 
in earning a living. The legal tender of such com¬ 
pensation originally consisted of cattle. In this 
connexion, as was noted above, Tacitus mentions 
horses and small cattle ; according to the Scandi¬ 
navian codes, the standard of value in fixing 
compensation was the cow {kugildiy kyrlag). But 
we often find reference likewise to clotli (O.N. 
vci^//idl ; Fris. u'C(/e), and also to corn, butter, 
and wax. It was only in a later age that animals 
and produce were superseded by the precious 
metals, and, among the southern Teutons, by 
coin. In North Scandinavia the pieces of metal 
were unstamped, and were paid simply by weight, 
or in the form of rings {baugry bnvggUdi). The 
nature and amount of the indemnity were not, of 
course, matters of public; concern in every case, but 
were sometimes arranged between the injurer and 
the injured. The Icelandic sagas in particular 
make frequent mention of such private negotia¬ 


tions. Thus Giinnlaugr, having stunned the slave 
of a peasant with a blow, oflered a mark as com¬ 
pensation to the master, who, though at first he 
thought the sum inadequate, finally accepted it 
{Isl. SbguTy ii. 210 f.). But, where the compen¬ 
sation was settled by the intervention of the 
community—which, as the custodian of law and 
peace, was, according to Teutonic ideas, conjointly 
afl'ccted by an injury to any of its members—then 
the community, or its representative, the ruler, 
received a share of the indemnity (O.Il.G. fridiiy 
and Vyi^. frethOy latinized H'a fredus \ A.S. wite). 
Among some of the Teutonic peoples (N. Teutons 
and Franks) this fredusy or ‘price of j)ea{;e,’ 
was a part of the com})ensation, and, together 
with wiiat was given to the injured person, 
formed the ro)n/)()sitio, while in otlier tribes 
(Saxons, Frisians) it was rendered in addition to 
the indemnity. 

5. ‘Wergild.’—A })CcuUar form of exniation is 
found in (he wergild (O.H.G. wcragelci Germ. 
Wergcld ; O.N. mewrigioldy mdnnbad r)y the sum of 
money which was paid for killing a human being, 
and whicli came to be sub.stitiBcd for outlawry. 
The wergild, which Avas recognized by nearly all 
the 'reutonic (hmIcs, miglit be doubled, or even 
trebled, in cases where the victim was a man held 
in special esteeru. The family of the slayer and 
that of the slam had each a part in the transaction. 
The former was required to produce the legal 
amount—a practice which was confined to tins 
form of indemnity—while the compensation was 
likewise received by the relatives of the slain 
man in a body. Nor was this rule departed from 
when the man-slayer had fled or was dead. This 
fact suflices to show that the wergdd was regarded 
not as a [)enalty but as an indemnilication. The 
share which the individual idatives of (he person 
slain had in the compensation was also regulateil by 
law, but the mode of allotment was not everywheie 
the same. The custom of excluding women from 
participation was almost univeisal. The .share 
of the male relatives was computed according to 
the principle that it must be directly in projtortion 
to their nearness of kin to the slain man. Accord- 
ng to the Icelandic sagas, which in this as in 
many other respects rellect older conditions, the 
amount of the wergild was arranged privately 
between the families of the individuals involveil. 
When the money had been paid, or, at least, when 
payment had been legally guaranteed, the re¬ 
conciliation of the two groups of relativos was 
consummated in a ceremonial similar to that 
observed at the termination of a feud. In later 
times the murderer or his kindred were often 
required to erect a piacular cross at the scene of 
the crime. 

6. Indemnity and punishment.—In cases other 
than the wergdd, the compensation was graduated 
according to the damage entailed by the offence. 
Loss of })roperty had to be ma<le up by a reparation 
of ecjual amount, or by an equivalent in money ; an 
imputation on a person’s honour had to be made 
amends for by a solemn withdrawal, etc. A 
joculiar form of requital is found among the 
'Tanks from the 6th cent. A.D., viz. the ‘ban- 
brfeit,’ or the ‘ king's ban.’ This originated with 
die Merovingian kings, and forms a contrast to 
bhe other provisions of the Frankish tribal codes. 
Here the ‘ ban ’ was the sum of money paid to 
the king by those who did not comply with his 
decrees. Thus the ‘king’s ban’ partakes of the 
nature of penalty rather than of indemnity. The 
latter, we must remember, was not originally a 
penalty, but sim[)ly a payment made in order to 
ecover the protection of tne law, and to indemnify 
he injured party or the community. It was only 
after the wrong doer was no longer liable to 
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proscription, and the wronj^^ed was forbidden to 
avenge himself, that com})eiisation was superseded 
by punishment and the right to demand punish¬ 
ment, including nut only legal penalties but also the 
private vengeance of which the community acted 
as the medium. Thereafter the injured party had 
merely the right to prefer an accusal ion, and the 
intervention of his family was disallowed. The 
penalty was thus no longer a matter for the injured 
person to decide, hut was regulated by law. Then 
corporal and capital [)enaltics were added to those 
which consisted of monetary fines. 

7 . Human sacrifice.—In the sphere of religion, 
expiation took a peculiar form. When a man com¬ 
mitted an oll'enco against the gods, he was held 
guilty of a crime against the community as well, 
since the vcng('.ance of the offended deity fell upon 
the community as a whole, so that some—and, 
in certain circumstances, as e.< 7 . famine and storm, 
even many—of its members were nut in peril of 
their lives. In such cases the deity could he 
propitiated only by the gift of a human life, and 
the practice was to immolate the criminal himself. 
Again, however, such a sacrifice was not a penalty, 
but an ex}»iatory act. The criminal was first of 
all declared an outlaw, and thus excluded from I he 
legal union. 'J'hus in Iceland, shortly befoie iln* 
introduction of Christianity, we have the casr <»f 
a man who Avas proscribed for sacrilege (7.s7. 
i. 11); he was thereby numbered among those who 
Avere un])rotected by law, and could he dealt Avith 
as a sacrificial victim Avhenever such Avas re<|uire(i. 
But the sentence of outlawry by the community 
does not seem to have been pronounced in every 
case. One Avho had committed sacrilege Avas 
excluded from the legal confederacy without any 
act of proscription or process of laAv, and Avas then 
trt'ated as a slave or oiithiAv, by the oflering of 
Avliose life alone the deity could be propitiated. 
Itis recorded, for instance, that Iving Ohlf Tr(^telgja 
of Sweden was oilered up by his ow n pt'ople during 
a time of famine, because he had acted perfunctorily 
as a sacrilicer, and was thus a scorner of the gods 
{Helins'kringla, p. 37). A crime against the gods, 
es})ecially Avhen their retribution manifested itself 
in storm or failure of crops, could be expiated by 
nothing less than a human sacrifice. If the anger 
of the gods broke forth at atime Avhen thecommuiiity 
liad no sacrilegious person within its pale, or did 
not know of any, attemi)ts AAcre made to assuage 
the Divine Avrath by an oblation of slaves or 
prisoners of Avar. When even such victims Asere 
not to hand, the person to be sacrificed Avas <liH- 
covered by casting lots. It thus aj>pears that 
among the ancient Teutons human saciilice {q.iy.) 
was not a punishment, but an expiation. Cf. art. 
Crimes and Dumshments (Teut. and fSlav.), vol. 
iv. p. 304, ct passim. 
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EXTREME UNCTION.— I. Purpose and effi¬ 
cacy.— By the oflicial teiuhiiug hotli of the Komau 
and of the Orthodox Creek Church the anointing 
of the sick and dying is recognized as one of the 
seven Sacraments. Tlie Council of Trent in its 
I4tli Session deals Avith the subject at some length. 
It declares that tlie Kedeemor of mankind, having 
juovided all spiritual aids for the diflerent emer¬ 
gencies of human life, Avislied also to ‘guard the 
close of life by the Sacrament of Extrenu; Unction, 
as Avith a most firm defence.’ It urges tlie need of 
such hel]>, on the ground that at the liour of death 
the assaults of the tmnpter are redoubled. Hence 
Christ, it is stated, instituted this unction as 
‘ truly and properly a S.-n-rameiit of the Ncav UaAV.’ 
The rite, avo are tobi, amis foreshadowed in the 
anoiniing of the sick by 'be Apostles, spoken of in 
Mk hut it Avas ‘ pmi'Milgaled ’ in ‘Is 

any among you sick? let. him call for the jiriests 
(Ur. TTpecrinTipo j; Vulg jjresbj/trros, AV and KV 
‘eldei.s’) of the cluircii ; and Jet them pray over 
him, anointing him AAitb oil in the name of the 
Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save him that 
is sick, and the Lord shall raise him u)); and if he 
have conimitted sins, it shall he forgiven him.’ 
In thc.se woids are indicated not only ‘ the malK'v, 
the form, and the proper minister of this sacra¬ 
ment,’ but also the efl'ect. 

‘For “Uie thing signified" here is'the grace of the IIolv 
Ghost, whose anointing cleiuisea aw’ay sms if tfiere be any still 
to be expiated, as also the remains of sins, and i.usls up and 
strengtliens the soul of the sick person iiy exciting in him a 
great contidence in the Divine mercy, whereliy Die sick man 
being supported bears more easily the inconveriieiices and 
pains of his sickness, and more easily resists the temptation of 
the devil who lies in wait for his heel, and at times obtains 
bodily health when expedient for the welfare of his soul.’ 

Ill the Eti 8 tern Church the principal stress is 
laid ufion bodily healing. Thus the Shorter 
Uussian Catechism sim}»ly states tliat the Sacra- 
mout ‘<‘onsists in this, that tlie sick man is anointed 
Avitli oil, Avhilo grace is prayed for to heal him.’ 
But the Longer Kus.sian CatcchiHiu and the Con- 
fessio OrUaxloxa of Mogilas emphasize also its 
spiritual cH’oets, tlie last-named declaring (cap. 119) 
that, ‘though health is not alAvays obtained, 
nevertheless the forgiveness of sins is always most 
assuredly thereby received.’ 

To the Trideiitirie decree four anatiicmas are 
apjiemh'd. The lirst condemns those wdio deny 
the Divine institution of the fSacrament and declare 
it to be only of Patristic origin or a huiiiaii figment. 
The third and fourth anathematize those avIio 
maintain that tlie ritual of the Komau Cliureh 
does not fully accord Avith the text of St. James, 
as Avell as those Avho Avould alloAV others than 
priests to administer the Sacrament. The second 
runs as folloAvs : 

‘ If any one saith that the nacred unction of the sick does not 
confer grace, nor remit sin, nor comfort (a^^ermre) the sick, hut 
that it has now lost its virtue {sed jam cessas.se), as though it 
were a grace of working cures in bygone days, let him be 
anathema.’ 

The vicAV that St. James was not speaking of 
any truly sacramental unction (cf. Loisy, Autour 
(Vunpotit livrf-, Paris, 1903, p. 251) was condemned 
in 1907 with other ‘ Modernist errors’ in the <lecreo 
Lamentabili save, no. 48 (Donzingcr-Bannwart, 
EnchiriilioiC’^, Ereihurg, 1908, no. ‘2048). 

Speaking generally, it may be said tliat this 
account of the purport and efiects of the Sacrament 
is in close accord AA'ith the teaching of Aquinas 
and the rnediawal scholastics. Some dill'erence of 
opinion there Avas hetAV'een the d’hornists and the 
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Scotists regarding the primary object {effccti< 
principalis) for which it was instituted, tlie tonne 
maintaining that it was the comforting of t lie soul 
the latter that it was rather the final remission o 
venial sins (see Keni, de Sac, Extr. Unctionis, pp 
215-240), but the dispute was a metaphysical on 
and was without much [)ractical bearing upon th 
popular conception of tlie Sacrament and its eUbcts, 
2 . Ritual.—In the Cliurch of Home at the preseiif 
day the rite of administration is brief and simple 
Apart from one or two short and unessentia 
prayers whicli precede and conclude the ceremony 
the rite consists in the anointing of the eyes, ears 
nostrils, lips, hands, and feet of the sick person 
the following formula being repeated at eacl 
unction : ‘ Through this holy unction and His own 
most tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thet 
whatever ollences thou hast committed [auidqum 
dcliquis'ti) by sight (by hearing, smell, etc.). 
Formerly, in the case of men, the loins were alsc 
anointecf, and the Eituale atiW retains the fornmh 
provided, but in practice this is now alway, 
omitted. Only a proj)erly ordained priest can 
confer the Sacrament validly, and the oil use<l 
must be t he oleum infirmorum consecrated for thi:^ 
special i)iirpo^e by the bishop on Maundy Thursday 
Ir by some mistake a mineral oil should be us(*d 
or if one of the two other holy oils, viz. the chrism 
or the oleum ratcchumenorum^ should be siibsti 
tuted for the oleum infirmorum, the validity of the 
Sacrament would be doubtful. Further, the pro¬ 
position tliat in case of necessity, when episcopally 
blest oil cannot be procured, a priest may validly 
use oil blcssetl by himself has been censured so far 
as concerns the Western Church. On the otluir 
hand, ])erniission lias long Ix'cn accorded by the 
Holy See to (he Uniat (Jiei'ks to adhere to the 
ancient tradition of Fastern Christendom, accord¬ 
ing to whicli any simple priest who administers 
the Sacrament blesses the oil himself. That this 
was also, at lea^t in some localities, the earlier 
practice in the West seems highly probable.^ 

(‘Cording to both the present and the former 
practice of the Wi'stern (diurcli, the Sacrament is 
administered only to those who are sull’ering from 
serious illness, and thus at least remotely in (ianger 
of death. It may be reiterated, but not in the 
same illness, or at any rate not unless some new 
crisis has supervened. Among the Creeks and 
some otlier Orientals (it is not now recogniziai by 
the Nes(orians) the Sacrament of the Prayer-Oil 
(ecy^Xamv), as they call it, though a much more 
elaborate ceremony, requiring when pos>ible the 
assistance of seven priests, is often administered 
in maladies of no gravity, and it is received on 
certain days of the year by persons in normal 
health as a prejiaration for Holy Communion. It 
is consecniently very commonly administered in 
the church, and the forehead, nostrils, cheeks, chin, 
breast, and both sides of the hands are anointeil 
with a brush or twig, the ceremony being repeated 
by each priest in turn. The form used begins as 
follows ; ‘ Holy Father, physician of souls and of 
bodi(‘s, who didst send Thy only-begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the healer oi every disease 
and our deliverer from death, heal also Thy servant 
N. from the spiritual and bodily inlirmity that 
holds him, anil restore him to life, through the 
grace of Christ,’ etc. After this, a number of 
saints are named, and amongst the rest ‘ the holy 
and moneyless physicians Cosnias and Damian’ 
(see Maltzew, Salcramentc, 493 ff.). The oil used 

^ See MavistrettI, Pontificale Ambrosianum (p. 96), who 
quott'9 the decisive words of Bonizo of Piacenza (c. a.d. 1089); 
‘Tins oleum tnjlrmorum used fornierly at all seasons to be con¬ 
secrated by priests during Mass after the per quern haec omnia 
boua creas. Nowadays, however, it is consecrated only by 
Bishops, and that on Maundy Thursday, at the same point in 
the Mass’ {PL cl. 864). 


is commonly mixed with wine, and it is blessed by 
the principal priest present. In practice the Sacra¬ 
ment among the Greeks, as in the West, is often 
deferred until the sick man is in extremis, but the 
hope of a cure is always entertained. See, for 
example, Tolstoi’s great novel Anna Karenina, 
hk. V. clis. 19-20. In both the Eastern and the 
Western Church an abbreviated form is sanctioned 
for cases when the danger of death is imminent. 

3. History.— As the anointing of the sick with 
oil was a primitive form of medical treatment (see 
Is U; Jo.s. DJ xxxiii. 6; Lk 10^), and, like all 
other remedial measures, was peculiarly apt to be 
associated with religious observances (see ANOINT¬ 
ING, vol. i. p. 5491!.), it is not altogether surprising 
tliat the early history of sacramental unction 
should be somewhat obscure. It was an observance 
which would not have provoked controversy by 
arouHing the hostile criticism of jiagans, and the 
faithful had no special reason to draw attention to 
it, since it was only the Christianized counterpart 
of customs, medicinal or magical, which every one 
recognized. Further, the existence of a non- 
sacramcntal use of consecrated oil is clearly 
dcducible from the epistle of limoccnt I. {ad 
Dcrcntium, 8 [PL xx. 559]), from C.T.sarius of Arles 
{PL xxxix. 2238), and from the Vita S. Genovefer, 
(cd. Kunslle, cc. 38 and 40), the oil being ap{)lied 
to the sick by themselves or by a woman. More¬ 
over, ill other eases oil seems to have been employed 
in charismatic healing (Mk 13^^), under which we 
may include the iiistaiiee mentioned by Tertullian 
{ad Srap. iv.), when Septimius Seviuus was cured 
Iiy tlie (Jiristian Proculus. Nor (;an we leave out 
of account the use of oil from tlie lamps in the 
oa.silieas, or oil sanetilied by relies, etc. (soi; c.g. 
JhrysoH. horn. 32 in Matt. [PG Ivii. 384]; Cassian, 
doll. vii. 2() [PL xli.x. 70(3]; Greg. 'Tur. Hist. Prune. 

V. 36 [/V> Ixxi. 299]). Hut, just as the healing of 
Corgonia after anointing hersidf with the sacred 
•ijiccies of the Eucharist ((Hcg. Naz. Orat. viii. 18, 
and cf. JThSt xi. [1910] 275-279; a Western 
sxample of the same outward apjilicatioii of the 
Micharistic species seems to be found in Ca’sarius 
f Arles [PL xxxix. 2238]) could not be cited as 
,n argument against the sacramental character of 
be Eucharist at the same [teriod, .so this domestic 
ii.se of consecrated oil does not semn to militate 
against the existence of an authorized and ollicial 
sacramental rite of whicli the priests were the 
ecognized mini.sters. In this light the letter of 
nnoceiit i. to Decentius, A.D. 416 (Denzinger- 
Haniiwart^®, no. 99) seems quite intelligible. De- 
;entiu.s had doubted wlietlier he, a bisho]), was free 
X) anoint the sick, .seeing that only priests were 
mentioned by St. James. 

Most certainly you are, the Pope replies in substance ; ‘even 
,he simple faithful are allovvcfl to use the hle-ssed oil, and with 
iiuch greater reason the bishop, who has power to consecrate 
t, has power to anoint with it and to bless the sick. But such 
nction ought not to he administered to penitents (i.e. those 
ndergoing penitential discipline), fur it is a sacred rite {qtiia 
enus est sacrainenfi), and, if the other sacred rites are denied 
o penitents, why should this particular rite he conceded? 
Nain quibus rehqua sacrniaenta negantur, quoinodo unum 
^enus putatur posse concedi'()' 

No doubt, this answer implies that the unction 
as not then regarded as specially belonging to 
hose in extremis, for penitents at the point of 
'icath would not have been refused the sacrament 
f reconciliation and the Eucharist. On the other 
and, the formula for blessing the oil which we 
nd in ‘Serapion’s Prayer-Book’ (A.D. 356) is 
a.s.sociated by its jiosition in the series with the 
ites of interment, though its terms clearly specify 
he restoration of health to both soul and body. 

‘Send the healing power of the only begotten upon this oil.’ 
lod is asked ‘ . . . for a driving out of every infirmity, for good 
?race and remission of sins, for a medicine of life and salvation, 
"or health and soundness of soul, body, spirit, for perfect 
trerigtheriing.’ 
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The Vi(a S. Genovefce clearly shows that even 
then (c. A.D. 550) it was believed in Gaul that only 
a bishop had power to consecrate the oil {forte 
accidit ut Genovefa ohuni non haberet nec adesset 
in tempore pontifex qni ad praesens oleo gratiam 
sa net ijicationis in funder et [c. 40]). Similarly the 
Vita S. Hypatii (AS, 17 June, p. 251) tells us how 
Hyi)atius, who was lon^ inlirinarian of his monas* 
tery, used, when any illness grew serious, to send 
for the abbot, ‘ since he was a priest’ and Hypatius 
himself was not, in order that the sick man might 
be duly anointed. This Life is assigned by 
Bardenhewer to about the year 450. With tlie 
8th cent, the evidence regarding the nature and 
rite of Extreme Unction grows more abundant. 
Bede speaks of it in some detail in his commentary 
on St. James (PL xciii. 39), and St. Boniface (about 
745) in his Canons orders ]uiest8 to have the oil for 
the sick constantly at hand, and to instruct the 
faithful, when tli(iy feel ill, to aj)ply for the Unction. 
Similarly in the 9th cent, many Councils, beginning 
with those of Chalons (813), Aachen (830), and 
Mainz (847), issue various injunctions on the sub- 
iect, generally making allusion to the Epistle of 
St. James. The term ‘ Extreme Unction ’ seems to 
occur for the first time in the 15th of the Canons 
ascribed to Bishop Sonnatius: ‘Extrema unctio 
deferatur laboranti et petenti’ (Mansi, x. ,599). 
These Canons may be as early as the 7fh ciml., 
but we have no certainly on this point. Tlie name 
‘Extreme Unction’ became common only at a 


FABIAN SOCIETY.—i. Origin and aims.— 

The Ealuan Society, a small but inlluenfial body 
of PJiglish Socialists, was found<al in 1884. At 
that time began the revi^'al of Socialism in Eng¬ 
land which was attributable mainly to two influ¬ 
ences. The teaching of Karl Marx w as becoming 
popularized, chiefly through the exeitionsof Erench 
and German refugcH'S ; while the crusade of Henry 
George, whose Progress and Porerty (1880) had a 
remarkable circulalion in E.ngland, led to the 
format ion of a number of small societies, some of 
which carried his doctrines much further than he 
had himself intended, and developed into Socialist 
organizaf ions. WJthin three years of one another 
there were establishtal the Social Democratic 
l^Tderation, the Socialist League, and the P'ahian 
Society. The first of these was, and remains, 
saturated with the spirit of Marx, and has had 
little influence in practical aflairs. The League 
carried on a vigorous agitation for a few years, 
under the inspiration of AVilliam Morris ; but it 
belonged propeily to Anarchism, and soon dis¬ 
appeared. The Eabian Society, from the outset, 
rejected much of the economic teaching of Marx, 
and very soon discarded also certain Anarcliist 
tendencies wdiich w ere manifest in its earliest pub¬ 
lications. It seems to have owed more to George 
than to Marx, but its leaders were young men of 
exceptional capacity, like Sidney Webb and George 
Bernard Shaw, who combined with propagandist 
zeal an originality and a lack of reverence for 
authority which soon gave to the Society a dis¬ 
tinctive position in the Socialist movement. 

Professor Thomas Davidson had gathered around 
him in London a little group of earnest men who 
met in one another’s houses, and, under the name 
of the ‘ Fellowship of the New Life,’ sought to 
cultivate perfection of individual character. A 
schism in this Fellowship was the origin of the 
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considerably later epoch. It was in all probability 
suggested by its being the last in order of the 
unctions a man was likely to receive, but no doubt 
the association of the Unction with tlie Viaticum 
and approaching death made the term seem speci¬ 
ally appropriate. 

Literature.— The fullest and most recent discusHion of the 
Bubject from the Roman standpoint is that of J. Kern, d(. 
Sacranientn K-xtremce Unctionis Tractatus Dogmatievs, UearenB- 
burg, 1907, a treatise that has been largely utilized by P. J. 
Toner, in the Cath. Encycl. v. 716-730. An excellently con¬ 
densed summary of the historical aspects of the case is given 
by J. de Guibert, 8.v. ‘Extreme Onction,’ in the Diet. apol. 
de la foi rathtdunie, i. 1808-1872. See also A. Tanquerey, 
Synopsis Theol. hoginat. Sprcidiis Tournai, 1906, li. 667- 
689; C. Pesch, l’r<rlectwnet Dogynatictr/^, Freiburg, 1909. vii. 
249-281 ; Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology^ 
London, 1898, ii. 486-493, Lejay, vnJtfILR x. (19051606-610; 
F. Probst, Sakramente und Sakrainentalien, Tubingen, 1872, 
y>. :i731T. ; M. Heimbucher, !>ie heilige Oelunq Regensburg, 
1888 ; I. Schmitz, de Effectihus '<a<'r. Extreivce Unctimiis, Frei¬ 
burg, 1893; M. Chardon, Ih d. <’rs sacrenients, Pans, 1745 ; J. 
Polile, Lehrbuch der Dogviaiik I’ulerborn, 1907, iii. 623-648 ; 
E. Mart^ne, de Antupiis Ecr'i^tre Ritibus, Venice, 1788, i. 296- 
.'{60 ; V/ McDonald, in Irish 77/ - - (Quarterly, 1907, pp. 330-346. 

As ’■egards the Oithodox Lrtc'k tOiureh, see A. v. Maltzew, 
Saki'iinrnfe, IImIiii, 1898, cccwmi. and 4.70-3 ; Petrovskij, 
Ih^t <if the Ah'dnthiaof the Trayer-Oil, (Ihristianiskoje (Itenje, 
19();{ (liiiss.) • Rhalks, On Pena nee and the Jd aytr-Oil, Athens, 
19'i:, K)^ jacquf-mier, ‘ 1/(Ixlrt-me Onction chez les Greca,' 

in Echos n'(n u nt, n. Apr.-May, 1899. 

of ^s nti is ims.\ mpathetic to tlie Roman view may be mentioned 
(lit' imp Tt wit work of F. W. Puller, The Anointing of the 
.“^ick in Sciijiinre and Tradrtnni , London, 1904 ; J. B. Mayor, 
77/.• Epi'l/c </ St. James'-^ London, ipio, p. 370fT.; W. E. 
Scudamoic, in DCA li. 2000; and Kattenbnsch, in PRE^ 

301 311. Herbert Thurston. 


Fahi/in Sotuefy, when tlie Socialist section became 
an imh'])cndcnt groujt and adopted its name as 
descriptive of its method of action. Accepting 
the desirability of progress towards Socialism, it 
concentrated attention u])on the inarimT of achiev¬ 
ing that end, and quickly purged itself of the 
revolulionary atliUnle wliich chaiaclerized the 
other Socialist organizations. Socialism could not 
be attained by a catastrophic class-w'ar, but by 
gradual adai>tation and develofirncnt of existing 
institutions through legislative, constitutional, 
and peaceful action. Moreover, it w’as unneces¬ 
sary to wait until the majorily of the peojile 
placed themselves under the Socialist banner ; a 
small body of zealous and enliglituned men, wlio 
had made clear to theuiselves tlui next stejis 
needed tow'ards the Socialist goal, might intlu- 
ence all parties in that direction. Hence the 
Society did not organize a jiolitical party, but 
sought to permeate the existing jiaities and to 
work out, in a form adajitcil to Eaiglisli conditions, 
the administrative changes which would lea<l in 
tlie direction of Socialism. An open Socialist 
campaign in politics appeared to oiler little chance 
of success, and individualism could not be defeated 
by any single (uicounter ; therefore it wars thought 
that more could be acliieved by indirect action, 
by working as a leaven in existing parties, by con¬ 
centrating upon a few' c.banges which would com¬ 
mand wide supi^ort outside the Socialist ranks, 
but which led in the desired direction. MJiile 
thus remaining thoroughly Socialistic in its aims, 
its method was of a strictly practical, and even 
opportunist, kind. To its members it gave abso¬ 
lute freedom to choose anv means they thought 
lit for the permeation of all parties and schools of 
thought ; and, though it has latterly shared in 
ostabli.shing the Labour Party, it still has members 
who belong to the Liberal iWty both within and 
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without the House of Commons, and its emphasis 
is still upon permeation. 

i^or this avoidance of a sharp encounter and the 
policy of indirect and detailed activity an analo<j^y 
was found in the tactics of Fabius ^faximus (sur 
named Cuncfatory on account of his seeming dila 
toriness), and in the earliest publications of the 
Society the ])lan of cainjtaign was indicated by the 
following motto, the latter part of which will not 
bear exact historical scrutiny : 

* For the ripht moment you must wait, as Fahius did most 
patiently when warrin^^ iieuinst Hannibal, though many cen¬ 
sured bi 0 dela\s ; but, when the tune comes, you musL strike 
bard, as Fabius did, or your waiting will be in \ain and fruit¬ 
less.’ 

The jiolicy of delay did not, however, mear 
inactivity, but prepaiation of [ilans, training of 
force's, and seizing of small opportunities. Having 
no belief in tlie oHicacy of sepaiatist eommnnities 
ajiart from the ordinary economic and pohtica 
life (cf. Communistic 8ociktiks of Amkktca), the 
Fabians turned their back on Uto])ianisrn, am 
declaretl that Socialism must be not a withdrawal 
from existing conditions, but a transformation of 
them. Ucjecliiig also the naive faith of the 
revolutionist—that, after a sudden outburst in 
which the jiroletariat were to be victorious, society 
would somehow settle dowm into an ordeied Col¬ 
lectivism—they undertook the more arduous task 
of educating themselves and others regarding the 
means by which that social transformation might 
he achieved. 

Tlie standjioint of the Society was explicitly 
stated in the following ‘ Fasis ’ : 

‘ The Faliian Societi’ consists of Socialists. 

It tlicrcfore aims at the rc-orgatii/atioii of Society by the 
emancipation of I,and and Indu'stiial Capit-al from liidividiial 
and class ownership, and (he \eslmg of them in the com- 
miiriity for the general lienrlit. In Hus wav only can tin* 
natural and acipiired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by (he whole people. 

Tlie Society accordingly works for the extinc(ion of private 
property in Land and of the conseipient individual appropria¬ 
tion, in iho form of Kent, of the price paid for permission to 
use the earth, as well as for the advanUges of superior soils and 
Sites. 

Tlie Society, further, works for the transfer to the com¬ 
munity of the administration of such industrial Capital as can 
conveniently be managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly 
of the means of production in the })a.st, industrial inventions 
and the transformation of surplus income into Cajiital have 
mainly enriched the proprietary cla.ss, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures bo carried out, without compensation 
(though not w'lthout such relief to expropriated individuals 
as may seem tit to the community), Rent and Interest will he 
added to the revvard of labour, the idle class now living on the 
labour of others will necessarily disappear, and practical eijuality 
of opportunity will be tnaiiiLained by the spontaneous action 
of economic forces, with much less interference with personal 
liberty than the pre.sent system entails. 

For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to 
the spread of Socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes conseipient thereon, including the establishment of 
eipial citizenship for men and women. It seeks to achieve 
these ends by the general dissemination of knowledg-e as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, 
ethical, and political aspects.' * 

This basis, to which every memiter is required 
to subscribe, sutiiciently indicates the main objects 
of Fabian Socialism ; but it is upon the detailed 
apjdieation of these generalizations to eornTete 
problems of the day that the actual Avork of the 
Society has been concentrated. Unlike some other 
groups of Socialises, it has refused to take sides on 
subjects which it view's as outside its special pro¬ 
vince, such as religion and marriage. It wastes 
no time on futile discussions as to the precise 
form of currency to be used in the future State. 
But, whenever a political or social problem is 
being discussed or seems ripe for treatment, it de¬ 
votes to it careful study, propounds the Socialist 
solution, and opposes any measure which cannot 
be brou^^ht into harmony with the Socialist prin¬ 
ciples. Thus, it has rejected peasant proprietor¬ 
ship as a solution of agrarian problems, and co¬ 


operative production by self-governing groups of 
w'orkmen as an alternative to capitalism, the 
former being simply an extension or landlordism 
and the private apjtropriation of rent, while the 
latter is merely a form of joint-stock individualism. 
Both perpetuate the couditions which the Fahitin 
desires to extirpate, and, w'hile granting that there 
are very many questions of Socialist organization 
that are as yet unsettled, he strives to set llie current 
of reform in a deliiiite direction. 0})portunist in 
the sense of seizing tin; favourable moment for 
proi>aganda, and making the most of existing 
materials, he is not ojiportunist in the sense of 
aceej)ting any kind of solution which comes tirst 
to hand. lie acts on princifile, by advocating 
measures that api>ear to be consistent with tlie 
Socialist consnmiinition. 

2. Forms of activity. — In carrying out this 
method ot social transformation the Society has 
done an unusual amount of educatiomil work of a 
veiy practical nature, and may perlians chairn to 
have brought Socitilism into closer reltitioii with 
present-day jirohh'ins and institutions tlnin has 
any other grou]). Fortnightly meiHings for discus¬ 
sion of these subjects tire; held in London, where 
the majority of its intMuhcis reside. An individual 
or a group of members devotes jirolongetl study to 
some single .social question, tiiul presents the re¬ 
sults to the Society, by whicli they are again dis¬ 
cussed ; and, Avhen conclusions have been reached 
that meet with the general appioval of the mem¬ 
bers, they aie printeil tirid widely circulated in the 
form of penny jiamphlets. About IhO of these 
‘Tracts’ have now' been published, and, being 
g(*n<'ially well-informed ana severely jiractical in 
tone, they, along with Fahicn E.ssdys, may lie 
taken as the text-hooks of Fabian Socitilisin. d’he 
educatiomil work has also taken the forms of cir¬ 
culating liltraries snpfilied to trade unions, work- 
num’s clubs, co-oforative s^icicties, and similar 
bodies; of the publication of .select hililiograiihies 
on social subjects ; and of supplying lecturers 
to various societies and classes ; while a small 
monthly Ncirs is sent to the memlx'is. In this 
department of its work the Society had no small 
inlinence in the foundation of the London Scliool 
of Economies, now a constituent college of the 
University of London. 

3. Influence.—As might naturally he expected, 
the Society has appeah'al mainly to the more edu¬ 
cated Socialists, ami its members are usually of the 
middle class. It has made little ell'oit to intTease 
its own numbers, except by the encouragement of 
branches in the Universities ; hut sinite 1906, w'hen 
there were aliont 1000 members, there has been a 
relatively rapid increase, until now' (1902) there 
are over 2600, besides many as.sociates wlio are 
not committed to the basis, but are interested in 
he work and subscribe to its funds. Yet its 
lower lias been quite out of proportion to its num¬ 
bers, chiefly because of the exceptional ability 
of its leaders; and, besides spreading Socialist 
opinions among the educated middle classes who 
stood aloof from other Socialist bodies, it has had 
no small share in influencing the tone of the Eng¬ 
lish Labour movement, and has also occasionally 
had a marked ettect upon political programmes 
and measures. 

d. Demands. —The more immediate demands of 
Fabianism, as indicated in the Tracts, are the 
ollowing; (1) nationalization or municipalization 
of the larger public services, such as tramways, 
railways, lighting, electric-power, liquor traflic, 
and land, with the gradual extension of the prin- 
:jiple to other industries, as it becomes administra¬ 
tively possible. It is not, however, proposed that 
the State should monopolize industry as against 
private enteiprise or individual initiative further 
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than may be necessary to make the livelihood of 
the people and their access to the sources of pro¬ 
duction completely independent of both. Subject 
to this condition, 

‘the freedom of hidividualn to test the social value of new 
inventions ; to initiate improved methods of production ; to 
anticipate and lead jnihlic enterprise in c^terin^^ for new social 
wants; to praetise all arts, crafts, and professions inde- 
]iendently ; in short, to complete the social orjjanization by 
ad(linj< the resources of private activity and judgment to those 
of public routine, is as hi|<hly valued by the Fabian Society as 
any other article in the charter of popular liberties' {Tract 
no. 70, p. G). 

(2) 'riie orj^anization and development of a trained 
Civil Service, capable of nuina'dn^ the indu.stries 
and fuuctiona taken over by tne State, including 
the co-ordination of the medical and sanitary 
services, poor-law and other hospitals, under an 
enlarged public health authority which shall re¬ 
place much of the jiiivate practice by a State 
service. (8) 'I'he inqiosition of public burdens on 
the wealthy by sncli means as death duties and 
8uj)(‘r-taxes. (4) The expansion of pulilic; ediuia- 
tioii, laising the; age for leaving school, inert'asing 
the facilities for poor cliildrcn to o])tain liiglnw 
edncniion and to enter the universities. (.5) hai- 
largcd ojipoi t unities for recreation, by means of 
public jiatks, playgrounds, and baths. (6) ex¬ 
tension of factory and mines r(‘-gulation in such 
diu'ctions as will provide not only a national 
rnitiinnini of sanitation and safety, bnt aCo a, 
national minimum wage below whiidi the .standard 
of life shall not be permitted to fall. 

On the negative side, ns against .some s(‘hools 
of Socialists, Ibahianisrn repudiates flie ductriiui 
of the indiviilual’s ‘right to the whole pro«lnco of 
his labour,’ insisting that wealth is social in its 
origin and must be social in its distribution, since 
it is impossible to distinguish the parlicular con¬ 
tribution that each person makes to the common 
product. It also rejects doctrimss of equal wages, 
equal hours of labour, equal otlicial status, ami 
ecpial authority for every one. Such conditions 
it declares tf) be not only impracticable, but in- 
conipatilile with the equality of subordination to 
the common interest which is fundamental in 
modern Socialism. While most of the Tracts 
deal almost exclusively witli economic questions, 
this ethical note frequently recurs; and the 
Society has i>sued a few publications on moral 
aspects of Socialism, besides insisting elsewhere 
upon the obligation of all to personal service, 
and the subordination of indivirfual aims to the 
common welfare. Jbit it does not advocate Social¬ 
ism as ‘ a panacea for the ills of human society, 
but only for tho>>e prorluced by d(T(!ctive organiza¬ 
tion of industry and by a radically bad distribution 
of wealth ’ {lieport on Fahi((n Pollrp, 1S96, p. 8). 

Criticisms.—The l‘'a]»ian Society has been 
subjected to much crit icism both by Socialists and 
others. Objection has been taken to its indirect, 
insidious, and underground methods of [rermeation, 
which, indeed, were at one time more questionable 
than they now are. Mr. Shaw boasted in 1892 
of the solid advantages they had gained by joining 
Liberal and Conservative associations and adroitly 
pulling all the wires they could lay their hands 
on. This i.s denounced both by friends and by 
opponents of Socialism as sailing under a faLe 
flag; but latterly the artfulness has taken the 
more legitimate form of obtaining support for 
Socialist measures by attempting to convince 
people that the new reform is only an extension 
of long-recognized principles. So long as every 
one knows that the Fabian atm is Socialism, tlicre 
can be little objection to enlisting even conserva¬ 
tive instincts in the cause of a particular change. 
Indeed, there is no little conservatism in the 
Fabian conception of utilizing existing institu¬ 
tions ; and some of its leaders have such a dread 


of any form of destriiction that they are censured 
by the more revolutionary Socialists. These not 
only condemn Fabian op|)ortunisin, hut sneer at 
the Society as the cult oi the Civil Service, com¬ 
posed of middle-class men, who may naturally be 
expected to decry the class-war and to work for 
a bureaucracy stalled from its own ranks. 

Other criticism comes from moderate Socialists, 
who are much more sympathetic towards its aims, 
but are not satisfiea with its methods. Wliile 
granting that the waiting policy was defen.sible 
in the early years of the movement, these critics 
consider that the Society has retained it even 
when the time has come to ‘strike hard,’ and 
that now it should employ all its resources in 
furthering an open Socialist campaign in politics. 
Socialism, it is urged, will be more ellectively 
achieved by making jteojile Socialists than by 
insidiously attempting to get Soidnlistic measures 
adopted without tla; eh'clt rnte knowing tliat they 
are such. Indeed, it is jk riinently asked if there 
can be miieh lacd liemdil o. securing a few social¬ 
ized indu'>tri(‘s, unless there is a wide dill’usion 
of So<'iali>.t ideal.s. Mere nationalization or muni- 
(hj)ahzal ion is r )t an end in itself; and, if it is 
to be of muc.li social servu^e, it must be accom- 
paui's! hy an expansion vif the Socialistic syiirit, 
which 1. liest awakoned by yiroselytizing. Tliere 
stnun.s at j-rcsent to lie no little dillt'rence of 
opinion within the Society itself in this lesyiect. 
Some urge it to give whole-hearted supjnirt to the 
l.aliour party, and to exclude from its member- 
shi{» all who will not do so. Others desire the 
establishment of a Socialist party quite indepen- 
dmit of the Labour party. Ihit the dominant 
opinion remains favourable to comjih'te liberty 
or tlie members to act as they please in yiarty 
politics, and to the traditional policy of permea¬ 
tion, since it is a delusion that all reform must 
be ellected through a single party. 

It is also alleged that the habit of limited 
action has had an enervating eflect, wdiile hostility 
to revolution and the jioliisy of utilizing existing 
machinery for new functions have tended to an 
excessive reverence for the yiresent institutions. 
In narticular, it has been comyilaincd by 11. G. 
Wells, who was once a member of the b'abian 
Society, that its insistence upon continuity ‘ de- 
velop(‘d into something like a mania fur achieving 
Socialism wdthout tlu' overt change of any existing 
ruling body’ Worlds for Old, {). 2GS). This 

h'd to the advocacy of yiublic operation of indus¬ 
tries, even in small and unsuitable areas, under 
incompetent boards and councils, with ellects that 
have sometimes temled to disciedit Soiialism. 
Hence it is uiged that the socialization of in¬ 
dustries cannot proceed much further without a 
reconstruction of administrative areas, and the 
typical Fabian policy of building Socialism on the 
foundation of the existing machinery of Govern¬ 
ment has almost reached its limit. The areas of 
local government were not created for the opera¬ 
tion of industrial entiTprises, and are at present 
ill-adapted to many of them. Recently, however, 
the Society ha.s devoted some attention to this 
phase of the Socialist reconstruction, and lias 
issue<i a number of dTacts under the New Hept¬ 
archy Scries, advocating changes in administra¬ 
tive areas to render them more suitable to the 
requirements of public trading. 

LirRRATiatK —The bo.st known literary product of the Society 
is the volume of lOthuin Kssai/s in Suciabsin, London, ISfK). 
Most of the FtOidn 'J'ract.s may still he ol)t,aitie(i from the 
Secretary, S Clement’s Inn, London, and some of them have 
been rouped toj^ether and reprinted in the volumes of the 
Fabian Socialust SeneH. G. Bernard Shaw, The Comirwn 
Se'nse of Mvntcipal Trading, London, lUOS ; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Indnatrial Democracy, do. UK)!, and Proh- 
lems of Modern Industry, do. 1898, are also distinctively 
Fabian works. The following contain expositions or criticisniH 
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of Fabianism ; Sidney Webb, Sodalisin in England^ London, 
1890; T. Kirkup, llii^tory of Socialism, do. 1906; H. G- 
Wells, New Worlds for Old, do. 1908; Brougham Villiers, 
The Socialist Movement in Eyigland, do. 1908 ; J. E. Barker, 
British Socialism, do. 11X)8. 

Stanley H. Turner. 

FABLE.— Fable originally meant ‘ a thing said,’ 
and thus a story or narration (as in Horace’s 
‘Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur’ I. i. 
70]); and Dryden wrote ‘Fables’ of men and 
women. But in modern Engli.sli usage the word is 
mainly restricted to Beast-l<'ables, or short narra- 
tives about animats, Jjaving^ a moral a])j)lication 
which is generally expressed in an explicit ‘ moral ’ 
at the end. The fable in this more restricted sen.se 
has to be distinguislied from the Beast-Anecdote, 


in hia preface, refers to two sources—Atsop for 
Hellenic fable, and Kyhises for ‘Libyan’ fable; 
and Jacobs has suggested that the latter collection 
ran to about one hundred in number, and was de¬ 
rived directly or indirectly from a Sinhalese em- 
ba.ssy which came to Koine about A.D. 52. Simi¬ 
larly Pha'drus refers (iii., Froleg. 52) not only to 
A^sop but to Anacharsis the Scythian, as his 
sources; and some of the Indian elements wliich 
exist in Phmdrus may be due to this source. That 
there xvere such Indian elements in Phiedrus and 
Babrius as well as in Avian (who flourished c. a.d. 
375) can scarcely be doubted after a glance at 
Indian fable. 

In India, fables in the strict sen.se, i,e. humorous 


and especially from the Beast-Satire, in which Beast-Storie.s with ‘ morals,’are found not only in 
beasts, by their antics and wiles, parody and the Bidpai literature, but, much earlier, in the 
.satirize the worst qualities of men, as in ‘ Keynard Jdtakas. These were brought over to Ceylon in 
the Fox ’ (see MacCulloch, CF, pasaim). There is the 3rd cent. R.C., and are |)robably a couple of 
one further quality inherent in the fable which centuries earlier. They consist of a ‘ Story of the 
should be em])haHized at the outset for rea.sons Pre.sent,’ in which .some adventure of Buddha is 
shortly to be given; they appeal largely to the told, which reminds the Master of a ‘ Story of the 
sense of fun ; the lirst thing (Jeorge I’Jiot remem Past,’ which he }>roceeds to relate, summing u() its 
hered laughing at was one of Alsop's Fables {Life moral in a GCitkd in verse, and tlien conclinles w ith 

by Cros.s, 18S5, i. 20). A^ Cerman might, accord the connexion of the ‘Story of the Past’ with that 

irigly, on the analogy of Tendcnzromnn, define the ‘of the Pre.sent’ by jiointing out that one of the 

fable as a ‘ Moral-Tendency Bc'a.st-Droll.’ cliaracters was a j)revions incarnation of either a 

Taking ‘fable’ in thi.s strict .sense, its indejKui di.scij)Ie or an enemy, while the chief character w'as 
dent and original prodindion is practically re.Mtrictc a previous incarnation of himself. Now, several of 

to two countries—Creece and India. Sporadi the.se ‘ Stories of the I’ast ’ are fables in the strict 


instances occur elsewdiere, as in Jotharn’s (,lg 0®*' 
and Jehoash’.s (2 K 14^) fables in the OT, or in the 
fable of ‘The Belly and Members’ given in lavy 
(ii. 32), and repeated by Shakespeare in Corio/ani/x 
though even hete the ‘ morar is not exj)licitly 
given ; but for any large body of fablrs we have t( 
look to (Jiecce arul to India. In tlio fonnov country 
tlicyarn associated with the name of Atsop ; in the 
bitter they can, in many instances, be connected 
with the Jdtakas, or bii th-stoi ies of the Buddha 
I he mam /)rob/em suggested by the fable is the 
connexion betw^een the two. This, again, is mainly 
a literary problem, though there can be no doubt 
that originally fables both in Greece and iu India 
were current among the folk. 

The fables known as A'.sop''s Fables, wiiich have 
spread throughout Europe, can be traced back to a 
CO lection in I.utin and German publislied soon 
after the invention of printing by iteinrich Slairi- 
howel, printed about 1480. and, wutliin the next ten 
years, translated into Italian, Erencli, Dutcli En<^- 
^ Spanish. This consi.st .s of "a 

Ltjeof A\son (connected with the legend of Ahicplr i 
\Q.v.\), four books derived from a inediawal colh*e- ' 
tion of fables known as Romulus, a selection of the ^ 
fables of Avian, some from a previous selection 
made by Ranutio, others called ‘extravagant,’ and ‘ 
two colioctions of riitlier coarse anecdotes from t 
^ogKio and Petrus Aljilionsi. Tlie Romulus lias s 
turned out to be entirely niedheval prose render- t 
mgs of I’Juedru.s, a Greek freednian of Augu.stn.s r, 
who floun.slied in the early years of the 1st (;ent..’ ti 
A.p. It contains survivals of Phmdrine fables T 
extant in verse form, such as w 
Country Mouse,’ ‘The A.ss B 
and the Laji-Dog,’ and ‘The Lion and the Mou.se.’ tl 
It may accordingly be said that our Aisop is (,5, 
Phmdrus with trimmings. ^ J/ 

Besides these prose renderings of Phmdrus, which ‘ j 
forna the bulk of tlie modern European Asop^ there 
exist a number of Greek prose renderings which ar 
y^re, for a long time, supposed to be the^original Bi 

tf have^Wo^r Bentley and oUiers pc 

^bnrt a metrical collection in tr 

choriamhics by one Valerius Babrius, tutor to the ar 
Td 0^8^® Binperor Severus, who flourished about be 
nn whose fablcs were discovered ar 

on Mt. Athos by Minoidea Menas in 1840. Babrius, 


seiiKC or Liie worn, ami several are aciuauy nicnri- 
J cal with .some of lli<‘ most familiar of yE.sop’s 
’ Fables. Jacobs in his l/istori/ of I he Aisopic Fable 
has }K>intcd out IhirTsui of the.se, including ‘'the 
\Nb)lf and tlic Crane,’ ‘ 4'lie Ass in tlie Lion's Skin,’ 
The Wolf and tlu' Lamb,’ ‘The l‘7)x and ffie 
Crow,’ *The Bald Man and the Flyf and ^ The 
ioose that lays the Golden k>gs.’ Of her jiaralleks 
are given by the .same writer between GnaWc fables 
ami Indian ono.s that occur in the Mahdb/airatii 
and in I lie earlier .strata of the Bidpai literature. 
These include ‘ Tiie Oak and the Keed,’ ‘ The Belly 
and Members,’ ‘The JJon and the Momso,’ ‘The 
Fjurner and the ISerjient,’ ‘Tlie Two Pots,’ and 
'I’he Cat turned into a Maiden.’ The critical 
rohlem of the fable is to determine whether the 
Indian form is derived from the Greek or vice 


The solution to this problem is given by the 
thirty fables wliich occur in the Talmud ami Mid- 
rashic literature. Except in tliree or four cases 
all tlicse can be paralleled either in Indian or in 
Greek fable or in botli. In the last instance the 
lalmudic form invariably follows the Indian 
wherever it dill'ers from the Greek. Thus, in ‘ The 
Two Pots ’ the Talmudic proverb {Esther Rabba 2), 
If a stone falls upon the pot, woe to the pot; if 
the pot fall upon the stone, woe to tiie pot ’ re¬ 
sembles the strophe of the Bidpai, ‘Like a stone 
that breaks a pot, the mkdity remain unhurt,’ 
rather than the fable familiar to us. So t-oo, in 
the fable of ‘Tlio Wolf and the Crane,’ both 
lalmud and Jutaka have the lion as the animal 
with the sore throat, and the JewTsh form of ‘The 
Belly and Members’ Ls closer to the Indian than to 
the A^lsopic form. The Talmud itself mentions 
{Lukka 28a) that Kabbi Jobanan ben Zakkai (c. 
A.p. 80) knew both the ‘ Fables of Foxes’ and the 
‘Fables of KoFsim,’ and it has been suggested by 
Jacobs that the latter is a misreading for ‘ Kubsis,’ 
and thus identical with the Kybises mentioned by 
Babrius as one of his sources. It is practically im¬ 
possible that the Greek fables should have been 
translated into Hebrew and changed by the Rabbis 
and then taken to India. The process must have 
been in the reverse order, especially as the Jdtakas 
are earlier than the first collection of AEsopic fables 
made by Demetrius of Phaleron, who founded the 
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Library of Alexandria about 300 B.c. and there 
collected Greek proverbs and tlie sayinfjjs of the 
Seven Wise Men, as well as /l^:sop’s Fables—all 
from the inoutiis of the people (Dioir. Lacrt. v. 
80). 

Quite apart, however, from the Talmudic evi¬ 
dence, the probabilities are in f.'ivour of India on 
general grounds. India is the home of incarna¬ 
tion, and it was, therefore, natural for the Indians 
to imagine animals acting as men, whose prede¬ 
cessors they were, whereas in Greece such a belief 
was at best a ‘survival,’ and was no longer living 
in the thoughts of the people. The existence of 
the ‘ moral ’ in the fable properly so called may be 
traced back to the GdthdSj which formed the 
nucleus of the Jdtakas^ the two ‘ Stories of the 
Present and Past’ being given as explanations of 
these metrical morals. In earlier Greek literature 
only eight complete fables are known, with a 
dozen others only referred to, the latter, however, 
including ‘The Ass’s Heart,’ ‘The Countryman 
and the Snake,’ ‘ The Dog and the Shadow,’ ‘ The 
Cat turned into a Maiden,’ all of which can be 
traced to India, though tlie occurrence of these 
fables is in most instances earlier than Alexanders 
invasion. 

The possibility of the same fable having arisen 
independently in the two countries may be at 
once dismissed. Two mmds in dillertuit c-ount lies 
may hit upon the same story to illustiate ji simple 
Avile of woman or a natural act of revenge, but it 
is in the highest degree im[)rol)al>le that two moral 
teachers, trying to inculcate the dangers of the 
lowly vying with the proud, should express it by 
the imagery of two pots floating down a stn'ain. 
In one case, indeed, we have [)ractically absolute 
evidence of tlie direct derivation of classical fables 
from India. There is a fable of ‘ The Farmer and 
the Serpent,’ in whi(!h the farmer receives benelits 
from tlio serpent, but he or his son strikes it, 
which brings the friendship to an end. 'I'liis 
occurs both in Latin ii. 10), derived from 

Pluedrus, and in Greek (Halm, 185‘d, p. 9(1), derived 
from Babrius. Both forms, however, are imperfect, 
whereas the Indian, given in tlie l*(inchatdntra (iii. 
5), assigns the motive for every incident, and practi¬ 
cally combines the (H'oek in tlie Latin forms, which 
are thus shown by W'wikiy {Pantschatmitra^ Leip¬ 
zig, 1859, i. 359) to have been derived from it. 

ILit, while the j)rcsumption is in favour of India, 
where both collections of fables contain the .same 
stories with the same morals, it would be hazardous 
to assume that all the Greek fables came from 
India. Of those extant in Latin — running to 
about ‘200—56, or about one quarter, have been 
traced with more or less plausibility to Imlia ; the 
remainder, till evidence is shown to the contrary, 
may be regarded as originating in Greece and con¬ 
nected with the name of ^Fsop. Very little is 
known of the putative father of Greek fable. 
Herodotus (ii. 134) reports that he was, together 
with Khodopis, a slave in Samos, which would fix 
his date at about .550 B.c. ; he also reports that 
gEsop was murdered and that his master’s grand¬ 
son received wergild for him by direction of the 
Delphic oracle. As all this occurred within a 
century of Herodotus’ period, there is no reason to 
doubt its substantial accuracy. But it does not 
follow that A^bsop was necessarily the author of the 
Greek fables passing under his name and referred 
to by Aristophanes and by Socrates, the latter of 
whom occupied some of his days in prison, while 
waiting for his end, in putting a few /Ksopic fables 
into verse. The casual way in which references 
are made to fables in classical Greek literature 
would seem to imply that they passed from mouth 
to mouth among the folk, and the problem con¬ 
nected with them in Greece is to account for their 


being associati'd with the name of a special person. 
This was probably due to their humorous colour¬ 
ing, since it i.s usual for folk-drolls to be associated 
with special names of persons, as in the case of 
Pasquil, Jot‘ Miller, Punch, and the like ; the folk 
miml seemingly ref[uires a jest to be associated 
with a name which has previously eli(dtcd guti'aws. 
As zE-sop’s period was that of the Tyrants, his con¬ 
nexion with the fable possibly consisted in apjdying 
it to political purposes. Tlie only fable directly 
connected with his name by Aristotle {Rhet. ii. 20) 
was of this kind. The association of the name of 
zEsop with what was practically a branch of Greek 
(or partly Indian) folkloi-- was thus due to its 
humorous character in the first place, and then to 
its political ajiplicr tion. \\ bmever we* can trace 
the intioiluction of the fable, t is almost invariably 
a.s.sociated with jiolitical ajqilications. Both the 
Biblical fables and that in Ll^'y are apjilied politi¬ 
cally. Ibabbi .lo^liua ben liananiah ajiplied the 
fable of ‘Tint Wolf and the Liam*’ to luevent a 
rfnolution of the Jews against the Homans {Gen. 
Rdhha^ L\iv.} K iloir and liis followers made use 
of Hie f-ablc* in Uussia to rcHect upon the bureau- 
cra(“y : and, wiien /Ksop was first translated into 
Cbiiic.w*, (bj ollicials soon suppressed the edition 
lu'cause tb(*y considered the fables to be directed 
against tlu'm. 

Thiougliout the history of the Greek fable a 
distinction was made between the zEsopic and the 
‘Libyan’ fable; Aristotle makes this distinction, 
as well as Babrius and the Emperor »hilian. Hence 
it. w'ould ajijicar that the Greeks tlKmiselves re¬ 
cognized that a certain section of fables had an 
exotic origin which, with our later knowdedge, may 
bo assumed to be, in its ultimate form, Indian. As 
before mentioned, the zEsopic fables current 
among Gna'ks w'ere collected and wTitlen dowm by 
Demetrius Phalereus, and it was from this collec¬ 
tion that Pluedrus derived his fables, since he 
imduded among them an anecdote about Demetrius 
himself. His collection contains several that can 
be traced back to India, so that these must have 
percolated theiic.e in the wake of Alexander’s 
army, or even at an earlier stage, since ‘The Cat 
Maid(*n’ f.able, ultimately deiived from India, 
occurs in Greece, being (|Uote<l by the dramatist 
Strattis about 400 B.C. Whether the Indian forms 
starteil the practice of attacdiing a ‘moial’ to a 
fable corresponding to the Gatkds cannot be 
determined. 

The eiirlier history of the fable in India, before 
it was taken u]) into the birth-stoi H's (»f the Buddha, 
cannot be delinitely traced, though it is remark¬ 
able that almost .all the JCttakas containing fables 
begin with the formula ‘Once on a time, when 
Brahmadatta waas reigning in Ih'iiares,’ and the 
previous incarnation of the Buddha was in the 
person of Ka.sy'ajia, the son of tins Brahmadatta. 
It is possible, tlierefore, that a separate collection of 
Beast-Fables existed connected with this Kasyapa, 
which w'as incorjiorated in iXiaJaldhts by assuming 
him to bo a pre-incorporation of the Buddha. It 
W'as thus easy for the Buddhist authorities to 
assume that the.se fables represented the experi¬ 
ences of the Master in his jirevious lives. Thus 
the lamb in the fable of ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
and the crane in the fable of ‘The Wolf ami the 
Crane,’ are both incarnations of the Buddha. The 
stories, however, probably existed as Beast-Tales 
among the folk, before they were incorporated into 
the Buddhist canon. 

Thus, both in (Greece and in India the fable 
existed first as a piece of folklore in oral tradition, 
and was applied to moral purposes by the Buddhists, 
and to political satire by ALsop and his followers. 
In India they were written down in order to form 
part of the Buddhist canon, while in Greece they 
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were collected by Demetrius in his search for the 
wisdom current among the folk, whether in tht 
form of proverbs, sayings of wise men, or fables. 
Fables are thus an interesting and early example 
of the transformation of oral into written litera 
turo. 

Very few additions were made to the ori^ina 
stock of fables current in the classical world—in 
Latin by Flucdrus and Avian, and in (lieek by 
Babrius ; the former being turned into poor Latin 
})rose {Romulus), the latter into equally inellcctive 
Greek prose (collected hy Neveletiis, 1617). Bnt 
towards the end of the ll2th cent, a couple of sets 
of new fables made their appearance. Marie de 
France translated from the Aliddle Ihiglish a set 
of 1U3 fal)les, a third of which are unknown to 
(dassical anti(|uity. Many of these also occur in a 
set of 107 fables with the Talmudic title Mishit 
ShutflimM Fox Fables’), written by one Berachyal 
ha'Na(|daii, who lias been identitied with an 
English .Jew known in the contemporary records 
as Benedict le Puncteur, mentioned as living in 
Oxford in 1194. Both these (rolIeGions contai 
Oriental elements found in Arabic literature, but 
their exact jirovenance has not yet been traced. 
Stainhowel inserted a dozen or so of them in the 
lifth section of his ^Rsop ; other additions to the fable 
were made by La Fontaine, mainly from Oriental 
sources. These include the story of Perrette, who 
counted her chickens before they were hatidied, 
which Benfey, and after him Max Muller, traceil 
all the way from India to France. Gellert in 
Germany, Gay in Fiiigland, and Knloll’ in Russia 
have imitated the A^sojiic fable, but their additions 
have not b<‘en accepted by the people, and the 
Furojie.an Misop to this day is })racUcally identical 
with the colle(;(ions of classical anti({uity. 

Fable with its explicit ‘moral’ is thus a highly 
dillerentiated form of the Bea^t-Tale, and it must 
not be considered remarkable that it occurs in full 
force only in one or two countries. Anecdotes and 
tales about beasts are found every where—in South 
Africa (Bleek) and among the American m;groes 
(‘ Uncle Remus’). An attempt has been made by 
Sir Richaid Burton to trace the fable, properly so 
called, to Africa, and to suggest that it recalls 
reminiscences by man of his animal ancestors. 
The sol(‘ basis of this bizarre theory, however, is 
an Egyptian jiaraphrase of the fable of ‘ The Mouse 
and the Lion,’ found in a late demotic papyrus, 
which also contains Coptic versions of the ‘ Ritual 
of the Dead’; and it must, therefore, be summai ily 
rejected. Wlierever we find the fable with its 
distinctive moral, it can be traced either by deriva¬ 
tion or imitation to Greece or India. 

Yet the conceptions at the root of the fable are 
primitive enough ; they contain almost the first 
moral abstractions, or at least i)ersonifi(;a(ions of 
tbe cnnler virtues and vices ; in them courage is 
personified by the lion, greed by the W’olf, cunning 
by the fox, innocence By the lamb, etc. l-hirly 
man may in this way have learnt his first lessons 
in moral abstraction ; to him cunning was foxiness, 
magnanimity leoninity, cruelty wolfhood. Even 
to the present day we have no other way of 
referiing to one of the ruling motives in a capital¬ 
istic society than by speaking of ‘ The Dog in the 
Mango;r. ’ Hence the a[)j)eal of fables to the 
rimitive mind of childien, which is the more 
irect owing to the absence of any reference in 
them to the sex-motive. The touch of fun, which 
forms an essential element of fables, is another 
attraction for childish minds ; on the other hand, 
the morals they inculcate are not very lofty, since 
they are necessarily conhned to aniinal qualities. 
The higher elements of culture—knowledge, love, 
beauty, consideration for others—are beyond their 
purview. But the appeal of a fable to the mind of 


the child remains to-day as strong as ever, and the 
iEsopic fable is probably, outside of the Bible, the 
only literature known to practically all Europeans. 

Cf. also artt., Fiction, Folklore and Kev- 
NARD THE FoX. 

Litkraturk.—T he above aecoiint siiriiMiari;’e8 a somewfiat 
elaborate History of the .-f'sopic Fable, whu-h forms the first 
volume of the edition of Cavton’s ^Fotp, edited hy Joseph 
Jacobs, I.ondon, 1S89. This contains a full account of the 
previous literature and critical in\esiiK^ations by Crusius on 
UabiiuH, Ilervieux on the Latin Fable, Reiifey and others on 
Indian Fable, Mall on Marie de France, etc , tofifcther with 
connectiriK" links supircsted by the editor. His results have 
(generally been aecei^ted by scholars; see, for example, S. 
Arthur’ Strong, Collected Essays, London, 1912, A more 
popular account will be found in Jacobs, hahlcs of ^hsop, 
London, 1891. The following works may also be consulted : 
J. A. MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, London, 1995 ; W. 
W. Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, 
London, 19U1; J. Jacobs, in JE i, 221 f., v. 324. Cf. the 
Rihliography in MacCulloch, op. cit. 

Joseph Jacobs. 

FA-HIAN.—The first Clnnesc traveller in India. 
As to his Record of the Buddhist Kingdom, see 
Yuan Chwang. 

FAIRY. —Fairies or elves may be descril)ed at 
this stage as a non-bnman race, the belief in whom 
is mainly known as it exists among tlic Celts and 
Tentons. There is littb^ dillerence in attributes, 
cbaracteristi(;H, and actions btdween Ct'ltic fairies 
ami 'rentonic or Sciindinavian elves, dwarfs, and 
trolls; and much the same cycle of storie.s and 
beliefs is common to both. But among other 
Furopean folk, Slavic or Latin, there are similar 
stories tobl of fairy-liko beings, while Arabs, 
Hindus, Cbinc.se, and savages of all regions be¬ 
lieve in more or less supernatural beings of whom 
many things are told wnieb oiler a curious parallel 
to the Ctdtic and Teutonic fairy .sujieistition. 
Tims, tboiigb tbe pojmlar idea of fairies is that of 
a snjiernatural race existing in the fancy of tbe 
folk of Noitb and West Furojie, a scientilic! ex¬ 
planation of tin* belief must take a wid(*r sweep. 
And, while tbe pojinlar idea mainly regards tbe 
fairies whoso occupation it is to dance in the moon¬ 
light, onr investigation must also include bouse 
fairies and fairies of wood, stream, or other parts 
of wild Nature. 

From the abstract Lat noun/aH///i, ‘ fate,’ was derived a late 
Lat. or Italian iiersona! noun Eata, equealent to Parer, 
Ausomus uses the word in this sense, 8j>eakmg of tna Fata, 
and Procopius {de Bello (loth. i. 25) make.s ra rpia 'kdra the 
Roman equivalent of the Moipai; hence in Romance laiiguagi s 
the words for ‘ fairy,' Ital. fata. Span, hada, Proven(;aI Jada, Fr 
fee (see, for connexion of fees and the Fates, § 4). From fatam 
came in med. Lat. fatare, ‘to enctiant,’which b(‘came in Fr. 
tner, with a p.p. fae{vt. the common phrase in romances, les 
dames fa^s, ‘enchanted ladies’; and a 14th cent, passage, ‘les 
fl'ca ce estoient deabies qui disoieiit (|ue les gens estoient de¬ 
stines et faes les uns ii bien, lesautres k nml ’). The .same sense 
is found in .Scots ‘fey.’ PVoni fat* was formed a noun faerie, 
fCerie, ‘enchantment,’ ‘ illusion,’ which was adopted into Eng¬ 
lish, but with dilTerent senses—(1) the region of the ft^es, (2) the 
jieople of fairyland, (.3) an individual fairy, with pi. ‘ fairies.’ 

‘ Elf’comes from O.N. dlfr, A.S. ivlf ; cf. M.H.Ci. alp, ‘genius,’ 
pi. flben. It is generally connected with .Skr. pbu, ‘artisan 
sprite.' The German word ‘ elf’ was borrowed in the 18th cent, 
’roin the same English word. 

I. Varieties of fairies.—In the Edda the LiosdU 
^(tr (Might elves’) dwell in Alfbeim, and are 
livided from tbe Ddckdlfir (‘dark elves’) dwell- 
ng underground, who, again, are separated from 
Jie Drcrtjftr (‘ dwarfs’), })erbaps=the Svttrtdlfar, 
who originated as maggots from Ymir’s llcsh, and 
now’, in likeness of men, dw’ell in earth and stone.s. 
But tbe latter can hardly be distinguished from 
DorkdlRtr, and are sometimes identified with them, 
or in their proper names tbe word dlfur occurs. In 
folk-belief the distinction between light and dark 
elves is not dear, and elves are both light and dark 
by turn.s, wdiile the widest class is an earth- or 
under-earth-dwelling race, though there are elves 
i air or .sky. Other kinds are associated w’ith tbe 
lOuse, Avitli woods and fields, with waters, and 
with the mine (scarcely to be distinguished from 
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dwarfs). Such a division generally holds good for 
all Teutonic, Scandinavian, or Angdo-Saxon lands, 
and it corresponds, on the whole, to the Celtic 
groups of fairies, though the chief class of the 
latter in Ireland—the Daoine sidhe —are not always 
a small folk. The Celts have also their dwarf¬ 
like fairies, as well as house, water, and (to a less 
extent) woodland fairies. But tlicse divisions 
hold good in folk-belief all over Eurojie, both in 
ancient and modern times. It should be noted 
also that the dwarfs stiictly so called— dvergar^ 
zwerge, droivs^ bergmannlein, nauiSy cliiricauns — 
are metal-workers, but this is also true of elves in 
the Edda. 

2 . Characteristics. —P'airies are generally re¬ 
garded as of a nature between spirits and men, or 
as spirit beings with the semblance of a body 
whicii, to quote Kirk {Secret Commonwealth oj" 
Elees^ Fa.nns, and Fairies^ ed. Lang, 189.'!), is 
‘ sjuingious, thin, and defecate.’ In many aspects 
(lieyare like mankind. They have their occupa¬ 
tions, amusements, fightings. 'J'hey marry and 
bear children. But they have powers beyonil those 
of ordinary mortals, yet like those attiibutcd to 
medicine-men, sorcerers, and witches. They ar<" 
regarded as a separate race of superior Ixungs, as 
many of tludr titles sugg(!st—‘fair or still folk,’ 

‘ peo})le of peace,’ etc. —w hile in the h'lhla the afjar 
are a distinct class of beings. 'I’liey ha\e a king 
or queen, usually the latter, and the nanu's of 
some of these are known —Lionnbhar, Aine, Aoi- 
bhinn, Cliodna, Miala, Gwiori, lluldra, Oberon 
{ = A1 heron). There are also single fairies—^the 
Irish l(q)r('chaun, the Brownie, etc. — not living in 
communities. In tludr dwellings, as s(*en occa¬ 
sionally by mortals, there is great splendour an<l 
luxury. But often all this proves to lx* mere 
glamour when the mortal comes to himself (per- 
ha})s one source of the faiiy glamour conception 
is to be found in the rude awakening to the 
grim r(*alities of life aftei a happy dieam ex- 
]x3rience). 

Scfiarate fairy bands are sometimes at enmity; 
this is already found in old Celtic tales of the auV/ 
folk {liCcl XVI. [1895] 275). Kre(iiiently fairies are 
rc'gardcd fis a diminutive folk, but tlicre is much 
contradiction on this subject, and many fairies (the 
f^es of S. Europe, tin; Slavic vilas, and t he sid folk 
of Ireland) are hardly to he distinguished in size 
from mortals. In the same region some groujis of 
fairies may be tall, others pygmies, but the varying 
size is sometimes due to their }x>wer of changing 
their form. Once fairies wcie regarded as small, 
their smallness would tend to be exaggerated. 
Usually great beauty is ascribed to female fairies, 
but certain groujis of fairies—dwarfs, kobolds, etc. 
—are ugly and misshapen, d’heir clothing is oft(m 
of a green or red colour, though the Teutonic 
dwarfs are dressed in grey (cf. the ‘ elfin gray ’ in 
Tamlayic). They are all intensely fond of music, 
singing,^ and dancing (as also are witches), as well 
as of feasting, and are often represented as spend¬ 
ing the wdiole night in revelry, which has an 
inevitable attraction for mortals, who are lured 
into the dance to their own eventual discomfort 
or worse. No picture is more charming than 
that drawn by folk-belief of the nightly fairy 
revels on the greensward. The marks of these 
form the fairy-rings in which it is dangerous to 
tread or sleej), and which are also attributed to 
the witches’ ‘ Sabbat.’ This feature may connect 
fairies with actual rites of an orgiastic character 
among the folk, performed for purposes of agricul¬ 
tural magic, or with folk-festivals in which music 
and dancing figure. In part the Sabbat is also 

1 Some folk-songs and lullabies are said to have been learned 
from fairie8( see, e.g Joum. of Folk-Song Soo. iv. 8 (1911], 174, 
and passim) 


connected with these (see Grimm, Tent. Myth. 187 
470; Scott, Minstrelsi/y 213; Delrio, Disq. Mag.* 
1599-1600, p. 179). The fairies disappear frorn 

their revels at dawn, or their power ceases then_ 

a trait shared by other siqiernatural beings and by 
witches (MacCulloch, CF, 1905, p. 195). Tliey dis¬ 
like being seen by mortals, and he wlm Io<dvS upon 
them or their doings is usually brought within 
their power. Tliey punisli with blindness those 
who (lossess or have gained the power of seeing 
them when they are invisible to others, and again 
their look is of itself suflicient to bewitch. It is 
.also dangerous to (niter their domain without due 
piecautions (see § ll) 

But it is in tlnur magical powers that the special 
characteristics of faiiies ap])ear. Tliey have the 
power of invisibility, e q. by wearing a magic, (doak 
or hat, or by me.'ins of some her)), e.g. fern-seed (see 
1 lien. IV. Act ii. 8c. 1), This power they could 
also confer on mortals. 1 mmortality is sometimes 
a^^ciilw-d to tlmni, espc< ; dly in poetry (Ariosto, 
iJiJ'odo Fin. X. 47; r'ammont and Fletcher, 
F<tt(hful Slirpherd, Act i. Sc. 2). but more usually 
theyaro morial, though gifU'd with longer life than 
man (Kirk, 15; Grimm, 458). They have the 
pow»‘r of a.ssuming dilh^i'nit shajies, or of causing 
others to do so, oi ot giving an unreal and valuable 
app(\aiaricc to obj(*cts oi no value* (fairy gold), or 
of }»ut(irq; a siiell iition mortals which liolds tlieru 
bound f(tr long (leiiods of time. Their knowledge, 
especially of the hidden powers of Nature, is often 
iiioie extensive than man’s. 'I’he fairy glamour 
has alieady been referrial to, and it corresponds 
with their jiower of making time njipear longer 
short to those mortals who aie lined into their 
company. 'I'hc}' have also the power of seeing in¬ 
visible or hidden things, or of divining where Uiey 
are. 'riiiis it is easy to see why txjwers of this 
kind (divination, second-sight) should be regarded 
somet imes as fairy gilts to mortals. 

Yet, in spite of all their powers, fairies are 
curiously dejiondent on men. They seek to re¬ 
inforce their own lace by stealing human children ; 
or they steal young women or women in (dnld-hed, 
in order to unite with them or that (hey may nurse 
their children. In such cases the place of the stolen 
child or woman is often taken by a fairy (see 
ChangKL lN(i). 'I'iiey conqxd women to come and 
as.sist at child-birth their feimiles or those whom 
they have stolen. Fhey fall in lo\e with and marry 
mortals, or they steal men, usually l>y luring them 
into the fairy dance (cf. the luring of men into the 
Sabbat), or by taking them hy fascination or force to 
fairyland (see an early instanci* in O’tirady, Silva 
Cadellra, 1892, ii. 204 11'.). The juirpose of t hese kid- 
naj)pings and unions is to imj)iovc the fairy race, 
to obtain human strength or heauty, or p(‘iha))S to 
share in the stiiritual benefits of the religion liom 
whi(‘h fairies are supposed to be excliubid (cf. de la 
Motte Fomiue’s IJnduir, Ihig. tr., 1875). On the 
otlier hand, men often sl('al fairy brides. Cattle are 
also stolen by fairies, an illu.sory ap])earance being 
sometimes left in their jdace. 

There is no doubt that ihe idea of the fairy theft of mortals is 
connected with the more i>inmtive and vside-Hpread idea of the 
anxiety of the dead to obtain the livinj< by caitsm^^ their death. 
In many fairy inHtatic<*8 the theft is also conrx-eted witli death 
or a dealh-lik'e 8tate(tranee). Or the fairies steal the soul, which 
then sometimes returns to animate the body. The old belief that 
deatli is unreal and accidental survives here, and death and 
trance are both exiilamed as fairy thefts of the real personality 
(the soul). 

To the fairy midwife motive is attached the wide-spread idea 
of the fairy ointment with whii'h the midwife has to anoint the 
child. Accidentally it touches her eye, and pives lier the pow'er 
of seeinjf invisible thin^rs. Ultimately she loses her siyht, be¬ 
cause she is ai)le to see fairies when they wish to be invisible (see 
many instances in Hartland, Science of Fairy Talcs, p. 5yff.). 
This" is also told of dracs and water fairies (H^reriger-lVraud, 
SuperstUxons et mrvivances, Paris, 1896, il. 2 ft. ; llhys, Celtic 
Folk-lore, Oxford, 1901, 1. 213ff.). 

F'airies are also tricky with men. They carry 
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them off by and make them travel long dis¬ 

tances, sometimes using them as steeds ; the men 
when they awake in the morning are more or less 
conscious of this. The trick is also alleged some¬ 
times as an explanation of ‘ falling sickness.’ It is 
obviously connect('d with the phenomena of som¬ 
nambulism and nightmare, though the belief itself 
might sometimes be exploited by unscrupulous 
mortals to explain any mysterious absence on their 
part.^ In other ways they torment men (cf. the 
Poltergeist and the house-fairy when insulted). 
A favourite trick is to give men gold which turns 
into wort hless articles (but worthless things ollered 
as a reward for human services often turn to gold 
[Hartland, 48 f., 184 ; Simroclc, Hai}(Ih}ich (hr 
(/(’utschen Mijthologic^y Ponn, 1887, p. 4‘27]). They 
are easily irritated, capricious in tlieir character, 
an<l given to resentment. More than this, th(‘y 
are dangerous and even cruel, es})ecially when 
despised or ill-treated, causing injury, illness, 
madness, or death, usually by a ‘fairy stroke’ 
(§ 6). Hence the folk seek to jilacate them or to 
flatter them by euphemistic names—‘good people,’ 

‘ guid neighbours,’ ‘gute Holden,’ ‘gentry,’ etc. 
(see Euphemism, § 2). 

On the other liand, fairies often assist mortals, 
especially in return for some small service (articles 
borrowed, advice given, etc.), and are very generous. 
This is especially true of the house-fairy, who is 
sulliciently rewarded with a little milk or biod. 
They give gifts of great value (cf. stories of magic 
swords, et(!.). Put these objects are often stolen 
by mortals from fairyland. Supernatural and 
magic powers are also given by them to mortals 
(cf. tile gift of prophecy—‘ the tongue that could 
not lie’—to Thomas the Kymer ; and see Scott, 
Demonology, 1898, Letter 5, Minstrelsy, p. 212). 
They also preside at birth, and confer talents on 
the child. 

Thus the relation between men and fairies is a 
reciprocal one. Each seeks helf) from the other. 
Each harms the otlier. Men are now contemptuous, 
now afiaid of fairies. Fairies are now friendly, 
now hostile to men. We may see here the survival 
of older religious ideas—of gods now kind, now 
evil, and of benefits rendered by them to men out 
of all proportion to the attention paid to them. 
This is an old asjiect of sacrifice— do ut dcs. 

Fairies in Christian lands are generally regarded 
as pagans. Sacred names, signs, and things keep 
them at a distance, and they fear sacred days (see 
an early instance in Adamnan, Vita S. Columb, 
cap. 9), while a demoniac cliaracter is attributed 
to them. A mass was celebrated in rnediawal and 
later times in the church of Poissy to preserve the 
land from the anger of evil f^es, and in the proems 
of Jeanne d’Arc the cur6 of Domremy is .said to 
have sung the Gospel annually near the Tree of 
the F6es to drive them off. The fairies mourn 
over their lost supremacy, as the ancient Nature- 
spirits are held to have done after the coming of 
Christianity, while in many folk-traditions the 
earnest preaching of the gospel is said to have dis¬ 
persed them. The Church was generally opposed 
to fairies, assoinating them with paganism, the 
devil, and witchcraft. Nevertheless, they have a 
desire to be saved, and many pathetic stories ex¬ 
press this, or tlieir anxiety with regard to their 
position at the Day of Judgment. In other cases 
they believe them.selves Christians and hope for 
salvation. 

The supernatural lapse of time in the fairy 
dance or in fairyland, while connected with the 
excitement and exaltation of the orgiastic dance, 
is perhaps based upon trance experiences, loss of 

1 The witches' aerial fli;^ht to the Sabbat and the aerial trans¬ 
portation of their victims resemble this, as does also the alleged 
night of mediums (see MacCulloch, CF, 222). 


memory, and the like, in which the person, when 
he comes to himself, takes up the thread of his life 
where it was left off, the intervening jieriod being 
thus short to him. Exaggeration of such experi- 
—especially since in trance men’s pre-con- 
ceived notions fed them to believe they had been 
in fairyland, the other world, etc.—would re.sult 
in the incident of the supernatural lapse of time ' 
(see Hartland, ‘223 If.). On the other hand, in many 
fairy stories the opposite experience is found—the 
consciousnes.s of having spent a lifetime during a 
moment as a result of a fairy si)ell. This, com¬ 
bined with the fact of similar trance or dream 
experiences, points to these as its true source. 

3. The origin of fairies.—The folk-explanations 
of the origin of fairies are various. Sonietiines they 
are regarded as descendants of rebellious angels, 
cast out of heaven, and doomed to remain in sea, 
land, air, or underground ; or they are supposed 
to have stopped on the way to hell and remained 
in these places.^ This is a Celtic and Slavic belief 
((hirtin, laics of the Fairies, p. 42; Sikes, British 
Goblins, 1880, p. 134 ; Kalston, Songs of the Fussian 
People, 1872, n. lOG), and it may bo compared with 
the Arabic belief that the jinn are a jire-Adamite 
race who rebelled against (iod and weie driven to 
the distant regions of earth (Lane, Arab. Society, 
1883, p. 30). Other folk-beliefs regard fairies as 
.‘^ouks, e.g. of Druid.^, of infants dying unba[)ti2ed, 
of pre-liistoric races, or of the dead generally 
(Kei^hUey, Fairy J/ytho/ogy, 1900, p^). 298, 412; 
Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 
Oxfortl, 1911, pp. 147, 176). Or they are people 
who refused to acc(‘pt Christianity ana were cursed 
(Keightley, 432 ; WTmtz, 169). 

Tlie learned have attempted many explanations. 
Maury (Fees du moyen dge) found the ftes in old 
Celtic and Teutonic Nature-goddesses, Matrix, 
Matroiifr, akin to the Fates, Junos, Nymphs, etc., 
and in a folk-memory of ‘druidesses’ with magic 
power, who had been their priestesses. J'o these 
the [»eo[>le then gave the names fata,fhs, ‘ enchant- 
re.s.ses,’ etc.® There is no evidence that such 
‘druidesses’ were jiriestcsses of these godde.sses 
(see MacCulloch, Fcl. of the Anc. Celts, Edin., 
1911, p. 316). Others have seen in them the ghosts 
of a small and swarthy pre-historii; race trans¬ 
formed in popular fancy into an actual supernatural 
people ilwclling underground (G. Allen, ‘ Who were 
the Fairies?’ Cornhill Magazine, xliii. [1891] 33811'.). 
Another theory is that which regards them as a 
folk-memory of a pre-historic small race, dwelling 
underground, with weapons of stone, and generally 
hostile to their Celtic conquerors. 

This was already hinted at hy J. Cririe, Scottish Scenery, 1803, 
by 8ir \V. Scott, followirij^ Dr. Leyden (see MinHtrfhy, 189, 
Deynonologp, 102 f.), and by Urimm (p. 469), a partial expla¬ 
nation of the fairy belief. Its main exponent in later times 
is D. MacRitehie, with bis theory of an earlier pyj^niy race 
dwelling in what are now rc^^arded as sepulchral mounds (see 
his Tetitimony of Tradition, 1890, Fians, Fairies, and Piets, 
1893 ; cf. also A. S. Headlam, NC, Feb. 1908). 

But no one cause can be alleged for the origin of 
the fairy superstition ; and, taking into account 
the precisely similar characteristics ascribed also 
to spirits, ghosts, demons, witches, etc., in all parts 
of the world, we may trace it back to animistic 
beliefs modified and altered in different ways in 
different localities, but undoubtedly influenced 
also in various ways by traditions about older 
races, by beliefs in gliosts, and by the d6hris of 
older myths and religions. We may also regard 
dreams, trance exjieriences, and psychic phenomena 
as formative and moulding influences. W. Y. Evans 
Wentz has recently sought to prove that ‘fairies 

1 In Ireland a trance is recognized as the presence of the 
entranced person in fairyland. 

2 This resembles the myth in the Edda of elves of air, and of 
under-earth. 

3 Cf. also L. Shaw, Province of Moray, 1776, p, 287. 
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exist, Lecause in all essentials they appear to be 
the same as the intelligent forces now recognized 
by psycliical researchers ’ {op. cit. p. 490), whether 
these are phantasms of the dead or other orders of 
beings, acting on men, seen by them, or producing 
the alleged phenomena which the folk ascribe to 
fairies. But he attaches too much importance to 
the evidence of modern Celtic seers, and too little 
to the phenomena of hallucination. Similar evi¬ 
dence, if rashly accej)t«Hl, would equally prove the 
existence of many other mythical beings. Fairies, 
wherever found, are mythical beings, creations of 
fancy utilizing existing beliefs, traditions, exjieri- 
ences, and customs. In the following sections the 
connexion of fairies with earlier divinities, ghosts, 
or act ual races will be discusse<l. 

4. Fairies as earlier divinities.—Fairies, as a 
race of supernatural beings, have many of the 
traits of earlier divinities ; in some instances they 
may have been originally Nature-spirits or Nature- 
divinities. In Ireland this is especially true of the 
Daoinc sirllic, still associated in popular belief with 
the Tuatlia De Danann, the ancient gods of the 
Irish Celts. Disposs(;ssed by the Mibisians — in 
other words, defeated by the coming of Cliiistiaiuty 
to Ireland—they ret ircai to the.vh/, or mounds. 'J'his 
is the constant tradition of Irish story, and one 
class of fairies in Ireland aui tall, handsome beings, 
much more divine (ban any other class of fairy 
folk (see Cklts, V. § 3). h>pe(‘ific earlier divinities— 
Fionnbhar, Aine, Cliodna, Aibcll, etc.—aie kings 
and (pieens of the faiiy hosts of di/Icient regions. 
The pagan Celts or the pre-Celtic folk of Ireland 
may have believed in a race of 6‘fr/-folk other than 
the Tuatlia 1)6 Danann, with whom the latter 
were assimilattal or became their kings and leader's 
(MacCulIoch, AV/. of. A??r. Celts, 05 f.). What is cer¬ 
tain is that earlier gods, connected with agricul¬ 
ture and growth, have for centuries been regarded 
as fairies, while y(?t preserving some of their divine 
traits. Other Irish fairies are unconnected with 
the gods, and othms again are lineal descendants 
of river-, wcdl-, or tree-spirits (MacCulloch, op. cit. 
43, 173). The Celts of Gaul worshipped nw/'rt^and 
peisfji (groups of water-divinities), some of whom 
have personal names, and these are the nixes and 
perha[)s the piskies of later belief {ih. 185). Sirens, 
mermaids, and other fairy beings haunting the 
waters, the Welsh fairy-brides who emerge from 
lakes, often acconqianied by a vmicrable old man, 
and to whom oflcrings are made—are all alike 
earlier divinities or sjiirits. Similarly, Brythonic 
divinities appear in later legend as fairy-like beings 
or fairy kings. So also in Italy, some of the older 
divinities are still remembered, and fairy-like char¬ 
acteristics are ascribed to them (Leland, Etruscan 
Roman Remains, passim), while the domestic 
Koman gods resemble the Brownie, as already 
noted by Reginald Scot; the Romans had also 
their minuti dei (Plant. Cist. ii. 1. 45) and their 
dci campestri. 

Oll’erings of food or milk are made to Celtic 
fairies to appease them ; when this has not been 
done, vengeance is said to have followed. As 
with sacrilices to gods, it is the invisible essence 
of the food which is supposed to be taken by them 
—the toradh~-i\\G outward appearance being left 
(Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 32).^ 

The northern dlfar are coupled in the Edda with 
the Divine acsir (cf. the A.S. connexion of and 
^Ife) ; the dark elves are allied with gods against 
their enemies, and work for thorn (Simrock, 424). 
They have also great magical powers. The gene¬ 
ral impression wdiich one receives from the older 
sources is that of the divine character of the 

1 This la also true of fairy thefts of cows or corn; the sub¬ 
stance is taken and the empty semblance is left. 


dlfar. And, as Grimm (pp. 179 f., 187, 456) has 
shown, there was a connexion between the dlfar 
and Donar or Thor, as well as with Ilolda ; and 
he adds (p. 187) : ‘An intimate relation must sub¬ 
sist between the gods and the elves, though on the 
part of the latter a subordinate one.’ This is also 
seen in the elf cult. Besides the homely ollerings 
of later folk-cu.stom, in older custom there was 
t\\G dlfablot —animal sacrilices to the elv<‘s—and in 
one instance in Korma/cs-saga the elf-lull is to bo 
retldened with the blood of a bull, and the llesh 
used as a feast for the elves (Grimm, 448, 1411 ; 
Simrock, 42(5; sec also Meyer, Germ. Myth., Berlin, 
1891, § 175 ir.). 

The activity of fairies and elves at certain seawons—May-day 
(Beltane) and November-(‘\e (Sanihain)—ia sif^tiidnant. In the 
early history of Celfs and Teutons these were tunes of ^reat 
sacredness. They were ff- tivals, in part ori^iastic, and included 
ritual daru-es. In so f.ir as fauios are connected with older 
jfods (as in Ircbtid), it is , at oral that, their power should be 
more in evidence at these |. ues sacred to the older gods. Hut 
in any case, just as ghosts of tl.e dead were active at Samhain, 
heings of popiilai fancy v\< [■ found to be attracted to these 
sras.I’lal occa'-oins. And, a‘- lancing w'as a feature of these 
f( -ifivals. so Uc" f.iines arc [ijioscd to dance at them (cf. 
Mauiy, ;h>). The striking fon ula in many tales—that he w'ho 
has ht't'n <-ai>tur'‘(l by the fai es through entering into their 
(iariMcf (uiioot t>e set free until a year after—points of itself 
to a ferarring festival celebrated anrinally, the oliservance of 
which has been (ransferre(l in ]»art to the fairies by the folk 
who p'lll observed it as a survival. 

'I'be tliice fjiin(‘fl who attend at the birth of a 
child aiul forcdcll its future or give it gifts, and to 
wlioni many folk-traditions are attached, are well- 
k (low 11 in uopular tales from all parts of Europe. 
'I’licy arc also the subiect of many old tales, especi¬ 
ally in the Romance languages, in which they are 
met by a wayfarer in the forest or comin<^ out of a 
fountain, and oiler him their love, or render assist¬ 
ance in various w’ays (see stories of them in T. 
Wright, Celt, Rornan, and Sffxon'\ 1861, p. 285 If.). 
In Burchard of Worms’ collection of decrees (11th 
cent.), women are said to have sacrificed to them, 
s])roading a table with meat and drink (Grimm, 
1746). In Brittany a table was spread for them at 
a birth, just as the Romans then placed a couch 
for Juno Lucina (Maury, 31). They are often 
called f^es or fata, and are connoetc'd with the 
Parcfc, goddesses associated wdth birth. Or they 
are called Bonnes Dames, Dames Blanches, ‘ white 
women,’ B6 Find, Bonnes Purelles ; cf. the names 
Bonoi ParccB and BueMcc, given to the Fates and 
Nymphs. They are primarily, however, descend¬ 
ants of the Celtic and Teutonic Matres and Mat- 
ronez —goddesses generally represented as three in 
number, and associated wuth fertility, wdtli springs 
and rivers, and also with child-bearing and love 
(MacCulloch, 0/?. 45 11’., 73), though they also 

continue the functions of the Scandinavian J^orncs, 
the Slavic Vilas, and the Roman Farces with re¬ 
gard to birth, and they are sometimes called god¬ 
desses (Grimm, 1400). In modern Greece the Fates 
play a similar part at the birth of children to that 
which they played in ancient times (Bent, JAI 
XV. [1886] 393), and in ancient Eg^pt their closest 

E arallel is the seven Hathors, wlio presided at 
irth and played the part of fairy god-mothers 
(Wiedemann, liel. of anc. Egyptians, 1897, p. 143 ; 
Maspero, Contes pop. 6q.^, Paris, 1905, p. 76ff.).* 
All these goddesses and fairies as associated with 
birth are probably ‘ refractions of the human 
“ spae-women ” (in the Scots term) who attend at 
birth and derive omens of the child’s future from 
various signs’ (Lang, EBF'^ x. \Mh, s.v. ‘ Fairy’). 

Individual fairies, like Abonde, Viviane, Morgen 
le P'^e, Ivsterelle, Aril, etc.—so often mentioned 
in mediicval romances, and some of whom fi^re 
as fairy queens—as well as the individual white 
women or banshees haunting hills, w’oods, or 
castles, are probably connected with the Matres 
or with individual Celtic or Teutonic or other 
1 For the Slavic fairy-like Fates, eee KRE iv. 626. 
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poddesaes, t,g, the Roman Nymph® as worshij)pe( 
in Gaul, juat as in liomance tales and in j)opula 
Italian belief the Roman Grcus has become i 
wood-fairy or ogre (Grimm, 480 ; Leland, 7o) 
All these were generally liel[)ful, but occasionally 
hostile, to men. Generally, too, it may be said 
that the love of fairies for music and dancing con 
nccts them with divinities in whose cult these 
were common, wliile the fairy moonlight dance 
may be a reminiscence of the cult itself, like the 
witclu's’ Sabbat in another direction. The power? 
of fail ies—shaj)e-shifting, invisibility, magic, etc, 
—also link them on to the world of the gods. 

5. Fairies and the dead.—\VdiiIe the fairy be 
lief cannot be derived merely from a belief ii 
ghosts, since the two exist side by side, the latter 
forms one of the strands from which the former 
Inus been woven. It should also be observed how 
much is common to the two beliefs. Roth fairi(?s 
and ghosts (;an benelit or harm the living. Roll 
.steal children (see ChaNGELIN(i), while both fairy 
changelings and ancestral ghosts are alway; 
hungiy. Roth can cause deatli—nsnally by a 
‘ stroke,’ producing a jiiniiig sickness—or warn of 
suddmi death. To see them often means deatl 
to the seer (see KRE iv. Roth can be 

avoided or repuhsod by the same means (broom 
and iron tabu, running water, etc.). Roth aie 
active on May-day and IIallow(*'en, and both have 
oflermgs maue to them. Roth love the night for 
their re\els (dancing on meadows, etc.; cf. Grimm, 
880), hut both must vanish at cockcrow (as mu^t 
the witch and vampire [Mac( hillocli, Cb\ lOo]). 
Roth possess enchanted objects of which darin 
moitais try to rob them. Roth dislike untidiness 
and uncleanness (cf. Curtin, 178). In fairyland 
and the world of the dead time pass(!s like a dream 
(see Ilartland, 167 f.), while the same tabu with 
regard to eating fairy food or the food of the dead 
—in both cas(.>,^ dangcnous to mortals—exists (see 
ERE iii. Titil f., iv, 063, and add to lell’. there 
Rrown, Melavfsldns tnid Pohjncsuty-iSy 1910, p. 
194 ; Seligmann, Mrlnii. of F>r, N. Guineay 1910, 
])p. 6r)6f., 734). The warning not to eat the food 
usually conies from a moital imprisom.Ml in fairy¬ 
land or from the dead piwson whose rescue from 
Hades is sought. It may also be noted t bat in Rrit- 
tany the whole superstition regarding the dead is 
(‘xactly like that legarding fairies, both there and 
(dsewliere. 

In folk-belief and Marrhcn, fairies are associ¬ 
ated with tumuli or burial-mounds. These are 
soimdimes called ‘Fairy-hills,’ ‘ Elf-l)ow(*s,’ ‘Alfen- 
bergen,’ etc.; but they are also believed to be 
haunted by tin; ghosts of those buried in them, or 
at loast are associated with tlncse.^ In certain casi^s 
fairies have succeeded the ghostly tenants of the 
tumulus, forgotten by the folk—a natural result, 
since any mysterious structure tends to lie a^soed- 
ated \Nith mysteiious beings. In other casies they 
a,re meiged with them, and it is hardly possible to 
discriminate rigidly betw(;en them, wliile both are 
regarded with awe. The d’entonic dwarfs are unfrr- 
irdisrhc (cf. cognate names in other Northern 
languages [Grimm, 454, 1415]), a.s are the dead, 
the VTTox^ObvLOLy oi Kdru; ^i)xb/.L(vo(. or ^vayicTfioL of Gr(‘ek 
belief (see Eaktu, § 8 ). The Haugbuie, who 
haunted the tumuli and was feared by the Scandi¬ 
navian howe-breakers, is at once a gliost and a 
goblin, like the similar tenant of Rrynyr-hdlyllon, 
near Mold, the hill of the goblin or fairy (Windie. 
Life in Early Britain, 1897, p. 113 ; J. Anderson, 
Scotland in Pagan Times, Edinburgh, 1886, p. 278). 
Such a confusion is also found in Madaga.scar, 
where the graves of the vaziniha (at once the 
aboriginal folk and a species of spirits) are re- 

1 Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, 1880, p. 433 ; FLJ t. 
[1887J 333 ; Ilartland, 231 ; Kirk, 2.3. 


garded with awe (Ellis, Hist, of Madagascary 1838, 
1 . 424). 

In many cases fairies and ghosts are one and the 
same in popular belief. This is true of much of 
the fairy oelief in Ireland (see Wentz, 40, 58, etc.). 
The Welsh ElUjllon are sometimes regarded as 
souls of the Druids (Keightley, 412) ; the Teutonic 
dvergar are closely associated with the ndir, or 
ghosts, and the dlfar are probably in part souls 
of the dead (Grimm, 445 f., 1415; Simrock, 425, 
435 f.; Vigfusson-Eowell, Corpus Poet. BorealCy 
Oxford, 1883, i. 418; see ERE iv. 633; Wright, 
Purgatory of S. Patrick, 1844, p. 89). 1 he Celtic 

‘ fairy hosts,’ sluagh, though regarded in the 
Hebrides in some cases as the dead (the ‘ hurious 
Host ’ of Teutonic belief [Grimm, 918 lb]), are also 
a kind of fairies hurtling through the air,^ and 
rc.sembling the fairy hunt or ride of otiier (.eltic 
districts (Wentz, 56, 94, 104, 106, 108 ; Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadclica, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 330; 
Keightley, 355, 384, 401, 414, 520). In Rrittany 
the fairy ‘ washer at tlie ford ’ {kannerezed noz) is 
now a revenanty and, like the Irish and Highland 
fairy wasluw (also occasionally a ghost), warns of 
approaching death (Le Rraz, La iJgende de la 
morPy Rails, 1902, i. p. xli). It is interesting to 
note that Kirk (p. 10 b) associates the ‘co-walker,’ 
or double, seen by second-sighted persons, with 
the fairies, and (ajuates it with a fairy.^ The 
st>eech of fairii's, like that of gliosts, civilized and 
savagt*, is sai<l to be a kind of twittering (Kirk, 
14 : cf. Tylor, PiJ \. 457). 

The dead are sometimes associated with fairies 
in faiiyland, and are seen there by those who visit 
it, and are warned by them not to eat or drink. 
According to Scottish superstition in tlie 16th-17th 
cent., witches were in league not only with Satan 
but with the court and queen of fairyland, and 
they saw tlnwe many persons known to be 
dead (S(.*ott, Minstrelsy, 2o7 t!., Donouology, 108, 
124 f. ; Dalyell, Parker Su/)erstitions of S'of I and, 
Glasg()\N, 1835, p. 536 f.). d'be same id(*a is found in 
the Romance writers and in ChaiH'er, who make 
Hades into fairyland and change Rluto ami Rerse- 
ihone into the king and queen of Eaery. Fairy- 
and is also in clo'^e association with t he Christian 
Other-world in the ballad of Thomas tin* Rymer. 
So, already in early meilia*val Welsh lu'dief, Gwyn 
is king of Eaery, and is associated vith Annwfn 
(I'dysium) in its later aspi'ct as hell, and hunts 
the .souls of the wicked (MacCullocii, Red. 115). 
Similarly the water - fairy keeps souls of the 
drowmal in his under water-world (Sinir(»ck, 
448 f.; Grimm, 496). 

The (lomoniac spintM, with uncortain toinjirr, in whom the 
West AfrK'ans hohfve, and whom they locah/f in tin* air or in 
natural ohjec'ts, are |,dios(8 of tlie <load (, Nassau, EVOcA/on m 
H'. Africa, 1904, p. 5s). and tlie Arahio 'afnt, evil yooi, Ih a 
lame apjihed also to i^diost.H (Lane, Mmirra laiypttans, 1846, 

1 . 41) 

III Marchen of the ‘ Dead Wife* ’ ryrie, in wliicli a dead mother 
is recovered from Hades, tliere is tlie same iiicideiit oh in 
tales of women carried off to fairH.ind. In both the mother 
re appears to suckle her chikl, and in both she is recovered by 
her husband, who avoids (’ertain tabus. In the latter series 
Lhe wife apparently dies, but the ‘ corpse ’ is an adult fairy 
•han^ehnjj or an illusory aitpearance. t)r, aj^ain, the chanj^e- 
mi; IS in effect a double or ‘ co-w'alker ’ ((birtin, 158 ; gee algo 
’ii.^.voKLiNO, g 6 ; llKSCK.Nr TO I1 ai)K8 [Ellmii'l, § 3 ). In Ireland 
he idea is wlde-gpread that people who die younff are taken by 
‘airieg ; and there is also the belief that the soul is taken, leaving 
the body dead. 

There is one species of fairy which is closely 
tonnected with, if not in all cases actually derived 
rorn, ance.stral or other househohl sfiirits — the 
lomse-fairy or Rrownie,^ already mentioned as the 
Fortune by Gervase of Tilbury in the 13th cent., 

1 For the gimilar Norwegian belief, see Craigie, Blackwood’i 
Maqazinc, c\ci. (1912) 304 ff. 

^ For the various names and characteristics of the house-fairy 
in Germany and Scandinavia, Britain, etc., see Grimm, 600 f. ; 
B<;‘renger-Fdraud, i. 33 ff. ; Sirnrock, 460 IT. ; Keightley, passim. 
le is the ‘ lubber fiend ’ of Milton. 
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who dwells in house or stable, and loves to do the 
work of either. Ho dislikes flisorder or laziness ; 
and, where either is shown or the usual oflering is 
not made to him, he is disagreeable to the person 
responsible. Food and milk are laid out for him, 
and he usually receives an annual gift of a new hat 
or coat, though in some instances this causes him 
to leave the house, lie is particularly associated 
with the health, and to some extent coires])onds 
with the medifeval and later familiar spirit who 
worked for his master and advised him (Calmet, 
Traitt sifr les n])p(iritions, Paris, 1751, i. 245 f., 
260). His analogues are the Homan household 
Lar (sei; Plant. Anbilarid, j)rologue), a\ hose wor¬ 
ship culminated at the luiarlh ; the Greek Ocoi 
i(pi<jTiOL ; the Italian lasio and (idiHo (Iceland, HOth, 
141 f.); the Slavic dedu.'<hh'(i domotwj, ‘(Hand- 
father of the house,’ who liaunts the stove ; and 
the Teutonic and Celtic ancestral an<l household 
spirits. Tlui close connexion of the ancestral 
spirit with the house is perhaps [lartly to be ac- 
counti'd foi- by the wide-spread practice of house- 
burial, found among many savage tribes, as wtdl 
as among the aiuuent Semites (I S 25h 1 K 2^*; 
Jastro\\, 757. of Ilnhi/lunia and As:syri<t, Ho^t.on, 
IHOS, p. 590), among tln^ eaily Mycenman folk, 
and possibly among Greeks and Homans (Ueinach, 
Jj'Anfhrof). vii. 327; Plato, 315; Seivius, 

on yKn. vi. 151), among the (’elts, and possibly the 
Slavs (Haiston, 326), and among the Hindus (see 
Dooif). The piactice may have ai isen in the 
Stone Age, wlnm num lived in rock-shelttus and 
caves, and buried their dead thme. In any case, 
the house-burial resulted in, and also guaranti'cd, 
the presence of the ancest ral spirit in tlie dwcOIing. 
In Kurone it is probably as tlie result of ecclesias¬ 
tical inllufuiccs that the house-spirit has taken a 
more or less (hunoniac foiin. In some (;a.ses the 
Hrownie appears as a small animal, snake, etc.-— 
a trait common to ancestral spii its elsewhere. The 
main ideas of the house-faiiy sU})erstition and of 
the household-ghost belief, w hether .savag(‘or more 
civilized, are the same—the house-haunting, the 
otlenng of food, the assistance rendered to tlie 
inmates. The relation of house-spiiit and house- 
fairy is well marked in the case of the Slavic 
do)nuiU)j\ the shaggy, stove-haunting being, kindly 
wlicn respected, dangc'.rous when m*glected. He 
is cIos('ly associated with the ohh'r ancest,ral cult, 
is hoiiomed along wuth the ancestois, is called 
‘ grandfather,’ and is, wdien seen, believed to re- 
semhle the head of the house. In many of these 
respecls he corresj)onds to the house-sidrit of the 
noithcrn (Jhuds and to the iiithuanian kaukasy 
domc^(Ic spirits about 1 foot higli, haunting the 
heal t h (cf, Lasicius, de Diis Sa?/ia(/itani//i, Hasel, 
1615, })p. 42, 51, 55; and, for the doinovoj, EJIE 
iv. 626 f.). The Swedish tomte or nissar, regarded 
often as ghosts, who act and are treated exactly 
as the Hrownie, may also be comjiared (Thorpe, 
Northern Mythology, 1852, ii. 93). Sometimes, in 
fact, the Hrownie is regarded as the spirit of a 
former servant.^ 

The house fairy becomes a malicious, noisy, tornientinp sprite, 
when ne^^Ieeied or insulted, and is thus ajj^airi connected with 
phenomena in whieh the link between f^host and fairy is seen— 
those of the t*oUer)^ei8t, in which furniture, etc., is moved or 
thrown about, tire is raised, halls of tire tioat about, the touch 
of a tiny hand is felt, eU;. Some of these are extreme forms of 
UlekinrHis—thQ movement of objects without a])parenl cause, 
in presence of a medium,—or of the noises, from rappings up¬ 
wards, in connexion with coincidental phantasmal appearatiees. 
The Poltergeist phenomena were known in ancient as well as in 
media 3 val and modern times, and they still occur amoiiy savages 
and civilized men.2 The phenomena, as yet unexplained, rest 


1 Besides the house-haunting Brownie, fairies in general are 
often represented aa doing household work for those whom 

^^2 See^Burton, Anal, of Melancholy 1836, p. 124 f.; Calmet, i. 
264; Girald. Cainb, Itin. Canib. 1. 12 ; Seligmann, 277 ; St. John, 
Forests of Far East, 1862, i. 91; H. J. Bell, Obeah Witchcraft m 


on sufficient evidence in certain oases to establish their authen¬ 
ticity. But phenomena, similar in many of llie details, are 
often attributed to faincs in Ireland, the Higblunds, France 
(the/offefs already mentioned as stone-lhrovM rs l)y Uervase of 
Tilbury), etc. (see Clodd, Torn Tit Tut, p. 2;}^ Lang, m 

Kirk, n. li ; Curtin, 179; Wentz, 476), also m (icrman\ (where 
the Poltergeist is half fairy or goblin, half ghost [tirimm, riu.'")]), 
Russia (where the doinovo) sometimes acts as a Poltergeist 
[Ralston, 1.12)), Greece (where the Nereuis ( - fairies] tluow 
stones [J. G. Hahn, (rvirrh. and alban. Marcheti^ Lfup/.ig, 18(14, 
nos. 79, 80]), and in F)j\])t (where the ji)in [also r- fairu's] act as 
tlie Poltergeist (Lane, ii. 40]). Thus phenomena, whether caused 
by unseen agency or trickery, or the result of hallucination, are 
uniformly asi'rihcd to ghosts or to fairies, these being in many 
respects one and the same. 

That the phenomena ascribed to the honsc-fairy—doing house- 
or stable-work secretly- may be real in some cases, in the sense 
of being done by human beings for some private end or under 
the intliience of somnamledism, need not he doubted (see 
Bercnger-Ferand, i. 114, l.'L'; Lang’’, in Kirk, p. xxwiii, refers 
to tlie ‘Brownie of Bodsheck’)• The unexplained work would 
then !>e ascribed to honse-spirits, aixl the tradition would be 
handed down and augmf i.icd by every fresh occurrence. 

The close coinK'xioi; helw(‘eii fairies and ances- 
tial spiiits is obvious, and there is littledouht that 
tin helled in (he latF ' and tin* usages regarding 
(.1 nil have iloiu; iimch (o nlicet the fairy supersti¬ 
tion. Noi- is it iinpossihle that the small size attri- 
Imtcd t; (lie’ll ill iimny regions may have been 
.-'Uggu.sj/•(] ])y I he coiiiinon belief in the soul as a 
mminkin, not only among savages hut in ancient 
G'eece ^cn vji.ses the soul issuing from the body as 
^ o ill Kgyjit {ka as a pygmy in bns-relitds), 

and in \\\(\v.\ {Mahahhdrata, 111. ccxcvi. 17).^ I'his 
is in ai'cordance with th(‘. belief in the double or 
‘co-walker’ or ka, a du)>licate of the living jierson 
(though not always a ])ygniy) who at his death 
‘goes to his own herd,’ accouling to Kirk (p. 10 f.). 

6 . Fairies as actual people.—d'be origin of the 
fairy .superstition in the ielationshiiis between a 
small dispossessed race and a taller conqiieiing 
race has its most convinced exjionent in J). Mac- 
Kitcliio (cf. art. Dwakfs and Hvgmils), wdio con¬ 
nects fairies xvith h'inns, with the Irish Feinn, and 
the Ficts. Ibit the k'einn (r/.c. ) w(U'e not dwarfs, 
nor are they tr/iditionally regarded as fairies; it 
is (.louhtful wdiotlier (Jelts ever had relations with 
h'inns, and the ihets may have been a Celtic group. 
No argument can be based upon the fact tliat under- 
grouml dwidlings, duns, circhis, etc., are a.scribed 
to fairies, for tlujy are asciibed ecjiially to giants, 
thede\d, Hieds, and Feinn, just as in Greece the 
ruins of Myceme, were astu ihed to t hetJyclojies. Nor 
is there any evidence that tumuli were ever dwell¬ 
ings, though there may he a link of connexion 
between tliem and dwellings, if they are successors 
of dwellings, perhaps not unlike them, in wdiich 
their owners were hui ii'd while ( he living continued 
to dwell there (§ 5). The (‘xistence of a pygmy race 
in Europe, other and smaller than the pre-Aryan, 
neolithic folk, is su]>ported by Sergi {Mediterranean 
Race, 1901, p. 2.331.), Kulhuann, Dawkins, etc., 
on evidence furnished by arclia ological discoveries. 
Hygniy races arc now’ known to exist in many parts 
of the w’orld, and they would give rise to a pygmy 
tradition, a.s found, c.g., in classical w riters and in 
the folklore of China, Japan, the Aimis, the Mala¬ 
gasy, New Hi'itain, India, Faragnay, ami even 
among the Eskimos, themsedves a small people.^ 

the W. Indies, 1889 [W. Indies]; ERE ill. 9a[Buriat8]; Dennys, 
Folk-Lore of China, 1870, p. 86 ; also, for mysK'riouB stone- 
throwinjf, Lietirecht. Znr Volkskmide, Ileilhronn, 1879, p. 366 
[Java]; Kin^^sley, Trav. in IF. Africa, 1897, ji. 517; Leslie, 
Among Zulus'^, F.dinhurgh, 1876, p. 120; and, for the Polter¬ 
geist generally, Froc. Soc. for Psych. Res. xii. 45, xxv ; Myers, 
Human Personality, 1901, ii. 66, 71 fT., 461 fT. ; (Jurney, Phan¬ 
tasms of the Living, 1886, ii. 64, 129, 160, 6.36, and passnn', 
Podmore, Studies in Psych. Research, 1897, p. 142 ff., Modern 
Spiritualism, 1902, i. 26 ff. ; I.Ang, Cock Lane and Common 
Sense, 1894, Making of Religion, 1898, p. 36‘2ff. 

1 See Crawley, Idea of Soul, 1909, pp. 186, 200; Frazer, GB 'L 
i. 248 ff. ; Wiedemann, Anciemt P^g. Doct. of Immort., 1896, p. 
10 f. ; Jahn, Arch. Reitr., Berlin, 1847, p. 128 f. 

2 See Tyson, A Philolog. Essay concerning the Pygmies, 1699, 
d. Windle, 1894, p. xv ; L'Anthrop. xii. 371 f., xiv. 648 ; 
io-ji-kt, tr. Chamberlain, 1883, pp. 141, ‘207; Brown, 243; 
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Such a pypmy race in Europe mifrht well be con¬ 
nected in tradition with fainos. j .y 

say that in all respects ti.ey «ave rnsc ^ f ^ 
belief. Neverthelcs,s, .some 
ascribed to pyomy races winch resemble tho. 

rs:;ra',.“s x 

suppuHed lo have tallcr folk (cf.‘(Jrinun. 

4.M!l!on.v.nK Prmluc-; or tor weapons, ..tons,Is, or 

cultivated food stuffs (Ling Koth, JAl 
L'A nthrop. iv. SO; Johnst<i " 

.IL^overedor.n.n-/ '’n.'.’l.ln/iJi-Ts --r.nnd to th..„.-pro;,. 
ably as a result of their quick powers of 

r.n - L'Anthrop. iv. btS; IS liBEn i. 480f.). Jhe\ (iv'.cll m 
caves or concealed structures, sup^pestincr underground resu 
tlence The dwarf people helie\ed in by the Ainus are said ^ 
have hidden under large burdocks-a hal.it ^ ^ 

fairies hiding under nmshroomB. ‘^(^TtrU 

.iwarfs- 'Anv one who has seen as much of tho Central 
African pNguues as I have, and has noted their merry, impish 
wa 8 unseen, spiteful vengeance ; quick gratitude ; and 

prompt return for kmdne.ss, cannot but he struck I’y'lHar sin¬ 
gular resemblance in character to tho elves ami gnomes and 
sprites of our nursery stitnes’ (p. 610 f.). At the same tune ho 
vvarna against reckles.s theori/mg. , 

ft ctiiinot ho denied tliafc many stones about 
fairies suo^^est an actual people (cf., tlie 

stories cited in Grimm, 451, 46b). The frequent 
reference to dairies as earth- or mound-dwellers 
may be reminiscent of fact in some cases,^ esoeeially 
when it is found that the Ihushtncn (dwellers not 
only in the bush but in subteiTancan eaves) are 
also called ‘ Eartli-men ’ xyiii. })t. i.). In 

many stories, fairies resent mortals buildin^^ oyer 
their subterranean dwelliuK^ or mounds—[lossibly 
a trait derived from actual e.xoetience of iucomers 
bein/g p higiiod by ahoi ip;i nrs I iir Jc in^ in subt cn an can 
places over which they had On the other 

hand, it mi^dit be derived from fear of aboriginal 
giiosts haunting tlie mounds, fn some cases, as 
in ‘Ciiilde ivowland,’ the fairy-mound is sur¬ 
rounded by terraced circles — the rnarking.s of an | 
earlier form of terrace agriculture still seen on 
hills (Jacobs, Knijlish Fairy Tala^, 1S9S, pp. 117, j 
24i?; Gouiuie, Fdhtye, Community, ISOO, p. 75 th). 

In many tales it is obvious that fairies dislike (he 
civilization of mortals, and tiee from it (while 
theiuselvo.s posses-^ed of much secret lore), thorr 
they sometimes take advantage of it. These facts 
.suggest the disbke of an aboriginal race to the 
ways of their coruj ncrors, yet their occasional 
desire to benciit by them. Similarly tho incident 
in many tales of fairies receiving articles left out 
for them, which they replace hy gift.s of their own, 
points to actual metiiods of barter. Their thefts 
of produce, animals, ete., and more f)artieularly 
their kidnajifdng of women and children, rellect 
incidents in the contact of conquered and conquer¬ 
ing races. The occasional canriibali.sm attributed 
to fairies is obviously derived from primitive 
custom, while their shyness, their retiring before 
the approach of mortals, easily suggesting in¬ 
visibility, give the imjrression of a conquereil race 
avoiding its conquerors. Finally, the dislike of 
fairies to metal, especially iron, by which they are 
kept off, or wliieh they cannot pass, is signiticant, 
though this dislike is also shared by ghosts anil 
other spirits, witches, jinn, etc. The di.slike is 
primarily a human one; and, though the tabu 
concerns iron, it must first have concerned 
bronze. 

The mystery with which the working of metal was surrounded, 
and the suspicion which attached to its first use, as well as the 
supposed result of ill-luck following upon its use, must all 
have contributed to the curiouH feeling with which it is 
regarded in folk-belief. Conservatism in religion prolnbita its 
use in ritual; hence it easily came to be regarded as obnoxious 


FL vi. [189.6] 24.6 ; JAlxxxi. [1901] 2H0 ; Rink, TaUt and Trad, 
of the Eskimo, 1875, pp. 4();i, 470 ; IH IIBEW [1899], pt i. p. 480. 

I Earlier races may have had underground or semi-under¬ 
ground dwellings (like the winter houses of the Eskimos), of 
which sepulchr^ mounds may have been more durable copies. 
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In so far as the fairy tradition is connected with 

actual people, it probithly goes “/''f * 

relations which lii.ay have cxi.-.ted between 

I'aheolithic an,I Neolithic folk, these forniinK the 
basis of trtidilions which may have been h.xnded 
on to metal-nsing races(to whom the NeolKliic folk 
were equally hostile) by the captives by 

them, ami then ailopted hy them with the nett.s.sary 

"sZf.np,K,rt is Riven to the theory ,<>' 

race hy the fact that in I’olvnosiu, vvhtre , 

!;',\^T7,,^e'’'re7rolrrr,rrbe;felr 

with tfipgods or with the sky ami the waters have no human 
r.cln l Th,„ tho Pol.vnesian t.vo-holu-l .. »No ■■o„,|,os.'d o 
,nru„.» etnin.ls. .Snuilerlv the Ar,.|.aho M.ef ... » 
mannikin who shoots invisible arrows whith taimt llness 1« 
possibly connected wilh traditions of an aetnal small al>onginal 
people, though here abso an amniistm g,o,„Klwork is clear 
(T.ilbt.t, Ml/ People 0 / the I'lams, New Vork, 1900, p. ...>9) 

I Afncan dwarf races also do n.any such thin).iH as are ascriheil 
((. European fairies, hut this again is probably a result of 
.anmud/c notions, mingling with actual experience of their 
charaeteri.sticH. Many t.f the trait.s of the Roman hauni arc 
perii.ijis due to traditions of an older race winch came to ho 
re-ar.led as half-demoniac, half-human (Fowler, Roman 
EeAirals, 1899, p. 201 ; Virgil, ^En. viii. 314 ff.). 

Allowing for every possibility, an earlier small 
I ^ce (loe.s not account tor the whole fairy tradition 
or for iU origin. Similar beliefs are recorded 
fd.'scwhere of other beings—in Japan, foxes; in 
iireeee, neicids or vampires; or, generally, phosts, 
spirits, witches, ete. Primitive arirmi.stic or even 
[ire-ariirni.'stic! ideas are the true ha,sis of the fairy 
leiief, ami iiave attaclied themselves indiflerentiy 
now to groujKS of imaginary spirits, now to ail 
kind.s of sujx^rnatural beings, now to actual men. 

Yet traditions about an actual race may have 
given a certain dehniteness to the fairy creed. 

In .Scotland the ‘fairy-stroke,’ which causes death or wasting 
sicknee.s in men or cattle, is ascribed to ‘elf-arrows,’ ‘ elf-dartdi,’ 

‘ elf-bolts,’ or ' elf-shot,' thrown by fairies or by mortals in their 
company compelled by them, or by w'iLches, No wound is 
seen. This is also a Teutonic belief (cf. the A.S. ylfagescot, 

Germ, alhschosse, and cognates), and it is found in Ireland.-i 
Tliis stroke often caused the real person to be carried off, when 
a semblance or changeling was left in his place (see Cm anqkmno). 
Popular belief has seen these elf-arrows in the flint arrow¬ 
heads or axes of pre-hist one times, found by the folk ; and this 
belief must have attai hed to them when their true use was 
forgotten. (It is also a wide-spread belief—ancient, modern, 
savage, and civilized—that stone axes are thunderbolts; see 
Uartailhac, L'Age de pierre, Paris, 1877, p. 70 ff.) These flint 
relics, when found, were worn as amulets, as a pre.servative 
against this or other evils. This superstition, which might be 
regarded as supporting the human origin of fairies, in reality 
docs not do so. The belief that spirits or ghosts can harass 


1 The opposition was not necessarily between Celtic and pre- 
Celtic folk, as Celts had also a Stone Age in Europe. 

2 See J. M. Brown, Maori and Polynesian, 1907, pp. 80 ff., 28.6 ; 
Clarke, Maori Tales and Legends, 1896, pp. 20, 98, 112; 
Tregear, JAl xix. [1890] 120; Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S. Pacific, 1876,pp. 266 f., 265 f.; Dittmer, Te Tohnnga, Hamburg, 
1907, p. 74 f. ; Grey, Pol. Myth., ed. 1906, pp. 209, 212. 

S For a similar Slavic belief regarding the Vilas (^fairlesX 
see Grimm, 436. 
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the livini', or enter them, causing sickness or death, is very 
wide-spread, and this action of theirs is often thought to be 
produced by invisible weapons (Dayaks [St. John, i. 179] ; 
Andamans [JA I xii. (I88‘i) 160] ; Santa Cruz [O'Ferrall, JAl 
xxxiv. (1904) ‘Z‘.:!6, 229]; Amer. Indian [ERE iii. aG2]). Among 
the Malays the weaiion is not invisible, hut, as in the fairy 
belief, is an old stone relic (Sk<‘at'Hlagden, Rauan Races of 
Malay Ren., 1906, i. 244), and this is also alleged of Japanese 
spirits ((-artailhac, 40). As man caused death by weapons, so 
must spirits; hut, as they were generally invisible, so must 


I ^ , ni iiuv.tiiiiu.iia iii. uio j, 

Indians [Simson, JAl xii. 231). But, when mysterious stone 
objects were found, it was easy to believe that they were the 
missiles of fairies, spirits, etc. 

7. Fairies as Nature-spirits.— Tliere is little 
doubt tliat, in some aspects, fairies are derived from 
older Nature-spirits, or from the animistic beliefs 
■which led to the creation of the latter in jiopular 
fancy. Their close association ■with fields, woods, 
hills, streams, and the sea is su«;gestive of this, 
and is significant when taken in connexion with 
the Nature-worship of the Celts, Teutons, etc. 
The forbidden cults rendered at trees, wells, etc., 
became connected with fairy-l)eliefs as well as 
with sorcery. Hence it was in forests or at 
fountains fliat fi^es ai)peared (see also the evidimce 
in the of Jeanne d’Arc). But a con'-(i«lcra- 

tion of actual instances of Nature-s})irit btdiefs 
amonj^ savage or barbaric peoples is al.^o sug-(‘s- 
tive, since such s])iriTs, pijopling every pai t of 
Nature, so much resemble fairies. The (‘onnexion 
is still more clearly seen when j)articular gTonji.s of 
fairies are considered—those of the woods or of 
the waters.^ 

The Teutonic wood-spirit, Schrat, always male, and the wood- 
or moss-folk or wood-wives whose life is wrapped up wdh that 
of a tree, and to whom offerings of food were made , the elves 
W’ho change into trees (Keightley, 93; Grimm, 430ff., 478ft. ; 
Simrock, 439 ff. ; de la Saunsaye, Rel. of the, Tentons, Boston, 
1902, p. 322); the Celtic fairies haunting wood and forest, or 
dwelling in or on trees (Sd-hillot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904ff., i. 262, 270); the Roumanian mama }>adura, or forest- 
mothers, haunting forest glades (Gerard, Land beyond the 
Forest, 1888, li. 9); the various Slavic woodland beings 
Dzin'oz<my, Vilas, liusalkas, etc. [ERE iv. 628f.]) the 
medinoval Domiruz, Rvellce, and Matroine, haunting forests, 
and to whom a cult was paid (Grimm, 286f.>—all point to 
earlier tree-, wood-, or forest-spirits or -divinities. The latter 
are known to all religions and mythologies, tuvvage or civilized. 
They are (as the Ilaganda believe) friendly to man if the tree is 
not interfered with (Koscoe, Ba()anda, 1911, p. 317y—a belief 
corresjionding to that vshich holds that it is not safe to inter¬ 
fere with tree.s associated with fairies, A stage midway 
between the purely animistic and the fairy belief is seen 
in the W. Finn conception of the Tapio, a forest-divinity 
with a wife and many daughters (tree-spirits), wlio closely 
resoluble the Teutonic wood-folk (Abercrombv, Rre- and Rroto- 
Jlisfoiic Finns, 1898, i. 28.'’)), or in the K. African sprites 
residing in trees, from which they descend to torment men 
(Paumann, Usamhara, Berlin, 1891, p. 67); or in the jinn who, 
according to the Gallas, haunt sacred trees (PauliLschke, 
Kth. Fordostajr., Berlin, 1896, p. 34 f.); or in the demons 
in human form who haunt trees in Central Celebes (Frazer, 
Oli'^ i. 183); or in the Australian hush demons, or the 
Andamanese demons of the woods who do harm to wavfarers 
(Tylor, PC3 ii. 222; Man, JAl xii. 169). Rut tree- or wood- 
spiritaor -gods are often quite detached from these and made 
anthropomorphic. This was the case with gods like Pan and 
Silvanus, or the Panisci and the Fauni,or the Satyrs—the three 
last groujis bearing a close resemblance to the woodland beings 
of the North, and being generally hostile or mischievous to 
men. To all woodland elves and fairies were ascribed most of 
the characteristics of fairies in general. 

Tn Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavic land.s, as well as 
in S. Euroi)C, tliere is a great variety of water- 
beings of fairy nature— J\fe.rimanni, asscrynnnn^ 
Ftrbmkarl, Nix and Nisse, MumvieM'hcn, Celtic 
river- and lake-fairies, Morgans, Rusalkas, and 
the mermaids and mermen of all the Eurojican 
coasts. The males among them often appear 
singly ; the females usually in company, youthful 
and beautiful. All are fond of music and dancing, 
and are often associated with a gorgeous world 
below the waters. Offerings are made to them, 
to render them propitious, or to procure their 
good offices. They are often regarded as danger- 

1 The old cult of Nature-spirits developed in another direc¬ 
tion— that of the Cabalistic and Rosicrucian elementols. 


OU8 to mortals. The drowned are their victims, 
or they clamour for siudi victims—a reminiscence 
of human sacrilice. They entice mortals to their 
watery element, and there destroy them. But a 
milder aspect is seen in cases wln-re they fall in 
love with mortals and take or ravish them to their 
abodes, or, again, where they are thought to guard 
the souls of the drowned in their domain. In 
other cases tliey become wives of mortals on 
earth, who lose them by not observing a certain 
tabu. They often come ashore to market, or seek 
hinnan wives or mid wives or nurses, like the 
fairies of the, land (sec Simrock, 445 ff. ; Grimm, 
487 fl. ; de la Saiissaye, 5128; Ralston, 13‘Jf. ; 
Abercronihy, i. 157, 127'>, 509). 'I’he beautiful and 
attractive, as compausi witli the more fearsome, 
a.spect of wafer-taili(‘s ’.s connected by Wundt 
{Volkrrpsychol Lmjizig, ' 907, ii. l!, 279) with the 
various emotions set uji by moving water. Many 
of tl(c traits of w ;it('r-tar b-s are already ])ossessed 
by Mi<‘ Snenv, Naiads, aiul Nymplis (ef. the tale 
of llylas), Mn^ (Vdtic Fnsgi, Niskas, and other 
water-dun dios; and in many cases the tales of 
Ok; wn'- r-1/(‘ing^ show their divine or semi-divine 
oliarratoi. Such Ix'ings or water-monsters are 
niiivershPy believed to In; hostile to those who 
trespass on their domain without an oll'cring, or 
to seize all who fall into the water, or to steal 
p(M)p)e or lure them to their destruction, or to 
take those who look into the water, by means of 
their r‘flexion ( = &oul; cf. Narcissus; see FLJ 
v. 519 [Guiana]; Koscoe, 318 f.; Brown, 198; 
Macdonald, JAl xx. [1891] T24 ; Thcal, Kaffir 
Folk-lore, 1882, p. 190). Tiie belief in such beings 
also gave rise to a belief in a water-w'orld—that 
of the Greek Nereus and the Nereids, of the 
Japanese king and queen of the sea ((iriflis, Jap. 
Fairy World, 1887, p. 144 ; Ko-ji-ki, p. 120), of the 
Slavic water-king and his daughters (Ralston, 
148). Many savages also believe in similar water- 
worlds tenanted by supernatural bidngs (Africa 
[MacCulloch, CF, 112, 256, 200, 267 ; hdlis, Yoruba- 
spraking Peoples, 1894, p. 70] ; Andaman Islands 
[5lan, ./a/ xii. 159] ; (Riiana [FAJ" v. 519J). Such 
water-worlds resemble the land under waves, with 
fairy deniztms, in Celtic folk-belief. 

In both Teutonic and Celtic regions there are 
water-beings who appear as horses or cattle, or in 
more monstrous forms—the kelpie, afanc, each 
?u.sv/r (‘water-horse ’ ; cf. the Australian liunyip, a 
monster said to have a house full of lieautiful things 
below a pool). These may be regarded as demoniac 
forms of earlier water-divinities in animal forrn.^ 

8. The fairy belief as a result of psychic ex¬ 
periences.—Some recent writers attribute the belief 
in fairies, etc., as well as myths generally, to 
dream exj)eriences, or to the dreamlike character 
of waking experiences, common to savages (and 
therefore to older races of men), in wdiich concep¬ 
tions not unlike those of dreams, and endowed, 
like them, witli actual objectivity, are produced.^ 
Records of actual dreams show appearances of 
small ligmres or of ligures which change their 
size (Ellis, 270). This is also true of trance ex¬ 
periences ; while in migraine and epilejitic aura 
visions of small creatures are occasionally ex¬ 
perienced, and the diminution of objects is a 
phenomenon of micro[)tic vision. Hence L. Brunton 
.saw here the origin of fairies. In waking halluci¬ 
natory experiences, swarms of phantasmal shapes, 
often dwarfish, have been seen by modern and 
ancient percipients.® Similar hallucinations have 

I They arc to he disting'uiHhed from the cattle possessed by 
water-fairies, which sometimes come on land. 

K. Abraham, Traum nnd Mythiis, Vienna, 1909; Rank, 
Der Mythus von der Geburt des IJelden, do. 1909 ; Laistner, 
Dos Ratse.l der Sphinx, Berlin, 1889 ; Ellis, World of Dreams, 
1911; Wiedemann, Rel. of Anc. Egyptians, 179. 

Gurney, JJiantasms of the Living, ii. 196; Proc. Soc 
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been experienced in liypiiotic states, or in drunken 
ness.* 11 ere probably we have anotlier of the roots 
of the fairy belief. On the otiier hand, all sucl 
states are fruitful of visions of beings already 
believed in by the peicij limit. Preeoneeivei' 
notions colour dreain.s, just as preeonceivei 
notions of hell or heaven have caused visions oi 
thev(> regions. Again, any belief in abnonna 
creatures which is stion^^ly ludd is certain t( 
produce nuuital images of tlnun which are confuseii 
with reality.* 

The changeling Ixdief, as far as it concerns 
adults, may have lieen jiartly shaped by the phe¬ 
nomena of alternating personality. 'Ine person 
stolen by fairit's is replaced by a fairy, who re¬ 
sembles, but acts dilhu’ently from, that pf'rson. 
In one Irish instance, the father said of an atllicted 
(laughter whom he believed to be a changehn 
that she had the ‘tongue of an attorney,’ tln^ 
daugliter herself being a ‘quiet, honest girl’ 
(Curtin, 157). Actual adult changeding stories 
oft('n read like a transcrii)t of this. 

Those who can see fairyland inij>art the vision to one who 
is 111 contact with them (Kh\s, (V/OV Folklore, /a/.s'.orn), just 
as in Hii'-sian fo!k-tih>s a dead man nil) |>l<ice a sod cutfioin 
t he church} ard on the head of a living' jx*! son, who then sees 
the under world (Ralston, Ilusgian Folk Tales, 1873, p. Soh). 
The samo belief is found with re^^ard to Hecoml-si^jlit—jihymcal 
conract with the perci|iient enables another to share the vesion ; 
this 18 also true of clairvov aiwe ((hn ney, ii. 18!)). Modern ev- 
periiiientd in telejiallo' show that contact, increases the power 
of communication, and ('.abcH aie on recoid where the percipient 
of a phantasm conhi cause another to see it by tonchin^f him 
(Parish, IlallurAiinfions, ls')7, p. 1)4). Tims, what is perhaps an 
actual psychic fai't, (*\penonccd by the fidk, has been applied 
to fairy, ^jliost, and other beliefs 

9 . Fairy-like beings outside Europe.—That no 
single cause ptjculinr to Imiropmin lamN ha.s operated 
in the formation of the l)cli(>f in fairic.s may he seen 
from tlie fact tliat in et’cry pa it of the woi Id tluuai 
are to be found beliefs in a vaiiety of Ixdngs, all 
more or le'^s like tlie fairies of Iturope, with similar 
qualiti('s, characteristics, and powers. 

The Jkittaks of Sumatra believe in rnountain- 
dw'arfs hostile to encroaching mortals, who carry 
off men or women, or have amours with handMjm(‘ 
mortals [L’Ajithrop. iv, 85 f.). In Formosa, t.ah's 
are told of a mystmious little people to he scam 
in the forests, with houses w'hich (diaiige into 
boulders ; as w’ell as of goblins living in caves, and 
causing famine, siidcness, and dtaatli [FLJ v. 14!!, 
149). Th(‘ Siamese />/a are spirits dwadling in 
forests, ete., with many fairy traits (llanlouin. 
Rev. trad. pop. v. [1890j ‘257 11. ; for Aiinaui, see 
ERE \. 5,SS‘\ 5:i9i>). 

Turning to Afri(;a, we find the Ilagtinda believing 
in elves or sprites called npaipvc ; and the W. 
African Jtantu in asikl seen .at night wearing a 
comb, which, if a mortal can snatcli it, will bring 
him riclu's (.Johnston, 677 ; Na'-.sau, 299). dallaway 
compared the Zulu belief in ghosts (<•////< 9 ) wutli 
tlie Irisli fairy creed. They call tlie living to join 
them or jiroduce dise.ase or pain in men. They live 
undimgroiind, w here the living may visit them and 
see their dead friends, as the dead are seen among 
fairies. I’here is also a belief in a ‘Little Chieb 
tainess ’ with a troop of children, to see wdioin is 
fatal {op. cit. 226 f., ‘253). The Malaga.sy believe in 
dwarfs who come to houses to get rriilK, and wdio 
have a small voice like birds. Another dwarf, 
Kotely, resembl(!s the Brownie. They also enter 
houses at night and cook rice ; but it is dangerous 
to prevent their leaving before dawn (Ferrand, 
Contes pop. malgaches, Baris, 1893, p. 82 ff.). 

Among American Indians, the belief in tiny 

Psych. Res. iii. 77; Wentz, 126, 133; Scott, Demonology, 
24 : CQR Ixiv [11X)7] 124 ; cf. Callaway, Rel. of Amazulu, Natal, 
ISbS, p. 246. 

1 Clurney, ii. 206; Campbell, Superstitions of the Scottish 
Highlands, 1900, p. 102. 

See Gurney, i. 118; County Folk-Lore, Suffolk, 1892, p. 189; 
Scott, Mxnst. 210; Campbell, 


sprites of rocks, streams, etc., resembling fairies, 
is widespread. They dance in moonlight; and, 
when seen, vanish at once. Tliey ah.sist or trouble 
men ; 6 .^., among the Shoshones they steal infanta, 
leaving a changeling (A’/i iii. 157) ; among the 
Ojibwas they attack poultry and cattle, which 
die, or throw stones into the Indian dwellings; 
among the Algic tribes they cause sleep by striking 
men with their small clubs; among the Micrnacs 
tho}" tie peoiile when asleej). (leneially their form 
is that of tiny imm. Ine Mns(nniKie Indians 
Ijelieve in sjtrites juuduced by Meec-Iiee Manito-ah, 
who cause melancholy, (|uaTicls, ill-health (Owam, 
Folk lore of Jud., 1902, p. 38 f.). On the 

Mo.s(juito coast, gnomes arc thought to carry oil 
wjinderers by night, and are mischievous in other 
w'ay.s. Tlieie is also a water-spii-it which drowns 
bathers, and another which has tlu! form of a 
horse.* Tlie ICskimos htdieve in i)i(jncrsiut, an 
underground faii'^'-like folk (Kink, 460). 

In l^olynesiti the ‘ Peerless Ones,’ daughters of 
Mini, queen of Hades, come to the dances of 
mortals and leave at dawn. Tliere aie also faiiies 
of sky and fountain, the latter sometimes nuiting 
with men. Other ftiiiics, poanOo', dw(dl in the sea, 
appetiring only by night, for the sun is fatal to 
tluuu. Others carry oil’ mortals, and are much 
dreaded ((iill, ‘265 f. ; Clarke, 98, 112 , 172 ; Tiogcar, 
JAI xix. 121 ). The Melanesian vuis, a race of 
spirits, have many fairy (‘haractmistics, and many 
ot them are ‘a lesser folk of dwarfs and trolls,’ 
with magic powders, yet easily deceived. In some 
tales they jissist mortals, like our faiiies (Codiing- 
ton, Oxford, 1891, p. 152). Iii 'rorit‘s 

Str.'iits a mischievous female bogey called iJorgai 
s(>duc<\s imm, steals cihildnui, etc., but slie can l)c 
outwitted and destroyed (lladdon, r/H/xix. 323). 
4'he Fijians have a race of little gods of the sea, a 
timid race to whom a seciet cult is paid, and wdio 
sometimes come ashore. They give immunity from 
wuunds, and are fond of singing. Their songs, like, 
those of some of our fairies, have been lecoided 
(Williams, Fiji, 1S5S, i. 237, 240; Thomson, 
Fijians, 1908, p. 189). In New Britain an ordei 
of tebaran is (tailed ingal, miscliievous and annoying 
sprites. ()thf'rs ,M,re friendly and live around men, 
or enter their bodies to t(‘aeh tliem cliaims, dances, 
etc., by which they imake a profit. There is also 
a belief in meimaids, and in their unions with 
mortals (Brown, 81,200, 242). In New’ (Kiinea there 
is a belief in an undiugroiuid folk, not the dead, 
who may unite with mortals, and from whom men 
steal valuable things ; as well as in other beings in 
tin; forest or swamj), shy of being seen, and with 
other fairy habits (Seliginann, 3H() f., 646 f.). 

Tlie Arunta believe in inintarinla, spirits of the 
Alclieringa {q.v.) age, living in winter in nnder- 
ronnd caves wdiere there is .sunshine, and wander¬ 
ing on earth in summer. They have each a double, 
the arumhurinqa, which, when the spirit is re¬ 
incarnated, follows it or dwells with the others. 
These are not visible to all. The iruntarinia aie 
very real to the native, and are dreaded for their 
power of placing pointing sticks in his body. They 
re visible only to medicine-men and children born 
.'ith eyes open, and are like men, but thin and 
shadowy. They steal from men, and carry off 
w’omen and imprison them in caves, but to those 
w’ho can communicate w’itli them they impart 
sacred ceremonies (Spencer-CKlleiB, 515-521). 

The beings which most resemble fairies, how¬ 
ever, are the Amh jinn or jcui. They live under¬ 
ground, but also haunt doorsteps and other places, 
and are usually invisible, though they also appear 
I See 19 RBEW (1900], pt. 1. 330 f., 476 f.; NR iii. 497 ; 
Dorman, Origin of Prim. Super., Philact. 1881, p. 23flf, ; Boyle, 
JAI XXX. [1900] 265 ; Wentz, 47 ; ERE i. 806, Iii. 362'^, 604h ; 
ngfellow, Z/mteatAa, canto 18. Leland thought the Algonquin 
eH were borrowed from early Norse visitors. 
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in varioiis forms. riiey travel about in sand¬ 
storms. The7^7271 are arran/^^cd in clans, propaj^ate 
tbeir species, and are subject to laws like mortals. 
Man^^ are evil and cause .suikness, madness, etc., 
act like the Poltergeist, cany oil' beautiful women 
for wives or others as midwives, or their females 
force men to remain with them for years. Some 
are friendly to iihui and even marry them, or liy 
means of talismans men can obtain power over 
them. Iron, Divine names, etc., are all powerful 
against them; and, like the faiiies, they are 
euphemistically called mtiharakln, ‘ blessed ones.’ 
IndcH'd, there is scarcely an article of the lairy 
creed which dues not equally ajiply to them.^ 

Fairies and of all kinds-—Cedtic and Teu¬ 
tonic*, Slavic (dreek neieids, Arabian jinn and 

pens, Hindu (i/iuu'uses, and other supernatural 
females, like the dvr(j(ti of 'rorre.s Straits, or the 
au'iri wife of W. Afii(;a (Mactbilloch, CF, 330), or 
the omangs the liattaks {I j Ant fir op. iv. 85), or 
the swan-maidens and mermaids of universal folk- 
belief—carry on amours with men, or marry and 
bear them children, either on earth or by lining 
them into their abodes, as the Queen of Faery 
lured True d'honias, Ycd., on the other hand, one 
of the most characteristic traits of female fairies 
is their seductive jxiwer over nu'n, and the fatal 
results which follow from amours with tluun — 
‘the inconvenience of their succubi’ (Kirk, 25). 
I’liis, h()we\'er, is a fi'ature found even in the case 
of fairy wives, whether captured by men or not, 
when the mortal husband breaks a tabu, and was 
already noted by (iervase of 'rilbury {Olia Impcr. 
ch. 13 ; see MacCulloch, CF, ch. xii.). 

liut what is important as illustrating the likc'iiess 
of various ethnic supernatural beings to our fairies 
is the fact that jirc'cisely similar dangers await him 
who sees and falls in love with the being who 
ajipears in seductive form. The Celtic or Teutonic 
fairy mistress is dangerous (cf. the Lorelei), but 
so also is the supernatural mistress of other lands. 
^J'he unhappy mortal lover is killed, dic's, goes 
mad, or taues to wandering listlessly {vvfji<po\'i]\l/ia, 

‘ Peri-stricken’ [cf. Keightley, 21]). 'J'his was the 
case with him who had amours with the nymjdis 
and sirens of ancient Greece, like the nereids in 
modern Greece (Pent, Cydndes, 1883, p. 13; 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, Cambridge, 1910, 
p. 142), as it is the case with him who is lured b^ 
the Hindu rCtksosl or churel (Crooke, PW^, 1890, i. 
253, 209 ; KRE ii. 489^). So in Japan a youth is 
slain by the monster, who takes the form of a 
lovely girl (Joly, Lcgcrid in Jap. Art, 1908, p. 45). 
Tlie Aiabs have transformed the ka which haunts 
the pyramids into a beautiful nude woman, whose 
lovers become restless lunatics (Maspero, Etudes de 
myth, et arch, ^g., Paris, 1893, i. 79). 

Similar beliefs are found in Melanesia regarding 
sea-snakes which take female form, or the tavo- 
givogi which appears as youth or girl to entice 
mortals of the opposite sex. In either case death 
or madness is the result. Another sjiecies of 
sprites, called in New Britain tultol, inllict serious 
wounds on the sexual organs of their male or 
female lovers (Codrington, 172, 188 f.; Brown, 
197; Lang, in Kirk, p. xxxi; cf. Williams, Fiji, 
1870, i. 23"9). 

The same ideas are found among the American 
Indians ; e.g., the Yuroks believe in a seductive 
being who lures men into the forest, changes to a 
panther, and kills them [FLR v. [1882] 99 f.); and 
the Mayas have stories of the xtabai and the xhoh 
chaltun of the forests, who turn into a thorn-bush 
when the pursuing mortal clasps them. He then 

1 See Westemiarck, JA I xxix. [1899] 252 ff. ; I^ne, Arab. Soc. 
29 ff. : Sykes, FL xii. [1901] 263; Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy 
Land, 1907, p. 188 ff.; W. R. Smith^, 119 ff. 

9 See Baring Gould, Curious Myths, 1888, ‘ Melusine,' p. 471 ff. 


speedily succumbs to fever and delirium [FLJ i. 
[1883] 255). For the Central AuH'iican belief in 
the intei course of w’omen with nagiuils, see Printon, 
Proc. Amcr. P/idos. Eoc., xxxiii. [Phil. 1894] 29. 

Risks were also run by women who had inter¬ 
course with Pilosi, Panisci, JSatyrs, Fauns, Silvani 
—the inejibi and succubce of mediawal times, 
demons who had amours with women or men. 
I’hey corresj)ond to the Celtic dusil, shaggy demons 
who sought the couches of women to giatify their 
desires, and perhaps caused madness (MacCulloch, 
Rel. of Anc. Celts, 355); the Hindu bhCits, who 
abduct women, and other demons who tire out 
women by their nightly amours, so that they die 
of exhaustion (Duhois, Hindu Manners, Oxford, 
1897, ii. 389 ; Crooke, PR^ i. 254); the jinn, who 
beget children by women (Cuitiss, Prim. Scanitic 
Religion, 1902, p. 115); the Maya ekoncil, an 
imaginary snake v hich sucks the breasts of 
mothers {FfyJ i. 250; • the Samoan hotua poro, 
whicli makes women [ceLmant and causes night- 
maie (Waitz, Anthrop , Leipzig, 1860, vi. 315); 
the kruijt, a spirit who i-egets children by women ; 
and the Dayak buan, giiosts who carry oil’women 
and boget monsters by them (Ling Roth, Natives 
of Sarawak, 1896, i. 3oS ; ISt. John, i. 174).^ It 
should be added that ghosts of the dead can cause 
concept i >n in woimm i Brittany [Le Braz, La 
LCgendvy de la morC^, ii. 146 and ; Syria 

[('uiliss, 115]; Borneo [Wood, Nat. Hist, of man, 
1870, V. 5 ns f.]; Egypt [ERE iv. 589^']; Ovaherero 
[ 7 / 7 . iv. 860']; Uganda [Roscoe, 48]; cf. Post, 
Ethnol. Jurisprud., Oldenburg, 1895, ii. 11, for the 
Arner. Indian and African belief in monstrous 
births as products of evil s{)irits). These beliefs 
were connected with the erotic hallucinations of 
hysteria (Ellis, Psychol, of Sex, London, 1897-1900, 
ii. 152 f.), and with erotic dreams in general in 
which women believed themselves abandoned to 
sexual embraces, or men thought they had amours 
with beautiful females. They are also connected 
with the phenonnma of nightmare, as the name as 
w'ell as its cognates in other languages— incubus, 
succuba, l(pid\T7]s, et(!. — shows. These are noc¬ 
turnal spirits which torment men in sleep, while 
the nightmare personified is in Teutonic belief 
sometimes the fairy bride or mother.^ These be¬ 
liefs are also connected with the idea that the gods 
could have amours N\ith women. 

Thus, when we find that in all parts of the world 
there exist beliefs either in fairy-like beings or in 
spirits who act like fairies, while the same pre¬ 
cautions are taken against them, the same tabus 
hold regarding them, the relations between them 
and men are the same, and the sarm^ quasi-cult is 
rendered to them, we see that the Furofjean fairy 
belief is but a special aspect of a much more widely 
spread belief in suj)eriiatural beings, to whom very 
much the same characteristics are everywheie 
attributed, these being probably in no case the 
result of any one cause. At the same time w'e are 
led to discover the real origin of the faiiy belief in 
man’s myth-making fancy and his niumistic be¬ 
liefs, and in his applying the conditions of his 
own life to the creatures of his fancy. These 
fancies sometimes, however, cluster round tlie facts 
of life, actual races being sporadically envisaged os 
fairies. 

10 . Witch and fairy.—That no one source can 
be considered as the origin of the fairy belief is 
seen in the fact that the parallel between witch 
and fairy is a very close one. The fairy-revel and 
the Saboat had much in common, ana both owe 

1 Cf. the Jewish idea of the fall of the angels through their 
lust for mortal women. 

Simrock, 437 ; see Tylor. PC^ Ii. 189 f. ; Bodin, La Demono- 
manie dfS sorciers. Pans, 1580, p. 109 ; Orinim, 464 ; Strahl, Der 
Alp: sein [^'esen xind seine Ileilunq, 1833; J. Franck, Praxeot 
Medicos Universes Prcecepta, Leipzig, 1832, ch. 1. * de Incubo.’ 
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Romethin^ to reminiscences of earlier sex-festivals storm were first personified and then believed to 
with music and dancin^^ (see MacCulloch, CF^ 223), contain hostile bein^^s. 

The wayfarer is attracted into both, and often Thus, considerin'; the similarity of what is 
jiays dear for it. He is forced to pipe or dance, attributed equally to fairies, witches, ghosts, 
and finds himself in the morning worn out, wliile demons, and s[)irits of all kinds, it is obvious that 
all that so attracted him has vanished. Both revels certain primitive ideas easily attached themselves 
and Sabbat must terminate before dawn or cock- to all tliese indiflerently, and that the origin of 
crow (see Reuss, La Sarcdlerie, Paris, 1871, pp. 39, fairies must be sought in no one recent source, 
43, 64, 56, and reff. there). Similarly the beliefs but ultimately in very ancient beliefs of man re¬ 
in bodily or spirit transportation through the air garding the beings of his imagination. At the 
on the part of or by witches or fairies—the objec- same time, we must not omit that which his poetic 
tive aspect of a trance or dniggeil condition (see fancies have lent to the whole fairy belief, for to 
MacCulloch, CF, 223 ; Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths do so w'ould be to omit what has ahvays been a most 


of Ireland^ 1902, ii. 8, 21 ; Nassau, 223 [W. Africa]; 
Seligmann, 401 [New Guinea])—in child-stealing 
(see CiiANGKLiNG), in cannibalism {CF^ 223* 
bran^ais, L'EglLe et la sorcrllerie, l^aris, 1910, j)p. 
68 , 119, 145; S^billot, i. 229; Wentz, 128), ie 
gifts of money which turns to rubbish, in shape- 
shifting and invisibility, in taking the substance 
of milk, corn, or of an animal (cf. a similar bidief 
in W. Africa [JAl xxix. 23], in E. Africa [Mac 
(lonald, Africana, 18S2, i. 212]; and see Scott 
Demon., 82, 223), in the power of killing cattle by 
liiysterious means, or horses by riding them furi¬ 
ously at night, in the force of similar tabus against 
both—all ap[)ly equally to fairies and witches. Both 
the mcdimval Church and 17th cent. Presbyterians 
daced fairydom and wutchcTaft under the same 
)an ; and, in their trials, witches were accused 
of appealing or rei)airing to fairies and their 
nuecn (Dalyell, .5,36 f. ; .Scott, Demon., 129, 1.35, 266, 
juinst., 207). Witches used for their nefarious 
deeds elf-arrow's, which were manufactured by 
fairies and the devil, and sufiplied to them (Tit- 
cairn, Criminal Trurls, Edinburgh, 1833, i. 191 If. ; 
Scott, Demon., 13.5, 235). In popular Scots tradi¬ 
tion the elf-queen and the mother-w itch, or Gyre 
Carline, are identical. The three Flcs who are 
^resent at births are sonictimes three witches, and 
)oth groups are associated w’ith the earlier ‘ wise 
W'oman.’ binally, fairies and witches wer<^ sup¬ 
posed to ride through the air headed by a Hecate 
called Ni(' Nercn (Scott, Demon., 111).^ 

Beliefs .similar to those associated w'ith fairies 
are also elsewhere connected w'ith the dea(i (§ 5 ), or 
W'ith other beings—in Japan, foxes; or, among 
savages, spirits of all kinds; in our ow'n and other 
lands, tlie devil or demons, or vam])ireH. But the 
best example is found in the belief in the ‘fairy 
eddy’—a sudden putF of wind or whirl of dust, 
leaves, etc., in which fairies or witches are sup¬ 
posed to be (Rhys, ii, 590; Ralston, ASoaq.s-, 382 ; 
Frazer, Gjr^ i. 127). Among the Arabs the Fnm 
(in India shnitan) cause, or travel in, .such wliirl- 
w’inds or sandstorms. In ancient I’ersia a demon 
<‘aused the w'hiil\\ind {DundaliD, xxviii. 24). In 
Brittany, the damned, who tried to carry otf the 
wayfarer as fairies carried oil' men, were seen in 
such eddies (Le Braz^, ii. 2.39) ; among the Ainus, 
whirlwinds are ombodirnrmts of evil s[)irits [ERE 
i. 244); among the Baganda, a dust eddy is be¬ 
lieved to be caused by ghosts at play (Roscoe, 282); 
among the Yoniha, an eddy of wina is a manifesta¬ 
tion of a forest-go(l (Rllis, 79 ) ; among the Kurnai, 
it is thought tliat Brewin travels in a whirlwind 
(Howitt, JAI xiii. 194) ; or, as in Fiji and among 
the Pawnees, the whirlwind is caused by ghosts 
(Frazer, GB‘^ i. 128). With all these peoples much 
the same methods of avoiding the eday or of over¬ 
coming the beings in it are found ; while, com¬ 
paring these customs with that of attacking a 
storm with weapons, we see that both eddy and 

1 The mediaeval writers apainst witchcraft condemned also 
fairies and all trafiic with them, and the fair 3 '-rin^s where 
their revels took place were assimilated to the blasted sward 
of the witches' Sabbat. This is seen in the trial of Jeanne 
d’Arc, in whose yroc^i wishes and fairies are mingled. In 
several French legends, fairies dance the Sabbat. 


vital element in all folk-lore. 

The fairies w'ho figure in tlie earlier romances 
and in the Renais.saiice and later poets are in part 
tlie creatures of folk-tradition, in part the creations 
of the poetic imagination, and concern us but little 
here.^ 

II. Situation of fairyland. — Fairyland as a 
separate region is vaiiomsly situated. Most gener¬ 
ally it is a subterranean region, sometimes directly 
below men’s dwellings, or within bills and moun¬ 
tains ; and to the latter corresponds the mediaeval 
tradition regarding the court of Venus in the 
‘Vemisberg,’ of wl)ich there w'ere several (Venus 
here = a fay; .see Grimm, 9.3.5). Wo may compare 
also the Irish tradition regarding the Tnath/i 1)6 
Danann and the sid, or mounds. 'The entrance to 
fairyland was through a cavern (or fairyland was 
in a cavern), crevice, j)it, or wells on tops of hills : 
the olde.st recorded example of this is found in 
Gervase of Tilbury’s .story of the Welsh Flidiirus, 
who was taken by two small men througli a sub¬ 
terranean passage to fairyland {Itin. Cainhr. i. 8 ). 

In this aspect fairyland eoru'sponds to Hades, as 
well as to Hell or Purgatory, the entrance to which 
is also often through a cave or cleft. Both in 
Teutonic and in Celtic regions, fairies are also 
associated with tumuli, or with old raths or forts, 
whicli are often seen lit ni) at niglit (for an early 
istance, see William 0 / Newburgh, lli.doria, 
Oxford, 1719 , i. 28). Fairyland is also within tlie 
waters, and acci'ssihle through wells or by diving 
beneath river or lake or sea (in this eorn*s])onding 
to one as])ect of tlie Celtic Fdy.sium ; see BbKS'r, 
AnODK OF THK [CedtieJ). This dwelling is both 
that of water-fairies and of other water-)M>ings {§ 7 ). 

It is also on islands in lake or sea, wliich some¬ 
times are seen by the gifted seer (Wentz, 147; 
Davi(;s, Mytlwl. and Jiites of Brit. Dru\d.<i, 1809,' 
p. 155). Here, again, there is a close eorresj)on(l- 
ence with the island Flysinm of tlie Celts (see ERE 
art. cil(Ml). Faiiyland may al.so he all around, a 
kind of fourth dimensional region interpenetrating 
ours or it may siiddenly be entered in a mist; 
or, again, it may he in the air. Tliese various con¬ 
ceptions are connected with the original character 
of fairies, whetlier as Nature-spirits or ghosts; 
and in some in.stances the abode of older gods lias 
become fairyland. 

It is usually dangerous to violate any sacred 
fairy spot—tree, dwelling, etc.—as it is dangerous 
to enter the charmed fairy circle, or to cross the 
night ride of fairies. These are tabus to which 
many parallels from lower and higher cultures, 
with res[)ect to sacred jilaces, abodes or haunts of 
spirits, gods, or ghosts, might be adduced (.see 
Codrington, 177 , 218 f. ; Seligmann, 184 ; Mac¬ 
Culloch, CF, eh. xi.). 

Litbraturk.—T here ia no work coverinj^ the whole ground 
of the fairy belief, but T. Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, new 

1 See Nutt, Fairy Myth, of Shakespeare, 1900; Ooyau, La 
Vie et la mart des fiea, Paris, 1910 ; Delattre, English Fairy 
Poetry, Oxford, 191'2. 

2 Cf. the New Britain saying regarding matana nion, the 
place of the dead : ‘ If our eyes were turned so that what is 
inside the head were now outside, we would see that matana 
nion was very near to us and not far away at a 1 (Brown, 192). 
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ed. 1000, Is generally useful. Besides the principal collections 
of Marchen, see also W. Bell, Shaktspeare’s Puck, and his 
Folklore, 3 yols., London, 1852 ; J. Curtin, Tales of the Fairies 
and the Ghost H'^orld, London, 189.5 ; j. Grimm, Teutonic 
Mythology, Lmr. tr., London, 1880-1888, ch. 17; Introduction, 
‘ Ueber die Elfen,' to T. C. Croker’s Fairy Legends, Cenn. tr., 
Leipzig 1820 ; E. S. Hartland, 5' vience of Fairy Tales, London, 
1891 ; R. Kirk, Secret Commonivealth of Flees, Fauns, and 
Fairies, ed. Sir W. Scott, Edinburgh, 1816, A. Lang, 1893; 


L. F. A. Maurv, Les Fi^es du moyen dye, Paria, 1843, new ed 
in Croyances et Uyendes du moyen dye, do. is'jr, ; H Schreiber^ 
Die Feen in Eurojm, Freiburg', 1842 ; Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, Iiilrud. to 'Tale of Tamlaiie,’ 1839 
Letters on Denwnoloyy and Witchcraft •^, •, W. Y. Evans 

Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Critic Covntnrs, Oxford, r.)ii(a 
curious mixture of soienoe and credulity) See also the other 
authorities cited in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 


FAITH. 


Buddhist.— See Bbakti-MAroa. 

Christian (W. Morgan), p. 689. 

Greek (I. F. Burns), p. 694. 

FAITH (Christian).—Every act of religious 
faith sliows two sides or aspect.s—a cognitive and 
a volitional. It is at once an allirniation of truth 
and a surrender to the truth aflirrned. A{>art from 
the first, it would be blind ; apart from the second, 
without practical signilicance. The fact that tlie 
emphasis is sometimes placed on the one and .some¬ 
times on the other leads to two relatively distinct 
notions of faith. When the volitional aspecd i.s 
empliasized, we have the notion commonly'denoted 
by the word ‘trust’ {q.v.) ; when the cognitive, 
that denoted by the word ‘belief’ (q.v.). It is 
with faith as belief that we are concerned in the 
present article. The notion of trust is, indeed, vital 
for religion, hut it has played no part in theological 
controversy. 

I. Scripture doctrine of Faith.— (1) In Jrwish 
canonical and extra-canonical writings. —Although 
tliere are only two OT passagc.s (I)t 32’*'^, Hah 2'*) in 
which tlio Kv admits the .substantive ‘faith,’ the 
idea is far from being infrecpieiit. Every word of 
God conies with a claim to he received as true ; 
to believe it is an act of obedience to Cod, as un¬ 
belief is rebellion and a mark of hardness of heart 
(Ex 14^^ Dt Ps 78’^, Is 7^). At the .same time, 
faith is not among the cardinal conceptions of OT 
religion. What Cod requires of men is less that 
they believe 11 is word than that tliey fear, love, 
serve, obey, and trust Him. Cod’s word is thought 
of rather as a commandment to be obeyed than as 
a message to he believed. 

What lirst brought the notion of faith into the 
foreground was the loosening of the bond between 
religion and nationality, and the rise of a propa¬ 
ganda. When Hebrew religion entered, witli a 
claim to universal acceptance, into competition with 
other religions and became a matter of personal 
ciioice, the question whether a man believed in the 
Cod of Israel and received His laws and promises 
as true inevitably advanced into a jiosition of 
cardinal importance. The initial religious act be¬ 
came one of belief ; and persistence in belief, the 
presupposition of fidelity to Cod. We can thus 
undei stand why in the later Jewish literature the 
notion of faith should he considerably more promi¬ 
nent than it is in the OT (En 46’ 58®, Apoc. Bar. 
54®- ; Philo, de Abrah. 268 ; 2 Es 5' 9’*-). 

(2) In the teaching of Jesus. —Evidence for the 
increasing importance that was being attached to 
faith will hardly, however, he discovered in the 
teaching of Jesus. Often as He uses the word, it 
is nearly always with the meaning of trust in the 
power and goodness of Cod (Mt 17^®, Mk 4^*^). I his 
IS the meaning even Avhen He speaks of faith in 
Himself. What He has in view is not belief in 
His Messiahship or in any doctrine, but trust in 
the Divine power that works through Him (Mt 
gio 92 i 5 ' 28 ) Though He is conscious of bringing a 
new message. He lays the stress not on the accept¬ 
ance of His word, hut on tlie doing of it. ‘ Tliis 
do, and thou shalt live ’ (Lk I02»). The message is 
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Hindu.— See Bhakti-Marga. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 69."). 

Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 697. 

so simple and self evidiMu-uig that the question of 
believing it luiidly conies inio vi(‘W, 

(3) Iti the u'nti7iqs of l td t. — It was with tlie 
Chris! ian pixx-Jjuiiation th.u, the idea of faith leally 
entereu (»ii its great cans r. Eioni the fii'>t tlie 
gosjsd was pleached, not primarily as a law to he 
olxpyed, htit as a me.ssagc to he In'lieved (Ac2^'‘ 4'*); 
and the <*ai(linal article of belief, that which in¬ 
cluded all others, was that desiis is Lord and 
Cdiint. 'I'he doctrine of sjilvatioii through believ¬ 
ing nas, tlie-refore, not introduced by Paul ; in his 
controversy with Peter at Antioch he could assume 
it as (oiumon Christian ground. None the less, he 
marks a decisive stage in its development. He was 
the lirst to establish it on a reasoned basis, and to 
hiiiig the Church to a clear consciousness of the 
new .signilicance which faith had accpiired. This 
he accomjdished by demonstrating the congruence 
of faith with the nature of the Christian Luisjiel. 
Since the gosjiel comes as a revel.'ition of Divine 
grace and of a righteousness ficely oll'ercd to guilty 
man, the fitting resjionse on iiuin s part can only he 
that of hiinihleand thankful acceptance of the gift. 
Putting away the proud thought that he can stand 
on his own merits, he must believe in Him who 
justifies the ungodly (Cal 3, Ko 4). It is evident 
that faith as here conceived is a tiling of the heart 
rather than of the intellect. It implies moral 
earnestne.ss, the sense of sin and need, suhmissive- 
ness and openness towards Cod, and is indis¬ 
tinguishable from the trust of which Jesus speaks. 
Doubtless the Apostle included in his notion of 
faith the acceptance of what we .should describe as 
doctrine (Ko 10^). The grace of Cod had no mean¬ 
ing for him apart from the redemiilion drama in 
which it presented itself to his imagination and 
thought. Nevertheless, Wrede’s assertion [Paulas, 
Tub. 1904, p. 67), that what Paul means by faith is 
notliing more than the obedient allirniation of the 
>reaching of redemption, is wide of the mark. In 
)is doctrinal constructions, Paul has no other object 
than to set forth the sin-forgiving, salvation-bring¬ 
ing grace of Cod ; and at bottom it is this grace he 
asks men to believe in and to trust. 

In vindicating the title of faith to he regarded as 
the sole and sutheient condition of salvation, Paul 
considers it exclusively in its relation to iiistifica- 
tion. What he establishes is justification by faith. 
Does he think of faith as also the inner Bjiririg of 
the new life? In two or three passages he ap¬ 
proaches this idea. He speaks of laith as working 
by love, and declares that whatever is not of faith 
is sin (Gal 5®, Ko 14'-^). But in general the activities 
of the new life are traced not to faith, hut to the 
transcendent working of the Holy Spirit. The 
Christian virtues and graces are fruits of the Spirit 
(Cal 522 , Ko 82). Our modern method of psycho¬ 
logical derivation is foreign to his tliought. 

Mucli more important is the question whether 
faith, as defined in Ko 4, is an adequate description 
of the religious relation as Paul hahilually con- 
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reives it. Is the bond that unites tlie believer wit 
Christ nutiiinf^' else than trust in the Divine f^ran 
manifested in IIis Cross? Tlie truth is that it i. 
only in connexion with justification that th 
Apostle thinks of it in this way. In general 
the union witli Christ appears as something mor 
intimate and close than can be described in ethica 
terms. The believer has died with (dirist am 
risen with Him ; he is in Christ, and Christ live 
in liim. While this has for Paul a strongly ethica 
meaning, to inter|)ret it in purely ethical terms, a: 
signifying nothing more than a death to sin an( 
r(;surrec( ion to righteousness, a reproduction o 
Christ’s mind or spirit in the believer, is to miss it 
secret. The union he has in view is a mystica 
union. Tike all mystics, he finds the idea o 
faith inadequate to express the religious relation 
Whether he rcjgards this mystical union as only 
deeper interpretation of faith, or as somethin 
that follows on it, is not easy to decide (Cal 2"^ 
Eph 3>^). 

(4) In the Fourth Gospel. —As compared witl 
that of Paul, the conce{)tion of faith found in tlr 
Fourth Gospel is distinctly more intellectualisti 
in character. The writer shows unmistakabl 
afhnities witli the Greek thinkers. Faith appear 
as a result of the impression made on the onlookers 
not so much by the grace and truth manifeste<I ii 
Christ's words and deeds, as by IIis miiacles. Hi 
whole earthly carc(U' is presented in the light of ; 
series of Diviru' attestations of Ilis claim to be th 
Son of God (Jn 2^^ 4®^ 14’^ 20^^). Helieving am 
knowing ar(* brought into the closest connexion 
with each other, are, indeed, treate<l as identical 
Tike the Greel.s and Philo, the Evangelist attri 
butes a saving significance to knowledge. At tlx 
same time, it is far from his intention to exhihi 
faith as a mere int(dlcctual as.sent to tlie pioposi 
tion, ‘.Jesus is the Son of God,’ Evcryv here the 
ethical factor, perhaps in con^'cious opposition to 
CJnosti(! tendencies, is strongly (miphasizeil. Know- 
ledge is not understood as a juetlominantly intel¬ 
lectual function ; it includes sympathyjind Kinshij) 
with its object, a personal relation to Christ, and 
is morally conditioned (Jn 6'*'* .5'*'* 7‘^). 

Like Paul, the writer of the Fourt h Gospel knows 
of a deeper relation of tlie soul to Chiist than that 
of faith or knowledge. Everywhere the mystical 
union is in the foreground ; ‘ I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may he perfected into one ’ (Jn IT"^') 
—that is the firofoundest secret of his piety. It is 
in virtue of this mystical union that the eternal 
and Divine life whi(di belongs to Chiist as His 
native [lossession is imparted to the believer. * He 
that ahideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit’ (Jn IJ”). The my.stical vein of piety, 
wJiich passed into Christianity from the Oriental 
religions, runs side by side with the Hebrew vein, 
and is sutl’used with the ethical spirit of the lat(e*r. 

(5) In the Epistleto the Hebrews, —In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we find a conception of faith which 
is modelled on that of Philo. Faith is the vi.sion of 
the eternal realities of the unseen world—God, His 
righteousness. His salvation, the better country— 
the vision of these realities and the conviction that 
they are more enduring than the things we see and 
touch (He 11). As sucli it is the spring of all heroic 
action. Christ is related to it as its author and 
perfecter. He is the great example of faith, and 
through Him the salvation which the saints of the 
old time could only greet from afar has become a 
realized fact (vv.^^**^). Of all NT conceptions of 
faith, that of Hebrews is perhaps the broadest. 

2 . Catholic doctrine of Faith.—We have seen 
that, from the outset of the Christian community, 
faith w'as related to a doctrinal construction of 
Christ’s Person and work. Always it implied 
belief in His power and dignity as Messiah and 


Tord, and in the reality of His redemption. If, 
notwithstanding this, the NT cannot oe said to 
show, except in the latest books, any serious intel- 
Icctiializing of tlie notion of faith, the explanation 
is to be found in the fact that doctrine was still 
sulliciently simple, ethical, and elastic to serve as a 
vehicle of the gospel. It still made its appeal less 
to the intellect than to the heart and conscience. 
But a time speedily arrived when this in large 
measure ceased to bo true. The passing of tlie 
great constructive thinkers, and the Church’s ex¬ 
perience in Gnosticism of the dangers incident to 
unfettered speculation, led to the fixing of doctrine 
as an authoritative norm, the fitting attitude to 
which was intellectual submission. Nor was this 
all. More and more, doctrine was elaborated in a 
direction that removed it from the domain of the 
heart and conscience into that of the speculative 
reason. In determining the inner relations of the 
Trinity and the constitution of Clirist’s Person, the 
(Jiurcli doubtless sought to safeguard what seemed 
to it vital religious interests. At the same time, 
such determinations were far removed from the 
simple truths of the gospel, and the imiiortance 
attached to them had the result of throwing the 
latter into the shade. Wlien assent to the creisis 
was made a condition of salvation, it was iiun itahlo 
that faith should come to he iindeistood as funda¬ 
mentally an act of the intellect. By Augustine it 
is delincd as ‘ cum ass('risione cogitare ’ {de Fraulcst. 
Sanrtor, 5), and by A(]uinns (.Vam/un, IT 2, qu. 2, 
;irt. 2) as an act of the intellect wliich is imn’cd to 
assent through the will. Three elements were 
distinguished in it— notitia, assrjisus, and Jidueia; 
the liist two being purely intellectual, and tlx? 
thiid having but the slenderest claim to la-regardfd 
as ethical. Not only was faith inf elh*ct ualr/ed ; it 
was conceived in the main as an act, not of insight 
and independent conviction, but of intellectual 
submission. The highest mysteides of the faitii, 
being inaccessible to r('ason, could be received only 
on the ground of an external authority. Early 
Scholasticism, it is tine, proceeded on tlie assump¬ 
tion that the doctrines of the Ghurch were capable 
of Ixung demonstrated to tlio re.‘isf)n; still the 
loctrines were lirst, and reason second. Moreover, 
the attempt to justify this assumplion was in the 
end abandoned. Faith, in the Catholic com'cption 
of it, is authority-faith. And the authority that 
guarantees tiie trutli of the doctrines is, in the last 
resort, the Church ; ‘ Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas’ 
Aug. contra Ep. Manirh. 6). The Church, therm 
fore, is the real object to which Jiducin, the practical 
'^lenient in faith, is referred. The notion w'as still 
furtherevisc(mated when the Church came to recog¬ 
nize that an intelligent assent to its doctrines was 
nore than could be ex[)e(;ted from unlettered 
people, and to accept a fides implirita, or readiness 
to aftirm these doctrines, though not jirecisely 
known, as sufficient for salvation. 

So emptied of all ethi(;al and religious meaning, 
’aith could no longer sustain the weight of im- 
lortance that had formerly been attached to it. 
►Vliile it continued to be regarded as indispensable 
or salvation, the goods of the Christian life were 
lot connected with it in any organic way. The 
nly bond was the external one of merit. God 
ewarded faith by bestowing forgiveness and 
nfusing love. As the principle of justification, 
aith w’aa supplanted by good works; as the 
irinciple of moral action, by love. One may say 
hat its significance shrank to this, that it 
presented submi.ssion to the Church, and was on 
hat account the condition of participation in the 
inpernatural gifts which the Church dispensed to 
ler children. 

It is not to be denied that there were other 
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currents of thought in the Catholic Church. It 
would be easy to quote from Aii^oistine and 
Aquinas passages in winch faith is based not on 
authority, but on inner apprehension of Divine 
truth. Divine things, Augustine asserts, cannot 
be understood except by the pure in heart, and 
A(|uinas guards against the idea that buth is an 
arl)itrary choi(;e. It presupposes a certain amount 
of natural trust and natural grace. IStill the main 
drift was as described. 

3. Protestant doctrine.—(1) Luther. —Luther 
restored faith to tlie place it occupies in the 
theology of Paul. Against the Roman doctrine of 
justilication by works he set the Pauline doctriiu^ 
of justilication by faith only. In the act of 
believing, the sinner has full assurance of salva¬ 
tion ; his fissurance is not contingent on the good 
works he has done or may do, much less on any 
ceremonial observance. For salvation is a Divine 
promise*; and, as ‘without a promise we have 
nothing to believe, without faitn the promise is 
useless, since it is through faith that it is estab¬ 
lished and fullilled’ [de Cdptio. BdbijL Krrl.). 
Luther ev(‘Ti went beyond Paul in making t.iilh 
the nrinciple not of justilication alone, but of tlui 
whole Christian life. Its awakening is itself the 
new birth. Love <ioes not require to be brought 
in as something additional ; it is included in faith. 
Only believe, and you will do all good works from 
your own impulse. It is, indei'd, from the faith 
behind them that good works di'rive their moral 
quality : ‘ Dum bonus aut malus quisqunm ellicitur, 
non hoc ah o{)eribus sed a Tide vel incredulitate 
oritur’ [dc Lihertatc). 

'The new signilicance attached to faith implies a 
d(*('j)(*ned conccf)tion of it. It is no longer con- 
c('ived as primarily an allair of the intellect. 
Lut lu.'r delines it as a ‘coita liducia coidis et liimus 
ass('nsus (juo Christus appi ehenditur ’ {Comnirufarij 
on G(tl. i.). It. is nothing else tlian personal trust in 
the sin-forgiving grace of Ood ; and it is the 
product not of reason, but of the impression which 
the Divine word makes on the heart and conscience. 

This conception of faith sets up a new standard 
for doctrimn If doctrine is to be the object of 
faith, it must embody the gospel, must exhibit 
Christ in the characters that render Him our 
Saviour and awaken our trust. Of this Luther 
was dimly corisciious. He saw that we apprehend 
Christ only in our experience of His merciful will : 

‘ Misereri arguit eum esse Deum et distinguit ab 
aliis qui non possunt misereri, cum sint miseri ; 
igitiir qni miseretur et bonus cst. Dens cst.’ 
But, though in these words Luther crit icized the 
metaphysical formulae of the Grc(*k creeds, he did 
not seriously raise the question whether they ful¬ 
filled the requirement he had j)roposed. They 
imposed themselves upon him as something sacro¬ 
sanct ; and he was content to leave them unaltered, 
and to read into them as much evangelical mean¬ 
ing as they could carry. 

(2) The Reformed Church after lAither. —Far 
from working out Luther’s epoch-making ideas 
alx)ut faith, the Protestant Churches after the 
Reformation reverted in large measure to the 
Roman view. The traditional dogmas, supple¬ 
mented by that of justification by faith, were 
elevated to their old position. In the object of 
faith the sum of the articuli fidei was included. 
As a consequence, the existence of a ])urely 
intellectual element in faith was again emphasized. 
While fducia was regarded as decisive for salva¬ 
tion, notitia and asffcns^is were made to precede it 
as necessary preliminary steps. More and more 
the ground of assent was again sought in authority, 
with this difference that for the authority of an 
infallible Church there was substituted that of an 
infallible Bible. 


4. Modern discussions.—In the modern pciiod 
of theology, which may be dated fn»m the L imiina- 
tion, discussions regarding failh lia\c inrned 
mainly on two jtoints—its < ognitivc < 1 . 1 racter ; 
and its relation to the liLstorinal facts, al .e all to 
the fact of Christ. 

(1) Every net of faith inv<dv(.*s a judiMin'nt, an 
affirmation of Irulh or of N\bat is rngjuded as 
truth. Faith is thus in one aspect a nxjmtive 
process. \\ h i.t is the* nature of this jnoci'ss? On 
whatgroumL do the aflirmations of fail li ultimately 
rest? Are tin; grounds on whicdi we aflirm the 
justice or the goodiu'ss of God the same in kind as 
those on which tin- aflirmations of Hcien(;e are 
based? The question is one which has far-reaching 
signilicance for theology ; it is, one may assert, the 
only epist<*moiogi( :il ipn >tion with which theology 
has any de<‘p com . in. 

I’or its theor of religious kno^\ ledge, Protestant 
orthodoxy was ind.dited to tin; theologians of the 
Catholii; Church, above all to Aquinas. It dis¬ 
tinguished between (he kno\\h*dgc of God which 
comes to us tl o)Ugh the ex(;rcis' of our natural 
la-ason, and c sujqdeim'iit of supernaturally 
c.ommunic.'ited knowledge resting on authority. 
fhgh((‘en(h century Rationalism, while it allowed 
the first, rcj»'ct('d the, second. For Rationalism, 
all religious truths were truths of reason. But 
n<*i(h('r Pioti'stant orthodoxy nor Rationalism 
thought oi subjecting wiiat it called reason to 
criti« al anal> sis, 

{a) It was Kant who first undertook this task, 
and his account of reason forms one of the great 
landmarks in epistemological investigation. As 
the result of his analysis, Kant distingtiished a 
twofold process in know ledge—that of the theoret¬ 
ical, and that of the practical reason. As theoret¬ 
ics!, reason has for its domain the world of sense- 
(‘Xperien(‘e, and for its instrument the categories— 
above all, the gn^ab category of c/iusalit^y. Within 
this domain it moves with logical ceitainty, rising 
from eflect to cause and connecting fact with fact 
as parts of a single, order(*d system. But there its 
competency ends. When the theoretical reason 
att(!mj)ts to transcend the phenomenal world of 
sense-experience, and to explore, b^y means of its 
(‘.•itcgories, the ultimate reality which lies behind 
that world, its incompetence is at onci; demon¬ 
strated by the paralogisms in which it finds itself 
involve<L The transcernhmt objec ts wdth which 
religion is concerned cannot be (*stablished in a 
theoretical way. To reason as theoretical they are 
inaccessible. Only through reason as practical, i.e. 
as imposing itself upon us as t he l:nv of our <-onduct, 
do w'C attain to any know ledge of tin; unconditioned. 
Our religious knowdedge conies to us as postulates 
of our moral consciousness, and (he certainty with 
w'hich we hold it is nob a logical but a moral 
certainty. If our consciousness of being under 
obligation to olxiy the cati'gorical imperative of 
our reason is not to be stultilii'd, wo must assume 
that our will is free, that b(*yond death there lies 
an o})portunity for approximation to the moral 
ideal, and that the ultimate pow'er in the universe 
is on the side of the good. 

The Kantian account of knowdedge has the great 
merit of bringing out the fact that our religious 
aflirmations, unlike those of science, are morally 
conditioned. In other respects, however, it is 
open to grave objrcbions. It leaves room for no 
knowdedge of God unless as a postulate. Com¬ 
munion wdth God is possible only in the form that 
we fulfil our moral duties as God’s commands. A 
theory wdiich so limits the range of religious 
experience cannot be regarded as adequate. 

(6) Fruitful as the Heg-elian movement proved 
in many ways for theology, on the side of episte- 
mology it represented a reaction in the direction 
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of Rationalism. For religion was but the 

forecourt of philosophy, ami religious a})juehension 
but an undevelo[)ea form of philosoj)hieal. Finn 
ground is reached only when the highest truth is 
logically develooed from the idea and recognized 
as a necessity of thought. Tlie distinction drawn 
by Kant between the theoretical and the practical 
reason completely disappears. 

(c) Meanwhile the problem of knowledge was 
being attacked from another side. Herbart drew 
attention to the part which feeling plays in 
cognition. Not only is it involved in all our 
thinking, but in a particular class of judgments— 
the lesthetic and moral—it is the determinative 
factor. De Wette showed that in such judgments 
what we predicate of an object is not existence 
but worth. We arrange the objects of our experi¬ 
ence in a scale of values, rising from hedonistic 
values to spiritual, the morally good forming the 
climax of the series. The idea of ‘ value-judgments’ 
was taken up by Lotze, and still further developed. 
More dehnitely than De Wette he established 
their basis in feeling and connected them with 
religion. Faith, he declared, is the feeling that is 
appreciative of values {Microcosmus, Eng. tr.'* i. 
244 f.). Through our feeling for values we reach a 
knowledge of things as authentic as that given us in 
science. Nay, it is precisely such faith-knowledge 
that takes us to the heart of reality ; for it is not 
in the world of forms with which science deals, but 
in the world of values, that the inner nature of 
things comes to expression. 

{d) It belongs to the epoch-making significance 
of Albrecht Ritschl that he was the fir.st to intro¬ 
duce tlie ‘value-judgment’ into theology, and to 
explain by it the character of faith-knowledge and 
faith-certainty. According to the Ritschlian view, 
all religious judgments are iudgments of value, or 
rest on sik'Ii, They have their ground not, as in 
the case of theoretical judgments, in the compulsion 
of perception and thought, but in our feeling for 
values. Our belief in the personality of God, for 
example, rests on the fact that we rank ourselves 
above Nature and claim dominion over it—rank 
the personal above the impcr.sonal. We proceed on 
the principle that the highest in rank must be the 
ultimate in being. The impulse to set the good 
on the throne of the univmse has behind it a 
feeling for the claim which the good makes on our 
will. In proportion as we seek the good, we are 
convinced that our eliorts cannot be in vain, but 
that it is the fundamental law of things, and must 
assert its right against all resistance. It is the 
.same feeling for values that lies at the basis of the 
alhrmations which faith makes about Christ. The 
assertion that in Christ God meets us has no other 
ground than a valuation of the ends for which He 
lived and of the spirit that breathes through His 
every word and deed. His holy love authenticates 
itself to us as the love of the Father for this single 
reason, that it is the Divinest thing that has come 
within our experience. Always faith is concerned, 
not until causal explanation, but with values. 

Ibis theory of value-judgments is put forward 
as an analysis of the actual process of faith¬ 
knowing. It rests on the assumption that the cer¬ 
tainty of faith is dill'erent in kind from the cer¬ 
tainty witli which we hold a scientific hypothesis. 

Is this assumption justified ? Certainly the objects 
of faith (jrod, the Divinity of Christ, the immor¬ 
tality of the soul—do not present themselves to 
the religious mind as hypotheses, the validity of 
which has to be tested by the ordinary scientific 
canons. The a.ssurance with which we affirm tliern 
18 not measured by our ability to fit them into a 
causal or logical scheme of things. On all hands 
it is admitted that a complete theoretical demon¬ 
stration of their reality is out of the question. 


From the conservative side we have, indeed, ever 
renewed attemiits to establish Christ’s Divinity in 
a theoretical way, by an appeal to such facts as 
His miracles, Hi.s sinlessness. His superhuman con¬ 
sciousness, and His bodily resurrection. Jiut such 
a demonstration does not represent the experieru'e 
in which faith is born, but is purely adventitious. 
And, even were the facts on which it is built be- 
ond question, it would still remain, when judged 
y scientific canons, hopelessly inadequate. The 
truth is that the certainty of faith is not a logical, 
but a moral certainty. It is rooted not in the 
intellect, but in the heart and conscience, and is 
morally conditioned. Its rnestsure is the force of 
our affirmation of the Good, the Fair, and the True. 
Faith is the soul’s everlasting yea to the Divine 
realities that appeal to it. If it sets these realities 
on the throne of the universe, it is because a uni¬ 
verse in which they were not central and supreme 
would be morally intolerable. In the value-judg¬ 
ment theory of religious apprehension the radically 
moral character of faith-certainty is brought, for 
the first time, to clear scientific expression. 

That judgments of value have to be reckoned 
with among our cognitive processes is now widely 
recognized—even by logicians like Sigwart as well 
as by theologians. Where the Ritschlian epis¬ 
temology encounters the strongest opjiosition is 
in its sceptical attitude tow'ards the sj)eculative 
reason, and in its demand that the knowledge of 
faith be kept free from all admixture of specu¬ 
lative elements—in its demand, that is to say, for 
the extrusion of 8peculati^e metaphysics from 
theology. To many this lias seemed e(juivalent 
to setting up a double truth, ami to a denial of 
the unity of thought. W. Jt. Inge, for example, 
while recognizing the significance of value-judg¬ 
ments for religion, and admitting that we cannot 
jirove that our valuations are anything more than 
subjective, maintains that there must he a unifying 
principle in VNliich tlie ditl'eront activities of our 
nature are harmonized as activities of one person, 
directed towaids one satisfying end, and that it is 
in this unifying exjierieiice that faitli for tlie first 
time comes fully into its own.' In other words, 
faith is securely established only 'vfien we have 
succeeded in building our valuojudgments, with 
all our other knowledge, into a single, coherent 
system. That the liuman mind will never cease 
from the attempt thus to synthesize its knowledge 
may be regarded as certain. And it would he rash 
to assert tliat the .syntheses which phiIosoj)liy oflerB 
are without sigiiilieanee for faith. It cannot, how- 
ever, be admitted that faith is deriendent on the 
constructions of any philosopli v. In our ('hristian 
religion it is nrecisely tho>e elements wliich liavo 
been imported from philosophy that have proved 
themselves the least stable. Christian faith, a.s 
distinct from speculative theology, really moves 
among a few grand, simjile, and relatively constant 
truths ; and these truths owe little or nothing to 
the speculative reason, but are the affirmations of 
the heart and conscience. While philosophy can 
render to religion, particularly in the domain of 
a{)ologetics, a service that is real and indispensable, 
the idea that it will some day succeed, as Edward 
Caird hoped, in transforming the moral certainty 
of faith into logical certainty is purely fantastic. 

(2) I'o what extent is faith dependent on historical 
facts, particularly on the fact of Christ ? To state 
the (question in a more general way—What is the 
medium through which God reveals Him.self to the 
soul ? How is the object of faith given ? 

Traditional theology has always distinguished 
between a general revelation and a special The 
former it regards as given in Nature and in tJie 
moral order visible in the life of man. From 
1 Faith and its Psychology, pp. 61, 231. 
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Nature we can riRo, by the exercise of our natural 
powers, to the idea of an almighty and inlellij^eiit 
Creat or ; from the moral order in human life to 
that of a righteous Lawgiver and Judge, To 
geneial faith, God thus j)rcsent8 Himself os an 
idea which has heen reached througii a process of 
thought. Special revelation, on the other hand, 
is regarded as consisting in certain ‘saving facts’ 
of history, these facts being, above all, the birth 
into our world of one who was the Son of God, 
the Second Person in the Trinity, and the atone¬ 
ment for sin He accomplished on the (toss. Tn 
them specifically Christian faith has its object. 
While, however, the Incarnation and the Atone¬ 
ment are thought of as facts of history, it is 
evident that they are not of a kind that can he 
established by purely historical evidence. Tln^y 
come to us as a speculative construction or inter¬ 
pretation of the Person and work of the historical 
Jesus, the truth of which is guaranteed in the 
last resort by inspired Scripture. The immediate 
object of sjiecilically Christian faith is thus, for 
traditional theology, not the histoiical facts of 
Jesus’ life, but a doctrine or series of doctrines; 
and only when the doctrines have been accepted 
—whether on authority or as speculatively estab¬ 
lished—can faith enter. God’s siiecial historical 
revelation is given in the form of (loctrine. 

{a) It was against a historical revelation so con¬ 
ceived that the Rationalism of the eighteenth 
century directed its attack. Rejecting the tradi¬ 
tional doctrines of (.Jiristianity, it put in their 
place the simple and self-evident ideas of reason 
as the one valid content of religious faith. Hieso 
ideas—the chief of which are God, freedom, and 
immortality—arc independent of Christ and, in¬ 
deed, of all history ; they are in their nature time¬ 
less, the same for every age and every race. For 
the significance of history, whether in religion or 
in any other department of human life, Rationalism 
had little feeling. In this respect the Kantian 
philosophy of religion marked no advance. For 
Kant, too, the content of religious faith is given 
in ideas that are tiimdess and necessary. The con¬ 
ception of a revelation—whether in Nature or in 
history—was barred for him by bis doctrine of 
phenomenalism. The world of our inner and 
outer sense-experience, being merely phenomenal, 
can yield us no knowledge of the hidden power 
behind it. 

(/>) In the Hegelian philosophy the significance 
of history seems, at first sight, fully recognized. 
There is no more talk of phenomenalism or of the 
contingency of historical facts. History is ex¬ 
hibited as controlled by the immanent law of 
reason, and as the me()ium of a self-revelation 
of the Absolute. Of this self-revelation, the 
historical religions constitute a particular mode, 
Nature, art, and philosophy forming kindred 
modes. Christianity—which has as its character¬ 
istic that Christ is contem])lated as the God-man, 
the realized unity of the Divine and the human— 
is established as the culmination of the series and 
the sole absolute religion. But what Hegel gives 
to history with one hand he takes away with the 
other. The religious way of envisaging the one¬ 
ness of the human spirit with the Divine, the 
finite with the Infinite—as realized, that is to say, 
in the Person of Clirist—is for him but a step on 
the road to the philosophical. Firm ground is 
reached only when the historical is left behind, 
and the highest truth is developed from the idea 
itself and recognized as a necessity of thought. 
Ultimately we are left with a rational idea as the 
sole adequate content of religious faith. To make 
this clear was one of the motives that led Stmuss 
to write his Leben Jesu, He believed that in re- 
solWng the Gospel-narrative into a tissue of myth 


ho was doing Christianity a ical service, by com¬ 
pelling it to advance from the history-faith of 
j)opular religion to the higiier faith NNinch receives 
its object from thought alone. In this epoch- 
making book, Strauss also brought into the fore¬ 
ground an objection to basing faith on facts of 
history which had frequently been raised before, 
though never in so peremptory a fashion. Facts 
of history are known to us only through human 
testimony, and human testimony is fallible. How 
can Ave build our faith on a foundation that criti¬ 
cism may any day destroy, if it has not already 
destroyed it ? This ohje(;tion bears with particular 
force against the traditional conception of a his¬ 
torical revelation, since it is precise^ tbe miracu¬ 
lous facts on which it relies to prove the signifi¬ 
cance of Ciirist that are most open to critical 
attack. 

(r) Orthodoxy, Rationalism, and Idealistic Philo¬ 
sophy, widely as they dillered in many respects, 
were all agreed in one fundamental assum{)tion, 
that it is through the appropriation of an idea 
or doctrine that religion arises. Faith was made 
dependent for its object on a process of thought. 
Schleiermacher’s importance for theology consists 
in no small degree in tliis, that he was the first to 
break with tliat tradition. Adopting the method 
of psychological analysis, he souglit to demonstrate 
religion as a function of the Spirit, independent 
alike of jiliilosophy, ethics, and dogmatics. Re¬ 
ligion, he taught, is the immediate res])onse of the 
Soul in feeling to the Divine reality which besets it 
behind and before. This reality is not, however, 
found in Christ or in any historical fact; it is not 
even anything moral as such. It is the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Whole of things. Religion is the 
inrusliing sense of the Infinite in the finite, of the 
Eternal in the temporal, our feeling that our time- 
life is a manifestation and organ of the eternal 
Whole and absolutely dependent on it. Signifi¬ 
cance is attributed to Christ only as a prototyjie 
of a ncAV mo<le of such ‘God-consciousness.’ Tliat 
Schleierrnacher gives an adequate account of the 
content of Christian faith, few would now contend. 
None the less his demonstration of religion as an 
immediate experience of Divine reality, and as 
independent of the constructions of theology and 
philo.sophy, stands for all time. 

(d) Ritschl learned from Schlciermaclier that 
faith springs up as the result of contact with Divine 
reality, and that its object, tlieieforc, is not to he 
sought in any idea or docfiinc. But, holding a 
delinitely ethical and Cln istian conception of Ciod, 
he could not regard tlie Wlioleof things as the field 
where the soul finds Him. Not in Nature, hut only 
in the historical life of man, can God reveal Him¬ 
self in His moral Avorking and as the God of our 
salvation. And, among the facts of history in which 
Ho approaches us, Jesus Christ possesses a sig¬ 
nificance that is not only supreme hub absolutely 
unique. What gives to Christ such sigiiilicance is 
not the miraculous facts on Avhich traditional theo¬ 
logy relies to i)rove His Divinity, hut the moral and 
religious traits of His character as they manifest 
themselves in Avord and deed. In contact Avitli His 
moral might and holy love, Ave feel the hand of God 
laid upon us, and knoAv that He has draAvn near to 
U8 to forgive and overcome our sin and to call us 
into His felloAvship and service. 

The historical Jesus, and not any doctrine of His 
Person and work, is for Ritschl the object of faith. 
What then is doctrine? It is a product of faith, 
and intelligible only as an expression of what the 
soul has found in Christ. This need not be taken 
as denying to the doctrines of the Church any direct 
religious value. We know that for countless 
thousands the doctrine of the Atonement has been 
the one great medium through Avhich they have 
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appreliended the for^nvin^ and savin;^ love of Cod 
'That it docs cxliibit the holy love of Cod as man, 
fested in Christ in a poweiful and dramatic way 
no one with any feeling for reality will deny. This 
however, does not allect the question whether it i: 
not something sccoiulary. Hehind it lies the his¬ 
torical fact of Jesus dealing with publicans and 
sinners, His ministry among the weary and the lost 
It is from the love which shines out from thi 
ministry that thedocti ine of the Atonement derive 
its living content. The historical reality and no 
the speculative (ionstruction is the primary fact 
and tne latter cannot he accepted as a substituh 
for the former. 

The liitsclilian view of the historical Jesus as th 
one ground of Chri.stian faith has been attacked as 
involving a static conception of revelation. Is nol 
(fod, it is objected, always revealing Ilinnself tt 
mankind, and in a piogrcssive wuiy ? Is He not a: 
active in the present as in the past, and is it no 
precisely His activity in the present that croate^ 
our exj)e!ience of Him as the living God? Can w' 
regard the Jesus of history as God’s last w'onl t 
us? In order to consmve the constancy and juo 
gressiveness of levelation and at the same time t( 
escape the menace of liistorical ciiticism, Loisy am 
Inge, among otiicis, have sought the ground o 
Christian faith in the living Chi ist, as He manih'^t; 
Himself in the Church and the individual s<ju1 
rather than in the Jesus of history. The signi 
ticance of the latter they find in this, (hat H( 
introduced the movement w Inch in its entiicty wil 
constit ute a theophany in tlie life of humanity. Ii 
has to l)e said, how'ever, that the problem whicl 
such wi iteis atteiufit in this way to solve is not that 
■which liitschl liad before him. About the |»rogicss 
of Chiistian thought Hitschl was not concermal. 
His one concern was with what he regarded as the 
fundamental Cliristian exjici ienci', the assurance, 
namely, t hat we liave a gi aciou-, sin-forgiving God. 
How' can such an expel icnce be reached ? In attach¬ 
ing it exclii'^ivcly to tlu' person of Je.sus, Kit.schl 
does certainly give gioiind for the charge that be 
denies any other chaiimd of revelation. It would 
be dillicult to deny the fact that many have reacheil 
the experience he has in viiwvin other ways than 
through contact with the historical Jesus. The 
love of Jesus meets us not only in the written 
Gospels and in the [ueadiing of the Chinch, but 
also in men tilled with His S[»iiit; and, wheiever 
we are brought up Ix'fori' it, it authenli<*ates itself 
to us as soiiK'thing l)i\ iiu', and has power to pro¬ 
duce within us the assuiance that the God of our 
life is a (Jod of grace. Hut, while this must be ad¬ 
mitted, the history of the Cluirch has made it 
abundantly clear that Chri-'lianity loses its vitality 
-when the Person of its founder is forgotten or 
obscuied. 'I'lie men and women wdio have been the 
driving foici's in the Christian eonimunity have 
ilrawn their inspiialion from no secondary source, 
but from Christ Himself. That in a (’^^hristian 
community there is a ])ow'er at wairk which with a 
certain litness can be (h'scrilxal as ‘ the living Christ ’ 
—an ideal of (Jiristian life and eliaracter, as it lias 
shaped itself in the modern mind—is not to be 
denied. And such a ])o\ver cannot but po.ssess 
immense signilieance for religion, for (liis nmong 
otlicr reasons, that in it God speaks to us in the 
language of to-day. Hut can it be acce[)ted as 
a substitute for tlie Christ of Iiistory? Om‘may 
assert that the Christ of Iiistory, while a e.bild cif 
His time with re.sjiect to the forms of His tlujuglit, 
in the essential features of His life and teaching 
stands above time. A wealth of signilieance be¬ 
longs to Him far transcending that of our richest 
ideals, and a power to awaken and sustain faith in 
the living God of salvation such as meets us in no 
other fact of onr experience. 


Litkraturk.—A. Schlatter, Dcr Glavbe tin Stuttgart, 
190r); JJi!-tories of Ikxjma, by Ilaniack (Kn^. tr. 181U-99), liOOfn^ 
(Halle, 19()<)), arid SeebergJbeuizig, lluO); J. Kbstlin, Der 
Glaubf,: srui Grxind timl Gegm.'^tidui, IHO.O ; 

W. Herrmann, Communion of the Chrit^ftan inth God (Kiij;. 
tr. 189.0); A. Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion 
(Eng. tr. 1897); M. Reischle, Werturteile, Freiburg, 1896 ; 
W. R. Inee, Faith and its Psychologi/, London, 1909 ; O. 
Kirn, Glauie und Geschichte, Leipzig, 1900. 

W. Morgan. 

FAITH (Greek).—In this article we propose 
(I) to give some account of religious faith as an 
actual feature of Greek life, and (2) to indicate the 
relation between faith and knowledge in Greek 
philosophy. 

I. Faith as a religious force.—(1) Its nature.— 
By religious faith we understand belief coupled 
with tru.st in a Divine power. Both these elements 
enter into the words nLcms and TriaTcveiy, although 
the moral rather than the intellectual notion is 
prominent in each, esjiecially in the verb (W. R. 
luge. Faith and its Psifc/ioFo/i/, London, 1909, 
p. 3f.). But, to .see the lii.stiiictive character of 
Greek faith, we mu.st turn to its objeeJiye aspect. 
The Greek faith was polytheistic. Its ilcitics were 
beautiful, and often sublime, eoncejitions. At the 
same time—we s})eak of the national religion 
rather tluin of local cults —they were but giorilied 
types of liumanity, beings who inspire<l contidence 
lather than dread, and with whom the arti.stic 
imagination freely nlayed. 

(2) Its historf/.— i'Uii faith tliiis descrihed was a 
living force in (Ireeco till ;il)ou(-the middle of the 
htli cent. B.C. It is true that in the lyric poetry 
of the 6th and 7th centuiies ‘the tignre of Zeus 
dwarfs and oh.scnn^s all the other divine per- 
S(malities’ (J. yXdam, Ptfiff. Tcitc/icrs <>/ Grn'rc, 
bhiiiilairgh, 1908, p. 83 ; cf. J. P .Mahall 3 % Forial 
Life in Greece-^ lamdon, 1875, ]>. 91). Hut theie 
i.s'no revolt against thr old national faith. The 
lyric jmets ‘nevuT ad \ alien'd evim to the most 
list ant hint of atheism, or to a denial that the 
gods could and did interfere in human adairs ’ 
(iMalially, 92). Pidytheism, gradually purged, in¬ 
deed, or its grosser elements, was the accepted 
creed of the Greek poids from Homer to Sopliocles. 

It inspired the inasteimieccs of the gi ^al e-L period 
of Gieek sculpture. It was at tin lieaitof every 
;roat movement in the formative p niod of (ireeb 
listory. Of this, two illustrations may he given. 
The lirst is the Apolline cult. Tlie worsliip of 
Apollo was, directly or indiiectly, a Icjiding factor 
in the intelloitual, moral, .social, and political 
tlevelopment of the Greeks (for details, cf. 1^. R. 
Parnell, in 11DG v. 145 f.). To take but one 
nstamai—-the A[)olliiie cult was largidy instiii- 
nental in introducing and in gradually (haqumiiig 
Jio vital ethical conci'ption of jmrilication tiom 
in. Our .sccoml illll^tl■ation is from the I’ersian 
-var. Plato {Laics, iii. 699) expressly mentions 
ru.st in the gods as one of the gieat causes of the 
Ireek victory. And the truth of his statement 
mist come home powerfully to every reader of 
lerodotu.s. It was faith in the gods tliat kept 
Leonidas at I'liermujiyla*, and the fleet at Salamia 

vii. ‘220, 143). It was this that niTved the 
\tlieniaiis to reject the overtures of Mardonius 

viii. 143). And accordingly, when the Athenians 
q)pealcd to Sparta for aid, they referred to this 
aith as Mnur own supreme motive; ‘We, rever- 
ncing Zeus Hellenius, and fearing to betray 
lellas, have not acce[>tcd the otter of the king’ 

ix. 7). Finally, Tlieinistoeles, addressing his 
•aptains after the battle of Salamis, emphati- 
lally declares that their deliverance was due, 

.ot to themselves, but to the gods (viii. 109), 
»^hich he would certainly not have done unless 
e had been sure that he was expre.ssiiig the upper- 

nost thought of all (E. E. G., Makers of Hellas, 
London, 1903, p. 539). For the above view as to 
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the power of the traditional faith, cf. also Mahaffy, 

p. 

As (.Treek faitli rested on polytheism, it flourished 
as long as the latter remained credible. But, about 
the middle of tliedth cent., rationalism, which had 
arisen in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, began 
to play havoc with traditional belief, and tlie age 
of faith was succeeded by the so-called age of 
illumination (J. Adam, 270 f. ; L. Campbell, 
in Greek Liter., London, 1898, pp. 208, 295). This 
corresponds, roughly speaking, to the latter half 
of the Titli century. On the other hand, the rapid 
spread of new ideas provoked a reaction, the most 
notable incident of which was the condemnation 
and death of Socrates (399 B.C.). Did the national 
religion over regain its old vitality? Mabafly 
argues (p. 355 fl‘.) that Grote and others have greatly 
exaggerated the scepticism of the last period of 
Greek history. But even he does not maintain 
that the old polytheistic creed ever again (‘xpressed 
the prevailing religious attitude of thoughtful 
minds. There was, indeed, much earnest religious 
life in the following centuries. This is espe< udly 
true of the Stoic and the Mystic. But their belief 
does not concern us here, both because it was not 
})roperly national, and also because, being j)an- 
tlieisti(r, it could hardly he said to ejuhiace (lie 
(dement of trust which belongs to a genuine le* 
ligious faith. 

2 . Faith and knowledge.—According to our 
definition, faith is an act at once intellectual and 
moral. But such a mode of conceiving man’s 
knowledge of God is foreign to Greek tliought. 
Keason alone, according to Greek philosojihy, is 
adequate to the knowledge of God. This view 
forms an essential part of Aristotle’s teaching, hut 
It is in the Jtepublic of Idato (511, etc.) that the 
superiority of knowledge to faith is most distinctly 
laid down. According to Plato, Trfcrrts is but a 
stage in the jiatliway to knowledge, a stage in 
which tin; visible and ojiinahle is regnrded as true. 
‘With Plato, Knowledge and not Paith is “the 
assurance of things hopiMl for, the test of things 
not seen (J. Adam, dU7). 

On the other hand, the opposition between 
knowledge and faith in Greek [ihilosophy is not so 
absolute as may at first appear. P'or knowledge, 
whih; ascribed to reason alone, is often brought 
into closest relation with the moral nature, d'hus, 
l^ythagoras viewed the juirsuit of knowhidge as a 
means to spiritual emancipation (J. Adam, 193 f.); 
Somates, again, viewed knowledge as ‘ a certain 
overmastering jjrinciple or power that lays liold 
primarily, indeed, of the intidlect, but througli the 
intellect of the entire personality’ {ih. 329). And, 
similarly, Plato taught that in the conversion 
wrought by knowledge the character also is in¬ 
volved. Tt is a revolution in which the whole 
nature shares {^vv 6\r\ ry ^vxv, ib. 412 ; Plato, 
Eep. 518 C). Lastly, the figure by which, in the 
Syniposimn, Plato sets forth the knowledge of God 
is that of the soul’s marriage with her ideal. It is 
still knowledge, an mnor intcUeetvalis, with which 
he professes to d(‘al. But it is obvious how near 
the conception brings us to the standpoint of 
Christian faith. 

Literature.— In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, cf. the artt. Greek Religion and Philosophy (Greek), 
and the Literature ai)pended to them. 1. P. BUKNS. 

FAITH (Muslim).—The Muham. term for 
* faith ’ is Imdn, and he who possesses it is called 
a mu min, or ‘ believer.’ Sura xxiii. of the Qur’an, 
revealed at Mecca, is called the ‘ Sura of the Be¬ 
lievers ’ ; it begins : 

‘ Uappy now the Believers ; who humble them in their prayer; 
and who keep aloof from vain words ; and who are doors of alms- 
deeds ; and who restrain their appetites, save with their wives, 
or the slaves whom their right bands possess, for in that case 


they shall be free from blame, but Uh'v whose desires reach 
further than this are i ranagressors ; and who tin nisi hes tend 
well their trusts and their co^enautH; and who keep strictly 
to their prayers ’ (vv.i-y). 

In two other Meccan suras (ciii. 3, Ixxxv. 11) they 
are described as ‘ those who do things wliich arc 
right’—a form of expression which occurs very 
frequently in later sura.s. The term ‘ () yc ^^llo 
believe’ is found only in tlie Medina sura.s. All 
such are calhal ujion to perform various duties and 
to exhibit certain (jualiti( s. Thus, those who 
believe arc to seek liclp witli patience ; to retaliate 
for hlood-slicdding ; t(» oh.scrve the prescribed fast; 
to liupe for God’s mmc y should they lose their lives 
in lighting for Him ; to take caie not to make their 
alms u.seloss by indulging in reproaches; to fear 
God and ahamlon n.-^ury (li, 148, 173, 179, 215, 266, 
278). Tluiy are not to fear the inlidcls (viii. 15) ; 
they must he}]) God ; obey God and the Apostle 
(xlvii. 8, 35). 4'icy are not to take inlidcls as 

their friends; tlu'y are to avoid intimacy with 
persons oiitsitlc Ihc Muhammadan coniniunity ; 
tlu^y ar(‘ to he ]»alu‘nt and fear God (iii. 27, 114, 
200). 4'hcy ai o not to devour one another’s sub¬ 
stance in fiivolilics, or to come to prayi'r wlien 
drunk (iv. 3.‘’», 46). They are to remember God 
witli frequent remembrance, and U) \)raisc linn 
night and morning (xxxiii. 41). Tlu'y must not 
make friendship with foes of the Pro])h('t, or with 
lhos(^ with w liom God is angry (lx. 1, 13). d'hey 
111 II-t caiefully observe tlndr engagements, the 
riles ot God, and the saeied month, and must 
avoid wine and games of cliance (v. 1,2, 92). 

It will he seen that Muhammad associated the 
profession of faitli with the performance of certain 
duties, without giving any distinct definition of 
the term ‘faith’ itself; hut in a tradition it is 
recorded that he said that faith is belief in God, 
IIis Angels, His Books, His Mi'ssengers, in the 
J^ast Day, and in (lie predestination of good and 
evil. I'liis is called lni<tu-i-mufas.pil, ‘ the detailed 
confession.’ A briefer form is : ‘I Ixdieve in God, 
His name and attribute's, and accejit all His 
commands.’ 'I'his is called imyni-i-mujnial, ‘ the 
shortened confession.’ These deiinitions refer to 
the assent to, and the accejitance of, certain 
dogmas. Muslim theologians have, therefore, de¬ 
fined faith as intellectual acquiescence {tasdlq 
al-qalb) in the teaching of Muhammad. This is 
faith in its simplest form, to which can ho added, 
in order to make it perfect, the open confession of 
this belief and the practice of good works as flow¬ 
ing from it. Still, in order to he a believer, nothing 
beyond the intellectual assent is rKK'dcd. Let a 
man have that; then, even tliongh he he an evil¬ 
doer, he must be regarded as a believer. An 
illustration used is that a tree may have neither 
leaves nor fruit and still it is a tree. Believers, 
tlierefore, can he classilh'd into men wlio believe, 
confess, and do good works ; men who believe, con¬ 
fess, and do some good works ; and men wlio believe, 
confess, and do no good works. A man who ojicnly 
confesses, ‘There is no god hut God, and Muham¬ 
mad is the Ajiostle of God,’ and does not really 
believe it, is at heart an inlidel ; yet he miisli he 
called a believer, for no one can know the secret 
thoughts of another man, and ojam confession 
must be assumed to repres(>rit inner Ix'liid. 

These various views, which lay little stress on 
the moral eflect of faith, aie not accejili'd by the 
Mu'tazilites, the free-thinkers of Islam, who deny 
that a man who has committed a great sin can 
any longer be called a believer. They would not 
call him an inlidel, but place him mid-way between 
believers and infidels. There are some extreme 
sects, again, who hold that a believer—one who 
intellectually assents—however wicked he may be, 
will not enter hell; hut the orthodox opinion is 
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that, as all believers, even the most perfect, have 
committed some sin or other, they must enter hell 
for such shorter or longer time as each case may 
require. All will linally he saved ; for no Muslim, 
even the most wicked, can suiter eternal punish¬ 
ment, or be annihilated. Paradise is the linal 
goal of all believers. Thus, sjieaking generally, 
the most important element in faith is the intel¬ 
lectual assent, which secures to a man the title and 
position of a believer, whether the moral results of 
tiis belief he good, bad, or inditl'erent. 

There are other definitions of the term fwrm, 
framed with reference to the grounds on which it 
is based, or the means by which it is formeil. 
Traditional faith {hndn fi taqlid) is based on the 
authority of a teacher {tuqlld), witliout any attempt 
being made to prove its correctness. This is the 
faith of the unlearned, who have not tin) ability to 
search out things for themselves. Those who have 
the leisure and the necessary intelligence to in¬ 
vestigate religious matters, and who (hen believe, 
are said to possess faith founded on knowbalge 
{hnfni /7 ’Urn). Faith wliieli rests on the inner 
vision {Imdn fi ayCtn), or intuition of the mystic, 
is jnogressive in its nature. The last stage is 
attaim'd only when devotion to God is so absolute 
that the soul is absorbed in God, the great Reality. 

Another point round which many controversies 
have raged is whether lindn and Islam are the 
same. The orthodox view is that they are 
synonymous, and that a Muslim is a mu'min, a 
believer. l>y others, Islam is looked upon as a 
larger term than imdn. ft is said that Islam 
sign dies belief with the heart, confession with the 
tongue, and good works done liy the various parts 
of the body. Imdn refers to the first of these, ami 
is, therefore, only a component [lartof Isldm. Idle 
believer who confesses his belief and practises what 
he believes unites Isldfn and iman ; he who does 
not so confess and practise pos.'^esses imdn only. 
On the other hand, he who confesses and acts, 
without having any real belief, is not a true be¬ 
liever. Those who hold that confession and action 
are both essential would not consider as.sent to the 
teaching of Muhammad made on a death-bed to he 
of much value, as the opjiortunity for confession of 
belief and action on it would be gone. Idie term 
Isldm, however, lays great stress on such action. 
The Muslim is a man who is resigned to the will 
of God as regards the performance of the five 
practical duties. It is not so much resignation to 
the providential dealings of God with a man as 
submission to, and imjilicit compliance with, the 
order to fuKil certain duties. So far, this seems 
to sup[)ort the views of those theologians who 
teach that Isldm and imdn must bo kept quite 
distinct. They say, for instance, that works can¬ 
not be a part of faith, for a man who believes and 
confesses and dies before he does good deeds is a 
believer and enters I^aradise, even if he dies before 
he makes open confession of his faith. 

Another ouestion in dispute is whether faith can 
decrease an«l increase. Some say that it does not 
change, and is not affected by sin, or by the omis¬ 
sion of religdous duties, though such shortcoming 
will be punished. Others admit that, in the case 
of the Coriqianions of the Prophet, faith did in¬ 
crease, for new revelations brought fresh truths to 
them ; but, now that the dogmas of Islam are fixed 
and there is no further development, faith cannot 
increase. Ash-Shafi'i, however, maintained that, 
if religious duties were neglected, faith would 
decrease ; to this the reply is made that, at certain 
times, women do not say the stated prayers, or 
pve alms, yet their faith is not thereby decreased. 
The view of Ash-JShaU'I seems, however, to be 
supported by a verse of the Qur’an, revealed to 
encourage the Muslims when an attack on them 


was imminent : ‘ Who, when men said to them, 
“Now are the Meccans mustering against you; 
therefore, fear them ”—it only increased their 
faith ’ (iii. 167). The following further distinctions 
are made by those who agree with Ash-Shafi'i: 
the faith of men and of the jinn increases and 
decreases ; the faith of prophets increases only ; 
the faith of angels neither increases nor decreases. 

It is usual to divide mankind into t\vo classes : 
those who believe in the teaching of Mubammad, 
and so have faith and are mu'mins, or believers ; 
those who do not so believe, and are, therefore, 
kafirs, or infidels, to which class all non-Muslims 
belong. These, if they reject the truth after 
investigation, are not so blameworthy as if they 
had declined to accept it through sheer obstinacy. 
Muslims may have defective faith, but can never 
be called infi<lel.s, though they may be called 
heretics. In this category the orthodox jilace all 
those who have tried to bring reason to bear on 
religion and have striven to put away the incubus 
of traditionalism. Again, those who give promi¬ 
nence to the idea expressed by imdn w'ould say that 
inlidelity tiroceeds from ignorance of God and His 
Apostle; out those who lay stress on the technical 
meaning of Isldm assert that it proceeds from dis¬ 
obedience to the law of good works, that is, from 
neglect of the live duties of Islam. Again, those 
who reject the Qur’an as a revelation from God are 
infidels and have no imdn. 

One (lav, Abu Sufyiln, Abu Jahl, al-Walid, and others were in 
the company of Muhammad and listened to his revelations, but 
did not beUeve thein. It is said that a veil was cast over their 
hearts so that they should not understand, and that, ‘thouj,di 
they should see all kinds of sij^ns, they will refuse all faith in 
them, until, when they come to dispute with thee, the infidels 
say : “ Verily, this is nothiuj? but fables of the ancients "' (vi. 25 
and flaidau'i’s commentary). 

Again, all who liclieve in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ arc inlidels. ‘ Infidels now are they who 
.say God is the Messiah, Son of ATary’ (v. 76). 

Muhammad called Christians the ‘ people of the book,' and 
was sometimes friendly towards them, but he entirely mis¬ 
understood the Christian doctrine of tiie Trinity. This, and the 
fact that he had now lost all hope of winning the Arabian 
Christians'over to his side, led him to burst forth in the latest 
and most intolerant of the suras, in strong denunciation of 
Christians, who are to he simnned, and whom believers may 
not take as friends (v. 56). 

At the time of death both the believer and the 
infidel see their future lot: heaven in the one case, 
hell in the other. Should the infidel then repent, 
his faith is not to be considered trustworthy, be¬ 
cause, according to some theologians, faith implies 
good works. If a person is asked whether he is a 
believer, he should say, ‘I am a believer’; he 
should not say, ‘ If God willeth, I am a believer,’ 
as, according to the teaching of Abu Ilanifa, sucli 
a statement would imply doubt as to the reality of 
the fact of his being a believer ; but Ash-8hati'i 
considers it right to say, ‘ If God willeth.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that a 
believer, though he may he a very wicked man, 
and may even hold heretical opinions, does not 
cease to he a believer, for a great sin does not 
exclude the person who believes from imdn, and 
does not make him an unbeliever. In order to 
become an infidel, and so be classed with un¬ 
believers, the man must either deny the existence 
of God, or associate other gods with Him, or deny 
the divine mission of Mubammad, or, with refer¬ 
ence to things lawful and unlawful, decline to 
accept the ruling which by ‘general consent* 
[ijma) of the Muslim world is current. 

Litbraturb,— Almost the only considerable treatment in a 
Western lanffuaj^e on * Faith ’ in Islam is L. Krehl's Beitrdge 
zur Characteristik der Lehre vom Qlavbm im Isldm, Ijclpzi^, 
1877, p. 47 IT. O. Pautz, Muhammeds Lshre von der Offen- 
barung, Leipzig:, 1808, p. 163 ff., collects usefully the (^ur'inic 
phraseology. The reader may consult also T. Haarbnicker’s 
tr. of Shahrastani’s Ileliaionspartheien, Halle, 1860; L. Krehl, 
D. Ijeben u. d. Lehre d. Muharnmede, Leipzig, 1884; H. Grimme, 
System d. koran. Theologie, Munster, 1896 ; M. Schreiner, 
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' Beitriige zur Gesch. d. theol. Bewegungen in Islam,’ 
lii. and liH. (1898-99); I. Goldziher, Du Zdhintcii^ Leipzig, 
1884 ; E. Sell, Faith of Islayn^, London, 1907, p. 185 fT. ; u. 
Macdonald, Devrlopmcnt of Maxlim Theology, New York, 1903 ; 
1001 ^ in Burton’s or Payne’s tr. (Nights 436 ff. [Story of 
Tanvaddud]); Justice 'Abdur Rahim, Mxihammadan Juris- 
prudexice, Madras, 1911, pp. 51, 249. EdWAIID SELL. 

FAITH (Konian).—In this short survey we 
shall notice (1) tlie L^encral character of Roman 
reli^nous faitli, and (iJ) its comparative vitality at 
dillerent ejiochs. 

1. Its character.—The most distinctive feature 
of Roman relittious faith was its vaj^nie and largely 
impersonal character. This is reflected in the 
Divine bein<j^s worshipped. It is generally agreed 
that the objects of primitive Roman worship were 
spirits, nuniiiia, conceived either as inherent in 
particular objects—which was probably the earlier 
mode—or as [iresiding over particular actions. In 
their close connexion with Ihings or actions, of 
which they were an ideal reflexion, such nnnihia 
lacked the attribute of independent personality 
which bidongs to gods. Yet even the ac<juisition 
of individual names (such as Fons or Robigus) 
marked a step towards such independence. By 
and by certain niiinina —.Janus, Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirinus, and Vesta—stood out from the crowd 
of less(.‘r Divine beings. Thc'^e, and possibly a 
few others, through their imi)oitance in ritual 
and consequent prominence in the minds of the 
worshippers, became in a sense personal deities. 
Rut the personality of even the chief Romnn 
divinities, prior to their amalgamation with tlie 
(jreek gods and goddesses, rested on little more 
than a name. Now, it is probable that the earliest 
(ilreek conception of sj>irits was similar to the 
Roman—they were lim potencic.s rather than 
persons (cf. J. E. Harrison, Prolerj. to the Study 
of (rrcek Religion^^ Cambridge, 1908, esn. ch. iv. 
p. 162, and ch. v.). Rut, whereas these first 
shadowy conce[)tions of the Divine gave place to 
the richly personal crijations of Creeds mythology 
(see art. Faith [Greek]), the Roman divinities 
remained, in comparison, vague and formless. 

Closely connected with this lack of personality 
in the objects of worship was the largely im¬ 
personal attitude of the worshipper. Apart from 
the narrow sphere of strictly family worship (for 
which cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Relig. Exper. of 
the Roman People, London, 1911, ch. v.), each 
Roman’s religion was undertaken by the State. 
It was reduced to a science, and gradually incor¬ 
porated in the jus divinum, which laid down the 
exact and elaborate ritual required for maintaining 
a right relation between the citizen and his deities. 
At this ritual the private citizen was an onlooker. 
It was enough for him to be ceremonially clean, 
and to keep silence. ‘ In no other ancient State 
that we know of did the citizen so entirely resign 
the regulation of all his dealings with the State’s 
gods to the constituted authorities set over him ’ 
{ih. p. 226). Yet it is not to be supposed that his 
religion was a mere form. With the problems, 
indeed, of the personal religious life the typical 
Roman had little or no concern. Rut his faith in 
his country’s gods was real, and it was rooted, 
moreover, in a profound sense of the supernatural. 

2 . Its decay and the attempt to revive it.—The 
faith thus described flourished until the time of 
the war with Hannibal (218 B.C.). l^ut from that 
time onwards it suffered a rapid decay. This was 
due in part to the longing for a more emotional 
religion, which, though not unknown before, grew 
to painful intensity amid the stress of the Hanni- 
balic war, especially at moments when the national 
gods seemed powerless to avert disaster. Rut it 
was due also, and far more, to the disintegrating 
influence of Greek philosophy, which was already. 
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in the 2nd cent, n.c., eagerly studied by many 
Romans. We can imlicate only very briefly the 
efl'ect produced by these and other causes. In 
the last age of the Republic, \\hile many sought 
religious satisfaction in new ways—in Fytiiagorean 
mysticism, for example, or in orgiastic loreign 
worships, and in many forms of allied sujterstition 
—there was no Roman religion worthy of the 
name*. The ancient forms no longer expressed a 
genuine belief either among the people or among 
their rulers. Fiven the outward fabric was fast 
decaying. Old cults and old deities fell into 
partial or coiujilete neghad. Old priesthoods fell 
into abeyance, or became mere steps in tlie ladder 
of jiolitical ambition, while on every side tlie 
temjilcs were crumbling into ruins (Hor. Od. 
III. vi. ; Rropert. ii. 6. d.3f., etc.). And, lastly, the 
age was as conspicuous for immorality as for un- 
helief (cf., e.g., Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, tr. 
W. F. J)ickson, new cd., 1894, bk. v, ch. xi.). 

Rut the national conscience was not dead. We 
find in wiiting.s of tb(‘ age a profound sense of 
national ill-being—ben' the sense of national guilt, 
there of misery entailed by neglected duty to the 
pods (Fivy, f'raf. ; Hor. Od. ill. vi., Ejwd. xvi. ; 
Virg. E((. IV.; etc.). 'The superstitious extrava¬ 
gances above des(-ribed were themselves a syinp- 
tmn of spiritual unrest. Now, it was to such 
feelings that Virgil ajmealed in his great poem, 
wherein he reminded the Roman jieople of their 
high destiny, and of the waay to its attainment— 
tlirough a jtictas like that o( his hero, the service 
of the State wdth the help of the State’s deities. 
Ami it w'as to this ta.mc that Augustus, the 
ori<;inal of Virgil’s hero, devoted himself. His 
revival of the State religdon is ilescribed by Fowler 
as ‘ the most remarkable event in the history of 
tlie Roman religion, and one almost unique in 
religious history’ {op. cit. p. 428 f.). He did all 
in his pow’er to reinstate the old religion in the 
faith and all’cctions of the people, chiefly by the 
revival of ancient cults, and by a vast work of 
temple restoration {Mon. Ancyr. iv. 7 ; Livy, iv. 
20. 7 ; Ovid, Fast. ii. 59, etc..), while he sought to 
strengthen his owm dynasty by linking it at many 
points with the restored religious order (cf. esp. 
Hor. Carrn. Stec.). Finally, the religious policy 
of Augustus was continued by his successors. If, 
now, w'e seek to estimate the general importance 
of the old Roman religion in the early Empire, 
we may point, among other evidences, to the 
curious fact that it was against this rather than 
the philo.sophy of the Oriental wmrshi{)s of their 
time that the Christian F'athers directed their 
keenest ridicule. If we ask, on the other hand, 
whether as a spiritual force the Roman faith had 
any real renascence, the question is not so easy to 
answer. Here it must suflice to add that botn in 
Rome and in the provinces ‘ the old religion con¬ 
tinued to exist for at least three centuries in 
outw'ard form, and to some extent in popular 
belief’ (Fowder, 429). 

See, further, art. Roman Religion. 

Litkraturk.—A n amnle bibliography will be found in the 
work of W. Warde Fowler above referred to, and especially in 
its introductory chapter. £. F. RuilN.S. 

FAITH-HEALING.—A term used to express 
a belief that in the curing of disease the faith of 
the sufl'erer (or of others) is a contributory factor. 
This faith puts its trust in the immediate action 
of a sujjer-normal being, acting with or without 
means. In the strictest sense, therefore, faith¬ 
healing may be said to exclude the use of visible 
means of healing ; but, in the wider sense—in the 
sense, that is to say, in which ‘faith-healing’occurs 
as a historical phenomenon—it admits such means 
as one factor in the process of healing. The prin- 
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cii)a] species are named mental healini^, nia^^mcti 
healing,spiritualistic healing, and spiritual healing 
In all, suggestion plays a leatling part, d'lu; mos' 
■widely s])read sub-s))ecies of nuaital healing is thai 
known as Christian Sci(mce (q.v.), and the stronges 
form of suggestion is called hypnotism (y.c.). 

I. History. — hailh-liealing is the oldest forn 
of healing in the woild, or, at any rate, it grev 
up side hy side with medical ]iracti(‘.e in its earlie: 
and crudest form, and as its jinslominant partner, 
The earliest diagnosis gax'c as the cause of diseas. 
the action of some god or spirit (cf. artt. on DlsKAsr 
AND Medicine), and, theiefore, jirescrihed a honue 
opathii; cathaitie. Thus the ‘ frenzy’of the Diony 
siac mystmies was cured hy wild music and wiMc 
dancings. ‘ 'The Ihiccliii; women are cured of thci 
frenzy hy the use of the dance and of music ’ (Plato. 
L(tivs, V 11 . 790). But the dance was a (losmic dance 
and the music, was the melodies of Olymims taught 
hy Mar'-yas (Plato, Sg/np. 215); hcmce the disca.se 
which \\as of Divine causation was cured hy fait) 
working with the use of means which were them 
seh'cs of a Divine nature. If to music, dancing 
and inci'iise wci’c added prescrijitions of sundiy 
washings, or ahs( inence from certain animals and 
plants as food, this was done for religious, not 
scientilif', ric'isons. The prescript ion wasdireidcd t 
the faith of the suHerer, bidding him use that faith 
in an appi'al to the deity who had sent the disease. 

But it was not the niorhas saccr, madmc'^s, or 
ejiilepsy, alone whicli faith in the god could (‘ure. 
From the inscri])tions of Kpidaiirus in Argolis we 
learn that in the 4th cent. H.C. such diseases a." 
spots on the face, blindness, lameness, harremness, 
hernia, snake-hite, baldness, head.ache, sn]»pura- 
tion, phthisis, paralysis, and gout were imred by 
the power of the god joined to the faith of the 
suderer (Dittcmberger, Si///, /a.svr. Ura^r.'^^ JAuTzig, 
1898, 1901 ; Piebig, K/eine Texte, no. 79; cf. llero- 
das, Mimes, 4). One point which recurs friMiucntly 
in the inscriptions from Kpidaurus is that the suf¬ 
ferer was })ut to .sleep, in this ‘ temple-sleep ’ saw 
a vision, and in the moiiiing awoke cured. In 
other words, the priests were acquainted with the 
power of hypnotism and of hypnol.ic suggestion. 
jMoreover, it is not hazardous to infer fiom some 
of the inscriptions that, during the hyjinotic sleep, 
operations were performed and mas.sage and other 
remedies applied—in one case, the sleejiing patient 
saw' the god and his attendants seize him, (uit open 
his abdomen, and stitch it up ; and, when he went 
away on the moriow cured, ‘ the floor of the sane 
tuary was full of blood.’ The ditlerence bet.wemi 
the practice of ancient times and that of to-day i.s 
here made clear. The priest of Asklepios based 
his suigery on the religious faith of the patient. 
Model’ll surgery has, as a rule, contented itself 
w ith rneidianical methods, and abjured or left out 
of account the therapeutic pow'er of faith. 

The (dose connexion b(^t^veen faith-healing and 
invisible causal agents of disease hs illustrated by 
the ))ractice of exorcism. 

Josephus tolls u.s {Ant. vm ii. .^j) that Eleazar, trusting in the 
tiMdition.il lore and j) 0 \\er of Solomon, in the presence of Ves¬ 
pasian and his sons and rhiliareh.s and a multitude of soldiers, 
drew out of the nostrils of a certain man a demon who posscs.^ed 
him, by usmj^ a certain root that he had placed in his 8i{,niet 
rinj^. As pi oof of the departure of the demon, the latter had 
been ordered in dcpartinis^ to overturn a vessel of water pla(‘ed 
handy for the purpose, winch was done. On another occ.asion, 
Vespasian, when in Alexandria, wa.s moved, urnier the auspices 
of Serajn.s, to cure a blind man by anointing with spittle, and a 
man with a paralyzed hand by letting him be touched by his 
foot and garment. Both cures were effected in the presence 
of a great multitude, and were testified to by them all—especi¬ 
ally aftcrw'ards, Tacitus adds cynically, when there was no 
temptation to tell lies about the matter (Tac. Hist. iv. 81; cf. 
Sueton VcHpas. 7 ; Dio Cass. Jiisi. Rom. Ixvi. 8 ; Suetonius adds 
tliat the sufierers were instigated by a vision seen in dreams). 

It is clear, then, that Cliriistianity came into a 
w'orJd which believed in the power of gods (or 


heroes), a.s shown in divination (or jiropheey), exor¬ 
cism, and healing, that is, in jirocesses in which a 
god and the faith of the sullcrer were joint-actors, 
'riic title Safer was bestowed on all healing gods, 
such as Apollo, Asklepios, and Zeus himself; and, 
at tlic heginning of onr era, power of healing was 
regarded as a lu'cessary activity of every being for 
whom divinity was claimed. 

In the earliest documents of the Christian Church 
faith-healing is frequently referred to, and is a 
dominant factor in the acts of healing wrought liy 
.lesus Christ. The centurion’s servant was healed 
because of the faith of his master (Mt para- 

lyz('d man was Inhaled on actumnt of the faith of his 
friends (9") ; the worn,an with an issue was made 
whole hy her faith (9-*) ; so w(‘re the two blind 
imai (9“^j; and .so was tlie daughter of the Canaan- 
itish woman (15-’^). On the otlier hand, the lunatic 
hoy’s cure was delayed through want of faith 
(17*-^) ; and it is significant that the sins of the 
woman wIkj Avas a .‘^iniuir were forgiven beeanse of 
h(‘r faith (Fk 7^D. Moreover, it is expressly re¬ 
corded (hat on one oceasion Jesus did mj, (Mt 13''^), 
and could not(Mk tP), juit fortli His power hecau.se 
of (he uant of faith of tlie people. The inference 
is nec«*ssaiy that tlnj method of liealing follovvaal 
by Jesus was of tluA same gemu'al clh'iracter as that 
juactised by the ptitists of .\sklepios, (hat is to say, 
It (bqiended pai (ly on a power put fortli by the 
healer, and partly on an active reccptiveiiess on 
the side of the sulferer. I'his, again, corroborate,s 
tlie definition given above of faith-healing, viz. 

(bat it consists, a.s a matttu of liistorical fac(, not 
.so mucli in (he power of faith (or of auto-sugge.stion) 
s in the power of faith acting in conjunction with 
some ex tenia] agency, \ isihle or invisible. 

In (he Apostolic age the jiassagt* 1 Co 12 is 
classical for its conciqition of faith-healing. Ac¬ 
cording to it, the jiower to heal was «'i gift of tlie 
Spirit (v.^') ; it was om* among other gifts (v.^^); it 
was giv ('ll not to all (v.^^); it v as om* of tlie greater 
ifts, and as such was to he sought for (v.^^) ; its 
chief object was the common good (v."^), and the 
royal road to its attainment wa.s love (v.^^). An 
instructive commimt on this passage is supnlied 
hy Ac 3^, where Beter and John are said to liave 
heah'd a lame man hy c.alling over him the name 
of Jesus Christ. The healing of yFneas by Feter 
(Ac 9*^) and the raising of Tahitha (v.^) both imjily 
the same process, while it is exnressly said of the 
cripple of l.ystra that Baul healed him because ho 
saw that he had faith to be healed (14^). In Jaf)'^, 
to tile invocation in the name of the Lord are added 
the agency of the elders and the anointing with oil; 
and it is expressly added that the j)rayer of faith 
will heal (save) the sick man, and that the Lord 
will raise him—i.e., from his bed of sickness, not 
eschatulogically. In all the eases the implication 
is that, as eases of faith-healing, they are the joint- 
iroduct of the work of an invisible agent, Jesus 
Jhrist, and of the faitli of the sull’erer. (On the 
orm and power attributed to the invocation ‘ in 
he name of Jesus,’ see Heitmuller, ‘ Im Namen 
Jesu,’ in Forsc.hungen zur liel. u. Lit. dcs A. u. N. 
Test. i. [1903] 2.) 

As illustrating the nature of faith-healing as 
practised in the early Church, the ceremony of 
exorcism i.s instructive. It is constantly the tliird 
(vith pro^jhecy and healing, as in the case when 
he activities of the pagan laantis are described 
Rohde, PsijcJiG^, 357 i.). The exorcism of spirits 
s but another name for the driving away of di.sease, 
wherever the diagnosis in general starts from the 
)o.stulate that all disease is the work of malignant 
pirits. For example, Irenaius {adv. Ucer. Ii. xxxii. 

) says of his own times and of his own fcllo'ws : 

‘Some do certainly and truly drive out devils, so that those 
who have thus been cleansed from evil spirits frequently both 
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believe, and join theinsehea to the Church. OtherH ha\e fore¬ 
knowledge of thin^^b lo eoine ; tlu v see visions, and ijtter j>ro- 
phetic expressions. Otheis, attain, heal the Hiek by layiiiij their 
liands upon them, and they are made whole.’ 
lie j^oes on to say (§ 5) that ('liristiariH work their 
iniraeles ineri'ly by calling on the nanui of Jesns 
Christ in a pure, sincere, and upright Bjiirit, or, in 
other word.s, by faith (cf. Just. Mart. 11 AjkjL 6, 
1 Apol. Jo, Tnjpho^ 30, 76; 'I'ert. Apol. 12:5, 37, 43, 
dc Idol. 11, de Pud. 21 ; Origen, c. Cdsaniy i. 11, 
iii. 24). 

Perhaps the most vivid desc'rinlion of the faith-healinjf of the 
Patristic Churcli is ttiat ^oven by Au;;ustme in \\\^ dr ihvitate 
Dei (xxii. 8. 3). He there tells, amon^ others, the story of a 
man at Cn.rt who had been operated on for fistula with 
partial siua-ess only, but who was cured by pra\er, and so saved 
from the necessity of a further threatened operation; and also 
of a leadin^^ Caithasiman lady, named Innocentia, who was 
healed of an incurable cancer in the breast throu;^h the sign of 
the cross being made over her. The union of divination and 
healing is here again exemplified by the fact I hat Innocentia was 
told in a dicam how her cure could be efTe<‘ted. Another man, 
a doctor, was, at his baptism and after a dream, cured of gout; 
and an actor, of hernia and paralysis ; a paralyzed youth was 
('urcfl when brought into contact with some earth from Jeru¬ 
salem. The most gra|)bic story of all is that of a brother and 
Bister being healed of 8t. Vbtus’dance at the tomb of the martvrs 
in the church where St. Augustine was ministei ing—the sisti-r, 
indeed, while he was preaclnng. lie adds many other c-Mimpb s 
of cures wrought by fait b-heabng and theatfeiKW of (be m,iil\iH, 
and declares that what he gives is but a small sample of similar 
cures wrought within the two years preceding the writing of 
this volume—he kimws, he saws, seventy such cases. 

The lii^tory of ffiith-luMiling know.s of no nrti- 
ficial divisioiiB, but runs on uncliangml, so that 
wliat is true of one age is found tiuo of auotluu*. 
The ])lienoui(‘na of pre-rln i-,tian days nunr uiubu 
Ciirisliaiiity, whollier in its e.arlier or in its laici’ 
forms. Thus the ISIiddle Agi'S jud'seiit a ru'li col- 
J('ctiun of instances of faith-healing, or mil ados 
of ludiling, as these wore then cormidmod. A few' 
ty[>ical examjih's must snllico, it b(.ung umloi.stood 
that they ore quoti'd muie as ((‘stimony to the 
belief iu faith-healing than as being in every ease 
beyond snsjiicion. 

St. Bridget cured a blind girl named Daria (/’.c.v Petits Boll. 
ii. 184) and two lepers with tlie sign of the cross (P.aronins, 
Martyr. Born., Anlwer}), l.'iS'.)). The works of healing jtower of 
St-. I''ran('is of Assisi aie numerous, and were recited in tlie hull 
(U his canmiization. Another St Francis (of Paula), thiee cen¬ 
turies later, was a still greater wonder-worker : ‘ 1I<‘ gave e\’0S 
to the blind, hearing to the di'af, speech to the dumb ; he made 
tlie halt to walk, the cripplo to have the use (d his limbs, and 
recalled six dead iiersons to life again ’ Les Pehts Boll. iv. 
14:i). Himilar marvels arc told of 8t. Oenevieve {rt>. i. 100 ff ), 
of St. (lormanuH, ‘the father, physician, pastor, and Io\e of his 
]'coule ’ (H'orturiatus, /u/v-.s), of St. Vincent Frvro r {Les J'etds 
jjiili. iv. tbl7), of St. Carlo Borromeo, of St. Cuthlxut, St. Pat¬ 
rick, of all great saint.s indeed, and of numberless lesser samts. 

Norw'as tli (3 icligious movement of the Ibtli cent, 
able to (tnmh out ftiith-healing. The saints, it is 
true, f('ll out of tavour Avliere the Ibtformers’ sjiiiit 
jirevailed ; hut Hut witche.s remained, and Satim 
lemaiiied as an over-jictive power of evil. In one 
striking case, at all events, faith-liealing was able 
to holtl its own. I'higlisli kings since the days uf 
Tdwaid the Confessor, and Tntncli kings api>ar- 
ently from Clovis onwards, had touched for scrolula, 
or ‘ the king’s e\ il.’ 

Queen Elizabeth touched, but omitted the Bign of the cross; 
Charles i. inxited by proclamation ins subjects to come to Imu 
to he touched ; Charles ii. touched 0‘.!,1()7 iiersons ; William m. 
touciied without Buccess; Queen Anne touchesi 200 j'eisons, 
including Dr. Johnson when thirteen months old; George i. 
discontinued the ])ractiee. 

A case of cure by faith-healing w’hich seems well authenti¬ 
cated is that of Margaret Perier, a boarder at Port Royal, in 
168f), w'ho was cured of a persi.stent lachrymal fistula by the 
application of a s})ikc from the Saviour’s ctown of thorns (see 
K. H. Hutton, £s.says Theol. and Lrt.‘^, 1877, vol. i, pp. xxxiii- 
xxxv). 

But, though faith-healing fell into disrepute in 
proportion as the spirit of rationalism prevailed, 
the belief underlying it found defenders continu¬ 
ously. Paracelsus, Glanvill, Valentine (Ireat- 
rakes, van Helmont (see his de Magnetira yvl- 
nerum c.uratione, 1621), the Cambridge Platonists, 
and John Wesley all set forth that philo.sophy of 
life on which faith-healing depends. Moreover, 
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Martin lAither, the Moiaviaim, the Waldeiises, 
the (Jerman I’icJists, the PJi-lish baptists and 
Qu«akers, the lamous liealor ol tlu^ last cimtury, 
Prince Hoh(‘iilohe - Waldeiilmrg - Schilhng,-diirst,* 
Fatlier .lohii of Kronstadt, and the Ibmuliar 
People have all jiractised the art. Oui own days, 
muieover, ar<; witmxssing its revival, umh'r tlie m- 
Hmmce of the i eci udimcmice of Tlieosojihic and 
Animistic, (Jrpliic, and Hermetic modes ot thought. 

2 . The means employed.—(1) Foremost among 
these, though the least imjiortant, we must pl:i(;e 
some, oj the, ordrmtrg article.s of the pharmavopeui, 
Tlie majority of tlii'se, it is true, such as iron and 
arsenic for the blood eorpiiscles, strychnine for 
the nerves, ami jiepsino or bismuth tor the ali¬ 
mentary canal, call for little or no faith as a 
co-ojieiant. Put, in ninny eases wliere the mind 
reaets on the body thiouch a depressed nervous- 
system, thiough tan -y, in epilepsy, or in some 
eases of liysteiia, tin* iiudieal man will use thugs, 
or ot Ihu' iie'din, not lor iIi mi own tdlicacy, but as a 
means of calling forth hat faith through whieli 
lilt! VIS tneihcntri.c iratvi r may he stimulated iiih) 
action. Nor can the therapeutic value oi eouli- 
dmit'c in tin* iuedical man he easily overrated as 
alioiding that rt'sifulness of the soul which is one 
lua-c'^^nry condition for laith-healing. 

(2) In Homan, thei'k, and ('hristian times alike, 
great ii'^e has been made of the. hand, and esjiect- 
ally the rhfht hand, as an instrument of heal¬ 
ing. Plindnc^s, ehild-hirtli, lameness, abdominal 
tioiihles, snake-bit(‘s, and stiukes of any sort 
uhieh were attributtal to Divine or deinoiiie intlu- 
enee weie all treated as tnirable by the magic 
power of tlie Divine or human hand; to tliese 
must be addl'd the touch of the /(rot, or of the 
dress as lu'aling agencies, and also kissing any¬ 
thing w'hieh was thought to possess lu'ahng jiower 
(Wemreich, Antike Uedwngswnnder, 14 11'.). Put, 
to make such magic power eH'cctive, theie w'as ob¬ 
viously needed a eo-operant as well as a luevenieiit 
fait h. 

(3) 'The so-(‘alle(l * temple-sleep ’ of tlie pagan 
temple was used as a sjioeies of faitli-hi'aling. The 
)»atient w'as put to sleej), and in the state of 
liypnosis he w-as <;ither opi'iated on or re(‘(d\ed sug¬ 
gestions that he w'as healed, which (if the inscrip¬ 
tions may he trusted) were found, when the patiimt 
awoke, to have ell'eeled their juirpose. Modern 
hy[»n()tism is aware of the jiart. that faith jilays in 
its activities, ami is agreed that patii'iits of low 
intelligi'nce make bad eases, through tlieir in¬ 
ability to make any continuous ellort of attention, 
i.c. tliioiigh tlieir lack of a liiing failh. The 
ancient ternjile-phenomeiia repeat theiiisidves in 
many of the miraculous healings performed by 
Cbi isl iaii saints. 

(4) Miseellrtnrons objects used in faitliJu'aling 
are : blood, oil (St. Cutldx'rt), spittle (St. 11 ilarioii), 
hair, the sign of the cross, baptism, holy water 
(St. Willdirod), or water in which a saint has 
washed (St. Amaiidus), tiie bed on wdiieli a saint 
has died (as in the case of St. Vinc-cnt Ferrii'i), 
tlie medal of a saint (St. Francis Xavier), a tooth 
(St. Malinin), a shroud, relies, indeed anything 
wdiieh lias in any way come into contact with a 
saint. In fa<‘t, nothing is a stronger argument for 
the validity of faith-healing in some sense and to 
some extent than the jiredoniinant jilaee it took 
in the lirst 1500 years of our era. When all 
deduction lias hiicii made for credulity, exaggera¬ 
tion, imposture, and the desire to edify, there still 
remain a large number of healings which must be 
regarded as genuine, and must be accounted for 
either by the power of faith or by the power of the 
saints, or by a union of both. The probability ia 
in favour of the last soliitiijn. That such wonder¬ 
works began to die out from the 16th cent, is 
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hardly to be accounted for by a supposed cessation 
of activity on the part of the saints, but rather by 
the want of inner and potent subconscious belief 
in their power. In other words, faith-healin*]:, 
whether in the narrower or in the wi<ler sense, 
characterized the West for 1500 years ; it became 
sporadic for tlie next 400 years, and is now once 
more raisin^^ its lieaO. Ana the inference is tliat, 
where an unquestioned faith— Mnsscn-ilhisionen — 
in invisi))le powers holds the field, every individual 
subject (o the influence of this faith is a suitable 
subject, by virtue of it, either for faith-healin;^% 
or, conversely, for falling a victim to any current 
form of ‘ possession ’ or hallucination [la roy^taglon 
mentn/r) (ef. W. von Hechterew, Die Bahnitung 
(Irr Snggi\s'tio7i im sozuden Lebeiiy Wiesbaden 
1905). 

3 . The species of faith-healing*.—For the sake 
of clearness, the principal species of faith-healin*; 
may be described as magnetic, mental, spiritual 
istic, nn<l spiritual. 

(1) Magnetic. —This is de.scribcd by its sup 
porters as a special ease of the use of a [)rimordial 
and univer.sal force which <lispla 3 \s its(df in 
balance het\\’een ))airs of allied opposites, c.g 
attraction a/nl re[)ulsion. Its therajxmtic u.se was 
familiar to antiuuity and is seen in the use of the 
hand (Weinreicli, 1-60). It ajtpears in some of 
the miracles of Jesus (Mk 5^*^ 8 ‘*“), was practised 
by llis followers (Ac 5*° 9^"^ 19’-), and nieets us in 
Koger liacon, Faracelsus, van Helmont, and Robert 
Fludd, long before iMesmer in 1775 gave it wide 
currency. Afterwards the theory of a ‘ fluid ’ was 
discredited by the researebes of Fuysegurand Faria, 
and, finally, James braid ; and the result has been 
undeserv(;dly to neglect the unquestionable actu¬ 
ality of a force of .some kind known as animal- 
magnetism, in favour of another known a.s hyj>- 
notism. Tlie mental power has oust(*<l the physical. 

In both tlie appeal is made to the nervous .system, 
whether by way of establishing or disturbing its 
equilibrium ; and it is clainu'd for magnetism that 
it ellects its theraf)eutic results by the natural use 
of a force radiating from the oj)erator, which is 
cognate to a universal force in which tlie nervous 
.system of all living beings is bathed at its peri- 
pliery. J’he chief method of magnetic healing is 
by [)as.ses, by touch, esf)ecially at neural centres, 
and by the apyilication of objects which have been 
in contact Avilh the operator. But, through the 
favour shown to hypnotism, magnetic healing has 
fallen comparatively into the background, though 
there can be little doubt that it masks a real force 
of some kind. 

( 2 ) Mental. —Mental healing is both active and 
passive. As active, it consists in the impartation 
of ideas, or suggestion, by the healer to the patient. 
As passive, it consists in the reception and assimi¬ 
lation of such suggestion. The healing projier, 
however, is sought in the conseq^uent mental 
activity of the patient himself. He has been 
enjoined, for example, to fix his thoughts—by an 
effort of attention, continuous or repeated—on 
such virtues as joy, peace, contentment, or love ; 
and, by implication, to exclude their oppo.sites. 
The soul, it is assumed, will be put by this means 
in a more favourable condition for the activity of 
its inherent capacity for health. By some, indeed, 
faith-healing is identified with this auto-sugges¬ 
tion, on the ground that thought in man is dis¬ 
tinctively the Divine in him, and that all that is 
required for the maintenance or restoration of 
health is the free play of this inherent Divinity. 
The phenomena of telepathy, moreover, have been 
invoked to supjiort the contention that ‘ absent 
treatment ’ by mental healing may be as effectual 
as that gdven in the pre.sence of the patient. The 
difficulties in the way of accepting this whole 


^ theory of mental healing lie in the facts that sug¬ 
gestion has less to do with the conscious mind 
than with the subconscious ; that there is no good 
ground for regarding thought as pre-eminently 
the Divine in man ; that the human mind in its 
liniteness is too weak a power for the work thus 
demanded of it; and that such results as mental 
healing secures are better a.SHigned to spiritual 
healing, as defined below. 

(.‘1) Spiritualistic. —is claimed by spiritualists 
that the spirits are the only doctors they reouire, 
and that the.se spirits can f>oth diagnose and pre¬ 
scribe the proj>er remedies because of their .suy)erior 
knowledge. The evidence, however, for such asser¬ 
tions is too slight to call for more than a mere 
recital of the claim thus made. 

(4) Spiritual.— healing, in its strict 
and proper denotation, may be .said to bo .synony- 

. .3 with faith-healing in the stricter .sense. The 

object of this method is to procure for the soul of 
the sufferer an influx of spiritual life, and it re¬ 
poses on the assumption that physical diseases are 
the result, directly or indirectly, of psychical dis¬ 
orders, and that, therefore, the wise healer will 
strike at the causes which lie in the soul rather 
than at the .symptoms w'hich are seen in the body, 
'riio power which alone can heal the soul is Clod, 
and the link betw'een Clod and the suflcrer is faith, 
'riiis faith is defined as a quality in the spirit of 
the healer (and the sufferer also, though in the 
former actively, in the latter passively) w’hich 
enables him to render (piiescent his ‘ mortal mind,’ 
and so to place hi.s spirit in a positive .state of 
calm, [loised, at peace, and a channel for the 
Divine sjiirit to pass through to the .sufferer. This 
state of openness and serenity may be otherwise 
defined a.s the normal condition for prayer, and 
spiritual healing in its turn then comes to be 
defined as the product of the ])ower of (lod di¬ 
rected, by faith through prayer, to the soul that 
needs healing. And its professors maintain that 
such healing activity, being kinetic, never fails of 
soyne beneficial result, even though that result may 
not show’ itself at once on the physical plane. 

4. Suggestion. — It is nece.ssary to say a word 
on the [)art suggestion })biys in the many theories 
of faith-healing. The word is used frequently as 
if it were coterminous with the influence exerci.sed 
on us by our whole environment, or with any 
influence exercised by any person on another. Or 
(liefCvre)it is applied to all ideas which impinge 
on the mind without apparent motive and are un¬ 
consciously assimilated ; or (Forel) to a deliberate 
alteration, by w'ord or gesture, of another’s nervous 
•sy.stern by which entrance is afforded to the desired 
idea; or (Wundt) as a p.sychical act which blocks 
up all as.sociation-tracks of the nervous system 
other than the one suitable for the pre.sented 
idea; or (Binet) as a moral impression which one 
person exerts on another ; or (Siili.s) as the invasion 
of consciousness by an idea without criticism or 
opposition. It is better, however, with Bechterew 
(j). 10), to distinguish between percejition-activity 
in which the will takes an active part, and that in 
which the will is pa.ssive. The will is pa.ssive in a 
twofold manner; (a) with regard to all objects 
which lie beyond the centre of the field of conscious¬ 
ness (attention being concentrated exclusively on 
the one object at the centre); and (6) when the 
nervous system is depressed and, therefore, the 
power of attention is di.ssipated. To the latter 
condition of twofold pasfsivity, suggestion proper 
belongs, and its proper place in our classification 
would be under the head of mental healing. 

Closely connected with suggestion in general is 
hypnotism, the name given to a procedure which 
ensures an enhanced power to suggestion in a state 
know'D as hijjmosis. In hypnosis two factors wmrk 
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jointly—one physical and one psychical. The 
physical consists in a partial dissociation of the 
neural dispositions or systems, in such a way that, 
while some are depressed, others (or one alone) 
work with increased vigour. In a state of con¬ 
centration or depression the full flow of nerve 
currents (ideas) in the patient is arrested, so that 
the one current which the hypnotizer desires to 
keep open runs with increased volume. The 
psychical factor is that of a co-consciousness, or 
secondary stream of consciousness, which is to the 
waking consciousness as the stars are to the sun. 
When one seta, the other rises (see Carl du Prel, 
Philos, of Mysticis^m). Mental dissociation of 
tracts of ideas and physical dissociation of groui)S 
of nerve-processes seem to be the two poles between 
which all the phenomena of hypnotism swing. 

5 . Another question must be touched on. Faith¬ 
healing, as we have seen, obeys tlie same law in 
its activity as thought does when it depends on 
subject and object. 11 is the product of two factors, 
not of one only. The power which actually heals 
may be latent and native in the suflerer himself, 
but it is not called forth except through some 
stimulus. No account, therefore, of faith-healing 
can be adequate which omits either the one or the 
other of its two components. 

‘In faith-hcalini^ the is that cure will be worked 

by spiritual or r>ivine jiowcr, eHjtecially if t his power be apj)ealed 
to at some particular place, such as a sanctuary, the foot of an 
idol, a fuunUin, or pool of water, the resting-place of some 
sacred relics, such as the bones of a saint, or it may be m 
presence of the Kucharistic procession, or during High Mass, or 
the administration of the Holy Sacrament. . . . This Divine 
power or energy is supposed to act by neutralizing or over¬ 
coming sickness, disease, and the ill conserjuences of accident. 
The faith-h(;aler <loes not doubt the reality of matter or of 
discasi's, but belie\es that he can draw upon a spiritual force 
to subdue or annihilate an existing evil’ (Henry Morris, in 
lint, Med. Jour., Ibth June, lyiU, p. MGS). 


The further que.stion whether the theory of faith¬ 
healing is that man’s organism is self-contained, 
like Skverfecta societas, or that it is like an ^Eolian 
harp played on by outside forces—in other words, 
whether as a discrete mass it contains witliin it all 
that is necessary for health and wealtli, or whether 
other agents, such as animism and the doctrine of 
angels nostulate, supply its needs—may remain 
here undetermined as being a question of philosophy 
or of a Weltanschrncung. In any case, both may 
be true, for they are not contradictories but con¬ 
traries. A place or a thing may be sacred and 
potent, not merely because we think so, but be¬ 
cause unseen powers make it so, and the vis 
medicatrix natures latent in us may be reinforced, 
and not merely stimulatcul, by external agents, 
whether vi.sible or invisible. Hence we may 
conclude, Mith Cliflonl A11 butt, that we are not 
in a position to set aiiv limits to the power of 
faith-healing. ‘ No limb, no vi.sciis is so far a 
vessel of dishonour as ‘o be wholly outside the 
renewals of tlie spirit’ {PrU. Med. Jour.^ ut supra ^ 
p. 1483). 

Litkh —Ofto Weinreich, Antike lldlungsivunder, 

Oicsricii, lUUU, P. Fiebig, ‘Aiitike VVundergeschichton,’ in 
Klcine Texte, no. 79, Bonn. 1911; Carl du Prel, Philod. of 
Myishasm, tr. Massey, Londuu, 1SH9 ; M. Hamilton, Incuba¬ 
tion, London, 19(H); Worccster-McComb, Religion and 
Medicine, Loudon, 1908, (irenz/ragen de» Nerven- und Seelen- 
leheuK, Wiesbaden, esp. Ilefle 22, 28, 33, 39, 43, 45; C. Idoyd 
Tnckey, Tieatnumt l^y IIypnotism and Suggention^, London 
1907; J. Milne Bramwell, Hypnotimn, its Ilistory, Praetiee 
and Theory “i, London, 190(); A. Moll, Hypnotism^, Loudon 
1901 ; A. A. Li^beault, Ptude sur le zoomagiudisme, Bans, 
l8S;i; R. H. Vincent, The Elements of Hyjmotisyn'^ London, 
1897 ; L. Deubner, J>e. hicuhatione, laupzig, 1900 ; K. Rohde 
Psyche.^, Tubingen, 1907 ; Brit. Med. Journal for 18th Juno, 
1910, where the whole eubject is discussed by mecli('al men. 

'W. F. Cobb. 
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FALL (Biblical).—I. The narrative of Gn 3 .— 
By ‘ the h’all ’ is meant that first act of disobedi¬ 
ence to Cod which is narrated, with its conse¬ 
quences, in Gn 3 . If this chapter were in the 
proper sense history, its interpretation would be 
easy ; it would mean just what it says. But the 
beginnings of human life lie far beyond the reach 
of history ; there neither is nor can be anything 
akin to tradition or recollection in a story which 
deals with the origins either of knowledge or of 
conscience. Such stories are the fruit of reflexion 
and imagination, which may be more naive or 
more philosophical, more childish or more sj)iritual, 
more gross or more refined, according to the minds 
in which they originate, but they are never hi.s- 
torical. This is the case with Gn 3. It is a 
mythical explanation—charged with moral and 
religious lessons of the highest importance—of 
some phenomena in human life which especially 
impressed the writer. In his eyes life was an un¬ 
certain term of penal servitude, under the shadow of 
capital punishment. Both for men and for women 
it was under a curse. It could not always have 
been so. God could not have destined man to this 
misery from the first. There must be some ex¬ 
planation of how man came to be in this condition, 
and the explanation is given in the story of the 
Fall. 

This view is adopted with practical unanimity 
by modern scholars, but agreement as to the char¬ 
acter and purpose of the narrative does not neces¬ 
sarily result in agreement as to what it means. 


When we say that the writer gives his explanation 
in the form of a myth, the question immediately 
rises how far he was conscious of what he was 
<loing—that is, how far the writer, who certainly 
did not make the myth out of nothing, was literally 
bound by its very lerins, so that his work is simply 
one of statement ; or how far he was capable of 
rationalizing or Hjiiritualizing the myth, or feeling 
that it had significance in the rational and moral 
world, even if he could not use much liberty with 
what was jirobably a more or less sacred form. 
The various an.swers which have been given to 
these questions have issued in dill’erent readings 
of the whole story. Broadly, these may be illus¬ 
trated as follows : — 

( 1 ) Gunkel tries to keep strictly within the 
limits of the myth. The one false path is that 
of modernizing. Kden is a garden which is the 
abode of God. Adam and Eve live in it on the 
fruit of the trees. They are in a state of childlike 
innocence, knowing no more than children know. 
That is the state in which God intends to keep 
them, and so they are forbidden to eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. This has no¬ 
thing to do w ith conscience. To know good from 
evil, or good from bad, means in Hebrew to know 
one thing from another; it is to have risen from 
the age of childhood to that of reason and experi¬ 
ence (Dt 2 S HP, Is 7^°). The tree is quite 
accurately described when it is called the tree of 
knowledge, and the aim of God in forbidding it to 
man is to keep man in his place. He is not to 
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beooino lilce iiod—to enter into Ifis secrets and to ^ n'Jis tnken. i Iiero is no indication in tlie text 
share Ills s()ver(M;j^iity. I’lie (‘Uiiiiiii|,^ serpent (wlio that the victory will come at last to mans side, 
in a more primitive form of the myth must have Nolliinp; is said but that, as lony as lli(‘ie are ni^^n 
bee'll an evil pal or demon) leieals (Jod’s purpose, ami st'ipents iii existence, they will he at ^^al with 

and prevails on man to eat tin' truit of the tree, one another. Ibis, of couise, is literally true, but 

The result is what he pre<iicted. Tiie eyes of even for the writer of the chapter (it is sny^ested) 
Adam and l''ve are ojauied. d'lie shame which this literal truth did not exhaust the mi'aniny. 
attends on this is not a sense of sin ; it is a kind With many variations in detail, this is the 
of knowledge to vhieh ehil.lhood eould not attain, line of interpretation Nshieh is followed by most 
(Jod llinisclf admits that the disohedit'nce has students—not from a vicious habit of moderni/in^, 
achi(‘\eii somctliine. ‘ I'lie man is become as one hut from a conviction that it is what the wliter of 
of us’ in \L-“ Is not ironical. Alan has actually (lii 3 had in Ids mind. It has the eoiiohoiatioii of 
made soimMliiny Ids o\mi which was once ex- eonscieaiee, not-, of eouiso, in the sense that eori- 
elusively (Jod’s, and (Jod punislies Avith Ills emse. science turns the myth into history, but in tlio 
all who have, had part in the ju'esumptuous action sense that conscience is directly appealed to in the 

- -the serpent, the w’onian, and the man. l>ut main matter whicli interests the writer, and can 

there is no connexion, rati<»nal or moral, between only assent to Ins teaching' that disobedience to 
(la'actaml tin; nds(*ii(‘s a\ Inch (Jod inllicts. d’hey (Jod is that whi<'li hliyhts life and Avorks deatli. 
are (he revmiye of a jd'alous (Jod on an impi«»us 'I'he cha[»ter tloc's not contain history or do^nna, 
invasion of Avhat He had rcs(‘rv(‘d to Himself; and hut ethical expi'iicnce cxpresseil in a mythical 
this inva'^ion and itiveii^j^e are tlie mythical ex- narrative. It is not the story of the first m:in, but 
jdanation of tlie nd'-^ciics, Sin‘h an intm j)ret at ion of every man ; and, it tln^ k(\y to its form is to ho 
may do justice to the myth u^ed in (Jn d, hut it sou;.,dit in comparative; mythology, the key to its 
does not do justice to that use of it. The author contents can he fouinl only in tlie soul, 
of the (*h<a[)tcr Avas himself a modernist, oomj»arc<l It is hardly necessary to inquire into the ante- 
Avitli tin* ori;j,inal myth-maker, ami it is not ceelents of tlie myth. While we lind in other 
moderni/.in.LC h^it reading in the spirit in which lae-es and r(‘li;.i:ions mueh that is analo<;ous to 
the (chapter was Avritten if we lift the whole to a iMien (see Tali, fI'dhnie]), to the tree ot lite, and 
hi^dier level hotli of reason and of morality. to tlie str(*ams wliicli water the yardmi, notliin^" has 

(2) It is a hi^dier level Avhich is reached in W'ell- hism discovered an.aloyous to the tree of the know- 
haustm (7"’/YyAv/c//?c?7('jr'*, d0(5 If.). He reads the stoiy h,'dye of ; 4 ood and evil, 'khere i.s no paiallel in 
in connexion with (Jn 4 and 11, which (ell of (ho Habyhuiiari my(holo; 4 y to (he story of the tall a.s 
invention of (lie arts, the ]>ro^ress of eivili/at ion, there is (o the stones of (.'reation and (he Flood ; 
and (he hnildiii;j^ of the Tower of Babel, 'I'his the (’hahhean (Jeiu'sis, so far as knoAvn, is quite 
whole process is a mistake from tlie hi'y-inniiiLT : defe<‘tive h(*re. Nor can it he douhti'd that, if 
man vs'as fatally misled when he first taste<l of the such a parallel w’cie hiuiid, it Avonld he as nnieh 
trei' of knowled;,^e. (dvil]/;i(ion Avilh all its tri- inferior as tliose others, in reliyioiis and moral 
umphs is la})our and sorrow; avo hnihl Babylon respects, to its conntcijiarb in the H(du'(ov Sciip- 
only at tin* cost of losinj,^ Fderi. (Jn 3 is tliiis an tun's. Nh'ither need we inquire how the writer 
early anticipation of moih'iri moods in Avhich men Avould have eonei'ived the moial history of man to 
.speak of the bankruptcy of science, the stiain (»f take sha[>e had Adam resisted the temptation and 
civilization, the happinc'-s of the simple Iit(‘. But refusc'd to eat of tlie forbidden fruit, ^\dlat ho 
the tra;^dc laet is tliat the mistake is irre])arahle. has to do is to ex])lain the actual world, with its 
Kden is clos(‘d a^^ainst us Avith elieruhim and a sullenn^q toil, and (h'ath ; hut Avliether or liow' he 
flaminfj^ sAvord, and wc can never get back to the imagined an alternative world Avithont sin and its 
idyllic Avorld ngain. curse we cannot tell. Frohalily a mistake is made 

(3) It Avill hardly he questioned that thoughts when w'o try to deduce from tlie nanative a eon- 

like Hk'sc Avere present to the mind of th(‘ author, ei'ption of man’.s oiiginal >tate or nature and 

hut it is not easy to admit that they exhaust liis asciihe it to the wiiter. In a composition of this 
meaning. W'hile the knoAv ledge ot good and evil .sort, a\ e must not mak(* the author respon.-^ihle for 
i.s undoulitedly in lIchrcAv the same tiling as know- more thnn lie .say.s. I’he eating of the fruit of the 
ledge or intelligi'iico its moral reference tree of knowledge w’as foihidden under pain of 

is not to he denied. It is not identical with eon- death ; hut it i.s vain to argue from this as to what 
.s(;ience, or the knowledge of right and Avrong, hut man’s relation to ileath Avould have been liad lie 
it includes conseicnce. The Hebrew Avould not refrained from eating. Tliis is a question the 

say that a person wdio could not tell right from aut hor does not raise. He starts with death and 

wrong had the knowdedgo of good and evil. And, all our woe, as things that in common ex[)erience 
w'hen w'e take the story as a wdiole, and particn- are of one piece w ith the bad con.seienee ; but, 
larly the account of the temptation of the w'onian although he avails himself of the mythical form 
by the serpent, and the judicial examination of to represent the idea that disobedience to God 
the man and the Avuinan by God, marked as both underlies all the tragedy of human life, the w'orld 
are by extraordinary psychological fineness in the in Avhich Ave actually live and liave our tragic ex¬ 
domain of conscience, it is very difliciilt to deny pcrience.s is the only one wdiieh is real to him. 
that the centre of the author’s interest lay here. \Vc cannot build anything on the idea of another 
Whatever may have been the original motive of ivorld in Avhich death did not exist—except as a 
the myth, the main concern of the wTiter avIio child might, for Avhom as yet death does not exist, 
uses it in Gx\ 3 is not the lieginnings of science or To forget this is to treat the mythical element in 
the beginnings of civilization, but the beginnings the story as if it w^ere science ; and it is not doubt- 
of sin. Of all human origins the origin of the had ful that, w’hen (Jn 3 was WTitten, such a view was 
conseicnce is for him the most fateful. It is siu no lunger possible, even if it had once been so. 
w}ii(‘h has robbed man of his primal felicity. All 2. Apocryphal and apocalyptic literature.— 
that is di.stre.ssing in human experience is in some Apart from Gn 3 there is no distinct reference 
w'ay of a piece with it. The travail of w^omen and to the Fall in the OT. The garden of Eden is 
the toil of men wmuld not be what they are but mentioned in .11 2^, Ezk 36^®; Eden the garden of 
for the judgment it involves. It commits man to God in Ezk 28^®; and the trees of Eden in Ezk 
an exhausting struggle with an ungenial w'orld 31*- ; but, though Ezk 28 has various mytho- 

withoiit, and w ith erecqdng poisonous thoughts logical features (including the cherub) which recall 
within, till he returns to the dust from which he Gn 3, there is no allusion to the events of this 
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chapter. The mar^nn of the KV is to ho preforred 
to th(5 text in the two itassaj^w^s (lios 0^ dob 31^) 
in which the sin of Adam is directly r(H*alled. 
J3ut, at a later period, the story of the Fall con¬ 
centrated upon its(‘lf a great deal of attention. 
In Sirach and Wisdom, and still more in the later 
apocalyj)ses known as 2 h'.sdras and llaruch, it is a 
focus of theological speculation. The i)oetry of 
Cn 3, its })sychology, its sense of the woithless- 
ness of what civilization brings as com})arcd with 
what we have to sacriticc to it, are lost ; nothing 
remains hut the inter(‘st in sin and (h^ath, and in 
their relation to each other. Sir is the earliest 
passage. The writer is redeeming in a disparaging 
tone on various evils which a had w’oman may 
bring into her husband’s life, and on this small 
occasion ohseivc's; dird ywaiKbs dpxv ^P-apTlas Kal 
5i’ ahrpv (XTroOu i](jKopev Trdvr^s. Tins does not mean 
that woman was the cause or origin of sin, but 
that it Ix'gan with her ; and, as death is the doom 
of sin, we all owe our death to lier. 'I'liere is 
nothing in this akin to a doctrine of original 
sin, (hough it im[)lies that sin only needed a 
beginning to extend its fatal corisfapicmees to all 
mankind. If Sir 25“^ might he regardeil as meiady 
a jaas^ing petulance, such as a (cynical j)erson might 
still indulgii in who did not believe in the hall at 
all, a much more serious utteiance is found in Wis 

‘Clod croafrd man for irninortalltv ff-r’a-'iCapm'd), and made 
him the imai;e of ftis ou n proper milure [reading i^iorpros . 
otlu'rs ai(S(OTi]ro? — of Ills o\s ri elcrnil \ J ; hnl by t Im en\ v of the 
de\d death entered into the world, and those who are on Ins 
Bide ha\e experienee of it.' 

Here the myth has been frankly turned into 
science—rationalized as far as the author could 
rationalize it, and m.'ule to yield a doctrine of 
human nature. The questions which, as w'c have 
seen, Gn 3 does not raise are both raised and 
answered here. Cod, as the author has sai<l in 
the previous chapter (F^), ‘did not make death, 
nor does He delight in the destruction of the living.’ 
H(; did not make man for death, hut for immor¬ 
tality ; this is iiielmled in ‘ His ow n proper nature,’ 
in the likeness of which man w^as made, d’his is 
an idea, if not of Creek origin, peculiai ly congimial 
to the Creek mind, even when Christianized. The 
serpent has disappeared, and is replaced hy the 
devil: the idea of a close connexion between 
the two, whether it be that the devil makes use 
of the reptile, or that the refitile is regarded as an 
incarnation of the devil, lirst emerging here, be¬ 
came common (cf. Kev 12'*’ 20'^). This, as Cunkel 
observes, may be one of the points at whicli in the 
last stage of the myth a return is made to the 
beginning, the serpent having been originally a 
demon or evil god. The author of Wisdom does 
not explain wdiat he means by the envy of the 
serpent: the idea was variously expanded in later 
haggadic treatment of the Fall, sometimes man, 
with his Paradise and immortal pro.spect, being 
the object of envy, sometimes God C^o^sset, Relig. 
des Judrntuins^, 469). The main point is that the 
author finds in Gn 3 an explanation of how a being 
constituted for immortality lost that high destiny, 
and became wdiat we see man to he. 

A deeper and more despairing kind of reflexion 
is founcl in 2 Esdras. The winter of this apoca¬ 
lypse, who lived through the terrible events of 
A.D. 70, is a pessimist in a profounder sense than 
the author of Cn 3 ; hut he finds in the Fall of 
Adam there recorded tlie ex})lariation of all the sin 
and misery of the world in his own age. These are 
univer.sal: 

* In truth there Is no man among them that be born but he 
bath dealt wickedly : and among them that have lived there is 
none which hath not done aiuiHs’ (^8^®). 

But tlie purely mythological element disappears 
from his speculations on the origin of all this evil. 


It is connected with Adam certaiidy, hut there is 
no longer either a serpent, or a d('vil in the case. 

‘A gnuii of evil seed was .sown in the Iciirt of Adam fiom* the 
beginning, and how much wirkc<lm‘ss hath ilbron^Tht foi (h unto 
this tune ! and how much shall it }eL bring forth till tlio time of 
threshing (‘ome !' (4-^''). 

Who sowed the grain of evil seed in the heart of 
Adam ah initio he does not tell ; hut it originated 
ajiparently one continuous self-[)ropagating life of 
sin in the woild. It is supiiosed to he in Adam 
before he is tempted, and to he, if not the source, 
the ally of temptation and the cause of the Fall. 

‘For the first Adam, bearing a uiclccd heart, transgri'Sfiod 
and was overcome ; and not he onh , but all they alao that are 
boi n of him. TIius disease was made permanent ; and (lie law 
v\aH in tlie heart of (he people along with the wickedness of tlio 
root; BO the trnod departed away, and that which was wicked 
abode still ’ (If-U ). 

Mail, as he is, has two things in liim—the wit^ked 
heart, which he has inhcriti'd from Adam ; and tho 
law', w'liK h Cod has givmi him as a guide to Him¬ 
self. Thisd( icsnotsoh* ■■ the jirohlejiis of theodicy; 
it only rai-es them. Ib)\\ can man he responsible 
for his wi(‘ked hcait if I' : has inlu'rited it—that is, 
if it hchnigs to the mi In I ,.l, not to the moral, workl ? 
And how are we to iindiustand the cor matignuDiy 
tin* v'? , in Adam, hofore he had transgressed at 

nil? \\ iiat dogmatic tlu'ology calls ‘original sin’ 
IS pad of ‘the sinfulness of that estate whereinto 
10,01 fell,' hut the cor 7nali(/ni(ni or malignitas 
rm/or-i mliereiit in Adam before he falls. It is 
pail, appari'iitly, of the constitution of his nature 
a,s he c‘ime from the hand of Cod [ah initiOy 2 Fs 
1'^). It is not, however, the ultimate origin of 
<*\'il or the idea—which a dew' would not seriously 
havii coiit(‘iiijilated—of ascribing it to Cod that 
r(*ally distresses the author ; it is the faet that all 
men are involved somehow in tho sin and doom of 
the first: 

‘.This IS inv first and last saving that it had been bettor that 
the earth liad not given thee Ad.un ; or else, when it had given 
him, to have restrained him fiom sinning. ]''or hat profit is it 
for all that are in this present time to live in hea\ mess, and after 
d('ath to look for pninshnii'nt? O thou Adam, wind, hast thou 
done? for, ttiough it was thou that sinned, the e\ il is not fallen 
on thee alone, lint upon all of us that come of (licc. For what 
lirofit is it unto us, if there he promised us an immortal time, 
whereas we have done the works that bring death ?’ 

Further than this the writer docs not ^o. He 
is deiiressed hy wdiat man is, endures, ami has to 
exjiect; he is torturtul hy his sense of the solidarity 
of the race in sin and death ; hut, wdien he tries to 
connect what he sees and feels with Cn 3, as a 
story of the origin of sin, he is both intellectually 
and morally batlled. He is obliged to assume ab 
initio the very thing he has to explain—the exist¬ 
ence of the cor malign^im, or yin nr, in Adam ; and 
the moral inequity of allowing Adam’s act to decide 
the destiny of the race is unrelieved. 

The writer of the Apocalypse of Baruch repre¬ 
sents the same circle of ideas, but probably feels 
less intensely about them, and seeks moral relief hy 
empliasizing individual liberty as against tiie soli¬ 
darity of mankind. 

‘ If Adam did sin first and bring untimely death upon all, yet 
those too w'ho were born of him each prepared for his own eoul 
its futuie torment, and again each of them t hose for himself his 
future glory. . , . Non cut ergo Adam cnvsa, nisi aniinae mae 
tanturn; nos verounimpusque fuitanininc suae Adam' 

The doctrine, ‘ Everyman his own Adam,’ might 
formally lie taken as a direct contradiction of that 
expresseil in 2 Es 7*^®, but it is probably not meant 
to oe such. It rather suggests that the imiilication 
of the race in Adam’s sin and its consequences is 
not so arbitrary as it can he made to ajipear ; it is 
morally mediated, after all, by the fact that we all 
somehow' make Adam’s act our own. Wc may be 
hopele.sH and unhappy, but w’e are not compelled to 
rebel and blaspheme. 

In comparison with these apocryphal books, in 
which real problems of the spiritual life are dis¬ 
cussed in connexion with Cn 3, it is only necessary 
to mention that the story of the Fall is elaborated 
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in the Book of Jubilees (3^'^^ ) and the Apoc. Mosis 
( 7 f.), but in ways that have no new interest for 
thought (Bousset, 411; Couard, Die reliqioscn u. 
sittL Av.'irhmiungcn dcr alttest. Apokn/phen u. 
Pseude.pigraphr.n, 113) ; ef. also Enoch 09 . 

3 . The New Testament.—The ideas which we 
find in the ainx-ryphal books just examined were, 
no doubt, familiar to many Jewish minds in NT 
times; but, apart from St. Paul, there is little 
trace of them in the NT itself. In the Synoptic 
Gospels Jesus nowhere alludes to Gn 3; ami in 
Jn when the devil is described as a murderer 
from the beginning, it is clear from tlie parallel in 
1 Jn 3”^- that the allusion is not to Adam’s forfeit¬ 
ing of life by sin, but to Cain’s killing of Abel. 
In the Apocalypse there are many references to 
Gn 3, but rather to its .scenery than to its incidents ; 
the end of history returns to the beginning, and 
Paradise is restored (2^ 22“- with (lie tree of 
life. The old serjicnt, who is the devil or Satan, 
is cast down from heaven and chained ( 12 ^ 20 -). 
But there is no speculation or retlexion on the 
h'all. The .same may bo said of some of the allu- 
.sions even in St. Paul. Thus Ko 16“'^ j>robably 
borrows its form from a re(!oIlection of Gn 'P*. In 
2 (-’o IP there may be a reference not only to Gn 3, 
hut to an idea current in certain Jewish circles, 
that the serpimt seduced Eve to be unfaithlul to 
her husband as well as disobediimt to God ; so in 
the same chapter where the transformation 

of Satan into an angel of light is also found in 
some Jewish elaborations of the OT story (for both, 
see Schmie<iel, nd loc., and Everling, Die pdidin. 
Anqclologie u, Damonologie, Gottingen, iS 88 , p. 
581".). But there ari* tw’o pa.ssag(‘s in St. Paul 
wliere more i.s, or seems to be, based on the O 1 ’ 
story, and where w'e secun to be in close connexion 
with the (drcle of ideas in which the authors of 
Sirach, Wisdom, 2 Esdras, and Baruch move. 'I’he 
intere.st of both is that St. i^aul draws in them 
a jiarallel, which is in other respects a contra.st, 
between Adam and (Jhrist. 

( 1 ) In the earlier pa.ssage (I Co 15^^^-), as in Wis 
2 ^^*, death is in view rather than .sin : ‘ As by man 
came death, by man comes also the resurrection of 
the dead. For, as in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’ Adam is the head of the 
old humanity, which (whatever its original consti¬ 
tution or destiny may have been) is, in point of 
fact, mortal ; this is what it is, and it is so in 
virtue of its (;onnexion with him. Christ is the 
head of the new humanity, which (in spite of the 
mortality duo to Adam) i.s destined at last to tri- 
umjdi over death ; it is really immortal in virtue 
of its connexion with Him. The fact that in the 
two cases the connexion is quite difl'erent in nature 
is disregarded by the Aj)ostle. The connexion with 
Adam, which involves us in death, is an aflair of 
heredity ; we are d(3scended from him in the ordi¬ 
nary course of nature, and stand where we do, 
lial)le to death, a{)art from any choice of our own. 
But the connexion with Christ is not a matter of 
heredity, but of faith ; it is only those wdio believe 
in Christ that are in Him, and will share llis 
triumph over death. There is nothing in the fuller 
referen(;e in which enables us to say more. 

In particular, there is no reference in them to sin. 
What is present to St. Paul’s mind is that the 
creature made of the dust of the ground, the 
AvOpioiros yT]s xot^: 6 y, cannot as such be immortal. 

‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God,’ not because they are sinful, though that is 
true, but because they are essentially corruptible, 
and the Kingdom is incorruptible. There can be 
no such thing as immortality in nature; if there 
is to be immortality at all, it must be in another 
mode of being—not that mode of being wdth which 
we are familiar from our connexion with Adam, 


but that which has been revealed to us in the 
resurrection of Christ. Immortality, in other 
words, is strictly supernatural. A connexion with 
Christ of the kind formed by faith is needed to 
ensure our participation in immortality, just as 
our mortality is sure in virtue of our connexion 
with Adam. It is needed to ensure it; and it 
does. ‘As we have worn the image of the man 
of clay, so shall we wear the image of the heavenly 
man.’ An elevation or transmutation of nature, 
an evolution in which our being rose to a higdier 
level, rather than the reversal of a doom, might 
seem to satisfy the terms here employed ; but, 
congenial as this might be to a modern mind, it is 
improbable that it represents St. Paul’s thought. 
Even if we set a.side v.“ as a marginal comment 
which interru})ts an inspired text, it is shrewdly 
to the purpose, and thoroughly in keeping with 
the other passage in which the Apo.stle treats of 
the same subject. 

( 2 ) The other passage is Ko 5^^-. St. Paul is 
not dealing here, in the (irst instance, with im¬ 
mortality, but with the biKonoavvy] Oeov ; it is this 
w'hich i.s revealed in Christ, and, consequently, 
when he again draws a parallel between the first 
and the second Adam, the emphasis falls not on 
death and life, but on sin and rightcousnes.s. Death 
come.'j, no doubt, in the train of sin, just as grace 
reigns through righteousness unto eternal life, but 
sin and righteousness are here the primary in¬ 
terests. ‘ As through one man sin entered into the 
W'orld and through sin death, and so death ex¬ 
tended to all men, for that all sinned ’; so, we 
might .suppose the Apostle continuing, by one man 
righteousness entered into the world, an<l through 
righteousness life ; but we should find it difficult 
to {uovide the parallel to theclaii.se ‘for that all 
sinned.’ d’hese last words themselves D4> (g irdyret 
ijfxapToy) have been taken very variously, (n) Some 
‘ ave ventured to identify Adam and his posterity 
in such a way that his responsibility became im¬ 
mediately theirs—that i.s, theirs without any action 
on (heir part which mediated it from him to them. 
As Bengel puts it, ‘ Omnes pcccarunt Adarno pec- 
canted 'Ihis seems te agree w’ith the fact that the 
individual is involved in the moral responsibilities 
of the race, awful as the.se are, without his consent 
being first asked and obtained ; he i.s burn partici- 
jiant in the guilt and doom of mankind, whether 
St. Paul would have shrunk from this or not, it 
rai.ses more moral difficulties than it solves, (i) 
Others would make the ^ga/trov apply to voluntary 
individual sin.s. Every man is his own Adam, and 
the author of his own fate. Within wdiatever 
limits tlii.s may be true, to say that it is true abso¬ 
lutely i.s to ignore the solidarily of the race in sin 
and its consequences, wdth which the Apostle is 
s])ecially concerned at this point, (c) The inter¬ 
pretation which apjieals for relief to the doctrine 
of heredity, and a.s.sumes that man inherits from 
Adam that which, w hen it is morally appro[)riated, 
reveals itself in consciousne.ss as sin, i.s perhaps not 
unfair to the passage, but cannot directly appeal 
to anything in it for support. St. Paul is con¬ 
scious that men are somehow one in sin ; but, 
though he knows that only the faith of the in¬ 
dividual unites him to Christ and makes him a 
partaker in righteou.sness and life, he never raises 
the question whetlier there is anything analogous 
to faith—an individual and voluntary appropria¬ 
tion of the inherited cor malignum^ granmn rnali 
seminiSf 7 tialignUas radicisy inn ny:, or however it 
is to be called—in virtue of which we are morally 
involved in the responsibilities of the first man. 
While the solidarity of the race in sin and death is 
an immediate datum of ex})erience for him, which 
he connects (wdthout defining how) with the en¬ 
trance of sin and death into the world through 
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Adam’s disobedience, he gives us no means of con¬ 
structing^ a doctrine of man’s original state, or of 
tlie origin of evil. Adam, as the head of the old 
humanity, and as a foil to Christ the Head of the 
new, is just what we are before we are united to 
Christ by faitii—a creature of clay, or of llesh, 
sinful, weak, mortal ; an Adam before the Kail, in 
a state of original righteousness, may seem to be 
logically implied in what St. Paul says of ‘the 
disobedience of the one,’ but is a conception of 
which he makes no use. 

It is quite futile to tliink that a Pauline doctrine 
of the origin of evil can 1 x 5 deduced from Ko 
There are undoubtedly allusions here to Gn 3, so 
far as the expressions are concerned, but no liis- 
torical doctrine can be based on this piece of 
giiiicralized and ideal autobiograjihy. If we say 
that in 1 Co 15*^®^- the mortality of man is 
made to depend on his inheritance of Atlarn’s 
nature, and that in Ro the condemnal ion of 

man, with all its fatal consequences, is conceived 
as dependent upon his being involved somehow in 
the transgression by Adam of God’s express com¬ 
mand, we go as far as the yVpostle does. He really 
does not transcend theoretically the problems j)re- 
sented by 2 Ksdras. He maK( 5 s no use of the 
serpent or the devil in explaining the origin of 
evil. Man is a sinner, all men ;im 5 sinners, sin is 
in the stock and has Ix'cn from the beginning; il 
is deep, virulent, constitutional, no liurt to be 
In.'aled sliglitly. Rut h^t. Paul’s tlu'odii'y is not in 
a doi'trine of its origin, in the act of Adnm or 
otheiwise ; it is in his doctrine of redc'inption. Sin 
in its unity and universality may be taken for 
granted, and it may also be ovtwcome ; but not even 
on the basis of the llible—OTor NT—will its origin 
ever be exjilained. 

TaTKRATUiiR.—Tho Comm, on (Jencsis, especially Dilhnann 
(Eriir. tr. Gunkel ('■^11102), and Skinner (/CC, isio); J. 

Wellhaiisen, Prolrtfomeim-*, Iterlin, 18X.'); H Schultz, 07’ 
Theohiijii, Kn^r tr. Kdinburitli, R. Smend, Lrhrtyuch di's 

alttest Iteltgionsiif^sc/i Tiilnii^o-n, is;)'.) ; A. Bertholet, Ihbl. 
Theolo(j\e (it’H 1011; J. Kobcrle, Siaidr 

Gnade, Munich, IDOf), p. f ; W Bousset, lieluj ((es Juden- 
tinns-^, Hcrliri, IIKH); L. Couard, Dn’ relujiusm ii. sittl. Ansrhan- 
ximjen drr aUte,d. Apokrjjjdien n. f'sex(dej>ujrapfieyi, (JuteiHloh, 
llXiT; F C. Porter, ‘The Vc<,-er Kara,’ in Ihhl. and Sf'in. 

New York, 1001 ; Sanday-Hcadlam, lioxiians'', Edin- 
bnr^''h, 1002, pj). 100 and 110, tin* (‘onnn. on Cornithian.s and 
Uonians ; the NT Theolojrics of Holtzmann'rubin^«-n, lOll, 
Feme, Leipziit, 1910, and Weinel,'ruttin^m, 1911 ; C. Clemen, 
Ckristliche Lekre von der Sunde, (Jc)Hnmcn, bS'.iT. 

dAMKs Denney. 

FALL (KtliTiic,).-~i. Origins of the relief.— 

I. Man’s curiosity r(;garding the things around liim, 
itsidf the source of numerous Nature-myths, must 
( 5 arly have been aroused by tlie (xmdition in wlneli 
he found himself. 11 is speculative faculty lia<l 
caused him to ask questions regarding the origin 
of the world and of mankind, and to these ques- 
tion.s his cosmogonic and creation myths su[)- 
died answers. Hence it is not surprising that 
le sliould have sought an explanation of siicli 
things Hsapjieared to him evils in his lot—hunger, 
his battle with the forces of Nature, the difliciilty 
of obtaining food, the existence of disease and 
death, and, so far as his moral faculty had been 
awakened, the opposition of good and evil in him¬ 
self, the struggle he had to follow the law he felt 
to be right, or even, perhaps, the customary laws 
of his tribe. These questionings gave rise to in¬ 
numerable myths, found among many races and at 
all levels of civilization, which suggest as the 
answer that in the distant past sometliing bad 
occurred wbi(‘li reduced man to the state in which 
he now found himself, or that some disaster, 
perbajis anterior to his appearance on earth, had 
allected his destinies, or that some being, hostile 
to man, had injured him jihysically and morally, 
or that men had gradually deteriorated from some 
earlier existing state of hajipiness. buch occur- 
VOL. V.—45 


Fences may he comprehensively imduded under the 
title Fall, as used in Christ ian theology, while the 
stories which embody them are called Fall-myths. 
As a rule, the form and contents of sueh myths 
have been moulded by man’s exjierieiiee of the 
things which produced, or which he fancied to 
produce, evil to himself. As breach of tabu, or 
the breaking of divine commands, frequently pro¬ 
duces evil in the actual life of tuimitive men, so 
they readily imagined that souu; such act origin¬ 
ally introduced all the evils of life. Man’s natural 
conservatism may have made him look askance at 
tlie introduction of the elements of culture : hence 
the idea that tin; craving for illicit knowledge on 
the part ot .soimi ancestor produced the Fall. Or it 
was put do^v■u to ail e;i! ly desire to he as the gods. 
Or man’s sensunl eraviiigs were believed to have 
been his ruin, as seen, for exauqilc, in myths which 
told how, at tiist, li(‘ ii'id lived without nxpiiring 
to satisfy then,, ()r wouau, hi'ing at all times 
r<‘garded as a source ot (o il and the suhji'ct of a 
varie^Y of si'xn;*! tabus, u -ts somc( imes held to he 
tlie MUse of man’s undoing Occasionally, too, 
beings exteiior to iimn ate blamed for Ins fall; 
l)ut, as a ’ nil', t e takers the blame iijiou himself. 
In a tew en.'cs, it is .some act, generally regarded 
as eontemjdihle, which is su{>[)ose<l to liave ruined 
man, a,, /ii an Algonquin myth. Goldziher has 
orgued {Mjfth. (onongthr, //c/>., Fng. ti-. 1S77, p. 79) 
that Iiuuhes ami nomadic shejilnuds look down 
on agi ii ultural raciss as Ix'ing slavies to the soil 
in comparison with th(;msclves, t he free wjinderers ; 
^vllde, where a people is partly nomadic, partly 
agi icuitural, there is a conviction that ‘they have 
taken a stej) towards what is worse, and have sunk 
lower hy exchanging pasture for ciops.’ In such 
cases, myths arise which tell how the downward 
ste}) was taken, or sliow how uniii dooimxl hims(5]f 
to labour on the soil in the swi-at of his brow ; and 
thes (5 myths of a Fall are elosidy connected with 
others which set forth tlie dignity of a shepherd 
life. 

Ttiis tticory, iiiteiidod to explain tlie origin of the Fall-Htory 
n (JencsiH, hardly a}»plieH to it as a whole, since man is already 
II (‘harge of a garden and is not a nomad, while liis fall h 
anterior to the ciirHe of tilling the ground. Ihe form of the 
curse, however, mav have been mouldc'd by some lost Fall-myth 
all rihutmg man’s ruin to agriculture -to the consrrval n e nomad 
a spceieH of illicit knowledge. For some m,> Lhs winch illusi rate 
(loldziher’s theory, see ii. z (1). 

2 . A dili'erent conceiition underlies the myths of 
a Golden Age, especially among the Gn'cks, whose 
poets praised agriculture ; yet even iii them we see 
a trace of the same idea, since man eats of the 
fruits of the earth without labour or t illage. When 
the (jlolden Age pa.sses away he must cat them 
in the sweat of his brow. The same idea is present 
in those myths (Hindu, etin) which tell how man 
lived without food, till, liavirig tasted the earth 
or its fruits, he was forced to live upon them and 
labour to produce them. 

3 . Some of the.se myths have assumed a highly 
poetical form ; on the other hand, even among a<i- 
vanced peoples like the l’(*rsiaris, some are exceed¬ 
ingly crude, and betray th(‘ir primitive origin. In 
some cases, no<a]»ly among peojiles of a highly 

well as with individual 
thinkers, the causes of man’s present (‘onditiou 
take a profounder form, especially where the doe- 
trine 01 metemi)sycli()sis is made use of. This 
article will consiiicr ( 1 ) myths explaining the pr(*H- 
ence of death and other evils hy man’s fault; ( 2 ) 
myths of a Fall ; (3) myths of a (Joldcu Age of 
innocence from^vl)i(‘h man deteriorated ; (4) myths 
of a lost intercom sc lictween gods and men through 
the growing wickcdiu'ss of the latter; (5) myths 
of a Fall ill a former existem^e ; ( 0 ) myths of a 
divine Fall. 

It should be observed that the idea of deterioration through 
a divine curse, usually on account of some act of wrong, is quite 
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ft UMiftl ofie in iin ths. Tlie (“xiMtciice of ajins in coiniiionl; 
l)rlit‘\r(l in Afnn.'i to ho <hie to a ( ntso uhioh turned ttMeiidini 
ini'ii into (li;it shape; uliile in N /ealaiid, aniontr tiie Indian 
ot Hnarochin, and with tiie Naiua<iiias, the hahits of uniinaK 
like tliose of the serpent in ttenesi'', are conferred as the resid 
of ft eiirs(» or blessiii;jf (Sliorlland, 7'onf of jV.Z.-, Ishli, p h7 
of VncdH, llaklu\( Soe , p ll-'7 , liahn, Tsiini (sodni, Iss] 
p. (It)), 'rransforiiiation of huinan hi in.s is, in all nn(lioIo-ii' 
uttrii)iU('d to |))\iiu' anuer on aeeoiiiit of human wioie 
doiiij^n 

ii. r.l MYTH I CM. EXJ'RKSSIONS OF Till' 

Fa LL-iu:fJ FF.— i, Myths of the orig-in of death. 
Tint exish'iico uf dc.ilh ^\ tls one ot tin* ele.-iio 

irnlivy I ion-, at a si'i'niiis disonlor itj tiuinan lih 
KtlinoloD leal evideiiee tfoiii all parts of tliowoild 
])ro\es that man's t lioiiulita liout dealli had e\eiy- 
xt hoj (' (a ken mm !i the same iontn To man. \^l(h 
])is intimso io\e ot living, detitli aj*p('ait‘d iiii- 
iialiiial; hence Ills lirm Ix'Iiof in a lite he\(.m! 
the nr in the pos'.ihillt\ of the leiie'.val ot 

life on this earth. The uiinatnralness o| deatli 
trom (he savape ]M)int of \ lew is sliown 1»\ (In' 
iini\eisality of (In* idea that disiaase and death 
aie din* to demonic and maen'al iiilliieiiee'^., and 
(iiat if men wen* nevi'i lMW\i(e(n'd or killed hy 
vioh'ima*, (hey would always lise on. Ih'.ath liom 
,any natuial eaiisc ineoiieei va hie. Jhit, it death 
is tiMiia (iital, (he (luestmn aimiw, flow was it 
hist 1 nt 1 oduiM'd into l in* w oi Id \'arious in vI hleal 
aiisw (*i s w eie ;^i\ mi. all tend me (<» -.how ( hal'a (ime 
had hei'ii when di'ath did not. (‘\is(, and in some 
of (In'se we sei* distmet liaees of tin* id('a that iU 
eoiuiny^ was due to man's disolM'dii'iiei.* or folly. 
(Jt her causes ttri; alh.'Lfed, e.y. 1 hi* wrou;^ delivei y 
oi adi\iiie messaee, or a (*om]iaet hetweeii au I'vil 
tx'ine: (V.y. Ih'ath ])ei‘souilied) and ( he div mil le-., or 
the iiialiee of an evil hi'iiie', or tin* Inst man's deal h 
estahlishitiy a pri'cixleiit. Trace, of snidi m\(hs 
may he lound in some of the hiuhm mythoh.en-., 
hilt they ai(* most eoiiimon aiiioie'' lowm imes 
We aie lime eoneerin*d only with thosi* m p h 
the (^riejn of ih'at li and othei (‘\ il,'> is dm* to man s 
ovNii fault, I'ls in tlie I lehi (*\v ac count ot tin* I'all 
(1) In some eases tin* fault is iinoi's sttinnltln <,r 
cdrclr.ssnrss, as the folh)\\in^^ myths will .show. 'I’ln* 
DokC-rih Indians say (hat after (he 'I'huiidi'i hiid 
had made* all thinys, he eavi* tin* Indian- a laiee 
arriAV which tliey were (o keep with .meal eair. 
Hut it was lost through tlie stupidity ot (In* Cliip- 
jMMvas, and the eri'atnr was so anerv that he h it 
tlie earth foreV(*r, and now' men di(*( Ikamuolt, Ao/. 
7iVo'ev, ISS.'h iii. hi,")). A Shawnee mvth lelalis 
that there was a time when men could walk mi 
tlie ocean or rest on* life to the dead (hen* de.-i(h 
already exists, hut is vainiuishedk hut thi'V lid 
t In'se jiri\ilep;(*s throiiyh eareles.sness (Si hoolma 11. 
In({. T/ifdS, JSd7, iv. ‘doA). In.laji. inyt Indoey, deal h 
i.s intiodiieed lieeaiise, wlimi t In* deity ( neat .Moun¬ 
tain-Possessor sent his uy:Iy elder dauehim as 
wife* to the suitor for his yminyer dan.-htei's hand, 
he sent her awfpy. Ilad he not donemso, (hen ol!- 
sjiriny^ would have l)(*en immoital; ;is it is, tiny 
are as frail as the llowers (A’o///n xxxviii. Il.'o. 
Where the pertmmanee of religious rite.s aeronini.i: 
to a prei'cnhed litual is all-imjiortant, myths n*. 
gardiiiy^ any hii'acli of ritual are* sure to an-e 
Amon<_f the Maoris such a hreaeh is the cause of 
the milranei* of death into t In* world. Wlimi Ilje 
culture hero .Maui was Iiapti/ed, his lat her omit (ed 
Jiart. of t\\{' rdL/ds, or prayers to the ,e;’iM|s. I'oi 
this reason men heeame moital. 7 \s yet thi'ro was 
no death, nor would (here ever liave heen if Maui 
had been able to pass thiouph the body ol llim*- 
imi-te-})0 ; hut because of this omission In* f.nh d 
and died, and now all men must die ((ney, /k/A/- 
jii'SKdi Mf/t/i., iSoT, ]). l(i). In the .Admiially 1- -ia iio 
version, death is due* to the tact tha.t a* cm tarn 
chieflaiids family could not rei'oyni/e that hi.s 
spirit, and not his body, which had fallen trom a 
tree, w'a.s the real man, so that he makes Ids sjinit 


return to the dead hotly, and thus perisli {Anth- 
rupos, iii. [HHkS] ltI4 f.). 

(li) In otln*r east's, death results from <i quarrel (cl. 
the death of Ab(*i), or frtim nani's iciekedness. An 
liskimo mytli relates that two of the lirst human 
beings tjuai Ielleil reyuirdin;.^^ human immortalit y. 
'J'ln*one wlio ad\'oea(ed men’s tlyiri^^ yuiined the vie- 
toi y; lienee arose tlealh (Nans(*n, K.sLi^no Life, 
p. liT-). Amoii^" the Hare-skin Indians death is 
said to haveai iseii frtmi a quarrel re/^ardin^''the pos¬ 
session t>f a sereeeh-ow 1. An old mail lied with it, 
hut was pursued anti killed ; arehitive of liis Imlled 
tlie ehiet murderer; he was in turn slain, and thus 
death and war arose (Hetilot, Trad, lud., iSSti, 
p. lS(j). 'I'ht* .Meuliaiis .say (hat formerly men, as 
( he.y pu'cw old, plunj.;ed into a lake and renew ed t lu'ir 
youth. Hut a w omaii w ho had a divine lover made 
him angry by hei pee\ ish eomphiints. lit* killed 
her brother, and so made all men suhji'et to dead 
(haiier, Tnmd/re Mainie/s and Customs, IST'S, 
Id). In Hlaelvfoot Indian legt*iid also (he folly 
t utiman inlrodiued death (dtinnell, llladfiot 
laxltje Fairs, IStld). d'hi* (’aiihs, Arawaks, aiitl 
)l hei s asei ihe dt'a I h to the fact that the* iieator, 
hnoiiiL; mi'll so witdvi'd as to try to depii\e him 
»l lit«‘, (t>ok HNvay (ht'ir immortality and gave it 
o skin east ing creatines. A myth eiiiient^ in 
*olyne-ia lelates that (he t*aily pad of Kangi's 
eign was a (ioldeii Age, in which death, war, and 
amine weie unknown; hut (huMigh a ([uarrel, 
ieadi entered into (lie woi hi, follow ed hy disease 
ind famine, and thus, in spite of Haiigi's inter- 
•osition, the dolden Age passed away (dill, Mqlhs' 
md Ao/o/v, |.s7t), )». list]). In an Admiialty Island 
‘gend aji old woman strips oil’ hei skin, and thus 
■gam- hej youth ; but one of her smi.s ^\ i.-hes (o 
'd her. In ei>ii'.e(juene(‘of this ev il wi-li, aggia- 
aled hy tal-eliood, the old woman le-dons lier 
j -km. and since* (hen death has heen in the wudd 
( J ill hi opes, iii [ IlidSj ltd). 

(!>) .Moll* usually death i.s attiihuted to inans 
iIisoIm dii'iior, geneially (hrongh a breach of tabu, 
I’.if. eating some forbidden loud; and myths of 
this naluie havi* very naturally ari.sen among 
people who lielievethat hieaeh o^ tabu, or eating 
a totem animal or plant, i.s inevilahly followed 
l>.y punishment, especially ]»y the deatli of the 
(al)U-l>ieaker. Wheiever such a eiistom or lielief 
cM^ted, it would lie easy to lound a myth Ujiiui 
it as tlie K'asoii for (liat puzzle - the origin of 
deatli and other evils. Some of these myths 
may have been iiillueneed hy tlie account of 
(lie Idill as (old hy missionaries; on thi* otiier 
hand, they are so consonant with savage customs 
and methods of thought that- th(*y hear marks 
of originality. A Dog-rih Indian mytli relate.s 
that, (he lirst man, d\seha[>i w ah, gave Ids children 
(wo kinds of Iruit, black and whiti*, forhiddmg 
them to eat Ihe former. They weie oliedii'ut 
loi a (iim* winle he was absent to feteli the* sun, 
hut disobeyed him when he went away a seeomi 
lime to obtain the moon. He was angry with 
them, and said that lu*neefor(h the ('aiHi* would 
piodiieeonly had fruit, ami men should he subject 
(o sickness ami deatli. His family l*ewailed their 
lot, and lie then relented so far as to say t hat tliose 
who dr(*amt certain dieams should have tlie ]»ower 
ol CUT iiig sickness (Kh*aiim, Uult.urqesrh., 18Hh,52, 
li. loA). d'lie tabu is otten connected with the 
idea tha.t (‘atiipg the fruit of any strange country 
or people makes one lielong to it; hence arise 
mytli.s lliat moital men are immort.al beings who 
were condt'inned to eai t h because they ate of its 
Iruil.s. A 'roFiga version of such a myth makes 
certain immort al gods journey from Ikdoioo (I lades) 
and land on Tonga, wheii^ they ate of its Units. 
Soon some of them di(*d, and all were eondemiiod 
to live tliere and peojile the world with mortals. 
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Hence arose the race of men, su])ject to dca-ay and 
death (Mariner, Account of the Natives of the fonga 
Isl(f7u/s-, 1818, ii. IIT)). ddie same idea occurs in 
Sinhalese cosmo^a)ny ; tlui immortal hein^j^s of the 
fifth period of creative ener^ry .^te certain plants, 
and so became su])ject to mortality ami lost the 
power of r(‘turnin;^ to the heavceily msusions. At 
the same tim<; arose (die division of the sexes 
(Korl)es-l>eslie, Karhj Races, 1866, i. 177). In other 
cases the tabu has n(»(hin<::to do wit h eatin{^^ The 
Nin^pos of Ll(‘n^al say tliat onc(‘. men were for¬ 
bidden to bathe in a certain j)ool. Some one did 
so; hence men hecame subji'ct to death (Dalton, 
Kth. of P>cn(jal, 187'd). There is an Anst ralian myth 
to the ell'cct that the first j)air were f(ubidden to 
near a tiXHi on Avhich lived a bat, which was not 
to be disturbed, (batherin^^ lirewood, the woman 
approached the tree ; the bat ilc^w away, and deatli 
arrived (Iirou;.^h S?ny(h, Abor. of Viet., bs78, i. tii!)}. 
Elsewdiere the, disobedience is notconm'cted with 
a t-a])U. Another Australian myth makes <leath 
rc^snlt from imm r(dusin<^ throu;,;h fear to cany the 
fierce do<,,^s of Ibihloo (the Mo(»n) across a creok. 

‘ If you had done what 1 had asked you,’ said he, 
‘you coul<l have died as often as I die, and ha\<"- 
come to lif(5 a^oiin as often as I (‘onn* to lif(i’ (K. L. 
Parkcu-, yl Legend, 'fates, 1896, p. 8). Tn L^^mmla 
it is tliou;^dit that dfiath was intro<luce<l h<>cam(* 
when Kintii, the first man, wa,s s(mt <lown Irom 
heaven, he was told that, if lui for;.'ot anythin;,^^ In* 
was iu)t to return for it, since Warumbe (<l(‘atb 
or dis<*as(b w'ould assuredly wit h him to (‘arth 
He for;j:ot millet, and, contrary to his wif«‘ds ad 
vice, returm'd for it, with the le^ult predicted 
(.lohnston, Uganda Rrotcctoi'atc, 19U‘J, ii. 701). 
The lla.sutos say that Matoome, tin; first man, 
came out of the earth with his sister Matoornya.n, 
who ha<l a life-jircscrvinf; medicirn*. She tohl him 
to h‘ad theii’ cattle in one direction ; he di^obey(‘d 
h(*r, and sin*, in a ra}j:e, w'ent back into the eaith 
wdth h(*r nn'dicine. 'Thus death and <liseaM* cann; 
into the world ((dampboll, 'Lraecls ui A. Afr., 1S*J‘J, 
i. 806). The followin^j; myth was told by a, natna; of 
Tumele (CA'iit. Africa). Til made men deathless, 
and torha.dt; them to kill the beasts; they hrokt; 
his command, aTid w'<‘r<* ail destroyed sa\'e one. 
Til innv chan^^O'd a ^na/c'lle inlt) a woman, who hoie 
the survivor f<mr childien, two white ami two 
black. Thc.^e W('re also deathless; but the Iro;^ 
complained to ddl that it was unfair to make 
harmless animals subject to death, and }j;udty man 
iinmoiiab Til saw the justice ot this, and made 
men sultject to old a^e, sickm*''^, and death (yf//.v- 
land, Nov. 4, 1847). In 4’o^;o, death is <lue to the 
petition of a fio^% who reached the Su{>r(*nn! ln‘in;j^ 
beb)re the «lo^, who sought that nuin mi; 4 ht b\e 
a^nain after <leath {Anthroi>()s, ii. [1907J ; cl. 

iii. [1908] 277) ; and in an Admiralty Island version, 
death comes from the inj^oatitude of a man who 
sou‘;ht to deceive the tree w hich had saved him from 
a (h'lnon {ih. iii. 194). The Melanesians account for 
death by vaiious myths, one of w hich turns on an 
act of disobedic'iice on the part of a woman made 
by the divim; hero Q*'-! • stolen by Mar- 

awa; Qat ur<,md her to return, but she refused ; 
therefore, w hile the pair were sleenin^^ he pulled 
their teeth, shaved their hair, ami covered their 
eyes with s])iders’ webs so that their si^dit be(;ame 
dim. Thus old a^^m and death became tin; lot of 
men (Codrin^don, Melanesians, 1891, ]>. ‘266). In 
New' Guinea (Mowat), death came upon all men 
because the mother and grandmother of the first 
man who died, instead of obeying his injunction to 
remain until he returned to them as before, w'ent 
in search of him (Heardmore, JAI xix. [1890] 465). 
An American Indian myth re])orted by the desuit 
missionaries in 1684, ana apparently cpiite ori;;inal, 
has a curious resemblance to the Greek Ikandora 


myth (.s«*e below, 2 (8)). Aficr tin* woild had been 
recovered from the Deluge, the divinity Mcn^oii gave 
a Montagnais Indian the gilt of im'morlalitx^ en 
closed in a small box, subje(‘t to the condition that he 
should not open it; for, so long as llu* box icinained 
closed, he would he immortal. His cuiions and 
incredulous wile opened the box to si*!* its con¬ 
tents. And thus all Indians bi'came subj('ct, to 
<leath. This myth w’as current in othei- jtailsof 
(7‘inada {Rebtfion de la, Noucelle, France, 1()86)— 
among the Ojibwas in 1857 (Hind, Labrador, 
1868, i. 61). 

d'hese myths of the origin of death and kimlred 
evils through a ‘Kail’ lorm the most concT(*tc 
answer to man’s questionings about his e\’il plight 
- death b(*ing tak(*n as (y)ucal of evil generally- 
while t lu'y apjuoach (In* s(*ries of the more com- 
[dete Tall-myths cnirent among many peoples, 
which must now be < -'tisidi'ii'd. 

2. Myths of j. Fall t I) Some myths of this class 
beat a sti iking I'cscm’i'l;i-u to I lu* story of (iem'sj.s, 
and imiy ha^■‘‘ arisi'U ;a i<‘sult of missionaiy 
tea .lung, or tinoiigh tlu' g’-.adual ditlnsion of (In; 
llchn'w slery in tin* saint* Nvay as Marchen have 
b«*cn dil]‘u>«_sl ever a widt* area,. Inoth(*rs, tht* like- 
m''S ni.iy siniply be due to the colouring ot an 
tti'gmal niGh with ]'igmeii(s horrowed liomout- 
sid«‘ s<'ei(es. K.ach mvlh of (his kind must be 
lUtK'i'd <iti its mt*rits, ami wit h a, full a }t[>i t'ciat ion 
ol t he possilality ol similar stoii(*s ari'^ing llnough 
similar circumstance^, sunoumlings, and ps\i lnc 
condil ons, in mort* placi's tlian om*. Man_\ otlu'is 
aie umloubtedly original —e\ en a few which might 
seem at first sight to be boirowed. INjtecially is 
(his tbe case where, in many of the myths which 
follow', as in some alrt'ady it'ft'ired to, tin* Kail is 
due to the eating of a forhiddeii food. This ric'i'd 
not nec(*s'-.alily have been borrowed liom (icm'sis, 
but shows how cm jdial ically the syst(*m ot (ahus, 
especially with ix'gard to foods, was connected 
with punishments meted out automatically to 
(he tahu-break<“r, and how naturally all this was 
rellected in myths of the origin of evil. Man 
accounted for the latter by that which ajipealed 
most ('asily to his imagination, and of tin* danger 
of which he had seen ma.ny evidem'os. His tall 
was a juirdshment visiti'd on him for break¬ 
ing a divine tabu. Such a view might. I'asily 
becomi*. current among t he lowi'st laces, since it is 
found that th<3 <*r(‘ative b<*ings ot, e,.g., the Anda- 
man(*s(‘, Australians, and Ihmhmeii arc; also moral 
governors, jmnishing nu*n tor br(*achf*s of their 
commands, ’riu*. Jtatutsi say ( hat the Kail w as due 
to Nyinakigw'a’s brea king of the divim* jji’ohi hit ion 
to tc'll how, b(‘ing stei ih‘, she had three* childien, 
the gifts of the dc'ity Imana {A nthrojios, iii. [1908] 
2 tr.). \Vh('re it had hc'conie customaiy not to 
(*at of c(*r(ain foods at ceitain seasons, it would 
be easy to form a myth suggesting (bat men had 
Ix'cn told hy a high<*r Ih'ing not to do so, and (hat, 
when th(;y had elone so, much evil had resulted. 
Thus the Andamanese, w hose remarkable t heology, 
according to the h(*st authoritic's, is indejiendent 
of fdiristiaii influence, helieve that Kuluga, the 
creatc^r, gave the first man, Tomo, various injunc¬ 
tions, especially concerning certain trees which 
grew only at one place (Paradise) in the jungle, 
and which he was not to touch at certain sc'asons— 
during the rains, when Puluga himself visits them 
and partakes. Later, some of Tomo’s descendants 
di.sobeyed and wc'Ve severely punished. (Ithers, 
disregarding Puliiga's commands alxuit murder, 
adult<;ry, tlu*ft, etc., and becoming nioie and more 
wdeked, wcire drowned in a deluge. 'Two men and 
two women survived, and, in revenge, wished to 
kill Puluga, who, telling them that their friends 
had been justly puni.slied, (lisapjx'ared from the 
earth. Put even now these trees are strictly 
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tabu (luring the rainy season when Ibiluj^a visit; 
them invisibly, and it is lirmly lield that, if air 
one dares to tani])er witli them, a new dehij^e wi 
result (Man, JAJ xii. [lSSi>j 164, I 66 f., l.M). Here 
a native sy.stem of tabus has ^dven rise aeeidentall} 
to a series of myths bearinjj; a certain resemblanci 
to the Genesis story, and this may, quite <-on 
ceivably, have ha})pened (hsewhere. An Australiai 
myth, which mi^dit easily have Ix'come a Fall 
myth, poiiils to this conclusion. Mdien (hedivim 
Haiame left the earth, the liowers withered am 
died. 'Three trees alone were left whi(“h non 
dared toiu'h, because l>a,iame had put his maid 
ujion them. AVIum he saw that no one toueloH 
thcjii, lu^ sent a kind of manna upon the tl 
(Iv. L. barker, More Ausf. Leqenu. Tales, 1 S 9 S 
j). 84). A Fall throu;.;h breaking a divine tabi 
iM’p^ardini,^ food or some otlu'r divine onhu's will Ik 
found m ^ev(U'al of (In' my(hs which follow. Sm-I 
myths, involving- a cata^tropln; to inany, .should lx 
• ompared with Mdrrhni, in which an individua 
conn's to yrief throu;^h <]i,sobe<lience, i.e. breakin;. 
;l tabu Here, too, the incident rellects aidua 
cU'-toms. 

A myth, current anion^ the Maidii Indian.s, 
may possibly owe some of its details to mi''sionary 
tt';ichin;j^. The ^^ood world-maker, l\o-do-yam-p(‘h, 
'-cut man on the earth, where* all animals were 
tame and the soil fruitful. He. bade him take all 
thinp:s fiecly, but always to brin^ his food horn 
and cook it, never to kindle a tire in the woods. 
l>ut the evil Hel-lo-k:ii-eh told man to cook Ins 
;^ame in the; woods. He did so, with tln^ result 
that t he smoke made the animals wild, as (hey now' 
ai'e ; the j^iound was chanyi'd, and man ha<l only 
roots and ns onus to cat ; frost, rain, ami tenijiests 
arose*; and death wa.s introdiu'cd into the world 
[FLR V. [ISSi^J 118 IT.; cf. the ‘ Hushman myth,’ § 3 ). 
In lh'nt(‘cust Island (Ncnv H('hiides) a w’oman, 
b('coiiie the \Nife of the sun-yod, is violated by the 
moon-yod, Nvho enteis the tabued pi('ciiicts of (In* 
happy land ; she is accordin<,dy driven away, and 
b(*ais tNvo ( hildien, one bh'K k (the son of the sun* 
uod) and t he ot her Nvhite (the son of the moon-;.^od); 
they enyaye in eonllict, and the black son, the 
ancestor ot the natives, expels his half-brother, the 
ancestor of all Nvhite men [Anthropos, vi. [1911] 
9(,)ii-90o). A kind of dualism runs (hrouydi all 
American Indian mytholoiry (see Dualism [A meri- 
can] ; In'i’e the evil bein;; acts the ^>art of 
icmjiti'r, but the myth, evmi if some details have 
been borrowed, is in the main oripdnal. Similaily 
in a lllackfoot Indian myth, when Napi the creator 
makes the lirst pair out of clay, d(;ath is intro¬ 
duced thiou^^h the folly of the woman, and all 
later misfoi tunes arise throiip^h disobe<lience to the 
creator’s laws (Lanyy Making of llrhgion, 1898, p. 
*260). Another myth Nvhich, according to Leland, 
‘^dves the fall of man from a pur(*ly Indian stand- 
))oint ’ traces all human evils to that idle loquacity 
which is, above all other thiii^^s, most contcmjitible 
in Indian eyes. A child was born of an Indian 
c^irl by the spirit of the mountain. She W'as bidden 
never to tell her })eo[)le of his ori/.;in. The cdiild 
fed tlumi mijaculously, and wouhl have made of 
(hem a miydity nation, but they never ceased to 
risk his mother Nvhence he came, and she told 
(hem, ‘ It shall he to you exceedinj^ sorrow that ye 
ever inquired.’ She and the child disappeared, 
and thus the Indians, who .should have been a 
^o'cat, became a little {)eo[de (Leland, Algonquin 
Legends, 1884, j). 2r)7). The diiali.stic idea of the 
oriydnof evil reappears in a myth currentamoii}^ the 
Khomis of Orissa. Loor a Penriii, the god of light, 
had a consort, the Earth-goddess, the source of 
evil. Her jealousy of her liusband’s love for his 
creature man caused her to introduce physical 
and moral evil into the world. Such men as 


rejected her inliucnce wore deified ; all others were 
condemned to sutl'ering, moral degradation, and 
death (MacFher.son, Mr.ni. cf Service in India, 1865, 
p. 273). Com])are with this the old Mexican belief 
that the Golden Age of Anahuae came to an end 
through the envy of the god Tezeatlijioca, w'ho 
seduced the daughter of king Huemac, whereupon 
followed a decline in moral purity and the de- 
})arture of the culture-hero Quetzaleoatl (Hard¬ 
wick, Christ and other Masters, 1855-59, pt. iii. 
p. 151). 

Certain Negro and Malagasy myths may be 
<lue to Christian or Muhamimuian intluence ; but 
here again wo cannot assert this with certainty, 
and indeed a more ancii'iit source may be appealeil 
to. In some of these myths may be seen that 
contrast between the nomadic and the agricultural 
life already referred to. d’hus in Calabar it is 
(ohl how (he lirst human pair were called to Abasi 
(the Calabar high god) by a bell at meal-time.s. 
Abasi had strictly forbidA'ii to them both agri¬ 
culture and the pro()agalion of their kind. Loth 
these commands were biokt'u, more especially 
through the woman’s being tcmj)ted, by a female 
friend who had been givmi her, to use the im- 
plerm'iits of tillage. Thus man fell and became 
mortal, and his agricultural occupation was his 
curse (llastian, (L'<)g. mid eth. Ihldrr, 1872, }>. 191). 
'This is also hmti'd at in a myth from Madagascar. 
The first man was subject to none of the present 
human evils, and was placed in a garden of all 
(hdights, but forbidden to taste of its fruits <)r 
drink of its ]im})id streams or jiartake of any kind 
of food or drink. His fall was brought about by 
his great enemy, who painted to him t he swei't ncss 
of tdie ai)i)le, the lusciousness of the; date, and the 
succulence of the orange. At last lu^ at(', and thus 
brought about his ruin (Haring-Gould, Legends of 
or Chararfers, i. 20). In the s(‘<jue] a pim])le at)- 
peaied on his leg, and incieased till it burst. From 
t emergial a beautiful girl, who bi'came thiough 
liirn the mother of mankind. 'I'lm Dahomans and 
he Agni are credited with a Ix'lief in a lirst jiair, 
i tree and forbidden fruit, and the temptation of 
lie woman by a serpent (I)elafosse, IdAnth. iv. 
.34). Such legends may a]»pear to be due to 
diristian inlluence, but we must not overlook the 
•apacity of myths to dilluse t.lu'mselves over wide 
ireas in long-oistant agi's ; hence such stories may 
have long ago reached Africa from fSemitie sources. 

)n the other hand, they may ]>e quite original, 
ike the Andamanese myth. Others would ex¬ 
plain their likeness to the story in Genesis by the 
early presence in Africa of a Semitic element, 
now rc()re.sented by such a people as the Masai 
Merker, ZK xxxv. 373), who jiossess a mythology 
A'hieh is said to be in many jioints similar to tlie 
larratives in Genesis, but contains no Christian 
lements. Hence it has not been obtained from 
diristian sources, and Merker thinks the Masai 
ave pre.served these trailitions from the time of 
heir separation from the Israelites. They hold 
hat Paradise resulted from the moistening of the 
terile earth with the blooil of a huge dragon slain 
>y (fod (cf. the Habylonian combat of Tiamat and 
tlarduk). The lirst man was brought down from 
caven ; his w'ife came out of the earth. They 
K'ere forbidden to taste the fruit of one of the 
Tees of Paradise. The woman was teint)ted to 
lat by a serpent: she and her husband both 
injoyed the fruit; then fear fell on them and, as a 
)unishment, they were expelled from Paradise. 
A^e hear nothing of the curse of tilling the soil; 
ho Masai are mainly a nomadic people. 

F. Max Muller has found all the olenicntH of the Fall-story in 
Ifjypt, and thinks tho 1 mclircs derived thoir story thence. 

'ho myth is \ct, nnpnhlishul, i)ut it is possible that all these 
.frican myths may also l\ave hoen derived from it, since wo 
now that many E>(yptian c.uHtome and beliefs filtered slowly 
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through to the remotest parts ot Africa (see the Egyptian 
OoliKui Age myth, § 3(5). 

Tile Madagascar mvth of tlie Fall producing a different sex 
may be compared with the Sinhalese myth, above, ii. i (3). 

(2) The idea of a Fall occurs in various forms in 
the mythologies of several liigher races. Among 
the Hindus, who more than any other people have 
brooded over the problem of evil, various reasons 
were alleged to account for man’s evil plight. A 
Fall in a previous existence was, as we shall see, 
a favourite method of accounting for it; in other 
cases it was regarded as the inevitable consequence 
of the association of the soul with a material ex¬ 
istence ; again, the doctrine of emanation, as in 
the (inostic view, suggested a gradual deteriora¬ 
tion, keeping pace with the increasing distance 
of souls from the divine ; while, as in Greek 
mythology, a series of successive world-ages, each 
growing worse than its predecessor, was also 
j)ostulated. 

In the earliest writings (the Vedas) there is no 
Fall-myth ; the story of the incest of Yama and 
Yami (Kigveda) atlords no real parallel to the 
Genesis story, as is sometimes sui)poscd, hut is 
a crude ex[)lanation of origins. In later times the 
more j)hilos()[)hical views occasionally giv(' j)lacc to 
a concrete myth, e.q. that of llrahma, identilied 
with the lirst man Manu Svayamhhuva, and Sa- 
tarupa, Mann’s wife, th(' equivalent nf the creatne 
princi})le. Siva droppcsl tiom Ineavon a blossom ot 
the sacred vatd^ or Indian lig- -the hudhiflrunvt, or 
tree of knowledge of IJrahman and Ihuidhist alike. 
Ensnared by its beauty, Brahma gatheied it, think¬ 
ing it wouhi mak(! him immortal and <{ivine. While 
still exulting iii this thought, he was punisluMi by 
being consigmal to an abyss of degradation, when(‘e 
he could be freed only aftcu a long t(um of suller- 
ing. His wife, adds the myth, had urge<i him to 
take the blossom, and on their descemlants was the 
curse entailed. 

This myth, which has very frecjiumtly been 
cited as a })arallel to Gn owes nothing to the 
latter, is of late origin, ami f)ossibly is derived 
from a Buddhist myth with several variants. One 
form, cited by llnidy {Mon. of Hud., 18<)4, p. GG), 
tells how tlu^ Brahmas who were bom into this 
world were ha})py, and [)eac,e reigned evcu ywhcie. 
A })eculiar scum arose on the surface of the earth ; 
one of them tast ed it, found it i>alatable, and de¬ 
voured it greedily. The others followed his ex¬ 
ample, witli the result that the glory of their 
persons faded, and it became necessary to mnk(j 
the sun and moon. Tluur skins grew coarse; they 
deteriorated morally and jdiysically; and tin; world 
bc(!ame tilled with })assion and evil. The Tibetan 
form of the myth is similar. Men lived to GO,OOO 
years, and W(‘re invisibly nourished and able to 
rise at will to the heavens. But, through covetous¬ 
ness and the consequent eating of a honev-swt;et 
substance (or herb) produced by the earth, they 
lost these gifts, became vicious, and were forced 
to practise agricult lire for the sake of food (Pallas, 
Reue, I771-7G, i. dIH). In the NejKil version, earth 
is uninliabited, hut visited occasionally by the 
dwellers of the heavenly mansions {Aldiasvara), 
who were innocent, and androgynous. But desire 
to eat arose in their minds; they tasted the 
earth, lost the power of return to Ahhasvara, 
and had t-o eat t ne fruit of the earth for susten¬ 
ance (Hodgson, Buddhism, p. Gd). The Sinhalese 
version resembles this, but after e.-iting earth 
for GO,000 years these visitors became covetous. 
Earth lost its sweet taste, and brought forth a 
kind of mushroom of which they ate till it failed 
them, 'riiiis they [irociaalcd from food to food, 
till tiieir spirit nature was lost, and they became 
men, tille(l with wi(‘ked ideas (Upham, Sacred 
Books of Ceylon, lH3d, iii. 156). 


(3) However lightly the Greeks may have esti¬ 
mated moral evil or veiled it under a-sthetic forms 
they were by no means blind to it, <aml myth ;i,n,i 
philoHoj)hy alike tried to explain its ('xi^teiice. 
The early legend of Prometheus accounts tor the, 
evils of human life by the fact that the licio. in 
stealing fire from the gods, was tresspassing tlie 
limits set to human knowledge and po^^(‘r by them. 
Hence their resentment. It thus exhibits that 
aspeiT of many mythologies, seen even in tln^ 
Hebrew, of the gods’ jh^aloiisy of men, of men 
hecomirig their ccpials, while the idea of man’s 
encroaching on something forbidden is parallel with 
the Semil ic 'Tree of Know hsige and other forbidden 
things. Hesiod {WorJc'i and l)ay,^, 52 f.) brings 
the story into coniK'xion with that of Pandora, 
fashioned by tloi gods to bring evil to Prometheus 
and the whole raci; <-[ men. Within her breast 
were infused taisidiood ami guile by Heimes, follow¬ 
ing the counsel of Zem. She was ri'ceived by 
Fpimetheus, in ; ])it(; ot Mn‘ warning givim him 
by his brotJicr IToiindle'i's. And now' evils came 
into the world, because I'andora removed the lid 
Irom a vesad iii whii h lhe,y wane contained, and so 
dse<l them among mon. In a story mmihoned 
by I’loelus, Frometheus himself Imd de]»osited this 
vi'.i'.el, ^^illeh he had nmeived from the Satyrs, 
w'lth Fj»im.'ihens. Gontrary to waining, I’amlora 
opem d i(, thus showing Inu nature. But accord¬ 
ing to Philodemus, Fpimetheus himself ojiened it, 
bringing evil and deatli upon his fidlows. Hesiod’s 
int nition is to teach t hat w oman is t he, intiunu'diate 
cause of human ills (cf. (in 3'T Bett<n' had it Ix^en 
for man to have remained alone than to ha\(* joined 
himself to this Grcfik F\a', the later cication of the 
gods. A similar duplication of the idea of human 
ills Ixnng brought about by rash desiie for illicit 
know'ledge as well as by w'oman oci'urs in the 
myth of the Sirens, who say they will send men 
who list(ni to Ihinn on their way the wis(;r. For 
they ‘know all things,’ ‘all that will Inueafter 
be uf)on the fruitful ('arth ’ (td/y.9.sv ?/, xii. 1!)1). The 
close approach of these leading ideas of the Greek 
myth t,o those of tin; Simiitic story is uunarkable; 
but, in spite of possible points of contact betw'een 
(‘al ly Grtieks ami Ph(cnic,ians on the om‘ hand, and 
Phomicians and Ibdnawvs on th(‘ oilier, w(‘ need 
not sujqiose that the tw'o are intmd(‘])endent cu 
have any common source except in the similarity 
of man’s psychic condit ions and environments lead¬ 
ing him to formulate his conception of the world 
on more or b^ss similar lines. What alom^ sc'cms 
certain is that Greeks and Hebrews, in common 
w'ith .some other i><‘o})les, believed that tlni gods 
weia^ je.alous of human advanci'ineiit in cnllure, 
and that human ills w'ei(i due to tin; accpiisition 
of such culture and also to female curiosity. The 
wide-s}»read heliid in woman’s power for ('vil, and 
the sexual tabus resulting trom it, are suilicient to 
account lor h(‘r place in many myths as the direct 
or indirect caus(! of the Fall. M e may here com- 

lare a Delaware h'gi'iid which tells how, in the 
((‘ginning, men had tails, but for their wickedness 
these were cut oil'and changed into women, who 
would b(i a ))ei])(‘lual trouble to man (Hunter, 
JMonoirs of (t Cayfu'cfy (iinong the Indians of N. 
America, 1823). 

In the story of I'andora later thcolo;;leal animus may 1)6 
detected. In earlier times she seems to lia\e Iteeii a ^,^r(‘at 
Earth-(^oddess, mother of all tliin^j^s. The t.ahu(‘d \essel may 
have been su^^^o-sted h\ the ^^ra\ ('-/yd/iov from which iirimitive 
(ircek belief held that, the A,v/v» of death and daea'^e fluttered 
forth. Sc‘e .1. K Harrison, I'rohujinin’iia to l!t()3, 

p 2H4 f. For a coinjiurison of the Semit le and Oi eek storieH, Bee 
Synionds, Urrrk 2nd ser., 187i), p. 115. 

(4) In the Persian sacred writings a myth occurs 
which some think to luive betm bon owed from 
Jewish sources, while others suggest its inlluencc 
on the Hebrew story. A careful examination of 
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the myth (whieli, possihly Ihrou^Oi earlier faulty 
traiishitions, weemed to have eloser resemhlaiiee 
to tin 3 than it really j) 0 '^s('sse'^) shows that it may 
have been quite iiideneiKh'nt in oiiy:in, while it 
need not have exerted any exterior intlnence. It 
o(‘<‘urs in the IhuKhdu.^, a work whiidi, in its |)re- 
sent form, dales fiom the t)th emit., hut- doubt¬ 
less enshrines material of a vastly old(*r date. 
There is no n-ason to supjxisc that, the myth is not 
archaic, and its ('ontents su^^^^i'st an <‘veee<linij;ly 
primitive vnev of things. The, 

theeov(>nant madi' ladwtam Ahura Mazdaand Ahri- 
man (after ( Ik' disi'ovmy ot the forimu' by the latter, 
towanis I lie mid of the first t hii'e thousand (xars) 
that Ahriman's jiower should last only niiu' thou¬ 
sand years. In (heliist- thiee thousand Ahriman 
is caused i.o nunaiu in confusion ; in (he second, he 
is tiiumphant; in the thiid and last, he is ^O'adn- 
ally ovmcomc (s(‘,e AiiKs of tuf ^V()l;LI) [Zoioas- 
tiian], vol.;i. ().-da). At (he heyinnin;Ltof his tiinm- 
j»hant career Ahriman is said to have made a rush 
at the cri'atunes, ‘ sprinydnyy like a snake, out of tl 
sky down to the earth.' H(‘ first destroyed the 
[)rinie\al ox, fiom whose body and s<‘e<l various 
plants and animals proiassled. N(‘xt followml the 
d(.‘strncl ion of (iayonia.it, tho arclndypal man, 
hut from his seed spian;^ a human pair, Alashya 
and Mash}'oi, who existed (iist, apparently, as 
jilants ;:rowine out of the eaith, and wcit* then 
chany^ed into human form. 'I'o them Ahura Mazda 
.said : ‘You are man, you are tin* ancest.iy of (li(‘ 
xvorld, and you aie cieated perfect in devotion h\' 
me; peifonii de\’o(edly (iK'duly of the law, think 
^mod thoughts, sjx'uk' yood w'oid.s, do ;^a)od di'eds, 
and ^volshlp no demons!’ After ha\in^^ wash(.'d 
t-hcmsel \'es they ackno^\ le(lya‘<l t he pow er of A Inn a 
Ma/da, hut now’ ‘ antayonisin ruslu'd into their 
minds,' so (hat they wme thoroughly coirupted 
and (h'clared (Ik? evil spirit to he the i-reatoi. 
‘'I’hat tals(' speech was spoken through the will 
of t he demons, . . . throu;^di ittheyh<»th hecatm* 
wi(d\ed, and their souls are, in hell until the future 
existence.’ At first tlu.'y drank only watiT and 
W’ere (dad in herha,ym‘; but alter thiity days tlu'y 
drank the milk of a ;<oat, expia.'ssin^^ their <leli;_di't 
in it, and liy this siaMuni false speeadi (Uihancino 
the ])owcr of tlu! demons. Thirty days later, they 
slauj::ht(.‘r('(i and ate a sheep, loastiim,^ it witii tire 
‘extracted by thmu out of tlu' wood of (lie l(de. 
)lum and box-trim, throui^h the ;^uidaiice of the 
leavenly anyads ’ (and pndiably by fiiclion). Tin? 
skin of (he animal served (heni tor (dothes; later, 
tliey wa>r<? woven yarmeiits. d’hey duy iron out 
of the eart h, hammeriny it with a stone, (uit. dow n 
w’ood, and made a slndter from the sun. Theii 
yracelessness incrixased ; (he (hmions bccann? moie 
oppressive; and tlu'y fell to fiyhtiny with eaidi 
other. At the «'nd of fifty years they weie moved 
to desire of (s'k h other. A pair of olls})riny w<*re 
horn to tlnmi, hut, ‘ owiny to tenderness tor ofl- 
spiiny,’ they devoureil them. This ‘temhuiiess’ 
x\ as t aken from ( hem by Ahura Afazda, so t liat t ludr 
suc,cee(liny (diihlr«?n lemained alive. Here, as in 
the Hebiew' and otluu' I'al 1-stories, advance in cul¬ 
ture is associated with ;i la[)se from riyhteou'^iu'ss, 
but tmnjdatiou is nieiidy hinted at, and w<‘ learn 
only liy inteimice that the drinkiny of milk am! 
eatiny of flesh ^\(‘re forbidden. On the whole, the 
diflerence.s are yreater than the re.semblanees, and 
we may have here an oriyinal and amdeiit myth, 
which at a latm' date may have rec(?ived s(»nie 
colouriny from Hebrew' sources, but obviously i.s 
entindy 1‘arsi in its ((‘achiny {IhnyJnhlH;, clrs. i.- 
XV., in West’s Vdhhtri j>t. i. SJiK v. [ISSOJ). 

in otluT jiarts of the Dtnuhihi^ it is cl(*ar that 
Ahriman seduces liunuui creature.s to evil, rather 
than that the evil comes from within them.seJves. 

So he announces his intention to the creator: ‘I 


will force all thy creatures into disafi’ectioii to 
th(‘e and affection for myself ’ (/iwai/. i. 14), and 
Ahura Mazda say.s he eanuot rest at case, for he 
must provide protect ion for Ids people ayainst the 
si'diietioms of Ahiiman, who ‘casts this into the 
tlu'iiyhts of men, that thisreliyion of Ahura Ma./.da 
is nouyiit, and it is not neet'ssniy to he steadfast 
in it’ (xxviii. d-;")). It is not (dear that a taint of 
(‘vil is inlierited. At all events, kiny \’ima, sixth 
in (h'seent from M.iNh^a, apjx'ars to have lixed in 
1 iyht('onsness ‘till his ylory (or reason) (h'parted ’ 
{Jlund. x\xn'. 4); wlien this hapj)en(‘d he took a 
slie-denion tor wife (hioiiyh fear ot the demons, 
and yav(‘ his sister ^’lmak to a (hmion ;is wife. 

‘ l'’rom them haxe oriyinati'd the tailed ape arid 
h(‘ar and otlnu sj»eci(‘s of (h'yeiu'raey ’ (xxiii. 1). 
\’ima is the \’ama ot tiie \h‘(las, who eommitted 
incest w'itli his sisti'r ^^‘lmi, just as, in a later 
Tahlavi text, \’imak pridmuhsl to Ix' ^'lmu’sdemon- 
xvife, and lay with Idm xviu. [bSS‘dJ 4HI), 

\’ima a|))x‘ar.s in the (“irlier Iranian wiitinys 
( Vcndldudy ii.) as a riyliti'ons kiny w hose reiyn w'as 
a tiiiK? of innocimce, without cold, heat, ay(‘, dis¬ 
ease, d('atli, or enxy of the d/wr/is, and lull of 
prosperity and pioductix eiu'ss (}'kv;/k, ix. ; Vd.^t 
XV.). Jlere, (<x), it. is said his ‘ylory’ (h'parted 
throiiyh Ins li(‘, wlimi he Ix'yan to deliyht in 
fal.s(‘hood (lA.sV xi\. .34), kiidnsi, in tlie loth 
cent., .s;ivs tli.at tlie lie consisted in his ]ir(>((mdiny 
to he a yo<l. \dm;i is not here t h(‘ lii s(. man, (houyh 
h(‘ may in an (?arlier myth have had that position ; 
(his, howe\('r, is lemh'ied unlikely hy tin' fact 
that he i'-' thiouyh all th(‘saen'd wiitinys jilaeed 
in a la((‘r yi'uei at ion. Disf'.asi? and death, too, 
wtM(' in the woi hi hefoi (; his (ime. I le ma y, there- 
foi(‘, hav<‘ simply ))e(‘n 1 In' idoal nehtcons kiny, w ho 
it last f(dl, like ail othei men, thionyh (he sixliu'- 
I ions of th(‘(/(K'CK.v. In t hfM'arlu'st w nl inys of all, 
he also bears this liyhteous chaiaeter, hut is taken 
as an example of apostasy, ajipareiitly because he 
siniK'd throiiyh llesh-eatiny afti'r hasiny lived on 
veyu't.'ihle food. 'I'lie in t el jua t at ion of ( ho passaye 
}'K.s7//y xxxii. 8 is mueh disputed, and 'I'lcle and 
(dlu'is do not aec('pt this reiuh'iiny. Thoia' is no 
doubt, hovvev(?r, (hat the lianians Ix'lu'ved the 
eaibn'st state of men to liav»‘ Ixx'ii one of iniio- 
cciico and prosperity, wIk'ii they livaxl on inijier- 
islial)le fo(xl and W('re fri'i? tiiuii tin* ills of life, 
and that ail this came to an end thiouyh (he 
envy of the (/uccu.?, who corrupted men (1 M.s/m, ix., 
xxxii. d). 

(d) Th(‘ idea of man’.s hajiless pliyht as a punish- 
mi'iit is also .suyyos((*d in myths which ref('r it to 
a wiony choice (like theehoiei! of Hlato's pre i'xist- 
ent .souls, see § 5 ) made in the heyinniiiy ot (hinys. 
The Ashantis t rac(? all t lu'ir woe.s to Hie folly of I lioir 
ancestors. In tin? Ix'yinniriy there wcia; tlirei*. white 
and tliM'ii black men and women, who witc told hy 
a div iuity to choos(‘ cit her a box or a pic'ce of seah'ii- 
up }).Mj)er. Tile him ks chose the box and found in 
it yold, iioM, etc. ; while th (3 whites chose (In* jiaper, 
which contained wisdom. After their choiei; the 
blacks worshipjxxl ‘ fetishes ’ instead of their hiyh 
yuxi (Hutton, I'o//. to Afneo, 1S21, p. 3 ‘J()). So the 
.Navahos assert (hat tlu'ir ancestors chose a richly 
decorated jar wdiieli contained rubbish, and Inmce 
they are now pixir and misorahle; the l^iielilos 
chose a coarse jar full of Hocks and luud.s, and 
now enjoy [denl y (Schoolcraft, Itu/ian Trihrs, iv. 
90). 4'lic vVslianti myth ])rohahly existed Ix'fore 
the appearance of the whites, and w'ould then have 
referred to some otlier race, to judye hy the an.a- 
loyy of (he Navaho story. With hot)i may ho 
compared a d’onyan and Fijian myth, alloyed to 
be arcli.’iic, and also to have received its juesent 
application aft(‘r contact with Fhiro]leans, to the 
ellecfc tliat the lirst-horn of mankind wuis disobedi¬ 
ent to the Creator and yrew black, w'hile the second- 
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born, by vir(,iK3 of a o]) 0 (li('iire, roinaiiHMl 

fair, and was I be aiiccvstor ot the whit(? race (Halo, 
Exploring Kxpc.d.^ I’iiiladolphia, 1846, p. 177). 

Tlie (ilioico of a worse object and the obtaining of many 
benefits tf)erci)V, on the pat t, of a lu'fo (tr heroint‘, and the 
(thoioe of a heller object which produces nothing' but (wil to 
the malicious chooser, is a fa\’ountc tiieine of Mmclirn, in 
counllcss tornis and in all parts of the world, cnihzed and 
Bavage (cf. § 5 ). 

3. Myths of a Golden Age.—(V)nibin<‘d in sonu; 
cases wilyli the iiiytli of a ball, and always prodi- 
(‘a(,ing man’s earlic'r innooimco and bapjtiness, is 
Hk; b'ycnd of a (loldi'ii Age, or the more phdo- 
sophie idea of a stM U'.s of reonning woild ages. 

( 1 ) Itvt'n among the lowest races, espt'cially after 
contact w'i( h a higher ci\ ili/ation, sneh a (smeepl ion 
is not wh'inling. 'I’he Hnshnum (('II how' once I hc'y 
could ‘make stone things that llew’ over nv(‘is 
(Lang, Mi/l/i, Jiif., and lot., ISPl), i. 16!)), whih' 
their myth of oiigins u'lati's that once im'n and 
aninmls (w ho ('ould speak) lived togel lu'r till im'n 
made lire, which tlu'y had been torhidden to do, 
and so startled the animals that they lost the 
powM'i’ of siH'(‘eh and tied ever atterwaids fiom 
man's pieseiiee (Stow', llacr.'i of S. vl/V., IPOr), ]>. LlO) 
('f. (he AuK'r. Indian myth, ii. 2(1), nnd tli*' idea 
(as in t he 1 *romethens h'g('iids) that lirt' is ilinit. 
In Samoa, as elsewdu're, we In'iir of a piimitiso 
Golden \ g(‘ w hen all t !imgs could t;dk. Tin' idea 
of a Golden ^\ge in tie- ]»ast, lost- tliiough mnn's 
fault, took shajie in venous \\ays, luit it w.ismoK* 
immediately sugg(*.sl(‘d by tlie almost instinetM'c 
conviction ((‘ommon to old rae(‘s ns to <jld indi¬ 
viduals) that tilings must once ha\ e been bett('i', 
just as UK'ii geiu'rally hope that things will 
be better in the future. In some cases a }>ec)})le 
dw('lling in comjiarative comfoit and yilenty in 
home desirable part of the ('arth, but driven out 
to a h'ss [deasaiit region by a stionge: race, would 
easily shape to tlumiselvi's a If'gg'iid of a happit'r 
state of things long aguj, and with ('a,ch gcnciation 
the mythic happim'ss of that state would be m- 
cK'ased. iVll migrations would t('nd to do tin' 
saiiK', just as in some casi's the dim nn'inoiy ot 
riveis and mountains ciossed, joiiu'd with tlu'de- 
siiH' to be luiiied in one's natives plac(‘, sugg('sted 
th(' idea of the journey of the soul ov('r a pcnlous 
way to the land of the deyiaitc'd. Occasionally 
the memory ot such migrations appi'ars to lu* mi\(‘d 
up with myths of human origins; men came from 
below the earth or descended trom the skii's (sim^ 
§ 4 ), In the latti'r ease the myth usually takes 
the form that men and gods tlien livi'd togetlu'r, 
or that tlu'ie was intercourse bctwi'cn heaven and 
(‘arth; (his ceasi'd through some act ot human 
folly (cf. the 4'ongan myth, ii. i (3)). Finally, the 
idea of the Golden Ag(' may have been suggest('d 
to mi'U by observing t lu' ha}»j»iness of t In' child, tand 
]»y tliinking that all men wt'ie thus happy in the 
ciiih 1 hood of the race. 

(‘J) I'he most tyjiical form of the Gohhui Age 
myth is the Greek one given by Ib'siod in his 
ndu'/v and (followdng upon, but distinct 

from, his myth of Fandora), where W(‘ learn that 
a THWv race w'as formed in each of the scries of 
anceessivc ages, gradua 1 ly deteriorating. 4'he lirst 
age was that of the golden race of im'ii, who were 
pros])(!rous and hajipy, and ]»assed Irom life as in 
a slei'p. 3 'he sicond was the silver age, in which 
bo'oan sorrow' ; men could not refrain from injus¬ 
tice, and refused worship to tln^ gods. The (lord 
was that of tlie race of bronze—a rac(‘ of w'aniors 
who took away life with their own hands. Then 
came the fourth age, that of the men w'ho fought 
at Thebes and Troy, now' in the Isles of the ilh'st, 
where Kronos reigns; and, lastly, the iron age, 
that of the present, full of toil, wretchedness, and 
corrnption. The Attic Cronia, like the Satur¬ 


nalia, comnu'inorated thefahled (lold.'n Ag(>, while 
both were a kind of harvest b‘s)i\:il. Adonlim^ 
to Findar [(H. li. 70 ), Kronos now' icigns in the 
tortumite ish's in a species of Gohh'ii Agi'. Among 
I h(' (ireidv ph 1 losophm s sonu' (1 acc ot l his 1 1 ad it 1011 
is found. IMato, in his (U’ilias (xvi.), (('uclu's that 
(he human race .started aright, lait )»y giadual 
<h't(‘i ioi at ion and loss ot the divino adniixtnie in 
tlu'ir natuie the ('ally promise of mankind was 
bioki'ii. It. also coloured Roman plnlo'-ophic 
thoueht ('ic('io, Si'iieca, and Lucr(‘lius assi'iling 
man-. d(''.Mnci at ion fioin a puisu' stat(', while in 
Ovnl (hctjohh'n Age is connect('(l with tin' native 
god of agiicultuM', Sat 111 11, whose b'stival, the 
S;ii ui nalia, 1 ('pri'scn{(‘o t h.it ju iniit i\'e ha|»i)y state, 
though it is |M) viblc that th(' myth may have 
.(Msi'u to c\|.Iain til* h'shval. Saturn w'as iib'iiti- 
llc<l with (In' (i I c('k 1 \!. no and made' (In' cult ure- 
Ik'io and (lai her o| the ha p]>y ]ita)]d(' who owned 
Ills in le. 0 \ id N I net u I c, doubtless, is'prcsi'uts cur- 
lent nysthie ei"neption- it was an age without 
'Oil! 01 need ot puiii h"; 'll!, oi' war; the ('arth 
pK'dmed ((,' hull', without, man's labour; there 
w.is eteinal spr ng and ile.indant prospi'iaty. In 
• he -m < •''oi'i'j .'ojes ol -'liver, brass, and iron, de- 
gMn'iac\' beg-an until tlu' eai (li was lilh'd with 
e\ d and \ loleiicc', soikav and toil and pain 
(Mrtai)i. bh. I.) 'To all this, howevi'V, tlieri'would 
b(' an end, and (he Gohh'ii Age would return. 

I l('ne' \ II gil's juoplieey : 

‘ .1 1,11 1 (In et \ ir'.;o, te(i( uiit S.'itnmia rcyiia ’ {Ed. iv. 6 ) 

C'.) 11 lias b('en sci'ii(ii. 2 (4)) that tlie Iranian Yima 
was king ol a, (lohh'U Ag(‘ ot innoci'iiei', without 
dis('as(‘or (h.'ath, though, witli the usual iiu'onsist- 
('imy of myth, (h'at h is alri'ady ph'senl. in I In* v\oi](i 
( )'a jia, IX.), while this ag(' is later than tlu' time of 
the Ills! m.'in. \'ima w as directed by .\ hui a Mazda, 
alt('rth(' evils (»f wmt''r came to Ins tenitoru's, to 
make an ‘('nclosiiH'' tor his jx'oph*, within which 
no evil things could come, 'riiither he was to 
biing ‘ t h(' seeds of men and woiik'H of the 
gieat(?st, Ix'st, and (iiK'st on this ('arth,’ and sei'ds 
ot lh(‘ lincst animals and plants; tlu'y bring forth 
two of tlK'ii kind ('V('ry foity .>'eais, and enjoy 
unint('rrupl(*d hajijdiU'ss [Vendafad, ii.). 'I'hi.s 
earthly Faiadisi' soim'what r('S('mbles tin' kingdom 
of ^’ama in tin' other woild, wln're In' luh's over 
th(' souls of the di'ad, as re[)res(‘nt,ed in the Ivig- 
v('da (x. 14. 1, 2) ; a.nd it is not imjxissilih' that 
the Iranian h'gn'inl may hav(; b('('n ((doiiri'd by the 
Indian, which is undoubti'diy jn unit iv(', since tln^ 
conc('pt ion of tin' liist. man as ruh'r ot (In' kingdom 
of the dead, whither he has first j)('nctiat('(l, is 
certainly ('ally. I>ut it is nioK' likely that an 
('a.rlier Iranian myth which imnh' \’inia the first 
to die and his p('ople tin’: souls of the (h'ad who 
followed him had Ix'come corrujitc'd in course 
of time into a heli('f in an ('iiclosure filled with 
more or h'ss supernatuial Ix'ings (s('e 1 )armes- 

teter, SHE iv. p. Ixxv, Introdnrf ion ; for all¬ 
ot lu'i iiiteii»retation, cf. Flf.st, Ahode OF THE 
[FersianJ). 

( 4 ) Confucianism, which Indds that man is made 
by nature viituous, and might ('asily ri'inain so, 
has its l('g('nds of a Golden Age of \’irtu(' and the 
true practice of K'ligion, of innoci'iice and ha|)pi- 
iiess, without (lis('ase or death, which issiu'd in the 
('atastrophe of a Ihxxl, because, according to tln^ Li 
Ki, men turned away from the Monarch of tin'uni¬ 
verse, bent tln'ir ey('s earthwards, loving sensual¬ 
ity, (iesiring knowledge, or, aeeiu’ding to La()ds(', 
to eat, and so b('cam(', the Jirey of all miserii's and 
addicted to all kinds of crime. Or, according 
to the S/n King {i\\. 3 . 1 ), men draw tln'ir Ix'ing 
from heaven, hut time and the environment in 
wdiich they live .soon produce ('rror and sin. 'I’lni 
primitive la})se is thus reprodiux'd in the life of 
ev'ory man. Th (3 S/n King also (h'seribes the 
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virtuous and happy reigns of such kings as Wan ; 
while, according to the ^hii Kin/; (pt. v. bk. 27. 2), 
Khih Yu was the tirst to produce disorder, which 
spread among the people. But, as tliis rebel is lield 
to have lived about 27U0 n.C., the Chinese Golden 
Age is thus brought witliin historic times. A 
verse sometimes quoted from the Shi Kbicf (iii. 
bk. 3, ode 10, 3, J.<'gge’s translation), as proving 
that the Fall was dm; to a woman who overthrew 
her husband’s wall of virtue, does not refer to a 
primitive fall, but only descrilars in general terms 
the weakiicss of even tlie best of wonum. 

(5) Some (race of a inyih of the Golden Age a])- 
pears in ancient Egyptian religion. MasjKU'o says : 

‘ Certain exj)ressions used by Egyptian writi'rs are 
in theiiisclves .suJlicient to show th.at the first 
g(‘nerations of men were .supposed to have lived in 
a s(;ile of happiness and j)ertt'ction ’ {Diurn of 
1S!)0, j). lo8). d’hey recalled the earthly reign 
of Ka in the beginning as a Goldeji Age long ago 
passed away. Men’s wickedness had been the 
cause of its ending, and of Ka’s leaving (he earth 
and camming the death of its people at the hands of 
a goddess. But with the survivors a comp.act wjus 
made that they would no more be destroy(.‘d. Men 
looked back to that hajipy time with longing, and 
expressed it by the phrase ‘ the times of Ba,’ while 
of anything which was superior of its kind they 
said tliat its like had not been seen since the days 
of Ba (Masj)(‘ro, op. at.; Lenormant, Les OrbjiNCs, 
1S80-84, i. 448). 


tiinl the Iwhirids of the Ihest, as well a.s that (»f the 
(iarden of the He.^pt ridos, a home of the go«l8, in \\hi<'h llrra'.s 
Kolden apples j^rew on a tree ^oiardinl by a dnairon wlm-h 
Herakles slow, afterwards sL(‘ahfn: the fruit. Some have seen 
in the I.ist an echo of Oenesis (I.eiiormant, Ore/ou’x, i. U4). Hut 
l)e\orid the seduetne beauty of both K'*'^rden.s and the nu^tic 
tree there is no real parallel : the draK'on aet.s ditferenily from 
the serpent, and Heraklcs 18 unrepresentt'd in (leiiesis, while 
there IS no temptation or ‘Fall.’ The Hindu sacred Mount 
Meru, wnth its gardens and four rivers, unapproaeh.atile hy 
sinful man and guarded by a dragon, ha.s its counteipart in 
the Iranian Alhor? (Hara-here/.aifi), the .^eat of Mithra, where 
there is no night, darknc.ss, c<;ld, putrefai'tion, or nneleanmss 
(Fait X. 5b). A similar garden mountain, moi.srencd hv water 
flowing from the fountain of luiniortahtyand forming fonrriv ers, 
and guarded hv an animal called Kauiiing, a{>pear8 in Cthinese 
mythology, and possibly was suggo.sted by Buddhist influenee. 
The fahleil earthly Paradise is the counterpart in .space of what 
the Golden Age is in tune. Both are equallv remote and usu.ally 
inaccessdile. Possibly the idea that Paradise with its GoMen 
Age had been lost to men in the past led to the idea that it still 
existed far away, to he reached by adventurous or favoured 
mortals. The idea that gods dvveltWith men in the past sug- 
gc.smd the existence of an earthly home of the gods, wlule it 
doubtless helped to form myths of a Golden A^e. That ilivine 
earthly home perhaps became also the inaccessible Paradise. 

(6) World-acfcs .—Among variou.s races cosmo- 
gmnic speculation, in the attempt to eonccive a 
beginning of thin^cs, has imagined a scrie.s of 
world-ages, which in some inythologdes end each 
in a catastrophe, and are occasionally connected 
(as in Hesiod) with the (Bjlden-Age myth. Tlie 
Hindu world - ages are also connected w ith the 
theory of a Gulden Age and of the gradual de¬ 
terioration of mankind. In the Krta age all was 
perfect, men were innocent and happy, they had 
free intercourse with the gods, who freqm;ntly 
assumed human form and spoke to them of the 
diviue world whitlnT they would go. Butin the 
next, or Trcta, age, men had departed from 
their primal perfection; in the third, or Dvajiara, 
age, Qoubt and atheism nourished ; while iu the 
present, or Kali, age, evil of all kinds predominate.s 
in human life. These four ages are hut divisions 
of one in a vast scries of cycles through wddeh (he 
universe passes, according to Hindu philosojihic 
pantheism. Each cycle endures for 12,Ui)0 years, 
and each year is equivalent to 3G0 ordinary years 
{Laws of Maim, i. GS-8G ; Vif^nu Furana, hk. i. 


cap. 3). Similar beliefs are found in Buddhism, 
while four ages, each terminating wuth a cata¬ 
strophe (but unconnected witli a Golden Age), 
were mythically represented in ancient Mexico 
(Glavigero, Hist, of Mea^ico, 1787, i. 401). Witli 
these may be compared the Stoic world-years 
(Bliitarch, dc Orac. I)(f.) and Plato’s sjieculations. 
In other ease.s {e.g. Scandinavian and Persian) four 
great ages include the wliole drama of the universe, 
and involve gods rather than men ; both show, 
however, how for an ago the gods had peace, and 
a.ssert the coming reign of peace and right [Corpus 
Pocticum Bor calc, 1883 ; BuudahiL xxxiv.). A late 
I’ersian legend tells how Ahiira Mazda showed to 
Zarathustra a tree with four branches, of gold, 
silver, steel, and iron, representing four periods 
j'et to come—of revelation and its acceptance ; of 
(he reigns of two succeeding kings ; and, lastly, of 
the evil sovereignty of the demons, [n a variant 
(here are .seven hranches and seven jieriods. The 
whole is couched in the form of a projiheey, while 
it (lescribes past events; its form may owe some¬ 
thing to the Gre(;k myth ; and (he agi; of revelation 
is dimly adumbrated lus a true Golden Age (West, 
Fahlavi Tests, i. 192, 198). It is rpiite distinct 
from the oarlicT conc(;ption of the great ages of 
Iranian mythology. See Agfs of riiF Would. 

(7) While these myths of a Golden Age make 
the det(‘rioration of mankind a gradual allair, 
those others, of the origin of death or of a Fall, 
show how it was produced at one fell stroke, 
though (he myths fre([iiently tell how the previoii.s 
condition of man wa.s a Golden Ag«‘ of peace, 
innocence, and plenty. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, esp(*cially in connexion with the idea of a 
series of world-ages, which appears also in primi¬ 
tive mythologies, that, in contradistinction to a 
primitive Golden Age, it is sometimes lu'ld that 
various races of men were created and then de- 
stroyevl as being unfit for survival, and inadequate 
to their surroundings. The existing race is thus a 
survival of the littest. We tind this in Brrihmanie 
myths, in the (Quiche Fopol Vuh (wdth the further 
idea that some of tiio earlier jieoples degenerated 
into apes), and among lower races (Lang, op. 
rit. i. 202). This view' also resembles a wide¬ 
spread mythical conception of the ancestors of the 
race being ignorant of tlio arts and given up 
to various evil practices, e.g. cannibalism, until 
they w'ere taught better by a god or a divine 
culture-hero. 'J'he race thus improved instead of 
deteriorating, and an asiamt of man is pcjslulated 
(in line witli the teaching of modern science) in¬ 
stead of a descent from better things. The idea 
of Aristotle [Pol. ii. 8) was that men w'ere at first 
on a level of ignorance and darkness ; and that of 
/Eseliylns, in his version of the Prometheus story, 
that men lived in caves and w'ere wretched till en¬ 
lightened by JTometheus. The latter may point 
to a Greek myth difl'ering from that of the Gulden 
Age, just as in Egj'pt a myth, contrary to that 
already noticed above (5), told how Osins weaned 
the tirst people from a condition of bestial savagery. 

In Babylon, according to Berosus, Oannes taught 
men, w ho till then liad lived as beasts, w'liile the 
Babylonian epic of Gilgames makes Eabani live 
will) bejusts as a beast till the sacred prostitute, 
Ukliat, show's him a higher life (cf. Jastrowq liclig. 

(f Bab. and As.p/r., Boston, 1898, p. 47G (F,). The 
same peojilo sometimes hold simultaneously the 
most diverse myths—products, in certain cases, of 
dill’erent tribes or races w hich have amalgamated— 
without any thought of their incongruity. Yet 
even in such cases, so long as the divine culture- 
hero remains among the people whom he has 
taught, there is for them a kind of Golden Age. 
Then he takes his departure, promising to return ; 
])ut till that time men must live in toil and pain. 
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This was a frequent myth amon^ all branches of 
the American Indian race. 

The Greek myth of Saturn’s reijfn and the E^^yptiaii of Ha’s 
both jiuKtulate the presence of a divine being with men during 
their state of innocence. 

4 , Myths of a lost intercourse between gods and 

men.—Analoi^ous to the idea of the divine culture- 
hero dwelling with men for a time in a kind of 
Golden Age is the belief (related to that of a 
Golden Age), found among many races, that at the 
earliest period of human exisfeiice there was frt'c 
intercourse between gods and men, heaven and 
earth, either by some method of reaching the sky 
or by men having actually dwelt with the gods. 
This is usually jiart of a myth exjilaining the 
origin of man, who, as was sometimes thought, 
c^mofrom that glad upper world. Various reasons 
are assigned for that interc.ourse having ceased ; 
occasionally it is human curiosity, weakness, or 
error which caused this happy state of things to 
end ; but it may also arise through ancestor- 
worshij), especially where the am^estors wmrshijiped 
have become gods, from whom the peojile or 
their rulers trace their descent. In Andamanesi' 
mythology, the high god Puluga lived with inmi 
till they tried to kill him. He answered that, 
he w'as ‘ as hard as wood,’ and that if tlu‘V per¬ 
sisted in disobeying him he wouhl destroy Hkmii 
and the wairld with tlimi. This is the hi'^l occ.-lmoii 
on w’hich he made liiiusidf visible (Man, ,TAI xii. 
107). Among the Kurnai of S. Australia it, is held 
that a great being, Muiigan-ngaua, onc,e Ined on 
earth and taught them all the arts they knowy He 
instituted the Jeraeil (mysteries), but some traitor 
once revealed the secrets of these mysteries to the 
women. Mungan sent fire between heaven and 
earth so tliat men wont mad with fear ; tlum the 
sea rushed over the earth, drowming all save a few, 
who became ancestors of the Kurnai. Some of 
these were changed into animals. Mungan then 
left the earth and now remains in the sky (Howitt, 
'I'ribrs of S.E. Aiisf., 11104, ji. 630). Among the 
Negroes of Fernando Po it is held that oncii there 
was a lailder from heaven to earth by which the 
divine beings descended to men, until a crijiple 
started to ascend. His mother cha^eil him, and 
the gods, horrified at the sight, and at the pos¬ 
sible intrusion on Mudr domain, threw' down the 
ladder, and have hdt humanity alone ever since 
(M. II. Kingsley, Tvdv. in \V. Afr., 1897, p. 507). 
The Paritis have a myth which tells how the 
first men lived in a lofty and desirable land, but 
■were driviui from it to the lower w'orld in order to 
learn humility (Smith, Nouveau Voyage deGuiu^e, 
1744, ii. 176). The ]»eo])le of Guiana hold that 
their forefathers once lived hap[)ily above the sky. 
But curiosity temjited them to desciuul to earth 
by iiK'ans of a rope-ladder and to taste its food. 
One of their numher (in one of the variants, a 
woman) stuck in the hole in the sky, thus pre¬ 
venting all possibility of return. There are several 
variants of this myth, some of which tell of men’s 
longing to return to heaven, and their condemna¬ 
tion to remain below in sjiite of their jileading 
(Brett, Legends of B. Guiana, 1880, p. 103 f.). A 
myth of tlic same kind, found among the Kirghiz, 
is also connected with the earlier Golden Age. On 
the to[) of Mt. Mustagh-ata is an ancient city 
built in the days of universal happiness. Since 
that time ceased there has been no intercourse 
between its inhabitants, who are still hapjiy, and 
the fallen race of men (Sven Ilcdin, Through Asia, 
1898, i. 221). Instances of divine beings descend¬ 
ing to earth and thus losing their immortality 
have already been referred to (ii. i (3), 2 (2), dongan, 
Hindu, Tibetan), and exemplify this conception, 
which is also met with in the myths of various 
tribes of the Algonquin stock. A divine woman. 


for some reason which varies in diflcrent myths, 
but which is occasionally said to have been dis¬ 
obedience or immoralily, is banished from heaven 
to earth, and falls on the back of the turtle, who 
then sends another animal to fish an the earth, 
where she becomes mother of a dualistii'. pair of 
demi-gods and also of the human race (Biniton, 
Anierlran Hero-Myths, 1882, p. 54). 

5 . Myths of a Fall in a former existence.—d’his 
lat ter notion of a fault committed in a higher state 
leading to banishimmt to the earth is the basis of 
those myths and belnds which tra(‘e man’s Pall and 
his pre.sent misery to his wrong-doing in a pre¬ 
existent state. Alidmupsychosis, wherever it is 
held in an ethical form, nresiipjmsi's the idea of a 
Pall. In Hindu b(4icf, (he souls which departed 
from the])rimal cssmice 'were condemned to existence 
in the body within 1 j)urgatorial world, and each 
lifeisnou conditioiieu b\ its conduct, in the former, 
d'he misery of life i^ tlem a diieet jicmilty for the 
primal Pa'll as w-ll as loi the sms of all succeed¬ 
ing existeiK'o(Manu. 1 . 77, 78 ). d’his idea of 
human life as a purgato! > , wluhher boriow’ed from 
Kgypt or not, appeals spoiadi<ally in Hicck reli- 
<. nui-. aaU phiI«tM)[)hic thought. Py thagoias and his 
school postulated the guilt of the soul in a higher 
state a^ the <’ause of its siqiaration from the 
divine and its impi i^onment in the body, through 
one or Several ('xisttmces (Zi'llei, Brr-Soe. Phil., 
1881, i. 48), and banpedocles taught that mundane 
e\i,-ter ce was the doom of souls hurleil ('arthwards 
from the heaven of which they had jirov ed unwmrthy. 
'This, too, acconling to Plato, was the Orphic doc¬ 
trine the .soul ex})iated in the prison of the body 
the sins it had committed in a previous existence. 
Plato himsedf, while sometimes teaching the belief 
in adohUm Age, lays stress on }>re-exis((>nce and 
a Pall m (hat eailier state, due (‘it her to indolence, 
wu'akiu'ss, and [lei verseness, or to a w rong choice 
of the destinies of lifi* (cf. the Ashanti myth above, 
2 (5) ; PJurdr. 216 ; Jirfnih, x. 2 . 614). A similar 
doctrine of the Pall apjiearsin Philo and in Origen, 
and has been ii])held liy later ('hristian philoso- 
j>hers, e.g. Muller in his Chnsfian Doctrine of Sin, 
Png. tr.i 188.u(s(.‘e i’RK-hXISTKNCK). 

6 . Myths of a divine Fall. -A more profound 
thought is r(‘ached in the occasional mytlis which 
tell of tlie Pall of a god. In most of those myths 
concerning the Pall of the lirst of men they are 
conceived as almost more than human—the first 
man is .soiiK'tiines a creator, or, wlu'n he dies, he 
becomes king of the dead. It has heem seem, too, 
how' immortal gods lose their immortality and be¬ 
come the first of inmi through descending to earth 
and eating its fruits (see ii. i (3), 2 (2)). \\’h(‘rever 
dualism prevails (and it runs like a coloured Miri'ad 
through the stutl of most mythologies), th(‘ divini¬ 
ties are usually subject to the attack of evil hcing.s 
—titans, giants, w'lckcd divinitie.s, serpents, etc. 
—and are frequently defeated by them. 4'hough 
this defeat is not, strictly speaking, a h’all, yet it 
.shows a strain of weakness m tlie gods, smdi as is 
also adumbrated in the thought of an immutahle 
fate to w'liich the gods must be suhji^ct, e.g. the 
divinities of Scandinavia could not avert the deat h 
of Bald(‘r. Again, tliat strain of weakness is seen 
in the idea, so prominent in Zoroastrianism, and 
which occurs even in savage mythologies, that the 
w'orks of the good cri'ator, and especially man, are 
subject to, and frequently overcome by. (Ik* attacks 
and w'iles of (he wickeil divinity. \Vh(‘rc myths 
of a divine Pall exist, they occasionally show how 
it atlected for the worse the lot of man. In a 
Hindu example, Brahma w'as seized with a guilty 
passion for his daiightt'r Saiasvati, w hich he could 
not resist, and, pursued by the re[>roaches of Ids 
creatures, heijuitted the body which h(‘ had soiled-, 
or, according to a legend in the Piiranas, being 
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proud of )iis works and A\is)iin^^ to inako hiiii'-rll 
o(jiial with the su])ieinc hi'iiii:, he wasMiiik l»y liim 
in matter, followed hy all his (‘reatiires (]]. (’on- 
Htant, Dr hi Hrlif/iov, iv'. JH), 117 ). A y^emiim^ 
ancient Mexican myth ri'lnles that (^>nel/alcoat 1, 
Te/callij)oca, and their hrethren weie ^ods in 
heaven and jiassed their time in a ro^e - .i^ardiai 
until they Ix'y'an pliiekin^^ ro.ses from I he ^ri'at 
rose-tree in llieetaide of (he e’<‘iT'<h'ri. 'rhereu|)oii 
'ronaco-teeiit li, in lu^ aiiper .at tlunr a(*lion, hailed 
them to ('.ailh, liei e t h«‘y livod as moi I .il> (1 *>i iii- 
ton, A))Li'r. Jfn'o - Mijf p. h.h). lh\i) (airious 
Seandinavian myths in tin' Ihhht^ hoth .ancient, 
and ( he hi s( of tliein (aatainly <!atinLr fioni hrathen 
limes, Miea(^'>t a hall of the ^ods. In (he I’ohis/ni 
we naad, ‘'hhe vkisir nu't on Ida's plain: 'Du'y 
allar-ste.ads and temph's hiah eon^l rmh<‘d. 'J’heir 
.strenedi they jaoved. All thinys tried, karnaia's 
estahlished, I’reaous t hinL;s for;^e<l ; Foiam'd ton-s, 
ami f.ahiieated tools; At taldes jilayi'd at home; 
Joyous tliey \\ere; To tlu'm was naueht the M.ant 
of yold, Tntil theie came Tlium ni.udens thn'c, 
.\II j»ow('rfal fiom Jotunheim.’ 'I’lnne is here a 
sn-_!yn‘st('d we.akenine: of (Im yrods and an end of 
(Inar happy st at e on Ida's ])I;u n, t lirouyh the stalm*- 
tions ot 1 hese lemale ;4ia,n(s, just as the se<lu<d i\e 
Pandora hroayht evil upon imm ('I'hoi p(‘, hhliin <>f 
Sfrniiind, IShli, ‘ \h)lusj).i,' stan/as 7 and S). The 
otln.-r myth, w hieli oe( uts in ‘ lhaei’s ((‘jlinir,’ n'lati's 
how J.oki w.as sei/(‘d hy an I'ayle (.a m.ant in that 
shaj)e) who would not let him eo (ill h<' took oath 
to hiin^t (o him Idunn, pnaidian of (he yaxls’ 
apples of immoidality, out ot As-_:a,id. I.oki .agreed, 
and lured Idunn into a wo(td under prelenei' of 
eomja'inn^' her apples with olheis which he had 
found, d'here she was seiz(‘<l hy the yi.anl, who 
fled with hi'i'. Loki Would ha\e het n punished 
hy dn' soiiowful uods load he not aena'd (o <_;o 
and sei'k lu'r in Jo(unh(‘im. Theiua' he hi.ni-ht 
her, pursued l)y (h(‘ L’l.aiit, who w.is slain hy die 
^n)d> (Oasent's tiaml.itioii of /A/.Vo, p. sti). ' 'The 
seduction ot tin* yoddes', is in\<Munlaiy on her 
[>art, hut (he story leseinhles laiki s final ie\oll. 
aL^ain.st the ^nids, of whom he w’.as om\ as a result 
of the pdant nature wdiieli was in pait his. 

A Avar lietween two classes of su[M‘rnatural 
heinyes, and the utti'r ruin and hanislinn'ut of one 
of (liem to a, low(*r state, is (lie subject, of various 
myths — ttH'ck, yujds and Titans; Scandinavian, 
gods and giants; Hindu, gods and demons, etc. 
(for otlu'r exanifdes, see lkaring-( ioiild, Aege;n/,v 
of OT Ohor., i. iif.). Some, such idea, conneete<l 
with that of .a fall of higher jiowers, umh'ihes tin* 
vagiK* slatements in (he Ihhh', regarding the fall 
of the .•ing('ls, so much develoix'd in K.alihinie.aI and 
Muhammadan lore (cf. Ihx^tc of Enor})), Avhile it 
forms a c('ntral iloctrine in various (Aiostic systi'ins 
and in M.anielneisiu. 

'J'/tr, Toll ami the. Flood.-- In somt* eas(*s 
peoples who have a myth of the Idill h.ave also a 
Delug e, inDh. Sometimes this is directly hroinjlit 
into eoiiiieMori with the Tall as its punishment; in 
other casi^s it is a separate event, usually resulting 
as the punishment of fuithi*r human wicke<lness. 
(4r, again, it is merely a eat.aslrophe ending om* or 
more of the successive world-ages. Jn some myths 
all human beings are sw (‘jit aw ay and a ncAV race 
is fornu'd ; in ollu'rs, a f('W' survive who re-peop)e 
the earth. Andamanese* myths are examples of a 
Hood as a direct punishment of a k'all (see ii. 2 ). 
The Tarihs also say that men at first Iive<I in 
ha])]»iness and to a gr<*;it age, until tlu'y h(‘ea,nie 
w'iek(*d and a flooil came ami swc'jit them awu.y 
(de la Horde, Ecisr za d,’n Oaraihrn, 1G<S4, i. dsoj. 
See Di'j.urjE ; IJaring-t huild, Lrqrnds <f ()T (Ouir, 
i. 116-IJ3; Tenormanf, Tx sOrofinrs, p. 3S2 f. 

iii. 0<)MPAliATI VE S'rEDY OF FaLL-MYTIIS.— 

I. With few^ exceptions, the surveys of Tall- 


Tuyths have Ixm'u uncritical. Anxiety to prove 
the truth of tlu^ Ihhlical story of the Idill has 
led several writi'rs to find echoes of it in myths 
and l(*g(‘nds fi'om all parts of tin* world. It was 
enough for such apologists to diseo\'er a myth of 
a (ri‘e, or a serjient, or of hoth together, or of a 
woman and a si'ijx'iit, to see in it a corruption of 
the Hebrew stoiy, which they supjiose to have 
once been common to all races of mankind. But 
wher(*v(*r tr(‘«'- w orship, or serpent - worship, 
(otemism has prevaileii, srn'h myths are im'vitable, 
ami it is far from unlikely that all (lu'se and 
other elements wc'ii* laid iimh'r contribution in 
(he gradual foim.ation ot (he 11 <* hi'ewony tli. But 
myths in\(dving any or all (d’ th<*se elements m'i'd 
not h.ave any eoum'xion with it. T\.imph‘s <d 
such foi-eing of m\(hs into a connexion ^\’i(h 
Denesis aie the (Jiei'k si ory of bairydice bitten 
to <leath by a seipt'iit ; tin* similar Hindu story 
of Tr.'imadvai a’s di'.ith and lu'r r(*eo\ (*ry by In'r 
lover Itinu, as told in (be M.ahabhaiata ; the 
Mexican also repia'sentc'd in hieroglyphic 

juetuK's, i»f (In* motln'r of mankind attended by 
.a hug(* SCI pent; the Babylonian m\th of the con- 
Hiet <d 'I'liimat andMauiuk; the iv.:yptian mytli 
of the (auillict of Typlion and Osiijs ; the Himlu 
tab's of divinities, such as Kisna, striving with, 
and overcoming, 111011^1 i(»us s(*rpents; or ot India, 
victor ovc'r t he s<'r]M'n( .Ahi; tlu'dieek h'go'mls of 
.\polio and the python, or of tlui diagon slain by 
Minerva; .M('xiean stoi ies of .a huge serpent slain 
hv 'I’ezcatlipoca; (he Scandinavian myth of the 
Alidg.ird seipent, ojNpiing of B(dvi, oveieonn* by 
Thoi. All t hi'se are held by such aj)ologi‘'(s as 
Hcam* (irors 7 ///> <f tJo' Sir/n'xO. ISJIh and Ig'iber 
(IIo/(r J/o.s'o/co'-, ISIS, i.) to lie pagan vi'isnuis, 
d<'ii\('d Inun adistorti'd reminisct'nei* ot piimitivi* 
hi^'loiy, ot (In* temptation of tin* woni.an by the 
s(*i p('nl, a ml of the overcoming (d thetempt»'r by 
a. piomised Di'bvcier, ()n (In' o( her hand, Doam* 
Mijth'i and tlinr Ta /'alh’/s'^, ISS'J) and 
Higgins {A lao-fd 187 ^) throw' disen'dit on 

I lie Bibln.al n.aii.itive by tin* e\is(('nee ot tlu'se 
^lori(*s. Both methods are ('iiually uneiitieal. 

2 . Again, a Babylonian e\Iimh'r showing a 
horned man and a wcjinan sUliiig on eitlier side 
of a tri'c and |ducking its tiuits, whili* a s(*rj)(*nt 
is seen Ix'himl the woman ; a b.a^-relief fiom Borne 
iepjc'.cni ing two persons standing ru'ar a tree en- 
eiieled by a serpent; a painted vasi* from t'yprus, 
of IMnemcian provenance, w ith a t rei* fi'om wdiose 
l>ra,neln*s liang buneh(*s of tiiiit Avhieh a seipi'iit 
is in the act of taking -.are sometimes cited as 
w'itm*s*.ing to the exist('uei* of a myth, akin to 
the Hebrew', in tin* lands wln'ie they hav'e Ix'i'ii 
fouml, or, at least, to the ilillusion westwards of 
a Semitic story of tin* Fall (see Delit/.seh, Jhtbrl 
mid Hihf.h lyOj, j). 37 ; Lenormant, op. cit. i. 
inb). 

3 . The serpent in mythology.—It is certainly a 
striking fact that (he sc'ipent or a fabh'd dr;igon 
sinmid so univ(*rsally be ehosi'n as the symbol of 
evil, jiliysieal or moial. 'TIk* I'x|)lanation is jU'o- 
bahly t,o be fouml not in distortions of tlu* story 
<»f ;i luimitive t<*mptation ami I'all, but in tlu* fact 
(hat the s(*rpent <u’ other ii'ptiles, and jiossibly 
occasional survivals of extinct monsters, must 
have stiuck eaily man e\'(*iywhere with ti'iror 
or arousc'd his amazi'im'nt. In many mythologies, 
Vh*dic, Amer. Indian, (‘tc., the serjient is the guar¬ 
dian of tlie waters. We may see in (Jiis a memory 
of the time when such creatures—})re-historic mon- 
ster.s or large serjM'nts—lived in or near the waters 
and levic'd a toll on human life, especially from 
those Avho came to draw water. Storii's of their 
destruction would ea.sily attach themsi'lves to the 
mythic cycles of this or the other god, and gradu¬ 
ally assume a more ethical form, until a mythic 
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serpent or (]rn,«,M)n beeaiiK! (lie symbol of (birkm'ss 
'jr evil (as iii tlie myths reb'rrod to above), or (dse- 
wlicre remained the ('iiemy of man, kee))in^^ back 
the most valual.Je tn'asuie, water, from him. The 
myslmdous, uncanny, and denioniac nalure of the 
serpent ^\’ould easily makt' it (he \’<diicle of man’s 
mythic fancies, .sometimes his fabbsl tununy, but 
also possi'ssor of a hiL;lnu wisdom and occasionally 
ina.n s 1 iKuid ~ a chaiactiu’ winch tin; serpent o| 
(^tUK'sis ma y have had in (In'<‘ai lier toi m-. of tin' 
story (see Ikirton, Sn/i. OrajDis^ IPO'J, p. On 

tin' otln'r hand, the myths w hieli speak ol women 
overconn; by a s('r]ient, are not to Im' conlns»'d 
with the lliblical story in its pri'sent toim- ot 
a woman tcmpti'd by a serjient to evil. I’he 
latter, hou'cva'r, may have some connexion with 
a whole si'ins of myths ,‘ind Murr/tni in which 
the serjient has a mysterious la'lation to woman 
her lov(;r, si'din-er, or husband. I’ln'se stones 
arose; from the p;('neral aniniistie and tot ('mist ie 
idea that men and beasts had mvieh in common, 
and that there was a tinn; wln*n their (jnalities 
W(;ie identical. lUit tin; jK'isistent app<'aranc(‘ol 
the serjx'iit ratin'r than otln'r animals in such 
storit's may ha\<' some other sij^nilican(*(' Ix'sides, 
and, tak(‘n in connexion with a se'iT's of myt bs show- 
in<.t that mensti nation ori;^innt(‘d tioni woriu'n’s 
ha\’inyf Ix'i'n bitten by a snake, (hat sieuilicanci' 
is possibly jihaliic. 

Ch. Schofhcl, m Le Mi/t/h’ dr la fonim id da xerfu'id, 

HC'( ks If) nIiow IliaL Uk' t-lon of (iorjcsis ils <i < <ir 

relates riaf'rrf'd to alio\'e lia\(' a pliallie hii;mlic;iiiee. v( ■ ;i 

Ilian, until then l)i-se\ii;il. hecanie two, male and f< ni.de, l!i, 
sexual act vwis c’oinni itfefl after lm\ me,'- been |ort>i(Mi n IS a, 
man LlmiiKdit, to )>ut Imnself on a level vvilh t be ereat or ami n> 
eijual Ins crealive ])ower 1)\ the force of the llesh. Tin^ laile«l , 
hence bis sbumo and also lus pumshinent. 

LlTKRA’l'CJiK.— Ntfist, writers on the subjeet have written (*ifhei 
fr oin t Ik* apoloi^o'i 1C or from ( hc' ties! rm’f i\ i- sl.imipoint to pr'w c 
or d!spr(j\e the truth of (iein'Sis. Their ^'inhcs are nieati',- 
f'lctoiv aiifl forced. Iii t he hf'sl ('oniinentaries on < ienc^is some 
pai ,ill) !s are UMiiill v cited, hi it trecpienl ly t hesf' are eve.: C' i I I, 
espei i.ilh tliat ti f»iii 1 lie liinidaliih, w here it is floiihl till \\ Ik t Ik r 
the diMiion had the torni of a scipeiit. as is assert rd T1 k‘ 
reader iiiav lie reteired to K.alisch's, DiUm.-inn .s, ami Diivcr’s 
Conini. on (o’or'.sfv; C. Gcilcie, //oc/v irilh (In liihlc, hood 
ISsj, \ ol. i. ( h. , S. Bat ing-Gould, / <d O'/' ( ’/kikxO' > s, 

(If) JsTl, vol. i. ch. 1; F Lenormant, hes ()n<iim’A dr I'/n-,- 
t()ni\ I’luis, Issd, \ol 1 . ch. t! ; B Constant, r><‘ la /c /f'/mn , do. 
ls'.;i, vol. IV ; C. H.iidwick, ('hmO and Othrr MaOt-rs^ Ca\\\\^ 
Is.'Si F", K Tennant, .S'of'/ce,S'fi/ t/te />f)t‘f/ames c/f/ic /''all 

and Ol hiDitd Sin, do. ch. '1 ; ef. also the other auLhonlies 

(;il,ed in the atlK'le. J. A. M AC(.TM,hOCH. 

FALL (Muslim).—d’lie h'lill [huJnll) of Adfim 
and Ills wif(; from Paradist^ is rejx'.'itedly cjiitomi/axl 
in the (Qur’an (ii. Ik'Ldtb vii. lS-!24, xx. llo-l'Jl), 
with sliylit v'.'irijitions. d’lie temjitation is ascritx'd 
to lldis ([ Djiabolos, tin; D beino; mistaken for the 
Syriac slyn of th(3 ^u'nitivt;), dett'rmim’d to in jure 
Adam, lx.'tore wlioin he had declined to jiro*-! i ;ite 
himself wIh'U eomnnimh'd to do so. Adam, in- 
t('nd('d hytiod to he 11 is dejuity on cartli, is told 
tluit he a,nd his wife are to tiwo'll in tlie (larden, 
and ('at thereof wdiere (hey will, only not to aj»- 
ju'oaeh om; tree, ‘lest, they he wi on.yuhx’rs ’ ; they 
are also warned tliat Saltin is tlieir emtmy, wdio 
xvill try to diive tliem out of (lu; (Iai(l('ih Satfin, 
wliose })Ui pose was ‘ to reveal to tlu'in that tmkt'd- 
iH'ss of theirs which was coiict'ah'd from them,’ 
otl'ers to show' them a tree of perjx'fuity and un- 
endinj^ sov('ieiyiity, assures tliem tliat tliey have 
been forbidib'ii to eat of it only lest th(*y rni^lit 
b(;come anp:els or immortal, and sw'oars tb.'it lie is 
their trm; tiiend. Theye.it, their nako'dm'ss aj)- 
pears, and they begin to stiteli b'.av'es from the 
Garden to rover themselves. Up]>rai(i(xl by (hxl, 
they implore forgiveness, but are told to descend, 
enemies (df each other, 

Tlie hints whieli the QurAn contains W('re 
amplil’u'd by the Muslims from tlie Jew'isli .and 
Cliristi.an records and their own fjineies. fn the 


cbioniel(;ot 'ralxiii (| A.II. '1‘2'i) tlie mime 

ol Kve [II<ru,r<,) is iiitioduccd, and (}„. S('ip('nt 
(ongmally ;i (juad nipm!,* not. iinliUc a c.niu'l) is 
('nij)lo\cd to carry ll)lis in it s inout li a nd so cl iide 
the gu.'irdians or I’.aiadist', w'lio would not. hava; 
admitti'd him. ((, i^. also Eva* who liis( c\p(.ii- 
UK.'iits with (he tiuit, and, (liiding it h.aimlc-.^, 
|)('rsuad(‘N Adam to cat. I'lieia; .'lie (lius loii r jx'i- 
sons iiivolvu'd 111 the s|,)ry^ .\dam, lu(', Ihh^, and 
tin; si'i’jx'iit. (w ho logics his legs in con''(‘([nf'nc(' of 
hiss(*r\icc to Il)li'>). riie four, wIk'II t lii own down 
fr()ni th(‘ (haidcn, tall in dillc'ient ))lnc)'s ; Adam 
soiiH'where in Indi.'i, cillu'r on .a mountain c.alb'd 
Waam m';ir a \ a 1 h*y ca 1 led Ihihil bc(w('('n l)a,hnai 
and Mandal, oi in (’(‘\!on on a mountain c.'illcd 
Ibidli (lor winch mo < aul hoi it ic'^ [f .r/. Mas'ridi,e(l. 
IJarhicr (Ic Mc\riai<i. ISlil, i. (id, M m | :idd;isf, ('d, 
(h; (hx](', hS(^, p. ! ■{ j Mihstiiuti* Ivahini) ; E\'e a.t 
.Imhhah: Ihlisal M;i. .i n or A hoi la ; ,'i ml I lu* Miake 
at Ist.ahan oi Si|m:a" Jlainni, Ziuilnijv'fi/ })ir- 
/mnani, ('aiio, h‘»op. v . . ‘ Ijayyah ') Adam’s 

lood'imt, f ubits I 1 ^, wa-- shown on the 

ni unt.iin Mith'ylon; ll.'olhm toot landed in (lie 
s''a at tw ) Ol- tiiicc days’ dmlaiici' (1 bn Klior- 
d.-i<lbch t d- (hx'j)'. 1 SS'.l, p. til). .At. lirst Adam 
NS'- tali tiiat, .'-t.uidiTig on the ('arth, he eouhi 
h« .a (in' sineiiigot (In; .-ingels in In'avcn, but bis 
Ic i'-lit -.s^ a l(ci w aids 1 ('diK'cd. 11 e brouglit down 
with III;, 'I vaiious leaves ol I In* (laidf'U, w hicli 
accouni 1(U tlu' jx'ilmm's of ('cylon ; and, accoid- 
ine (<' Ma'-’mh, a sln-at of wlu'al and branches of 
^oim-1 liirl y 1 ruit-trees. 1 h' and l'’.V(' met at’A raf lU, 
and t lus evi'iit is commenioi'a I ('d by some other locjil 
miuK's (*oiineet(;(l with llic Aleccan pilgrimiigi'. 

'The h’all is of far Ic'^s c()ns»'(|uence in Muslim 
tlu'ology than in Cluistian, Ix'caiisi.; (lie former- 
winch emj)Iovs it t() ai'count tor W'lX'ds, tin* .'inti- 
p.'illiy to snabes, and tin* tionbh's of incnstina(ion 
ami <'luld-l)ed —(hxxs not. us(* it to acconnf foi (hat/i ; 
ind('(xl, it infers from tin* woids of (.In' (.^tiir’an (bat 
man bad not Ix'i'U cri'at('d inimoital, wln'iici; Satan 
could (('iiijit IA’(* l)y a jiromisi; of immoi t ality. 
Ih'.Nid('s this, Adam isinvi'sli'd with tin; (‘barac,((;r 
ol rropbet, whence In* lumsc'lf m<ak('s good the 
coim(*(juences of tin; hall. But a (|U('stion wliieli 
gi\'(*^ 1 m(' to (‘onsid(*rabi(; discussion is tin; ri'hition 
ol tin; (harden wln'iice .Adam was (;xp('ll(‘d to the 
<lard('n which is [uommed to l)clic\'ers. 'I'ln* \aii- 
oiis opinions held on this sn))j('ct, with (lie argii- 
nn'iits in siijijxut of (In'in, aic colh'cti'd in the 
17scliatology of Ibn ()ay\ini al-dauziyyah (1 A.H. 
TT)!—A.I). IdoO; ]V<n'ks, llVdo, i. S(l), who shows 
tliat tin; founders of b'gal as wa'll as tbeoloyical 
sch(M)ls luive (*\pi('ss('d llicms('Ivt's on it.. 'Those 
wlio (tollowing the ('xanijilc of I bn (^ulaibah | f -?7T)]) 
ar(; content to Mippli'inmit (In' (.pihanic texts horn 
the () T natnially hold (hat tin* sc<‘nc ot (In* I'all is 
SOUK' phici; on tin* eaitli; and tin* name ‘ Ihh'n ’ 
is iih'ntilied hy (ln*in witli 'Ad/ni, or Ad('n, in 
Ah'nicn. But this word is cf'ilainly used of h('av(*n 
in llie ()ur'an (xix. (Td, (d.c.) ; and, if the ()ur’anic 
texts aloiK' lx; consid('i(‘d, tin* ic,>nlt. apjx'urs to lx; 
adiawn batth* ; it is certain 1 ha I, accoi d iiig to the 
sil/'ffs, Adam was cicated on and for tin; (*artb, and 
that the (lanb'U w lu'iici; In* f('ll is tin; (lard('n 
which is promiccd to Ih'ln'Vcrs. 'Tln^ snyg'cst ion 
tli.'it Adam, (lioimli cieated on eartli, bad be(‘n, 
like the Broj»b('t, taken nj) into heaven, was, in- 
d(*(‘(l, made, but found few' su|){)oi t(*rs ; for siicli a 
miracle euiiid scarci'ly [lass nnnotici'd. 

Muslim w'rit('rs ordinarily assnnn' acijuaintaneo 
with eeitain jiaits of llie story which ai(' not. lound 
in tlie ()nr'an, ('sp(;eially tin*, nann* /w'c (meaning 
in Arabic, ‘black,’ just as^B/u/a nn'ans ‘u'd '), and 
her causing the T'all and expulsion from Paradise 

1 Accordinir to Jevvish Midrasliic liter,nl me, I be s( rj)cnt of the 
Oanlcn ori^onnllv inul feet ((.Iray, A'/I' (Voi</. inhrnat dr» 
oriental isicK, i. Il‘.)ii7l isb). 
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{Alf Lnilah, ed. Macnagliten, IS39, i. 7, tr. Payne, 
18cS:2 81, i. 7). Familiarity with the story of the 
serpent is often assumed also {c.g. Damiri, a.v. 
‘ tlayyah ’). 


Litkraturk. —Tabari, Ibn Qayyim al-Jauriyyah, eto., ai 
above. b. ►S. MaKGOLIOUT]!. 

FALSEHOOD.—See Lying. 


FAMILY. 


Primitive (E. N. Fallaize), p. 716. 
Assvro-Babyloniaii ('I'. U. PiNCfiES), p. 721 
Biblical and Christian (J. Stuahan), p. 723. 
Buddhist ('r. W. Hhys Davids), p. 727. 
Celtic (E. An WYE), p. 728. 

Chinese (P. J. M A('i.Ar.AN), p. 730. 

Eg-yptian (H. R. Hai-L), P- 733. 

Greek (A. Faikhanks), p. 735. 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 737. 

Japanese (T. Harada), p. 740. 

Jewish (1. Arkaiiams), p. 741. 

Muslim (Carra de Vaux), p. 742. 

Persian (L. H. Cray), )). 744. 

Roman (J. P. Carter), p. 746. 

Slavic.—See ‘Teuli>nic.’ 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (O. Schrader), 
]). 749. 


FAMILY (Primitive).—I. Rudimentary forms 
of family life amon^ lower animals.—T iik'os of the 
gron])in^E more or loss permanent, of paients and 
otlspring usually un<lerstood h^' the term ‘familv’ 
are found among the lower animals: among bints, 
eonij)anionsliip of male and female after paiiing, 
the sharing of lahoiir in building the nest, of in¬ 
cubation, and of the care of tin; young while they 
are unable to look after thenis**! ves, pi (“sent close 
analogies to tlie (‘s.s<‘ntial functions of the human 
family. On tlie other haml, among some mammals, 
especially the carnivora, the protection wliicli tlie 
family organization Avonld demand from the male 
is lacking, and the oUsnring soinetinn's heconn*, or 
would become but for the jirotection of the mother, 
the [uey of the male. I’he quadiuinana, espi‘cially 
the anthropoids, in the relation of (he j)arents to 
one another and to their young, seem to aj>proach 
more nearly to the human tyjie. It is rt'coided of 
the gorillas that they move about in bands consist¬ 
ing of females and one male, Avliile tlie male buihls 
a nest for the female and slce[)s at the foot of the 
tree to protect her and the young at night. 'I’lif* 
chimpanzee is said to act in the same manruir, and 
the evidence (Wallace, Mit/taf A rchijx'lugo, London, 
1869, i. 93) points in the same direction in the case 
of the orang-utan. 

Tlie essential features which make it possil)Ie to 
sneak of family life among I lu* lower animals aie 
tlie piovision tor the neetls of the bmiali' and the 
proteetion of both the female and the young, by 
which the family becomes an organization dirci-ted 
towards the preservation of the spec’ies. The hiinian 
family is organized upon the same basis, the chief 
(liileieiice being its greater permanence, due in the 
tirst instance to the longer period during whicli the 
children require the care and protection of their 
parents. 

2 . Functions of man and woman as members of 
family group.—(a) Man .—Subject to certain cjiiali- 
fications, it may be said that among juimitivi; races 
the functions of the senior members of tlie family 
are clearly recognized. The duties of the ma)(‘ are 
to juotect the female, to supply her with a habita¬ 
tion, and to juovide food, sometimes liy agricultnr.al 
labour, more often by the chase. Instances may 
be (| noted of the views of primitive peoples on tliese 
points. 

The Patwin of California held etron^dy that it was the duty of 
the father to Bu[)port hiw faniily (Powers, ‘ Tribes of California,’ 
Contributions to N. Anter. Ethnolotjy, VVashnif^ton, 1.S77, lii. 
2'22). Among the Iroijuois, during the first year of marriage, 
the products of a man’s hunting belonged entirely to his wife, 
and siibseiiuently were shared efpiallv with her (Heriot, TrorrJs 
th nnhfh the CamiiUis, London, IhOT, p. S.SS). Admiral Pitzioy 
{Voyaijes of the Adrioiture and Beagle, London, is.'r.), ii. isz) 
riM ords that among the Futgians a youth who desired to marry 
must, sliijw that he was (:a[i:il)Ie of .siifijiorting a wife hv hunting 
and fl.shing. Among the Potonidos, g'lrls were married at a 
very earh age, hut afti-r marriage remained with their father 
until nubile; the husti.md, howeviT, was reipiircd to support 
his wife (J. von Tsehudi, iieosea durch Sudamerika, I>ei])/ig, 


lSr>0-G!), li. 283). Among the Kiirnai, a man was required to 
support his family with the assistance of Ins wife (Ilowitt-Fison, 
Kaini/aroi and knrnai, Melhiiiirne, ISSO, {>. 2()t)). In Samoa 
it was considered the duty of a man to support and [iroteet hi« 
wife, and the duty of the wife to obey her husband and to wait 
upon him and upon anv visitors (Brown, I'olynesians and 
Me!ant\;iatis, London, lldO, p. 43). Im Thntn records that 
among the Indians of Pntisli Cuiana a man must show that he 
could do a d.iy’s work and support a faiinh before he was 
allowed to mairy (Indians of Cniana, London, Iss3, p. 221), 
ITowess ill fighting as well as in hunting \\aH also reipiireil. 
The head hunting Pa\aks of Borneo, as will as the N.'ig.'is, make 
marriage d< ]ierid upon t h<' nu in her of heads t akeu by the aspirant 
(P> 0 (‘k, Headhunters of Ihn neo, l>oiulon, 18M,p. 210; halton, 
Hescrip Efhnol, of Bemiiil, Ci\\cu{{a, hs72. p 40) Among the 
Kafirs and Bechu.ina of S. Afnea, (lie Itridi'groom elect must 
liave killed a rhinoeiTos (Bivinys(one. Miss. 'I'rarels anti Be- 
seairhe.s in S. A h lea, London, is.')/, p. 147) In Burma, failure 
to snpjHirt constituted a ground for di\oree (F\tolie, Burma 
Po'-t and Piesent, Bond(>n, 1S7M, n. 73). 7'he olillgat .on loc'on- 
tnhiile to the sujiport of a wife \sas even eonlimied after the 
iimriag'* had been dissohed ; and, when the Imshand died, the 
duty oi supporting her devolved on the husband’s relatn* s 

(/>) 11 ozz/ir//.--Till* ))i()\ isioii towards the siijiport 
of liis wife and family made by the male parmiL 
naturally varied according to t(ie chaiactt'r of the 
community. Wlierc the staple of life wtis obt,-lined 
by hunting and lishing, the provision of food fell 
largely to the father; and among pastoral p(*opIes 
the care of (he (locks and licrds was als<» his duty. 
Agricnlt me originally fell to the lot of the woman, 
as is still the case among tlie majority of the Bantu 
peoples ot Africa. In Mehinesia, wdiere both men 
and women work in the plantations, tlie duties of 
each .sc.x are strictly detined. The woman was akso 
responsible for such domestic duties as tfie collect¬ 
ing of fuel, the cooking, the making of pots, weav¬ 
ing, and the care of tlie children. The position of 
the w'oman varied, from tlie almost eoinjilete sub¬ 
jection to her husband of the Australian gin to 
the supreme authority of the woman in the long 
house of the Senecas. The customs attendant on 
exogamy and tlie tracing of descent tlirough the 
mothers tended to place restrictions upon the pow’er 
of the husband, while vesting it in the w-oman’s 
male relatives ; but even in the exogamous and 
matrilineal societies of Melanesia the linsband and 
fatlier was supreme in authority in liis own house¬ 
hold, and the wife’s authority, so far as dependent 
on status, did not exist. In Africa, among the 
Ikantu races, even where, ns is still largely the case, 
matrilineal descent prevailed, the authority of the 
husband and fatluu' was [laraniouiit except in cer¬ 
tain matters, in which traces of tlie authority of 
the kin remained. Among the Bagaiida, for in 
stance, the wife’s kin hold the husliand responsible 
for negligence in tlie event of the wife’s adultery. 

(c) lii'lation to children .—The early care of tin 
children naturally devolved upon the motlier, but, 
in tlie case of the boys, after infancy they passed 
from her tutelage. Among the Australian tribes, 
boys w'cre under the care of their father ; but in a 
matrilim^al .society of primitive type the claims of 
the kin cause them to pass to the care of theif 
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mateinal uncle, who is also sometimes responsible 
for their preparation for initiation. In the Torres 
Straits this claim is also to some extent recognized 
in the case of girls ; when the time arrives for their 
initiation, they are handed over to tlieir maternal 
aunts for instruction and preparation (lladdon, 
Head-Hunters, London, 1901, p. 135). As a rule, 
ho\yever, the children live with their parents until 
their marriage ; or, in tlie case of boys and where 
the institution of a men’s house is recognized, until 
their initiation, or attainment to the age of 
puberty. 

3 . The dwelling-place and the family.—One of 

the urgent maids of human existence is some form 
of slid ter against the inclemem'y of the W(‘ather. 
"I’he d\velling-i)lace, as the centre which, through 
early liabit and by custom, has come to be recog¬ 
nized as the gathering phuie for those who are 
closely connected by birtli, has played an import¬ 
ant part in the develojunent of the family and of 
the acknowledgment of the common obligations and 
privileges it entails. In the early stages of human 
sociiity, a camp-lire, witli at most a scream of houghs 
or some natural hollows in the lee of the rock as a 
slndter against the wind, s(irved to give wainith 
and protection to a mother, her children, and their 
male protector. As the group imireased in num¬ 
bers by the birth of children and the accession of 
husbands for the daughters, owing to the desire 
for companionship and ( he jirotection of coni iguity, 
the tendency would at lirst be to enlarge the shelter 
rather than for the group to sjilit into a numlicr of 
smaller groups, eaidi with a shelter of its own. 

The Hock Vofldas of Ceylon, who live in caves and rock- 
sholtor.s, .and in this respect present a parallel to the I’alaioliihic 
inhabitants of tlic Madelenian epoch of Eiiro[>e, are an evarnple 
of a ]*eo[>le at an early sta^e in the development of the coinnumal 
house mhal)ited by the nieml)er8 of one family or km 'I'be 
Vcdda.s r('ckon dc.scent throu^^h the mother, and the husband 
on marna^O' joins his wife’s family (froup, of nbich the bead is 
his mati'rnal uncle, his wife bein)C his cousin. Each ^jroup, con- 
sistmt; of husliand, wife, dati^diterH, and daujfhters’ husbands, is 
reootem/cd as the owner of a cave. Uithm the cavc', h()we\er, 
each of t.hc smaller j^roujis within the km group, i.f. the families, 
has a fire of its own, around whu.h the members sit at night. 
No family ever usurps the place of another (Seligmann, The 
y^eddas, Camb. 1911, p. (3'25 IT.). This represents the beginnings 
of the large communal houses which have bi'cn found m various 

f iarts of the world, the best known examines, pc'rhaps, being the 
ong houses of the N. American Indians, whuh sheltereil not 
merely one but several km. Among the Orang Mainaq of Sum¬ 
atra, each s'li/cu, or clan, lived under one roof (Wilkcn, (juoted 
by llartland. Primitive Paternity, London, 1910, 1. ‘.^04). The 
communal house has reac'hed its most elaborate form m Uoriieo 
in the Lelak village, where as many as 200 families may live 
under one roof, each in sejiarate apartments, with doors oivcn- 
ing out on to a common verandah (Uaddon, 331). The raised 
('ommunal houses of the clan found in Kivvai Island in the 
Torres Straits resemble the Wdda cave-dwelling in internal 
arrangement, each family having its ow-n hearth (lladdon, 99). 
The men’s house or club house of Melanesia—found wherever 
Melanesian influence has penetrated, as, for example, in Fiji — 
in which all unmarried men live between the time when they 
leave their own family on attaining puberty and their marriage, 
is a relic of the communal house. The separate hearth for each 
nicmher is a record of the distribution of the occupants in 
families in the earlier stage. A reminiscence of the communal 
house also exists among the Bontoc Igorot of the IMuIippines, 
but in this case the club house belongs to the girls of the village. 
When it is realized that the secret society to which the club 
house belongs has in Melanesia taken the place of the social 
group of the tribe into which young men were introduced by 
initiation ceremonies which conferred upon them the status of 
manhood and made them members of tne tribe, their relation 
to the communal house and their position in relation to the de¬ 
velopment of the family and family life bei'ome clear. The 
custom in Fiji, by which a man leaves his wife and family and 
returns to the club house for a lengthy period after the birth of 
a child, is not merely a matter of convenience but a ceremonial 
reversion to an earlier stage. 

The extension of the dwelling, if local circum¬ 
stances are favourable, is an obvious method of ac¬ 
commodating^ an increase in numbers, as well as 
the most likely to impress forcibly upon the out¬ 
sider the importance of the kin. The Pueblo value 
dau^diters more than sons, for the reason that they 
add to the power and importance of their family 
by the introduction of their husbands into the 
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group; instead of the newly mairied jiair seekim' 
a liome of their own, more apaitiiKuits nre addeS 
to the already elaborate clill-dwellm-s character¬ 
istic of tliis people (Mindeleir, /,? A'/>y^Tr [isiMi] 197 ). 
The communal liouse, however, is not the only or, 
indeiMl, the more usual result of the (‘\|)ansion of 
the^ family or the kin. Its e.onstnution ]>rcsciits 
dilliciilties which (‘an be overcome only in [lecuharly 
favourable conditions, and it is only in locahtii's 
presenting such conditions that it would be feasible 
t hat all the daughters’ husbands and families should 
be p(‘imanently accommodated in the parents’ 
dwellings. The noimal course of development has 
rather been in an otijiosite direction, and it is heie 
that the house has played a more important part 
in the develo}>m(*nt of iamily lile. 

Sonndime.s only tempoiary lesidence with the 
wife’s family u ;i,s dem,'nded, the married children 
Kubse(]uently 1 .iilding Ixvellings for themselves 
around or mai tin*, p.ni'd -'abode, as among the 
Arawak. After thi‘d(‘;ith ot tln^ jiarents, the group 
which hadtoimed aiouim (hi; original home split 
u}), ea(di goi.'ig i( s ou n x\ ay to form the nuch;us of a 
new si'ttlei. cut {hn 'I'liujii, iSh, 221 ). d'he ga’owth 
of a >a(llcm<*iii by tin* giouping of the dwellings 
ot manied children ncai tin* parimts’house tinds 
a par. 1 11c' in idorida isliind in iMelanesia (('od- 
nngton, 1 he MelanesUtiis, Oxford, 1S91, p. 61), 
while, however, the land a]»[)ropriated for the 
dwelling lK*longs to the husband's kin. Many 
piinu(i\e jieoples malve the jirovi^ion of a house 
a condition of the recognition, jiaitial or comjileti*, 
ot a husband's position and lights over his wife 
and ehildri'n. vVmong the Yaos and Anyanja, 
when the intending bridegroom has obtained per¬ 
mission to marry from the relative's of Ids bride 
and afterward.s from his own people, lie returns 
to the hiide’s village ‘ to build the house,’ the cere¬ 
mony taking place when it is lu'aring comjiletion 
(WeriK'r, ((tires of Hritish Centnd Afriea, Lon¬ 
don, 19(»(), p. 131). 'The fuither si 1 * 0 , whi'ii the 
husband, usually after the claims of the kin or 
the bride’s paii'iils have been recognized liy pay¬ 
ment of the bride jirice, is allowed to take bis 
wife to his own villagi;, involves a more or less 
complete recognition of the independence of the 
busbaml as against the claim of the kin. In the 
case of the Melaiu'sian ('ustoni ment.ioni'd above, 
the distinction bi'tween the kin and the family is 
recognized on both sidi's ; on the female side by 
residence with the husliand’s kin, on the male side 
by the ap]»ropi iation of commnnal hind, .snl)j(‘c,t t (9 
riglits of inheritance, to the nct'ds of an individual 
and his family. 

4 . Polygamy and the family.—The jiolyganious 
marriage presents fioints of irit(;r(;sb in this con¬ 
nexion. The earliest form of this type of marriage 
is probably the piranru custom found in Australia, 
whereby a native, when sojourning with a tribe 
other than bis own, is provid(*d wdtb a tenijiorary 
consort from the class with whicli marriage would 
be permissible. ^Vmoiig the Yakuts, a man who 
travelled a great deal used to marry a woman in 
eacli of the villages to which he usually resorted, 
and in W. Africa the same (uistom was follow’ed 
l>y native traders. In New Guinea, as the dill'crent 
classes lived in scjiai atc villages, no wife would live 
with the husband, and, if all the wives belonged to 
distinct classes, each would live in a diH'crent vil¬ 
lage (llrown, j). 119). A trace of this form of local¬ 
ized polygamy was preserved, when the bride fol¬ 
lowed her liu.sband, in the practice of assigning a 
separate hut to eaidi wife and her children, as, for 
instance, in the Kafir kraal and the enclosures of 
the other Bantu rac(*s of Africa, 'riie same custom 
existed in the case of the chiefs in Samoa, where 
the wife did not enter the family of her husband 
(Brown, p. 43). Among the Anyanja of Central 
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Africa, the frr'e wife stayed in )ier own villa,ij:c ; 
her Inisltand did not ncccssaiily reniaiii with her, 
as (lie men, especially the Anj^oni, spent much (ime 
in travellinj^'-, usually on tradin^jf exjiedit ions. Il 
he had more than om; frei; wile, he divided his 
time hetweiMi their dillerent villa^<‘s. I'he men 
also had slave "wi^es, who either followed the hiis^ 
band or livisi in his villa^^e. If he took iij) his 
residence peimanently ^\ith his (diii'f wife in luu’ 
x'illa^e, his sla\e w i\ ('s followed him, lived in his 
wife's hut, and acted as her servants (Weiner, 

5. Early form of the family.- AVid«dy divei^^ent 
\ iews lia\ been held as to t h(‘ oriein of I lu' family. 
()ii(* scliool of ant hi opoloei''N. ot whom l\Ioi_ean, 
.M< t'l('llan, and llachoUai ma\ he tak<*n as tin* n*- 
]ii (‘seiil at ives, ha\e maintaiiif'd (hat in the eai ln“'>l 
s!ac('s (,>f tlu' dev(dopiii(mt, of human society tie' 
lamily as Mieh did not ('xist. 'I'le-y ludd that 
within th(‘ ,*j:roii]) in<li\idual maina;^e was non- 
exi^timt, and that the widely spie.ad (aistom of 
11 aeine d(',scenl thioiieh ihemothor, the close con¬ 
nexion exiNtin!4 hetw^aai (he im >1 h(‘r's luotluw and 
her chihli(m, and the noimmclatur(‘ of piimitive 
lelationship point to a stale of .society in which 
j)iomiscuity and unceitamty of paternity were the 
lule, and the chihlK'U weie r('eaidi*d as htdoneiny 
to tin; <::ioupand not to a paiticular family. 'The 
lamily, it. is maintained, is a (‘ompaiatiM'ly lat<' 
dev(do))m('iit which has slow ly e\olve«l wit hiri the 
laiyer y;rou[>. On (he other han<l, it. ha-^ heen InOd 
(A t k insom I-a ti lt, //e: Prinetl La (i\ London, Itln.’L 
that t he piiniit i\e horde wa^^ a sinele f.amily, fiom 
which the yoi in;_,m 11 ales were dri\ en h\- the jealousy 
of th(‘ male Jiaient as ^oon as (hi-y had attained 
maturity. \V(‘.->1 ei inala k of Hune d/rrrnoye, 

London, ISfll, j». 40 11 '.), aiyiiiny,' that man was not. 
oiieiii.ally ^U’eya rioiis, largely on (he onuiml of the 
diliicui'ly of ohtainniLt an ade(|uale food supply, 
({iiote.^ a numher (»1 iii'^tances in '-iippoit of his 
view that (he lamily and not (he yioup is the 
oii^dnal basis ot soci^'ty, and that, e\«‘n when' a 
;^U‘ouj) of a few laniilies are found in association, 
t hey t(‘nd to s<>f)a i at in (inu's ol s( 1 ess. 

The Wild \’e(l(|;is (if (hx ion, olie of tin- loui-^f, imccm ui t’lic 
Slide of soei.'il or„Miii/."d ion e%er (it-. t' 1 cd, r< s ,1,1 ],,, l‘rid- 

lutm (Arrmint i)f <'ri/i'nit, Loixloii, 1^4'*, 1 4^1) lo li\o ni -iii.h- 
]>,iiiM, hnildni<4 ilieir hats in 1 ree^, w lule 1 he U ihl, or N ile: d.i, 
\e(ldas were said by lCule\ {'I'nins. lAhwl .S’.,c , new sei., n 
[1S0:1| C^l)(() li\e in ]>airs ta (ainilu'S in c.ues St lijin.inii (p. i..’) 
s;iys tti.al the soi i.al ua oiip anioni' tticse \ eddas u-n dl \ (oiisias 
of t lie fat tier, loot hei , dauolitei ‘i, and d:iiie;lil eis’ )iu‘'li.tnds. i'hc 
Fucoians recoi,Mii7ed no r* l.dionship outside th(> faniile (Stii 
lino, .S'. Atnt'r. Miss Mivjnzine, iv. |ls7(Jj 11). The \ .dioanM of 
r'ueoialne in families, .seldom m (iaiis(T. I’.ndoes, (pioled by 
W est ermarck, ia). Tin'nuslunen b\ed in hordi's consist un; of 
tin* nieiiihers of one family (I'ritseh, Die Enuiihmenni Smi- 
Afnkas^ Mri'slaii, ls73). Aecorditw'- to von 'J'Helindi (11. C.s'.:), 
the llotoondos of brazil reeooni/e(i tin'f.imil\ as Die only tie, 
v\hile the same tlnin,'' is sf.iteil of (dlier Indian tribes of b/.i/il. 
Arnono the C'aish m.as, for in^taiiei', each family is said fo d\\('|) 
in its own .solitary hut (II W. Hates, 77n> Ainhnahst on 
ihe litver AniaZ'iiifi, London, l.sh3, ii. 37(J). Let roll iceords 
of (tie Kskmuis of Alask.i that they live in families or 
4^roup.s of t.iniilie.s without cohesion, and (tiat a voiinj^ 
man v\ill wander away from tiis family on a hiiiuiiejr ex- 
{•edition, niarr\, and setth*, without reirard to his ndi\e 
place of ori'_''in, or his oriyina! 4froup (Po/nilndon, I ml usi nes, 
and Rcsoiircr^ of Alafka, U'ashinydon, issi, p. 1:17). i'ln' \us- 
tralian tribes of \ letona used, in Limes of scareitN, to break iij) 
into thc'ir const d uent families, I he head of e.aeh l»elal\ iru,'him¬ 
self to the land whn'h had heen tr('(pieiited by liis t.illiei 
(Hrouyh .dmuh, Ahf>,on'm\s 0 / Viclnna, London,' 1''7'-^, 1. MC.) 
Sehooh raft, in Ins aisoiuit of the Indians of North .‘\meiiea, 
speaks of familie.s becomm;.,^ widely separated in times of 
sc'aroity. 

It would be possildi' to extend the niimljer of 
quota! ion.s from tlo; oliservjilioris of travi'ller.s to 
show that the iamily i.s widely reco^ni/x'd amoii;.^^ 
piimitive peoples a.s the social unit, whether the 
j^roup corisi.sts of one or more families. Wlien, 
howiw'er, tlie composition of tliat unit and it.s 
relation to its .social environment are examined, 
it mu.st be conct'di'd (bat the evidence, even if it 
doe.s not go to ujiliold the group theory of primi¬ 


tive .society in its entirety, does demonstrate in 
many ea.ses a transition from om* fundamental 
ba.sis of siK'ial organi/ation to anot iier. d’lu' gioiip, 
which may in a loose sense he tmimal tlu' lamily 
in (he earh<*r loim of social organi/ation, has 
uiuleigoiie a change of eonqtosit iun. 1 (, is only 
in tlie lat('i‘ .slage.s that the family, in the stiii t 
.'^ense of a group consisting of lather, iiiotluu', and 
eliildien, has ht'eome the social unit. Ihit the 
iiiipoitanee of the kin in the eaily stagu's does not 
involve a negation of the existence of a rudi¬ 
mentary family in tlu‘ stiiet sense'. At this stage, 
howe\er, e'citain juivih'ges and duties eonm'cted 
witii the disp(i-al of propel ty and the right to 
control the li\es id' its memhers, which later are 
M'cogni/cd as c.''.s<‘n(ial featuies in t lu' oi'gani/ation 
of tlu' lamily, an‘ \ ('sted in (he blood K'lativcs or 
km. 'Tlu; Mili^l It ulioTi of jiatrilineal for malri- 
lineal dc.-^cont, which would semii at one limc' or 
auol her to Iiave c\i'-(I'd among almost evm y pcojile, 
lias h«‘en accompanied or piccedcd l>y a n'-adjust- 
ment of the oiganizatiou of the soci.al unit ; and 
trom this ro-adjustim'iit lias ('vol\(‘d the family of 
eivilizi'd tyjK', ol jiaicnl'^ and oH'^juing, with full 
la'cogiiit 1011 ol ri'lationsliii) on both .sides of the 
lloU'^<'. 

6 . Relative importance of father and mother, in 
the early stages of development.—d’lie prevah'nee 
id' mot lier-i ight and the orgaiii/ation of society 
on a basis whiidi recogiii/cs blood relalionsbip to 
(In* kin tbrougb tlu' mullici', while igiioiiug the 
fatheraiid bis connexion with Ids children, wiu'tber 
il exislcd in its logical ent iicty, as lias been iiilci ii'd 
fiom the evidence, or not, neci-ssMiily tenders (lie 
Ol igin ot (lie family obscure, 'i’he mat 1 iage customs 
ami social oigani/at 1011 which accoiujiany mat- 
iilincal descent, as wi'll as the use ol piimitive 
t('ims of K'lal ioiisbip, jiave led some wiiiejs (o 
di'iiv that tlu' father in the earliest s(.i;_;es of 
piimitive ei\'ilt/;il ion had any plaei' in (In' lamily 
giou]>a(ali. 'Lliere IS ground for maiiita in ing (hat 
the pliysiidogical facts ol patenuty were not fully 
reeogni/ed, even if in the earliest stages of human 
progress they were rei'ogni/.ed at all. 'riie beliefs 
as to eoneeplion and piegnaiii'y eurri'nt among (be 
•Anintaol Australia, as reported liy S[ieneer-Lilb'ii, 
appi'ar incompatible with any such recognition. 
.\pait from lids, tlie imjiortance of the mother's 
Inolher, upon whom dexolved the duties which at 
a later stage fall upon the father, shows that it 
was h(*, and not. the father, who was legaided a.s 
head of tlie group. Hut the po.sition of tlie father 
h('giiis to he reeogidzi'd at. a very early stage, 
although 111' does not attain his full sliaie of faiidly 
aulhorily, rights, and duties until tlie jiatrilineal 
slage of social development is reaelu'd. At, the 
sami' time, in the stage jirior to paternal authmity, 

I he existence of a small grouj) of per.son--, closely 
lelatc'd, living more or less in close association, 
and recognized as forming a unit wdtldn tlie kin to 
which lh(! term ‘ family ’ might be applied loosely, is 
not only highly probable, but is clearly indicated by 
the fact that tlie functions wldeb at lirst fall to 
the kill are gradually a.s.signed to the mother’s 
biotiier, ami not to the. kin as a whole, l^pon the 
mollier’s lirotlier fall all the riglits and duties 
which under fully recognized father right fail 
upon the father. He i.s the nearest relative of 
Ids sister’s children, lie is responsible for their 
widl-heing, he firovides for them, and—most im- 
loitaiit of all ill a jirimitive society—they inherit 
ds propert y. 

Idle preponderating importance of the mother in 
primitive social organization is shown by the fact 
that in the earliest stages the cldldreti belong to 
the mother’s kin and not to that of the futher. In 
a society in which mother-right is the rule, status 
depends upon the mother ; tlie status of the father 
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is of no consequenoe. In the ('on^^o, even le^ntirnaey 
is of no consequence; the fact of l)irth ^ives the 
clnld status as a ineniher of liis mother’s family 
(Dennett, Journ. Afr. Son. i. [ 1901 ] ‘iho). Amon^^ 
the h ,-1 nt is of tlie Dold ('oast, it is stated, the father 
is lull'dly known or is disie<j,arded. Althouydi it is 
not })rol»altl(‘ that amony^ many i)eo])les at the 
)r(*s(‘nt day the fat hm' is absolutely unknown to 
lis child len, miiiimous insfnnces are recorded 
'where In; does not live rc'^^ularly with the mother. 
In th(‘ d'orK's Straits Islands men of one island 
fre(|ii(mlly merry uommi of anotln'r ; these woim'u 
stay in their own island, and the husband ri'tui ns 
xaiodicelly to his villa<^m to cultivate his own 
and (lladdori, KiO f.). In early forms of {M)lyy^amous 
union a man mey have wivi's in se\<ual villa;4(*s, 
th(' custom bein;; (hat tin; wife should not dwcdl in 
the husband’s \'illa;4'e. At this si 11^03 the family, 
as an assneijU ion ot bot h parcnits and their oil- 
slnln^^ e.'in hardly l»e sai<l to exist, and, as already 
Hu^^yw'sted, its place is taken by the unit consistin^j^ 
of mother and ollsininy: more or h'ss clostdy 
associ.-ited with a male head —the mother’s brother 
—within the kin. 

7. Position of the husband and father as a 
resident with the wife’s kin or family. - A Inith' i 
s(;iyf; in (he (hwelojnneiit of (he, iamily is rem ImmI 
when (he fatlnu', instt'ad of Ixnn;^ a t-nnpoiary 
visit,or, li\'es with his wife’s kin. 

Th(_‘ (M’ilUl,'' ^^anul(^ of Sum lira ari' oream/i d in .s'/’A'n, i.r 
flails, wlmli all* (.'Mi^aiuou'^ llir iminlx'iM of Hit' t nkn livo 
tout Hier, and, as no nioinlK. rs of Hio s.inu* snkn eart iii:ur\. 
liusliaiid and vMfo dt) not, as a lule, li\o u/uti r tlie saino i-xn 
but, wiion lliL'V do, the man uocs to ihe worn.in’s cl ui Ills 
jiosition, liowcver, as rcufards authority is not aircciid; th«' 
cliildicn ticloni: to the nioth('t'H clan, and the t.ithcr txs no 

uhl 11 " 1 i^dits ■(! h\ Uu it In 

blot her (\\ iIloMi, (jUoted hy llaitland, <>j> rit ) Arab iiiaHi- 
inonial ciistom.s tin ni^h 1 letmeti\c instances ot the po.si| ion of 
the hitlu'r liohei t son iSiiiit h, on tfic anlhoi'.t\ ot Ihn U.iliita, 
Hlalcs that in the 141 h ci'nt. the women ot Zc l ,d weic piulL* ll\ 
wilhnu' lo many slr.iiijuers, hut never followeti Lheir Imsli.uids, 
on w hose drpart lire t he\ (henisel v e.s took i-fiarue of ( he <•hl^lrerl 
d’hi' women of .latiill^a had the ni;lit to <lismi.ss t.heii hiishands 
at wull. In refereiK e to Saracen marriaucH he also (luotes 
Ammianus Mareellnius (\iv. 4 ), who sa\s that 1 he w ite es her 
bu'-hand a I ( nt and s| lear as <low 1 \. Kohcrtsoii Smith nit erjirets 
1 his as meaning that she ]n o\ ale< 1 her hnshaiid with a home, and 
that he was under nn ohhuation to liyht, fi-r her km (Knt'^hip 
and .l/ur/on/e-, bond, liln;;, p Til If ). I f t hi^ ne ei pi-e| at n >n la* 
('on ( ( t, it Ks a st eji in ad\ am e of the pi act k e <>f si>me prmni i \ e 
raec'^, a 11)011 whom 111 I m^e of 1 1 i 1 m 1 < onihat the I ms hand |ea \» s 
his \Mli s kin and tiuht.s on the side ot hmown a eiisl om li< Id 
to lie the 01 ijum of lhe nuim'roiis leuends ot winch Suhiahand 
liiistam IS the t> J'O, in wdneh a eoml>,il h(>l ween lather and -"ii. 
who are iinlvnown to one another, results in tlie deatliottln 
former (tor an examination of the father aniJ son leun'iid, si e 
I'ot 1 11, Sii/ii ah and Jiii'-tcin, London, IttO'’). 

Amonu th(' .S_\ntenus of A.s.sam, altlumuh the Imshand onh- 
visit s hm w ife at her niotnei’s house and himself h\es w it h hm 
ow II mot her, \ et, it he (lies, his w'ulow’ lo'cps his bones altei Ins 
(hath, on com lit ion that she do(‘S not re-marry. If she inarm s 
Ujuain, the man’s eluliiien hand over his hones to his elan, lo 
he plai ml m a build mu whn h the w’lfemav ne\( reiiti r. Ainonu; 
tfie iieiL'litiounnu' Miasis, howevir, tin* Imshand (‘'A' 

witti hm wife ill hei niothi'r’s hmn-e, and ma \ alter the birth of 
one or t w o ehildi (Ml remov(' her (Hurdon, 7 ’//ie A’/mw.s, biindoM, 
ji S") A similar jiixlaposii ion IS found in Smmilia amonu: 
the MiMianukiihau Malays; Ihe Imshand is onlv a iisilor, and 
each j)ait\ h\(s m (ns or tier hirHiplaeo ; l»nt amonuM he Ti'ua 
Loero(Mifu the Imshand u^oes to live \vith the wife, or nun' lniild 
her a house m the Si fllemerit of her elan (\Vill,( n, (pmtetl by 
Jlartlarid, 11 lOIF.). Here the children helonu: to the mother’s 
clan. A further de\elopment is also tound. Lower down the 
ri\cr-valleN, where (^uk' of the tw'o ('Ians is nnieh lh<'stronjuer, 
the residence is with tfu' sironuo’r, whether it he the clan of 
fatlier or of the mother ; ami desc ( nt folNaws resul(Miee. 

It IS not infre(iu(Mif Iv the ease that the wute does not reside 
with the hnshaiid until a child has been horn. Tins apparimtlv 
hajipi'ned ni Formosa, wdiere ‘ Latianism’—the jiraetice Itx which 
a son-m-law resided with his hiule’s family tor a term of set\i('e 
—also existed. .Sometimes Lins term of service was extended or 
became a permam ney, and the husband evenfnallv, on the death 
of the ]iaren1s, succ(wd(‘(l as head of the funnl> (Davidson, Tin’ 
JSand of Fonnoi^a, London, I'.XH, passim). In Jaiian also the 
husband appears onumally not to have lieon a niember of the 
famil\. In Samoa, the Imsliand n'sided with the wife’s family 
and lieted as a drudut' until the birth of the first child (I’.rowii, 
p. 4 : 4 ). Ainonu- the Yakuts, allhouudi the bride price was iiaid at 
onite, the bride was retained at home, often for asionu^as lour or 
fi\e years, and at eaeliAisit the hridf'uroom br( 3 Uu:ht a pres( nt 
for her parents (Sunnier, J A 1 xxxi. [IhOlJ 84). A variant of this 


cu.'^fom of leuoardinu^ Die husband as a mote or li^-s temporarv 
visitor of his wife IS found amonu" the OssrUs. Altliouuh the 
bride is taken to her husband’s home, he Inuiscli u"es tn live 
with friends. The bride visits herpauMits for the liml 1 une at 
th(‘end ot a>(jar, and her first child is liorn m le i p ueiits' 
home. It is said tliat no man takes notice of his i Inldren 
in the presence of otlmr people (Darmsky, quoted by Hartland 
li. 17 ). 

it will be Holed that a number of (he enses 
cited beluiit; to a sta;,;e of tr.ansDion. The (txist- 
euce of the family i.s rccnmni/jid, hut claims are 
made on its behalf which could he enforced in 
their loLUcal entirety only on a kinshi|) basis, 

8. The blood-feud.—The blood-fend {q.'v.) throws 
much li^ht upon the early slniyos of the evolution 
of the Iamily, pai ticnlarly at the ])oiiit at which it 
jiasses from an oiLUinizal ion based upon kinship 
to one founded ujioii (he mjirria;^e tie. 

Tile snpn ii,(' inflm nei' ..f Die ri latiunslnp traced thronu-h Die 
mother 1 '-h<wvrim Die mi .0111 ot tlie Kuiik ka, a p( ojiItMif the 
(.'aiieasus, w bet ( h\ . if a nm i murdered ahrottierhi adilfiMiMit 
mother, the blood ,'( ud aioso i. 1 ,s ft ii lumselt and the sur \ i \ mu' 
broth'rs hoi n "f thc.-ame H'lh'r as Ihe nmrdM I'd man. In 
Dau'-lanllu miiidi r. r of a 'a le pud blood moiie\ to his own 
eliildi n;mw<ll ‘-(olu-: r, l.ii i\t . (I i.iruisk \ , (]Uol(_'(l liy 

11 .1 land, 1 A iiumt-' i < ‘ ei.'.|i>ms ;inionu various ttihes 

(it otiuaai pt Miliarli -mndii 1 nt in ' hm eonimMon, A Imshand 
aiii'inu tlif Ki.nami did m l .iiinuu' his wiii* unle.'^s she w(Te 
n in d< : I d ui 1 us pi, neo ; 1 In . din \ tell ]'i miai ilV oil ins ite’s 
ImoIIhis or IwM- si-tfi's hou Nor v\(M(' a mm’s iMnldiiMi 
le- .>iod.l*' 'll e (SC ol ills o\S li \ lolcilt d( at i 1, W i 11 le t ll(' (1 UI V of 
a'v r:y,i. . , - ( lilMl e'l’s < 1 ( it h, slioiild lie sl.i\ l.luMii, fellu))(m 
his s\,\t s iM'dla r^ (Mnn/mui 1 ', <n,lnfr .sHo/zmi, I'.asel, isisd, 

)( 4 .'11 \monu Die 11 eiiMo, Dioiiuh tliev ale paliilimal in 
• diet m u! ■ Ithe l>lo(,d-t('U(l is leit lo m.itiinal rclatncs; 
wink. 111 Hie ( ase ot Die dealli of wife or cinld Liironuli no 
t luit of ii.s, a man pa^s (OiiqK ioalioii to ins wife’s relalii'es 
(D> UK It. /vm luihtc del lien to, L( Dm, I'.'On, ]» in). 

\ii,doi_'-ous eiisioms are found m Die Maisliall Islands, ammif; 
t he :ihoM;.;inal I rila s of M.uiipnr, m Fiji, aniniig Die Main is, ami 
aiiioiie 1 Ik- Indiiins ol I’.i it ish (-'oIuml»ia. 

In till ( Iicse ctc'cs ( he hlood-fmid foll<)A\ s < he blood, 
i.n. tlu‘ duty of vcn;4eiinc(‘ bills lirst upon those 
wh<j lielon^ to (he nio(li(‘r\s kin, and not upon 
(hos(‘ whose connexion Inis been brought iiDo 
('xistence by mania^<‘. 

9. The power to pledge the members of the 
family.—A .similar conciqdion of fjimily lii's and 
1 inhls is .shown in tin* <‘ns(om, which is common in 
Africji, of phnloing children in ])<‘iyment of d(')»t. 

Amori^Mhe Ha\ili the moDier nia,\ pledire her eliild, hut tlio 
fatlier must, lie |^u(mi t.iie o])lion of pled^finj; his ^mods m it-S 
place, and lie ma\ 1 ansom Die child (1 )(.Mmi't t , ./m/l n . Ah. Soe. 

I diiii) 'Die f.nlier ('aiiiiot ](le(lne the child, hutMi hrot 1 ler may 
pled(3e (he bisO r, or Die uncle tlie niece on the same condition, 

II the mot iier IS d( ad On Die l\oi \ ('oast Die km ma\ pl('(ii,oi 
eliildreii, tliou;,;ii, if Die pledp'e is a niaiiicd niece, th(' imshand 
must lia\ e I Ik' opt ion of oIT(M i ^oods in in r ]»l,'u e (/ A i. .| 1 I). 
A woman eamiot jiledpu' (liildri n fi^ir lier d( ids witliout Die 
iiuDioiity ot tier Inollnr; and tlie inoDier, not Die fattier, la 
responsilile fm tlic children’s (h lits. 

10. The bride price. Tlic in.stitution of a family 
inihquMidmit of the biides pari'iits is mjt inlie- 
(pieiitly iiijob' to diqmnd upon paynn'iil, of (he 
Inide ju'ico, and in (lu'se etises th(‘ line of deset'nt 
of the eliildrcii is (‘IninLU'd w Inni I hi'cond il ions of 
the nuin i.M^e bargain ha\'e been fnllilled. In the 
Luang Sei ma( a grou|» of ( hi' Moluccas, ( he [i.-iymcnt 
of (he bride juicc gives (lie ri;4lit to leside with the 
wife, but does not eiitille (he Imshand toeairy her 
olV. But on 1 he islands of the Amlioii and L'liasc, 
on the ])aymen( of the Inide [nice, the bride is 
handed over (o the In idegroom, {ind she is eondnel ed 
to his (Iwi'llmg. Side hy side with tliis cn-lom 
there exists another foim of union. Ihopnsals of 
marriage having been made hy (he man’s lelatioiis, 
if lie is neeepted, he establishes liimsi K in the 
liride's dwellmg and beeomes juaeticalIy (he slave 
of his w'ife’s jiarents, acting the jiart o( (he seeret 
lover. All childieii belong to (.he iiiotln'i s (amily. 
In Wetar, in the same grou}), although (lie married 
[lair live at the w ile’s liome uni il they yet a sejiarate 
dwelling, ]»a,ymeTi( of a bride pi tee si'i nies liia 
cbildrt'U to tlie hnsband. On the isl.ind ot^ Serang, 
when the w ife enti'i’s her husband’s tamily. [laymeiiL 
of the biide [irice is followed by eonstaiit gilt.s to 
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the wife'si parents, to keep iilivo his ri^ht in his 

wife and children (KiedeJ, quoted by Hartlaml, ii 
27ik). In the Torres f^tmits Islanus, the birth 
each successive child in valves payment to the u i/e 
parents. On the other hand, in the islands of Ms I 
uia;;^ and Bad u, alt lion,nil (he liusband took up iii 
residence with his wile's people, payment of tin 
bride price annulled the ri^lits over iier of her 
father or her family, except that in the case of the 
re-marriu^'-e of a divorci'd woman part of the com¬ 
pensation ^iven to her former husband was handed 
over to her father (Ifaddon, 150, 161). I’he two 
ditl’erent systems exist side by side on tlie AVallu- 
])ela Islands. Here, in the ease of the man who 
li\ es with his mother’s family, payment of the bri<le 
price Ltives the man e<]ual ri^dit.s over hi.s cliildren 
as if their mother had formally been handed over 
to him in the tir«^t instance. iMarsden {/list, of 
Sum/ttra, London, ISll, j). 225 If.) states that, in 
Hejanj.; in Sumatra, on payment of (he bridii price, 
tlic woman became the sla\'(' of lier husband ; l)ut, 
ex(e}>t in case of a quarrel, a small part of the 
bride price was never ))aid, in order to keep up 
the 1 elatiomshii* and the family interest. 'I'lie 
alternative method of the husband bccomin<^ a 
member of tlie bride’s family was also bmnd. In 
this case he and his wift'inieht emancij)a((* tliem- 
selves by payment, but this was made dillicult if 
there were dau^^hters, as their value belonged to 
the family. The Acli(dinese have an interestin;^ 
custom by which, for every twenty-five ilollais m 
the bride price, the parents have to support tin; 
bi’ide for one year, (he husband f^dvin^ her only a 
small monthly {)rcsent (llur;j:ronje, f'/ic Arkr/innse, 
Leydcui, llMiO, i. 2!)5). A ri^dit would here seem to 
have been transformed into a duty. The ladunese 
of Timor have a double system : the home and (he 
children follow the marria^m' price, but this is pay¬ 
able by either tlic man or ihe woman, the descent 
bein^^ detc-rmimid accordinj^dy (W’llkcn, quoted l)y 
Hartlaml, ii. 57). 

11. Residence.—Thron^diout Africa, amon;^ 
various tri})es, residence with the wife's family is 
common, whether for a shorter or a bumer jieiiod. 
Amontt the Dinkas the period of r<?sid(‘nce emled 
witli the i)irth of tlie first child {JAl xxxiv. (HMj4| 
151). Anion^j: the Bambala a man will be rc'quired 
to light for his father-in-law'’s village agaimst his 
ow'n (Torday, ih. xxxv. [1905] 599, 4 lo). Both 
Bu.shmen and Hotteuitots ((iquired the hu.sband to 
reside with the wife’s parcTits ; among the former 
it Avas his <lnty to provide tliem with game. In 
S, America, among the Bakniri (Fritsch, 445), the 
hushand worked in the fatlnu-’s clearing, and on 
the death of his wife he Avas hound to marry his 
Avifo’s sister. This custom Avas common elsewhere. 
The Longua of tlie Ihiiagnayan Chaco .sometimes 
compromised in the matter of residence, the man 
and Avife spending half their time in the homes of 
the parents of each (Gruhb, Indinns of the, Para- 
gwtyan Ch/ieo, London, 1904, p. 61). Tlie husliand 
among the Arawak Avorked ror his bride’s father 
(Tin Thurn, 1 S 6 , 221); when the family became 
too largo to be aecommodated in tlie father’s but, 
the younger man built a hut for liimself near }»y. 
When the Inaul dies, the several fathers sfiparato 
and l)uild houses for themselves, thus each form¬ 
ing the nucleus of a new settlement. Sidtle- 
rnents of the same kind are found in Melanesia. 

12 . Authority of the father. — Keference has 
already been made to the absence of influence of 
the father in tlic primitive family, and the vesting 
of parental rights over children in tlie motlier’s kin, 
and especially in the mother’s brother. The grad¬ 
ual recognition of the fatlier as the person res[)on- 
silde for tfie well-being of his children, and as the 
holder of the rights to dispose of them and to exact 
obedience from them, has only very slowly ousted 


the older conception- -by stages wJiich are fairly 
clear. 

The cnstoins of the people of the Jjower Congo 
may Im taken as topical of an early, if not of the 
earliest, stage. 'There the uncle, who is addressed 
liy the children as ‘fatlier,’ exercises paternal 
ithorit}'over the (children of his sister ; the father 
IS Avitliout pow er ; and, if the husband and wife 
leparate, the children go with her as belonging 
to her hiotlier. The children, as they grow up, 
go to live Avith their uncle (Bentley, Pioneering oa 
the, Congo, London, 1900, ii. 353 ; M. II. Kingsley, 
'ravels ill W. Africa, London, 1897, p. 224 L). 
\mung the Bamhala the family is lieginning to 
develop its form ; there are twm types of marriage. 

In the ease of child-marriage, or, more projxuly, 
child-betrothal, the hoy lives Avith his chosen 
bride’s parents until lie is of marriageable ag(‘, 
any ehildrcn of tiio marriage belong to the 
itcrnal uncle. In the case of marriage of adulLs, 
a bride prire is paid to the father or maternal uncle, 
and any children then belong to the father. But 
a fatlu'r has little autliority, and any property he 
liiiiis(‘)f has is inlauitcd by Ids sister’s eldest son 
('I'onlay, JAI xxxv. 410 f.). Kinship is Ks'konetl 
on tlic mother’s side, but also on the fallau’s, for 
one or two generations ; father-right is Oi giiming to 
override mother-right. Among t he Bangala a man 
may sell his mq>Iiew H to pay his debts (liivingstoiitq 
454); .so also in Angola. Although the father may 
have no power over his cliildren, the case is diH'eront 
Avhen the mother is a slave ; among the Iviinhuml i 
tlu'y are reckoned his childnui, and can inherit 
fiom him. The customs of some mgro tribes ex- 
hil)it instructive peculiarities. Among (he Kwe 
of Anglo in Upper Guiuea, the nephcAV aecompanii's 
the uncle on trading jouineys jnid acts for him, 
accounts to his uncle f(U' all that he takes, ami 
receiv<'.s a shaie of the [uufits. But it is (he uneh* 
and the fatlnu' together Avho negotiate for his 
marriagt;; ami the fa(her is also eoiisulted as to the 
marriage of his daugliter, and receives a sliare of 
tli<‘ lu'iee (I'.His, Ewc-speaking PeojUes, London, 
1890, p. 207 tb). 

Among the 1'antis a further step in the organiza¬ 
tion ot the family has been taken, 'riie lOintis are 
matrilineal; the head of (he family is usually the 
eldest male in the line of descent, and in his com- 
)ound dwell not only the younger mem hers of ins 
ineof (lescent, but also his own wives and childrcTi. 
His poAver is limited, however, by the fact that he 
cannot paAvn liis ehildien Avithout their rnoHnu's 
consent, and any memb(;rs Avho have left to live 
Avith tlieir maternal uncle are out of hi.s jiower 
(Sarhah, Fanti Custotnarg Laws, London, 1897, 
passim). Among the Kunama of Abyssinia the 
right of the father has been extended to cover the 
son’s earnings, hut not his life and liberty, which 
remain in ( Ini jxiAver of the maternal uncle (Mun- 
zinger, 477 11.). 

The position of tlie motlier’s brother and his 
relation to his neplicw' are of great importance in 
Melanesia, and especially in Fiji. But even in this 
region it has begun to give Avay to a recognition of 
the fatlier as head of his family. Gn the island of 
Muralug, Torres Straits, patrilineal descent is 
re.cognized, but the bride’s brother still arranges 
the details of a girl’s marriage, altliougli the father 
receives the bride price, and liis consent to the 
marriage is required. The bridegroom exchanges a 
sister for liis promised Avife ; and, if he lias no sister, 
lie gives a daught<w of Ids maternal uncle {Pep. 
Cnmh. Fxped. Torres Straits, v. 145, Camb. 1910). 

Among the Australian tribes the authority over 
the children is very slight, hut it rests with the 
father, so far as boys are coricenied, until the time 
of initiation, when it is vested vaguely in the 
elders of the tribe. In the case of girls, the 
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authority is concerned ehiefly with the ri^dit of 
betrothal, wliile after niarria^j^e the power of the 
husband is practieally absolute. Sueh control as 
exists is vested mainly in the girl’s or her motlier’s 
brother. Among tlu; Dieri (llowitt, Nntive 'I’rlhcs 
of S.E. Australia, London, 1904, pj). 177, 1G7, 195, 
217) the right of betrothal rests with the mother, 
who acts witli the concurrence of her brothers. 
The Wallaroi exchange their sisters without the 
intervention of their motlier. 

13. The inheritance of power and property.— 
The gradual growth of the hading of solidarity in 
the family as o})posed to the kin, i.e. in the unit in 
which the relation of father to ollspring is more 
potent than the (ionnoxioii which is traced through 
sister or mother, can be seen in the customs con- 
needed with the disposal of jiowcr or property. 
Wluire the b'cling or kinship is predominanf, at a 
man’s death his propeity would oe divided among 
the members of his kin, witli whom he was con- 
necti'd tlnough his motlier. The ‘ jiotlatch ’ of the 
llaida of Charlotte Island in N. America, to which 
the whole kin contributed or in which they shared, 
is an instance of an analogous character, which 
shows the solidarity of the kin in relation to per¬ 
sonal property. A ])arallcl instance may beipiotcal 
from tSamoa, where all the relatives contribute to 
the dower of the taupou, or village maid. As the 
conceiition of a relationship within the kin in¬ 
creases, it becomes generally recognized that tlie 
direct heir is the sister's son rather than the km as 
a whole. At this stage of development it is usual 
for the chieftainship to Ix' elective, and tlu* 
tendency is for the honour to fall to thc! wealthiest 
or to the one who is possessed of the great(*st 
amount of traditional knowledge. A furtluu-stage 
is reached when a man’s atl(;ction for his own 
childriui is strong enough for him to endeavour to 
break through this restriction. The evidence from 
Melanesia is of im|)ortance in connexion with the 
evolution of the family, as it oilers nummous 
examples of a transition from one set of customs 
to another. The \)eoj)les in the various islands are 
divided into exogamous clans, and for the most 
part trace descent through the mother : husband 
and wife ‘belong to dillcrent sides of the house,’ 
and neither at marriage j)ass(‘s over to the side of 
the other. It is clear that at one time the heir 
in all cases was the ne])hew, fn liogotu the child 
is the lu'ad of the predominant kr/na, or clan. 
But, it is stated, no h’/na is continuously pie- 
dominant, bec.ause a child, in order to securi^ the 
chieftainship to his children, transfers what he can 
of his own jirojx'i ty to his son.s, who arc not of his 
own kin ((\)dringd,on, 3211'.). Pioperty is fre¬ 
quently transferred to the .son, or used to secure 
the son’s advancement in the club house during 
the father’s lifetime. In the New Hebrides, the 
chieftainshi]) tended to become hereditary, as the 
chief handed on his traditional knouliMlge to hi^ 
son. At Motu the headshi]) had become hereditary 
In the cas(‘ of land a distinction was recognized 
Land in long occupation, which, it would be 
assumed, had originally been cleared by the kin 
would descinid to the sister’s son, but land clearei 
by a man himself—a task in which the .sons wouh 
assist—would descend to the (children. Luither 
this land would continue to descend from father ti 
son; but, should the fact of its clearing by ai 
individual, and not by the kin, be forgotten or over 
looked, it would descend to the nephew. Trees 
in which property was recognized as apart froi 
the land, whether ]danted on land belonging to th 
|)lanter or on that of another, also descended t 
the sons. Strictly speaking, personal property wn 
inherited by the nephew, but might be secure 
to the children in various ways. Frcouently 1 
was hidden in the owner’s lifetime for the beuelit 
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d the childiiui ; in hlorida a I'anoe might be given 
o the son by the father’s diiccln.n; or (hiMbrect 
leirs might be bought off. In Ituiks l^I.-nid, both 
and and piusonal i»roperty might be inhciUcd by 
his method. 

14. Conclusion.—A gimeral review of the evi- 
ience relaling to the jirimitive family-a subject 
.round which in its various aspocis much contio- 
'ersy has ai i.sim—would suggest that many of 
he theories which have been put. forwaid have 
icon ba.sed upon HU])(‘rrKual obsm-vations and im- 
lerfect cvidimce. Larly travellers have read into 
vhat they have seen much that belonged to tlie 
uvilized conditions with which they were familiar, 
while hy the use of ill-ilelined terms of relationship, 
which did not coriespond vvitli the natives connota- 
iim, they have mislc<l those who relied u])on their 
evidence. If the jiri'cise meaning of a group eon- 
usting of father, mothiu-, and ollspring is to be 
ittachcil to t'li^ tmm ‘family,’ it must be recog- 
lizi-d that in thc ea: ly .-(ages of c.iN'ili/ation the 
aniily as a giou]), tin ugh not nei'essarily non- 
3 xisunt, as has been mr. iiitained, is not so closely- 
knit an organization as it becomi's at a latiu stage. 
The economic vahi(3 of < lie woman, as an important 
victor in the [U'odindioii of material comforts and 
itilities, as a source of the acc(!ssion of strength 
roni (•ul. ide, and as the mother of fiit.uni mcmbeis 
)f the tribe, was recognized at an ('arly stage ; ami 
bis .‘incounls largely tor the fact that many of the 
'unctions of the family of which the father was 
•ecognlzed as the head in a later develojuiient were 
/csteil in those rebiteil to the woman hy hlood—jit 
;irst the kin as a wliole, later the smalhu group 
within the kin consisting of h(;r immediate mule 
relatives, or, using ‘family’ in a looser sense, the 
family connected by lilood ties. It is only by 
gradual stages—tlirougli tiie bride price, the eom- 
iiensation, whetiier it be the husband's siuviee for 
liis life or a term of years, the exchange of another 
woman (a sister) tor the bride, the loss of all or 
some of his children, or a payment in goods or 
money, or through forcible aliduction—tiiat the 
husband has been able gradually to secure iiule- 
[lendence of the unit of which ho becomes the 
Head, in location, in the disjiusal of projierty, and 
in the ordering of the lives of its members. 

Cf. alsoartt. Children, Inheritance, Kin.ship, 
Marriaije. 

Litbraturb.—T his is given in the article. 

E. N. Eallaize. 

FAMILY (Asisyro - Babylonian). — The three 
meanings usually given to this word were also 
irescnt in Assyro-Bab.: (1) the liead of the honse- 
ndd, with his wife, children, and other relativi's ; 
(‘2) a grou}) of jieople eonru'cti'd by hlood or hy mar¬ 
riage ; (3) the same, including the Irihe or (9an. 
d'lie commonest word tor ‘ family’ is, perliaps, 
qinnu, from qaiidnu, ‘ to build a nest,’ tliough tlds 
may not have l)(‘cn its original iiu'aning. 'i'he 
word occurs in the Assyr. lust.orical inseiiptions ; 
‘his brothers, his family [qinnu-.^i), the se.ed of 
his fatlier’s liouse ’ (Assiirh. iii. 10 ); ‘his wife, his 
sons, and all Ids family’ {(jiuna.^Sa qahhi [lettiw 
K. 13, 1. 8]); ‘ 3U0 families of (he crimi¬ 

nals (inij)Ucat(Ml in tin; rebellion)’ (I'igb vi. 31). 
A Hynonym <d this word is Ic/iiitu, which exjiliiins 
{WAI ii*. 29, 72 - 74 / 7 ) tlie eogmit<3 forms Limn, 
ktmatu, ami also limn, all meaning, ])rohal)ly, 
somethingcollected—a group, ortlie like. Kiirtu is 
the Bah. rcmh'niig of hammu in tin* iiann‘ Ijaunnu- 
rahi, which the Habyloiiians transbitiMl as Kimfa- 
rapaUu'^, ‘ my family is wide-spr(*;nlor the like ; 
and of amitn in Ainmi-mdiaia rendered 

as ‘ the rigliteoiis family’—to all 

a])pearance (bey <lid not nicognizi^ in hctnxuiu or 
ammi the Arab, divinity'A These examnles 

show that kimin wvis r(*garded as the equivalent 
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of the Arab, ha min^ or helm mat, and, thonj;h it 
could be used in the restricted stnise of (jinnn, a 
wider meanin <4 was sometiim‘s })resent: himti 
lurappiS, salati lupnhhir, jnri InSmndil, ‘may I 
spread abroad iny family, may [ gather together 
my relatives, may I (‘xteiid my otlspring’ (iMeissner 
and Host, Belt. z. Asspr., Leipzig, 1893, j)p. 

255). Bitu, ‘h(»iis(\’ also bi'came a synonym of 
the above uoids, with the addition of servants 
and depeudent.s {LUni. Tcxt,s\ xvin. pll. 16, 26). 

All thrse ('xpressioiis naturally hcloiijj: to tho period followiriij: 
that of the early nomadic times of the .Sent, tent-dwellers. The 
word for town, isprohahlv the same as llumteh. ‘ tent,’ 

Arab. ahl. ‘ fainih',’ with transferrerl meaninjjf, impI\)M|^- tliat 
the inhal)itant,s of the early etuitres of j>oj)ulation were as one 
large family. The cImku !cr expressing dlu, however, seems to 
be ratiier a large house than a tent ' 

'Flic mcmlicr.s of a Hab. family were the husliaml 
(?//atu, ha'ini), the wife {ds.'^atu, hirtu) or wives, 
and thtdr (diildren.- More than two wives seem 
to have been unusual, and, in tlie t‘ase of ;i <loubIe 
family of this kind, btitli wtue exjiecltal to iutert'st 
tlHuiisrlves in tlxur common otlspiing. A wife 
miydit give her maid servant to lier liiisliand {(.Uxie 
of Uammarata, ^ 146; (Jn 16’^-), but iti that case 
lie could not iiimself take a (xmeubine, 'Liu* maid¬ 
servant thus honouied was not equal with her 
mistress, and presumption on her part might re¬ 
sult in h(*r being leleg.ated to lier old position, 
even though s1h‘ had borne c.hildien. If the wife, 
wen' (diildle^s, the husband might take a concubine 
(§ 145) ; and, if a malady had stiiidven tlie wife, 
tlie husband might marry again, Imt the sick wife 
could not lie divorced (§ 148). That there may 
have i)('('n transgressions of these law's is not im- 
prohalih', Imt they sei'in to indicate the (aimposi- 
tion of the families of the well-to-do. A second 
wife ajipears to liavi* been taken sometimes to 
jirovide a servant for tlie linst (I’lnches, O f ni the 
11 . 175). An ill-treated wife could claim 
her freeaom {Cod. Ham. § 14‘2). 

Descent was always traced through the fatlier, 
and the Sumer, custom of mentioning the female 
sex first in certain ca.ses may have had im'ixdy a 
mythological origin, due to the ti'aeliing whicdi 
made 'Tiamat, or ‘ Motiier lltibur,’ the first creator. 
Her ollspring, who overcame lier, however, were 
all gods, not goddesses. Even in the pundy 
Sumer, pantheon, it is nearly always the divine 
husband who is the more powerful. It vva.s the 
husband, tliercfore, who was the more im[)ortant 
as a progenitor, and, in the so-called ‘ family-laws’ 
of tile Sumerians, the clause dealing with tlie 
denial of a fo.ster-father not only takes jfireixxle.nce 
of that of tlie mother, hut is also punished more 
severely (Pinches, OT in LighC, n. 190 f.). I’he 
deseendaiit.s of a man were called his ‘seed’ 
(Sumer. [7i)'iimun, Assyr.-lbib. .sr^vo/) or ‘ progeny ’ 

(A.ssyr.-liab. iianiinlm). To indicate his [larent- 
age, and thus identify him legally. Ids father’s 
name was gdven, and geneially, in later tinic.s, tlie 
founder of his tribe, e.g. ‘ Marduk-nasir-tlbli, son 
of {dhliCai Sa) Itti-Nabfi-balaUi, deseeruhint of 
((ihll) Egibi’ ; ‘ Balatu, son of (dbli-.Hi 5a) fna-e.si- 
6 tir, desec'iidant of (d/aV) Bel’ii.’ Tlie number of 
Hab. lamilie.s thus indicated is considerable, but 
the Assyrians generally omit these genealogical 
indications. 

The father w’as supreme in his house. It was 
he who gave his daughters in marriage, whether 

J This, however, would merely imply that the Sumerians 
were hoii8e-d\velJ( rs at the time when they came into eontact 
with the Semitic IlatiyloeianH. 

- Synonyms of are tri'su, ififiu, and nalinu, those of 

dhkatu or Crtu being mnrtjitu and Uiiu. Other forms are 
hdynra, ' husband,’ and l^lratv, ‘wife’ {WAl li. .‘16, .3t) K.ed). 

The f.]>ouse of the sun-god is called hirUan ; Istar is the fiiratii 
of Tammuz; ; the wife of Ut-napr^tim, the ltal)ylonian Noah, is 
called sinnifitu, ‘woman,' and mart^itu, ‘wife.' There wa.s 
apparently a distinction between a divine and an earthly 
spouse. 


ado[ttivo or otlierwise (Meissner, Beitrage z. nithab. 
Bnratrcr/it, p. 92 ; JBAS, 1897, pp. 603-606). He 
gav(' Ids adopted e.ldldren a share of his jiroperty, 
and Ids sons .seem to have had no legal right to 
complain either of the adoption or ot being thus 
depiived of patrimony (Pinches, 176 f.). The 
ohediem’e reqidled (liy contract) from an adopted 
son ai)parentiv only reHetded that expected of a 
man’s own child. A man (‘ould disown his son, 
hut the judges had to inquire into the matter 
Cod. Ham. § 168), and it needed a ri'petilion of a 
grave fault to justify cutting o/T from souship 
160). 'I'he denial of a father or mother by 
adoption, however, might ap})aieiitly be followed 
by immediate exjaiKsion ((od. {jam. § ISO; 
Pinches, 177). In Sumerijiii times the jieiialty 
of denying a fo'^t er fat her was slavery (Pinelajs, 
loot.; ef. also j). 176 , wheie, liowt'ver, there is the 
.saiiH' penalty tor denying a foster-mot her). 'Lhe 
fixMjuency of ado]>(ion was vei y li ki'ly due to the 
ilesire to carry on the family ti adit ions ami name, 
though tlie seaicity of slaves (Miussiier, 16) may 
have lia<l ''omethmg to do with it. 

If adt)ption took' place' dining infancy, a niiise 
was Idieel, aiiel maintained for thre'e' years (I Pvt / 
ii. td. 0 , 1 .) -oiled). At the* age of reason mutual 
liking serms to have been taken into e-onsidera- 
tiem (tb. 40 435: ‘ If he dislike [be' hostile to] his 
fatlier, he sliall go forth into [the family of?] 
whoever has eauseel him to e'liter'). Instruction 
was neit ne'gleelt'd. ‘ lie eause'd liim to know tlio 
writ ing ’ (eoMce'Miing liini'-el t [?])(?/>. 66 cr/). M’omen 
might aeleqd a.s we'll as men, and could give their 
fo'^ter-elaiighters in marriage*. 4’he latte'r were 
exjeee'te'el to helj) their adeiptive* niothe'rs, should 
they afte'rvvards be in want [JRAS, 1899, p. 106). 
FeU' the' le'gal aspee'ts of adeiption, se'e* KBK i. 1 1 -L 
Apparently itm fatlie'r niarrieel olf liis sons in 
tlie* oideT or seniority, ami any of the younger 
sons who remaineel umnarrieel at his eh'atli were 
pre)vi<le<l with a liriele-gift by their eleler or marrieel 
brethren {(^od. /Ja/n. § 166). When the time for 
the weeleling came, the bridegroom conveyeel the 
bride-gift to tlie father of the woman elee'ieled 
upem, the latter having probably been olb'red 
beforehand by one of her [larents. As a father 
(‘ould give his sons juoperty wdthout Tux'jmliee to 
their sharing after his death [Cod. (jam. § 165), 
in like manner tlie parents gave them the where¬ 
withal for the bride-gift (Meissner, 14).^ In 
return for tliis, the woman brought a dowry, 
generally in the form of house-furniture. Cere¬ 
monies attended all these transactions, and 
there w‘as a fixed ritual for the wedding itself 
(see Maukiage [Si'initie]). Absolute lidelity—a 
most important thing in family ■ life—was ex¬ 
pected, and [irobably generally obtained. In the 
case of long ab.sence from home on the part of the 
hushand, however, he could expect thi.s only if 
there were food in the hou.se ; otlierwise tlie 
woman w'as allowed to become anotlier man’s mis- 
trc>^s, resuming her former place in the household 
on lier hushand’.s return. Children born in conse¬ 
quence of this custom were credited to the real 
father {Cod. }Ja.m. §§ 133, 135). In all probability 
this was a law of which advantage was seldom 
taken, being a remnant of a loose state of family- 
morals. Wilful desertion acted like divorce (§ 136). 
Unfaithfulness on the part of a wife, except in the 
aliove circumstances, was at first punished by 
drowning (Family Laws), or deatn by being 
thrown down from a tower (Ungnad, tlammu- 
ra.his Geaeiz, iv. 86 ). Later (in the time of Samsu- 
fluna), she w'as marked as a slave, and sold {ih. 86 ). 
Though the wife could not divorce her husband, 

I This is naturally a remnant of the old days of wife-pur¬ 
chase. For dowries provided by selling the comeliest maiaenf 
by auction, see iferou. i. 196. 
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the hufiband could divorce the wife, upon paying 
her divorce-money. Slie retained her dowry. 

Wliether women were looked upon with more 
respect in earlier (Sumerian) times than in later is 
uncertain, but it is to be noted that the ideograph 
for ‘ motlicr,’ a7)i(t (also, probably, or/a), is written 
with the sign for Mivimty’ withiri tliat used for 
‘ house ’ or ‘ dw elling-place. ’ This has led to the sug¬ 
gestion that the Sumerians thought of her as ‘ the 
divinity within the house.’ It seems more likrdy, 
howmver, that a mother was herself regarded as 
the dw'elling-place of some divinity—probably one 
of the manifestations of Zerpanitu^*, w ho, as Arum, 
created the seed of mankind with Mero<lach, and 
was possibly conceived as acting wdtliin her (see 
lllirril [Assyr.-Bab.], vol. ii. p. 643*')-^ The mother 
occupied a high place wdth regard to the children 
in the family. If she said to her son (or fo.st(U'- 
son), ‘ Thou art not my son,’ lie had to forsake the 
house and the furniture ; and if, on the other 
hand, he denied his (adoptive) mother, he was lirst 
marked by having his temple shaved, and then, 
having been led around the town, wasexjielled from 
the house. Wives were at liberty (no doubt with 
the consent of their husbands) to cany on business, 
and aKo to ajtpear as witnesses to contraids. 

In the absence of the father, the (eldest) son, it 
old enough, took his place, and admit)isteied his 
jiroperty. Otherwise the mother became head of 
the family, and administered the ])ro])erty for her 
sons’ benetit [Cod. 2S, 29). On the death 

of the father, his children dividivl the property 
a^ccording to the usual custom, and engagea not 
to bring actions at law against each other wuth 
regard to the sharing (Pinches, 17S 11'.). 

The respect due to parents was apparently will¬ 
ingly given hy their children. In a letter from 
kilmesiP" to his father, of about the time of |Jam- 
murahi, he prays that Samas and Merodach may 
grant his fatlier enduring days, tliat he may have 
heal til and life, and that his fat hen’s proteiddng 
god may preserve him. He hopes that liis father 
will have lasting wmll-being. In the body of the 
letter, he seems to have regarded the direct jiro- 
nouns ‘ thou ’ and ‘ thee ’ as too stiff, so he sulisti- 
tutes the wmrds ‘ rny father’ wherever he can, 
sometimes along wdth the pronoun required. 

The bc3t family-picture of later date is that tjiven in the 
history of Bunanitnin and her lawsuit with her dead liusband’s 
relativoH. Slie had married Al)il Addu-nathfinu, brinjfin^c witli 
her a dowry of mana of silver, and the pair had one 
dauiriitcr. They traded w-ith the morify of her dowry, and 
bou^dit a liouse at Uorsippa, with ^frounds, borrowing-a •^um of 
money to complete tlie purchase. In liie 4th year of Nal)onidus 
slic made an arrangenieiit with her iui8l)and, and he wilU'd all 
the jtroperty to her, in consideration of her dowry and the 
fact that they had always acted together. The next year they 
adopted a son, Abil-Addu-inulra, and made known that their 
daughter’s dowry w’as two mana of silver and the furniture of a 
house. After her husband’s death, her brof,her-in-law laid 
claim to all her property, including a slave whom they had 
bought. The judges decided in her favour, and decreed that, 
according to their tablets, Bunanitum and Abil-Addu-ain.ara, her 
adopted son, were the rightful heirs.’J The lender was to re¬ 
ceive the money which he had advanced, Bunanitum was to 
have her dowry back, and her share of the property besides. 
The daughter was to receive the slave (Pinches, 4bdff., 462 ff,). 

Tlie private letters belonging to the perioil of 
the later llab. empire show the same courteous 
spirit betw’een members of the same family as of 
old. 

Noteworthy is the letter of a father to his apparently more 
successful son, in which he tells him that there is no grain in 
the house, and asks him to send some. He prays to B^l and 
Nebo for the preservation of his son’s life, and tells him that 
his mother greets him (ib. 453). AfTee.tionate letters between 
the brothers and the sisters of families are also found, as well 
as others showing that brothers wore not always on good 

1 The Sumer, sapng: Salla-mu alicuja, kalaminaene tilbab- 
(b)eneSe=^ Uri-Titi Ja[miV/?J ina niii-ia gummuranni, ‘My 
womb being fortunate, among my people they hold me per¬ 
fect,' if rightly translated, shows in what high honour the 
mother of a family was hehl. 

2 Property given to a wife in duo form could not be taken 
from her after her husband's death (Cod. ^am. § 160). 


terms. Among thejost may be mentioned the letter of 
Marduk-/,er-il)ni to Sula lus brotlier, iTotinniij; ac-;iuist the 
latter’8 ra})acUy (ib. 453 f ). A noteumthy munioation is 
that of Nabu-zor ihni to lus four brotlu rs, i>iotcsting against 
the slandering ot their hrol her B6l-('pus {tb. 4.>i2 f ) 

Of the tew li.st.s of families extant, those of cer- 
tain slaves may be quoted to show in what manner 
the enumerations in such eases were made : 

‘ Ubara, Nabfl-hani, his brother, 1 suckling (lit. ‘child of 
milk’), 2 women- total 5; I’alit-ka-liblut. .Nahn aluotres, hia 
brother, 1 child of 4 (years), 2 women—total 5 . Zaza, 1 child 
of 4, 1 woman, 2 daughters—total 5 ; (the 1 l.(raiiitt‘), 

Amat-hfcli-usur, a child of 5. 3 women total 5 ’ (S. A. Smith, 
Keilschufttexte Ai<utbanipalx, l.eipzig, lss7-Sl», pt ni. p. 63If! 
[and i»l. 20J). For the faniil\- of the blave Hhi h (1 losliea), see 
Johns, Ast(;/r. Deeds and J)(>cuuienL‘i, Cambridge, lSt)S-l<)t)l, ui. 
447. 

It is to he noted that the word ‘ wdfe ’ (tlsAatu) 
is not used in t Imse cases, but simfily ‘ woman ’ 
{siririLstK), inijilying milu r that slaves were not 
regariled, at least .Mumdnmis, as regularly married, 
or tliat tluhr wive- wiue not held woitliy of the 
more honourable tenii 

Fiom 1 1 fe-long ion and intercourse, slav'es 

or vassals were pnilmol^ often eiiougli tretititd as 
member.s of i, man’s fa .ily ; and, when the women 
<>', (liat cltiss were faN i mod ^vith the attention of 
the master of (lie house, this (iuasi-memhershi[» be- 
< ame u le.tb.iy. I’lie children of a free man and 
a slave, !iowe\er, weie not ri'garded as his h'giti- 
m.it e eh'ldien unless h(‘ acknowhulged them din ing 
his hfet.ini' {('od. 17U, 171). Tlie best 

way (o (Misuie then treedom and inheiilanee of 
Ills juoperly was ap\)areiitly by emanei[)atnig the 
mot tier. 

biThu.^TURK.-I'Vir further details, nee the (.'ode of Ham- 
aiurabi, in C. H. W. Johns, Oldest Code of Lau's, F.dinb. 
I'Jn.; ; A. Ungnad, IJainninrahds (,'esetz, Leipzig, 1004-1910; 
T. G. Pinches. The OT in Ihr I.tgfit of the Records of A ssyna 
and Rabylonia'R Tjondon, lOOS, pp 4S7 -525, also 160 (T., 430 ff., 
553, 554 ; B. Meissner, Rettru(/e zur aLtbab. /O'} ratrecht, 
l.eipzig, 1803 , H. de GenoudJac, La Sod ft sanienenne, Paris, 
1000, p. xxiff. 'r. (k riNClIKS. 

FAMILY (Biblical and Christian). — ‘ Here is a 
Hoiual group w hleli, in its present form, is by no 
means an original and outright gift to t-lie liiiman 
ra(‘e, but is tin' proiluet of a vast world-|iro('ess of 
social evolution, through which vaiious tynes of 
domestic unity have been in turn selectc'd ami, as it 
u'crc, tested, until at last the fittest Ims sinvived’ 
(Pen,body, Jrsus' Christ and the. Social Questlon^ 
New York, 19(11, ji. 134). 

I. Is THE OLD TES'rAMEST.--Vhvvo are not 
wanting indietilions that the Ilebriiws, like all the 
other Semites, passed tlirougli the stages of (‘xo- 
gamy, totemism, and reckoning di'seent in the 
female line. Put in the earliest historical times 
the matriarcliate is a sujiersediul and forgotten 
system ; the patriarcdiate is in secure and umiues- 
tioned jmssession. The family is constit uted under 
the headship of the father ; the woman [lasses over 
to the elan and tribe of her liiisharid ; kinship, 
tribal connexion, and inheritance are all deter¬ 
mined ])y the man. 'I'he Helirew' historians assume 
that through the expansion of the family all the 
wider groups are evolved, and the genealogists 
attempt to derive the tribes of Israel, and ulti¬ 
mately all the races of mankind, by male descent 
from a common ancestor. 'Tlie Hebrews were 
always remarkabli! for the intensity of their family 
feeling; the strength of their nation lay in the 
depth, variety, and richness of the characters 
which 'were created in their homes; and their 
moral and siuritual jirogress is largely the evolu¬ 
tion of their domestic life. In their Senptiiies the 
imperfect relations of husband and |»arent 

and child, brother and sister, mastei utid servant, 
host and stranger, were disjilayed witli a lino 
healthy realism ; and under each head there i.s 
slowly hut surely developed an ethical ideal 
wliich i.s the fireparation for the jierfect Christina 
type of the family. 
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I. The father.—The reverence paid to the lie;u; 
of the family was due not so much to his superior 
wisdom and strength as to his jtosition as priest of 
the htmsehold. His unlimit(‘(i authority r(‘ste<l on 
a spiritual basis. I'he family was a society bound 
together by common rcli,L;ious observances. K\ery 
one born into it r('co;;iii/ed, as a matter of coiiise, 
its special cult, in which the wa)rship of ancestors 
seems to have he('n ori;.(inaIIy the distinctive 
feature. The t^nphim (Gn 1 S 19'^- ct 

(iL) are usually understood to have been ima^i^es or 
symbols of ances(t)rs. The family buryin^^-place 
was holy^oonnd, and many of the tamous old .sanc¬ 
tuaries j)n)i>al>Iy owed their sacredness to (ludr 
bein;; r(\ij:;i'i‘ded as the ^uaves of iHU'oes. Anc(‘stor- 
woi'shi}) wa^, of cour.'^e, family worship. Tin; father 
w'as tlui guardian of the traditional cult, which lui 
j)a.ssL‘d on to his eldest son, thus sccurin;jj the con- 
tiniKMl prosperity of the family. According to the 
earliest ckx-unu'nts, the patnaichs erected altars 
and ottered sacrilice (e. 7 . Gn 18'^‘2*J'TA braham] 
L’ 6 “ [LsaacJ 83'^ [dacobj). d'lie father ju'csided at 
the pa.ssover, which was a family rite, obs<‘rved in 
the home (hb\ 12 ). In the days of Saul, when the 
tribes had lon^ been united in the worship of 
Jahweh, each family, or clan {mishpdh(th), still 
had its s<v'ra gcntilicd, and every member was 
bound to attend the annual festivals (1 8 20 ” *^). 
Any one w ho cut himself loose from the authority 
of the father debarred himself from the protection 
andfavourof the ancestral luimina. Asthestren^^th 
of the family was thus rooted in spiritual causes, 
it became a matter of sacred duty to secure its 
continuance. Idie cult must be hamled <lown from 
father to son, from ^mneration to ^mneration. Geli- 
bacy was at onctj an impiety and a misfortune, for 
it threatened the e.xisience of a social unity of 
w'orshi]). Wlu'n a family became extinct, it was 
a cult that dic'd. 

2 . Husband and wife. —The position of woman 
is the touchstone of civilized society. In ancient 
Israel the husband had a proprietary right over his 
wife, lie was the owner or master [ha'al], she the 
owned or mastered {b*’' iddh). In tlie Decalogue she 
is mentioned as part of his wealth, along with his 
house, slave, o.x, and ass (b.x 20 ‘"). To betroth a 
woman wjis simply to ac.cpiiie nossession of her 
by paying the 7 /io/mr, or puiciiase-money. A 
‘betrotheci’ W'as a girl for wdiom (he inbhar had 
been ])aid. Her own consent to the transaction 
w'as unnecessary, all the arrangements as to the 
marriage, and especially as to the })urchase-j)rice, 
being c:arried through Ijy her father or guardian. 
So long as this commercial idea of marriage pre¬ 
vailed, certain blemi'^h(;s marred the beauty of 
family life.— {(i) Polygyny was common, 'll a 
husband regarded his wife, simidy as a valuable 
a.sset, his power of multi[)lying wives wns limited 
merely by his purse. It was the ambition of most 
men of rank and w'ealtli to possess a large Jutriin. 
In addition, any of the lemale slaves of the family 
was at his disposal as a concubine. Sometimes the 
legal wife took the initiative in suggesting (his 
arrangement, as in the cases of Sarah (Gn l(r), 
Kachel (Gn dO'*), and Leah (Gn 3k')- Dt course, 
the approxiinatily ecpial numbers of the tw'o 
sexes placed limits to [yol^gyny. In tin? middle 
classes, of which tdkanali may be taken as a repre¬ 
sentative (1 S 1 ‘), it was pro]>ably the 01 dinary 
})ractice to have two waves. ‘ Ivival ’ (n-j>) was (he 
tech ideal term for one of the two (1 8 D), and 
l)t 21 ''^'^- deals wdth the case whore one wife is 
l)eloved and the other hated. In the naturci of 
tflings, a large? propoi I ion of the poorer clas.^es mu.st 
have been monogaimm^.— (b) Tlu! wmman being 
the man’s proiierty, he had the right to divorce 
her at his pleasure (l)t 24'). He; could at any 
time send her back to her own kin, provided he 


wars willing to return the vwhar with her. No 
moral stigma of any kind attaclied to her from the 
mere fac't that she had bec'U divor(!ed.—(c) While 
the husband wa.s allowed a wide sexual liberty, 
law and custom dcialt very strictly with the wile. 
Adultery on her })art w’as a crime punishable by 
stoning (Dt 22 -'), and the same sentence might be 
passed on the wife w ho at her marriage was found 
not to have been a virgin ( 22 -').— {d) Heing herself 
part of h('r husband’s estate, the w ife was incapable 
of inheriting projierty. Her right of ownership 
was conlined to juesents, 8 he was the mistress 
of the servants whom she ri?ceived as personal 
attendants on leaving her home. Hut even these 
were ultimately the propelty of her husband and 
his heir, since Hiey could not revert to her own 
kindred.—(e) The husband’s authority over the 
wife easily degenerated into tyranny, and in the 
lower ranks of society her lot w as, doubtless, often 
liard, since she had not only to fullil the arduous 
menial tasks of the household, but might l>e re¬ 
quired to engage in held labour or tend the Hocks 
and herds. 

Various causes, however, conspired to improve 
the iKisition of women, and .so to elevate family life. 

( 1 ) wlarriage wa.s not ahvays an all’air of the mar¬ 
ket. 8 om<'times t he Inairt obtained its rights. In 
all ranks of society there was a con.sidera))le freedom 
of intei(;our.se between the sexes, and the spirit of 
romanci? was not to be (luenched. In a simple 
}>astoral .society, men and maids naturally met at 
wells, and love-matches were sometimes the result 
(Gn 20 '''- -''). The 8 ong of 8 ongs celebi’ates a rustic 
love that is strong as (leath ; and in kings’ courts, 
mairiages were not ahvays conventional (1 8 18^^). 

( 2 ) The inulptr tended to lo.'-e its original meaning 

of purchase-money, and came to be a gift to the 
bride her.sclf. Laban's daughters complained that 
he had sold them as slaves and wasted their mbhar 
Gn 3l‘D- (d) While an injured wife could not 

livorce \ier husband, she was not without redress. 
She always had claims on the j)rotection and aid 
of h<‘r blood-relations, who were ready to defend 
her if she had any just cause of com])laint. 'I'he 
women of the family were its most sacred trust, 
ami any insult oll’ered to them w^as sure to be 
avenge<l. The aim of legislation was also to re- 
drict the man’s free<lom of liivorce. Hy reuuiring 
dm to give his wdfe a bill of divorce, it enabled her 
to resist any attempt on his part to re assert his 
rights over her (Dt 24'). If a man falsely charged 
his wife with unchastity before marriage ( 22 "'"'), 
or if he ha<l seduced her and been consequently 
obliged to marry her (vv.-”- -'•'), he was deprived of 
the right of divorce. (4) The typical ‘ mother in 
Israel’ was far from being the morally and intel¬ 
lectually stunted creature who is often met wdth 
in Kastern lands. If she was a person of rank, she 
was too powerful and inde])endent to be treated as 
a mere chattel. If slie was a woman of character 
ind ability (I’r 31'®), she knew how to increase her 
husband’s all'ccTion and to improve her own condi¬ 
tion. Once and again the interest of Hebrew his¬ 
tory cent u's in the action of some brave and noble 
w’oman. (3) The whole jirophetic movement was 
tow^'irds monogamy. Gn 2'“''^ makes woman the 
lielpmeet of man, and the love of one man for one 
w'oman the normal relation of the sexes. When 
the ju'ophets regard mariiage as the symbol of 
I ah well s covenant with Isiael, and adultery as 

I hat of idolatry, they think of monogamy as the 
ideal. Hosea strikes the keynote of a new doctrine 
when he tells the story of a love which does not 
oathe and rejuidiate a prodigal wdfe, but cherishes 
and seeks to redeem her. Malachi ( 2 '‘^''®) proclaims 
the Divine detestation of divorce. 'I'he Hebrew 
Wisdom reinforced piiqihecy in the endeavour to 
purify the family lile of the nation, and there U 
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abundant ovidoiicc tluiL Israel ultimately began to 
realize the folly and iniquity of sexual licience on 
man’s part as well as on woman’s. Yet the law of 
monogamy was never j.la(;ed ou the Jewish statute- 
book ; and Justin Alaityr [Dinl. r. Tri/ph. 134) 
states that, even in his time, tlie ’ralmmlists 
allowed every common man to have four or live 
wives, w^hile kings might still have as many as 
eighteen. But by that time humanity had heard 
the voice of the final Lawgiver. See, furtlier, 
Marriage (Semitic). 

3 . Parents and children.—(«) To have a numer¬ 
ous progeny was the universal desire in ancient 
Israel. Children were a heritage of Jahweh, ami 
hap[)y was the man wdio had his quiver full of 
them (Ps 1‘27^‘'^). The honour paid to the w'ife was 
dependent on her having a son. If she was child¬ 
less, she endured a reproach ; for barrenness was 
regarded not only as a misfortune, but as a Divine 
udgment. ‘(live me children, or else I die,’ was 
tacliel’s heart-cry (Cn 30' ; cf. 1 S 1 "). Tlie hus¬ 
band who had no son dreaded the extinction of his 
house. His fear was probably rooted in am estor- 
worship. If ho died childless, he would have no 
one to pay the needful dues to his hkwcs. If, 
therefore, his first wife had no son, it was his 
sacred duty to take a second or a concubine ; and, 
if he died without an heir, it was an act of piety 
on his l)rother’s part to marry his wnhov an<l r<Mise 
up children in his stead (Dt 25^*”). ~{h) J'Ik' first 
desire of parents was for sons, the defenders of the 
hearth and the main support of the home, ft was 
the first-born son who was dedicated to Jahwadi 
(Kx 22-“). But daughters were also welcome, and 
that not merely because; they were required for the 
labour of the household, or because a nid/iar <‘ould 
be demandtid for them, but because their beauty 
was desired and their chastity honoured alike in 
kings’ courts and she])herds’ temts (I’s 45, ('!anticl(;s, 
passim). There was none of tliat contempt for 
girls which has always marked many Eastern races. 
I'emale infanticide, which was practised among 
the Arabs, was apparently unknown among the 
Hebrews.—(c) The patria poUsias w'as, however, 
almost absolute. Abraham’s rcjidincss to sacrifice 
Isaac ((In 22 ), Jephthah’s sacrifice of his daughter 
(Jg 11 ^'^"), and the j)ractice of olhuing childrcm to 
Molech (2 K 23'°, Jer 32"^) rest upon this authority. 
The fatlier had power to cast out a bond-woman 
with the child she had borne him ((In 16"). He 
could sell his daughter into bond-service (wdth 
concubinage), though not to foreigners (Ex 2H'"). 
He could not, on any account, sell her into prosti¬ 
tution (Lv ly'*"*). He might cause a prodigal son to 
be stoned to death (Dt 21 "'''^'), or a prodigal daugh¬ 
ter to be burned alive (Gn 38"^*). Children w^ere 
recpiired to render the utmost respect and obedi¬ 
ence to both their ])aren(s (Ex 20''', Lv 19"). Any 
one cursing his father or liis mother was put to 
death (Lv 20").— {d) The early education of the 
children was mostly in the hands of the mother. 
The sayings of Lemuel were taught him by his 
mother (Pr 31'). Proverbs contains many refer¬ 
ences to the instruction [musCtr) of the father and 
the teaching {tdrCih) of the mother. Schools are 
never mentioned in the OT. — (e) The solidarity 
of the Hebrew family was so complete that grave 
injustice Avas often done to the children. The 
sin of Achan was expiated by the destruction 
of his whole household (Jos 2 °). It Avas the 
task of the jirophets to preach the doctrine of 
individual responsibility, separating ‘ the soul of 
the son’ from ‘ the soul of the father’ (Ezk 18').— 
(/) The stress Avhich the OT lays upon the family 
is indicated by its closing words, Avhich contain a 
promise to ‘turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers.’ A strong and pure domestic life is to 


save the earth from a curse (Mnl 4"). S('(‘, fuithcr, 
artt. CHIEDHENand h.DUCA'riON. 

4. Brothers and sisters.—(a) Polygyny divided 
a man’s family into sub families, oach presided 
over by a mother, Avhosc p(;rsonal jealousies wine 
aj>t to be shared by her children. The lull brother 
Avas the natural guardian of his sifter. Laban 
tak(‘s precedence of Bethuel in the arrangements 
for Kebekah’s betrothal (Gn 24’'°). The sub-tamilies 
Avere so distinct that in early times brothers Avere 
permitted to marry half-sisters ( 20 '"). Tamar, 
Absalom’s daughter, thinks that David will cm' 
tainly alloAV her to marry her half-brother Amnon 
(2 S 13'"). Ultimately, hoAvever, such unions weie 
forbidden by Iuav (Lv 18°).— {h) 'There Avas no dill'er- 
ence of legitimacy, in the Gra*co-Roman sense, 
between the sons of wives and those of concubiiu s. 
Even Jephthah, I lioicdi a prostitute’s son, is brought 
up in his father’s boinr, and rigidly complains of 
his expulsion as an jod ot violence (Jg 11 '- '^). 'The 
chum not unna(uiall\ -"ade by the Avife, that the 
s(' 1 of the bond-wonia n should not sluire the in- 
Innitance Avith her son (Gn 21'°), Avas never sus¬ 
tained 1 , 3 ' laA'- Lour of the tribes of Israel Avere 
• h'seonded troni the sons of Jacob’s concubines. A 
m.in’s aeknowh'dgi'd children Avere all legitimate, 
ii 1 c.spci 1 r e of the status of their mother. 'The 
bast aid {Uiamzir) was not one horn out of Avcdlock, 
but tin; idlspring of an incestuous union (Dt 23"). 
—(c) 'I’ho donu'stic Avord ‘brother’ had a wider 
application to the clan, the tribe, ami the nation. 
ImucI and Judah (2 S 19"), Isiael and Ishrnael 
(Gn 16'" 25'"), Israel and Kdom (Nu 20"), Avere 
brethren. But those Avho Aveia; kin Avere not ahvays 
kimi. 'fhe Prophets have to ethicize the ideal of 
‘a (;ovenant of bn;thren ’ (Am 1°), tin; Psalmists 
sing the praise of brotherly unity (Ps 133'), and 
ultimately (Jiristianity sets itself the task of 
making humanity a family. 

5. Master and servant. —'fhe Hebrew^ slave Avas 
a true member of tlie family. He Avas jiart of his 
master’s Avcalth, but he was not regarded as an 
inferior being. He Avas circumcisiai, and kefit the 
jiassover. He Avas admitted to the family cult. He 
prayed to the God of his master (Gn 24'"). In 
the Deuteronomic laAv his humane treatment is 
rooted in his master’s remembramje that the 
Heb rcAvs themselves Avere once slaves in Egyjit (Dt 
15'® 16'" etc.). It Avas a still higher consideration 
that the same Divine creative power made both 
master and slave (Job 31'®). 'Fhe Hebrew religion, 
perfected in Christianity, enunciated primaples 
Avhich sloAvly undermined and ultimately abolished 
slavery. It created a spiritual climate in which 
bond service dies a natural death. See Slavery. 

6. Host and guest.—The HebreAv family Avas 
scarcely complete Avithout the ‘stranger’ or giu'st 
[gery /jJtoikos), Avho, sejtarated for some reason from 
his OAvn kindred, j)ut himself under Israelite i)io- 
tection, and then was included in the sacred blood- 
bond. As JahAveh Avas ‘ the protector of strang(;rs ’ 
(Ps 146" ; cf. Z(;uH Xenios), hospitality restcAl on 
religious sanctions. 'Lhere are many exhortal ions 
to deal justly and generously with the (Ex 22"* 
etc.), who w'orsbi])ped the God of the land in Avhich 
he sojourned, shared the privilege of the sabbtith, 
and was perhajis admitted to the sacra of his patron. 
This family tie betAveen host and guest was also to 
be perfected in Christianity. 

* The Christians looked upon themselves os a body of men 
scattered throughout the vv'orld, livin^;^ as aliens ajiiony:8t 
strange people, and therefore bound together as the members 
of a body, as the brethren of one family. The practical reali/.a- 
tion of this idea would demand that whenever a Christian went 
from one place to another ho should And a home among tlie 
Christians in each town ho visited ’ (Sanday-Headlam,/ioma?a'5, 
Edinburgh. 11K)‘2, p. 3().'k 

11. The ClinrSTIAN family .— Jesus had per¬ 
sonal experience of the privilege and obligation of 
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home life. He spent mnny quiet years in the Holy 
Family at Nazareth, which w/is to Him a shrine of 
moral culture, a temple of Divine communion. 
His whole thinking w'as innuenced and ins})ired by 
the ex})erien(‘(\ He came to re^^ard the sacred re¬ 
lation of tlu? family as mirrorin^^ tlie ri^jjhtful rela¬ 
tion betweim (iod and man. He had an int uition 
of the essential oneness of these relations. He saw' 
that of all the immcasuraljle forms of love none is 
so beautiful, so lastin.L^, so Divine a.s the love of 
hus])and and wife, parent and child, brother and 
sister, lie grasped this force as the key of all 
future moral and spiritual [uo^q-ess. Hy consocrat- 
in^,^ marria^o', by ('inancipatino w'omanhood, by 
sanctifying^ childliood, i)y (‘xpanding brotherhood, 
and makin;^^ tlie domestic oronp tlie type of the 
Divine social order rvhicli is to be, He created what 
may distinct i\'ely be called tin* ('hristian family. 

I. The consecration of marriag;e.~-Hoth in the 
lower and in the hiyln'r aspect, the union of two 
jx'isonalities is tJic' b(‘'^inninyM)f family life. Jesus 
icco^oiizes its j)liysical asj)cct (Mk which He 

jH'ver reyoirds as in any way sinful or ignoble. 
It is scarcely f»os^ible to oveu'estimate theimpoit- 
ance of the chan;Lte wdiiidi He (dlected by His law 
of marria;^n}. On many of the burnin^^ <|ue^tions 
of His a^m He refus('d to commit Himself, but in 
re;,(ar(l to the institution of the family He re- 
peat('dly expressed His mind with the utmost, 
emphasis. To the laxity of the time Ho op])os(‘d | 
an aiisteie p>uiity, which startled even His own i 
discinles, and probably seemed to the ordinary 
intelli^^ence fanatical. It is true that, in spite of 
the techni(‘al lawfulness of poly^oimy, th<‘ Jews 
had become to a i^reat (‘xtent mono^ci’mi^ts. Hut 
divorce, was scandalously common, and tin' discus¬ 
sions on the subject had fallen to an extr«'m<dy 
low level. Between the two ^oeat Babbinnal 
schools of the period there was a .standin;,,^ disjmte 
(ba-^i'd on Dt 24‘), not whether di\ orce w as p(n mis- 
sihle, but for w'hat reasons. Tlie school of tShammai 
wished to restrict them to acts of unchastity, but the 
school of H illel inferred tli at a divorce was warranted 
when a wife binned her husband’s food in cooking, 
wdiile Kal)])i A^iilia thought that a man might 
lawfully dismiss his wife if lie found another mor<' 
attractive {Mislina, OiU(ii,\x. 10 }. In onpo'.ition 
to this licentious trifling, Jesus categorically denies 
the lightness of divorce (Mt 19^, Mk Lk UJD- 
In His view marriage is not a creation of law, winch 
can merely recognize and protect it, but an institu¬ 
tion based on a Div ine creative act. Its true signifi¬ 
cance is to be sought, not in human cus(,oms, but 
in the human constitution. Mo^es, indeed, allowed 
divorce (Mk KT), but only as an expedient, as the 
le.sser of two evils, regulating what he could not pre¬ 
vent, reducing anarchy to laiv, wdiile by a legisla¬ 
tive compromise he violated human nature. From 
temporary ethics Jesus passes to absolute morality. 
He sees tliat marriage in its true nature is not a 
legcal stetus, a social contract, a licensed partner¬ 
ship for miitiml liclp and suf)port, but a real union 
of complementing personalities, a forming of one 
flesh In Hi-^ view' the question is not. May a 

man divorce his wdfe? but, Can he? and the em¬ 
phatic answer is, He cannot. The sacred bond is 
essentially indissoluble. It is not to be violated 
even by a look or a thought (Mt 5^), and, except 
as a formal recognition of an already broken union, 
divorce is impossible. Jesus discerned the Divine 
ideal of the institution, and made that the law of 
His Church. He directed His legislation to the 
perfecting of the home in the interest of the 
Kingdom. It w'as not so much that He ‘changed 
the family (which till then had only a civil im¬ 
portance) into a religious institution’ (Schmidt, 
The Social Results of Early Christianity, Kng. tr., 
London, 1885, p. 202 ) as that He discovered its 


Divine principle, which is inherently and eternally 
religious. 

‘ To (li'^honour this first of htnnaii rt-lationshins is to loosen 
the hoiiUs of HOt'iety, to lower present soi'iiil ideals, to do injury 
to the essential nature of both the man and the woman. It 
was, therefore, not in the spirit of a purist or a fanatic that 
Jesus thus put checks upon divorce, hut in that of the ethical 
and social philosopher ’ (Shader Mutliews, The Social 'J'eachiiifj 
of Jesuft, New York, IblO, p. DO). 

2. The elevation of womanhood. —Jesus’ lofty 
conception of tlie family involves the emancipation 
nf w'onian. Astoiii.shiiigly free from K,astern preju¬ 
dices, He abolishes the idea of a husband’s pro¬ 
perty riglits in his wite, and liberates her spiiit 
from the last tract' of servility and abjeetriess. lit? 
never commands her to ho in subjection to her 
husharid (contrast Fph 5'**), and nt'ver traces the 
traiisgK'ssioii of maukind to her weakiu'ss (I J’i 2 'b- 
‘He sim]dy treats woman as an (Sjual —ci]ual in 
(he niattcr of marriage and divoice, tsjual as a 
compaidon ’ (Shailcr Alathews, op. rit. !)7). St. 
Hauls teaching on (his heail is not tjuitc st'lf-con- 
'-istt'iit, but he clearly has the mind of Chiist when 
he enunciates Hit' princiiile tliat in Him ‘ there can 
be no male and female’ ((lal 2-^’'); and Augustine, 
wbilt' he gives celibacy and virginity the exagger¬ 
ated importance of a more perfect virtue, teaches 
that tht' natures of man and w'oman are equally 
honourable, and that ‘the Saviour gives abundant 
juoof of this in being born of a woman’ {Sernio 
190, § 2 ). All tin; Fatlu'rs teacli that liU'^band and 
wife must eipially honour the sanctity of the 
home. Frrors which are condemned in the one 
cannot he condoned in the other. 

‘ III consiMpicnco of Christian rc4p('('t for reinstated woman, 
it IS no Ion^,MT sIm* alnue nho is thoiii,dit capable of coniinittun,' 
adultery. J'hc doctors of the (’hmcli vigorously attack tli*> 
paean pride u bicb accused woman alone, vOiilst man cl .him d 
to be free. Hetceforth the unfaithful hu^baud uas held to be 
as guilt}'as the wife who violated her duty ' 1 mult, op. cit. 

200 ). 

3. The dignity of childhood. —'Die family exists 
especially for the child. Jesus w'a.s Himself (he 
Holy Child, reared in the slu'lter of an earthly 
home, meeting })arciital authority witli lilitil Hub- 
mission, growing in favour with Cod and man. 
His profouiidest teaching was coloured by thouglits 
of family life, and Htf lias left w'ords which haie 
forever hallowed childhood. He made the spiiit 
of a little child the type of (Jiristian character 
(MkO"’®), and gave children a share in His kingdom 
(It)''*). He did not prestudbe minute details for the 
conduct of parents and (‘hildnui. In gt'ncral it 
w'as His part not to legislate but to inspire. He 
entrusted to others the task of incarnating His 
principles in the midst of im})erfect human con¬ 
ditions. Under tlie influence of His spirit paternal 
authority ceases to bo an arbitrary tyranny, and 
the servile dependence of children is replaced b^ 
the truer and gentler (bqiondeiiee of love and grati¬ 
tude (of. K[)li 6 ^"*, Col 3“^^*^^). Christianity vitalizes 
the fine Homan saying, ‘Maxima debetur puero 
reverentia’ (Juv. xiv. 47), and gives it the sanction 
of a far higher faith. 

4. The expansion of brotherhood. — In the 

original comiition of mankind, blood w^as the 
single tie wdiich bound men together, the family 
was the sole basis of rights and duties. Every one 
who was not a brother was counted an enemy. 
Only the life and property of a kinsman were sa/e. 
Wo have seen how the idea of brotherhood was 
gradually extended to the tribe and the nation. 
It was reserved for Jesus to place all men in the 
relation of brethren to each other. In His name 
St. Paul exhorts Philemon to receive back 
Onesimiis ‘ no longer as a servant, but as a brother 
beloved ’ (JJiilem ^®). The thought of ‘ the brother 
. . . for whom Christ died’ (1 Co 8^^) has been the 
inspiration of ( he noblest service of the human race. 
The Saviour’s hope for the wmrld is to be fulfilled 
through the expansion of those affections which 
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are naturally born and nurtured in the Hanctuary 
of the home. The family is His microcosmi(‘ kiiif^- 
dom. Ife makes tlie first social unit also the last. 
‘ His entire theolop^y may be desciibed as a trans¬ 
figuration of the family’ (Peabody, op. cit. 147). 
‘ Paternal love is His representation of the love of 
God, and the family. . . . His type of that divine 
society towards which humanity with a Christ 
within it must move’ (Shailer Mathews, cit. 104). 

5. The subordination of the family. — 'the 
dearest relationships may, however, conceal the 
subtlest temotations, an<i Jesus was alive to the 
dangers whiGi lurk in the allections of the home. 
Love may narrow as well as widen the heart. Do¬ 
mestic selfishness is as disastrous as any other form 
of sellishness. Just because the devotion of kindred 
is so intense, it is apt to be exclusive. When Jesus 
entered on the work of His vocation, and, again, 
when lie began to call men to be disciples. He 
came into collision with the claims of the family. 
Then and only then did He seem to depreciate it. 
‘ He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me’ (Mt 10^^). ‘Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
siste.r, and mother’ (MklP'^). The family exi--ts for 
the sake of ends beyond itself ; it is the prepara¬ 
tion and e(|ui])nient of personal)tic's for the service 
of (iod and man. It was part of the tragedy of 
Jesus’ life that Ho was not understood by His own 
brethren, and that He had to assert, in une(|uiv- 
ocal language. His inde[)endenc,e of the int,eic,sls 
and obligations of His foimer home. The pain of 
separation from His kindieil, and especially from 
His mother, was proportionate to the tenderness 
of His love. P>y exain[)le as well as by jirecept He 
taught that, when the call of duty conies into con- 
tlict with the claims of allection, the former must 

I irevail. It was not that He loved the family less, 
)ut that He loved the Kingdom imue. As Ihmgtd 
notes on Mt ‘non spernit niatrem, sed ante- 
ponit Patrem.’ 

6. The ultimate social aggregate. — Though 
the best institutions may easily become the most 
mischievous when they are p(?rverted and mis¬ 
managed, that docs not atlect their intrinsic value. 
I’he character of the teaching of Jesus on the 
family has never been so adequately a[)])reciated 
as to-day, wdien science and politics are concen¬ 
trating the attention of the educated world on the 
crucial problem of the ultimate social unit. Many 
anti-Christian attacks are being directed against 
the domestic group, but ‘ it is clear that monogamy 
has long been growing innate in civilized man,’ 


germ of tlio yet higher civilization of the future. 
It enfolds in itself the promise and potency of all 
social progress and pure human happiness. 

‘ It is the iimture opinion of every one who has thought upon 
the history of the world, that the thing of highest importance 
for all tiinos and to all nations is h'anulv Life. . . . Not for 
centuries but for niillenninnis the Family has survived. Time 
has not tarnished it; no later art has improved upon it; nor 
genius discovered anything more lovely ; nor religion anything 
more divine ’ (H. Drummond, The Ascent of Man^ London, 1894, 
pp. 378, 407). 

Cf. aU) artt. Children, Marriage, Woman. 
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Arch., Treihnrg i. B. 1904 ; W. Nowack, Lehrb. der heb. 
Arch ,do. 1904 ; H. L. Martensen, Chr. (Social), Eng. tr., 
Edin. 18S4; J. Clark Murray, A Handb. of Chr. Eth., do. 
1908, p. ‘2.")3f.; Newman Smyth, Chr. Elh., do. 1892, p. 405 f.; 
W. S. Bruce, Soc. Aspects of Chr. Morality, London, 1905, 
p. 48 f.; T. B. Kilpatrick, Chr. Character, Edin. 1899, p. 
143 f. ; J. Stalker, The Eth. of Jesns, London, 1909, p. .331 f. ; 
T. V. Haring, Eth. of the Chr. Life, do. 1909, h. 337 f. ; Helen 
Bosanquet, The Farnily, do. 1900; art. ‘ Familie,' in FRE K 

James Strahan. 


FAMILY (Buddhist).—In the 6 th cent. ILC., 
when Buddhism arose in the valley of the (binges, 
the family had aheady been long constituted, and 
its every dtdail settled, in accoidance with the 
tribal customs of the Aryan, Dravidian, Kolaiian, 
and other inhabitants. Neither at the bi'gmning, 
in the precepts put into the mouth of the Buddha 
in our earliest (locuineiits, was any attempt made 
to interfere in any way with those customs; nor 
afterwards, as the inllmmce of the new teaching 
sjiread, do we lind any di'crce of a Buddhist Council, 
or any ordinance of a Buddhist king, prescribing 
a change there in family iclatioiis. When Buddli- 
i.sm wTis subsequently int roduced and more or less 
w idely or completely adopted in other countries, 
the Buddhists evinet'd no desire, and prohahly had 
no power, to reconstitute the family according 
to any vii'ws of ii.*'ir own on tlnj sulqc'ct. It is 
j)Ossihl(‘, theieioie, to spcak of the family as Bud- 
dliistonly in .-i voi \ lu. iilicd si'iise—an observation 
e«]'ially true of c II roll;; nns so late as, or later t ban, 
tin Bnddhisi But the (‘riernl tone of the Buddhist 
t •aching, and the adopiion by a proportion of the 
inhahii.'ints of any coiintiy <jf the system of s(‘lf- 
cnlturi'and .>• lf-c()ntro! wc now' call Buddhism (the 
Buddhists called it the Dhartna), could not fail to 
c\(.M( i c a certain inilucnce on the degree in which 
]ueviousiy existing customs were modified to suit 
(!n‘ inwv environment. And in our oldest docu¬ 
ments, 111 those portions addrcssial to beginners in 
tile s} stem, and amounting to little more than milk 
for babes, w'e lind allusions, not indeed to the re¬ 
adjustment of any point of detail, hut to the general 
>rinci]de.s which should guide a good Buddhist in 
lis family relations. 

4'hus in the edifying story of the jiartridge,^ the 
Buddha is rejireseiited as laying esjiecial stress on 
the inqiortance of nwcrence being paid to the 
aged, and as concluding his discuiirse tlms : 

* So, ftiiK'e even animals can live together in imilnal reverence, 
conlHlence, and courtesy, so much more should \'fm so let your 
liylit shine forth that^ou, who have left the world to follow so 
U(‘ll taught a doctrine and discipline, may bo seen to dwell in 
like manner together,’ 

This is here addressed to the hhikkhis. After¬ 
wards the same story was included in the popular 
collection of Jatakas (Kausboll, Lond. 1877-97, i. 
217-220) ; and it was well known to the Chinese pil¬ 
grim, Yuan Chwang (Watters, On Yuan Ohivang^s 
Travels in India, do. 1905, ii. 54). A similar stmti- 
meiit is found in the pojiular anthology of favourite 
stanzas, the Dhammapada (verse 109, a celebrated 
verse found also in other Buddhist anthologies, and 
repeated, in almost identical words, by later Sans¬ 
krit writers).^ 

In the Sigdlovada Suttanta the Buddha sees a 
young man wmrsliippiug the six quarters. North, 
South, East, West, the nadir, and the zenith, and 
shows him a more excellent way of guarding the 
six quarters by right conduct towards jiarents and 
wife and children, and teachers and friends and 
dependents. 

‘In five w'ays the son shoulfl minister to hia mother and 
father, who are the Fast (luarter. lie should say ; “ I will 
sustain in their old ugc those who supported me in my youth ; 
I will take ujion myself what they would otherwise have to do 
(in relation to the vState and the family); I will keep up the 
lineage of their house ; I will guard their property ; and when 
they are dead and gone I will duly make the customary 
gifts.” 

Thus ministered unto, the father and mother in five ways 
show their affection to their son. They restrain him from evil, 
and train him to follow that which is seemly, they have him 
taught a craft, they marry liim to a suitable wile, and in duo 
season they gi\c him his portion of the inheritance. . . 

In five ways the husband should minister to his wife, who if 
the West quarter. He should treat her with reverence ; not 
belittle her ; never he false to her ; acknowledge her authority ; 
and provide her with things of beauty. Thus ministered unto, 
the wife should in five ways show her affection for her husband. 


1 Vxnaya, ii. 161, tr, in Vinaya Texts, iii. 194 {SUE xx. X 

2 Manu, ii. 121 ; Mahdbhdrata, v. 1521. 
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She should manage her household well; oarr}' out all flue 
ccMirtesies to relatives on both sides ; never he false to him ; 
take care of his property ; and be able and active in all she has 
to do. ’ 1 

Passages of similar tendency are found in other 
parts of the Nihayas addressed to beginners or 
householders. The nrinciples set forth in them may 
certainly be called Jbiddhist, since they have been 
adopted into the D/mmma. But it is probable that 
they are a selection from the views as to family and 
sexual relations already current among the Aryan 
clans to which the Buddha himself and most of 
his early disciples—to whom we owe the record— 
belonged. What is Buddhist about it is the selec¬ 
tion. For instance, we know from the later law¬ 
books tliat the pre-Buddhistic Aryans performed, at 
a marriage, magical and religious ceremonies which 
boie a striking resemblance in important details 
to cermnonies enacted at a similar date by othe.r 
A ryan races in Europe. Other religious ceremonies 
were performed at the name-giving, the initiation, 
and other important periods in the history of the 
family. All these are, of course, ignore<l and 
omitted in the e.xhortation. Biuldhists could not 
countenance practii'es which they Indd to be con¬ 
nected with superstition. And they put nothing 
in their plac‘c. There are no Buddhist ceremonies 
of marriage, initiation, baptism, or the like. 
Msrriage is regarded as a purely civil rite, and 
the Buddhist clergy, as such, take no part in it. 
This is probably the reason why Asoka, in his 
edicts on religion, does not mention it. He con¬ 
siders marriaue, and the observance of family 
(•listoms, a civil allair.^ 

In pre-Buddhistic times, divorce, but without any 
foimal decn^e, was allowed. 8o Isidasi, for in¬ 
stance, explains liow she had had to return twice 
to her father’s house, having been sent back by 
successive husbands owing to incompatibility of 
temper (the result of her evil deeds in a former 
birth).® No instance is recorded of similar action 
taken against the husband. In countries under the 
intluence of the Thera-vada (the older Buddhism) 
there is divorce on equal terms for husband or 
wife on the ground of infidelity, desertion, orincoin- 
latibility of temper. This i^, however, infretjuent. 
''itdding estimates it, for village communities in 
Burma, at two to five per cent of the marriages;* 
and the present writer, while not able to estimate 
any percentage, for whicli there are no statistics 
available, is able to testify to the very low number 
of divorces in Ceylon. 

The wife, after marriage, retains her own name, 
and the full control of all her firofierty, whether it 
be dower or inheritance. Pro})erty acquired by 
the partnership (of husband and wife) is joint 
[)roperty. There is no harim system ; marriage is 
monogamous (that is, among the people; kings 
often follow the Hindu customs) ; women go about 
unveiled, engage in business, can sign deeds, give 
evidence, join in social intercour.se, and have just 
such liberty as they and their men-folk think ex- 
n' lient. Fielding, who has given the facts for 
birma in considerable detail (chs. 13-17), does not 
discuss the question how far this state of things is 
due to the intluence of Bmblhism, and how far to 
the inherited customs and good sense of the people. 
But, when we call to mind that the same or closely 
related races have, under other inlluence.s, much 
less advanced customs, and that in early Buddhism 
a remarkably high position was allowed to women, 

1 Tr, from Digha, iil, ISOff. ; also tr. by 8. Qogerly, Ceyhm 
BiKhihi/nn (ed. Bishop, Colornlio, 1908), p. 629 ff., and by R. C. 
CiiildcrM, CH, 1876. 

- 'Phere is a reference to docility towards parents in the 3rd 
Rock Kdict. See T. W. Rhys Davids, B'luLdhiHl India, London, 
I9():k p. 295. 

3 T/u’-ri-gathd, 416, 425, tr. by C. A. K. Rhys David.s, in Fsalnis 
o/ the Sisten, PTS, 1900, p. ICO. 

* Svid of a People, London, ls'»8, p. 240. 


we may conjecture that the intluence of early 
Buddhist teaching was not without weight. 
Literature.— The authorities are jjjiven in the article. 

T. \V. Khys Davids. 

FAMILY (Celtic).—i. The evolution of the 
Celtic family is wrapped in considerable obscurity, 
and it i.s by no means easy, from the evideni^e that 
has come down to us, from both Christian and 
})re-Cliri>tian times, to conjecture through what 
ihases it had passed before the dawn of history, 
n the case of (Adtic countries, too, it has always 
to be remembere<l that the Celtic-speaking in¬ 
habitants were comparatively late comers, and 
that the previous inhabitants bad for ages their 
own social institutions, whicli may or may not have 
undergone a similar evolution to those of the 
invaders of Tndo-lbiropean speech. Nor ean it be 
.sujifiosed that the institutions of the invaders 
would necessarily .sujiplant those of the earlier 
inhabitants, e.specially in the remoter districts, 
where the indigenous population would be most 
likely to hold its own. Further, it is not im])Os- 
sihle that, in some cases, the institution which 
Burvived was neither that of the invaders nor that 
of the previous inhabitants in its entirety, but a 
working compromise consisting of elements from 
both sources, the development of which it is now 
by no means easy to follow. It may well be, for 
example, that tne curious sy.stcm of fosterage, 
which pla 3 ’ed so large a part in Celtic family life 
(see artt. CHILDREN [Celtic], and Fo.s i’ERAGIE), 
owed its origin to some .such fusion of Celtic and pre- 
Celtic institutions, but it is now, at this distance of 
time, a fruitless task to speculate upon the matter. 
Further, it must be borne in mind that, in the 
documents whi(di describe the social life of the 
Olts, our information relates almost entirely to 
the higher circles of the pojnilation—that is, to the 
free member.s of trilx's (doubtless in the main 
sprung from men of Indo-European .speech) who at 
tiie earliest did not reach the Britisli Isles before 
about 1800 B.C. and the West of Flurope some 
centuries before. What the institutions of the 
‘ unfree ’ tenants of Celtic countries may have been 
is involved in great uncertainty, and their social 
organization may well have developed on lines <lis- 
tinctly ditl'erent from those that were characteristic 
of the Indo-FLuropean contjuerors of Gaul and the 
British Isles, auu of the kinsmen of these con¬ 
querors in other countries of cognate speech. 

2 . A study of the various treatises which embody 
the ancient law of Ireland, togetlier with the docu¬ 
ments which describe the social system of aiudent 
Wales, and, similarly, an investigation into the clan 
organization of the Scottish Highlands, make it 
abundantly clear that the family basi.s was patri¬ 
archal, and, at any rate in Christian times, 
e.s.sentialiy monogamic. In Gaul, too, as Ca?sar 
{de Bell. Gall. vi. 15} tells us, the family structure 
was of the same type, and the family groujis had 
attached to them groups of amhacti {‘(dients’)—a 
word of Celtic origin, wliich is the exact phonetic 
equivalent of the Welsh a/nae^/i (‘farmer’). Nor 
is this development of Celtic institutions to be 
wondered at, because the type of family in ques¬ 
tion is the natural correlative of the kind of 
military and semi-nomadic life which ultimately 
brought the Celts into a dominant position (until 
Rome conquered them) in Celtic lands. At the 
same time, there are indications that there were, 
at any rate in some T)arts of these lands, certain 
unusual features of family life, which impressed 
some of the observers of the ancient world. For 
example, Caesar (vi. 18) acquaints us Avith the 
curious fact that, in Gaul, it was thought to bo a 
.shameful thing for a boy to be present before the 
face of his fatlier in public, until he was of ago to 
bear arms. He also tells us (v. 14. 4) that in 
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Britain ten or a dozen men had wives eorninon to 
Ui<i ^roup, and lliat in this matter brothers mostly 
oined with })rothers. Strabo (iv. 5. 4), following 
’osidonius, spt'aks of a rumour that the Irish had 
no definite system of matrimony, but he could not 
vomdi for the truth of this view. Dio Cassius 
(Ixxvi. 12. 2) says that the Caledonii had wives in 
common (rats ywai^lv ^xlkoIvol^ ; and, in 

his description of 'i'hule (derived from Bytheas), 
Soliiius {PoLyhistor. ch. 22) says that the king of 
that island had no wife of his own. These state¬ 
ments regarding the inhabitants of Britain appear 
to have gained a wide currency in antiquity, arnl 
we find Itardesancs in Eusebius {Prcuij). 
vi. 10) reneating the story that several persons 
jointly had one wife in Britain ; while Jerome {adv. 
Jovhi. ii. 7, p. 335) says of the Seoti : 

‘ Srotoruiii natio uxores proprias non habet: el quasi Platonia 
politiam log-ent et CatoniH sootetur exenipluin, nulla ap»nl eoa 
co»iu\ pro|tria est, sod, ut ouique libitum fiiorit, poouduiu more 
lasciviunt’ (see, further, above, pp. 456f., 460*^, 40‘2f., 465). 

It has been thought that the absence in Welsh of 
any word for ‘son’ as distinguished from ‘boy’ 
{77iah), or for ‘daughter’ as distinguished frorn 
‘girl’ {merrh), points to an analogous situation in 
rejuote times in that country ; but this absence ol 
separate terms may easily be one of the aciddents 
of language. Again, the so-called l*i<‘tish succt's- 
sion, whereby the Pictish crown descended from 
the leigning king to his sister’s .son, has been 
thought to liave had its roots in a remote matii- 
archal system; but the criticism of this view by 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, in La FamiUr cdtiqur 
(p. 88) makes it hazardous to accept it. Nor would 
it be safe to attach undue importance to certain 
cas(^s of legendary nomenclature, such as Con- 
chobar 77Lac Ncssa (‘ Conchobar, son of Ne.ss’) and 
Gu'j/dion fab Don {‘ (hvydion, son of Don’), where 
the hero is called after his motln'r’s name. The 
prominence given also to the grouped goddesses 
c.alled ‘Matres’ and ‘Matronae’ (on wdiom see 
KIlK iii. 280) in certain regions cannot, in view' of 
the scantiness of the geneial evidence, be regarded 
as of any signiticaiuie in this conm'xion. 

3. Still, notwithstanding the rumoursof antiquity, 
—which it w'ould be rash to say w'ere cut irely devoid 
of foundation, at any rate in the more backw’ard 
districts,—the evidence of Ciesar as to Gaul and the 
abundant testimony of the Irish and Welsh laws 
alike reveal, both in (hiul and in Britain, communi¬ 
ties where the male head of each .social group is in 
unmistakable prominence. Of the pntrui j)olc,<>tn.s 
enjoyed by the husbands in Gaul, Caesar says 
(vi. 19) : ‘ Viri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, vitae 
necisquo habeiit potestatem,’ and both the Irish 
and the Welsh laws show' us that women could not 
be members of the recognized tribe.s. The organi¬ 
zation of the Celts was everywhere based on the 
tie of blood : in Gaul the tribe, in Ireland the clan 
under its chief, and in Wales the cenedl (‘ kindred ’) 
under its pcmcencdl (‘ head of the kindred’), wore 
all governed by the idea of a common ancestry. 
'I’he family juoper was the smallest subdivision of 
the social organism, and w'as founded on the prin¬ 
ciple of mono^amic marriage. The organization 
of the family nad at one time a very important 
practical signihcance, since it was closely connected 
with the tenure of land and the occupation of 
the dwelling-houses built upon the land—in other 
words, with succession, and also with responsibility 
for the payment of compensation for wrongs com¬ 
mitted by a kinsman (see CRIMES and Puni.sii- 
MENTS [Celtic], vol. iv. p. 261, and Blood-Feud 
[Celtic], vol. ii. p. 726). 'Fhere were thus reasons 
for the evolution of the family-group in the direc¬ 
tion of greater compactness and definiteness. 

4. The Irisli legal documents, such as the Senchus 
M6r, with its commentary, the Book of Aicill, and 


other treatises, unfortunately do not present us 
with a very clear account of the .structure of the 
Irish family, and the descrintions therein contained 
have given rise to much cliscussion ; see dbXrbois 
de Juhaiiiville, op. cit. ; also the ‘Introduction to 
the Book of Aicill,’ in A7icient Laws of Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. cxxxix, and especially the Introduction 
(by Alexander George Kichey) to the Brclion Paw 
Tracts, ib. vol. iv. p. xlix. The latter Introduc¬ 
tion, W'hiidi (beds with this com})licatcd subject 
most thoroughly, may be suj)plemented with ad¬ 
vantage by a study of R, Atkinson’s Glossary to 
the ATicie.nt lanrs of Ireland (vol. vi. in the Rolls 
Series). Both the Intioduction in question and 
the Glossary •Aiosw how liltle (wrn be gleaned with 
certainty from the Irish laws as to the precise sig¬ 
nificance* of I heir fourfold classilical ion of tlie Irisli 
family into the geL'inc, the derhjhie, the iarfne, 
and the inn/hw. i)t these family-groups it is 
evi«lent, from the account given by Atkin.son in 
his Glossary, that tlu' y el fine was the most living 
and vigoroiM lorm ot lie lamily m the times to 
nhich the Irish I.au I'rcatises refer, though this 
foi m may, even tluui, owing to tlie scdth'iiKUit of a 
laig; paitof the land of Indand, have lost some¬ 
thing of it.s wavWor laison in the o{!cu[)ation 

ol no'.v (erritory. According to Atkinson, it can be 
-^t.'lted with certainty that the gcljine included tw'O 
vaiictics: (1) iho gel fine iar inbrl a ib d frontwards’), 
and (2) the gelfine lar culaib (‘backwaids’). Bie 
foimer denoting live men of t he<lire,(;t line—fathei', 
s<m, grandson, gr<'at-grandson, and great-great- 
grandson ; the latter denoting the similar descend¬ 
ants in the direct lino from tin* father’s brother. 
Df the.se two varieties it would appear that the 
former w'as tin; more important asp(!ct of the 
gdfinc, and Richey in his Introduction has ingimi- 
ously suggo'.sted that it began with I he occujiation 
of new' lands, when the father would hold the 
original dwc'lling, and, if he luui live scuis, four of 
them would during their father’s lifelinu! occupy 
ea(di a homestead on the land, while the fifth son 
would in time succeed to his father’s homestead. 
‘I’ln^ view held by Whilhiy Stokes and by d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, that gel in gelfme means ‘ a hand,’ 
an<l (hat it is cognate vvitli the Greek is im- 
piobable ; and, consequently, tlnue appears no 
wan ant for the view' that the gelpne w’as essen¬ 
tially a ‘ tamilia in manu.’ Df t he other nann^s for 
faindy-divisions the tmiii drrbjine (‘true-family’) 
suggests that it may have denoted w'hat was for a 
time a rival classiheal ion with some of the other 
divisions, and the [iresent writer is incdiruMl to 
hazard tlie opirdon that tliese terms, which have 
given rise to so much ingenious discussion, art; in 
reality surviving (laces of diHermit family arrange¬ 
ments, which prevailed at diflerent periods, and 
that the Irish, instead of discaiding the old classifi¬ 
cations completely when the qelfnie came into 
favour, allowed them to remain as names, and 
regarded them as being forms of family arrange¬ 
ments which were in reserve in case of need, ’the 
jirocess of evolution has doubtless opeiati'd here, 
and has left some of its traces, as in the case of 
other social institutions. 

5. The IScots who carried with them the; Gai'lic 
tongue into Scotland brought also their tribal 
organization, but, as Skene [Celtic Scotlaitd, iii. 
320) points out, the original clan-organization of 
the Gaelic-speaking invaders from Ireland appears 
to have been broken up, and new septs or clans 
came to ajipear as a dist inct and prominent feature 
in the organization of the Gaelics population. The 
basis of the clan-system wa.s, however, essentially 
the .same as in Ireland ; and, just as there were in 
Ireland certain dependent septs, so, too, in Scotland 
there were, .side by side with the clans of kinsmen 
corresponding to the Irish ‘ free ’ tenants, other 
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UTifiee ’ clans corresponding^ to the Jaidhir tenant? 
of Ireland. (For an account of tlie d('veIopinent o' 
the clan and family system of the Highlands, th 
reader should consult Skene, iii.) 

6. In Wales, the family organization within (he 
tribe {rcnrdl) ordy of on(‘ tyj)e, namely, (liat 
corre.sf)onding in (he mam to the//cf/fnc, of Ireland. 
It consisted f)f ( he ancestor, hissons, his gramlsons, 
and great-giandsons. So far as the oeeupalion of 
land was eoncerned, the corresponding territonal 
division was the giiu'ly, upon which a body of 
members ot (he same family w'ere settled, occuj>y- 
ing the original maTision of the family, and (lie 
suj)i>lenien(ary tyddynod {‘homesteads’) which 
weie built upon the land to accommodate the sons 
as they mariii'd. This family organization among 
the \\ (dsh as responsible for the payment of the 
(jal(n}a.'< (' blood-fee’) in the case of the commission 
of homicide hy a member of the family (s(‘e CRIMES 
AND Tunishments [Celtic]). It will thus be seen 
that in Wales, as in Ireland, it was the }»ra(di<‘al 
questions of land-tenure and responsibility for the 
actions of kinsmen that made the family as such 
so important a factor in social life, with the result 
that pedigrees w'ere kept with remarkable care. 
With the introduction, however, of the English 
manorial system and English law', the pressure of 

tract ical necessity upon family organization became 
ess urgent ; but, nevertheless, the sense of kmshijt, 
even to the recognition of distant relatives, has 
remained far stronger in Wales than in correspond¬ 
ing eirides in England at the present day, ana this 
recognition of kinship show's itself in a markaal 
way in the sense of obligation w'hich mo^t WeKh- 
men feel to attend the funerals even of di.stant 
kinsmen—a feature of Welsh life which gemually 
appears strange to Englishmen w ho come to resuhj 
in Wales. 

7. 'I'he \'aiious terms wdiich express family 
relationship, in spite of their common Indo- 
European origin, are somew'hat diU'enuit in the 
tw'o great hranches (the (loididii; and the Hrythonie) 
of the Celtic tongue. I'or exanqile, the term for 
‘father’ in Irish is at/uiir^ the plujnetic equivalent 
(with the regular loss of Indo-European ‘ p’) of the 
Latin p/ifr.r, while, in the Hrythonie group, the 
corresponding Indo-luiropean term of endearment, 
tdta, has entirely supplanted the more formal 
Celtic term for ‘ fathm ,’ giving the Wbdsh and 
Breton tdf/, and the C’ornish tas. Similarly, m 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish, the [ilacc of nujt/r 
(the equivalent of Lat. mater, Irish matliair) has 
been taken by the analogous term of endearment 
7yia7n from mamma. Likewise in Brythonie (ef. 
Welsh taid, ‘ grandfath(‘r,’ 7iain, ‘grandmother’) 
we have survivals of Indo-European terms of en¬ 
dearment. In Ireland, too, the terms for ‘ foster- 
father' (<7/^c) and ‘foster-mother’ (niwibnc) ang in 
origin, both survivals of terms of endearment also. 
The Irish word 77iac, like the Welsh 771 ,ah, can mean 
both ‘boy’ and ‘son’; and the Irish term iTiycn 
(‘daughter’)—a w'ord meaning literally ‘one born 
into the family’ (for ent-(p’7ia) —has the same dual 
meaning. In both branches of Celtic speech, too, 
the wairds which originally meant ‘grambson’ and 
‘ granddaughter ’ have come to mean ‘ nephew ’ and 
‘ niece.’ 

8 . In modern Welsh the term in regular use for 
‘family’ is teuhi, but the reader should be on his 

uard against assuming that in Welsh mediaival 
ocuments this w'ord had the same meaning as it 
now' has. Its meaning then, in accordance with 
its derivation (from ty, ‘house,’ and Un, ‘host’), 
was ‘ the retinue or bodyguard of the head of the 
hous(diold ’ ; and, in the case of the king, this 
retinue had a special head, the pen teulu, and a 
special bard, hardd teidu, of its own. The earlier 
meaning of the w'ord now survives only in a South 


Wales term for a ‘])hantoin funeral procession’ 
(jironounced toili = teulu). 

9. The treatment of children among the Celts, 
as w'ell as the interesting practice of fosterage, is 
di.scusscd in the artt. CHILDREN ((Celtic) and 
Fosterage, and the place of the wife in the 
family, togctluT with the conditions of marriage 
(including the question of marriage gifts) will be 
considered in connexion with the subject of 
Marriage (Celtic). 

Literatchk. — Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People^, 
London, I'jnh , H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, La Pantille celtiijne, 
Tans, loof) . AnrietU Laivs ami 1 iistitntes o/ Wales, ed. Aneiirin 
Owen (Rolls Series, London, 1S41); Wade-Evans, Welsh 
Medieval Law, Oxford, RiDO , The Ajicieiif Laws of Ireland 
(Rolls Scries, London, IsO.'i liKll); R. Atkinson, (ilossary to 
A7icient I. airs of Ireland (Rolls Senes, London, iOUl); W. F. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland*, Edinhurf^fh, LSSlO. 

E. Anw'vl. 

FAMILY (Chinese).— Introductory. —I’he anal¬ 
ysis of a Chinese character is not always a reliable 
guide to its primitive meaning. The usual form 
of tlie character tor ‘ family,’Lc, those under the 
roof of one jiaterfamilias, is a pig under a roof, and 
the Shuo ]Vni (c, A.D. HH)) says that, originally 
meaning a ]»ig-sty, it was afterwards metaphori¬ 
cally used for a hmnan home. It is just as likely, 
howT'ver, that originally the part of tlie character 
which stands for ‘pig’ h/uf mmcly a phonetic 
value; and in any case the Liu Shu Ku (between 
A.D. 1250 and 1510) sets aside this derivation, and 
analyzes another torm of the character into three 
persons under a loof. 

The institution of the famil}^ is ascribed to Fiih- 
lisi (2852-2736 ILC.). Before his time tlie people 
w'ere like beasts, know'ing tlieir motluTs but not 
their fathers, and jiairing without decency. Fuh- 
hsi established the laws of marriage, organized 
(dans, and introduced family snrnann's. 

Society in China is predominantly patriarchal. 
'I’he family is the social unit ami the norm of social 
organization (W'illiams, Middle Kingdom, New 
York, 1876, i. 206). A mandarin is the parent of 
his children people. ‘The Empire is one family.’ 
‘'I’o the Son of Heaven there is no stranger: he 
regards the empire as his family.’ In accordance 
with this idea, hsiao, lilial f)iety, the duty of a 
child, and li, the duty of a younger brother, are 
the fundamental social virtues. ‘ Kst(‘em most 
highly lilial piety and brotherly submission, in 
onier to give due prominence to the social rela¬ 
tions’ {Sacr. Edict [A.D. 1670], i.). 

A typical Chinese family might consist of father, 
mother, sons, daiightcrs-in-law, and gramhdiildren. 
'fo have four generations alive in one household is 
marked felicity ; if live arc alive at tlie same time, 
many are the congratulations, and sjiceial an- 
nounccunent of the fact is made in the temple of 
the City-Cuardian. 

I. Husband and wife. —Marriages are arranged 
by the jiaieiits of the bridegroom and bride through 
the agency of a ‘ go-hetween.’ ‘ In taking a wite, 
how do you proceed? Without a go-between, it 
cannot be done ’ {Shi-King, xv. 6). Betrothal is 
■onsidored binding, and often takes place at a very 
•arly age. In some cases tlie future daughter-in- 
law is brought as an infant into her future lius- 
hand’s family, and grows up as a member of it. 
'The custom, how'cver, is not of high repute, and is 
particularly objectionable where, as in at least one 
listrict, the future husband and w'ife cohabit 
Torn their earliest years, and there is no formal 
marriage. Early marriage is usual. A boy is of 
age at 15. Prohibition of inter-marriage extends 
o all persons of the same surname, even though 
:hey should belong to widely separated parts of 
the Empire; and, if a man would marry a near 
relative on his mother’s side, the contracting 
parties must be of the same generation ; e.g,, a 
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man may marry his cousin hut not his aunt. 
Otherwise there is no restriction. in practice, 
of course, rej^^ard is paid to e(piality of social 
status —^ Eight ounc(>s is a match for half a 
pound ’ ; and the horoscopes of the parties are 
often taken into consideration. The hi ide brings 
her trousseau; but the liushand’s family hav'c to 
pay a dowry for her, altliough among tlie wealthy 
this is somewliat of a formality. Marriage ar¬ 
ranged in this way is not of all'ection, and in many 
cases, at least in the humhler ranks of life, is as 
much |)roviding a help for the motlier-in-law' as a 
wife for (he son. But it is evident from popular 
tales that romance is not unknown in (diincsi; life, 
through love stirred by favourable report or acci- 
denlal glimpse. Doubtless, too, in many cases, 
however afleidion may be lacking to begin with, 
it springs up in the course of years. Tlie virtue 
of a husband is to be ‘a just [lerson,’ and of a 
wdfe to bo obedient. Conjugal harmony is recog¬ 
nized as the foundation of sma'cssful family life, 
and finds its emblem in rnandaiin dmdes—types 
of conjugal modesty and fidelit y (cf. Shi-Kin(y, i. 1). 
Owing to the low status of women and the, exces¬ 
sive desire for oiVspring, the wife is too oftmi re¬ 
garded merely as the ])ossible i*other of sons. In 
the lower ranks of life, wlu're it is lier function to 
‘boil rice’ as well as to ‘ bear cdiildren,’it is do 
sired also that she be a capable housewife. Theo- 
retii'ally she is a keeptir at home. \lvv liU'-band 
refers to her as ‘ tln^ person within,’ with tin' ad¬ 
dition of various depieeiatory epitliets. \N'ii.it- 
ever the origin of foot-binding, it is popuiaily 
regarded as a salutary check on woman’s proclivity 
to gadding about and to worse evils. Foot-bind¬ 
ing, however, is by no means universal ; and among 
the lower classics, especially in certain districts, 
women are allow'ed great freedom, and take even 
too large a sliare in heavy outdoor w'ork. Owing 
to the lack of female education, a wife can seldom 
be a companion to her husband. Nor is this looked 
for; and a liousehold is ai*t to fall into two secs 
tions, male and female, the w'omeii and girls taking 
their meals apart from and after the men-folk. 

Besides the normal form of marriage, in which 
the bride g<jes to live in tin; home of ))er 
hiishamrs paients, tlnue are other forms, in wliich 
the husband joins his wife’s family. This may 
happen when the wife’s parents have no sons, 
and, instead of marrying their daughter out, bring 
in a son-in-law to marry her. In this case the 
husband does not take his wife’s surname ; but 
some arrangement is (;ome to, such as that the 
first son of the marriage shall take the surname 
of bis mother’s parents, and catry on the succes¬ 
sion for them. A second class of such marriages 
is where a husband is called in to marry a widowed 
daughter-in-law. In such cases the wife retains 
the surname and even the name of her deceased 
husband, and the children of her second marriage 
carry on his succassion and not that of their own 
father. In this case tlie second husband leaves 
Ilia own clan and is merged in that of his wife, 
and is regarded with a certain measure of 
contempt. 

Ke-marriage of a widower is usual; and re¬ 
marriage of a widow is not infrequent, though to 
remain faithful to the memory oi her husband is 
considered more estimable, and a second marriage 
is celebrated with ‘maimed rites.’ The arrange¬ 
ments for the re-raarriago of a widow are made 
by her narents-in-law ; but more regard is paid to 
her wdll in the matter than would be paid to the 
wishes of a daughter. There is no fixed rule with 
regard to the disposal of a widow’s children ; but 
It may be taken for granted that not all her sons 
at least would be allow^ed to accompany their 
mother to her new home. 


CoticubijKKje. —Chinese law' recognizes only one 
wdfe, but concubinage is legal. 'I’hc juacticc dates 
from ancient times. Of Yao (2;i3G h.c.) it is re¬ 
corded that he gave his two daughters in inauiage 
to his succes.sor Slum, though tins is a cast' rather 
of polygamy than of concubinage. It may he 
noted that the marriage of tw’o sisters, as in this 
case, is now unknown, though mariiage of a de¬ 
ceased wife’s sister is not forbidden. Ctincuhinage 
is common among the wealthy classes. Among 
the poorer it is less common, and usually only for 
(he purpose of securing a male succession. Thi'ie 
is no legal limit to the number of concubines tliat 
may he taken. 

J)ivorce. — According to law there are seven 
reasons for wdiich a husband may divorce his wife ; 
hut the law' icc<>gnizcs no right of the wife to 
divorce her husband. The seven legal reasons for 
divorce arc nnliliai conduct (towards the husband’s 
parents), adultor>, j • t'ousy, loquacity, theft, griev¬ 
ous disease ir g. If juosx ), hancnness ; hut some of 
’'liese, e.(j. haiicnnes. , ire not rccognizi'd by custom, 
d'o (hc'-e legal rca' -ns must Ix' added poverty, 
w'hioh is the coininoiie^t cause of all. It is ditlicult 
to estiiiiate the }it‘ic'*ntage of divorces, hut divorce 
is not supposed to hi* friMpicnt (Byer Ihill, Things 
Chinese, ed. Shangliai, 11)03, j). 212; Doolittle, 
S()( hit fyife, i. 107). No legal process is necessary, 
though a writing of divorcement should he given, 
and IS usually demanded by the seeoiid husband of 
the repudiated woman as a precaution. The re¬ 
pudiated wife is married by tlie aid of a ‘ go- 
between.’ d'his is not so difiimilt as it might 
seem ; for the desire fur chihlren is strong, and 
matrimony is largely a meri'iintile transaction, in 
which a woman wiiose reputation is damaged may 
he had at a eheajier rate. The hushaiui’s some¬ 
what despotic power over his wife is limited in 
practice, not so niiicli liy legal restraints as by 
mhlic opinion, and in paiticular by the fear of 
lis wife’s relatives, especially if they are of a 
powerful clan. Short of divorce a man may, if 
Ids w'ife odends, simd her hack to her parents, as 
a hint tliat their family discipline has been defec¬ 
tive. This is regarded as a disgrace to them ; and 
it is for them, if tlie wdfe has been in the wrong, 
to placate her husband and ])ersuade him to take 
lior hack. In nractice, thougli not in law, a con- 
<mhine has little protection against her husband, 
and can ho sold at his pleasure. 

2 . Parents and children.—In the family the 
father is the sujiremo authority—a general rule 
with many qualiticationa according to the ability 
and force of character of other inenihers of the 
family grouj). A woman is not sup])osed to rule ; 
as a girl she should obey her fatlier, as a wife her 
husband, as a widow her grown-up son. But, 
while it is true that the status of women is low, 
it would be a great mistake to infer that they can 
have no inthu'iice. Of the twenty-four examples 
of tili;i,l piety, moie tliaii half are instances of piety 
towanls mother or stepmother; an aged mother 
is usually treated wuth much deference. The duty 
of a son to Ids parents takes precedence of his duty 
to wife or chiktren. The eleventh of the examples 
of filial pi<ity is a man w'ho, because his means are 
insutlicieiit to maintain his mother and his child, 
says to his w ife : ‘ One may get another child, but 
it is impossible to get another mother,’ and pro- 
loses to ecoimrnize by burying his cliild alive. As 
le is digging the grave, lie is rew'arded by finding 
a pot of gold. According to the same principle, 
to put aw'ay a wife because slie is displeasing to 
her motlier-in-law is laudable ; and it is considered 
right to suliordinate tlie wife’s interests to the 
mother’s. The object of having children is broadly 
stated to be that parents may in old age enjoy 
their ministrations; and hsiao has been defined 
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as to serve parents with prijpriety, to bury then 
with propriety, ami to saerilice to them will 
tropriety {Analects, bk. ii. eh. v.). A paieiit' 
)irtlidays are times of eon^o alulation, partieiilarl; 
from the fiftieth year onwards, men ohservin; 
their fifty-tir.st, sixty-first hiithdaj^ and so on 
while women observe tiieir littieth, sixtieth, ete 
A eofhn is eonsidered to he an appropriate ^ifi 
from a filial son to his ])arents ; and to provide c 
seemly funeral is an important part of fiis duty 
though extravagan(;(‘ is not favoured by classiea 
precept. The great im)a)rtanee attached to hsia^ 
underlies the practice of rewarding a man’.s meri 
by granting honours to his deceased parents am 
ancestors; on the other hand, to say to a chih 
that he lacks family training is, by its rellexioi 
on lus parents, felt to be a severe rebuke. Farenta 
ant hoi it y is not less wide tlian filial duty- F 
filial pK'ty suggests the sacrifice of a child to a 
inothei's com hut, paternal authority is warran 
for th(‘ deed, In piactice, if nor in law, it lie.'- 
with the iiarents to d(‘cide whether a new-lM)in 
child shall he brought up or not. 'Fhe question 
of cour'>e, concerns fi'inale childnm only: ‘One 
may kill a girl though she might have become; 
({lU'en ; no one kills a boy though he may become 
only a la'ggar.’ The (‘xtent of infanticide vaiies 
in (liflerent times and places ; in .some it is lament¬ 
ably common. It may seem a paradox to say that 
a nation in which infanticide is practise<l, not 
indeed without proti'st (cf. (Jliinese tracts again.st 
it), hut without grave social reprobation, is also 
distinguished by love of young childnui ; but tin* 
fact is .so. Among the jioorer climses very young 
children taki' their sliaie in the family woi k, at¬ 
tending to still younger children, herding cattle or 
geese, and gatheiing fiu'l. but, in spite ot all that 
can be faiily urged, it isea.^y to do h‘.ss than justice* 
to the happiness of ( diinese children. Wdieie foot - 
binding is {iractised it is, of course, both crippling 
and ])ainful. 

Corresponding to filial piety the pan'ufal virtue 
is fzu, ‘ tenderrn'ss.’ Moie generally it is the 
mother who is spoken of as the I'amily Tender¬ 
ness, wdiile the father is the Family (Iravity {}/eu). 
‘A grave father makes filial sons,’ and jiatcrnal 
severity is recomnn'nded by the example of Con¬ 
fucius, who maintained towards Ids son aui attitmh^ 
of distantrt*served/l nal ., bk. xv i. ch. xiii.). Manmils 
of family discipline are not lacking whn h exhibit 
an ideal of family life. Of these a w'ell-known 
example is Chu Ku Tzfi’s Fannlif Iihsfj'urtor, with 
its prece]»ts on clenniine.ss, moderation, economy, 
and education, and its hinted darker side in its 
w^arnings against the beauty of maids and concu¬ 
bines or tlie good looks of young serving-lads. 
Family training is, on the whole, not well carried 
out. Excessive indulgence and \veak retreat Ix*- 
fore childish obstinacy are apt to alternate with 
passionate anger and unreasonable harshness. In 
the cas(' of children who are guilty of extreme dis¬ 
regard for their {larents, apj»eal may be made to 
a magi'^trate ; or, in spite of legal restrictions, a 
father may exercise his own disciplinary ]>ow'ers 
with lit!hi fear of question, even in tho.se very 
rare cases in which he may arrange to have his 
son removed by death, though, in the case of a 
son ado})ted from beyond the family, questions 
might be raised by his relatives. Crimes against 
])ar(*nts are particularly heinous. The guilt of 
parricide is such as to involve not only the whole 
family of the parricide, but also his neighbours 
and his teacher. 

Adojftwn. —Where children are lacking, or an 
adult son has died unmarried or childless, the 
family succession is jirovided for by adoption. 
The mo.st usual course is to adopt a .son. Some¬ 
times—perhaps as a cheajier expedient—a daugliter 


is adopted, and a son-in-law brought in for her. 
'I'he adopted son is often a nephew, or is one be¬ 
longing to the family of a near relative, or at least 
is of the same surname. In one ca.se known to the 
present writer, adoption from another surname is 
foi bidden under an ancestor’s malediction. There 
is, how'ever, no absolute rule on this point. An 
a<io})ted son is, as to his rights and his duties 
towards his adoptive parents, in the position of a 
son by bii th. 

Praperty. The father’s discretion in the division 
of tin; family jiroperty is strictly limited, and any 
deiiaiture from use and wont w'ould bo checked 
by the collective opinion of the family expressed 
through the in .Lier relatives. Daughters do not 
inherit. 'I'lie eldest son usually receives a larger 
share than any of his brothers, in view of his 
greater responsibility for the carrying out of the 
rites of filial i>iety Incense lamp fields’) ; but in 
this, as in other matters, custom seems to vary 
(cf. A. H. Smith, YiUaye Life, 327). Sons of con¬ 
cubines take a smalh'r share than sons of the wdfe. 
If the family proj>erty has not been divided by the 
fatlu'r among Iiis sons before his death, they may 
continue to hold it in common, and to do so is a 
laudable evidence of fraternal harmony ; or they 
may proceed to a divi^Kin by mutual agrei'ineiit. 
In this case, their mother’s brother is considered a 
•roper person to act as ‘divider.’ Apart of the 
amily prop<‘rty may be .s(>L aside to firoN ide for the 
family's ancc'-^tral worship. Such pro[)(*rty is held 
in annual rotation by the sons or tlu'ir repi’esimta- 
tiv(*s, the holder for the year having to ])rovide 
wdiat is needed for (Ini ancestral worship, w'hile 
the reimiimb'r of tin* income falls to himself. In 
some* wealthy families an endow'iiif'nt i-- ;il.so pro- 
vi(h‘d for the scholars of (he family. Ih'foie alien¬ 
ating any family property, the sidler is suppos(*d 
to give his m*ar relatives the option of buying. 

3. The family and larger groups.— All famili(>s 
descended from a common ancestor lecognize in 
I hat a bond of union, and a special kins}ii[) is 
ecognized betw’een p(;r.sons who d(*rive from a 
•ommon anci'stor not more than fj\(^ generations 
removed. Among such kinsfolh, mourning is 
regulated according to the df'gree of piopinquity. 
rheoreti(*ally, all jiersons of the same surname, 
however wiclely separated their native places may 
be, form one great clan. This clan system, though 
naturally of little inllueiu'e except w^here members 
:d the clan are in geographical proximity, is a very 
[U’ominent feature of Chinese fife. There are vil- 
a'^es with hundreds or thousamls of inhabitant.s, 
all of one surname, and tracing their descent from 
a common ancestor w hose .sons were tln^ founders 
•f the ‘ fathers’ hou.ses,’ to some one of w hich each 
dllager belongs. These ‘fathers’ houses’ are dis- 
inct entities, and may be friendly or hostile to 
■ach other. It is, therefore, a matter of no small 
noment not only to belong to a pow'erful clan, but 
n it to belong to a ‘ father’s house’ wdiich is power- 
ul, the degree of its pow’er being determined not 
)y seniority, but by its numbers, wealth, or the 
dlicial persons wdio belong to it. Tbe bond of 
ommon ancestry is recognized, even though the 
descendants are not congregated in one village. 

A centre of union is found in the common ancestral 
emple or grave, although worshij) of the common 
incestor is afit to decay unless there is common 
iroperty the tenure of which depends on it. A 
amily register is also kept; and to have his 
lameeiased from it is one or the greatest di.sgraces 
.0 which a (Jhinaman can be subjected. In con- 
,exion w'ith tin; register there is an ingenious 
•Ian by wdiich the generation to which a man be- 
ongs may be known from his family name. In 
nnemonic verses, chosen charact(‘,rs are arranged 
n a certain order, and each of these chosen char 
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acters ia appropriated to a certain generation, and 
forms part of tlie name of all the males belonging 
thereto. Mutual responsibility is a marked feature 
of Chinese life; senior relatives for their juniors, 
and the elders of a clan for its members. 

4. Servants and slaves.—In the lower ranks, 
servants or hired workers are treated very much 
as being of the family, and take their meals with 
its members. In tlie higher ranks this is not so. 
There, on the one hand, servants show to their 
masters a ceremonious deference ; on the other, 
they often exercise a freedom of intervention in 
their master’s all'airs, both of which are strange to 
Western manners. Slavery is by no means a pro¬ 
minent feature of Chinese life; though, even where 
it is unknown as such, there may be those who 
through stress of poverty have been sold, or have, 
sold themselvi^s, into service. A much more usual 
type of slavery is seen in the slave girls of well-to-do 
families, d'hey are the nrojuu ty of their owners, 
and dependent for their Iiappiness on the goodwill 
of their mistresses, 'riiey are distinguished fium 
daughters of the house by not having their feet 
bound, and by some dill'erences of attire. When 
they have grown to womanhood, they may Kunain 
in tlie famdy as female attendants, though this is 
rare, or be taken as concubines, or (more r^pul :i bly) 
be disposed of in imiiiiage, or as concul)ines to 
others. Kunuchs employed as shaves are unknown 
outsid(3 court circles. 

5. Social changes. - (Jhina is in a state of transi¬ 
tion, and the family also is sure to umhu'go ch.'Lino*. 
Among the inllueiK'es which mav modify her soenil 
system are education, increasc'd knowledge of otlnu- 
social systems, female education, changes in in¬ 
dustrial (iondilions with the rise of manufactures, 
greater facilities for travel, the general shock of 
the recent revolution, and last, though not least, 
the spread of CJiristianity. 

Literature.— A. H. Smith, Village TAfe in China, Edin. 
and Loud. 1*J()0; J. Doolittle, Social la/e 0 / the Chmetfe, New 
York, ; E. H. Parker, ‘ (/onipar.ito <■ (Uiinese Family 
Law ’ C7ii/ia Itci'. viii (ISTil-HO] (57-107 ; E. Faber, 2'he Status 
0 / W orna7i in China, Shanghai, isS'.l. 

P. J. Maclaoan. 

FAMILY (Egyptian).—The Kgyplian family 

resents many jioints of contrast both wdth the 

cniitic and with the Cieek. Its most inteiest- 
ing characteristics are a distinct preservation of 
matriarchy, the prominent position of women, and 
a comparative jiroiniseuity of .sexual relations. 
We may, th(;refore, ri'gard it as in some ways more 
primitive than the family in other countries of the 
ancient world. 'The jiiominent position of the 
women in the family led generally to a lU’ominemie 
of women in I'igypt iniich greater than that allowed 
to them either among the Semites or in later 
Greece, and analogous to that aiijiarently enjoyed 
in a greater degree by the vvomeii in early (Myce- 
mean) Greccie 'riuue also, among a jmojile jinvbably 
racially connected with the Egyptians, a matri¬ 
archal id(‘a of the family may be assumed to have 
brouglit about a feminine prominence even more 
jironouiKM'd than in Egypt. It was no idea of the 
C(pial intelligence of w^omen and men that in Egyjit 
placed lh(i tw'o sexes almost on the same level, 
and in Minoan Crete perhaps made the women 
quite as iiujiortant as the men. 'Phis equality 
arose simply from the matriarchal idea that descent 
is absolutely certain through the mother, but not 
through the father, so that the family centres in 
the house-mother rather than in tlu; house-father ; 
and the woman, instead of biung the man’s slavui, 
as among the Semites, is in many respects his 
equal or even superior. But this view of family 
life makes at the same time for what we should 
regard as sexual imimjrality. Thus, at any rate in 
the royal family, the Egyptian.s, in order to .secure 
the succession of the mothers in the same family, 


often niariied their own sisters. In Roman times 
Ave liiid this practice common among ordinary 
people, 

T’he most important person in the family was, 
then, not the father, as among the ScmiUis, Imt 
the mother. 81ie was the house-ruler, the vrfU- 
per^ the focus of the family. Nevertlich'ss, she 
was the interior of the man, her hiishand, in that 
she was always mentioned after him ; on the toml)- 
stones she is alway.s the wife (hrf/irt) of the man, 
he is never the hu^ba^d [zat) of the woman. After 
all, she could not hecome nebt-jn'r unless she w’cre 
lirst//.c/y/rZ, and that, wlu'ii all was said and done, 
dciicnded on tin! phsasnie of tlie man. 80 far the 
man doininatc<l, but luaiT as the Semitic man did, 
wdio w'as the l)n'<( \ ‘lord' of his wife, liis lAri'ah, 

‘ chattel,’or as (lid til' (irt‘ckman, who, like Hesiod 
(jror/t.i (lud D'lj/s, iL.li, logardc'd a wife simply 
as a in'ces.sai'y [los-^i -su-u on a level wutli his ox 
and his jilongli ; at /itiauis only the Iietairai 
haU any fieedoni or indm nee. Ihit, on the other 
hnnd, (lie Semite prc.sci \ I'd f.ar greater privacy and 
Indinc-s of tin; sctxu.ul I' lalions. I’liis agrees jier- 
haj)s witli the Egyptian cli.aiacter, which was and 
1 ". miliii.ibv moi (3 oj>en and ir:iiik than that of the 
I S(‘init<'. Actual m.aiiingc. with sisters was more or 
b coiiI'ikmI to the ro’y ;d house (with disastrous 
lc^ult-. to the Pliaiaolis), but the iiubdiniteness of 
the relations of tlie woiium of the family to tlie 
men is shown in the fact that the word sr.vet, 
‘sistio-,’ was used not only for the riail sisters of a 
man, but also for his concubines, and evam for his 
Iienut, or wife. Siinilaily ‘brother’ might mean 
‘ hin'band.’ The wmnian who sits at tlie side of 
a man in some funerary siuilptured group may 
be described as ‘ his sister, whom bis heart 
lovetJi,’ or a.s ‘ bis bfdoved wife,’ lie might 
have many of thi 3 se ‘sisters’ together with one 
wife (rarely two), or no w ife at all ; in that case 
there was no projierly constituted nebt-per, for tliia 
only a wife e.ould h»*. If there were two wives, one 
was the nebt-per ; if two 7iebiU-prr are mentioned 
on a man’s toiiibstom;, it means either that the one 
siiceeiMled the other in the dignity of house¬ 
mother, or that the man had maintained two 
separate establishments, which had no link save 
tlie fact that the same man maintained and 
fathered both. This a noble might do, and be¬ 
sides the regular ‘bouses’ of his ‘ wdves’ be might 
also posse.ss a hdri/n of coneuliines. But these had 
nothing to do with his family or families proper, 
how(;ver much he niiglit favour his natural ediib 
dren. 'I'lie fatlier could, if he wished, make his 
son his heir, hut this was somewhat opjioscd to 
Usual custom, whicli, in accordance with the matri¬ 
archal theoiy, preferriMi that projxnty .sliould de¬ 
scend in the femahi line. Thus, ordinarily, it wa.s 
t.o the ehb'st son of the imiii’s eldest daught-i'r that 
his goods went, ami a man's in.-it (‘riiai grandfather 
was considereil more closely related to liiin than 
his own fatlim'. Naturally this elaboration of 
jirimitive euslom was at war with all parental 
aflection, and so tli(3 imoi constantly brokii tlirougli 
it ; those in high station, and, above all, tlui kings, 
consistcmtly did so. It was rarely that a dead 
monarch was not succeeded by bis own son. 

The iiiati'i'iial line, ot descent had the cllcct of 
confusing familn's, so that the l^lgyjitians had 
little idea of lamily history, of genealogies and 
pedigrees, and never developed the Hiirnaiiie or 
‘patronymic,’ liven tribal surnames wen; un¬ 
known. The ordinary man was tin; son born of 
bis mother So-and-so. Gnly the man of better 
clas.s is such-and-such a man’s son, the son of him 
wdio begat him. Until quite late times (he Egyptian 
traced no genealogy further back t ban three or four 
generations, even in tln^ case of a noble house. It 
is only in the decadence, when Egypt was con- 
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scions of her great age, that she hecame in(erest(‘ 
in )ier pjist, and her children reckoned back th 
generations of men. 

Marriage was effected by means of a })roperl\ 
drawn up legal contract, hut of these we have non 
till the Greek })eriu(l. There may have been, as ii 
later times, a probationary year, after which, by r 
certain payment, the marriage might be annulled. 
The concubine, if fi ee, no doubt was taken by force 
or came of her own accord ; if a slave, slie had n 
voice in the matter, and was sold to her master, 
AVhether a slave-woman could legally be made n 
full ^\ife we do not know, d'he king was .suhjt'c 
to the same laws and customs in this regard as hi; 
subjects. In contrast to As.syria, where only one 
qiuarn appears on the monuments, and only two o 
tliree are even mentioned during the whole (‘ourst 
of the empire’s history, the queen of Kgypt is 
always mentioned, and always a])pear3 with Iht 
consort, who not infretjuently derived his sole right 
to tlie crown from her, as in the case of 'I'hutmosis 
(Thothmes) i. 81ie is called the ‘king’s wife 
simply, or the ‘great king's wife,’ to distinguisl 
her from other and inferior wives; often she is 
both ‘great king’s wife’ and ‘ king’s mother 
{hcniet-nsi uerrt, and 7iirf-nsi). The ‘ king’s son 
(si ?isi) might, were he the son of an inhuior wife, 
conceivably have in his veins not a drop of the 
blood of his father’s prialecessors on the thionc. In 
this case, his succession could only be assured by 
force if necessary. Thutmosis iii. was rihated to 
A monbat j)e (Amenhete[)j r. only through the 
female line, and was actually the son of an inferior 
wdfe, if not of a concubine. I’liis last lact rendered 
his right to the crown so weak that, in onler t 
give him a good claim, it was necessary to many 
him to his aunt Hatshepsnt, who was wholly of 
the blood-royal as the eldest daughter of a ‘ gi<'at 
king's wife’ (hut whose father, I’hufmosi^ i,, was 
not of royal blood at all), Sim kept her nephew in 
the background, herself assuming the royal dignity, 
not as queen merely but as actual ‘ king.' In spite 
of the |)re-emiriem'e of the nrht-}>cr in t he family, 
there was no [>reeederit for Kgy[d being dire<d)y 
ruled by a woman ; so, as 1 latsliepsut would have 
no lord and master in the kingdom, she was ohlige<l 
to assume, officially, the die>s and status of a man. 
Tlie husband-ne}»li(‘W' considered himself wnoiig- 
fully k(*pt from his rights, fur, though the son of a 
concuihine or inferior (|ueen, his maniage with his 
aunt bad at once legitimi/e<l his claim to the 
throne. By herself assuming the crown, Hat- 
shepsut undouhte<lly hecame in law and custom an 
usurper, and Tiiutmosis w /is legally justilied in the 
punishment which he meted out to her adherents 
after her death. 

Difficulties of a similar kind must have repeated 
themselves indeliriit(dy in the homes of subjects, 
and yet I'gyptian family life was very close and 
very atrectiomiU*. On his tombstone a man's 
immediate relatives, whether gone before him or 
surviving him, are all represented bearing (lie 
offerings to him and jiraying that the go<ls of the 
dead will give him tin* kingly funeral meats. 'I'lie 
words ‘ love’ and ‘ beloved’ recur more fre(]ueuily 
in Egyptian moutlis than in those of any otlier 
ancient nation, for none, whether father, mother, 
brother, sister, sou, or daughter, seems to have 
been unbeloved ])y the rest of his family, judging 
from the inscriptions of tlie tombstones. This 
must at times have been an artificial convention, 
of course (we may ])e sure that Thutmosis iii. did 
not love his aunt Hatshepsnt), but at the same 
time the convention would not have grown u)) had 
not the reality h(;cn there, and we oldain tlie im¬ 
pression in old Egypt of a very close and very 
oving family life. It is .so still : the modern 
Egyptian is usually a fond father, though Islam 


lias turned his relation to his wife into a tyranny 
(albeit <pften a kind one) which his forefatlicrs did 
not know. The ancient Egyptian knew no other 
object in marriage than the jiossession of children 
by both man and wife in common ; children came 
normally to all, whether prince or jieasant, as one 
of the best of the good gifts of the gods, and, 
though not necessary to his soul’s health after 
death, it was at least desirable that a man should 
have sons to make the funerary offerings and pray 
for the .safety of their fatlier’s spirit in the under 
world. We liave not, even in the funerary stelie 
of ancient Greece, siicli constant insistence on 
family solidarity and allcction as we H(?e in the 
h’gyptian gravestones, especially those of the 
Middle Kingdom ; and in later times the same 
s})irit is revealed in the repeated has-ri'liefs in 
tlie tombs of el-Amarmi, which show' the heretical 
king, Akhenateii, with his sister-queen IS’efcrt-iti 
and tlicir little daughters, always together and 
lepresented as exhibiting tlio closest mutual affec¬ 
tion. From Babylonia and Assyria we have iiotbing 
of the same kind ; king Asshiirbaiiipal is shown 
once feasting with bis (jneen (with tln^ bead of his 
enemy, the king of Elam, hanging in a hush close 
by), but no sign of maiital allcction appiiars, and 
the king’s (‘liildren are never r(‘pn‘sentcd. I'he 
grciater haiNliness of (he Semitic nature and the 
more ‘ human’ charaiderol tlu' l'^gy)»t lans are very 
appanmt vvlum we eomjiaii^ their ‘ family life,’ 
Kamili(\s were usually large, es[)eeially under the 
Middle Kingdom. No pressure of economic! con¬ 
ditions existed, a.s in modern times, to act as a 
cheek upon (he ineri'ase of oll'spring ; th(*re wai^ 
suhsisteiiee for all, wit bin reason. Only a king 
could, if be desired, biing an enormous number of 
ebildreii into the world, but v \’0 may be sun* that 
not m.'iriy earcid toemulatt* Bameses H., who is said 
to have bad two hundred ebildieri ; one hundred 
and three of his sons and iifty-nineof liis daughters 
aie actually known to us. I’lie descendants of 
these jK'ople forim'd an important body of princely 
oara'-ites for centuries; reasons of policy would 
orhid such reckless (!onduet on the part of later 
uoiiarehs. As in all societies in a similar stage of 
lcveh)}»ment India and t'bina tn-day), pesti- 
eneeand war servcidas the natural e)i(*eks"on a too 
prolilic increase of the race. 1 >eal li toidv <*arly toll 
Jh'u, as it does now-, of the Egyptians ; and, tlnuigh 
we have many instan(!es of very aged persons, yet 
die funerary st(‘ia‘ show how enormous a projtor- 
:ion of the jaipulation died young. The age of the 
leceased is never given, hut we see from their 
representations that they were commonly young : 
‘hildrcn with the side-lock (see below) constantly 
ipjicar in rows, one after the other, each witli the 
enitbet (‘acquitted,’of sin in the 

Iiall of Osiris) or uhem-' ayikh (‘repeating life’), the 
usual 0 (|uivalentH of our ‘deceased,’ after its name, 
riiese rc'present aliens of children, one often a head 
aller than the next, and so on, remind us of the 
•ows of sons and daughters shown on the lirasses 
>f the 15th to 17th centuries in our churches. Of 
•ourse, as in these modern brasses, all the children 
)r other jiersons shown on an Egyptian stele are 
lot dead ; the whole family is shown, dead and 
iving together, bringing ollerings to the tomb of 
he owner of the stele. 

The large number of children often caused con- 
iision in family nomenclature. After the death of 
1 child bearing a certain name, another might he 
'M)rn to whom tlio same name might he given, and 
Kith appear on the same stelie of their parents, 
hit very often two, sometimes many more, chil- 
Iren living at the same time might hear the same 
ifiellation—a fact which makes the ancient gene- 
ogies often very difhcult to unravel. 

Children in ancient Egypt were differentiated 
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from their elders by a special mark—the manner 
of dressing tlieir hair. Whereas, with the excep¬ 
tion of the soldiers and often tlio peasants, the 
Egyptian men always shaved the whole head and 
wore wigs, liie hoys either sliaved or close-cropped 
only part of it, leaving on one side a long lock, 
which was always carefully j)laited in a pigdail 
hanging to the shoulder or below' it. Sometimes 
the whole hair seems to have been worn gathered 
into this single thick pigtail over the ear. Rarely, 
and only under the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 
does the tail aftpear to have been worn at the hack 
of tli(‘ head. It was usually retained till manhood ; 
sometimes we lind portrait-figures of young imm 
who wear both the natural piglail and a wig, the 
former (joining out of a bob' in the latter ! In later 
times the princes seem all their lives to have worn 
this lock, which marked their position as ‘ royal 
children’ (in their case it seems sometimes to have 
he(‘n a representation of the lock rather than 
natural hair). 'I'he gills w'ore the same lock, hut 
ofUui in a number of Miiall braids or not plaited at. 
all, w'hereas that of the hoy was always a single 
plait. And very often the gii Is did not sha\ e tin* 
rest of the head, but wore the r(‘st of tluur hair 
hanging down, the ‘lock of youth’ being simpl\ 
tied separately at the side. On nuiching woman¬ 
hood a great wig was often worn on th(‘ top of the 
natural hair, though soni«;times tluj w’oimm scmmu to 
have shaved their lu'ads or (Topt)ed tlunr hair shoi t 
like tin; men, always, of course, wealing their long 
wig over it. 

Children of both sexes usually wore no clothing 
W'hatever till the age of puberty, and evim then tin' 
girls often wore nothing but a slight girdle. The 
mother was assisted in their care by the nurse 
(mcnai), who was an important person in the family, 
and is commonly represented on the tombstones as 
a member of it. Tin; ideograph of )ier name show's 
that she w as primarily a w'et-nurse or foster-mother. 
The name w'as transferred to male nurses (like 
our ‘nurse’), and w’e find the great nobles who 
acted as tutors or governors of royal princes bear¬ 
ing it as their official title (‘royal nurse’). 

We thus see that the love of the Egyptians for 
their children, the important position of their 
wives, and their interest in their families and 
dependants enable us to give a very full idea of 
the anciemt Egyjitian family and its life. 

S(*c also CiiILDKKN (Egyptian) and MARIllAOt: 
(Egyptian). 

Liteuatcre.— Good general account in A. Erman, TjiJe in 
Ancient Kaypi, tr. Tirard, London, 1894, p. 160ff. For the 
funerary stelin, see Lange and Schafer, (Jrab- nnd Denksteine 
des mitileren Cairo (Catalogue, Berlin, 1902; and Hall 

and Scott Moncrieff, Iheroylyphic Texts from Egyptian Ste/ee 
in the British M'nseuin, pt. 2, London, 1912. The present 
writer has in this article used his general knowledge of the 
Btel;e in the British Museum For the reliefs of Akhenaten 
and his faimh-, see N. de G. Davies, Rock Tombs of EL Amarna^ 
London, 1903 ft., and A. E. P. Wei^all, Akhnaton, Pharaoh of 
Egypt , Li^mdon, 1910. On the relationship of Thutmosis iii. to 
Hatsheiisut, ilie present writer's position is midway between 
that of Naville and that of Sethe and Breasted (see the long 
controversy in ZA, passim : the matter is not yet settled satis¬ 
factorily). On marriage uith sisters at Arsinoe in Homan times, 
see U. Wilcken, in Abhandl. k. preuss. Akad., 188.3, p. 90.3. 

11. R. Hall. 

FAMILY (Greek).— i. Position of women in 
society. —The position of w'omen in Athens in the 
5th cent. B.C. and afterwards (litters strikingly from 
their position in Doric States like Sparta, or in tlie 
earlier [leriod pictured by the Homeric poems. 
The OdiisscAj presents Penelone as the honoured 
wife and queen ; Arete is almost on the same 
plane as her husband Alcinous; and, when Tele- 
machus is entertained by Menelaus in the Spartan 
court, Helen takes precedence over her husband in 
caring for the guests, she corrects his mistakes, and 
her advice is followed in the questions under dis¬ 
cussion. In II. xxiv. 200 ft*, we find Hecuba present 


with the men in council, as was Arete in the council 
of the Pha'aciana {Od. xi. The juiuces of 

these poems have each one wife, though tliey may 
also have concubines, and tlie wife sliares her 
hnshand's position before the world. 

VVhil(; in the Sjiarta of later days women shared 
the resp(;(‘t paid to men, since in Ix'anug elnldreii 
(hey also peifoiined a great duty to tlie State, tlie 
condition of attair.s in Athens was decidedly dilVer- 
ent. Noi inally a w'oman could not appear before 
tlie courts, but must lx; repres(;nted by lier liushaiid 
or her guardian ; in fact, her position legally was 
almost compaiahh; with that ol aslave. Uiil'air as 
it would he to ace(']>t th(‘ estimate of comedy or of 
.such a jxiet a.s Euripides, still (lie w'hole trend of 
literatuie, histoiy and jihilosophy, as w’cll as 
poetry, points to the suhoidinate idaee of woman 
in AtlK'uian liie. Her sphere is (he home ; and, 
althougli sii(> IS I ')( locked up in an Oriental 
Jiarim, lu'r Kte is eon pared wi( li that of a tortoise 
in I hat it is resti leted i o 1 1 a; home( Pint. Mor. 142 B). 
Sjh'iice h(;e.';mes her, "m u ill her husband’s pres- 
< lee ; she do(‘s not n "c! his guests; nor is she 
ill any s(*nse his intellectual or social companion. 
Even u: 'inie of wai (In woman of position is not 
expected to leav(' tin* lieiise without her husband’s 
know h'dgi', or without piaqier attendants. Under 
these le trictioiis she miglit visit women friimds 
iK'.'ii by, slie was (‘xpeeted to attimd certain religi¬ 
ous festivals, mainly lestivals of w'omen, and she 
x'lfonned rites in honour of the dead. In the 
Hune the entiin; administration of the household 
lell to her : the rare of the stores, the arrangement 
of the meals, and, in particular, Hie direction of 
sjiimiing and weaving to jirovido garments for the 
family. Her sjiecial duty was to care for the 
children, hoys uj) to the age of eight or ten, and 
girls till they were married. It w'as this pre- 
occuiiation with simple tasks and the seclusion in 
the lioiise w'hich prevented any real development 
of intellectual life among women, and consc({ucnt]y 
any ability to share the husband’s intellectual life. 
Moreover, the education of girls before marriage 
was extremely limited (see EDUCATION [Greek]). 
It was primal ily of a practical nature—training in 
morals and manmirs, in spinning, in weaving, and 
in the direction of the household. The intercourse 
even wdth other girls was limited, and it was only 
on the occasion of some religious festival that a 
girl had any opportunity to see men other than 
her father and the slaves of the household. See, 
further, Woman (Greek). 

2. The reasons for marriage. —Such being the 
position of w'ornen at Athens as daugliters and 
wives, it is not strange that some brilliant women, 
of whom Aspasia is a typical example, should not 
have conformed to the standards of Athenian 
family life. It is not so strange at first sight that 
Athenian society gave great freedom to men, 
both unmarried and married, in matters of social 
morality, as it is that the family thus strictly 
defined should have existed at all. The reason 
for the existence of the family and for the strict¬ 
ness with which daughters anti wives were guarded 
is the same, namely, tlie importance of securing 
sons to continue tlie a(;tivities of the father in 
service to the State and to the gods. It is true 
that occasionally the need of a housekeeper is ern- 
jihasized (Eur. Ale. 946 f. ; Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 14, 
p. 1162), but the hou.se might have been managed, 
as a business was managed, through a competent 
slave. The Athenian married that he might have 
sons who w'oiild he recognized by law and religion. 
To them he might safely look for care in his old 
age, and in their activities he could see with satis¬ 
faction the continuation of the work to which he 
had devoted his life (Plato, Symp. 207). In rearing 
them he performed his best service to the State, 
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for citizenship was limited to men of le;;ilimate 
birtli ; and the preservation of tlie re})utation of 
the family in the State ^vas a very strong" incentive 
to good citizenship. In S[)arta the fines for men 
who did not many (Stol). Flor. Ixvii. lO), in 
Athens the demand that statesmen and generals 
be married (Oein. in iJcni. § 71), and the disgran; 
of daughters who did not lind a hnsband (St)pli. 
(Ed. Tyr. 1500), illustrate th(‘ im[)urtanee attaehod 
to this duty, which naturally i.s cmi>hasized in 
Plato’s philosopliy of the State. Iveligion also 
demanded that a man many and raise up sons to 
continiu' Ids line, d'he worship of the State-gods 
was carried on by legitimate citizens, and on tliis 
ground also Idato rests t he duty of marriage (Xn/. vi. 
773 hd- Further, certain forms of ridigious service 
were the duty and privilege of particular famiru's, 
which must he kept u[) in order that this service 
may be perfonru'd. Finally, the wellbeing of the 
dead (of a man's ancestors, and his own well¬ 
being after death) dejiended on otl'erings by his 
descendants (Isocr. xiv. 60; Plato, llipp. M(ij. 
291 F), so that actual or adopted sons(Isauis, vii. 30) 
were necessary to perform this important service, 

3 . The choice of a wife depends on this concep¬ 
tion of marriage as a duty to the State, to the gods, 
and to one’s self. A man’s wife is or<linarily chosen 
by his father, who deals with the father of the pro- 
nosed bride, and there is little or no oppoi tnnity 
mr romance or individual choice, since oidinarily 
the girl has had no opportunity of seeing h(*r fiituie 
lMi^l>and before betrothal, and hardly any oppor¬ 
tunity Ixdore marriage. Even theeonsmitof the 

f iarties themselvc^s need not be asked, for the girl 
las no occasion to object, and the youth can have 
his incomo cut off if ho does not agree. The 
pictuto of Haunon and Antigorn^ in Sophocles’ 
Antiqnnc is evidently an exception to the rule, 
even in literature. That marriage was conceived as 
a duty and arranged by tlie parents does not, of 
course, mean that in ancient Athens (any more 
than in modern countries where marriage is 
arranged by parents) the husband <Ud not often 
come to have real regard and love for his wife. 

The woman chosen for a wife must, of course, be 
the daughter of an Athenian citizen, for only the 
children of such a marriage wouhl be legitimate. 
She might be, and often was, a near relat ive of her 
future husband. Usually the bride would be a 
girl between tifteen and twenty, unh^ss, indeed, 
she w^ere a widow ; and her liusliand wouhl l>e 
between twenty and thirty years of nge. Her 
beauty would count for something, her skill in tlie 
feminine arts, such as spinning and weaving, for 
more ; but the important thing vvas rather that 
her social position and lier dowry should be com- 
arable with the position and wmalth of her future 
usband. The reason for this is simple, in that a 
woman with small downy would often f;i,il to win 
her husband’s respect, wliile a wufe with a very 
large dowry might make her husband very uncom¬ 
fortable by interfering with his iinancial manage¬ 
ment of the pro[)erty, if not with otln'r .-.ides of his 
life (cf. Plato, J.pg. vi. 774 1) ; Pint, de Edar. 
Pucr. 13 K ; Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 10 . 5, p. llGlu). 
See, furth(*r, M A RUT age ((Ireek). 

4 . The family a religious institution.—While 
marriage and the family were delinitidy legal 
institutions, the religious si<le must be edeai lyre- 
cognized. Tike evi’ry other human institution, 
the family neeiled the divine blessing, and religious 
rites to obtain this blessing wore not negleided even 
in times when belief in tlie gods became vague or 
insincere. Indeed, th(;y could not well benegh'cted, 
for, in so far as tlie family was recognized by the 
State, it w'as a duty to the State to follow' the 
customary rites in invoking the blessing of the 
gods. So far as the mariiage ceremony w-ascon- 


cciikmI, the ridigious riti;s attending it resembled 
in principle the religious rites attending any im- 
jiortant undertaking. They (mnsisti'd in sacrilices 
to the j)atron gods of marriage on the day before 
the wedding, and again in connexion with the 
wedding baiKpiet. 'The choici' of the gods to whom 
these sacrilices w ere oll'ered, lather than thecharac- 
t(*r of the sacrilices, was signilicant. /cus and 
Hera, w'ho, with lo(‘al deities, w'cre honoured in 
the preliminary sacrilices, were not only the patrons 
of marriage as a human institution, but also tiie 
gods wdiose relations r(‘))resented the type of the 
human family in the 01>'mpian circle. Similarly, 
the gods of the houscliold and Ajihrodite, who 
w'ere honoured at th(» marriage feast itself, were 
the gods W'ho watched over the relations of the 
new family. Just as the religious character of any 
Ureek institution linds expression in the gods w'itn 
whom it is associated, so the religious clniiac-ter of 
tin; family is seen in the nature of the gods invoked 
in the marriage cenuiiony. 

Further, (Ireek religion w-as a matter of social 
groups like the family or the tribf^ or the State, 
before it was a matter of the individual. The 
w'orship of the family centred in llestia (Vesta), 
the jier.sonilied hearth-tlame. At her round altar, 
hung with fillets, in the main room of the house, 
libations wm'e oll’ered at each imaal, and she was 
recognized in connexion with every saciilice that 
took place in the home. (Jtlnu’ gods also w'ere 
worshij>pe<l—Apollo the (liiardian, whose symbol 
or altar stood outside the door ; the patron gods of 
their lacig whose shrine might be in a room oil' the 
main hall; Zmis lleikcios, whose altar stood in 
the ('ourt; and the gods of projHuly like Zeus 
Kti'sios; even gods fiom dillenuit shrines in the 
city might be rcju’csmited by small images in the 
home. At all the events of family life, .siudi as 
the birth of a child, the coming of age of a son, or 
in cases of sickness or death, the gods of the home 
w(*re w'orshi[)ped. On home anniversaries such as 
birthdays, and often on the occasion of public 
worship in the city, sacrilices were offered in the 
home. In a word, the Greek family w'as a religious 
institution, because every social institution in 
Greece was essentially religious. 

5 . The relation of members of the family.—The 
elfort to asceitain from Greek litcuature the 
meaning of the family as an ('thical institution is 
complicated by \arious dillicultie.s. Pn'tures of 
private life are not found in the earlier litcualure, 
and wo are left to deduce the facts from occasional 
allusions in j)hilosophical waitings and s})ee'dies, or 
from the exaggerations of comi'dy, or from the higli 
i<leal jdane of tragedy. Xenophon’s account ot (he 
training he proposed to give his young wife on 
marriage (in the (Ecoyiomicus) is a welcoim^ excoj)- 
tion, even if Xeno])hon can hardly be regaided as 
the type of an Athenian citizen. 

If we go back to the Homeric iioems, we find 
charming j)ictures of the inlimate relations of 
husband and w'ife, in particular of Hector and 
Andromache (7/. vi.),of Alcirious and Arete {0(/. vi.- 
viii.), of Odysseus and Penelope. In the words of 
Odysseus to Nausicaa {Od. vi. ISO f, ; cf. Hesiod, 
Erga, 702), ‘ There is nothing mightier and nobler 
than wdien man and wife are of omi heart and mind 
in a house, a grief to their foes, and to their friends 
great joy, but their own hearts know it best ’ (tr. 
Butcher and Lang). 

In later literature the references to this subject 
are few but striking. It is Euri])ides who describes 
the chaste w ife w'ho makes the home life happy, so 
that the husband rejoices when he enters, and calls 
himself fortunate as he goes out {Iph, A ul. 1158 11’.). 
Euripides also speaks of the sweet deceit of a wife 
who softens the trouble and cheers the illness of 
her husband (frag. 819). In her husband’s absence 
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it is her lot to suffer Agam. 861 f.); in his 

presence there is such coiiipleU trust and under¬ 
standing that burdens are lightened (Soph. CEd. 
Tyr. 769 f., and passim). Hy tlie time of Aristotle 
the entire community of life between husband and 
wife is emphasized (Arist. Kth. Nic. viii. 14, p. 
1162a, 19-29; cf. Isocr. iii. 40) ; and Tlutarch {Mor. 
59 F) names honour to the wife as one of the essen¬ 
tials of family life.. 

While these references in literature can hardly 
be regarded as })ure imagination of poets and 
theories of philosophers, we must not fail to 
recognize the conditions which limited the develop¬ 
ment of such relations. In general it is cl(*ar tliat 
the possibilities of intellectual companionship were 
limited by the very restricted opportunities of the 
wife for any intellectual development. Where 
books hardly existed in the home, and where women 
never came in contact with any one but slaves, 
even if the latter were sometimes educated persons, 
they could not be expected to meet their husbands 
on common ground intellectually. Certain plea¬ 
sures belonged to husband and wife in common 
—pleasure in the comfortable, well-regulated home 
and in the growing children ; perhaps soinetiim^s 
the pleasures of music. Common purposes and 
ideals they certainly shared so far as the sons and 
daughters were concerned. Of affection between 
husband and wife one can say but little. It seems 
hardly possible, however, that the pictures of 
affectionate husbands and wives in Creek tragedy 
could have been appreciated by the Athenian 
audience, or even conceived at all, if they had no 
counterpart in the actual life of the day. 

The relation of parents to children i.s frequently 
referred to in literature. Three similes in the 
Iliad (iv. 130, xv. 362, xvi. 7) express the tender 
8ymj)athy of the mother for her child. The joy 
of zEson in his son Jason and of Telamon in his 
son Ajax is described by Pindar (PyM. iv. 120 f., 
Isthm. V.) ; the love of Creon for Hieinon, tempor- 
arily blinded by passion, in Sophocles’ Antigoney 
the mother’s joy in Cleobis and Biton (Herod, i. 
31), and the pain Medea inflicted on Jason by kill¬ 
ing their children (Kur. Medea), are examples that 
might be multiplied indefinitely. The reverse of 
the same thought is found in the pain when 
children turn out badly (Isjcus, v. 39; Theog. 
27 Iff.); and, when this feeling of tenderness to 
children seems to be lacking, as in the ca.se of 
Demosthenes, who jdaced the prosperity of the 
State above his personal loss in his daughter’s 
death, it is a fit subject for public reproach 
(yEschin. in Ctes. 77). 

The visible record of parental affection is pre¬ 
served to us in the rei)resentations of mother and 
child on Attic vases, and in various representations 
of the family on Attic grave-reliefs. The duty of 
parents to bring up their children in right ways, 
and in particular to develop honour to the State 
and respect for parents, is ordinarily presupposed 
rather than stated explicitly (cf. Demosth. Coron. 
22-23 ; Eurip. Antiope, fr. 219). This training in 
earlier years was supervised by the mother ; and, 
as girls never passed out from the mother’s im¬ 
mediate care till they were married, the relation 
developed between mother and daughter must have 
been an intimate one. The son early passed from 
his mother’s hands to the schoolmaster, the train¬ 
ing slave (7rai5a7ary(i5), and, in less degree, to the 
father. As to any intimate relation of father and 
son, we know little except from the evidence of 
tragedy. It is clear, however, that both sons and 
daughters were trained strictly in the feeling for 
the unity of the family, with the duties and the 
privileges which this imposed. 

The relation between brothers, and between a 
brother and a sister, is not infrequently mentioned 
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from the Homeric poems onwards. 'I'lie account of 
Agoimemnon and Menelaiis in the Iluul (iv. 14811'., 
vii. 107) only s<^rves to illustrate tlie general ])rin- 
ciple {Od. viii. 546). The affection of a hrotlier 
ami sister is be.st illustrated by the story of Klectra 
and Orestes as it was developed in literature and 
in art. 

The duty of children toward their parents is first 
a material one, namely, to care for them in tludr 
old age (Lysias, xiii, 45 ; Isauis, vii. 30). More 
broadly it is described as honour towards parents 
(Lycurg. Leucr. 94 ; and esp. Pindar, Pyih. vi. 
23 ff'.). Plato goes so far as to say that piety 
towards parent.s is the best worship of the gods 
{Leg. xi. 9)i0 IDl'.), nnd the absence of such piety 
was at Athens a legal bar from public office (Doin. 
ii. 17). For the Athenians the most repulsive 
j)hase of the So])histic attack on moral ideals 
(smeerned this pond (Aristoph. Clouds, 994 f. ; Xen. 
Mem. iii. 5. 15), ami (he problems which arose for 
sons, when one paimit was turned against another, 
.•IS in the s(,ory of I'.riphyle or of Clytiemnestra, 
piov<‘d e.xtreimdy inf'Oting to the Greeks. 

Judged by the onl_^ <la 1 a .it our disposal—those 
of inydi and literature and art—the unity of the 
fsmdy was the fundaiueiital conception of Greek 
‘-locietv and Greek morals. When the hold of 
othcu' .social and polit ic.al institutions had begun to 
\seak(Ui, the family still retained its solidarity, and 
duties to the family were observed with care. 

(T. also the ‘ Greek ’ section of artt. Children, 
Education, Mahriage. 

Literaturk.—F. H. Miiller, Ueher das Familienlehen der 
homerischen Zeit, Zeitz, 1K(K5; J. P, Mahaffy, •Scciai/>//<? tn 
Gr^'ece, London, 1874 (new ed. 1898) ; G. Glotz, La Solularit^ 
de la /amille dans le droit crxiiiinel en Gri'ce, i’aris, 1904 ; 
W. H. S. Jones, Greek Morality, London, 1900, p, 83 ; C. A. 
Savage, The Athenian Family, Baltimore, 1907; T. D. 
Seymour, Life tn the Uomeric Age, New York, 1907, p. 117. 

AR'I'IIUR FAIliBANKS. 

FAMILY (Hindu).—i. The family in India i.s 
of the joint-family type, and it is childly for this 
reason that the Indian family law differs so much 
from that of Europe. Its main primdples were 
early reduced to writing in the well-known legal 
Sanskrit treatises called Dfiamna/axstras or Smftis, 
all the more important of which have been pub¬ 
lished in Englisn. I’his so-called Hindu law is 
still apj)lied, throughout British India, in all ques¬ 
tions relating to the inheritance, succession, and 
marriage of Hindus, to taste, and to Hindu reli¬ 
gious usages or institutions. 

2 . The state of a family living in union implie.s 
a common habitation as well as community of 
property, of meals, and of cultus. It may be de¬ 
scribed, with H. Maine, as ‘a group of natural or 
adoptive descendants held together by subjection 
to the eldest living a.scemlant, father, grandlather, 
or great-grandfather. The head of such a group 
is ^ways in practice despotic;’ {Early History of 
Institutions, London, 1875, p. 116; cf. Aneient 
Laiv^^y do. 1907, p. 133). It snould be added that, 
if the family cliose to continue united after the 
father’s death, the eldest son would generally be¬ 
come its head, as stated in the lawbook of Nanula: 
‘Let the eldest brother, by consent, sup])ort the 
rest like a father.’ The po.sition of such an eldest 
son managing the family estate is also a very influ¬ 
ential one, though not equal in dignity to that of 
a father, whose power resembles the jxatria potestas 
of the paterfamdias in ancient Roman law. 

Thus ‘a wife, a son, and a slave, these tliree are declared to 
have no property ; the wealth which they earn Ih (;v< (imred) for 
him to whom they belong ’ (Mann, viii. 418). ‘ That is declared 

a valid transaction which is done by the senior or head of a 
family. That is not valid which has been transacted hy one 
who does not enjoy independence ’ (Nirada, i. 42). 

Even nowadays the manager {kartd) does not 
confine himself to the financial part of the house¬ 
hold ; there Is not a single domestic affair of any 
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importance which may be undertaken without his 
consent or knowledge ; and he is even expected to 
watch over the spiritual needs of all the members, 
and to check irregularities of all kinds by his sound 
discipline. The extent of his sway may be gathered 
from the facts that married sons in India, with 
their wives and children, generally choose to re¬ 
main under the paternal roof, as they marry very 
early, and avoid the resj)onsihility and expense of 
a separate establishment ; that adopted and ille¬ 
gitimate sons may have to be added to the legiti¬ 
mate sons ; that polygamy and concubinage are 
not forbidden, whereas the re-marriage of widows 
is objected to ; and tliat a respectable Hindu is 
often oblig(Hl to support indigent relatives together 
with their families, as well as a hereditary family- 
priest and otlier hangers-on. It should be re¬ 
marked, however, that the general body of an 
undivided family extends further than the copar¬ 
cenary, which consists of the three generations 
next to the owner of certain property in unbroken 
male descent, and possesses a rignt of survivorship 
for all the descendants included in it. 

3 . The eldest son is not infrecpiently allowed by 
the father to manage the affairs of the family 
under his direction, and he may even himself be¬ 
come the kartci during the lifetime of the father, 
if the latter is advanced in years and unable or 
unwilling to continue to concern himself with 
matters of a secular nature. After the father’s 
death, the eldest son, as mentioned before, will 
g('nerally succeed him, though this is no invariable 
rule. The precept of Narada is still occasionally 
followed, that even the youngest brother may 
govern the family if sp^a’ially cajiable, because 
the prosperity of the whole family depends on 
ability. It is seldom, if ever, that more than one 
member of a family takes part in the management, 
though there is nothing to prevent such democratic 
methods of family government. The kartd is, 
however, liable to render an account; it has been 
so held by a full bench of the Calcutta High Court. 

4. The wife of the manager, called qhinni^ also 
occupies a responsible position, as she bas to look 
after the inner department of the household, to 
see that every one is duly fed, to regulate her 
expenses according to the means of the family, to 
exercise a mild and prudent sway over her daugh¬ 
ters and daughters-in-law and over the domestic 
servants, to get her daughters married at an early 
age, and have their nuptials properly celebrated. 
As for the task of educating her children, it would 
be a mistake to expect too much from a mother 
M’ho herself is in most cases unacquainted with the 
barest elements of knowledge, entirely governed 
by religious notions of the crudest kind, and given 
to superstitious practices. 

5 . The daughters and daughters-indaw, whose 
attitude towards one another is not always that of 
strict harmony and peace, are not only subject to 
the control 0 / the female head of the house, shut 
up as they are in the family zenana ; they also 
labour under all the disadvantages and hardships 
incidental to the difficult position of females in an 
Eastern country. Thus a young daughter-in-law 
in a genteel family is regarded aa immodest and 
unmannerly, if she should happen accidentally to 
enter the outer or male compartment of the house. 
No married female is permitted to leave the house, 
without having first obtained the sanction of the 
male or female head of the family, or otherwise 
than in a closed conveyance, either a pdlkl or a 
carriage. Women take their meals after the men, 
and tbe choicest part of the food is first offered to 
the males, and the residue kept for the females. 

6 . Most women in India are strictly religious; 
the qhinni in particular hardly ever fails, after 
breakfast, to go through her morning service in 


the domestic place of worship, at the close of which 
she invokes the l)les 8 ing of her guardian deity. All 
the inmates of the house, both male and female, are 
expected to be present at the daily pajd performed 
by the hereditary priest of the family, and to make 
their obeisance to the stone or metal image of the 
tutelary god of the house. In rich families, a suf¬ 
ficient endowment in inalienable landed property 
is set apart for the permanent support of tne idol. 

7 . From a legal point of view, the subject of 
iruiintenanc.e is important, especially as this in¬ 
cludes defraying the expense incurreu for the nup¬ 
tials and other religious ceremonies, or samskdras, 
of the younger male members of the family. I'liose 
who, owing to some bodily or mental defect, are 
disqualilied from inheriting under the Hindu law 
have a claim to maintenance against the head of 
the house. Illegitimate sons and concubines are 
also entitled to l)e maintained. 

8 . Pai'tition is another important subject. Ac¬ 
cording to the 11 th cent. Mltdksard (a well-known 
authoritative Sanskrit commentary), partition is 
the adjustment into specific portions of divers rights 
of the several members of a joint-family, i.e. the 
ascertaiidng of individual rights which durinjr tlie 
joint condition—where the members share in rood, 
worship, an<l estate—are not thought of. Parti¬ 
tion, according to the same authority, may take 
place at the desire of a single male member, who 
IS therefore at liberty, as far as he is concerned, to 
terminate the joint-tenancy, the other coparceners 
having to submit to it whether they like it or not. 
In Bengal, however, real partition may take place 
only after the father’s death, when anv co-sharer 
is at liberty to demand it. Such is the law as laid 
down in the 15th cent. Ddyabhdga, the author of 
which is supposed, in order to prevent the growth of 
disobedience by sons, to have deprived the latter of 
the right of enforcing partition against the father’s 
wish. It appears probable that throughout India 
partition against the father’s will w'as, down to 
very recent times, considered very much contra 
honos moresy even where it was not forbidden. 

9 . The early Sanskrit lawbooks contain long 
lists of secondary sons who may be used to supply 
the place of a legitimate son, if the latter should 
happen to be wanting. This topic of the secondary 
sons {gaunaputra) is also treated in the learned 
Sanskrit commentaries of later times, though all 
the various ancient modes of liliation had gradually 
become obsolete except the device of adoption, whicii 
has remained a highly important and vigorous in¬ 
stitution down to the present day (see Adoption 
[Hindu]). Of the other subsidiary sons, the k;^c- 
trajay or son of the wife, was the son begotten of 
one man’s wife by another, after express authori¬ 
zation, the legitimate husband being childless and 
impotent, disordered in mind, incurably diseased, 
or dead. 

Thus, in the Sanskrit Epics, King^ Saud&sa is reported to have 
induced the saj^e Vasi^ffia to beget for him a son by his queen ; 
and the two brothers Dhftara^itra and Pipeju, the ancestors of 
the chief heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, are said to have been 
begotten by the sage Vyisa for King Vichitravirya. This custom 
corresponds in part to the/eyirafs of the Israelites, and has been 
found to prevail among many nations of antiquity and recent 
times in all parts of the globe. 

A son secretly born {gudhaja) from adulterous 
intercourse is also said to become the son of his 
mother’s husband : if a pregnant young woman mar¬ 
ries, her son belongs to the husband, and is called 
a son received with the bride {sahodha ); and the 
son of a girl {kdnina)y if she marries, becomes her 
husband’s son; whereas, should she remain un¬ 
married, he is reckoned as the son of her father. 
The latter principle is equally applicable in the 
case of the putrikdputray or son 01 an appointed 
daughter, whose son became the son of her father, 
if the latter had no male issue. Somewhat peculiar 
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is the case of i\\Q paunarbJiava^ or son of a woman 
twice married, who appears amonf^ the secondary 
sons, because women, under the Brahman law of 
marriage, are not permitted to marry more than 
once—a prohibition which has only been removed 
by the English legislation of the last century. 

10. The hankering after sons, which is evidenced 
by the recognition of these various substitutes for 
a real legitimate son, seems to have originated in 
the exigencies of a primitive state of society when 
male issue was greatly prized, because the pros¬ 
perity of a family usea to depend on the number 
of hands able to cultivate the family projierty ; and 
the very existence of a tribe surrounded by ene¬ 
mies depended on the number of its male members 
ca})able of bearing arms. The happiness of a man 
even in the next world was connected with the 
existence of a continuous line of male descendants 
cai»ab]e of making the customary offerings to de¬ 
ceased ancestors. Procreation by the father does 
not appear to have been a necessary element in the 
conception of sonshin, and the chastity of women 
was not valued very highly. 

11. It is not necessary, on the other hand, to 
explain these anomalies in the early family law of 
the Brahmans from a supnosed universal {)ractH‘e 
of polyandry in ancient India, and t <3 connect them 
with the potyandrous practices which are no doubt 
widely prevalent among the non-Aryan races of 
India, The well-known tale of Draupadi in the 
MaJidhhdratay who became the joint-wife of all the 
five Pandava brothers, is the only instance of an 
Aryan woman said to have been the legal wife of 
several men, and the Mahahhdrata itself represents 
the match of Draupadi as unusual and shocking. 
As for polyandry among non-Aryans, it exists, 
according to Risley and Gait’s Census Report^ 
both in the matriarchal form, where a woman 
forms alliances with a pluralitv of men not neces¬ 
sarily related to each other, ana suectession is there¬ 
fore traced through the female, and in the fraternal, 
wliere she becomes the wife of several brothers. 

Thin, amonp: the Kannuvans of Madura, a woman may legally 
marry any number of men in succession, and may bestow 
favours on paramours without hindrance. Among the car¬ 
penter and blacksmith classes in Malabar, the four or five 
chosen husbands are said to be in the habit of celebrating their 
polyandrous marriage openly with much pomp. In the Malabar 
and Canarese tarivads generally, a woman may freely associate 
with men unrelated to each other, so that the only family 
group is that of the mother with her c.hildrcn. The family is 
perpetuated by the female members only, and the person occu- 
p^ ing the position of son to a man is the son of his sister. This 
18 the marumakathaifam law, lit. descent in the line of a nephew 
or sister’s son, which is nowadays confined to the Nayars or 
Nairs and other castes on the Malabar coast and in Travancore, 
but even there is falling into disrepute, and gradually passing 
into the fraternal form of polyandry or into monandry. The 
great facilities for divorce which exist in some parts of the 
Madras Presidency may also be viewed perhaps as a relic of, or 
akin to, matriarchal polyandry. The fraternal system is still 
widely spread along the whole of the Himalayan range, in¬ 
cluding Kashmir, as well as in some parts of S. India, e.q. 
among the Todas in the Nilgiris. In Kashmir the woman is 
regarded as the wife of all the brothers, as in the case of 
Draupadi, and the children call them all father. 

12. In the Aryan marriage Rysteni of India, what 
strikes a European observer most is the well-nigh 
universal prevalence of the married state, wliich 
is brought about by the custom of infant marriage 
(see Child Marriage [in India]). This custom, 
the gradual growth of which may he traced in the 
Sanskrit lawbooks, has gone on spreading from 
the higher castes to the lower till it has become 
almost universal. There is no greater opprobrium, 
at least in a genteel family, than to have a daughter 
unmarried at the age of puberty ; hence no father 
dares run the risk of deferring his daughter’s mar¬ 
riage till she is grown up. It may be supposed 
that the patriarchal power of the kartd was ad¬ 
verse, from the outset, to the female members of 
the family exercising the right of choosing their 
husbands for themselves. It may be honed that 


the movement against infant marriage will gradu¬ 
ally gain ground in India, though liitherto it has 
made but little progress. 

13 . The prohinition of widow re-niarriagc, wliich 
is said to be the social complement of iiitant mar¬ 
riage, is also a custom of ancient standing which 
has been spreading from the higlier castes to the 
lower. Among the latter, however, it often meets 
with strenuous resistance, women being nmre of a 
power than in the higher castes, and naturally prone 
to set their induenco against the obstacles placed 
in the way of their re-marriage. Among the upper 
classes, also, social reformers have been constantly 
advocating the propriety and necessity of widow 
marriage. 

14 . Volygamy, though permitted in the Sanskrit 
lawbooks, is raiely i>ractised nowadays, the excess 
of w'ives over Inishands not amounting to more 
than 8 and 7 in Die thousand respectively among 
Hindus and Buddm.-ts. It is quite unusual to take 
a second wife, unless I he first w'ife should he barren 
or athicted with so ce incurable disease ; and, even 
Dum, a man has often to obtain the consifiit of his 
first wife, or of his cfwie panchdyaty or of both. 

15 . 'rh .3 ^cistras contain many curious rules 
D ganiing prohibited degrees in marriage, the prin¬ 
cipal rule being that hnde and bridegroom should 
ntive’- belong to the same gotra, or clan (see Castk, 
§ II). Those exogamous rules are crossed by an 
endogamous priiuniile, under which intermarriage 
biitween persons dilhning in caste is strictly for¬ 
bidden (see Marriage [Hindu]). In ^iractice, any 
marriage may be said to be valid which has been 
celebrated in the presence, and with the presumed 
assent, of the relatives and leading members of 
the caste. 

16 . It should be observed, perhaps, that the 
otherwise striid rule against inteniiarnage be¬ 
tween different castes is relaxed in the case of 
what has been called hypergamyy or ‘marrying 
up,’ i.e. the custom forbiilding a woman to marry 
a man of a grouj) lower tlian lier own, and com¬ 
pelling her to marry into a group equal or superior 
in rank. This custom is both widc-spreau and 
ancient, the Code of Maim styling marriages be¬ 
tween men of a higher class and women of a 
lower class as according to the order of nature, 
while marriages of the converse type are un¬ 
natural. Social reformers have endeavoured to 
check the oiieration of the general rule against 
intermarriages by a proposeii fusion of the exist¬ 
ing suh-castes. 

17 . T lie universally prevailing custom of cele¬ 
brating tlie nuptials with great ponif), and often 
lavish expense, may be cited as a proof of the im- 
{Kutanee ami sanctity of marriage in the eyes of 
tlie people. Some of tlie ceremonies customary at 
a W'cdding are extremely ancient, and seem to have 
eorno down from Aryan times. It is true that 
concubinage is tolerated, both tlie concubine or 
female slave and the illegitimate son being men¬ 
tioned in the Sanskrit Commentaries as members 
of a joint-family. Since the abolition of slavery, 
however, public opinion on this head has greatly 
changed; and it is only in the case of hohliu's of 
rdjydSy or largo estates, or among very low-caste 
people, that concubines living as rnernhers of the 
family of the man keeping them may now some¬ 
times be found. See also Adultery (Hindu). 

Literaturk. —H. Zimmer, Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879; G. 
Biihler, The Laws of Manu, Oxford, xxv.); W. 

Stokes, Hindu Law Books, Madras, 1866; G. Sarkar, Hindu 
Law'^, Calcutta, 1903 ; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage T, 
Madras, 1906; B. Mullick, Essays on the Hindu Family ii\ 
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1881; M. F. BUlinaton, Woman in India, London, 1896; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, 
Oxford, 1906; C. R. Aiyar, A Manual of Malabar Law, 
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Madras, 1883; Risley-Gait, Report on the Census of India, 
1901, Calcutta, 1903; B. Delbruck, Indogerm. Veru'aiidt- 
schaftsiuiinen, Leipzig", xi. 6). 

J. Jolly. 

FAMILY (Japanese).—The earliest family sys¬ 
tem in Japan was tl)at known as uji. I'his word 
is of the same ori;.^in as ttrhi, signifying ‘interior’ 
or ‘ household ’; but Irom the earliest times it has 
been used exelusively in the sense of ‘nam(\’ 
especially the name of a clan. Uji existed from 
the most ancient times, and constituted the tirst 
units of Japanese society. 

The organization of the uji was quite complex. 
It was not a matter of blood relationship alone, 
but of social, economic, and political inttuests as 
well. Originally but a few noble families pos¬ 
sessed names and received recognition as uji. 
These uji included all the members of the given 
family, and were iiaTiied after the favour of the 
Koyal uji^ the occujuition of the family members, 
or the place of residence. As the numbers within 
the family increased, the branches were made 
subdivisions, called ko uji, or lesser families, 
under the authority of the central uji, o-uji, 
Avhich in turn was governed by its kami, or 
superiors. Each central uji, with its various 
hranches, formed a social body, for the most part 
.siifticient unto itself ; and its cliief interest became 
that of self - nreservation and self - perpetuation 
along clear and distinct lines. 

As early as the reign of Suinin (29 B.C.), there 
were laws governing the names of uji ; and the 
court carefully looked after their preservation, not 
allowing names once fixed to bo changed except 
by special arrangement; and, later, establishing 
such historic uji as the Fujiwara, the Minamoto, 
and the Taira. As the oil'shoots of the various uji 
still further multiplied, they took various family 
names, often from the locality, such as Ilojd, 
Ashikaga, Tokugawa, etc. These names were 
known as mioji (the name of a descendant), as 
distinct from uji ; but the use of even the mioji 
was not allowed to the common people until after 
the opening of the Meiji era in 1868. 

As economic groups the uji were important. 
(Occupations, traJes, and professions were con¬ 
sidered hereditary; and, while caste system in 
the strict sense never existed in Japan, very real 
bonds held a man to the calling of his father, 
whether that was the making of swords or the 
teaching of mathematics at the Government Uni¬ 
versity of the time. 

As political factors, the uji constituted the very 
material and machinery or government. Theo¬ 
retically, the people of Japan were all included in 
the various branch uji of the central uji, of which 
the Emperor w'as the head ; and the national 
administration, such as it was in those early days, 
was carried on for the most part through the uji. 
In cour.se of time the large uji became very power¬ 
ful, holding many in a kind of serfdom, and 
defying the central authority of the Court. Such 
a state of affairs led to the "faikwa reformation in 
A.D. 645, which sought to strengthen the Imperial 
authority by the ov(!rthrow of certain powerful 
uji, and the organization of provinces and pre¬ 
fectures as political units in their place. This 
system, copicnl from (Jhina, was not adapted to 
conditions in Japan at the time, and soon gave 
way before the intluence of other rising families; 
but during tho.se years the uji underwent modifica¬ 
tion, which led, by the latter part of the I 2 th 
cent., to a more complete development of what 
may be termed the patriarchal system. 

In the uji the family, as including the members 
of one household merely, was merged to a great 
extent in the larger body of the clan, and pos¬ 
sessed no real social inlluence ; but in the patri¬ 


archal system its organization became more clearly 
defined and efficient. 'the patriarchal system 
reached its most complete development during the 
period of the buk6, or warrior ; and it remained 
practically unchanged for centuries, until the 
ke.storation of 1868. The chief characteristic of 
the family under this system was the absolute 
authority of its head. A ‘house,’ consisting of 
relatives to the third or fourth generation, was 
governed by one head, who, of necessity a male 
but not necessarily the father or senior, exercised 
almost unlimited power over the property, personal 
conduct, and lives of his subordinates, tlie only 
check upon his actions being a council of relatives 
who held in sacred regard tliat which was deemed 
for the honour and best interests of the family. 
Both legislative and executive power belonged to 
the head of a family. He controlled the education 
of the children, tiie marriage of the voung, the 
occupation of all. Ceremonies of all Kinds were 
under his direction ; and punishment even up to 
the extreme penalty of death was at his bidding. 
But this great authority was combined with great 
oldigations ; upon the head of a family devolved 
the duty of its support, and the maintenance of 
its honour under all circumstances. 

Tims far we have considered the position mainly 
of the male meml^rs of the family. In the family 
of early Japan, the wife and daughter held by 
nature a place of greater inlluence and importance 
than was allowed after the coming of Confucian 
and Buddhist teachings, which won the allegiance 
of practically the entire country. Woman’s duty 
became that of obedience to her father, her hus¬ 
band, and her son. 8he was literally given in 
marriage by her family ; and, when married, she 
had to rentier absolute obedience to her husband’s 
parents. Whatever pro})erty she brought became 
the possession of her new family ; and there were 
seven reasons recognized by the law for any one 
of which she could be sent back divorced to her 
father’s hou.sehold—barrenness, adultery, disre¬ 
spect towards father - in - law or mother - in - law, 
loquacity, theft, jealousy, and foul disease. 
Furthermore, in the family of the strong and 
wealthy, the wife, whatever her condition and 
character, was doomed to association with many 
concubines in proportion to her husband’s prosperity 
and position. 

Filial duty was the chief obligation, including 
that of revenge. When the head of a family, or a 
grandfather or grandmother, or a relative was 
injured or slain by one of another family, the 
duty of private revenge rested upon his sub¬ 
ordinates, upon the children or grandchildren. 
This obligation w^as publicly recognized ; and in 
its performance all conceivable obstacles were 
overcome and dangers met, even women feeling 
the necessity of obedience to this duty. Private 
revenge may be considered natural in an age and 
.society where laws are not formulated or firmly 
enforced by organized government, especially in 
the country where the military ideal has com¬ 
manded the respect and adoration of the people. 

A sacred meaning was attached to the concep¬ 
tion of family under this system. The individual 
was sw'allowed up in the common family life, not 
temporarily but permanently. The family, from its 
first ancestor to the latest generation, was a unit; 
and its unbroken continuance was all-important. 
The departed were regarded as still interested in 
the condition of the family, affected by its doings, 
and able to aid its undertakings. In a very real 
sense the past lived in the present, and was to be 
honoured by it. Ancestor-worship, while not 
peculiar to Japan but shared by all clan-peoples, 
attained among the Japanese a remarkable nold 
through this sense of family unity ; and Shinto, 
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the most essentially Japanese of the faiths, de¬ 
veloped at a time when the worship of aiieestors 
was strong and vital. The deihed spirits of 
ancestors, uji-gami, protected the home and made 
it a holy place sanctitied hy their presence. 

Loyalty to the family of the oast required that 
the family of the present should take thought for 
the family of the future. This perpetuity of the 
family was attained through the perpetuity of the 
family head. The eldest son and his eldest son 
preserved the family name, and so preserved the 
family. Thus the heir to the family headship 
was obliged to marry ; and for him to die wdthout 
a male descendant to continue the family and 
pay due respect to the spirits of the departed 
was a grave olFence against the most sacreil law 
of filial piety. Divorce of the barren and the 
taking of concubines were honourable if intended 
for this purpose. 

Heirship in the family was not so much a matter 
of property as of birthright to the position of family 
head. From this fact grew the system of adop¬ 
tion, when no son was born to succeed to the family 
name. The adoption w^as preferably of a relative ; j 
but, if circumstances required, it might he of a j 
stranger. The obligation which rested upon I he head i 
of the family, as representing the hallowed piust, | 
and as responsible for the present and the future, j 
was great; and hence it was most important that ■ 
he should be a man of real character and ability. 
From this consideration arose the custom of retire¬ 
ment, inkyo, by which one resigned his position 
as the head of a family to his son or another 
who should succeed him. This was very cominoii, 
for various family reasons ; and, in the case of 
influential or royal families, it took place, for 
political reasons, at the age of fifty, or even much 
earlier. 

With the entrance of Western influence at tlie 
dawn of the Meiji era (18G8) great changes began 
in the social and family, as well as business and 
political, life of Japan. Social clianges, to be made 
safely, have to be made slowdy ; and many elements 
of the old patriarchal system are strongly operative 
to-day ; but gradually the principle of imlividualism 
is gaining ground. The i)reseiit Civil Code w-as 
compiled, after years of careful study in compara¬ 
tive legislation, by scholars and lawyers. It is 
modelled in many particulars upon German law, 
taking ancient customs into due consideration. It 
became operative on 16th July 1898. In the sec¬ 
tion concerning the family the old calculation of 
relationship is abolished ; and relatives by blood to 
the sixth degree, husband and wife, and relatives 
by affinity to the third degree are recognized as 
forming a family. An ado[)ted son is recognized 
as related to the other members of the family as a 
natural son Avould be. A ‘ house ’ is declar(‘d to 
be the sphere of its headship without regard to 
personality; and, with a view to putting an end 
to the objectionable custom of early retirement 
from active life, it is provided that the headship 
of a family shall not no resigned before the age 
of sixty. Furthermore, marriage is recognized as 
an act reouiring formality, and is legalized upon 
report to the proper Government registrar. Mutual 
consent and judicial decision are recognized as 
conditions, one of which must obtain, in securing 
divorce. A legal agreement may be made con¬ 
cerning the property of husband and wife ; but 
the official head of a family may manage the pro¬ 
perty of a wife—or of a husband if the head be a 
woman — unless a special arrangement be made. 
The wife is regarded as the representative of her 
husband in the ordinary domestic affairs of the 
home. 

In spite of the spirit of the new laws and the 
changes which are taking place, it must be said 


that the country people and fanners still follow, 
in largo me.asiire, the old system in all matters of 
personal family intlueiice, the young being fettered 
by the family authority of geneiatiuns living and 
dead. Among the educated and in the great cen¬ 
tres, on the other hand, the individualistic family 
of the Fnglish and American type, consi-^ting of 
husband, wdfe, and children, is b(;coming the rule. 
Thc,re is everyw here a growing recognition of the 
individual ; but beneath the apparent calm a bitter 
struggle is going on. Two principles are contend¬ 
ing for supremacy : the principle of communism 
wdthin the family—personal absorjition in its inter¬ 
ests ; and the principle of personal freedom—the 
right of personal initiative and realization. The 
young men and women who have received a modern 
education are at prc>>ent the greatest sulferers from 
the strife if, as i-ltmi happens, they are forced by 
ohl customs into cn uncongimial marriage, or, on 
the oth(?r hanJ, it ti.ey break, too thoughtlessly into 
rebellion. Nevei tliel<‘ss, ‘ the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.’ 

I.1TRR\TURB. — n, art. ‘.Japan'; Kaziio Hatoyama, 
‘ .Taj)aiH‘so Personal Itelations ’ in ch. x. of h'ijty Years 0 / 
,\'eu J.^pan, *■(!. Stii^n'fiobu Okoiiia, Tokyo, 1907-08 (Knjf. cd. 
IjOiidon, 1909); L. Hearn, Japan, London, 1904. 

Tasuku Harada. 

FAMILY (Jewish).^—Though eonsiderahly af¬ 
fected on the legal side by iion-Jewish environ- 
iiKMils, Jewhsli family life has retained, throughout 
the. centuries, a distinct character to wdiicli IJihlo 
ami 'ralmud contribiiti'd. The iriiliience of the 
family relations has been one of the strongest 
religious ami social forces, making for sobriety and 
purity, and forming an intimate bond betw'een 
the individual and the community. Family solid¬ 
arity, in its aspects of piety and altruism, led to 
the establishment at once of a private code of 
morality and a communal linking of tln^ genera¬ 
tions. On the one band, tlie individual was 
merged in the family ; and, 011 t he other, tlie 
family w'as merged in the community. Kvery 
Jew found his loy and his sorrow in all Jews’ joys 
and sorrow's, Jle took a iicrsonal interest in tne 
doiiu'stic life of the community, for the com¬ 
munity W'as in a very real sense one united family. 
A marriage, a funeral, each was a <‘,ongregational 
event. And, more generally, the social outlook 
of tlic w'hole was based on the virtue of the parts. 
The serenity and purity of the home worked out¬ 
wards, and made the communal life pure and 
serene amid evim tlie most sordid of extiunal con¬ 
ditions. Family chastity, allection, I'iety, for¬ 
bearance, and joyousness formed the base uf the 
pyramid on whieii tlie communal life was securely 
erected. Hence the life of Jewry, in the Ghetto 
period, was imlejieiident of, and rose sujierior to, 
restrictions which must otherwise have proved 
demoralizing. 

The whole of the family life w'as pervaded by 
religion ; the home ceremonial in general and 
the special Sabbath and festiNal rites combined 
to maKe the table an altar. J'be eomnumest acts 
of the daily round were sanctitied. The Sabbath 
in particular had this ellect. The legalistic ob¬ 
servance of its many restrictions w'as associated 
with a spirit of joy and beatitude. On the Sabbath 
eve the children were blessed—a custom w hich still 
widely prevails in .lewisli homes. 

‘ Before the children can walk, they should be carried on 
Sabbaths and holidays to the father and mother to be blessed ; 
after they are able to walk, they should go of their own accord, 
with bowed body, and should incline their heads and receive 
the blessing’ (Moses Henochs, BrandfpiegH, tr. Hcilprin, Basel, 
1602, xliii.). 

Jewish family life was based on this mutual 
reverence between parents and cliihlren. It was 
naturally founded also on law. The parent— 
especially the father — exercised authority over 

1 See also 'Jewish' sections of Birth, Education, Marriaom. 
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children during their minority (which, in im¬ 
portant aspects, ended with the hoy at the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth and with the girl at 
the beginning of tlui thirteenth year). Up to 
this date tlie father had |)ower to give his daughter 
in marriage, though she had certain rights of 
repudiating {yni'ini) such marriage. The general 
tenden(!y has, however, been to post[)one mar¬ 
riage until the girl has reached her majority, 
and the parental authority within the family thus 
becomes inoial ratlier than leguil. A lirst-century 
saying shows a{)fly the eoTubination of the legal 
with the moral side of the father's influence : 

‘Our masters have taught, He who loves his wife as himself, 
and hontuirs lier niore than himself; who leads his sons and 
d.vu^ditcrs in the straight path, and marries them near their 
time of maturity;—to his house the words of Job apply (t)-'*), 
“Thou shalt know that thy tent is in jieace(Bab. lebarnoth, 
625). 

The child, in accordance yvith Biblical precept, 
was bound to honour his parents. This duty was 
far-reachiug—the son was not to occupy the father’s 
seat; he was not to contradict him, or call him 
by his name. The reader of David Qimhi’s com¬ 
mentaries will recall the regularity with which 
this author (utes his father as ‘ my lord, rny father.’ 
The son could becompelh‘d to maintain his parents. 
The (laughter was hound to honour her father and 
mother, hut, as after her marriage she came under 
her husband’s jiuthority, she was not amenable to 
all the obligations which fell on the son. On his 
part the father was expected to teach bis children, 
to have his sons apprenticed to a trade, and to 
avoid putting unnecessary strains on tlieir re¬ 
spect. Thus the text, Lv ‘Thou .shalt not 

put a stumbling-block before the blind,’ was taken 
as a caution against striking a grown-up child 
{Mo'ed Qafoii, 17u) ; the child might he tempted to 
retaliate with a passionate blow. 

The conlined (luartcrs occupied by the Jews in 
the Middle Ages, as well as the survival of patri¬ 
archal .sentiments, often led to the dwelling of the 
whole family, of several generations, under the 
same roof. After marriage, the bride’s parents 
would Ireijuently provide accommodation for the 
son-in-law. In the Orient the system sometimes 
leads to very com})licated legal (Questions of owner¬ 
ship in the large houses occupied in common by 
many distinct coteries of the family, 'i’his system 
prevailed more extensividy while marriages were 
contracted at an early age. But, though it was 
the father who mostly remained head of the 
family, the mother tilled a high place in the 
esteem of Iier children and more nuiiote de¬ 
scendants. We have a striking instance of this 
in the Memoirs of Gliickelof Hamelin (17th cent.). 
After her husband’s death (1689) she not only 
brought up her eight children, but carried on Iier 
husband’s business. She travelled to the great 
fairs, and spent her days usually in the warehouse. 
Her influence over her children was extraordinarily 
(.‘omplete, her piety no less than her capacity 
winning their love and veneration. No greater 
blow was dealt to the Jewish theory of life 
than was inflicted by such interferences as the 
Familianten-GescAz which prevailed in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia in tlie 18th century. In 
those States no Jew could marry without a special 
permit from the Government. The avowed object 
was to prevent any increase of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion. The law was repealed in 1849, but in many 
arts of the world the problem of harmonizing 
ewisli with modern legal rec^uirements has much 
modified the old family relations which, as Heine 
has made the modern w'orld understand, turned 
the Jewish home into ‘a haven of rest from the 
storms that raged round the very gates of the 
ghettos, nay, a fairy palace in which the be¬ 
spattered ohjeets of (he mob’s derision threw 


off their garb of shame and resumed the royal 
attire of freemen. The home was the place 
where the Jew was at his best. In the market¬ 
place he was perhaps liard and sometimes ig¬ 
noble ; in the world he helped his judges to mis- 
iinder.stand him; in the home he was himself’ 
(I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages^ 
London, 1896, p. 113; see wliole of ch. vii.). 

liiTERATURK.—P. ^vxchholz. Die Familie . . . nachrrwsaisch- 
talinud. Lehre, Breslau, 1867; L. Low, Die Lebensalter in der 
jud. Literatur, Szegeam, 1875; M. Gudemann, Cesck. det 
Krziehungnveaens und der CuUur der Juden, Vienna, 1880-88 ; 
D. Kaufmann, Die Meinoiren der ULuckel von Ilarmln, Frank¬ 
fort, 1896; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, London, 
1896, Philadelphia, 190S ; S. Krauss, Talmud. Archdologie, 
it, Leipzijf, 1911 ; I. Abrahams, op. cit. suwa. 

1. Abrahams. 

FAMILY (Muslim).—The constitution of the 
Muslim family is very different from that of the 
(diristian family ; it is more indefinite, involved, and 
complicated. Marriage has not the same binding 
force ; the ceremony is far less solemn—in fact, it is 
.scarcely a public ceremony at all. A first marriage 
does not (lehar a man from a suhseiiuent union, 
polygamy being quite legal ; and, outside the 
married state, the hiisbami is allowed to cohabit 
with an unlimited number of slaves. The status 
of the children of these concubines is identical 
with that of the children of the wedded wives, 
so tliat even marriage does not precisely decide 
the question as to the legitimacy of a child. 
Furthermore, a Muslim marriage is precarious : 
divorce is more easily obtained than in any Christian 
sect. Properly speaking, it is not really divorce 
that is admitted by Ishlm—it is the hu.shand’s 
right of repudiation, which he may exercise almost 
as he pleases. Muslim custom cloes not give (he 
same social importance to marriage as we do : the 
wife, always secluded in her apartments, or veiled, 
does not apjiear in society at all. A guest or a 
host must never speak to a Muslim about his wives, 
or ask any news of them. Th« education of the 
children, which is the great family duty in Chris¬ 
tianity, is reduced almost to vanishing-point in 
Islam, and is hardly a subject of intere.st at all to 
the parents. Finally, the family makes no efi'ort, 
such as is made among Christian races, to perpetuate 
or increase its prosperity and glory from generation 
to generation ; it is, especially in (lespotic countries, 
at the mercy of the princ(;'s whims, and may pass 
in a day from wealth to poverty. 

The rules controlling the constitution of the 
Muslim family are supposed to he laid down by 
the Quran ; but they are not found explicitly 
stated there, and ac-(;retioris have been formed by 
custom. Muliammad formally sanctioned polygamy 
—for himself in iiarticular, since he had several 
wives (nine, accoruing to some traditions ; fourteen, 
according to others), all of whom he regarded as 
legitimate; and he always had a revelation to 
justify tliese various marriages. But he did not 
approve of this large number of wives for the 
general mass of his followers. It is generally said 
that he forbade them to have more than four 
legitimate wives ; the verse containing this rule, 
however, is not quite precise : 

* If ye fear,' says the Prophet (Qur'dn, iv. 3), ‘ that ye ciannot 
do Justice between orphans, then marry wiiat seems tfood to 
you of women, by twos, or threen, or fours,’ that is, do not 
marry too many wives if you are not sure of being able to bring 
up the children. 

Tradition has set this limit of four wives for 
ordinary believers, and has authorized the Khalifs 
and Sultans, as successors of the Prophet, to have 
nine, Muslims are also allowed, according to the 
most generally accepted tradition, to have as many 
slaves as they choose, to use as concubines at a 
moderate fee ; these slaves are often the women in 
the service of their legal wives, and hence arises a 
situation somewhat painful for the latter. This 
custom of unlimited concubinage does not appear 
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to be formally sanctioned anywhere in the Qur'dn ; 
certain Muslims, indeed, do not think it conform¬ 
able to the pure teaching of their religion. It is, 
nevertheless, a custom that has always had wide 
vogue in Islam, and is, no doubt, of ancient Persian 
origin. A large number of wives is one of the 
luxuries almost forced upon a personage of high 
estate by his position. 

By legitimate wives are meant women of free 
or comfortable estate—c.7., among the Turks, the 
daughter or wife of a Turk. Slaves would include 
the Circassians, Georgians, and at one time even 
the Hungarians, Poles, and Muscovites, bought as 
a rule through the medium of the Jews ; and also 
prisoners of war. The husband has the right to 
free a slave and take her as his legitimate wdfe. 

Marriage with a woman of free status, wdiich is 
marriage properly so-called, takes place by means 
of intermediaries ; the husband and wife do not 
see each other until their union is consummated, 
l^'riends of the two families meet together, a matron 
visits the girl and gives the youn^ man as exact a 
description of her as possible, and, if the description 
pleases, the dowry is fixed. The latter is paid by 
the man ; this is not only a custom, but a Qur’ftnic 
law. 

‘Give women their dowries freel}',’ says the Qnr’dn (Iv. 3), 
‘and, if they are Rood enough to remit any of it to you of 
thonisolves, then enjoy it at your ease.’ 

The dowry really represents a purchase : it is 
the price paid by the man for his wife, and is 
handed over to the parents of the girl, who give 
her up. The wife has full control of the dowry— 
at least after the necessary furniture has been 
bought. There is a great contrast in this re¬ 
spect between the Muslim custom and what takes 
place in Europe, where it is difficult for a girl to 
get married without a dowry, and the husband 
ordinarily controls the wife’s pos.se.ssions. 

The marriage contract is arranged before the 
qadi. The woman is not present at it, but is 
represented by her father, brother, or nearest 
relative, who accepts in her name the dowry which 
the tianc6 undertakes to pay. It is this contract 
that legally constitutes the marriage ; as may be 
seen, it is scarcely more than a simple declaration. 
After the contract, the parties go to the mosipie, 
with the bride (veiled, of course) and a few relatives 
and friends, and the hndm blesses the marriage. 
The woman is then taken to her husband’s house; 
the wedding is celebrated by two feasts—one for 
the men and another in the women’s apartments ; 
and, at the end of the feast, the husband enters 
the nuptial chamber and sees his bride for the 
first time. 

Muslim ffirls are married very early—msually at 
the age or from twelve to fourteen ; sometimes 
they are betrothed when they are only three or 
four years old. 'i’heir parents are very anxious to 
have them married, and also re-married as soon 
as possible after being widowed or divorced. The 
state of celibacy, either for man or for woman, is 
scarcely a possioility in the Muslim world. 

The Quran (iv. 26 f.) indicates what classes of 
women it is unlawful to marry : 

‘ Unlawful for you are your mothers, and your daughters, and 
your fiiKters, and your paternal aunts and ntaternal aunts, and 
your brother’s daughters, and your sister’s daughters, and your 
foster mothers, and your foster sisters, and your wives’ mothers, 
and your step-daughters who are your wards, born of your 
wives to whom ye have gone in . . . and that ye form a 
connexion between two sisters . . . and do not marry women 
your fathers married.’ 

It will be noticed here that foster mothers are 
regarded as real mothers; as to the prohibition 
against marrying mothers, daughters, and sisters, 
it may have been necessary in consideration of the 
teaching of the Mazdsean religion, which allows 
incest. Mixed marriages, i.e. marriages with non- 
Muslims, are practically forbidden by the Qur'an 


(ii. 220): it is better to marry a believing slave, 
according to Muslim opinion, than an unbelieving 
free woman ; the same holds good of a husband. 
The rite of Aba I,Ianifa, however, permits marriage 
wuth Christians and Jews. 

The woman must obey and submit to her husband. 
Muhammad distinctly regards her as the inferior 
of man, and gives as one of the reasons of her 
inferiority that man uses his w'ealth to dower her 
(Quran, iv. 38); he also holds that the masculine 
qualities are superior. He grants the husband the 
right to admonish a disobedient wife, put her into 
a separate bed-chamber, and oven beat her; but 
he forbids a husband to seek a quarrel with his 
wife. If a wife commits adultery, the husband is 
allowed by custom to put her to death. Accord¬ 
ing to a fativd (‘judicial decision’) of Abdallah 
Efendi, a husband who takes his wife in adultery 
and kills both ofh'j.ders is not liable to any punish¬ 
ment wiiatever ; he '^ven falls heir to the woman’s 
possessions. Among the Turks, the husband may 
uNo droMui an erring wife. Custom is more severe 
in this connexion than the Qur'an ; for Muhammad 
does not decree the d^nitli penalty for adultery, nor 
does ht‘ allow the injured husband to execute justice 
for himself. The husband, or any other person 
accu.si ig a woman, must produce four witnesses ; 
and the accuser who fails to do so is liable to 
receive eighty stripes (Qur'an, iv. 19, xxiv. 2, 4). 
If the charge is proved by the agreement of the 
four witnesses, the oflenders are both to l>e punished 
with a hundred stripes administered in the presence 
of a certain number of people ; or the husband may 
iinpri.son his wife for an unlimited period. Of 
course he may also divorce her. Cf. art. Adultery 
(Muslim). 

A man wishing to divorce one of his wives for 
any reason must wait for four months, keeping the 
woman at his house but not cohabiting with her 
(Qur'an, ii. 226); then he dismisses her, giving her 
a document called a ‘certificate of divorce.’ The 
woman retains her dowry. The divorced wife 
must wait three months before marrying again ; 
if she has just had a child at the time of being 
divorced, the father may demand that she nurse 
the child for two years, and in such a case he must 
provide for the mother’s maintenance during this 
period. A husband may take a divorced wife back 
again twdee ; but, if he divorce her a third time, 
he may not take her back unless she has been 
married to another man and divorced also by 
him. 

A woman may not leave her husband at will ; 
but she may seek divorce through the judge, and is 
granted it freely in various circumstances : e.g., if 
the husband is prodigal or debauched, if he is not 
a good Muslim, or if he has not the means of 
supplying all household necessities. It is the 
husband’s first duty to support the household ; 
another and scarcely less important duty is to 
maintain his wife, children, and domestics in the 
practice of the Muslim religion. The husband, 
further, must rest content with the love of the 
wives and concubines he has in his house, and 
must never seek for objects of affection outside of 
it. He is bound also to give satisfaction to his 
legitimate wives ; Muhammad says so expressly, 
and the commentary upon his words says that he 
must cohabit with them at least once a week. 

Polygamy is a very costly luxury. The four 
legitimate wives cannot be forced to five together ; 
each one has her house, or at least her apartment, 
table, and domestics. Economical reasons are a 
check upon polygamy, and it is only the rich who 
practise it. Men of moderate means and peasants 
nave usually only one wife ; there are even men 
who prefer not to marry at all, and are content 
with the commerce of their slaves, the latter being 
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regarded as legitimate wives once they have borne 
a son. Tills method of procedure is in agreement 
with the spirit of Quran, iv. 3 : 

‘ If ye fear that ye cannot be equitable [i.«. that yon will not 
be able to do your duty to the children], then marry only one 
wife or one slave.’ 

The Muslim woman’s life appears to us a very 
yiitiable condition. She takes no part in the society 
of men ; she seldom goes out, and is always veiled 
when she does go. The wearing of the veil and a 
certain amount of seclusion are forced upon her by 
the Quran, 'riie custom of veiling is also found 
in anciimt (Ireece ; it existed likewise among various 
Arabian tribes before the time of Muhammad ; it 
was meant to protect the dignity of free-born 
uomen, and scarcely applied to any others. It 
vas only the women or high social rank that 
Muhammad bad in view when he imposed the rule 
of covering the face with a veil ; his words did not 
apply to slaves or women of low station. The 
precept, however, has been put in practice by all 
Muslims, and y)easants ana even nomads wear 
veils ; the latter, it is true, do not have them so 
well fixed on as the town-ladies ; they hang loose 
around the face, ami are lowered only when j)assing 
a stranger. In Constantinople, after the revolution 
(A.D. 1909) which dethroned the Sultan Alnlul 
yarnid II., Muslim women began to go out un¬ 
veiled ; and the shaikh al-isldm had to make a fatwd 
commanding them, on pain of imprisonment, to 
return to the observance of the law. 

Women of high position go out very little ; they 
pay visits to each other, and sometimes visit the 
shops, but rarely the mosque. Their chief amuse¬ 
ment is going to the baths ; but in the larger harlms 
there are very elegantly built bathrooms, and so the 
women are deprived of this motive for going out. 
The Turkish lady passes lujr day on a .sofa, smoking, 
singing, spinning, embroidering, or sleeping. Many 
of them have had keen intellects in their youth, 
and have received instruction and even learned a 
little foreign literature ; but their intelligence is 
apt to become dull in their seclusion, and their 
occui)ations are of necessity childish. Their chief 
concern is to ])lease their husband ; and they become 
expert in the arts of dressing and voluptuousness. 
In the larger harims the musical and dancing slaves 
have to give festivals from time to time. 

Neither the 'Turks nor the Arabs are a prolific 
race ; and the multinlicity of wives does not increase 
the number of children. The secluded life must 
be unfavourable to fecundity, and the desire for 
luxury gets the better of that of nroducing children. 
Many young women, slighted by their lord, pass 
their youth in enforced sterility in the women’s 
workshop; and the keeping of these, besides, entails 
the sacrifice of a certain amount of virile force, for 
it is necessary to make a great number of eunuchs 
to keep in the paths of chastity a multitude of 
pretty slaves who are tormented by their sensual 
appetites and the ennui of the h/irlin. 

Children are brought up, to the age of seven, by 
the women, in the father’s iiouse ; they are swaddled 
for eight or ten mont hs, and are usually nursed by 
the mother, who 8 U(;kle 8 them for twelve or fourteen 
months (the Qur'dn [xlvi. 14] says thirty months). 
If a nurse has to be requisitioned, she is treated 
with the greatest respect; she is called ‘ the foster 
mother,’ and is generally a young slave who becomes 
free and is then regarded as a member of the 
family. The child is laid in a fine cradle and, in 
rich families, rocked by slaves. A fSte is held to 
celebrate the day when it is put into short clothes 
or has its hair cut for the first time, and another 
when it begins to walk. At about seven years of 
age, boys are circumcised and pass out of the 
women’s care. This ceremony, which they like to 
perform for a fairly large number of children at a 


time, is the occasion of great rejoicings. The boys 
after circumcision may be seen walking in the 
streets of Muslim towms, dressed in rich clothes, 
and wearing turbans embroidered in gold and 
silver and surmounted by plumes, and their families 
also give gifts to the poor at this time (see, further, 
Circumcision [Muhammadan], vol. iii. p. 677). 
Among the Arabs, this is also the occasion for giving 
the boys horses. Boys from the age of seven up¬ 
wards go to school ; they are taught reading, writ¬ 
ing, arithmetic, and a little of the Qur'dn. In towns 
where there are Christian missionary schools the 

u)ung Muslims sometimes attend them ; even the 

ittle Muslim girls go to the schools managed by 
Christian nuns. Sometimes the richer parents 
employ governesses to come to their houses, and 
they may be Kuropeans. All the girls learn to 
sew and embroider ; they do nob take tin*, veil until 
puberty. See, further. Education (Muslim). 

Muslim children have the greatest respect for 
their father and mother. This veneration is en¬ 
joined in several verses of the Qur'an (xlvi. 14-16, 
xvii. 24 f.). A Tatar boy never sits down in preseni^e 
of his fatlier ; and a 'Turkish boy always comes for 
his father’s blessing at the festivals and chief events 
in his life. In important Arab families the father 
is a veritable king. The chief of a rich family 
settles his sons when they reach the age of eighteen 
or twenty ; he gives them houses of their own and 
finds them wives ; this first marriage is arranged 
by the parents, whom the young man cannot but 

Qur'din lays down some regulations as to 
wills ; but they are not quite clear. 'I’lie disposable 
portion is nob stated in figures. It is said that 

‘men should have a portion of what their parents and kindred 
leave, and wonierj should have a portion of what their parents 
and kindred leave, whether it be little or much, a determined 
portion' (iv. 8); 

but it is not stated what portion. A son has a 
right to twice the portion of a daughter. A 
husband gets one-half of what his wife leaves if 
there are no children, a quarter if there are 
children. A widow gets a quarter of her husband’s 
po.ssessions if there are no children, an eighth if 
there are children. Thus we see that testamentary 
legislation is ruled by the idea of the woman's 
inferiority—an idea which dominates the whole 
system of Muslim family life. See, further, Law 
(M uhammadan). 

Litkratdrb.— It is impossible to select a bibliography on this 
subject. All books on Muslim religion and all accounts of 
travels in Muslim countries contain some reference to it. 
Besides the Qur’dri itself, it may be useful to consult d'Ohsson’s 
Tableau g^n^ral de L'eiajnre othoman, Baris, 1787-lS'JO, which 
gives an account of Turkish customs at the end of the 18th 
cent.—that is, at a time when the Turks had not yet been 
influenced by European tliought; the general works or manuals 
recently published on Muhamuiadanism, e.g. by O. Houdas 
(L'Islainisme, Baris, 1!K)4) or M. Hartmann (Der islam. 
Orient, Berlin, 189f)lT.), and the present writer’s La Doctrine 
de I'ntlam, Bans, There are numerous interesting details 

regarding life in the Sultans’ hariins in J. A. Guer, Moeurs et 
unageH des Tnres, Bans, 1746 (a very line work); and a charming 
description of family life in the castle of an Arab nobleman is 
found in Emily Ruete’s M^moires d’uue princesse arabe, Baris, 

iiK)6 . B^'^ Carra de ’V'AUX. 

FAMILY (Persian).—Pride in an honoured 
lineage has always been as characteristic of the 
Iranians as of other peoples. Thus Darius I. 
traces his descent to Achseinenes {Behist. i. 4-6), 
and from the O. Pers. inscriptions we learn the 
Iranian term for ‘ family,’ taumd {ib. i. 8, 28, 45, 
etc.), lit. ‘ seed.’ ^ There are, however, only meagre 
data on the various degrees of relationship, except 
for those of husband and wife and of parent and 

1 The doubts of Tolman (Anc. Peru. Lex., New York, 1908, 
p. 91) as to the connexion of O. Bers. taumd with Av. taoxman, 

* Bced,' seem exaggerated in view of the Bab. rendering of 
taumd hy zCru, ‘seed, family ’ (cf. Heb. IT]], ‘seed, offspring' ; 
and the plural of Av. taoxman, in the sense of 'kindred,' io 
Vend. xii. 21). 
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child, and for this reason we must especially regret 
the loss of those portions of the Avesta Huspdram 
Nask which treated of 

* the guardianship of a family ; likewise the varieties of it, and 
the fitness of a man for it. About one’s own family, and what¬ 
ever is on the same subject. About the income of wife and 
child. . . . About adoption ; likewise the varieties of it, and 
fitness for it ; the violation of adoption, the sin of the son who 
is accepted, and whatever is on tlie same subject. . . . About 
property that comes to next of kin through relationship, and 
that through adojttion. . . . About where and in whom, after 
the father, is the prerogative as to a daughter being given 
away to a husband ’ viii. xxxvi. 7-17). Similar discus¬ 

sions—probably more elaborate—were contained in the lost 
Sakd{um Sask of the Avesta {ih. xliii. 10 - 20 ). 

The closencsa of bonds between relatives as de¬ 
termined by the godling Mitlira, according to YaU 
X. 116 f,, has been quoted above (p. 208^), and in 
Vend. xii. the duration of mourning for various 
kinsfolk is given in a form which may be sum¬ 
marized as follows : 

For a father (pitar) or mother {malar) 80 days ; for a son 
(puthra) or daughter {duqltdhar) 80 days ; for a brother (hrdtar) 
or sister (xvanhar) 30 days; for a husband {nindnd - pntti, 
‘house-master’) or wife {nmCtno-paikm^ ‘house-mistress’) 0 
months; for a grandfather ( 7 i//dA:a) or grandmother (n^/a^-a) 25 
days ; for a grandson (iiupuO or granddaughter (nupO)25 days ; 
for a brother’s son {bratruya) or lirother’s daugliter {bratniyn) 
20 days ; for a father’s brother (fuirj/a)or father’s sister (fairy/u) 
16 days; for a son of a father’s brother {tdiryo-pxiihra) or 
daughter of a father’s sister {tuirya-dwfhdhnr) lOdavs, fora 
son of a son of a father’s brother or the daughter of a daughter 
of a father’s sister (on these two terms, corrupted in the exist¬ 
ing manuscripts, see Hartholomae, Altiran. Worterb., Strass- 
hurg, l!K)4, col. 748) 5 davs. These periods are for those wlio 
have died in full religious fellouship ; for those who die while 
under the ban the time of mourning must he douhliMl, 

It should also he noted that each sex mourns for its own 
dead—* then when a father dies or a mother dies, how long do 
they mourn for them, the son for the father, the daughter for 
the mother?’ (similarly the father for the son, the grand¬ 
daughter for the grandmother). But brothers may mourn for 
sisters, and sisters for brothers; and nothing is directly speci¬ 
fied regarding sex distinctions in mourning for nephews, nieces, 
uncles, aunts, and first or second cousins. Besides these re¬ 
lations, honour is shown to the fra vashis ( 7 . 11 .) of tiiose next of 
kin (nnbanazdibta [Yas/ia i. 18, iii. 22, iv. 24, vii. 22, xxii. 27, 
xxiii. 4, xxiv. 8 , xxvi. 7, Ixvi, 19, Ixxii, 7f.; i’aif xiii. 150; 
Afrimjdn ii. 2 ]). 

The only terms for relatives In the Avesta besides those just 
quoted are for husband of one’s daughter (zdindtar), and for 
father of one’s husband {ri’a.^ura ; both in YaSt x. 116), while 
for great-great-grandfather the O. Pers. (Art. Sxis. a, 3) has 
apandyaka. The dual pitare (‘ two fathers ’) denotes * parents ’ 
(Yait X. 110), and the plural pterebyb (‘to the fathers’) is em¬ 
ployed in Vend. xv. 18 to denote the father and the oldest 
members of his family (cf. O. Icelandic fethgar, ‘ father and 
■on(s),’ rna'thqur, ‘mother and daughter's)’ [Delbruck, Fest- 
grusH an Roth, Stuttgart, 1898, pn. 15-17; Brugmann, Vergl. 
Gramm, der indogenn. Sprachen'\ Strossburg, 1897 fl., n. ii. 
458, 4471). 

Marriage was to the Iranians a sacred duty (see 
Celibacy [Iranian]) ; a good marriage wa.s a boon 
to be mentioned along with honourable lineage 
{Visp. ii. 7); good husbands, to wliom the father 
gave away the bride ^ {Yasn-a li. 17 ; Dink. VIlI. 
XX. 89, xxxvi. 17, xliii. 10 f.), were the gift of 
Haoma {Yas7ia ix. 23), and maidens also prayed 
for spouses to Ardvi Sura Anahita {YaH v. 87), 
Vayu (ib. xv. 39-41), and Asi Vanuhi {ih. xvii. 10). 
Family discords were viewed with horror {Yasna 
Ixv. 7 ), and a good wife was to be easy to guiie, 
obedient to her spiritual head, and pious, while her 
husband should be fully acquaintetl with the faith, 
free from the kayadha sin (contempt of religion ?), 
and diligent ( Vlsp. iii. 4 ; Gdh iv. 9 ; cf. Dink. VIII. 
xxxi. 5 f.). Terrible punishment awaited the dis¬ 
obedient wife in the world to come {Ar{d-Virdf 
Ndniak, ed. and tr. Asa, Haug, and West, Bom¬ 
bay, 1872, xxvi., Ixiii., Ixx., Ixxxii. f.). 

The best of all marriages was the ‘ next-of-kin * 
(x'^aetvadatha iii. 3 ; Gdh iv. 8 ; YaSt xxiv. 

17]), on which see Marriage (Iranian); and the 
wife might be of any one of live classes. 

A padidh (‘ ruling or privileged ’) wife is an unbetrothed 
maiden, wedded with her parents’ consent, her children all 
belonging to her husband. A yukan or aj/uk (‘ only child') 
wife is similar, except that her first child belongs to bor 

1 Apparently an orphan girl without uncles on either side 
was unmarriageable {Dink. viii. xliii. 11). 


parents, who give her in return one third of their property. 
A satar (‘adojttcd’) \\ife is one dovsered by the relatives of a 
man dying childless and unmarried ; half her elahiren belong 
to her living husband, and half to the dc.eid one, who also has 
her in the other world. A 6akar (‘ serving ’)\vifo is a remarried 
widow’, if she has no children by her first husband, who in any 
case has her in the future world; she is also a satar wife. A 
xud-{iardi (‘self-disposing’) wife is one marrying without the 
consent of her parents, from whom she inherit.s no property 
until her eldest son gives her to his father as a padsah wife 
(Pers summarized hy W'eet, SBF v, 142, note 10 ; cf. 

also Dink, v, 17, tr. Sanjana, p. 037 ; Aiiquetil du Perron, ii. 
600 f.). 

Polygamy was common, at least among the 
rich, among the Persians (Herod, i. 135 ; Strabo, 
p. 733 ; Ammian. Miircid. xxiii. 76 ; Agathias, ii. 
30) and Median.s (Strabo, p. 526) ; and it also ap¬ 
pears to have llourislied among the Zoroastrian 
Iranians. As (leiger points out {Ostlrdn. Kultur^ 
nn. 244, 247), tb<ire are Avesta jiassages, such as 
Vend. lii. 3 (in tlie house of the rigliteous, women 
and cbiblicn arc prc'si^nt in rich abundance— 
frapithu'o ndirikn /rfipitkiro apercndyiikd), which 
imply this, while m Yasna xxxviii. 1 there is 
plainly a reference t ► tlie ‘ women ’ (doubthiss the 
wives) of Abura M.-./da himself {yasrd tbi qend 
akiiru inazdd), and Zoioaster is representea by 
tniditum as having thice wives, two of whom were 
‘ jirivilcged ’ and the tliird a ‘ serving ’ wife {Bun- 
dahiDt, xxxii. 5-7 ; cf. also Jackson, Zoroastery 
New York, 1899, p. 20 f.). In the later period, 
when the Mdiiydn-l-llazdir Ddlistdn was written, 
polygamy was expressly recognized (West, GIrP 
ii. 117), but in India it was permitted only when 
the first wife was barren, and then only if she 
gave consent (An(|uetil du Perron, ii. 561). 

In regard to concubinage, it would seem that 
tliere was a sliarj) distinction between Zoioastrian 
and non-Zoroa.strian Iranians. The Avesta con¬ 
tains no allusion to the concubine, and the. chief 
refcTences in Pahlavi literature seem to be Sdyast 
Id-Sdyast x. 21, xii. 14, the latti‘r jiassago reading : 

‘ It l» well if any one of those who have their handmaid 
(6akar) in cohabitation (zanih), and ofTspring la horn of her, 
shall accept all those who are male as sons ; but those who are 
female are no advantage, because an adopted son is requisite, 
. . . and there are many who do not appoint an adoi^ed son 
with this idea, that“ The child of a handmaid may be accepted 
by U3 as a son.” ’ 

Among the non-Zoroastrians, on the contrary, 
concubinage was very common, at least among the 
wealthier {ilnusas {EliE iii. 812f.). There was in 
the Sasanian period, as there is to-dav, a strong 
disapproval of marriage outside the Zoroastrian 
community {Dink. iii. 80, tr. Sanjana, pp. 90-102 ; 
the ])ai ticular case under consideration is the mar- 
riage of a Zoroastrian to a Jewess), tlie reasons 
being largely those of lack of racial and religious 
sympathy. On the other hand, the marriage of 
princes.ses from foreign lands was very frequent 
throughout Persian history, even in the Sa.sanian 
period (Spiegel, Erdn. Alterthinnskunde, iii. 679 f.). 
When Zoroa.strianisni was still a proselytizing re¬ 
ligion, a non-Zoroastrian might be wedded after 
having embraced the Zoroastrian faith ; but the 
modern Parsis have not merely abandoned prosely¬ 
tizing, but object strenuously to receiving converts, 
so that the problem of intermarriage has become 
more diflicuft than it was centuries ago. 

The dowry of a widow who marries a second 
time is less than that of a virgin bride {Dink. v. 
17, tr. Sanjana, p. 637), and, as already noted, 
half of her children by her second husband really 
belong to her first husband, as does she herself in 
the future world. 

There was, besides the forms of marriage already 
mentioned, a qua.si - levirate. Accordiiijj to al 
Birani {Didia, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, i. 109 f.), 
quoting Tansar, 

‘if a man dies without leaving male ofTspring, people are to 
examine the imso. If he leaves a wife, they marry her to his 
nearest relative. If he does not leave a wife, they marry his 
daughter or the nearest related woman to the nearest related 
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male of the family. If there is no woman of his family left, they 
woo, by means of the money of the deceased, a woman for his 
family, and marry her to some male relative. The child of such 
a marriage is considered as the offsprin^^ of the deceased. Who¬ 
ever ne^flects this duty and does not fulfil it, kills innumerable 
souls. Since he cuts off the progeny and the name of the deceased 
to all eternity.’ 

The desire of the Iranians for children and their 
provision for their education have been con.sidered 
elsewhere {EKE iii. 544, v. ‘207 f.). As supple¬ 
mentary to ('hildren (Iranian), it may be noted 
that not only were tdiildren a blessing [Vend. iv. 
47 ; Sdi/((st id-Sni/ast, x. ‘22, xii. 15 ; Ddfis'tdn-i 
Dinlk, xxxvii. 43; Dlvk. v. 19 [tr. Sanjana, p. 
639], viir. XX. 139) and childlessness a curse (Fo.sV 
xvii. 57), but speidal respect was paid to mothers 
of heroic sons (Yasna i. 6, etc. ; Vl^p. i. 5 ; Gnh 
iv. 2; Sh'dz i. 7, ii. 7; YaU ii. 5, 10), and the 
birth of some of the legendary heroes of Iran was 
a direct reward for the religious devotion of their 
fathers {Yasna ix. 4 [Yirna], 7 [Thraelaona], 10 
[Urvaxsaya and Kere.saspa], 13 [Zarathustra]). 

The principle of lilial obedience was implanted 
by Ahura Mazda himself [Yasna xliv. 7), and the 
Dinkm't declares (IX. Iv. 5) that 

‘ whoever teaches to a son reverence unto his father has also 
appropriated the reward for reverence unto the creator for 
teaching that person ; even for this reason, because express 
reverence unto parents and service to them are connected with 
reverence unto the Creator and service to him.' 

Even after the death of one’s parents and other 
relatives, one is to celebrate the sacred feast 
(myazd), the consecration of the sacred cakes 
{dron), and the benedictions [dfr'ingdn] for the 
souls of the dead, who will then avert misfortunes 
from the living [Sad Dar, xiii. ; cf. vi. 2, xlv. 9). 
Naturally, the father had certain duties toward 
his child {Dmk. viii, xxxi. 21, xxxiv, 4f.); but, if 
the proper filial obedience was not shown, those 
who ‘in the world distre.s.sed their father and 
mother, and asked no absolution and forgdvene.ss 
from their father and mother in the world,’ had, 
in hell, ‘ their che.sts plunged in mud and stench, 
and a sharp sickle ever went among their legs and 
other limbs, and they ever called for a father and 
mother’ [Arid-Vlrdf Ndmak, Ixv.). 

In the Pahlavi Ddtistdn-l Dinlk^ elal)orate rules 
are given for inheritance, adoption, and guardian¬ 
ship. 

The regulations for inheritance are as follows (Ixii. 3f., 6): 
‘When there is nothing otherwise in the will ami private, pro¬ 
perty goes to a wife or daughter who is privileged ; if one gives 
her anything by will, then she does not obtain the share pertain¬ 
ing to her. Whenever a share for a son is not provided by it, 
everyone has so much, and the wife who may be a privileged 
one has twice as much ; and the share of that one of the sons, 
or even the wife of a son, who is blind in both eyes, or crippleil 
in both feet, or manned in both his hands, is twice as mucli as 
that of one who is sound. ... If there be no son of that man, 
but there be a daughter or wife of his, and if some of the affairs 
of the man are such as render a woman not suitable for the 
guardianship, it is necessary to appoint a family guardian ; if 
there be, moreover, no wife or daughter of his, it is necessary to 
appoint an adopted son.’ The adopted-sonship and guardian¬ 
ship referred to in these sections are thus defined in the same 
treatise (Ivi. 2-4): ‘ It is requisite, whenever a man of the good 
religion is passing away, while he is a complete ruler of a 
numerous household, who has no wife and clnld that may be 
rivileged and acknowledged, nor associating brother, nor son 
y adoption, and his property is sixty stirs [about 84 rupees] 
of income. The controlling of the property is to be publicly 
provided out of the kindred of the deceased, and is called 
the adopted-sonship ; and he is to be appointed to it who is 
the nearest of the same lineage, who will manage and keep the 
property united in its entirety. The guardianship of a family 
18 that when a guardian has to he appointed in that manner over 
the family of a man whose wife, or daughter, or infant son is 
not fit for their own guardianship, so it is necessary to ap¬ 
point some one.' Those who are suitable for such adoption 
are ‘a grown-up man of the good religion who is intelligent, a 


tions.' ‘ And a grown-up woman, or even a child, is suitable for 
one adoption, hut when adopted in one family she Is not suitable 
for anotlier adoption. A woman rerpiiring a husband—though 
» complete worshipper—or a foreigner, or an infidel, or one 
having sins worthy of death, is unfit for adoption ; so also those 
who are demon-worshippers, she who is a concubine (iuaar 
niiman) or courtezan, and she who is menstruous are unfit' 


(ib. Ivii. 2-4; cf. also Ivi. 0 f.). Maladministration of the 
adopted-sonship is a deadly sin [ib. lx.). This adoption is of 
three kinds—existent, provided, and appointed. ‘ An adopted 
son w'ho is existent is such as a wife who may be privileged, or 
an only daughter is a kind of adopted son owing to confidence 
in herself, such as happens when there is no wife, and a daughter 
for whom there is no husband. ... An wlopted son who is 
provided is such as a son that is acknowledged, who is accepted 
ny oneself, and free from being appointed, or from necessity. 
And an adopted son who is appointed is he who is to be ap¬ 
pointed among the relations who are suitable for adoption-- 
and are nearest to him who is to he appointed as adopted son— 
and the ministers of religion, and he performs the duty of family 
guardianship; he who is the appointed one is he who is ap¬ 
pointed by the men who are the nearest relations on account of 
proximity ' (if>. Iviii. 8-5). 

From this fictitious adoption we must distin- 
<j;ui.sh the real adoption of a son, to be appointed, 
in the case of a man dying witli neither an own 
nor an adopted son, by tlie jiriests and the relations 
of the deceased, in order that the soul of the dead 
man might escaoe the tortures of hell, especially as 
‘every duty ana good work that he [the adopted 
son] performs shall be just like that which is per¬ 
formed by one’s own hand . . . every time that 
they appoint an adopted son for any one, it is just 
as though they have made the deceased alive’ 
{Sad Dar, xviii. 12, 19 ). 

LiTRRATnRK.—B. Dclbruck, Die xndogerm. Verwandtschafti' 
namen {ASG x\. 5), Leipzig, 1889, pp. 41, 76, 86, 96, 100, 107, 
129, 140 ; H. Hirt, Die Indogennanen, Strassburg, llK)5-07, 
pp. 704-707 ; O. Sprachvergleichung und (Jrgesch.^, 

Jena, 1907, ii. 305-318; F. Spiegel, Erdn, Alterthuinekunde, 
Leipzig, 1871-78, iii. 676-684; W. Geiger, Ostirdn. Kultur 
i 7 n AUertum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 234-249; A. Christenson, 
L’Empire dee SaxsanideSy Copenhagen, 1907, pp. 49-64 ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesliiy Pans, 1771, li. 661-664; 

D. F. Karaka, Uixt. of the Darsis, London, 1884, i. ch. Iv.; 

E. West, Pahlavi Texts, i.-iv, {SBE v., xviii., xxiv., xxxvii.); 

Sanjana, D\nkar{, Bombay, 1874 ff.; Rapp, ZDMG xx. (1866) 
107-114. Louis H. Gray. 

FAMILY (Roman).—With characteristic fond¬ 
ness for legal distinction and analysis, the Romans 
distinguished four relationships in which each 
individual found himself : (1) the relationship to 
himself as an individual ; (2) that to his family ; 
( 3 ) that to the group of families which formed his 
clan {gens ); ( 4 ) that to the union of clans {gentes) 
whicli composed the State. The most elementary 
of these four relationshijis, and the one upon whicn 
the others were based, was not, as we would sup¬ 
pose, judging by our own day, the individual, hut 
rather the family. The growth of the concept of 
individuality on Roman soil was retarded by t 4 ie 
excessive degree to which the social idea was 
developed. The individual existed merely for the 
sake or the family and its derivatives, the clan and 
the State. At death he jiassed over into the ‘ma¬ 
jority,’ and lost whatever little of individuality he 
had gained in life, by being absorbed into the 
mass of departed spirits ; he was mortal and the 
family was immortal. On the other hand, the 
family had created the clan, and the clan the State, 
with the result that the clan soon fell into insig- 
nihcance and lost its life on behalf of the creature 
of its own making, the State. Finally, in its 
turn the State, at least in the earlier phases of its 
history, was nothing but the magnified reflexion 
of family life, with its king as the father of the 
people, etc. From this brief sketch it will be seen 
that the family occupied a unique place in the 
make-up of early Roman society. Centuries were 
destined to pass before individualism attempted to 
make good any claims of the individual over 
against the dominating superiority of the family ; 
and, on the other hand, the decline of the clan-idea 
left the State as the only rival of the family—a 
rivalry which was chiefly theoretical rather than 
real. 

It was a basic principle of Roman religion that 
human life was everywhere surrounded by the 
gods ; for what the faith of the Romans lacked in 
spiritual intensity was, in part at least, compensated 
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by its extensiveness, and the very superficiality of 
their belief bpu^dit it into contact Avith the wliole 
surface of their life. 'Thus the gods were interested 
in the fulfilment of the duties which attached to 
each of these four above-mentioned relationships. 
The divine duties of a man as a citizen of the State 
formed a part of the ‘ public worship,’ or snr.ra 
•puhlica ; the divine duties connected witli the other 
three relationships were included under the term 
‘ private worship,’ or sacraprivata. Of these three 
relationships, that of a man towards his clan or 
aens .sank so soon into insignificance that our know¬ 
ledge of the sacra gcntilicia is extremely scanty, 
and the subject need not trouble us hero. The 
divine duties of the family form the theme of this 
arti(;le, but the individual was so involved with 
the family that we cannot eliminate him from our 
discussion. As a matter of fact, those elements 
which later a.ssumed the characteristics of indi¬ 
vidualism were in their original state merely phases 
of family worship, expressing the relations of each 
individual to tfie family. 

Our sources for a knowledge of the history of the 
family and of family worship in Rome are relatively 
scarce when compared with our sources for th(‘ his¬ 
tory of the State and of the State religion. Official 
documents, calendars, etc., which are so valuable 
for the history of the State religion, are of almost 
no value here. Inscriptions, indeed, are exc<!ed- 
ingly numerous, but they are almost all sepulchral, 
and are therefore valuable only for our study of 
the cult of the dead. The very homeliness and 
familiarity of the subject from the standpoint of 
contemporaries is the cause of our ignorance ; very 
few people take the trouble to speak about what 
everybody knows; hence our sources are largely 
inciaental, e.g. among the poets, especially Plautus, 
Horace {Satiixs), Tibullus, besides a few late anti¬ 
quarian writers, and the scholiasts aiul commenta¬ 
tors on the poets. We might well de.spair of ever 
obtaining an adequate picture, were it not for one 
psychological fact, namely, that, though all re¬ 
ligion tends to conservatism, there is no part of it 
wliich is more conservative and less subject to 
change than the religion of the family. Hence, 
though our sources are fragmentary and widely 
separated chronologically, they can be placed side 
by side to form a mosaic picture. 

The deities worshipped by the family may be 
divided for convenience of treatment into two 
classes ; those regularly connected witii the family, 
and those who were occasionally interested in 
family life. We shall deal first with those regu¬ 
larly connected with the family, second with those 
occa.sionally interested in family life, and we shall 
then add as a third section a brief discussion of the 
relationsliip of family worship to Christianity. 

I. Deities regularly connected with the family. 
—The deities regularly connected with the family 
were either not included in the State cult at all, or, 
if included, were worshipped there as an imitation 
of the cult of the family, a symbolic representation 
of the State as merely an enlarged family. Chief 
among these deities are the Genius (and the Juno), 
the Lar, the goddess Vesta, and two groups of 
deities, the Di Manes and the Di Penates. 

( 1 ) The most important element in the worship 
of the family and the supreme duty of the in¬ 
dividual was the worship or the deified ancestors, 
or Di Manes (literally, ‘ good gods ’). At death 
each individual was conceived of as losing his 
individuality and becoming immortal merely as a 
part of the great mass of the Di Manes. The 
prime duty of the head of the family was the 
regular and scrupulous fulfilment of the ancestral 
sacrifices; and it was also his paramount duty to 
provide a succe.ssor in the person of a real or an 
adopted son who could take up the burden of the 


sacrifices after he had laid it down at death. For 
further particulars, see art. Ancestoii-worship 
AND Cult of the Dead (Roman). 

(2) Quite distinct from this worship of the 
deified dead en masse was the cult of the protect- 
intj deity of the living, the guardian of each 
individual. This guardian was called in the case 
of a man the Genius, in the case of a woman the 
Juno. The connexion of the individual with the 
family is shown very clearly in the original mean¬ 
ing of the Getiius and the .Juno, for at first they 
were thought of in a purely inateiialistic way, as 
the physical force emjdoyetl in the maintenance of 
the nimily, the Genius (cf. gignerc, and Censorinus, 

iii. 1) as the pro(neative power, and the Juno as 
the conceptive power. lly d(‘gree.s these ideas 
became more and more spiritual, until during the 
empire the Genius and the Juno stood for a sort of 
guardian angel. '1 he Genius (we use the word 
here and onwards to cs press both (Rmiusand Juno) 
was thought of as co cvistent W'ith the individual, 
born wdth him, passing through life wdth him, and 
finally dying Avdth him. Hence the birtliday of 
the imlividual was the chief festival of his Genius. 
On tins day he was w'c>rshipj)ed as the ‘Genius 
natal is ’ oi simply as ‘ Natalis ’ (cf. Tibullus, ii. 2, 

iv. 5 ; Censoniuis, ii. 1 ; similarly ‘Juno natalis,’ 
J’ibullus, iv. 6. 1) ; and sacrifice of wine and milk 
and cake was made to him. The most imi^ortant 
of these birthday celebrations was naturally that 
of the master of the house, the paterfamilias. 
Slaves and freedmen often erected dedicatory in¬ 
scriptions in honour of this event (cf. 6VZ vi. 
‘257-259, ii. 1980, v. 1868, x. 860, 861, ii. 356; 
and, for the Juno, ii. 1324). From the time of 
Augustus the cult of the Genius received an addi¬ 
tional em])hasis from the fact that the Genius of 
the living Emperor was an object of worship at 
first for tlie State at large, and afterwards for each 
family. The use of the Genius as a protecting 
deity of corporations, cities, buildings, etc., lies 
outside of our present discussion. 

(3) But the religion of the family did not content 
itself with the cult of tlio deified dead and the wor¬ 
ship of the Genius of the living ; it })aid homage, 
in addition, to the deitii's wdio protected those ma¬ 
terial things w ith w’hich the family had to do—the 
liouse itself, the store-closet, and the hearth—viz. 
the Lar Familiaris, the Di Penates, and Vesta. 

(a) The origin of the Lar Familiaris, or protect¬ 
ing deity of tiie hou.se, is one of the most (lisputed 
points in the held of Roman religion ; but the most 
likely view is that the cult of the household Lar 
(in the singular) is merely a branch of the general 
cult of the I.arcs (in the plural) at the cross-roads, 
the so-called ‘Lares Compitales ’ (for a dill'erent 
view, cf. Sainter, Familienfeste der Gr. und Rom., 
Berlin, 1901 ; cf. also KRE iv. .3.36^). The Lar 
Familiaris was thus the protector of the house and 
its inhabitants, es[)ecially the slaves (the familia in 
the technical sen.se). The venerable farm-almanac 
of Cato directs that the bailitPs wife, the villica, 
should place a wreath on the hearth on tlie Kalends, 
Ides, and Nones, and should on those same days 
pray to the Lar Familiaris for plenty {de Agrir. 
143). The Lar Familiaris formed the sentimental 
centre for all phases of family life, and offerings 
of wreaths, incense, and wine were made to him on 
all family anniversaries. Thus the Lar repre¬ 
sented the primitive concept of home, and was the 
ideal figure about which the associations of the 
household clung. Before undertaking a journey, 
the Roman ottered up a sacrifice to the Lar (cf. 
Plautus, Merc. 843 fl.), and also on the occa¬ 
sion of a safe return honie. When a member 
of the family, who had been lost, was found (cf. 
Plautus, Riid. 1206 11'.; and OIL ix. 925), or when 
one of the family recovered from an illness, a 
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wreath was put on the Lar ; and, when a membe: 
of the household died, tlie ceremony of purification 
whicli followed included the sacrifice of sheep to 
the Lar (Cic. ch Leg. ii. 55). When a son put on 
the tona virilis, the Lar Familiaris wtis crowned 
and tne amulet, the bulla., which the boy hac 
worn up to that time, was hung about the neck o 
the Lar (cf. Pers. v. .SI ; Petron. 60 ; Prop. iv. 1 
ISl ff.). When the bride entered the house of her 
husband, she placed one copper (ioiu on the hearti 
as an otl'eriiig to the Lar Familiaris, gave a second 
to lier husl)and, and placed a third on the altar at 
tlie nearest cioss-roads in honour of the Lare^ 
Conipitales (Varro, in Non. p. 531). Finally 
various votive offerings were hung on the wal 
near the hearth in honour of the l^ar, e.g. the 
weapons of the veteran soldier (cf. Ovid, Tri.st. 
iv. 8 . 2‘2; Prop. iii. 30. 21 ff. ; Hor. Sat. i. 5. 65lb). 

{b) One of the most important rooms in the old 
Roman house was the cdla penaria, or store-closet, 
corresponding to the room which in modern Italian 
houses is called the containing the reserve 

supplies of food products, and to be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from tne pantry, where the day’s suj»ply 
of food was kept after it had been taken out of the 
store-closet. It is characteristic at once of the 
simplicity and the practical nature of early Roman 
relipon that a group of gods who were suppo.sed to 
l>e in charge of this store-room, and who received 
their names from it, formed one of the most im¬ 
portant elements in the cult of the family. These 
gods w'ere known as the Di Penates {penus — ^ store- 
closet’), where Penates is not a proper name like 
Lar^ Lares, but merely an adjective in agreement 
with D %; hence it was fie(|ucntly a theme of dis¬ 
cussion among the antiquaiians of Rome as to who 
the Di Penates were, and whether any particular 
deity, e.g. \"esta, belonged to them or not. 'The 
real state of allairs seems to have been as follows. 
The Di Penates originally were a group of other¬ 
wise nameless goils, and Vesta was not included in 
their number, though she was very closely as.so- 
ciated with them, since the hearth, Vesta’s altar, 
was the place where sacrilice was made to them 
also. When Vesta was 'worshipi)ed by the State 
in the forum, this relationship was recognized, 
and the Penates of the State, the ‘ Di l^enates 
P.R.Q.,’ were worshipped at the same altar. J..ater 
the I’enates received their own State temple, 
and were thus in public worship separated from 
Vesta, so that both they and Vesta j)ieserved their 
independence. In private worship the reverse pro¬ 
cess to(»k place, and the original association of 
Vesta and the Penates was never broken, but, 
instead, Vesta gradually lost her independent 
position, and was included under the title of the 
IVnates. This explains the apparent neglect of 
Vesta in private wor.ship. Rut, apart from Vesta, 
there was a constant tendency to abandon the 
grouj) ol nameless deities, and to include certain 
well known gods among the Di Penates. The 
choice in such cases was governed by the particular 
circnm.stances and interests of the individual; 
hence wo have many varying combinations, as 
may be seen in the fresijoes on the kitchen walls 
of many of the houses of Pompeii (cf. Ilclbig, 
Wandgevialde der von Vesuv verschuttcten Stadte 
Catnpaniens, Leipzig, 1860, p. 19 ff. ; de Marchi, 

II Culto privato, 1896, i. 79 tf.). 

2 . Deities occasionally interested in the family. 
—Apart from those <leitie 3 whom we have alrea<ly 
mentioned, and who were constantly protecting 
the individual himself and his permanent surround¬ 
ings, his house, his hearth, his store-closet, etc., 
many others of the gods of Rome were occasionally 
concerned in family life, so that it is literally true 
that human life was hedged al>out by them from 
the cradle to the grave. Practically every one of 


tlio gods of the State came into contact with the 
family at some time during the life of the in¬ 
dividual, and we shall speak here only of the more 
important of these temporary associations. 

( 1 ) The famous sentence of Tertullian {de Anima, 
39), ‘ Ita omnes idololatria obstetrice nascuntur,' 
was from his standpoint a fair enough expression 
of the part which a host of minor deities was 
thought to take in the conception and birth of each 
human being. The exact names of these deities, 
however, and the part which each took, are by no 
means certain (for further details, cf. the article 
‘ indigitamenta,’ by Peter, in Roscher’s I^cxikon ; 
and de Marchi, 11 Cidto privato, i. 165, note 3) ; 
but the chief of these deities was Juno, who, und<^r 
the cult name of Lucina, was invoked as the god¬ 
dess of childbirth (cf. ERL ii. 649). Another long 
list of deities cared for the child in his cradle, 
taught him to walk, j)rotected him from the evil 
eye, and developed him to young manhood (for these 
deities, who also are uncertain, cf. Peter, i. 1 , and 
de Marchi, i. 168 f. and notes). Certainty attaches, 
however, to the celebration of the dies Instricus 
(the ninth day after birth in the case of a boy, and 
the eighth day in the case of a girl [(d. Marquardt, 
Privatlehen der Rorner, Leijtzjg, 1888, p. 83]), when 
the child was given a name, to the accom{>animent 
of a sacrilice, and probably a banquet. One of the 
greatest j>roofH of the essential difl’crence between 
Roman religion and Christianity, and of the abso¬ 
lute foreignness of Roman religion to our habits of 
thought, is found in the niatt<‘r of the training of 
the child. We miss any act lesembling in meaning 
either baptism or conlirmation ; religion and the 
State are so identical that the child as a citizen 
nece.ssarily partakes of the religious life of the State 
without any formal act of inclusion. Further, since 
religion consists so entirely in ritual acts and is 
so barren of theology, no formal religious instruc¬ 
tion is necessary, but the child grows up learning 
by imitation ^\hen and how the rituali.stic acts 
should be performed. The myths he learns partly 
from his nurse, partly in the schools, but princi¬ 
pally by being surrounded by them in wall-uecora- 
tion, literature, etc. The transition from boyhood 
to manhood wms marked by the [)utting on of the 
toga virilis, and the offering of a sacritico. The 
youth, accompanied by his family, a.scended the 
Capitol, sacriliced to Jupj)iter, ana put a coin into 
the money-box of the goddess Juventas. The 
usual day for the performance of this rite was the 
Liberalia (March 17), the festival of Liber. 

2 ) From the standpoint of the preservation of 
the family, the most important act in the life of 
the individual in marriage ; Inmce it is not surpris- 
ng that it, too, was under the protection of the 
gods. But, while we see traces or religious observ¬ 
ances surrounding all forms of Roman marriage. 

It is difficult to state exactly in what these cere¬ 
monies consisted. Of the three forms of marriage 
n Rome— confarreatio, usus, and coemptio —only 
/he first was attended by any special religious act, 
while the last two were allected by religion only as 
much as were all the acts of life. Common to 
both confarreatio and coemptio was the avoidance, 
m religious grounds, of certain days for marriage. 
Usus, being merely the legalization of coliabitation 
at the end of a year, did not [►ermit of the choice 
3 f a special day.) The days thus avoided were : 
he Parentalia, or the feast of the dead, Feb. 
3-21; the month of March, because of the festivals 
»f the Salii and of Mars ; the month of May, be- 
lause of the Lemuria — May 9, 11 , 13 — and because 
d the procession of the Argei on the 16th ; June 
- 16 , because the temple of Vesta was being 
leaned ; the three days in the year when the 
^ower world was thought to be open (mundus 
patet) —Aug. 24, Oct. 6, Nov. 8 ; in general the 
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diespostridiani, i.e. the days following the Kalends, 
the Nones, and the Ides ; the dies atri, or days 
iinlueky because of some great disaster {e.g. July 18, 
the day of the battle of the Allia). In addition to 
all these days, the day immediately preceding eacli 
of them was generally avoided, so that, even if the 
day of marriage itself was lucky, tlio first full 
day of married life might not be unlucky; and, 
finally, all holidays were avoided, so that there 
might he no rival attraction to interfere with 
attendance at the wedding. Further, in connexion 
with hotli forms of marriage the auspices w’ere 
consulted, in early times by the genuine auspiria, 
the observation of the flight of birds, later by the 
more convenient form of the consultation of the 
entrails [liarasjncina). 'Ihe nredominatingly re¬ 
ligious form of marriage was, however, the cvn/ar- 
reatio, which as early as the end of the Republic 
was more or less of an old-fashioned curiosity. It 
was undoubtedly originally the only form of 
marriage for ])atricians. The marriage took place 
in the presence of ten witnesses, and the Poiitifex 
Maximus and the Flainen Dialis, or i)riest of 
Juppiter. Its chief act, from which it derived its 
name, was the oll'ering of a cake {panis /((rrens) 
to Jup])itcr. 

(3) \Ve have seen the gods active at birth and at 
marriage: and Ave might expect tlunr presence at 
the death-bed, but such is not the case. The 
individual has done his work so far as the family 
is concerned, he has contributed his siiare ; let him 
pass now into the mass of nameless F)i Manes. He 
can have no comfort at death, for there is no 
individual future for him ; his only satisfaction is 
the contemplation of what he has done for the 
family, and the pros})ect that the ancestral sacri- 
lices, for which he has provided, will now benefit 
liim along with the rest of the Manes. 

3 . Family religion and Christianity.—In the 
minds of a people who loved the customs of their 
ancestors {mos innjormn) as much as the Romans 
did, the simple rites of the family, descending from 
an indefinite past, had a far greater sanctity than 
the more gorgeous, but more modern, ceremonies 
of the official State religion. The preachers of 
Christianity, therefore, found the pagan far more 
ready to give up Juppiter and Mars t ban the Genius 
and the Lar. On the other hand, the rites of 
family worship were so often connected with some 
perfectly innocent family event that the spiritual 
directors of the Christians tliought it improper 
altogether to forbid the participation of Christians 
in the family festivals of their pagan friends. 
Tertullian, who wrote about A.D. 200, has an 
interesting passage on this Idololatria, 16), in 
which he authorizes attendance at the festivals 
connected with the putting on of the toga virilisy 
betrothals, marriages, and the naming or children, 
even though sacrifices were connected with them. 
This reverence on the part of the pagans, and this 
indulgence on the part of the Christians, caused 
the sacra pHvata to decline much more slowly 
than the sacra jmblica. Almost three generations 
after Constantine had given Christianity an official 
right of existence, it Avas necessary for Theodosius 
(A.D. 392) to issue the famous edict {Cod. Theodos. 
xvi. 10 . 2) : ‘ niillus omnino secretiore piaculo 
Larem igne, meroGenium, Penates odore veneratus 
accendat liimina, imponat tura, serta suspen<lat.’ 
But, in spite of this edict, some of the rites of 
family-worship seem to have existed in the country 
places for centuries longer. 

See also art. Roman RiajoiON and the ‘ Roman ’ 
sections of Childrf^n, h..DUCATiON, Marriage. 

Literature.—G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rdmer, 
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FAMILY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic,).—AVlien 
the Aryan peoples, including, of course, the pro¬ 
genitors of the Teutons and Balto-Slavs, spread 
over Europe in pre-historic times, they found, 
among many of the aboriginal tribes of our conti¬ 
nent, certain forms of family life quite difl'erent 
from their own. Of these the most notable Avas 
tlie so-ealled matriarchy, i.e. that family organiza¬ 
tion—still surviving, as ethnologists tell us, in 
certain jiarts of the world—Avhich, Avhile it recog¬ 
nizes a marital relationship of longer or shorter 
duration, does not re(ognize the paternal relation¬ 
ship, as the children h<‘long, not to the father, but 
to the motluT, and inln no [)roperty, not from the 
father or paternal uncle, hut from the motlier, and 
espcc-ially the maternal mcle or grand-nncle. In 
connexion Avith tlic nia: 1 nirchal family Ave fre- 
(|nen(ly find, on tlie one hand, that women are 
held in high honour and evcni possess sujireme 
power, and, on the oilier, that sexual life is 
maike<l by au astoundin;; laxity; Ave hear also of 
polyandi A, of the marriage of hlood-relatioiis, and 
even of conqilete sexual jiromiseuity. 

A signal contrast to such conditions of family 
life is prestmted by Avhat Ave knoAv of the Aryan 
or Indo (Jermanic stock, in which the existence of 
the so-ealled patriarchal or agnatic family is 
attested by the fact that tlie Avords expressive of 
family relationsliijis are essentially the same in 
the various cognate languages. 

Thus, for example, Goth, fadar corresponds to I^at, pater, Gr. 
na-n'jp, Skr. pitdr; O.H.G. rnuoter, O. Slav, mati, to t^at. mater, 
Gr. MTjTTjp, Skr. mdtdr ; Goth, sunus, Lith. sunm, O. Slav, synu, 
to Skr. sand ; Goth, dauhtar, Jjith. dukt^,, O. Slav, duitl, to Gr. 
Ovydrrip, Hkr. duhitdr \ (ioth. ItrCipar, O. Truss, brote, (). Slav. 
hrati’u, to \joX. fraler, Skr. bhratar\ Goth, sinstar, Lith. sesil, 
(). Slav, sestra, to Lat. soror, Skr. svdsar \ O.H.G. fatureo, 

‘ uncle,’to Lat. pafru7/K, Gr. n-arpw?, Skr. piirvya\ Goth, arc, 

‘ graiidmotluir,’ to Lat. avus \ A.S. ne/a, ‘ grand('hdd,’ Litli. 
nepotis, to Lat. nepos, Skr. ndpdt ; O.H.G snnra, ‘ daughter- 
in Ia\N,'0. Slav, snrh'ha, to Lat. nnnis, Or. wos, Skr. snv^d 
O.H.(i. sxiehur, * father-in-law,’ Lith. szesziuras, O. Slav, tvekrii, 
to Lat. socer, Gr. txupo*;, Skr. ^x'dMtra ; Golli. sraihrd, ‘ mother- 
in-law,’ O. Slav, sx'okry, m Lat. socrus, Skr. iraitru ; O.H.G. 
zeihhnr, ‘ htisband’s brother,’ Lith. deuvo-l.v, O. Slav dereril, to 
Lat. levir, (ir. fiaTjp, Skr. d^vdr, O. Slav, zluoa, ‘ IniHband’s 
Hister,’ to Lat. gibs, Gr. yoAw? ; O. Slav, jetry, ‘husband’s 
brother’s wife,’ Lith. inte, to Lat. ganitrices, Gr. Fx.vdrtpt^, Skr. 
yataras, etc. 

These examnles of the ti^rms ajiplied to family 
relationships sliow iiicontrovertihly that thefounda- 
tion.s of the modern family Avere already laid in 
primitive Aryan times, and it is t he object of the 
resent article to treat of tliis in.stitution in fuller 
etail, more especially as found among the Teutons 
and Balto-Slavs. We do not propose to deal 
separately with these two ethnological groups, as 
it will bo seen that in many cases the bearings of 
the subject in one group become fully intelligible 
only by reference to the other. The subject- 
matter will be arranged under the three headings 
of (1) marriage, (2) liushand and wife, and (3) the 
other inmates of the houscliold. 

I. Marriage.—From the earliest times wo find 
in either group tAvo forms of marriage, viz. 
marriage by purchase and marriage by capture. 
As regards the ancient Lithuanians, Ave liave the 
folloAving item of information in Michalonis Lituani 
dc moribus Tariarorum JAtiuinoi am ct Mosrhorujn 
fragmina,Q&. Grasser (Basel, 1615), p. 28 : ‘ Quemad- 
modum et in nostra olim gente solvebatur parenti- 
hus pro sponsis nn^tium, quod krieno (‘purchase- 
money ’: 8kr. fcrlndmi, ‘I buy’) a Samagitis 
vocatur.’ Of tlie ancient Prussians, Peter of Duis¬ 
burg (in Script, rer. Pruss., Leipzig, 1861, i. 54) 
AiVTitea : ‘ Secundum antiquam coiisuetudinem hoc 
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halient Prutheni adhuc in usu, quod uxores suas 
ernunt pro certa sutnma pecuniae. With reference 
to the ancient Slavs, see below. In Old Russian a 
marriageable girl was called a kunka, from kuna 
* marten,’ because her parents might exchange hei 
for marten-skins, the usual medium of payment in 
ancient Russia, just as Homer speaks of a maiden 
as d\<p€(Tl^oia, ‘cattle-winning,’ signifying that she 
brought her parents a bride-price in the form o" 
cattle. To this day among the Russian peasantry, 
the first act of the nuptials is the suit or proposa 
{svdtanie), which is a purely commercial trans 
action. The father of the suitor, usually ac 
coinpanied by a relative, visits the girl’s parents and 
says, ‘ We have a purchaser ; you a commodity 
will you sell your ware?’ Then follows the bar 
gaining, which, as our informants state, differs in 
no respect from a negotiation about the sale of a 
cow. 

The well-known reference of Tacitus to the 
marriage customs of the ancient Germans (Uerni 
18; ‘ l)<item non uxor marito, sed uxori maritvis 
ofl'ert. Intersiint parentes et jiropinqiii ac munera 
piobant [i.e. marriage was an affair of the whole 
f.unily-group], non ad delicias muliebres quae.sita 
ncc qiiibiis nova nupta comatur, sed boves [cf. 
d\(pfaL(ioLa] et frenatuni eqiium et scutum cum 
framca gladioque. In haec munera uxor aceijntur’) 
can hardly refer to anything else than a com 
mercial transaction of similar character. For the 
fact that marriage by purchase continued to pre¬ 
vail among the Teutons till a much later period is 
shown by numerous passages in the vernacular 
records. 

Cf. e.g. ‘6r thoa majjath habda >;ihoht imte brudiu '(O. Sax.), 
and ‘Cyninff Hceal nnt efiape gebicgan, b(^nnm and 

bSaffiim ' (A.8,). The Teutonic term for the bride-price appears 
in O.H.O. undurrw and A.8 weotnma, words which in course of 
time to some extent chan^^ed their meaning (cf. N.lf G. u'tttujn, 

‘ WKiow’s estate’), but which, alike in form and signification, 
were originally equivalent to the Homeric HSi'ov FiSvov), 
‘gift to the bride’s parents.' If we assign to this word a root 
with a double termination (*ved, redh), we can trace the A.S. 
“wcofuina And Gr. tSpov to the oldest term for marriage in the 
Aryan tongues: Lith, wedii, O. Russ, vodui, lit. ‘to lead’ 
(vodimaja, ‘wife’), Skr. vadhu, ‘young wife,’ Avest. vadhu, 

‘ woman,’ vadhrya, ‘ marriageable ’ ; so that A.S. weotuma and 
Gr. f&yov mean literally ‘ the price for taking home the bride.’ 

Side by side with marriage by purchase is found 
marriage by capture. The co-existence of the two 
forms is .seen most clearly in eastern Europe, 
d’lius, according to the Chronicle of Nestor (ed. 
Miklosich, Vienna, 1860), cap. x., 

‘they [the ancient Slavs] had their customs and the law of 
their fathers and their traditions ; each tribe had its own usages. 
Tlie I’oljans (i.e. the Poles in the neighbourhood of Kiev) had the 
quiet and gentle manners of their fathers, were inode.st before 
their daughtcrs-in-law and their sisters, their mothers and 
larents, and showed great respect for their mothera-in-law and 
)rothers-in-law. They had a marriage {brainy) system. . . , But 
the Drevljans (‘foresc-folk’) lived in brutish fashion ; they lived 
like wild beasts ; they killed one another, ate unelean things, 
and had no marriage (&roAnZ), but abducted (umykachu uvody) 
the young women. And the Radimi^es (* sons of Radim,' on the 
Soz), the Viatices (‘ sons of Viatko,’ on the Oka), and the 
Sfveres (people of the North), had all identical customs: they 
lived in the woods like wild beasts, and ate all manner of un¬ 
clean things ; they carried on lewd conversations before their 
arents and daughtcrs-in-law. They had no marriages (braktl), 
ut had places for play between the villages, and assembled at 
these games, dances, and all kinds of devilish sportmgs, and 
then each one earned oft the woman with whom he had come 
to terms. Each of them, moreover, had two or three wives.’ 

Among the Baltic tribes likewise—the Lithiiani, 
Iffvonienses, and Curetes—as also among the Mus¬ 
covite and Rutlieni, as we learn from the Historia 
de nentibus septentrionalifms (Rome, 1555) of Arch¬ 
bishop Olaiis Magnus, marriage by capture was 

?[uite common. Of the Lithuanians in particular, 
^asicius {de Diis Samagitariimy cap. 56) writes as 
follows : ‘ Nec ducuntur (puellae), sed rapiuntur in 
matrimoninm, veteri Lacedaemoniorum more a 
Lycur*o institute. Rapiuntur an tern non ab ipso 
iponso, sed a duobus ejus cognatis.’ Cf. also M. ; 


Pnetorius, Delicice Prussicce^ ed. W. Pierson 
(Berlin, 1871), p. 69: 

* Erasmus Franciscus, in his Mirror of Ethics, lib. 8, c. 3, p. 
958, speaks thus of the Prussians: “In many localities their 
marriageable daughters wore little bells or cymbals, which were 
fastened to the girdle by a ribbon and hung down to the knees, 
80 as to give a sign to suitors that the fruit was ripe. Never¬ 
theless, they did not offer themselves directly, but allowed 
themselves to be seized and dragged into the married state. 
They were carried off, however, not by the bridegroom himself, 
but by his two nearest friends.” ' 

Among the Russian peasantry the two forms of 
marriage referred to, viz. marriage in the recog¬ 
nized sense {5rnA:(f)—which, as we saw, was simply 
marriage by purchase—and ‘ predatory marriage ’ 
{vordvJkaja svddiba), marriage by capture {utny- 
kdnie), or whatever else it may be called, still exist 
side by side, though the latter has receded farther 
and farther into the wooded country to the east 
of the Volga. For a fuller discussion of nredatory 
marriage in Russia, see Schrader, Sprac/ivergl, u. 
Urgesch. ii.8:k26ir. 

In the Teutonic area, marriage by purchase was 
much lam in vogue than marriage by capture, but 
that it prevailed there not merely in isolated cases 
but as a general practice is remlered probable 
by its existence among related peoples, such as 
Indians, Greeks, and Romans (Schrader, p. 321). 
Further, witli reference to the Teutons of primitive 
times, we have the witness of Tacitus {Ann. i. 55) 
to the predatory marriage of Arminius and the 
(laughter of Segestes, who had been betrothed to 
another—a proceeding that led to a deadly warfare 
between the two family groups, just as, according 
to Glaus Magnus (see above), family feuds were 
rife among the peoples of the North-east ‘ propter 
raptas virgincs et arrii)ienda.s.’ 

2. Husband and wife.—By puicliase or by cap¬ 
ture, then, the young woman j)a.ssed under her 
husband’s authority—a state which the Romano- 
Ten tonic legal documents .speak of as mundium 
(O.IT.G. munt, ‘ hand ’); in other words, the woman 
became the man’s property. The idea that in the 
married state the man and the woman enjoyed 
equal riglits in relation to eacli other is, as re^^ards 
the Teutonic and Slavic peoples in primitive times, 
absolutely baseless. A specibc confirmation of 
this is found in the fact that originally the man’s 
act of marriage bad quite a different terminology 
from the woman’s. This phenomenon lias been 
preserved most faithfully in the Slavic dialects. 

Thus we have, e.g., O. Russ, (‘to provide oneself with 

a wife ’), as predicated of the husband (I>at. in matriinoniurn 
ducere), and vyti zdmui (‘ to walk behind the man,' i.e. when the 
woman is taken home), as predicated of the wife (Lat. nubere). 
Terms like Fr. marier and Ger. heiraten (O.II.G. hirdt, ‘mar¬ 
riage,’lit. 'house-manaffement'), os used of either the man or 
the woman, are of relatively late origin. 

In the original Aryan language the man to whose authority 
e woman was thus subject was styled *poti-8 (Skr. pdti-ti, 
ititvd, ‘domestic 8 wa 3 ',’ i.e. ‘married life'), ‘lord and master.’ 
This term may still be traced in the Goth. brUp-faps, * bride¬ 
groom,’ lit. ' maiden’s-lord,’ and appears also in the Slavic 
compound *go8ti-poti, Russ, gospodl, ‘master,’ lit. ‘master of 
the strangers who come into the family ’ (O. Slav, gostt, cf. Lat. 
hospet, from *hosti-pets). At a still earlier stage of Aryan speech 
the word *poti-8 meant simply ‘ himself ’ (cf. Lith. pdts, and 
Avest, xveU-pati, ‘ himself’), and it is a singular fact that over 
wide tracts of the Slavic and Teutonic area the master of the 
house is to this day habitually referred to as ‘ himself,' Thus, 
among the Russian commercial class, which maintains the 
ancient Russian usages with remarkable fidelity, sam, ‘him¬ 
self ’ (in relation to the wife and the household generally), and 
samd, ‘ herself’(in relation to the children and the home), are 
.he usual designations of husband and wife respectively. Os- 
Tovskij, the brilliant delineator of this old Russian commercial 
^lass, has In his comedies given numerous illustrations of the 
iarnodurstvoO autonymity,’' self-naming ’; cf. Russ, sam, ‘ self,’ 
lurak, ‘fool’) of the ancient Muscovite merchant, whose wife 
ind children tremble in his presence. But among the White Rus- 
lians, Czechs, and Poles, as also throughout the Scandinavian 
^eninsula, corresponding designations are applied to the 
peasant and his wife (Norweg. han sjulv^ ho sjolv), while in many 
larts of Britain ‘himself'and ‘herself’ are popularly used in 
the same way. 

We proceed to a more detailed account of the re¬ 
lations between husband and wife in the earliest 
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times. It is beyond question that as regards the 
Teutons and Balto-Slavs we must start from the 
stage of polygamy. It was not until A.D. 1249 
that the ancient Prussians formally bound them¬ 
selves to abandon the custom of having three or 
four wives, as heretofore, and to be content with 
one (cf. Hartknoch, Das alte u, neue Preusseriy 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1684, p. 117). Polygamy, 
according to the Cfhronicle of Nestor, was prac¬ 
tised also by the ancient Slavs. We must likewise 
assume that the same condition of things originally 
prevailed in the case of the Teutons, among whom, 
and especially among the Norsemen, a wide-spread 
practice of polygamy was long maintained (cf. 
Adam of Bremen, iv. 21) ; here, indeed, we find 
that a man might have as many as nine wives. 
Among the Germans, however, as referred to by 
Tacitus in Germ. 18 (‘nam prope soli barharorum 
singulis uxoribiis content! sunt, exceptis admodum 
paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob nohilitatem pliirimis 
nuptiis ambiuntur’), there seems to have been a 
marked leaning towards monogamy. But the 
concurrent existence of an extensive system of 
concubinage is jiroved by the fact that the term 
kebisa (‘concubine’) is found in all the Teutonic 
dialects. 

The strongest possible contrast to this sexual 
freedom on the husband’s part is seen in the position 
of the wife. The fearful penalties wreak(‘d upon 
the unfaithful wife among Teutons and Slavs are 
indicated in art. CHASTITY ('Pent, and Halto-Slav.), 
vol. iii. p. 499tf. That article emphasizes the fact 
that the erring wife was punished not so much for 
unchastity in the proper sense as for yielding her 
person to another witliout the knowledge and con¬ 
sent of her husband and owner. This may be 
safely inferred from extant traces of two institu¬ 
tions discussed in the article referred to, viz. vic¬ 
arious procreation and lending a wife to a guest, 
both of which are found in the Teutonic, and the 
former also in the Slavic domain. And in another 
respect the patriarchal family system was every¬ 
where associated with the depretuation and servi¬ 
tude of women. The idea that woman is in some 
way a creature of inferior rank prevails to the pre¬ 
sent day among the rural population of Eastern 
and South-eastern Europe. Tne wife of the Rus¬ 
sian peasant could not well conceive of a mode of 
life without the ucit ’ (‘ disci])line ’), i.e. flogging by 
the husband. If, when she did wrong, her husband 
did not have recourse to the ‘ silken whip,’ wdiich 
in Russian folk-song is a standing household article, 
she would think that he no longer loved her. Nor, 
except by reference to similar practices, or, at 
least, to the vestiges of such practices, among the 
Teutons, is it possible to explain what, according 
to the writer of the German Nibelungenlied^ Queen 
Kriemhild, after her wrathful insults to Brunhild, 
says of her husband (xv. 894): 

‘ “ Daz h&t mich sit perouwen ”—sprach daz edel wtp— 

“ ouch hflt er sft zerblouwen dar umbe minen lip : 

daz Ich ie beswirte ir mit rede den niuot, 

daz hat vil wol errochen der heit kuene unde guot,”' 

Of no less significance for the position of women 
was the universal custom which forbade them to 
eat with the men, and compelled them to take 
their meals by themselves. Thus, when the Nibe- 
lungs came to Bechel&ren, they were met by the 
Margrave Riiedigfir and his wife, and then, as we 
are told (xxvii. 1671): 

‘ Nach gewonheite dd schieden si sich da : 
fitter unde frouwen die giengen anderswa.' 

In many districts, as, e.g., in the island of Sjaelland, 
the men sat, while the women stood, at table, the 
wife taking her position next to her husband, and 
then the daughters and maids to her left. In Ser- 
via, as recently as the reign of Milosh Obrenovitch, 
the wife and dfaughters stood at meals, even when 


guests were present. The separation of the sexes 
at meal-times was still a common practice in the 
Middle Ages, and there is direct historical evidence 
of the fact that in the Roman Catholic fonmila of 
divorce, ‘ separatio quoad thorum et mensain,’ the 
mensa board ’) was a later addition. 

On the whole, while we must admit that what 
Tacitus {Germ. 18) says of marriage among the 
Germans is somewhat idealized, we shall hardly 
find a more adequate representation of the relations 
between husband and wife than that given by him 
in ch. 15 : 

‘Quotienfl bella non ineunt, non niultuin venatibus, plus per 
otiuni transigunt, dedili boimin ciboque. Fortissinius t^uisque 
ac bellicoBiBBimiis niliil afjenB, Jelegata doinus et penatium et 
agrorum cura feininis senibiisi'ue et infinnissimo cuique ex 
familia, ipai hebent • niira di iT-iitate naturae, cum iidem 
homines bic ament inertiam et .' iLrint quietem,’ 

All property belonged to t Ue husband. By the old¬ 
est Russian code (ef. L. Iv. Goetz, Das russische 
Rechi, vol. i., Sfuttgart, L'.O, §§ 118, 120), married 
dau jiters inherited nothing, and the unmarried 
only when there were no sons ; though the sons 
were re(pnr* d to give a dowry to their sisters. The 
present lav of use and wont o[)erates in similar 
asliion to this day in the larger family of the pat- 
riaichal household. The ancient Norse code con¬ 
tained an Ji’dinance to the same ell'ect: ‘ the man 
goes to the inheritance ; the woman from it.’ It is 
impossible to imagine a more decided contrast to 
the practice of the non-Aryan peoples of ancient 
Europe (see above)—the practice, that is to say, by 
w hich in many cases the daughters inherited every¬ 
thing, and provided for the sons. 

Among tlie Teutons and Slavs, moreover, the 
wife—overworked, exposed to all manner of ill- 
usage, and all but incapable of inheriting—was, so 
to speak, bound hand and foot to her husband. 
The Lex Bnrgundiana^ xxxiv. 1, ordains ; ‘ Si qua 
mulier maritum suum, cui legitime iuncta est, 
dimiserit, necetur in Into’; i.e., she was to sutt’er 
the most degrading form of capital punishment— 
that commonly inflicted upon cowards and perpe¬ 
trators of unnatural crime (cf. Tac. Germ. 12). 

Unenviable as was the wife’s position during her 
husband’s lifetime, however, it was still preferable 
to her lot after his death. Here philology reveals 
the suggestive fact that, while not only the orig¬ 
inal Aryan language, but also the earliest Teu¬ 
tonic and Slavic dialects, had a special term for 
‘widow’ (Goth, viduvd ; 0. Slav, vidova ; cf. Lat. 
vidua, Skr. vidhdva), they had none for ‘widower.’ 
The explanation of tliis is that a material, as apart 
from a merely formal, import attached only to the 
position of the bereaved wife. The widower could 
take another mate whenever he chose, but the 
widow had no such liberty of action. Not only in 
ancient India, and among Scythians and Thracians, 
but among Teutons and Slavs as w’ell, it was the 
rule that, when a husband died, his wife, or one of 
his wives, should be put to death at his pyre or 
grave, and be burned or buried with him, the idea 
being that .she would thus continue to serve him in 
the life beyond as she had done here. Our earliest 
information regarding this practice on Teutonic 
soil comes from Trocopius {ae Bell. Goth. ii. 14). 
He tells us that the widow who did not wish to 
become the object of undying scorn and of her 
kindred’s hate hanged herself beside her husband’s 
grave ; and Bonifacius (Jatf6, Monumenta Mogun- 
tina, Berlin, 1866, p. 172) writes of the Slavs to 
the same eflect: 

‘ Wlnedi, quod est foedissimum et deterrimura genus hominum, 
tarn magno zelo matrimonii amorem mutuum obaervant, ut 
mulier, viro propno mortuo, vivere recuset. Et laudibilia 
inulier inter illos esse iudicatur, quia propria manu eibi mortem 
intulit, et in una Btrue pariter ardeat cum viro suo’ (cf. art. 
Aryan Rkuoion, vol. li. p. 2‘2b), 

It must nevertheless be admitted that the some¬ 
what sombre picture of women’s position among 
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the Teutons and Slavs of archaic times is liere an 
there relieved by brighter touches. VV’^oinen vver 
regarded as prophetesses ( I'ac. Germ. 8: ‘iness* 
quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant. 
nec aut consilia earurn asp<>rnantur ant respons 
neglegunt’ ; for their hornhlc modes of divination 
see art. Aryan Religion, vol. li. p. 54^’, and Divi 
NATION [Tent.], vol. iv. p. 827), as pliysicians (Tac 
ih. 1 : ‘ ad matres, ad coniuges vulnera ferunt; ne< 
illae numcrare aut exigere plagas pavent ’), and as 
helpers in war (Tat;, lor. cit. : ‘ cibosque et horta 
mina pugnantibus gestant’). The.se various traib 
are found also among the Slavs, and especially tin 
southern Slavs, as, e.g., in Montenegro. Over al 
the Slavic area, moreover, as upon Teutonic soil 
women were regarded as specially conversant will 
the occult powers of Nature, with medicinal root 
and plants, and with the most potent charms an 
incantations. 

3 . The other members of the household.—As we 
.saw above, the primitive Aryan term.s for famil}' 
relationships included a number of words applied 
to relations by marriage. Thus we noted terms 
for ‘daughter-in-law,’ for ‘father-in-law’ and 
‘ mother-in-law,’ as also for ‘ husband’s brother, 
‘husband’s .sister,’ and ‘ husband’.s brother’s wife. 
It will be observed that the names indicated in tin 
latter portion of this list applied only to the bus 
hand’.s kindred in relation to his wife, but a clo.ser 
examination of the Aryan terms for ‘ father-in-law ’ 
(O. II.G. suehur^ O. Slav, svekrit, Lith. szesziuraSj 
Tat. socer, Gr. iKvpd^y Skr. ^veiJura) and ‘ mother- 
in-law’ (O. H.G. si/igar, O. Slav, svekry^ Lat. soernsy 
Gr. Uvpdy Skr. ^vaAru) shows that those words 
likewi.se originally denoted the father and mother 
of the husband only. Thus, not only in Greek, 
but in the Lithuanian and Slavic dialects as well, 
this is the archaic and proper idiom, aiul we need 
therefore have no hesitation in aflirniing that the 
application of the O.H.G. terms ^ucliur (Ger. 
Schwa her) and suigar (Ger. Schwieger)^ as also of 
the Lat. soccr and socrus, to the fatlier and mother 
of the wife likewise was a later usage. Hence, 
too, it is impos.sible to tran.slate the words ‘ father- 
in-law ’ and ‘ mother-in-law’ into a Slavic tongue, 
such as Russian, unless it be known first of all 
whether the persons referred to are the parents of 
the husband or of the wife. Only in tlie former 
case does Russian use the words s-veku and svekr6v\ 
corresponding to O.ll.G. snehur and suigaVy while 
for the wife’s father and mother idiom demands the 
palpably more modern term.s testi and tc^ca, which 
are peculiar to the Slavic languages. It follows, 
therefore, that tin; Aryan terms for affinities took 
shape only as ajiplied to the young wife’s relation 
to the kindred of the man into whose home she had 
come. 

Now, the substratum of reality which underlies 
these linguistic phenomena can be nothing else 
than what—in contradistinction to the separate 
family as we now have it—is variously called 
the ‘ hou.se - community,’ ‘ hearth - circle,’ Herd- 
gemeinsrhaft (Germ.), or ‘undivided family,’ i.e. 
that family organization in which parents and sons 
and the wives and children of the latter lived to¬ 
gether in a single household. It is no merely 
accidental circumstance that the Slavs, who have 
retained not only—like the Teutons—the verbal 
forms, but also the original usage, of the Aryan 
terms denoting marriage affinities, should have 
likewi.se maintained the institution of the house- 
community from the earliest times to the present 
day. Russian writers who essay to depict the life 
of the common people of their country frequently 
bring before us such undivided households. Thus, 
e.g.y Turgeniev, in the first sketch in \\\9 Annals of 
a Sportsman (1846 ; Eng. tr.. New York, 1885), de¬ 
scribes the family life of a peasant who lives in a 


joint-hou.sehold with a large group of sons and 
their wives. 

The original Slavic word for ‘ family ’ appears 
in the Ru.ss. semijd. The young woman who 
joined such family by marriage was called ‘ the 
alien side’ (Russ, cuzdja storond), while the bride¬ 
groom, to whom and to whose kindred she was 
neresta (probably ‘the unknown’), was similarly 
called cuzeninUy ‘the stranger’—a further evi¬ 
dence of the fact that the family of the husband 
and that of the wife were originally quite distinct. 
To the Slavic semijd corresponds—in meaning and 
probably also in etymology—the archaic Teutonic 
root *hiwa (cf. Goth, heiva-fraujay ‘ master of tlie 
house ’), the specific term for the Teutonic house- 
community (ci., most recently, F. Kaull’mann, 
Wbrter und SacheUy Heidelberg, 1911, ii. 26 fl.). 
The epoch in whhdi the separate family, i.e. the 
system according to which a son left his father’s 
house at his marriage and founded a home of his 
own, superseded the house-community on Teutonic 
soil (where the change occurred earlier than among 
the Slavs) is a problem that awaits further investi¬ 
gation. But it is beyond question that at one time 
the same conditions existed among the Teutons as 
we saw above to have prevailed among the Slavs. 

We must now turn to speak of the persons who 
thus lived together in the undivided household, 
which is the earliest traceable form of the family 
among the Aryan and, derivatively, the Teutonic 
and Slavic peoples. 

{a) Parents and children .—Possibly the term 
that comes nearest the primitive conception asso¬ 
ciated with the former word is the Goth, /(tdrcniy 
lit. ‘ fatherhood,’which Ulhlas uses for ‘ jiarents,’ 
and which, in its derivation from the word for 
‘father,’ tacitly incluiles the designation of 
‘mot,her’ as well. The absolute authority of the 
father over his children began from the moment 
of birth, as it lay within his option either to 
recognize the newly-born infant by the symbolic 
rite of ‘lifting’ it, or to doom it to expo.sure. 
With the former act was associated a kind of 
laptismal initiation, the child being immersed, 
mmediately after its birth, in the waters of the 
Rhine, ‘qiii spurios infantes undis abripit, tam- 
quam impuri lecti vindex ’ (cf. Cluver, Germania 
antiquay 1663, p. 155). I’he primitive Teutonic— 
and therefore pre-Chri.stian—ceremony denoted by 
the Goth, vitxh daiipjaiiy ‘to baptize/would thus 
seem to have served as a test of legitimacy, and it 
's worthy of note tliat an ablutionary ceremony of 
drnilar import is found also among the Babylonians 
vi. ZVEW xxiii. [1909] 434 11). The right of ex¬ 
posing infants, which, notwitlistanding the aver¬ 
ment of Tacitus (Gcr7?L 19- ‘ nunierum liberorum 
linire flagitium habetur’), was frequently exercised 
among the Teutons, doubtless bore most heavily 
upon females, the birth of whom was in ancient 
dines so frequently regarded as a calamity. Even 
.o-day, indeed, if a Lithuanian, whose family 
numbers live, three sons and two daughters, is 
asked how many children he has, he will answer 
‘Three,’ as he leaves the females out of account. 
What Cmsar {de Bell. Gall. vi. 19) says of the Gauls 
[‘ Viri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, vitae necisque 
habent potestatem ’) holds good without qualifica¬ 
tion also of the Teutons, Letts, and Slavs. Of the 
Frisians, Tacitus {Ann. iv. 72) writes : ‘Ac prirno 
bovesip.sos, mox agros, postremo corpora coniuguni 
aut liberorum servitio tradebant ’ ; while the Rus- 
uan peasant, as depicted in folk-song and village 
bale, could exercise, even down to modern times, 
Le same unlimited authority {patria potestas) 
)ver his family as was enjoyed by the pater- 
'amilias of ancient Rome. 

{b) The aged. —The family circle of the house- 
lommunity would, of course, include grandfathers 
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and grandmothers, grand-uncles and grand-aunts, 
and even great-grandparents, living in the ‘old 
)eoplo ’8 quarters.’ Their lot would scarcely be a 
lappy one, for the temperament of primitive 
peoples, as of the peasantry of to-day, w'as hard 
and unsentimental. In point of fact, we know that 
among the Teutonic ana Baltic tribes, as in Europe 
and Asia generally, it was a common practice to 
abandon the aged, with or without their consent; 
cf. with reference to the Teutonic Heruli, Procop. 
de Bell. Goth. ii. 14 : tl% avrQv ij ^ y6cr(p 

a\(i)r) ^TrdpayKh ol iylvero, rous avyyeveLS alreiaQai 6 tl 
Taxicrra dvSpdoTrujv avrbv ; and, with refer¬ 

ence to the ancient Prussians, Hartknoch, op. cit. 
p. 181 : ‘ At the order of the waidewuti {i.e. priest) 
they smothered their own parents when they be¬ 
came old or fell into a severe illness, so that they 
should incur no unnecessary expense in their re¬ 
gard.’ 

(c) Brother and sister. —Of the relationships 
among the younger members of the house-com¬ 
munity, that of brother and sister merits special 
notice. Among Teutons and Slavs, as among 
other Aryan peoples, the brother might be desig¬ 
nated the moral sponsor of his sister, and, after 
their father’s death, her guardian in general. It 
was the custom in While Russia, when a bride was 
found on the marriage night not to be a maid, to 
hang a halter round the neck of her brother, and 
to compel him to wear it throughout the marriage 
feast. In Russian folk-song tlie brother is reprc 
sented as taking a prominent part also in the 
transactions regarding the bride-price. We find 
an indication of the Teutonic practice in a verse of 
the Nibelungenlied (i. 4): 

‘ Ir (Kriemhil(i) pflflLgen dri kuncp^e edel unde rich , . . 

diu frouwe was ir sweater : die helde hOtens in ir pflegen. 

Among the Letto-Lithuanians the strong bond of 
affection between brother and sister forms at once 
a special feature of common life and a favourite 
theme of popular poetry. 

(d) Uncle and nephew. —It was noted above that 
the Aryan term for ‘ father’s brother ’ can be traced 
in the O.H.G. faturco^ Lat. patruus^ Gr. Trdrpoa, 
8 kr. pitfvya. We find no corresponding Aryan 
term for ‘ mother’s brother,’ who, of course, was 
not a member of the agnatically constituted house- 
community ; but it is worthy of note that the 
'reutonic (O.H.G. 6heim)^ Lithuanian {awynas), 
Old Prussian {aivis), and Slavic {uji) forms for 
‘uncle’ are all derived, though in quite different 
ways, from the Aryan root for ‘ grandfather ’ and 
‘grandmother’ (Lat. nvus, Goth. av6). This fact 
has not as yet been satisfactorily explained. It is 
beyond (Question, however, that in several of the 
Teutonic dialects, as in tlie Celtic group through¬ 
out, the Aryan word for ‘grandchild’ (Sar. ndpat, 
Lat. 7iepos, etc.) has by a corresponding linguistic 
process come to mean ‘ nephew ’ in the sense of 
sister’s son. Now, these two more recently formed 
correlatives, uncle and nephew (t.«. mother’s brother 
and sister’s son), acquired great importance among 
the Teutonic peoples, as appears not only from the 
remarks of Tacitus [Germ. 20 : ‘ Sororum filiis idem 
apud avunculum qui apud patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem artioremque nunc nexum sanguinis 
arbirrantur ’), but also from the fact that in Old 
English and Old Danish poetry uncle and nephew 
on the female side are represented as being most 
intimately associated alike in peace and in war. 
This is not to be explained by a reference to a 
matriarchal system among the primitive Teutons, 
as the ancient law of succession there was of the 
agnatic form [Germ. 20). But it is a possible con¬ 
jecture that the Teutons were influenced in this 
respect by non-Aryan peoples who reckoned by 
female descent, and that among the former the 
mother’s brother thus came to enjoy what was 
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rather a position of honour than a strictly legal 
status. 

(e) Mother-in-law and daughter - in-law.—A b we 
have seen, the son brought his bri<ie (O.H.G. bruty 
Russ, nevesta) into his father’s iiouse, and lived 
with her in the circle of his own kindred. I'he 
converse case, i.e. wliere the biide-room join, d the 
wife’s household and became an ‘ a<loj)tcd one,’ or 
‘incomer’ (Russ.), a ‘ house-son in-law ’ (Serb), or 
a ‘ re-heater’ (Lith. for om* wlio iitarries a widow), 
is also, as these terms indicate, to be met with in 
all parts, but was certainly of spoiadic occurrence, 
and must nut be postulated as a characteristic 
feature of the earli<‘.st times, d’he young wife’s 
residence with her husband’s j-.trents was at first 
no pleasant exjterierice for her. As the Russian 
folk-songs indicate, with abundance of concrete 
detail, she wc an object of mockery, and the 
hardest drud< y was laid ujion her. She suftered 
most, howp'' , at Mie hands of her rnother-in-lawg 
who often ’ ..rted to the knout; and, indeed, as 
the hou.-^<' community was the nursery of patria 
potestas, and of the tutelage of women, so was it 
the source r, the old popular notion of the ‘ wicked 
mother-in-law.’ That expression applied in ancient 
times to tlie husband’s mother only, not to the 
wife’s mother (Russ. teU.a) —or, at least, not to the 
latter in relation to the son-in-law (O.H.G. eidam, 

‘ one bound by oath,’ Russ, zjati) —for, as is evident 
from what has been said above, no proper relation¬ 
ship was supposed to subsist between mother-in-law 
amt son-in-law at all ; and, when this type of 
affinity came at length to be recognized among the 
various jieoples, it was rather the son-in-law that 
by his eflVontery and avarice was accounted the 
more ‘ wicked ’ party, as is the case to-day 
throughout the East, North-east, and South-east of 
Europe. The ‘mischievous mother-in-law’ (as the 
wife's mother) is a product of modern times, and 
comes into recognition in connexion with the separ¬ 
ate household of the young mairit'd jiair. The 
‘ wicked rnothcr-in-law ’ in this sense is first heard 
of c. A.D. 1430, in a piece by the German poet 
Muskatblut. 

Further, the freouent existence of licentious 
relations between aaughter-in-law and father in¬ 
law —a state of things known as snorhadestvoy and 
notoriously characteristic of the Russian peasantry 
at the present day—should be noted as a typical 
feature of the house-community (cf. art. Chastity 
[Teut. and Balto- 8 lav.], vol. iii. p. fiOD). 

if) The widow .—The melancholy fate of the 
widow in the dawn of t he Aryan period has already 
been touched upon. Even wlieii she was not forced 
to follow her husband in dcatli, she would doubt¬ 
less be prevented from marrying again (cf. Tac.. 
Germ. 19: ‘ imdius qiiidem adhuc eae civitates in 
quibus tantum virgines nubunt et cum spe votoque 
uxoris semel transigitur’). It seems to have been 
the ancient practice that the son, after his father’s 
death, should take possession of his stepmother or 
stepmothers ; cf. rrocoj). de Bell. Goth. iv. 20 : 
'Fahlyep 6 nais ^vpoiKi^^aOu} rjj p.-qTpvL^ rb XoLirbu rp 
auToO, KaOdirep 6 rrdrpios r\pdv ^(pL-qai i' 6 /xos. 

(< 7 ) The bachelor. —The house-community was 
characterized by the rarity rather than by the 
frequency of bachelorhood. It cannot be doubted 
that the primitive Aryan race regarded marriage 
as an obligation from which there was nodiscliarge 
(for the grounds of this idea, see art. AliVAN 
Religion, vol. ii. p. 29*). This view still prevails 
throughout Eastern and South-eastern Europe. 
Thus, P. A. Rovinskij, an eminent authority on 
the social life of tliese regions, wuites as follows of 
the Rus.sian and Montenegrin points of view : 

‘ With U8 [ 1 .^. in RiissiaJ the people look upon an unmarried 
youth as imperfect and incomplete ; and to live without a wife 
18 reg^arded as unlawful. In Montenegro this unalterable obliga¬ 
tion of marriage is insisted upon still more emphatically : a man 
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can be designated as a human being {toek) only when he is 
married. Otherwise he will always be spoken of as but a 
“youth,” lit. “child” (dj^te). In Servia and Bulgaria likewise 
marriage is held to be a (^uty absolutely binding upon all.’ 
Similar views prevail in certain rural districts of 
Germany. 

A man who had died unmarried was still an 
object of the survivors’ solicitude. The Arabic 
traveller Mas'Qdi, who visited Russia in his com¬ 
mercial journeys, writes thus of the people as he 
saw them : 

‘ They cremate their dead, laying their weapons, their beasts 
of burden, and their ornaments upon the same funeral pyre. 
When a man dies, his wife is burned alive with him ; but when 
the wife dies, the husband does not submit to the like fate. 
When a man diea unmarried, however, they provide him with a 
wife after his death.’ 

'IVaces of this practice of * death-marriage * are 
found both on Slavic and on Teutonic soil (cf., 
further, EBE ii. 2‘Jf.). 

It is in full accordance with these data that the 
terms used for ‘bachelor’ in the languages of 
Eastern Europe are of recent formation, and are 
either loan-w’ords {e.g. Turk, bek'dr) or derived 
from ei)ithet8 applietf to the lowest ranks of the 
people {e.g. Russ, bobgli, lit. ‘ proletarian,’ ‘ land¬ 
less peasant,’ ‘ sponge ’). Traces of bachelorhood 
can bo followed further back in the West, among 
the Teutons. One such trace appears in the 
modern Germ, term for ‘ old bachelor,’ Ilagestolz 
(A.S. hcegesteald). The word means literally 
‘ enclosure-owner,’and was originally the technical 
term for the peasant who had no allotment in the 
communal land of the Teutonic settlements, but 
was restricted to a small fenced-in portion of the 
soil, quite insulhcient for the support of a family. 
The Danish word for ‘ bachelor,’ ungkarly in con¬ 
tradistinction to karly ‘ free land-owner,’ ‘ yeoman,’ 
points to similar conditions. 

(4) Slaves .—In the lower stages of civilization 
there is never any marked outward distinction 
between bond and free. What Tacitus records of 
the Germans in this regard {Germ. 20 ; ‘ Doniinum 
ac servum nullis educationis deliciis dignoscas: 
inter eadein pecora, in eadem humo degunt, donee 
aetas separet ingenuos, virtus agnoscat ’) is proved 
by the evidence of language to have been true of 
the Slavs no less than or the Teutons, as the 
Teutonic and Slavic designations of male and 
female slaves {e.g. A.S. hiwan [pi,] ‘domestics’; 
O. Slav, semijay ‘mancipia’; Lith. szeimvnay ‘re¬ 
tainers ’) are in many coses derived from the 
already noted terms for ‘ house-community,’ *hiwa 
and semljdy thus showing that the slaves likewise 
were recKoned among the inmates of the house. 

Litkraturb.—I n addition to the literature given throughout 
the art., cf. O. Schrader, Reallex. d. indogerm. Altertum^- 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901 (‘2nd ed. In preparation). Die Schxcieger- 
tin(tter n. der Hage^tolz, Brunswick, 1904, 7'otenhochzext, Jena, 
1004, Sprachvergl. u. Wrgesch.^, Jena, 1907 (esp. li.8 8C9fT.), and 
Die Indogermanen, Leipzig, 1911 (esp. p. 74 ff.). 

O. Schrader. 

FAN (Anglo-Sax. ‘ fann,’ from Lat. vannus 
[*?4e^-no-5]).—An instrument for purifying grain 
by throwing it into the air. Cognates of vannus 
are ventuSy ‘wind,’ ‘winnow’ (see Walde, Lat. 
eiymol. WbrterbucJi^y Heidelberg, 1910, 5.v. ‘Van¬ 
nus’). For variant English forms of the word and 
historical steps in meaning, see OED and the Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary {s.v.). The Gr. equivalent 
of vannuSy Xkvov, and its by-form, vet/eXov, go back 
to a root *neigby ‘to clean’ (cf. ‘ to wash ’) ; 
the I form specialized in Greek into the sense of 
cleaning ‘grain’ (see J. Schmidt, Kritik der 
SonantentheoriCy Weimar, 1895, p. 107 f.). The 
Gr. word for the fork or shovel form of fan, irrvovy 
is probably from an onomatopoetic rootpte, mean¬ 
ing ‘to spit out.’ The Gr. and Lat. words for 
‘ sieve,*/f(5(T/ctvo»'and cribrumy mean simply ‘ separa¬ 
tors.’ Normally they are used for per/orated in¬ 
struments, but f’lato’s kIxtkxvov TerpTj^vov {GorgiaSy 


493 B) may point to a time when the sieve, like the 
fan, was not perforated. 

I. Shapes of fan and methods of use.—Two 

principal forms obtain. ( 1 ) A long-handled in¬ 
strument, which may be a fork, a toothed spade, 
or a shovel. It is used like the modern hayfork. 
After the grain is threshed, the mixture of broken 
straw, chair, and corn is turned and tossed up, so 
that the wind may blow away the lighter material. 
The ‘ fan ’ and shovel of Is 30^^ are instruments of 
this kind, such as are still in use in modern Pales¬ 
tine (see lIDBy art. ‘ Agriculture ’ [cf. also ib. 
art. ‘Shovel’], where specimens are figured), and, 
indeed, all over the world. Such instruments lent 
their symbolism to religion, e.g. Lk 3^'^ ‘ whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor ’; but, so far as we know, they were not 
employed in Palestine in actual ritual. But on 
the steatite vase of Hagia Triada in Crete {JHS 
xxiv. [1904] 249, fig. 7 ; see Literature, infra) 
pronged forks are carried in what seems to be a 
ritual harvest procession. On an Egyptian sculp¬ 
tured slab of the XVllIth dynasty, now in Bologna, 
a winnowing-spade is seen erected on a heap of 
com oflered to tlie serpent-goddess of the granary, 
RNWT. About it are grouped two pairs of hand- 
scoops, a pair of sweepers, and a three-pronged 
fork {JHSy loc. cit.y fig. 1 ). The custom still pre¬ 
vails in Tenerifle of erecting the winnowing-.spade 
when the work is over. But it seems to have no 
ritual association. Among the Greeks the win¬ 
nowing-spade {tttvov) was set up in honour of 
Demeter. Theocritus at the ena of his Harvest 
Idyll (vii. 155) prays : 

* O once may it be mine to plant 

The j^rcat fan on her corn heap, while she standa 
Smiling’, with sheaves and poppies in her hands.’ 

(2) It is the second form of winnower, the win¬ 
nowing-basket, that is of cardinal importance in 
ancient ritual and mysticism, and this tor a reason 
that will appear immediately. Much confusion 
has been caused by the fact that our word ‘ fan ’ 
has been used indiscriminately to translate alike 
the Latin ventilabrum and vannus, and the Greek 
Oplva^y d$T]prj\oiy6sy ittvov, and \Ikvop. The con¬ 
fusion is now inevitable, since the beautiful word 
fan ’ has passed into English literature as the 
rendering of two quite distinct implements, which 
have only this in common, that they are both used 
for cleaning corn. The use of the winnowing- 
spado or fork {ventilabrum, dpiva^ [poet. dO-gp-g- 
X01765], tttvov) has been already explained ; the 
vannus, \Ikvov, and winnowing-basket, or corb, of 
modern times remains. 



Fio. 1. Fan from France. 


Its shape is seen in fig. 1, a modem winnowing- 
basket (or fan) from France, now in the Ethno¬ 
graphical Museum, Cambridge. The method of 
its use, now rapidly becoming a lost art, is seen 
in fig. 2; the essential feature in the winnow- 
corb, as for clearness and brevity we shall call 
it, is its shovel shape, one side being left open. 
The distinguishing point in its use is that, in 
the winnowing by trie corb, as contrasted with 
the fork, though the mixture of grain and chaff 
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is in a sense ventilated, the wind plays no part in 
the process. By a particular knack of jerking and 
working the basket—a knack difficult to acquire 
and almost impossible to describe—the chaff is 
gradually propelled forward and out of the basket 



and the grain left clean, roliimella (1st cent, n.c.) 
knew that the wind played no part in the use of 
the vnruius. Ho says (ii. 21): ‘If tlie wind be low 
in all quarters, let the grain bo cleaned by fans 
{vnnnis e.xpurgentur).' Broadly speaking, the fork 
or spado was used for rough preliminary work, the 
basket for finer cleaning. Some further confusion 
in terminology was caused by the fact that not 
only were winnowing-fork and winnowing-basket 
confused, but wunnowing - basket was by later 
writers identified with w innow ing - sieve {crib- 
nnn, KdaKiPoy). All had, of course, in common 
this factor only, that they were grain-cleaners ; 
identity in function led to confusion as to form. 
That the winnowing-/;(7.9/tr^ was called a ‘ fan ’ or 
‘van’ in England, and was of substantially the 
same shape and use as that in fig. 2, is happily 
certain from a Nth cent, brass in the Church of 
Chartham (C. Boutell, MoMimentdl Brasses of 
Ejiglmul, Tiondon, 1849, p. 35). On the surcoat, 
ailettes, and shield of Sir Robert de Setvans are 
emblazoned the family arms, the seven ‘fans’ or 
baskets. 

2. Ritual use and mysticism of the winnow- 
corb [vannns, likiion) among the Greeks and 
Romans. —The locus classicus as to the sanctity 
of the winnow'-corb is, of course, the passage in 
the Georgies of Vergil (i. 165): 

‘ Virgea praetcrea Celei viligque supellex, 

Arbuteae crates, et mystica vannus lacchi.’ 

It is clear that to Vergil the vannus is a light 
agricultural implement made of wicker-work, lie 
assumes its mysticism as known; but Servius 
in his commentary, though very confused as to 
forms, (1) makes clear that the vannus is our 
winnow-corb, and (2) gives some cause for the 
epithet nujstica. A portion of this long note must 
be quoted : 

* The mystic fan of lacchus, that is, the sieve of the thresh¬ 
ing-floor. He calls it the mystic vannus of lacchns because 
the rites of Father Liber had reference to the purification of 
the soul, and men are purified in his mysteries as grain is 
urified by fans. . . . Some add that Father Liber was called 
y the Greeks Lxknites. Moreover, the vannus is called by 
them liknon, in which he is currently said to have been placed 
after he was born from his mother’s womb. Others explain its 
being called ” mystic” by saying that the vannus is a large 
wicker vessel, in which peasants, because it was of large size, 
used to heap their firstfniits and consecrate it to Liber and 
Libera. Hence it is called “ mystic 

The Latin vannus being the same as the Greek 


\iKvov, we can elucidate vannus from Greek usage. 
Harpocration (.y. y. \Ikvov) left us this remark¬ 
able statement: 

‘The hknon is serviceable for every rite of initiation, and 
every sacrifice.’ 

VVe begin with sacrifice. The liknon w'as ser- 
viceable for sacrifice, simply because it w'as a con¬ 
venient basket in which to pile up firstfruits. It 
was not made to bo a carrier—that is clear from 
the open end, which could only serve the purpose 
of winnowing—but it could and did serve to bold 
fruit or grain. 

In a fragment of Sophocles (760 [Nauck]) tlie 
Athenians are addressed as 

' Yc who pray 

To Krganc, your bright eyed child of Zeus, 

With Hcrvu'e of your winnow-corbs set up.’ 

In a Hellenistic relief (tig. 3), now in Munich 
((ilyptothek, no. Ool ; T. Schreiber, llellen. Reliefs 
bilaery Jjcipzig, 1S99, I'af. 80^0^ '^ve see such a ser- 
vi(‘e : a little ciiculac siiiine, past which a peasant 
is going to niaikcl ; in the middle of the shrine 
an ornamcnlal pillar uirmounted by the shovel- 
sliajicd w vker-basket from which hang bells to 
scare ac ay evil inlhudices ; in the basket are 
fruits, leaves, and the p/iallos, the sign of fertility. 
Servius is confirmed by this and many other inonu- 
nu*n( s 



Fio. 3. Hellenistic relief : Uknmi holding firstfruits. 


The liknony Servius tells us, w^as used as a cradle. 
For this the shoe-shaped basket was obviously 
convenient ; the cradles of to-day are of similar 
shape. Dionysus as a child was called LikniitcSy 
‘ He of the Cradle.’ On the Pashley Bareophagus, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Camliridgo 
(fig. 4), we see ‘ Him of the Cradle’ carried hy two 
men bearing torclies. The liknon as cradle is 
closed in at the end, lest the child fall out. Alxiut 
this simple and convenient use of the liknon as 
cradle, a primitive mysticism of the ‘ sympathetic 
magic' kind speedily grew up. 

The scholiast on Callimachus {Hymn. i. 48), in 
telling of the /jX'uo??- cradle of Zeus, says : 

* In old times they used to put babies to sleep in winnow- 
corbs as an omen for wealth and fruits.’ 

The child was put in the winnow-corb for what 
we should call ‘luck.’ Another scholiast (ap. 
Aratus, Phan. 268) says that this was done im¬ 
mediately after birth (rd 7 dp ^pl(pv -n-pwroy y^y- 

yojpLfvay kt\.). 

The same magical intent, dwindling gradually 
into mere symbolism, explains the use of the 
liknon in marriage rites. The pseudo-Plutarch 
{Prov. Alex, xvi.) says : 

‘ It was the custom in Athens at weddiny^s that a boy, both 
of whose parents were alive naiSa), should carry a 

Hknon full of loaves, and thereon pronounce the words, “ Bad 
have I fled, better have I found ” («Airyov kolkov, *lpov ap.tivov).' 
The loaves of bread (dpros, fermented bread) have 
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taken the place of more primitive otierings ; bii 
the symbolism, or rather magic, is the same. A 
a marriage every precaution is taken to suggesi 
and induce fertility. On a black-figured vase now 
in the British Museum (Cat. B. 174) yve see (hg. 5 
a marriage procession. Two of the figures, the 



Fig. 4. Pashley Sarcophagus : Dionyius Liknites. 


first and third, carry winnow-corbs on their heads. 
One of tlie figures stands close to the veiled bride. 
A handle and the wicker-work of the corb are very 
clearly seen. 



Fia. Ti Black-figured vase : Uknon in marriage procession. 


Marriage is ‘ an excellent mystery.^ The Greek 
conceived of it as a rite of initiation. The plural 
word T^X-q covered all mysteries and initiation 
rites, while the singular form tAoj was specially 
used of marriage. All rites of birth, of puberty, 
of marriage, and of death were and are to the 
primitive mind rifes de j)assage, i.e. rites of transi¬ 
tion from one social state to another. The name 
rAor, which we translate ‘ accomplishment,* meant 
originally ‘ growing up,’ becoming a man ; &vqp 
rAftos is a full-grown man. When a boy was full- 
grown, he was made a tribesman, ana initiated 
into tribal customs, tribal dances, and the like. 
The various and complex ceremonies that attend 
this and other initiation have primarily but two 
ends, which are really one and contain the gi.st of 
all magic. They are purification, and tlie jiro- 
motion of fertility. This double end was excel¬ 
lently symbolized by the Uknon. It was a purifier 
because it was a winnower ; it was a fertility- 
vehicle because it was a basket for firstfruits. 
Hence, in the rare scenes where initiation-cere¬ 
monies are represented, the Uknon is always 
figured, usually on the head of the veiled initiate. 
A good instance is given in fig. 6 from a cinerary 
um in the Museo delle Terme at Borne {Helbig 
Cat. 1168). The mysteries are Eleusinian in kind 
—judging from the fact that on the other side of the 
urn Demeter and her snake are figured. In fig. 6 
we see the pig sacrificed for purification. The 
veiled candidate is seated with his right foot on 
a ram’s skull. Over his head a priestess holds a 


Uknon. Duly purified and fertilized, he will be 
able to pronounce the words, ‘ Bad have I fled, 
better have I found.’ 



Fia. 6. Cinerary urn : Uknon at Eleusinian Mysteries. 


Briefly to re.sume ; in the mysticism of the 
‘ fan ’ two elements are distinguishable : (1) puri¬ 
fication, and (2) magical promotion of fertility. 
Any form of wunnower, ue it fork or basket, 
might have served as the symbol and vehicle of 
purification ; but, as a matter of actual fact, mys¬ 
ticism gathered only round the basket, not the 
fork. Hence it is probable that the main element 
of the symbolism focused in the notion of fertility, 
and that tlie idea of purification was at first sub¬ 
sidiary. Later, when the idea of sin and release 
from it became prominent, the fan as purifier was 
more and more empliasized ; and its symbolism 
was still further developed in relation to its per¬ 
forated successor, the sieve. It must, however, 
always be remembered that, aliim though it is to 
modern thinking, to tlie juimitivo mind purifica¬ 
tion and fertility charms are never far asunder. 
Fertility is largely induced by purification, i.e. 
by the purging away of all evil influences ho.stile 
to birth and growth. The other element in its 
induction is the bringing of things into contact 
with the source of growth or other living things, 
—jilants, fruits, running water, or whatever is 
supposed to be charged with life and grace, or, as 
the Polynesians call it, mana. The Uknon was 
the vehicle of both procedures, and its use show.s 
very clearly how the highest spiritual mysticism 
of New Birth and Regeneration may have its 
source in a rudimentary magic. You lay a child 
in a wiiinow-eorb, yon put a corb of fruits on a 
boy’s head at a puberty rite, you carry a corb of 
grain and fruits in a marriage procession, and the 
winnow-corb becomes at once the symbol and the 
sacrament of the whole physical, moral, and 
spiritual field covered by the formulary ^<f>vyoy 
KaKbVy tvpov Ap-fipov. 

[3. The winnowing - basket in India. — The 

Indian equivalent of the fan, the winnowing-basket 
(.surj7a)y also merits attention in this connexion, 
^t IS one of the concomitants of the wedding 
ereniony in the period of the sutras, and on 
hat occasion the hlrpa, containing four handfuls 
of roasted grain mixed with ki7ni leaves, is placed 
behind the wedding fire (Hillebrandt, liituallit. 
= GIAP iii. 2], Strassburg, 1897, p. 65 f.). Among 
he modern Baiswar, after the clothes of the 
newly-wedded pair have been knotted together, 

* they do the usual five revolutions round the cotton tree, 
while the bridej^room holds a winnowin{f-(an {sup) into which 
the bride’s brother pours a little parched rice each time as they 
go round. The bride sprinkles this grain on the ground out of 
,he fan, and both retire into the retiring room ’ (Crooke, TO i. 
29). 

'The winnowing-fan is also used among the Kols 
and Oraons in sdecting a new village priest, since 
by its magical power it drags the person who 
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holds it towards the individual on whom the sacred 
mantle has fallen’ (Crooke, Fli ii. 189). 

But, if the winnowing - basket, through its 
association with grain, is often associated with 
rites for prosperity and increase, it is also em¬ 
ployed to separate the evil from the good, so that 
Matahgi Sakti, a form of Durga (q.v.), ‘ carries a 
broom and winnowing-fan with which she sifts 
mankind ’ {Pli i. 133); and the essential dillerence 
between the winnowing-basket and the sieve is 
neatly given by a Sanskrit proverb (Bbhtlingk, 
Ind. Spruche^, St. Petersburg, 1870-73, no. 6235) 
which says that ‘ good men, like a winnowing- 
basket, cast out faults and retain virtues; but 
evil folk, like a sieve {chdlanl)^ retain faults and 
let virtues go.’— Louis H. Gray.] 

Literature.—J. E. Harrison, * Mystica Vannus lacchi/ In 
JHS xxiii. [1903] 292-324 and xxiv. [1904] 241-234 ; also BSA 
X. [1903-1904]; cf. Proleg. to the Study of Gr. Religion'^, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1907, pp. 619-535. To these three articles reference 
may be made for full details and illustrations of the various 
forms of fan in use in Egypt, and especially Greece, and for 
modern forms of fan so far a.a they illustrate these. For tho 
final clearing up of the peculiar form and use of the winnow- 
corb the jjresent writer is entirel}’ indebted to l>r. Fram is 
Darwin, who procured for her from France the specimen figured 
in fig. 1, and whose old gardener, as shown in tig. 2, is one of 
the few surviving exponents in England of an almost lost art. 
It is impossible to discuss or even enumerate the slightly 
variant forms of ‘fan’ in use all over the world , and for iho 
purposes of religious symbolism nothing would be gained by it, 
as they are all modifications of either fork, spade, basket, or 
sieve. It may be noted that in Finland, and, so far as the 
writer is aware, only there, all three forms appear m use 
together; see Grotenfelt, Df’t pihmtiva Yordhtuk-cts Metodi-r 
i Finland, Helsingfors, 1899. The three Finnish forms are 
reproduced from his book in .///.S’, 1903, p 309, tig. 10, and 
show very well the phases of transition from one to the other. 
Reference may, linally, be made to O. Schrader, Reallex. der 
indogenn. Altertunuikunde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 704, 905 f. 

J. K. Harrison. 

FANCY.— See Illusion, Imagination. 
FAQTR.— See Dervish. 

FARABI. —I. Life and writings. —Al-F5rabi, 
one of Islam’s leading philosophers, was of Turkish 
origin. His full name was Muhammad, son of 
Muhammad, son of Tarkhan Abu Nasr al-Farabi. 
He was born at F^lrab, situated on th(i Jaxartes 
{Syr Darya), the modern Otrar. Coming to 
Ilaghdad, he studied under the Christian doctor 
Johanna, son of Hilan. Anotlier of his teachers 
was Abu Bishr Mattil, known as a translator 
of Greek works. He next jiroceedcd to Alejipo, 
to the court of Saif ad-Daulah, son of Hamdan, and 
led a somewhat retired life under his jirotection, 
assuming the garb of a Safi. When this prince 
captured Damascus, he took the philosopher with 
him, and tliere Farabi died in a.h. 339 { = a.d. 
950). 

Farabi’s literary production was considerable, 
but a great number of his works were lost very 
early; they were neglected in favour of the works of 
Avicenna (^.v.), which were written in a more lucid 
and methodical style. They were chiefly commen¬ 
taries or explanations of the Greek pbilo-sojihers, 
especially Aristotle. He wrote an Introduction 
to Logic, a Concise Logic, a series of commentaries 
on the Isagoge of Porphyry, the Categories, the 
Hermeneia, the First ana Second Analytics, tho 
Topics, Sophistic, Rhetoric, and Poetics. The 
whole formed an Organon divided into nine parts. 
In the sphere of Moral Philosophy he wrote a 
commentary on the Nicoanachean Ethics ; in tliat 
of Political Philosophy, he made a summary of 
Plato’s Laws, and composed a short treatise on 
the Ideal City, which has been published. To 
Psychology and Metaphysics he contributed numer¬ 
ous works, with such titles as Intelligence and the 
Intelligible, The Sonl, The Faculties of the Soul, 
The One and Unify, Substance, Time, The Void, 
and Space and Measure. He also commenteil on 


Alexander of Aphrodisias’ book de Anana. Be¬ 
lieving (according to tlie view of tlie Musalman 
‘ philosopliers ’ properly so called, i.e. those who 
gave themselves out a.s disciples of the (Hci^ks, and 
lor whom the Arabs reserve the tith^ fada^af, 
‘philosopher’) that Greek philosophy was a unity, 
he laboured to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and 
with this idea wrote treatises on The Aims of Pluto 
and Aristotle, and The Agreement between Plato 
and Aristotle —w’orks which are known to us. He 
also discus.sed certain interpretations of Aristotle 
proposed by (lalen and dolni Philuponus, and com¬ 
posed nn Interventio7i between A ristotle and Galen. 

In the sphere of sciein e, I'arabi wrote commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle’s Physies, Meteorology, The 
Heavens, and Ihc IJhivcrse, besides commenting 
on the Almage t of Tto emy. d’o liini also i.s due 
an essay explaining some dillicult jiropositioiis from 
the Elements of I'mclid. The occult sciences inter- 
estcvl him, and he lep waitings on Alchemy, 
Gi '/nancy, Genu, and Ih earns. 

'Fills gii at ])liilo.soj)licr was also a talented 
musi<-uin -a ‘■•omewhat, oxcejitional combination. 
In this splone lie w’as at the same time composer, 
\irtuoso, and theorist. Some songs attributed to 
liini still exist among the Maiilavi dervislu's 
(dancing dervishes), ami it is to him that we owe 
tlie most ex[>licit work on the theory of Oriental 
music. His musical talent excited the admiration 
of S.aif ad-Danlah. 

Farabi’s style is somewhat peculiar. It generally 
takes the form of aphorisms, short sentences which 
always ap[)ear condensed and nrofound, but some¬ 
times become obscure by failing to maintain a 
methodical sequence. FArabi is indeed a difiicult 
author, and it is not safe to be dogmatic when 
attemjiting to interpret the details of liis system. 
In the main body of his tcaidiing he belongs to 
tlio so-called ‘school of Fhilosophers,’ i.e. to tho 
school which represented the Neo-Platonic tradition 
in his time; his position in this scliool is between 
al-Kindi (older than Farabi, though not so well 
known) and Avicenna (a younger philosopiier, who 
is very lucid and easy to study). Followdiig Kindi, 
he nrejiares the w’ay for the theory that w'o liml 
explicitly formulated in Avicenna. His system, or 
at least his stylo of thought, is, however, more 
mystical than that of Avicenna. Mystical ideas 
and terms appear nearly all through Ids writings, 
and seem to colour his whole doctrine, whereas 
Avicenna treats mysticism as a sort of supplement¬ 
ary chapter or a climax, ({uite distinct and sejiarate 
from the rest of his system. Tho (Orientals called 
Fanihi tlie ‘second master,’ Aristotle being the 
‘first.’ In giving this title to the Muslim tiiinkei', 
it was especially his imjiortance as a logician that 
tliey had in view. 

2. Doctrines.—It is possible, by making a metli- 
odical arrangement of his sentences, to disentangh' 
tho principal theses of F.irahi’s doctrine and present 
them in a coherent form. This lias been (lone by 
M. Horten in an irnpoi (ant work (see JJt. lielow) 
devoted to this philosopher and his commentator 
Isma'il al-Kararu ([ip. 486-491). It is ensier to re¬ 
cognize, under his arrangement, the teaching of 
Oriental scholasticism. The chief subjects of dis¬ 
cussion are lis follows. {a) In Logic: cognition, 
conceived as a resemblance of objects ; peiccjition, 
a means of cognition; representation, tluj first 
stage of cognition ; the concept, assimilation and 
union with the ohiect; abstraction; the predi¬ 
cates ; substance and being ; the qualities of bodies 
and the accidents; causality and the relations 
in the physical world, (b) In Psychology : the 
principle of life, hrcatli ; the faculties and their 
objects; vegetative force ; animal force or animal 
soul, capable of desire, fear, anger; the external 
senses; the internal senses; common sense (in the 
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scholastic meaning of the term) and memory 
imagination, cogit>ation, instinct; human intclli 
gence,with its logical faculties, the passive intellec 
and tlie active intellect >vliich receives illiiminatior 
from God. (c) In Meta{)liysi(!.s : being, the sourc 
of being, non-being; the {»roofs of God’s existem^e 
the necessary and the contingent; the nossible 
potentiality and action ; species and individual 
substance and accident, causality ; God, the origin 
of causes; the chain of causes ; tlie principle o" 
causality — that every ellect produced upon an 
object otherwise than by its nature comes from f 
cause ex terior to it. (rf) In Theology : God existing 
by His very nature, proved by the causal series, 
and by tlie consideration of multifilicity and unity 
comprising all creatures ; being at the same time 
unity, truth, love, and light (as in Plotinus), pure 
being and the source of being, endowed with an 
interior activity and a personal life ; knowing Him 
self and knowing the world, but always maintaining 
His unity ; the cause in a certain way of free actions 
in man; both visible and invisible; knowable by 
man as cause, and through ecstasy or revelation, 
(c) In Cosmology : the first being sprung from God, 
l)ivine knowledge and jiower, the world of Ideas^ 
of knowledge, of abstraction ; the second being 
sprung from God, the ‘Commandment’ or Word 
{X 670 J, Arab, nmr); the celestial spheres and the 
sublunary world. (/) In Ethics : happiness, the 
end of life, attained by union with God, the return 
of all tliirig,s to God. 

The following nassages are taken from the 
treatise Gerns of Wisdom, and will ^ive an idea 
of the philosopher’s style. This work, consisting 
of 58 articles in very brief form, was much admireil 
and extensively used in the schools; it has been 
edited by Dietcrici and translated by Horten. 

There are two worlds: the worM of created 
things—our world—and the world of unseen, invis 
ible things, which is the celestial kingdom and the 
region of Ideas. The latter is also called the world 
of the ‘ Commandment’; the ‘Commandment’ is 
the eternal will in relation to created things with 
their perfections. Farabi further distinguishes the 
‘ Commandment ’ (amr) from the Spirit (raA); we 
may take amr as corresponding to the Logos, or 
Word, of the Neo-Platonists, while the Spirit corre¬ 
sponds to the Psyche. 

How does the multiplicity that is in evidence in 
the world arise from a God who is Unity? By a 
sort of intermediary hypostasis between the abso¬ 
lute One and the world: 

‘ You regard Unity, and it is Power ; you regard Power, and 
it becomes second knowledge, which inclucles within itself 
multiplicity,' for the first knowledge of Go<l cari know nothing 
but the One. ‘ There is the horizon of the world of Sovereignty 
—the purely Divine world—which is followed by the world of 
the Commandment where the reed-pen runs along the tablet.’ 
This refers to the tablet on which, according to Qur’anic escha¬ 
tology, the-deeds of men are inscribed. * Unity becomes multi¬ 
plicity at the point where the shadow of the heavenly Ix)tu8 
falls,’ the Lotus which shades the Muslim Paradise.s, ‘ and 
where the Spirit and the Word are projected,' the eternal Word 
of God Inspired by the Spirit and preserved in the Qur’&n. 

‘ There is the horizon of the world of the Commandment, 
followed by the Tabernacle and the Throne,' the seat of Qo<l 
and envelope of the world, ‘ then the heavens and all that 
they contain. Every creature sings the praises of God ; the 
heavens revolve according to the principle,' according to the 
impulse given by the creator, ‘and there is the world of the 
Creation, whence one comes back to the world of the Command¬ 
ment, by which all once more become one.' 

‘ When you regard the world of the Creation, you perceive 
the nature of what is created ; when you regard the world of 

f )ure Being, you know that there must be something existing 
)y his essence.’ ‘ If you know truth first, you also know its 
opposite ; hut if you regard error first,’ i.e, the contingent 
world, ‘you know error, but you know not truth, inasmuch as 
it is the reality beyond the contingent. Turn your eyes then 
to the true Essence j and so vou will not love the stars which 
suffer eclipse '; this is an allusion to a passage of the C^ur’&n (vi. 
76), ‘ but will turn your eyes towards the face of Him whose 
face, and none other, is eternal.’ 

God, conceived as supreme Unity, is also thought 
of as necessary Being, existing by itself. 


‘Necessary Being has neither form nor kind nor difference 
... it is the principle whence all else flows.’ God is at the 
same time interior and e'cterior, manifest and hidden; this 
manner of speech is usual in yfifiism : ‘ God is exterior by His 
essence, and in virtue of being exterior He is interior’ ; i.e. the 
brightness when He appears is so great that it blinds, and the 
Divine unity is thus invisible. ‘ Everything that is seen is seen 
by means of Him,' i.e. everything is visible in Him, as objects 
in the light of the sun. 

God lias a two-fold manifestation: first, the 
manifestation of unity ; He shows Himself as unity 
either to the human intelligence, which seeks after 
the absolute, or to the heart by means of mystical 
illumination. His second manifestation takes place 
by means of signs, which are the wonderful crea¬ 
tions scattered throughout the world. ‘ This second 
rnanife.station is connected with multiplicity, and 
proceeds from the first manifestation, wliich is tliat 
of unity.’ 

Does God know the world ? According to Aris¬ 
totle, God can have only an abstract knowledge of 
things. Farabi does not agree with this view. 
According to him, God knows things in their causes, 
and this kind of knowledge does not lead to any 
change in Ilis being, because the causes, viz. Ideas, 
are eternal. Moreover, His knowledge is active, 
and becomes confused with His power to create ; it 
does not, as with us, result in the impression made 
upon Him by the objects : 

‘ We cannot Bay that the First Truth comprehends the things 
that spring from His decree from the fact of these thin^fs 
theniRelves, as things of sense are perceived by the fact of their 

f iresence and the impression they make on us. . . . Itcompre- 
lends things by its essence ; for, when it regards Its essence, it 
eees the lofty power therein, and in the power it sees what is 
decreed ; it sees all, then, and the knowledge it has of its 
jence is the cause of the knowledge it has of all other things.’ 

This theory is dangerous for free will; for, if 
God knows all the details of the world’s life as 
consequences of His jxiwer and His decree, there is 
not much room left for liberty. 

The creation is not conceived as an action an¬ 
alogous to human actions, which w'ould bo accom¬ 
panied by desire and eft'ort; it is merely the im¬ 
mediate expression of the Divine thought. As 
soon as God imagines a thing to Himself, tlie exi.st- 
ence of that thing follows. According to this con¬ 
ception of the act of creation, it seems absolutely 
necessary to admit that creation is eternal; for 
God’s thought of the world must have been eternal, 
and He dia not require to wait until a need or a 
desire brought it to realization ; the world must 
hen have flowed from His thought at all times. 
This conclusion, however, is not so inevitable as 
one might think : the Oriental scholastics, like all 
the ancients, did not have quite the same concep¬ 
tion of time as we have. For them time began 
when the world was set in motion, and was 
measured by the number of revolutions performed 
by the heavenly spheres. Before the movement of 
:.he spheres there was no time, but only a sort of 
ixed duration not susceptible of measurement. 
The Creator is therefore placed outside of time ; 
and produces it all at once along with the world. 
Similarly, according to the Oriental conception of 
he Middle Ages, mensurable space did not extend 
jeyond the limited sphere of the world. 

On the idea of substance, Farabi expresses 
nteresting hut contradictory views. He applies 
)he term to both individuals and species. Species 
and genera, though real substance, require indi- 
iduals to actualize them. They become actualized 
nd individualized gradually with the passage from 
he general to the particular. Material substance 
;s the cause of bodies; bodies are the cause of 
plants ; plants, of animals ; animals, of man ; and 
man in general is the cause of the human individual. 

In a short treatise called Epistle of the Second 
Master in Reply to Questions put to him, FSrabi 
xplains his view as follows ; 

‘How, it is asked, are we to conceive the order of substancei 
hich are supported by one another? The first substances are 
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the Individuals ; nothing else is necessary to their existence. 
The second substances are species and (genera, which in order 
to be (in action) must have individuals. Individuals, in this 
sense, are therefore anterior in substantiality, and have more 
right to the name of substance than have species. But, from 
another point of view, universals, as being fixed, permanent, 
subsisting, have more ri|,^ht to the name substance than perish¬ 
able individuals.' ‘Universale,’ Farabi says again, * do not 
exist in action ; they exist only by individuals, and their exist¬ 
ence is then accidental—which does not mean that universals 
are accidents, but that their existence in action can take place 
only by accident.’ 

Munk, ill his art. on FarfUii in tho Did. (Us 
sciences philos.^ says that the philosopher Ibn 
Tufail tried to accuse Farabi of denying the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. But this accu.sation lacks 
support. Farabi’s doctrine on this point is the 
same as that of the philosophic school: the soul, 
on accomplishing the end of its destiny, must enter 
into communication with the intellect at work (the 
philosophical form of the doctrine) ; or it returns 
to God (the mystic form). But the fact that the 
soul is destined to become united with God does 
not necessitate, according to Fdrjlbi, the annihila¬ 
tion of its personality ; nor does it follow, from the 
fact that the human intellect must receive illu¬ 
mination from the world of Ideas, that tho human 
person must lose all idea of particular things. 
Farabi’s conception of happiness and the other 
world is similar to that found in the mystic part of 
Avicenna’s works. 

There is a curious passage in which Farabi speaks 
of bliss in the other worhl ; it is in The Ideal Citijy 
the work in which ho explains that tho end of 
government on earth ought to be to make souls 
happy in the other world. The souls of the in¬ 
habitants of the city assemble, generation after 
generation, and their happiness increases as they 
become more numerous: 

‘The joy of those long dead increases at the arrival of the 
newly dead, for each soul then comprehends its essence and the 
essence of the other souls similar to itself; thus the intensity 
of its feeling grows—just as the skill of the scribe grows with the 
number of times he practises writing. The addition of souls to 
Bovds corresponds, as regards the progress of each soul’s happi¬ 
ness, to the scribe’s repetition of his work, by means of which 
he prop^resses in facility and skill.’ 

This pas.sage asHumes that each soul is endowed 
with individual feeling and perception in the other 
world. 

Literaturb.— M. Horten, ‘Das Buch der Rlngsteine Farabis 
(t 950) mit dem Kommentare des Emir Isma'il ebl^Ioseinl el- 
Farani (um I486) libersetzt und erlautert,’ vol. v. pt. iii. of BH- 
trdge zur Gesch. der Philos, des Mittelalters, Munster, 1900, with 
bibliography on pp. xviii-xxviii of the Introduction (Farini’s 
commentary was published in the East, A.n. 1291); M. Stein- 
schneider, ‘ Al-Farabi: des arab. Philosophen Leben und 
Schriften,’ in M(^m. de VAcad. imp^.r, des sciences de St. PHera- 
bonrg, vol. xiii. no. 4, St. Petersburg, 1869; F. Dieterici, 
Alfdrdbi'a philos. Abhandlun(jen, Leyden, 1890 (the Arab.text 
of nine short treatises), also Alfdrdbi's Abhandlunn der Muster- 
stoat, Leyden, 1895(Arab. text); P. Brbnnle, Die Staatsleitung, 
Leyden, 1904 ; T. J. de Boer, Ilist. of Philos, in Islam, London, 
1903 (see Index) ; Carra de Vaux, Avicenna, Paris, 1900, pp. 
91-116. Carra dk Vaux. 

FASTING (Introductory and non-Chriatian).— 
1 . Purposes and origin.—The purposes of fasting 
as a religious, magical, or social custom are various. 
It may bean act of penitence or of propitiation; 
a preparatory rite before some act of sacramental 
eating or an initiation ; a mourning ceremony ; 
one of a series of purificatory rites; a means of 
inducing dreams and visions ; a method of adding 
force to magical rites. Its origin has been sought 
in some of these, and it is not improbable that, 
as a rite, it may have originated differently in 
different quarters. But behind all there was first 
man’s frequent periods of enforced fasting through 
scarcity of or difficulty in obtaining food. His ex¬ 
perience of this, as well as of its results, whether 
on body or on mind, would come in course of time 
to be used as suggesting the value of voluntary 
fasting. 

Thus, when men wished to obtain vivid dreams, the recol¬ 
lection of the fact that enforced abstinence from food was con¬ 


nected^ with such dream experiences would siiggest recourse 
to fasting in the hope of obtaining them. A^ain, uhen men 
began to believe that any painful state would bo pleasing to, 
or wouhl propitiate, higher powers, tho unpleasant experience 
of enforced fasting would also point to it as a satisfactory form 
of suffering. Once more, os a rite of mourning, fasting might 
originate both from man’s incapacity for eating food when 
seriously distressed—this then tending to become a conven¬ 
tional sign of mourning—and from a real desire to suffer pain 
on occasions of bereavement. The custom of avoiding certain 
foods, sometimes because these are regarded as harmful, on 
certain occasions might readily be extended into a disciplinary 
practice ; or men might resort to extensive and prolonged 
fasting by way of showing their powers and gaining repute, 
e.g., among the Algonquin Indians ‘ to be able to fast long is an 
enviable distinction ’ (Tylor, li. 411). Finally, as suggested 
in another article, abstinence might be resorted to in order to 
lessen the inroads upon the foo<l supply, and this miglit then 
come to be repirded as a magical way of increasing the latter, 
the fasting being now nn.re hI rudly observed (see Austbritiks, 
§6). In the lower stagrs of culture all these various origins 
and methods may be taken for granted, but it is mainly at 
higher stages that fasti Mg becomes a strieLly ascetic practice 
of self-mortification and d s -iphno or of propitiation. 

Fa.8ting may be coin| lote or partial, and in either 
caf^e for a longer oi sbinter period. Sonietinu's, 
gentTally upon niagit al groundw, though often 
upon ground.s of lietilili, only certain foods are 
abstained from on particular occasions, but these 
foods occ:.-liouallv cover many which are liked by 
or necessary to the savage at other times. Again, 
in many instances certain foods are forbidden or 
tabu to women, or to youths and children ; but, 
while t ins may be invested with some sujiernatural 
sanction, it is probably due to selfish causes. 

Among the Ba-Yaka, almost every form of flesh as well as 
fish is tabu to women, and any breach of the tabu would be 
visited by supernatural punishment (JAI xxxvi. [1006] 41, 61). 
Among the Wagogo of E. Africa^ certain parts of meat—liver, 
kidneys, heart, etc.—are prohibited in childhood (Cole, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 317). In New Guinea, young people may not eat 
certain fooils, under pain of certain undesirable things liai)pen- 
iiig to them (Sobgmann, Melanesians of Brit. N.G., Cambridge, 
19i0, pp. 139, 362, 680). 

Generally speaking, this is true among most 
savage tribes with resnect to women and to youths 
before initiation ; and, though it does not neces¬ 
sarily amount to fasting, it iioints to abstinence 
from certain desirable foods, t his abstinence being 
generally enforced by tribal customary law or by 
the power of fear. Thus, fasting or abstinence, 
more or less complete, may be regarded as a well- 
ni^li universal practice among lower races at cer¬ 
tain times. To this there are excejilions ; thus 
Beardmore asserts of the natives of Mowat, New 
Guinea, that they never fast {JAI xix. [1889-90] 
462), but these exceptions are very occasional. 
The attitude of higher races and religions to fast¬ 
ing will be considered later. 

Frobably no single cause can be alleged as the 
origin of tne practice of fasting. 

W. R. Smith explains it as ' primarily nothing more than a 
preparation for the sacramental eating of holy flesh ’ (Rel. Sein.^. 
1894, p. 434); Tylor, as a ‘means of producing ecyitasy ana 
other morbid exaltation for religious ends’ (P^ ii. 410; cf. 
Wundt, V'bikerpsychoL, I^eipzig, 1904 f., ii. 8, 163 f.). Herbert 
Spencer suggests that the sacrifice of food to the dead causes 
a lack of food and so prodiu'cs hunger, and that fasting arises 
as a necessary result of such sacrifice {Principles of Sociology, 
1876, 1. 286). 

The complex nature of its origin is amply 
vindicated when the various occasions of fasting, 
among both savage and higher races, are considered. 
But in no case should it be thought that fasting 
as a strictly penitential discipline is of early 
occurrence. That belongs to a later stage of 
thought, and it is by no means accepted among 
all higher religions. 

2. Fasting or abstinence at certain stages of 

life. —As a result of the idea that food has a direct 
influence upon existence, each kind having its own 
peculiar effect, it is a wide-spread practice for 
the mother, and sometimes also the father (who is 
also in a magico-sympathetic relation with his 
unborn offspring), to abstain from certain foods 
before or after tne birth of a child. This aspect of 
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fasting is a purely magical one, and was probably 
not of early or immediate occurrence in the history 
of mankind. Still, it has been so common that i 
is of importance in any discussion of the princ:iph 
of fasting. It helps to show how, for certaii 
definite purposes, man is willing to renounce food; 
which are pleasant and agreeable to him at al 
ordinary times, in order tliat he may proven' 
certain contingent results following upon hi; 
indulgence in tliem. 

Among- the Afclunesianfl, this metlicxl of ahstinenc'e is o 
general oocurrenre. Thus, among the Koita of New Guinea 
a woman during pregnaru'y must not eat bandicoot, echidna 
certain llsh, and iguana ; and the husband must observe thi 
same foo<l tabus. Among the Bouthern MaBBiin, the mothe 
18 restricted for about a month after a birth to a mixture ol 
boded taro and the fruit of the okioki ; while Die father hai 
also to abstain from many favourite foods. In other districts 
Bimilar tabus hold good, and ‘every mother observes oertaii 
complicated customs of fasting after the birth of each child 
espeiiallv after the hiith of the first-born’ (Seligmann, 84, 86, 
487, .‘')S0 f.). Ill New Britain, ‘no jiregnant woman can eai 
anything which i.s tahaiiut, i.e. which is complete ’—shark 
arum, etc.—or again, cuLtle-lish, which is said to walk backward 
lest the child shouhl become a coward (Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, 1910, p. 88). Similarly, (lodririgton says of other 
islanders that both fatlier and mother refrain from certain foods 
before and after a birth {Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. ‘2‘28). 
Pregnant women among the Andaman Islanders must abstain 
from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, and parodoxurus ; while the 
husband abstains from the two last (Man, JAI xii. [1883] 3f)4). 
Among the Arunta, as among most Australian tribes, a numerous 
list of forhufilen foods apfilies to the expectant mother, fewer 
to the husband, the reasons alleged being those of danger to 
the unborn child, or occasionally to the parents (Spencer- 
Gillent, C14). The husband and wife among the Goroados of 
8. America must lefiain from all fiesh foo<l8 before a birth 
(Spix-Martiua, Travels in Brazil, 1‘'24, ii. 247). The father, 
among the Xingu and other Indian tribes, must avoid fish 
flesh, and fruit; and among the Horord both parents eat 
nothing for two days after the birth, while among the Paressi 
the father may taste only water and beiju for live (lays (von d(‘n 
Sti'ineri, (infer den Snturvolkern Zentral-Brasibens, Berlin, 
1894, pp. 33t tf , 434, 603). The Carih father must fast for 40 
days after a Inrth, and at the end of that time has to undergo 
other aufltei It les (Tylor, Parly Ihst. of Mankind, 1865, p. 294). 
Among the Baganda, there were many food restrictions for the 
expectant mother, transgression of nhich resulted, according 
to ])opular belief, in injury to the child (Hoscoe, The Baganda, 
1911, pp, 49, 101). As a final example ue may take the tribes 
of Assam, among w'hom one of the iiiaiiy food grnnas, or tabus, 
is that a woman is denied many articles of food lest she should 
hurt her unborn child (Hodson, JAI xxxvi. (19U6J 97). 

Similar restrictions are ^mnerally observed by 
savage girls at the time of the lirst menstrual 
period. Thus, among the tribes of British Columtiia, 
a girl must fast for four days ; and also throughout 
the whole lengthy period of her seclusion she must 
abstain from tresFi meat, he(;anse this would harm 
her, or because the animals which furnish it might 
take ollence (Hill Tout, JAI xxxv. [1905] 13()). 
Among the southern Massim, girls were secluded 
at this period and had to abstain from all flesh food 
(Seligmann, 498). P"or fasting before marriage, see 
Austerities, vol. ii. p. 2.30^ The same custom 
was ordained in ancient China in the Li Kl, along 
with various purifications [SBE xxvii. [1885] 78). 
Food-tabus are also observed during sickness, as 
among the Wagogo of E. Africa, with whom the 
medicine man forbade certain foods (Cole, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 317), and among the Ten’a of Alaska, 
where, after a cure, certain forms of abstinence— 
from hot food and drink, or from certain kinds 
of food—were imposed temporarily or for life 
(Jett6, JRA I xxxvii. [1907] 172). 

In many cases, tabus are placed upon certain foods 
for a shorter or longer time, generally for practical 
purposes, the tabu having really the intention of 
a ‘close season.’ This may he done by the chief, 
or by some society, or by general consent (see 
Brown, 126 ; Seligmann, 299). But sometimes a 
religious sanction is given to this tabu, as among 
the Andaman Islanders, who abstain from certain 
fruits, edible roots, etc., at certain seasons, because 
the god Puluga then requires them, and would send 
a deluge if the tabu were broken (Man, JAI xii. 
154, 353). These prohibitions correspond to the 


magical food-tabus which are observed by vanoiia 
peoples, to prevent the qualities of the animal 
eaten from entering into the eater. 

3. Fasting as an act of mourning.— The origin 
of this rite has been explained on various grounds 
—as propitiatory of the ghost, as a practice con¬ 
trary to ordinary actions and so resembling the 
actions of the land of ghosts which difler from 
those of this earth (see AliW xii. [1909]), as a pre¬ 
vention of the ghost of the dead man from entering 
the body with toed (Frazer, JAIxw. [1886] 92), and 
as a conventional piactice arising out of the actual 
starvation consequent upon the destruction or 
sacrifice of food-stuflsata death (H. Spencer, i. 285). 
Westermarck suggests that the origin may he found 
in the fear of swallowing food polluted with the 
contagion of death- the custom of not preparing or 
eating food in a house where there is a dead body 
pointing to this {FL xviii. [1907] 403). But, while 
these or other reasons have doubtless assisted the 
growth of the custom, it is not unlikely that 
actual grief, making mourners indill'erent to the 
pangs of hunger, may have given rise to fasting 
as a conventional sign of mourning, other reasons 
being later assigned to it. The time during which 
the fast endures varies considerably, and in some 
places the fast is absolute, while elsewhere only 
certain foods are abstained from. 

In the Andaman Islands, mourners abstain from pork, turtle, 
and luxuries (Man, 142). Among the tribes of New Guinea, 
various foods are abstained from, and in Home iustances a man 
voluntarily gives up a favourite food for a time Among the 
southern Massim, the widow may not eat tlie kinds of food eaten 
by her hnaband in his last illness until after the funeral feasts 
—with the rt-Hult that she is often reduced to a state of inanition 
(Seligmann, 617, and passim). In Fiji, fasting is observed 
during the day from ten to twenty days (Williams, Fiji, 187U, 

I. 169); and, lu Aurora, many foods are ahstauied from, and 
what is eaten is usually what grows wild in the bush (Godringtou, 
‘281), just as in the Solomon Islands the mourners live on coco¬ 
nuts and a few bananas {JAJ xvii, (1887-8] 96). In Samoa, 
mourners fasted entirely during the day (Turner, Nineteen 
y'ears in Polynesia, 1861, )> 228, Samoa, 1884, p. 146 ; Brown, 
54). Many African tribes also fast at a death. Among the 
Yoruba, widows and daughters are shut uji and must refuse all 
food for at le-ast 24 hours (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 1894, 
p. 156). Tribes on the Gold Coast fast with great severity, and 
fora long period after a death (Wail/, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1872, 

II . 194). Among South African tribes, fasting is observed after 
the death of a relative or of a chief, in the latter case by the 
whole tribe for a day or longer (Macdonald, JAI xix. [1889-90J 
‘28U). The American Indian tribes varied in the extent of their 
fasting as a mourning custom, but the practice was general 
among them. Thus, in British Columbia, the Stlatlumh (Lillooet) 
spent four days after the funeral feast in fasting, lamentations, 
and ceremonial ablutions (Hill Tout, JAI xxxv. [1906] 138). In 
China, fasting was more rigorous in proportion to the nearness 
of the relationship, and the foods refrained from were mainly 
those offered in sacrifice to the dead. The lA Ki orders the 
custom and shows many examples of extreme devotion of this 
kind. The present ritual prescribes blows with a bamboo for 
any participation in festive meals during the period of mourning 
(de Groot, Bel. of Chinese, New York, 1910, p. 70, Bel. System, 
Leyden, ii. [1894] 474 ff, 646 ff.). The worship of ancestors 
was also preceded by fasting and vigil for seven days according 
to the prescription of the sacred books {Lx Ki [SBE xxvii. 87, 
xxviii. 292]; Shi King [if), lii. 800, 804)). In Korea, no food is 
eaten for one day by the family, and for three days by sons and 
grandsons (Ross, Hist, of Corea, Paisley, 1879, p. 322). While 
fasting was uncommon in ancient Persia, a fast of three nights 
after a death is ordered in Shdyast Id-Shdyast (xii. 6), and, 
according to the Sad Dar Bundahikn, no fresh meat is to be 
cooked or eaten (SBE \ . [1880] 341), In ancient Japan, a vege¬ 
table diet of the sparest kind was partaken of by mourners, 
children observing this for 60 days on the death of a parent 
\JA / xit. 225). In ancient Egypt, fasting was observed by his 

ubjects at the death of a king, no meat, wheaten bread, vrine, 

>r any luxury being allowed, nor baths, anointing, or soft beds 
Wilkinson, iii. 443). Among the Greeks, the custom was also 
jbserved, and Lucian describes the efforts of relatives to induce 
parents to take food after their two or three days' fa8t(de Lxvctu, 
24), Fasting for the dead was practised by the Hebrews. The 
□en of Jabesh-Oilead fasted for Saul seven days (1 8 3H3, 
Ch 1013); David and his friends fasted until evening on hearing 
f the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 8 113). and he also fasted 
intil sundown for Abner (2 S 33®), In 2 S 12^1 the astonishment 
if the courtiers that David should fast before, not after, his 
child’s death shows that the custom was a general one. 

It should be noticed that as a wide-spread custom 
funeral feast follows or, less usually, precede* 
he fasting at a death (see JFeastino). 
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In connexion with fasting after a death, it is 
interesting to notice—as showing that a fear of 
the contagion of death or of swallowing a revenge¬ 
ful ghost has influenced the nractice—that in many 
instances those wdio have slain a man must fast, 
besides undergoing other rites of a purilicatory 
order. 

In New Guinea (southern Massim), the killer or captor of a 
man who was to be eaten would go at once to his house and 
remain there for a month, living on roast taro and hot coco-nut 
milk ; he did not join in the cannibal feast because he was afraid 
of the ‘ blood ' of the dead man. Among the Mekeo tribes, 
the warriors are secluded and must eat but little. Among 
the Roro-speaking tribes, homicides during their purification 
must eat little and must not handle tiieir food (Sehgmann, 
297, 333, 667 ; cf. also, for the Fijian practice, Thomson, Fijiayvt, 
1908, p. 98). In the Pelew Islands, young warriors after returning 
from a tight must eat only coco-nuts and syrup, other food 
bein^ tabu (Kubary, Die xozialen Kinnchtxmgen der Pelaxier, 
Berlin, 1886, p. 131). Similar rules prevailed among many 
American Indian tribes. Thus, among the 1‘ima, the slayer of 
an Apache had to fast for sixteen days and to live alone ; and 
among the Natchez young warriors after taking their first scalp 
had to abstain during six mouths from all flesh food. If they 
broke the tabu, the soul of the slain man would kill them {Nli 
i. 653 ; 9 RBEW, 1892, p. 476 f. ; Charlevoix, Htst. de la Noxivelle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186 f.). Similarly, among the Thompson 
River Indians, those who handled a dead body were secluded, 
and fasted until it was buried (Teit, Mern. Arner. Mus. Fat. Ih^t. 
i. [1900 ] 331). 

4. Fasting as a rite of preparation.— As food 
may convey evil influences into the body, accord¬ 
ing to savage belief, and as fasting would, in any 
case, render the body void of iinpuiities, it is often 
resorted to as a ritual preparation and as a puri¬ 
licatory act. 

Thus, before slajing tlie eagle, a sacred bird, the professional 
eagle-killer among the (Jherokees had fo undergo a long vigil of 
prayer and fasting (Mooney, 19 RllF\t, pt i., 1900, p. 282). 
Among the Tlingils, with whom there exists a belief in re¬ 
incarnation, after a death a girl fasted for (aghtdays, * unless she 
were delicate, wlien half os many suflii ed. In the former case 
she fasted steadily for four da^s, rested two days, and then 
fasted for tlie remaining four,’as a preparation for the spirit 
incarnating itself through her (Swaoton, ft RBEW, 1908, p. 
429). For similar reasons the F^vptiun fasted and performed 
ablutions befijre entering a temple (W Kaiemanri, Bel. of A ncieiU 
Kg., 1897, p. 206); and, for tlie ])urpoHe of purity, fasting was 
resorted to befoie sacnlice in the cult of Isis (Herod, ii. 40), just 
as the sorcerer among tlio r^apps prepares himself by fasting for 
the offering of a sacnlice (G. von Duben, Om Lappland och Lap- 
pame, Stockholm, 1873, p. 256). Hence, before^ eating new 
food, the flrstfruits of the harvest, etc., fasting is commonly 

E ractised, the food possessing a kind of sacramental virtue. 

efore the yam feast in New Guinea the chief was kept without 
food for several da\8 (Brown, 413). Among the Cherokees, at 
the dance at w'hich the new corn was eaten, only those could 
eat w'ho had prepared for it by fasting, prayer, and purifications 
(Mooney, 242 IT.) ; and among the (Greeks, at the festival of the 
flrstfruits, those who had not violated the law of marriage or 
that of the firstfruit otTerings during the year were summoned 
to enter the holy sejuare and observe a stru't fast for two nights 
and a day, purging themselves also with a bitter decoction 
(Frazer, GB‘^ ii. 330). Similarly among the Natchez, at the 
festival of new Are—a harvest-festival—the people fasted for 
three days and took an emetic, after which the festival began 
(Chateaubriand, Visage en Am^ngxie, Paris, 1867, p. 130f.). 
Thus, before receiving food which is to all intents and purposes 
sacred, the body must be pun lied—this being also seen in the 
use of emetics in connexion with fasting, found among the 
Masai (Thomson, Throxigh Masai LaiuV^, 1887, p. 430). Among 
the Baganda the person who drank milk fasted for several 
hours before eating certain foods tabued in connexion with it, 
and xrice versa (Uoscoe, 418). The Mexicans, before eating the 
sacrament of Iluitzilopochtli, ate no food for a day, just as 
modern Jews fast from 10 a.m. before eating the Passover. 
Among the southern Massim, before the Walaga Feast, certain 
men or the community who are set apart as ‘ holy ’ must fast 
from boiled food, mango fruit, etc., and a number of women 
are also subject to the same tabus (yeligmann, 590). 

In these cases there is clearly seen the aspect of 
fasting as ‘ a preparation for the sacramental eat¬ 
ing of holy nesh,’ whether we regard this as its 
origin, as does W. R. Smith (p. 434), or not. An¬ 
other excellent example of this is found in the 
Greek Eleusinia. According to the myth. Demeter 
had been persuaded by Baubo to take food after 
her nine days’ fast. This fast was imitated by the 
mystcd at Eleusis, and it was succeeded by the 
eating and drinking of sacramental food—sacred 
cakes of sesame and the cyceon. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria has preserved the formula spoken by the 
Initiated—* 1 have fasted, I have drunk the cyceon ’ 


{Protrep. ii. 18). So also in tlie Mithraic ritual the 
sacramental repast was pri'ceded by many severe 
trials, which included prolongexi abstinence and 
other austerities. And generally in tlui Mitliraic 
religion ‘abstinence from certain foods and ab¬ 
solute continence were regarded as praisew ui tliy ’ 
(Cuniont, Mysteries of Mithra^ Chicago, 1903, pji. 
141, 160). In otlier instances fasting is a prepaia- 
tion for festival reioicirig. The third day of the 
Thesmophoria, called urjareLa, was observed by 
fasting and mourning. ‘ At Athens the woincii 
fast, seated on the ground ’ (Plut. de Is. et Osir. 6 'J). 
This also was explained as an imitation of Demeter’s 
mourning. In the Roman cult of Ceres, tlie ritual 
of which was very largely (ireek, there was intro¬ 
duced in 191 B.C. a fast , the Jcjunium. Cerei'is, which 
corresponds to the Attic p-gareLa. Similarly in the 
ritual of tlie Main Magna, the 24th of March, 
Dies Sanguinis, was a day of fasting and mourning, 
recalling the grief of th- Mother for Attis, and was 
succeeded next day by the Ililaria, a great day of 
festival rejoicing. Tiio tauroholiuni sometimes 
took place on the Dies Sanguinis. Tliough these 
fastings me coiiiiecti'd with mythic events, they 
aie in m-t-io prcparatAiry, purilicatory acts for 
festal rejoicing. We may compare with them the 
thiee days’ fast which preceded the great Peruvian 
festival 01 Raynii, at the summer solstice (Prescott. 
UiU. of Conquest of Peru, 1890, p. 50). 

5 . Fasting at initiation.—This, along with the 
whole complex ritual of initiation to manhood and 
its privileges, may also he regarded as a prepara¬ 
tion for the latter and for tlie lecejition either of 
foods hitherto tabued to the boy or of knowledge 
until now withheld from him. 

Among the tribcB of N.S. Wales, boys at the bora ceremonies 
are kept for two daj s w it bout food, and receive only a little 
water(Falnier, J A I xiii. [1884] 295) The list of foods forbidden 
to the novices until initiation is coinpli'te is a very large one ni 
many of the Australian tribes (llowit t, ib. 455, xiv. [1885] 316; 
Syienccr-Gillen^’, p. 612 f). In these irisUiiices the object of the 
restrictions appears to be that ‘of confining the best food to the 
older men amt at the same time inculcating upon the youths 
the habit of strict obedience.' Such food restrictions are also 
found in the Andaman Islands, where, as a tost of self-denial, 
until the tabus are removed at initiations (or, in the case of 
girls, at marriage), young people must not touch certain 
favourite articles of food for months or years—turtle, pork, fish, 
honey, etc. (Man, 91, 129). In the Banks Island, at initiation 
to the secret societies or clubs, a period of fasting has to be 
undergone. In the New Hebrides the novices at initiation are 
kept in an enclosed place and given very little food or water, 
sometimes for 30 days. Great suffering is often involved 
(Codnngton, 80, 87, 93, 107). Among the western tribes of 
Torres Straits, bids bad to abstain from all animal food at the 
period of initiation (lladdon, JAl xix. 309). In New Guinea 
similar customs are found. Among the Uoro-sjieaking tribes 
many foods are forbidden to boys at puberty while they are 
making their ceremonial drums in the forest. Fasting for a 
day at the end of the seclusion period w'as usual among some of 
these tribes. Among the southern Massim, many foods are 
forbidden to the novices, the abstinence being of a ceremonial 
character (Seligmann, 258, 261, 49()f.). 

Corresponding to these initiatory forms of ab¬ 
stinence are the prolonged fastings and other 
austerities which the American Indian youth 
undergoes in seclusion at jnihcrtv, in order thatbj 
means of a vision he may see the guardian spirit 
which w'ill be his for the remainder of his life. 
Here also fasting is a preparatory act, and is 
generally combined with the purificatory use of 
strong einetics, and of ablutions, although there is 
a physiological connexion between the fasting and 
the visions which are induced in the brain of the 
youth weakened by hunger and worked up to a 
pitch of excitement. This connexion has probably 
been discovered for himself liy the sava^^e. This 
form of fasting is found among all the American 
Indian tribes, whether of higher or of lower culture, 
and, in many of the instances recorded, the dis¬ 
cipline, whether self-imposed or not, is of a most 
rigorous kind. A few examples will show this. 

Boys among the Musquakie Indians undergo a nine years’ 
training, which becomes steadily more severe. ‘The fasts that 
at first were deprivation from one meal lengthen, till they 
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stretch over days and nights of abstinence from both food and 
water.' Finally comes the nine days' fast, during which the 
lad wanders in the woods, and has feverish dreams, in one of 
which he learns what his ‘ medicine ’ is to be (Owen, Folk-lore 
of the Musqnahie Indians, 1904, p. 67 f.). Charlevoix (vi. 67 f.) 
describes the privations of the young tribesmen among the 
Algonquins and others: ‘They begin by blackening the boy’s 
face, then they cause him to fast for eight days without giving 
him anything to eat.’ This induces dreams which are carefully 
inquired into. ‘ l^evertheless the fast often ends before the 
proper time, as few lads can keep it up so long.’ Jones, the 
Ojibwa Indian, describes his own experience of fasting : * I 
well remember, in my early days when I used to blacken my 
face and fast, in order to obtain the favour of some familiar 
god, that one day, being thirsty, I took a sip of water. The 
moment I had done so I remembered I was fasting. The 
thoughtless act tilled me with sorrow, and I wept the greater 
part of the night.’ He never was favoured with a vision, and 
hence ne\er obtained a manitou (Hist, of the Ojibway Indians, 
1861, p. 87 ff ). The fasting, sometimes fora fortnight, would 
ordinarily kill a man, but the natives believe that he is kept 
alive In the tainanons or maniton (Fells, 18 RSI, pt. i. 18S9, 
. 674). For manv other instances, see the works of Laflbau, 
ancroft, Schoolcraft, etc., and those cited by Frazer, Totemism 
aixd Kjoiiam]!, 1910, in. 37uff. ; also art. Co.mmunion with 
Dkity (American), § 3 . 

In certain mystery cults of the ancient world, 
fastin^^ was one of the conditions of initiation. 
Apuleius describes the thrice-repeated ten days’ 
abstinence from luxurious food, the avoidance of the 
flesh of animals and of wine—‘ reverential abstin¬ 
ence’—which the candidates had to observe before 
being fully initiated into the mysteries of Isis 
(Metam. xi. 23, 28, 30). vSee also § 4 alnive. 

Similar fastings, with the use of strong emetics, 
narcotics, flagellations, etc., are undergone in many 
regions by those who wish to become medicine-men. 
Here too the act is prejiaratory to the reception of 
higher knowledge, but it also tends to induce 
dreams, which are regarded as n necessary part of 
the medicine-man’s means of obtaining revelations. 

The Eskimo youth who wishes to become an angekok mu-st 
retire and fast for some time until he obtains visions, in whu h 
the spirits are supposed to visit him(Cranz, H\st. of Greenland, 
1820, i. 210). Among the Lapps, those who wished to be wizards 
hod to fast strictly (Klcnim, Cullurgesch., Loif>zig, 184.3-52, 111 . 
85). In Brazil, the youth who desires to be a pnj^. dwells alone 
and fasts over a period of two years, after which he is a<lmilted 
as a pajt^ (Martins, Von dem Rechtsznstande unter d. ur. Bras., 
Munich, 18.32, p, 80). Among the Abipones, the postulant for 
the position of keebit had to sit on a tree overhanging a lake for 
some days, fasting, until he began to see into futurity (Dobriz- 
boffer, Abipones, 1822, ii. 68). Similar methods obtained among 
tbo N. American tribes for becoming a medicine-man. These 
included very severe and ])rolonged fastings, followed by vivid 
dreams. So also, amon^ the Zulus, diviners become qualified 
for their work and for intercourse with spirits by a severe dis¬ 
cipline w’bich extends over a protracted period and includes 
a very rigorous fasting. Thus the youth becomes ‘ a house of 
dreams’ (Callaw-ay, Rel. System of the Arnazulu, 1884, p. 387). 

This connexion between fa.stin^" and other dis¬ 
ciplinary methods, and dreams, visions, or revela¬ 
tions, is well established everywhere. Hence also, 
in order to induce such dreams or to receive com¬ 
munications from supernatural or higher powers, 
fasting has been very commonly resorted to both 
among savages and among more advanced peoples, 
as well as in liigher forms of religion. Among the 
American Indians, with w^hom fasting as a prepara¬ 
tion for the acquiring of a guardian sjiirit and for 
becoming a medicine-man occupied so important a 
place, it is very commonly resorted to as an ordi¬ 
nary means of acquiring hidden knowledge or 
messages from the spirits in dreams. The hunter 
fasts until he dreams whether his hunt will bo suc¬ 
cessful or not; the husband fasts until he dreams 
whether his hopes of becoming a parent will or will 
not be gratified. The greater the power of fa.sting, 
and the more vivid and numerous the consequent 
dreams, the more was the seer held in reverence and 
the greater power did he acquire. Even the Great 
Spirit might appear as a handsome youth to him 
wlio had undergone almost .superhuman fasts—a 
vision believed to be of peculiar efficacy. And as 
a preparation for the state of ecstasy in which the 
spirits speak through the medicine-man, he fasts 
much and often and undergoes other austerities 
(see Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1852, ' 


passim; Relation dcs J^suites, 1672, p. 38; 
Matthews, Ethnog, and Philol. of Hidatsa Ind., 
Washington, 1877, p. 51 ; Warren, Hist. 0 / the 
Ojibway Nation, St. Paul, Minn. 1885, p. 64 ; Dunn, 
liist. of the Oregon Territory, 1844, p. 25311'.). 

The Zulu diviners also make use of fastings lasting over 
several days, in order to have visions. For, as their proverb 
runs, ‘The continually stuffed body cannot see secret things,’ 
which agrees with Galen’s saying that dreams produced by fast¬ 
ing are clearer than others (Callaw'ay, 387 ; Grout, Znlu-land, 
1864, p. 158). The Santal priest also fasts for several days ; the 
result is a wild ecstatic state in which he utters oracles by the 
pow'er of the god posse.ssing him (II. Spencer, i. 257). The 
Chinese custom of fasting before a sacrifice to the ancestral 
spirits may have had the intention of causing communion with 
them through visions, as the person had at the same time to 
fill bis mind with thoughts of them (SEE iii. 804, xxviii, 292). 
In one of the texts of Taoism a mechanic is described as fasting 
in order to become of concentrated mind, and after several days 
he has forgotten all about himself; in other words, he is now 
fit for Divine revelations (SUE xl. [1891] 209). Such fastings 
were not unknown in the mystic aspects of Greek religion. At 
the grotto of Acharaca, the vapours of which had a medical 
virtue, and which was therefore the seat of an oracle, the sick 
remained several days without food, and the fast was used to 
aid visions in this place of inspiration (Strabo, xiv. p. 650). 
Those who consuKed the oracle of Am]>hiaraus abstained from 
wine for three days and from food on the dav of sleeping in the 
temple (I’hilo.str. Vita Apol. Ti/an. i. 37). The I’ythia, in ad¬ 
dition to chewing laurel, drinking the sacred water, and inhal¬ 
ing the vapours of the chasm, fasted as a preparation for her 
inspiration. 

Thi.s purpose of fasting was also recognized by 
the Hebrews, to judge by certain references to it 
in connexion with revelations, or visions, or com¬ 
munications from God. For these tliere was pre- 
naration by fasting as well as by other methods. 
Thus, while Moses was w'ith Jahweh on the Mount 
and received the Lawq he fasted forty days and forty 
nights (Kx 34'-*^, cf. l)t 9^). Daniel, also, before his 
communion with (4od and the visions wdiich he ex- 
lerionce.s, fasts, in one ease eating ‘no ])leasant 
4 read,’ Hesh, or wine for three months (Dn 9^ 10^- ®). 
It is also noticeable that Elijah’s revelation on Mt. 
Horeb comes after he has gone in the strength of 
the food provided by the angel forty days and forty 
nights (1 K Later Jewish writers define a 

necToniaiicer as one who fasts and lodges among 
tombs in order that the evil spirit may come upon 
him (H. Spencer, i. 261). This purpose of fasting 
also passed over to Christian custom (see Fasting 
[Christian], and cf. Tertullian’s opinion that fasting 
gives rise to dreams [de Anima, 38J, and Chrysos¬ 
tom’s saying that it makes the soul brighter and 
provides it with wings to mount and soar [in cap. 
i. Gen., horn. 10]). 

6 . Fasting; in magical ritual. —Here also the 
power of fasting as a preparation for sacred or 
ritual actions may be seen. The man who fasts 
makes his magical act more likely to succeed by 
his being in a purer state of body for it. 

In Hanks Island, fasting adds power to the charms used for 
causing the death of an enemy, and so long would a man fast 
that, when the day arrived on which he was to use the charm, 
he was too weak to walk (Codrington, 2U5 f.). Among the Roro- 
speaking tribes of New Guinea, a sorcerer who wishes to obtain 
a magical snake-stone fasts for two weeks, eating merely a few 
roasted bananas. Then he dreams of the locality of the snake 
and sets off m pursuit. Before a hunt, the hunt is ritually 
imitated, and this is itself i>receded by abstinence from many 
customary foods (Seligmann, 282, 292). Among the Motumotu 
tribe, those who remain at home must abstain from eating cer¬ 
tain foods, else the expedition might fail (Chalmers, JAl xxvii. 
[1898] 333). Maori sorcerers, using magic with a victim’s hair 
to cau.se his death, remained fasting for three days. During 
war all those at home had to fast strictly while the warriors 
were in tlie field, the magical effects acting through the sym¬ 
pathetic connexion of the two. Before setting out on an ex¬ 
pedition no food was cooked on the previous day until the 
priest had gone through his divinatory rites (Old Few Zealand, 
by a Pakeha Maori, 1884, p. 114; Tregear, JA/ xix. 108). In 
Java, the rain-doctor observes a fast as part of the ritual for 
the prevention of rain (Batten, Glimpses of the E. Archip., 
Singapore, 1894, p. 68 f.). Among the Santals, on the other 
hand, those who visit a sacred hill to beseech the god for rain 
must go there fasting (Dalton, TES, new series, vi. [1868] 
35). Among the Natchez, also, wizards fasted and danced, 
with pipes of water in their mouths, when rain was wanted 
(Lettres idifantea et eurieuses, Paris, 1780-87, vii. 29 f.). 
Similarly the bod^ of rain-priests among the Zufiis have the 
special duty of fasting and praying for rain (Stevenson, SS R DE W 
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1904, passim). The Ilaida Indian fasts in order to obtain a fair 
wind ; indeed, of these and other tribes it is true that, ‘ whether 
a man were a shaman or not, he could increase his physical 
power, or obtain property, success in huntin^f, flshinp:, war, 
etc., by rigid abstinence from food and drink, by remaining 
away from his wife, bathing in the sea, taking sweat-batii.s, etc. 
He would drink warmed salt water often, and take fresh water 
afterwards, when all the contents of his stomach were ejected, 
leaving him so much the “cleaner”’ ( 8 vvanton, Contrib. to the 
Ethnol. 0 / the Ilaidas, 1905, p. 40). In Alaska the wife must re¬ 
main at home fasting, while her husband is out fishing, in order 
that he may have a good catch (llolmberg, Acta Sac. Scientiartim 
Fennicce, iv. [185GJ 392). Among the ancient Celts, magical 
herbs were gathered with a (iue ritual and after fasting (Pliny, 
UN xxiv. 11). For the Celtic custom of ‘fasting against’ a 
person, see ERE ii. 231'^. 

7. Fasting as an act of penitence. —While some 
of the methods of fasting discussed above may 
have had a penitential aspect, especially those 
connected with initiation to mysteries, they were 
not penitential in origin. Rather does fasting as 
an act of penitence form a development from them. 
I'he person who fasts sailers inconvenience or pain, 
and ne may well have come to think that by so 
suffering he would humiliate himself before higher 
powers whom he believed to he angry with him, 
and would thus gain their piW. At the s;une 
time, his suflering was a self-inliicteil punislnnent 
for sin, which might have the effect of warding off 
other or further punishments inflicted ah extra. 
As a penitential act, fasting is invariably com¬ 
bined with prayer. 'J'lie relation between fasting 
as a penitential act and fasting as a more or less 
mapeal method of forcing the liand of the gods is 
pernaps to be seen at lower levels of culture. 

The Tsinishians think they can force the deity 
to perform their wishes by strict fasting. Hence 
they lie in bed for seven days without food, ob¬ 
serving also continence (Boas, in Frazer, TotemUm^ 
iii. 317). When the Indians of Colombia wished 
to obtain the help of their divinities, they fasted 
and observed continence for several days (Ternaux- 
Compans, Essai sur Vane.. Cundinamarqay Baris, 
1842, p. 44 f.). Here there is no penitence, hut it 
is easy to see how such fastings might become 
penitential if it were the forgiveness of the deity 
which was sought. Among the ancient Mexicans, 
fasting as a penitential act existed, and was in- 
tdhdea to assist in purifying the conscience. These 
fasts varied much in extent,— from one day to 
several years,—and they were observed either by 
individuals or by the whole nation on particular 
occasions, and were usually imjiosed by the priests 
after due confession of sins or for specific offences. 
The high priest fasted and praye<l, practising also 
severe austerities in seclusion, for months at a 
time, on occasions of public calamity (Clavigero, 
Hist, of Mexico, 1780, i. 397 If. ; Torquemada, Mon- 
archia Indiana, Madrid, 1723, ii. 212 f.). 

In Egypt, fasting as a method of expiation for 
sin, either occasional or at fixed times, was recog¬ 
nized. All luxuries had to he abstained from, as 
well as every form of gratification of the passions. 
It has been thought that fasting is alluded to in 
the ‘negative confession’ (Wilkinson, iii. 396). 
As many of the Babylonian penitential psalms 
show, fasting had become a regular ritual act of 
penance, accompai^ing the.se mournful expressions 
of wrongdoing. The penitent describes how he 
has neither eaten food nor drunk clear water. But 
there were also days of fasting appointed in periods 
of distress and calamity when the people gave 
themselves up to strenuous fasting and other acts 
of penitence (Ziramern, Bab. Bus^salmen, Leipzig, 
1885, p. 34 ; Masporo, Dawn of Civ., London, 1894, 
p. 682; Jastrow, Bd. of Bah., Boston, 1898, pp. 
320, 688). The latter practice is well exernplilied 
by ' the Assyrian fasting described in the Book 
of Jonah, when the whole people (as well as the 
animals) were covered with sackcloth, wept and 
fasted, and prayed to God for forgiveness (3®*^*)- 


Among the Hebrews, fasting as a form of peni¬ 
tence was well known from comparatively early 
times. Originating as a means of exciting the 
Divine compassion, it came to have a more ethical 
colouring, and was the outward expression of a real 
inward penitence. At the same time there was a 
contrary tendeney for the practice to he re‘<orted 
to in a conventional manner wlionever calamity 
threatened, and as a mere means of keeping it off 
—a view against which the prophets vainly pro¬ 
tested. Individuals fasted on account of their sins 
or for some special object (1 K 21 ^, Fzr 10''). On 
various occasions a gcmoal fast was proclaimed as 
a recognition of sin—the occasion of any jmblic 
calamity being a proof that the people had sinned 
(1 S i4“^ 2 (’ll 2 ()\ 1 K 21 ‘'f‘, Jer 36^ J1 Or 

it may have been reso»(ed to sjiontaneoiisly (Jg 
20 ^, Nell 9'). I'asting, d the accompaniment of 
a du(‘ jx'iiitf'iitial .--tat*' o; iieart and the token of 
humility, was cei tainly :i-,)provod by the prophets 
ami n.g!iid(Ml IS agiecaitio to God, the reverse 
being ahliorumt to Him and them (.11 2 ’“, Is 58*‘®, 
Zee 7®; cf icr 14^-). Days of public fasting might 
lake plats <>11 the occasion of any calamity, c.g. the 
lack of autumn rains; but fixed times of fasting 
are also found. Of these the most significant is 
that of tlic Bay of Atoiuunent (Lv whether 

its origin is to ho sought before or after the Exile. 
On the lOtli day of the 7th month the peoiile were 
to ‘alllict tlieir souls.’ This may he the fast re¬ 
ferred to in Neh 9^ as taking place on the 24tli day 
of the month. Four yearly fasts, in the 4tli, 5th, 
7th, and lOtli months, are mentioned in Zee 8 ^^ (cf. 
7®). These had reference to events in the Chahla'an 
con(|uest of Jerusalem. Another fast-day of later 
origin was that of the 13th of Adar, supjiosiHi to 
commemorate the fast of Esther and her maidens 
and the fast of tlie people commanded by her (Est 
4'®). It immediately preceded the Feast of Burirn, 
and may have been of Bah. origin (see Frazer, 
GB^ iii. 176; Zimmern, ZATW xi. [1891] 157 ff.). 
Brivatc fasting was also much multiplied dining 
and after the Exile, strict Jews fasting on the 2nd 
and 5th days of each week in the year (cf. Lk ; 
Didache, 8 ; Taaniih, 12 ^ 1 ). 'Bliese were also the 
days adopted for sjiecial public fastings. Such 
fasting was done as openly as possible,—a sign of 
its non-spiritual nature,—and this was rebuked 
by our Lord (Mt G''^'^-). At such times it varied 
in intensity, according as food was taken at the 
end of 12 or of 24 hours, and according to the omis¬ 
sion of various usual actions. Brivate persons no 
doubt added to these occasions of fasting, taking 
no wine or flesh or pleasant food for many days or 
even over a period of years, as a sign of inoiirning 
for sin or as a help to living chasUdy. This is re¬ 
flected in the Apocryphal and otlier writings (Jth 
8 ^^- ; Test. xii. Pair. [Keub. Sim. 3^ Jud. 15^, 
Issach. 7 ®, Jos. 3* 9^]). Indeed, so characteristic 
did fasting as a Jewish custom become that 
Augustus boasted that he had fasted more earnestly 
than a Jew (Tac. Hist. v. 4). 

In Muhammadanism, the principle of penitential 
fasting is recognized and highly commended by 
Muhammad himself. The Qur’an recommends fast¬ 
ing as a penance, for three days on a pilgiimage, 
and for seven on returning (ii. 193). The believer 
who kills another believer and cannot find the 
blood-money must fast for two months as a penance 
(iv. 94 ), and the oath-breaker who cannot as a 
penance feed ten poor men must fast for tliiee days 
(v. 91). Easting is often referred to as a good work, 
and it is one of tlie recognized duties of tlie Muslim. 
Hence there are many stated times of fasting, some 
of which are obligatory, and others may be re- 
arded as works of supererogation undertaken 
y the devout. Chief amongst the former class is 
the fast of the 30 days of Ramad&n, rigorous and 
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strictly observed, in whicli no water is allowed be 
tween dawn and sunset, and from which only 
the sick and inhnn, travellers, idiots, and yoiin<; 
children are exempt (ii. 180 11.). Devout Muslims 
seclude themselves in the mosques, and those who 
observe this fast receive juirdon of all past venial 
sins {Mishicdt, vii. 7. pt. 1). It is followed by a 
great festival of rejoicing, to which it may be re 
garded as in some sense preparatory. Tlie 13th 
14th, and ir)th days of each month are also generally 
observed as fasting days, aho the day Ashurd, the 
10th of the month Muliarram, because Muhammad 
said he hoped it would cover the sins of tlie coming 
year. Strict Muslims fast also on the Monday and 
Thursday of each week. While Muhammadanism 
is not an ascetic religion, the value of fasting as a 
discipline or a good work is clearly recognized, and 
it is said that ‘the very smell of the mouth of a 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God than the 
smell of musk ’ (Hughes, DP^ 125). 

While the idea of the Ratna(Jan fast may have been derived from 
the Christian fast of Lent, it is perhaps more closely connected 
with the llarranian 30 days’ fast, in which all food and drink 
were avoided between dawn and sunset. This fast was in 
honour of the moon, but the Ilarranians also observed a 7 days’ 
fast for the sun, and a 9 days’ fast in honour of ‘the l^ord of 
good luck,’ in the former abstaining from fat and wine (Chwol- 
Bohn, Die Ssabier, St. Tetersburg, 1856, li. 71 f., 226; Jacob, 
VI Jahreubcr. der geogr. Gesell. zu Qrei/sivald, i. (189.C6] 5fT.). 

8 . Fasting as an ascetic practice.—Most of the 
examples of fasting already cited are non-ascetic, 
that is to say, for whatever purpose they are under¬ 
gone, they occur in religions in which a dualism 
between body and soul—tlie former evil, the latter 
pure—is not recognized, although, in some of the 
religions referred to, this dualistic view came to 
prevail amongst individuals or sects. But, where- 
ever asceticism, based on this view, is found, fast¬ 
ing is a more or le.ss recognized ascetic practice, 
since by observing it the evil body is not pampcreil 
by excess in food or drink. Fastings as a peniten¬ 
tial practice would easily pass over into an ascetic 
racticc. It is true that, even where the strictly 
ualistic view does not firevail, fasting may be 
practised in order to combat the gros.ser desires of 
the body, or by way of preparing it for .some sacred 
occasion. This view has already been found in 
considering fasting as a preparatory act, and in 
certain instances it very closely approaches strictly 
ascetic fasting. Tliis is also true of cases where 
certain foods are avoided as too luxurious—a con¬ 
ception perhaps originally based upon earlier food- 
tabus. 

Thus Plutarch says that the Egyptian priests (of Isin) com¬ 
mitted no excess in eating or drinking, and that, vvfiile on the 
lat day of the 9Lh month the peo])le feasted on fish, the priests 
abstained from it, one reason being that it was ‘ an unnecessary 
and,over-luxurious article of diet.’ For a sinular reason they ab¬ 
stained from garlic (de Is. et Osir. 5 IT.). Abstinence from luxuri¬ 
ous food, flesh, and wine was necessary for him who \mis initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis (Apuleius, Metain. xi.). The Orphic 
prohibition of animal food was based on the fact that it was 
used in sacrifice to the dead, thougfi it became an ascetic practice 
(on this aspect of abstinence generally, see Porphyry, de Abst. 
ab Em Anunaliurn). 

In Greece, where the native religion was opposed 
to the idea of the acceptableness to the gods of a 
maceration of the body, this dualistic view leading 
to a true asceticism is found in Orphism, and here, 
accordingly, fasting had its place (Diels, ‘Einorph- 
ischer Demeterhymnus,’ in FeMschr. fur Th. Gom- 
ptrzy Vienna, 1902, p. 6 f.). Pythagoras also recom¬ 
mended frugality in diet, and commended fasting. 
Those who went to the temjiles to pray for .some 
days should not take food all that time—perhaps 
an example of preparation for Divine revelations 
rather than of ascetii; fasting (Porph. Vita Pyth. 
34 ; Iambi. Vita Pyth. 27 ; lOiog. Laert. viii. 19). 
The teaching as to abstinence from all excessive 
bodily desires, gluttony, drunkenness, etc., is also 
continued by Plato {Plifedo, 69-71). 

Reference has already been made to the ab¬ 


stemiousness of the Egyptian priests. In ths 
Maxims of Any (XIXth dynasty) the same prinoijile 
is recognized—‘Be not greedy to fill thy stomach, 
for one knows no reason why he should do so ’ 
(Petrie, Rcl. and Conscience in Anc. Eg.., 1898, p. 
113). Tliis, however, is not ascetic fasting, but 
self-control, and generally abundance of ^mod tilings 
was an otlier-world ideal, abnegation in this life 
not being thought of. Ascetic groups, however, 
arose in Egypt towards the 4th cent. n.C., perhajis 
under Indian inihiences, and at a still later date 
the 'riierapeutie {g.v.) are found in laige numbers 
in Egypt. They ate nothing before sunset, and 
many of them broke their fast once only in three 
days, or even in six days (Petrie, Personal liel. in 
Egypt, 1909, pp. 61 f., 70). 

Among the later Jews, while fasting was regarded 
as a meritorious rather than as an ascetic practice, 
individuals occasionally led strictly ascetic lives, 
eating as little food as possible. We reach a con¬ 
sistent a.scc'tic view only among the Alexandrian 
Jews, who held that bodily desires hindered spiritu¬ 
ality, and that only tlirough a strict asceticism 
could tlie .soul be released from their power. Yet 
Philo (lid not teach that ascetic practices such as 
fasting had any value in themselves, though he 
would have his disciples avoid luxurious excesses. 

In Muhammadanism, asceticism was contrary to 
the Prophet’s outlook, but it soon took hold iu 
Islam, and abstinence from various kinds of food, 
as well as the strict observance of the fasts, was re¬ 
garded as bringing a man nearer to God. This view 
was greatly developed in Sufiism (see ERE ii. 
101 f., 104). 

While Buddhism is an ascetic religion and re¬ 
gards the body as evil, Jhiddha was opposed to ex¬ 
cessive ascetic practices of any kind, mainly because 
excess was evil. Hence, though food was to he 
taken in moderation as a method of guarding the 
f^ateways of the senses, he never advised excessive 
tasting. One of the ten abstinences is that of eat¬ 
ing at forbidden times. Monks must eat but one 
meal, at mid-day, and nothing after it; they must 
fast on the days of the new and full moon (a de¬ 
rivative from J^rahmanism), giving themselves also 
to public confession and hearing of the law. A fast 
with confession of sins four times a month is now 
more usual—the Ujmsatha days, which the laity are 
invited to observe. Koppen says that the Lamaists, 
on the 14th and 15th, the 29th and 30th days of 
the month, take nothing hut farinaceous food and 
tea, hut tlie devout refrain from all food until sun¬ 
set {Lamaische ilier., quoted in Waddell, of 

Tibet, 1895, p. 501). Another Tibetan ceremony, 

‘ The Continued Fast ’ {Eungnas), lasts for 4 days, 
of which the first two are preparatory, with confes¬ 
sion, prayer, and devout reading, continued till late 
at night. On the third day there is a strict fast, 
no one being allowed even to swallow his saliva. 
Prayer and confession of sins are made in complete 
silence, and the fast continues till sunrise on the 
fourth day (Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, 1881, 
p. 240). Tlie anniversary of Buddlia’s death on the 
15th day of the 4th month is preceded by a five 
days’ aostinence in wliieh even the laity abstain 
from flesh. This is an example of a preparatory 
fast, and another example is found in the fast of 
24 hours by the priest who conducts the so-called 
‘ Eucharist’ of Lamaism (Waddell, 445, 507 ; cf. p. 
501, and see also Monier-Williams, Buddhism-, 
1889, pp. 79, 82, 84, 335 ; Cojileston, Buddhism'^, 
1908, p. 127). The Mahriyana Buddhists fast as a 
means of being re-born into higher grades {SBE 
xlix. pt. 2[1894] 192 f.). 

9. Fasting discredited as a religious rite.— 
Examples of this, or rather of a mechanical and 
ormat method of fasting, are familiar from the 
prophetic books (la 68 ** Jer 14^^, Zee 7® etc.). It has 
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also been seen that Buddha taught moderation 
rather than excessive fasting. In the Dharnma- 
pada the fasts of the Brahmans are discredited as 
against the moderate Buddhist discipline {SBE x. 
[1881] 21 , note), and in another passage fasting and 
other ascetic practices are said to have no ellect in 
purifying a mortal who has not overcome desire. 
Of themselves they cannot purify the passions 
{SBE X. 38). Tlie ancient Parsi religion, although 
fasting occurred sporadically (cf. § 3 ), despised it. 
In the Vendldad (iv. 48, SBE iv. [1880] 47) it is 
said that ‘he who tills himself with meat is tilled 
with the good spirit more than he who does not do 
so.’ And the Sad Bar (83, SBE xxiv. [1885] 348) 
says : 

‘ It is requisite to abstain from the keeping of fasts. For, in 
our relijfion, it is not proper that they should not eat every day 
or anythiriff, because it would be a sin not to do so. With us 
the keeping of fast is this, that we keep fast from committing sin 
with our eyes and tongue and ears and hands and feet.' ‘ That 
which, in other religions, is fasting owing to not eating is, in 
our religion, fasting owing to not committing sin.’ 

Willie this expresses a valuable truth of spiritual 
religion, it is perhaps aimed at the excessive fasts 
of the Manicha^ans. So, too, in one of the writings 
of the Taoist Kvvan<^-tze, the question is asked : 

‘Can the fact that we have drunk no spirituous liquor and 
eaten none of the proscribed footls, be regarded as a fast?’ and 
the reply runs: ‘It is the fasting appropriate to sacrificing, 
but it is not the fasting of the mind,’ explained as a pur» ly 
spiritual process {SBK xxxix. [1891] 208 f.). 

10 . It should be observed tliat fasting is usually 
accompanied by other acts of abstinence, e.g. con¬ 
tinence, by numerous austerities, and generally, in 
the higher religions, by prayer. Cf. the common 
Jewish plirase ‘prayer and fasting.’ 

Litkraturk.—T his is referred to throughout the article. Hee 
also E. B. Tylor, /'C3, Lon<lon, 1891, li. 410 f. ; E. Wester- 
marck, ‘The Principles of Fasting,’ FL xviii. [1907] 891 IT. 

J. A. MacCullocti. 

FASTING (Christian). — I. Thk FIRST TWO 
CESTURlES. — I. New Testament. — Two sayings 
of our Lord moulded the ideas of early Christianity 
about fasting: (a) that, though His disciples did 
not fast as tlie Baotist’s disciple.s did (‘often,’ Lk 
6 ^), beeause the Bridegroom was with them, yet 
the days would come when the Bridegroom should 
be taken a\^ ay, and then they should fast ‘ in that 
day ’ (Mk 2 ^^'* KV)—a saying which was interpreted 
literally and led to a particular rule as to the dura¬ 
tion of the Paschal fast ; and ( 6 ) that fasting must 
be unostentatious (Mth'^”"*)- Although He Him¬ 
self fasted for 40 days before beginning His minis¬ 
try, and probably, as a devout Jew, kept the one 
fast-day tliat was obligatory at the time,—the Day 
of Atonement,—He left no regulations for fasting ; 
He gave the principles, and left His Church to make 
rules for carrying them out. This explains w hy the 
Church was so slow in developing a system of fasts 
and festivals. No rules on the subject could claim 
to come directly from the Master Himself. It is 
hardly probable that the first discijiles imitated the 
stricter Jews in voluntarily adding to the Day of 
Atonement tlie two weekly fasts (cf. Lk 18^^^) of 
Monday and Thursday (days which were cho.sen 
because Moses was believed to have gone up to the 
Mount on the latter and to have come down on the 
former), for there is no trace of these as Christian 
fasts in NT. But many Jew s increased these fa,sts 
voluntarily, as did Anna (Lk 2 ^), and even the 
heathen (Cornelius, according to some MSS (Ac 
ICP); and so we read of St. Paul fasting (2 Co 6 ® 
11 ^: ‘fastings often’ the mark of the Christian 
minister), and of the first Christians fasting be¬ 
fore ordinations or solemn appointments (Ac 14^3 
13**-). The Jewish Christians, doubtless, con¬ 
tinued to keep the Day of Atonement, and St. Luke 
mentions it as an epoch (Ac 27“ ‘ the Fast’), but the 
Gentiles were almost certainly not pressed to oh- 
Berve it. 

2. Second century.—We may now proceed to 


trace the grow'th of fasting in the Christian Church, 
and, in doing so, we must bear in mind the caution 
that customs varied much, and therefore w'e must 
he careful to iiay attention to the particular age 
and country of which our authorities speak, witTi- 
out assuming that, because w^e find a custom men¬ 
tioned in one of the older Fathers, it must have 
been characteristie of the whole Church from the 
beginning. A Inoad generalization of Hooker 
may, how'ever, in the main he accepted. He says 
that fasts were ‘set as ushers of festival days,’ and 
have as their object ‘ to tmnper the mind, lest con¬ 
trary afi’ections coming in nlace sliould make it 
too profu.se and dis.solute’ {Ecrles. Pol. v. 72, last 
par.) ; and the former dictum is true of all but the 
w'eekly fasts (below' (r )). Wlicn we review the 
century and a half tliat followed the death of St. 
Paul, we are at once stiiick by the want of regula¬ 
tions as to fasting; as mr as wa‘ can gather from 
tlie scanty litmaliire before the age of Irena 3 ii 8 , 
Clemont of Alexaiuliia, end Tertiilli.an (end of 2nd 
een^), and from the wi tings of those Fathers, 
much w'Hs h_ i't to individual The following 

facts, how8-ver^ cmcig;e tiom the study of this 
[)(nod. 

{(() There was a general sense of the duty of 
fasting, and freijiient wainings against making it 
a merely (‘xternal act. Barnabas (§ 3 ; c. A.D. 100) 
and Justiii Martyr {Dial. 15; c. A.D. 150) quote 
Ls 58 in this sense ; the same warning is given by 
(’lemenf of Alexandria {Perd. iii. 12, Stroni. vi. 12). 
(dement also wrote a sejiarate treatise on fasting 
'Jerome, de Fir. Jllustr. 38). Earlier in tlie cen¬ 
tury, Polycarj) (§ 7 ; c. A.D. 110) urges fasting and 
prayer as a means of meeting temptation. Hennas 
[Sim. V. 1 ; written before A.D. 140 [?]) says that 
lie was fasting and keening a ‘ station ’ (a weekly 
fast) when he saw the Sneplierd, who spoke to him 
of fasting, w'arning him against the mere external 
observance : to ‘ do no evil in your life and to serve 
the Lord w ith a pure heart ’ is the true fast; fast¬ 
ing is very good if the commandments of the Lord 
be observed. 

(/>) Paschal fast. —We hear of this first from 
Iremeus. He mentions it in his letter to Pope 
Victor on the Pasidial controversy (w-rit ten c. A.D. 
105, and quoted by Eusediius, HE v. 24), and says 
that there was great variety in its observance, 
some fasting for one day, others for two or for 
several days, others for ‘ forty hours of night and 
day,’ and that this variety w'as of long standing ; it 
existed ‘ long before, in the time of our ancestors.’ 
This shows that the Paschal fast was known early 
in the ‘2nd century. The fast of one day and that 
of forty hours would doubtless l>e absolute ; the 
latter period would correspond to the time during 
wiiich our Lord lay in tlie grave. 'Lertullian [de 
Oral. 18) says that the ‘ day of Pascha’ (by which 
he means Good Friday, thougli the term Pascha 
has other meanings) ‘ w'as a gmieral and, as it w'ere, 
public fast, on which the kiss of peace was not 
given. See also below {e). 

(c) Weekly fasts. —It w'as a coinmon custom in 
the 2nd cent., at least in some eonntries, to fast 
on Wednesdays and Fridays; see Festivals and 
Fasts [Christian], i {h). 

{d) Pre-Oaptisnial fast. —This is mentioned in the 
Didache (§ 7 f.) ; it w'as for a day or two days, and 
W'as observed by the candidate, the baptizer, and 
others. It is also mentioned in Justin {Apol. i. 
61) and in Tcrtiillian {de Bapt. ‘20, and perhaps de 
Jejun. 8). As bafitisin w'as ordinarily administered 
at Pascha (Tertull. de Bapt. 19, and later writers 
passim)y though it might be deferred to ‘ Pente- 

1 In Christian literature, Pascha means Easter Day, or CJood 
Friday, or Maundy Thursday, or Holy Week, or even the forty 
days before Easter; and similarly Pentecost means either the 
festival itself or the fifty days before it. 
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cost,’ t.e. the 60 days after Easter {ib. : ‘ latissinmm 
spatium ’), there was a very close connexion be 
tween this fast and that before Pascha; and tin 
suspicion may arise tliat the former is the rea 
rationale of the latter. 

(e) The feeling,' of the non-Montanist Christian! 
in the 2nd cent, with legard to fasting is clearly ex 
hibited by Tertiillian’s abusive treatise, de Jejuniis, 
written c. a.d. 210, after he had become a disciple 
of Montanas ; and it is curious that the great de¬ 
velopment in fasting which took place later was 
largely due to the rivalry of this sect. The Montan- 
ists kept two weeks or ‘ xerophagy,’ i,e. partial 
fasts, in the year; but of these weeks the Satur 
days and Sundays were excepted [de Jejiin, 15). I 
is not said at what time of the year they were kept, 
Both the name and the thing were op})Osed by tli' 
‘Psychics’ (the ordinary Cliristians) as a novxlty 
(§ 2). Xerophagies consisted in not eating flesh or 
anything juicy, not even succulent fruit, or any¬ 
thing with tlie flavour of wine, and in abstaining 
from the bath (§ 1). The ‘ Psychics’ objected to 
the definite enjoining of ‘stations,’ as these should 
be voluntary (§ 10); yet (Tertullian says) tliey were 
inconsistent, as they sometimes lived on bread and 
water (§ 13) and had definite fast-days, especially 
‘ when the Bridegroom was taken away ’ [tlie Pas¬ 
chal fast, see above, I. i], and W'cdnesilay and Fri¬ 
day up to tlie ninth liour, or 3 p.m. (§§ 2, 10); they 
often fasted even on Saturday, which Tertullian 
says should never be observed as a fast-day except 
at Pasclia (§ 14) ; their bisliops ordained fasts for 
tiieir own dioceses, and thtu'o weie fasts before 
Councils were held (§ 13). The Montanists ke]»ton 
the bi-weekly fasts to a later hour (§ 10). With 
this we may compare Hippolytus’ accusation against 
the Montanists, of ‘novelties of fasts, and feasts, 
and meals of parched food and repasts of radishes’ 
[licer. viii. 12 [(!. A.D. 220]; cf. x. 21, ‘novel and 
strange [read Trapa$6^ovs] fasts’). Thus the difi'er- 
ence between the Montanists and the Orthoilox 
seems to have been that the latter were less strict 
in the custom of fasting, and left more to voluntary 
observance, wdiile the former made a settled })rac- 
tice of compulsory xerophagies and half-fasts in 
addition to the complete fast of the Parashiue 
(Good Friday), or of Paraskeue and the following 
Sabbath. Tertullian’s treatise shows how bitter 
was the feeling excited by a mere ditVerence of ob¬ 
servance. 

II. Period of development (a.d. ‘200-500).— 
I. Development after Tertullian. — From the 3rd 
cent, onwards manuals of instruction and worship, 
now conveniently called ‘Church Orders,’ became 
common, basing their injunctions in most cases on 
supposed Apostolic authority. What before was 
a matter of voluntary or customary observance 
now came under rule. Fasting accordingly was 
more exactly regulated, and the Orthodox became 
stricter than the Montanists, who retained the 
fasting customs mentioned by Tertullian till the 
5th cent. (Sozomen, HE vii. 19). The growth of 
strictness in fasting is especially observable in the 
4th cent., the age of Councils and organization 
made possible by the cessation of persecution. 

2, The Paschal fast was of slow development, 
and even well on in the 4th cent, we find only the 
two days before Easter named as fasts in some 
authorities (Egyp. Ch. Order, 65 ; Ethiojuc Ch. 
Old. 41 ; Verona Fragments, ed. Hauler, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 116; Test, of our Lord, ii. 18, 20 [all 
probably to be dated a.d. 300-350]); the fast ends 
at midnight [Test. ii. 12). No other Paschal fast 
is mentioned in these works, and sick people who 
cannot fast on both days are allowed to fast on the 
Saturday only (so also Apost. Const, v. 18 [c. A.D. 
375], for which see below). In the above-named 
Church Orders, or at least in their sources, the 


Crucifixion and Kesurrection were commemorated 
on the same day. Epiphanius says that the 
Quartodecimans fasted only one day [Hcer. 1. 1-3 ; 
Exp. Fid. 22). But a greater development is found 
in the Older Didascalia (v. 14. 18 [probably 3rd 
cent.]); a nartial fast with bread, salt, and water 
is enjoined from Monday to Thursday of Holy 
Week, and an absolute fast on Friday and Saturday. 
Dionysius of Alexandria [Ep. ad Basilidejn, can. 1 
[early 3rd cent.]) mentions a Holy Week fast, 
during the six days of which some even ate nothing 
at all; but he testifies to a diversity of usage, some 
fasting two, some three, some four days, others 
not even one day. There was also a diversity (he 
says) as to the time of ending the fast before 
Pascha [v.l. ‘ Pentecost’ ; but this seems to be an 
error]; in Borne they ended it at cockcrow, else¬ 
where at nightfall. Ho mentions the Friday and 
Sabbath (Saturday) as rigorous fasts. 

A forty-days’ fast is not found till the 4th cent., 
and made its way only gradually; a supposed 
reference in Origen (honi. in Lev. x. 2) is due to 
Bufinus’ ‘translation.’ In some countries the 
‘ forty days ’ were observed as a solemn season for 
prayer, without being a fast, as Advent w'as 
observed in later times in the West; at Niciea 
they are merely mentioned as a well-known space 
of time, before which Synods were held (can. 5); 
ami in the Test, of our Lord [c. A.D. 350) the people 
are told to keep vigil and to J>ray in the church 
then, but there is no word of ia.sting (ii. S). 'fhe 
name of the season was TeaaapaKoarr], ‘ Quadra¬ 
gesima ’ ; at first tliis means the ‘fortieth day’ 
before Easter, on which the conipctentes, or selected 
candidates for batitisin, were enrolled (Cyr. Jems. 
Cat. Loot., Introd. 4); but soon the name was given 
to the w'hole .season. An exact parallel is to be 
seen in the name ‘Pentecost’ (see above, I. 2 [b)). 
The next stage was that the partial fast before 
Pascha, of varying duration, was calleil reacrapa- 
Koarij, irrespective of its exact length. Some 
moderns suppose that the name first arose from the 
forty honrs^ hxst; others think that it has nothing 
to (lo with the fast, but only with the period of 
probation of the competentes, though it is not quite 
clear why this was forty days. For less probable 
reasons, see below. 

The ' FcHlal l.etlers’ of AtlianaHiiis show that the forty dayB* 
fast (lid not develop so soon in Ej;>pt as in ltonie(cf. also p. 
Ch. Order above). In the first (.v.n. 329) he speaks of the ftist 
hfjjitininji: on Monday of Holy Week, and implies that the faati 
of Mohos, Elijah, amJ Daniel were long-er than those of Chnstians. 
So in the letters for a.d. 332, 333, Holy Week only is mentioned. 
In the iiiterveninji; 3 ears, however, he refers to Tfo-o-apaKoarr;, 
but only tentatively ; Holy Week is the fast, and so in tne letter 
for A.D. 334 ff. In the year 340 {Ep. \ii.), writing’ to Serapion 
of Thmuis from Rome instead of sending a festal letter, he 
versuodes the people to fast all the forty da 3 H, as they did In 
tome. In 347 {Ep. xix.) he says that any one who ne^flects to 
observe the fast of forty days cannot celebrate Easter. Two 
points appear from these Letters : (a) Saturday and Sunday 
were not fa.st-days (vi. 13; so a.d. 889 at Milan (Ambrose, 

Elia et Jejunio, 10 ) and at Antioch [(Uirysostom, horn. xi. in 
Gen. 2]); ( 6 ) the Holy Week fast ended in Egvi>t late on the 
evening of Saturday, as in the days of Dionysius (see above). 
Like so many earlier and later writers, Athanasius warns hii 
people against makiii^t the fast an external matter only (i. 4 f.). 

The forty-days’ fast is also mentioned by Euse¬ 
bius [de Pasch. 5), and in the Canons of Hippolytus 
as we now have them [c. A.D. 320 [?]; can. xx. [154]). 
The latter prescribe bread and salt and water in 
Toly Week (can. xxii. [195-8]); sick persons and 
Iiose who neglect the fast by ignorance of the time 
should fast after Pentecost. The Edessene Canons 
c, A.D. 350 [?]; can. 7) are the first to give as the 
'eason for the forty-days’ fast that our Lord and 
Moses and Elijah fastea for that period ; at Edessa 
!,he ‘ forty days’ included all or most of Holy Week 
BO Test, of our Lord, which does not make the 
orty days a fast], and the Passion and Resurrec- 
ion were apparently commemorated on the same 
ay (see above). Another development is the 
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prefixing of the forty-days’ fast to Holy Week, as 
in th^Apost. Const, (v. 13, 18, ed. Funk, Didascalia 
et Const. Apost., Paderborn, 1905) ; in Holy Week, 
bread, salt, herbs, and water only are allowed, and 
the last two days are an absolute fast if possible ^ 
or, at any rate, the Saturday (see above ; the saving 
clause is an adaptation of the parallel Didascalia 
passage). Holy Week is pre-eminently ‘ the week 
of the fast’ (v. 20). Pseudo-Ignatius (rhilipp. 13), 
who is perhaps the author of Apost. Const. ^ likewise 
makes Holy Week separate from the reacrapaKocrT'l), 
as does Chrysostom (horn. xxx. in Gen. 1). The 
Apostolic Canons, which at any rate are from the 
same school, do not mention this point, but make 
the forty days a fast for all, under penalties (can. 
69 [c. A.D. 400]). The ‘Pilgrimage of Silvia’(or 
‘of Etheria’) describes an eight-weeks’ Lent at 
Jerusalem, with forty-one actual days of fasting 
(c. A.D. 385[?]). 

In the 5th cent. Socrates {HE v. 22) says that 
the Paschal fast varied greatly. At Rome three 
successive weeks before Easter were kept, exce[)t 
Saturdays and Sundays ; but the accuracy of his 
statement that Saturdays wmre excepted has l)een 
doubted. In Illyria and Greece and Alexandiia 
they fasted six weeks, which were called reacrapa- 
Koari}. Others began tlui fast in the 7th w'c(‘k 
before Pascha, and fasted only for three periods 
of live days, and that at intervals, and yet (tailed 
it TfaffapaKoar-f ]—a fact which greatly surprised the 
historian. The mode of fasting also varied ; some 
abstained from things that had life, others ate iish 
only, others both fish and fowl; some did not eat 
eggs and fruit; some ate dry bread only, some not 
even this ; others fasted till the 9th hour and then 
took any kind of food (this applies to the w'eekly 
fasts ; see below, 3); there was no written com¬ 
mand on the subject. 

Sozomen (£/if vii. 19) gives like evidence. In some Churches 
the fast was 6 weeks, as in Illyria, tiie West, Libya, Eppt, 
Palestine ; but 7 weeks in Constantinople and the neighbour¬ 
hood as far as Phujnicia. In some Cliurches people fasted 3 
alternate weeks during the space of C or 7 weeks ; in others 
they fasted continuously for 3 weeks Just before Pascha; 
Montanists fasted only for 2 weeks. Earlier in the 5th cent. 
John Cassian remarks on the variety of custom with regard to 
the Lent fast (Collat. xxi. 24-30, written c. a.d 420); he says 
that, though some kept it for 6 weeks and others for 7 weeks, 
l>oth made only 36 days of fasting [this would depend on 
whether the Saturdays were fast-days or not]; and the number 
36 was a tithe of the year. The 36-da>8’ fost^was for all, but 
some devout persons exceeded the number ; the observance of 
(Quadragesima was not primitive, and was not originally en¬ 
joined by canonical rule, but was a matter of gradual growth 
The name was adopted because our Lord, Moses, and Elijah 
fasted for 40 days (cf. Edessene Canons, above), and for other 
reasons. The reference of the name to our Lord’s fast is also 
pven by Augustine (de Doct. Christ, ii. 16 [25]), Ambrose 
Tlioin. 21), Gregory of Nazianzus (Oral. xl. 80), and Jerome 
un Is. xvl. 58 ; in Jon. 3). Socrates (UE ii. 43) says that 
Eustathius, the heretical bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, who 
was condemned by the Synod of Gangra (c. a.d. 380), allowed 
the prescribed fasts to bo neglected, and rerommended fasting 
on Sunday (see also the Synodal letter of Gangra, summarized 
by Hefole, Councils, li. 327, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1871-96). 

During Lent, entertainments, horse-racing, and 
similar shows were forbidden (see DCA ii. 975). 
The Council of Laodica'a (can. 51 [r. a.d. 380]) 
prohibited the keeping of the festival-s of martyrs 
in Lent except on Saturday and Sunday ; so (a.d. 
692) the second Trullan Council (can. 52). Among 
those who wrote on fasting during this period of 
development were James of Nisibis (t c. 350) and 
Maximus of Turin (t c. 470), both mentioned by 
Gennadius {de Vir. Illustr. i. 41); Maximus wrote 
on the Quadragesimal Fast, and also on fasting in 
general, and ‘ that there should be no jesting on a 
fast day.’ Many sermons on fasting are extant, 
by Augustine, Leo the Great, Basil, and others. 

3. Weekly fasts. — We find the Wednesday and 
Friday fasts in the 3rd and following centuries, 
but not as a universal custom till the end of the 
4th. In the 3rd cent, they are mentioned hy 
Origen (horn, in Lev. x. 2; but in c. Gels. viii. 22, 


‘Paraskeue’ must mean Good Friday and not 
every Friday, for otherwise Wednesday would be 
mentioned with it) and in the Older Didascalia (v. 
14, ed. Funk : ‘ ornni tempore ’ seems to mean ‘ all 
the year round’), which hints at the r(uison for the 
fasts on these (lays, which is explicitly given at 
the beginning of the 4th cent, by Peter i. of Alex¬ 
andria (iyj. can. 15, really a fragment de Pascha) 
—that W ednesday was the dfw of the conH[»iracy 
of the Jews, and Friday of the Crucifixion. Augus¬ 
tine {Ep. xxxvi., Benedictine ed. [aliter Ixxxvi.] 30 
ad Casulanum) at a later day gives the same 
rea.son (for another explanation, see Clem. Alex. 
Strom, vii. 22). Eusehius {Vit. Constant, iv. 18) 
tells us that (Jonstantine enjoined on all his subjects 
the observance of Sunday a7?d Friday ; he does not 
mention Wednesday. But these set weekly fasts 
were not uiiiv( rsal. In the I'est. of our Lord no 
fixed fast-days aie presciibt d in the week,^ though 
the {lossihillty of i fast-nay falling in the week is 
allo^\ed for, 11. ca^e the Eucharist is to be 

celchrated ihen ii 22); for in some countries a 
fast-day w:,s ch.oseii lor the Eucharist (Tiut. de 
Oral. 19 Wednesday and Eriday). '['he Edcssene 
Canons prescribe service on Wednesday and Friday, 
which may imply a fast. Etheria at the end of 
th(] 4th e(nt. speaks of the observance of these 
days as fii'^ts, and seems to say that the Eucharist 
was celel‘rated on them at 3 p.m., except in Lent. 
The Hippolytean Canons mention them as fasts, 
and say that the more devout added other fast- 
days as well (can. xx. [164]). Tluiso fasts are 
strictly enjoined in Cyprus towards the end of 
the 4th cent, by Epi})hanius {Hcer. Ixv. 6; Exp. 
Fid. 22), who says that they were universal, and 
that the fasts of the ‘ stations’ ended at the hour of 
the Lord’s death, the 9th hour ; also by the Apost. 
Const, (v. 14, 20 inc()r])orating the Diciascalitt, and 
vii. 23 incorporating the Dianche), with the same 
reasons for the choice of the days as wo find in 
Peter of Alexandria; and by i)seudo-Ignatius 
{Philipp. 13) and the Apost. Canons (can. 69). 

In some ca.ses the fast was })rolongod to Satur¬ 
day ; the phrase was ‘ superponere ’ (irrrfpTlOcaOai), 
or, in Tertullian, ‘ continuare jejnnium.’ The 
Council of Edvira in Spain (c. a.d. 305) ordered 
these ‘ Bnper])ositions ’ once a month, except in 
duly and August, and not every week (can. 23, 
26); though Saturday is not mentioned, that day 
is probably meant, but Hefele {Councils, i. 146) 
takes tlie phrase to mean an extension of the fast 
till evening Saturday was often kept as a fast 
in the West, espeeiaily at Rome (so expressly 
Augustine, loc. cit., though his words do not in¬ 
volve every Saturday in the year). But, in the 
East, Saturday was regarded from the 4th cent, as 
a festival commemorating Cr(‘ation ; and fasting 
on it, except on Easter Even, was strongly con¬ 
demned (ef. Tertullian above, 1. 2 (e) ; so Apost. 
Const. V. 14, 20, vii. 23, viii. 33 ; Apost. Canons, 64 ; 
and, later, the second Trullan Council, A.D. 692, 
which forbids fasting, as was practised at Rome, 
on Saturdays in J.ent, can. 55). E'or this reason 
Saturday as well as Sunday was thenceforward 
regarded as specially suitable for a synaxis, with 
a Eucharist, as in the Test, cf our IjOrd (i. 22, cor¬ 
rected text), the Arabic Didascalia (§ 38), the 
Apost. Const, (ii. 59 by implication), and at the 
Council of Laodictca (can. 49, 51 [in Lent]); and 
in Socrates’ time this custom was universal, except 
at Alexandria and Rome {HE v. 22 ; cf. Sozomen, 
HE vii. 19, who says that it obtained at Constanti¬ 
nople ; see art. Agape in vol. i. p. 172). That the 
Saturday fast, however, was known in Rome as 
early as the beginning of the 3rd cent, appears 
from a remark of .Jerome {Ep. Ixxi. 6 ad Lucin.), 

4 But In the derived Arabic Didascalia (8 38 |c. a.d. 400]) 
Wednesday and Friday are fast-days. 
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who says that Hippolytus tliscuysed the question 
of the Saturday fast and of a daily reception of 
the Kucharist. 

4. Pre-baptismal fasts. — These are twice pre¬ 
scribed in the Canons of Hippolytus for the candi¬ 
dates and others. In one place the length of them 
is not mentioned ; in the other the candidates fast 
on the Friday before I’ascha (can. xix. [IOC, 150-‘2]). 
With the last provision the corresponding passages 
of the Egyp. Ch. Ord. (§ 45) and the Ethiopic (§ 34) 
agree; the Test, of our Lord (ii. 6) says Friday 
and Saturday. In the Avost. Const, (vii. 22) the 
candidate is enjoined to fast beforehand, because 
our Lord fasted after His baptism. The canons of 
the ‘ 4th Council of Carthage^ of A.D. 398 (probably 
a Inter compilation [llefelo, Councils, ii. 410]) seem 
to speak of a longer fast, but of a partial nature ; 
the candidates must be proved by abstinence from 
wine and flesh (can. S5) ; and so Greg. Naz. (Orat. 
xl. 31) advocates fasting, vigils, and other exercises j 
as part of the preparation. Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. Lect. Hi. 7, xviii. 17 [A.D. 348J) refers to pre- 
baptisnial fasting, and says tiiat tiie competentes 
took part in the Faschal fast, the ‘ prolonged fast 
of the Paraskeue. ’ In tlie Clementine Recognitions 
(vii. 34, 36, now thought to be of the 4th cent.) a 
fast of at least one day is mentioned, and this must 
be observed expressly with a view to baptism. 
Socrates (HE vii. 17) speaks of a Jew who for pur- 
oses of his own desired baptism from a Novatian 
ishop, being made to fast ‘ for many days.* 

5. The Pentecostal fast,—There is some trace 

of a fast either before or after Pentecost; for ten 
days before the festival, in Philastrius 119) 

and Isidore (de Off. i, 38); for a week beginning 
eight days after it, in Apost. Const, v. 20; cf. Can. 
Hipp. for sick persons (above, 2), but this shows 
that at the time wdien that manual was compiled 
the Pentecostal fast was not an ordinary observ¬ 
ance. Athanasius alludes to a short fast (of a 
day or two[?]) after Pentecost in Apol. de fug. 

6, c. A.D. 358. It probably began only in the 4th 
century. 

6. Special and voluntary fasts.—Corresponding 
to the fast before ordination in NT is a special 
fast for bishops after their consecration in the 
Test, of our Lord (i. 22) and the Arabic Didascalia 
(23, 38). In several of the Church Orders volun¬ 
tary fasts are recommended to wudows and, indee<l, 
to all Ciiristians (Test. i. 42; Egyp. Ch. Ord. 47 ; 
Ethiop. Ch. Ord. 36 ; Can. Hipp. xx. [155]). The 
bishop, however, according to the second of these, 
ought not to fast except wdren all the people fast. 

In some places Jan. 1 was in the 4th cent, observed 
as a fast with a view to counteracting the iidlu- 
ence of heathen New’ Year’s orgies (Ambrose, Serm. 
ii. ‘de Kal. Jan.’; Aug. Serm. cxcviii. 2, Bene¬ 
dictine ed., ‘ de Kal. Jan. ’) ; but Augustine says 
that, if people cannot fast on that day, at least 
they should dine wdth sobriety. As monastic com¬ 
munities grew, from the middle of the 4th cent, 
onwards, special fasts became common in them. 
Thir monasticism and its discijiline, see artt. Asceti¬ 
cism (Christian), Mona.sticlsm (Christian). 

7. Fasting before and after Communion.—The 
fast before Communion corresponds in some measure 
to that before Baptism, but is not mentioned at so 
early a date. It is clear that, if the Agape was 
connected with and preceded the Eucharist (see 
the different views given in art. Agapk), the 
latter could not have been received fasting: yet 
the feeling of reverence which dictated fasting 
before Communion would not be offended by the 
previous partaking of a sacred meal like the Agape 
in the same w’ay as it would be offended by the 

artaking of ordinary food. But there is no evi- 
ence of the custom at the time when the Agape 
and the Eucharist were united. 


The first writer who alludes to the custora is TertulHan (ad 
Uxor. ii. 6: ‘quod secrete ante cibum gustes’ ; the reference 
is to private reservation of the Eucharist by the Christian wife 
of a heathen husband ; cf. also de Orat. 19); but there is no 
hint that it was a novelty in his day. The next certain refer¬ 
ence to the custom is in the 4th cent., when we find the rule 
laid down in the C'amms of hlxppolytvs (can. xix. xxviii. 

[205]), in the Test, of our Lord (ii. 20, 25), in the Verona Frag¬ 
ments (Hauler, p. 117), in the Egyp. Ch. Ord. (58), and in the 
Ethiopic Ch. Ord. (44). In some of these passages, but not in 
all, the rule is inverted : the faithful are to receive the Euchar¬ 
ist’before they eat other food. The Can. 0 / JUippol. say that 
no one is to taste anything before receiving the mysteries, 
especially on the days of the sacred fast; the last words show 
that the rule was not absolutely rigorous. 

Though these passages are (probably) of the 4th 
cent., their wording shows that they are derived 
from the common source of these manuals, and 
therefore the rule goes back to the 3rd century. 
Of writers of the 4th cent, wdio insist on the rule 
may be mentioned Basil (horn, de Jejun. i.), Chry¬ 
sostom (horn. 27 in 1 Cor. etc.), and Greg. Naz. 
(Orat. xL 30). The last treats the custom as uni 
versal, though (he remarks) Jesus gave the ‘sacra 
ment of the Passover’ after supper. Augustine 
makes it a Divinely established rule (‘it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost’—a common formula at 
one time for canonical legislation, from Ac 15^), 
and says that ‘ for the honour of so gieat a sacra¬ 
ment the body of the Lord should enter into the 
mouth of a Christian before other foods, for so is 
this custom kept throughout the world,’ even 
although the disciples at the Last Supper did not 
receive fasting (Ep. liv. 8, Ben. ad Januar. [aliter 
cxviii. 6]). It is clear that in this matter an addi¬ 
tional reason for fasting besides that of self-disci¬ 
pline presented itself to tlie Christian mind, namely, 
reverence for the heavenly gift. 

Later, both in East and West, and among the Separated Orien¬ 
tals as well as among the Orthodox, the rule became very rigid 
(see, r.y., Councils of Lracara, can. 10 [a, n. 572), Auxerre, can. 19 
[c. A.D. 680], Toledo (a.d. 046]); but even in Augustine’s time the 
rule was not absolute, for the 3rd Council of Carthage (a.d 897 ; 
can. 29) excuses the fast before Communion on Maundy Thurs¬ 
day (perhaps the officiating clergy are meant), while saying that 
on other days the ‘ Sacraments of the Altar ' must he celebrated 
by none hut those who are fasting. This exception is attested 
by Augustine (loc, cit.), but was afterwards taken away by the 
2nd Tnillan Council (a.d. 692; can. 29). Socrates (l/B v. 22) 
gays that in the 6th cent, the Egyptians near Alexandria and the 
inhabitants of the Thehaid celebrated the Eucharist on Saturdaj s 
In the evening after having eaten ; perhaps an Aga})e is meant. 

On the other hand, Augustine says that on Maundy Thursday 
there were two Eucharists—-one early for those who did not fast 
on that day, and one late for those who did (h'p. liv. 9, Ben.). 

On fast-days the Eucharist was often celebrated at a late hour, 
that the people might remain fasting till then. It is sometirnei 
said that there is a trace of this in Tertullian (de Orat. 19). But 
he seems to say the contrary—that the Eucharist on ‘ station ' 
days was not deferred till the afternoon, but that scrupulous 
persons, who thought that by Communion they would break 
their fast, might carry away the holy gift and consume it after 
the fast was over. At the end of the 4th cent. Etheria implies 
that on Wednesday and Friday (the ‘ station' days) the Eucharist 
was celebrated at 3 p. m., except in Lent. At a later date an ex¬ 
ception was made to the rule of fasting Communion in the case 
of the sick and of the Viaticum (see Scudamore, Notitia Euchar' 
istica"^, London, 1876, p. 1030; and DCA 1. 4186). It will be 
remembered that fasting Communion was made easier by the 
common practice of private reservation of the Sacrament (see 
Scudamore, p. 903, and Maclean, Ancient Church Orders, p. 66, 
for the authorities!. The practice is referred to at CaoHar- 
augusta (Saragossa) in Spain c. a.d. 380 (can. 8, which forbids 
the communicant to keep the Eucharist by him without con¬ 
suming it, or perhaps forbids the practice altogether). 

Of a fast after Communion there are some 
alight traces, but not as early as the period now 
under consideration, the first certain reference 
being a law of Charlemagne (A.D. 809), which en¬ 
joined two or three houra fasting after reception. 
This custom was observed by some till the later 
Middle A^es (Scudamore, p. 808 ; DCA i. 664 f.). 

8 . Fastingj of penitents.— F’asting was enjoined 
on those under discipline, as appropriate to their 
penitence (e.g. Cyr. Jems. Cat. Lect. ii. 9 ; Basil, 
Ep. xlv. 1; Socrates, HE v. 19). But it was not 
during this period inflicted as a special penance, 
the first certain instance being the 29th canon of 
the Council of Epaon in Burgundy (A.D. 517), in- 
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eluded among the canons of Agde or Agatha in 
South Gaul (A.D. 606 ; Hefele, Cou 7 icils, iv. 76, 85). 
Thereafter the practice was common. 

9 . When fasting was forbidden.— On Sundays 
and in the season of ‘ i'entecost’ {i.e. Eastertide, 60 
days after Easter) fasting and kneeling were not 
allowed, both being considered unsuitable to a 
time of joy. The prohibition is found first in a 
fragment of Ireneeus quoted by pseudo - Justin, 
QucEst. et R. ad Orthod. 115 (kneeling); then in 
Tertullian, de Cor. 3 (fasting and kneeling) and de 
Oral. 23 (kneeling) ; in the latter passage Ter¬ 
tullian says that some also abstained from kneel¬ 
ing on Saturdays, and that on fast-days prayer 
should always be ollered kneeling. We find the 
same prohibition in Peter I. of Alexandria can. 
15, kneeling), in the canons of Nictea (can. 20, 
kneeling), in the Test, of our Lord (ii. 12, fasting 
and kneeling in l^entecost), in the Apost. Const. 
V. 20 (fasting; the prohibition is not in the parallel 
Didascalui), and in the canons of Saragossa (can, 
2, Sunday fasting). Pseudo-Ignatius [Philipp. 13) 
says that one who fasts on these days is a ‘ Gln ist- 
slayer.’ The Council of Gangra anathematizes 
those who fast on Sunday from preten<led asceti¬ 
cism (can. 18). Augustine is equally strong on not 
fasting on Sundays and in Pentecost [Rp. xxxvi. 
18, Ihm. [older Ixxxvi.] ad Casula7i.). See also 
DC A i. 725a. 

III. MEDl.f:VAL AND MODERN PERIODS.~{A) 
The West.— i. Lent.*—Saturdays in Lent were 
expressly ordered to be kept as fast-days at the 
beginning of the 6th cent, in South Gaul, by tiie 
Council of Agde (can. 12). Yet, oven so, ‘ Quad¬ 
ragesima’ consisted of only 36 fasting days, since 
Sunday was not a fast. At Koine, Gregory the 
Great (t 604) sneaks of the fast being six weeks, 
i.e. 36 fasting days (horn. 16 in Eva7icj.). So in 653 
the 8th Council of Toledo in Spain repeats Cassian’s 
language (above, II. 2) about Lent being a tithe of 
the year (can. 9). But in the 7tli cent., before the 
Gelasian Sacramentary was drawn up, four days 
were prefixed to Lent, whiiJi thus began on Ash 
Wednesday, and consisted of 40 fasting days. At 
Milan the older custom survived; and, according 
to the Ambrosian rite, the Lenten fast still begins 
on the 6th Monday before Easter. In Scotland the 
four extra days were introduced by St. Margaret 
in the 11th cent. [Vita S. Mara. ii. 18); the 
Mozarabic rite adopted them only c. A.D. 1500 
(1 )owd(*n, CA. Year a7id Kalcndar^p.'ATt). Gregory 
the Great recognizes sickness as a reason for not 
fasting [Epp. xxxii. xl.). 

2. Advent.—This season, instituted in prepara¬ 
tion for Christinas, is not heard of as a fast till just 
before the 6th century. Hence, from the fact of its 
once lasting six weeks no argument can be drawn 
as to the original date of the Western Christmas, 
as has lately lieen done by Kirsopn Lake [Gicai'diaUy 
29 Dec. lOil). But the Council of CaBsaraugusta 
(Saragossa) in Spain [c. A.D. 380 ; can. 4) appointed 
the days from Dec, 17 to Jan. 6 as a solemn season 
for prayer and daily church-going, when ‘ no one 
may go with bare feet.’ It was not, however, a 
fast. This may indicate that Jan. 6 was then ob¬ 
served in Spain, as in the East at that time, as the 
Nativity festival. The fast of Advent is first found 
in the Calendar of Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, A.D. 
491 [PL Ixxi, 566). It lasted from Nov. 11 (Mar¬ 
tinmas) to Dec. 25, and was for three days a week. 
The Council of MUcon (A.D. 581 ; can. 9) appointed 
for all a fast on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
for the same period. For this reason Advent came 
to be known as ‘ St. Martin’s Quadragesima.’ The 
Council of Tours (A.D. 567) appointed a daily fast 
from Dec. 1 to 25 for monks (can. 17). At Home, 

1 The English name ‘ Lent’ is derived from Ang.-Sax. lencten, 
* the spring.’ 
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Advent never lasted for more than five Sundays (so 
even in the Gelasian Sacramentary [7th cent.]) ; 
and usually only for four (so Gregory the Great). 
Advent fasting soon died out in the \Vest, and the 
season became merely a solemn time for prayer, as 
at the present day. But Bede [JIE iii. 27, iv. 30) 
mentions a 40-days’ fast before Christmas and after 
Pentecost as being observed by some devout persons 
in the 7th and 8th centuries. 

3. Pentecostal fast. —The Council of Tours, a.d, 
567, mentions a week’s fast after Pentecost for 
monks (can. 17). In the 8tb, 9th, and 10th centuries 
we find a 40-days’ fast after Pmiteco.st, sometimes 
called ‘ tlie Quadragesima before St. John the 
Baj)tist.’ This is said by Theodore, A bp. of 
Canterbury (f 690), in his P(rnitrnt}alc^ to be for 
all men. \Ve iiml the sanu; in Indaiid c. A.D. 700, 
in Charbmiagiie’s Capd.nla^ and in the canons 
collected by Jbirchaid, hisliopof Worms, A.D. 1006 
(Dowden, 8.5), For see above, III. 2. But 

this fast soon disapjx's 1 < d In the VVb'st. 

4 Rogation Days aie a Wc'stern institution 
only. Jiuty are ^ho thice days before Ascension 
Day (HoI> 'rhurcaay), a fast }ireparatory to that 
festival, 'bhev are thought to have beim instituted 
by Maim itus, hislioj) of Vienne on tlu^ Rhone, 
c. \.D. 470, at a time of eartlniiiakics in Auvergne, 
lie inlM.diiced penitential ‘rogations’ or jiroces- 
sions for su})plication. J’ho Rogation fast was 
enjoined by the first Council of (JrlL^ans, A.D. 
511, indirectly by tliat of Tours, (can. 17), and 
perliaps by that of Mainz, A.D. 813 (can. 32 f. ; the 
fust not exiilicitly mentioned); in England by the 
Council of Clovesho, A.D. 747. It was enjoined by 
Leo Til. at Rome, c. A.D. 800, as an intercession for 
the fruits of the earth. It is found in the Missale 
(perhaps of An tun in Fram^e), c. A.D. 700. 
The procession still survives, especially in the form 
of beating jiaroidiial bounds; hence the names 
‘gang days,’ ‘gang week,’ found in the Anqlo- 
Saxon Chronicle and in the laws of Athelstan 
(Dowden, 87). 

5. Ember Days also are found only in the West. 
They are the fasts of th(> four seasons (‘quatuor 
tempora,’ Germ. Quaiemhery whence jierhaps the 
English name, though it is more plausibly derived 
from A.S. j/ndjrcUy ‘recurring’), being (since the 11th 
cent.) the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after 
the First Sunday in l^ent, Pentecost, Holy Cross 
Day (Sept. 14), and St. Lucy’s Day (Dec. 13). They 
are particularly interesting as being the relics of 
the lull weekly fasts of the West (above, 11. 3), 
which thus have survived in only four weeks of the 
year ; otherwise, the Friday fast is the sole survival 
of the weekly observance, though, in and after the 
Middle Ages, Wednesday and Saturday were some¬ 
times observed as fast-days (see Procter-Frere, 
Hist, of Bk. of Com. Fr.y London, 1901, p. 331 ; and 
below, 8 ). Leo the Great [c. A. D. 440) refers to these 
fasts of the four seasons at Rome, held in Lent 
(Serm. 39-50), Pentecost (Serin. 78-80), the 7th 
(Serm. 86-94), and 10th (Serm. 12-20) months, i.e. 
Sept, and Dec. ; and from Rome they spread over 
the West. But at one time they were held in some 
places only at three seasons, the sowing, reaping, 
and vintage ; afterwards the winter Ember fast was 
added. The exact weeks, however, have varied. 
The Gelasian Sacramentary mentions the Ist, 4th, 
7th, and 10th month. At the Council of Mainz 
(A.D. 813, can. 34) they fall in the first week of 
March, the second week of June, the third week of 
Sept., and the last full week before Christmas Even. 
In the Lcofi'ic Missal they are in the first week of 
Lent, the week of Pentecost, and in tlie full weeks 
before the autumn equinox and (Jiristmas. Pseudo- 
Callistus (i. 1, part of the False Decretals of 
pseudo-IsidoruH [Ante-Nic. Chr. Lib. ix. B, }>. 203]) 
advocates their being held quarterly, with reference 
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to the four seasons and the fniits of the earth. 
The Council of Clovesho (A.D. 747) enjoins tlie fasts 
of the 4th, 7th, and 10th months, but does not 
mention that of the s})riIl^^ probably because it 
was absorbed in tlie great Lenten fast. 

The original Ember Days had no reference to 
ordination, but, as seen in tlie 7th cent. Cclasian 
Sacramentary and in later authorities (though the 
custom may be earlier [Duchesne, 67/r. JFor. 
[). 35:1]), it became the rule for bishops to ordain 
at these seasons, the fasting thus taking the form 
of a pre-ordination exercise ; and this is the present 
aspect of the Ember Days. Minor orders, how¬ 
ever, were conferred at any time. The present 
rule in the Koman Catholic and Anglican Churches 
is for ordination to the presbyterate and diaconate 
to be normally con fined to these seasons, though 
the bishop has a discretion (see, e.f/., the pref.ace to 
the English Ordinal in the ilk. of Com. Er. and 
the English Canon 31). 

6. Vigils.—These are single fasting days before 
certain saints’ days and other festivals; but as 
fasts they are purely W/'stern. Originally a 
‘ Vigil ’ was a night s])ent in prayer, as often in 
the earlier jjcriods (e.^. Etheria, rvrcgriiidtio ; 
I’ontius, Idfr of Cyprian, § 15 ; Cdirysos., horn, dc 
Mart. ii. fifiS i) ; Socrates, HE vi. *8). The sub¬ 
stitution of a fast-day for this ‘ pernoctatio ’ 
probably dates only from the end of the 9th 
century. As Sunday cannot be a fast-day, if the 
day 1 icfore a festival which has a Vigil be the 
Lord’s day, the fast is kept on the Saturday. 

7. ‘Fasting’ and ‘abstinence.’—The Koman 
Catholics at the }u’es(!nt dny make a distinction 
between these. On a day of abstinen(;e, meat is 
forbidden, but tluue is no restriction on the 
quanlily of food t/iken ; on a fast-day the quantity 
is also restricted. The distinction as icgard's 
England is modern ; in the Anglican Kk. of Com. 
Pr. the two terms are used synonymously. The 
distinction was introduced among the English 
Roman Catholics in 1761, Fridays and Rogation 
Days Ix'ing days of abstinence. 

8. Fasts at the present day in the West.—The 
Church of England and tlie Church of Rome 
enumerate as fasts the 40 days of Lent, Ember 
Days, Rogation Days, all Ehiiiays except Christ¬ 
mas Day if it fall on that day of the week, and 
Vigils before certain festivals. Roman Catholics 
in some countries ridax the Vigils in favour of a 
stricter obh(uvance of Wednesdays and E’ridays in 
Lent and Advent. Since the Reformation the 
Church of England, while fixing the fasting days, 
has made no rule as to how they are to be observed, 
leaving this to the individual conscience ; but 
Acts of Parliament of Edward VI. and Janies I. 
and Proclamations of Elizabeth, vigorously en¬ 
forced, ordered abstinence from flesh-meat on 
fast-days, and gave the curious reason for the 
injunction that the fish and shijiping trades might 
be bmiefited ; also, curiously enough, Saturdays 
are there mentioned as fast-days (see remarkable 
instances of the enforcement of these injunctions 
u\ IH&mryia Anglicana'^, London, 1902-4, lii. lOGfl’., 
cf. i. 248). The Anglican Homily of Fasting (pt. i.) 
defines fasting as a ‘ withholding of meat, tlrink, 
and all natural food from the body,’ and fpt. ii.) 
‘a restraint from some kinds of meats and drink’; 
it permits two meals on a fast-day {Ilier. Angr iii. 
108). A relic of the pre-baptismal fast is seen in 
the service for the bajitisni of such as are of riper 
years in the Bk. of 6Jom. Pr., where the candidates 
are to be exhorted to T)repare themselves with prayer 
and fasting (Ist rubric). Fasting was markedly 
retained by the Protestant Reformers in Conti¬ 
nental Europe ; and the Fast Day (generally 
Thursday) before the Communion is a well-known 
feature of Scottish Presliyterian custom, observed 


with much rigour by the devout up to recent times. 
See also art. A.sceticlsm (Christian) in vol. ii. 
). 79. In Roman Catholic countriiis the days 
lefore Ash Wednesday, called ‘Carnival’ (? from 
Lat. carneni levani, ‘ to put away meat,’ or carne 
levamen, ‘solace in the licsh ’) are gdven to relaxa¬ 
tion and entertainments. A certain relaxation 
also is permitted in Mid-Lent; the fourth Sunday 
in Lent, when the Cf(>spel for the day narrates the 
Feeding of the Edve Thousand, has long lieen called 
Dominica lufcctionis, or ‘Refreshment Sunday’ 
(but in French Mi-Carime). 

(P>) The East. — i. The Orthodox Eastern 
Church. —(u) Lent, the ‘ Fast of the holy and great 
reaaapaKocrr'ljf in popular language (TapaKoa-ji], biggins 
on the Monday following Quinquagesima, which 
is called ‘ the Sunday of cheese faro ’ (17 KvpiaKij 
Trjs TvpLvrjs); but meat is not eaten in the preceding 
‘week of cheese fare’ (ij rrjs TvpLPps or 

Tvpo4>ayov). During this week cheese and eggs 
are iiermitted on VVednesday and Friday as well 
as on other days. The Sunday corresponding to 
the Western Sexagesima (that preceding the above 
mentioned ‘cheese fare’) is caUed the ‘ Sumlay of 
meat fare’ {i} KvpcaK^ tt]s diroKplu), the Carnival 
being diroKpla or al diroKplu) [often al drrovpfw] or, 
according to Dowden [p. 84], Apornios). The 

Creeks do not fast on Saturdays and Sundays in 
lamt, except on Easter Even (Dowden, 84; see 
also Shaun, Euchology, Kidilerminster, 1891, 
>p. ‘261-3).— {b) The fast corresj)onding to that of 
’entecost in old times (above IT. 5, III. (A) 3) is 
called the ‘ E'ast of the Apostles’ [Peter and Eaul], 
and lasts either a week from the morrow of the 
Sunday of All Saints (the octave of Pentecost), 
or till June ‘29, St. Peter and St. Paul’s Day 
(Shann, 416).—(r) From Aug. 1 to 14 iiicl. is the 
‘ FarT>t of the ATother of Cod,’ before the festival 
of the Repose of the Virgin (Aug. 15) ; it perliajis 
once lasted for 40 days [DCA i. ()t)2).— [d) The 
‘ E'ast of the Nativity of our Lord’ (Advent) 
begins on Nov. 15, and lasts for 40 days up to 
Christmas (Shann, 498). This dates from not 
before the 9th cent. [DCA i. 325), and even then 
was only for monks. Theodore of Balsamon (A.D. 
1200) says that there Avas in his time only one 
recrcapaKoarif), that before Pascha ; the other fasts 
were of 7 days only [ib.). But now Advent is a 
fast of 40 days for all. The Greeks sometimes 
call it the ‘ lOist of St. Philip,’ because St. Philip’s 
Day falls on Nov. 14. Idie name reaaapaKoaTT) is 
loo.sely apjdied to all the above fasts ; cf. II. 2 
above.— [e) Curiously enough, two festivals are 
observed as strict fasts : the Decollation of John 
Ba[)tist (Aug. 29), and Holy Cross Day (Sept. 14); 
see Dowden, p. 91.—(/) Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year are fasting days ; but on the 
day before A.scension Day, oil, wine, and fish are 
allowed (Dowden, 87). 

Of the.se fasts. Lent, Wednesday, and Friday 
are most obligatory ; Nicolas Bulgaris [Catechism^ 
§ 119, ed. Bromage, London, 1893, p. 280) says that 
their observance is one of the live commandments 
of the Church, while he does not so characterize 
the keeping of the other fasts. In the Orthodox 
Confession [ib. note), another commandment of the 
Church is the observance of any fast expressly 
enjoined by the bishop of the diocese. The Ortho¬ 
dox Church combines with its injunctions to fast 
at certain times many warnings 01 the importance 
of fasting not iieing only external ; it should 
lead to prayer and penitence (see, e.g.. Duty of 
Parish Priests, iv. 40-47 [Blackmore, Doctrdne of 
Russian Ch., Aberdeen, 1845, p. 262 ft’.]). The.se 
warnings are also frequently found in the books of 
the other E^astern Churches, and need not be 
referred to again. (All dates given in this and the 
following sections are according to Old Style.) 
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2. The Armenians.— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Armenian). 

3. The Monophysites.— (a) The customs of the 
fVesf Si/riayi.'i or Jacobites are less known to us 
than those of any other Eastern Church. Their 
Advent, or Sy.b(7ird [Subdrd = evayyeXLo-fxds), lasts for 
six weedvs, as compared with 24 days of the Ne.s- 
torians (bidow, 4).— (6) Copts and Abysslyiians ,— 
The fasts as enjoined in Filothaus’ Catechism of 
the Coptic Church (En^. tr. ed. Bromage, London, 
1892, [). 42 f.) are: ‘The holy 40 days followe<l by 
the week of the Passion’ [they thus ex(dude Holy 
Week ; see above, II. 2], Weunesday and Friday, 
the fast of Cliristrnas, the Ux?,t folio win q the day 
of Pentecost, the ‘ days relating specially to our 
Lady,’ and the three-days’ Nineveh fast. [For the 
three-days’ fast (.vie) of the Ninevites in OT, see 
Afiost. Const. V. 20; but it is not there mentioned 
as a Christian fast.] In the fast, meat and butter 
are forbidden. Fasts are binding on all except 
‘infants, invalids, women in child-bearing, those 
w'orn out by {‘ai)tivity or exile, and the like.’ We 
also learn that ordination among the Copts is fol¬ 
lowed by a 40-days’ fast, and that between a death 
and burial all the near relatives fast (Fowler, 
Christian Egypt, London, 1901, pp. 208, 212). 4'he 
Abyssinian fasts are still stricter, 

4. The Nestorians (known also as East Sgriayjs, 
Assijrians, or Chaidirans) are remarkable as fast ing 
more strictly than their own Book of Canon Law, 
OT Sunhadhiis, requires. They abstain on Sundays 
in the fasting season, though the SinihddhusforCidH 
it because of the Maniclueans. In some copires a 
Siivingclause says that ‘a man may fasten Sunday 
if it is not from an evil and Manicha^an intention.’ 
d’he fasts observed by all are : (a) Advemt, called 
Silbdrd, also ‘The Little Fast,’ Dec. 1-24 inch, 
though the Sunhddhus makes this a voluntary fast 
except for monks, {b) Lent, called ‘ The Fast’or 
‘ The Great Fast,’ lasting 50 day.s, including Sun¬ 
days. The Sunhddhus mentions 40 <lays, but the 
Service-book called Khudhrd, or ‘ Cycle,’ allows for 
50 days (with the Sundays included). Miil-l^ent is 
often marked by some (‘ntertainment, but the fast is 
not broken, (c) Tlie ‘Rogation’ {bauthd, or ‘sup¬ 
plication’) of the Ninevites, (he three days following 
the 5th Sunday after Epiphany, {d) Every Wed¬ 
nesday and Friday, not excluding Christmas Day. 

Other fasts, not now universal, are the 15 days 
before ‘Mart. Mariam’ (St. Mary, Aug. 16), ob¬ 
served by many ; the two ‘ Rogations ’ 01 Mar Zaia 
and of the Virgins, respectively the three days fol¬ 
lowing the ‘2nd Sunday after Christmas and the 
Ist Sunday after Epiphany ; the shdwiTd (or period 
f)f seven weeks) of the Apostles (beginning Whit 
Monday ; this is the Pentecostal fast, ending with 
the festival of the Twelve Apostles, or Nausardil, 
50 days after Pentecost—thus the Nestorians, by 
‘the Ajiostles’ in this connexion, do not mccan St. 
Peter and St. Paul); the shdwnd of Elijah (be¬ 
ginning 99 days after Pentecost). These two are 


mentiomul by the Sunhddhus as \oluntary fasts, 
but are now almost, if not quit(‘, obsoh'tig anil 
the Rogations of Mar Zaia and of the \’irgins aio 
nearly so. In the fast, meat, butter, milk, fish, 
eggs, etc,, are probibited ; and tlie strictim Nes¬ 
torians, especially those in the Kurdish mountains, 
will not eat, drink, or smoke in Lmit till mi«lday, 
except on Sundays. In other fasting seasons they 
may eat when they please, as long as tlu'y do not 
partake of the forbidden foods. In juactice, tin; 
Wedne.sday and Friday fasts in most parts of tlu; 
E. Syrian country only begin in the morning, and 
end at evensong, so that ilesh-meat may be eatmi 
thereafter (for the day begins and ends at sunset, 
and there is some inconsistency in not fasting after 
sunset on what we should call the day before) ; and 
usually from Easter to Pentecost, butter, milk, and 
eggs may be taken on these days. The usual food 
in the fast consists of bread, beans, liee cooked 
with walnut v»r other vf'gi'talde oil ; vine leaves 
stull’ed with rice and isisim and cooked in vinegar ; 
treacle, fruit., rai'-ins, aid walnuts. A curious rule 
ab"Ut (he cad of i tie fi st relleids the dillerence 
of custom .11 the -ith ci'iit. (.see above, II. 2). The 
Advmit ar.*i fieiten fast send at evensong on (dirist- 
mas Fven or Ikister F.ven, if om^ has communi- 
cai<“<l at the Eucharist of the hiven ; otherwise 
it doc.s not end till the Eucharist of the festival 
(the rule is not of universal apt>lication). On fast- 
days (he Ihichari.st is c(debrat(‘(l late—often as late 
a.s 1 p.m. or 2 p.m.—that all may remain fasting 
till thmi (see above, 11. 7). Another rule (perhaps 
now obsolete) is that, if a person does not com- 
municato at or about Easter, he is not to eat meat 
for a month ; if he has communicated on Maundy 
'riiursday, but not on Easter Even or Easter Day, 
then for a fortnight. (For the information in this 
section, see Maclean-Browne, The Cafholicos (f the 
East, London, 1892, p. 34011.) In this Church, as 
noAVamong the Greeks (see aliove, HI, (P) I), there 
is no ditliculty about a festival and a fast falling 
on the same (lay ; as a matter of fact, most of the 
holy days fall on a FTiday, but that day is, never¬ 
theless, a fasting day. 

,411 the Eastern Churches are strict about the 
fa.st before Communkm. In some cases {c.g. the 
East Syrian [Maclean-Prowne, p. 343]), 

the clergy who take any part in the Eucharist or 
baptism or ordination must be fasting. 

Cf. art. Festivals and Fasts (Christian). 

Literatcrr. —HP8ifl<^8 works cited above, aee DCG, art. 
‘Calendar (the Christian)’; DCA, artt. ‘Advent,' ‘FustiIa^’ 
‘Lent,’ ‘Ember Da}a,’ ‘Rotation Days,’ ‘ViKilw,’ etc.; f'HK, 
art. ‘Fasten in der Kircho,’ etc.; J. Dowdeii, The Church 
Year and Kalendar,Cn,\\\hr\i\^*c, 1910 ; A. J. Maclean, d nreoR 
Church Ordcrti, Cambridge, 1910; V. Staley, The hituofical 
Year, London, 1907, and Liturgical Studies, do.; L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, its Origin and L'cohition, Eng. tr., London, 
1903; J. Wordsworth, jihnistrg of Grace, London, 1901; T. 
Issavardens, Rites and Ceremonies of the Armenian Church, 
Venice, 1888, A. J. AIACLEAN. 

FATALISM.— See Fate, Necessitarianism. 
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Introductory (A. Dorner), p. 771. 

Babylonian (L. W. King), p. 778. 

Buddhist (A. S. Geden), p. 780. 

Celtic (E. Hull), p. 782. 

Chinese (W. G. Walsiie), p. 783. 

Egyptian (H. R. Hall), p. 785. 

Greek and Roman (St. George Stock), p. 786. 

fate.—I. Definition.— li\\Q idea of F'ate is 
found only in conditions where some attempt has 
been made to trace all phenomena, and more par¬ 
ticularly the phenomena of human life, to an ulti¬ 
mate unity. Fate, indeed, is precisely this unity 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 790. 

Iranian (L. 11. Ghay), p. 792. 

Jewish (A. E. Sufkkin), p. 793. 

Muslim (Carra de Vaux), p. 794. 

Roman.—See ‘Greek and Roman.’ 

Slavic.—See Demons and Sdirits (Slavic). 
Teutonic.—See Doom, Doom Myths. 

apprehended as an inevitable necessity controlling 
all thing.s ; it is the absolutely inscrutable power 
to which all men are subject, and may be either 
personified or represented as impersonal. It is Ji 
conception which prevails wherever the mind of 
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man is unable to frame the idea of rational neces¬ 
sity or of a supreme i)urposive will, and it sur¬ 
vives so long as either of these, though within 
the field of consciousness, is imperfectly realized. 
Further, men tend to fall back on the idea of Fate 
when, at a higher level of intellectual develoj)mcnt, 
they begin to doubt of a rational oi\ler, or a rational 
end, in the universe. If any distinction is to be 
drawn bet>\een Fate and Destiny, it is sim})ly that 
the latter is but the former regarded as operative 
in particular cases. The idea of Destiny, however, 
does not nec(\ssarily })reclude the rationality of the 
thing destiiu'd ; it merely implies that this ration¬ 
ality is not perceived. Destiny, in fact, being a 
somewhat indefinite conception, may even connote 
an ethical vocation, and may in that case be applied 
to the end which a higher will sets before a moral 
personality as an ideal to be realized in moral en¬ 
deavour. 

II. Historical Survey. — i. Non - Christian 
religions.^—In the course of history. Fate has as¬ 
sumed various forms. (1) In polydirmunistic re¬ 
ligions thought is as yet too incoherent to give 
definite shape to the idea. Crude antici})ations 
thereof cmergm wlum men begin to r<dlect upon their 
lot, as, e.g., in the ‘Life-Dream’ of the American 
Indians, amongst whom, however, the prevailing 
idea is that of dependence ujion particular spirits, 
these not being supposed to form a unity. An im¬ 
portant place is certainly assigned to the Death- 

od, the All-Father, or (Jreat Spirit, but he is not 

gured as Fate, for the sirnide reason that the con¬ 
ception of necessity, or even of the necessary order 
of Nature, has not yet dawned u])on the mind. 

(2) A clos(^r ap])roximation to the idea of Fate is 
found in religions w/iieh recognize the uniformity 
of Nature^ more especdally as seen in the courses of 
the heavenly bodies, and which develop an astro¬ 
logy. This stage was reached by the C^uichuasand 
the Aztecs, who, having various astrological beliefs, 
began to entertain surmises regarding (he ofiera- 
tion of Fate in human life, and, interpreting this 
as the will of the gods, sought to get into right re¬ 
lations therewith, and with its actual decrees, by 
means of magic, oracles, dreams, and haruspica- 
tion. Among the Aztecs, in fact, there was a 
special school of astrology, while full credence w'as 
given to the manifold evil omens which pointed to 
the dowmfall of their kingdom. 

(3) We meet with the i<lea of Fate also in re¬ 
ligions in ivhieh the process of Ndture forms the 
dominant factor, such as the Egyjdian, in which 
the leading motive is the antithesis of life and 
death ; or (he Babylonian, which is ])ermeate<l by 
the thought of the uniformity of Nature, more par¬ 
ticularly as exemplitied in the movement of the 
stars. Vet we must not forget that these religions 
likewise show a Jiigh ethical development, however 
incongruous w’ith their naturalistic tendencies this 
may a])pear. 

(a) In the religion of Egypt, magic J>apyri are 
regarded as equally effective with good w'orks in 
obviating the pmialties of the final judgment. 
'The Egyptians speak of Niiter, the Fow'er or 
Deity ; they i)ei sonify law in the goddess Ma'et, 
who in reality stands for natural order, but has 
also moral attributes ; they find a place for Destiny 
in the Hathors, ^Shai, and Rennenet; and, in fact, 
as the system in its entirety, notwithstanding its 
ethical aspects, is dominated by the process of 
Nature, it exemplifies a stage or development in 
w hich F'ate takes the form of natural necessity, as 
may be inferred likewise from the magical arts by 
w inch souls are (o be delivered at the day of judg- 
immt. See, further, Fate (Egyptian) and Ethics 
AND Morality (h:gyptian). 

{h) The Babylonians liad a profound sense of the 
august w ill of the gods, as that which maintained 


not only the order of Nature but also the ordi¬ 
nances of (he State, and in their penitential psalms 
the devout make sorrowful confession of their 
olfences against both. Yet we find among them 
so much in the way of exorcism, magic, and astro¬ 
logy as to make it appear that in their view the 
onler of Nature was simply an all-controlling 
Destiny: the stars decide the lot of men. The 
Chaldee astrology, we should note, was still a pow'er 
in Rome. See, further, Fate (Babylonian). 

(c) Similar conditions meet us in China, The 
w'orship of spirits is there associated with rever¬ 
ence for natural law, of which, again, civil law is 
simply a particular phase. In the religion of 
ancient China, systematic knowledge of the order 
of Nature—an order believed to emanate from 
Heaven, from the Sovereign Deity—w^as obstructed 
by the belief in spirits, as appears from the respect 
accorded to soothsaying and astrology. Here 
morality really consisted in the due observance of 
class-precedence, i.e. in the recognition of that 
domestic and civil order wdiiidi is at the same time 
the order of Nature. To this impersonal Fate 
mankind w'as fettered. The reform inaugurated 
by Confucius was so far ethical that he laid the 
supreme emphasis upon jiracdical obedience to the 
lawq and supported his demands by examples culled 
from the histoi-y of the amdent empire. But, wdiile 
he is convinced that obedience to the moral law is 
attended w ith the hap})iness which is orgiinic to the 
order of Nature, he does not develop this view to 
its logical issues. The man who does right should 
have no anxiety regarding the result. 

‘ If the wise man achieve somclhinj?, it is well; if he arhieve 
nothing-, it is also well; he recogni/.ts Destiny.’ ‘The perfect 
man sees danger, and yet bows to Destiny.’ 

Although Confucius sought to limit the sphere 
of sorcery and the belief in sjiirits, he did not 
identify Destiny with Providence; and, while he 
yields a certain recognition to Providence, he is, 
nevertheless, content to ascertain what the order of 
Nature prescribes ; for him Destiny still remains 
(Eo necessity to which he adjusts himself, though 
he does not directly assert that it jiossesses moral 
attributes. The natural order was recognized still 
more distinctly by Lao-tse, who actually idealized 
it as the metaphysical force that he calls Tao. Tao 
is the .source of that economy which is manifested 
both in Nature and in the State. It shows no 
partiality. To it man must yield himself wdthout 
desire, and in it, renoumdiig all passion, he must 
find peace. Lao-tse takes his stand upon the 
necessity of this self-adjustment. But 'Fao, not¬ 
withstanding all its ethical accretions, still remains 
a merely natural power, like Heaven itself. Asa 
matter of fact, the ever-growung practice of sooth¬ 
saying—the feng-shiii, or geomancy—shows how 
firmly-rooted was the belief fn FEte, in a country 
where men had an inkling, but no concrete know¬ 
ledge, of the order of Nature, and tried to fathom 
its mysteries by fantastic expedients of all sorts. 
In reality China is at that stagm of development 
where order is felt to be morafiy determinative ; 
but, as this order is essentially a natural order, it 
is neither more nor less than Fate. See, further, 
Fate (Chinese) and Feng -Sum. 

{d) The conception of Fate is found also in the 
Teutonic religion. Though the process of Nature 
is here combined with tne ethical process which 
terminates in the Gbtterddmmerung, the ‘ twili^Et 
of the gods,’ yet guilt and impermanence—to w hich 
the gotls themselves are subject—operate as a tragic 
doom hanging over the wmrld. The destructive 
elements, viz. the Fenris Wolf, the goddess Hela, 
and the Midgard Serpent, at length gain the upper 
hand, while Odin himself falls swooning from the 
world-ash. The cosmic process, in short, comes to 
its consummation as something destined. From 
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the beginning the worms are gnawing at the tree 
Yggdrasil. In the waters of Uid dwell the three 
Norns, daughters of Hela, goddesses of time—past, 
present, and future—who spin the threads of for¬ 
tune ; goddesses of Destiny, who are older than 
Odiri. Thus the idea of Fate, espeidally in its 
tragic form, plays a part in this religion also. The 
moral element is certainly not absent, but the moral 
process is mainly one of dissolution. It is a moot 
point whether the anticipation of a new world 
under Vali and Vidar belongs to the original 
Teutonic tradition. In any case this religion 
looks upon the transitoriness of Nature and human 
life as the decree of Fate. See Doom, Doom 
Myths (Teutonic). 

{e) The Indo-Germanic peoples of India combined 
Fate and ethics in a somewhat diirerent way. 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are both dominated 
by the doctrine of re-birth—the evil cycle from 
which no one can extricate himself. The Rta of 
the Vedas may be regarded as an analogue of the 
Greek Motpa, since the ordered process it denotes 
is by no means thought of as purely ethical. In 
Bruthmanism^ it is true, the Atman {q.v.) or Braluna 
seems to be something more than Fate. But, on 
the other hand, later Brahmanism posst'sses an 
emanational doctrine, representing in the 'friifiurti 
the cycle of generation and dissolution in Nature ; 
while, again, it shows a wide ditl'usion of the b(di(‘f 
in blind destiny. Fven the caste system is simply 
the malign reflex of the tlumry of natural ne(;(‘ssity, 
as a force which holds all men in its sway, ami 
from which none can deliver himself, the fate of 
the individual having been fixed by his birth. 
'Fhe system of caste is fostered also by the doctrine 
of re-f)irth. It is true that this doctrine contains 
the element of retrihution, but the exhaustless 
cycle and the interminable suflering of life which 
it involves are, after ail, a necessity of Nature, a 
dc‘cr(*o of Fate. To wrench oneself free from the 
chain of re-birth is possible only for those who be¬ 
come absorbed in mystic contemplation and live as 
ascetics, i.e. those who belong to the two higher 
castes. In other words, the conception of Fate 
forms the substructure of Bj abmanism in its exo¬ 
teric form. 8ee, further, Fate (Hindu). 

The same holds good of Buddhism^ the basis of 
which is the doctrine of universal suffering in an 
infinite cycle of re-births. In this religion, too, 
the necessary continuity of Nature is represented 
as moral retribution ; nevertheless, it is r)redomi- 
nantly regarded as an inherent F'ate, in wliicli man 
finds niinself enmeshed against his will. Deliver¬ 
ance is, indeed, possible for those who renounce all 
life, all <lesire, all finitude, in order that they may 
enter Nirvana ; and the way is open to all. But 
Buddhism in its original form is so closely identified 
with a fatalistic view of the continuity of Nature 
that the deliverance which it {)roflers involves the 
destruction of personality, the conception of Spirit 
as something which transcends Nature not having 
as yet been attained. The latter feature i.s reflected 
also in the various magical expedients by which 
po})ular Buddhism seeks to dominate Nature, as 
also by the mechanical formality of the popular 
worship. Exoteric Buddhism, in short, is de¬ 
stitute of any positive spiritual content. See, 
further, for a somewhat different view, F’ATE 
(Buddhist). 

(/) Fate plays a considerably less important part 
in the dualistic religion of Persia, but it has not 
been altogether eliminated. Though in this re¬ 
ligion Spirit has won a positive significance, and 
Anura Mazda ranks as the Supreme Power, yet 
the latter is opposed by Angra Mainyu, and the 
created world is an amalgam of good and evil, 
benefit and bane. It is believed, indeed, that the 
conflict between the two powers will eventually 


eliminate the evil, and that man’s part in the 
campaign is to espouse the caust; of Aliura Mazda 
by obeying the laws of Zarathushtia ; nu'aiiwhile, 
however, man is entangled in an evil world, beset 
upon every side by demons, from whos(i viles he 
must guard himself ; and even (be Supronio Deity 
himself, though sure of ultimate victory, is not as 
yet wholly free, but physically and spnitually 
(drcumscriljcd by the evil s{)irit. Now, as this 
evil spirit acts without reflexion, and under the 
influence of a blind impulse of nature, and as he 
is suppoited by a whole host of demons, who shed 
abroad darkness and sorrow, tem[)t to robbery and 
tyranny, stir up hatred and revenge, ancf dis¬ 
seminate evils of all kinds, including even the 
unsavouriness of food - nnm are clearly subject to 
an alien necessity, fioni which they may, indeed, 
with the Ind]) of tin; law gradually free tliemselves 
a struggle, but hy wliK'li their earthly (‘xistence 
is heavily (r juuinelh'd We shall hardly err, there¬ 
fore, in saying tiiat in Parsiism the conci'ntion of 
Fate has not been fuil\ transcended, though it has 
certainly fallen int o (lo- background. I'lie dejxmd- 
enc(i of the 8u[»reme Deity u))on Angra Mainyu, 
as repic eritel in the later Avesta—even though 
that <lepcndence be but temporary—bears an 
ominous lesmnblance to the idea that (he gods 
them.'S'Ues are subject to Fate. That Angra 
Mainyu appears as }>ersonal cannot hide from us 
the fact that he and his demonic hosts alike are 
under the control of a blind will, thus resembling 
a natural force wdiich acts in o[)posi(ion to the 
highest god and compels him to struggle. The 
naturalistic limitations of Parsiism are also show n 
in its fire-wuirshij), and the partial w’orship accorded 
to natural deities. Furthermore, Asht, the I’ersian 
analogue of the Indian pta, does not symbolize 
a puridy ethical order. The notent influence of 
the conception of Fate—an all-controlling factor 
in human life—in this system of dualism may 
probably be traced in the later theological idea of 
Zrvan Akarana, or Infinite Time, wdiich forms the, 
apex of the system, and furnishes the starting- 
point of the dualistic process. Again, in the 
fravashi {gf.v.), the guardian angel of the good man, 
w'e recognize the belief that human beings are sur¬ 
rounded by friendly and beneficent spirits, as well 
as by assailants of evil intent; while the belief 
that the latter can be efiectively counteracted by 
oft-rei)eatcd prayers opens the door to exorcism 
and magic — to that mechanical debasement of 
religion, in fact, which corresponds to a naturalism 
not yet transcended. 

Finally, the various systems of Gnosticism in¬ 
fluenced by this religion, as also Maniclucisni, are 
largely pervaded by the conception of Pate : thus, 
they regard mankind as divided by nature into 
pneumatic, psychic, and hylic grou|)S, the lot of 
the individual being determined by the extent to 
which the evil principle intermingles with his 
being. See, further, Fate (Iranian). 

ig) Nor had the religions of Greece and Rome 
(mite outgrown the belief in Fate. As regards 
Greece, it is true that Homer plaices Zeus on tin; 
throne of ()lym{)us; but, as the gods are still to 
some extent liable to envy and caprice, they are 
shadowed by Moipa, or Necessity ; and, altbougli 
Destiny is spoken of as the ‘ diicree of Zeus’ (At6s 
alaa), yet it is Mofpa who, acting indej)endcntly of 
Zeus, assigns the term of human life. In the 
tragic poets the idea of P'ate w^as supeiscded by 
that of a just and beneficent world-order controlled 
by Zeus : Mo?/>a gives place to They warn 

men again.st the temper which transgresses 

the limits of human power. The jealousy of the 
gods was rejiudiated by Pindar in favour of the 
idea of retribution. In the hands of the tragedians, 
h'ate acquires an ethical significance : the Mo?po 
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(‘oinbines with the Erinyes, who punisli 
While ill Sophocles the distinction between Fate 
aiul j^uilt is frequently olyscured, and guilt may 
sometimes fasten upon the innocent, yet he also 
expresses the conviction that presumption will be 
visited with stern retribution, and that hardship 
and sorrow ma}' lead to glory. In Greek ])hilos- 
ophy likewise, the trt'iid of which was towards 
monotheism, tlie Didty is extolled as the supreme 
Idea of the Good, as the supreme Iveason, as 
Fro\ idcnce, tlioiigh we still hear oi ’AvdyKTj (Neces¬ 
sity) and Eliiapfxtin] (Fate). In point of fact, 
natiiial rn'cessity and Providence are not as yet 
sharj)ly distinguished, and, accordingly, the moral 
personality has not attained to complete emanci¬ 
pation from Nature. Nature, indeed, save where 
it was interpreted by reason from the msthetic 
standjKjint, was always a mystery; and, though 
the Stoics ri'garded the gods themselves as organs 
of I’rovidrnce (not altogether free from natural 
necessity), we need hanlly wonder that even 
amongst them the occult arts had a place. Nor 
were the N(>o-PIatonists, notwithstanding their 
L'7r(:p6^'T(jos 6v (super-existent Peing), <piitc free from 
a natural dualism in their view of matter; and, 
conse(iu<mtly, they too bdl back upon magic and 
theurgy. In a word, Greek thought did not suc- 
cet'd in tully harmonizing moral reason and natural 
necc'ssity ; it cither identiiied the two, or admitted 
a residuum of dualism, and, while the concept ion of 
cosmic unity became more and more clearly formu¬ 
lated, all the more persistently did some remnant 
of fatalism maintain its ground, assenting itself 
alike in ritual and in moral life. 8ee, further, 
Ft M KNIDKS. 

Thfi belief in Fate survived also in Home, where 
it assumed a largely [»rac(ical form, being as.soci- 
ated nidi the F<ita, or de.stinies of indivi<luals, 
and with the practice of augury connected there- 
■with and developed mainly from Ktruscan sources. 
The F(it(t were primaiily concerned with birth and 
death. The later jieriod of Roman history vas re¬ 
markable for its syncretistic tendencies, the city 
becoming a remh'zvous for soixnuy of all kinds, 
Ghalda-an astrology, Greek oracles, etc. Fortuna 
{rvxfi) ^vas worshi[)ped as the goddess of Destiny, 
as vere also the Parcie. The fotum, or lot, of 
the individual or the State was doubtless traced 
baidv to the gods ; but along with this nourished a 
belief in Fate as an ind(q)en<lent power, manifc.st- 
ing its«df in various nroyjiostiro, the interpretation 
of which was a craft by itself. Thus there was 
('ver the Tfira Feressitas hovming above the life of 
man. See, further, FATE (Greek and Roman). 

(4) One might naturally sup})Ose that the idea 
of Fate would be absent from religions which 
adhere to a supranatural theism, such, e.q., as the 
leading faiths of the Semitic world. This, how¬ 
ever, is by no means the case. We must not forget 
that in those religions the Divine will, being re¬ 
garded as absolute sovereignty, really takes the 
form of inevitable necessity. In the last resort 
chance and necessity signi/y the same thing, viz. 
a necessary force determining human life and not 
as yet fully illuminated by reason. 

{a) So far, therefore, as Judaism holds by the 
absolute prerogative of God, it fails to exclude 
fatalism. Certainly the God of Judaism is supra- 
natural ; Nature lies within His power ; Ho assigns 
reward and punishment according to His righteous¬ 
ness, not according to a necessary law of Nature ; 
He guides His people to a goal hxed by Himself, 
and (lisciplines them by dealings adjusted to their 
conduct towards Him. Rut, as this righteous 
regime does not always vindicate itself in the 
actual lot of the i)eople or the individual, there 
emerges a kind of scepticism w hich, as in the book 
of Ecclesiastes, takes the form of a threnody upon 


the vanity of earthly things. While the book 
certainly declares that God will bring every work 
into judgment (Ec 12^'*), it also says that ( be sons 
of men are snared in an evil time w-hen it falleth 
suddenly upon them (9^^), and that there is no 
work, or device, or knowledge, or wisdom in the 
giave (9’*^). The destiny of man, ending as it does 
in Sheol, is vanity. Here we discern tra(;es of 
fatalism, of resignation to an inevitable necessity. 
Moreover, bearing in mind the Israelite idea of 
God’s peculiar relation to His chosen j)eople, and 
the relentless spirit of the imprecatory Fsalms, 
wm see that the Israelite view of ehadion implies 
a certain caprice and arbitrariness in the Divine 
nature. The God of Judaism manifests love and 
righteousness to His own people, while He Icava^.s 
the heathen to themselves. Such an arbitrary 
choice lies uq)on the Gentiles like an evil doom, 
which they can do nothing to avert. The idea, 
juomulgated by some of the prophets, that the 
Gentiles should come to pay homage to J ah well 
at Jerusalem, is little more than a religious 
parallel to that of the political supremacy of Rome 
and Juppiter Capitolinus. See, further. Fate 
(Jewish). 

{h) In Muhammadanism the supremacy of omni¬ 
potent Will is still more strongly asserted ; for, 
though God is represented as compassionate and 
just, yet, in face of every attempt to maintain a 
place for free will, the most rigorously fatalistic 
doctrine of the Divine omniiiotem'e at lengt h won 
the day through the advocac^y of the Mutarjallim. 
(bjd being the Creator of all, and indcctl, as the 
Mutaip'illim hold, creating the woild anew every 
moment, all fn'edom is exclmb'd from tlie world, 
and man’s only course is submission to tlie will of 
Allah— Kismet. Kismet differs tiom Fate only in 
its being referre<l to an alI-i)owerful A’lll ; all 
human ai)peal against either is in vain. Man may 
follow' the law’ of Allali, but must, none the less, 
submit to his own <lt\stiny ; an absolute determin¬ 
ism blights all spontaneity of action, leaving room 
at best for fanaticism—a phen(»menon oliserved 
also in the ecstatic dancing of the dervislu's, whose 
frenzies are attributed to Divine possession. More¬ 
over, in view of the fact that the new' authoritative 
doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur’an, 
the de[>ository of God’s will, proscribes all criticism 
and clogs all freedom, it is easy to see how in I.^lam 
mankind becomes subject to an absolute necessity 
—even though such necessity is liguri'd as oninij)o- 
tent Will—and howg in short, the belief in Destiny 
may still cohere with ethical ideas. The arbitiary 
will of omnipotence and the blind necessity of 
Nature thus come eventually to the same thing— 
the non-moral subjection of mankind to an inevit¬ 
able iKicessity. See, further, FATE (Muslim). 

2. Fate and Christianity. — Relief in Fate is 
trans(!endcd only wdien men come to regard tliem- 
selves as free, as called by the Deity to a respon¬ 
sible moral life, and when the Deity is regarded as 
ordaining all things in His wisdom and providence, 
to the end that man may enjoy the liberty of the 
children of God in a Kingdom of (xod, so realizing 
not merely his essential independence of Nature, 
but his actual lordship over it. Fate, in fact, is 
tran.scended whenever dependence upon God be¬ 
comes the spring of free action, all things being 
then regarded as necessarily subservient to man’s 
highest interests, and man himself as capable of so 
utilizing them. Such is, ideally at least, the view 
held by Christianity, and, accordingly, Christianity 
repudiates on principle all belief in Fate. The 
Christian religion regards the Supreme Power of 
the world as a rational Will by which all things 
are made to promote the ends of the Kingdom. 
Here omnipotence is not arbitrary, but is one with 
the all-wise Will; nor is necessity blind, but 
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/•ational, and likewise identical with the all-wise 
Will—the Will whieli always acts as a moral 
Btinmlus to the freedom of man. Only when free¬ 
dom and necessity are recoj^nized as neino one in 
the Deity is it possible for Destiny to f:^ive place to 
Providence ; only when man realizes his freedom 
as that which lays upon him the ohlij^ation of self- 
determination in the sphere of conduct does he 
cease to resort to the occult arts ; and only as he 
knows that all things can be utilized for the 
hij^hest ends does ho tinally break with the i<lea of 
Fate, ddicse beliefs, however, constitute in essence 
the Christian point of view. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said that Christianity 
is even yet entirely free from the belief in Fate. 
For one thinjjf, vestiges of the idea have worked 
their way into Christian doctrine; and, a;;ain, 
traces of it are actually found in Christian prac¬ 
tice ; while, linally, the Christian world shows a 
recrudescence of certain theories of the universe 
which, avowedly opposed to the Christian view, 
have rehabilitated the belief in Fate in one or 
other of its forms. 

As exemplifying the first of these tendencies we 
shall speak of Origen and Augustine, (he two 
greatest thinkers of the Patristic period ; from the 
Medi;cval period we shall cite Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus ; and from Protestantism, Calvin and 
►Schleiermacher. 

i. F(fte in Christian doctrine. —(1) Patristic ,— 
(u) In so far as Origen regards the world as origin¬ 
ating in a condition where all spiritual beings were 
ot the same sort, and believes that , when |Ih‘ fall 
of spirits has reached its term, the world will be 
restored to its primal state, his doctrine is still 
capable of a Chri.stian interpretation, since, in fact, 
mankind is being raised, under Divim^ tuition, 
from its present sinful condition towards perfec¬ 
tion. Hut, as Orig(*n also con(;eiv(‘s of this world- 
irocess as eternally recurrent, he does not get 
jcyond the id(‘a of an endless (‘ycle, and thus still 
retains something of the ancient concejition of 
Fate. Again, while he holds that man may be¬ 
come one with the Divine Logos in virtue of his 
freedom and his rational nature, thus making 
Christianity the rational and ethical religion, yet 
his view of the Father, as supremely exalted above 
the I.ogos, and of man’s incapacity for perfect one¬ 
ness with the Father, prncticaliy maKes Cod a 
super-ethical and metaphysical Heing. Nor is 
Origen always consistent in his theory of the rela¬ 
tion between the Logos and the Father, the Logos 
being sometimes spoken of as a natural and neces¬ 
sary cllhix from Cod, and sometimes as a product 
of the Divine will ; and, similarly, God is now the 
rational Will which reveals itseli in the ].<ogos as 
l^ove, and now a simple metaphysical Monad, 
wliich creates the Logos by natural nece.ssity. 
This inconsistency repeats itself in Origen’s view 
of the world : now he accepts dTroKardo-raerty, man’s 
final unity with Cod, while, again, this unity is 
ceaselessly ru].)tured by finit'O free will—the irra¬ 
tional factor in the world. Finally, in (drigen’s 
theory it is mere metaphy.sical caprice which ex¬ 
cludes the creature from perfect unity with God 
and casts him again into the endless cycle of fall 
and restoration—a process which holds him in its 
grasp like inevitable Fate itself. The relapse into 
.sai'ramental magic with which the early Creek 
Church is sometimes charged is, .so far as the 
charge is valid, attributable to the fact that that 
Church had not yet fully attained to an ethical 
conception of Cod. 

{h) A similar inconsistency appears in Augustirw. 
He interprets God, on the one hand, as a Trinity 
of conscious loving Will, manifesting itself in the 
gratia of the Holy Spirit, but amain, on the other, 
as a self-identical, metaphysically simple J3eing ; 


in the last resort, indeed, Cod is an arbitrary Will, 
who, precisely as in the dewish doctrine, elects 
some out of Ilis mere grace and reji'cts others. 
Moreover, Cod works irresistibly in the elect as an 
imper.sonal gratia ; and, just as these can do noth¬ 
ing to proeme their edeidion, so the retu'obate like¬ 
wise are under an absolute decree, shadowi'd as if 
by a necessity of Fate, and even childn n who die 
unbaptizcil are consigned to perdition. Such views 
present us with unmistakable vestiges of the belief 
in Fate. Further, in Augustine’s dill’erentiation 
of the world from Cod in virtue of its containing 
an clement of negation which did not originate in 
Him, we recognize a remnant of the belief in a 
power antagonistic to Cod ; Cod is the smnnium 
Ksse, the world the minus esse. 

(2) Mcdin'val.—{(i) According to Aquinas, God 
\Q pumts ucDc9{pure action) and rational substance, 
and the worM is the stage ujion which this ration¬ 
ality is revealed, I'le^ world stands in a substan- 
ti.'il relation to Cod, and the Divine reason displays 
itsf If in the order, the necessary uniformity, of the 
world, which forms a whole ju^t Ix'cause it contains 
every gtn.de of being, evil itself not excej)ted. 
/Vquina'-, inaeed, even maintains that Cod gives 
the world a share in His own goodness. His rational 
(“xistem e, though not all in the same degree. Such 
a view seems to leave no room whatever for hate, 
l)iit, in point of fact, Atpiinas traverses it by another 
conce[)lion. He holds that the world is (iilleieaiti- 
ated from Cod by its element of negation, w hich 
involves a decrinnent of substance. Hence, of 
course, a real union between the human reason 
and Cod is possible only by a suspension of (his 
negation. In order, therefore, that man may be¬ 
come one with Cod, Aquinas introduces a super¬ 
natural communication, by which the linite, the 
natural, the negative, the sjxintaneoiis are all an¬ 
nulled in order to make way for the Divine action, 
as is seen more particularly in the special powers 
attributed to the sacranumts — the channels of 
Divine grace. Here we recognize an element of 
dualistic fatalism. As was to Ix' expected, A([uina3 
mak(‘s no mention of Fate, but in this inherent 
imperfection of things—an im[)erfection capable of 
being removed, though only in jxirt, by a su})er- 
natural intervention annulling the natural- we 
may discern traces of a negative ant i-Divine power, 
which, as it is not rational, has something in common 
Avith blind necessity, or Fate. 

(6) On the other hand, Duns Scut us that 

God is sovereign and free,—subject to no necessity 
wdiatever,—and that the concrete world does not 
rest upon negation. The perfections of the con¬ 
crete, in fac(-, are comjirised in Cod’s essence, in 
the Divine mind and the Divine thoughts, and in 
these the w’orld can partici])ate. Ac.cording to 
Duns, Cod is a self-knowing, self-allirming, inde¬ 
pendent, and bhissed Will, creating the world vol¬ 
untarily, and admitting it to a share in His perfec¬ 
tions by His voluntary decree. It is the Divine 
Will alone which determines w^hat kind of perfec¬ 
tions the woild is to receive, and whether it is to 
receive them at all ; or, in other Avoids, (he very 
existence of the world, the ‘that’ of the Avorhl, 
depends upon the volition of God. As this Will, 
however, acts by free choice, the existence of the 
world is contingent; and this is the real cause of 
its imperfection. Noav, though Duns prcxxicds to 
say that Cod loves the Avorld, and mankiml in 
particular, he traces this love to Cod's self-love, 
mankind being, as has been indicat(;d, a sharer in 
God’s own perfection. But in Himself Cod is all- 
sufficient, and the very existence of the Avorld re¬ 
mains for Him quite as contingent as the particular 
character of its structure and order. In His in¬ 
trinsic essence, therefore, God imnains alien to the 
world, as that which is in its nature contingent. 
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It also follows from this that man can apprehend 
the will of God only by revelation through the 
Church, and must, accordingly, obey the Church’s 
behests. In this contingency of the world we trace 
once more some residual idea of Fate, for the Divine 
decree, while emanating from the free sovereignty 
of God, is, so far tlie world is concerned, simply 
a destiny which it must fullil. That which for 
A(|uinas'is Mij)ernatural necessity and negation is 
for Duns S(‘()(us tlie arbitrary determination of 
God, and, consetjiiently, tlie idea of Fate is not 
fully simiiountiMl by either, 

(,‘i) Proirshxyit. — {a) The same thing may be said 
in regard to ('ah'in ; nor, indeed, does either Luther 
or Z\N ingli ditl'er from him in the matter underdis- 
cussion. It was ('alvin, however, who most con- 
si>tenlly developed the fundamental idea, and we 
may therefore take him as representative, more 
e.s{)<‘eially as his view is shared by some theologians 
at the jiresent day, of whom we may instance 
Kiiyper. It is true that, if we fix our attention 
upon Calvin’s teachings regarding the elect—- 
namely, that (o)d has chosen them in order that 
they may do His will, that He assures them b}^ His 
Holy Spiiitof their election, that the general grace 
of God is at work througliout the world, and that, 
accordingly, secular callings have their rightful 
jdace in the Kingdom of God, while the State, as 
also science and art, may likewise subserve His 
glory—it may well seem that everything in the 
nature of Chance or Fate is excluded. Hut if, on 
the other hand, we bear in mind that, according to 
Calvin, everything is subject to the omnipotent 
Will, and that a certain number of tlie human race 
are rejd'cted from the outset, simply because God 
willed that they should be sinful and should per¬ 
sist in their sin, it is filain that the ethical purpose 
of God is subordinate to His arbitrary decree. 
God’s harribile den^etum is thus, so far as the re¬ 
probate are concerned, neither more nor less than 
a Fate from which there is no escafic. As, in fact, 
the Divine decree, once fixed, is carried out with 
absolute necessity, and as no man can do aught to 
procure his own salvation unless ho is empowered 
thereto by God, it is (dear that Calvin has so far 
failed to free himself from fatalism. 

(6) ^('hleiermacher atteni})ts to make good this 
defect in the doctrine of election by limiting the 
Divine decree exclusively to the particular time at 
whicli an individual shall come to participate in 
the Christian salvation. He seeks to show that the 
Divine yilan of the world is a unity, and that the 
communion with God which accords with the nature 
of man is so realized in Christianity as to become 
the spring of moral conduct. From this it would 
appear that his belief in Providence embraces the 
whole world, and that the entire world-order is 
illumined by the Divine reason. On the other hand, 
Schlciermacher’s idea of God as the absolute un- 
ditVerentiated unity of all opposites, and of the 
world as the sjiliere in which these opiiosites fall 
apart, implies that the world is not only dill’erent 
from God, but permanently imperfect as well. As 
Schleicrmacher has given no definite expression to 
his view of the world’s final purpose, wo may fail 
to observe this lacuna in his thought, but, in point 
of fact, his philosophy is still burdened with the 
ancient theory tliat the world is the realm of nega¬ 
tion. The more perfect the world becomes, the 
more completely must its opposites disappear, and 
the more nearly must it approximate to the un¬ 
differentiated unity of God, i.e. cease to be a world 
at all. Further, the order of Nature, as a product 
of Divine omnipotence, stands at the centre of 
Schleiermacher’s system, and it is very doubtful 
whether, on his view, the moral order takes pre¬ 
cedence over the natural order and assimilates 
it, or, on the other hand, the ethical life is not 


as subject to natural law as Nature itself. In 
short, neither the metaphysical conception of (iod 
as an absolutely simple Heing, and of a natural 
uniformity to which all things are subject, nor the 
idea that the world’s imperfections rest upon its 
opposites, is calculated to dispel the suspicion of a 
fatalistic ingredient. Since good and evil, alike in 
a physical and in a moral sense, have both a neces¬ 
sary place in the world-order, and since the world, 
on account of its diflerence from God, is doomed 
to permanent imperfection by God Himself, ita 
absolute sovereign, the lingering trace of the (s>n- 
ception of Kate in ISchleiermacher’s theory is quite 
unmistakable. 

ii. Fate in common life .—It is also obvious tliat 
vestiges of fatalism are present in the everyday 
life of mankind, as, e.q.y (1) in the manifold super¬ 
stitions handed down from earlier stages of religion 

observance of days, exorcism, astrology, oracles, 
drawing lots, etc.—as also in the use of amulets, 
scapulars, images, and miraculous preventives, to 
all of which magic virtues are ascribed. The same 
tendency a}»pears in the idea of ‘ luck ’ as the con¬ 
dition of .success, the underlying tliought being that 
one man is a favourite, and another a victim, of 
fortune, whether in play or in more serious matters. 
Such notions are frequently associated with a 
plea.sure-seeking and immoral spirit, as in those 
who look for success not to their own efTorts but to 
extraneous intluences, and are disposed to take 
what comes with resignation. Similarly, many 
decline the moral task of deciding questions for 
themselves, and have recourse to something of the 
nature of an oracle, which will give a decision by 
mere chance and without any rational connexion 
with the matter in hand ; or, again, they help them¬ 
selves out of a practical dilemma by referring to some 
contingent natural phenomenon which is believed 
to exert a magical intliienc.e, but which has no 
ithical import at all. The power thus suppo.sed to 
lelp or hinder is represented as working, not by 
rational or moral means, but through the blind 
mechanism of Nature ; while, again, the belief in 
'Tovidence as applied to ordinary life and nractii^e 
requently exhioits traits that really belong to 
atalism. 

(2) Aa another instance of the still surviving in¬ 
fluence of the Indief in Fate we may refer io poetry^ 
and in particular to the drama., though it is by no 
means only the dramas of Fate strictly so called 
which exhibit the feature in question. The drama¬ 
tist who would portray the tangled skein of life is 
at no loss for situations in which a blind destiny, a 
dira necessitas, seems to rule. He sees a human 
being held in bondage by ignorance, and that 
through no fault of his own ; or immured from 
childhood in a narrow or uncongenial sphere, so 
that the wing of sjiiritual aspiration is lamed from 
the outset. In the drama, again, decisions of the 
gravest import are often brought about by events 
that seem purely accidental, so that the individual 
comes to feel that he is but the plaything of an in¬ 
exorable power. His very ignorance of the larger 
:?oncatenation of things prompts the thought tliat 
he is in the grasp of a blind destiny. But, even 
when he is aware of this larger concatenation, he 
may still feel compelled to bow* before an all-ruling 
necessity, as something actually experienced, and 
it is this iron sway which the dramatic poet often 
makes it his task to bring to light. Such an im¬ 
minent and inexorable necessity, whose causal rela¬ 
tions we may so far recognize, though their deeper 
significance remains inscrutable, must likewise fall 
under the conception of Fate. 

(3) A recrudescence of the conception shows itself 
also in certain recent philosophical ideas. Thus, 
those who find the sole regulative principle of 
things in the mechanism of Nature Jo not seem 
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very far away from the ancient belief. Herbert 
Spencer, for instance, if we may judge from tlie 
elucidation of his system, sees the necessary causal 
energy of the Unknowable everywhere in opera¬ 
tion, and, while he recognizes a progressive move¬ 
ment in the world as it now is, yet he looks for an 
eventual disintegration, thus reading, as it were, 
the inherent d(‘stiny of the universe in the merely 
mechani(^al cycle of becoming and dissolution. 
Mention may also be made of the Darwinian theory, 
in so far as it traces biologi(;al plienomena—pro¬ 
gress as well as degeneration—to merely mechanical 
causes, though tlie actual progress ought to be 
sometliing more than blind necessity. We may 
also instance J. S. Mill, who discards the idea of a 
God at once almighty and morally goo<l, and re¬ 
gards it as most probable that there exists a 8u})e- 
rior Being whose purposes of good are constantly 
thwarted by a hostile necessity—a theory analo- 
gousto thatof Parsiism,thoughMiirsrepresentation 
of the antagonistic power remains quite indefinite. 
Parallels to these views likewise appear in (Jer- 
many, e.^. in the ‘ Evangelium der armen Socle.’ 
Again, as a result of the pri'sentbias of ]>hilosopl»y 
biwards psyc.liology, with its consequent rei)ndia- 
tion of tlie Kgo and tlie Ego’s independent 
action, and its tendency to explain everytliing by 
a psychical mechanism, this nu'chanisni itself has 
become a kind of Eale, a necessity brooding over all, 
Einally, if we take as our starting-point the mani¬ 
fold misery of tlie world, and survey, from the eudie- 
monistic standpoint, the various forms of evil— 
the transitoriness of all things and the siifferings 
associated therewith—we can hardly wonder at tlie 
rise of a jihilosophy which empliasi/es the irration¬ 
ality of existence, traces it to the impulse of a blind 
Will, and regards the extinction of this Will as 
the linal task of the race. True as it may lie that 
there is, as von Hartmann admits, a relative ration¬ 
ality and purpose in the world, yet, according to 
the general theory, the world owes its existence to 
the persistent action of an unconscious volition, 
i.c. Chance, or to blind necessary impulse, the 
limits of whose action have not been clearly de¬ 
fined by von Hartmann, as there is nothing to 
show that the extinguished Will may not re-assert 
itself. In any case it is obvious that this Uncon¬ 
scious Will, as the source of all things, is simply a 
Eate, a Destiny which cannot be evaded till the 
Will is brought to extinct ion. Such is the latest 
prevalent theory of the universe. 

III. Analysis, Investigation, and Con¬ 
clusion. — From the above outline we see the 
wide difliision of the belief in Fate among man¬ 
kind, and the manifold forms it as.sumes ; we see 
likewise that vestiges of the belief per.si.st even 
where a radically ditl’erent view of the universe 
prevails, and, further, that the idea is again in 
various shapes gaining a footing as a kind of re¬ 
action to the Christian view. Our survey, however, 
also indicates that fatalism takes root wherever 
men regard themselves as subject to an irresistible 
power thought of as incapable of rational or pur¬ 
posive action. Whether the all-controlling force is 
figured as immanent or as transcendent, whether it 
is regarded as a mechanical, physical, unconscious 
necessity, or is credited with a volition which, 
though conscious, is absolute and arbitrary in its 
working—in every case it is to be recognized as 
inevitable Fate. Fatalism cannot be overcome bv 
the assumption of an omnipotent arbitrary Will 
repre.scnted as supramundane, any more than by a 
physical pantheism or })an-cosmism ; nor is an anti¬ 
dote to it found in the ability to grasp the law of 
Causality or the order of Nature, so long, at all 
events, as these are reduced to a mere mechanical 
necessity enclasping us. Many an absurd super¬ 
stition may doubtless be dissipated by a knowledge 


of the uniformity of Nature; but, if in the last 
resort this uniformity be construed as an aimless 
necessity enfolding all things, the cramping belief 
in Fate is not eliminated. 

As a matter of fact, the belief can be finally 
extirpated only by the recognition of a rational 
Good Will determining the natural order with 
reference to an end, and harmonizing therewith 
the law of necessary physical causality. It is, of 
course, impossible to trace the purposive relations 
of every jmenomenon in the world, and it might 
therefore appear as if, after all, there w(*r(' a 
place for Fate in one or other of its forms. But 
our inability to trace .such a universal purpose in 
detail does not justify us in denying its existence 
—so long as we have adequate grounds for a<Imit- 
ting the presence of an order in the world as a whole. 
Moicover, the asMimption of such a world-order 
can be made eood onh^ in so far as we abandon the 
empiri(ral view of fhii.g^^ and recognize that the 
World is desigiK'd to move from one stage of pro- 
gr< -.s to anoiher, and 11 at, in })articular, the moral 
world is int<*n<ied to c<,nsumniate the process by 
means of individual ellort upon a basis of Divine 
action. Considered in Ibis light, every known im- 
pimfection in the woild will but provide a motive 
for its own removal, while the knowledge of the 
< ontrast bet wemi the ideal and the actual, and the 
c(*ns('(jU(Uit jierception of defect, furnish an oppor¬ 
tunity for ameliorative action. The beliid in l^ito 
will, in fact, disa]»pear only as men become con¬ 
vinced that the world has been rationally designed 
by a rational Will, and that it is their task, as 
morally endowed beings—as organs of the Divine 
Will conforming to tlie plan of Frovidence—to 
realize that design. 

'J'his brings us, however, face to face with the 
subjective conditions in which the belief in Fate 
subsists, and in which, again, its elimination is 
])os.sibIe. 8o long as man feels himself simply im- 
])otent in relation to Nature, and thinks of riimself 
as a mere atom in the universal order, ho remains 
.subject to F\ate, to nece.ssity. So long as he regards 
his position and his lot as something given, to which 
he must adapt himself, ho cannot rise above the 
notion of Fate ; nor is any deliverance possible, in 
spite of all attempts to improve his position, so long 
as he is disposed toeudmmonism, and, conseauently, 
dependent upon circumstances or upon Nature. 
Eudaunonism, making pleasure the end of life, 
strikes at the springs of moral energy ; it makes 
man the thrall of the things which promise enjoy¬ 
ment, and which Fate is supposed to bestow or deny. 
The man who, on the other hand, regards it as his 
task to realize a Divinely-ordained moral ideal will 
judge of all things in reference to their possible 
utility for that purpose. For .sucli an one there 
exists no blind destiny, no arbitrary w ill, to para¬ 
lyze his energy ; for him all things are ordered by 
God with a view to their subserving his Divintdy 
ordained ethical task ; and, just because it is God 
who 80 orders the world, all thought of an aimless 
destiny or an arbitrary will is done away. For him 
no actual state of affairs is unalterably ordained, 
but every fresh situation is a call to a higher 
realization of the world’s ethical purpo.se, for 
which, indeed, the mechanical uniformity of 
Nature provides the most ettective means. For 
him, too, history acquires a new meaning, ita 
larger canvas showing the progress of man to con¬ 
sist in the fulfilment of his peculiar function, and 
manifesting the sway, not of a blind destiny, but 
of Providence. Nor can the existence of evil falsify 
such a conviction, as the very fact that certain 
things are reckoned evil evinces the potency of the 
religious and moral reason which recognizes the 
ideal, this recognition being, in fact, the first step 
1 towards its practical realization. Evil is, there* 
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fore, no millstone, no incubus of Fate, weigliin^^ 
down the mind ; on tlie contrary, in the very act 
of its being overcome it provides a motive for re¬ 
newed ell'ort and further {)rogress. Of all religions 
it is Christianity alone whic'h, when rightly inter¬ 
preted, rings the knell of the belief in Fate. 
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FATE (Ib'ibylonian).—By the Ihiliylonians and 
Assyrians the ab.stract concejition of F.ate or 
])estiny was never jiersonitied a.s a septinile deity, 
whose mature and attributes might be ci(t‘d as 
evidence in tiiis connexion. JUit tiiey jHisst^ssed a 
spttcial word for ‘ Fate’ (.sb'/nf?t), ami it is desiialile 
to establi.sh as accurately a.s possililc the senses 
in wliicli the word was used. Ajiart from such 
direct evidence it is cletir tliat in B.ab. thouglit a 
conception of Fate or Destiny may iiave existtul 
whieJi w<aH not peculiarly associated with the word 
^trntu, or at any rate may not have lid't its tracics 
on tlio context of extant passages in whicli tlic word 
haf)[>ens to occur. Our impiiry thins falls into two 
main stud ions. In the lirst we sliall examine the use 
and precise meaning of the word ‘ fate’; in 

the second it will he nece.s.sary to imjuire whether 
at any jieriod we may legitimately recognize traces 
of a fatalistic conception in Bah. pojailar beliefs 
or philosoi>liical speculation. The latter incpiiry 
will he t)ie longer of the two, as it touches .some 
points around which a considerable amount of con¬ 
troversy has gathered during recent years. 

I. 'riie word Mmtu, pi. derived from the 

verb ‘to establish,’ ‘to determine,’ is the 

feminine of the jiarticiple It properly has 

a passive meaning, ‘ establislied,’ ‘determined,’ but 
in a few {i.assages referring to the Sinitu of some 
of the greater gods it is clearly used with an active 
meaning, in the sense of ‘ the act of determining 
the fate or lot.’^ From the fact that in its passive 
sense the word is sometimes used as a synonym for 
‘death,’ it might seem at lirst sight that death, 
and, eonseqiieritly, the length of life were evmits 
which Avere decreed from the beginning. That 
caie should be taken before drawing such a con- 

1 For references to the principal passages in which the word 
occurs, see F. Delitzsch, Assyr. UWB, Leipzig, 1896, p. 653 ff.; 
and Muss-Arnolt, Concise Diet, of the Assyr. Language, Berlin, 
1905, pp. 1052 f., 1065 f. 

2 Such an expression, tor instance, as Stmatka la Handn 
selfarka Amim, ‘Thy^lmfn is without rival, thy word is (that of) 
Anu !’ (Creation-series, Tabl. IV. line 4 ; cf. L. W. King-, Seven 
Tablets of Creation, London, 1901, i. .58f.), where slmtn is 
paralleled b\ .s/dni (‘word,’ ‘ eonuiiand ’), proves that the former 
could be used with an active meaning. 


clu.sion is suggested by a very interesting passage 
in tlie Fylinder-ln.scriptiori of Sennacherib, in which 
the nreniature death of Kudur-Nankhuudi, king 
of Flam, is said to have taken place by the com¬ 
mand of A.shur on a day which was not his iimtii, 
or pre-ordained fate.^ From tliis jia.ssage it i.s clear 
that^f/uDz was not an irrevocalde destiny, since, at 
any rate in Kudur-Nankhundi’s case, it could he 
overridden by the special decree of Ashur, the 
national god of As.'^yria. By whom then was the 
Simtu, or ‘ fate,’ detei mined, which could ajijiarentlv 
be altered at will by the head of the pantheon ? A 
study of the Bab. mythology enables us to answer 
the question with some degree of confidence. 

Ill the legends the power of controlling the fates 
or destinies of all the gods, in other words, the 
various departments and sections of the universe, 
was .symbolized by the pos.se.ssioii of certain magical 
tahlcLs, known as the du})§i))idii, or ‘Tablets of 
Fate.’ In the Bab. Creation-legend, when the 
monster Tiftniat, after the defeat of her consort 
Ajisfi, appointed Kingu the leader of her host, she 
gave him the Tablets of Fate and laid them on 
his breast: tlie Tablets were not merely the .symbol 
of authorit}’, hut in themselves (;onferred the power 
to rule. So, too, tiic first act of Manluk, after the 
(•on(|uest of Tiiirnat and her host, was to take from 
Kingu the hhite-'rahlets, seal them, and place them 
on hi.s own breast.^ It is clear that he did tins in 
order to ai'quire the power inlierent in the Tal»lets 
whicli Kingu had hitherto enjoyed, ’i’lie magical 
character of the Tablets and the manner in w hich 
their mere possession conferred sunnune power 
upon the holder are well illustrated l»v the legend 
of the 8torm-god Zh, wliich recounts how he stole 
lliem from their rigditful owner, Fnlil, the god of 
Nippur.^ The privileges their [lossi-s.sion (•<inferred 
may be gathin-ed from ZiVs soliloquy wlien eon- 
teiiqdating the theft: 

‘ I will take th«.' E.vtc-Tablcts of the gods, and the oradcs of 
allthi' gods will 1 (lircf't ; I will establish my throne und dis¬ 
pense ('oinmands ; I will rule every one of the Spirits of Hea\ eri ! ’ 

’riie legend relates how Zfi wailed for the dawn 
at the entranee of llieliall where FnliUUvelt. And, 
while Fnlil was pouiing out the i leur water for his 
morning ablution, Zfi swooned dow n .and seizml the 
i‘’ate-Tal)lets w'hiidi Enlil had laid aside with his 
<lia<ierii and other insignia on the thrmie hosidi^ him. 
Zfi made oil with the d'ahlets to his inaia-es.^ihle 
mountain, where he enjoyed the [lower they con¬ 
ferred until the Sun-god caught him in his md and 
recovered them for Fnlil. 

From these passages in the mythology it i.s clear 
that the ultimate arbiter of the fates of gods and 
men was the chief of the gods, and that he enjoycal 
his jiower by virtue of the Fate-Tablets which he 
po.ssc.s.sed. Ihit it is not to he inferred that the 
Fate-Tablets had any independent existence or any 
powajr a{»«art from their jios.sessor. It is also (dear 
that they did not in any sense resemble a Book of 
Fate, for the whole future was not recorded un¬ 
changeably upon them ; nor have we any evidence 
that the Divine holder of the Tablets recorded his 
decretjs upon them from time to time. They appear 
to have been merely magical insignia, which enaoled 
the god who held tliein actively to control and 
mould the course of events. The legends which 
have been recovered concerning them arose at a 
Jieriod when the Bab. pantheon was already in ex¬ 
istence, and the owner of the Tablets, and hence 
the ultimate arbiter of Fate, was the head of the 
pantheon. Originally this god was Enlil of Nippur, 
wdio retains his early jirivilege in the legend of Ztl ; 
with the rise of Babylon to power Marduk usurps 

1 The phrase is hm iim Id Hmtiiu; cf. Rawlinson, WAI i. 
(1861) pi. 41, col. v. line 2. 

2 Cf. King, op. cit. i. 20 f. and 74 f. 

3 ( 't, K. .1. H rper, Beitruge zur A ssyriologie, il. (Leipzig, 1894) 
40911., 467 ff. 
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the attributes of Enlil, and in the Creation-series 
in its present form we are told how he became 
])OHsessed of the Eate-Tablets. In Assyria, on the 
other liaiid, Asliur, the national ‘.nxl, inherited in 
turn the attiibutes of the supreme Bab. deity— 
among them the most important being the })ower 
to decree fate. 

2. From an examination of the uses of the word 
Umtu, an<l of the legends which refer to the Fate- 
Tablets, it would seem that, at any rate in popular 
belief, the fates, both of the universe and of in¬ 
dividual gods and men, were not believed to have 
been lixed from the beginning, but were pictured 
as in liourly process of development under the 
personal sui)ervision of the supreme deity. It 
remains to inquire whether, apart from these 
legends and beliefs, we may trace evidence that 
the Babylonians of any period conceived of Fate 
as an im]tersonal and inexorable law. To answ(‘,r 
this question it will be necessary to refer brielly 
to one as])ect, the so-called ‘ Astral TluMiry,’ of the 
Bab. religion, which was elaborated in (lermany 
a few yc'ars ago and still retains a considerable 
following in tliat country. F'or upholders of the 
theory edaim that belief in a fixed Fate or Destiny, 
both of the universe and of the individual, did 
enter largely into Bab. thought of all perio<l8, in¬ 
cluding even the pre-historic age. 

I'erhupb the niOHt, characteristic feature of the theory is that, 
accorito tii(' liab. conception of the iiniverric, ev(‘r\lhifu^ 
on e.u ill was a coiiy of a heavenly prolot \ pe. It is well estab¬ 
lished that the nahyloniaria, like tlie Hebrews, conceived Hio 
universe as consistirg of three parts—the heaven above, the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the earth. Winckler, the 
chief exponent of the astral theory, and his followers elaborate 
this concept ion of the universe, and would trace in the three¬ 
fold diMSion of the heavens a paralhd to the earth. Thus they 
would diMdo the universe, according to their view of J3ab. 
holii'fs, into a heavenly aiul an earthly world, the latter’s three 
divisions (the heaven being contlncd to the air or atmosphere 
iinnic(liatel^\ above the earth) corrcsjiondirig to the northern 
heaven, the zodiac, and the southern heaven. The important 
point to note is that in these threefold subdivisions the zodiac 
and the earth occupy the second place and correspond to one 
another. Thus the movements of the sun, the moon, and the 
five great planets (which arc visible to the naked e>e) through 
the eclijitic constellations W'ere held to have a peculiar connexion 
with events on earth. It is a fact that in the later Bah. jvcriod 
the greater god.s were identified with the planets and the les.ser 
gods with the fixed stars, esu^h god having his special house or 
star in heaven in addition to his tcmific on earth. By analogy 
the astral theory assumes that everything on earth had its 
equivalent in heaven, lands and cities in addition to tonqile.s all 
having tlieir cosmic counterparts. The movements of the stars 
were, according to the theory, related to events on earth much 
as a moving object seen in a mirror is related to its rellexion. 
Their movements w'ere the cause of events on earth ; but the 
movements themselves were not the arbitrary acts of inde- 

f ieiideiit deities. They took place in accordance with a cosmic 
avv of harmoiiv, inherent in the universe, and ordained from the 
beginning of creation. For a further mystical conception is 
ascribed hv the astral rnythologists to the Babylonians: that, 
as t he ])art may ho held to corresivond in essence to the whole, 
80 any Miitrlc I'hetiomenon of the universe was believed to reflect 
the whole in miniature. The course of the world-cycle, for 
example, was reflected in the struggle of the dual powers of 
Nature, in light and darkness, in summer and winter, in cold 
and heat. Moreover, as the succession of day and night may 
he held to correspond to the changes of the seasons, so the 
year itself corresponded to greater cycles of time, consisting, on 
the one hand, in ages of the world during the historic period, 
and, on the other, in mons of the world-cycle. Thus, according 
to these mystical doctrines, which are ascribed by the upholders 
of tht iistral theory to Babylonians of all periods, every occiir- 
rem-e in both the heavenly and the earthly halves of the universe 
may be said to have taken place in obedience to the symmetrical 
bat inexorable laws of Fate or Destiny. 

It would be out of place in the present article to 
do more than indicate briefly the false assumptions 
on which this theory rests. Most theories of inter¬ 
pretation have some historical ha.sis to rest upon, 
and in making generalizations of this magnitude it 
is usual to sujiport them by reference to texts of 
ascertained date. It is characteristic of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the astral school to do without such 
aids. Since the inscriptions which have actually 
been recovered do not in themselves furnish the 
necessary support for their thesis, they plant the 
roots of their theory in a purely imaginary age 


where evidence for or against it is cx hypothesi 
lacking. Thus the oldest monuments that have 
been recovered u])on Bah. sites are nut regarded 
by them a.s relics of the early stages of Bah. culture. 
It is assumed that in the periods behind them there 
existe.d a most elaborate and highly dev eloped civil¬ 
ization, described as lue-historic and lying hack in 
the darkness beyond the earliest exist ing records. 
In tiie total absence of material evidence it is no 
dillieult task to jiaint this ago in colours which are 
shared by no other early or primitive race in the 
world’s history. It is assumed that war and vio¬ 
lence liad no existence in this pre-historic time. 
Intellect dominated and controlled the passions of 
this primeval hut highly gifted people, and, in par¬ 
ticular, one form of intelloetual conception, based 
on a scicnitilic knowledge of astronomy. It is 
postulated that a purtdy astronomical theory or 
coneiqition of the uii'.ceise lay at the root of their 
civilizatimi and govei.ied their whole thought and 
conduct; and this was no secret teaching of a 
priesthood, hut a ’imvi rsally held belief which per- 
iiieateil every hraneh o] the national and individual 
life. 'Thi se doetririi's in t heir perfect state perished 
with the other relics of their suptxised prc-historic 
iiivi'Mtois, But tlu'y were inherited by the Semitic 
imiinm lilts into Bahyhmia ; and, though enqiloyed 
by tlu ni ill altei‘e<l and corrupted forms, have, it 
is said, left tlieir traces in the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions. In this way the astral mytliologist attempts 
to explain the unsatisfactory character of his evi- 
dcnci', from which he claims to ho able to recon¬ 
struct the original beliefs in their entirety. 8o in¬ 
volved are they in the conception of an inexorable 
Fate or Destiny of the universe that, according 
to the upholders of the astral theory, the earliest 
Babylonians claimed to he in a po.sition to foretell 
the future in its broader aspects. F"or it is asserted 
that they believed themselves able, by a mystical 
apfdieation of a remarkably accurate knowledge 
of astronomy, not only to disclose tliii origin of the 
world from its birth, hut also to foretell its renewal 
in future a‘ons. 

To fmd evidence for tlieir theory the astral my- 
thologists are naturally obliged to rely on texts 
which have come down to us from the historic 
period. Assuming the close corresiiondence be¬ 
tween the zodiac and the earth in early Bab. 
thought (an assumption to which reference has 
already been made), it is argued that the Baby¬ 
lonians divided the course of the world’s history 
into Ages according to the particular sign of the 
zodiac in whicli the sun stood each year at the 
vernal equinox. Tliis is a most vital point of the 
theory, and it jiostiihitcs on tlio i>art of the early 
Babylonians a highly accurate knowledge of as¬ 
tronomy ; it assumes a knowledge on their part of 
the preces.sion of the equinoxes, which could be 
basea only on a very rigid system of astronomical 
oh.servat ion and record. The course of Bah. history, 
from the [ire-historic period onwards, was thus 
divided, according to the theory, into three Ages 
—those of the Twins, the Bull, and the Kam—ac¬ 
cording to the sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
stood at the vernal equinox. Certain myths are 
8up[>oscd to have characterized each of those Ages, 
not only allecting religious beliefs, but so impreg¬ 
nating Bah. thought that they even influenced his¬ 
torical writings. As the sun at the vernal equinox 
gradually [irogressed through the great ecliptic 
constellations, so, according to the theory, tho his¬ 
tory of the world was believed to he evolved in 
harmony with its course, and th(‘ [ire-ordained Fate 
of tho universe was .slowly unrolled. 

It will be unnecessary to [loint out in detail the 
arbitrary and fanciful system of inteiqiretation 
which the astral mytliologist is forced to apply to 
his texts in order to make them fit his theory. It 
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will suffice to summarize the dama^inpj criticisi 
which the theory has sustained at the hands of a 
astronomer,^ by which its supposed astronomica’ 
basis has been completely deniolished. In the firs' 
place, it may be noted that there is no evidence 
that even the later JJabylonians had a sufficicntl}i 
accurate system of measuring ( he heavens to enable 
them to arrive at a knowledge of the precession o 
the equinoxes. But in complete ind(q)endence o 
this fact, and assuming such a knowledge on tin 
part of the Babylonians of all ages, Kugler ha? 
shown that the inferences elaborated from the 
assumption by Winckler and his se^hool do no 
follow. It is well know'll that the different ecliptic 
constell.'ilions which make up the signs of the 
zodiac do not each occui)y thirty degrees of the 
ecliptic, but that some are longer and some shorter. 
Also the constellations of the Bab. astronomers 
during the late f)eriods do not completely coincide 
with ours. For instance, the most eastern star of 
our constellation Virgo w’as counted by the fhihy- 
loniansof the Arsacid era as belonging to the next 
ecliptic constellation, Leo, since it w'as known as 
‘the hind foot of the lion.’ But, fortunately for 
our purnose, not much doubt can exist as to the 
east('rn limit of the Twins and the western limit of 
the Kam, which mark the beginning and end of 
the three World-Ages of the astral mythologists ; 
for the two bright stars, Castor and f’ollux, from 
which the Twins receive their name, w^re un¬ 
doubtedly reckoned in that constellation by the 
Babylonians, and the easternmost star of our con¬ 
stellation of the Fishes (a Pisrin/n) w’as probably 
well beyond the liab. constellation of the Ram. 
Working on this assunqTion, and assigning thirty 
degrees to each of the three intervening constella¬ 
tions, Kugler has calculated the years in w’hich the 
sun entered these signs of the zodiac at the vernal 
equinox. He is consequently able to state accur¬ 
ately the years in which Winckler’s ^V'orld-Ages 
would have begun and ended, and his figures 
entirely disnose of all Winckler’s claims to an 
astronomical basis for his astral system. The Age 
of the Twins, instead of ending, as Winckler and 
his follow ers hold, about ‘J80U B.C., really ended in 
the year 4883 b.C. Thus the Age of the Bull began 
fifteen hundred year.s before the birth of Sargon I., 
who is supposed to have inaugurated its beginning, 
and it ended considerably before the birth of JJam- 
raiirabi, under whom, we are told, the Bull-Age 
motifs were [)rinciT)ally develoj)ed. Moreover, from 
the time of the Ut dynasty of Babylon onwards, 
down to the year 81 B.C., that is to say, during the 
whole course of her history, Babylon was really 
living in the Age of the Ram, not in that of the 
Bull. In short, all the motifs and myths which 
have been so conlHlently and with such ingenuity 
connected by the astral mythologists wdth the Bull 
sign of the zodiac, ought really to have been con¬ 
nected with the Ram, But even the astral n)yth- 
ologists admit that there is not a trace of a Ram 
motif in the Bab, mytholog^y.^ Granting all 

^ See F. X, Kugler, Im Bannkreis Babels, Munster, I'JIO. Cf. 
also C. Bezold, ‘ Astroiiotiiie IBmmelsschau und Astrallehre bei 
den Babyloniern ' (Sif.zttngi^berichte der HeuUlberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1911, Abh. 2). For a scientific survey of 
the astronomical knowledge of the Babylonians, see especi¬ 
ally Kugler’s Sternkutide und Sterndienst in Babel, Munster, 
1907-1912 ; and cf. also his Die bahylonische Mondrechnung, 
Freiburg im Br. 1900, and Ernst Weuiner, Beitrage zur baby. 


much of the astrological material. 

2 According to Winckler’s system, the Age of the Ram did 
not start till about the 8th cent, h c., being inaugurated by a 
fresh revision of the calendar under Nahonassar. But no 
amount of ingenuity oan dis(! 0 ver material for a Ram moti/ at 
Babylon. The nearest approach to one is found in the Libyan 
desert; Juyjiter Ammon is represented with the head of a ram, 
and he is assumed to have been identical in his nature with 
Marduk. Thus the new reckoning is supposed to have passed 


Winckler’s a.ssumptions with regard to the astro¬ 
nomical knowledge of the Babylonians, the theory 
is found not to .stand inve.stiga'tion : his astronomy 
is at fault, and his three astrological World-Ages 
do not really correspond with bis periods of history. 
It follows that the Babylonians did not divide the 
history of the w'orld into astral Ages, and all 
grounds for the further assumption as to their con¬ 
ception at an early period of a wmrld-cycle, evolved 
through a succession of mons, in accordance w'ith 
an inexorable Fate or Destiny, are thus lemoved. 

It remains to inquire whether in the later periods 
of Babylonian history w^e may not recognize a fatal¬ 
istic coiK'eption in priestly, as opposed to popular, 
belief. The evidence of Diodorus, Fhilo of Alex¬ 
andria, and other writers may certainly be cited in 
favour of a.scribing to the later Cbalda^an priest¬ 
hood the teaching of a religions and cosmic system 
closely a.s.sociated with the idea of an impersonal 
Fate or Destiny. But their evidence is ccutainly not 
applicable to any period earlier than tlu^ Seleucid 
era, where it is impossible to separate the nucleus 
of native tradition from the essentially diderent 
form it assumed under Hellenic; intluence. It i.s 
■ertain that the gradual advance in the Babylonian 
knowdedge of astronomy from the 8th cent. JbC. 
onw'ards prepared the way, in the Acluemenian 
period, for the recognition of law in the heavens as 
opposed to tlie c'arlier conception of a universe 
under the arbitrary rule of personal deit ies sw'ayed 
by human passions. But it is doubtful wh(‘fh('r 
the Babylonian astrologers themselves evov evolved 
a conception of Destiny, as existing apart from the 
gods, excejit under the direct inlluence of Greek 
speculation. 

To sum up the results of our inquiry : it is i)rob- 
able that at no period much earlier than the 
Seleucid era had the Babylonians any conce])tion 
of Fate or Destiny as a blind, impersonal, and in¬ 
exorable law, w'hether as a[>})liecr to the universe 
or to the individual. In their belief the fate, 
vhether of a man or of a country (w'hich was usu- 
.lly the limit of their spc'culation), was not irre- 
ocably fixed, but w'as in continual process of 
development, under the supervision of the most 
pow'erful deity known to theun at the time. In the 
earliest period the city-god w'as for his worshippers 
the unchallenged arbiter of fate ; but, with the 
grow'th of a federation of cities and the accom¬ 
panying development of a pantheon, his place w'aa 
naturally taken by the head of the [)antheon—at 
first Enlil of Nippur, hut afterwards Marduk of 
Babylon ; and in Assyria, Ashiir, the national god. 
Before the Helleni.stic period, Fate was never dis¬ 
sociated in Babylonian belief from the per.sonal 
direction of the gods, and, wdien once it had been 
decreed, it w'as still capable, in extreme and excep- 
ional cases, of modification. 

Litkraturk.— For collections of pas.sages from the inscrip- 
.ions in which the Bab. word for ‘ Fate ’ occiirs, see the refer- 
•nces cited on p. 778*, n. 1; and for pasnages bearing on the sub¬ 
ject in ttie Bab. mythology, see p. 778^', notes 2 and 3. The best 
and most detailed criticism of the so-called ‘ astral theory ’ of 
'.he Babylonian religion is Kugler’s Im Bannkreis Babels ; and 
or scientific information on Bab. knowledge of astronomy, see 
he other works cited on p. 780», n. 1. 

Leonard W. King. 

FATE (Buddhist).—To Oriental thought in 
:eneral, and more especially to a mind trained in 
hiddliist doctrine and possessed by the teaching 
.nd preconceptions of Buddhist ethics, the idea of 
)estiny or Fate presents itself in an entirely 
-ifferent aspect from that to which Greek rnytho- 
ogy or philosophy has given currency in the West, 
•ver to Egypt, while Babylon remained unaffected and con- 
'r>ued to enjoy ‘Bull motifs.' The only explanation put for- 
'ard is that the Age of the Ram began at a time when the 
jower of Babylon was on the decline. This example of con- 
itructive theorizing is quite typical of the ease with which the 
istral mythologist is capable of clearing the most stupendous 
obstacles. 
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‘ Fate/ in the sense of an external compelling 
power, with universal sway and irresistible decrees, 
18 a conception entirely alien to the fundamental 
principles of either of the great schools of Buddhist 
thought, and is opposed to the exhortations to per¬ 
sonal edort and strife in order to win salvation 
which in the sacred books the Master is constantly 
represented as uttering. The disciple of the Hina- 
yana works out his own deliverance hy his own 
unaided toil and self-discipline ; and, as none can 
help, so none can hinder in the great task. The 
kindlier and more liberal creed of the Mahayana 
puts at the disposal of the seeker after truth and 
rest supernatural and etlective aid, whereby his 
feeble endeavours may be seconded and supported, 
and brought to certain fruition. In either case the 
issue of life depends ultimately upon the individual, 
the determining factor being his own will and moral 
purpose, and neither is the result foreordained nor 
IS he himself the plaything or helpless viidirn of an 
omnipotent force wliich he can neither influence 
nor resist. 

The place which Fate or Destiny occupies in the 
systems of Greek and European philosophy and 
theology is in the East taken by karma (q.v.). 
Karma, however, implying action with all its 
results or ‘ fruits,’ so far from being an extraneous 
and all-comy)elling force w'hich exercises over the 
course of human life an irresponsible coidrol that 
cannot be gainsaid or resisted, is tlie self-caused 
and internal constraint of the deeds of the in¬ 
dividual in his transient existences uymn earth. 
He is himself his own fate, in that he receives now 
the due and deserved recompense for what he has 
himself done, be it good or evil. And his life 
proceeds, not on lines determined for him from 
above or from without, but on lines which he has 
himself marked out and continues to mark out 
with irrevocable certainty and exactness, as long 
as a life of fruitful activity is prolonged. Only 
when his actions cease to bear ‘ fruit ’ is the con¬ 
trol broken, the power of karma rendered in- 
eflective, and he himself set free. Between the 
conc(‘ption of ‘Fate,’ therefore, as delined in the 
teaching of Greece and the West, and its Buddhist 
and Eastern counterpart, there is a profound dif¬ 
ference as well as a substantial likeness. In both 
the power is absolute, dominant, and irresistible ; 
its movement can neither be stayed nor turned 
aside. In the former, however, man has nothing 
to say to it ; he c^an only bow his head and submit. 
Fate regulates the course and issue of all, and man 
(;an only make the best of his own hard case. 
According to the scheme of thought of the East, 
man orders his own destiny. Once determined, it 
is in each part and at eac^h moment as rigorous and 
unbending as the most absolute pronouncement of 
the Fates. What is done cannot lie undone ; the 
effect remains, and must be realized in the form of 
reward or suffering in his own personal experience 
and life. He may, however, or rather he must, by 
his own actions and conduct determine what his 
future shall be. Its course and conditions are 
entirely laid down by himself. When these have 
been, as it were, prescribed, they have passed be¬ 
yond his control and are unalterable and irrevoc¬ 
able. But the future is in his own hands. At 
each moment by his deeds he is shaping his own 
destiny. The moulding thereof for good or for evil 
rests entirely with himself. He ordains and directs 
his own fate, which is then inexorable and self¬ 
operative. All his life long he is under the 
dominion of karma, and cannot escape from its 
effects. 

In a wider cosmical sense it may be said that 
the conception of Fate prevailed in Buddhism, 
inasmuch as Buddhist doctrine took over from 
Hinduism the conception of world-cycles, succeed¬ 


ing one another as the acts of an indefinitely pro¬ 
longed drama of birth, florescence, decay, and 
deatli (cf. Ages of the Would [Binblhist]). 
From the Buddhist point of view, each (;yclo was 
characterized by the renewed nreachiug of the true 
doctrine, which was more or less ^\id(‘ly a(a‘ey>ted 
amongst men, ran its course, and then fell into 
neglect with the increasing prevaleiu'e of unbelief 
and wickedness, and finally disappeared. In each 
cycle a Buddha is born, who gains for himself 
illumination and perfect knowledge of the truth, 
which he then proclaims to the world. But the 
truth nrevails only for a limited period, and is 
succeeded again by times of ignorance and dark¬ 
ness, dispelled in their turn by a fiesh revelation. 
Thus Gautama, the Buddha ot this age, has been 
nreceded by an indelinite number of earlier 
Buddhas, who in si-ccession taught the Law.^ He 
him.self prophesied the end of the j)resent cycle, 
which would be accoo)j>anied by the total disap- 
rx'arance of all knowli'dge of the truth ; thereafter 
Xla'.treya, 1 lie Ibiddha of the coming age, would 
ai)pear upon the (‘aith, >vould attain to jierfect 
insight and wisdom, and in due time would restore 
the (rue doc.trinc to mankind. 

The series of world-cycles, therefore, is in- 
depc'nd(,nt of human v ill and endeavour, and so 
far coi ri'sponds to a conception of I'ate, relentless 
;i,nd almost mechanii^al, vvitli supreme and absolute 
control of the destinies of all, moving forward 
rosistlessly to a iircaletermined end. The doctrine, 
however, is jiurely cosmical, and does not concern 
itself with the career or fate of the individual, 
except in so far as the latter may chamte to have 
been born at an age ])ro})itious or otherwise for 
attending to the preaching of a Buddha. This last 
event, of course, the time and place of his birth 
within the eyede, like all the other circumstances 
and conditions of his life, is controlled by karma. 
H is existem^e is comprised, as it wiu'e, within the 
world-scheme, as an item or elcnn'iit in its juogrcss. 
But it contributes nothing to its determination, 
and cannot affect its course. The revolution of the 
ages, the rise and fall of the true teaching, the 
destruction and resuscitation of the universi*, rei)eat 
themsidves within assigned and unalterable limits, 
without cessation, and apparently without con¬ 
ceived or con(;eivable beginning or end. 

It would ai>])ear, therefore, that from the Bud¬ 
dhist point of view Destiny or I'ate, as it affects 
the individual, is practically equivalent to a theory 
of strict and determinate causation, the merit or 
demerit of his own actions resulting in a proi)oi - 
tionate increase of freedom and happiness, or 
involving him in renewed tribulation and punish¬ 
ment. Moreover, both of the g^reat schools, the 
Mahjiyana and the Hinayana, taught the jiossi- 
bility of deliverance or redemption from the power 
of karma, in the attainment of nirrana, the state 
in which actions are performed witliout desire or 
‘clinging,’ and therefore do not entail any result¬ 
ant consequences wdiich must be worked out in a 
renewed existence. In practice, especially in the 
Mahayana, nirudria came to be equivalent to para¬ 
dise or heaven ; but it was originally attainable 
and attained here upon earth during the mundane 
life. And the broad difference between the doc¬ 
trines of the two schools (consisted in this, that in 
the endeavour to reach the goal, and to secure 
final release, the adherent of tlie Hinayana found 
him.self dependent upon his own unaided exertions ; 

1 Eighty-one of these, for example, are enutm'rated in the 
Sukhavali-vi/uha 3, beginning with Dipahkara, ‘ long ago in the 
past, in an innmnerahle and more than innumerable, enonnous, 
immoasurahle, and incomprehensible kalpa before now.’ Else¬ 
where predecessors of Dipahkara are named (Jataka, i. 43). 
Gautama is said to have * received recognition ’ from twenty-four 
of these. 

2 See art. Buddha, vol. ii. p. 885 
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no external aid was either available or possible, and 
in the most absolute sense of the term be must 
work out bis own salvation. The Mabayana, on 
the contrary, conceived of a bierarcby of super¬ 
natural beings, the Bi)dhisatii'(ts {q.v.)^ who were 
ever willing and able to bring help in the strife ; bv 
whose aid man might rise, when his own strengtn 
would fail. The entire cycle, however, of human 
existence, thus regulated in each individual in¬ 
stance by kanna, was carried out and comj)Ieted 
within tlie larger cosmical cycle, in which knrmn 
had no meaning or place. The latter proceeded in 
a lixed and determined order, tlirough aH)ns upon 
mon-- of time. It re[)resented, u{)on the broadest 
possible scale, the Ibiddhisb or rather Indian con¬ 
cept i(»n of a mechanical and all-controlling Destiny, 
to which the entire universe was subject, alike in 
its origin, its progress, a,nd its dissolution. 

J.i'ir.RATi RR. — For the jfeneral literature, see art. Karma. Cf. 
Dhainma-Saj'i'faxii, hj. 1, tr. (J. A. F. Ithvs FavidH, in liuiftlhist 
I'-Ui htdo'jy , Ijondori, 1000, pp. ; Ahhnlhui/lindtt/ia- 

Sa/i'iiiha, V. 8, tr. Sliwe Zan Aung, (^oinjtendiu/n of Philo'^o/diy, 
liOiKlon, 1910, p. 143ir. ; H. C. Warren, Huddfnsryi ui Trttns- 
Idlunts, C''anil)ritl^'e, Mas.s., ISlRi, pp. 21.3-321, 220-23.3, 181 isO ; 
D. T Suzuki, Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhxiiin, Ijoudon, 19U7, 

A. S. CiFDKN. 

FATE (Celtic).—As among all imaginative and 
supfMstitious peoples, tlie lodiid in Destiny was 
strong among the Gaels. The whole of life was 
regarded by tliem as cncom]>assed and ruled by 
an over-mastering Fate, from which tlnne was 
no possibility of escape. In the ohler literature 
Avc iind constant expression given to this belief. 

‘If it be h(‘re that I aui fated to die, I have no power to 
shun it,’ sags Diarinaid in tlie tale of (he ‘ Pursuit of Diaruiaid 
and Orainne ' ‘ It is protltle.^is to fly from death; and, fhouKh 

I shoulii avoid tlie battle, fliyht never vet ‘^a\ed a wretch,’ 
savs Congal before the fatal battle of Mayh Hath (ed. 
D’Donovan, Irish .Arch. Soe , Iiublin, 1812). ‘There are three 
periods of tunc that eannot he avoided—the hour of death, 
the hour of birth, and the hour of conception ’(»>*>.). In an old 
poem attributed to St. Coluiiiba we get the same idea of the 
fixity of Fate ; 

‘ When once the fixed period of death arrives, 

There is ru; fortress which can rt'si.st it; . . , 

Put the fortunate in life arc jirotected 
Even in the fore-front of a battle . . . 

Whatever God has destined for a man 
He leaves not the world until he meet it ’ 

(ed. O’Donovan, Miscel. CelOr Sor , Dublin, 1846). 

In like manner, the Gaulish tribe of the Cadurci, when re¬ 
duced to extremity by Caisar, thouglittlmt what was hapnening 
was not by the act of man, hut by the will of the gods {de Bell. 
Gall. viii. 43. :>). 

Though this scTiso of fatality i.s as old as pagan 
times, it is [»roh<ible tluit it has rather developed 
than been checked by Christian teaching. The 
passivity of mind and the inertia which mark the 
life of tiU! Gaelic and Breton peasant arise largely 
out of this feeling that both the good and ill of 
life he entirely outside of his control; his stoic 
acceptance of evil and death rests upon the same 
idea. Tlie legends and folk-tales both of ikittany 
and of the Gaelic-speaking peojiles are filled with 
the same overpowering sense of fatality. Con¬ 
nected with this are the omens of death or ill-luck 
which wc lind penetrating all Celtic literature, 
and which are universally believed in at the 
present day ; and, again, the ])e]ief in Jncky and 
unlucky days and liours. In the old imulic.-il 
treatises, the cross or unlucky days are set down 
in order, and in Cliristian Limes IBhlical events 
were made to coincide with the days or hours 
of pagan observance. It was customary to con¬ 
sult a Druid or soothsayer as to the lucky 
moments for beginning a journey, battle, or other 
undertaking. 

King Dathi requires his Druid to ‘let him know his destiny 
anfi that of his countr}',’ for a twelvemonth from that day 
(O’Curry, MS Mat., Dublin, 1861, p. 284). Before the cam¬ 
paign of the Tdin b6 Cualnge, the host were kept waiting a 
fortnight until a good omen was obtained {Leabhar na hUidhre 
[HI\, and at the muster of the Hill of Slane or Slemain 
of Meath in this same story the onset is held back until the 
luck} moment of sunrise (Leabhar Laignech, or Book of 


Leinster [LL], lOla). Again, Chehulainn was bound to be 
f.amous if he took arms on a partieular day 07;. 6ib) ; and a 
child, if not bom before a Certain day foretohi hv the Druids, 
would become a great king (S. H. O’Grady, Sdva Gadelica, 
London, 1892, ii. 334). Lucky and unlucky days have great 
prominencp given to them in the Coligny Calendar (J. Uhvs, 
‘ Celtie and Galli,’ in Proc. of the British Academy, London, 

liegular horoscopes Avere drawn at critical 
moments in a chief's career (Battle of Magh 
Lena, ed. O’Curry for the Celtic Soc., 185.3). 
Omens were obtained by means of various Dniid- 
ical rites. Chief ol these was inibas forosinn, or 
the ‘ knowledge which illumines,’ Avhich was gained 
through a magic slot'}), and was associated witli 
oilerings to idols. The means of inducing this 
slcei> of incantation is elaborately described in 
Cormac’s Glossftrij (ed. Whitley Stokes, London, 
1862, p. 94). Sometimes this knoAvIedge seems to 
have been obtained by looking into a crystal, 
'the proplictcss Kcdelm, who declares that she has 
knowleilge of this art, is asked by Quot'ii Medb to 
‘ look for her’ what will he the fate of her expedi¬ 
tion. Then the maiden ‘ looked for it,’ appaiently 
into a hall or crystal (7T/ oo/;). Another heat lien 
method of divination was known as tein/n Uvqhdn, 
Avhich (mahle<l an impiirer to discover such matters 
as to whom tlie body of a headless cor])8e belonged 
(Corma<‘’s Glossary, p. 130). Both these methods 
of divination are said to have been suppressed hv 
St. Batrick, on account of the idol observances with 
which they Avere accompanied [ib. p. 94 f.; Srnrhus 
^l6r, vol. 1 . [Dublin, 1868J pp. 24, 44), hut he per¬ 
mitted the u.se of a means of foresight knoAvn as 
(hcrtal (locJicrin((ib, Avliich was gained from some 
incantations made Avith the iinger-tips, and Avas 
not accompanied by oilerings to iilols, Iiistruc*- 
tion in tlnc-'e art.s formed part of the regular ciuiise 
of the fully-e(iiiipped file, or Druid ot the higher 
ranks (cf. art. COMMUNION AVITH DeitV [Celtic]). 
At times the decision as to who Avas to be elected 
king Avas reached hv Druidical revelation gained 
in .sleej), after a ‘huil-feast’ {/iruighen dd Dcrga, 
ed. Stokes, 1902, pp. 14, 1.3). 'I'he stone on Avhich 
the kings of Ireland were crowned at Tara Avas 
called the Lia Fad, or ‘Stone of Destiny,’ because 
it Avas believed to cry aloud when the riglitful 
heir ste{)[>ed upon it. In the helore-mcntloned 
poem, or ‘ Lorica,’ attributed to St. ('oiumlai, 
several means of divination ar«i mentioned as 
practised by Druids ; 

‘ Our destiny in not with the sreod, 

Nor wuth tiie bird on the Dip of the twig, 

Nor with the trunk of the gnarled tree, 

Nor with a sordan, hand on hand . . , 

I adore not the voice of birds, 

Nor a sreod, nor a destiny, nor this earthly world, 

Nor a son, nor chance, nor woman ; 

My Druid is Christ, the Son of God.' 

In an old historical poem relating to the settle¬ 
ments of the Cruithne, or Irish Bicts, in Allia 
(Scotland), among the kinds of divination taught 
by evil Druids and necromancers Avere : 

‘The honouring of sredhs and omens. 

Choice of weather, lucky times. 

The watching the voices of birds. 

They practised without disguise . . .’ 

(Irish Nennius, ed. J. H. Todd, Irish Arch. 8oc., 
1848, p. Mr)). 

The exact sigiiiticance of some of these terms of 
divination is not knoAvn, but the Avord sreod is 
equated with sfn ov sGm, ‘good omen’ or ‘luck,’ 
in various passages ; and in MS Laud, 615, p. 7, 
Ave read : ni h-dg sreoid aid mo ehuid, ‘ not for me 
is the luck of the sreodd S^ona-saohha means 
‘ augury,’ or ‘ sorcery ’; and in LL lOIa Ave read 
of the ‘ poAver of the sl^on and of the solud,’ nert 
don t- s^on agus don sohul —evidently omens of 
good-fortune. A lucky moment is called sfo7i in 
IjU 55a, and s^n in LL 64«. It is possilile that 
the sredh or sreod may be connected with sraod 
or si'aothy * sneezing ’—a form of augury known 
in early times, and frequently condemned by 
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Synods. See, further, Celts, vol. iii. p. 300, and 
Divination (Celtic;), vol. iv. p. 787. 

The sen.se of Destiny surroundiri*^ each person of 
importance is expressed in the old tales by means 
of tabus (called in Irish gessa or ac(isa)^ usually 
laid on him at birth, and which, when his doom 
is about to overtake liim, are broken through by 
him, one by one, against his own will, fore¬ 
shadowing evil. Many of the Irish gessa were, 
no doubt, real tabus actually imposed upon kings 
and chiefs. We possess a complete tract giving 
the restrictions winch had to be observed by the 
provincial kings of ancient Ireland {Lcdhhdr v<i 
g-cejtrt, ed. O’Donovan for the Celtic So(;., Dublin, 
1847, pp. D‘25); but they are used in the ohl 
romantic tales, with the delinite poetic purpose 
of re})resenting the unescapable decrees of Destiny. 
They have all the Greek sense of over-mastering 
Fate. They are usually, especially the birth- 
tabus, laitl on the hero at birth ; but any one 
seems to have had the power of inflicting them, 
and they appear to have been ec^ually binding, 
however they were imposed. 

In the story called ‘The Tra^,dcal Fate of the Sons of 
Uanach,’ the tabu of Ferirun to refuse a feast resulted in tlie 
death of the three' brothers; in the ‘Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Oniinne,’the death of tho hero was due to his uei^l(M‘t of his 
tabu 'never to hunt a hoar’; the breakinj? of tlie laid 

upon tho hoy Conla by Cuchulainn resulted in tho dla^iriK'’ of 
the son by his own father. 

Elaborate gc\v.9a were laid on each of the (;hicf 
heroes of tJie older, or Cuchulainn, cycle of tales 
(see Cx^CHUT.AiNN Cycle), and it is in the gradual 
and inevitable breaking down of these gcs,<^(t that 
the tragedy of their doom consists, d’he ajijnoach- 
ing end of eacli, and especially of the cimlral liguio 
of Cuchulainn himsidf, is surroundcil by omens (cf. 
art. Celts, in vol. iii. p. 300, § 6). In the O.ssianic 
tales, especially the more recent of them, h*ss 
stri'ss is laid u[)on the hicaking of tabus, but 
great prominence is given to the omens of sick¬ 
ness or death, such as the howling of dogs, clouds 
red like blood, and foreboding drearn.s (Trans, of 
the Ossianic Soc.). These signs are still regarded 
as .sure forewarnings of a fatal catastro[)he. 

Another remnant of a very ancient superstition 
is the belief that ‘ han.sliees,’^ or female fairies (see 
Demons and Spirits [Celtic]), foretold by their 
w'ailings near a house the death of an inmate. 
dTie banshee is usually tlie early pagan goddess 
of the district which she haunts, but she appears 
as a weeping woman, mourn fully bewailing the 
expected death. Many families have their own 
special banshees who always appear before a death 
in the family. Sometimes, instead of the pre- 
.siding genius of the country, some woman who 
has met an accidental death acts tlni part of tho 
banshee, and is heard crying and moaning. Tliere 
are examples of the appearances of banshees in 
the old historical literature. 

S ueen Aoibhill of Craig Liath, the presiding goddess of Clare 
banshee of the Dalcassian race, appears to King Brian 
Boronihe before the Battle of Clontarf to forewarn him of his 
death {War of the Gaedhil unth the Gaill, ed. J. H. Todd, 
Ijondon, 18(17, p. ‘201). The same goddess has been seen in 
recent times attended by twenty-five other banshees of Clare 
before an impending disaster. 

In many of the ancient tales this forerunner of 
death takes the form either of a beautiful hut 
weeping maiden or of a gruesome and monstrous 
hag, who is found in the path of a host going to 
battle, or of a chief who is doomed to death, 
stooping over a stream, washing and wringing 
bloody garments and yveapons. She is called the 
‘ washer of the Ford,’ and she informs the doomed 
man or host that it is their own bloody garments 
that she is wringing out. 

As lato as 1818, Richard de Clare and his Norman troops met 
this hideous flgvire, ‘ washing armour and rich robes till the red 
gore churned and splashed through her hands,’ when they were 
on their way to plunder the O’Deas of Dysert. She tells Richard 


that she is come to invite him to join her among the tribes of 
Hell. Next dav Richard and his son and ho^t lay dead upon the 
flel<l near the fort of Dysert. 

A similar superstition is that of the ‘ deatli’s 
coach,’ with headless driver and black or lu'adless 
houses which, if it passes by a house or tliiougli 
a village, must not be stojiped on its way. lf*^it 
me(;ts with any impediment or draws uji at a 
door, some one is sure to die next day witliin the 
house. T’hese beliefs are (irmly held in all parts 
of Ireland, and many apparently authenticated 
eases are recorded of such events actually happen¬ 
ing within ree(;nt times {FL iv. [1893J 352, x. 
[1890] 119, 122; T. C. Croker, Fairy Legends, 
London, 1870, p. 250). In Lrittany the same 
.superstition exists; the ‘Coach of the Ankou ’ 
is driven by a ligiiie wlio is the personilieation 
of death, iningimal as tall and lean with long 
white hair, or as a skehTon whose head turns 
aliout every n ay iiisj ei ting tlie country. Ilia 
coach resembles a fnm ral cart with tandem- 
hor.es, and he is escorted by two comjianions 
walking hesi(i(; I ho < ;u(. who o}»en tin* gates of 
tic'kls or tie- door^’ot hoiucs and pile the dead upon 
the vehicle d’he ‘ Anl^ou ’ is tiie last person who 
has died Hi laich jiaiish during the year, and is 
rcpl.iced at the end ot twelve months by a sue- 
cc-.-or (A. le Braz, La Legcnde de la inort, new 
ed., Pans, 1902, i. 95-99). 

Liikhmckk - This has been given in the article. Cf. also tho 
literature appended to art. Dkmons and Simiuih (Celtic. 

hiLEANoR Hull. 

FATE (Chinese). — i. Definition of the term.— 
The (3iin<;sc equivalent for ‘fate,’ viz. 7ning, like 
the original of our English word, means primarily 
‘something spoken or decreed.’ It is composed of 
the radical for ‘ mouth ’ and the symbol for ‘ law ’ 
or ‘commandment,’ the latter supplying the place 
of plionetie as well as 8U[){)h‘mentin|:^ the force of 
the radical. As fatum in philosonhical language 
represents the eternal, immutable law of the gods, 
so niing is iiilerpreted as the ajipoiritrnent of 
Heaven, the unalterable decree whieli determines 
man’s lot; it is often used as synonymous with 
‘life’—regarded as the span of existence, whose 
limits are irrevocably lixed, so that a long mlng is 
but another name for long life. To ‘calculate the 
miiig ’ is to forecast one’s fortune. Owing to the 
fact that the term is sometimes applied in con¬ 
nexions which seem to admit of a variety of inter- 
juetations, some dill'erence of opinion exists as to 
whether the Chinese should he described as fatal- 
i.sts, hut it may he said without hesitation that the 
weight of evidence is in favour of such a d(‘scrip- 
tion. It may he suflicient to note, with r(;gard to 
the contrary view, that there are circumstances 
under which it may be po.ssihle, according to 
Chinese theories, to escape one’s destiny, which 
might seem to imply that niing was not eonsidenjd 
as invariable ; hut it will he found, on investiga¬ 
tion, that in such cases apparent failure of the 
decree was of the nature of a deprivation of the 
gifts which Heaven had in store, in consef^uenee of 
the unwillingness or unworthincss of the intended 
recipient to receive or retain them, rather than 
malfeasance on the part of Heaven. From tliis 
point of view it might seem that man is regarded 
as the potential master of his destiny, but, on the 
other hand, it must he borne in mind that, though 
he may fail to realize, or deliberately reject, the 
high position marked out for him by fate, he may 
by no means attain to a higher station than that 
which is destined for him. 

2 . Classical references.—In the Confucian classics 
the term ining frequently occurs, though, as we are 
informed, it was one of the subjects on w'hi(;h the 
Master was charact<‘ristieally reticent. 'I’lie word 
is sometimes qualilied by the addition of ‘ Heaven,’ 
i.e, ‘Heaven’s decree’; and sometimes 'Heaven' 
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alone stands for tlie decree, of Hearken, Tlie two 
terms are often found in aj)j)Osition, as in the state- 
niont, ‘ Death and life have their determined aj)- 
pointment {ming), riches and honour depend upon 
Heaven.’ 

When a disciple named Po Niii was visited by Confucius, and 
found to be hopelosHly ill, the Master said : ‘ It is tbe appoint¬ 
ment (minq) of Heaven, alas !' The expression is freciuentlv 
used with regard to the ancient rulers: ‘ Heaven decreed him 
the throne.’ Again, we read of the ‘superior man,’ the Con- 
fucian ideal, as ‘waiting, (pnotly and CAlmly, for the appoint¬ 
ment of Heaven,’ i.t\ his destiny, in contrast with the ‘inferior 
man’ who ‘walks in dangerous patlis looking for luck.’ In 
another passai^e Confucius says . ‘ Without recognizing the 
deeree it is imposMihle to be a “ superior man.” ’ He frequently 
refers to destiny as influencing his own life, e.g. : ‘ Heaven pro- 
dueed the Mituc that is in mo’; ‘ At 50 I knew the <Ie«’ree of 
Heaven'; ‘ Wliilo H(‘aven does not let the cause of truth inTish, 
udiat can the people of Kw'ang do to me ; ‘If my principles are 
to advance, it is so ordered ; if they are to fall to the ground, it 
IS HO ordered {ming)’ ; ‘ Heaven is destroying me.’ 

From statements such as tlieso it may he arn^ueil 
that, to tlie mind of tlie Sage, ming meant vmy 
niiicli what we mean by destiny or fate : something 
which lie recognized as actively operating in the 
determination of man’s lot, but which he refused 
to discuss or analyze, regarding it, in common with 
sjiiritnal lu?ings and other extra-mundane pheno¬ 
mena, as beyond the pale of controversy. 

3 . Mencius.—The philosopher Menciu.s agrees 
with Confucius in regarding ming as Heaven’s 
decree, in his references to the ancient ‘Fhnperors’ 
Yao and I 8 hun ; and quotes passages from tlie Odes 
to the etl'cct that ‘ God, having pas.sed the decree, 
caiiseil the descendants of Shang to submit to the 
new dynasty of Chow.’ When the prospect of 
obtaining preferment was suggested to him, he 
replied, in the words of Confucius : ‘ d’hat shall be 
as Heaven directs.’ He speaks of Heaven’s gift of 
the kingdom to Shun, though he does not describe 
it as rt'siilting from destiny^ hut rather as the 
deinonstralion of Heaven’s will by Shim’s [ler.sonal 
character and achievements. His pronouncements 
on the suliject are rnucli looser than tlio.se of Con¬ 
fucius, .since he sjieaks in one place of calamity and 
liapfiiness as being in all cases of man’s own seek¬ 
ing, and endeavours to illustrate his theory by a 
quotation from the Odes : ‘ Study always to bo iu 
harmony with the ordinances {ming)^ so you will 
certainly get for yourself much hapiiiness ’ ; and 
again, in a passage from the Canon of History: 

‘ When Heaven sends down calamities, it is still 
[lossible to escape from them ; when we occasion 
tlie calamities ourselves, it is not po.ssihle any 
longer to live.’ There is a further explanation in 
a later phrase of his : ‘ That which is done without 
man’s (loing is from Heaven, that whicli liajipens 
without man’s causing it to hapjien is from the 
ordinance {ming).' Tliere is, therefore, a destiny 
decreed for every man, ‘ there is an appointment 
{ming) for everything,’ and it is iiossible for each 
man to ‘ establish his destiny,’ or fail to realize the 
favours which Heaven wills to bestow on him. 
An early and apparently untimely death may be 
ascribed to destiny, if encountered in the honour¬ 
able discharge of one’s duty ; hut a disgraceful 
death cannot be so attributed. Men should calmly 
await the fate which is decreed for them ; but, 
should they place themselves in needless danger, 
they may entail upon themselves a ‘ fate ’ which i.s 
not of Heaven’s ajipointrnent. 

Destiny and iNat.ure are closely associated in 
some passages of Mencius, and seem to rellect 
what is said in ch. i. of the Doctrine of the Mean : 

‘ What Heaven has conferred {ming) is called 
Nature,’ the idea being that Heaven has decreed 
an ideal destiny for man, and his success or failure 
in realizing that destiny represents the extent to 
which Ids nature is in harmony with the ideal. 
He may attain to the highest honours, if such are 
indicated to him by the understood will of Heaven, 


as in the case of the ancient rulers ; or he may, like 
some of them, be condemned, by his own moral 
delinquency, to surrender the powers and dignities 
to which, liumanly sjieaking, his former virtues 
entitled him. His ideal destiny may assign him a 
potential longevity, which he may reject by volun¬ 
tary suicide. It is only when his nature is culti¬ 
vated so as to correspond with the ideal that ho 
can fulfil his ideal destiny. He discovers his 
destiny by performance of the eternal law of 
Right, and thus Mencius, when a.sked ‘Did Heaven 
confer its appointment on Shun with specific in¬ 
junctions?’ replied ‘No, Heaven does not speak, 
it simply showed its will by his personal actions 
and conmict of atVairs.’ By this means Slum was 
declared to be ‘ the man after God’s own lieart,’ 
by the conferring of the Imperial dignity upon 
him. 

'I'he ideal destiny is limited or determined, in 
the sen.se that none can reach a higher standard 
than that appointed for him. In the case of some, 
that appointed limit may not permit him to rise 
above the lowest levels of human attainment; in 
other cases it may allow the hanpy reeijiient to 
secure the position of ‘ assessor with the Deity.’ A 
recent pronouncement by a Confucian writer states 
that ‘Confucius eiupliatically denies that all men 
may be made good ’ (Liin Boon Keng, in China^ Jan. 
1912, p. 515). Man may represent an early stage 
in the evolutionary process which, in course of 
time, may produce a sage ; but, in liis own jierson, 
he can have no hope of reaching that proud posi¬ 
tion, though he may rejoice in the jirivilcge of 
advancing the process by strict attention to the 
limited s]>here or his own responsihilities. He may, 
on the other hand, inherit a riolile destiny, and not 
only fail to attain it , but liy his failure retard (he 
evolutionary process, and )>ring about a condition 
of atavism. 

4 . The Chucian school.—The reticence of Con¬ 
fucius with reference to minq gave his later 
ex[>ositors the o})portunity of (daborating theories 
of their own; and their materializing tendencies 
are rellected in the Doctrine of the }fean, attriliuted 
to Tsze-sze, a grandson of Confucius, who was also, 
to a great extent, the inspircr of Mencius. A 
further development is observable in the writings 
of Chu-hsi (Chiicius) (A.D. 1150-1200), who de])ravea 
Destiny by explaining it as meaning simply Nature, 
and Nature tas eijuivalent to Principle, whether 
existing in the natures of men or beasts. In other 
words, men and beasts inherit their individual 
nature.s, which constitute each of them a law unto 
himself; but, since Nature, or Principle, may he- 
come deflected, an outside standard is necessary for 
correction of morals, viz. Tao, or ‘ the Way’ ; and 
Kino, or ‘instruction,’ which is furnished by sages 
and teachers. It should be borne in mind tliat 
Chucius was largely intluenced by Buddhistic 
opinions, and that the doctrine 01 karma, no 
doubt, affected his treatment of the subject; and, 
since Chucius is admitted to be the most popular 
exiionent of the Confucian school at the present 
time, it is not surprising that the Chinese should 
be represented as thorough believers in fatalism. 
To tbe latter fact has been credited the universal 
traffic in astrology, fortune-telling, clairvoyance, 
mesmerism, necromancy, palmistry, physiognomy, 
theplanchette, and the use of nostrums and charms, 
all with a view to discovering and influencing one’s 
destiny. For, though the Chinese may sometimes 
appear to disclaim belief in a predestined and 
irrevocable fate, and express contempt for the 
methods by which an equivocal decree is supposed 
to be adjusted or evadeil, it is evident, from many 
exjiressions in common use, that they are obsessed 
wdth the idea that an unalterable fate attends cer¬ 
tain courses of action, and that the only way to 
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obviate that destiny is to refrain from entering 
upon such coiirses ; and thus the ignorant masses, 
who cannot attain to that state of enlij^htenment 
where individual destiny is understood, nock to the 
charlatans who profess to lift the veil which hi<le 3 
the future, so that the inquirer may learn the fate 
which tlireatens him, and take st^s to escape it. 

5. Historical illustrations.— Cliinese history, 
especially in its earlier periods, abounds in refer¬ 
ences to the Decree by which kings reigned, and 
which was unalterable so long as individuals and 
dynasties exhibited that congruity with the will 
of Heaven which justified their appointment and 
established their fortunes. 

An early instance is supplied in connexion with the tripods of 
Yu (2‘2(ifi-21i)7 B.O.), of which it is said : ‘ Their weight depended 
uj>on tile virtue of the man who endeavoured lift them. If 
’t was Hl.ght, they were heavy and immovable ; but if they 

were as lit;:bt as a feather.’ These tripods were given, it was 
believed, ‘ by the direct interference of Heaven . . . and none 
could possess them except by its will.’ Fu-kien, king of the 
State of Ts in (1th cent. A.D.), said, with reference to the methods 
suggi'sted for the repression of a susiiected rebel, ‘Towbom- 
soi'ver Heaven bos decreed to give the kingdom, that man shall 
have it, and not all the wisdom or might of tins world can prevent 
it,’ In the following century Siau-tau, a military commander 
under Ming-ti, was generally regasded ‘ as a man whom Heaven 
seemed to nave destined for a throne ’ ; and the chronicles of the 
time show that, in spite of the machinations of tbecf^uirt against 
him, be ultimately succeeded in founding the dynasty of Ts'i, 
over which he ruled with the title of Kuu ti. During an out¬ 
break of plague in Shensi, at the end of the Gth cent , so great 
a condition of panic was created that the sick w'ere utterly 
abandoned by their relatives through fear of infection, and con¬ 
fidence was not restored until Sui-kuiig, the local governor, 
having cared for the afflicted in his own rc.sidence, gave them 
back to their relatives when convalescent, with the words, ‘ Life 
and death are in the hands of Heaven. Why are you afraid of 
infection?’ When the consort of Ta'i-t-sung was about to die 
(a.p. fi37), she heard that steps were being taken to secure the 
prolongat ion of her life by an appeal to Heaven, and, calling her 
son, the pnme mover in the matter, to lier bedside, said : ‘ Our 
life 18 in the hands of Heaven ; and, when it <lecides that we 
shall die, there is no mortal power that can prolong it.’ The 
Ennieror Ta'i-tsurig himself, at a later period (a.d. 64.S), in view 
of tno disasters which mi'iia^-ed his throne, proposed a general 
massacre of the ladies of his harbn, liocan.sc it was proohesied 
that from amongst them a (jueen should arise who would exter¬ 
minate the royal house of T'ang ; but he was dissuaded from 
adopting such a course by Li-fung, who assured him that the 
coming events were ordained by Heaven, and that, though he 
might destroy every individual in the pala(;e, It would raise up 
another to carry out Its sovereign will. When Chang Shih-kich, 
a faithful general of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 1280), was threatened 
with shipw reck, he refused to save himself by attempting to 
beach his ship, saying, ‘When one Emperor perished, I set ujp 
another ; lie also has disappeared ; and now to-day I moot this 
reat storm . surely it must be the will of Heaven that the Sung 
yriasty should iierish.’ Noorhachu, the founder of the Manchu 
dynasty (a.d. 1616), assumed (he name of Ti'en Ming = ‘ By decree 
of Heaven,’ as his royal title on the estahlishmeiit of the new 
dynasty. 

6. Proverbial references.— The Chinese view 
with re<j:ar(l to the interpo.sition of Destiny, as 
illustrated in the preceding, is confirmed by the 
everyday language of the people. ‘All is Destiny ’ 
is a ])liiase wliitdi is constantly heard. ‘Tuin, 
turn, turn, life is fixed,’ is a proverb which re¬ 
presents tlie strumming of the fortune-teller’s 
guitar, and expresses the futility of man’s efforts 
to change his lot. ‘ Nothing proceeds from the 
machinations of man, one’s whole life is planned 
by Destiny,’ conveys a similar lesson. Other com¬ 
mon phrases thus express it: 

‘ If it is your fate to gam w'ealth, you will at last possess it: 
if it is your fate not to have wealth, do not use violence to get 
U.' ‘ If fated to have sons, what matters it early or late?’ ‘A 

man’s disease can be cured, but not his fate.’ ‘ Ill-gotten gains 
will not enrich those w’hose fate it is to he poor,’ ‘Planning 
matters pertains to man, completing matters pertains to 
Heaven.’ ‘ Man contnve.s. Heaven decrees,’ i.e. ‘ Man proposes. 
Heaven disposes.’ ‘Heaven decrees happy unions,’i.e. ‘Mar¬ 
riages are made in Heaven.’ ‘ Everything depends on Heaven 
and Fate, and not on man.’ ‘All the plans of man are unequal 
to the one fixed determination of Heaven.' 

7 . Popular literature.—The doctrine of Fate in 
works of fiction is well illustrated in such selections 
from Chinese literature as Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio (see Lit. below) ; and the ‘Book of 
Fate ’ is frequently referred to as being consulted 
in order to discover the terms of one’s lease of life. 
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riie inevitahleness of Fate is tacitly accepted by 
the Chinese people, and finds constant illustration 
in their otherwise inexplicable carelessness in the 
control of lire, wiiicli sometimes devast ales enormous 
areas; the neglect of prosier precautions against 
Hood, which has been known to inundate whole 
counties ; and similar remissness in connexion with 
the outbreak of ‘ jilague, pestilence, and famine,’ 
or even personal atllictions, such as ahnonnal 
growths or deformities. The whole tendency of 
Taoism, which, though sadly dejuaved by its 
modern representatives, is, nevertheless, a jioworful 
influence among the thinking (^lasses, may well be 
described as fatalistic, inculcating, as it does, that 
absolute compliance with the Too, or ‘ Course of 
Nature,’wliicii pieclndes the stirrings of ambit ion, 
and deprecates all restless stri\iiig in the direction 
of self-advanctMiient, whether by virtue of one’s 
individual merits, or by sedulous attention to the 
desires of the highm'or even the highest powers, 
including the gods tli Mnsclves. 

In com lusiori, it may lie said that, on this suh- 
jes t, as in the case of , laiiy others, the Chinese 
ajipear to ! e able to liannonize what might .seem to 
\V(*st(‘im 'H t' he eoiiilh ting and contradictory 
<q)inions. I'ln^y (ixjiri'ss Ix'lief in an unalterable 
<l( diny, and yet speak of the possibility of evading 
that ih^stiny, of a fat(5 which is unalfccded by 
outside agemdea, whilst at the same time they 
se<dc by every means to anticipate the decree by 
recourse to horoscopes, fortune-tellers, etc. The 
exjiianation is supplied by the theory that the 
debased may surrender the good fortune in store 
for them, for Heaven has the right to annul a 
destiny which proves to he too good for its intended 
recipient. The ignorant may be unaware of the 
destiny which Heaven intends for them, and thus 
neglecd to qualify for tluir predestined lot. Only 
complete sincerity can att.ain to tin* foreknowledge 
of Heaven’s a])i)ointment : only he who fashions 
his life in accordance with ‘ the Way ’ can hope to 
gain the highest places which beneficent Heaven 
has to bestow. Death is unalterably fixed in the 
case of all men, and this belief gives rise to that 
extraordinary resignation with which the Chinese 
accei)t the death penalty ; hut oru^’s lot in life is, 
to a large extent, in one’s own hands ; happiness 
may he secured, and calamity averted, by living in 
accordance with Tito, as set forth in the (’onfueian 
classics; for, as the proverb says, ‘If Heaven 
should weary my body, i must set it ofl'hy putting 
my heart at ease.’ 

Litkrature. —J. Legge, Chinese Classics, liondon, 1861 ; J. 
MacGowan, Jhst. of China, do. 1897 ; H, A. Giles, Strange 
Stories fioin a Chinese Studio, do. 1909 ; J. Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese, New York, 1807 ; A. H. Smith, I'ruverbs 
and Common Sayings of the Chmese, Shanghai, 1888, also 
Chinese Characteristics, l^ew York, 1900. 

W. (Hlbert Walshe. 

FATE (Fgyptian).—The Egyptians had a very 
definite notion of Fate or Destiny, which was per¬ 
sonified as the deity Shai. The word for ‘ destiny,’ 
§au, later Sai {shai), is derived from the verb &(t, 
‘decide,’ ‘define,’ the German bestinunen ; Sai, 
therefore, = ‘ was hestinimt ist,’ as in the verse, 
‘ Ks ist bestimmt in (iot tes Bath, Dass man vom 
Besten was man hat, Muss scheiden, ja scheiden ’ ; 

‘ what tuust he,’ unavoidable Fate. We find 
it in this siuise always : even the heresy of 
Akhenaten did not deny Fate, and the word 
occurs in the in.s<Tiptions of his high priest Merir'a 
at el-Aniarna (11170 B.C.). A jirominent example 
of its use is in the inscrijition of Aniasis de¬ 
scribing the overthrow of A pries at Momemphis 
(560 B.C.): 

‘The land was traversed as by the blast of a tempest, de¬ 
stroying their ships [i e. those of the Greek allies of Apries], 
abandoned by the crews. The [L^gvptiaii] jieople accomplished 
their fate (that of the Greeks]; killing their prince [Apries] on 
his couch, when he had come to repose in his cabin.’ 
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Naturally, unavoidable fate was rej^arded as 
evil fate, and Sai can mean this witliout qiialill 
cation. In the ‘ Israel-Stela ’ of Mereiintah (1‘23C 
B.C.), which records the rava^dng of Palestine h} 
the Egyptians and the destruction of Israel, th 
word is ‘ determined ’ by the ideograpli of 
devouring dog : an evil animal was destiny I 
Death was the d('stiny of all, Avhotlier the ric' 
man who built himself a j)yramid of granite, or th 
poor fell(th iurskni who died of heat and labon 
on the canal-dyke or yf.vr, with none but the tisl 
to see him die. It was an evil destiny, death, an<l 
when one thought upon it, one was ((isturbed, am 
tears came to the eyes ; the very tlunight of deatl 
was pain and grief ; never would one come back 
from the tomb to see tlie sun. So said his soul t( 

‘ 'Fired-of-Life ’ in the curious dialogue translate' 
by Ernian ; but the man himself, seeking rest fron 
the wickedness of the world, saw in death no evi 
fate, but rather a glorious one, since, when dead 
lie would become a ‘ living Clod,’who would accom 
pany K'a in his sun-ship through the sky, all 
siM'ing and all-knowing, and able to [»unisb evil 
doers. 8 o ‘ Eired-of-Life ’ rebuked his soul, am 
so the common fate of man appeared to the re 
ligioiis, then as now, rather a good than an evi 
destiny, and ‘ That-whicli-must-be ’ {Mi) wa.s de- 
l)iived of his terrors, lie ceased to be the De- 
vourer, and became, instead, the Benefactor. 
Shai now appears, in late times, as a popular 
deity in the form of a serjient, the animal which 
had become the emblem or image of any ami every 
deity otherwise unprovided with an animal-form. 
For religious reasons connected with the idea of 
death, as menliomai above, and for euonymous 
reasons too, no doubt. Destiny gradually coim^s to 
be regarded as a beneficent rather than a malefi¬ 
cent demon, and eventually in Roman times de¬ 
velops into the good angel of mankind and is 
translated into Clreek as 'AyaOo^alfxojv. When the 
priests wanted to call the Emperor Antoninus Fins 
‘ the good genius of Egypt,^ they WTOte n 

Kemet, whic'li to their predecessors of a thousand 
years earlier could have meant nothing but ‘ the 
evil destiny of Egypt’ ! At Dendur in Nubia the 
local god Petisis is similarly called Knthfir^ 

‘the 'AyaOodaLfiuju (not the Morpa) of Dendur.’ It 
is in his capacity of protecting daunon that we 
find the stwpent Shai, wearing the crowns of a 
Pharaoh and bearing the cridnrrus of Hermes an<i 
the thyrsus of Dionysos (a true type of the Misrh- 
kunst of the time), represented on either side of 
the inner doorway of the great family catacomb 
at Korn esh-Shukafa at Alexandria, which dates 
from the 2nd cent. A.D. In the 3rd cent, magical 
])apyri we find Shai as the agathod(emon^ the 
spirit of good rather than of bad luck : in a 
love - charm he is invoked as ‘ the great Shai 
who makes magic for the great (goddes.s) Triphis, 
the lady of Koou.’ Triphis [t - ripe{t)), ‘the 
)rincess,’ was a form of Hathor, the goddess of 
ove, who also from the earliest times had been 
connected with the idea of Fate: ‘ the seven 
Hathors’ foretell the destiny of a child at its 
birth as early as the Vth dynasty. The name of 
Shai was now very popular in compound personal 
appellations: thus we find Senpsdis (‘Daughter 
or Shai’), Tapsais (‘She who belongs to Shai’), 
Petepsais (‘ lie whom Sliai hath given ’), and so 
forth. As the Good Spirit, he was now regarded 
as watching over the safety of the crops, and 
appears as a male counterpart of the corn-goddess 
Ernute (Therinuthis). Such is the history of an 
Egyptian godling. By this time the word Sai had 
probably lost entirely its original signification of 
‘ what is determined,’ ‘ destiny unavoidable.’ It 
does not occur in this sense in Coptic, in which 
u;ay (^a?^) means ‘good,’ ‘pleasant,’ ‘ proper,’ thus 


preserving rather the altered and later agatho- 
diemonic signification of the word. 

Litkraturk.—O n the derivation of the word iai, see H. 
Briigrsch, Uierogl. Wbrterb. Leipzig-, 1807-82, Suppl. p. 1211 ); 
on the divinity, Rook of the Dead, oh. exxv.; Roo/c of Traversing 
FJerntty (cd. E. v. JBerf?raann, Vienna, 1877, 1 . 73, 46, u. >'/.}); 
G. Steindorff, ZA, 1800, p. 61; and H. R. Hall, DSllA 
xxvii. (1906)87-89, where references to Inscriptions quoted are 
given, except that of Amasis (Daressy, HI' wW, Iff., tr. Hill 
from Daressy’s Kgyp. text in Oldest Civilization of Greece, 1 ' d, 
a])]*endix, p. 828f. ; J. H. Breasted, Anc. Records, Ciui >;o, 
lOOC-07, iv. 000 ff.) and the ‘ Uialoguo of the Man Tired of 
Life with his Soul,’for which see A. Ernian, * Qesprach eine* 
Lehensmuden mit seiner Seele,’AIF, Tulungen, 1896. Kor 
Shai in the magical papvri, see F. LI. Griffith, Stories of the 
High Priests of Meinjmis, Oxford, lOOO, p. 64 ; Griffith and 
Thompson, Magical I'apynis of London, London, 1000 , j). 186. 
On the Hathors, see A. Erman, Die Marchen des Papyrus 
It'estcar, Berlin, 1891. H. K. HALL. 

FATE (Greek and Roman).—Eato is the counter¬ 
part of Eortniie (q.v.). They arc two ways of look¬ 
ing at life ; both are essentially connected w ith 
man. From the [loint of view of Fortune all is 
indeterminate; from the point of view of F'ate all 
is determined. And Eato, like E'ortune, attains to 
deity before our eyes during the course of Greek 
litiuatnre. E>om the first the idea of a predeter¬ 
mined order of destiny in the afi'airs of man was 
present to the mind of Hellas, and was fostered by 
the belief in oracles. ‘ Eatiiin a fando,’ says Augus¬ 
tine {dd Civ. Dei, v. 0). Fate is by derivation ‘ t hat 
which has been spoken,’ with the implication that 
it shall be fnllilled. The nearest verbal ecpiivalent 
to this in Greek is rh siince that is connected 

with the appropriate word for the answ^er of an 
oracle; cf. Enr. llipp. 12r)6: 

oi»5’ ecTTi /xoipa? toO airaX\ayy\A 

But there is a great variety of w^ays in w hich the 
i«lea of Fate may he exjiressed in Greek : e.(]. aJaa, 
aiaipiov, atcTLfxor yoipa, pbpos, pbpaipoi', rd y.6p<Ti- 

P-or, pdfKTipov fjpap, aiCou p6p(Tipo^, poipldior dpap, fipap’ 
rai, etpapTO, eipappivov, 17 dpapp^vg, Trinpovrai, Tr^Trpevro, 
TTSTTpiop^POVy TrewpijopUvri poipa, ij "ireTTpojp^vrj, Krjp, KgpeSf 
dalpcvp. 

I. Homer. — The idea of P’ortnne (ri'y-r;), os 
Maerobius {Sat. v. 16) has nointed out, isunknowm 
to Homer, but not so the iuea of Fate. The latter 
is everywhere juesent lx)th in the Iliad and in the 
Odyssey, though the three Fates as mythological 
persons are not yet to be found. Motpa in Homer 
's always singular, except in 11. xxiv. 411; 

yap Moipai Ovfxby 6taav avfipui-noLaiv. 

MoTpa is the abstract noun from /aeipeaOai, so that 
the idea underlying it is that of some Power which 
apportions to man his destiny. We may eonjec-t ure 
that the same meaning attaches also to Alcra, whi(‘Ii 
is nse<l convertibly w ith Moi^a : 

II. vi. 487 f. : ov yap tL^jT vnep alcrav aVT}p 'ArSi npoiarpfL' 

fioipar S’ ovTLvd (prjpi TTe(}>iryfxii'oy f/u/xerai dvSpuJv. 
Od. y, 118-116 : ov ydp ol r^S' alcra i^ihiuv dnoi'6(T>f)iy ohe'crOai, 
dXA' (Ti oi poip’ tCTL <f>iXov^ T 'iStfiy Kal iKtadai 
oiKOV e? v\p6po<f>ov Kai igv narpiSa yalay. 

Ataipov occurs in II. xxi. 291 ; 

ws ov TOi ■noTop.ia yt Safirjfxeyai alcrifjidv tOTiy, 

and ataipov fipap in II. viii. 72, xxi. 100.^ 

M6pos stands to Mo?pa in the relation of effect to 
cause, and is therefore less liable to personification : 

11. xix. 421 : ev yv TOI o?5a Kal avrhs, S p .01 p.6po% ivddS' hktcrBa^ 

An example of yApaiyov is II, v. 674 f. : 

ovS' dp’ ’OSixTodji /aryoAi^Topt p.dpo'ip.ov ^ty 
l(f)9Lp.ov Albs viby airoKTap-fv o^ei xoA^ccji, 

%nd of fjihpaifxov I)flap, II. xv. 613 ; Od, x. 175. pvv 
pc \€vya\4y> dardrip eXpapro aXuyai occurs in II. xxi. 
281 and in Od. v. 312. 

lUicpwrai and its cognates come from the root 
Top-, which means ‘provide,’ and so convey the 
same idea as pbpo’i of something predetermined. 

II. xviiL 829 : dpfyu) ydp TTtTTpttirai bpoiyjv yalar ipevaai. 

II, iii. 808 f, : Zevf pty ttov r6yt olSe Kal avdyaToi Beol dAAot, 
oTTiTOT^pcj) OavoLTOio tAo« ‘irtiTpiop.eyov ierriv. 

1 Cf. Here. Fur, 311 ; FAect. 1801 ; Iph. Taur. 1486; Bac. 51A. 

* Of. oracle of Bacis, in Herod, lx 48, 
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In IL xvi. 441 f. ( = xxii. 179 f.) Trexoojfx^vov is used 
of the victim of fate, meanin^^ ‘ foredoomed ’— 

ai'Spa Ourp-hu edin'a, traXaL ntrrptofj-eyov alcrj} 

a\p OayaTOiO SvaifJX^Oi [^aymXviraL ; 

Kifjp and Kijpes represent Fate on its sinister side, 
and so are generally associated with deatli. 

//. xxiii. 78f. : 6J^k'tfii fxty K-/ip 

ap.(f)excLi'e OTvyep^, rjnep Xdx« yeivop^vov nep. 

II. xvi. (587 : taipa KaK^v p4Kavo^ OavaroLO. 

II. ii. 8i54 : K-rjpt? yap dyov \xtXavo<i Oavaroio. 

Od. xi. 171 : rt? vu at ktjp tSdpaaa-f TavrjXty^o^ Oaudroio ; 

Hence Kijp is sometimes used simply in the sense 
of death, as in I/, i. 228, ii. 352, iii. 32—a sense in 
which it is personified in II. xviii. 535 : 

iy S' *I'5pi9, <V 5e Ku(5oi/Li69 bpiXeov, tv S' oAoij Krjp.l 
Aalp.(jov lias afhnifies with both Fortune and Fate. 

0(1. X. 64 : 7rd)9 7j\0e^, 'OSvertv ; ti? rot KaKh^ Saiamv; 

Od. xi. 61 : dat p.e 5aip.0V09 aTaa KaicT] Koi aP(t7</)aT09 o7i/o9. 

To deiive it from SaLeiv in the sense of ‘divide,’ 

‘ di.stribute,’ brings it into line wdth the concep¬ 
tions already treated of. 

In the Ilmd there are a number of expressions, 
such as vTT^p poipav (xx. 33G), vTr^p p.6pop (xx. 30, 

xxi. 517), inri^ppLopa (ii. 155), vnlp ala-av (vi. 487, 

xvi. 780), Kal vTT^p Al6s alaav (xvii. 321), Kal virkp 

Oehv (xvii. 327), which seem to imply that man 

could on occasions overpass F’ate. But excei)t in 
xvi. 780— 

Kal rdre Stj p vntp alcrav ’Axatoi </)^pTfpot ^aav —■ 

we are never told that he does overpass it. The 
rest of the passages art* conditional, <Mnd some god al¬ 
ways st(i[)S in in time t<> save the c,r(!dit of Fate. The 
one passage, then, which runs counter to th(5 rest 
may either be set down as hyperbolical or referre«l 
to the same range of thought as disj)lays itself in 
the (Jdfisse/y (i. 32-35), where a sort of compromise 
is cfFec/tcd \)etween Fate and free will. Some evils, 
we are led to sui)p()se, come from the gods, whereas 
there are others which men bring upon themselves 
by their own infatuation—for instance, the death 
01 H^^gisthus, This is a sound judgment, to which 
common sense resf)onds. There are sorrows against 
which no wisdom or virtue can guard, while there 
arc others which are clearly traceable to one’s own 
fault. But even in the Iliad the fatalism of the 
poet is not rigid, but admits of alternatives. Had 
ratroclus heeded the warning of Achilles, he 
would have escaped the evil fate {Kypa) of black 
death (xvi. 68511'.); and Achilles himself has an 
alternative destiny—death and immortal glory at 
Troy or an inglorious old age at homo (ix. 410- 
416). 

As men in the Iliad are often on the verge of 
transgressing Fate, so Zeus now and again enter¬ 
tains tlioughts of setting it aside, but never actually 
does 80 . He sheds tears of blood over his own 
son Sarpedon (xvi. 431-461), but leaves him to his 
fate ; he pities Hector, but does not save him (xxii. 
168-185). The public opinion of the skies is against 
such an examjuo. F^ate is after all At6y alcra, and 
Zeus is true to himself. Even when he has been 
entrap})ed into an oath by Hera, he keeps it, though 
to his own cost (xix. 95-133). The general atti¬ 
tude of Zeus is shown by the impartial way in 
which he holds the scales of battle (viii. 69-74, 

xxii. 209-213), leaving the fates {ataL/aov fj/xap) of the 
combatants to decide the matter by their own 
weight, the heavier to go down to Hades. Vergil 
has (‘.aught the Homeric spirit when ho says {^7i. x. 
112f.): 

‘ rex Juppitor omnibus idem. 

Fata viam invenient.' 

It was the metaphor of spinning the web of destiny 
to men at their l)irth which brought into being the 
mythological persons called the Mofpat. But the 
gods in Homer do the work of Fate themselves. 
Zeus does the spinning in Od. iv. 2()7 f. : 

<L T« Kpovlojv 

oX^ov itTLKXuior) yajbi^ovTi t< ytivopev(p rt. 

1 Ttie line occurs also in lies. Sc. 166 with lOvvtov for bixLXtov. 


More often it is done by the gods gemnally, as in 
II. xxiv. 525 f. : 

(t? yap entKXdxravTO Otol StiXolai ftporolaiv 
^tSeiv dxvvpLfvon, 

and in Od. i. 17, iii. 208, viii. 579, xi. 1.39, xx. 196. 
In Od. xvi. 64, however, the gods are relieved of 
the task by oaLpucv : 

w? ydp ot iiTtKX(jj<Ttv ra yt ScUpiOiv, 

in II. XX. 127 f. by Alua : 

vaTtpov avTt tol ireicrfTai dacra ot ATcra 
yttvopO’tp tntvrjcre Xivcp, ore pLiv rtKt fiy'jTTjPf 

and in //. xxiv. 209 f. by Mofpa : 

Tip 8’ ioq nodi MoTpa KpaTaerj 
ytivoptvip enein^at Au'w, ore piv rtKov avryj- 

We have only to pliiralize this in order to get the 
Motpat, and towards this we are helped by Od. vii. 
196 f. : 

erOa S' tTTfLTa 

TTflatTai dacra ot aTcra xaroL /(Aaif ^«>9 re papflai 
ytLvop.cv(jj vi](Tai o Ai't'oj, oTt pLV TCAce ju.t/T'pp 

So far t Ihmi llonu'r 1; is liroiight us. 'There are 
stern spinniTig women w -lo spin to men their destiny 
at hirth. 

2 . Hesiod, etc,— By ; ne time of Hesiod these 
sO'rn ^pin-((‘rs have h('<'n suj'plied witli the ap- 
jiropi'iale names of K\co(ytu, Ad;;^e(Ti?, and ’ ArpoTro?, 
!i:i\ ing i( 1 cnee sevc.ially to the thread of life, to 
allot nH‘nt, and to ine\ilahility. It is now deli- 
nittdy tl (ur function to dispense g('»()d and ill to 
moitals ai their biit h ; cf. I'hrofj. 218 f. : 

a’tre /SpoTotert 

yfU’OfievoKTi SlSov(Tlv txtiv dyadov Tt KaKov re- 

'Thus Zens is ndioved of the great r(‘^[)()nsihility 
which we find imposed upon him in II. xxiv. 527- 
.532. 

As the Fates have now become persons, we expect 
to bear of their genealogy. But the ticcounts are 
conllicting. When they are first introduced to us 
in the Theogony (211-219), we are told that they 
are the daughters of Niglit without a father. But 
on a second mention (901-906) wo learn that they 
are the daughters of Zeus and Themis, and held 
in the highest honour by their wise-eounselled sire. 
Flato, who is a prose-poet, makes them daughters 
of Necessity {Rep. 617 C). Cicero {dc Nat. Deor. iii. 
§44), following ‘ the old genealogists,’ makes Night 
the mother of the Parccc., but supplies them with 
a father in Erebus. According to the Orphic 
thef>gony, as represente<l in Athenagoras (18 B), 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos were daughters 
of Heaven and Earth, and sisters of the hundied- 
handed giants and of the Cyclopes. 

Hesiod {TheA)g. 215-222) mentions the Mofpat in 
such close connexion with the Kfjpes that what is 
said of one may he intended to apply to the other. 
Now what is said of the Ki^pes would serve for a 
description of the Furies : 

ai r d.vSpd)V t« dtij>v re 7rapat/?o(ria9 i(f>tnovcrai 

ovStlnort Xrjyov(Ti Seal Sttvoio xoAoio, 

npCv y' UTTO Tip Suiuiai KaKrjv omv, 6? rtf apdp-rn. 

In tliis way a connexion might seimi to be set up 
at starting between the Fates and tbe Furies ; 
and it is worth noting that Pausanias (ii. 11. §4) 
mentions incidentally how at Sievon the same rites 
were paid to the Fates as to the Furies. There 
was a one d.ay’s festival every year with a sacrifice 
of sheep with young, a libation of mead, and 
flowers, hut not garlands. 

The fact that the Fates are essentially concerned 
with human life, and are naturally most prondnent 
in connexion with its two great terms of hirth 
and death, has led a modern writer (L. Schmidt) 
to the conjecture that there were at one time two 
Fates, not t hree—that Fate, in fact, nassed through 
the numbers of singular, dual, ana plural. But 
the passages from late authors by which this 
conjecture is supported do not seem to justify 
it. Thus Pausanias (x. 24. § 4) mentions that 
in the shrine at Delphi there stood two statues 
of Motpag but he immediately adds ; ‘and instead 
of the third of them there stood by them Zeus 
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Moiragetes^ and At)o11o Moiragetes.’ in 

IMutarch {Mor. 474 H, Tranq. An. 15), wluiro dirraL 
Tivfs . . . /jioipaL Kai 8ai/j.ov€^ are spoken of, the 
context shows that tin; reference is not to the 
Fates proper at all, but to the Good and Evil 
I);einon. The same author says {Mor. 385 C, de 
€1 (ipud Ddph. 2) that the two Fates at Delphi 
were intended to awake inquiry, since three w'cre 
everywhere usual {-rravraxov rpiCov vopi^op^ycoy). That 
the Fates should ligure among birth-goddesses is 
only what migdit be expected. Pindar ( 0 /. vi. 71) 
coujtles the yioipai with Eleutho { — FjiXelOvLa) at the 
biitli of lamus, and addresses EiXelOvia as ‘assessor 
of the det'p-minded Motpai ’ (AT;a. vii. 1 ), w'hile 
Euripides bestows upon the Morpai the epithet of 
Xox^aL {Iph. Taur. *3)5), and Plato in his poetical 
speaks of Mofpa and in the same breath 

[Si/inp. 'JOG D) ; an early poet of Delos, too, gave to 
EiXfi'ch-ia the epithet of e(?Xi;/09, indicating thereby 
h(‘r identity with Fate [dijXop cus t-q lleirpoop-dr} r^v 
avrd), and declared that she was older than Kronos 
(Pans. viii. 21. § 2). 

Pindar has Moipa in the singular {Nenn. vii. 84) 
aiul in the plural {01. xi, 65, Pyth. iv. 259, Isth. 
V. 25) ; also 6eov Motpa {01. ii. 37) ; he has tw’o 
mentions of Glotho {01. i. 40, Isth. v. 25), one of 
Pachesis [01. vii. 118), but none of Atropos, though 
he speaks of ‘ and her sister Motpat’ ; he also 

enriches the vocabulary of Fate with some new 
expressions, such as alwv pSpatpos {01. ii. 20 ), poipl8iou 
5.pap {Pyth. iv. 454), pbpipos vl6s {01. ii. 70, of 
(Kdipus), ami lays down broadly r 6 7 e pbpaipov ou 
TrapcpvKTdi/ {Pyth. xii. 52). 

3. The Greek tragedians, etc. —This gnome 
inigdit be taken as the key-note of Greek Tragedy. 
Quite apart from the curse of irdierited sin, as in 
the house of Pelops, man is represented in the 
Tragedians as the victim of some awful, unseen 

1 )ower, whi(di foredooms him to disaster. It has 
)oen said that there is less of this in Euripides 
than in /Eschylus or Sophocles. Put it is from the 
Orestes of Euripides (976-981) that we take the 
following lines : 

‘ Vfl tear-drown’d, toiling'- tribes, 

Whose life is but a span, 

Behold how Fate, or soon or late, 

Upsets the hopes of man ! 

In sorrow still your changing slat-e 
Must end as it began.’ 

‘ Pray not at all,’ says the chorus in Sophocles’ 
A'ntiyone (1337 f.) to Creon, ‘since there is no re¬ 
lease for mortals from predestined calamity.’ Greek 
Tragedy is believed by many to culminate in the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, and there, too, the idea of 
P'ate attains its zenith. (Edijuis is like a fly in a 
sjuder’s web; the more he struggles to esiaipe, the 
faster docs hate entangle him. ‘ Awfiil,^ says 
Sophocles {Ant. 951), ‘is the mysterious power of 
Fate.’ It is perhaps a sense of this awfulness that 
makes tlie Tragedians, though they speak some¬ 
times of ‘ Fates ’ in the plural, refrain from using 
the proper names of the goddesses. The thing with 
them IS too serious for mythology. They were 
studying life as they found it, in the same spirit 
as tliat in which we study the laws of Nature.* 

In the Prometheus Vinrtus it is darkly hinted 
that Zeus himself is subject to Destiny, and that 
Prometheus knows a secret of Fate which will 
eventually efl’ect his deliverance (511-525). In 
yl^schylus the connexion between the Fates and the 
Furies comes out strongly. ‘ Who then,’ asks the 
chorus, ‘ turns the rudder of Necessity?’ to which 
the answer is {ib. 516): 

Moipai Tpt/j.op0(H t’ 'Epivve^. 

1 On this title of Zeus, see Paus. v, 16. § 4, viii. 87. § 1. At 
Mej^ara there was a sl^itue, made jmrtly by Phidias, W'ith the 
Moipai above th(- head of Zeus, on which Pausanias (i. 40. § 3) 
remarks : iSr/Aa 6« rraai t^v nfnpcjptyrji/ fxoixp oi ntidterOaL. 

“ For this remark the w'riter is indebted to Professor K. A. 
Konnenschein. 


And again in the Eumcnides (962) the Moipat 
are addres.sed as p-qrpoKaaLyufjTai of the Phiries— 
doubtless with reference to the account in Hesiod 
of botli triplets being the unfathered oflspring of 
Night. The metajihor from spinning, whicli is 
rare in the Tragedians, occurs in Eumen. 335 in 
connexion with Morpa. 

The belief in oracles is assailed by Euripides, 
though in such a way as to ‘ save the face ’ of 
Loxias. 

El. 399 f. : Ao^lov yap fpntSoi 

\py)<Tp.oi, fipoTOjy Si pLayriKrjy 'w. 

The logical tendency of this would be to upset 
tlie belief in Fate, which is so intimately connected 
w ith prediction. But, as a matter of fact, Euripides, 
like the other tragedians, is permeated through 
and through with a belief in Fate. Take, for 
instance. 

Rhesus 634 f. : ovk ay Svvaio Tov nenptopf'yov rrXtoy. 

TovToy Si nj>bi Oipn^ Oaytiv. 

llerac. 615 : p.6pcnpa S' ovn ^iryeiy 
Uerc. Fur. 311 . 6 XP^ y^P oiiSei? /utj xpeioy &ri(Tfi nori- 
Iph. 'I'aur. 1486 : to yap xpeiay <tov re Acal dtHy fcparei. 

In /Eschylus {Prom. Vine. 936) and in the Rhesus, 
whi(‘h the present writer believes to be the work 
of Euripides, a new powder, bearing a close resem¬ 
blance to Fate, inaKes its appearance upon the 
scene. This power is ’ASpdcrreia. She is by some 
identified with Nemesis, in agreement wdth which 
it is the custom to propitiate her before dangerous 
utterances (Plato, Rep. 451 A ; Eur. Rh. 342, 468), 
while others regard Adrasteia as another name for 
Atropos(Schol. ad Plato, Rep. 451 A), and the philo¬ 
sophers frankly identify her with Fate in general 
(Plato, Phcr.dr. 248 C ; Ar. Mund. vii. 5 ; 8tob. EcL 
i. 188). Acconling to Callisthenes (Strabo, xiii. 
588), the name is due to the accident that the first 
statue of Nemesis was set up by Adrastus ; but 
th«3 more usual derivation is perhajis the true one, 
which takes the name to indicate the impossibility 
of escape from the goddess {brnrep ovk 6.v rts avr^t' 
aTToSpdiretey, Schol. on Rep. 451 A). 

Nemesis, herself a goadess of distribution {yep-), 
is akin to Mofpa {pep-), and has at the same time 
aflinities wdth Fortune, who has managed to appro¬ 
priate her wheel (see FoiiTtrNK [Gr.]). Herodotus, 
wdth his notion of ‘ a jealous god ’ (iii. 40), is full of 
the idea of some power which brings disaster upon 
men, not because they are wdeked, but simjdy be¬ 
cause they are fortunate, like Polycrates, or because, 
like Griesus, they think themselves so (i. 34). In 
Herodotus (i. 91) we tind a strong assertion of the 
omnipotence of Fate, where the Pythia declares 
to Croesus that it is ‘impossible even for a god to 
escape destiny ’ Tre-Kpu}phy}v poipav ddueard ^cttl 
aTTocpvy^eLv Kai O(ip). Yet, even so, there is a certain 
amount of elasticity allowed to Fate, for Loxias 
claims that he had induced the Motpat to postpone 
the fall of Sardis for three years. How diflerent 
is this theologian’s acquaintance with the hand of 
God in history from the calm positivism of Thucy¬ 
dides I And how strongly does his ready belief in 
oracles (viii. 77, 96) stand contrasted wdth the scep¬ 
tical remarks of the later historian (Time. ii. 54) as 
to the way in which predictions get accommodated 
to current events ! 

The phrase used by Demosthenes in a famous 
passage of the de Corona (p. 296, § 205)~-r6v 
elpapplvrjs Kai rbv avrbpaTov Odvarov —indicates the 
same mental attitude as that of the author of the 
Odyssey, in distinguishing between things which 
are due to Destiny and those which come about 
through man’s free agency : ‘ He who regards him¬ 
self as born only for his parents,’ says the orator, 
‘awaits liis appointed and natural end,’ whereas 
he w'ho thinks that he is born also for his country 
will die rather than see her enslaved. Cicero, in 
an equally famous utterance {Phil. i. § 10), has an 
echo of this, or of the vrrkp pbpov of the Odyssey 
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(i. 34f.)j where he says : ‘ Multa autem impendere 
videntur praeter naturam etiarn ])raeterque fatuin.’ 
Vergil, too, has the same idea when he speaks of 
Dido’s death {JEn. iv. 696) : 

‘Nam quia nec fato inerita nec morte peribat.' 

In the view of all three writers there is a course 
of destiny, which may yet be infringed by man, 
either in the \vay of glorious self-sacrihce or of 
murder or suicide. 

4 . Roman writers.—The Romans ad<l but little to 
the mythology of Kate. Their own birth-goddesses, 
of whom one was Parca, wore identified under the 
generic name of Parcce wdth the three Mofpat of 
the (Ireeks. Varro seems to be rigdit for once in 
deriving Parca (Parica) from pario. The name 
Morta used by Livius Andronicnis in his Odyssey 
must surely be connected with niors^ which makes 
it look as though Cmsellius Vindex were right, as 
against his critic, A ulus (lellius, in taking Morta 
as the proper name of one Pate, not the generic 
name of all. Varro, however, gives the Roman 
names as Parca, Nona, and Decima, in which 
the allusion to birth is obvious (Aiil. Dell. iii. 16, 
§§ 9-11). The threeness of the Roman goddesses 
may be due merely to their assimilation to the 
Moipai. 

'I'he symbolism of spinning is used by Tibullus 
(I. viii. 1) : 

‘ llunc cecinerc diem Parcae fatalia nentea 
Starniiia, non ulli dissoluenda deo,’ 
by Pro[)ertius (IV. vii. 51) : 

‘ luro fjfo Fatorum nulli revolubile stamen,’ 

and by ()vid {ad Liv. 239 f.): 

' Quondam ego tentavi Clothoque, duascpie sorores, 
Pollice quae certo penHa severa trahurit.’ 

It was r(‘stirvea for the abundant genius of the 
last-named })oet to contribute to [)oetic thought 
the fcdlowing fine picture of the archives of P'ate 
{Met. XV. 8U8-814): 

‘ Intres licet ij^a Sororum 
Tecta trium, cemes illic molinune vanlo 
Ex aere, et Holido rerum tabularia ferro ; _ 

Quae neque concurmim coeli, neque fulininia iram, 

Nec metuuntullas tuta alque aeterna ruinas. 

Invenies illic incisa adamante perenni 
Fata tin generis.’ 

5. The philosophers. — We turn now to the 
treatment of Fate by the philosophers, with wdiom 
the great name for it is 17 dy.apijdv7). Modern 
grammarians treat el'p.apgai as an irregular perfect 
of fxeipo/jLaL (= cr^upapgai) ; but to the ancient philo¬ 
sophers the word was suggestive rather of elpfiSs 
(= ‘ series’), as a{)pears from their delinitions. 

Heraclitus, whose floruit is put at about 503 B.C., 
is reputed to have been the first to employ the term 
flp-apij.^vt). All things, we are told, took place, 
according to that philosopher, sad' el/xap/jL^yrji'd It 
was further explained by him, if we may trust 
8 tob;eus {Eel. 1 . 178 ), that the essence of Fate 
was Reason (X( 57 os), wliich pervaded the substance 
of the univer.se. Here we have the subsequent 
doctrine of the Stoics conii)leto already, if it has 
not been read into the earlier thinker. 

ft is in his character of poet rather than as a 
philosopher that Plato speaks of Fate. Into the 
symbolism of the Vision of Er we need not enter 
further than to note that Lachesis is treated as 
the eldest of the Fates, since Lachesis stands for 
the past, Clotho for the present, and Atropos for 
the future {Rep. 617 C ; cf. Laws, 960 C ; in the 
Peripatetic de Mundo, Atropos stands for the past, 
and Lachesis for the future). Everywhere Plato 
takes for granted that there is a predetermined 
order of destiny, especially in relation to human 
affairs, without specifying by whom or what it has 
been determined.^ In Pheedo (115 A), Plato makes 
Socrates in his last moments allude playfully to 

1 Dio^. Laert. ix. § 7 : irayra re yLveadan koB’ tlixapfji4irqv. See 
frag. Ixiii. in Bywater. 

2 The following are some of the passages in which the idea of 
Fate comes in : Pheedo, 118 A ; Phoidt. 255 B ; Prot. 320 D ; Rep. 
566 A ; Menex. 243 E. 


the prominence of Fate in Tragedy U vvv 
KoXei, (paly hv dvpp rpayisds, rj Hp.(xpix^vr), In Gorq. 
(512 E) his language leads us to think (hat sub¬ 
mission to Fate was a sentiment peculiarly jireva- 
lent among w^omen —TriarevaavTa rah yvi^adiu, 6 ti, 
T^v d/xapp.ler)y 0 v 5 ' hv eh ^/c 0 i> 7 ot. In the bold myth 
of the Politieiis ho identifies dp.apf.dvri with tlie 
‘connatural dcNire’of the universe, wlnm left by 
God to its own devices. This is a new light upon 
the subject altogether. 

It is with the Stoics that the interest in Fate 
really begins. Heraclitus was before his time, 
and we do not know exactly what he said. Zeno 
identified Fate {elpapplvrj) w’lth Providence {-rrpdvota) 
and Nature {(pvaa).^ (dnysippus said that ‘the 
es.sence of hate is a spiritual power {duvapiv nvfvpa- 
TLKi)v) arranging the wdiole in order.’ He declared 
also that Fate is tie reason of the universe.^ 

The unwary reader not be deceived by Chrysippns’ 

speaking of Fate as a ‘spoil oal’ ]>ouir. We mean by xpirit 
something Qiat is not mati- r, the Stoics meant by it some¬ 
thing that is matter. Au'.;chI me uses spvn'tns vi tee to exprt hh 
‘spint’ in our sensei^- thai something, itself iniaeate, whu^h 
or,•ales all things. 

Posidoniu ; made Fate third from Zeus, Nature 
being iuiermediate hetw’een them (Slob. Eel. i. 
178). Anti}>ater said simjiiy (hat Fate was God. 

With reirard to this lust \ icw, Augustine, who dislikes t he 
word ‘ Fat»*’ because of the connexion that had been established 
by Ills time betWfcu it and astrology, says, if any one means by 
Fate the will or power of C3od, ‘sententiam toneat, linguam 
I'Orngat' {de Civ. Dex, v. 1). 

Po[)(‘'h ‘Universal Prayer’ is instinct with the 
spirit of Stoicism : 

‘ Yet gave me in this dark estate 
To see the good from ill ; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the human will ’ 

That is the position on which itpictetus is always 
insisting. God’s will is certain to come about, 
whether we wish it or not. XV hat is in our powder 
is to make ourselves happy by a cheerful assent to 
it, or miserable by a futile rcsislance. There is 
no doubt that the Stoics held this jiosition. How 
they made it good by argument it is not very easy 
to see. Rut Chrysippns, who was the brain of 
Stoici.sm, seems to have reasoned in this way. 
Everything has its antecedent causes; but we 
must distinguish betw'een two kinds of causes: 
(1) those which are complete and primary, or, in 
one w'ord, elhcient; and (2) (hose which are adju¬ 
vant and {iroximate. If all causes were of (he 
first kind, there would be no room anywhere for 
freedom ; hut, as some are of the second, thcie is. 
Sense cannot be stirred except hy an object strik¬ 
ing it; but the causes here are of the laiter kind, 
and do not afleet freedom. Assent lies with our¬ 
selves. If a man gives a kick to a cylindrical 
stone, he sets it rolling; but it goes on rolling 
because of its own nature. Pad minds, according 
to ChrysippuM, rush into errors voluntarily ; and 
it is part of the order of Fate that they sliould 
do so, as being a natural consequence of their bad¬ 
ness (Cic. dc Fato, §§ 41-43; Aul. Gell. vii. 2). 
This does not sound very satisfactory as a vindica¬ 
tion of the freedom of the will. Cicero, who had 
the works of Chrysippus before him, and who w as 
a good judge, did not think that he had made 
out his case. Neither did be think Epicurus suc¬ 
cessful, who, in order to leave room in tne univer.se 
for free will, bad recourse to the hypothesis of a 
slight deviation from the perpendicular on the part 
of .single atoms. 

Cicero himself, in his fragmentary de Fato, fol¬ 
lows Carneades and the New Academy in denying 
Fate altogether. If there were no such tiling as 
Fate, things would still happen as they do. Nature 
and Cliance are enough to account for them. The 

1 Stob. Ed. i. 178. 

2 et^ap/u.^Kn 6 rov K6afJiOv \6yo<: (S(x)b. Ed. i. 180). 

8 de Civ. Dei, v. 9 : ‘ Nam et aer Iste seu ventiis, dicitur 
Bpiritus: Bed quoniam coroua est. non est Boiritua vitae.’ 
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Htoiio Avhich fell in a cavern on the leg of a brigand 
Icadins (the reference is to a story told by Posi¬ 
donius) would liave fallen whether Icadius was 
(here or not. l>ut in this case, says Cicero, there 
is no bate, because there is no prediction {de Fato, 
§ 5)—a remark which brings us to the heart of the 
matter. For prediction is the stronghold of Fate. 
Free will is de^tioyed, says Cicero, if there be such 
a Cling as divination (§ 11). This is an argument 
wiucli lias great power over many minds, but is 
nevertheless, fallacious. For present knowledge 
by anotheu' of a man’s actions is no interference 
with his freedom. If, then, it bo jiossible for a 
human being to transcend the conditions of time, 
and to project liimself, or be proj(M‘ted, into the 
future, he may see what one is frtady doing then, 
just as we see what others are freely doing now'. 
Of course, it may be denied tliat this is possible ; 
but it cannot be denied that, if it is pos.sible, it 
renders })rediction (;ompatible with free wall. 

Tin; Stoi(; belief in Fate as a continuous chain of 
causation is Determinism, not Fatalism. Fatalism 
is the belief that a delinite event uill take place, 
whatever ha^)pens—which is as much a denial of 
causation as is a tlu'ory of pure chance. 

See also the ‘tireelk’ and ‘ Koinan ’ artt. on 
Fortune. 

Litbratihk.—C icero, de Fato; Stobaeus, Ed. i. ir.2-192; 
Aulus Gellius, viii. i. and ii ; L. Schmidt, art. ‘Moira,' in 
BuiiUi’s Diet, of (Jr. and Rom. Biog. and Mythul., Lend. lsO-1-67. 

St. (iEOROE S'l'OCK. 

FATE (Hindu).—The Skr. language has various 
equivalents for what w^e call fate, such as, e.ij.y 
kald, lit. ‘ tinu;,’ as leading to events the causes of 
which are imperceptible to the mind of man ; vidhi, 
‘ordinance,’ ‘rule’; (/diva, ‘divine,’ ‘celestial,’ 
‘divine power or will,’ ‘destiny,’ ‘ fate,’ ‘ chance’; 
adrsta, ‘ wdiat is not seen,’ i.e. that which is beyond 
the reach of observatiem or consciousness, the acts 
done by each soul in former bodies, which acts 
exert upon that soul an iiresistible power called 
ad{\^td, because felt and not seen ; /carman {karnm), 
work done in a former existence and leading to 
inevitable results, fate. Kdla, ‘time,’ is peihaps 
the earliest of these t('Tms, occurring, as it does, 
in hymns of the At/iarvavrda (xix. 63) on the 
power and Divine nature of Time, whicli is akin to 
Destiny or Divine Ordinance. ‘It is he wdio drew 
forth the worlds and encompassed them. Being 
their father, he became their .son. There is no 
other power superior to him.’ In a subsequent 
period, Kala wuis sometimes identified with Vaina, 
tiie judge of the dead, or represented, together with 
Mrtyu, ‘ Deat h,’ as a follower of^Yama, or invoked 
as one of the forms of the god Siva. The Mahci- 
bhdrata, the great epic of India, contains various 
tales tending to illustrate the relative importance 
of the various agencies of w'hich Fate may be said 
to be comiiosed, none jrerhaps finer than the apo¬ 
logue of the snake (xiii. 1), relating how' a boy 
was killed by a snake, and the snake, after having 
been caught by a hunter, was released by the 
boy’s mother on the ground of her loss being due 
to Fate alone. 

First, the snake declares its innocence of the boy’s death, 
Mptyu, the j^od of death, haviiij^ used the snake as an instru¬ 
ment. Thereupon Mftvu himself makes his appearance and 
exonerates iiimself, asserting that Kala, ‘Time,’has in reality 
killed the hoy. ‘ (Juided hy Kiila, I, O serpent, sent thee on this 
errand. All creatures, mobile or immobile, in heaven or earth, 
are pervadeil by this same inspiration of Kala. The whole uni¬ 
verse is imbued with the same influence of Kala.’ But Kfila 
in his turn explains that neither Mj-tyu, nor the serpent, nor he 
himself is vuiJty of the death of any creature. ‘The child has 
met with death as the result of its karma in the past. We all 
are subject to the influence of our respective kanna. As men 
make from a lump of clay wliatever they wish to make, even so 
do men attain to various r(*sulta determined by kanna. As 
li^dit and shadow are related to each other, so are men related 
to karma through their own actions. Therefore, neither art 
thou, nor am I, nor is Mrtvu, nor the serpent, nor this old 
Brahman lady, the cause of the child’s death. He himself is the 


cause here.’ On Kala expounding the matter in this way, the 
('hild’s mother became consoled, and asked the fowler to release 
the snake. 

The conception of karma is closely connected 
w'ith the celebrated Indian theory of transmigra¬ 
tion or metempsychosis, which jpervades all post 
Vedic religious and philosophical systems of India, 
and has continued down to the present day to 
exercise a pow'crful sway over the popular mind. 
As ob.served by Burn (in General Report of the 
Censn.s of India, Calcutta, 1903, p. 3(34), it is a 
mistake to suopose that the ordinary Hindu peasant 
lias practically no belief in the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration. ‘The doctrine of Karma is one of the 
lirmest beliefs of all classes of Hindus, and the fear 
that a man shall reap as be has sown is an appreci¬ 
able element in the average morality.’ It is only 
in S. India, according to Stuart {ib. }>, 204), that 
the inlluence of yXiiimism is jirev^alent, the villager’s 
real wor.ship being ‘paid to Milriamrnan, the dread 
godde.ss of smallpox and cholera, and to the special 
goddess of the village’; and misfortunes are re¬ 
garded as the work of evil spirits or devils who 
must he propitiated. In the same way, a native 
observer, (i. Sarkar, in his w’ell-known w'ork, 
Hindu Law, points out that the doctrine of adf§ta, 
the mysterious but irresistible pow'er of the acts 
done in previous liv(‘s, is universally held by the 
Hindus as a fundamental article of faith. 

or the invi.nihle dual force, is the resultAiit of all 
good and bad deeds, (d all meritorious and demeritorious acta 
and omissions, <ione hy a person in all jmst forms of existence 
and also in the present life, and it is this adrdu which deter¬ 
mines the condition of every soul, he. is the cause of hi.s happi¬ 
ness or misery , the state of a living being depends on his own 
past conduct’ (O. Sarkar, Hindu Lau Calcutta, 1903, p. 230), 
And 60 it is stated by Deusson in his History of 
Philosophy that the doctrine of metempsychosis has 
governed the Indian mind from the etioeh of the 
Upani.sads down to (he present time, and is still 
of eminent practical imnortanee, as atlbrding a 
popular explanation of tlio cause of human sutler- 
ing and operating as a spur to moral conduct. He 
ipiotes a blind Indian Bandit, whom he met in his 
travels through India, as replying to a (piostion 
put to him concerning the cause of his deliciency 
in vision, that it must be due to some fault com¬ 
mitted by himself during a previous existence 
(Deusson, AlUjemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 
vol. i. pt. ii. p. 282). 

Historically speaking, the belief in metempsy¬ 
chosis and the lasting etlect.s of Jearmn, or action, 
as determining the fate of man, makes its first 
apjiearance in one of the Brahrnanas, and, in a 
more developed form, in the Upaiiisads. These 
philosophical treatises preach a strict determinism, 
excepit m so far as a man, by recognizing his iden¬ 
tity with the eternally free Atimin, may be re¬ 
leased from the bondage of karma. The germs 
of this theory, as supjiosed hy Oldenherg, may bo 
much older; and it has been shown by Schrader, 
in his suggestive little book, Die Indoyermanen 
(Beipzig, 1911, p. 148), that the earliest Indo- 
European conception of Fate is that of a share 
inherited from the mother at the time of birth ; 
the Homan Parcce (from pario], equally with the 
Greek E/Xe/^iaai and the Slav. Rozdanicy, being Fate 
Mothers {SHiirksalsniutter) assisting at every oirth. 

From Brahmanism tlie theory of karma passed 
into Buddhism, and became one of Buddha’s leading 
tenets. 

‘ When a man dies, the khandhas [elements] of which he is 
constituted perish, but hy the force of his Kamma [Karma] a 
new set of khandiias inst.antly starts into existence, and a new 
being appears in another w’orid, who, though possessing difTeront 
khandhas and a different form, is in reality identical with the 
man just passed awa^ , because his Kamma is the same. Kamma, 
then, is the link that preserves the identity of a being through 
all the countless changes which it undergoes in its progress 
through SahiB.ara’ (Childers, Did. of the Pali Lang., London, 
1875, p. 198). 

Jainism, the rival religion of Buddhism, agrees 
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in this respect with the latter. There existed in 
ancient times a lar^^e number of philosophical 
systems, belonging to two principal classes—one 
asserting the existence of free will, moral responsi¬ 
bility, and transmigration ; and the other nega¬ 
tiving the same. Both Jina and Buddha belonged 
to the former class. They believed in transmigra¬ 
tion, the anniliilation of which was the final aim 
which they had in view (Bischel), According to 
the Jaina doctrine, the deeds performed in the 
bodies by the souls are karma, merit, and sin. 
This drives them, when one body has passed away, 
into another whose quality depends on the charac¬ 
ter of the karma. Virtue leads to the heavens of 
the gods, or to birth among men in pure and noble 
races. Sin consigns the souls to the lower regions, 
sends them into the bodies of animals or plants, or 
even into masses of lifeless matter. The addif ion 
of new karma can be prevented by right faitli, 
Itrict control of the senses, and austerities on which 
the Jainas lay specual stress (Biihler). 

Of modern Hindu sects, the Sikhs may perhaps 
be said to be the most fatalistic of all. Tney agree 
with the adluuents of other systems in explaining 
tlie glaring difference between riches and poveity, 
honour and dishonour, by the acts in a forimu 
life determining the nresent condition and circum- 
stanci's of a person. But they go very far in deny¬ 
ing the liberty of human aidion, everything being 
suliject to the decree of Fate, and the future lot ot 
a i)erson written on liis forehead. These ideas 
lia\e struck root very generally among the Sikhs, 
who, tliorefore, are far more rigid fatalists than 
even the Muhammadans. The karma theory 
occujiies the same place in the Sikh religion as 
elsewhere, and the highest goal of the Sikli is not 
paradise, but tlie cessation of ro-birth and existence 
(Trumpp, Macaulitle), 

To return to Bicahmanism, it should be observed 
that the rigid determinism of its view of karma 
is fieipiently mitigated by admitting the modify¬ 
ing and controlling influence exercised on Fate by 
human exertion. Thus the Anu^asana Parvan of the 
Mahabhdrata contains the fine discourse on human 
effort {purusakdra), in which the relative irnjiort- 
ance of fate {daiva) and human acts is discussed. 

‘ A8, unsown with seed, the soil, thoiiji^h tilled, becomes fruit¬ 
less, so, without individual exertion, Destiny is of no avail. 
One’s own acts are like the soil, and Destiny (or the sum of one’s 
acts In previous births) is comiiarcd to tne seed. From the 
union of the soil and the seed doth the harvest grow. It is 
observed every day in the world that the doer reaps the fruit of 
his good and evil deeds. Happiness results from gooii deeds, 
and ])ain from evil ones. Acts, when done, always fructify, hut, 
if not done, no fruit arises. By devoted application (or by aus¬ 
terity) one acquires beauty, fortune, and riches of various kinds. 
Everything can be secured by exertion, but nothing c^vn be 
gained through Destiny (daiva) alone, by a man wanting in 
personal excrt\or\’ (Mahabhdrata, xili. vi, 7-12). 

And 80 it is stated in the Vana Parvan that 
* those persons in the world who believe in Destiny, and those 
again who believe in Chance, are both the worst among men. 
Those only that believe in the elflcacy of acts are landahlo. He 
that lies at case, believing in Destiny alone, is soon destroyed 
like an unburiit earthen pot in water. So also he that beheveth 
ill Chance, i e. silteth inactive though capable of activity, liveth 
not long, for his life is one of weakness and helplessness ’ (i''^- 
xxxii. 13-15). 

It is also declared in the MahdhJUirata that only 
eunuchs worsliip Fate {daiva). In otlier place.s, the 
paramount power of Destiny is upheld, and it is 
dear that the comparafivo weif^ht of free will and 
fate must have furnished a fruitful theme for discus¬ 
sion to these Brahman theorists. 

The part played by Fate in the ordinary relations 
of human life, according to Hindu notions, may best 
be gatliercd perhaps from the view which the 
Indian jurists take of Fate or Chance (daiva). 
Thus, it is a well-known rule in Indian law that a 
depositary is not nvsponsihle for such damage as 
may have occurred to a chattel deposited with him 
by the act of Fate {daiva) or of the king, Fate being 


explained to include ravages caused by lire or water, 
the falling down of a wall, decay through the 
lapse of time, an attack by robbers or by inimi¬ 
cal forces, and other events of a similar nature 
corresponding exactly to what is calliai vis inaior 
in Roman law. If, therefore, a di'posit should 
have been destroyed by the act of Fate or of the 
king, togetlier with the depositary’s own goods, 
he shall not be comfielled to restore it. The same 
rule recurs in the recently discovered Art/utsKdrft, 
in the ‘ Chapter on Deposits,’ where it is ordained 
that a dejiosit shall not he reclaimed whenever 
forts or country parts are destroyed by enemies or 
hill tribes, or villages, caravans, or herds of cattle 
are attacked, or the whole kingdom destroyed ; 
whenever extensive tires or Hoods bring about 
entire destruction of a village or partly destroy 
immoveablo or even moveable properties, owing to 
the sudden spiead '»f fire or rush of floods; and 
whenever a ship (la<h n with commodities) is either 
sunk or olundcred by jurati's. A loss caused by 
h.ite is also not cliaigi > lile to a carrier transporting 
lortain goo<ls and losing part of tlicm ; or to a 
herdsmai neglecting his cattle, after having been 
stnc'k ]-y lightning, bitten or killed by a snake, 
alligator, tiger, or other noxious animal, seized 
with disease, or the victim of an accident ; or to 
one [larticular partner, when the projierty of the 
partni'i-^hip has been injured through h’ate or a 
gang of robbers, etc. 

11 ;s interesting also to examine the ndcumices to 
Fate in medical Sanskrit literature. Thus in Su- 
sruta’s system of medicine a c.crt airi class of diseases 
is attributed to the act of Fate {d(fivabala), as 
having been caused by Divine wrath, or by tiie 
mystic potencies of charms or sjiells, or by con¬ 
tagion. Sudden ]>aroxysms of fever and sudden 
death or paralysis caused by li^ditiling are quoted 
as instances of such diseases, d’here was, he.sides, 
a popular belief, originating in the doctrine of 
karmapdka, or ripening of acts, ac’cording to which 
certain aggravating diseases and infirmities were 
supposed to be due to some ofience committed in a 
jirevious existence, leprosyg being legaidixl as 
the result of a heinous crime perpetrated in a 
former life ; blindness, dumbness, and lameness as 
being the eonsiMiucnce, respectively, of killing a 
cow, cursing a Brahman, and stealing a horse ; 
stinking breath as being caused by uttming 
calumnies ; an incurable illness as due to injuring a 
jierson ; epilejisy as the result of usurious practices, 
et(;. This popular superstition was sanctioned by 
the medical writers of India, who scuiousiy register 
crimes committed in a former existence among the 
regular causes of leprosy, and jtreseribe certain 
religious ceremonies among the remedies to he used 
for curing this disease. It is also believed that, 
when a per.soii dies of leprosy, lie will be afiected 
with it in the next life, unless he performs a certain 
penance, consisting of abstiruince for a day, shaving 
the whole hair of the head, and presenting a 
certain number of eow'ries and other articles to 
lirahrnans, wlio offer certain jirayers, and to whom 
the person confes.ses his sins. This ceremony is 
performed before entering on the treatnu'nt of 
any .sujiposed dangerous disease (T. A. W ise, 
Commentani on thv Hindu System of Medicine, 
London, IHfi'i, p. 2o8). 

Tlie notions of Sanskrit writers regarding the 
nature and working of h’ate may he further illus¬ 
trated by some miscellaneous sayings collected 
from their eompo^^itioiis. 

‘ Theaccompli-shinectof an object is divided betw(*eii Fate and 
exertion. Of tlu'se, the Fate is the nianifrsl al ion of one's actfl 
in former lih* Some ex)>c< t snecons from Fate, s^mu; from 
accident, some from the lapse of time, and some from effort. 
Men of jfemiis believe in the eflleaey of the eomhiriation of all 
these. Asa chariot cannot he jmt into motion with a sing'la 
wheel, BO does Fate not succeed without exertion ‘ (Ihtjfiaca/Ai/a- 
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imrti, i. 348-350, tr. Mandlik). ‘ Succesa in every enterprise 
depends on Destiny and human acts : the acta of Destiny are 
out of man’s cont rol. Think not on Destiny, but act thyself ’ 
(Mdniuiinrti, vii. 205, tr. M. Williams). ‘ Fate I consider para¬ 
mount, human effort is futile. Kverythin^f is governed by Fate , 
Fate is the final resort’ (fidtndpana, i. viii. 22). ‘Fate binds a 
man with adamantine cords, and drags him upwards to the 
higliest rank, or downward to the depths of misery’ (ih. vii. 
xxxvii. 8, tr. M. Williams). ‘Danish all thought of De.stiny, 
and act with manly vigour, straining all thy nerve. VVTien 
thou hast put forth all thy energy, the blame of failure will not 
rest with thee' {IIitopade^a, Introd. 81, tr. M. Williams). 

‘What though we climb to Meru’s peak, soar bird-like through 
the sky, 

Grow rich by trade, or till the ground, or art and science ply, 

Or vantpiish all our earthly foes, we yield to Fate’s decree. 

What e’er she mils can ne’er take place, whate’er she wills must 
he’ (hhdrtrfiari, tr. Tawney, Calcutta, 1877, p. 40). 

‘ As a man puts on new clothes in ihia world, throwing away 
those which lie formerly wore, even so the self of man puts on 
new' bodies, which are in accordance with his acts in a foiiner 
Ute’ {Vi^nusynj-ti, xx. 60, tr. Jolly). 

IjItrratukr. — Monier-Williams, Brahmanisin and Hindu- 
i^n*, London, 1891 ; A. Barth, The Religiimit of Jndia''^, do. 
1891 ; P Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. der J'hilosophie, vol. i.-ui., 
Leipzig, 18;)t-l<)0H also Fier philoK. Trxte des Mdhdhhdratam^ 
do. 1900 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Great h'mc of India, London, 
1901 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896 
(^GIAI" III. 8); R. Pischel, Leben und Lehre den Buddha, 
Leipzig, 190(5; Buhler-Burgess, The Indian Sect of the Jainas, 
London, 1905; O. Bdhtlingk, Iiid. Spruche'^, St. Petersburg, 
1870-78 (cf. A. Blau’s Index to this collection, Leipzig, 1898, 
8.V. ‘Schicksal’). J. JOLLY. 

FATE (Iranian).—The (lathas attribute fore- 
knowle(l;.,^e to Ahiira Mazda {Yastia xxix. 4, xliv. 
2, 6, 9-11, 13-19, xlviii. 2), which i.s also implied 
in tlui wliole Iranian scheme of the Ages of the 
World iq.v.). Foreordination, however, scarcely 
develo[)e<l in Zoroa.strian thought, except in a minor 
infralap.sarian sense, until a comparatively late 
period. ITactically the only Ave.sta passap^e which 
IS directly fatalistic in its teaching i.s Vend. v. 8, 
which states that a man apparently drowned is 
really carried away by demons, and that ‘ there, 
then, Fate is fullilled, there it is completed ^ {at hr a 
adhatfrajasaifi haxta adhdt nijasaiti). 

In genniiHi Zoroastrianism fatalism has no place, 
for the entire .spirit generated by the long struggle 
which each man rnn.st help Ahnra Mazda to wag(^ 
against Ahriman and every other power of evil 
militates against a concept which—whatever its 
alleged jnstilication—has, as a matter of history, 
sapped the energy of every people that has held it. 
And yet fatalism ctime to he an important doctrine 
of later Zoroastrianism. What was the source of 
this new factor — philosojihical speculation, the 
malign intlnenceof llahylonian a.strology, the crush¬ 
ing of the national spirit by the foreign dominion 
under which the Zoroastrians pas.sed, or a combina¬ 
tion of all three—it is not easy to t(*ll ; yet there 
is at least a curious and suggestive analogy between 
the rise of fatalism in Iran and that of karma {q.v.) 
in India, which seems to have been evolved from 
a combination of philosophical speculation with 
the religions beliefs of the aborigines of India. 

The 7)(n/i:ar< (iii. 77, tr. Sanjana, Bombay, 187411., 
p. 85) teaches a qualified free will when it says: 

‘ It is through the power and the aa.sistance of the Ijada 
(angels) that man knows the Holy 8elf-existent (Ahnra Mazda), 
fights with the Dariijs (demons) and delivers hia body and aoul 
from them, and possesses the power of managing the other 
creation of this w'orld. Under the design of the Creator, man 
is born, and has the power to direct himself, under the auper- 
intendenee of the Ijads. The abode (in man) of the e\il 
qualities of the evil r)assion8 is for the purpose of obstructing 
heavenly wisdom and for contriving to plunge man into sin.’ 

Within the sphere of orthodox Zoroastrianism, 
fatalism comes to the front chiefly in two Pahlavi 
works—the 9th cent. Ddtistdn-l Dhuk {DD), and 
the Dlnd-l Mnlnog-i Xrat {MX) of uncertain date, 
but probably before the Arab conquest, and iio.ssibly 
in the reign of Cliosroiis i. (531-579 [MX, ed. 8an- 
'ana, Bombay, 1895, p. viif.]). According to Z)/) 
xxi. 3-5, 

'there are some things through destiny, and there are some 
through action ; and it is thus fully decided by them [the 


liigh priests] that life, wife, and child, authority and wealth 
are through destiny, and the righteousness and wickedness of 
priesthood, warfare, and husbandry are through action. And 
this, too, is thus said by them, that that which is not destined 
for a man in the world does not happen ; and that which is 
destined, be it owing to exertion, will come forward, be it 
through sinfulness or slothfulness, he is injured by it. That 
which will come forward owing to exertion is such as his who 
goes to a meeting of happiness, or the sickness of a mortal who, 
owing to sickness, dies early ; and he who through sinfulness 
and slothtiilness is thereby injured is such as he who would 
wed no wife, and is certain that no child of his is horn, or such 
as ho who gives his body unto slaughter, and life is injured by 
his living.’ 

Some colour is lent by MX viii. 17 to the view 
which the jiresent writer, like Cumont {Mysterus 
of Mithra, tr. McCormack, Chicago, 19D3, p.' 124 f.), 
is inclined to favour, that Zoroa.strian fatalism is 
borrowed, in tin; main, from Babylonian astrology, 
when it declare.s that ‘ every good and the reverse 
which hapiien to mankind, and also the other 
creatures, happen through the seven planets and 
the twelve constellations.’ It is useless to strive 
against fate, for, according to MX xxiii. 5-9, 
‘when predestination as to virtue, or as to the reverse, comes 
forth, the wise becomes wanting in duty, and the astute in 
evil becomes intelligent; tlie faint-hearted iiocomes hriiver, and 
the braver becoiiie.s faint-hearted ; the diligent becomes lazy, 
and the lazy act.s diligently. Just as is predestined as to the 
matter, the cause enters into it, and thrusts out e\erything 
else.’ In short, destiny (haxt) is * predominant over every one 
and everything’ {MX xlvii. 7; cf. also the polemic of Fzmk, 
AijaUut the Sects, tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, p. 121 ff.). There 
is, however, a sharp distinction in MX xxiv. 5-7 between 
destiny (6aa:f) and Divine providence (bdk-baxt); ‘destiny is 
that which is ordained from the beginning, and Divine provi¬ 
dence is that which they also grant otherwise,’ and according 
to Visp. vii. 8 there is spei'ial Divine intervention fbaghb-baxta) 
on behalf of Iranian warriors. 

Yet it rnn.st be questioned whether the MX is, 
strictly speaking, ortliodox, for in xxvii. 10 occur 
the significant words, 

‘ The affairs of the world of every kind proceed through destiny 
(hreh) and time (damdnok) and the supreme dec^ree of the self- 
existent eternity (zdrvdn), the king and long-continumg lord.’ 

This is strongly suggestive of the Zarvanite 
heresy (on which see SKCTS[ZoroastrianJ), according 
to which both Ahnra Mazda and Ahriman are 
sjirnng from Zrvan Akarana (‘Boundless Time’), 
who is mentioned as a Divinity in the A vesta itself 
(Ixxii. 10 ; Nydi.^, i. 8 ; Vend. xix. 13). That 
this belief existtnl long before the composition of 
the Pahlavi texts quoted above is shown bv a cita¬ 
tion from Tlieodore of Mopsnestia {aqnid Ifliotins, 
Bihl. Ixxxi.), on the autliority of an Armenian 
chorepiscopus Mastnhins, who regarded Zrvan as 
the author of all, and who called him Fate (Zapoudg, 

dpxvy^v iravrCbu eladyti 6v Kal Tvxt]v KaXei), while 
both the 5th cent. Armenian polernist Kznik (tr. 
Schmid, }>. 11911’.) and the Syraic writers (cf. Nol- 
d(,‘ke, Festgruss an Ruth, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 34-38) 
make one of their main attacks on the Zoroa.strian 
religion turn upon the fatalism of Zarvanism.^ 
In similar fashion the Parsi ' Ularnd-i Islam (tr. 
Vnllers, Fragmente uber die Relig. des Zoroasters, 
Bonn, 1831, ])p. 44 f., 46) aflTirms that Time created 
Ahnra Mazila, who created all good things, this 
being in direct opposition to the statement of Zat- 
sparam (i. 24, tr. We.st, BRE v. 160) that Ahnra 
Mazda was the creator of Time. The latter view 
is conlirrned by a statement of a Persian rivdyat 
(ed. and tr. Spiegel, Trad. Lit. der Parsen, Vienna, 
I860, p. 16111), according to which Ahnra Mazda 
also created Zrvan dareghO-x^'adhata (‘long, self- 
ordained Time/), who difl’ers in many regards from 
Zrvan Akarana (Spiegel, Erdn. Alterihumskunde^ 
ii. 4 fl.). 

The fatalism of the Zoroastrians also appears in 
the numerous prophecies of future events (cf., for 
example, Ydtkdr-i Zarirdn, tr. Modi, Bombay, 
1899, pp. 21 f., 29 f., where Jamfisp prophesies to 
King Vistrispa the outcome of battle) and in the 
1 On the adoption of 2^rvanism by Mithraism, see Cumont, 
op. cit. pp. 107, 148, and also his Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1911, p. 160 f., where the co¬ 
operation of Bab. influence is again emphasized. 
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entire system of Persian divination (q.r.). In the 
]\‘rsian epic of the Sah-Ndniak (tr. Moiil, Paris, 
1876-1878) the power of Fate is also enipliasized. 
Tims the Emperor of China declares (iii. 11‘2) that 
‘ no one will escape the rotation of heaven {gardiS-i 
dsmdn), even though he were able to overtlirow an 
elephant,’ and the poet makes a similar rellexion 
on the violent death of Yazdagird i. (v. 419) ; but 
here, as de liarlcz observes [Avcsta . . . trad.^ 
Paris, 1881, p. Ixxxvii), we no longer move in a 
Zoroastrian sphere. 

LiTKRATdRB.—F. Spiegel, Erdn. AlterthumHkunde, Leipzig, 
1871-IS78, ii, L li, 14, note ‘2, Aveata . . . ubfrsetzf, do. I8r)ii- 
18(53, ii. ‘219; L. C. Casartelli, Phil, of the Mazdayaanian 
Reliij. under the Sassanids, tr. Asa, Bombay, 1889, pp. 9, 31-33, 
86, 144, 148 f. ; E. West, Pahiavi Texts, ii., iii. (SBE xviii. 
(188‘2J, xxiv. [1886]). LOUIS II. GKAY. 

FATE (Jewish),—Based on the OT, which on 
the whole acknowledges fri^edom of choice, Judaism 
does not, and consistently cannot, hold the pagan 
doctrine of Fate. The subject never entered 
Jewish consciousness, and therefore there is not 
even a Heb. word in the O'b corresponding to fjLOipa 
or fatum. pn is an engraved statute and hence a 
law of Nature, but not applied to human atlairs. 
When, therefore, Josephus makes his countrymen 
state their tlieological diU'erences in philosophical 
language and ascribes to the Pharisees a belief in 
a elfxapfx^v’q {A7\t. XVIII. i. 3), he does not mean by 
it an iude.vible power to which gods and men must 
bow, but has in his mind the late Heb. w'ord n'jij 
(from in, ‘to divide’; cf. fielpo/xai from pdpo^), 
gen(;rallv pi in, a decree of a judge or king, or 
Divine (lecision. Not fatalism but foreordination 
was the belief of Pharisaism. 

'Pho new term for Cod’s foreordination Avas 
grafted on OT notions evolved from new ideas of 
(jod’s Providence. The Bab. god Marduk held a 
solemn assembly of the gods on New Year’s Day, 
when the lot was cast, the year’s destiny settled, 
and Marduk seized anew the reins of government 
(A. Jeremias, OT in the Light of the Ancient 
East, Eng. tr. 1910, i. 59). )t is probable that 
this largely inlluenced the Jewish observance of 
the autumnal New Year, and gave rise to the 
Pharisaic belief in a elp-appLivT). For on the first of 
Tishri, the agricultural New Year and Feast of 
Trumi)ets, the sole sovereignty of God is emphasized 
in the liturgy in a .sj)ccial manner. On tiiat day 
God holds a court of justice in heaven, before whi(ui 
all mankind are arraigned. Satan is the accuser, 
and prayers and the sound of the trumpet ascend¬ 
ing as a memorial (Iw ‘JS*”*) are the si)ecial pleaders. 
Three books are oj)ened, wherein is inscribed the 
fate of each individual—one for the perfectly 
righteous, one for the perfectly wicked, and one 
for the mediocre ; the first two are resp(‘ctively 
sealed on that day for life and for death, the third 
is left open for forensic proceedings, merits and 
demerits being balanced during the penitential 
days, and is sealed on the Day of Atonement 
{Eosh Hash. 16611'.). The usual .salutation on New 
Year’s Day is : ‘ May you be in.scribed (on the Day 
of Atonement, ‘May you be sealed’) for a good 
year!’ The Musapti prayers for the New Year 
say: 

‘On this day sentence is passed upon countries—which of 
them is to bo destined to the sword and which to ])eaco, which 
to famine anci which to plenty ; and every (creature is visited 
therein, and recorded for life or for death. Who is not visited 
on such a day as this?’ 

Even the extent of man’s sustenance is decreed 
in this session {Be.ya, 16«). The sentences, how¬ 
ever, of this annual as.size are not irrevocable. 
‘Repentance, Prayer, and Almsgiving rescind the 
evil decree ’ (Liturgy, and Hash Hash. 166). Hence 
a converted sinner can be said to annul the Divine 
g^zar din [Mo'ecl If at. 166), in so far that it is no 
longer applicable to him since he became another. 


Man, then, remains master of his religious and 
moral destiny. ‘Everything is in God’s hands, 
except the fear of God ’ {Ber. 33 ; Meg, ‘25a). Good 
and evil are the i.ssues of man’s actions [Dch. Ii. 
iv.). lie po.sse.s.ses the power to defile himself and 
to keep himself clean {Yoma, 39a). In Mak. 106 it 
is jiroved from the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Writings that one is guided on the way he d(;sii(;s 
to walk. 

But, when God’s Providence is spoken of, we 
meet in .Jewish literature with sentiments expres¬ 
sive of determinism. It is possible that the Stoic 
philosophy lent a colouring to .Jewish speculations 
on Divine Providcuu^e. We know that the ethics 
of Stoicism agree in many points with those of the 
Haggada, betraying some acquaintance, on the 
part (^f the Rabbis, with the tenets of that sijiool. 
Strabo identifies Judaism with Stoicism (Keinach, 
Textes dfiuteurs grccs ct roinains I'cJatifs an 
judaisme, Paris, 189.5, j)p. 11, 16, 99, 242). Ben 
Sira (17^ IS*^'^"^) asserts the freedom of human will 
in the manner of one attacking a contrary opinion. 
Josephus {BJ VI. 1 . 8, iv. 8) uses the word dn.app.hri 
as it Ire w’ere a real fatalist. The repeated emphasis 
laid on Divine foreknowledge is a step in the 
<lirectiori or lat ali.sm. 'rims, in t he above mentioned 
Mnsaph prayers for the N(wv Year, God is sjroken 
of as ‘ looking (i^''^) and beholding to tire end of all 
generations.’ A dictum of R. 'Akiba’s w\'is {Ah. 
iii. 19); ‘ Everything is foreseen (isv, e(juivalent 
to Jose])lius’ ^(popdv :=providerc [BJ II. viii. 14J),’ 
although it is added : ‘ free will is given.’ Man in 
his nature and environment is a product of a 
predetermined will. ‘ He is fashioned, born, lives, 
dies, and is brought to judgment against his will ’ 
(Ah. iv. 29). In his ante-natal state his .sex, 
constitution, size, shape, appearance, social position, 
livelihood, and all that may befall him, are pre- 
onlained {Tank, on Ex 38“^). Marriages are made 
in Heaven. Forty days before the birth of a child 
its future spouse is proclaimed by a herald (V^i n^), 
and no prayers can alter it {Mofd K. 186; Sank. 
^Z'la). 'Iirroughout his life his feet guide him 
whither ho is destined to go {Siik. 55). The very 
wounding of a linger is previously proclaimed in 
heaven {Ah. Zara, 54). No one dies prematurely, 
although the ])lague may rage for sciven years 
(^’ar^/^.‘29). His mental endowmenls are likc'wise 
U'escribed. One h.as an aptitude for studying 
laggada, another for Mishna, another for Gemara, 
and another for all three. Even the pr()})hetic gift 
was bestowed in measure. One prophet was the 
author of two books, another of a chaj)ter, and 
another of only one verse {Yalkut on Job 9^®). 

‘ By thine own name, says Ben 'Azai, will they 
call thee, in thy [)lace will they seat thee, of thine 
own will they give thee. No one can touch anything 
that is destined for another. No kingdom can 
extend a hairbreadth against another ’ ( Yoma, 38a). 

History is shaped in accordance with a i*re- 
ordained plan. Sull'ering, death, the Deluge, 
Israel’s servitude in h'gy])t and persecution by 
Hainan, wiu'c prescribed before creation {Tank, on 
Ex 3*)- God revcailed to Adam before he was 
C(>mj)let(‘ly fornu'd his righteous descendants (/6.), 
To Moses Hi; show'cd a list of ‘every generation, 
its kings, guides, and prophets from the creation 
until the final resurrection of the dead ’ {Midr. R. 
on Ex 31). The leaders were to a})pear on the 
stage of time as they were wanted : Uno avidso 
7ion deficit alter. Thus, ‘before Moses’ sun set, 
Joshua’s rose.’ Similar w'as the case with Eli 
and Samuel. On the day R. ‘Al>iha was slain, 
Judah the Prince W'as born, and on the latter’s 
death day Bab Ada bar Ababa wuis born,’ etc. 
{Midr. K. on (in 239- Israel’s election was decreed 
from all eternity, and is irrevocable. 'Fheir final 
redemption must be preceded by repentance. 
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ShouUI they fail to repent at the appointed time, 
(fod will force it by raisiii;^^ up for tliem another 
tyrant like Hainan {Sn)}h. [)lo, 98a). The inter¬ 
ference of miracles with the course of Nature, such 
as tlie dividing of the Ked Sea at the Exodus, the 
solstice at Gilieon, the Jonah miracle, etc., Avas 
in accordance with a Divine ‘stipulation’ before 
creation {Muir. H. on (In D). 

How far foreordination was compatible with the 
doctrine of rewards and f)uniHhments was a fre<]uent 
subject of discussion in the Talmudic period. Ibit 
the Habbis advanced no solution of the problem 
beyond the categorical statement that, notwith¬ 
standing, man possessed freedom of will. At most 
it was addial tliat compliance with the law merited 
greater reward for the righteous and severer 
punishment for transgressors {Shah. 32a). The 
)ioblem wrecked the faith of Elislia ben Abuyah. 
t was left to the Jewish philosophers of the 
jMiddle Ages to reconcile the doctrine of Divine 
foreknowledge with freedom of will. It being 
beyond the scope of tliis article to reproduce tlieir 
arguments, we conclude that all, with perha{)s the 
exception of IJasdai Crescas, rejected fatalism, 
pointing out that foreknowledge was not identical 
with causat ion. 

Literatirk.— artt. ‘Fate,’ ‘Predestination’; Ham¬ 
burger, art. ‘ Uestiinniung ’; F. Weber, Judische Theologie, 
Leii)/ig, 1S97, Index ; L Stein, Die WillensJrerheU . . . hei den 
)ud. I^hilosaphen des Mtttclalterx, Perlin, 1S82 ; D. Kaufmann, 
(ieHch. drr Attributeidehre, Gotha, 1H77 ; S. Bernfeld, Da nth 
El<diiin, Warsaw, lSli7 ; M. Joseph, Judaiitm as ('"reed and 
Life, London, 1910, ch. vi. A. E. SUFFKIN. 

FATE (Muslim).— i. General.—Islam lias often 
been charged with being a fatalistic religion, but 
this reproach is not quite merited. For a proper 
analysis of fatalism in Islam, it is important, in 
the liist jdace, to distinguish between tlie popular 
point of \'iew and the philosophical or theological. 
Eastern peoples have a ^>syetiological tendency to 
fatalism ; but this species of po])ular fatalism, 
numerous traces of Avhich are found in their folk¬ 
lore, is a sentiment rather than a doctrine. It is, 
moreover, limited to the outstanding accidents of 
human life, and esi)ecially to death, which it 
rc])resents as happening of necessity at such and 
such a time and in such and such circumstances, no 
matter wliat one may do to avoid it; it is, we may 
say, a physical fatalism. The fatalism of the 
Hciiolars is ratlier a moral fatalism ; it do(‘S not 
apply specually to death, but refers to all human 
actions, holding tlu;se to bo decreed by God. 
It is true that there have been scholars who 
taught fatalism in Islam, and that the books of 
Muslim theologians and the Qur’an itself contain 
jiropositioiis a[)i)arently inculcating fatalism. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that the 
doctrine of fatalism has always been expressly 
repudiated by orthodox Islam, which believes in 
the free will of man, although it encounters serious 
dithculty in recainciling Ithis Avith tho all-poAverful 
will of tlod. We noAV pro(;eed to indicate briefly 
hoAV the (luestioiis of jiredestination and free A\ill 
are treatial in the Qur’an, among various philoso¬ 
phical sects, and among the ])eople. 

2. In the Qur’an.—Muhammad speaks of books, 
kept in heaven, in Avhich the deeds of men are 
written doAvn, and A\hich Avill be used as the basis 
of the Last Judgment. One of these books is 
vMed'Illii/iln : ‘The liook of the righteous is in 
Jlliyun’ ((Qur’an, Ixxxiii. 18 [SBE ix. 324]); 
another is called Sijjhi : ‘ The liook of the Avicked 
is in Sijjin’ (Ixxxiii. 7 [SBE, loc. cit.]). Tradition 
has it that these books are eternal, though this is 
not indicated in the text of the (Qur’an ; probably 
Muhammad thought the lists Avere Avritton day by 
da}" as the deeds took place. There are also books 
relating to each indiviaual: ' 


‘As for him who is given his book in his right hand [at the 
Last Judgment], ho shall be reckoned with by an easy reckon¬ 
ing. . . . But as for hira who is given his book behind his 
back, he shall call out for destruction, but he shall broil in a 
blaze ! ’ Oxxxiv. 7-12). 

Muhammad’s idea seems to be that human actions 
are noted down in the books at tho time they are 
performed. There is still another book, called the 
‘ perspicuous Book,’ relating to the whole Avorld : 

‘Nor shall there escape from it the weight of an atom, in the 
heaveui or in the earth, or oven less than that, or greater, save 
in the perspicuous Book ’ (xxxiv. 3 [SBE ix. l.")0]). 

According to tradition, this book is eternal ; but 
the Qur’an does not say so. In short, the relevant 
pa.SHages do not justify the popular expression ‘ It 
was Avritten ’ (with ‘ from all eternity ’ understood). 

While there is no text in the Qur’an aflirming 
that men’s actions are decreed in advance by God, 
Ave find passages, on the other hand, which seem 
to signify that God forces certain men to do evil, 
that Ho predestines a certain number to hell; 
e.g. the folloAving verses : 

‘Had we pleased we would have given to everything ita 
giiidance; but the sentence was due from me I will surely 
fill hell with tho Jinn and with men all together’ (xxxii. 13). 
‘We have created for hell many of the jinn and of mankind : 
they have hearts and they discern not therewith ; they have 
e>eH and they see not therewitii; they have ears and they 
hear not therewith ; they are like cattle, nay, they go more 
astray 1 these it is who care not’ (vii. 178). ‘God leads astray 
whom He pleases, and guides whom He pleases’ (xxxv. 9, etc.). 

J’liese ji.'is.sagcs are [irobably not to be taken 
quite literal I}'. Muhammad in the Qur’an does 
not speak Avith the precision of a teacher, but 
rather expresses himself as an orator, almost as a 
)oet. His very emphatic terms Avere occasioned 
)y the persistent stuobornness of his audience, and 
may mean only that God tinally hardens the hearts 
of the wicked who have first scorned His favours. 
Tliis is more clearly stated in ii. 17 {SBE vi. 3): 

‘ Deafness, dumbness, blindness, and they shall not return ! ’ 

It will he noticed that tlie above pa.ssag<'s are 
reniinis<;ent of tho Bible ; Muhammad apiilies to 
the Avicked Avliat the Bible says of idols (rs 

135>«G. 

3. With the theologians. —It was not until 
philosophical studies began to flourish that the 
question of fatalism Avas thoroughly investigfited 
in Islam. Tho attribules of (Jod are enumerated ; 
amongst them are specified knoAvledge, will, poAver. 
J'hese Divine attributes must be absolute ; Avhat 
room is left then for the Avill and jiower of man ? 
The philosophers knoAv God as universal agent and 
creator of all things. If God was the ‘agent’ of 
everything, hoAv could man be the ‘agent’ also 
(and, 80 to speak, over and above) of his oAvn 
actions? In (lod also they saw the supreme 
‘ cause,’ the cause of causes ; how then could they 
admit that man Avas capable of performing deeds 
of Avhicdi God Avas not the ‘ lirst cause’? Sucdi 
Avere the philosojihical forms in Avhich the question 
Avas clothed. 

God’s Avill and knoAvledge, according to Muslim 
theologians, produce from all eternity a sort of 
de(;ree Avhich is realized by His power. This decree 
is called the qadd ; its continual realization is the 
(jntdar (of. Jurjani, in tlie book of the Ta'rifdt). 
Now, man, under this Divine decree, must be left 
enougli liberty to give his life a moral signilicance ; 
at the same time, the morally bad actions of Avicked 
men must not he attributed to God. This Avas the 
problem Avhich Muslim theology tried to solve, but 
wo cannot say that it lias given a clear solution. 

There is a short treatise by an interesting though 
late author, Al)d ar-Bazzriq\([ 7 .'y.), the Sufi (t A.D. 
13.30 at Kashan), Avhich avcH rejiresents the point 
of view of orthodox Muliammadanism on tliis 
question. The Avork is called Tract on Predestina¬ 
tion and Free Will {Risfilat fi d-Qaddwa H-qadar). 
Amidst many subtleties, Ave see how the author 
conceives tho rblc and function of the will in human 
action, and the part he means to leave to it in 
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relation to God’s will. Knowledge, says'Abdar- 
Razzaq, is the impression of the form of a known 
object on the mind of man; i)erception is the 
feeling of the object given by the external senses, 
such as sight, or by the internal senses, such as 
intelligencii or imagination. I'owcr is that faculty 
of the soul which makes it able to accomplish or 
leave unaccomj)lished any action; will is the 
decision which encourages or forbids its accomplish¬ 
ing. The distinction between tlie ‘power’ and the 
‘ will ’ of man plays an important part in these 
discussions. 

^Vllen we perceive a thing, we know it; when 
we know it, we judge whether it is agre(;able or 
rej)ugnant to us ; and it produces in us a certain 
iru'lination wliich makes us pursue it or reject 
it: this inclination is will ; and it is will that 
acts upon the power whicli moves the members 
according to the choi(!e of the will. In cases where 
we are not compelled to admit the absolute agree- 
ahlcness or non-agreeahleness of the object, our 
iritelligence employs the faculty of rellexion and 
imagination to find out to which side the balance 
leans; and the will of the intelligence gives free 
scope to its o[)inions in tliis investigation. It may 
happen that a thing is agreeable under certain 
aspects and repugnant under others ; c.g., it may 
please some of our senses and not the others, it 
may be good for certain members and harmful 
for others, it may please the senses and repiel the 
mind, or inveisiily ; or, again, it may beof advantage 
for the present but not for the future, or inversely. 
FA'ory agreeable motive produces an attraction, 
every other a repulsion ; if the attractions prevail, 
the result is a free decision in favour of the action. 
To this decision should be attributed juaise or 
blame, according as the action is good or bad ; it 
is this decision that deserves either reward or 
})unishnient. Nevertheless, 'Abd ar-Kazzaq con¬ 
tinues, there is no doubt that percejition, know¬ 
ledge, power, will, reflexion, imagination, and the 
other faculties exist by the agency of God and 
not by ours. Ho concludes that we must refer 
all actions to (tod as the agent who makes them 
exist, without, however, ent ii tdy withdrawing them 
from their human authois. 

Ghaz!\ll has a fairly thorough investigation of 
the que.stion in his Epistle to Jerusalem^ a section 
of his great treatise on the Ihyd. The nrincijde 
is that everything produced in the world is the 
act and creation of God—‘ God has created you, 
and what ye make ’ {Qur’an, xxxvii. 94). No single 
movement escaj)es the power of God, but the decision 
lies none the less with man to a certain extent. 
Kvery free act is, in a way, decided twice—once by 
God and once by man ; it depends upion (Tod for its 
production, and upon man for the merit or demerit 
resulting from it ; or even, outside of the moral 
sphere, for the advantages or disadvantages follow¬ 
ing upon it, since for God there is no advantage or 
disadvantage. This quality in actions of being 
advantageous or disadvantageous, which does not 
exist except from the human point of view, is 
called knsh, ‘gain’ (cf. Jurjani, Tdrifat). The 
choice, therefore, lies with man, the accomplishing 
of the action with God ; the movement is man’s, 
but created by God. God is the creator of the 
action decided by the human will. 

Even before Ghazali, this doctrine had been very 
clearly formulated in the work of the theologian 
Ash'ari. Human power, according to this inidniy 
can have no influence upon the production of 
actions, for everything that exists is produced by 
a unique decree which is superior to the distinction 
between substance and accident; and, if man’s 
decision could influence this creative decree, it 
could also influence the production of natural 
objects, and almost create the heavens and the 


earth. We must, therefore, believe that God has 
arranged man’s actions beforehand in such a way 
that things will happen at their prop('r time in 
conformity with the decisions of the human will. 
Man produces an action in appearance only ; it is 
really created by God ; but, from the moral point 
of view, the action is ‘ attributed ’ to man because 
he decided it. Hijre we have a veritable system of 
j)ro-establishe,d harmony. 

4. With the School of Philosophers. —The ([ucs- 
tion of providence and evil was thoroughly discussed 
in the philoso})hic .school. Avicenna {q. v.) in jtartic- 
ular has some very fine passages on it in his Affjdt 
(p. 78, section on I’roviaeiice, and how evil enters 
into the Divine judgment), and in a treatise 
s])eeially devoted to the subject—the Risdlat al- 
Qadr {I'rcatise on Drstiny, tr. by Mehren). In 
these we meet with ideas, expressed in very 
eloquent terms, that might be compared witri 
those of Leibniz. 

Provideru’e, for Avicenna, is 
‘ the knowledge of Ood t!tivcli»|>iric evcryf.hinpf. . . . The know¬ 
ledge (Jod has of the kind of in neflconi e api>li('able to the uni- 
vernal order of things is the source whence good Hows over 
everything.' 

How is evil possible in this world which is cn- 
velopeil by the thought of the absolutely good 
Being? Avicenna answers the question hy a 
tlusuy of optimism. He recognizes thrt;e kinds 
of evil meiaphysi(‘al, moral, and physical. To 
moral evil h(3 pays little attention ; metaphysical 
evil does not exist except in potential beings, not 
yet comph'tely realize<i, i.c. in the corruptible 
world, which is inferior to the sphere 01 the 
Moon ; it depmids on matter ; hut in the sjihere 
of the Intelhgibles there is no metaphysical evil, 
since everything there exists in a state of complide 
perfection. As for physical evil, it is less wididy 
spread than physical good ; it is frequent, indei'd, 
but not so frequent as good ; not illness, but 
healtli, is the normal state. Enrther, every evil 
is a good in some sense : the weaker animal torn 
by the wild beast, and the sparrow carried off by 
the bird of prey, sutler ; but their suflering is for 
the advantage of the stronger animal. Physical 
good and evil cannot be the same in the eyes of 
God as they are to us ; His point of view and the 
motives of His judgment are hidden in a mystery 
which ought to forliid our condemning His work. 

With certain theological sects. —The doctrine 
of Abd ar-llazzaq is that of the orthodox tlieolo- 
giansof Islam ; it strikes a happy mean ; on either 
side there is a sect famous in the history of Islam : 
the Qa<Iarites, who credit man w ith full pow(‘r in 
the production of his actions, and the da barites, 
who credit liim with none. 

d’he Qadarites (from qurlrah^ ‘ bum an power,’ 
not from qadar, ‘ the Divine decree ’) hold that man 
has the pow'er to cicate his ow n actions, and do not 
allow' that his evil actions are prodmuxl by God. 
Ash'ari and 'Ahd ar-Kazzaq rei)roac]i tlnuu with 
positing two jirinciples, one fur good deeds- God 
—and one for had—Satan, d'he prophet, writes 
’Abd ar-Kazza(|, said : 

‘The (Qadarites are the Magi of this generation, since they 
acknow'Iedge two powerful, independent principles, just as tlie 
Magi, wlio looki‘d upon Yezdan and Ahrunan as independent 
principles, tlie one of good, the other of evil.’ 

The Mu’tazilitcs, w'ho were not exactly, as they 
have been called, free-thinkers, but tlieologians 
with a rationalistic tendency, in tlie 3nl and 4th 
centuries of Islam, were interested in tlic question 
of human frci'dom ; they treated the subject, with 
a very fewv diflerences, in the i^adarite .sense. 

The Jaharites are the o])])osite of the. C^ladarites. 
They utterly deny the freedom of man ; they do 
not Relieve t hat an aetion neilly eomes from man, 
blit attribute everything entirely to God. Man, 
they hold, does not even have the jtower of choice. 
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God creates the choice and the action alonjj: vyitli 
the sanctions they involve. Tlie name ‘Jabarite’ 
comes from jabr, ‘constraint,’ because in this 
system man is constraiiied in his every action by 
tlie decree of God ; good and evil are necessary in 
him just as are their consequences. 

The beet known /abarite teacher is Jahm, son of Safw.in. 
He bepan to at Tirrniz and was put to death by Saliin, 

son of Abwaz aI-M;izini, at Morv at the end of the rei^n of the 
Umavvad’s(Sth cent, a.d., according,' to Shahrashini, text, p. 59). 
This teacher held that Uod creates actions in man a« He creates 
them in thing's, and that actions are attributed to man only 
metajibonr-allv. as they are to things, when it is said, r.i/., that 
the tree f>ro(hico 3 fruits, the water runs, etc. Rewards and 
piinishinenfs are compulsory like the actions themselves. 

The mime Jiibarito with the qualilication 
• moderate’ (or ‘mitigated’) has, according to 
Sha]ii;i.strini, sometime.s been given to tho.se who 
accord a certain rble in the production of an action 
to the jiowcr of man, while not allowing him free¬ 
dom of (dioice. durjilni’s definition in the Ta 
that ‘ the moderate Jabarites are tliose who acconl 
man a certain merit or demerit in the action, like 
the Ash'arites,' is not exact; for thi.s last position 
is confused with the orthodox view. 

It should be observ'ed that tliose ancient Muslim 
t(*achers who deny human freedom always deny it 
on the ground of the omnipotence of (bxl, and not 
of a purely natural determinism ; they still cling 
to religion even in the very act of annihilating 
freedom, the condition of moral life. 

*Abd ar-Razzaq ciiticized both sects—Qadarites 
and Jabarites—in these terms : 

' Doth are blind in one eye ; the Qadarites in the ri^ht eye, 
the stronger, the eye that perceives essential realities; the 
Jabarites in the left eye, the weaker, the eye that perceive.s 
exterior objects. Dnt the man whose sight is sound enjo\ m (wo 
e}'e8 : he sees the Divine essence with his right eye and refers 
human aidions to it, both good and liad ; he secs creates 1 things 
with his left eve, and holds that man influences his own ai'tions, 
not in an independent fashion, hut by (iod. He thus recognizes 
the truth of the word [attributed to the] I’rophet—not absolute 
constraint or absolute independence, but something between 
the two.' 

6. In popular belief. —The popular conception 
of fatalism, as wo have said, ap[)lie.s only to the 
outstanding accidents of life and to deatn. Man 
is in the power of certain superior, obscure forces, 
and, however he may struggle against them, he 
cannot alter the destiny in store for him. This is 
exactly the ancicuit Greek ide<a of destiny : human 
freedom is not denied, but it is repre.sented as vain 
in practice, in face of the all-powerful forces that 
[ireside over our lives. For example, if it is 
decided by the power above that a man shall die 
under certain circumstances, notliing can ever pre¬ 
vent the fultilling of this decree. 

It wa.H prophesied to Khalif Ma’mun, the famous promoter of 
philosu})hic studies in Islam, that he would die at Kai^qa ; ho 
arcordingly ahvays avoided the w'cll-known town of that name; 
but one da\, when returning from an exjiedition, he encamped 
in a little }»Iace, where he was seized with a violent fever; he 
asked the name of the village, and was told that it wa.s Itaqqa ; 
then he understood that this was the place, unknown to him, 
to which destmv had brimght him, and had no doubt that his 
death would follow soon—as it did, in fact, within a few hours. 

This willingness tu believe that death cannot 
come except at a fixed time and place is a .source 
of great courage in bat tle ; for where is the danger 
in r(!ckl(!ssriess ? If it is not written that one is to 
die, he will sutler no barm ; and, if it is written, 
then nothing can save him. Orthodox theology, 
however, does not altogether approve of this .senti¬ 
ment. Khalif Oriiar utterial a very wise saying 
on this subject, whicdi well represents the point of 
view of sound theology : ‘He who i.s in the fire 
should resign himself to the will of God ; but he 
who is not yet in the fire iicimI not throw himself 
into it.’ ‘ Kesignation ’ or, rather, ‘ abandonment ’ 
to God is the form of fatalism admitted by the teach¬ 
ing of Islam. It is the idea of (yhri.stian mysticism 
—the believer should abandon himself to the will 
of God. The very name of Islam expresses this 


sentiment; uldm means ‘ the action of giving up 
oneself, of surrendering ’ {i.e. to God). 

Litkiixtcrb. — Stanislas Guyard, TraiU du d^cret et de 
I'arrH divtm, par le dr. souji Ahd er-Razzaq, tr. in JA, 1878, 
ed. Paris, 1879, new tr., Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1876 ; A. F. Mehren, 
Memoir on al-Ash'ari (from Travaux de la S^mt sesnion du 
cungrH internal, des orientalistes), n.d. vol. ii. p. 46 f., also 
Trades mystiques d'Airicenne, Leyden, 1881D94, faso. iv. ; Carra 
de Vaiix, Aviceune, Paris, 1900, Gazali, do. 1902, La Doctrine 
de IT slam, do. I9m. CaRRA DK VaUX. 

FATEHPUR-SlKRl (Arab, fath, ‘victory,’ 
Hindi pur, ‘city,’ and Sikrl, the original name 
of the site).—A famous deserted city, situated in 
the Agra District of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oiidh ; lat. 27“ 5' N. ; long. 77“ 40' E. ; 
23 miles W.8.\V. of the city of Agra. Akhar 
selected the rocky ridge which passes through the 
old Hindu village of Sikri as the site of his new 
capital. 

The native historian, Ni?atnu-d-din Afimad, in his Tabakdt-i- 
Akbari (II. M. Elliot, Ihst. of India, 1878, v. .8.82 f.), records 
that ‘the Emperor had several sons born to him, but none of 
them had lived. .Shaikh Salim Chishti, who residc'd in the 
town of Sikri, 12 kos from Agra, had gladdened him with the 
promise of a son. The Emperor went to visit the Shaikh several 
times, and remaine<l there ten or twenty days on each occa.sion. 
He commenced a tine building there on the top of a hill, near 
the Shaikh’s monastery. The Shaikh also commenced a new 
monastery and a tine mosque, which at the present day ha.H 
no eipial in the world, near the royal mansion.’ This noted 
saint of Sikri, a descendant of another great saint, Shaikh 
F'arid Shakkarganj, was horn at Delhi in a.d. 1478, and spent 
the greater part of his life at Sikri, where he died in 1.672. 
The son promised to Akhar was born in the house of the saint, 
was named Sultan Salim after him, and became Emperor under 
the litle of Jahangir (horn 1669, ascended the throne 1605, died 
1627). 

The new palace wa.«» founded by Akhar in 1569, 
after his return from a victorious camjiaign at 
Kanthamhhor, and the name ‘city of victory’ 
commemoiates this success and the con(|uest of 
(hijarat which immediately followed. His design 
in selecting this site for his ca])ital and palai'e was 
to secure for himself, his family, and jieople the 
benelits of the intercession of the holy man re¬ 
ferred to above. It continued to be the princi])al 
residence of Akhar until 1584, and was also occu¬ 
pied by his son and successor, Jahangir ; liut it 
was abandoned by Sbahjahan in favour of Delhi, 
partly because the ])osition of the latter was 
superior, and partly because the site of Eatehpiir- 
Sikri was found to be unhealthy and the water 
supply unsatisfactory. Many of the buildings are 
now in ruins, but careful restoration has been 
ellected by the Indian Government, and a com¬ 
plete survey of the site was carrii'd out by E. W. 
Smith. Here it is nece.ssary to describe only two 
of the most important religious buildings — the 
tomb of the saint Salim Chi.shti, and the Great 
Mosque, both situated within the .same enclosure, 
the state entrance to which is by a splendid gate¬ 
way, the Buland or Baland Darwaza, ‘ great gate.’ 

I'Vrgiisson (leBcnbcs this gate as ‘noble beyond any portal 
alt.'u hed to any mosque in India, perhaps in tlie world,’ and 
><)ints out the .skill of its architect. The inscription, cut in 
)old Arabic characters, records its erection in a.d. 1002 to 
commemorate the conquest of Kharidesh. Coming from a 
great builder, it has a pathos of its own : ' Said Jesus, on whom 
be peace 1 “The world is a bridge ; pass over it, hut build no 
house there. He who hopethi for an hour, may hope for an 
eternity. The world is but an hour ; spend it in devotion ; the 
rest is unseen. He that standeth up to pray, while his heart is 
not in his duty, exolteth not himself, remaining far from God. 
Thy best possession is that which thou hast given in alms ; thy 
best tratlic is selling this world for the next”’ (E. W. Smith, 
The Moghul Architecture of Fath pur-Sikri, pt. iv. p, 17). 

The Great Mosque is called by Fergu.sson ‘the 
glory ’ of the place, and is hardly surpassed by 
any in India. Bi.shop Heber [Journal, ch. xxi.) 
characteristically contrasts it with the Oxford and 
Cambridge quadrangles. A chronogram on the 
main arch records its erection in A.D. 1571. The 
tomb of the saint, with its lovely carved arcade 
enclosing the cenotaph, the body being interred 
in a vault below, is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in India. It has been fully illustrated 
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and described by E. W. Smith. The tomb is 
lar^^elv frequented by pil^udms from all parts of 
N. India, tlie great fair commencing on the 20th 
day of the month Ramadan, ^vhen the chief 
guardian, known as Imam, or Sajjadanashin, ‘he 
who sits on the carpet of prayer,’ a lineal descen¬ 
dant of the saint, is enthroned. Women, as well 
as men, come to pray ; and, though the former are 
not allowed witfiin the cenotaph chamber, they 
wander timidly and silently round the peram- 
bulatory. Many, particularly brides and childless 
women, attach scraps of cloth or pieces of thread 
to the delicate tracery of the marble screen, not, 
as Smith sup[)oses, as ‘ votive offerings,’ but as a 
means of bringing themselves into sacred com¬ 
munion with the spirit of the saint, who is implored 
to act as their intermediary with the Almighty to 
secure the boon they crave. The same beliei in 
another form is shown in the silver horse-shoe 
I)laced, according to tradition, by Akbar himself 
upon the outer gate, and carried off by the Jats 
^\nen they attacked Agra in 1764 ; and in the 
333 horse- and ox-shoes, some beautifully chosed, 
ornamenting the Buland Darwaza, where they 
have been placed by people who trusted that the 
saint would intercede for the recovery of their 
sick animals. 

liiTKRATiTRE. -The article ia based on the personal knowledf^e 
of the place by the writer and on the monograph by E. W. 
Smith, Tha Moghul Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri, 4 parts, 
Allahaba<l, 1891-98; see als(^ J. Fergusson, Jliat. of Indian 
Architecture, Ix)ndon, 1910, li. ‘.‘9;Uf. ; E. B, HaveLl, Handbook 
to Agra and the Taj, London, 1904; A. Fiihrer, Moninnenial 
Antiquities of the N. W. Provinces and Otidh, Allahabad, 1S!U ; 
W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, ed. V. A Smith, 
London, 1893; L. Rousselet, India and its Native Princes, 
London, 1882 ; IGI xii. |]9(^8) 84 flf. There are numerous refer¬ 
ences to the place in the Ain-i-Akhai i, ed. and tr. Blochmann 
and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94. For frescoes and other works 
of art, see V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, 1911, pp. 282, 408 IT., 425, 430, 435, 437, 441, 4f)9ff., 490. 

W Crooke. 

FATHER.— See Children, Family. 

FATHERHOOD OF GOD.— See God. 

FEAR.^— I. Definition.— in its most general 
sense means the anticipation or expectation of evil 
or pain, as hope is the anticipation of good. In its 
iiK'idence and kind it may be momentary, transi¬ 
tory, and occasional, or a {lermancnt, persistent, 
all-pervading influence poisoning the whole mind 
and character ; it may be a natural, healthy resist¬ 
ance to a jiassing physical danger, or a morbid en- 
slavenient, a paralysis of will and effort in the 
anticipation of some remote and improbable con¬ 
tingency. Surfirise may be legarded as a mild form 
of fear—the query as to whether an evil is present 
or not; astonisJunent is a slightly stronger form of 
the same emotion ; ernharrassmejit ami shyness 
are social forms; anxiety is a more diffuse, in¬ 
definite kind ; terror is usually employed for more 
extreme and sudden onsets of fear, fright for a 
momentar}’^ case, and horror for the deepest degree 
to which the emotion attains (C. Darwin, Expres- 
sion of the Emotions, ed. l.ondon, 1892, ch. 12). 
Timidity, again, is the jjeneral character or tempera¬ 
ment from which fear is likely to spring. 

2. Physical concomitants. — In its more pro¬ 
nounced form, fear has correlated with it a dis¬ 
tinctive group of physical changes in the organism, 
which, together with their outward effects, form 
its ‘ expression.’ These are : (1) changes in the cir¬ 
culation : the blood-vessels contract, with resulting 
pallor and lowered temperature in the skin of the 
body ; the heart beats more rapidly and more 
violently, as if against a gieater resistance. (2) 
Changes in the resniration : the breathing becomes 
laboured ; it is shallower and more rapid, with 

1 For aspects of fear not discussed in the present art., see 
Religion, Rkvrrbncr. 


occasional deep inspirations, w'hilo in extreme cases 
the mouth i.s opened wide as if for ea.sier breath. 
(3) In the glands also action takes place : the skin 

E erspires freely (a ‘cold sweat’); the mouth is dry 
ecause of the failure of tlie salivary glands ; the 
voice is hoarse and whispering. (4) In the viscera 
the digestive processes are cliccked ; extreme fear 
may produce nausea and sickness. (5) The muscles 
are variously affected : the skin trembles all over 
the body (‘shivering with fear’); the voice is 
tremulous as well as hoarse, and may fail to act 
(‘the tongue cleaving to the roof of the mouth’); 
the eyes are opened wddely (‘staring’), the eye¬ 
brows arched, the forehead wrinkled, the lower 
jaw dro[)ped ; the arms are swmng upwards, as if 
warding off an apj>roaching enemy ; the body, at 
first motionless and rigid, may become flaccid, the 
individual shrinking, croucbiiig, perhaps falling 
limp to the ground. In children, and in most 
primitive races, t Inihc phenomena are exaggerated ; 
in civilization, they are modified by training and 
other causes, biu some mwer fail to present them¬ 
selves wherever fear is. Similar expressions are 
found in animals ; in tlie rabbit the ears turn pale 
at any sud<ien ehange in tin: environment, as the 
barking of a <log, or the lliglit of a passing bird ; 
HO with other animals, wheie (he presence, in any 
)art of the surface of the body, of a rich supply of 
)lood makes changes from ledness to ])allor visible. 
Trembling from fear also occurs in most animals, 
while the motionless croiniliiiig and the ‘ shamming 
dead' of various species correspond to the jiaralysia 
of muscles found in man. The more intense the 
emotion, the greater is the number of muscles 
allected, and the greater the amjilitude of the 
niovements made, according to I’diiger’s law (A. 
Mo.sso, La Feur, Fr. tr. of 3rd Ital. ed., Paris, 
1886, p. 34). 

Herbert Spencer sug-j^ested that tlie nervous current follows 
the line of least resistaiu'e ; tho.se muscles which are most fre¬ 
quently us('d, ami also those which are nearest the nerve- 
centres, and which are small and unattached to any resisting 
weight, will present the most permealile paths. Hence the 
facility with which the muscles of the face are played upon by 
fear, as by every other emotion (Essays, 2nd ser,, 1863, pp. 109, 
111). Mosso (p. 113) explains the influence of fear u]»on the 
capillary blood-vessels, their contraction and the resulting pale¬ 
ness of the skin, on similar principles. It is known that the 
centres of .ill such emotional expressions, including the palpita¬ 
tions of the iH'art, the trembling of the skin-muscles, etc., lie in 
the hi am below the cerebral mantle (in the optic thalami, etc.), 
and that tiiey still take place in animals from which the greater 
part of the fore-brain has been removed. It is only ‘associa¬ 
tive ’ fear that is no longer sliown : a dog, for example, does nut 
show fear, in such a condition, at the sight of the whip, but 
does so at its crack ; the former is an acquired, the latter an 
instinctive fear-reaction (Mosso, 40). Mosso, therefore, rejects 
Darwin’s theory as to the origin of such reactions, viz. that 
they have been voluntarily adopted in some previous genera¬ 
tion, and then transmitted as ‘acquired habits,’ the effect 
accumulating from generation to generation, until thi'structure 
of the animal has been so moditteil that the action is eompulsory 
and invariable. The wide-open e.>es and rai.sed eyebrows, for 
example, are referred to the effort to see better the ohiect of 
fear; the wide-<»pen mouth of horror is explained partly by the 
effort to hear better, mouth-breathing being less noisy than 
nose-hreathing, puitly by the necfts of a rapid inspiration ; the 
muscular actions as preparation for flight or for attai'k ; the 
erection of the hair as a relic of the tendency, found in many 
species of animal.s, to make the appearance more terrifying to 
an opponent, as dogs raise the hair of the back, cals fluff out 
their hair and rise on tip toe, reptiles and amphibians swell the 
body or neck, etc. (Farwin, pp. 100, 110). 

Darwin had also considered that the focusing of attention on 
the object of fear might have the effect of withdrawing nervous 
energy from the general musculature of the body ; hence, per¬ 
haps, the hanging jaw’, the trembling of the skin, the shrinking 
of the body in fear. It is to a more general principle buch as 
this that Mosso and Lange prefer to appeal—the tendency of 
the organism towards e<juilibrium, w’hen subjected to stimuli of 
different kinds; circulation and respiration are the processes 
which are most rapidly modified in different situations—cold 
and heat (whether local or general), light, sound, taste, etc. 
The immediate effect of any great mental disturbance, arising 
from a strong stimulus, is to send blood to the brain, withdraw¬ 
ing it from the skin and muscles and the internal organs. The 
organism, as it were, draws its forces towards the centre, in 
order to be able to direct them effectively to the right point of 
attack. For the same reason the heart heats more rapidly, to 
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keep the centres supplied with fresh materials. The withdraw¬ 
ing of the blood from the scalp may be a direct cause of th 
erection of the hair, and, even when the latter does not occui 
and when the terror is prolonged, the trophic disturbance nia; 
cause the hair to turn grey or fall out soon afterwards. Th' 
circulation of the blood is de|)endcnt in its turn on a sudicien 
supply of air to provide it wuth oxygen ; the panting breath o 
a great fear is similar in its nature and its origin to the parititg 
after an exertion, or during a cold shower-bath. There is 
great drain on the cerebral energy, and all the vital processe 
are set in action to counteract it or make it good. Thi 
trembling of the body, shrinking of the skin, pallor, and thi 
rest, are, as it were, by-products of this general redex tendency 
they arc not adaptive, and serve no end for the advantage o 
either individual or species. 

So obviously is the ‘cx])ression ’ of fear in ordinary cases un 
adapted to assist the organism that Darwin, after suggestin; 
the exi'Iaruition by ‘ relics ’ of useful habits,—no longer useful i. 
present circumstances,—admitteii tlie insutheiency of his ex 
planation. It has even been thought tliat the fear-reactions wen 
deti'rmined ))v natural selection, not for the good of the territiet 
spi'cie.s -the victim—but for that of the terrifying species—thf 
beast of jvrey. This would, indeed, be a bizarre product o 
evoluiion. Mosso showed that they have simply no reference 
to evolution ; the tn-mbling of the body, for example, in fear, 
IS stnnlar to the trembling which occurs when lifting a licavj 
weight, or when exhausted b} illness: the nervous exc'itemen 
))re\t‘ntR us from co-ordinating the movements of the marn 
muscles involvt'd in every—even the simplest—action, as .starui 
mg, walking, sjieaking, etc. A man who is afraid does not set 
better, however widely he ouens his eyes; he (ioes not hear 
better ; he is the less i>repare(l for action the greater his terror 
and therefore, jiresumably, his danger. Actions whii'h are sc 
injurious to the organism should have been discarded in Llic 
course of evolution, but in fear the reaidion beconies more ill 
adapted, more hurtful to the individual, the greater the actual 
danger is (Mosso, 122f.); they are not, therefore, products ol 
evolution, but symptoms of disease, i>athologicalforms Uiken by 
normal processes under abnormal conditions. 

The princii'le of a<laptation can be ajipbed only when we are 
dealing with very mild forms of fear—little more than expecta 
tion or surprise : the expression in such cases involves several 
of the attention reflexes—the wide-open eyes, the raised eye 
brows, luid the frown, which Darwin interi>reted as a nasciml 
crying, hut Mosso showed to bo part of the action of adapting 
the to a near object. Any mental effort tends to set in 

j)Ia\ file muhcles used iu external attention, just as all higher 
rnentiil jirocehses tend (o have as their ‘ exj>re8sion ’ the same 
reactions as occur in the corresponding sensory processes. 

3, The objects of fear. — In its fypi’ form, fear is 
a percopf luil emotion, felt on awarene.^s of an object 
or ri'co^^oiition of a situation of .some definite kind. 
In other words, the object in the fear-conscious- 
nes.s is complex and indirect, containiiif," elements 
which are added to the immediate ellect of the 
.stimulus, either from memories of past experience 
or in some other way. Small and defenceless birds 
show fear of the hawk and other birds of prey, and 
of snakes or sei’iionts ; horses show fear of the 
wolf, its appearance, its howl, and even its 
odour; kittens show fear of doo;s ; do^s of tippers 
and lions ; cattle of strange dogs, idc. The gnat 
is said by Hudson to have an ‘ instinctive’ fear of 
the drfigon-tly ; the cockroach, according to Belt, 
of the larger spiders ; the child has fear in insecure 
positions (fear of falling), fear of the dark, of wild 
animals, etc. It seems, then, as if tliere were 
detinite classes of objects, corresponding to the 
most dangerous features in the natural life of every 
animal, with the perception of which fear is a.sso- 
ciated. Healthy dogs are said to avoid ‘ instinc- 
tividy’ a dog which has rabies; they will not 
attack it, nor do they retaliate when themselves 
bitten by it. The question arises as to how this is 
possible. A natural explanation refers tlie forma¬ 
tion of the percejit, and its a.ssociation with the 
fear impulse, to tlie experience of the individual, 
either in memory of actual experience, as a dog 
‘learns’ to reject food seasoned with mustard, or 
in some sort 01 inference from past experience, as 
a child, having fallen from a taole to the ground, 
may feel insecure at any high level afterwards. 
But, as this explanation is obviously inadequate 
to account for fear in infants and in young animals, 
which is exhibited apart from any experience of the 
injurious influence of the objects feared, the argu¬ 
ment has been extended to include the ancestors of 
the individual. It is thrir experience and not his 
that conditions his special behaviour towards the 


object of fear. In the former case, simple and 
comparatively familiar forms of association account 
for the result: a cat hears the bark of a doj^ for 
the first time, then sees the dog, which springs 
upon it and shakes it; the painfiii experience leads 
to protective reactions of clawing, spitting, etc. ; 
one or more experiences of this kind are sutficient 
to drive home the association, so that the sound or 
sight of the dog calls up directly (1) a memory of 
the sensations of being seized, etc., (2) the feeling 
of pain, and (3) the impulse to attack or to escajie 
(G. H. Schneider, Der thicrische Willc, J^eipzig, 
1880, § 4). It is not a memory of the original feel¬ 
ing, but a new and actual feeling, that is cau.sed 
by the remembered sen.^ations; but, since the 
cerebral processes involved in sensation and its 
‘memory’ arc probably the same, in [lart at least, 
the feelings will also tend to he similar. Thus 
fear, as a feeling, is a form of pain, and its 
reactions are similar to those of pain. W'ith 
rejietition of this process, the sen'^ations of being 
seized fail to he remembered consciously, and the 
feeling and impulse attach directly to the sight or 
.sound of the feared object. 

There is ample evidence in human life of this droppini; out of 
links—for example, the fre<]uent cases in uIikIi a person or a 
kind of food is disliked, because of some forj:; ittcn experience 
in the pa.st, perhaps in ivarl} childhood. The emotion may in 
such a <'ase he utterly out of proportion tents immediate object. 
The cerebral processes, corre.spondinp to the orijfinal experi¬ 
ence, ma,> really be excited, hut not sufficiently to give separate 
and distinct consciousneHs of the past. Cases are freijuent 
where one wakes from a light sleep with a vague feeling of de¬ 
pression, dread, or terror, vnthout any object being cons('iously 
noforo the mind ; hut a search or some ohatice as.sociatioii 
through the day may recall a dream in whiidi some .situation of 
terror was actually presented. The emotion eAii.sed by the 
dream persisted after the consciousness of the latter liad itself 
ceased. Suoh subconscious states have been found to he a 
common condition in many cases of pathological fear (ses 
below), and the fear has been curid or removed by bringing 
the cause to full consciousness, so that its irrationality is 
ippreciated. 

Similar to the aliovo proccs.s, hut le.ss direct, is 
that in wliich fear is caused in a social animal by 
the sight of the stifl'cring or death of one of its own 
kind. It is from these and the former experiences 
that G. H. Schneider suiiposes in.stinctive and con¬ 
genital fears to have been evolved. 'The reactions 
to such percepts become habitual in the individual, 
modiiication of the cerebral or other central nerve- 
dements takes place, and these modilications be- 
.•ome congenital in the descendants—cither by way 
of natural or ‘organic’ selection, or through direct 
inheritance, if such is po.s.sihle [Der thin'isrhe Wilh, 
108 tt’., and Dtr incnschliche Wille, Beilin, 1)SS2, 
pt. i. ch. 4). In either case what Is congenital is 
not the perception or the emotion as such, but the 
conditions on which their formation depends; tliere 
is no inherent difficulty in the conception of ‘con¬ 
nate’ ideas of this kind; the perception of a 
particular object, as of a lion, with dillerential 
reactions towards it, may he as easily congenital, 
and may be accounted for in the same way, as the 
sensation of a colour, e.g, red, or green, the power 
to differentiate which has been undoubtedly 
‘evolved ’ from a primitive colourles.s light-sense. 
Hence a young animal, as is suggested, might 
easily have an untaught ‘ recognition ’ of a danger- 
jus foe, with the corresponding emotions. A bird, 
3vcn ]>cfore leaving the shell, ceases chirping at the 
warning cry of the mother-bird ; within a day after 
hatching it will crouch motionless under the same 
conditions, or, if it is a young water-bird, it will 
live in the water ; later, it will of its own accord 
ihrink and stand quietly still when a hawk appears 
.n the air. Conversely, young cuckoos, it is said, 
pay no heed to the shrill warnings of their foster- 
mother. Belt {Naturnlist in Niraragiia^^ London, 
'888, p. 109 f.) describes a tribe of butterflies, 
naturally’ fearless because distasteful to most 
.nimals, but showing immediate fear of a con- 
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spicuous wasp which preyed upon them. But 
experiments show, whatever be the case with in¬ 
sects, that birds and hi^dier animals have no such 
instinctive dread of particular objects. Thus there 
is no conpjenital fear of man (Hudson, Naturalist 
in La Plata‘S, London, 1892, p. 83 ff.); birds crouch 
with fear not merely at a hawk, but at any large 
object dying over them ; in Aberdeenshire, when 
grouse are very wild, and are being shot over dogs, 
a practice of keepers is to dy a paper kite ; this has 
the edect of making the birds lie quiet till the dog 
is almost upon them. The cry of a hawk frightens, 
but so does any harsh, shrill, or grating cry ; blind 
kittens show fear, hiss, and bristle at the smell of 
a dog, but they do the same at any strong odour 
—such as ammonia (Lloyd Morgan, Animal Be¬ 
haviour, London, 1900, p. 48). 

E. L. Thorndike describoa experiments on the fears of chicks, 
corroboratirif^ Morgan’s dccMaion ‘that no well-defined specific 
fears arc present; that the fears of young chicks are of strange 
moving ohjc'cts in general, shock in general, strange sounds in 
general.’ No specific reaction occurred, e.g., to the presence of 
man or to the presence of a cat, unless the cat sprang upon 
them, when they showed the same sort of terror as when ‘a 
basket or football’ was thrown among them. The general fear 
of a novel object in motion is not present from the beginning, 
but develops during the first month; this is also true of the 
fear of man. Among the interesting observations made is that 
of the great individual differences between chicks, both in the 
immediate reaction, and in the process of acquiring definiteness 
of perc'eptiori. The mew of a cat, for example, laiused a great 
show of terror in one or two chicks, but none at all in others 
(Thorndike, Ayiimal Intelligence, N.Y. Ibil, p. 102) Thus, 
inheritance, as hloyd Morgan expresses it, only ‘jirovides the 
rdiv material for effective consciousness to deal with, in accord¬ 
ance with the resulU which are its data' {oji. rit. p. 61). 

Ilawover simple or however complex the fear- 
consciousness may be, the reactions, and, therefore, 
probably the feelings themselves, are essentially 
the same as those of the sensory experience—for 
example, the feeling and reaction on being clawed, 
bitten, mauled, or otherwise iinured (Schneider, 
Der menschliche WilU, ch. 12), The diflercnces be¬ 
tween actual pain and its reaction on the one side, 
and the mental antici[)ation of pain in fear an<l its 
reaction on the other, are dillerences only in the 
extent of the muscles and organs affected, the 
number of movements made, etc;. In no (;aso is 
will concerned with the origin of the fear-reactions; 
they are luuther distinctly intentional, nor the 
‘traces,’ ‘relics,’ or ‘rudiments’ of ancestrally 
willed and supposedly useful actions. Experience 
may modify them, lead to a selection of their 
objects, and to the control or even the exaggera¬ 
tion of their movements, but it has had no part in 
their formation (cf. also Lloyd Morgan, 110). 

In the child the first real ex})ression of fear is 
towards sudden, sharp, and unfamiliar sounds, also 
to loud, voluminous sounds, and, in some cases, 
even to nmsical sounds when first heard (J. Sully, 
Studies of Childhood, London, 1896, p. 194). Occa¬ 
sionally such fears <1() not show themselves in the 
early months, until the child is a year old or more ; 
according to Sully, they are not to be explained 
entirely by the disturbance to the nervous sensi¬ 
bility, but by a sort of ‘ vague alarm at the unex¬ 
pected and unknown ’; when the sounds have been 
ircquently repeated, the fear di.sappears. The fear 
of falling, shown by all children of a few months 
old, when being awkwardly carried, or later, when 
first trying to walk, may oe referred to the same 
general cause : the situations are unfamiliar, there¬ 
fore mentally disturbing. No doubt also the ex¬ 
perience of actual falls is a contributory influence. 
In the case of visual impressions, again, it is mainly 
the new and strange—a new room, a strange person, 
a change of dress in a familiar person, any now or 
distorted form of a familiar object, a grimace, an 
awkward movement, the play of shadows. Leathers 
and fur, animals of all kinds when first seen, more 
especially black animals, and the dark, especially 
being alone in the dark, are familiar occasions of 


fear in nearly all children, although these feelings 
are not developed until the child is several months 
old. Many children are afraid of being alone even 
by day. But in this, and in respect of every other 
‘ fear,^ children differ so enormously from each 
other, so much depends on experience, on the sug¬ 
gestions of adults, that the ulea of an hereditary 
or atavistic element in child fear seems unnoc(‘ssary 
and even absurd. As in the case of animals, fear 
of the novel, sudden, startling, or disconceil mg, 
along with f(;ar of what actually causes pain to the 
child, gives a sufficient basis for experience to work 
upon. E(;ars of the imagination, probably because 
oi the very vagueness of the imagery underlying 
them—suc.li fears as the incautious nurse excites 
by her tales of ‘black man,’ ‘bogey,’ ghost and 
goblin, ogre and dwarf, robbers and murderers in 
the ilark places, (•('■.—are of the most intense 
description, and often st riously weaken a child’s 
character for life (^ee Mo.-^o, ch. 14). 

Is it true, then, that tin* child in these cases is 
suffering in a rudimentary fnrm the actual fears, 
sprung from experience, o^ its remote ancestors? 
Mosse holds that it is so ; 

‘ Destiny ffivos a to each of ns a fatal inheritance. 

Ahamionerl in the forest, confined in a tov\'er, without ^^uide, 
without exaiugi' W'ituout lif?ht, the oxitcrionco of our parents 
and our most r< mote ancestorn is revealed in us as a sort of 
mvbter'ous dream. What we call instiru t is the voice of extinct 
generations, f sounding' as a distant ei^ho in the cells of the 
nervous avstcMu. We have in us the inspiration, the advice, 
the e,\])cricnr(' <,f all men, from t hose who jierished naked in the 
forests .stiuiiig against furious wild lieasts, and who fed upon 
acorns, down to our fathers and motfiors who transmit to us 
their virt ues, their courage, their anxieties, and their tender¬ 
ness ' (p. 16s). 

As indicated in art. Development (Mental), 
Stanley Hall (‘A Study of Fears,’ AJPs viii. 

Q ; see also A. F'. Chamberlain, The Child‘s, 
m, 1906, p. 265) baa greatly extended this 
view : fear of wind and water, of fire and darkne.ss, 
of solitude, of strangers, of animals, of fur, of tei;th, 
etc., are all alike referred to various ancestral 
stages in the life of the human race. But, apart 
altogether from the extreme unlikelihood of such 
‘acquired’ characters being liereditarily trans¬ 
mitted, the above simple conditions seem sufficient 
to ac(;onnt for the facts. The varieties observed in 
children may be explained by an inherited timidity 
in some, or nervous weakness, with consequent ex¬ 
citability—the same cause which makes women 
more easily terrified than men, and the victim of 
alcoholic or other form of nervous disease more 
easily terrified than his fellows. A peculiarly in¬ 
tense shock of fear in childhood, and especially in 
early youth, may permanently weaken the system, 
so that a slighter cause may produce fear or terror 
than with the normal individual. 

4. Theory of fear. —As is well known, these 
views have led C. Lange ^ and William James^ to 
regard the feeling of fear as succeeding, not j)re- 
ceding, the reactions; it is the consciousness of 
these changes and movements as they are occur¬ 
ring and after they have occurred—a consciousness 
conditioned by sensory nerves leading from the 
various muscles and joints of the body, from the 
skin, and from the various internal organs, to the 
brain. In this ‘back-stroke’ hypothesis, expres¬ 
sion f)recede.s ha'ling or emotion ; the reaction (the 
‘ exj)ression’) is connected directly with the jier- 
ception of the object, or with the sensory elements 
‘integrated’ in the perception; further, feeling 
itself ceases to be a difi'erent kind of mental ele¬ 
ment from sensation ; in the last resort feor can 
be analyzed, it is claimed, into the awareness of 
the coblness and shivering of the skin, the per¬ 
spiration, the trembling muscles, the ineffectual 
efforts, the dryness of the mouth, the sinking of 
the stomach, the inability to see clearly, to attend 
1 Ueber Gemuthsbeyvegungen {ir. from Danish), Leipzig, 1887. 

2 Principles of Psychology, London, 189], vol. li. eh. 25. 
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or to think steadily, etc. ; each of theso phenomena 
lias its reflex in consciousness, and these in their 
sum make up the emotion of fear. Thus, accord- 
iim to Lan^e (p. 40), fear lias its characteristic 
colour from these three jirocesses—the weakening' 
of voluntary innervation (this by itself character¬ 
izes disappointment), the contraction of the blood¬ 
vessels (these two combined represent sorrow), and 
the spasm of the organic visceral muscles. Its 
diametrical ojiposite, from this point of view, is 
anger (heightening of the voluntary innervation, 
dilatation of blood-vessels, but with inco-ordiiiation 
of action added). In these various manifestations 
the primary are the vasomotor changes; the mus¬ 
cular weakness, e.g., (amies from the fact that the 
ruirvous systimi, like the skin and other organs, 
receiviis too little blood (p. 41), owing to the nar¬ 
rowing of the line arteries. Fear, then, is simply 
the perce})tion (or other consciousness) of certain 
changes in the person’s body (p. hi): 

‘Take away the bodily symptoms, let the pulse beat quietly, 
the eye he steadfast, the colour healthy, the movemtuits rapid 
and certain, t,he speech strong, the thoughts clear—what is there 
left of the fear?’ (p. 53). 

The chief evidence appealed to by both Lange and 
James is: (i.) the cases of fear and similar emotions 
existing without any adequate or conscious <‘ause ; 
these, however, the ordinary theory is quite com¬ 
petent to explain, as above suggested, (ii.) The 
admitted elhH:t of such drugs as alcohol : fear can 
be removed by alcohol, and by its abuse fear in the 
most extreme form (as in delirium tremens, or in 
neurasthenic anxieties, etc.) may bo produced with¬ 
out, in either case, the external situation oflering 
any cause. This is because alcohol, at first and in 
moderate doses, excites the vasomotor apparatus, 
increases the frequency and strength of the heart¬ 
beat, dilates the capillary vt^ssels, heightens the 
voluntary innervation, etc., while alcohol-jioisoning 
has precisely the opposite eflects. In the former 
case, speech and movement are easy, tlH‘ subject 
feels warm and active, the thoughts flow freely ; 
in the latter, speech, action, sensation, thought 
are all alike jiaralyzed ; the resulting state in the 
one case is courage, in the other fear, and the 
emotions suggest objects, imaginary if no real 
ones can bo fixed upon. The jirocess is therefore 
(a) physical state, {h) emotion (its conscious reflex), 
(c) object, in that order of time, whereas, on the 
ordinary theory, the procession is from object (per¬ 
ception) to emotion, and from emotion to physical 
state (expression). 

It does not belong to this article to discuss the 
general theory ; there can be no question, liow- 
ever, (I) that in our own case, and in that of ani¬ 
mals, the fear-reaedion is instinctive, and attaches 
directly to the percc})tion of its object ; (2) that 
the emotion itself, of fear, is in us largely consti¬ 
tuted by sensory and perceptual elements ari.sing 
from our changed organic and muscular state; 
(3) there are also many associative ideas firesent, 
memories and imaginations of evil, from our own 
direct experience, from tradition, from analogy, 
etc. ; but these factors alone do not account for 
the emotion ; in itself it is (4) a mental attitude, 
depending in each case partly on the sensations 
and their feelings (pain), partly on the t)odily dis¬ 
position as a whole, health, fatigue, etc., partly on 
the cerebral disposition in particular, as modified 
and determined hy past experience. (5) AVdiat is 
now innate, both in the expression and in the dis¬ 
crimination of tlie objects of fear, had its origin 
in previous generations in the simple feelings and 
reactions directly correlated with sensations. The 
gradual dulling, with growing civilization, of such 
emotions as fear is exqilained partly by man’s in¬ 
creasing intellectuality—the blood is drained more 
habitually towards other cerebral centres than the 


vasomotor — and partly by training in control, 
the inhibition of Uiese, as of other reHex-actions, 
through the discipline of family and school life 
From both these causes the lower lial)ility to 
physical fear in ourselves as compared with more 
primitive peoples, or with our own ancestors of a 
generation or two back, can be explained. But 
what the modern fear has lost in intensity and in 
materiality it has gained in extensity, in jiersist- 
ence, in refinement of torture. Worry is (he most 
common form, and its influence illustrates the two 
fundamental characters of intellectual and spiritual 
fear : on the one side, the attention is held only by 
tho.se sensations or percepts, those passing memo¬ 
ries, images, and thoughts which harmonize with or 
corroborate the emotion; the latter forms a morbid 
apperceptive system by which the whole outlook 
upon life, the colour and trend of the thoughts, is 
modified ; on the other side, action is paralyzed, 
dangers, dilliculties, evil consequences, unceitain- 
ti(;s are constantly before the mind, so that the 
individual either does not act at all, or acts on any 
blind impulse that happens at a given moment to 
have some stnmgth. 

In disea.se of the brain or of the general nervous 
system, whether organic or functional, the deficient 
energy with which the various nervous processes 
are carrie<l out, the ineflective muscular action, 
the ])oorer ‘tone’ of the whole body, impti‘‘f'ct 
digestion, shallower breathing, defective circula¬ 
tion, have as their mental correlate a state of ner¬ 
vous anxiety or dread, with confusion of thought, 
and inability to will or to act. Frequently this 
vague anxiety becomes fixed upon some special 
object; the melancholy table given by Ferb {The 
Pathology of Emotions, huig. tr., London, 1899) 
illustrates the variety of forms in this tortuiing 
malady—fear of open spaces, of precipices and of 
heights, of closed places, of water or of liquids in 
general, of cold, of draughts, of thunder, or lire, of 
solitude, of crowds, of animals, of poisoning, of 
infection, of death, of ruin, etc. In many cases 
there is some event in the individual’s life, the 
memory of which is revived under the stress of 
the emotional state, so that it is raised to the 
intensity and associative force of a dominant idea ; 
in other cases such a real exiierience has occurred, 
perhaps in early childhood, but has been forgotten ; 
yet it may be subconsciously revived by the emo¬ 
tion, and so draw to itself the control of thought 
and of action, without rising into distinct conscious¬ 
ness, except under the analysis of the jihysician. 
Superstitious fears are largely of this subconscious 
type ; the intensity of the fear is quite disjiropor- 
tionate to the ideas actually in consciousmiss. To 
see the baneful influence of such fears in full force, 
one must go to the African or Australian native. 
I’hus, Ii. H. Nassau {Fetirhism in West Africa, 
Ijondon, 1904) represents fetishism as a monstrous 
outgrowth from natural beliefs ; it is crushing the 
natives out of existence even more eflectively than 
the white man’s competition, destroying indejien- 
dence of mind and freedom of thought among indi¬ 
viduals ; trust, even in one’s nearest relatives, has 
ceased to exist—there is universal fear and inse¬ 
curity; as every act has to be carefully deliberated, 
and all possible measures taken against evil influ¬ 
ences, the result is an appalling waste of human 
elfort, waste of human life, and the decay of all 
hope of progress or even of escape. On the other 
hand, fear, especially fear of the inexplicable, of 
the unknown, has formed an almost universal 
stimulant to religious custom and belief. In the 
individual, as in the race, the coming of religion— 
conversion—is, in a very large number of cases, aa 
Starbuck’s analysis shows, the sequel of a longer 
or shorter period of intense anxiety and fear {Psy¬ 
chology of Religion'^, London, 1901, ch. 4). 
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Literathrk,— The works of Darwin, Spencer, Mosso, Sully, 
William James, and C. Lan^e, as referred to in the text; also 
W, McDougall, Social Paychology^^ Loudon, lUll. 

J. L. McIntyrk. 

FEARLESSNESS. —In the Iiighest forms of 
courage ( 7 .?;.), fear [q.v.) still innsists as an ele¬ 
ment ; tliere is at least the consciousness and, 
therefore, the anticipation of danger. Many of 
the bravest soldiers have gone with trembling 
limbs and palpitating heart through their earlier 
engagements, and many a moral or religious act 
of devotion or of self-sacrilice has been carried out 
‘ in fear and trembling,’ yet is all the more highly 
valued on that account. Fearlessness^ on the other 
hand, is insensibility to danger, where the natural 
or normal individual W'ould he keenly conscious of 
it, as in a situation involving ahnost certain death, 
or loss of fortune or sothal reputation. It may arise 
from inexperience or ignorance, as in the case of 
an infant’s attitude to lire, or that of the Antarctic 
penguins to man when first a|)proached by him ; or, 
again, from tlio ahsorj)tion of a strong, instimdive 
impulse, as when a motlier-animal turns to defend 
her wounded young, regardless of her own danger, 
or as in (he case of the sheep-dogs in S. America, 
described by Darwin, which showed extreme 
timidity w'hen away from their flock, but turioMl 
with the utmost ferocity and fearlessness wlien 
hack among the sheep with which they had been 
brought up, and whicli they iirohahly regarded as 
their ‘ pacK.’^ So in man, the eonsciou^miss of 
numbers, as in the ‘crowd,’ gives a suggestion of 
strimgth to tlie individual, ami inhibits in his 
mind the thought of difiiculty, of danger, of pos¬ 
sible evil conse(|uences ; a naturally timid man 
may under sucli conditions become absolutely 
fearless. 

In such eases, fearlessness springs from a teui- 
porary absorption or concentration of the attention 
on one group of facts, with correlative amesthesia 
for others, especially those inconsistent 'with the 
former. 'I'lie intensity of absorption in its turn is 
explained by some piimary instinct, social or indi¬ 
vidual, 'which is stimulated. 8 uch a state may also 
he natural and permanent, as in those fortunate 
beings who, with a capacity for linding haiipiness 
in almost any conditions, neviu ex])erience evil in 
their own lives, and fail to appreciate the extent of 
its pres(*nce in those of others : W. James gives 
Walt Whitman as an instance {op. cit. infra, p. 
84). So in all great enthusiasms—moral, religious, 
artistic- even the most ordinary risks, doubts, 
drawbacks, conseipiences, do not enter the mind 
at all ; or, rather, they are thought of only as one 
notes and avoids obstacles in walking across a 
room, as conditions requiring some adjustment of 
onr action, but not in the slightest degree aflect- 
ing its successful issue. Such an attitude tends 
of itself to compel success : confidence is increased ; 
energy, both physical and mental, is economized ; 
the highest possible co-ordination between thought 
and action is obtained, without any of the irresolu¬ 
tion, uncertainty, weakness, wdnch fear connotes, 
(hvilization has not removed the bodily weakness 
and mental incapacity of animal fear, while it has 
enormously extended the number of fear-objects, 
just as it has widened the conception of the self, 
to include the family, the nation, and the race. 
In its modern form of ‘ worry,’ as in older animal 
forms, fear is destructive to the individual, para¬ 
lyzes activity, and debases the quality of thought. 

A religion w'hich gives the sense of an Infinite 
Power behind the finite individual, and of infinite 
goodness, tends of itself to remove all fear, to 

roduce fearlessness, so far as the religion is reallv 

elieved. Christian Science [q.v. ) and other ‘ mind- 
cure ’ philosophies make this their conscious aim— 
1 NaturaliuVs Voyage, ch. 8 (ed. 1901, p. 149). 
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to produce in the individual, whether by persuasion 
or by sugge.stion, a sense of jxufiict security and 
trust. All strain, all effort, doubt, hesitation, 
xvorry, mental and, to some extent, even physical 
fatigue, fall away, w'hen the thought of self has 
been banished. The result that is claimed is a 
great increase not only in the hap})iness, but also 
in the elhciency, courage, and confidence of the 
individual (see tlie cJiapters on ‘ The Kehgion of 
Ilealthy-Mindedness,’ in W. James, Varieties of 
Kcligiuus Experience, j.ondon, 190‘2, p. 78 ff. ; the 
characteristics of Saintliness, ib. p. 272 ff. ; and the 
striking instance of Ceorgo Muller, ih. p. 468 ff.). 

J. L. McIntyre. 

FEASTING.— Introductory. —I'he custom of 
feasting together is a direct develoj)nient of the 
meal partaken in common. The allaying of the 
pangs of hunger by food taken at more or less 
regular intervals has bad for man very important 
and unex}tected results. Perhaps as a result of 
food being }»repare(l at the heartn—the seat of an- 
cest ral spirits or, ultimalely, of gods—the gods came 
to be recognizial at the -‘ommon nu'al by being pre¬ 
sented with .some of the tood. Eating thus assumed 
a religious asjiect. Put, by the very fact that the 
meal wnr- t>ar*aken of in common, it was in itself 
a bond of union between the eaters ; and, since it 
was shared with gods, it thus obtained a sacra¬ 
mental character. Hence there was no more usual 
way (d admitting a stranger to kinship than by 
jiernut ( mg him to share the common meal. Again, 
since t he [>arlaking of food gave rise to pleasuiable 
sinisations, man’s social instincts sugg(*sted the 
shai ing of these sensations with others when abund- 
an<;e of food or some luxurious form of food was 
available. In all these ways the common meal 
easily passes over into the feast, in which there is 
a religious, a social, and a sensuous asfiect, as far 
as .savage and barbaric life is concerned, and fre- 
(juently at higher levels also.^ In savage and 
barbaric life, feasting occupies a considerable place 
and is indulged in upon every possible occasion. 
The mere fact that food is abundant frequently 
leads to a feast in which large quantities are con¬ 
sumed or wasted, with the usual savage lack of 
forethought. J'he mere desire for good fellowship 
and for jollification may lead to a feast at which 
there are guests from far and near. 

.Such ijatherinifs are found in the Nicobar Islands, when, 
invitations havinjf been dul.v sent out, the quests arrive bring- 
ing contributions for the feast of pork, yams, plantains, to<ldy, 
etc. (Solomon, JAl xxxii. [1902] 203f.). Among tlie Eskimos 
there are festal dances during the winter in the casiuc, or town- 
house, when the performers and all present indulge freely m fish 
and berries (Bancroft, Nli i. 07). Among the Mosquitos there 
are frequent <lnnking fiuists lasting for many days, whenever 
liquor is plentiful (il). i. 735). 

Such gatherings may have a collective importance 
if they are of a tribal cliaracter. 

Among the Andaman Islanders a chief will organize a tribal 
feast, sending invitations to all within easy reach. Food is pre- 
pan'd in abundance, and feasting and dancing go on all night. 
Next morning (he guests excfiange presents v\iih their friends 
(Man, Jyl/ xii. flS831 388f.). At a higher stage, as in China, 
the same is found. The lA Ki describes the festive uieetings in 
each territorial di.strict for drinking and feasting. These had 
also a religious aspect, since saenflee was offered at them (SBE 
xxvii. (1885) 56, xxviii. [1885] 43511.). 

In civilized society the same social in.stinct loads 
to frequent gatherings, private or public, at which 
the guests eat and drink and enjoy each other’s 
company. While the motive for these on the part 
of the giver of the feast may be mere display, none 
the less the idea of fellowship is there, and the 
pleasurable sensations aroused also stimulate that 
lellovvship. 

In this article we shall consider feasting as it 
occurs at difl’erent periods : birth and name-gi'ving, 
initiation, marriage, funerals ; in connexion with 
sacrifice; and at various seasonal festivals, includ¬ 
ing harve.st. 

1 Cf. the remarks of Wundt, Ethics, London, 1897, i, 171 ff. 
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I. Feasts in connexion with birth.— Children 

being generally regarded as a valuable asset 
among savages and barl)aric peoples, njoicings 
usually take place either Ixd’ore or soon after birth, 
often in connexion with the ceremony of nann*- 
giving. Thus among the Northern Massim a feast 
IS given when it is certain that Cie wife is j)regnant 
(Seligmann, Mt’hinesian.'i of Brit. New (Buncn, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 704). Among both Hindus 
and Muliammadans in the I’anjab, feasting takes 
place during (he 8th and 9tli, or (lie 7th month of 
pregnancy (Kose, JAI xxxv. [1905] 277, 279). In 
K. Africa, when a young wife is pregnant for tlie 
first time, a grc'at fiaist is held in whicli only woimm 
who have borne elnldiim take; part (Macdonald, 
Afrirorui. 1882, i. 128 f.). Among the Southern 
Alassim the umbilical cord of a first-born child is 
placed in (heslncith of one of the leaves growing 
near the base of a banana. ‘ When it beais fruit., 
the first of a smdesof feasts ternnsl si/nipii is given 
to the child’s maternal uncles, and the piotluctiof 
the tree forms a part of the feast.’ h'onr or five 
feasts are given at intervals of a month (Seligmann, 
487). At ilvici a feast is held soon after the birth 
of a child, in connexion with a ceremonial lustra¬ 
tion (Ploss, Das Kin(l“, Leipzig, 1884, i. 258). 
Among the Laganda, at the name-giving ceremony, 
a feast was made for all the relatives }U(‘sent 
(Roscoe, The Bapandu, 1911, p. 62). 4’he birth of 
twdns Nvas celebrated with much feasting, as this 
was regarded as a very lucky event, dancing and 
promiscuous intiucourse being jiart of the proceisl- 
ings {ih. p}). 68-72). At the baptism of tln^ child 
among the Muhammadan Swahili (he c(‘remony is 
ended wdth a fi'ast {ZE xxxi. [1899] 67). Among 
tin' Mayas a birth was (mlebrated with esjxs-ial 
rejoicings, and fc'asts were held when the umbilical 
cord was cut (Bancroft, NE ii. 679). Similarly the 
Nahuas held a feast a few days after birth, while 
during the ba[)tism of the child the festivities 
lastecl 20 days, and open house was kept by the 
parents {ib, 270, 276). American Indian tribes 
usually celebrate name-giving with festivities. 
Thus the Pottawatomies make a great feast, invit¬ 
ing nunnu'ous guests by sending a leaf of tobacco 
ora small ring (de Sniet, Voiptijes, Ibussels, 1873, 
p. 393). On the occasion of the birth of a cdiild 
among the Puna Musalmans, friends are invited to 
feast on the goal oll’ered as a sacrifice, the parents, 
however, abstaining fiorn the* food ((’anipbell, 
Notes on the. Spirit Basts of Belief and (Uistom^ 
Rom bay, 1885, p. 410). Among the Chinese, when 
the ccMunonial of shaving the child's hair takes 
place at the end of the 1st month, a feast is held 
to wdii(di neighbours and relatives are invited (see 
ERE ii. 646^). At the arnjdndromia celebiated by 
tin; Creeks on the fifth day after hirth, bampiets 
were held for the as.sembled friends and relatives 
(Ephippos, in A then. 370 D), and on the tenth day, 
at the name-giving ceriunony, festival-banquets 
were also held (Aristoj)h. Birds, 494, 922 f. ; Kuril). 
Elect. 1126, fr. 2). In Burma, a fortnight after 
birth, a fortunate day and hour are fixed by an 
astrologer for the name rite, and a feast is pnqiared 
for all the friends and relatives (Monier-Williams, 
Buddhism, London, 1889, j). 353). Among the 
Tibetan Buddhists the name-giving ceremony con¬ 
cludes with a feast (Kdppmi, Rel. des Buddha, 
Berlin, 1857-59, ii. 320). ^iuhammadans celebrate 
a birth with great feastings and rejoicings, the 
father entertaining his friends, usually on the 
seventh day or on seven .successive days after a 
birth (Lane, Arabian Societij, 1883, p. 187, Moderri 
Eiiyptians, 1846, iii. 142f.). In modern times 
and in Christian countries the festal gathering of 
relatives after a baptism is analogous to and con¬ 
tinues these feasts of ethnic races. 

2. Initiation feasts.—Initiation being an import¬ 


ant period in the life of the savage youth, it is a 
time when many ceremonies are performed, and 
among the.se a feast has usually )i prominent i)lace, 
since the admission of the youth to full tribal 
privileges is naturally an occasion of rejoicing, 
in the Andaman Islands, when a lad breaks his 
‘turtle fast’ (see Fastino [Introd.]) for the lirsttime, 
a feast is arranged by his friends, consisting mainly 
of turtle (Man, JAl xii. [1883] I3U). Among the 
tiibestothe north of the Papuan Culf, (he feast 
takes place, not at initiation, but when the boy is 
hve years old. The father gives a dedicatory least 
in Older to declare that the boy wdlj be fully initi¬ 
ated at the proper time (Holmes, JAI xxxii. [1902] 
419). In Fiji, at the annual initiation to the 
Mbaki mysteries, a feast was ludd each night, and 
on (he fifth day a great feast took place at which 
all kinds of food previously under tabu w ere pre¬ 
pared. 'rile youths received food sacramentally, 
after wdiich feasting took place, and W'as coiilitiued 
for several days (Tlionrson, Fijians, 1908, p. 152 f.). 
In New^ Britain, when lads are initiated to the 
Dukduk mysteries, local feasts, followed bv a 
general feasting, terminate the rites (Brown, Mela¬ 
nesians and Pol ijnesians, 1910, p. 66 f.). Simibirly, 
in the Banks Islands, admission to the siuie, or 
club, demands a costly feast, at which much eating 
tak(‘s place and licence is general ((Nxlrington, The 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp. 53, 103, lOti). The 
initiation of youths among the Basutos was ac¬ 
companied ])y a fea^t and dances (( 5 ‘isalis, Les 
Bassoufos, Paris, 185(), p. 277). Among (die 
Ameri(‘an Indians such feasts are wide-spread. 
'I’lius, among the Salisli, at the initdatioii of a 
youth to the secret society, his father feasted the 
society for live days, masked fiances being per¬ 
formed (Boas, Report (f the U.S. Nat. Mus. for 
JS9.5, Washington, 1897, }). 644 f.). Among the 
'rsimshian, initiation to the secret society is associ¬ 
ated with a feast and dancing {ib. 659 f.). Cir- 
cumci''ion, w hich is ottfm a siieeies of initiation, is 
acconijianied by festivities. In Fiji it was followed 
by a great feast and indescribable revelry ('riiornson, 
157). Among t he Bageshu of Mt. Elgon tlie chief 
kills an ox to furnish a feast for the boys (Roscoe, 
JRAI xxxix. [1909] 185). The Naivashai Masai 
have a circumcision feast at which bullocks, sheep, 
and milk are contributed by the elders. The feast 
lasts for three months, and is accompanied by danc¬ 
ing, singing, and drinking—the ‘ w'arriors’ feast.’ 
Before their circumcision the boys themselves have 
a feast lasting two days (Bagge, JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
167). Similar feasts often take {)lace wdien girls 
attain the age of puberty, and fre(]uently in con¬ 
nexion wdth their being tatued (see Seligmann, 
265). As an examiile of feasting at initiation in 
higlier religions, tlie rites of fsis-wmrship may 
be cited. After the fasting and baptism of the 
candidate, he was exposed to the gaze of the multi¬ 
tudes. 'riien followed a joyous banquet and 
iiKirrymaking. A religious feast was also held on 
the tliird day (Apuleius, Metam. xi.). 

3 . Marriage feasts.—Here the feast has a deh- 
nitely ritual aspect, since, by eating together, bride 
and bridegroom, as well as their respective relatives 
and friends (or in some cases these alone), are bound 
together, or the feast is an outw'ard expression of 
this union.^ In some instances the feast is almost 
the chief or the only rite of marriage ; but in any 
case it has a ritual aspect, though this tends to 
disappear in more advanced societies, where the 
feast is little more than an occasion of merry¬ 
making, expressing, however, mutual friendliness. 
Among the Roro-speaking tribes of New Guinea, 

1 The Roman rite of confarreatio and iimilar rites elsewhere, 
though not of the nature of a feast, express even more clearly 
the ‘lame idea of union (see Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 379 ff. ; 
Ilartland, LR, 1895, ii. 343 f.). 
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paitof the elaborate ceremonial of marriage con- 
t^iHts in the bridegroom’s kin bringing many pigs to 
the bride’s folk, who supply a large (juantity of 
fish and bananas, upon which a feast is made. 
With the Southern Massim the kin of the bride 
and bridegroom exchange presents of food, upon 
which they feast, the young couple, however, not 
partaking. This constitutes a binding marriage 
(Seligmann, 271, 504). In kiji the feast, provided 
l)y the bridegroom, was an indispensable part of the 
ceremony, and was followed by the bridegroom 
taking tlie hride to his house (Thomson, 2(‘2). In 
New Britain, three days after the bride was taken to 
the man’s house, a feast called Wawainim^ ‘giving 
to drink,’ was held, the friends of the pair ex¬ 
changing })igs and coco-nuts. Thiee days later a 
more elaborate feast was held. 

It consisted mainly of a large dhh of taro and coco-nut milk, 
and of baskets of puddings, almond nuts, chestnuts, bananas, 
etc. These u ere arranged in aline.vvith bundlesof food brought 
by 80 ]mnu,e indn iduals. The giu'sts man-bed round these, and 
the chief broke a coco-nut over tiie heads of the jiair. Food was 
(hen interchanged, the largo dish of taro being kept for the 
second (ia> (Hrown, 115 fT.). 

In Florida (INlcdanesia), after the brido has re¬ 
mained two or three months in the house of her 
father-in-law', her parents bring presents of pigs 
and other food there, and a feast is made upon this. 
Neither hnde nor bridegroom partakes, hut aft(‘r 
the f(‘ast th(^ young man takes his \\ife, for now ho 
is married ((’odringtoii, 258). Among the Yoruha, 
a marriage fi'ast is hehl at the house of the hride- 
gToom’s parents, the bride’s parents taking no part 
in it. There is much merr^'imakirig, and the feast 
is continued on the next day (Itllis, Yorulnt-ftpedklm) 
Peoples, 1894, p. 154). Among the Bagamla, aftei 
the consummation of marriage, the hiide visiltul 
her ow’n people, Avho gave her presents of food. 
Next day she cooked a feast for her husband, who 
called together his friends to share in it, the first 
meal prepared for him by his wife (Itoscoe, 91). 
With various 8. African tiihes, marriage is the 
occasion of a great feast and dance fur the fiiends, 
neigh hours, and retainers. One head of cattle 
must be killed, or the marriage would be disputed. 
Beer and milk also form part of the feast (Mac¬ 
donald, ,/A/xix. [1SS9 -90] 271). Among the Stlat- 
lumh (Lillooet) of British Columbia, when the bridt^- 
groom is conducted by the elders of the bride’s 
family to sit by lier, a feast follows at the house of 
her peo])le. A few days later, the parents of the 
bride pay a return visit to the parents of the bride¬ 
groom, wlien another feast takes place (Tout, JA1 
XXXV. [1905] 151 f.). With other Ameiican tribes, 
feasts and dances liad a y)rominent jdat^e at 
marriages (Bancroft, NR i. 350, 515, and jxissim). 
The Araueaiios held a feast three days after tiui 
bride was taken home, to which tlie relatives of 
both the young {Xiojile came (Lal.cham, JRAI 
xxxix. 559). In higher civilizations the marriage 
feast still plays an important part. With the 
Aztecs a banqind shared by all the relatives and 
friends, but in wliich the wedded pair took no part, 
concluded the ceremonies ; and among the Mayas 
a great feast, with lavish quantities of food and 
wine, was an esstmtial part of the proceedings 
(Bancroft, ii. 258, 668). In ancient Babylon, tlie 
marriage day ended with a feast in wliich the 
families of bride and bridegroom and numerous 
guests participated (Maspero, Dawn of Civiliza¬ 
tion^, 1901, p. 735). Feasting and merriment on 
a most extensive scale are a necessary part of all 
Hindu wt'ddings ; and among the aboriginal tribes, 
e.q. the Conds, the wedding feast is equally im¬ 
portant, and is characterized by much drunkenness 
and licence (Monier-Williams, Rel. Thought and 
Life in India, 1883, p. 380 ft’. ; Hopkins, Rel. of 
India, Boston, 1895, p. 528). Among Buddhists, 
the principal (‘eremony of marriage is a feast which 


is given by the bridegroom or the parents. To this 
all relatives, jniests, and neighbours are invited. 
There is no religious service (Monier-Williams, 
Buddhism, 359). Among Muhammadans in h^gypt, 
the bridegroom feasts his friends, once oroftener, 
before the wedding. Feasts also take plaee on the 
night before the nuptials and on the wedding night; 
and, according to Muhammad, ‘the first day’s 
feast is an incumbent duty, the second day'w a 
sunnnh ordinance, and the third day’s tor ostenta¬ 
tion and notoriety.’ Feasting also takes place (»n 
the seventh and fortieth days after marriage (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, i. 208 11'., iii. 141 f., Arab. Soc. 
232f.). Among Indian Muharnma<lans also the 
festivities precede and follow marriage (Hughes, 
DE, 318). Among the (irecks the wedding feast 
iyd/xos) took place after the procession to the bride- 
groonrs house, arul it formed one of the most im¬ 
portant jiart.s of the jirocecdings, as there was no 
civil or religions cerenio'iy. Women as well as men 
look jiart in il, tlaaigh I lie women sat at a separate 
table. 4'lie bride was tlu n condueded to the nuptial 
ehamber. Among the Uotnans, alter the bride 
ariived at Ihe hiidegrooiu’.s house, he gave a feast 
to tlie guo'-oS, the co-nn Jiuptials, and sometimes a 
second f(M i, too repot lit, on the following day. 

4 . Funeial feasts. — A meal or feast partaken in 
common before, at, or after burial is universal 
among tin- lower rH<‘es. Such feasts are oltcii of 
a most elaborate and piolongcd character, alford- 
ing an opportunity for dis})lay and for gluttony. 
It is jvlso (uistomary to renew them at intervala 
after a deatli, or on the anniversary, or there may 
lie a yearly f(‘ast of the dead (for many examples, 
see ERE iv. 434 11’. ; Seligmann, passim] Brown, 
201 ; Roseoe, 120 f. ; Seligmann, The Veddas, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1911, p. 130). 

Wundt (lahicx, i, 141) has shown that ttie reason sonictinies 
alleged as the onjfui of ttiese feuHts—viz. the custom of givinj^f 
food to all who attended Mie funeral as a compensation for their 
trouble in cominjr, t his paHsing- over into a duty and often heeom- 
irtff a means of ostentatious displa\—doe.s not really explain 
their oriK'in. There is no doubt that the feasts orijiinated out 
of a desire at once of prointiatirij^ and of lioldm^ communion 
with the dead by means of the food which thej* were now sniv 
posed to share witli the liNiri;^. Hartland has arjifued that the 
feasts in which the mourners cat with the dead kinsman are a 
natural tran.sformation of the cannibal feast vpoo the dead 
(///' li. 278). Although this is not unlikely, yet, where food vxas 
olTered to 1 he dead ami shared b> the living', the prai'liee would 
originate and exist independently of the cannibal meal. 

Among bighcr races the funeral repast is also 
found. In Egypt, during the long interval wliich 
often elapsed between deatli and burial, feasts were 
held in honour of the deftd (Wilkinson, Matuiers 
and Customs, ed. 1878, iii. 432). In Babylon the 
monthly oll’eiings to th(‘ dead formed also the 
material ot a meal by which the living had com¬ 
munion witli them (see ETE iv. 445). Among the 
Creeks a funeral repast [irtpl^eiirvov) took jilace in 
connexion with the rite.s of burial, those who took 
part in it regtirding them.selves as guests of the dead 
(Lucian, dr. Luefu, §24 ; Arternidor. Oncirocr. v. 82 ; 
Jl. xxiii. ,52 f.). The anniversary of a death was 
celebrated by a repost or feast [yeviaLa, v^KvaLa) as 
well as in other ways. The Romans ate a funeral 
repa.st at the tomb, the silirerninm, and a banquet 
in lionour of the det^eased was held at the house, the 
ramafuncris. Memorial feasts xvere also celebrated 
during the Parcntnlia, the family festival of the 
earn rognatio (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 117 f.), at the actual 
anniversary of a death, and at other times. In 
China the food placed before the dead man is eaten 
by the family, and after the funeral the food which 
has been placed on the tomb forms part of the 
funeral fea.st. Subsequently, memorial l(*asts are 
also held (de Groot, Rel. System of China, Leyden, 
1892 ft’., i. 118, and passim). The ancient Teutons 
celebrated great funeral banquets {erfiol, or ‘ heir 
beer’) in xvhicli the soul of the deceased wtis sup¬ 
posed to participate, and at which the heir entered 
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on liiH inheritance (de la Sauasaye, Rel. of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 301). Among the Burmese, 
great feasting goes on in the house for the henelit 
of the crowds who come to otl'er condolence (Moniei- 
Williams, Buddhism, 369). In Tibet the relatives 
and friends are entertained during the funeral rites 
with much food, beer, and tea—a species of ‘ wake' 
at which the dead man is also oll'ered a share. A 
year after a memorial feast is held (Waddell, Bud 
dhism of Tibet, 1895, pp. 491-98). In modern Eurone, 
memorial feasts for the dead occur .sporadically 
among the folk (Tylor, PC^ ii. 37), and a meal is 
often partaken of by the relatives after a funeral, 
this, however, having now little ritual signilicance. 
See also ANCKSTOR-woitsiii?, Communion with 
THE Dead, Di'.ath and Disposal of the Dead. 

5 . Sacrificial feasts.—Whatever be the origin of 
sacrilice. Die I'ustom of the Avorshippers feasting 
upon {)art of the olhu ing is wide-sjireail. The feast 
has a religious aspect, Avliidlier Ave regard it as an 
actual eating of slain divine victims, or as eating, 
together with a spirit or divinity, of food Avhich has 
acijuiied a sacrosanct character.^ The V'eddas of 
Ceylon make olVm ings of food to the spirits of the 
recently (bead, and then eat the olferings as an act 
of communion Avith them (Seligmann, 130). In 
P'lorida (Melanesia) at a public sacrifice some of 
the food Avas presented to the tindulo, and the 
remainder was eaten by the sacrificer and the assist¬ 
ants (Codrington, 131)- In Fiji the gods Avere 
sup])osed to eat the ‘ soul ’ of the offering, the Avor- 
.shipper consuming the substance of it (Williams, 
Pijit 1858, i. 231). In Samoa, men partook of the 
offerings to Tangaloa, god of the heavens, Avomcn 
andchildrmi being (‘\cluded. Of another sacrificial 
feast in tlie cult of 'I'aisiimalie, for Avhich all kinds 
of food Avere prc.'pared, only the family of tin; piiest 
jiartook ('rurner, Samo(t, 18S4, p]>. 53, 57). Among 
the Tshis, after a human sacrifice to the river-gods, 
a bullock Avas killed and divided among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the village (IDlis, Tshi-s})r((king rcu})Ies, 
1887, p. 66), Among the Baganda the owner of a 
fetisli often sacrificed a fowl to it, dropping the 
blood upon it. The bird Avas then cooked and eaten 
by him and his friends in presence of the fetish 
(Koscoe, 329). The Zulus feasted on the black cattle 
sacrificed to the sky-god Avhen rain Avas recjuiri'd 
(CallaAvay, Rcl. Si/stem of Amaznlu, 1884, p. 59). 
The Batjiris sacrilice a goat, foAvl, and cakes to the 
Earth-goddess, the males and unmarried girlseating 
the flesh (Crooke, P7 l 1896, i. 32). 'Phe ancient 
Peruvians at the great festival of the solstice feasU'd 
on the sacred llamas Avhich Avere slaughtered sacri- 
ficially. Much Avine Avas also consumed, an<l the 
feast Avas closed Avith music and dancing {l’res(;ott, 
/list, of Conquest of Peru, 1890, ji. 51). Herodotus 
describes a sacrifice of a ])ig to tlie moon in Egypt. 
Part of it Avas consumed by fire and the remainder 
eaten by the Avorshippers (ii. 48). At the festival 
of Isis an ox Avas sacaificed, and the })arts Avhich 
Avere not burned Avere eaten by all ])resent (Wilkin¬ 
son, iii. 378). Among the (Tieeks the sacrificial 
feast was wadi knoAvn. Indeed, every meal had .a 
sacrificial aspect, and there, as elscAvlierc, feast ami 
sacrifice Avere almost synonymous terms (cf, Athen. 

v. 19). Part of the victim Avas burned on the altar, 
the remainder Avas cooked and formed j)art of the 
sacred feast, the ddXaa 5aLi. These feasts Avere 
often occasions of great indulgence (Diog. Laert. 

vi. ; Life of Diog. § 4), and the gods were believed 
to take part in them {Od. vii. 201 f.). One of the 
main objects of the religious associations {diaa-oi, 
t/pavoi) Avas the celebration in common of sacrifices 
and feasts in Avhich the flesh of the victim Avas the 
stai)le along Avith cups of Avine (Foucart, Dcs Assoc, 
rel. chez les Grers, Paris, 1873, pp. 2, 154, 238). 

1 Cf. the excellent remarks of Ames, Psych, of Rel. Expert- 
ence, Boston, 1910, p. 12‘^ f. 


Among the Romans, when the exta of the victims 
had been burned on the altar, the remainder was 
eaten in a feast Avith bread and Avine by the Avor- 
shippers, or, in the case of official sacrifices, by the 
magistrates and senators (Wissowa, Bel. und 
Kidtus der Komer, Munich, 1902, p. 353 f.). In 
the cult of Mithra the sacrificial repast had also 
a prominent place (see Cumont, Myst. of Mithra, 
Chicago, 1903, p. 160). 

The ancient Teutons in sacrificing animals 
offered only the exuviee to the gods, and a great 
feast on the flesh folloAved. On great occa.sions 
much cattle Avas slaughtered, and many people 
assembled to take part in the ceremony, bringing 
food Avith them, and feasting and drinking together, 
toasting the gods and each other. Here, akso, 
the gods Avere conceived as sharing the feast Avith 
the Avorshij)per.s (Vigfu.sson-PoAvell, Corpus Poet. 
Boreale, Oxfonl, 1883, i. 404 ; Crimm, Tcut. Myth. 
1882-88, p. 46 fl‘. ; de la Saussaye, Bel. of the 
Teutons, 369 f,). In India in V^edic times, Avhile 
the gods Avere olTcred a share of food at festive 
gatherings, the Avorshi])j)ers partook AviDi them of 
the flesh of victims sacr ificed ; and god, priests, and 
men h(;ld feuNt togethtw (Monier-Williams, Bel. 
Thought and I/fe in India, 12 f.). Thediinking 
of the soma at .‘^oma-.saciiiices had aDo a .solemn 
festive aspe(;t, and rendcr(;d the recipients im- 
niorfal {Bigr. viii. 48. 3). Animals are s(;ldom 
olfcrcd in sacrifice now, l)ut, Avlicn they are, the 
flesh is partaken of at a solemn feast, e.g. in 
the cult of Sitala (Kislcy, TC, (Calcutta, 1891, i. 
179). In general the olferings at most sacrifices 
are partaken of more or less sacramentally by the 
Avorshippers. In 'ril)et the common service of the 
‘sacrifice to the Avhole assembly of Kar(; Ones,’ i.e, 
to all the gods, concludes Avit)i the coating of the 
offerings by the iiamas, the g<jds having j)artaken 
of the essence of the food and so consecrated it 
(Waddell, 431)- Sacrifices of animals are made on 
mountain passes, and tiiosc; present dine otf the 
ll(;sh Avith much singing and dancing (Landor, In 
the. Forbidden Land, 1898, ii. 38). In many of 
the.se instan(;cs the feast u})on sacred food i.s pre- 
paied for by propitiatory and other ritual customs, 
.g. Iw fasting (y.y\). 

6. Seasonal feasting.—Among the hnver races, 
Avith Avhorn, as Asith higher races, the regiilalion of 
t he food supply is of the highest importance, the 
periods connected Avith soAving, ingatlieiing, the 
opening of the hunting sea.son, etc., are times of 
rejoicing, in Avhic.h after hard Avork it is natural 
for them to fea.st; and, as these seasons are associ¬ 
ated Avith divine influences, feasting has a promi¬ 
nent place. Man feasts Avith his gods. But, 
besiiles the.se, other seasonal occasions are aKo 
celebrated Avith b'asting, e.g. the appearance of the 
neAV moon, the recurring festivals of divinities, etc. 
The Abipones celebrated the reappearance of the 
Pleiades Avith great rejoicing.s, ceremonial dancing, 
and feasting (Dobrizhoflcr, The, Abipones, 1822, ii. 
234). The people of the Shortlands group (Solomon 
Islands) held a festival called Viloto Avhen the 
Pleiades appeared at the nutting sea.son (BroAvn, 
210). Among the ancient Mexicans, at the end of 
each cycle of 52 years, the pa.ssing of the Pleiades 
across the zenith—the sign of the endurance of 
the Avorld for another period of 62 years—was the 
occasion of great rejoicing, eating, and drinking 
(Bancroft, NB iii. 394 f.). Among the Southern 
Massim a great fea.st was held during the south¬ 
east monsoon. For this enormous quantities of 
food were prepared and distributed among all 
present (Seligmann, 684). In Mysore the cappear- 
ance of the new moon was the signal for a great 
feast in honour of deceased parents [TES, new 
.ser. viii. [1869] 96). The Yoruba also feast when 
the neAV moon appears (Ellis, 82). The Baganda 
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celebrate a feast lasting 7 (^lays, at each new moon, 
in honour of the python god, the people feasting 
and dancing by day and night (Koscoe, 322). Simi¬ 
larly many American Indian tribes held a feast 
with sacrilices at the beginning of the hunting 
season, at which all the victims must be eaten 
(Tanner, Narrative, of Captivity^ New York, 1830, 
pp. 195, 2S7 ; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1853-6, iii. 61). But most general is the 
festival at harvest time, when the tirstfruits are 
either offered to spirits or divinities, or solemnly 
eaten by priest, cmief, or {)eople. Until this is 
done no one may eat of them, but then follows 
much feasting and merriment. A few examples 
of this will suffice. The tribes of the Niger cele¬ 
brate the yam harvest by a feast to which every 
one contributes a fowl (Parkinson, JAI xxxvi. 
[1906] 319). The Yoruba at the yam harvest cele¬ 
brate a festival in honour of the god of agriculture. 
All partake of the new yams, and quantities of 
vegetable foods are (looked and set out for general 
use (Kllis, 78). In Piji great feasts take place at 
the time of the presentation of the lirstfruits of 
the yams to the ancestral spirits (Fi.son, JAI xiv. 
[1884-85] 27). Among the Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula thc^re is an annual feast at harvest when, 
besides dancing and singing, much eating and 
drinking takes place (Sk('at, JAI xxxii. [1902] 133). 
The Dayaks hold a f(!stival when the paddy is 
ripe, d’hey place the lirstfruits on an altar, dam-e 
and feast for two days, and then get in their (-rops 
(8t. John, Forests of the Far Fast'\ 1865, i. 191, and 
S. B. Scott, ‘ Harv(‘st Festivals of the Band Dyaks’ 
JAGS xxix. [1908] 236-280). In Celebes at the 
time of the new rice, fowls and pigs are killed, 
and some of the flesh with rice and palm-wine is 
given to the gods, 'riien the people eat and <lrink 
together (Craalland, Die Minahassa, Rotterdain, 
1869, i. 165). Turning to American Indian tribes, 
we find that the 8(miinoles at the ‘ (ireen (k)rn 
Dance,’ having prepared themselves by fasting, 
ate sacranuuitally of the new corn, and then enjoyed 
a great feast (iNlacCauley, 5 IIBEW [1887] 522f.). 
The Natchez at their harvest festival, which was 
solemnly observed with fasting and oflering of the 
first sheaves of the maize, concluded their rites 
with a great feast ((diateaubriand, Voyaye en 
Arntriyue, Paris, 1870, j). 136). In India the Hos 
hold a Saturnalia when the granaries are full. 
Sacrifice is ofl'ered, the dead are commemorated, 
and feasting and drinking follow (Dalton, Desrr. 
EthnoL, Calcutta, 1872, p. 196 f,). The hill tribes 
near Ktijmabal hedd a thanksgiving festival, 
when the new grain is ceremonially eaten anil 
sacrihee made. The ceremony concludes with 
drinking and festivity for several days (Shaw, 
Asiatic Ues. iv, [1795] 56 f.). Similarly, the 
Japanese held a festival of lirstfruits of the rice, 
followed by feasting in holiday dress, songs, and 
dances (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 277). 

Among the lower races, festivals of the gods are 
sporadically found, of which one great incident is 
feasting. The Flema tribes of the Papuan Gulf 
held tribal feasts for eatingq drinking, and merry¬ 
making, associating with these one or more tribal 
goils (Holmes, JUAIxxxix. 427). In Samoa, annual 
feasts were held in honour of the gods (Brown, 
229). The Yoruba held many such annual festivals, 
e.g. one in honour of Oro lasting for 3 months, at 
which the men feasted on dogs and fowls (Kllis, 
111). The Gonds held an annual festival in honour 
of the snake, and another in honour of the sun, 
both of a licentious and bacchanalian character 
(Hopkins, 527 f.). Many such annual festivals 
were held in Mexico, all of them being occasions 
for great feasts in which much food and drink 
were consumed, and much licence occurred (Ban¬ 
croft, iii. 341, 347, 360, and 


In the higher religions the many recurrent 
festivals of divinities are usually the occasion of 
feastirm. Men honour the gods; and, feeling 
themselves on good terms with them, they rejoice 
before them—tlie rejoicing being both lest died to 
and stimulated by the consumption of food and 
drink. See artt. on Festivals and Fasts. 

Thus in most religions, from the lowest up- 
w'ards, festival occasions are signalized by the con¬ 
sumption of good cheer, which lightmis men’s 
hearts and is at once a symbol of their joy in com¬ 
memorating tlicir gods and a further cause of that 
joy, passing over frequently into orgiastic excesses. 
In some instances, however, religions or cults in 
which even a imxlerate asceticism is considered 
right tend to disparage excessive indulgence in 
food or feasting, r.y. »huldhism and also lautain 
asf»ects of Fgyjitiau religion. Thus in the Maxims 
of Any it is sam : ‘That wliich is detestable in the 
sanctuary of God are imi^y feasts’ (Petrie, Mel. 
and Gonscienre ii, An^irnt Eqypt, 1898, p. 160). 
Christianity, llioiig); it does not forbid f<‘stal re- 
joi'ing, and, (hough many of its festivals were 
C''hd)rated vith good cheer -e\'»;n a common meal 
being a'-s.-.-iafc<l with the haiciiarist (see Agape)—■ 
teaciies that all excessive indulgem^e, gluttony, 
and drunkmuie.ss are wrong. Moderation in feast¬ 
ing is, honever, hardly to be found in the bulk of 
the ethniv, religions and at lower stages. Indeed, 
thes(‘ usasts are often the occasion not only of ex¬ 
cessive eating, but of drunkenness and siexual 
abominations (see Debaucheky). 

Siamalso the following artiide; and cf. through¬ 
out Festivals and Fasts. 

Literature. —This is cited throuf?hout the article. 

J. A. MagCulloch. 

FEASTING (Hebrew and Jewish). — i. Relig’i- 
ous joy characteristic of Judaism. —The underlying 
higher motive for feasting among the ancient 
Hebrews and pious Jews of the Dia.spora down to 
the prij.sent day is religious joy of one degree or 
anotlier. The occasions of rejoicing may range 
from celebrations of universal import, such as the 
ingathering of the harvest, to more or less private 
family reunions, as at a wedding or the weaning of 
a child ; but the motive of religious joy is to the 
)ious Jew the golden tbri'ad that runs through all 
lis seasons of cheer and gladness. It is jiossible 
for this high motive to rest on a perverted principle, 
as was, for instance, the case at the making of the 
golden calf, when ‘ the people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play,’ or perliaps ‘ to make 
merry’ (ICx 32^). But even so a religious idement 
Avould remain ; for all worship, be it ever so per¬ 
verted, is canaille of inspiring its devotees with its 
own special kind of joy. There is, however, this 
important ditlerence betwiam idolatrous occasions 
of rejoicing and those sanctioned and regulatiul by 
the pure Jahwidi-cult that, whereas pagan fes¬ 
tivities were, gemually speaking, only too likely 
to lead to practices which the higher conscience re¬ 
gards as immoral, the close union of all joy with 
tlio lofty dictates of Mosaic piety was calculated 
to restrain the Israelite from indulging in exces.ses 
for which there would naturally be much stimulus 
during seasons of public or private feasting.^ 

The great prominemte given in the OT to the idea 
of religious joy is attested, not only by the stress 
frequently laid on it in the sacred texts, but also 
by the series of Hebrew words (|'iiz*^, Khizp, .inyi:-, nS'ii, 
np, nyn, nnn, besides t he verb and its cognates 
and derivatives) employed to express the various 
gradations of rejoicing. For it is clear that, where 
there is a full appreciation of the ditlerent degrees 
of any given sensation, there must first of all be 
1 The few exceptions to this wholesome restraint, e.g., the 
habit of copious drinking at the Feast of Purini (sec, e.g., 
Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, Lond., 189(i, pp. 103, 
382), do not. as a rule, involve more than venial shortcomingi. 
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a stron^^ and fully realized sense of its presenee. 
A more glance at the rows of passages given in the 
Hebrew Concordances under tlie respective roots 
of the words named will be suflicient to impress tlie 
mind with the prevalence of the idea of religious 
joy in the Hebrew Canon, but it will be useful to 
refer here especially to such typical passages as the 
following: 

‘ Ye shall rejoiot! before the Lord your God seven da\s’(Lv 
23‘*0 ; Feast of Tahenmc-los) ; ‘ Serve the Lord with rejoic,ui>,% 
eoiiie before his presenoe with Hirig-iiip^ ’ (Ps 100-); ‘To keep the 
dediealion with ^*-Iadnes3, both with thanksjjivinff, and \Mth 
8 lnJ,Mtl^^ with eyintials, ]isalteries, and with harps’ (Noh 1‘2^). 

Mosaism, it will be remembered, set itself todis- 
courtige all gloomy brooding on a shadowy here¬ 
after in Sheo), and all the uncanny and disquieting 
practices that were connected with such brooding, 
and placed before the people instead the ideal of a 
life of brightness, plenty, and holy rejoicing. Some 
sneeial illustrations of the eontiruiance of the same 
elieiished ideal among the Jews of later times will 
be found in § 2 , and the reader will do well to con¬ 
sult, e.f/., the aiticle ‘ Freiide,’ in Hamburger (where 
a numlier of Talmudical references hearing on this 
topic will be found), besides the various artiiJes in 
the JE to be rtderred to later. The marked <leveloj)- 
ment of the idea of the hereafter among the Jews of 
post-Hiblieal times liad, indeed, its share in foster¬ 
ing a strong asi'ctic tendency in some members of 
the race, but the bulk of the nation and the 
majority of its leaders remained faithful to the old 
ideal of sacred ioy ; and, as the later Jewish 
doctrine of tlie future life was—to persons of a 
clieerlul disposition, at any rate—not centred in 
the thought of torment or ot a shadowy l^ade^,, hut 
rather in a life of bliss for the good under tlu^ wing 
of Jaliweh, they found no contradiction hetwe^ ii 
the newly developed idea of tlie life to come (cSiyn 
and the ancient Divine command to rejoice in 
the present (n?n oViyn). They, indeed, gave them¬ 
selves earnestly to fasting and mourning on tlie 
days speiually set aside for tliat jiurpose, hut the 
dominant tcmdency of their mind remaimal one of 
hojic, and of the readiness to rejoice which accom¬ 
panies hope.' It is even coneet to say that one 
effect of the many sufferings and persiM iUiuns wliieh 
the Jews had to undergo was to ludglittm the relish 
of religious joy on every possible ueeasion. The 
Ghetto is generally tliouglit of only as a place of 
depression and gloom, a kind of mediawal .lewisL 
purgatory, but it had its bright side as w(dL In 
their seeJtided homes, their synagogues, their con¬ 
vivial gatlierings, their Sabbaths (wlimi capacity 
for tlie pleasures of tlie table w'as enhai)c(*d by tlie 
bestowal of a m'n’ i.e. additional soul), and 

more particularly their festival rejoicings, they 
found a welcome refuge from the many ills that 
beset them in the world around. The inwardness 
of the hojies and joys that were left to them, as 
well as their love of ease and good cheer, had a 
tendency to grow with the dangers, the contumely, 
and the suspicions that fastened on them so readily 
from the outside. 

2. Occasions of feasting. —A brief survey of the 
chief occasions of feasting, additional to those of 
festivals nroper, may be litly grouped under (a) 
special celebrations that were in vogue during the 
second Temnle and partly dated from ]>re-KxiIie 
times ; and (o) seasons of rejoicing largely observed 
down to the present day, jiartly celebrated in eon- 
tinuatiim of customs prevalent in OT times, and 
partly dating from later times. The feasting that 
1 Afi one of the best illuHtrations of the prominence pi\eii by 
the Jews to the idea of life’s Joy, even in seasons of hi»-hest 
stTiousness, may be cited the custom of Jewish maidens in 
Mishnaic times, and possibly earlier, who went out in white ap¬ 
parel to dance in the vineyards on the Day of Atonement (be¬ 
sides the irah day of Abd for the purpose of directing the minds 
of Jo wish young men to thoughts of matrimony (so Bab. Ta'anitk, 

260 ; BaOa bathra, 121a). 


was customary at the reunion or parting of friends 
{€.g, Gn 26^), at a time of sheep-shearing (I S 25^, 
‘2 8 or on an occasion like that of the home- 

bringing of the Ark (2 S 1 Ch wdien 

David ‘danced before the Lord with all his might,’ 
need not be included in the list chosen for special 
treatment.' 

{a) First to be noted under this head are the 
processions from the provinces connected with the 
conveyance and presentation of the first/ruits to the 
Temple priests at Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
ordinance contaiiicil in Dt 2(F'^'(v." ‘Thoii shalt 
rejoice in all the good,’ etc.). This semi festive 
religious observance no doubt goes hack to very 
early times, and lias its parallels in the customs of 
other nations (see UDE, art. ‘ Firstfruits’). The 
time during wdiicli the presentations could be made 
extended from tlie Feast of Weeks or Pentieost to 
the Hasmomean Feast of Dedicat ion (in the month 
Kislev [December]) (see Bikknrlm, and ef, Philo, 
de Festo Cophini, and Jos, Ant. iv. viii. ‘22). 

A much greater degree of rejoienng eharaeterized 
W'hat is commonly knowm as the Water-Feast, 
whi< h was celebrated during the nights of the Feast 
of 'I'ahernaeb^s. Aci'ording to Sukkah, v. (w here an 
account of tliese additional festivities will be found), 
a person who has not been present at these celebra¬ 
tions ‘ has never seen joy. The real character of 
the festivities is still a matter of dispute. Geiger 
{Lehrhurh der Misrhnah, Brt'slau, 1815, s.v. 
w'hich he translates by Farkel, ‘ torch ’) and others 
(‘onsider the torelilight ])roc;ession to have been its 
u'ineipal feature. Herzfeld and Veruffiarier (see 
at. at the end of tlie article) have respeidively 
advocated a connexion with celebrations in honour 
of Dionysus and wuth the Eleusinian Mysteiies, 
'riie extraordinary effort of a chief like Simeon 
h. Gamaliel I. t-o amuse the people on these oe- 
ciisions by personally engaging in a grotesque dance 
with eight lighted torches in liis hands (Bab. Suk- 
hill, 5.T<) would seem to favour the idea that he 
had a particular reason for diverting the attention 
of the populace from the undesirable associations 
of siuth festivities. The juirjioso of giving a liigluw 
.sanction to an originally pagan celebr.ition may also 
be di.s<*erned in Midrasli Kabba on Gn 29^ (cli. Ixx. 
§8), where the water-diawing is made to signify 
the bestowal of tlie Holy Sjiirit (cf. ExpT xxiii. 
[1912] 180, and where also the well-knowm sugges¬ 
tion of a connexion with tlie ‘ rivers of living 
water’ of Jn 1-^ is referred to). 

Special mention must also he made of thetiiirty- 
live days enumerated in Mcyillath Taanith (ori¬ 
ginal text begun in the 1st cent. A.D. and completed 
in the 2nd), on none of which public; fasting was 
allowed, whilst on the most important of them 
public mourning was also jirohihited. The first of 
these days was the 8th of Nisan, on u hich certain 
Pharisaic statutes were carried in opjiositiori to 
tlie Sadducees ; and the last date was the 2Hth of 
Adar, when news of the close of the persecutions 
instituted by Hadrian arrived. There is a distinct 
religious Havour about these half-festive occasions 
and the entire tone of Mcgillath Taandli. 

(/>) The second part of tins survey may appropri¬ 
ately begin with tlie question of birthday celcMra- 
tions among the Jews. 'Diere is no clear reference 
to siieli celebrations among the ancient Hebrews in 
the o r. The mention of the ‘ day of our king ’ in 
Hos 7® inay cjuite naturally be taken to refer to 
the anniver.sary of the king’s acces.sion to the throne, 
and the other passages quoted in JEl iii. 221 are 
still less decisive.^ The only clear reference to a 
birthday festivity in the OT is found in Gn 40^*^, 

1 The occasion of the feasting referred to in Job is not clear. 

As the seven days appear to liave been consecutive, they could 
hardly have been birthdays. 

2 On Job ]•* ® see the nrecedincr note. 
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and relates to the E^^yptian Pharaoh. The birth¬ 
day celebrations in the lierodian family (see Jos. 
Ant. XIX. vii. 1 ; Mt 14®) were, no doubt, an imita¬ 
tion of (inneco-Roman customs of the time. All 
one can say of Jewish feeling about it in inedimval 
tunes is that the birthday celebration of a private 
person among pagans lay under a minor kind 
of ban, its connexion with idolatrous worship not 
being considered pronounced enough to wuirrant 
the cessation of all business connexion with the 
pagan concerned for three days preceding the fes¬ 
tivity, so that the ban lay only on the day itself (see 
Maimonides, MishneJi Torah (D"u.t nipm ry nn*?n, ch. 
ix.). ’ In modern times, however, Jews very largely 
adopt the custom of birthday celebrations from 
their neighbours. 

The cirrutncision whicli was celebrated by 

banqueting in Talmudic times (see JE ii. 496), hacl, 
of course, a profoundly religious significance ; but 
tlie attempt of the Rabbis to ref(‘i the institution 
of such feasting to Abraham (see JK, lor. cit.) rests 
on a mere quil)l)le. 'Diere is no mention of ban¬ 
queting on the occasion of a circumcision in the ( I'T. 

'the weaning of an infant, on the oth<;r hand, 
which apparently took i)hice at the eml of the ‘Jnd 
or 3rd year of ttie child’s life, was ma<le the occa¬ 
sion of feasting or of sacrifice in vei^ early tim(‘,H 
(seeGn 21®, weaning of Isaac ; 1 S weaning of 
Samuel). The reason for the celebration was, no 
doubt, the entrance of the child on a more indepen¬ 
dent and more vigorous existence, but under the 
religion of Jahweh all such thoughts were jier- 
meated by a strain of genuine religious joy. 

An occasion of festivity, the mere title of which 
suggests its religious character, is that of har-ims- 
wah['i^oTi of commandment’), a term denoting a 
youth who has completed his thirteenth year, and 
thus enters on a life of religious resnonsibility. 
(.)n the first Sabbath in his fourteenth year the 
youth is for the first time in his life called up to 
read a portion of the Torah^ and sometimes also the 
nrojdictic section entitled the llaftarah. A family 
feast, to whi(;h the teachers of tlie youth as well as 
friends are invited, and at which religious addresses 
are delivered by the bar-iniswak himself and others, 
is the natural accompaniment of this institution, 
'bhe oldest Rabbinical reference to the idea under¬ 
lying the initiation is found in Pirke Ahbth, v. 
(near the end), where a youth is declared liable to 
observe the commandment at the age of thirteen 
p), although the name bar-miswah 
itself appears to be of much later origan (see JK ii. 
509). The account of our Lord’s disputing with 
the doctors of the Law, when only twelve years of 
age (Lk 2'*^'^^'), has been brought into relation with 
the same idea. In Morocco a boy becomes, in fact, 
bar-niiswah when he has passed the age of twelve 
years {JE^ loc. rit.). 

On the subject of festivities connected with be¬ 
trothal (in the old Jewish sense of a ceremony of so 
binding a character that only divorce could dis¬ 
solve it) and marriage {i.e, the home-taking of the 
bride), only one remark need here be made. Al¬ 
though the Jewish contract of marriage is a purely 
civil one, in the sense that the presence of a Rabbi 
and its ratification in a synagogue are unes.sential, 
yet the occasion is one of profoundly religiou.s im¬ 
port. Marriage being a Divine ordinance, and the 
procreation of children a sacred duty, wedding 
festivities must in the nature of things also bear a 
decidedly religious character. 

A minor occasion of sacred holiday-making in 
1 The birthday celebration of a king, on the other hand, 
which was a pagan national festivity, lay under the greater ban 
(see 'Abdda zara, i. 3, and Excursus 2, p. 19 ff., in W. A. L. 
Elmslie’B edition of the tractete (^5, vol. viii. no. 2], who, how¬ 
ever, defends an unacceptable construction of the Hebrew text 
Instead of taking H’OnJ DV to signify the day of the Caesar’s 
apotheosis). 


old-fashioned Jewish circles, and more })articularly 
among youn*,^ students of the Talmud (hence called 
‘Scholars’ Festival’), is Lag br-Omer, i.e. the 
thirty-third day counted from the sex and day of 
the Passover Fe(fst, when a sheaf of the lirstfiuits 
was brought a.s a ‘ heave-oflering ’ (Lv 23^" ). ddie 
exact reason for the festivity is lost in obscurity 
(for some Rabl)inical guesses, see JE ix. 4()U) ; but 
some kind of connexion with the progress of agri¬ 
cultural opeiations a[)pears to follow from its 
dating after the heavc-oirering at Passover time ; 
for, as has .already b(‘en intimated, religious joy has 
in the Jewish mode of thought been associated 
with such occasions from early timers. 

Worthy of mention arc; also the various local 
Purim Jestirals^ ( (dehrated in imitation of the 
Biblical Purim, or Feast of h'st lier, on annivei saries 
of deliverance from giasat calamities. One of tlie 
best-known of these is the Purim of (bairo, annually 
hehl in that <itv on Mie 28th of vXdar, in com¬ 
memoration ol tiicir from tlie dangers that 

thrcateiKMl tlic Pun cm* dews in ir)24 at the liands 
of Ahmad Shaitan Pas], i (see JQK viii. [1895-96] 
27d -288,51! f.). Tlie UMdingof a Megillah^ written 
in elo.se imitation of the Book of Esther, forms the 
ecntial jsirl oi this ndigioiis ohservanee. For a 
list of similar eelehrations (imduding as late an 
occasion as (hat of the Purim of I’adua, which is 
h(dd in commemoration of the extinguishing of a 
gieat liic 111 1795), see .//7, art. ‘ Puiims.’ 

See also artt. Ekstival.s aM) Pa.sts (Hebrew) 
and (Jewish). 

biTKu A rcRB.—In addition to the original texts and the various 
works already named, the reader should consult J. Hochman, 
Jerusalem Temple Festivities, London, 10(18 (i. ‘ I’rescntat mn of 
tho Firstfiuits'; ii. ‘The Water-Foast'), L. Herzfeld, tiesch. 
deft I'olkee Israel, Leipzig, JS71, ii. 125, and L Venetianer, 

‘ Pie eleusin. Mysterien nn Jems, Ttunpel,'in Lmll's J'opvlar- 
wissenscha/tliche MonatsbUitter, 18!>7, ])p. 121-125, UiO-181, for 
theories on the Walei • Feast. Among tiio editions of MvijUlath 
YVi'anifA is tliat of .N’eubauer in Mediceval Jewish Chronicles, 
w. (Anecdota Ojioniensia, Semitic Series, vol. i. nt i\ ), and a 
full account of the work is given in Hamburger, Healencyc. deg 
Judenthunis’^, Leipzig, 1800, Snp])!einenlband, i 104-107. On 
other topics, see JK, artl. on ‘ Harujuets,’ ' Betrothal,’ etc. 

(L M ARGOLIOUTH. 

FEBRONIANISM. —The system of Church 
government defended by llontheim, auxiliary 
Bishop of Trier in tlie I8tli cent, under the pseu¬ 
donym ‘Justinus Eebronius.’ It is tho (derman 
form of Gallicanism with an Era.stian colouring ; 
it had a great vogue at the time, lasted a.s a ten¬ 
dency during the early lOth cent,, and was not 
finally expelled from the Roman Catholic (Jiurch 
till the Vatican Council in 1870. 

I. Life of Hontheim. Johann Nudiolas von Hontheim was 
born of a distinguished faniily at Trier on 27th Jan. 1701. His 
father and most of his relatives were officials in the servii'e of 
the Bishop-Electors. lie began his studies at the Jesuit col¬ 
lege at Trier, and continued them at the uni\ ersitics of Trier, 
Louvain, and Leyden. When he was 12 years old, he was ton¬ 
sured and received a canon’s stall at the collegiate church of 
8t. Simeon in his native city. At Louvain he came un<lcr the 
influence of Van Espen. He took his degree in law in 1724, 
travelled in Belgium, Holland, flerinany, and Italy, w-as three 
years at the (lerman College at Rome, was ordained priest at 
Trier in 1728, and taught Canon Law in the university from 
1732 to 1738. PTom 17J8 to 1747 he was ‘Olfizial ’ (agent) of the 
Elector at Coblenz, and Director of the .Seminary there. In 1747, 
already overburdened with literary work, he retired to his 
canonry at Trier. But the Elector (F'ranz Georg) appointed 
him auxiliary Bishop in place of the one who had just died He 
was ordained at Mainz on 13th May 1748, with the title Ih’shop 
of Myrlophytus in parL mpdclhnn, and he remained auxiliary 
and Vicar General in spiritvalihiis under the Electors Johann 
Philipp (von Waldeiidorf) and (.’lenienH Wenzeslaus (von Sachsen) 
to the end of his life. The Electors live<l at their easMe on the 
Rhine, and were more princes than bishops, so that Hontheim 
was practically hisliop of tho diocese. He enjoyed a great re¬ 
putation for learning and piety. On several occasions he suc¬ 
ceeded in composing strife, ana in every way he showed himself 
a zealous and edifying bishop. No one disputes the correctness 
of his morals, the excellent work he did for the diocese, or the 
value of his historical writings. From the year 1746 he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the university of Trier, and in that capacity 
came Into frequent conflict with the Jesuits. Towards the end 
of his life he was known throughout Plurope as the author of 
the Fehrnniug, and was much troubled by the controversy 
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which arose from his book. IIo had a Schloss at Montquiiitin 
on the Rhine. He died here on ‘2nd Sept. 17DU, and was huried 
in the crypt of the (Jhiindi of St Simeon at Trier. In 1SU3 
that church was dese<‘rated, and his body w'as removed to St. 
(iervasius in the Neu&tra.sse, wiiere it now lies. He left a 
number of foundations for various charities in Trier. 

2 . Writing’s and system.—Hontlieiiu was the 
author of a luiinhor of ^^ol•ks. He is said to have 
written the lessons of the local Trier breviary 
(since abolisluMl). F. X. Kraus doubts this, as 
they do not at all represent his ideas {Allijt nieine 
deutsche Biaqraphlc, xiii. 83). He deserves well 
of (hn'inan hi*t()rians for hi.s Ilistorin Trevirensis 
diploinatiai ft pra/jtiiatica (3 vols., Augsburg and 
Wurzburg, ITdO) and Prodromus Historic^ Trevi- 
reii^is {'2 vol.s., do. 1757). But tiie work to which he 
owes his fame is the Febronius, published iti 1703. 
ft is said that the interference of the Papal Legate 
/)oria at the election of the Emneror Ciiarh‘s VII. 

(1742-J745) first gavn; him the idea of writing a 
work which should distinguish the political from 
the ecclesia.stical jiower of the Pope. He cho.se 
tlio pseudonym ‘Jiistinus Pebronius’ from the 
name of hi.s niece, a nun at Juvigny, in religion 
Jiistina Feljronia. The MS was taken by his friend 
von Kruti't to a bookseller, Ksslinger, at Frankfurt 
am Main, who promisisl tlie strictest secrecy as to 
the real author, and did not pay any fee for it. 
In order to keep the secref an imaginary publi.sher 
and place were printed on the title-iiage. I'he 
work appeared as: Justinl Febronii = iuris- 

consulti) de Ptatu Fcrlesice et le.qitiina potrstate 
liomavi Pontijiris liber siiiqnhtris ad reuniendos 
dissidrnfes in rcliqiorie Cliristiarios compositus; 
Bullioni ajiud Guillielmum Fvrardi, 1703. d'he 
main idea of tlie work ijs tliat the power of the 
Pope should be reduced and that of the bishops 
increased ; the Christian princes should see to this. 
There is nothing new in it. The ideas are tliose 
of du Pin, Kicher, Van Esnen, and the (iailican 
school. It puts these clearly, forcibly, and in a 
moderate com[>ass. The author declares that, so 
far from opposing the Papacy, he wishes only to 
strengthen it bv fixing its just limits. Thus he 
hopes to reconcile Protestants and bring them hack 
to union with the Pope. He dedicates hi.s work to 
the Pope Clement Xlll, (1758-1760), ‘summo Ponti- 
fici, primo in terris Christi vicario,’ to Christian 
kings and princes, the bishops and doctors of the¬ 
ology and Canon law. 

Thcru are nine chapters. Ch. i. (‘ De exteriore forma rcKiiu- 
11118 (juam in sua ecclesia Christus Uominus instiLuit’) heKuns tiy 
interpreting' Mt ihi^, Jn , as not appl> inj^ to the I’apacy. 
The form ot the Church is not monarchic, the 'keys’ are ^iven 
bv Ctirist to the whole Church ; all Apo.stles were equal, thouf^h 
Peter was primate ; the Council of Trent dirt not declare the 
Church a monarchy ; the infallibility of the Pope (‘ ultrainonta- 
riorum doctrina’) is not recognized by the Church. Ch. li. 

De Primatu in ecclesia et ^enuinis eius iuribus’) establishes 
that there is a primacy by Divine right, for the sake of unity'. 
The Pope is the guardian of the Canons for the whole Church. 

He (yan make laws ‘ in the name of the universal CJhurch,' and 
IniH A pn'ncrpa(u8, not of jurisdiction but of order and cmwnci- 
atio. Ch. 111 . is entitled ‘ De increinentis iunum I’rimalus 
Romani, illorumque ausis turn fortuitis et innocuis, turn sonti- 
bus.’ Many Papal rights have been acquired by <tevolution ; 
these are no part of the ius ordinariuyn. The False Decretals 
totally modified the external government of the Church. The 
Roman Curia must be distinguished from the see. Ch. iv. (‘ De 
cyausis quae vulgo maiores vocantur’) describes how these came 
to be reserved to the Pope. (Questions of faith are not reserved , 
any bishop may condemn heresies. Local synods may re¬ 
examine (loctrines condemned by Rome. The confirmation 
and deposition of bishops, erection of new sees, and so on, are 
rights of the Metropolitan. Cardinal Orsi is quoted against the 
monarchic claims of the Pope. Ch. v. discusses the right of 
making laws for the universal Church and the question of ap¬ 
pellations to Rome. Lk 2'2 '2 does not apply to the successors 
of Peter. Papal laws are not binding till they are promul¬ 
gated in each province by the Metropolitan. Oratian ami other 
collections of canons have only the sanction of custom. ‘A 
wide authority,’ but not Hiristliction in the strict sense, over all 
Churches belongs to the Roman Pontiff. Ch. vi. (‘ De Conciliis 
generalibus’) declares that no Divine or ecclesiastical law re¬ 
serves the summoning of General Councils to the Pope; the 
first eight were convened by the Emperor. A General Council 
is above the Pope. He may not re-examine its decrees; but 
many Councils have re-exaniined decrees of Popes. It is lawful 


and often expedient to appeal from the Pope’s decision to a 
future General Council, A General Council should ho sum¬ 
moned now, as soon as possible, to reform abuses. Ch. vli. 
establishes that bishops have tlieir jurisdiclioii not from the 
Pope, but directly from God. The Pope has no real jurisdiction 
over other bishops. The immunity of regulars from episcopal 
jurisdiction is a grave abuse, a ‘liard anti undeserved wound’ 
to the rights of the ordinaries. Ch. yiii. (‘ De liiieriate ecclesiae, 
eiiKsque re.stauramlae iure et causis ’) is about the Pulse Decretals. 
These destroyed the liberty of provincial Churches, and are the 
source of the Pope’s excessive power and the main impediment 
to the reunion of Chri.stcndom. Ch. ix. declares that Roman 
Catholic* must carefully watch every step of the Roman Curia 
which may be hurtful to right law. The best remedy would be 
to summon without delay a free General Coum'il. An agree¬ 
ment of all Roman Catholic princes and a common constitution 
promulgated by them would be the best way of soeunng this. 
Nor need any one fear the censures of the Pope ; there is no 
danger of a schism. The princes should arouse popular feeling 
against the False Decretals. The end of the book sums up its 
whole purpose thu.s; ‘It is the interest of the Church certainly 
to maintain the primacy, but to keep it within proper bounds.’ 

An obvioii.s criti(‘i.sm of this famous work is that, 
like many reformers, its aiitlmr is carried by iiis 
jrinciples too far to have any chance of being heard 
)y authority, perliaps furtiier than he himself fore¬ 
saw. Certainly it was not dilHcult for his oppo¬ 
nents to quote from his hook jiassages which were 
scandalous to Roman Catholic reailers, as coming 
from a Catholic bishop. F. X. Kraus, who i.s sym¬ 
pathetic to Hontheim, admits that ‘ the 
contains things which must seem highly susjucious 
even to a very liberal Roman Catholic, if he remains 
a Catholic at all ’ (u;;. cit. xiii. 89). 

3 . The controversy. -The book at once excited 
enormous interest throughout Europe. A second 
edition was called for in 1765 and translations 
apjiearcd imme<!iately in (lerman, FTench, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. The eH'oct of Hontheim’s 
principles was .soon seen. In 1768, Venice declared 
that trie bishojis have jurisdiction over all regulars 
throughout its territory ; the Neajiolitan Covern- 
ment abolished the rules of the Roman Cancellaria 
in that kingdom ; Maria Teresa allowed similar 
laws for the Duchy of Milan. In I^ortugal the 
Bishop of Coimbra, who had forbidden the book in 
his (lioce.se, was forc('(i by Government to withdraw 
his order. Especially throughout Germany was 
the efl'eet of the Febronius long felt, in spite of its 
repeated condemnation by the Pop(* and German 
bishops. The complaints against the Curia made 
by the legates of the three episcopal Electors at 
Coblenz on 13th Dec. 1769, the ‘ Ems(‘r Punktat’ 
in 1786, and much of Joseph II. ’s (1780-1790) legi.sla- 
tion are intluenced by it. In Italy the Synod of 
Pistoia (1786), and Jamjiold of Tuscany (1765-1791)) 
follow the same jiriiiciples : so that most of the 
later so-called Gallican movement throughout 
Europe found in Febronius a guide, or an expression 
of its prijiciples. 

Meanwhile the book was condemned at Rome 
and attacked by a great number of ojijionents. As 
soon as it appeared, it was denounced by the 
Nuncio (Cardinal Borromco) at Vienna ; on 27tli 
Feb. 1764 it was put on the Index by Clement XIII., 
who on 21 st May wrote an encyclical to the German 
bishops telling them to su{)press the book in their 
dioceses (these are reprinted in Roskovdny, Po- 
mami.s PontifeXy iii. 234-240). Nine obeyed, in¬ 
cluding Clemens Wenzeslaus of Trier; sixteen 
took no step either way (letters of Germaq bishops 
condemning the book [i<5>.]). In July the Arcli- 
bishop of Vienna bad heard that the book was 
being read with approval ])y the princes at court; 
he ordered it to be destroyed wherever found [ib. 
238). Clemens Wenzeslaus still did not know, or 
all'ected not to knowg who was the author. He con¬ 
demned it as ‘ a poisonous book which has appeared 
under the unknown name of Justinus Febronius* 

(i(5>. 242f.). 

Among the many writers who entered the lists against 
Febronliis, the most noticeable are F. A, Zaccaria, S.J. {Anti- 
Febbronio ... 0 sia apologia polernico-vtorica del primato del 
Papa, Pesaro, 1767, and Anti/ebronius vindicatui, do. 1772X 
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P. Ballerini {de Potestate ecclesiaatica Summorrtm Pontificum^ 
Verona, 1768), and the archaeologist T. M. Mamachl (n'pisto- 
lanun ad J u,Hmurn Febroniuin . . . lihri tres, 3 vols., Koine, 
1776-1778). f lontheim answered hia critics in four more volumes 
under the same title (Frankfurt and I.,einzig, 1770, 1772, 1773, 
1774); in 1777 he published a Febronius abbreviatus. 

At first the secret of the authorship was well 
kept. But in 1764 it began to leak out, apparently 
through Hontheim’s friend Garainpi. thus vi. 
(1775-1799) insisted on a retractation, and Clemens 
Wenzeslaus in 1778 began to urge I lontheim to 
withdraw. Apparently he threatened, in case of a 
refu^al, to dismiss not only Jlontheim himself, but 
all his relatives as well, from his service. On 14th 
Juno 1778, llontheim sent an incomplete retracta¬ 
tion to the Elector, although lie still defended 16 

repositions which the hdector’s theologians had 

ectared heretical. Neither the Elector nor the 
Poyie was satisfied with this, and a formula of 
entire retractation was presented for llontheim’s 
84^nature. After much discuis^ion he signe<l it, 
with one modification, the erasing of the sentence; 
‘Wherefore rightly the goveinment of the Church 
is called monarchic by Catholic doctors.’ The 
Nuncio acceyited this. On -nd Jan. 1779, Pius VI. 

ublished a Brief announcing the retractation. 

lontheim was mucli annoyed by the public, ai.- 
nouncenient (though it always follows, and h<^ had 
received no guarantee to the contrary), and in 
letters to his friends began to comidain of (he way 
he had been treated. ISo the idiui sju'ead thaf he 
had not really meant to retract at all. On 7th 
April 1789, he publish(‘d in the (Jvblrpzcr hdrlli- 
genzhhdt a statement that he had retracted fia.'ely 
and was about to publish a defence of his retrac¬ 
tation. This a{»j)eared at Erankfurt in 1781 under 
the title : Justtni Fehrojiii Jeti Conuneiiffn ius in 
sua77i rv.iravtatluntin Flo VII. Pu7d. Kal. nuv. 

an. 177S snbmissam. In this work he so explained 
his action that it was [dain that he still held the 
ideas condemned. !8o the Koinan Curia declared 
itself not satisfied, and the disyiute began again. 
From now to the end of his life Hontheim showed 
a curious vacillation. In 1781 he wrote to the 
Hamburger ZcitH7}g : 

‘Tfie world has read, tested, and approved the statements of 
my l)(>ok. My rot-iactation will no more persuade thou^ditful 
men to rojocl those statomontH than will the many refutations 
written by pscudo-thcologianB, monks, and flatterers of the 
Pope. ’ 

On the other hand, in 1786 he wrote against the 
‘ Emser Punktat,’ which only echoed the iilcas of 
the Fehroniiis. Towards the end of his life he 
seems inconsistent and pcrhayis wilfully ambiguous. 
He did not actually incur anv censure, and died 
in union with the Church. The ell’cct of the Feb- 
ronucs lasted intermittently in Germany into the 
19th century. J. V. Eybel took up its ideas to 
fortify the policy of Joseph II. ( Was ist der Papst ? 
Vienna, 1782). The final blow to Febronianisin 
was given by the Vatican Council in 1870. 

Literaturk.—K rufft, ‘ Hist, dc la vie de J. N. de Hontheim,’ in 
Otto Mejer, Febronius, Freiburg, 1886 ; F. X. Kraus, ‘ llont¬ 
heim,'in the AUqeineine deutsche Biographic, Leipzig, 1881, xiii. 
83-94 ; Briffwechnel zw. wetland Ihrer Durchlavcht dern Ilerm 
Chnrf drsten von Trier, ClcmenH Wenzedavs, w. dem Uerm Wexh- 
bischof, Fiklos r. Hontheim, uber das Ihich Justinus Febronius, 
U.S.W., Frankfurt am Main, 1813 ; A. de Roskoviny, Romanus 
PoniiPtx lamquam Primas eccle.sice et Princeps civilU e monu- 
mentis omnium toeculorum demonstrntus, Nitriae et Comarornii, 
1867, tom. iii. pp. 234-240. ADRIAN EORTKSCUE. 

FEELING.— I. Definition and scope.—The 

equivocal term ‘ feeling ’ is now the accepted 
designation of states of consciousness viewed as 
agreeable or disagreeable. We have sensations, 
and they are pleasant or unpleasant; we have 
ideas, and their presence in the mind creates 
pleasure or pain ; we carrv on activities, and 
along with them goes a glow of delight or a 
mental disturbance or aversion. The experiences ^ 
through which we pass create melody or discord, i 


and we are aware of it. Abstracting the hedonic 
aspect from its sensational, intellectual, or voli¬ 
tional accompaniment, as we readily do whenever 
it preponderates, we call the state of consciousness 
one of fetding. The characteristic marks, then, of 
the feelings are these two ; pleasure and pain (in 
a somewhat broader and more tia hiueal sense than 
pojmlar use attaches to the words), and pure sub¬ 
jectivity, as IxMiig simply states of tlic self, and 
wanting the objective reference implied in knowing 
and in willing. Among the feelings, we generally 
mark oft the emotions (ati'ections, passions, senti¬ 
ments) as at once the most extensive and the most 
important class. 

It was long customary to regard the distinction 
of intellect and will—the contemplative and the 
active powers—as exliaustive, fi'cling being re¬ 
garded as mergeil in impulse, desire, and volition, 
and the emotions as complex products in which 
cognition ami appidcncy blend ; and to this view 
some still adliere. Bel, whether we consider the 
dual or the trijdc division of mind as psyeholo(^ically 
tile more exact, it mus:, he admitted that feeling 
i.s so nni<iue a fad, nnd that the feelings are so 
'mpres-.i\o, bulk so large in consciousness, and are 
so ih.jxniant for bnman lifig that it bas become 
inijxual 1 ve to give the eximsilion of feeling a place 
ot cool linate rank with that of knowing and of 
willing. In days jiast, when the struggle of life 
was moie arduous than it is now, and when men 
had to gather all their energies for a swift and 
vigorous reaction on circumstances, feeding was 
readily lost in impulse and volition, and men bad 
little inclination to view' it in abstraction from 
activity, or to give it an indc})Ciidei)t value. It 
is otherwise now, as, among other symjdoms, the 
modern novel })roclaims ; although even now, in 
circles where life is hard and stern, feeling is apt 
to he viewed as an intruder. 

The impoilance of feeling may be realized by a 
moment's consideration of (he eonsennences of its 
withdraw'al from consciousness. Were we in- 
cajiahle of pleasure and }>ain, of joy and sorrow, 
were nothing good in our eyes and nothing evil, 
we should bo as stones, nothing could have any 
value for us, no event any interest, and life w'ould 
be bereft of all signilieanee. We familiarly speak 
of an apathetic man as dead. It is only because 
w'e are capable of feeling that we are interested in 
ourselves, or interested in each other, or have any 
questions to put about life and the universe, or 
have any reason for desiring any one event to come 
to pass rather than another. It is feeling that stirs 
to action the whole animated world. Yet we are 
not thus laying a basis for hedonistic ethi(;s ; for 
behind this fact of iileasure and pain lies the 
impulse of self-conservation and self-development, 
which, setting us in movement, conducts us to 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, the 
eating of whose fruit starts the tale of man’s life. 
In the case of animals, pleasures and pains receive 
simjily a quantitative valuation, and, as such, 
absolutely rule their doings; but in the case of 
a self-conscious being, who can make objective all 
the contents of his reason, and look before and 
after, pleasures and pains are valued relatividy 
to his whole complex nature both individual and 
social, and to that ideal end which gives law to 
all conduct. Sclf-conscious desire is a different 
thing from appetite. Pleasure and pain remain 
mighty factors in our life, although not sovereign 
masters prescribing even the moral law of conduct; 
they are the condition of life having value, but 
not themselves the standard of value. 

2. Classification.—The feelings naturally fall 
into two classes, according to the nature of their 
base; that is, the nature of that to which they 
attach, and from which they rise. (1) There are 
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foelinp^s that have seiisatifjus for their base— 
sensuous, or sensation-feelini^^s, e.(j. the pleasure- 
able feelings arising from the taste of food, from 
the odour of flowers, from tlie liglit of day or the 
blue sky, or from the luialtliy functioning of the 
organism; or the painful feelings arising from 
gloom or weariness, or jarring sounds. (2) There 
are feelings that have b)r their base -siu'l 

as may arise from presentation of an object t< 
sense (such as the sea or the rising sun) when it 
also conveys a rush of ideas ; or such as may arise 
in the activity of memory, and the constructive 
imagination. hbxamples are hope, fear, melan¬ 
choly, j(‘alousy, moral approbatio?i, the subliim;. 
This class of feelings is commonly distinguished 
as the emotions. 

This (iistinotion between the feelings that have seriBations 
for their ha.sc and tliose that are based upon ideas seems 
clear, and it is certainly serviceable ; but it cannot be 
pressed too absolutely. In some cases there eeems to be 
a certain representative element present where we might 
imagine there was only sensation—for examjile, in the feeling 
of disgust which is generated by seeing or touching some 
natural objects, and whii'h la duo in all likelihood to asso(da- 
tion and tea'diirig. Again, a sensation-factor seems to attach 
even to the highest emotions, as in the sense of warmth suffus¬ 
ing us in the presence of the beautiful, or in the tliiill we 
feel in the presence of the sublime. It must also be noted that 
the feelings of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, elation and 
deiiression, and others, are generated by Htimiilants and drugs, 
or even by the secretions of the bodv, as surelv as hv ideas— 
with the qualification that the result in the former ease is 
rather an emotional mood or frame than a definite emotion. 
Nevei tludess, we hold by the useful distinction between feelings 
that adhere to sensational experiences purely’ as such, and 
feelings that, even if they invohe sensation, arise in connexion 
with Some further acti\ity of ideation. The presence or absence 
of an ideational factor furnishc.s, if not a quite exact, yet a 
sery icc.dile, princijile of arrangement. 

(1) lii'fore passing to the emotion.s, a.s much the 
more important, we (Jevote a short space to (be 
sensfttidn-ff'eliiKjs. They are our earliest feelings, 
an<i belong even to oiir jire-natal life—and wboean 
tell with what important consequences? 'l'h(‘y 
are universfil, or common to all men. They Jiie 
habitual. They sum tlumiselves up into an im¬ 
portant aggregate of hapjiiness or misery. 'I'he 
feelings arising from theoiganic sensibility alone 
will sulh(;e to bfithe the consciousness in siin^'liine 
or smother it in gloom ; they mainly determine 
the mood or tem[)(‘iament, and thus tell upon the 
formation of character. We scarcely realize all 
we ONve of life’s joy to the sense.s—to the song of 
birds, to the ri[iplingof water, to the common light, 
to the colours of the earth and sky, to pleasant 
odours, and the taslt* of food. Nor do we realize 
as we ought how ugliness and gloom, a blackened 
sky, blasted vegetation, a poisoned atmosphere, 
and all agenei(;s that create sen.snons jiains, not 
only make life an oppression, but also degrade and 
tend to crush the soul into ncssirnism and atheism 
(for good statements on tlie subject of sensuous 
feelings, see llollding, Psyrhologu, Eng. tr., 1892, 
pp. 221-2‘kS ; also Dewey, Psychology, Ncav York, 
1887, cli. xi. pp. 250-261). 

(2) On proceeding no\v to the emotions, it would 
.serve no jiurpose to enter on the question of 
classiheation. There is no agreement among 
psychologists, nor need any be expected. The 
emotional life grows and exjiands like a tree ; 
and can we logically classify its branches? (.Any 
one interested in the question will find a gniod 
resum6 of methods of classiheation in Appendix B 
of Bain’.s Emotions and the Will ; itIso in Sully, 
The Human Mind, 1892, Appendix I. voi. ii.) 
It will be found more instructive to enter on a 
consideration of the more iirominent characteristics 
of the emotional life. 

(a) The first point arresting attention is the 
number of the emotions. It would not be diflimilt 
to enumerate scores for which we have names ; 
and we give names only to the more common and 
more prominent. There is a fleeting vagueness 


about many emotional states, wliich makes them 
as diflicult to grasp or name as the sensations of the 
viscera. It is curious that in certain languages emo¬ 
tions have received names that are untranslatable 
into other tongues ; for example, we have no equiva¬ 
lent for tlie German GemutJdichkcit ; and it is 
said that no other language has an equivalent for 
(he Scotch word ‘eeriness.’ Further, each one of 
the more familiar emotions runs through a gamut 
of modifications or subdivides into several species. 
Thus, in the aesthetic emotions, we have the 
pretty, the graceful, the elegant, the lovely, the 
picturesque ; in the emotions of the ludicrous, we 
liave the witty, the liiirnorous, the funny, the 
grote.sque. TIius, fear becomes alarm, terror, 
despair; anger becomes resentment, iiidigmation, 
rage, fury; joy becomes brightness, gladness, 
cheerfulness, delight, ra[)ture, ecstasy. ITobably 
every modification of consciousness has its own 
modification of feeling. Language is too scanty 
to express them all, and is also too rough and 
coarse; we reijuire to have recourse to music. 
The human soul is as subtle in its responses of 
feeling as the thermo-electric pile in relation to 
degrees of (ciiqx'rature. 

(^) We may next observe the manner in which 
the emotions ramify in the mental life. As an 
example, we may take the familiar emotion of 
fear. We can trace its ]wesence in the religious 
feeling.s of reverence, awe, and adoration. It 
enters into the composition of the emotion of the 
sublime. According to Kant at least, it belongs 
to tlie sense of (futy. In timidity, anxiety, 
diflidcnce, suspiciousness, eantion, prudence, bash- 
fulne'^s, it reipiires but little insight to detect 
its colouring. It acts as a check on conceit and 
arrogance. Superstition, bigotry, and intoler¬ 
ance would more readily slacken their hold, hut 
for fear. The emotion of fi'ar, like all other 
.sinijile feelings, is in itself neither good nor bad; 
hut it may enter as an element into the very 
worst and very best qualilieations and activities. 
Similarly we might trace the rainilications of hope, 
pride, or anger. 

(c) It is more than doubtful Mdiether there is 
any fact in mind that can be jirojierly ex})ressed as 
‘ psychical chemi.stry ’ ; but the nearest approaches 
to it seem to be found in the emotional lite. d'he 
emotions themsidves; and Ihne emerge 

new products, which have all the asjKtetof ultimate 
simplicity, until, turning an analytii' ga/.i* upon 
them, we force them to disclose their elements. 
Oneof thesimplestexamphisis fonndiii melancholy, 
in whicli the pain of regret for loss so fuses with 
the pleasure of recolha tion of jiossession, or (he 
pain of .self-eomniisei ation so fuses with (he 
jileasure of self-eongral illat ion, tliat there emerges 
a new t^pe of feeling—unpleasant, and yet so 
pleasant that men will even nurse it with tender¬ 
ness. A somew hat more comjilex examjile is found 
in jealousy, in which the joy and jiride ol possession, 
the fear ot loss, anger, indignation, rivalry, all 
blend to cieate a remarkable new form of emotion 
of tragdc potmiey. A more notable example is 
found in the passion of love. The analysis of its 
components, as giviui by Sjiencer {Psy('hology^, 
1870-72, i. §215), will be foumi a marvel of acumen. 

(e/) The emotions, however, do not alw'ays fuse. 
They sometimes even eonjlict. They influence 
each other in Llie most various w^ays. The question 
as to the result where two or more emotions press 
on consciousness simultaneously merits examina¬ 
tion. (a) Like emotions combine easily and 
enhance each other. Thus, there is apt to be an 
easy fusion of disappointment, vexation, an^er, 
envy, and malice ; or of success, generosity, kind¬ 
ness, courage, and pride. One hardly expects a 
generous donation from an angry and disappointed 
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man ; but one may readily obtain it when be is 
elated with the joy of suc(!oss. Homogeneous 
'^motions not only fuse easily, but in doing so 
enhance and inllame each other—although this is 
more observable in the case of the asthenic tlian of 
the sthenic emotions. When a man is alremly 
down, a sliglit addition of sorrow may readily 
prove tlie last straw ; and in the ])rescnce of some 
new trial, in itself not insupportable, he will cry 
out, ‘All his waves and billows have gone over 
me.’ {^) Some emotions are contradictory, and 
related like salt and sweet, which never blend. 
Love and hate, arrogance and humility, laughter 
and devotion, ludicrous contem}it and reverence, 
exclude each otlun’, and do so in proportion to 
their intensity. Yet they will sometimes press 
simultaneously on consciousness. King Arthur 
loves the fjillen wife at his feet, while, at the same 
time, he is inspired with anger and indignation. 
A friend will sometimes provoke at once our 
admiration and our contempt. A merchant will 
be in grief over business losses an<l in joy over tin* 
birth of an heir. An ass has been known to bra^^ 
at the (‘hurch door while the congregation was 
engaged in jirayer. What hapjams? [f we could 
fiU])j)ose the contlicting emotions to be of (‘qual 
stiength (which is p ’ nev(*r the case), the 
would simply neutralize each oilier. It commonly 
ha])})ens that the one supplants tin* otln'r, as when 
a ludicrous idt'a mak(*s devotion imp(»ssible ; or, 
if it cannot ()uite supplant the othei, there takes 
place a trial of strength and a raidd and distract 
ing alternation of moods. We try to end the 
turmoil by going in search of reinforcements of 
the emotion \ve desire to [irevail. ( 7 ) There is a 
tliird case. Emotions may be simply dillerent, 
although not contradictory, related like bitter and 
sweet; for example, joy and the ludicrous, humility 
and hope. In this case, the result is various and 
uncert<ain. If the one feeling is wt;aker tban the 
other, the predominant emotion absorlis tlm other, 
and converts it into itself, while yet receiving from 
it some modilications. 'Thus, the si'lf-eoidident 
courag(i with which a speaker advances to an 
audience is sometimes met by the dilb'ient feeling 
of alarm when facing it; and the ordinary result 
is that his courage is toned down, and the speaking 
imiiruved. A man does not speak the better for 
over much conlidence and excessive cooln(‘ss. (On 
this interesting section of the emotional life, the 
reader may consult with advantage Hume on the 
Passions, pt. iii. § ix., also his Disst'rtatioji on 
the Pdssionsy esiiecially in §§ ii. and vi. ; 11 olid ing, 
}\syrhologi/, p, 238 ; various sections in Lain, 
Emotions ana the. U'itt). 

(e) The method of the spr'ead of the emotions 
seems next to demand attention. The main 
instruments are the laws of contiguity and 
similarity. Let M stand for an emotion, and C 
for its cognitive base. But C is connected by 
contiguity with D, E, E, fuses therewith, and 
forms the unit CDEF. M now spreads over that 
larger complex unit. Thus, if a man loves a 
woman, he is apt also to love everything connected 
with her, even her very raiment, and the ground 
on w^hich she stands. A similar expansion takes 
place by similarity. We are here in jiresence of a 
weighty factor in human life, and one of extensive 
application. Thus, Palestine became the //oly 
Land by virtue of our reverence for Him wdio lived 
and died there, extending itself to the very soil 
with which He was contiguous. Thus, such an 
emotion as patriotism is created ; the colonist, 
after long years, still turns with longing heart to 
the hills and rivers associated with parents, friend.s, 
and the happy days of youth, Sometimes there 
result tragic consequences. A man with a bad 
conscionce hates himself; and, as he can never be 


parted from the self he hates, the odious thing 
becomes contiguous with all things he sees or 
handles, with all places he visits, w ith all associates 
and all occupations ; a dark shadow falls every- 
wdiere, he becomes a cynic and misantliroptg and 
comes to hate, existence and curse the universe. 
Another tragic example may be found in the 
irrational hostility of renegades and apostates 
to the creed they have cast away ; for the hostility 
is not proporldoned to the logical grounds of the 
rejection, but to the misery associated with a 
form(;r belief. Thus do our own emotions, by 
their tendency to dilliise themselves, colour the 
universe, making it, perchance, a temple of God 
or a pit ol blackness. 

(/) ruining our eyes in a somewhat dillerent 
direction, let us m'xt note the conspicuous fact 
that the emoftoyis of the sotd are ahraijs correlated 
With romniotions of the bodij, although in smaller 
degree in the case ot (he higher or moie intellectual 
(unotions. 'riien^ is n<' doubt a correlation betw’een 
ev(*ry form of mental life and the })hysi(!al organ¬ 
ism ; bnt it does not ddiude itsidf as it does in 
I he quick<'n(‘d or imp(‘d<.d pulsation and breathing, 
'be st'i- m the abdominal \ iscera, that attend 
angci juid f( ar, joy and soirow. 'rids ‘somatic 
resonance' of the emotions is marked in their 
popular lo(;ation in the heart, and was more 
rctlccted in Oriental sjasadi, which located them 
in the liver, boW(*ls, and kidneys. A paradoxical 
doctrine has even found some aceiqitanc.e in recent 
years, to the etlect that the bodily commution 
)(‘ported in consciousness constitutes the emotion : 
that we do not tremble because W'e are afraid, but 
aie afraid because we tremble, and similarly that 
we are sad because w’e wee}). Nothing, however, 
has been adduced at all likely to upset the 
judgment of common sense that t)ie liodily move¬ 
ment follow.s as the ellect of the mental disturb¬ 
ance. Some bearings of the })hysical reverberations 
of the emotional life* are ini|)ortant. The un- 
diseijdined make no ellort to guide or control these 
movennmts ; like children, they have no stillness 
and cannot viul their feelings. But w'e have 
means, direct and indirect, of determining the 
direction and measure of the })hysical excitement. 
The })osse.ssion of this skill is })ait of the self- 
umtrol so r<*.(|uisite in social inteicourse and in the 
iianagement of atlairs. Courtieis and actors show 
to wlial })(*rfeclion it can be brought, and how' it 
giv('s authoiit y to a man’s beaiing, and giace and 
dignity to manners. It is also part of the discij)line 
by which tlnj exi)losive and impulsivai will is 
conveited into the rational and deliberate will of 
the moralized man. Let us note, fuithei, that the 
‘somatic resonance’ of the emohons explains their 
hearing on h(‘alth and life, d'liere aie authentic 
records of sudden dealh through tlie abrupt 
irruiition of glad or of evil tidings. i'hcre are 
also those that are })ining away into early graves 
through the starving of the emotions, and to whom 
love and ho})e would come as the vi'iy breath of 
life, restoring health and youth. Eaith-healings 
and kindred j)hcnomena show what w'onders can 
be w'l'ought when the emotional thrill disidiarges 
itself into all part.s of the body through the nervous 
mechani.sm. 

( 7 ) We have next to note the fact that the 
various emotions are correlated wuth dcfnitc bodily 
movements, and that each has its detinite and 
characteristic exjiression. From the aspect of the 
face and attitude we can tell that a man is deep in 
thought or is fixed in purpose ; but w e cannot tell 
what is the thought or resolution. In the case of 
the emotions, how ever, we can tell at once the fact 
of feeling and the definite nature of the feeling. 
We have familiar examples in (he blush of shame, 
the pallor of fear, the clenched fist and dilated 
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nostrils of rago, tlie drooped ey(‘s and downward 
curved muscles of sadness. So close is this 
correlation that, by assuininf^ artificially the 
physical attitude or the expre>sion of an emotion 
we can in some measure induce the emotion, and 
by suppression of its expiession to some extent 
destroy the feelin^j^, as when we lialf concju^cr 
man’s an^er by persuading him to be seated. 

Since Darwin’s time and the publication of his Expression of 
the Emotions (IS7‘2) there has been much interesting- discussior 
on the genesis of the various emotional expressions. 'Fhere it 
force and truth in many exjilanations adduced, along with not 
a little that is fanc-iful or even grofes(|ue (for illustrative 
examples, see Spencer, Psycholoijy, li. §§ 494-601). 

{h) Tiic function of tJie emotions is to serve as 
the corintH tin^^ Jink between the intellect and the 
will, and to furnish us with sprinp^s of action. 
Aristotle {Ethics, vi. ‘2, § 5) uttered a weighty truth 
w hen he said, ‘ Intellect moves notliin*^.’ Ideas, 
simply as such, have no more j^ow’er to toucli the 
will than our percepts have. 1 ruths that have no 
inherent litness to create feeling never bee()ine 
springs of action ; no man ever did anything simply 
in virtue of his knowledge of algebra. Doctrines, 
how'soever great and important, never have the 
smallest real influence on life, unless they become 
incandescent, ami kindle a fire in the heart; the 
w'orld has seen immoral philosojihers, and undevout 
theologians. It is always emotion that mediatt^s, 
and translates thoughts into deeds. Victory will 
alw'ays be on the side of the [uinciples that can 
commend the strongest and most persistent ent hu¬ 
siasm. Nothing great was ever yet aecompli.shed 
by a man incapable of intense feeling. The prac¬ 
tical bearings of this principle are numerous. We 
single out these two: (a) we do violence to our 
nature, and demoralize ourselves, if w’e <lo not use 
emotions as the impetus to conduct, or if we permit 
ourselves to cultivate them simj)ly for theluxuiy 
of having them; (/^) we need not in anyca.se ex- 
)ect too mu(’h from mere teaching and preaching, 
f a man is already under the power of any emo¬ 
tion or passion, w e shall not rescue him unfe.ss we 
succeed in creating a yet stronger emotion or pas¬ 
sion ; and tlui creation of this ‘potential’ is the 
supreme dilllculty in all attempts at moral refor¬ 
mation (cf. Chalmers’ Sermon on The Exp^ilsivc 
Power of a New Alfcrtion). 

(i) ‘The inertia of feeling’ is a fact of far-reach¬ 
ing consequence. ‘ The iimigination,’says Hume, 

‘ is extremely quick and agile, but tin; passions 
(emotions) in comparison, slow and restive’ [Dis¬ 
sertation, § 3). We can pass with ease and 
rapidity from one object of thought to another, 
and from one kind of mental activity to another; 
and, when w'e cannot do so, some harassing feeling 
is the cause ; but, as every one knows, w’e cannot 
thus rapidly and easily pass from nielanclioly to 
gladness, from ill-temper to serenity, from despon¬ 
dency to hopeful courage, from the comic opera 
to the church. Our emotions detain us; they 
drag ; they move heavily. Hurne has happily com¬ 
pared emotions to a stringed instrument that con¬ 
tinues to vibrate for a while even after the impulse 
has ceased, while cognition is like a wind instru¬ 
ment. It follow s that emotion is in some respects a 
hindrance and in other respects advantageous to the 
movement of thought. The emotion that cleaves 
to a thought wdll not move and yield so readily as 
the thought, and may, therefore, cause a memory 
to haunt us, from w liich w'e desire to be free, and 
drag a belief back on our mind long after its logical 
hold has been loosened or destroyed ; but we nave 
the compensation that, once a new conviction has 
been lodged in us, and has been well saturated with 
emotion, it becomes thereby a possession of which 
we cannot be easily deprived. Intellect is apt to 
be a disintegrating force in human affairs; emo¬ 
tion alone welds strongly, and perpetuates securely. 


Emotion is the slow conservative side of human 
nature, the custodian of old ideas, old cu.stoms, and 
old institutions. Emotional natures, with strong 
loves and hates and ardent attachments, are Jipt to 
be most conservative ; thus, w’omen, as a rule, are 
more conservative than men. Cold intellectual 
natures, wdio.se principles are not saturated with 
feeling, have no diflicnlty in follow ing out a doc¬ 
trine to its applications and hearkening to the 
bidding of logic ; they therefore change easily, and 
are apt to wonder that the world is so slow and 
irrational. Hut ours would be a worse world, and 
not a better, were there no such thing as the inertia 
of emotional attachment. The inertia of feeling 
may be n.sed to explain the persistency of character 
compared with the in.stability of oiiinion ; also the 
inevitable relapses and reactions following on too 
many and too violent changes of habit or thought, 
whether in the case of individuals or in that of 
communities: and also, the perpetual bribing and 
corruiiting of the intellect by emotional prejudice. 

The doctrine just inculcated may seem to lie inconsistent 
with the undoubted fact (hat emotional natures arc also most 
impulsive and headlong—the ver> reverse of conservative. But 
there i.s no inconsistency. Emotional natures, having the 
warmest attachments, are, no doubt, on this very account, with 
greatest dillicully loosed from their moorings; but once set in 
movement they are apt to go farthest. We mav find a good 
jxaniple in the ‘p^‘*‘^‘’*'vidum ingenium Scotoruiii.’ The Scot¬ 
tish people are wedded with intense passion to their own tradi¬ 
tions, and move from them with deep reluctance; but what 
people has gone HO far in its reactions and reforiuations ? Nor 
can Scotland abide compromise in tTmrch and State, after the 
manner of the English people, on whom that habit sits so lightly, 
and who find it so useful. Tlie story of the French Hevoluiion 
might furnish other examples. 

ij) The ethical importance of the emotions ap¬ 
pears when we consider their relation to chftraetcr. 

It is patent that the springs of c(jnduct lie among 
the emotions, in emotional dispositions, and in 
compl(‘x emot iornil formations. Men act from liope 
tind fear, love and hate ; from love of money, 
{lower, know’ledgt*, distinction ; from kindness, .syni- 
{lathy, or perchance from malignity and misan¬ 
thropy. When W’e de.seribe the character of men, 
we, for the most {lart, do so in terms taken from 
the emotions; we s{)eak of them a.s timid, gentle, 
irascible, sanguine, allectionate, cold-hearted, senti¬ 
mental. No dotibt, we also speak of moral char¬ 
acter in terms of intelligtuice, as w hen w'e {iraise a 
man for {irudence, discretion, and considerateneas ; 
but (‘ven in such cases we have in view' types of 
intelligence created by a habitual preftwonce for 
certain forms of emotion. Thus, the prudent and 
cautious man has bad his habit of judgment formed 
by the emotions that have reference to evil and 
[lain. We also speak of moral character in terms 
of will, as when we praise a man for being patient, 
re.solute, manly. Hut here also we have virtues 
formed by {irevalent emotions ; for exanqile, the 
morally resolute man is possessed by a feeling of 
sclf-resjiect, honour, sense of duty, and hatred of 
meanness and cravenness. A man’s moral char¬ 
acter is the resultant of his controlling emotional 
habits and proclivities, and of the ways in which 
they combine and co-o{)erate. Commonly there 
are a few emotions of one type ; indeed, not infre¬ 
quently one emotion, potent above all others in a 
man’s soul, gives colour to his whole life and char¬ 
acter. Thus the miser is made ; thus the recluse ; 
thus the philanthropist. We do nothing bo deter¬ 
mine a man’s life and character unless we can 
touch his heart. The most potent weapon in a 
man’s hands is power to send an emotional thrill 
through the soul and kindle the glow of enthusi¬ 
asm. Eros is King ; and the enthusiasms of youth, 
the most fervent Kindlings of emotion, make men 
what they become. 

[k) The relation in which emotion stands to re- 
ligion cannot be neglected ; and, clearly, it is an 
intimate one. It is the heart that pants for the 
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possession of reli^dous life, even when the search 
takes the ostensible form of a lon^^ing to penetrate 
the mystery girding us, and to comprehend the use 
and meaning of our existence : for how could any 
such desire awake in us except for a longing to ho 
rid of the feeling of dreariness and worthlessness, 
and to be able to rejoice in the conviction that life 
has value? The possession of religion comes to a 
man as a new emotional experience ; as a deepen¬ 
ing, expansion, and purification of his feeling ; as 
a power to rejoice in his conscious existence as an 
inestimable gift of the Creator ; as freedom to look 
abroad over the world with peaceful eyes made 
glad with love and ho])e ; as a consciousness of in¬ 
ward nobility raising him above the worhl’s vanity ; 
as a new s eli- ('onsciousness springing from a heart 
purged from the foulness of a bad conscience; as a 
levelation of a new capacity for praise and adora¬ 
tion. The religion portrayed in the Psalms and 
t’nistles is a life glowing with emotion ; and no¬ 
where else in literature have we any such record of 
emotional experience. If we compare such Psalms 
as the 88th and the 103rd, we see how this emo¬ 
tional life has an incomparable dejith, and passes 
from deepc'st sadness to highest lapture. A re¬ 
ligion of this sort recjuires no evidences. It is like 
salt, or liglit, or the aroma of an oinfment. It 
fascinates like a charm, and spreads itself like a 
contagious enthusiasm. Of this sort was tdiristi- 
anity meant to be : sm h it was in the b(‘ginning ; 
and .such will it be again .some future <lay. Put 
emotion cannot feed itself, nor can it suf»poit itsidf. 
TUg sumnimti honnm revealed in imrmidiate feiding 
demands reconciliat ion with tlie .iumnnan vi’runi : 
and here all our ditliculties in dealing with religion 
begin. The experience of the heart (Uiwraps ideas 
that we have grmit difbculty in making (dt^ar and 
stable, and in bringing into harmony with the 
facts of life and the world. The coi related creed 
has never yet b(*en able to make itself more th.aji 
just a reaso7ia/)/(’, faith, and in its details has never 
liseii above the fogs of controversy. Neverthe¬ 
less, no one who has truly experienced the ridigion 
of emotion can doubt that it is th(‘ greatest 
and best that can ever enter into the life of man, 
and that its nece.ssary implications must needs be 
true. 

Our attention is arrested by the fact that there 
is to be found a fervent emotional religion without 
moral purity and without stable religious character. 
This w as so often brought under his notice in con¬ 
nexion with revivals that Jonathan Edwards (q.v.) 
wrote his memorable book on The Reliqiaus A fcr- 
tionsi in ord(;r to set forth the marks by whicli to 
discriminate between genuine and spurious re¬ 
ligious emotion. But no empirical tests are avail¬ 
able ; and the outcome of his eflbrt is simply to 
show that religion must einvrap intelligeni^e and 
volition as well as emotion—must root itself in en¬ 
lightened conce})tions, and take form in a holy 
walk and conversation—must grasj) conscdousnes.s 
in the unity of reason. It is so; but it deserves, 
neviutheless, to be made emphatic that religion is 
centrally an emotional experiemie. Othmwvi.se it 
is formalism. We thus reduce Dogma, Ritual, and 
(diurch to their rightful position of subordina¬ 
tion. 

(Z) We are naturally conducted to the question 
whether emotion can ever be accepted as a ground 
of judgment, a basis of belief, and a test of truth. 
Emotion is, without doubt, a cause of belief; but 
a cause of belief is not necessarily a ground or 
reason. There are cases in which all w’ould admit 
that emotion must be peremptorily excluded, as, 
for example, in a judicial trial, and generally in all 
purely scientific work. It has, howmver, been held 
that there are certain cases in which emotion may 
sit in judgment on truth and error, especially in 


moral and religious questions. That ‘ the heart has 
a logic of its own ’ is a smitiment preached in many 
a discourse. Tennyson tells us, in well knowm lines, 
that, in virtue of having felt, a man may justly 
lise in wrath against the freezing reason, that is, 
the critical umlerstanding, and with superior 
authority silciua* it {In Mernorvtm, cxxiv,). In a 
similar vein Jacobi says, ‘ There is light in my 
heart, but, when I seek to bring it into the under¬ 
standing, it is extinguished’; and {ironounces the 
verdict on hims(‘lf, ‘a heathen with the under¬ 
standing, but a (Jiristian wdth the spirit’ ((tuoted 
in Ulxuwveg’s //i,s-Z. o/ Ffiilosophg, bhig. tr.'^, 1875, 
ii. ‘JOO). The heart, then, has a co-ordinate title 
with tlie judgment to say Yes or No, on a question 
of truth; nay, a sujx rior title. A writer on 
BroAMiing says of him that in his poems he assumes 
that ‘ love;, evTui in i(s illusions, may be acce[)ted as 
a messenger of tniili’ (Orr, Handbook, 1885, p. 
.3,37). Right tiirough cll the forms of Mysticism 
t here runs a doi time ot * his sort. We have before 
us an example of the fat t. t hat, for popular literary 
jnnp.)s('s, forms of s} et'cli m;vy be allow ed w'hich are 
ps\chologi'ally imoijcf t It cannot be correct to 
s -ak ol » motion as judging of truth and error. 
^v<^ might as well sfteak of (he eye hearing music., 
or s(‘t ourselves to measure fi'i'iings wulh a foot 
rrh'. Nkdhing can jmlge of trutli and error but 
tin* logicni umlerstanding. Nevertheless, there is 
truth .‘ind meaning in such words as ‘The heart 
has a logic of its own,’ and in Tennyson’s lines. 
It is tnie that there come trying hours when our 
he.iit moves us to allirm what our head urgi's us to 
deri^g or in wJiiidi arguments point to a conclusion 
that is rejuignant; and occasionally it may well be 
the case that the instinct of our emotion is found 
in ( he end wdser than our logic. Th(‘ mind is often 
guided by an im])li(ut logic, vaguely conscious of 
the pressure of arguments which it is unable to 
formulate, but which it will readily recognize 
when (‘xpressed by a (dearer and more vigorous 
understanding ; and, in such cast's, the first a})pear- 
ance is as if emotion alone judged. When emotion 
s(iems to judge in moral and religious matters, it is 
found that the process is one of deductive reason¬ 
ing assuming as true some such major premiss 
as ‘ No doctrine can be true which robs existence 
of worth and meaning,’ or ‘ The Universe is at 
bottom w ise and good and rational ’ ; and every 
proposition is straightw'ay ri'jeeted that is or in¬ 
volves the contradictory. Further, it is true that 
all men are not in a position to sit in judgment on 
certain matters. A man wdth no vivid religious 
experience will show' his wisdom by declming to 
iironounce any judgment on religious subjects ; for 
iie wants at once the materials for judging and the 
capacity for appreidation of the factors; and the 
dmnana for a d('ci.sion in morals and ri'ligion is 
addressed to the Ego in the undivided unity of its 
powers. 3’he majority of men will never be guided 
in their belief on the highest matter by learned 
ai)paratus, by deliberate critical inquiry, and by 
explicit logic. They will be determined by 
emotional proclivities and emotional experiences 
—‘feeling doing the w'ork of thought’—and the 
simple honest soul is not thus necessarily guided 
ami.ss. Indeed, are there any matters in which 
the groping of unclear emotion does not pioneer 
the w'ay that logic follow's? Wo feel the presence 
of a new' thought before it becomes (piite luminous 
to thought; and the inventor or discoverer feels 
the approach of success before his intellect has 
quite grasped the desired issue. We feel the 
presence of fallacious reasoning before we can 
state explicitly wherein lies the fallacy. 

{m) The proper wealth of reason consists in its 
emotional experiences. We disjiarage neither 
thought nor volition in saying that we have lived 
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only as we have felt. In Schiller’s IVallejistein we 
hear Thekla sin^'inf^^ : 

‘ Ich liabe ^^aniossen das irflisrihe Gluck, 

Ich Imbo ^^elebt und ^^eliebt.’ 

We may jj;eneralize the sentiment: we have lived 
only as we have ^dowed with emotion ; and the 
hours of intiuKse feelin;^ stand forth in memory as 
the shining' jaeaks tliat catch the eye. It was then 
we leariH'd into how goodly an inheritance (iod 
siimmoiHMl Us wlien lie j^oave us bein^^ It is to he 
feared, liow('V’('r, that such hours are fe\v, ami that 
the emotional exj)eriences of most men are m(‘a;^u‘e 
and w'ithin a narrow' comjiass. d’he more sinijih' 
emotions, smdi as love and hate, hope and fiuir, are 
known hy all men ; hut the hi^dier emotions seem 
to remain an unrealizi'd possibility. 

‘One may n>^sprt,’ says Ribot, ‘that these hi<rhor forms are 
Mnattamat)ie liy ftie ^reat majority of men. l*ertia]>s soarcelv 
(ine pt rson in a tiiindred ttioUHand or a million reaches them ; 
(lie others know them not, or only suspect them approximately 
and hy hearsay. 'I'hcy are a jiromised land only entered liy a 
few of tlie elect’ {Psychology of the PJniotion.f, 17). 

I’here is mueh to justify this stron;^ impeachment 
and probably not too severe dis])ara<j:eimnt. 

(?i) The ititelli'ctual (or logical) emotions, sucli as 
aiise in connexion with cognitive activity and 
leather round the idea of truth, seem to hti unknown 
to most men, for only a few’ lead an intellectual 
life. They are not pained by inconsistencies and 
contradictions, arc easily tolerant of the absence 
of order and of lo^dc ; nor do they know’ the joy of 
the entrance of a new thouj^ht, of emancipation 
from error and ignorance, or of }_n'aspin}^ nnifyiiij^ 
princiides. All imm Ian*:;!!, and desire to he made 
to lau<;h, yet it does not appear that the hi^dier 
1 (caches of the emotion of the ludicrous are very 
common. I'he sense of humour, w’ith its subtle 
eomhination of quick perceptiveness and ^mnial 
kindness, is mit a universal possession ; and the 
want amounts to a fearful impoverishment of 
leason. Those who want it muther see nor feel, 
riieir souls become like leather. In rudimentary 
form all men Imve some srjise of the hroutiful ; and 
the ornamentation of their bodies, their furniture, 
and their weajions, on the part of tlie humblest 
races, shows us from how’ deep a root in reason the 
lesthetic emotion spiin^^s. It is no supcrlluous 
tlouiish, but deep as the demand for truth and 
goodness. Yet a true artistic sense is not yet 
common ; nor can heaven and eart h reveal their 
beauty except to one who can suthise it all w’i‘;h 
the inner wealth of his own soul. I’rohahly, the 
emotion of the sublime is amonj^ the raiestofall 
(!xperiences—the incipient movement towards it 
seldom goin^ heyooid a vague sen.se of (he imposing, 
unless to give way to the feeling of awe and terror. 
Being important for life and conduct, and inces¬ 
santly demanded, the ethical sentiment exists in 
considerable vigour. No normal human being is 
lacking in the mnotion of moral approbation and 
disai)prohation attemlant on the judgment of con¬ 
science, or perlia[)s an intiigral part of it; and 
every man is thus constrained to a recognition of a 
sacred moral order, of a high w’orth in human 
existence, and of a sublime hind giving law to con¬ 
duct. And yet the immorality of the world 
proclaims the feebleness of the moral emotions. 
Probably, no man is without the germs of the 
religious emotion. In a sense, all men are religions ; 
and they are also irreligious. We cannot extirjiate 
the religions sentiment; nor can all agencies make 
it strong and fruitful exc(q)ting in elect souls, who 
serve as an ollering of the firstfrnits of humanity 
unto God. Religion flares up in a man’s spirit in 
hours when he realizes his nothingness in tlie 
immeasurable universe, his weakness in face of its 
immensity, his vihuu'ss in contrast with some 
radiant form of purity, his bondage under evil in 
sharp antithesis to the demand of his rea.son for 


su{)remacy, and in nnruerous other such exjieriences 
of his w’cakness and w ant; hut the fire is apt to die 
down again, and a man’s religion to become only a 
pitiful remembrance that once he had a few pious 
days or hours, and that a rift in the clouds gave 
him a glimpse of untrodden realms. Truly, there 
are w’orlds of possible emotional experience yet to 
he made onr own. We have not half lived out the 
possiliilities of our ow n souls. 

3 . It is no part of the plan of this article to enter 
on the analysis of the emotions in detail. AYe 
content oursclv(‘s with indicating the most imjtort- 
ant princij)leH of explanation : ( 1 ) tlie fundamental 
impulse of self-conservation and self-ia^alization, 
moving us to make real the ideal [tossibilities of 
our nature ; ( 2 ) pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow’, 
attaching to the successful or thwaited ell'orts, 
with desire for and aversion to all objects accord¬ 
ing as they aid or hinder us—oiir conceiition of 
good and evil being purely anthropocentric ; (3) 
the l>aw’s of Association ; (4) the activity ot the 
constructive imagination ; (5) the I^aw of Rela¬ 
tivity : that is, every fresh exj)erience has its 
nature and ell’ect in consciousness determined hy 
the antecedent aiul contemporaneous circumstances 
into the midst of w hich it enters. These doctrines 
seem to furnish an atlequate ex})lanation of the 
develot>ment of the emotional life throughout, and 
up to its highest reaches. It seems vain to ask, as 
is done hy Hodgson {Theory of Practice, i. 137), 
‘why there are such feelings as [ileasure and pain 
at all, and why, if there are, they should he 
attached respectively to successful and unsuccess¬ 
ful ell'ort.’ \Ve might as reasonably ask an ex¬ 
planation of the combining power ot t he nil imate 
I’hemical atoms. At some point we have to come 
to a pause ami say. We are so made, and our 
wisdom was not consulted. When we try to 
imagine any other arrangement, it seems like 
setting a suicidal self-contnidictioii at the lieait of 
things, or as if we were asked to combine the bloom 
of youth w ith the decrepitmle of age. 

See also artt. Emotions, Mind. 

laTKRATi’RK. — In the older Psychologica, feelini^ and emotion 
arc handled in a perfunctory inaimcr; in more recent timen, 
most fully an<l insl ruetively i)y Sully, Ht5ffding, Baldwin, and 
Dewey , the Kections in Spencer l»eing on Lheir 

own lines. In addition, the student may read with advantaj^e : 
Spinoza, Ethics, bk. lii. ; Hume, Treatise on Unman Natnrc, 
ed. Green and Grose, bondon, 11)0!), vol. li., also his Dissertation 
on the Pa.\si<>ns, vol ii. of A'.ss'uyx, ed. (iri'en and Grose, 19(17 ; 
A. Bain, The EmotiouH and the M ill, London, isri9; T. Ribot, 
Psychology <f the Emotions, ('oiileinporary Science Series, 
London, 1897 ; S. H. HodR:son, Theory ot Practice, Ijondon, 
1870, vol. i. The best known German works are J. W. 
Nahlowsky, Das Gefuhhlchcn'^, Leip7.ij.,% 1884; C. Lange, 
IJeher die (lemuthslM'ivegnngcn, I>eip/.ig, 1887. See also the 
literature appended to art. Lmotionh. 

William Salmond. 

FEET-WASHING.—i. Ceremonial cleansing 
before worship. — (1) Jeirish.--'V\\c didilcmcnt 
attacliing to feet im[)erf(‘ctly proti'cted from the 
dirt of tlic liighw’ay riM^uired to be ceremonially 
Avashed awLay before the priests could worthily 
approach God (lv\ 30*’^’'^* 40^^^'^“, cf. 2 Ch 4'’). Brazen 
vessels were })laced between the 'rahmmiele and 
the altar of Imrnt-ofrering, mikI ablutions therein 
were absolutely necessary before aiipruacii to the 
service of the sanctuary wa.s permitted. A (‘cording 
to Tosefta, Men. i., to ensure a thorough cleansing, 
it was the practice of the [iriests to wash their 
hands and feet tivicc in the basin. On Sabbaths 
and on the Day of Atonement (as well as on 9th Ah) 
the custom was not so rigorously follow’ed, except 
in the case of one arriving from a journey (see 
l.amjiroiiti, Ra/m.r/ Yizhah, Venice, IToO 18S7, s.v. 
nx'.-n). The Jewish ceicmonial law’ of feet-washing 
a.s regards laymen is no longer extant. 'I’he Temple 
ritual for the priests is referred to in Philo (IT^a 
Mosis, iii. 15 : 7r6da? judXicrra Kal xci/xis dnounrrdiieeoi), 
and in Mishn. Tnniid. i. 4, ii. 1 (see Surenhusius, 
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Mischna, Amsterdam, 1698-1703, v. 284-310; U^^o- 
liniis, Thesaurus, Venice, 1744-69, xix. 1467-1502; 
Scliiircr, UJP ii. i. 27(S ; JE v. 357, wiiicii gives 
other instances of ceremonial cleanliness). It must 
be renunnhered that the priests always walked 
about the Temple with bare feet. 'I'lie ground 
was sacred, and would have been profaned had the 
ministrants worn their sandals (ck Ex 3"’). 

( 2 ) Roman. —Ablution of the feet was enjoined 
as a preliminary to worship of the gods under the 
Koman and Oreek cult us (Jos. Laurentius, Varia 
Sacra Cenfilium, in Gionovius, Thes. Or. Ant., 
Lyons, 1697-1702, vii. 215). 

(3) Miihamm.a(/((>i.~T\\(d jiracticc of feet-washing 
before engaging in any religious service is still 
maintained by Muslims, who have carried over the 
certiinony from the Mosaic regulations (cf., e.g., 
W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, Loud. 

1881-86, p. 122 ). 

(4) Early Ehristian. —Churches of the early 

Christian centuries were provided witli an atrium 
or area or ‘ court,’ surrounded with porticoes or 
cloisters, in the middle of which stood a fountain 
called or vhiala. In this it was deemed 

necessary that worsliippers should wash their feet 
and hands before entering the church. 

In his i)ane>^.vric rogardinj? the church erected hy Paulinas in 
T>re, EiiHchius {HE 4) Huya : ‘On entering within tlie gates, 
he has not pcriiiitted lou to enter iinmediatcly, with impure 
and unwashed feet, within the saniMuary; hut, leaving an 
exteribivo sjiace between the temple and the ve.stihule. In; has 
decorated and enclosed it with four inclined porticoes aroun<l. 

. . . Here he has })laced llie ssniholsof the sacred puritic'ations, 
by providing fountains (Kprjra^-) huilt opposite the temple, \\ hicli, 
by the abundant eirusion of their waters, afford the means of 
cleansing to tlioso that proceed to the inner parts of the 
latictuary,’ 

Further references to this practice are found in Paulinus of 
Nola, Ep. xii, ad Severurn, where the word cayithanis is 
etuplo>e(i, Tertullian {de Orat. xi.) inveiglis against thosi'who 
go in to wor.ship, having cleansed the outer person, while they 
retain a filthy spirit anil a polluted soul, Socrates (n. .SS) calls 
the laver ^pc'ap, ‘the sfiriiig,’ when speaking of the bloody 
conflu't between the Catholics and the Macedonian heretics in 
the chiircli of Acacius at Constantinople, whereby the ‘court’ 
w'lth its (f)p€ap and its porticoes was overflowed with bloo<l. 
Chrysostom makes frequent reference to those fountains (horn 
lii. in Matt., Ixxii in Johan., id. in Ephes., in Psalm, cxl. etc.); 
soal.so Synesius, A’p. cxxi. Paulms Nilentiarius, in his description 
of S. Sophia {.Script, hist. Byzant,, Venice, 1722-33, xiv. ‘204), 
calls the fountain (juaKp, the ‘ basin.’ From its being freipiently 
adorned with lions, some modern Greek writers call it the 
Icontarium (cf, the fountain in the courtyard of St. Mark’s, 
Venice). Other names are nymphaium, t/ajSdrrjv, and (coAv/x^eiov 
(cf. Ihngham, Oruj. Eccles. ii. viii, 6. 3). 

(5) Coptic. —It Avould seem from the Canons of 
Christodiilus (lUh cent.) that men were required 
to come bareftiot to worship in tlie ancient Coptic 
chiirclie.s in Egypt. A tank wa.s, tlierefore, placed 
in tlie floor, in order to aflbrd facilities for 
worsliippers to cleanse tlieir feet and wipe off tlie 
dust of travel before entering on their sacred 
devotions. The present-day use of shoes in modern 
Co[)tic churches lias rendered the strict observance 
of this tiractiee no longer necessary ; but the tanks 
are still employed (as will be pointed out later on) 
in the services of Maundy Thursday (see A. J. 
Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, i. 23). 

The Jewish, Muhammadan, FJarly Christian, and Coptic 
ceremonial ablutions of the feet are apparently all of a piece 
with a ritual of a still earlier era. Flinders Petrie has discovered 
similar tanks at the entrance to the ancient temple of Serabit 
el-Khadem in Sinai, parts of which date as far back as Sneferu 
of the Illrd Egyptian dynasty (c. 4750 b.c,). The tanks, which, 
however, are probably of a much later date, perhaps of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, are four in number, and are so situated that 
it was evidently intended that the worshipper .should perform 
his ablutions over and over again, as he gradually approached 
the most sacred shrine of all (W. M, Flinders Petrie, Researches 
in Sinai, London, 1906, pp. 106-107). 

2 . As an act of hospitality.—Providing water for 
piests, wherewitli they might wa.sh their feet, 
immediately on their arrival at tent or hou.se, wa.s 
an invariable mark of Oriental courtesy (cf. Gn 18^ 
193 2482 4324 ^ jg 1921 )^ Hospitality was emphasized 
when the host personally performed the act (cf. 1 S 


25^'). Tlie practice wa.s general throughout mo.st 
of the ancient world. At Egyjitian lianqucts, 
guests luul their feet washed hy slaves, who some¬ 
times us(ul golden basins (Wilkinson [cd. 1837], ii. 
210; II crod. ii. 172). For illustrations of tlie practice 
among tlie Greeks and Komans, cf. lloin. 11. x. 577, 
Od. iv. 49, XV. 135; Martial, Epig. iii. 50. 3; 
Petron. Sat. xxxi. ; Plato, Syinp. 175, 213. In 
some reliefs, guests are depicted standing, instead 
of sitting on conches, while their feet are being 
washed [Marbles of the Brit. Mas. ii. 4). Wine and 
])erfumed essences were sometimes used, instead 
of water, hy ricli and extravagant hosts (Plutarch, 
Phocion, 20). This has all along been the practice 
in the ICast down to modern time.s, in monasteries 
and in private houses (cf. Kulinus, in Kosweyde, 
Vitfv. Patrum, 16‘28, p. 348 f. ; Niebuhr, Reisen, 1837, 
i. 54 ; Shaw, Travels, 1861, p. 202 ; Kohinson, Bib. 
Res., 1856, ii. 229 f. ; Jowett, Reseatrrhe^, 1824, 
). 78 f. ; Doughty, Arab. Des., 1887 - 88 , ii. 136; 
hitler, i. 291). In In Iia honour is accorded a guest 
hy the women of the viilage anointing his feet and 
wiping them with tin* hnirs of their heads ( Women^s 
Miss. Mag. U.F. ('h. <f Scot., Eeb. 1905). Not to 
'vash on< *8 feet was reckoned a sign of deep 
iiiourning (2 S lO^"*). 

3 . The NT instances. — These are three in 
nunilier. ( 1 ) The denial of water to a guest was a 
distimt mark of discourtesy and unfriendliness. 

leproaidieil Simon the Ehari.see for this 
n<*gleet, whih* lie comineiided the loving action of 
the woman who wa.s a sinner, who washed His feet 
with her tears, wiped them with the hairs of her 
head, kissed His feet, and anointed them with the 
ointnumt (Lk 7 ^'^'^). 

(2) The classical example is that recorded in 
Jn 13**^k Certain misconi^eptions arising from 
ambiguous translation need to bo guarded against. 
The renderings ‘supper being ended’ (AV) and 
‘ during supjier ’ (KV) are botli open to criticism. 
Guests did not require to have their feet washed 
either at the end or in the middle of a feast, but 
Ea.stern eti(]uette made it necessary before they 
sat down to a meal. May we not, however, translate 
beLirvov yivoyBov ‘at su])per-time,’ or ‘supper being 
served,’ or ‘ when supper was about to begin ’ ? If 
so, all is made plain. The upper room bad been 
secured, the disciples had arrived, the feast was 
spr(*.ad. But the servants, whose duty it w'as to 
wash the feet of the guests on arrival, were absent. 
All the utensils—the basin, the water, the towels, 
etc. — had been left in readiness. Yet none of the 
disciph's showed a willingness to take upon himself 
this task of humility. Luke (222'^) states: ‘there 
was also a strife among them, which of them 
should be accounted the greatest.’ It may w'cll 
be that this quarrel really took place at the com¬ 
mencement ot the feast, and that its true ])()sition 
should be earlier in the evening’s events. It wmuld 
then furiiisli a reason w hy Christ taught them this 
undying h'sson of humility. To quell that ‘ strife,’ 
Jesus Himself rose from the table, laid aside His 
upper garments, girded Himsedf with a tow^el, 
poured water into a basin, washed the disciples’ 
feet, and w’iped them with the towel. 

The well-marked distanction between those who, on the one 
hand, havinj^ already ‘been in the hath ’ lo Xekovy-tvo*;), now 
require to have merely the dust wiped off tneir feet (vti/zaa-^ai), 
and those who, on the other hand, with feet clean, have never¬ 
theless foul bodies, and especially foul hearts, is admirably drawn 
out byCox(Almoni Pelom) (A’jr^^oF., 2nd ser., iv. 146) and W’alter 
Smith {ib., 4th ser., vii. 300), who illustrate the rich inner 
spiritual teaching underlying the whole of this symbolic act of 
Christ. 

( 3 ) The tradition of Oriental courtesy, involving, 
as it did, humility and gracious consideration for 
others, was carried over into the Christian Church, 
and made one of the qualilications entitling a widow 
to be received ‘ into tne number.’ Such an applicant 
must have ‘ washed the saints’ feet ’ [el hylcjp r65at 
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fi/ciifv, 1 Ti s'")—a plirase whicli, as Bengel sajs, 
may be ‘ a synecdoche of the part for eveiy nn 
of humble office; but rvliicli certainly emWes 
also the literal sense. 

4 . The feet-wasbing by Christ illustrated in art.—Pirtorml 
revresenUtione of this scone rn Christ's hfo are coinpiiratnel} 
rare. One on a sarcophagus in the Catacombs ts reproduced in i 
A. Jameson'B The Hud. of our Lord a.-f exemplined ni n orAs o f 

Art 1S04 a 12. For other examples, bringing out dUTetoiit 

features of the incident, ct. an Anglo-Saxon interlined folio 
J^saltertc. a.d. IWO; Brit. Mus. Cotton Tiber, c. vi.); Uaa^-e;j, ( 
Treasures of Art inGt. lirdain, lS'i4, i. 144; Giotto, m 

the Arena Chapel at Padua (Ruskin, (riofto and his woik in 
Pouiua) ; the Ih^zantine Guide to Taintin<j, in Didron’a Christian 
Iconoaraphy, IS'31, d. 314. Fra Angelico has a <lnc treatment of 
tlio sijbjift ; there la another erroneously ascribed to Perino del 
Vafi-a m the Afiibrosian Library at Alilan ; Gaiidenzio Ferrari 
(f 1549) has depicted the scene in a fresco at t'araIJo ; in St. 
NieboJ.is C.itlieriral in Sewca-itlc-on-Tyne there is a painting of 
it by Tmtiirctto (t uiiile Ford Madox Frown’s picture of 

the feot-Hashmg' is in tlie Tate Gallery, London (reprodm^ed in 
JGe-Iiiiphaelites [Bell’s Series of Art Handbooks] and in The 
Gospels in Art, ed. Shaw Sjiarrow, 

5 . The washing of the feet of catechumens at 
baptism.—The feet-washing by our Lord eauie, in 
the early Christian centuries, to have a definite 
reli[j;ions siojnilicancc attacheil to it. Hence arose 
tlie ceremony of tlie Pcdiln riuniy or the washing of 
the feet of tlie newly-haptized. This rite «lid not 
obtain very wide observance throughout the Churcli, 
yet traces of it are to be met with in several 
ancient liturgi(‘s. 

( 1 ) TJui Crothlc and Galilean Churches .—The so- 
called Missale Gothicum gives ])erhaps the earliest 
rubric; as to the baptismal service, and its sway 
extended over the major ]»art of the Visigothic 
Church. The seventh item in this service is the 
‘ washing of feet,’ and the rubric is ‘ Dum pedes 
ejus lavas, dicis “ Lgo tibi lavo pedes ; sicut 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus fecit discipulis suis, 
til facias hospitibiis et percgiinis, ut habeas vitam 
aeternam.’” A diflerent order is observed in two 
other Gallican sacrameiitaries, but indications arc 
abundant that in the (Totho-fJallican Church it 
was the practice for the bishop to wasli the feet of 
the neoT)hyt(;s (cf. MaiJ^ne, de Anf. Ecclcs. Rtf. i. 

63, 84 ; Mahillon, Mils. Ital, i. ; Marriott, in Smith, 
DCA i. lot; Neale-Forhes, Anc. Liturgies of the 
Gallican Church, 1855, pts. ii., iii. iip. 97, 191, 270 ; 
Darwell Stone, Holy Raptism, 1899, pp. 169, 288 ; 
Ceillicr, Hist. ghi. dcs auteurs saerfs, 1858-69, iii. 

670 ; Herbst, in Tubinger Quartalschr., 1881, ]>. 40 ; 
Duchesne, Chr. Worship, its Origin and Kvolution, 
1004, p. 326). 

( 2 ) Alilan. — It has been asserted, on the snpiiosed 
authority of St. Ambrose, that the rite was ohscu ved 
in Milan ; hut t he treatises in which the references 
to the custom are found {de Sarram. iii. 1-7 [ed. 
Lened., Paris, 1868-90, ii. 362] and de Mystcr. 6 ) 
are very doubtfully ascribed to that great Latin 
Father. In the de Sacram. the unknown autlior 
speaks of the bishop washing tlie feet of tlie ban- 
t lzed (‘succinctus suiiimus sacerdos pedes tibi lavit T 
ddie rite, however, was never formally established 
as jiart of the Roman service, and the utmost the 
Roman Church would admit was that the 
Pedilavium might be observed as an inciUunent to 
the Christian grace of humility, similar to the 
custom of washing the feet of stranger.s, but that 
no stress must be laid on it as if it taught a mystery 
comparable with that of baptism or regeneration. 

To this the Church of Milan replied that, besides 
teaching humility, the rite dici proclaim a deep 
mystery, and revealed a method of sanctification, 
for Christ had said, ‘ If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me.’ No traces of the rite can now 
be found in the Ambrosian ritual. 

(3) Ireland. —That the feet-washing of the 
newly-hajitized was ohserved in Ireland is shown 
in the Stowe Missal (ed. Warren, p. 217), and by 
Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, 
Oxford, 1881, pp. 66 , 217 f. 


(4) North Africa,—An unsuccessful attempt has 
been made to make Augustine responsible for the 
prevaleiiceof (heceremony in the N. African Church 

( J Vieccomes, de Antiquis baptismi ritibus, 1618, 
III XX. 912). The belief in the Augustiiiian 
Huthorship, however, of the work in which refer- 
I eiices to the rafi/ariifm in the N. African Church 
' occur has now been given up. The treatise in 
mie.'^tion {de Tempore, 100) is really a sermon by 
Ciesan’us, arc/ih. of Ar/es (f A.D. 540). Ctvsarius 
quotes the words of a Gallican missal still extant 
(Mart^ne, i. 64): ‘Secundum quod ipsis in haptismo 
dictum cst, Hosjiitum pedes lavent,^ etc. But this, 
of course, has nothing to do with the Church in N. 
Africa (see Cmsar. ArJ. Serin, clxviii. 3, cclvii. 2, 
in App. to Augustine, t. vi. col. 291 f.). It is un- 
louhtedly true that Augustine twice refers to the 
practice. In his A/j. ad Januar. cxviii., he speaks 
the catechumens bathinj^ their whole body and 
,ot only their feet before Faster, that they might 
>e free from bodily lilth. Tliis, he says, however, 

^vas not a ceremonial washing, hut in order that 
he bodies of the catechumens might not he ollensive 
o others. In the other e]>istle (cxix. IS) he 
sjiecially refers to the practice of washing the feet 
)f catechumens after ba])tism ‘ on the day when 
ho Lord first gave this lesson on humility.’ Rut 
le ad<ls that, lest theur Pedilavium (whicli was 
iBually held towards the end of Lent) should be 
regarded as essential to the proper observance of 
i)ai)tism, it never received general recognition (cf. 
Jasalius, de Veter, sacr. Christ, rit., 1681, p. 49). 

(5) Spain. —That there were many attempts 
to introduce the rite into Spain as part of the 
(Jallo-Ciothie service is generally admitted. Ap- 
l>arently, however, there was a growing feeling 
igainst its celebration, not only in Sjiaiii, but in 
.HMglibouring territories. Many Churches, ind«;ed, 
refused to allow it as part of the baptismal service, 
and relegated its observance to a day further on in 
the ecclesiastical calendar—cither ‘ the third day 
of the octavo,’ or ‘ the octave after baptism ’ itself. 
Others absolutely declined to admit the observance 
of it at all. Falling thus into general disfavour, 
he practice was formally aholislied by the Spanish 
.Jnirch. 

The 4Hth canon of the Synod of Elvira (Ilhberia), a.d. 306, for¬ 
bids the ('.olcbrafion of tlie rile in these worcis : ‘ Neque ])cde8 
cormn [(jui baptizantur] lavandi sunt a sacerdotibus ^ el cleruns ’ 
'MaiiHi, 11 . 14). Tlie prohibition passed into the Corpus Juris 
Lxnonici (r. 104, causa i. qu. 1 ; see Ibn^^ham, xn. iv. 10, E. A. 
Gonzalez, Collect. Canon. Eccles. Hit^pan., Madrid, 1S08 [re¬ 
produced bv Bruns, Bihliofh. Eccles. .1 ii. Iff); Ilardouin, 
Joncdia, 1715, i. 325 ; Hefclo, i. 157; Smith, DCA \. 164, art. 

■ Baptism,’ §§ 34, 67, ib. ii. 1160, art. ‘ Maundy Thursday ’). 

No traces of the practice can be discerned in the 
East; and, as it was never followed at Rome, it is 
plain that the fect-washing of baptized persons was 
a })urely local jieculiarity, introduced at an early 
lafe into some j)arfs of the Catholic Church, but 
never universal. At the present day no trace of 
die rite can be found anywhere in connexion 
^vith the sacrament of baptism. 

6. The monastic, imperial, and royal washing 
of the feet of the poor.—Though the practice of 
-he Pedilavium (or Lavipedium, as it is sometimes 
lalled) w’as forbidden as regards the recej)tion into 
he Church of catechumens, the rite was never- 
heless encouraged in connexion with the poor. 

A.s the practice is wide-spread through both 
Western and Eastern sections of Christendom, and 
las secured a place in certain divisions of Pro¬ 
testantism, it will be most convenient to treat of 
ts growth under the headings of the dillerent 
;ountries in which it has been practised, in order 
hat local variations may be observed, 
i. The Western {Roman) Church.— {!) Rome. 

—The earliest reference to the monastic feot-wash- 
ng of the poor seems to be in Ordo Romanus X. of 
-he 11 th cent. (Mahillon, ii. 101 : ‘ Pontifex vero 
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ingreditur basilicara S. Laurentii, et sine planeta 
residens in sede, facit Mandatum duodecim sub- 
diaconorum. Interim cantores cantant vesperas 
ante eum, ut mos est ’). The olbee is in the Missale 
Romanxim from the first ed. (1474) onwards, under 
‘ feria quinta in Coena Domini ’ (see ed, Baltha- 
sarius Moreti, Antwerp, 1696, p. 178). Tlirough- 
out the Middle Ages the practice was commonly 
observed in nearly every monastery and court; 
and the feet of subordinate priests, of the poor, or 
of inferiors, were washed by priests, bishops, 
nobles, and sometimes by sovereigns. The fre¬ 
quency of the rite varied. In some places it was 
performed every Lord’s Day. But one day in 
particular in the ecclesiastical calendar was decreed 
as being eminently suitable, viz. Holy Thursday, 
the day before Good Friday. The ruLric for that 
day runs : ‘ coin'cniunt clerici ad faciendum man- 
datum’— ‘ iriandatum ’ being the name given to 
the ceremony from the words of the first antij)hon 
sung during the performance of tlie service : 
‘Mandatum novum do vobis ut diligatis invicem ’ 
(Jn 13^^; hence ‘ Maundy ’ [see Indow under ‘ Eng¬ 
land,^ p. SIS^’]). 

A (iescriplion of the rite as it was prac-tised until 1870 by the 
Popes is given in Picart, Cereyn. and Relxg. Customs of the 
World, 1783, ii. 21 ; Tuker-Mallcson, Uandhonk to Chrxstxan 
and Eccles. Rome, pt. ii. P- 204 ; M. H. Seymour, A JU'itfnmage 
to Rome. 18^1, p. 242 f.; Chambers, Rook of Days, 1803, i. 413 ; 
Walsh, Curiosities of Popular Customs, 18U8, p. 076. 

This ceremony of feet-washing, associated with 
Holy Thursday, is widely practised still in the 
churches of Italy. In Florence, for example, the 
archbishop on this day annually washes the feet of 
tw’elve poor old men ; w'hile in many castles and 
mansion-houses it is considered to be the correct 
thing for the nobleman or his private chaplain to 
see that the mandatum is observed. Holy Thurs¬ 
day w'as also the day on wdiich there took place 
the restoration of those penitents who had neen 
exjielled since Ash Wednesday, their re-a<lmission 
and reconciliation being gone through wdth accord¬ 
ing to the ritual given in the Fontijicale^ and with 
the chanting of the prescribed ‘ Penitential Psalms’ 
{EBr^ xviii. 487, art. ‘Penance’). A full account 
of the conditions of restoration is given by H. .1, 
F'ea.sey, Anc. Eng. Holy Week Ceremonial, 1897, 
p. 96 I. 

A further ceremony known as the Lavanda was maintained 
until recently in Rome during Holy WVek. The Great Hospital 
of the Holy Trinity was thrown open to the thousands of pilgrims 
who stream across the Alps from all parts of Europe. A cori>8 
of Roman ladies and gentlemen, wearing a distinctive form of 
dress, superintended the arrangements for the reception of these 
guests. Only those newly arrived were cared for ; and, as the 
pilgrims were mostly very poor, and had tramped for several 
nundreds of miles without hoots and with their feet enswathed 
in 20 or 30 yards of linen, they were very grateful to have the 
blood-stained coils removed, and their sores attended to. They 
were guided to basement rooms with a low w'ooden seat round 
the wall. Here the corps of minlstrants, men serving men, and 
women attending on women, in separate rooms, with warm 
water and coarse soap washed away the dust and the blood from 
the pilgrims' feet, ana dried them with strong towels. The foul, 
steamy atmosphere was very trying and disgusting. Relay after 
relay were thereafter led to a long refectory, where they had set 
before them abundance of bread and meat, served at deal tables 
covered with a coarse white tablecloth. They were then guided 
to St. Peter’s, where they participated in the august ceremonies 
of the Holy Week (Walsh, 809, art. ‘Pilgrimage’). Since the 
Italian Government dismantled the specially fitted rooms the 
Lavanda has ceased (Tuker-Malleson, li. 261, 294). 

(2) Milan. —The earliest reference to the practice 
of feet-washing in the Milanese Church is probably 
that given by lieroldus in the 12th cent, (see Magis- 
tretti, op. cit. infra, p. 105). Muratori {Antiq. 
Ital. Medii Aevi, vol. iv. col. 893, ‘ de Feria quinta^) 
thus explains the rite ; 

‘ Interea vero archiepiscopus lavat presbyteris et diaconis 
et magistro scholarum et primicerio lectorum cum magna 
reverentia singulis singulos pedes, hisce canentibus hanc anti- 
phonam “Postquam surrexit Dominus a coena.” Oratio post 
mandatum : “ Adesto, Domine, officio servitutis nostrae, qui 
pedes lavare dignatus es tuis discipulis . . . et sicut heic ex- 
teriora abluuntur inquinamenta ita omnium nostrorum iuteriora 
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laventur peccata,” etc. His flnitis, pro caritate bibit cum eis 
archiepiscopus, et presbyteris et diaconis et magistro scholarum, 
et primicerio lectorum duodenos denarios tribuit.’ 

It may be surmised that this prac;tie;illy was the 
manner in which the service was caincd out in 
most of the clnirches of Nortliern Italy. 

(3) Gaul. —4'he earliest reference for Frankish 
monastic feet-washing is the 24th Canon of the 
Council of Aachen (Aquisgranense), A.D. 814. It 
runs thus: ‘Statutum ut in Coena Domini pedes 
fratium abbas lavet et osculetur, et deiniim projiria 
manu potum eis porrigat’ (can. 24, Cap. Reg. Fr. i. 
683). The obligation of kissing the feet already 
met with is here most exjilicitly laid down. The 
rite was in foiee in every monastery within the 
Frankish monarchy, and was observed in substan¬ 
tially tlie same form, though slight local variations 
in the iilnal are noticeable. The fullest descrip¬ 
tion of these variations is given by MarU''ne (vol. 
iii. col. 2S(), ;ijul vol. iv, p. 372). mandatum 

was performed in som(3 < «mvents not by the abbot 
alone, but by every iio iute, and not merely on 
tvelve poor person'-:, bsu on as many panjiers as 
there wck' monks in (be cloister. The practice 
01 feet-v ashing, already so wide-sjiread in the 
Koman Cbnrch, was still further extended and 
encouraged by the enthusiasm with which the re- 
miwricil Bernard of Clairvaiix (A.D. 1091-1153) 
urged its observance. So highly did Im regard the 
rite that he sought to have it placed alongside of 
Bajitism and the Lord’.s Sumier as an eightli sacra¬ 
ment. His words arc: ‘tsarn ut de reniissione 
qiiotidianoriim rninimo duhitenius, hahemus ejns 
.sacrainentum pedum abliitionem. . . . Aliijiiid 
igitur labet quod necessarium est ad saliitem 
quando sine eo nee ijise Fetriis partem hahmet in 
regno Christi et Dei ’ [Opera, i.. Serin, ‘de (Joena 
Dom,’ col. 1950). 'riiough the Papal Court refused 
to agree to Bernanrs plea, such was the gnvitness 
of his character and the weight of his example that 
the ceremony was lixed more securely than ever in 
the service of the (Jlmrch. There are references 
from time to time in history to the royal Maundy 
of the kings of h'rance. llelgaldua (lT7a Roherti 
regis, in Duchesne, Hist. Francor. Scriptor. 1636- 
49, vol. iv.) states that King Robert ll. (A.D. 971- 
1031) daily gathered to his table 300 i)Oor guests, 
and, after feeding them, was accustomed to lay 
aside his royal vestments, and, clad in a rough 
garment of goats’ hair, to wash the feet of 160 of 
them, and to wipe them with the locks of his head. 
To each he then made a present of two pieces of 
silver (‘duohus solidis rernurierans’). Picart (ii. 
21 ) records that in his time the chief physician of 
the king (Louis XV. [1715-1775]) annually made 
choice of twelve children whose feet the king 
washed on Maundy Thursday, and who were after¬ 
wards served by his Majesty with dishes of food. 

(4) Spain. —I’d Sjiain belongs the distinction of 
being the lirst country in Europe to give a synodal 
imprimatur to the rite of feet-washing. Canon 3 
of the 17th Council of Toledo (A.D. 694), while 
aflirming that the ceremony ought to take place on 
the anniversary of the day when Christ first per¬ 
formed it, viz. Thursday, the 14th Nisan, goes on 
to decree : ‘ Si quisqiiarn sacerdotum hoc nostrum 
distulerit ad implere decretum, duorum mensium 
spatiis sese noverit a sanetae communionis percep- 
tione frustratum ’ (6\>wr. Tolet., Dec. xvii. c. 3) (see 
Mart^ne, vol. iii. col. 280). The office is in Liber 
Ordinum (ed. Ferotin), col. 192, or Ximenes, 
Missale Mixtum [Liturgia Mozarahica. secundum 
Regtdam hcati Isidori, pars i. in PL Ixxxv. col. 
420, ‘ad lavandos pedes’). It is here stated that 
the rubric as to feet-^^aslling did not exist in the 
Missale Tolctanuni, but that it liad been an ancient 
custom, kept up on the fifth day of Holy Week, in 
certain churches of Spain and Gaul, and allowed to 
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lapse in others. In consecjnonce of this, the Council 
of Toledo ordered the hi, shops throughout the ^vlu)le 
of Spain and Gaul on this day to follow the ex¬ 
ample set by Jesus Christ, and to practise the 
mandatum, under the i»(‘n;ilty of excommunication 
for two months for non-performance—whence, it is 
added, there arose the ceremony of the washing of 
the feet of poor persons, which everywhere was 
performed even by Christian princes century after 
century. At the beginning of the 18th cent, the 
royal Maundy as observc'd in Spain was described 
by Picart [op. rit. ii. 28). At the j)re.sent time, 
beside.s being observed in almost every convent and 
j)alace in Sjuiin, the rite is still continued by the 
King, twelve old men and twelve old women having 
their feet touched with a sponge and a towel by the 
monarch, who afterwards waits on them at a least. 
Hone (The Every-Day Book^ ii. 405) gives a full 
account of the ceremony as performed in Seville. 
In Madrid at the j)resent time all vehicular trallic 
is forbidden on Holy Thursday. A foolhardy 
cabman in 1870 nearly lost his life while attempt¬ 
ing to defy public opinion on the subject (see 
Walsh, 677). 

(5) Portuqal. —Feet-washing a.s a part of the 
services of Holy Week was not observed by either 
the ex-king (Manuel) of Portugal or his father. 
Tlie function as a royal act ceased with the demise 
of Dom Pedro V. (1861). After tluGnstitution of the 
Re})ublic the ceremony was no longer maintained 
in the Royal Chapel, but only in a few of the 
churches of the country. J’welve poor persons 
had their feet washed amid much pomp and 
splendour and a great profusion of lights. Tho.se 
operated upon in the Royal Chapel used each to 
receive Rs. 6000 (worth to-day 26 shillings). This 
was done every year. 

(6) Bavaria .—The ceremony of the feet-washing 
is still annually observed in Munich on Holy 
Thursday. It is performed in the ‘ Hercuh?s-Saal ’ 
of the Royal Palace by the King (at })resent by the 
ITince Regcmt) in presence of the members of the 
Royal Family and the dignitaries of the Church. 
After the usual religious service, the feet of twelve 
old men, above 90 years of age, selected from every 
part of Bavaria, are washed by the sovereign and 
afterwards kissed by the senior priest of the Royal 
Chaj)el. After the ceremony, tne King (or Prince 
Regent) hangs a little blue and white bag conta’u- 
ing money over the shoulder of each of the.se 12 
‘apostles.^ Fvery 10 years, the rite is al.so cele¬ 
brated at Oberainmergau, 45 miles S. W. of Munich, 
in connexion with the famous Passion Play. 

(7) Austria .—Plvery Holy Thursday it has for 
centuries been the custom for the Phn[)oror of 
Austria to wash the feet of the 12 oldest poor 
men in Vienna. In one of tlie halls of the Hofburg, 
amid a throng of brilliantly uniformed nobles and 
aristocrats, tlie scene takes place. First comes a 
‘feast’ given to the old men, who are all dressed 
in a quaint old German costume, and seated on a 
row of chairs at a table. The Emperor stamls at 
the end of the table, making the number 13. From 
a side room emerge 12 nobles, each carrying a tray 
laden with eatables. The Emperor pla(;es the 
plates in turn before each old man. They remain 
motionless, not touching a morsel. No sooner are 
the plates on the table than they are quickly lifted 
again and carried otl by 13 men, who form a body- 
guard. Four courses are thus served, and all—dishe.s 
and food—are later sent to the houses of the poor 
guests. Relatives, who have meanwhile been 
standing behind the chairs, now remove the slioes 
and hose of the old persons, and spread a roll of 
linen over their knees. A high church dignitary 
next reads the Gospel for the day, and at the words 
‘ et coepit lavare pedes discipulorum ’ the Emperor 
dips a towel into a basin, and hastily wipes the ' 


feet of the old men in turn. The actual washing 
is very perfunctory, and the whole certmiony is 
over in a few minutes. Lastly, the Phnperor hangs 
round the neck of each guest a silken bag contain¬ 
ing silver pieces, and the old men are sent home in 
Royal carriages. The late Empress Elizabeth had 
discontinued the practice of performing a similar 
rite on old women in Vienna for some years before 
her assassination. The custom of the Pedilavimn 
is still widely practised in the cloisters and churches 
of Austria (ch P. H. Ditch held. Old English Cu9‘ 
toms extant at the present Tuney 1896, p. 258). 

(8) England. —In England, Holy Thursday has 
received the name of ‘ Maundy Thur.sday.’ A. 
Nares [Glossary y 1822, s.v.)y following Spelrnan and 
Skinner, derives the word from the Saxon maundy 
‘a basket’ (in which the provisions were given 
away). Cf. Shakespeare, A LovePs Coniplainty 
‘ A thousand favours from a maund she drew.’ 
Maund has also been derived from Fr. maundier = 

‘ to beg’ (‘ mendicant ’ — abeggar) ; hence ‘ Maundy 
Thursday’ = ‘ the poor people's I’huisday ’ [Gentle- 
mayi's MagazinCy July, 1779, p. 354). But Skeat 
[Concise Etymol. Dict.^y 1901, s.v.) emphatically 
maintains tliat the true derivation is through the 
Mid. Eng. manndee from Old Pr. mandf'y aiid that 
again from Lat. mandatumy ‘ a command ’ (Jn 13^), 
and that the etymology from‘ a basket ’ 
is ‘as false as it is readily believed.’ The day is 
also known as ‘ Shere 'I’hursday ’ (also Sheery CharCy 
from Mid. Eng. shere or sheerer' pmHy' ‘ unalloyed,’ 
‘clear’; still seen in the use of ‘sheer’ to ex¬ 
press physical purity).^ The Liber Festivalis (fob 
xxxii. b) of 1511 explain.s tlie name because ‘ in old 
faders dayes the people wolde that day shere thevT 
hcdcs, and clyp[) tlujyr berdes, . . . and so make 
them honest agenst Easter-day ’ (see also Brand, 
Popular AntiquitieSy 1813, i. 142, and Words¬ 
worth, Evrles. Biog. i. 297). Hone [Every-Day 
Booky i. 402) says: ‘In the miraculous legend of 
St. Brendan (f A.D. 578) it is related that he sailed 
with his monks to the island of sheep, “and on 
shere-thursdayey after souper, he wesshe theyr feet 
and kyssed them lyke as our lorde dyd to his 
dyscyples '[Golden Legendy^^ (cf. Early South- 
linglish Legendary [Early Eng. J’ext Soc., 1887]). 

The Anglo-Saxon (Jmreh difiered from the 
national Churches of France, Spain, and other 
countries in this respect, that it had no distinctive 
type of liturgy of its own. Roman in origin, owing 
its existence to Augustine of Canterbury, the A.S. 
Church was Roman all through. The various 
mis'-^als in use in the A.S. Church were practically 
the Roman missal with variations, additions, and 
other modilications wliich serve to distinguish them 
from the Continental missals of the same date. 
Of these A.S. missals, written before the Norman 
Comjuest in 1066, three have survived. Two of 
them have references to the ceremony of feet- 
washing : [a) The MDsal of Robert of Jumi^ges (ed. 
H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Soc. xi. [1896] 275), 
once the property of Robert, prior of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Ouen at Rouen, who became 
abbot of Jumi^ges in 1037, bishop of London under 
Edward the Confessor in 1044, and archb. of 
Canterbury in 1051. The MS is of the end of the 
10 th cent, and the beginning of the 11th, and was 
preserved at Rouen. It goes under several titles, e.g. 
‘The Benedictional of Archb. Robert’ [Archceologiay 
xxiv. 119) ;aml, wrongly, ‘ The Book of St. Guthlac* 
(for which Dibdin is re.sponaible ; Bibliog. Tour, 
ed. 1821, i. 165). Here the collect is ^iven without 
rubrics under the heading ‘ Benedictio (or Oratio) 
ad mandatum ipso die.’ It runs thus ; 

1 On the alletfed connexion between ‘Chare Thursday ’ and 
the German ‘Charwoche’ or ‘ Karwoche,' cf, JSiQy 3rd ser., viii. 
[18(5.')] 389 ; and for the derivation of ‘ Charfreitag,' cf. Oraflf, 
Worterbuchy Berlin, 1834-46, iv. 464, and Wackernajrel, Worizu 
teinem Lesebtich, 1838, p. 319. 
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‘ Adcsto, Dotiihie, odicio iiostrao servitutiH, <|uia tii pedes 
lavaro dij^natiis ea disi'ipuloniiii. tie dispK'eas ojtera inuiiiuiin 
tuarutn (juesiuims tiolim reliiieiida iiKUidasti. <pie&uiiius nt 
sieut hie exteriora ahlunntur iiK/uinaiiienta. sie a te oninutni 
nostroruni interiora lavetiLur peei'ata, (|ui euin Palre,’ etc. (cf. 
the ‘Oratio post iiiatidatuui,’ in the Milanese ('hureh). 

{h) The Lcofric Missol {i'iX, F. E. W'jirniii, 18s:j), 
bequeathed to Exetiu- Cathedral by Lenfrie, lirst 
bislioj) of that see (lOoO l()7‘d), is a (‘omplex volume 
M’itli three main divisions ; (a) a (Jie!4orian saeia- 
mentary, written in JiOtliarin<^ia early in the lOth 
cent. ; {ft) an A.S. calendar, written in Itn^^lish 
about A.l). 970; and (7) a numlier of masses, etc., 
written in English, from the lOth-llth cent, (see 
CQU xiv. [bSSiij 278). In it (p. 250) we lind tlic 
following rubric for ‘ Feria Quinta in Coena 
Domini’; ‘Ante rniasam vero faeiant inandatum 
cum peregrin is et hosjiitibus.’ 

In addition to these surviving pre-Norman 
service-books, we have scattered historical refer¬ 
ences to the observan(“e of the rite in the A.S. 
Churcli. Wluothus, abbot of St. Albans, ordained 
a (hiily celebration of the niandatiun. St. Oswald, 
archb. of York, w'asln'd the feet of 12 poor men 
and fed them every day. In other religious houses 
it was the practice to wash tlie feet of as many 
poor persons as tluue were monks in the convent, 
not only on Maundy Thursday, but on t he Saturday 
before Thilm Sunday, n hich therefore re<‘ei\cd the 
name of Maiuhituni pn^iprrnm to distinguish it. 
from tlie \v'^\\\iiY Dies ('P. b\ Thi-'clton- 

Dyer, Brit. Pop. Cu.sfoms, 187(3, p. 139). Aedfric, 
archb. of Canterbury (A.i). 9!)() KKKi), ordered (he 
Saxon priests: ‘ Imi»h; mandata Domini in coena 
ifiHiiis,’ ‘ Do on 'Phursday as our Lord commands 
you, wash the feet of tin; poor, feed and clothe 
them, and with humility wash your feet among 
yourselves as Christ himsedf did and commanded 
us so to do.’ Hock {(Jlnirrh of our F<(fhrr.s‘y iv. 85, 
95) describes in full detail tln^ c('r(Uuony asobserveil 
in the A.S. Ciiurch. d’he rubric for tlie mnudatum 
is given by St. Dunstan as it was earrital out in 
every large church throughout Anglo-Saxondom 
{Peg. (hone. 87). Uupeit of Deutz (d'uitensis) 
(t 1135) erroneously ascribed the origin of the rite 
to the woman who anointed Christ’s feet. It was 
sometimes [lerfomu'd in monasteries for the pur¬ 
pose of comforting the souls of friends and families 
of deceased persons, and was regularly [iractised 
by the A.S. kings [Biblioth. Pntr. 951, referred 
to in Fosbrooke, Knryr, of Auf., Loud. 1840, art. 
‘Maundy,’ p. 827). I’he Clugniac monks merely 
touclied with netted lingers the feet of these poor 
men ; the Hencdictines and Cistercians scrupulously 
washed the feet of the brethren, the abbot himself 
not being excused. 

further refereuro.s to the early Knj^lish practice will be found 
in the tJi.stercian ('onsurtvdiues (ed. CJui^nard, p. 110 (187HJ); 
and in If. .). Fi'asey, op, ext. p. 95. Kefercnccs to the observance 
of the rite in later tiinea are found in several of the inisi^als, 
8ervir(>-books, and ‘uhcs.' The Weatimnster Minsal (Minsale 
ad iisiirn Eccles. Wfutmon. (ed. J. Wickham Legy-, Henry 
Bradsliaw Soc., ii. [1893] 573) has ‘ad inandatiiin pauperuin in 
die cene, Antiphona “ Doniinus Iheaus”’ (see also note in vol. 
iii. p. 1510 as to the idcntit\' of this anthem with that in 
Lanfranc’s rule). The Missal (Missale ad xisiun 
Eccles. Ebor. [Surtees Soc.] i. 101, ed. Henderson, 1874), a MS 
of the 12th cent., gives the rubric first for the inarulatuxn for 
the poor, and then that for the brethren (see Maskell, Anc. 
Liinrg. of the Ch. of England, 1882). The. Book of Eresham 
(Ofllcixnn, eccles. Abhatnm secxnuhun usxan Ei'esham Monast. 
[ed. If. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Soc., Lond. 189.3]), a MS of 
A D. 1300, gives a full guide to the abbot as to the performance 
of the wandatnm (pp. 83-87). The Concordia Hegolarxs places 
the abbot’s Maundy (col. 85, line 10) immediately after the 
mixtnm (the ‘refreshment’), and makes no mention of a 
mandatvm pauperum performed by the convent generally. 
Lanfranc’s Stalvta agree with the F.veshain Book in placing here 
the mandaUtm panpcrxtm, but differ from it in making no 
mention of the abbot’s Maundy (Rc} ner, A post. Bened. m A nglia, 
1020, App. 87, 220). The Riics of Durham (1503 [Surtees Soc. 
1903], pp. 06-77) gives us a clear statement of the two services— 
the inandatum paupennn and the inandatum fratrum —in that 
cathedral. Recent excavations in Durham have revealed fire¬ 
places for heating the water used in these rites. In some form 
Of other the ceremonies of the Maundy existed here from very 


early times. The constitutions of priors Ahsolon, German, and 
Bertram in the 12th cent, provide for the Mauml\ at Durham 
(llutchiiiHoii, Durham, 1785-94, li. 09 m., 70 n.) Sinnl;irl\ of 
tlu' seiu'ice at Jtipon Cathedral v\e road (Meoujiui/.s oj /upon, 
in. 208, 211,210,221 [Surtees Soc. ]) ; ‘Elm iij l>usc ellis’tnimcriti 
empt. tarn j>ro inandato in Coena Dotnuii (|u;uii I'.ukaiihtia pro 
comninmone omnium parochiannrum contra fe^tuin Pasi iiae 4 s. 
9<i; precmiii hnscell, li)i*.’ There are also reterencea to the 
cerenionv in the Lise, of Sarum Cihe Sarum Customs as set 
forth in the Corisuctud)nari/ and Castoinary, ed. W. H. Krcre, 
2 vols., bsit8 [Henry Brad.shaw Soc.]), which from the Dtth 
century began to jiredoumiate o\er tlie other service-books, 
e.g. The. Use. of Bangor {a. n. 1208), The Use of Lincoln, and 77i« 
Use of St. AnapA (both of tlie middle of the 15th cent.). Si-e 
also Swete, Church Services and Service Books before the Re¬ 
formation, 1890. Many of the Enylish cathedrals still retain 
indications of the identical spots where the feet-washing was 
performed. Thus ‘at York Minster, the Maundy si'ats are 
probably those in the N. choir aisle : at Worcester in the E. 
alley of the cloisters is a bench table anciently used at tho 
Maundy ; at VVestminster on a stone bench in the E. cloister 
sat the 12 beggar.s whose feet the abbot washed, and under (he 
nosing of the bench still remain the eoj)]»er eyes from w-hich 
hung t.he carpet on which he knelt during the performance of 
the ceremony. At liiehtleld, and probably other catliedrals 
destituLe of (’oi.sters, li.e Maundy coremonv took place in 
choirs’ (Fease}, 197, and Home Counties Magazine, Nov, 1909). 

The luonastic. ami tlie royal Matiiuly were ob¬ 
served in I’digland uiultn* (he Nonnaii, Ffantagenet, 
•ind 'Tudor reigns, aH iiuiny referenees in Instory 
reveal. 

Matthew Pans (a.d. 1200-1259), in his Chronica Majora, and 
•ohannes lie Forilun (t 1385), in his CAroTn'ca gcntis Srotoruin, 
lih. V . 29, tell how' Mnti'da, t^iieeii of England (I19!0, ‘ 

horn-bat jades hoare morludorum, ulccra same distillantia 
cont.rec'.ire manibus, longa jiosiremo jirotelare oscula et 
nunsam a|)jionere, et m servitio Dei audiendo volujAas uniea.’ 

Uemy ii's leign. —'J’he diwotion witli whu'h Roger, archb. 
of Vb'rk (1154-1181), alwiUH went^ about this cereiiioiu ol fei t- 
wasbiiig, and his habit of |)a\ing the exjienses, are ‘^nei’ially 
recorded by old writers (.Slulihs, Actus DontiJ- Etior., in 
Twwsden, Jhst. Angl. Smpt., Ib5‘2, ii, 1723). 

Eduard r’s rc?7/n.—The ac< onuts of the wardrobe expenses 
of Edward i. (1272-1397) ri'cord the giving of money on Easter 
Eve to 13 floor iicrsotis whoso feet the t^ueen had washed 
(Thoms, RookoJ the Court, 1844, ji. 311). 

Eduard if’s reo/n.-Tlie king fed 200 poor in honour of 
l’ent(‘co.st ■' according to ancient eusloni ' (^ Qt 7th ser., xii. 63). 

Edirard ///7 Wiihain do Wykeham reeonlsof Jiobert 

Bi'tun, bisliop of Hereford, tliat siu'li was his juety that he 
ticice fierformed this humble office on Maundy Thursday 
(Auglia Sacra, ii. 310). baiiglaiid, in his Fi.sm/i concerning 
Tiers the. ISowman {od. 8kt‘a1, li. 488, ch, xvi. line 140), shows 
the custom at the end of the same reign ; 

‘Til it bifel on a Frjday a liLel hifore Paskc 
The Thorsday byfore there he made his maundeo’ 

(if). [noLeJ 11 . 239). 

The close Roll 34 of Edward iii. has this entry ; ‘ March 21, 
at Kenilworth tho king washed the feet of 50 jtoor men’; the 
previous day there liad been an order for Hhjipcrs, cloth, etc. 

(U'lin/rofie Roll, 10 Kdw'. lu.). It was m Edwaid iii.’a reign 
(in i:k>3) that the prai tice of granting doles was formally 
inaugurated (John Brady, Claris Calcndaria , i. (1815] 285). Tho 
custom of all religious houses and good Catholics of linnging 
out their broken food in ‘ niaunds ’ to distribute to the jioor gave 
rise to a veritable fair in many jilaces, e.g. Tomliland l’’air at 
Norwich, field on the iiiain before the cathedral close (Brewer, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable, new ed., 189.), p 821). 

Eduard iv’s reign. — Eli/.abeth of York, daughter of Edward 
IV., and future wife of Henry vii., used to bestow‘on xxxyij 
pore w'oimm every woman iijA’. jd., for hir muundy upon Shire 
Thursdav ’ (i’ru’i/ Purse Ex]>enses, i.). 

Henry YIU reign.—yhe king himself on Maundy Thursday 
washed the feet of as many poor men as he himself was years 
old, and thereafter distributed to them meat, (dolhes, and 
money (a.d. I59i>-1547), as Sir Thomas More testified {Works, 
1319). In tho Ilou.sehohl Rook (1779, j). 354 f.) of the Earl of 
Northumberland, begun in a.d 1512 (new ed. 1090), there is an 
inventory of ‘Al-inancr of things verly yeven by my lorde of 
his Maundy, andc my laidis, and bis lordshipjii’s chiUleren ’ At 
Peterborough Abbey in 15.30, C.udmal VVolsey washed and 
kissed the feet of .59 |)oor men. Alter w-iping tlieni, he granted 
to each individual 12 pennies, 3 ells of good canvas to make 
shirts, a j^air of new shoes, a cart of red herrings, and 3 white 
herrings (Cavendish, fafe of Wolsey'^, 1827 ; Holmshed, iii. 914). 

In this reign also Catherine of Ariugon, while C,)ueen, was 
wont to observe the d.iy with feet-w'ashing of old women ; but, 
after her divorce, Henrv forbade her to do so (15.33) except 
under the title of Princc.ss Dowager. 

Mary's reo/n.—Mary in 1550 gave a dazzling exhibition of her 
love for jiageaiitiy by a celebration of this rile on the grandest 
scale imaginable. The account of it is given in a letter of 
Marco Antonio Faitta, Secretary to Cardinal Pole, the Pope’s 
Legate, to a correspondent in Venice of date 3rd April 1666 
{Calendar of State Papers [Vonetianl, \ i. 428). 

Elizabeth's reign. —The royal Maundy was continued when 
England was riO longer Roman. Elizabeth in 1579 very 
elaborately performed the rite at Orcmiwich Palace on 39 poor 
persons (see no. 6183, Add. MSS in Brit. Mus. ; Nichols, 
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Proqresnen of Queen Elizabeth'^, IS'23, i. 825; Hone, Every-Day 
Boole, i. 401). 

Charles 11. 8 reign (1660-1085). — ‘ On Thursday last His 
Majesty washed poor men’s feet in the Banqueting; House, an 
act of humility used by his prcdec'essors to as many poor men 
as ho had lived years. The C^iieen did the same to several 
women about one of the clock at St. James” (Rawdon Papers, 
1810, p. 175). Pepys (Diary, cd. Wheatley, 1806, vi. 257) states : 
‘April 4th, 1667 —My wife had been ... to the Maundy, it 
beiri^ Maundy Thursday , hut the King did not wash the poor 
people’s feet himself, but the Bishop of Ixindon did it for him ’ 
It was in this reign that ‘Maundy iiennies’ were first coined, 
coming fresh from the mint to the recipients. 

Javu’s II's reigii.—The last Btiglish sovereign to perform the 
rite m full was James ii. (16s5 1701). In (tolsoni’s Guide de 
Londres privr les Etrnngers, 16t)8, p. 3.8, it is said : ‘ Le Jeudy 
Saint, le kov, selon un fort ancienne coutume, lave lea pieds k 
tout autant de vieillards qu’il a d’anmies.’ But in the 8rd ed. 
of the same work (p. 48) there is a reference to the fact that the 
act was no longer performed by rovalty in Britain: ‘ Mais le 
Roy O. III. (-William m ) a laissd I’intendence de cetto c^r6- 
monie k son grand Aumonier on un F.vOque du Royaume.’ 

George 11.'s reign (1727-1760) —We })ossess an elaborate 
account of how the nrclib. of York, as Lord High Almoner (on 
15th April 17.81), ]ierformed the annual ceremony of washing the 
feet of a certain numlier of poor in the Royal Chapel, Wliite- 
hall, in lieu of the monarch (see Hone, op. cit. i. 402 ; Grub 
Street Journal, Friday, 23rd April 1786; and Old and New 
London, iii. 80S f.). 

Since 1754 the rite of feet-wa.sfiinjx has been 
wholly ohsolet(3 in the Chnrch of England ; and in 
jilaco of the former gifts of provisions and clothing 
a fixed sum of money is granted. Idie ceremony in 
1814 is described by Hone [op. cit. i. 401). In 1818, 
owing to the advanced age of George ill., the num¬ 
ber of recipients amounted to 160. During Queen 
Victoria’s reign it was tlie custom to present Maundy 
pennies tx) twice as many aged men and women as 
the t^ueen had lived years. King Edward vii. 
continued the ceremony through the TA)rd High 
Almoner, and (he practice is kept up similarly by 
King (jGorge v. 

Tlie Roman (Catholic ('Church in England still 
j>re.serves (he life in its entirety, at least in certain 
j)laces. The (Cardinal-Archbishop, clothed in epis- 
cojial rol^es, washes, and wipes with a linen cloth, 
the feet of 13 choir boys arrayed in cassock and cotta, 
in the Catliedral at Westminster, ea(‘h boy after¬ 
wards receiving a gift-book (Walsh, op. at. p. 675). 

(9) Scotland. —The references to the i)ractice are 
scanty. St. Kentigern is recorded to have washed 
the feet of lepers on the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday (R. Craig Maclagan, Scottish Myths, 1882, 
p. 139). St. Cutlibert, who may be reckone<l as 
Scott i.sh (A.D. 676), is recorded by St. Bede [I/ifc of 
St. (Juthhert, tr. Stevenson, 1887, p. 33) to liave 
found one day at Rijion a young man sitting in the 
gue.st chaml»er in time of snow. He welcom<*d him 
with the customary fornm of kindness. He bathed 
his feet for him, wiped them with a towel, placed 
them in his bosom, himself chafing them with his 
hands. During his residence in Lindisfarne, 

‘he wouM devoutly wash the feet of his brother monks with 
warm water, and he in his turn was forced at times by them 
m take off his shoes, and to suffer them to wash his feet; 
for so entirely had he put off all care as to the body, and 
•o had given himself up to the care of the soul alone, that 
when once he had put on his long hose, which were made of 
hide, he used to wear them for several months together. Yea, 
with the excejition of once at Easter, it may be said that he 
never took them off again for a year until the return of the 
Pasch, when he was unshod for the ceremony of the wa.shing of 
the feet whieh is wont to take place on Maundy Thursday ' (ib. 
p. 84; cf. Mart^ne, De Ant. Eccl. Discip. c. xxii. pp. 277, 346 
fed, 1706], and De Ant. Monarh. Rit. iii. 13. 60f.). 

In Turgot’s Life of St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
p. 61 (tr. from the Latin by W. Eorbes-Leith, 
1884), as also in Johannes de Fordun’s Chronica 
qzntis Scotorum, lib. v. (‘The Historians of Scot¬ 
land’) p. 216, it is stated tliat, ‘when the office of 
matins was finished, she (Margaret), returning to 
her chamber, along with the king (Malcolm Can- 
more), washed the feet of six poor person.s, and used 
to give them something wherewith to relieve their 
poverty.’ Her son, Alexander i., the Fierce, copied 
the example of his mother {ib. ch. 28, p. 227). 
After the Reformation the practice was viewed 


with great abhorrence (Calderwood, Hist. 1678, iii. 
703, referring to reign of James vi.). 

(10) Ireland. —Traces of the monastic celebration 
of this rite are recorded in the Missale Vetus 
llihernicnm (ed. E. Warren, 1879, p. 119, in the 
service for Maundy Thunsday); in the legends of 
St. Bridgit (Hull, Early Christian Ireland, 1905, 
p. 144 ; see also Lives of the Saints from, the Book 
of Lismore [ed. W. Stokes, 1890]; Carmichael, 
Carmina Gadclica, BX)0 ; cf. also what is said about 
St. Brendan, above, p. 818^). 

(11) Pale.stinc.—'v\\Q Latin observance of the 
mandatum takes place in Jerusalem in front of 
the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, between the 
Chapel of the Angel ana the Gr(3ek church. The 
rite is described by Man tell, in FEFSt, 1882, 

p. 160. 

ii. The Eastern Churches.— {\) Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church. —The ceremony of the Lavipedium 
was observed with a Hcruf)nl()sity in the Eastern 
Church rivalling that of the Western communion. 
The office —rj dsoXovOla tov Oclov sal lepov viirTpoos — 
is in the ordinary ETXOAOIJON TO MEEA. Older 
forms are noted in Goar, ETXOAUITON'-^ (p. 591)* 
The variants from Cod. Basiliensis, noted by (Joar, 
are the oldest extant, viz. c. A.D. 795. (See also 
Dmitrijewski, Eucholoqia, for further details re¬ 
garding the ancient office.) The Gieek office pre¬ 
scribes a full service of chants and prayers and the 
acting out in every (hdail of what our Lord said or 
did— c.g., at the words ‘ He poureth water into a 
basin,’ the brother both rei)eats the sentence and 
imitates the action. Goar (p. 596) refers to Jerome’s 
practice of washing the feet of the multitudes of 
pilgrims to Bethlehem, and to that of Lanrentins 
of performing the same office for Cliristian con¬ 
fessors in prison. At the present time the monastic 
Larioedium, being regarded as an ordinance by the 
(dreelv Church, is performed on Maurnly Thursday 
throughout the area over which the Orthodox 
Church holds sway (cf. Wheeler, Voyages, 1689, ii. 
414, and 'rournefort. Voyage into the Levant, 1718, 
Letter iii. p. 85 : ‘ The more zealous among the 
bishops wash the feet of 12 Pa))as ; the exhortation 
they now excuse themselves from’). 

(a) Russia.—The feet of the ‘apostles’ are washed in all 
Russian convents, and especially in St. Betersburg and Moscow. 
Twelve monks arranged ui a semicircle are thus treated by the 
archbishop in the crowded cathedral. ‘ 'fhe arohb., performing 
all and much more than is related of our Saviour in the 18lh 
eh. of John, takes off his robes, girds up his loins with a towel, 
and proceeds to wash the feet of them all until he comes to the 
representative of St. Peter, who ri.ses, and says, “ Lord, dost 
thou wash my feet?” and the same interlocution takes place 
as between our Saviour and that ai>ostle ’ (Clarke, Trav. in 
Russia llHlOj, i. 6.5; see also Leo Allatius, de dom. et hebd. 
Greer.., 1646, n. 21). The C-zar of Russia, as the head of the 
Greek Orthoiiox Church, continues to this day at St. Peters¬ 
burg the prai'tice of the Imperial mandatunx, which was ob¬ 
served in the Court of th(* Bvzaritine Emiierors at Constanti¬ 
nople. The fullest account of the ancuMit Byzantine ritual is 
giien by Codmus, de Officiis Maqn<e Ecclesue (cd. Rekker, Bonn, 
1.S89, p. 70, and notes, p. 818 ; see also PG clvii. ; and, for the 
date of Codinus, to whom the de OjJiciis is erroneously attri¬ 
buted [end of 14th and beg. of lOth cent.], see Gibbon, Decline 
and Fa^Rcd. Bury, 1890-1900], vi. 617, note). The rejietition of 
the Trisagion ; the pouring out of the water into the basin by the 
Czar; the entrance of the 12 poor men, each carrying a burning 
taper ; the washing and kissing of the right foot of each by the 
Emperor ; and tlie giving to each paujier of three pieces of gold, 
are all slight variants in practice from the ritual as observed 
elsewhere. 

O) Turkey. —The monastic mxindafwin is carried out yearly on 
Maundy Thursday by tiie Greek Metropolitan in Constantinople. 

(y) Palestine.—On Maundy Thursday the Greek Patriarch 
washes the feet of 12 of his bishops in a court in front of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulciire at Jerusalem. In the centre of tlie 
courtyard is an oval rostrum, about 4 ft. above the pavement, pro¬ 
tected by an iron railing, and enclosing a space about 8 ft. by 12 ft. 
In.side and around the railing are seats for the bishops, and at 
the hack a gold and white arm-chair cushioned with red satin 
for the Patriarch. A priest carries in and places before the 
Patriarch a large golden pitcher in a basin of gold as large as a 
foot-bath. Then all rise while prayer is offered. The Patriarch 
removes his grand gown, and stands in a white silk robe with a 
gold and white girdle. He twists a long Turkish bath-towel 
round his loins, and pours water into the basin, while the twelve 
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bishops Ket their feet out of their paiters, and pull off their 
white cotton soc^ks, Kach then extends one hare foot to the 
I’atnarch, who sprinkles, dries, and kisses each. The last is 
‘St. Peter,' who objects, \iulori(ly gesticulates, and rises. But 
the Patriarch opens the Bible, reads the words of Christ, shakes 
his hand at Peter, and the unruly ‘apostle’ submits. At this 
moment the hells of the CJreek churches all over Jerusalem 
break into music. The Patriarch descends the steps and, fol¬ 
lowed hy the bishops in double file, marches away. A priest 
lifts the vase containing the remains of the holy water, dips a 
large homjuet of roses into it, and then^with sprinkles the 
upturned fai'es of the eagerly expectant crowd, who rush for¬ 
ward, wipe up the dro])s on the floor with their handkerchiefs, 
and rub their fac'es with them ! fWalsh, 672 ; a very full account 
is given by Lieut. Mantell, 1882, p. IbB). 

(2) Armenian. —A translation of the office for 
Maundy Thursday is given by F. C. Conybeare 
{Ritnale Amnenoy'um, ji. 212): 

‘For to-day our Lord, the Giver of life, humbled himself for 
our salvation, to wash the feet of his disciples. And the Maker 
of heaven and earth in the guise of a servant, in all humility 
fulfilling the tremendous economy, went down on the knees of 
dust-created beings, and VNith the raiment wherewith he was 
girt, wiped awa\ and cleansed the feet of his a])Oslles, giving 
them pov\er and authority to trample on asps and vipers and all 
the hosts of the (memy ... so t hen it was the conpiassionate 
God Christ, Son of God, who to-day stooped to the feet of the 
disciples, vvashiiig av\av the scandal fiom them’ (the text is 
from A, an uncial codex in San Lazaro Monast., Venice, not 
dated, but probably of 9th cent., not later than lOtb). 

In the Armenian rite a vessel of water i.s placed in 
the choir, and chrism is jiourcd cros.swise upon it at 
the benediction. When the bishop has washed the 
feet of clergy and people, he also anoints tliem. 
Then, resuming his cojie, which was laid aside for 
the feet-washing, he is lifted u}) on high, and «lis- 
penses the people from fasting during Easter-tide 
(Butler, op. cit. ii. 850). 

The Armenian servu'cs of Holy Week, in the form the}' have 
assumed in the later Middle Ages, and retain till to-day, have 
been published by Amy Apear of (Calcutta (/l/cWic.v'C///cc^ 
in Holy Week, according tothe Holy Apostolic Chvrchof A nnenia, 
Leipzig, 1902). In this work the hymns sung hy the congrega¬ 
tion are printed with modern musical notation (note by Cony¬ 
beare, lor. at. p. 219). 

(3) Coptic. —The Text of the Office is in Tuki, 
VAVxo\6yLov, pp. TT-r/cy'(170-226). The present Coptic 
usage is described hy A. d. Butler, ii. 350: 

‘On Maundy Thursday, called “The Thursday of the Cove¬ 
nant,” tierce, sext, and nones are duly recited ; after which, if 
there be no consecration of the holy oils to come first, a proces¬ 
sion is formed to a small tank in the nave, where the i'atriarch 
blesses the w’ater with ceremonies similar to those ordained for 
Epiphany, but the gospels and hymns on this occasion dwell 
upon the subject of the FiOrd's washing the feet of the disciples. 
At the end of the prayers, the Patriarch gives his benison to the 
assembled priests and people, sprinkling them with water from 
the tank ; then also he washes the feet of sundry persons, both 
clerical and lay, and dries them with a towel. On this day, 
immediately after the washing of feet, the door of the “ haikal ” 
is opened for the celebration of the Holy Communion, after 
which it is closed again ; but in this Mass the kiss of peace and 
the commemoration of the dead are omitted.’ In the ‘ Sy.sta- 
tical Letter,’ or decree of the Synod read by the Deacon from 
the anihon or pulpit, setting forth the duties of the Patriarch, it 
is exjvressly mentioned that he is to perform the ofiice of feet- 
washing on Maundy Thursday (ib. ii. 145). Hence Butler thinks 
the cTrtyfpi mentioned in the ancient rubric must mean a towel, 
doubtless of fine embroidery, gorgeously woven with silver and 
gold. It was laid on the patriarch’s shoulder at his ordination, 
with special reference to his performance of this ceremony, to 
which the Coptic Church attached great importance (see Butler, 
ii. 122, for the special fanon usea instead of a imtre on this 
occasion). 

The tank used for feet-washing is a conspicuous 
feature in Egyptian churches. It is usually a 
shallow rectangular basin about two feet long and 
one foot broad, sunk in the floor, and edged gene¬ 
rally with costly marbles. The ordinary position 
for it is in the westward part of the nave, but in 
many desert churches it lies rather more eastward 
{ib. i. 23). 

7 . Feet-washing in Protestant Churches.—(1) 

Lutheran .—At the Reformation, Luther denounced 
the practice of feet-washing with characteristic 
plainness of speech. To him the ceremony was one 
* In which the superior washes the feet of his inferior, who, the 
ceremony over, will have to act all the more humbly towards 
him, while Christ had made it an emblem of true humility and 
abnegation, and raised thereby the position of those whose feet 
he washed. “We have nothing to do,” said he, “with feet- 
washing with water ; otherwise it Is not only the feet of the 


twelve, but those of everybody wo should wash. People would 
be much more honefited if a general hatli were at once ordered, 
and the whole body washed. If you wish to wii^-ti >our 
neighbour’s feet, see that jour heart is really humlile, and 
help every one in becoming better'” (Saintljche Schri/ten, pt. 
xiii. (Magdeburg, l74:jj, col. 680). 

Similarly the Lutheran J. A. Bengel (1687-1751) 
followed his master in condemnation of the rite : 

‘ In our day, popes and princes imitate the feet-washing to the 
letter; but a greater subject for admiration would be, for in¬ 
stance, a pope, in unaffected liumilitj, washing the feet of one 
king, than the feet of twelv e pauj^ers ’ {(inom^n [I'dig. tr.3, 
ii. 420j; Bengel recommends the study of Ittigius, de 
redilavio, 1703). 

In 1718 the Lutheran Upper Consistory of 
Dre.sden condemned twelve Lutlieran citizens of 
Weida to (iiililic ])enance for having permitted 
Duke Moritz Wilhelm to jvash their feet {FRE^ 
vi. 325, art. ‘ Eiissw a^clning’). 

( 2 ) 3t()rarian .—Amongst the otlier ancient prac¬ 

tices icvivcd hy the Moravian Brethren was that 
of the Fedihivunn, lliongh they did not strictly 
enforce it. It used to he performed not only by 
leaders towards tlu'ir followers, hut also hy the 
IheLhren among themselves, while they sang a 
hymn in A’hieh the .'jignilicance of the rite (called 
‘the Baptism’) was explained. In 1818, at 

a Synod of the Church hela at Herrnhut, the 
(iracfice was abolished. 

(3) Menno Simons (1492-1559) in 

his woik, 'ihe Fundamental Book of the True 
(diristian (1539), laid stress on feet-washing 

in addition to Baptism and the Lord’s Sujipcr, as a 
neee.^sary ordinance (Mosheim, Ercl. 1868, 

lii. 545; Kurtz, Church History, ii. 405 [Eng. tr.^ 
1801]). His followers w'cro styled Podoniptce. 
Tlie Confession of the United Brethren or Men- 
nonites (1660) acknowledge.s (he standing obliga¬ 
tion of the rite as instituted by Christ. Tlio 
Mennonite Church in Holland was in 1554 split 
into ‘Flemings’ and ‘ Waterlanders,’ the former 
holding the binding necessity of feet-washing, the 
latter being not so strict. The Waterlanders now 
call themselves Doopsgezindcn. 'The literal prac¬ 
tice of feet-washing led to a split in the American 
Mennonite Church in 1811 (AicClintock-Strong, 
Cyelojy. vi. 95, art. ‘ Mennonites’). 

( 4 ) Tunkers or Dunkards. —However divided on 
other points, the members of this sect are all 
agreed on the binding obligation to observe the 
feet-washing. The ceremony takes place twice a 
year in eacli congregation before the celebration of 
the love-feast. But as to the correct mode of feet- 
washing, i.e. whether the person who washes the 
feet must also wipe them, or whether another 
person should perform the latter op(*ra(ion, there 
have been grave disputes. The ‘single mode’ is 
insisted on by the oldest churches as being more in 
line with Christ's example, hut the Annual Meet¬ 
ing has prescribed the ‘double mode’ as the re¬ 
cognized rubric for the general brotherhood (Schafl- 
llerzog, iv. ‘24, art. ‘Hunkers’). 

(5) Winehrennerians, or The Church of God .— 
The nth article of their creed says: This Church 
‘believes that the ordinance of P'ect-washing, that 
is, the literal washing of the saints’ feet according 
to the words and example of Christ, is obligatory 
upon all (’hristians, and ought to be observed by 
all the Church of Cod.’ In every congregation 
Feet-washing, with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
are ‘positive ordinances of perpetual standing in 
the Church’ (see H. K. Carroll, The Religious 
Forces of the United States, i. 102; Schaff-Herzog, 
iii. 91 ; PRE^ ii. 389 ; McClintock-Strong, ii. 338, 
art. ‘ Church of God ’). 

(6) The Amana Society, or Community of 
true Inspiration. —One of their most sacred re¬ 
ligious 8er\ices is the Licbesmahl, or love-feast, 
celebrated now hut once in two years. At this 
Lord’s Supper, the ceremony of feet-washing is 
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observed by tlie higher spiritual orders. The par¬ 
ticipants are arranged into three classes: ‘The 
nuinl)er of those vho u ere to serve had to he do 
terinined in proportion to tlie great ineinhership 
Thus there were appointed for the foot-washing a 
the first Love-feast 13 hrotluns and 12 sist('rs. . . 
For the second Love-feast likewise 13 brothers and 
14 sisters from the first class ’ (see Amana JSocikty 
vol. i. p. 3()5f.). 

[(7) Sevr}ifJi-Day AdvenfUts. —Among this Amer¬ 
ican denomination the rite of feet-wasliing ‘is 
observed at the quarterly meetings, the men and 
women meeting separately for this jmrpose, 
j>revious to the cel(d)ratioii of the Lord’s Su}»])er, 
during which they meet together’ (Sjiecial Census 
Lei)oit [19()G] on lieligiuns Jivdics, ii. 23, Washing 
ton, 1910). 

( 8 ) li(i})tLst suh-seefs. —The Freewill llaptists 
believe in this rite (lA. 121 ), as do some Ceneral 
(Arminian) Jlaptists (//;. 128), and it is also p('r- 
formed by tin; Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Fredestin- 
ariaii llapt ist s (i/;. ].3())and by more than half of the 
rrimit.iv(i llai)ti'.ts {ih. 139). Loth the Separate 
Lai)tists and the Duck Jtiver La])tists (Laptist 
Church of Cliiist) hold th.at there are three, ordi¬ 
nances — l)a})tiMn, the Lord’s Supper, ;ind feiT- 
washing {id. pp. 132, 136); wliile the Coloured 
lTindti\e Laptists observe the rite ‘not “ as a 
Jewi.sh tradition or custom, but as a matter of 
faith in Christ, and in obedience to the example 
given by Him ” ; the sacramental service is not 
considered comjdete until this rite is performed’ 
{ih. 151). 

(9) Rivrr Brethren. —Loth the Lretbren in Christ 
and (h(! United Zion’s (Children—t\vo sub-sects of 
this denomination, which is ultimately derived 
trom the iM(?nnonites—obseiae this rite, altliough 
the United Zion’s Children ditler from theLrethren 
in Chiistin that among the foi mer the same j)ei>on 
both washes and dries the feet, while among the 
Lrethrc'ii in Christ one person washes and another 
dries (/^. 173). 

( 10 ) Misrclbiiirou^ A mcriran sects. —The Christ yin 
Union occasionally, though raridy, practise feet- 
washingf?^. 189), but it is a distinctive tenet of the 
(diurcli of the laving (Uxl, or (Uiristidn Workers 
for Friendship (to be distinguished from its olf- 
shoot, the i\f)ostolic Church, which is also called 
Church of the Living God) {ib. 208), and in the 
Negro Church of God and Saints of Christ the 
ceremony is perfonmsl by an elder {ib. ‘202). One 
of the reasons for the formation of the Netv Con- 
gregational Methodist Church in 1881 was its wish 
to grant to those who desired it })ermission to 
observe the rite of feet-washing in connexion with 
the administration of the Ivord’s Sujiper {d). 477). 
It is also permitted by the United Brethren in 
Christ, who hold that the practice of feet-wa^liing 
should be left to the judgment of each individual 
{ih. 646). — Louis 11. cIkay.] 

It remains only to be observed that some of the 

f iurest and nobl(*st souls in modern times who have 
ived for the w(dfare of their fellow-men have fdt 
so attracted by this rite that they have desired to 
have it recognized as a sacrament (see A. B. Bruce, 
Life of Wdliain Jjenny, 1888, p, 256). 

8. Feet-washing in connexion with marriage. 
—In many countries, both in ancient times and at 
the present day, bathing of tlie whole body, and, 
more [larticularly, washing of the feet, have been 
reckoned essential features to the proper celebra¬ 
tion of marriage. Thus Roman brides had their 
feet washed liy thewhen they approached 
their husbands on the wedding day (Festus Lom- 
peius, ii. 6 ; Macrob. Sat. iii. ; cf. Matt. Brouerius, 
de Pop. Veter, nc Recent. A dorationibus, 1713, col. 
978). In many parts (»f rural lUigland and Scotland, 
relics of thi.s custom still survive. On the evening 


before the marriage takes place, a few of the bride¬ 
groom’s friends assemble at his house, wlien a large 
tub nearly lilled with water is brouglit forward. 
The bridegroom is stripped of shoes and stockings, 
and his feet and legs are plunged into the water. 
While one friend with a besom rubs his feet vigor¬ 
ously, another besmears them with shoe-blacking 
or soot, while a third practises some other vagary 
(cf. tlie practice of the ancient Greeks in daubing 
their luiKed bodies wdth clay and dirt in the Dion- 
ysiac Mysteries ; see G. L. Gomme, Folklore Relics 
of Early Vilhaje Life, 1883, p. 219; Gregor, Folk¬ 
lore of N.E. Scotland, 1881, p. 89; and tie Guber- 
natis, Storia cotnparata degli nsi nuziali in It<dia, 
Milan, 1869, p. 121 ). In 19i>3acase occurred where 
tlie bridegroom was a son of the Lrovost of lluntly. 
IIis feet were thus washed by his friends, and the 
bride would have been similarly treated had not 
her health juevented it (W. C. Ilazlitt, National 
Faiths and Popular Customs, 1905, ii. 454). It 
was sometimes customai y for the ring to be diopped 
into the water during tlie washing of the feet of 
the bride ; whoever recovered it lirst^^as deemed 
to have the best chance of being the next to be 
married (John Grant, The Ihmny Wedding, Edin. 
1836). 

In the warm Orient, the practice enters largely 
into the ceremony of tlie marriage day. In some 
parts of Java the bride, as a sign of Ikt subjection, 
kneels and washes the feet of the bridegroom as he 
enters the house ; and in other jilaces, tor the same 
rea.son, he treads on a raw egg, and slie wipes his 
foot. Among the {leoples inhabiting tin; Teiig’gar 
Mountains in Java, the luide washes the feet of 
the bridegroom, while she is still actually bending 
in lowly reverence before the priest during the 
mandage service (E. J. Whiod, The IVedding })ay 
in all Ages and Countries, i. [1869] 156, 157). As it 
is by m(‘ans of the hands and feet that hhuts (evil 
s})irits) enter tlie bo<]y, it is held necessai y in India 
for feet-washing to form ])art of the mariiage cere¬ 
mony ((h'ooke. Popular Relig. and Folklore <f N. 
India, 1896, i. ‘241). ’Phus, at a Santal wedding, 
women come foitli and w'ash the feet of the guests 
who arrive with the bridegroom at the village 
(E. T. Dalton, Descr. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 216). So among the Mmisi', at certain 
t imes in tin; marringe service, t he tw’o f.'ithcrs wash 
tlie of the bride and the bridegroom res})octively 
{ih. 234). If this w'ashing were omitted, some 
foreign and presumably (iangeious sjiirit might 
slip into tlie company, just as (according to the 
favourite example of the result of neghn't of this 
rule) Aditi’s failure to do this allowed Indra to 
form the Maruts out of her embryo (Crooke, i. ‘242). 
Amongst the Marat has in India, feet-washing is 
rejteatedly observed in connexion witli a marriage. 
W hen the briilegroom’s father sends a relative 
along with the priest to the girl’s father to propose 
the match, they are w^elcomed, and w'ater is given 
them to w^ash their hands and feet. On tlie mar¬ 
riage day a married waunan of the bride’s house 
pours a dish full of water mixed with lime and 
turmeric on the bridegroom’s feet as he enters the 
•ride’.s home. As soon as the pair are husband 
and wif<‘, the bride’s father and mother sit on two 
ow stools in front of the bridegroom face to face, 
and the father washes the feet of the husband, 
ivhile the mother pours water on them {Ethno¬ 
graphic Append, to the Census of India, 1901, p. 
96 L). Similarly among the Deshasth Brahmans, 
on the marriage eve the women of the girl’s house, 
especially the girl’s mother, w^ash the boy’s mother’s 
feet, an(f mark her brow with vermilion. On the 
morning of the marriage the bridegroom dismounts 
it the door of the bride, and his feet are washed 
by one of the women servants of the house. On 
he marriage-feast day all wash their hands and 
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feet at a place prepared for the purpose. The maid 
who stands at the door with an earthen pot full of 
water empties it at tlie find of the j)air, who enter 
the house, followed by friends and lelativos. At a 
later staj^e the girl again washes her hands and 
feet, and takes her seat as before, to the right of 
her husband. At night the girl washes her hus¬ 
band’s feet in warm water, with the aid of her 
elder sister or some friend, and on his feet paints 
vermilion and turmeric sliocs [ib. pp, 115, 117, 
119). A feature of the llengal llrfihman we<lding 
ceremony is tiie Jamiitn-hdran, or the bridegroom’s 
welcome by the bride’s father. The latter oilers 
his prospective son-in-law water for washing his 
iaat {pCidya-arghya), which the bridegroom touches 
in token of acceptance [ib. p. 190). On the Mala¬ 
bar coast early in the 19th cent, the bridegroom’s 
feet were washed with milk by a young relative 
who also put a silver ring upon his toe (Wood, op. 
cit. ii. 141). The Indian theory of the duty of the 
wife to wash her husband’s leet has even been 
exalted into a means of salv^ation for the woman. 
Just as it is taught in the Tantras that ‘ the water 
of Q. guru's (religious teacher’s) feet purilies from 
all sin’ (Morrison, Neiv Ideas in ])inia., 1907), so 
in tlie iSkdrida Furdna (iv. 35) it is laid down : 
‘ Let a wife who wishes to perform sacucid oblations 
wasli the feet of her lord, and drink the v.ater ; for 
a husband is to a wife greater than Siva or Visnu. 
The husband is her god, her priest, her religion ; 
w'herefore, abandoning eveiything else, she ought 
chiefly to worship her husliaiid.’ Kven amongst 
the ancient l^oles, the bride on being led to <;hurch 
was made to walk three times round a lire, then to 
sit down and wash her husband’s feet (Wood, i. 219). 
In Kabb. literature it is made almndantly plain 
that feet-washing was a service which a wife was 
expected to render to her husband (denis. Kct. v. 
30a). According to 11. Huna, it was one of the 
personal attentions to which a Jewish husband was 
entitled, howcjvcr many maids the wife may have 
had. A similar duty is laid down in the Bah. 
Talmud [Ket. 61a), where washing the husband’s 
feet is part of a wife’s necessary service to her lord 
(cf. Maimonides, ‘ Yad^' Ishut, xxi. 3 ; JE v. 357). 

IilTKl^ATUHB.—For the Jewish ceremonial washiny: of the feet: 
Surenhusius, Mischiia, Amsterdam, 101)8-1703, vol. v., and 
Schurer, (tJV''\ Leipzig?, 1808-1001 \IIJI\ Enj^^ tr. of 2nd od., 
Edin. iy8r)-90], Index, s.v. ‘ Waschunj^en.’ The most important 
referoncos for the baptismal feet-washing are the Mixsale 
Got/iirum ; Mart^ne, de Ant. Prcie.H. Ji^tibus, Antwerp, 1738 ; 
Smith’s D^''A, art. ‘ Baptism ’; Bingham, Oritj. Kcclea., London, 
1708-22; Hefele, Hist, of the Christian Councils [Eug, tr.2), 
Edinburgh, 1872. 

For the monastic and imperial feet-W'ashing the chief authori¬ 
ties are: i. for the Wcbtern (Homan) Church—(1) Rome: 
Mabillon and Germain, ^fus. Hal., Paris, 1087-89; the Mis- 
sale Ronianum, Venice, 1491, 1574 ; Tuker-Malleson, Hand¬ 
book to Christian aiui Ecclesiastical Ilmne, Loudon. 1897, 1900. 
— (2) Milan : Magistretti, Beroldns sive Keel. Amuros. Media- 
Ian. Kalendanum et ordines, Milan, 1891 ; and Muratori, 
Antiq. Jtal. Medii A^rt, Milan, 1738-42.—(3) Gaul: the fullest 
account of the variations in tlie rite is given by Mart4ne, op. cit. ; 
cf. also Amalarius, de Officm Ecclesiastico, in PL cv. 1011. 
—(4) Spain : the Office is in Liber ordinum (ed. Fiirotin), or 
Ximenes’ Mes.'iale Mixtnm, in EL Ixxxv. Much information is 
g^iven in Isidorus Hispalensis (ed. Arevalo), S. Isidori Htspal. 
Episc. Opera Omnia, 7 vols.^ Home, 1797-1S03, reprinted in 
PL Ixxxi.-lxxxiv., esp. Ixxxiii. 764. The Spanish royal Maundy 
is described in Picart, CirOnonies et couVumes relig. de tons 
les pevples du mrnide, Amsterdam, 172.3-37 (Eng. tr., London, 
1733-37), and more recently in Hone, Every-Day Book, London, 
1838-41.—(5) Portugal : the facts relating to the rite have been 
furnished by the Rev. H. M. JJthgow^, of Lisbon, from informa¬ 
tion obtained by him from the Court Chaplain under the last 
rCgime.—(6) Bavaria : infonnation obtained from Dr. von Laub- 
mann, Chief Librarian of the Iloyal Library at Munich.—(7) 
Austria : the scene in the Royal Palace is a.s witnessed by the 
writer in 1890.—48) England : for pre-Norman use, see pseudo- 
Alcuin, de Divinis OJiciis, in PL ci, 1203; Missal of Robert 
of Jumihges (ed. H. A. Wilson [Henry Bradshaw Soc.], 1800); the 
Leofric Missal (ed. F. E. Warren, 1883); and, for later use, see 
the other Missals, Services, and Uses of the Early English 
Church. D. Rock, Church of our Fathers, London, 1905, gives a 
highly coloured picture of the rite as celebrated in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church.—(9) Scotland: J. de Fordun, Chronica GentU 
Scoiorum, Edinburgh, 1871-72, lib. v.—(10) Ireland: MissaU 


Vefus Hibernicum (ed. F, E. Warren, Oxford, 1879).—(11) 
Palestine : Mantell, in PEESt, 1882. 

11 . For the rite as observed in the Eastern Churches, the prin¬ 
cipal authorities are : (1) for the (Jreek Orthodox Churc h, Goar, 
EYXO AO no N’'^, Venice, 1730; and Dmitrijewski, Kveho- 
logia, 1901. The fullest account of the ancient Byzantine 
servic-e is given in Codinus, de Oj/icii^ Magiue Ecclesue (ed. 
Bekker), Bonn, 1839, and in PG cKii. The Greek Palestinian 
ceremony is very amply described by Mantell, loc. cif.—(2) The 
Armenian service is given most fully in Conybeare, Rituale 
Armeti., Oxford, 1905—(3) For the Coptic rite, see Tuki, 
and for the present Coptic use, with an 
account of the feet-washing tanks, see esp. A. J. Butler, 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884, and F. E. 
Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896—a 
perfect mine of information (only vol. i., ‘Eastern Liturgies,’ is 
yet published). 

For feet-washing in Protfc-itant Churches the articles in 
PRE'^, McClintock-Strong's t'yclop., 1881, Schaff-Herzog’s 
Kncycl. of Religious Knowledge (art. ‘ Bunkers’), and H. 1C. 
Carroll, The Religious Forces of the United States, N.Y., 1893, 
are of impoi lance. 

For feet-uashling in connexion with Indian marriage customs, 
the most minierous icferences ,ire perhaps to be found in the 
Ethnographic Appendtr fo th( i'ensus of India, 1901, and E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tnbci, oj K India, Madras, 1909. 

G. A. Frank Knight. 

LEINN CYCLE.—T. Tliis is the third of the 
tl 'ce gre'.'C Celtic inytliologicai cycles. (For the 
other two, sec cirtt. cV.Li s, V. I, and CUCIIULAINN 
( 'Yi'Li-:.) I'lie story ol Fiorin and the F'einn is in- 
didihly g-aven in Caclic thought. Poems, tales, 
ixuiiances, [noM'rhs, and history all abound in 
allusions lo the wonderful, if somewhat mythical, 
heioe.s. ’riieir names, nualities, and exjdoits have 
been ns familiar to tne generations of (Jaelic- 
s])eaking Celts as the Biblical names and narra¬ 
tives to the Jew.s, Fionn, son of Cumhail, son of 
Trenmor, was the ideal chief of the band, full of 
mighty deeds and highest virtues. With him were 
associated Oisin, his son (Maepherson’s Ossian), re¬ 
nowned in later ages as the so-called Homer of 
the Celtic people ; Oscar, son of Oisin, handsome 
and kind-hearted, one of the bravest of the Fcinn ; 
Diarinad O’Duibhne, witli the ball-seirc, or beauty- 
spot, which induced every w'ornan who beheld liim 
to fall in love with him; Caoilte MacKonan, nejiliew 
of Fionn, the swiftest of them ah; Fergus Finne- 
bhcoil, Oisin’s brother, on account of his wisdom 
and eloquence famous as poet, diplomatist, and 
ambassador ; Goll MacMorria, blind of an evo, once 
the enemy of Fiorin, whose father he killed, but 
afterwards his follower; and Conan Maul, the 
comic character and Thersites of the party. 

Tlicse w'ere the outstanding figures among the 
braves who were banded together for tlie defence 
oi their country, and who warred and hunted on a 
scale that has rai.sed them to sucli pre-eminence 
that they are sometimes confused witli the gods of 
the Gaelic Olympus. 

2 . The theatre of their operations was Leinster 
and Miin.sttir in Ireland. That conn try i.s therefore 
regarded by most authorities as the original liome 
of the Feinn or Ossianie romance, which in time 
extended itself to the west of Scotland, the Hebri¬ 
des, and the Isle of Man. The greater number of 
the incidents are represented as liaving taken ])lace 
during the reign of Cormac Mac Art, MacConn of 
the luindred battles, and tliat of his ,^on Cairhre 
of the Littey. The former reigned from A.i). 227 to 
268 {Annals of the Four Masters)^ but it was during 
the reign of the latter in the year A.I). 284 that the 
battle of Gahhra was fought, which for ever put an 
end to the Feinn power. That power, said to liave 
been due mainly to the knowledge of Fionn, the 
swiftness of Caoilte, and the combativeness of 
Conan, had become so unbearable to the Irish, 
through the strictness with which the Feinn 
guarded their privileges, that the High-King de¬ 
termined at length to try conclusions with it, and 
succeeded, tliough Oscar and he jicrished in fight¬ 
ing each other. Fionn was not present in this 
battle, either having met his death shortly before, 
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or, as later and less authentic accounts would have 
us believe, being absent in Koine. 

There are no contemporary rc('ords now extant of the Fein 
any more than there are of Abraham, of Moses, or of Ifoiner, 
The earliest referem^es to Fioim (orn,dnaIly Finn) occur in s 
poem of Gilla Caemhairi [d. 10721, and in the Annals of Tijj^her 
naoh [d. l()H8]. Hotii of tliese allude to the manner and date ol 
the hero’s death, and may have ilerived their information from 
a poem of Cmaeth O’Harta^^ain, who died in a.d. OSf). Trans¬ 
lated, this poet's remark runs thus : ‘ By the Fiann of Luaf^ne 
was the death of Finn at Ath Brea uixm the Boyne oj 
Leinster, fol. Slfi). As it was the hards and professional story¬ 
tellers who in those early days handed dow’n by oral tradition 
the meiiK'ry jrreat men and ^reat incidents, it is possible tha' 
no tales of the heroes were written, except perhaps in oj^diam 
till the 7th century. The oldest existing MSS in which w-e 
have mention of Fionn and the Feinn are the Leahhar na 
h'Uidhre, compiled from earlier documents towanls the close 
of the nth cent., and the Book of Leinster, similarly produced 
about fifty years later. In the former there is a poem a.scribed 
to Fionn ; a remark of his wife’s contaimnj.f Gaelic words so ol<f 
that they required to be glossed in the 11th cent.; an account 
of the cause of the battle in which his father was killed ; and 
the story of Monj^an, an Glster kinj? of the 7th cent., who was 
regarded as Fionn come to life again. In the later MS th 
references are more numerous. Besides poems ascribed to tb 
Feinn chief, to Oisin, Canilte, and others, there are pasMages 
from the lost Dinnseyichtis, a topographical tract regarding 
Fionn ; an account of a battle in which he fought; Ins genealogy 
as well as that of his famous otiioer Diarmad O’Duibhne ; be¬ 
sides a list of no fewer than 187 historical tales. There are other 
Finns besides Fionn mentioned in the Book of Leinster, but, i 
the list of tales was really drawm up in the 7th or beginning 
of the 8th cent., as Hyde thinks d’Arbois de Jubainville has 
proved {Literary History of Ireland, p. .'182), then it Is evident 
that Fionn and his heroes were subjects of historical story¬ 
telling as early as that period. And in what Whitley Stokes 
belie\es to be the oldest portion of the Glossary of (’lormac, 
king-lushop of Cashel (a.d. 8;{7-b();i), there are two further very 
definite allusions to the wonderful head of the Feinn, w'ho is 
therein also mentioned by name. 

These earliest written hints and impression.s 
represent Fionn as a real historical per.sonage. 
The story of his life which they unfold is certainly 
meagre, but it is perfectly intelligible. 

3 . (4f the various versions of his birth, that in 
the Lcabhar na KlJidhre, is ^irobably the most 
Bubstantial. According to it, Tadg, chief I.)ruid 
of King (Jonn, had a beautiful daughter, called 
Muirne. ("umhail, son of Trenmor, at that time 
leader of the Feinn, wished towed this young lady. 
On comings to know this, her father stoutly op¬ 
posed their alliance, because he knew by his 
Druidical foresight that, if Cumhail marrioil her, 
he himself would lose bis ancestral seat at Almhain 
(present Allen) in Leinster. But the great military 
cnanipion was not thus to be balked. So he took 
the beautiful Muirne and married her against her 
father’s wishes. The result was that the old man 
appealed to the king for redress, and the royal 
forces were despatched to deal with the arbitrary 
hero. This army encountered Cumhail and his Feinn 
at Cnucha, where a deadly struggle took jilace, 
during which Cumhail was .slain by AedhMa(!^^orna, 
who, because he lost an eye in this battle, was 
ever afterwards known as Goll, that is, ‘ the blind,’ 
MacMorna. Hearing of the fate of her husband, 
Muirne tied to his sister and gave birth to a son, 
who was at first called Demni, but suh.sequently 
Finn, on account, it is .said, of his wdiite head 
{Finn means ‘ fair’; Fiann, gen. Feinne, ‘ band’ or 
‘troop,’pi. Fianna, ‘troops’ or ‘soldiers’ [Trans¬ 
actions of the Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, 1H86 and 
1898]). When the boy grew up he demanded 
from his grandfather Tadg for the death of his 
father, and thus came into po.ssession of Almhain, 
as his grandparent had anticipated. He also made 
eace with Coll, whom he enlisted as one of his 
and of warriors, and who usually figures in the 
stories as a kind of Ajax. Like his father 
Cumhail, Fionn got the command of the Feinn 
and acquired a great reputation as a poet. In 
fact, in the oldest setting of the so-called O.ssianic 
tales, the poets of the Feinn were Fergus and 
he, not Oisin. It was only in later and compara¬ 
tively recent times, as E. Windisch has shown 


that the latter ousted his father from the pre¬ 
eminence in this respect {ECel v. 70 ff.). Fionn 
learned the art of poetry from Finn Eges or 
Finn 6 ces, a bard who lived on the banks of the 
Boyne (for poem attributed to him at thi.s period, 
.see Kuno Aleyer’s Four Songs of Summer and 
Winter, London, 1903). In a tract written upon a 
fragment of the 9th cent. Psalter of Ca-shel, and 
pre.served in a 15th cent. MS in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, it is related how he was sent to 
this old man to complete his education. There 
had been a projihecy that, if one of tlie name of 
Finn ate a salmon caught in Fiacc’s pool, he would 
no longer be ignorant of anything he might wush 
to know. The aged poet for seven years h.shed for 
the coveted prize, but in vain, till his youthful 
pupil arrived. When the salmon was landed, the 
(bdighted Finneces sent the lad to cook it, at the 
same time giving him injunctions that he was on 
no account to taste it. As destiny would have it, 
Fionn, while turning the lish, burnt his thumb and 
thrust it into his mouth to ease the pain. There- 
u[)on he was inmiediately endowed with the gift of 
knowledge, and every time he sucked his thumb 
he saw into the future. On reporting this wonder¬ 
ful experience to his master, the [loet asked him 
his name. ‘ Demni,’ said the youth. ‘ No,’ replied 
the disappointed Finnoi'es, ‘your name is Finn, 
and it is you who were destined to eat of the salmon 
of knowledge. You arc the real Finn.’ (For trans¬ 
lation of tract, see vol. iv. of the Transactions of 
the Ossianic Society,) 

The story of Ordag mhor an eolais (‘the great 
t humb of knowdedge ’) is dillerently told in a vellum 
MS in I'rinity College, Dublin. There the injured 
member is represented as having been not burnt, 
but .‘squeezed by a door which opened in a hill to 
admit a strange woman, apparently of the fairy 
order, w'hom Fionn’s curiosity led him to follow. 

4 . Though mythic elements have entered largely 
into these stories, there are three other outstanding 
events of the hero’s career which have an air of 
historicity. They are mentioned and taken for 
granted as real from earliest times. These were 
Fionn’s marriage with Gniinne, King Cormac’s 
daughter; her elopement with Diarmad O’Duibhne; 
and Fionn’s subsequent revenge on this otl'ending 
otlicer. It is in the ‘ I’ursuit of Diarmad and 
GrAinne,’ one of the most persistent of the Feinn 
sagas, that the fullest account of these events is 
given (translated by O’Grady, Trans. Oss. Soc. 
vol. iii.). At a feast in honour of Fionn’s betrothal 
at Tara, Gniinne drugged the wine, sending the 
guests asleep till she got an opportunity to put 
Diarmad, of whom she made an exception, under 
geasa (bonds which no hero could refuse to redeem) 
to flee with her. After the banquet, Diarmad, 
who was most unwilling to injure his chief, con¬ 
sulted his comrades as to what he should do. He 
ven asked Fionn, concealing the lady’s name, and 
they all answered that no hero could break a geos 
put upon him by a woman. That night the pair 
dope(f, and, when the jilted chief discovered their 
'light, his wrath knew no bounds. A pursuit was 
organized, and they w^ere followed all over Ireland. 
Though at length overtaken, they were permitted 
to return in peace ; for the Feinn would not allow 
Fionn to punish their popular comrade. But Fionn 
never really forgave Diarmad, and soon after, with 
linister intention, he invited him to the chase of 
be wild boar on Ben Gulban. This animal Diar- 
nad killed without getting any hurt. Then it was 
bat Fionn ordered him to measure the animal’s 
ength against the bristles. While Diarmad was 
ioing this, one of the bristles pierced his heel 
—his only vulnerable part—and he died of the 
poisoned wound. Even then his chief might have 
saved him by administering the antidote of which 
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he held the secret, but he did not. And so to 
all posterity there is this smirch—the only one 
recorded—on the character of the truest, wisest, 
and kindest of the Feinn, one who, if he could 
help it, would never let any one be in poverty or 
trouble. He himself met his death, it is .said, 
at the hands of a lisherman, probably a Fian of 
Luagne who souj^ht the notoriety to be obtained 
from slaying so famous a warrior. The event was 
follow’ed by the fateful battle of Gabhra, and from 
this time the cairtain falls on the career of the 
Feinn as an or{^oani/cd body, who henceforth enter 
the region of myth and fable. 

5 . For one reason or another these heroes pre¬ 
sented i(h;als of existence that appealed most pro¬ 
foundly to the Gaelic-speaking race, and continued 
to appeal, in spite of all change, down to the 
period when science began definitely to cast men’s 
thoughts into other moulds. After the Feinn 
debdvlc, the story of their exploits passed into oral 
tradition, d’he common people, the bards, tlie pro¬ 
fessional story-tellers, the annalists, and the church¬ 
men were all more or less familiar with the details, 
and interpreted, rehearsed, and amplified flicm, 
each class in its own w'ay with the result that in 
course of time a gri'at variety of versions arose 
and entirely new elements entered into the history. 

b'irst of all, the biunn Ix'gan to be a.ssociat(‘d 
with the supernatural and with personages and 
incidents belonging to the poiiular Celtic mytho¬ 
logy. As ‘distance lends enchantment to the 
view,’ so the old heroes were gradually elevate<! 
and idealized in the jiopular imagination. Quali¬ 
ties that originally belonged to the gods were 
a.scribed to them, and they figured in .scenes and 
incidents similar to those rehearsed in the earlier 
mythical stories. In fact, the opponents of Fionn 
and his men w’cre no longer the men of (,’onnaught 
and Ulster, but under^^o^ld deities, and the stiife 
between the two seems like a variant of that be- 
tw’een the 'Tuatha 1)6 Danann and the Fomorians. 
Sometimes the former are represented as helping 
Fionn against his powerful f(jes. That this deify¬ 
ing process had been carried far before the 11 th 
cent, is evident from the story of the Mongan who, 
the annalists averred, was a reincarnation of the 
famous head of the Feinn, and son of the god 
Manannan MacLir. 

lly and by the Norsemen began to appear and 
settle in Ireland, and then another new element 
entered into the warp and woof of the Feinn saga. 
Fionn in this later rOle is neither the tribal Leinster 
chief fighting against the northern clans, nor is he 
the demigod in conflict with underground deities ; 
he is the leader of all Gacldom warring against 
oversea invaders from Lochlann. According to 
some of the sagas, he was born in Lochlann, and, 
after his voyage to the giant’s land, was put ashore 
in Ireland, which he then trod for the first time. 
According to others, he walked from Lochlann to 
Erinn on a road. 

The introduction of the Norse element, like that 
of the sujiernatural, has rendered the story of the 
Feinn exceedingly complicated and contradictory, 
so that the authorities find it hard to reconcile the 
various versions with the known facts of history. 
Commenting on the matter from this point of view, 
Henderson [Cell i. 366) says : 

‘ The only reasonable explanation is that Ix)chlann meant 
Norse settlements in Ireland. That fits all versions, and makes 
this story consistent. Stripped of the mythology, which is 
partly Scandinavian in character, the framework thus far may 
^ hlstoricral. The military leader, Cumal, sets up for himself 
in Scotland. The Norsemen and the Irislimen tempt him to 
Ireland, where he is slain on the Irish king’s territory. His son 
is born in Ireland, on one or other of the territories in question. 
When he grows up he seeks vengeance, like an Icelander in a 
saga, takes a ship, escapes abroad, comes back to the place 
where his father set up for himself, tells tales to account for his 
riches, and then follows his father's example, and fights chiefly 
In Ireland with Norsemen and Irishmen, turn about, till his 


power is broken and his men are scattered. Then he becomes 
mythical, and is like Arthur and other worthies who have dis- 
appeare<l from the world.’ 

But such a view is surely inconsistent with the 
earliest impressions of Fionn’s oiigin and history 
as given in the Lcdhhar na Jl Uidhre jiiid elsewhere. 
J. Rhys’s conjecture {Orinin and Growth, p. 355) 
seems to ofl'er a more likelv solution when he says 
that Lochlann, like the Welsh Llychlyn, before it 
came to mean tlu^ home of the Norsemen, denoted 
a mysterious country in the lochs and seas. The 
Lochlanners might, in that case, be originally the 
submarine mythical people or underworld deities 
(‘orresponding to the Ftunorians, with whom the 
Feinn were repri^scnted as lighting when they 
began to bo confused with the personages of the 
niytliological cycle. 

A third remarkable element in the saga is the 
religious or ecclesiastic. It is introdiua'd in the 
following peculiar a ay. After the overthrow of 
the Feinn, Uisin and Gaoilte agreed to separate. 
The former w(‘,nt, as tiadition says, to Tir-nan-Og, 
‘the land of fhe ever yijung ’; the latter passed 
O'er IMagh Hreagli, southwards, and ultimately 
icined .St I’atiick. When 150 years had passed 
away, ('i.sin returned (in a white .steaal to seek his 
old friend and comrade Caoilte. From this horse 
lui was c.'iutioned not to dismount b’st he should 
los<i iiis immortal youth. On the ^\ay he found 
ev(M ything changed. Among other things, instead 
of tlie old temj'les of the gods he observed Chris¬ 
tian churches, and the Feinn, alas! were now but a 
memory. One day, unfortunately, as he attempted 
to assist .some men in raising a stone, he slipped 
from his magic steed, and as soon as he touched 
the earth he became a blind and withered old man. 
His horse rushed oil' to 'I'ir-nan-Og^ after which 
Oisin was brought to St. Fatriijk and Caoilte, with 
whom he lived the rest of his days, iioth were 
the .saint’s constant coiu}>anion 8 in Ids missionary 
iourneys through Ireland, and w'ere useful in giving 
him the history, legends, and topography of all 
the places they visited, and many ocside.s. These 
were written down by Brogan, ISt. Patrick’s scribe, 
for the benefit of posterity. Oisin loved to recount 
the ex})loits of the Feinn and to debate with the 
apostle of Ireland regarding the new religion, against 
which he was prejudiced in favour of the ethics of 
his younger days. Between the .saint and the aged 
pagan there occurred various heated and jiassionate 
di.sagreements, the settlement of wliich is the sub¬ 
ject of ‘Oschin’s Prayer’ {Scottish Review, viii. 
[1886] 350 fk). The conversations are given in the 
form of dialogues between the two, the one repre¬ 
senting paganism, the other Christianity. I3oiibt- 
less they were the work of monks or ecclesiastical 
scribes in the 12 th cent, or earlier, and they appear 
in their pristine form in ‘The Collo([nv 01 ^ the 
Ancients, which is the longest of all the heinn 
saga. It is preserved in MSS dating from the I 6 th 
cent., hut chiefly in the Rook of Lismore (tr. in 
O’Grady’s SUva Gadclica ; Whitley Stokes, Irische 
Texte, vol. iv.). 

A fourth element that entered largely into the 
popular tales and ballads of later times was the 
wizardry of the Middle Ages. In these, giants, 
dwarfs, enchanted castles, dragons, paifreys, 
witches, and magicians figure. When they were 
introduced it is imoossible to say, though James 
Maepherson fancied they w^ere imposed on the 
Feinn saga in the 15th century. There i.s evidence 
that, even earlier than this, Fionn and his heroes 
were represented as giants; and S(;ottish authors 
such as Hector Boece, Bishop Leslie, and Gavin 
Douglas refer to them as such. 

As the centuries passed, the volume of det^iil increased, eimh 
age contributing its own impressions and its own imaginative 
setting. In Scotland we have evidence of this extraordinary 
activity in the Book of the Dean of Lismore in the 16th cent.; 
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the poems of Stone, Macpherson, Smith, Clark, Mnccallum, am 
others in the 18th and 19th cents. ; and much more im]>ressively 
in the various collections such as J. F. CamphcH’s Popular Talet 
of the West [Iighlands,lS()'l,Andhis Leabharna Fiinne,\\7'l. The 
latter alone contains 54,090 lines of (laclic verse, and Cameron'-^ 
Relumice Celticce 10,000. (For a detailed account of all the othe 
Scottish collections see Stern’s resume in Transactums of th, 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xxii. pp. 288-292.) In Irelari 

v.v.rady’8 .. .... . 

Sgialuidhe Gaedhealnch ; and Larmiriio’s and Curtin’s Tales 
So numerous indeed are the O.ssianic poems and stones that 
O’Curry estimated that, if print(*d at len^fth in the same form at 
the text of O’Donovan’s edition of The Four Masters, they would 
fill as many as 8000 jiaj^es of sm-h volumes. That computAtioi 
he made before the j)ublioation of Campbell’s Leahhar na Feinne. 
Apart from the tales, it is believed that the poetry alone in 
Scotland and Ireland conitiined amounts to a number some¬ 
where between 80,UCM) and 100,000 lines, all belon^m)? to the 
Feinn cycle. And this brings us now to the crux of the whole 
Buldect. 

o. IVho 'lucre, the, Feinn? It is a question of tli 
deepe.st interest, in view of the vaiie<l opinions 
that have been expres.sed. {a) Irish authors liave 
always rc'^arded tlnon as an actual martial caste 
or militia maintained during several nupiis by the 
kino^s of Krin for national defence, 'rielnunach 
Keatin^q tlui hour Masters, Ihi^ene O’Curry, am 
Douglas Hyde are ri'preseiitative of the eommori 
native opinion which has jirevailed from early times. 
Keating, writing about a.D. lOdO, gives the tradi 
tional account as he gh*ane(l it from ancient book,'- 
now’lost; and Eugene O'fhirry, holding the same 
view last century, yvrote the following as his own 
conviction in the matter : 

‘ I may take occasion to assure you that it is quite a niistAke 
to suppose I’lnn Mac Cumhail to have been a merely imagmars or 
mythical character. Much that hasboeti narraleil of his explmts 
is, riodouht, apocry])bal cnougli, but Finn him.self is an undoul)!- 
edly liistorical personage; and that he existed about the tune 
at which Ims ap})earance i.s recorded in the Annal.s is as (-ertain 
as that Julius Caesar lived and ruled at the time stated on ilie 
authority of the Itouian historians’ (O'Curry, MS Materials, 
Lect xiv. p. 808). 

The band of Feinn were divided into three, or 
more usually seven, regiments, and had ollicers 
over every iiim', fifty, and a hundred men. Before 
a soldier could be admitted he was subjecte<l to 
rigid tests, some of them of tlie most extraoulinary 
kind. His relativ(‘s had to renounce their riglit of 
eric in liis ease. He himself requirtul to [uomi.^e -(1) 
never to receive a portion with a wife, hut to choose 
her for her good manuers ami virtues ; (2) never to 
offer violence to any woman ; (3) never to refuse 
charity to the w’eak and poor in tlie matter of any¬ 
thing he might ])ossess ; (4) never to tlee before n.ne 
champions. Along witli these ol)ligations went 
loyalty to the High-King ami sworn lididity to tlie 
oornrn/inder - in - eliief. More ditiieult aeeomplish- 
ments wen* the following : — He must have tlu; gift 
of poetry, and he versed in tlie twidve liooks of 
the Muse according to the rules of the chief hard. 
With only a hazel stick of a forearm’.s length and 
a shield, and standing in a hole up to his Ix'lt in 
the earth, he had to defend himself against a simul¬ 
taneous attack by nim; warriors armed with spears, 
and separated from him only by a distance of nine 
field rigs. If he w'ere hurt, he was not received as 
one of the Feinn. N(jt a man was taken until, 
witli his hair braided and a start of only a tree’s 
breadth, lu‘. was pursued by a xvar-troop through 
Ireland’s woods, and succeeded in elmling them 
without letting his liair fall. If even tlie weapon 
in his hand trembled, or a withered twig broke 
under him, he could not he accepted, 'riie candi¬ 
date had further to leap over a branch the height 
of his forehead, and bend under another no higher 
than his knee ; to hold a spear horizontally w itli 
steady arm ; and, w-ithout slaeki'iiing his pace wdiile 
running, to yuill out a thorn fiom his foot with Ids 
nail (loth cent. Vellum in British Museum, marked 
‘Egeiton, 1782’). 

The duties and privileges of the Feinn were 
equally w^ell definea. In time of peace they acted 


as the custodians of tlie public security, maintain¬ 
ing tin* right of the ruler and guarding the coasts 
again.st strangers. In winter from Samliain to 
Beltane (Ist Nov. to 1 st May) they w’ere quartered 
on the people and under shelter. In .summer they 
lived in the open air, hunting and fishing, and eat¬ 
ing hut one meal a day, always in the evening. 
Their bed (insisted of branches, moss, and rusiie.s. 
Even to this day the peasantry of Ireland profess 
to find (he. traces of their fires {fualachtnn na 
hlTFiann) in deep layers of the ground (Stokes, 
Book of Lisinore, n. xl ; O'drady, Silva Gadrlica, 
pp. 1 ) 2 , 2 r)S ; O'Maliony’s tr. of Keating’s History, 
pj). 345-350; and O’Curry, Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, pp. 2, 371)). 

{b) W. F. Skene and 1). MaeKitchie believed that 
the Feinn were a race distinct from the Gaels 
and proliahly allied to, or even identical with, the 
Piets. The latti'r w riter went further, suggesting 
the jiossihility of their being the fairies of Gaelic 
tradition. But the theory that the I’lets were a 
non-Celtic race is not now aeeiqiti'd. Duncan 
Campbell jmt forward the view’ that Fionn figures 
as a G.'iehc qneledig, tin* le/uler, like Arthur, of a 
militia modelled iqion the Koman h'gioii.s {'I'rans. 
(f the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 1SS7). Zimmer 
thinks that he xvas n^ally the \'iking rohlier, 
('aittil lOnd, who commanded the Gall Gaidliil or 
apostate Tiish in the Dth century. The names 
Oisin and Oscar are, in his opinion, the old Norse 
As\in and A.sgeirr. Kuiio Meyer is equally 
eoiivima'd that all tlnj names of tlie lO'inn are 
Gaelic, not Norse, and, like Windiseli, he holds 
tliat in all prohaliility there were real historical 
characters lonnd whose memory tlie tales and 
myths and folk-lore grew. 

(c) While in the main the Irish and German 
scholars thus favour the view’ that priimwoil heroes 
corresponding to Fionii and the J"(‘inn actually 
existed, some recent Bntisli authorities, ])rominent 
among whom liavi* been Alfied Nutt, John Ivhys, 
and Alexander MaeBain, are disposed to uphold 
the opposite opinion, and look ujion the P'einn as 
simply tlie gtxls of Celtic mythology humanized, 
or regarded as meri. This way of eonstruino the 
liistory may he gathered from the woriis of 
MaitBain : 

‘Finn is evidently the incarnati'Ui of the chief deity of the 
Gaels—the Jujnter spoken of by Caisar and the Da^da of Insli 
myth. Ills <jualitit_-s are kin^'-like and majestic, not Min-like as 
those of ('uchulain. He is Hurioiinded b\ a band of heroes that 
make a terrestrial Olvmpiis, composed of countcrpails to the 
chief deities. There is the tlcrv < Kcar (nd-.scar, viUer-cutter‘O, a 
sort of war-god ; Ossian, thi* jioet and warrior C(jrre.s|ioii(iing to 
Hercules Ognmis; Diarniat, of the shining face, a rellcxiori of 
the sun-god; Gaelte. the swift iiinncr; and so on. . . . The 
stories are racial and general, and cun be tied down to neither 
tune nor place’ {Celtic Muthology, p. 108 f.). 

But this theory dees not readily sijuare with the 
facts. In a review' of history xve liiid that it is not 
so much tlie god.s who are degiaded as it is the 
lu'roes wlio are exalted. Popular idols, who in 
th(‘ir own day were human enough, in course of 
tiim*. xvere clad with divinity. By a curious w’orking 
of (he human imagination they are credited with 
attributes and dee<ls beyond the range of man’s 
exjierience. It is thus no doubt that, the tales of 
1‘ionn and the Feinn becoming mixed up in jHipular 
hancy with the earlier mythical accounts of gods and 
icrocs, the incidents of the latter were transferred 
to tlie former, until the heroes were at length 
deifietl. Indeed, Windisch, impressed with the 
likelihood of .some such transference, lookc'd on 
the mythic incidents of tlie Feinn cycle as derived 
from the jirevioiis Ciichulainn cycle, which in turn 
drew upon Christian legend. 

7 . If then it be asked, as it is natural to ask, 
low far the h'einu are historical and how far 
nythological, tlie answ’er may very well be given 
in the w’ords of D. Hyde, who hits off exactly the 
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improBsion one j^eta who is familiar ^vith the varied 
literature of tlie Feiiin, tlie actual mythology of 
to-day, and its history in the past. 

* While bclievitij^r in the real objeetivo existence of the Fenians 
as a body of Janissaries who actually lived, ruled, and hunted in 
Kinp Corinac’s time, 1 think it eiuially certain tjiat hundreds of 
stories, traits, and lep^ends, far older and more primitive than 
any to whieli they themselves cotild have pven rise, have 
clustered about them. There is probably as large a bulk of 
primitive mythology to be found in the Finn legend as in that 
of the Red Hraneli itself. The story of the Fenians was a kind 
of nucleus to vvliich a vast amount of the flotsam and jetsam of 
a far older period attaclied itself, and has thus been preserved’ 
(Notes to Ijady (^.regory’s Goda and Fighting Men, j). 467). 

8 . It was the publication of the so-(*allcd trans¬ 
lations of Ossian by James Maephorson in 1760- 
1763 that principally led to the re-discovery of^ the 
great body of Feinn saga in modern times', as 
well as to the recrudescence of its prodtiction. The 
controversy that raged round t tie name of tlie 
Fadenoch imrd for upwards of a hundred years has 
now happily been laid to rest, (Jeltic scholarship 
having no dilhcnlty in establishing the fact that, 
though Macjiherson drew ujion the names and 
legends of tlie jiast, the pocuiis were his own (IMac- 
lean, J,it. of the II /( 7 /i/a?if/.v,(llasgow, 19li4, pp. 6t)-90). 
II is initiative and genius, liowever, havc^ been niosr 
powerful in inaugurating the ru'W era of nisoarcli 
into this whole cycle of jioetry and rouiam e -a 
research which has gone on unabated and indeed 
with growing ardour to tliis <lay, and which is 
iroving .so fertile in the |)nhlicatioii of texts, truns- 
ations, and all kinds ot literature hearing on the 
subject. The following are among the repre.^enta- 
tivo books and fiapers which may be consulted 
with advantage:— 

T;i 1 KRATURR.—Windisch-Stokos, Irisehe Texte, Loip/ig, ISHO- 
1900 ; S. H. O’Grady, Silva (huivlica, liOnd. 1S9‘J; G. Keating, 
llutory of Ireland, tr. 0’Mahori\, N.Y. 1897; Aiinah of tne 
Four Mantera, tr. O’Donovan, Loiui. 1848-18.91 ; E. O’Curry, 
MS Materials, Ihibhn, 1861, and Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, 1878, James Maepherson, Os,'<\an, Loud. 1760- 
1763, 177.8; Whitley Stokes, Dtunsenchus, do. 1892, and Book 
of Lismore, Oxf. 1890 ; U'ugcV and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 
Argyleahire Senes, Ijond 1889-91, esp. vols. ii., iii., and iv., con¬ 
taining Alfred Nutt’s Et?say and J. G. CamphoU’s The Fians, 
1891 ; A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossmnic Literature, l.,oiid. 1899; 
W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i., Kdinh. 1876; J. F. 
Campbell, Popular Tales of the West highlands, do. 1862, and 
Lrahnar na Feiiine, bond. 1872 ; T. Maclauchlan, The Book of 
the Dean of Lismore, do. 1862 ; A. Cameron, Behguuv Celticir, 
Inverness, 1892-1894 ; Proc. ofOssum. Soc. ; Transac. of (Jaehc 
Soc. of Inverness-, O’Beirne Crowe, Kilkenny Arch. Journal', 
KCel, 1870-1906; ADA ; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Xa A?fnb*a- 
ture ancienne de VIrlande et I'Ossnin de Maepherson, Paris, 
1883 ; Ludwig C. Stern, Die Ossian. lleldenlieder, tr. by J. L. 
Robertson, 1898 ; J. Rhy.s, Lectures on the Origin and Groivth 
of Religion as illustrated by Celtic heathemloin {Ihhlmri Lac- 
tores, 1886), Lnnd. 1888; C. Brooke, Jleligues of hish Poetry, 
1789 and 1816; Douglas Hyde, SgOiluidhe Gaedhealarh, Ivond. 
n d., and his Literary history of Ireland, do, 1899; M. 
Maclean, Literature of the Celts, do. 1902 , Lady Gregory, 
Gods and Fightiiuj Men, 1904 ; C. Squire, Mythology of the 
British Islands, bond. 1905 ; P. W. Joyce, D/d Celtic Ilonianees-, 
do. 18iH ; J, Curtm, hero Tales of Ireland, do. ].S‘>4 ; Kuno 
Meyer, Anecdota Oxoniensm, do. 1905; J. Rhys, Celtic Folk¬ 
lore, Oxf. 1901, vol. ii. ; jm^iers in Archirol. Heview, 1888-1889; 
Celtic Magazine, 1876-1888; Celtic Ilevieiv, 1905 1912. 

MaGNU.S MACbEAN. 

FEMALE PRINCIPLE.— That there is a re¬ 
lationship between femininity and religion is indi¬ 
cated by at least three classes of facts ; the e.xist- 
ence of female deities, the use of ])ballic symbols 
in worslii)) and ritual, and the sujijioscd kinshi]) be¬ 
tween love in religion and love of mates. How clo.se 
the rclat lonshij) is between these two aspects of life 
is a mal ter of much contention. The ojunions range 
from that whieJi regards the connexion as accidental 
and superlicial to the not ion that religion isc.s.senti- 
ally a rotineinent of and abstraction from a feeling 
for mates. Between these extremes are many shades 
of judgment which acknowledge that the two facts 
have more or less vital connexion. The determina¬ 
tion of the nature and extent of this relation is a 
Question of psychological and sociological analysis. 
This can be made only in connexion with an obser¬ 


vation of some of the facts on which the concep¬ 
tions are based. 

I. Female deities. — Amongst many primitive 
peoi>les, and at the present lime in a large number 
of less developeil cults, goddesses occupy iinjxntant 
places in the })iinthe<)n. In early Babylonia there 
were as many goddesses as gocls ; for each male 
deity, we may assume, had bis female coiujianion. 
There was at least one goddess as patron of each of 
the cities, sharing with her lord the devotion of its 
xvorshippors. Instnnces are Nana, patroness of 
Uruk; ‘ good lady ’ Ban, ‘ mother ’ of Lagash ; Nin- 
lil of Nippur, ‘mistress of the lower world’ and 
‘lady of the great mountain’; and the ‘glorious 
and sujfireme’ Ninni of (Jisljgalla, ‘mi.stress of the 
world. These city goddesses had a })recarious and 
extremely varied )iis(ory. Some of them sank out 
of .sight as coiisoiLs of the gods wdiose majesty and 
power they could not egu.il. 'Tlii'y became ‘mere 
sluidou y retli'ci ioiLs (d' iiicgods, with hut little in¬ 
dependent po\v(‘r, and ii -oine (‘ases none at all ’ 
(Jasl»‘)W', 7iV/, .g' ]}i(h ‘'III A.sxvyrm, New York, 
1H9 ', p. IGI) Tins tw di.;'it I xtincluoii is esjjccially 
Irn-', in e;iil\ Bah^ Ionia, m Syiia, ami among other 
imiionsth.j entered ni)on a heroic jirogramme of 
world-con<[uest. As it to complete tlu' logic of this 
(\)M of subjiadion, goddesses were changtul into 
n',ii(‘(ieitn ‘In v;i i lous parts of the Smnitic field 
we liml deities originally female eh.anging tfieir sex 
.and becoming g<><is’ (\V, B. Smith, Jicl. 

Lomlon, is94, )>. Cf2). Some of them were eclipsed 
by otlo-r more powmful and more bedoved god¬ 
desses, as villages were fused into cities and cities 
into States. A markial instanci! of this subjection 
and absorption is found in the rise of Ishlar of 
later Babylonia and As.syria to the jiosition of 
‘mother of the gods’ (and of godd(?sses as w'ell), 
who .soiiK'tiim^s absorbs the titles and qualities of 
all. In the event of an eclijise by a male consort 
or by a L^reater rejiresentative of her own sex, a 
goddess did not always foididt her existence, lint 
was deflected into the performance of some special 
function of li;sser impoilance. 

An niHtauco in point in Gula, ‘princely inistreBs’ of Minid. 
This solar deity, Minid, ‘numbly one of the Rods,’ reniaiiiH even 
to the days of Nel»uohadnez/ar i. as ‘ kiiif^ of heawn and earth,’ 
and m Assyria also is tionoured with every conceuable epithet 
as god of war and the cliase ; wtiilst Gula is only oc’casionally 
invoked l)y the rulers, an<l assuines a more modest role of healer 
of diseases. In like manner, Juno came to Vte ‘called t>y the 
Romans Juno buoina, the Hjiecial goddess of child-tarth ’ (Ob M, 
Galev, Classic Mgths, Roston, 1904, p. 204). No less a goddess 
than t tie hel()\ ed Ishtar (Astarte of Ptennicia) often suffers the 
humiliation, when hrougtit into eompetition with other deities, 
of serving as the patroness of sensuality. 

Another line of diilcrentiiition from the multi¬ 
tude of early mnnicijial goddesses w^•is the borrow'- 
ing or transportation of favoniite deities by other 
f)(‘Oj»les, or tlie amalgamation of their ijiialities and 
name.s with those of nali\'c goddt'.sse.s of tlui places 
into which they came. Nana of Ibech was one of 
tlie first of the important goddesses of the early Sum¬ 
erian ])(uiod of Babylonia. Her name appears in 
many forms and places during (‘ally vSemitic times : 
Naiuea, Nani, Nanya, Anitis, Amea, Tanatli, etc., 
through a (‘onsiderahle list. In like manner she 
wain a place in the wor.ship of other countries. 

‘ The worstiij^ of the .Sumerian goddess Nana of Erech is traced 
with probability in P^lam, with certainly in S\ria, Ractnan- 
India, Asia .Minor, and Greece She had .affiliations with Ishhir 
in Assyria-Rabyloma, with Anahita in Persia, Aimenia, and 
possibly in Ractriu, with Ashtoreth (Astarte) in Rhu-mcia, and 
went to the making of Artemis or Diana, of Aphrodite or Venus, 
and of Athena in the Greek world’ (O. W. Gilmore, in Feui 
Schaff-Herzog, viii. 80). 

It is possible, however, that the goddesses of 
Greece and Koine are instances of the law' of fusion 
rather than cases of borrowing. It would seem 
that Greece and Kome W'orshipjied goddesses of 
love in very early times, and that their importance 
W'as enlnineed through association with foreign 
female deities. 
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‘The native Greek deitv of love would appear to have been 
Vione, goddess of the inoi'st and productive soil. . . ; Venus was 
a deitv of e\treirie aritKitiit \ ainon^ the Romans, hut not of 
^reat unportanre until she had avtiuired certain attributes of the 
Eastern Aphrodite ’ ((lalev, 4-4). 

2 . Personality of female deities.—Goddesses have 
exercised in some plate or time essentially every 
conceivable othce as deity, with mental qualities to 
tit the part. There is, however, a law of ditleren- 
tiation of function as between male and female 
deities that sets the ttods apart to exeudse the 
sterner qualities as ruler, law-j^dver, jud^m, })ro- 
tector, or conqueror, whilst goddesses syml)olize 
the gentler and more heartful qualities of Nature 
and mind. Illustrations are the Greek Aurora, 
goddess of the ilawn, analogue of Usas in India ; 
Venus, the spirit of love end beauty ; and the 
Scandinavian Treya, goddess of the atmo.sphero and 
clouds, of marriage, and patroness of the tender 
atlection of mariied lovers, and of parentahlevotion. 
This specialization of function often produces a coin- 

)assionate goddess whose prevailing [)resence can 
ireatlie solace in times of grief and pain, and inspire 
hone to the weary and heavy-hearted. Such is the 
holy Mary in Christian worship, with her almost 
exact counterpart among the Iroquois, Aztecs, and 
Mayas of America and elsewhere (I). G. Brinton, 
7'/?e EcUqiotis Seyitiinent, New York, 1876, p. 68 ). 

While it is not true, as Max Miiller has pointed 
out [Contrihntions to the Science of Mythologyy 
London, 1897, ii. 818), that female deities are purely 
abstract principles, it is safe to say that they are 
generally more s[)iritual than the gods. The 
name Minerva, godd(*ss of wisdom and conternpla 
tion, is from the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit words 
for ‘ mind.’ Among the Tzentalsof Mexico was and 
still is worshipped the highest of goddes.ses, Alag- 
hom Naom, lit. ‘she who brings forth mind.’ ‘To 
her was due the immtal and immaterial part of 
Nature ; hence another of her names was Iztal lx, 
the mot her of wisdom’ (Brinton, Myths of the Nexo 
World, Philadelphia, 1896, p. 179). This pervasive 
quality of gmddesses causes them to burrow in the 
deeps of things, whence they fix destinies, like the 
Fates—Clotho, Lachesis, and Atro^)Os, daughters of 
Night. Of the members of the Egyptian triad— 
Osiris, Horns, and Isis—the last was par excel¬ 
lence the skilled magician. Whilst many goddesses 
are resplendent wdth light, others are, since they 
dwell in the deeps of things, of a sinister character. 
Others combine both qualities, as is true of Durga, 
Kali, Chandika, and Chamunda of India. These are 
so tender as to receive the innocent prayers of little 
children, and at the same time are gloomy and 
foreboding. Female deities have often, thanks to 
their spiritual (jualities, acted as intermediaries 
between gods and men. The Hindu 6 iva is mani¬ 
fested through his wife ‘ the Great Goddess,’ Maha- 
devi. She ‘ with a thou.sand names and a thou.sand 
forms ’ is able to suffu.se the day by her elusive pres¬ 
ence (A. Barth, Religions of India, London, 1891, 

. 199). It should not be suT)[)Osed that, because god- 
esses are the more spiritual and pervasive presences, 
they lack integrity and stability. On the contrary, 
they often represent permanency in the midst of 
change. The soil in which such a feeling springs 
is found in a myth rather wide spread, that the 
original creative principle is female, and another 
belief that woman alone is endowed with immor¬ 
tality. 

In making generalizations upon the gentler 
spiritual traits of goddesses, one should not forget 
tlie warlike proclivities of the Assyrian Ishtar, and 
that Minerva was also ‘ Pallas ’ Athene who hurled 
the thunderbolt (see also Ashtart, Bengal, §§ 13, 
31, Durga, Earth, etc.). 

3. Supreme goddesses. — Female deities have 
often enjoyed the highest place among the gods. 
This depends upon the nature of the social organ¬ 


ization and the re.spect in which w'onien are held. 
Cliin-life in whicli the mother is the head of the 
group is likely to lift the ‘ mother-godde.'^s ’ into 
a supreme position, jirovided the nation has risen 
above the stage of magic. The early Semites, who 
before their dispersion had a polyandrous social 
organization, are an illustration. G. A. Barton 
says of them : 

‘ We only see more clearlv [than did even W. Robertson Smith 
in his Relojion of the Semites] that the chief fleity of the clan 
was at this ]>rmutive time a f^oddess, and that, in so far as a 
male deity played any consiiletable part, he was her son and 
rettex’ {Stunitic Ori<)in», London, 1902, p. 10()). 

During Bab. history her later equivalent, Ishtar, 
rose to a })osition ‘independent of association 
with any male deity’ and ‘ becomes tlie vehicle for 
the expression of the highest religions and ethical 
thought attained hy the Babylonians’ (Jastrow, 
82f.). Many other illustrations are found among 
the natives of America (E. J. Payne, History of 
the New World called America, Oxford, 1892^99, 
i. 462, ii. 480). 

‘The ^foddcHs Tonantzin, Our Dear Mother, was the most 
widely loved of N.ahuatl divinities, and it is because her mantle 
fell upon Our Lady Guadalupe that thi; latter now c,an boast 
of the most popular shrine in Mexico’ (brinton, Myths, 179). 

It .seems inevitable that, as the quieter agricul¬ 
tural pursuits in naturally protected valleys favour¬ 
able to the w'orsliip of goddesses have fallen into 
the background, through the fusion of clans and 
cities into xvarring nations in which chivalry and 
virility are at a premium, male dcitie.s have 
risen supreme, while those of the ‘weaker sex’ 
have been degraded to lesser functions, attached 
as consorts, superseded and forgotten, or, to save 
themselves, have changed their sex to tit the new 
demands (cf. Barton, esp. pp. 178-180). 

India is unique in having the o[>posite history— 
of higher ap}>reciation of gocldesse.s, along with its 
later development. It illustrates, however, the 
.same primnple in a negative way. The Vedas 
were written before and during the |^)eriod when the 
Aryans were c.omj^uering the aborigines of India 
and were engaged in feuds among their own tribes. 
Under such conditions there are no go(lde.s.ses, al¬ 
though the literature is richly polytheistic. Since 
tlie nation has settle<l down into a relatively peace¬ 
ful life of agricultural pursuits, tlie worship of 
female deities has risen to a place of supreme im- 
lortance: Durga, spirit of Nature and spring; 
vali, soul of intlnity and eternity; Sarasvati, 
supreme wisdom ; and Sakti, mother of all pheno¬ 
mena. This is not so strange in a land in whicdi 
from the earliest times ‘one’s daughter is the 
highest object of tenderness ’ (Manu, iv. 185) and 
‘the mother is a thousand times more than the 
father’ (ii. 145), and in which there is tlie present 
phenomenon, as in the province of Malabar, of 
women holding a higher social and political posi¬ 
tion than men (Sister Nivedita, The Web of Indian 
Life, New York, 1904, p. 76 f.). Hence it is that 
the Hindu worshipper utters daily the prayer : 

‘O Mother Divine, Thou art beyond the reach of our praises ; 
Thou pervadcst every particle of the universe ; all knowledjfo 
pr(K!eed8 from Thee, O Infinite Source of Wisdom ! Thou dwell- 
est in every female form, and all women are Thv livinjj: repre¬ 
sentatives upon earth’ (Svami Ahhedananda, India and Her 
People, New York, 1906, p. 28.'i). 

4. Goddesses of ‘love.’ —The term ‘love,’ as 
shown in the sequel, is a fusion of three or four 
separate meanings. In this connexion it is used 
in the sense of love of mates and the tender 
passion. There can be no doubt that certain god¬ 
desses of various countries have been patrons of 
courtship, marriage, and fecundity, and even of 
sensuality. 'I'lie function of Venus in Rome, 
Aphrodite in Greece, Ereya in Scandinavia, Ishtar 
in Babylonia, and Tlazolteotl of the Aztecs wit- 
ne.sses to this fact. The behaviour of many of these 
consorts of the gods is evidence that their wifely 
attributes were much in the thought of the wor- 
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shippers. The gods have often conducted them¬ 
selves toward their mates in a wanton and sensuous 
manner. In addition to the worship of the deities 
of love, both male and female, much use has also 
I)een made of other deities supposed to be wholly 
free from those characteristics in the expression of 
the tender passion. Ideal marriages to the Mother 
of God have been not uncommon in Christendom ; 
and the spiritual unions of Christian mystics with 
Christ have been of a })assionate sort. 

In the main, according to W. James, the religion of St Teresa 
‘seems to have been that of an endless ajnatory flirtation—if 
one may say so without irreverence—between the devotee and 
the deity ’ {Varieties of lieligunui Experience, New York, 1902, 
P. 347 f.). 

The full extent of feminine attraction in religion 
cannot well be appreciated, however, without an 
ade<]uat(; recognition of the retention of the appro¬ 
priate symbols of sex i^ven after the godilesses 
themselves have lapsed into oblivion. The jiersis- 
tence of the symbols betray.s how the concept and 
the accompanying imiiulse have l>een fixed, then 
abstracted, and linally blended into the central 
stream of religion. Among the commonest of 
these symbols and the least mistakablo in their 
meaning are re[)rcsentations of the reproductive 
organs. Phallic symbols have been and still are 
used in the umler currents of Shintoism in Japan 
(K. Huclvley, PhttUicisin in JajKdi, Chicago, 1898; 
Grillis, The Reunions of Jaftan, New York, 189.'), 
pp. 29, 19, 88, 880 JSj). The Tmga in India is 
‘the symbol under which Siva is universally wor- 
shijined ’ (J. Dowson, Dirt, of Hindu Mythology, 
Lontlon, 1891, p. 177). The ‘sign of the Mother 
Goddess,’ the symbol of the female organ of repro¬ 
duction, rami lied through many of the Semitic 
cults (What ham, A JURE, July 1911, pp. 252-309). 
Many writers reg.'ird certain pillars and posts of 
houses and altars, and signs (tarved upon the.se, 
as representations of the threshold of life of the 
motlier-goddess (H. C. Trumbull, The Thrcsliold 
Corenunt, 1890, pje 109-161,228 11’. ; Parton, 101 f., 
251, 253, etc.). There are wide-spread ser))ent- 
stories and serpent-symbolism in religion {H. Ellis, 
Psyrholog y of Sex Anto-erotisni, Philadelphia, 1905, 
p. 200) wliich are supposed to typify sex (G. W. 
Cox, Myth, of Aryan Nations^ London, 1887, p. 
353). Pruit-hearing trees, their bough.s, their 
fruit, bunelu^s of grapes, and even the gum that 
exudes from the tri'c, have been regarded as sacred 
symbols of tin* reproductive principle of Nature, 
and perhaps (.-ontain a strain of .sexual obsession 
(W. K. Smith, 133). Fire-sticks and tire-drills 
used in worshij) in many parts of the world have 
the same signiiicance London, 1911, pt. i. vol. 
i). pp. 207-220, 250). In Egypt and amongst the 
Saivites in India, the lotus is a symbol of the re- 

1 )roductiv(‘ act (Creuzer, Syinbolik -und Mythologie, 
^ei])zig, 1830-43, I. i. 412). The Puddhists of the 
noith countries still repeat, without susiiecting 
the origin of the phrase, ‘Om ! The jewel in the 
lotus. Amen’ (Printon, The Religious Sentime?it, 
214). In the West, too, these symbols persist, 
even when, as also among the l^uddhists, they 
contradict the central doctrine of the religion in 
which they ajipcar. In later Rome, women carried 
phallic emblems in the processions, and this was 
prohibited by the Council of Mans in 1247, and 
again by the Council of Tours in 1396 {Encyc, 
Am., art. ‘ Phallus’; on the survivals of old cults. 
Barton, 233-268). See, further, Piiallicism. 

When one combines the presence of these phallic 
rites and emblems with the fact that religion has 
amongst most peoples to a greater or le.ss extent 
broken out in Bacchanalian, Dionysian, 8atur- 
nalian, and other orgiastic revels, and often lias 
with seeming purpose ended in the most unbridled 
passion, it cannot be doubted that there is some¬ 
thing in common between ‘ love ’ and the religious 


sentiment (cf. art. Chastity). This is so evident 
that many students have gone to the extent of 
affirming their complete identity. 

The jur^^mlent of Potherjjfill is topical: ‘We find tViat all 
relij^ions have enj^a^^ed and concerned thenisolvcB with the 
sexual passion ; from the times of Phallic worship throu>-h 
Koniish celibacy down to Mormonism, theolojs^y iias linked itself 
with man’s reproductive instinct ’ (gcur/i. Med .SViokv, 1874, 
p. 198). Hven so careful a student as Barton thinks that the 
* bey;innin^^s of the Semitic reli^don tfo back to the sexual 
relation’ (.SVm. Or. 107), and ‘that the reliLMOUS and moral 
development of the race lias been closely bound up with father¬ 
hood and motherhood ’ (p. 307). 

Since other writers hold the opposite view of 
this much dtjbatcd question, and minimize the 
sexual content of religion or even deny the 
<mnnexion altogether, the restrictions and limita¬ 
tions of its iinqualilied accejitaiu'c should be pointed 
out. An enthusiasm, it is churned, incited hy the 
I)ur.suit of a new theory, has blinded students to 
the multitude of finds pointing in the contrary 
direction. Some of t'lem are as follows. J’he 
greater iiumher of femaic deities have little or no 
connexion whatever with s(*x. Such, bn* examjile, 
am (’eres and Mineivji of Rome, and Sarasvati 
and Laksii'i of India. lAen those of ‘love’ have 
oit.en sul*wrvi‘.l primarily other functions. The 
Assyrian l- Iitar had so departed from the motherly 
function of her original prototype (hat, while a 
(di.'iste love entered into her rehitionship with her 
subjects, .‘he Avas es.s(*ntially a goddess of war, of 
battles, of protection, and was oftentimes a violent 
destroyer (Jastrow, 204 f.). So much does tradition 
ilistort her true jiictnre that slie has been handed 
down essentially in her connexion with the tender 
lassion. There is a curious trait in human nature 
)y virtue of which scandal travids farther and faster 
than sober fact. It must he r(‘ck()ncd with in judg¬ 
ing the cdiarac((*r of those dciti(*sand tludr worship. 

The lively imagination of the siippoi ters of the 
phallic theory of the nature of religion, it would 
seem, has led to a (;onfusion and distortion in 
s(*eing sexual signiticance in .symbols wh(*re none 
exists. The serpent has clearly been an emhlom 
of lightning, of graceful curves, of sinister pi es»‘nces, 
and many other things. Its plaee in ri'ligious 
symbolism cannot justly be called invariably a 
sign of sex (cf. W. R. Smith, 158, and esp. Jtrinton, 
The Religious Sent I ment, 206-209). The lotus is a 
token of lieauty, of spirituality, and, sinee it springs 
forth miraculously from its impure surroundings, 
of resurrection (Wiedemann, Jlel. of the Anc. 
Egyptians, London, 1897, p. 138). Ibllars and 
columns have been loadecl down with jiballic 
signilieaiHie by students from Ilerodotus to the 
present day. Otlnu’s are much more eautious in 
t heir generalizat ion (cf. W. R. Smith, 450 f. ct al. ; 
Moon*, ‘ Ashtoreth ’ ami ‘ Masschah,’ in ElU). The 
way in which doorposts, columns of many kinds, 
obelisks, towers, and stccj)Ie.s have been si*i/,ed upon 
as phallic signs illu.strates more cleai ly pcrliaps the 
law of apperception in mental behaviour than the 
sexual content of religion. 

It .should he borne in mind, too, that religion 
has tried to suppress or riigulate or even to eliminate 
every type oi eroticism. It has pra(‘tis('d and 
preached celibacy in India, Egyjit, Euioja*, M(*xico ; 
and elsewhere it has fostered convents, monastei i(‘s, 
and nunneries with the utmost rigour of di.scipline 
(A. R^viile, Native Religions of Mexico and reru, 
London, 1895, jip. 109-111). It has often gone the 
length of violent .sacrifice of virility and femininity 
in the interest of a life of spirituality RilP ii. 144 f.). 
As if to purge its highest concepts from too gr(*at a 
.strain oi amorousness, it has formed doctrines of 
immaculate conception and virgin birth—notions 
which are very wide-spread (Printon, Myths of the 
New World, 172). It has pictured gods as produced 
full-formed independently of sex, as in the ease of 
Minerva, the virgin goduess, who sprang from the 
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brain of .lovo. It has created {j^oddesses ^\ho have 
i^niored and transcended any connexion with ‘ love.’ 
lieeau.se Vesta, the yoiaidian of the home ainl 
comy)aiuoii of the health, iejected all suitors, 
Jupiter ;j^ave Iku- the j)la( e of honour in hi.s palace ; 
and in tlie sacred tern pits of men on eaith she 
was blessed wutii a [)ositi(»n of hi^die.st reverimce. 
Vestal virpnns (as also in Mexico and Peru), whose 
chastity was forfeited at tiie cost of life, attended 
her sacred altar. 'Those who would ma^mify the 
erotic element in redigion have been wont to think 
that tlie yuesence of priestesses ami their attendants 
in tem])les is evidimce of sensual jiractices. While 
theie IS much evideiu'e for it, there are eiyually 
convinciny^ pi oofs that reli^^don has succeeded in 
])reservin;j: the* chastity of its worshippers (cf. 
Jastrow, J50). The larp:(i rdle that [>riestesses have 
lilleil in ritual an<l worship is sufliciently explained 
on the ground of the timu' neivous organization 
of women and their capability of more delicate 
emotional response, and hence their special ht- 
ne.ss to act as oracle-givers, witches, sorceresses, 
mediums, and divineis of the will of the god 
(Jastrow, 4J‘J, 485, 659). It is fair to jmlge 
religions, like individuals, at their average best 
rather than at their worst. 

Such (onsidmations as the above would indicate 
that between eroticism and religion there is at 
most a kinsliij} rather than an identity. Tlunr 
inter-relation comes about for two ri'asons: lirst, 
the similarities of the psyc-hoses involved, and 
second, the almost uncontrollable intiuisity of the 
reproductive instincts which religion is trying to 
regulate. On the hrst yioint the law' is stated 
correctly by Brinton : 

‘ stimulate the reliLjious setitimcnt and you arouHe the pa.ssion 
of love, uhiuh will he directed aa the teinyioraiiH'nt and itidi- 
vidual cult ure proni))!. Develop \ ory prominent h any form of 
love, and hy a native affinity it will sei/.e ufion and ron-iccrat 
to it.s own use whatever relii^oous a.spirations the individual 
haa. Tina is the general law of their relation' (Tht* Jiclujioiis 
SentMiifut, 73). 

The other aspect of the law is that religion acts 
as a control or a regulative function of all y>hases 
of life. 'That sensmility breaks out in it i.s evidence 
simply that tlie stiength of the sexual life, due to 
its utility in conserving hiological ends, constantly 
threatens personal w’ell-heing find social symmetry, 
and that religion has had, therefore, an csyiecially 
dillicult task to keep it in control. This regula¬ 
tion it accomplishes in two wjiys: by rcyuossion, 
as w'e have seen, and also hy relinemcnt. The 
refining process consists in the sufiyuession on the 
one hand of the coarser form of the love imyuilse, 
find on the other in carrying it nyi into the higher 
levels of consciousness, or ‘spiritualizing’ it, and 
there hlendin^^^ it completely with all the otlier 
instincts and impulses that subserve life’s needs. 
Phallicisms at their best have in this w'ay been 
softened and dignified and also weakened hy being 
relatively lost in the rich fusion wdth other strains 
of mentfil life. GritHs, for example, in describing 
the phallic observances in Japan, says: have 

never had reason to look upon the implements or 
the system as anything else than the endeavour of 
man to solve the mystery of Being and Power’ 
[Religions of Japan^ p. 51). It is the failure to 
appreciate this law of the suppression of the low'er 
and over-intense forms of the love imjiulse, and at 
the same time the effort to spiritualize and 
harmonize it w'ith the rest of the complex, that has 
led to much needless debate and false interpretation 
of its place in religion. 

5 . The female element in terms of the meaning 
of religion as a whole.—The older emphasis of the 
role of love in religion is thus due to the su})position 
that icdigion exists to subserve some special function 
of life. It does not seek to gratify any taste or 
appetite, but is for the sake of getting on. It , 


seems to he a function of life as a w'hole, and is in 
terms of adjustment and fullilmcnt. It has, lik (5 
litc in all its relations, an ‘ autotelic ’ or ‘ tcles- 
Mietic ’ quality that feels after ideal sitiiations. It 
has also its ‘ axio])athie ’ or ‘ cosmothetic ’ a.s})ect, 
hy which it seeks delicately to adjust life to the 
iinme<liate situations around it. 'I'lie wor.shipper 
consc(piently responds to the present and future in 
terms of w'hat the need is, and symbolizes thosc 
needs with w'hatevcr is at hand in the aceichmts of 
his surroundings. Among the needs are protection 
and safety, (iods have been especially usetul in 
this relation. Another need is the iiierease of 
croj>s, herds, ami childieii. Goddesses have been 
the natural and convenient symbols of fertdity and 
increase. Many of tliem have tilled the i 6 le simply 
and solely of ensuring the increase of crops and 
herds except in so far as, by an easy and natural 
process of a.s.sociation, the life of sex has been 
caught up as an incident in their worship. 

Diana w'as ‘ a persoinlioation of the teeming life of nature' [GB^, 
I>t. 1. vol. ii. p. 124). P'ven the ‘marriages’ of gods and god¬ 
desses jierformed in hereult were charms to promote (he growth 
of crojia {lb. p. 121). In ralestine, during drought, the maidens 
and women clothed a w innowing-fork in the gannents of a 
W'oman, called it the ‘ britle of Dod,’ and performed ritual with 
it to bring rain. There is no e\ulence of any sentiment 
connected with (hcceremon\ o\co]it that of exercisinga magical 
inrtnence over the weather. In seeking to compel increase and 
induce ])ro.sperit\, mankind has us('d not onl\ human mother¬ 
hood as a symbol, hut the cow, the hull, the crape, andan>- 
thing that the iniagiiiiUion could conveniently liit upon. 
(.Vmtinem'e has proved even more elTcctivo in bringing good 
crops than a po.sitive ohservance of erotic emstorns (ih. pp 
104-112). In the rich !it('ratiire of the Kigveda there were end- 
les’.s reiter.aticns of petitions for abundance of crops, herds, and 
children, and for protection and succe.ss ; yet all the deities are 
male, and there is es.-.ciit lally no evulonco of amatory religious 
Kentiments among the god.s or men. 

Another grcjit luohlem of religion has been the 
qm*s(ion of tlie origin of things. Femininity has 
again provc<l a natural and convenitmt '-^ymhol of 
crctition — hilt so ha.s the egg, which m;iy, for 
(‘xample, split, one part becoming the lieavens and 
the other tlie cartli. 

‘ Half of the CJivaite religions are, in fact, charaeterised by the 
cultus of an androgynous or female divinity. Tho^akti. . .has 
its roots ... in a sexual dualism, placeii at the heginriing of 
things (in a Hrahmana of the Yajnr-Vc'da, for instanee, Prajapati 
is androg\nous), or of a common womb in which beings are 
formed, which is also their common tomb’ (Barth, 200). 

Femininity is thus dearly one factor only in the 
larger business of religion as adjustment and fullil- 
riient. 

6 . Sexless deities.—It is suggestive of the limita¬ 
tion of (lie jilace of femininity in religion that, 
along W'ith growth, religion has prugressively 
not only emjdiasizcd virgins, continent priestesses, 
virgin mothers, and celibate goddesses, hut has 
conceived as well sexless and hermaphroditic 
deities and angels, and also gods and goddesses 
who transcend considerations of sex entirely. 
Centring, as the ndigious impulse does, in feeling 
after the larger life or ‘ the sentiment of cori- 
tiiiiiance,’ it has thus sought to express the unity 
of Nature and life in the purely human. It has, 
therefore, been fond of combining both sexes in 
one personality, or of fusing, in a deity who 
happens to be by name of a certain sex (due, let 
us say, to the limitations of language), the qualities 
of the opposite sex. 

‘ In the \ atican Apnllo w'e see masculine strengt h united with 
maidenly softness : in the traditional face and figure of Christ 
a still more striking example of how the devout mind combines 
the traits of both sexes to express the highest possibility of the 
species’ (Brinton, The RcHgiovg SentitM7it, 67). 

Were it not for the fact that ^ods, irrespective 
of sex, subserve the higher functions of protector, 
ludper, and unifier, how could one explain the fact 
tliat Ishtar sometimes appears as female among 
the Semites and as male among the others? 

In the highest monotheisms the Deity has risen 
superior to sex. The God of Muhammad, while 
calling forth a holy prophet from a virgin mother. 
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‘ begetteth no cliildren ’; to impute sueli to Him 
would be so f^ross an impiety as to tlireaten the 
cleavdn*^^ of the heavens asunder and the destruction 
of the earth. 

‘ It is not meet for God that He should have a son ; Go<l 
forbid ! When He deereeth a thmj^ He only aaUh unto it “ ho ” 
and it is’ (Qur’an, xix.). ‘He bej^ettcth not, neither is He 
be^^otten' ((;xn.), 

Snell likewise are Brahma and Jahweh. 

‘ In Christianity, and already in the spiritual reli^don of the 
Hebrews, the idea of divine fatherhood is cntindv dissociated 
from the ph^ sical basis of natural fat lierbood. Man was cn-ated 
in the inuij^^e of God, but he was not begottmi ; God-sonsbip is 
not a thing of nature but a thing of grace’ (W. 11. Snutb, 41'. 

More barbaric religions, not beinj.^ able to tliink 
in terms of msthetic or moral values or general 
conce[)ts, have Ixum compelled to picture things in 
more concrete terms. Deities have sometimes been, 
therefore, progenitors, just as at other times they 
are potters who shape men from clay. 

Particularly ainon^j; uncultured peofile it has been 
a convenience to rejuesent ‘ Ketility,’ the higher 
self, and the present and possible relationship of 
the two in the imagery of human relationships; 
and it is, therefore, natural that the tender passion 
should have been seized upon as a convenient 
analogy. Along with increased enlightenment, 
however, every aspect of the ‘lovedife’ is either 
taken u{) into the Idgher world of religious v;dm‘s 
in a softened, relined, or almost imperci^ptible form, 
or tianscended and left behind. Iloth tlusse things 
are likely to ha])[)en, each in its own way. 

7 . Summary of psychological theories.—I’he 
interpietations of our [uoblem from tlie standpoint 
of {isycliologieal discussion lia\'e been extiemely 
diverse. Although someN\'hat antagonistic among 
themselves, there is doubt,less some truth in (uicli 
and all of them, (diaraeteristic theories are liere 
described, arranged as far as possible in a series 
from the least to tlie most satistactory. 

{a) De(jcr}cr((ti(m. ~A. ]»o})ular conception has 
bemi that tiiere is little or no conmexion between 
the female sentiment and religion. Whenever they 
liave niingh'd, it is hetuiiise the rejuoductive passion 
has broken tlirough its pioper hounds. This notion 
of their antithesis has arisen out of the law of con¬ 
trast, by which the high and the low, the good and 
the bacf, are sharply set oil' against each other. 
This inevitable tendency has gradually produced 
the two inconi[)atible worlds of ‘grace’ami ‘nature,* 
the ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’—a contrast unknown 
to the primitive mind—with ‘religion ’ conlined to 
the one sphere, and tlie biological function of 
reproduction to the other; and it has ended in 
many countries in a radical asceticism. Modern 
devebipmcntal conceptions have undermined such 
artilicial distinctions. The truth of this notion 
rests upon the vast ditrerence, through develop¬ 
ment, between the ‘ lower * and the ‘ higher * 
which is the retiiied, intellectualized, and controlled 
expression of the tender passion; and upon the 
fact of the strength and persistence of sex, with 
its consequent dangers from the cras.ser forms of 
its expression. Its falsity centres in the resultant 
divided and incoherent per.sonality, the sensualiz¬ 
ing of the biological function by freeing it from the 
control of the higher sentiments, and in limiting 
religion to a relatively narrow Held of highly 
abstracted values. 

( 6 ) Identity. —Many students take exactly the 
opposite view, and regard the religious impulse as 
rimarily, if not solely, the relinement of repro- 
uction. Love in religion is a spiritualized form of 
love for mates. In the development of individuals 
the curve of frerjuency for conversions and other 
religious awakenings is essentially coincident with 
that of the maturing of the reproductive functions 
(Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, London, 
1899, ch. iii.). The phenomena attending the stress 
of conviction for sin are similar to the di.sturbances 


of sex [ih. 1()8, ‘200). Tliere are marked likenesses 
between ‘ 1()V(; ’ at its highest and mystical states 
of religion (Hall, Adolescence, New York, 1004, li. 
295-301). A genetic series of ‘ love-states,’ from its 
physiological .setting to its highest spiritualized and 
mystical qualities, identical with those of religion, 
is easily deseribahle [ib. ii. T20~143). 'riu' palho- 
logy of the two shows remarkable similarit it‘s. 

‘In the fciiialo psjx-cially the erotic delusion, unknown to the 
patient hcnsoli^ r)ftpn assumes the color of the relig-ious ’ . T. 

Hickson, The Snoire an<l f'ractire of Mrdirnie tn Relation to 
il/oid. New York, 1874, }> 883; cf Ellis, ‘J.81 ft.). Murisier re¬ 
marks: ‘The passion of the religious ecstatic lacks nothing of 
what jfoes to mako up sexual love, not even jealousy’ (RTh, 
Nov. IS'.kS). 

The evolutionary background of love is traceable, 
from rcjiroduetion, to s(‘x and the family, and on 
tlirough the larger tribal self until it includes 
attachment to hunuinily and to God (Drummond, 
The jtlscent of Mon, New York, 181)4, pp. 215- 
318). Added to the <' jtsyeliolugieal and biological 
(‘vidonces aie those ol a sociological chaiacter con- 
side led above. 

hlist th(‘se massed ‘videiices are on tlie surface 
c.\lreuiely eoiiviriciug, n. leore careful analysis will 
show tiuil althougli they aie 1 1 ue within limits, the 
suppositiui t).at leligioii and spiritualized ‘love’ 
aie iilentu al is <‘i hasty one, witli ratluu* more error 
than accuracy in it vlien ai>plie<i to devclopeii re- 
'igione The reasons lor thinking so are that, 
lo<d<ed at (unpiricaily, tlie highest religions of the 
pH'sent, barring lixeeiitions and distortions, look 
as if they lia<l other than erotic signilieance, no 
mattcu' how spiritualized the phallic contimt ; a 
eom[)arative and genetic study of the facts seems 
to show that phallic .symbols and rites, in so far a.s 
they aie found at present, are relics, or rndimentary 
marks, of an earlier attempt to legulate [iromis- 
euity ; the biographical and autohiogra))liieal evi¬ 
dence would indicate that more freipiently than 
otherwise the ell’eet of ‘getting religion’ is either 
the control of the passions or their uprooting and 
the suhstitution of a set of values which can¬ 
not, exciq't by the liveliest play of the imagination, 
he called irradiations of .‘'CX ; love in religion has 
psychologically at least two otlnu' sources besides 
the repioduetive impulse ; and, linally, religion is 
the tusion of all the instincts and emotions, and 
not the one alone. 

(c) iiVi/n/uGoa. —Ibdigion--man’s sentiment of 
continuance and feeling after peifeetion, or, as theo¬ 
logians [irefer to call it, God’s revelation to the 
mind and guidance in the heart— has been trying 
to control life as a whole. Among otlier things it 
has tried to incorporate the repruilactive instinct 
in order to regulate its intensity and to eliminate 
prorniscuily (IVlarshall, hisfinct and Reason, New 
York, 1898, pp. 309-315). In earlier times, biologi¬ 
cally, in the absence of the care of children, the 
perpetuity of the species depended upon multi¬ 
plicity of otlspring. Under such circumstances 
there must have been a utility in an uncontrolled 
passion for rcjiroduetion. The laws of lieieility 
and recapitulation have hrongdit up this old strain 
into human life. The conditions later changed. 
With the inereased advantage to the species of 
having the family as the basis of social organ¬ 
ization, the condition of advancement vas the 
establishment of monogamous marriages, and the 
consequent weakening of the sexual impulse. Re¬ 
ligion is in {lart the crystallization of tliis feeling 
of the need of such regulation. It has, therefore, 
taken over into itself the function of sex and 
marriage, and has used every conceivable means 
of exercising control over them. It has hedged 
them about witli social sanctions, under [iriests 
who are frequently celibates or (.‘unuchs, with 
ritual and ceremony too solemn to be disregarded, 
and with gods and goddesses whose will could not 
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be withstood. It has made marriage difficult to 
enter, lias tested the titm'ss of mates by periods of 
long delay, and has sealed their union by forbid¬ 
ding divorce. It has uttered its admonitions, pro¬ 
hibitions, and punishments ; and in every way has 
attempted to restrain the passions, and direct the 
mind into a sense of the dignity and saeredness of 
this phase of life, when limited to the channels of 
social and spiritual well-being. 

{d) Adaptation.—lU\t religion ha^ at times as¬ 
sumed the positive attitude of stimulating the re¬ 
productive impulse under its controlled form. The 
reason for this is to be found in the social sense of 
the need of increasing the number of individuals in 
the tribe or nation, combined with the individual 
recognition of special fulfilment through progeny, 
rrimitive warring tribes have shown much concern 
over the birth of the greatest possible number of 
male children. It is natural that this need should 
be taken up and made part of the business of re¬ 
ligion. No warrior could enter Valhalla in early 
(iermanic times who had not begotten a son. 
Among the Mormons one’s condition and position 
in heaven depends upon the number of ollspring 
brought forth under the regulation of the ‘family.’ 
Modern governments have taken seriously the 
j)roblem of encouraging marriages and the produc¬ 
tion of large families. Since, now, the regulation 
and stiinulntion of such matters has come over, 


scrutiny to betray their insufficiency. Much has 
been made of the coincidence and concomitance 
during adolescence of reproductive and religious 
awakenings. (On the similarity' of these curves of 
frequency, see Starbuck, ch. ii. ; on the value of 
this kimi of reasoninjt, consult W James, Ilf.) 
There is no evidence, liowever, of a causal relation¬ 
ship. On tlie contrary, it is clear that for the 
most part on the mental side they are contradictory 
and antithetical. The coincidence seems to be due 
to the prevalence of initiation ceremonies practised 
among all primitive peoples. The modern equiva¬ 
lent is a custom of conlirmation. These ceremonies 
celebrate the entrance of young men and women 
into the social, political, and religious ways of the 
clan, and mark at the same time the litness for 
marriage. A proce.ss of long social selection in con¬ 
nexion with these ceremonies, through weeding 
out the mentally and physically unfit, has called 
out and accentuated the eventful period of early 
adolescence, with its marked readjustment in the 
complex strains of character, and the sudden call¬ 
ing out of latent powers. Since the mental and 
physical characteristics are the same essentially 
a.s are necessary to good citizenship on the one 
hand, and the r(?s[)onsibility of family life on the 
other, and, since the social grou}> has .sought through 
these ceremonies to prepare young men and women 
for both the civic and the marital relationship, it is 


throup;h sj)ccin!izntion, into a l>ody of social ciis- hut a innttvr of course that the awakeninj^s of sex 
toms and also under State control, it has inevitably and religion should be synchronous. Keeping in 
come about that religion has progressively bu'-ied mind the distinction between the ca?ove and the 
itself, to a greater extent relatively, with ideal rujoUtion of a mental hapjaming, one may safely 
ndjnstmeiits irrespective of the relation of mates. I say simply that frequently in adolescence the ex- 
So niuc/i is this the case that in the empirical study / j>/osiye quality of the 'love ' instinct touches off a 
of the religious confessions of normal q^ersons at largo stock of activities, insights, and inteiests 


the present time there is atnple evidence that the y\hich are not of sexual origin, and among those 
instinct in qm‘s( ion is a hindrance to the spiritual the religious impulse. But religion is ‘touched 
life and mu^t he curbed (Staihuck, 402). off’ also by a score of other adolescent nascencies, 

(e) Crjc/positinn. — lieligion is a compound of all such as scientific insight, logical aciiimm, and the 
the instincts and emotions, while the female .senti- joy of conquest, and mucJi more fr(?<juently so than 
ment is but one of these, and, as we have seen, one by the .sexual impulse. So markedly is this true 
that has tende(l in the higher forms of religion to that it is not safe to conclude that the rejiroductive 
lapse into relative insignificance. The laws of the instinct furnishes to any considerabhj degree the 
refinement of the instincts and of their fusion, raw material out of which religion is con.structcd. 
already referred to, have carried up into religion The reasoning from the pathology of sex and 
a rich blending of fear, self-regard, hunger, .self- religion is equally at variance with the facts. That 
expression, love, curiosity, and many others. Each the pathologies of eroticism are likely to take on 
of these can be traced from its simple, crude form a religious cast none will doubt. This is the 
to its spiritualized expression, where it mingles in correct clue to the psychoses of many religious 
some measure with every phase of the mental life, fanatics. In the case of Swi'denborg, for example, 
It has been a fascinating theme of students to trace the evidences from his journal and from his writings 
out these relations. Tear, for exam]>le, hetiays are conclusive that his ‘divine love ’ and ‘ angelic 
itself by the presence in religion of demons, hell, wisdom ’ are—not wholly, hut in large part—the 
sacrifice, priestcraft, and the like, and also, with a efiluvia from an un.stahlo and over-excitahle erotic 


instincts, as the sense of 
majesty and reverence, which characterizes religion 
at its best, l^elf-regard, likewise, develops from 
the seeking for mere benefits u^iwards to the crav¬ 
ing for perpednity through immortality, and at 
last beconuis tlie msthetic demand for ideal perfec¬ 
tion. The temptation of such procedure, since a 
certain instinct permeates entirely the higln'i* re¬ 
ligious life, is to give way to the fascination of (he 
description, and conclude, therefore, that religion 
is notfnng else, than the single instinct in question. 
It i.s analogous to the procedure of an amateur 
chemi.st who should he enliredy satisfied with dis¬ 
covering a single ('hmient in a compound, because 
lie is sure that it jiernieatcs every part of the solu¬ 
tion. There is perhaps not an instinct tliat doe.s 
not, and with much accuracy of description, seem 
to be the all-filling source and content of the re¬ 
ligious life. The entliu^iasm of the sex p.sy(;holo- 
gists in jiarticular, during recent years, has resulted 
in a stiange confusion. Many of the facts that 
seem to them to prove the identity of the female 
sentiment with religion only want more careful 


temnerainent. Other instances can be found, par¬ 
ticularly among the iadi(',al mystics. They are the 
cxee])tions, however, from which alienists have de¬ 
rived too sweeping generalizations. 

Keligiousanu sexual insanities are both extremely 
complex psychoses. Each draws from many sources. 
There are on the one hand many religious insanities 
that have no sexual setting (D. H. Tuke^ Diet, of 
Psychol. Medicine, Pliiladelphia, 1892, p. 1091 f.), 
and on the other many kinds of sexual in.sanity 
that do not take a religious turn. The small part 
that either sex or religion occupies in the wnole 
range of insanities is indicated by statistical studies. 
Out of 66,918 male inmates in the asylums of Eng¬ 
land and Wales during the years 1878-1887 there 
wore but 2'5 % whose disturbances took the form 
of religious excitement, and only 4*9 % traceable 
to sexual or reproductive causes (H. Ellis, in Take, 
p. 1154). It is from these tw'o small and relatively 
incoTU}>atible fields that the facts have been found 
from which wholesale conclusions have been ob¬ 
tained. Not only does the sphere of insanity draw 
from many other sources than sex, but religion ia 
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an indefinitely thing than mysticism, which 

itself only occasionally shows exaggerated erotic¬ 
ism. That there is more in religion than irradia¬ 
tions of sex is sug^^ested by the fact that alienists 
often recommend it in the treatment of insanity 
for its humanizing, restraining, steadying, and 
stimulating influence (cf. Gasquet, in Take, 1088- 
91). Nor can this be suspected as an instance of 
similia similibus curantur. The occurrence, it 
should be said, of the interplay of erotic mysticism 
and sexual insanity is due to the law of association 
which operates amongst the emotions no less than 
in the cognitive processes. Religion is the wdiole- 
hearted resnonse of the devotee to his sense of 
absolute values. Its psychoses tend to be com¬ 
pletely obsessive and voluminous. This is the 
character, too, of all the instincts, particularly of 
the sexual emotion. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that in the exaggerated form mysticism and erotic*- 
ism should bhmd, even if, as is true, they draw for 
the most part from diflerent sources and have a 
somewhat independent history. 

The gravest oversight of the identity theory of 
the female sentiment and religion is the supposition 
that love, which is the central fact of religion, lies 
had its sole origin in sex (cf. Mercier, Scnuti/ and 
Insanity, Lon<lon, 1890, j). 220 fl'.). But love is a 
compound. It has at lea.'.t three somewliat inde¬ 
pendent sources—sex, gi<‘gariousness, and Nalurc 
ap]>reciation. The evobition of the first lias biouglit 
into religion the tender afliu't ion for kind, while its 
exaggeration results in [)halli<'i.sm and eroti<‘i'-nis 
of many sorts. The rellnements of gregariousricss 
have created the sentiments of fellowship, s\m- 
])athy, and loyalty to kind, regardless of sex, ;md 
wdien excessive have jiroduced clannishness on the 
one hand, and uriretlecding missionaty zeal on the 
other. Nature appreciation, the sheer enjoyment 
of things in and for themselves, has ripeneil into 
a sense of presences within objects, and at last 
into Nature-gods and Nature-religions. Gregari¬ 
ousness, or ‘sociality,’ as M. J. (iuyau calls it 
{Non-Rcli(jion of the. Future, London, 1S97, p. 44), 
can exist independently of sex. In his fine analysis, 
Ribot {Fsyrhulofjy of the Eniotw 7 is, London, 1807, 
pp. 27fi-303) points out that gregariousness is 
founded ujion nutiition, the will to live, and the 
attraction of like for like, irresjiective of sex, w hile 
the tender emotion is founded upon sex and mother- 
lovt!. d'hese two, although having an element in 
common, have remained, in tlu^ course of evolution, 
‘distinct and mutually iiulejiendent’ (p. 280). It 
is, furthermore, in connexion with the gregarious 
life, irrespeedive of sex, that the true social and 
moral feelings are dcvolujicd, whereas the s<uiti- 
ments that arise in connexion with ‘domestic 
aggr(‘gates’ based upon the tender emotion are ‘ re¬ 
stricted to a closed group, wdthout expansive force 
or elasticity’ (p. 281). Societies formed within the 
same sex, or even among members of diflerent 
species, or among animals like bees and ants in 
which reproduction is but a brief incident for per¬ 
petuating the species and limited to a few—all 
such societies, because of their common interests 
and contacts, show loyalties, fellowships, and 
loves of the most .saving kind. The co-operat ion is 
based upon the instinct of con.servation, and the 
attraction is derived from the interplay of jxiison- 
alities which becomes part of tlie mental and 
spiiitual furnishing of each individual, in the ab¬ 
sence of which there is distress, and in its presence 
enrichment and enlargement. If this clualistic 
theory of the separate origin of the family group 
and the social grouj) is correct, as seems highly 
probable, the evidence of comparative and genetic 
psychology would be that morality and religion, 
which are primarily in terms of fellowship, have 
drawn far more from the gregarious instinct than 
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from sex. The empirical evidences, as wm have 
seen, emphatically supixirt thib vuwv. hi this con¬ 
nexion it is .suggestive that sex is hut a sofs islizcd 
form of repro(iucti()n, the lattci liaving hc M per¬ 
formed originally by eell-divisi<tn, and that ]>otli re¬ 
production and sex are functions of th(M\ ill (o live. 
The reproductive .system, for exanqile. is a -.prcial- 
ization, embryohigically, of the nutiuiv. ni-iins. 
These considmat ions w'ould seem to ft ,iii\ tlu‘ 
point of view' that religion exists liindai' ( ntally in 
the interest ol the adjust ment and f ul ti' licn L of the 
develot>ing higher life, ;iod not for tin* .sake of any 
special seutiim-nt. 

The root of t In^ ditlici.Ity, then, wit h the identity 
theory of .s( v and ]o]\< ,,ri is, in the iirst phu'c, the 
failure to . pjacciat* i hat love* in ri'ligion is a 
compound ot the t* ider unotion, llu' gregarious 
instinct, nnd Natufo attachments, tlie first sutfus- 
ing th(‘ other two wiili an mstladic quality, and 
fill nishirtg them w it ii a basis for external referenc<‘; 
secondly, the failuie to seii (hat religion is a com¬ 
pound ot all the instincts. The fiuuale .sentiment 
is, therefore, but one of the ingii'dients—more im¬ 
portant foiieeil y t han now'- in a rich comiiound of 
siMitim mt.s (.ail'd by tiu^ single name ‘religion,’ 
W'ho^e tunction is idi'al adjustment. 

('f. aboaiti PiiAi.LK'isM, Religion, Sex. 

Litkrak kk. 'I'tiis has been indicatod in ttie artu'Ic. 

Ldwin I). Star BUCK. 

FENG-SHUI.- (diiru'se dictionaries give no 
definition of what is to be undeu'stood by Feng- 
.'^bui No native treatises exjiound it upon scien¬ 
tific lines. Fc)i(f is ‘ w'ind,’ shui is ‘watm'.’ Wind 
i.^ w hat cannot be seen, and w ater what cannot be 
gras])ed. ‘Wind and water’ is the term, there- 
for(‘, for the occult jiowers wliieh are always bear¬ 
ing (low’ll upon human life. Rrofessors of Feng- 
Shui juefer that it should remain a mystery, and 
tliose who j)ay them for their services aceiqit the 
jiosition, declaring that it is not. to be (*xpeeted that 
common pimple should umbustand the unfathom¬ 
able. F]itel {Feny-Shui^ or the Rudinirnts of Natu¬ 
ral Fcienee in China) calls it ‘ a conglomeration (.)f 
rough guess(‘s at Nature.’ It undoubtedly grew 
out of naturalistic bidiefs, though it has become 
distorted and degraded into a gross superstition. 

I’ractically there is little ndigion in China but 
such as springs out of F'eng-Shui. The worship of 
ancestors, the most popular of all religious ob¬ 
servances, is indissolubly coniuH'ted witli it. It 
enters into every iinjioitant arrangement of daily 
life. IW(‘ry proposed change must be brought tb 
the test of its pnncipli's. All events wliieh happen, 
favourable or adverse, are explained by it. It is 
s}K»ken of wdth re.verfuice .und aw e. d’lu^ ei^mmon 
people are its slaves, (’onfueianist gentry laugh 
at tlie Feng Shui doctor, but are careful to fall in 
with his theories and commands. (Chinese law' 
does not discuss it, but the (‘ourts always .act on 
the presumption that its ]»rineiples are not fictiti¬ 
ous. The (Jovauiirmuit, though not acknowhalg- 
ing it, publislH‘s every year an Inijierial alimmac 
giving all the lists, figures, and diagrams which 
are required by its jiiofessors and their viidims. 
When a rebellion breaks out, the first act of the 
authorities is not to raise troops, but to send mes- 
.sengers to sjioil the F'eng-Sbui of the rebel leaders 
by despoiling tludr ancestral tornlis. And, when 
selling hmd to foreigners, the mandarins are care¬ 
ful to assign them only what is b(dieved to have 
bad Feng-Shui. 

8. Wells Williams (The Middle Kingdom, ii. 246) 
remarks that this gf'omantic and sj)iritualisti(; 
faith became systematized in the tinuis of Chu Hi, 
who lived umier the Sung dynasty (a.d. 1126- 
1278). Chu Hi’s (xunmentaries on the Chinese 
Classics are read in every school ; and his mode of 
thinking has been adopted by modern Confucian- 
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ism. His thoory is that the soul has a dual nature, 
consistinj^ of the animus and soinetinu^s 

called tlie breath of llc'aveii and the bri'ath of 
Earth. The animus is the male or H])iritaal ele- 
numt in (lie soul ; the antnat, the femali^ or ma¬ 
terial element. So lon^^ as a man lives, these two 
f)rinciples (co exist in (‘ombinati<jn, but at death the 
union is dissolved. 'The animus returns to h(‘aven, 
the amima to eartli. Nhdtlier of them wanders at 
lar{j;e in space. The animus enjoys freedom of 
moviMuent, but chooses to limit its ])ere;^rinations 
to tlu' \icinity of its former habitat, and to the 
company of tlie peo[)le with whom it was formerly 
associati.>d. 'Fhe anima lies quiet in the tomb, 
])rovided that the tomb lias good Eeng-Shui. 'Fhe 
riiimcse believe themsidves to be compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnicsses in the {xw.sons of 
their ancestors and forbears generally, and they 
hold th.at the spirits of these dei'eased relatives 
are omnijiresent in the elements of Naturi'. 

Ibnt' we arrive at the practical point which is of 
such (‘\treme inti'K'st to believms in Ktmg-Shui. 
dlie si'h'ction of a gra\e is the most vitally im¬ 
portant matt(‘r in a man’s life. The quiet i(‘])ose 
of (he annna in its tomb is essimtial to the well¬ 
being of its mortal relations, d'he tomb must be 
in such a nosit ion that the anima will be undis¬ 
turbed and (]ui(‘scent ; in which case it will be 
disposed favourably towards those members of its 
family wdio survive. If otheiwise, so low is its 
ethical charaeti'r in this «lisembo<lied state that it 
w'ill make havoc of tludr budunes. 

The Eimg - Sinn Sien - Sang, or doctors of the 
goomantii' art, know^ how' to profit by these delu¬ 
sions. They are ridiculed and satirizial, but uni¬ 
versally feared. Nothing afli'cting the welfare of 
a family' can be decided ^\ithout their hel{). d'hey 
are calle‘d in for consultation on a great vaiiety 
of occasions, (hn'ded by a curious compass witli 
cabalistic signs, they solemnly profess to be able 
to judge whether a grave* is in the ])roper })osi- 
lion, w'hether it is safe to build a house on a j)ar- 
ticiilar sj)ot, or wheth(*r a business is lik(*ly to 
[u>»sper where the shop or oHice stands. If the 
client is rich, it takes a long while, so the Chinese 
say, for the learned doctor to airivi* at a decision. 
A cotlined corpse may have to remain for years on 
a shelf in a temple, or to lodge under a she<l, 1 ill 
all appears secure. (Jr, disasters may befall the 
family aft(‘r the burial of tbeir r(‘lative ; w'h(‘re- 
upon the Sien-Sang declares that the bones must 
1 k 5 unearthed and stored in a jar until better Eeng- 
Shui lias been discovered. In some (list ricts va.st 
sheds are tilh'd wdth collins awaiting burial. Elsc- 
wher(^ tens of thousands of great jars with human 
remains find shelter at the foot of rocks facing the 
south, all of which are owned by (he survivors and 
respected by the populace. Any one di.sturbing 
them would do so at the risk of Ids life. A t(‘m- 
porary pagoda is sorm^tirnes erected as a rcygulative 
intluenc(; in order to test the (juality of tin* K(‘ng- 
Shui. If th(i crops are g(»od, and no pe^tih'uce 
breaks out, and some tahmted youths in the dis¬ 
trict win honours at the local examinations, the 
lAng-Shui is prov(‘d to be go(jd. A p(‘rmanent 
j)a.goda th(*n takes the nlnce of the temporary o7ie. 
These pagodas, as regulating the streams of .spirit 
influence in warding off the evil or attracting the. 
gmod, are supposed to exercise a remarkable pow’cr 
in j)rodu(“ing lalerit in students. For this reason 
they are shajxal with high pointed roofs in imita- 
ti(jn of a pencil or writing brush ; and tliey are 
often s]>oken of as ‘towers of literature,’ the top¬ 
most storey being fundshed wdth an image and 
shrine of the god of literature. 

As it is necessary somet irues to build a nagoda 
to attract or t(j divei t stn^ams of lucky irdluence, 
so it is .slu'er madness to build tall chimneys, to 


place chimn(\vs on houses, to erect telegra]di poles 
and semaphore signals, to cast up a rad way em- 
bankm(*nt, or even to dig for coal, d'here is no 
knowing w hat ndschi('f may be done by such rash 
adventures. 

Some (It'rnuin n)is.sionari('H near Hong' Kong built, two littla 
watch-towers on a house. Oik* of these was visible at a tonili 
a mile awav. Its enraged owners tliri'atened to burn down the 
whole mission premises Tlie missionaries argued that the 
spirit of the deceased could see the little watch-tower only if 
he st(’>od u’i>, hut not \f he was lying down quietly m his gra\ (*. 
No discussion was of any a\ail until the disturhanee to the 
dead was eompromiseii by a substantial money payment to th« 
li\ mg ' 

IMuch of tlm violence of the people in Canton, 
Tientsin, and Ecking against foreigiters and Chris¬ 
tianity is due to tlm (*r(‘ction liy Roman (k'ltholies 
of lofty cathedral buildings, which upset tlic Feng- 
Shui of th(‘whole district. The ohje(d ion to rail¬ 
ways, wdth th(*ir cuttings, tunnels, cmhaiikments, 
and signal-posts, is of the same nature. The tirst 
railway in (’hiiia, from Shanghai to the })ort of 
Wu - sung, nine miles away, wa.s jairchascd and 
dcstroy(‘d hy the (Jldnese, on the jilea that the 
speed of the (rain destroyed the Feng-Shui of tens 
of thousands of peojde on both sides of the line. 

With a vi(‘w' to warding olTcvil inlluences which 
are oresumod to exist, the custom prevails of build¬ 
ing orick w alls as shields or screens. On these are 
painted lucky symbols, or words of deliance, or the 
rampant ligures of savage beasts. 

When the Fong-Shni is bad, it (;an be improved. 
A low bill may be raised, or a rugged hill-top may 
be lowered. A straight road or watercourse may 
be made serpentine. A pond may be laid out on 
the south side of a cemetery, or a tree which 
obstructs the favourable spirit-breezes may be cut 
down. 

'TIk? C!iin(*s(* b(di(*vo that the Rritish have 
mastered the whole science* and art of Feng-Slmi. 
'To (]uote FiteT.s reference to the evidences of this 
in Ilong Kong : 

‘Hong Kong, w'ith its abundance of rocks anci bouldora 
Bcatfcrcd af)out on the Inllyide, abounds in malign breatfi, and 
the ( hincHc ttnnk our (iovernment very wise in endeayouring 
to plant tree.s e\erywhorc on the lull to screen these harbingi'rs 
of e\il. But the most malicious inttuence under which Hong 
Kong .sutT<‘rs is caused by tiiat curious rock on ttie edge of the 
lull ru'ur Wanehai. It is distinctly seen from (Queen’s Road 
Kast, and foreigners generally see in it Cain and Abel, Cain 
slaying his brother, dhe Chinese take the rock to represent a 
female (Igure, which they call the had woman ; and they llrnily 
believe that all Hk* immorality of Hong Kong, all the reckless¬ 
ness and vice of Tai-ping-shan, are caused by that wicked rock. 
So firmly is this belief im]>re.s.se<i upon the* lowest cla.sse8 in Hong 
Kong that those who prolit hy unmoral jiractiees actually go and 
v\or'.lnp that rock, spreading out otferings and burning incense 
at, Its foot. None dares to injure it; and I liave been told by 
many otherwise sensible peojde that several stone-cutters who 
attempted to quarry at the base of the rock died a sudden death 
immediately after the attemjit.’ 

Froiu all this it will ]>e j>(‘reeive(l that Feng- 
Shui is not strictly a religiou.s doctrine. It is held 
hy no sect. It has no temple, no priesthood, no 
ritual. It founds no college, nor has it even an 
authorized professorshij). Yet its occult inlluem^es 
j(irvadc the wdiole of (’hinese mxdetv. It might 
je etilled a materitilisti(’ fatalism, hy w hich not 
merely happine.ss and misery, but virtue and vice 
u.re generated. Its origin is the current of 
Nature’s breath over the surface of the earth, the 
cordiguration of the landscape deciding the limits 
of its powers. It is a mode of thought character¬ 
istic of primitive times. It views heaven and 
earth as one great fetish, animated (as Eitel points 
out) by a blind, unintelligent, but oinniimtent 
vitality. Its similarity to astrology is obvious. 
Instead of stars it sixuiks of hills. Rivers and 
lakes take the idaee of the Milky Way. 

Philosophically, it maintains that the primordial 
cause of all existence was that the ‘Absolute 
Nothing’evolved out of itself the ‘Great Absolute.’ 
When it began to move, the great male principle 
came into being; and when it rested, the female 
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principle was produced. The whole universe is a 
living organism, in which tliese two principles are 
at work. Wlnm th(;y are ha{)})ily combined, 
favourable inlluence.s bear down on human life ; 
and when inliarmonious, the malign breath of 
Nature exhales disasters upon mankind. 

How to avert th(\se calamities is the aim and 
pur{)oso of Teng-Shui. The (;onhguiation and 
character of the soil determine the weal and woe 
of those who live upon it. Slo])ing hillsides, 
groups of trees, ])ools of water, and especially 
winding roads, when properly situated and com¬ 
bined, secure the largest measure of peace and 
happiness, of health and weaHh. l>y means of his 
almanac ami his compass tlu^ Feng-Shui doctor can 
detect and describe what will hat)pen to the 
relatives of the friend whom they are about to 
place in his grave. 

Buddhism and Taoism have been dc'graded into 
the position of the handmaids, or rather th<‘ slaves, 
of this superstition, which holds hundreds of 
millions of the human race in its grij). The 
degradation of 'Taoism, in })articular, has l)een <lm^ 
to its alliance with Feng-Shui. The human heart 


FESTIVALS 

Primitive. —SeeFEASTiNOand Fa.stiN( 1 (fntrod.). 

American.--' See CALKNDAii (Am(‘rican). 

Annamese. —See Ann am. 

Armenian (F. Macli.k), p. 835. 

Babylonian.—See Calendar (Bahylonian). 

Biblical.—See ‘ Jfidaew.’ 

Buddhist (J, H. Bateson), p. 836. 

Burmese.— Sec Burma. 

Celtic (J. A. Mac(Tlia)CII), p. 838. 

Cham.-See Cuams. 

Chinese (J. H. Bateson), p. 843. 

Christian (J. G. CAitLETON), ]>. 844. 

Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 853. 

Greek (H. J. Rose), p. 857, 

Hebrew (F. II. Woods), p. 863. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS {Armenian).^—In 
the ancient Armenian calendar there are two kinds 
of abstinence—absolute and relative. Absolute 
ahstinejire (fasting) is f)ractised on the lirst 5 days 
of Aradjiivorkh (thoio weeks before Carnival Sun¬ 
day), and for the 6 weeks of I.ent, beginning with 
Ash-Wednesday and continuing till the Saturday 
before Balm-Sunday (but see below). Relative 
abstinence prevails every Wednesday and Friday 
in the year, and also during (a) the week of 
Pentecost (the ahstinence of the prophet Elijah), 
5 days ; (b) the week preceding the Feast of 
Gregory the Illuminator (the 3rd week after Pente¬ 
cost), 5 days ; (r) the Transfiguration (the 6th 
week after Pentecost), 5 days ; (d) the week pre¬ 
ceding the Sunday of the As.sumption of the Iloly 
Virgin, 5 days; (e) the week preceding the Sunday 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 5 days ; (/) the 
week precetling the Feast of St. George, or the 
Feast of the Cross of Varag ; (y) the week preced¬ 
ing the Feasts of Archangels and Angels ; (4) (he 
week of Jubilee ; (i) the week preceding the Fea.st 
of St. .lames of Nisibis ; (j) the 7 days preceding 
the Christmas Epiphany-Feast. 

During bent there is no fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the same holds for all Holy 
Week, but abstinence is practised. In none of the 
above-mentioned cases is abstinence practised on 
Saturdays, except on the eve of the Transfigura¬ 
tion, of the Assumption, of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, of Christmas, and of hhister ; on these days 

1 See also art. Calendar (Armenian) and Die liifcerature there 
cited; alBo Ortnanian, CJairch of Armenia, Eng. tr., London, 
1912, p. 176 IT. 


erics out for fellowsliij) with the powers of Nature. 
Noithey Confmoanism (with its mntcri/ilism) nor 
Buddhism (with its transceiKhmtalimn) ov<*r satis- 
fitsl lhe( hiiiesemind. J he ern\'ing for communion 
with Nature found its expression in (ln‘ curious 
geornantic .system of heng-Shiii, which commamls 
the secret .sym[)at}iy, if not (he distinct np])roval, 
of every Chinaman, high ami low. 'This blind 
gro[»irm of the Chinese mind after a system of 
natural science in which it can rest has been calhsl 
‘the very audacity of .superstition’; but it ^^'\\\ 
not he able, any more than the folklore of Chiis- 
tian nati<ms, to withstand the imi>act of sound 
education, of genuine science, of engineering pro¬ 
gress, and especially of the enlightenment tliat 
comes with Christian faith. 

Literati RK—Ernest J. Eitel, Feng-Shui, or the Jtudirwnits 
of Safvrat Srirnee i,i ('hum, [.ondon, 1S73; S. Wells 
Williams, The Middle Kingdom, Ni'w York, 1S<S3, i. C3S, ii. 24(S; 
J. Edkins, C/nnrei' Jircm ler, vol. iv. JS71-ls72, Storrs Turner, 
Coni/nU Maga:iih', Mun c is74 ; Aolcs and (gurries on China 
and \u] .i. p.C.'.l.H J Dnkes, K re ri/dai/Life iii China, 

London, iSbC, cli. on ‘The of all Riifrlx'iirs.’' 

Fdwin dosHUA Dukes. 
FERTILITY.—See Harvest, Mauic. 


AND FASTS. 

Hindu (E. W. Hopkins), p. 867. 

Iranian ((.. 11. (4 rav), \). 872. 

Jain (iM. S i'evenron), p. 875. 

Japanese.- -See (Calendar (.Japanese). 

Jewish (S. Foznanski), p. 879. 

Laotian. —See Fao.s, 

Mexican and Mayan. —See Calendar 
(Mexi(‘an and Mayan). 

Muslim (K. VoiT.ERS), p. 881. 

Nepalese (J. H. Ba'PESon), j). 8S4. 

Roman. —See Roman Relkjion. 

Siamese ((k E. Gerini), p. 885. 

Slavic (F. Lecer), J). 890. 

Teutonic (B. 8. Piiir.LPoTTs), p. 890. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 892. 

milk-food, eggs, and fish are eaten. During a 
fast, only vegetables, fruits, and sweetened things 
are eaten ; olives are admitted as fruits, and olive 
oil is not forbidden. On abslinence days, veg(‘- 
tahles, fruits, sweet things, dishes with olive oil, 
etc., are eaten. 

I. Great Feasts (/!or//mror - ‘ tent,’ ‘tabernacle’). 
—There are live Great lOiasts : 

1. Ohristmas-Epiphany. 

2. Easter. 

3. TraiiH(ifj:uration. 

4. Assumption. 

6. E.valtatioa of the Cross. 

All these are preceded by a week of abstinence, and 
on the eve of them rnilk-food, eggs, and fish are 
eaten. These feasts, except Clu'istrnas-EpiphanjN 
always fall on a Sunday. The second day of all 
five is also a holiday devoted to the commemora¬ 
tion of the dead, when the jieople march to the 
cemetery in procession, after High Mas.s. 

2 . Feasts held in common with the other 
branches of Christianity.— 

1. Purification of (,he Holy Virgin. 

2. The Annunciation. 

8. The Ascension. 

4. Pentecost. 

6, Trinity. 

6. Nativity of the Holy Virgin. 

7. Presentation of the Hnlv Virgin. 

8. Conception of thi* Holy Vn^-iti. 

The Sunday prc'ceding the weekly abstinences discussed above 
Is called t)y the ArmemanH the Carnival of the Feast. 

3 . Feasts peculiar to the Armenians.— 

1 . The Sth day of Epiphany, the baptism of Christ. 

2. The Gieat Carnivul of Aradjavorkh \ this is a fixed Sun¬ 

day, the inth before Eash^r. On this day t he eonveiMon 
of Vhe Armenians to Christianitv is commemorated (see 
F. Maeler, Mosaique orientate, i9U7, p. 34, n. 1). 
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3. Even Sundfiv of Great Lent coinnieinoratea a parable of 

t)ie (i()Hj)eI. 

4 F )r font (la\8 after Easter there is the Feast of ttie 
Kesiirrei-t ion ; there is no (d her feast during-tliis period 
e\ee|)L the first tSatnidaN alter Easter, winch is the 
da)' for comnieinoratin;.' the beheadinj^- of John the 
Lapt ist. 

6. The first Surida\ after Eash'r is called New .Sunday, and 
coinnieinorat es tlic doubt of St. Tliomas. 

6. The second Snnda_\ aflei F,.ister is 1 he Feast of the Church, 

instituted h) Cnijon the llluininator, in conniicniora- 
tion of the ]ia^c'xn fe.isls , it is ('ailed the Sunday of the 
Cha])( 1 of Dll' Nat i\ e Land, or (r/f m Sunda\. 

7. The tbiid Sunday all»'r F.asti'r is ('alh‘(i Rt’d Sunday. 

8. The liti 1: Sund.u after Fasti r is the Feastof the Apjiantion 

of tlie 1 lol\ ('ros, 

9. The seventh Sunda\ aft-er Easter is ('ailed the '.ind Sunday 

of I'alni.s , it IS t he connneinoration of the aptaaiani'e 
of the :ini..,u'I to Grf'i^or} tine Illiiininator in iiis vvell- 
ju ISOM (vnap) 

10. Tlie s(‘cond Sunday after Penft'cost is the fVasf of the 

('hurch of Fl('hniMd/,in It eonitneinoiat< s the a]>|)e.ir- 
anct' of C’lirist to Dm yoiy the Illuminator in the churcli 
of Ktchnuad/un. 

11. Tlu' ‘2nd of July is the Feast of the Bier of the Holy 

Niryin. 

12. The ;Ust of Aiig'ust is the Feast of the Unj^irdini^ of the 

Ho|\ \ iryMii. 

l.'L The 011(1 day after the Exaltation of the Cross is thi' 
Fo.ist of Die (.’ross of Mount V’arag'. 

14. d'lio Sunday SIX' weeks hefore Christinas bare- 

kf’ndtDi) IS Jubilee Sunday. 

4 . Feasts of the Saints. — As I'caslsof tlio Saints 

ar»‘ not all<»M e<l on Sunday in the .Armenian (dniieli, 
the im|)urt;int oru's aut always held on a .Saturday, 
I'jf. the lA'.'ists of St. (Irej^ory, St. (deorj.;'e, St. 
Salads, .St. Nicolas of Smyrna, the Arclnangels and 
Ano(.]s, (>te. ; xvlnle tlie national Armenian saints 
have thedr ft'asis, as a nihh either between Ar^rd- 
jarvrlAi and the (ireat Carnival, or between Trinity 
week and tlie Transti^uration. The list of feasts 
given by Conyboare( A rntcyiurum, Oxf. ItlO.'), 

p. 527 ir.) is ba''^ed on the Armenian inonlhs, to be 
used in tlie reading in tlie ehuielies after vesjiers, 

5. Traces of paganism in the Armenian feasts. 

—(1) —d'lje last five day.s of the year 

[aiin'.JtJJi) were sacred to I lie goddes.s Astlik {var- 
daii:ri — ‘ she who makes tlie iuse grow Gregory 
the Illuminator, in order to yueserve this pagan 
eommemoralion and to sanctify thi.s feast, trans- 
feired it to the Ihaist of Traiisliguration. Further, 
the Deluge xvas commemoratt.-d on the first day of 
the Aimeiiian year; (Aegory now fused these two 
feasts into one. Down to the present day it is 
eiistomary for the peoyile, on the day of Trans¬ 
figuration, to asyiergc* one another in tfie ehnreh, in 
comuuMiioration of the Flood (cf. EUK \, 796; for an 
interesting pagan survival in the celebration of 
Ascension Day by a watm- and flower festival, see 
Abeghian, Ariuni. VoJksgL, Leiyiz. 1899, pp. 61-66). 

(2) Virtorij of Ildik ovrr Ih'l .—'rids feast was 
e(d(d)rat(.*d on the llthof August. According to 
tradition, Haik began the year on lllli August, 
the day of Ids victory over Del. Tlds day, tlieri, 
was called ‘ TIaik’s day,’ and was a national 
festival. Gregory the Illuminator wished to re¬ 
tain tlds feast; and so, on his return from Caesarea, 
be brought the relics of 8t. John the Baptist ami 
St. Athanagenius to Taron, where he Imilt the 
monastery of Surp Garalied (Karapet), which still 
stands and is known under the name of Sultan of 
Alusli. Gn'gory arranged that the Feast of St. 
.lolin the Baptist should be celebrated on the same 
date as the pagan feast. After the fall of the 
Arsacid dynasty, tlds arrangement was abamloned, 
and the ]'\\ast of .St. John tlie Baptist passed over 
into tlie ranks of tlux simyile b’easts of the Saints. 

(.8) Frrf\'( of {Addhit ).—A fortniglit after 

the bc'ginidng of the year, on the Ifitli of Nawasard, 
eanu* tb(‘ Feast of the goddess Anahit (on whom 
sec A7i77 i. 797). (Ai'goiy the Illuminator trans- 
foruK'd this into tlu^ b'east of the Images of the 
Holy Viigin, brought to Armenia by St. Bar- 
tliolomew. In place of the statue of Anahit lie 
put the yiicture of the Virgin, and the celebration 


was fixed for the 15th Augn.st, the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Virgin (cf. Alishan, Souvenirs 
of Native Armenia, Venice, 1869, passim [in 
Armenian]). 1<\ Macler. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Buddldst).-The 
Buddhist canon ]uescrib(‘s the following festivals 
and fasts. — i. Uposatha.—The Uposatha days 
owed their existence to tlie anciimt Vedic custom 
of holding sa(‘r(‘d tw'o periods in each month—the 
times of the new moon {Dar.^a) and the full moon 
{Piirnamdsd). These feast, or sacred, days were 
called UpdVdSdthd, and otl'erings of intoxicating 
soma were made in connexion with tlie worship of 
the moon.^ According to Biiddldst tradition,*-^ the 
monks of non-Buddhistic sects were accustomed 
to meet together at the middle and at the close of 
(wuuy half-month in order to proclaim their new 
teaching in ymblic. At such times the people 
gathered togtdlier, and the dillcTent sects found 
t ludr opportunity of increasing their numbers and 
intluence. The Ibiddliisis adopted the eiislom of 
these periodical gatherings, but confined them- 
s<'lves to meeting twice in each month.^ In laler 
times tlie inteniu'diate uiiaitcr-nioon days were 
also held sacred, and so tli(‘ number of V}>osath<a 
days xvas increased to four in eviuy month.'* The 
words of the canon are : ‘ I prescribe that you 
a.ssemble on the fourteenth, lifteenth, and eighth 
day of each month.’® In tlu‘ Dhammikd Suita the 
wording is : ‘ Moreover, ladng of a piou.s mind, 

one should observe U}}osathd on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighth day of the lunar fortnight.’® 
The fouiteenth and fifteenth days must be taken 
to mean the tourtecuith day from the new moon in 
short mont hs and the liftiHUith in long.’^ 

Though the idea of four niontlily fast-days was 
borrowed from Brahmanism and other non-Biid- 
dhistic .sources, t he manner in which they w'ere kept 
was entirely original. It was not jiroper to trade 
or do any bu.siness ; hunting and fishing were for- 
l)i<lden ; scIkjoIs and courts of justice were closed. 
Tliey were also, from ancient time.s, fasting-day.s. 
The laity were to celebrate the day.s wdth clean 
garments and clean minds.® Special observance of 
the moral })rcce]>tH was inculcated on these days. 
In the Dhammika Suita the eiglit precepts are 
detailed, and it is added : ‘ Such, they say, is tlie 
eight-fold fast {Uposatha) declared liy Buddha, 
who (tame among us to put an end to sorrow.’ 
The eight precepts were ; (1) not to destroy life ; 
(2) not to take what is not given; (8) not to tell 
lies ; (4) not to become drinkers of intoxicating 
licpiors ; (5) to refrain from unlawful sexual inter¬ 
course—an ignoble thing ; (6) nut to eat unseason¬ 
able fruits at night ; (7) not to wear garlands or 
use perfumes ; and (8) not to sleep on a mat .spread 
on the ground.^ Furthermore, the hretliren and 
sisters were to make use of the gatherings to 
confess to the assembled Order the sins and faults 
which each had committed, and to take upon 
tlHunselve.s the penance which the transgression 
had incurred.^® 

At this Uposatha ceremony the Pdtimokkha, 
which forms the second Khandhaka of the Mahd- 
ragtja, had to be recited. ‘ This {Pdtimokkha) will 
he their Ujwsatha, sei vice.’** Explicit directions 
are given in regard to the ceremony : an Uposatha 
was to he held in a clearly defined district; at 

^ SIIK xiii. Introd. p. x; Monier - Williams, Buddhism, 
I.ondon, 1S89, pp. 84 and 336; Rh>'a Davids, Buddhism, do. 
isrm, p. 

“ Mahiiva(j(ia, ii. 1. 1. 3 /ft, jj, 4, 2. 

.Mntiif'r-Williarns, .337 ; SBE xi. 254. 

6 SBE xiii. 240. « Dhammika Sutta, p. 27. 

IJhv'H Davids, 1.31), etc. 

« H. Kern, Manual, of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, J898 
{^GIA r ili. 8), pp. 

» Dhammika Sutta, p. 25 f. 10 SBE xiii. Introd. ]>. x- 

Jh. p. 242. 13 /ft. p. 250. 
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least a civen number of hhikkhiis were to be 
present sick ones might be excused attendance 
certain oHences precluded attendance;* directions 
are given for the preT)aration of a hall in which the 
ceremony was to be held ; * the Fatiijiokkha had to 
be recited in full at each Uposafluiy except in 
certain cases of danger, etc.,® and oll'ences were to 
be confessed.® 

In addition to the regular fast-days it is laid 
down that the Fdti-hdrika pakkha should also bo 
duly observed.’^ This name, meaning ‘ extra fort¬ 
night,’ applies to three distinct periods: (1) the 
three months of Vassd, or rain ; (2) the month 
8uc(‘eeding Vassa, called Chivara Mdsa, or ‘ robe 
month,’ because it was customary to provide men¬ 
dicants, who needed them, with new robes ; and 
(3) the first half of the ‘ rolie month,’ to which 
period the term more particularly ap])lies. During 
these periods the observance of tfie ‘ eight precepts ’ 
is more common than at other times.® 

An occasional holiday, only for monks, is the 
Sdmaggi- (Jposatha^ ‘ reconciliation holiday,’wliich 
was held when a quarrel among the fraternity was 
made up.^* 

2 . Vassa. —’fliroughout his whole career Tlau- 
tama was in the habit of travelling about during 
most of the line jiart of tin; y»‘ar, teaching and 
preaching to the people, Init during tlie foni rainy 
months, from June to October, lu; remaini'd in one 
place, devoting bimsell more ]*articulaily to tin* 
instruction of his followers,^® Vas^<i was ordaimsl 
because the people com})lained to (Tantama that 
the lluddhist [iriests were going on travels alike 
during wintiu', summer, and the rainy season, so 
crushing the green herbs in the field, hurting 
vegetable life, and destroying (he life of many 
small living things.The institution of Vdssa was 
Gautama’s answer to these comiilaints. It is a 
retreat prescribed for the rainy season. Ihid- 
dhaghosa says: 

‘Tho bhikkhua are to look after their Vihara (if it is in a 

f iroper state), to provide food and water for themselves, to 
ulrtl all duo ceremornes, such as paying reverenoe to sacred 
ehrinoH, etc*., and to say loudly, once, or twice, or thrice, at tlie 
beginning of the retreat, “ I enter upon y'asaa in this Vihiira for 
these three months,” ’ 

The periods fixed by Buddha for entering upon 
Vassa were twm : ‘ the earlier and the later. The 
earlier time for entering (upon Vassa) is the day 
after the full moon of Asrilha (June-rTuly); the 
later, a month after the full moon of Asalba.’^* 
The double period was probably due to a similar 
double period prescribea in the Brahmanas and 
Sutras fur most of the Vedie festivals. Tims the 
sacrifice of Varuiiapraghdsa, with which the 
Brahmans began the rainy season, was to be held 
eitfier on the full moon day of Asadba, o^ on the 
full-moon day of the following month, Sravana, 
in complete accordance with Biiddhistieal rules 
about the Vassupandyikd. The Brribmana texts 
begin the year with the full-moon day of the 
(Uttarfi) I’balguna ; the Sutras mention another 
New Year’s (lay, the Chaitrl punidmdsl, which 
falls one month later. It was in connexion with 
this dislocation of the year that the annual 
festivals might be postponed accordingly.^^ 

The rules for the celebration of Vassa are con¬ 
tained in the third Khandhaka of the Mahavagga}'^ 
No bJiikkhu was to go on his travels till he had 
kept the Vassa during the earlier or later three 
moziths.^® By the order of a king the retreat might 

1 SBf: xiii. ‘280 ff. 2 /ft. p. 208. 

8/ft. p. 206. “l/ft. p, 271. 

5/ft. p. 26()f. « 7ft. p. 246. 

7 Dharninika Sutta, p. 27. « Rhys Davids, 141. 

e Kern, 90. 

10 Rhys Davids, f^7 t. ; Monier-Williams, 427. 
n SEE xiii. 208 f. i-’ /ft. p. 200 . 

13 Ih. pp, 299, 600. 1^ Ih. p. 600. 

15 /ft. pp. 208-624. ll>. p. 301. 


he commenced at the later period.^ A Ihikkhii 
might leave his Vihara, if sent for, but not for a 
longer ])(‘riod than seven days .2 A number of 
other ca^es are given, such as a visit to a ai ek man 
or father, mother, or relation, where leave of 
absence was j)erniissihle, hut was restricted to 
seven days.® 'hhe jJaee of retreat could he changed 
for such reasons as danger from beasts of prey, 
snakes, robbers, demons, w'ant of food, lire, no 
proper medicine, etc.** For those who entered upon 
Vassa in the later period, tlie end of tlie retreat 
fell on Komudi day, i.e. the full-moon day in the 
niontli Karttika, frequently called ‘ Kaiimudaday ’ 
in epic literature. 

3 . Pavaraija.—This sohunn termination of the 
Vassa is inaugurated by an act of the Saiigha in 
an assembly of the ('h;)j)ter of at least live; monks.® 
The fourteenth and fifteenth days of the half¬ 
month were appointed as Favdraud days.® The 
ritual for the eermnoiiy forms fin; fourth Khan¬ 
dhaka of tlie MaJia vafjgaP Gautama says ; 

‘I prescribe Dial, t,be when (7icy have tliii.shed their 

VaUtS-a residence, tiold Earnra on with each uUier in these three 
wn.va- by what has bc« n k( - ,, (a h\ what )ias been heard, or 
\>y what is sn pected. Heiu c it w ill r' .‘'Ult that you live in ac¬ 
cord with c-.oh other, that .von vtone for t,lie olTcnees (yon have 
coimnit led), and that you keep the rules of discipline before 
your eyes.’® 

The fn.m for the ceremony is : ‘I pronounce my 
/Vreoro?oi, friiuids, hefoK* you, by wdiat has he.en 
seen, or by what luis been lu'.ard, or by wlmt has 
been susfiected ; may you siieak to me, sirs, out of 
eoinpfi.^sioii towards me : if I see (an oireiu;e), 1 will 
atone for it,’ 

4 . Kathina. — Immediately after the Fardtrand 
there followed a distribution of rubes, which 
heliev(‘rs oli'ered to the iratiwnity, to thi‘ hhikkhm 
composing the Sangfia. ddie eerenionies are de¬ 
tailed in the seventh Khandhaka of the Malid- 
V(tggad^ The distaihution eonimenees with the 
Kathinatthdra ; atthdra^ ‘ spreading out,’not bciing 
here used literally, for spreading out on the ground 
or otherwise, hut in a secondary, juristic sense. 
The term is translated according to context, some¬ 
times by ‘ spreading out,’ sometimes by ‘ ceremony,’ 
and sometimes by ‘ dedication.’ 

5. The seasons. —At the time of his ordination 
each priest received from the master of the <‘ere- 
monies, kammavhdr'i^ live ordinances, the second 
being ‘the seasons.’ In ancient India the ritual 
year was divided into three four-monthly periud.s, 
the three terms being celebrated with sae.ritices, on 
the full moon day of I’lifilguna, of Asadba, and of 
Karttika; or, in each ca.se, one month later, as 
deserihed above. These three saerilicial festivals 
inaugurated summer, the rainy season, and winter. 
The Buddhists retained this division of the year, 
and eelebiated the terms, hut, of course, not with 
saerifieifil rite.s. During the lirst period the priests 
were directed to reside at the root s of trees, to liave 
the advantage of silent and profound meditation; 
during the seeorid to keep V((ss(( ; and during tho 
third to occupy jxtnnasalds (huts of leaves and 
branches) ,for mutual instruction and for reading 
the bhdna to tlie people. 

6 . Sahgitas. — Convocations of priests were 
directed to he held frequently. The Bali word is 
from a root wdiieli .signilies ‘ to sing,’ or ‘ to .sound,’ 
as Indians do w hen they read sacred hooks. From 
this it appears that the object of these assem¬ 
blies w^as to read the blidya to each other, hut 
particularly to read and expound the Vimtya 
books. 

I SEE xiii. 301. 2 /ft. p. 303 . 

3 /ft. p}). 605-610. 4 /ft. pp. 312 617. 

5 Kern, 99-101. ® SEp: xiii. 661. 

7 /ft. pp. 625-656. « /ft. T) 628. 

9 /ft. p. 66.6. SEE xvii. 146 170. 

II /ft. p. 148. 

12 Karmau'itkya, the Ritual of the Euddhisi Priesthood, tr 
B. Clough, 1861. 
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S(‘e also the ‘CliiiK'se,’ ‘ Ncpaltvso,’ ‘Siamese,’ 
ami ‘Tibetan’ sections of Ib-isi'i vals and Tasts. 

JiCrKRATURE.—This lias het-ii cited iii (ho article. 

J. 11. liATKSON. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Celtic). -i. 
The division of the Celtic year.—The division of 
the Celtic year and the position of its festivals 
AN ere orij;inally ^^oveiiicd by api ienltnral processes. 
Probably at lii-^t the year was di\id(Hl into two un¬ 
equal jiarts, summer and winter. Later came (he 
astronomical cycles—at first lunar (Plin. xvi. 05), 
then, as a icsult of the inllmmce of the Koman 
calendar, solar. Two important facts must be 
borne in mind: (1) that, in Celtic belief, ni^j^ht 
preceded day, and that, in early Celtic literature, 

‘ ni^dit’ Usually means a ni^ht and a day, with the 
result that every festival liegan on the previous 
ni^ht (C;esar, dc, Bell. Gull. vi. 18; Lotli, UCrl 
XXV. IIG) ; (‘d) that the year lie^^an with winter— 
probably about mid-November, though lat(‘r the 
winter festival beyLaii on November eve. When 
we first become ac(jnaint('(1 with I he Celtic calendar 
from Irish tc'xts, we find a two-fold division—each 
half bein ;4 ajjjain subdivided. 'I’he winter half 
{gei/nhrcdh) be;.,uin with Novtunber on Samhain eve, 
i.e. Oct. 31, and was sulxlivided into two jiarts, 
the second be^dnniipc: on Teb. 1 ; the summer half 
{s^onhradh) began with May and the Beltane feast, 
and also had its subdivision, iCs second portion 
beginning with Lugnasad on Aug. 1 (OT)onovan, 
Bnuk of JiUjhts, Dublin, 1847, p. liif.). There w ere 
thus four (piarters, but these do not correspond to 
those beginning with the solstices and equinoxes. 
They begin each wdth a feast, tliree of which— 
fSamhain, Beltane, and Lugnasad—can oa'-ily be 
traced. The Februai'y feast is now rejilai •ed by 
St. Bridget’s day(t'eb. 1): its pagan puMlecessor 
has left scant traces. It is unlikcdy that this 
definite subdivision existed in earlier times, as, 
indeed, the shifling of Samhain fiom mid- to 1st 
November suggests—in the Isle of Man it is still 
held on Nov. \2{FL ii. [1891] 308)—and the arrange¬ 
ment is doubt less duo to the analogy of the Koman 
calendar. But the influence of this cabuidar had 
the further cll'cct of displacing some of the festivals, 
'thus, in Caul, much of the ritiial of Samhain w'as 
traiisfeired to the calends of January, while there 
was a tendency to ceJebrate .Midsummer day in¬ 
stead of Beltane as the summer feast, both b-ung 
found with similar ritual over the (Celtic area, ami 
they are eviilently twin halves of one festival. 
The inlluence of the ChiisCaii c.ahmdar, with its 
lists of feasts and saints’ days, must also be taken 
into account, some of the litual of the earlier pagan 
festivals now' occurring as survivals on holy days 
within the range of the jiagan festival periods. 
All these festivals being mainly connected wuth 
agriculture, magic as well as religion had its place 
in the ritual, the object of the magical acts being 
to promote fertility and to aid the pow'er of the 
divinities or spirits of fertility. 

2 . Samhain (perhaps from sarn, ‘summer,’ and 
f uhi, ‘ sunset ’ or ‘ end ’ [Windisch-Stokes, Ir. 7>.rft\ 
Leq)zig, 188011’., i. 757], though Stokes [Urbdt. 
SprarksrJintZy Gottingen, 1894, p. 293] gives to 
*samani- the meaning of ‘assembly’), as a festival 
of the beginning of w inter when blight and death 
were assuming their leign, naturally took account 
of that fact, and its ritual was intended to assist 
the powers of growth in their contlict wuth winter’s 
deatm. But it had other aspects abso, and a com¬ 
plete understanding of the f(‘stival can be arrived 
at only by studying early descriptions of the ritual 
or actual folk-survivals. Wdth the growth of Celtic 
religion this feast seems to have gathered up into 
itself the ritual of certain lesser festivals. It is a 
festival of beginnings, like the New' Year festivals 
of all [)nmitive folk. Its ritual suggests abso the 


h'^lival of eailier pastoial times, w'hen the Hocks 
and lierds wtuc- regai(b‘<l as tlnuiisclves divine 
animals. It is also a harvt'st festival, as is Lug¬ 
nasad in August; and, though harvest would be 
ov(‘r before mid-November, sonu; of the ritual may 
have been transferiTMl to that date, especially if it 
had been associated with threshing rather than 
w ith the harvest licld. M’lth t he coming of Christi¬ 
anity and the adoption of the Koman calendar, the 
ritual of the festival w'as once more scattered over 
the other sacrtal days in winter. 

( 1 ) Asa festival of beginnings, some of the ritual 
had refeiamce to that tact. All tires having been 
cxtingibrnhed, new' lire was brought tiom the sacied 
bonliM-(Keating, ///.s'C, i.ond. iSGt), pp. 125, 300), 
it sett kindhal [uobably by friction. Bossibly Die 
blazing Yule-log brought to the health at (. hrist- 
mas was originally «h'i ived from the Samhain rites, 
by being dislocated irom them as Christmas 
festivities became more prominent. Merriment 
and baasting characterize the festival in Ireland 
(Windisch-Stokes, i. 2o5 ; d’Arbois, ii. 5), and this 
may also be traced in the Scots 11/illowe eii customs. 
In other words, it was an orgiastic feast ; this 
is clearly seem from the licentious customs of the 
calends in Caul, (hmounced by the Churidi over 
a long ])eriod. Such licence always characterizea 
a festival of beginnings, w'hen the cwils of the past 
year are being ritually got rid of by various 
means. Kites of divination, foriaasting the lives 
of the impiirers duiing the coming year, were also 
in evidence, d’he must common rite was for each 

lerson to throw a stone into the bontire which was 
kindled at Samhain. Its ])Osition next morning 
indic.'ited the fate of its owner (Brand, Bop. Ant., 
London, 1899, i. 390; Sfnt. Acr. xi. (>21). Perhaps 
in earlier times this rite was a casting of lots to 
obtain a human vii'tim, while the memory of the 
slaying was long alter tiansformed into a presage 
of death or mi.Nfoitune within the year, (dthcr 
rites of <livination, such as those described in 
Burns’ Hallowe'en, liad an erotic ('haracter( Hazlit t, 
Diet, of Faiths and Folklore, London, 1905, pp. 
297 L, 340). 

(2) The lack of fochlcr led to the slaughter of 
cattle at this time, or rather at a date correspond¬ 
ing w'ith Martinmas, which points to the earlier 
date of the festival in mid-November. This 
slaughter, like that of the Scandinavian ‘ Blbt- 
mbnath,’ was sacrificial in character, and was 
followed by a feast on some of the animals. With¬ 
in recent times in Ireland it was customary to ofl’er 
one of the animals to St. Martin, the successor of 
some pagan animal-divinity in anthropomorjihic 
form, and ill-luck followed the neglect of this rite 
((Jnrtin, l^des of the Fairies^ Dublin, 1895, )). 72). 
'I'liis .semi-religious slaughter dates back to the age 
wlnm the animals were themselves divine. In this 
jiastoral stage,, peihaps associated with totemism, 
the annual slaying would be limited to one animal 
in each group; and, the animal being divine, the 
least on its llcsh was sacramental. If the slaughter 
had been more general fiom the first (as it certainly 
became in later times), it would be accomjianied 
W'ith rites intended to j)roj)itiate the divine 
animals, as in analogous cases idsewhere ; but the 
festival w'ould still be sncramental. The sacra¬ 
mental eating, the divinity of the animal, the 
giadual anthro[)omorphic ten<b*ncy to give the 
animal-god a human form, and the transference of 
his personality to a later Christian saint, may be 
seen in the trish legend of St. Martin (already 
associated w'ith the slaying), w'hich tells how' he 
was cut up and (viten in the form of an ox {liCel 
vi. [1884J 254). Possibly the representation of the 
corn-spirit in animal form may have blended with 
the divinity of the nnimals slain at Samliain. 
Again, in Gaul, at the calends, as formerly at 
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Saruliain, iii(3n wore the heads ami skins of 
elanj^ht('red animals in i)rocessions, do\ihthvss in 
or<l(^r to assimilate tiiemselves tnrtIuM' to tlie 
animal divinities l)v eonta(;t, as they had already 
doiKi hy eating. This custom was vi;::oronsly 
attacked by Church Councils and by individual 
pr(uich(‘rs (see catena of passages in Chamlxu’s, 
Mrdid'vnl Stage, Oxford, 1903, Amc N ; J'Lwxis.. 
2001). In ei'rtain recent survivals in tlie Hebrides 
a youth dr(‘ss(al in a cow’s hide paraded the village 
and brouglit a blessing to each house wheie a 
jerson or animal inhaled the fumes of a piece of 
)urning hide carried by him (Chambers, Fop. 
Khi/mes, Edin. 1847, p. 297). 'riiis custom, which 
may have taken the place of the (‘arrying of the 
slain animal in jirocession, resmiibles the rite of 
hunting the wren (see art. Animals, in vol. i. p. 
532'’), which occurred at Cliristmas. liut thi^, 
like the animal masquerades, may have been 
associated witli Samliain in earlier times. Mas¬ 
querading is still common among young people on 
Samhain in the Highlands, and in some })arts of 
Hritain dressing in animal di.sguise was as.sociatisl 
with an autumn date ( H ut chimson, View of North- 
U'oiherlavd, Newcastle, 1778, ii. 45; Thomas, FlIU 
xxxviii. [1898] 334). 

(3) The agricultural aspect of the feast is seen 
first of all in the bonlire which was (and still is in 
(kdtic and rural districts) lit on Samhain eve. 
The analogy of the Beltane and Midsummer lires 
show's that it w'as intended as a tiiiecharm to aid 
the power of the sun by viitiie of mimetic magic, 
while, at the same time, this symbol was virtually 
the thing symbolized and conveyed its benelils. 
Ibuice the new- fire w'as lit from the divine fire, 
blazing faggots were carried through the village, and 
the people junified t hrough the lire in order to be 
purilied and strengthened by contact wdth the 
divinity. Numerous referencijs show' that various 
evil powers (fierhaps blight and death), rejiresenlisl 
as (lemoniac beings or w'itches, were esjiecially 
ranifiant on Samhain eve {liCcl x. [1889] 214, 225, 
xxiv. [1903] 172 ; Joyce, Sue. Hist, of Anc, Ireland, 
1903, ii. 550; O’Crady, Silva. Gadelica, Lomlon, 
1892, ii. 374; Cymnirodor. vi. 170), and one of 
these references show's that they w'ere particularly 
hostile to the crops and animals. They may have 
been conceived as combating the powers o^ liglit 
and grow'th, which w'ere thus assisted by the bon¬ 
lire. There are also traces of a traditional belief 
that sacrifice w'as ottered to them. In Welsh folk¬ 
lore the peoTile rushe<l off as soon as the fire was 
extinguish(‘d, to es(!af)e from the ‘black sow’ who 
caf)turi‘d the hindmost—fierhaps a reminisceiu’e of 
sacrifice (Khys, Celtic Folldore, Oxford, 19U1, i. 
225), and early Iiish literature refers to the tax of 
tin* year’s corn and milk, and of two-thirds of the 
children Ixnn w ithin the year, to the evil Fomorians 
on Samhain eve. Keating {Hist. .300) also sfieaks 
of a sacrifice to the gods, burned in the fire on 
Samhain eve. But, though the fmwers of blight 
may have been firofiitiated, it is not unlikely that 
tlie firimitive slaying of a human represenfative of 
the corn-sf)irit or of some divinity of grow th was 
later conciuvcd as such a propitiatory sacrifiiti;. The 

{ process of thought is dillicult to follow', but it may 
lave seemed natural that, since the divine fire 
acted magically uf)on the life of the sun, it would 
act also uf)on the fiower of (he god or sf)irit who 
was consumed in it in human form. By dying, the 
divine life was ri'uew'ed and strengthened (si^e 
Frazer, Adonis, 1906, f). 100). At the saim; time 
we must not overlook the fact that the fiow'crs of 
grow th may themselves have come to be regarded 
as evil in Christian times, just as the corn-spirit 
was sometimes given a formidable aspect. The 
‘ black sow’ in the Welsh instance may have been 
an earlier animal embodiment of the corn-spirit, 


w'hich had come to be looked upon as moio or les.i 
d(*moniac. At all events, thii ingot a human 
rcfue^cnlafive of tin; corn-spiiit can haidly hi', ke[)t 
ap.ait liom th(3 \i((im slain at Samhani, moie 
esjK'cially as harvest is late in several Ccliic, logions; 
while, to judgii by folk-custom, the slaving was 
freipienfly ('onma-(('<l with the thieshing of the 
grain, rathei than with the harvt'sMiold (l\lann- 
hardt, Myth. Forsrh., Strassburg, 1884, p. 3;i3fl'.). 
The slaying of tire corn-spirit W'as prohalriy dr'rivi'd 
from the similar slaying of the tree-spirit at the 
.summer f<'ast. The corn-sj)irit, like the latter, liad 
also various embodiments—the last sheaf, an animal, 
or a human being; and all of these had powers 
both of quiidvcning and of strengthening the fruits 
of (he earth, cattle, and womi'ii, while tlrere can be 
little doiiht that part of the llesh was also eaten 
sacra,mi'iitally (iMaiudiaidt, 317 f. ; Frazer, GlC^ii. 
288). Fos'^ihly, l-oo, as the represi'iilative of the 
tree-sj)irit hatl oni e ho n a [riicst-king, so he who 
lepirscnted the corn-spu may have been called a 
king also. 'This would ,‘n‘count for tire choosing of 
a mock-king, e.g. tin* ivi.ig ol the bean, at winter 
Ic'.iivals (Ihizlitt, 35; v'namlKis, Book <f J)ays, 
Ei.m. istc:, i. 02). 'I'liis and (lui jiresence of 
etligies of sjtints, which were carried in proce,ssion, 
their clothes disti ihufed, and then linally burruHl 
(('hamlx'is, ii. 492; Hazlitt, 131), form survivals, 
though sor-iewdrat ajrart. horn the date of Samhain, 
which ai<3 doubtless derived from the ritual of the 
coin-spirit, or perhajrs that of the divine animal 
associaied in earlier times with it. But, since the 
b'mt sheaf representing the corn-spirit is usually 
called by some fimiale name, ‘the Maiden,’ ‘the 
Mother,’e(-c., this .shows that the corn-.spirit had 
originally been conceived as female—doubtless as 
a result of the fact that agricultural rites w-ere lirst 
in tlie liamls of women ; while in survivals ulti¬ 
mately derived from Samhain rites a ‘ (pieen ’ or 
‘\'uleswife’ is in evidence (Hazlitt, 97; Davies, 
Man. Records of Yoi'k, London, 1834, ]>. 270). With 
this we may also connect the fact that men dis¬ 
guised themselves as womi'ii at the calends. The 
increased power of the fairies —in Ireland the suc- 
cc.ssors of gods of growth and feitility —on Samhain 
eve is easily explicable by the naturii of the festivals, 
though they may have been sometimes imnfused 
with thii demoniac powers. The vaguer corn-spirits 
doubtless became greater and more anthropo¬ 
morphic. divinities, and the slaying of one rmirc- 
sentative may have been changed to tlie slaughter 
of several victims, w hi'ie death was also considered 
beneficial to vegetation. A similar evolution oc¬ 
curred in connexion w ith the vegetal ion spirit, while 
a holo(;aust of victims took the place ot his repre¬ 
sentative. ].)ouhtless among the i ural ])eoj)le them¬ 
selves the vaguer spirits and tlie older litual still 
jirevailed with little change, d'his suhstilution of 
sevi'r.'il victims for one would account tor the so- 
called sacrilice to the komorians, if they were ab¬ 
original godhof fertility, and for the sai'iilicial cult 
of (Jronim Cruaich, connected in one jilace with 
Samhain (see ( d.L’i’S, V. 2). The gods of growth, 
evolved from these vaguer spirits, may well have 
b«‘en conceived as in conllict wdtli powiirs of blight 
and death at this time, and this may have bi'cn 
ritually rejiresented by a combat. The story of 
the batt.le of Magtured might then be reganh^d as 
based on a myth w'hich tidd of this conllict, and 
which show’ed that, in spite of the a})parent blight 
in Naturi*, the jiowers of growth could not be 
tinally van(|uished, but were victorious, like the 
Tuatha Dc J)anann, at this battle. 

(4) A yearly festival of the dead took place on 
Samhain eve at the beginning of winter, when the 
powers of growth were at their wi akest, and when 
possibly a representative of the corn-spirit was 
slain. Hence this festival, like that of Lugna- 
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Bad, may have been a&sociated with the spirits 
of such victims. Or a festival associated with 
dying powers would easily become a feast of the 
(hiad generally, while the dead themselves were 
connected with the under-world god of fertility. In 
Scandinavia the dead have female spirit-guardians, 
////y/ar, identilied with the disir, also females, 
liv ing in the holh)w hills and apparently earth-god- 
desses. 'the Celtic analogy is found in the Matres, 
also earth-goddesses, (diristmas Eve was called 
Jllddrrt?}i/d, or ‘Mothers’ Night’ (llede, Temp. 
Rat. Id) ; and, as many asp(M“ts of the winter festival 
were dislocat(‘d and transf(!ii(;d to Christmas and 
at the same time christiaruzed, it is ])ossihle that 
Samhain eve had, in pagan times, been the Mothers’ 
Niglit. Earth-goddess(\s probably preceded an earth- 
god, and hence they receive<l tlie dead into tlndr 
k(jeping before the Celtic I)is])ater did so. Thus 
the season of (‘arlh's decay was also the time at 
which her children, tlu; dead, were commemorated 
{st‘e KAUril). SaTiihain eve would thus coriespond 
to the Scandinavian JJlsabldt held about this time— 
a festival of the dead and the disir (Vigfusson- 
I’owell, Carp. Poet. Jior., Oxford, 1883, i. 41')). I’his 
Celti(^ festival has hdt survivals in modern folk- 
custom. In Ireland all the dead come out of their 
graves and visit the houses, where a good tire is 
left for them ((.hirtin, Talcs, 157 ; FL iv. [1893] 
359). The same belief and custom obtain in 
llrittany (Le llraz, La LLjende dc la 7nort '\ Paris, 
190'2, ii. 115). Thus the festival of the dead brings 
us back to the hearth, and it is not unlikely that 
the Y\ile-log was originally associated with Sam¬ 
hain, when new lire was kindled on the hearth, and 
that the libations poured on it were intende<l for 
the dead. The plac(* of the two Christian feasts 
of All Saints and All Souls on Nov. 1 and 2 (the 
time of Samhain) remains to be explained. The 
lirst, of earlier origin, was doubtless intended to 
supplant the pagan festival of the dead. As it 
faihal to do so, a Christian feast of all the dead was 
then originated to neutralize existing pagan rites 
(Frazer, Adonis, 253 11’.). In this it only partially 
succeeded, but it is perhaps due to Christian in- 
diiences that the more friendly aspect of the <lea<l 
has been largely forgotten, and that they are 
associated in popular ludicd with demons, witches, 
etc., whose power is great on Samhain eve, and 
who are perhaps the rej)resentatives of the old 
power of blight and death. 

3 . Beltane and Midsummer. —These two festi¬ 
vals being twin halves of one early sumimw festival, 
the object of which was to promote fertility in 
field, fold, and house, the ritual acts of both may 
be considered tog(;ther. 

The word Beltane was already a puzzle to early Irish philo- 
logista, who explain it as meaning (1) bd tene, a goodly lire, or 
(2) l)el dine, heoause the newly-born caltle (dine) were offered 
to a god Bel (C’ormac, in Stokes, I'hree Irish Glossaries, 
London, I802, p. 9, s.v. ‘Bel, Beltaine ’ ; Arch. Rev. i (1S.S8] 
282; cf. Joyce, Irish yaines of Places*, Dublin, 1901, i. 278; 
Ri'el XXV. [J904J 80). The latter derivation ia followed iiy tho.se 
who connect a (’eltic god Bel or Belu.s with a borrowed Semitic 
Baal. No Hindi god is known, however, uriles.s Bclenos, Belisama, 
be connected with Beltane, as some HU{)poHe. D’Arbois ( 11 . 21.8) 
poHtulatcs a god of death, Beltene, d(*riving the word from 
beltu, ‘to die,’ and makes the festival his day. But no such 
go<i is known, ami the feast was one of life and growth, not of 
death. Stokes (YVircc Irish Glos^aricf, xxxv.) divides the word 
into * Belt -aine, while its root is perhaps the same as that of 
the Lith. bdltas, ‘ white,' and the -aine is a termination as in 
sechtmaine, ‘ w^eek.’ In his lirkelt. Sprachschatz, 12.5, Kil, he 
shows, how’ever, that its primitive form was the composite 
*belo-te< p >nin, from *bel()-s, ‘clear’ or ‘ shining,’the root of 
the divine name Belenos, and te<p>nos, ‘fire' (O. Ir. ten). 
Hence RcLtane would have some such meaning as ‘bright fire.’ 

As at Samhain, the chief ritual act was the kind¬ 
ling of a bonfire by a .Bjiark from flint, or by friction 
from a rotating wheel (need-fire), frequently after 
the fires of the di,strict had been extinguished. 
Cattle were driven through the fire or between two 
fires lit, as Cormac says, by Druids with incanta¬ 


tions. By thi.s means, viz. contact with the divine 
lire, they were i)reBerved from disease. Survivals 
show that the festival was communal, since all the 
inhabitants contributed to the lire, while its religi¬ 
ous side is seen in the fact that, within recent times, 
there was a service in church and a procession, and 
mayor and priest attended the fire. They repre¬ 
sented the earlier local chief and pagan priest. 
The lire was sometimes lit round a tree, rciiresent- 
ing the vegetation spirit, or round a pole covered 
with greenery (the Maypole of later survivals) ; or 
a tree was cut and thrown into the lire (Hone, Bh'ery- 
Day Book, J^ondon, 1838, i. 849, ii. 595 ; Joyce, i. 
216^ Rif I iv. [1879] 193). The peonle, probably 
clad in leaves in order to assimilate tnemselves to 
the vegetation sjiirit, danced sunwise round the 
lire to the accompaniment of songs or chants. The 
dance, imitating the course of the sun, probably 
was intended to assist it, for the livelier the dance 
the better would be the harvest. The lire being 
divine, the })eo])le crept through it to avoid disease 
ami ill-luck, to cii'-uire pros[»crity, or to remove 
barrenness. They ran through the lields with 
burning biands, or rolled blazing whet*ls over them, 
or sprinkled aslnes from the lire upon them, or pre¬ 
served charred brands till the following year. The 
tree itself was borne through the lichls ladore being 
burned. The houses of the folk were dei^kcil witli 
green boughs. All these rites had one end, viz. 
to ensure fertility througli (contact with the divine 
lire or the spirit of v(‘getation. As in the Samhain 
ceremonies, the lire represented and aided the sun ; 
and, con.sequently, contact with the lire was 
eciuivalent to contact with the divine sun. Ani¬ 
mals were sacrifice<l, probably as representatives 
of the spirit of vegetation or fertility. Among these 
was the horse, as is seen by Irish folk-survivals in 
which a hor.se’s skull and liones wcri^ placed in the 
lir(‘ (Hone, ii. 595), or a man wearing a horse’s 
head and n'pre.senting all cattle rushed through 
the lire ((Granger, Worship of Romans, London, 
1895, p. 113 f. ; for a legend of a speaking horse 
coming out of a mound at Midsummer eve and 
giving oracles, see Kennedy, Legendary Fictions 
of the Irish Celts, 18G6, p. 135). Some of the flesh 
may have been eaten .sacramentally, and some of 
it plaiM^l on the lields to fertilize them. In Freucli 
Midsummer survivals, animals were burned, some¬ 
times bidng enclosed in osier baskets (Bertnind, 
Rel. des (Tdilois, Paris, 1897, p. 407 ; (laidoz, 
Esqnisse, dc mythol. ganloise, Paris, 1879, p. 21 ). 
Human victims seem also to have been burned in 
the fire, or otherwise slain. Thus, in a Perthshire 
survival, he who reiicived a blackened portion of a 
cake, the pieces of which were drawn by lot, was 
called ‘the Beltane carlinc’ or ‘devoted,’ and a 
pretence was made of throwing him into the fire, 
and he was spoken of as dead {Stat. Acc. xi. 620); 
while in FTance he who stumbled in leaping through 
the lire was considered unlucky and devoted to the 
fadets, or spirits (Bertrand, 119). In earlier times 
such persons would be sacriliced. In other places 
gigantic eftigies made of osier were carried in pro- 
ce.ssion or burned (Manrrhardt, Baumkultiis, Berlin, 
1875, pp. 514, 523). 

Can the sacrifices to which these survivals bear witness be 
conneetod with the periodic Celtic sacrifices for fertility referred 
to by Ciesar, Htrabo, and Diodorus, all perhaps borrowing from 
Posidonius, as Mannhardt (p. 582), followed by Frazer {GIP^ iii. 
819), has suggested 'i Human victims or animals were enclosed 
in large osier images at a quinquennial or yearly festival and 
consumed by fire. The victims were criminals or prisoners of 
war, the former uHually guilty of murder; and Strabo (iv. 4. 4) 
says that the greater the number of murders the greater was the 
fertility of the land, jirobably meaning that where there were 
many murders there would be a larger available number of 
criminal victims for the sacrifice. In the osier images and in 
the animal victims of late survivals, we may trace a connexion 
with these rites, while the enclosing of the victims In osier cages 
may be connected with the custrini of decking a person In 
greenery at the summer festival. In this case the person is » 
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representative of the spirit of vegetation. The Celtic holocausts 
were in orij^in more than sacrificial ; (hey liad originated in the 
custom of sla\ ing annually one man wlio was an incarnation of 
the vegetal lon-spirit. Originally this man tiad heen a pnest- 
king who had all the powers of the vegetation spirit, hut in later 
times a surrogate took his place and v\as slam, though regarded 
for the time as a god. (iradually this slaying was h)okcd upon 
as a sacniice ; hence it woulii naturally be thought, that the 
benetlts of the rite would hegnaater il the numlier of victims 
was increased. This would account for those great jienodu' 
holocausts, though elsewhere, as modern survivals show, the 
older rite must have continued as it was. The v i< (mi was hurued 
in the lire—a sun-charm—and thus vegetation leceivcd hene- 
ficial elTects from the victim himself and also from the fire in 
which he was consumed. At llrst the vegetalion-sjurit had 
been a tree-spint which had povvi;r over growth, fcrtilitv, and 
fruitfulness i. ISS tT.). Hence a tree had a conspUMious 

l>lace in ttie summer festival, and it had all the virtues of the 
spirit which it embodied. It was i-arru'd in jiroce.ssion, impart¬ 
ing these virtues to tielda and houses ; hramdies were placed over 
houses b) obtain them by contact, the tree was tiunieil as a 
luclhod of slaying the sjiiiit, or it was set u]> in the village for a 
year, so that its presence might he.stovv blessing, and was tie u 
burned attlieiicxt festi val (Mannhardt, 177 ; (7/7“ i. '7u;3 ; Jii.ind, 
J'op. Ant. 1 . ‘.17*2 and pu.s'smi ; Hone, li. h!).'')). Among the Ct K.s, 
with vvlioni the oak was specially sacred, that tree may liav e been 
used in the ritual, since it, above all, represented the spirit of 
growth and vegetation. Here it is natural toeoiineet the Druids’ 
rite of culling the misthdoe with the burning ot the saeied tree. 
IMiny (11 i\ xvi. 21'.) IT.) savs tliat it, was cut on the sixth day of 
the moon, though he does not specify the time of the year , Imt 
magical plants, uieluding mistletoe, are frequeutlv gathered on 
MKlsummcr eve in oitler to be' cfTcetive, and it. is fai fr«*i i 
certain that be i.s reporting all that the rite befokenei). It may 
well have been th.al the mistletoe (( ailed in (iaelie. snifh an 
(iataich, ‘saji of the oak ’) was culled iiecMuse it was Ik id to re- 
vresent the life of the tree, winch tsmld not he cut 'iovvii and 
lurned till its life was seem ed, in aei'ordam <• w ith a w id(‘-spre,id 
belief that the soul or hte (A man oi god can he jil.iced outside 
hiiiiHelf for safety and thal he will die if any one s.>( iir< s it 
(MacCulloch, C liondon, li)(J.7, eh. G). Hut, as survivals, m 
which a human (dllgy and a tret> are burned logcdln r, show, a 
human representative of the v eg« tation-sjnrit was hrougin, into 
close connexion with the tree anrl was also slain (Mannhaidt, 
IHGII.). 'I'he vegetalinn-sjiirit was given, now a theilomorphie, 
now an anthrojionioriihie form—hence it could he represeiiteci 
by bea.st or man, hut in either case the tret' itself remained as a 
constant factor in the ritual. Hence the doubling of the tree- 
spirit’s incarnation. Thus t he gathering of t he mistletoe secured 
at once the life of the tree and that of the beast or man who 
wa.s also slain. Possilily the oxen slain at. the mistletoe rite 
may have been theriomorphie embodiments of the vegcLation- 
epirit, though, as a rule, a human ('mlxKliimuit was found , hut 
at this tuiK* iiuinan sacritii'e had been jirohihited in (.’aul. 
Frazer has, t henfore, suggcsti'd (hat the myth of Hahier slain 
by the mistletoe was derived from actual ritual in which the 
mistletoe was plucked before the human incarnation of the 
vegetatioii-spint could be slam ((//>- in. 345). I'hus in the 
primitive Oeltic sunimer ritual, the spiiit or god of vegetation, 
the tree, and the animal or human victim were one; Idieir life 
was in the mistletoe ; they could not he slain until it was plucked. 
This done, they were burned in tin- fire which represented th<‘ 
sun, the visible power of life and growth. Hence both fire and 
slam god had a fertilizing jiower. Flames, smoke, burning 
brand, ashes, and pieces of the victim aided whatever they 
touelied, jiurifying, strongtheiiing, fertilizing. Hence people 
leapt through the tire, or }>asse<l their cattle through it, or Ix*- 
lieved that the fire or smoke fertilized their fields, or carried 
brands ttirough them, or sprinkled (hem with ashes, or buried 
part of the victim in them, or jueserveil the iirands in their 
houses Prohalily jiart of the v ietiin was eaten sacramentally — 
a rite t o which I’liny may refer when he speak‘s of the Celtic belief 
that to eat human fi<‘sh was considered most wholesome (UN 
XXX. 1). The virtue of fire and viedm wa.s niagico-Maeramerital. 
Througti them, num, animals, and vegetation were brought into 
touch with the divine spirit. And in like manner fire and slain 
victim reacted ix rietieially upon the gods or spirits whom they 
represented, the fire upon the sun, the dying god ujion the god 
W'ho lived again. From such vegrtation-spirits the greater 
Celtic gods of growth were protiaiily evolved. 

The ola/ing vvheel, rolled down a slope or through the fields, 
imitated the progress of the sun, assisting it and also benefit,mg 
the crops. Such an imitation of the sun’s motion is found in 
other rites, e.p. circumambulating house, cattle, or crops with 
fire in the direction of the sun (dciseil), with the same intention 
of benefit to them. Here, too, we see Hie origin of the common 
Celtic practice of walking dfiaeil round some object on any 
important occasion. Originating in the idea that to imitate the 
act on of the sun is beneficial, it was held that to do so brought 
good luc'.k and refielled evil influences. Thus in the Cuehulainn 
cycle, when Medh is setting out for the war, her charioteer 
makes her chariot describe a riLdit-hand turn (deiscil) to repel 
evil omens (Leabhar na hUidhre, 65). In late survivals the 
dfisfil action occurs in manifold forms. Hy a further jiroress of 
thought, it was believed that the blazing wheel in its course 
carried off evils from the community, just as, in all probability, 
evils were laid on the slam divine representative (Hone, i. 
846; Hazlitt, li. 346), whether animal or human (see Circum- 
AMBULATION, PrAYER WllKELS). 

Thus the two chief ntes of the Beltane and Midsummer 
festivals, os also those of Samhain, were mutually complement¬ 


ary. The vK'getation siiirit, slam as tree, aminal, or man, died 
tliat he might, live, ana his tlcsh (piiekeiu'd the i ueriries of earth 
and man. So, too, the hla/ing fire assisted ( he life of (he powers 
of lig^ht and growth embodied in ttic sun, and m doing so aided 
both man and beast and the earth and vegct.u ion. All these 
rites survived with little change into t’lin.stiaii tunes and were 
vigorously combated by the tfiuireh (d’.Ai'herv, Spntl , Paris, 
1().5.5 <)7, V. 21(i). Again, by associating the pagan MidHiimmer 
fea.st with the fe.stival of St. John Baptist, or Hie pagan rites 
with the servie.'H and ritual of the Church, an attempt w as made 
h) mollify their sheer paganism, lint in iieitlu'r ea.se was it 
effectually stilled. 

It was usual to roll ‘Jioltaiie cakos ’ down a 
slope — auaiii in evidtuit imitation of the sun’s 
action ; hut in .some cases th(‘ luck of t he owner 
ot the cake was diuiott'd hy it.s remaimii;j: whole 
or hretikin^^—if it hridce he would die witliin the 
y('ar. Ihuduips we may trace hiue an earlier 
selection of a vii tim by lot, as in the case of the 
lot hy tlu' hlat kcnod fia^^nuuit of cake. In an¬ 
other survival, jui'ces of such a cake were given 
to uimaiiMMl fiicnill'y I'owersaiid to animals hostile 
1,0 the ll(M ks Mh-nuaiu, Tour in Scodnnd, London, 
1774, i. h7). It thi.s done in the [U'imitive 

]»a';an rite, tluoe was : jiiojiit lation ot heneticeiit 
ai’d hostile power.^ an ('\em[de of the double out¬ 
look ot .id priinHivc i(“ii;2iori. Ihit jirobably in 
titeir **af..e.st use, tlu> c.nkt's weia- sacnimental in 
cliaiacter. and eaten hy the folk, as in similar 
TeutoniiMiistances ((iiniim, Tent. Mjith., 1S80-88, 
'll. Id.’Id'. As moistuie was nect'ssary for the 
g^iowth (d tiu' crops, ma)2ic«al methods of obtaining 
it were !ii use at Ixitli the festivals. Sacred yvells 
weie visit(‘d, ami rain charms performed with 
tluur waters, lle.nee such wells were deemed to 
he specially etlieaeioiis in other wjiys at these 
times, and people visited them for healing' and 
other purpose's (ILizlitt, i. 38, ii. 3t0; New Staf. 
Arc., Wi(jtutrn, 1834-44, j). ‘208). The ciistorns of 
l)athin^^ in May dew ;uid batliirif^^ in a river at 
Midsummer were oiij^HiuiIly connected with the 
magical method.s of juoduein^^ moisture. There 
was also a dramatic representtition of the conflict 
betwe'cn the powers of growth and those of blij^ht, 
or between summer and wdnter, with the victory 
of the former at this period. Traces of thi.s ritual 
(‘omhat are found all ovt‘r Kurojie, and notably so 
in the eomhtit of tlie forces of the Queen of May 
with thoseof tlu' Qtieen of Winter on l.aa-lloaldyn 
(Ihdtanejin the Ishmif Man (LVi^ii. 99; (jlrimm, 
ii. 7()5 ; Moore, Fi>U:-lurc of Isle of London, 

ls9l, p. 112). These combats bad doubtless the 
intention of aiding the actual powers of prowth ; 
and certain myths, e.ij. that of the Tuatha 146 
Dananii vanquisiiing the f'irhol^^es on May-day, 
and, in Wales, that of the fi^ht of (ivvythur with 
(dwyn for the ])osse.ssion ot ('reidylad, probably 
were ba.sed upon tlie ritual, ddie jireseriee of the 
May-kiiif^ ami Mav-queeii in jiopular survivals, 
and the fact tliat tlicir pH<j^an ])redecessors were 
incarnations of male and female spirits of fertility 
or vegetation, ihat the ‘ sacred marriaf^e 

w'as also pait of the summer ritual. In world¬ 
wide a^ricultinal rites tlie symbols or actual 
human represtmtatives of these sjiirits or divinities 
were united temporarily, the object of the union 
beinji; to juomote the fertility of the soil through 
mimetic rua;.(ic (iiB'^ ii, 295). Frohahly a con- 
Kiderabl(‘ amount of »^mneral sexual licence for the 
same maj^ical end occurred at the same time. 

4. Female cults of fertility.—At the winter and 
summer festivals a divine victim—the kiiif^-l'ric'st 
or his surrogate--\\as slain, in order to aid tlie 
processes of growth and fertility. But, as Celtic 
divinities ami spirits were once mainly fi'iiiale, and 
as the pro<*esst‘s of a;gricultiire weie once in the 
hands of women, tlie rites out of which these 
elaborate b'stivals spranj,^ were doubtless also at 
one time coiilined to them. ddie divine victim 
would then be a female — the priestess or her 
surrogate — representing^ a female divine being. 
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Certain nurvivals point in thi'^ direction. 'Pic 

slayin^M)f a finnale rej)res(Mit:i( ivo of llies])iril i 
^uy^^ested in the name ctiiJIi'itch ‘ ladtam 

earline’ or ‘old woman,’ a})}>li(Ml to the de\ol(‘( 
j>erson in the Hi^diland survivals (see aljove, 8 (U'') 
d’hou^h this person was a male, the name shows 
that in earliiw tiim's the victim was a woman. In 
winter festivals deii\('(l fioni Sa.ndiain, mer 
mas(jueraded as women (Chamhers, MnL Stu'jc 
ii. App. N) ; in local ohs(‘rvanc(‘s of St. Catheiine’s 
Day, Nov. 25, a ‘qnemi’ was chosen hy ^irls; 
‘ Yule's wife ’ a.s wadi as ‘’Yiih*’ had law j)lace at 
tlu! Christmas j»a,L,n'ants (lla/litt, i. 97; Davies, 
Mun. of 1 erZ:, 270). A.^ain, at. tin; sumnuu' 

f(‘stival, the i\lay-queen had frequently in sur 
vivals a more iirominent placti than (he May 
kini;. In both cases such ‘<}ueens’ weie (he 
iiiearnat ions of a female spirit <)f feitility, ai 
eaith-;,;(Kldess or ve^^elal ion-spii it, and W(U(^ slaii 
hy the women wdio ])ractised the cult. Ami if, a,-- 
is prohahle, the wi(.( h oi^ies are nuuains of jiiimi- 
tive female cults, the spcadal activity of witcdie.s 
on Beltane eve, especially on hills whi<di were 
formerly the site of worsliip (Crimm, iii. 10.51), 
may also point in this direction. Later, ^^ods 
toolv the place of goddesses, jiiie^tsof priestesses, 
and male victims were accordingly slain. But 
sporadi(‘ally the female cults probably still Indd 
tneir ^^round. Idiis may explain some classictal 
notices of female worship on Celtic ;,;round. 
Strabo (iv. 4. 6 ) mentions sacrilices paid to native 
goddc'sses, whom he (;alls ‘ Denu'tei and Kore,’ on 
an island near Britain, The cult n.'smnhled that 
of the chthonian goddess at Samothrace, /.c. it 
\vas a cult of fertility” in which female divinities 
were w'orshijiped. 'ihese divinities may still he 
1 ej)res(uited in the sheaves of corn (\alh‘(l the Old 
Woman and the Maiden, the eorn-s])irits of the 
past and the future year. The seed of the latter 
was mixed with next year’s seed-corn, that the 
life of the goddess might pass into the seed sown 
(Frazer, ii. 17111.). rroliably the godde'-ses 

were once re[tresented by actual peisonages, whose 
blood w'as used to fertilize the secd-c.orn. Such a 
rite may underlie Stiabo’s account of the Namnite 
women wdio worshipped Dionysus on an island at 
the mouth of the Loire, Avhich no man might visit 
(iv. 4. 6 ). Yearly they unroofed tin* temple and 
the same day re-ioofe<l it, each w'oman bearing a 
supply of materials ; but she w'ho dropped her load 
(ami this always ha|)pen(‘d) was torn in piec<;s and 
lier remains carried round the tem])le with w'ild 
cries. Dionysius Beriegetes (v. 570) says the 
myst(.*ries took j)la(a 3 at night in honour of i^arth- 
goddesses, w i t h a great (damour, and thatthe w”omen 
were crowned with ivy. The whole reference is 
obscure, but it might be possible to connect it 
with riU‘s of fertility, if the llesh of the victim 
was carried to the mainland and there used to 
fertilize the soil or the sei'd-corn. This assumes 
that she w”as slain as the incarnation of divinity. 
Ferhaf)S Strabo was mistaken in saying that a god 
was worshi()ped ; the cult may have been that of a 
goddess, as Dionysius reports. Another cult is re¬ 
ported by Pliny (xxii. 1 ) as occurring among the 
Britons. In it nude wa)im‘n stained, witli woad 
took }»art. This ritual, which may be connected 
with that of whiidi the Lady (Jodiva t)rocession is 
a survival (Ilartland, Science of Fairy Tales, 
London, 1891, }). 84 11 ’.), is again suggestive of 
agricultural magic, in which nudity is essential to 
fertility. The same purpose is ellected by dressing 
in foliage, thus ellecddvely personating the spirit 
of vegetation, and this may explain wdiy the 
Namnit(; w'omen were (nowmed with ivy, and abso 
W”hy, as Diodorus reports (xxxi, 13 [ed. Dindorf, 
Pans, 18 42, ii. 499J), saciificial victims wmre 
crowned with leaves, 'Die latter custom might 


be an extension of the more j»rimitive one. Just 
as .s{>oradically the cults of women ludd their 
ground, so e.arlier goddesses of fcu’tility sometimes 
irmained even after the diviniti<‘S or spirits of 
tertility and growth, of corn and vegetation, had 
been conceived as male. The image of a goddess, 
c.alled ]>y St. (fn'gory of Tours Berecyntia 
(probably a native gotldessf? Brigindu] assimilated 
to Cybelc under this name), w’as borne through 
the lieltls and vim'yards, on her festival and in 
time of scarcity, while the worshippers sang and 
(lanced before it (7'(r v. 1463; Dreg. Tours, de 
Glor. Conf. 77 ; Sul. S(W. Vila S. Marl. 9). Such 
a lustration of tlie lields with an image in order 
to fertilize tiumi is found in many regions (cf. the 
juocession of the (bunianic Nertlius [I'ac. Germ. 
40]), and w’e have already seen that the tree re[)re- 
s<*nting the vegetalion-spii it w'as similarly borne 
througli the fields, and piobably the image has here 
r<q)la(od such a divine tree. The i)ia(‘ticecontinued 
even among Celtic religious communities, either 
with the image of a saint or with his relics 
(.\damnan, Vita Colnnib. ii. 45). The washing of 
tin; imago after the lustration—probably as a rain- 
charm—is not referred to in the local (faulish in¬ 
stance, but was cornmoidy used elsewhere ; hence 
it may be assumed that it occurred, since on Celtic 
ground the washing of images of saints for that 
t)urpose freqiK'iitly took place. 

5 . Lugnasad.—The first day of August, or 
more probably in earlier times some <lay in mid- 
August, occurring midway l)etwe(‘n Beltane and 
vSamhain, was obs<uved as a festival. It began 
the autumn or harvest-season, and was probably 
i(s(df a h.arvcst festival associated with the offering 
of lirstfruits, though it is doubtful w'hetlier, in 
Britain and Ireland at least, the harvest w'ouhl be 
ingathered by August 1 . 'Lhis points to mid- 
August as the earlier date of the festival, w”hile, 
as we have seen, j)art of the ritual of the har\est 
festival passed to the Samliain feast. One name 
of the day, Br6n Troyain, is explained as ‘ the 
earfh is .•illlicted or under fruit,’ Troyan being a 
naiiK' for the earth (‘ Wooing of Liner,’ Arch. Rev. 

. 232; fpDonovan, liii.). The day w'as dislicated 
among the Celts, as the corresponding liamrnas 
among the Anglo-Saxons, to a sacuifice of the 
fruits of the soil (Vallancey, quoted by Hone, i. 
1063). But the day w'as associated with the god 
liUg ; hence its Irish name, Liiyyiasad, in Scots 
Caelic Lunasdal, in Manx Laa-Lknanys. Cormac 
(]). 99) explains Lugnasad as ‘a festival or game 
of Lug mac Ihthlenn, wdiich was celebrated by him 
in the beginning of autumn.’ But the Kennes 
Dindsenchas [RCel xvi. [1895] 51) says that Lug’s 
foster-mother 'Lailtiu was buried on that day, and 
that Lug directed an asscmibly and games to be 
convened then as a yearly memorijil of her at her 
grave-mound. This may be a later exjdanation of 
the slaying of the corn-s])irit in a human repre¬ 
sentative. In primitive times, wdien agriculture 
A'as in the hands of w'ornen, the victim would be a 
emale, lat(U” euhemerized as Tailtiu, perhaps her¬ 
self at one time regarded as the corn-goddess 
evolved from an earlier corn-spirit. Tn other parts 
of Ireland, as at Carman in Leinster, the festival 
W'as a.sHociated with the death of a w'oman (’arnian 
who had evil designs u|)on the corn of the Tuatha 
!)(• Danann, but a variant made it commemorative 
if Hie death of a king. Carman {RCel xv. [1894] 
313 f.). This may suggiist dilVerent concejitions of 
the personality of the corn-divinity, now a goddess, 
now a god, the one having female, the other male 
representatives ; while, in the case of the god, the 
Male victim may have been regarded as a king, on 
he analogy of the refiresentative of the spirit of 
/egetation. When the festival, as at Tailtiu, was 
further associated w'ith Lug, it would be easy to 
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conTKict (lie }^a)cld(‘ss Tailtiu Avith the i^od, in the 
ri'latioti of fo.sier-iiioliier, astlu^ oulioineii/od myth 
sets iorth. 'The association of jn'oltaldy a 

Buii-}^od, with tho f(3stival is also suu_L;csiive of the 
vdctoiy of the powers of lij^ht and j^row tli over 
tliose of bli^dit, as eviden(a‘d by a phsitiful luirvest. 
The peopl(3 rejoiced in ])res('n{‘(‘, of the victorious 
god. lloiiiiix's may hav(', Ix'cn lit in honour or in 
aid of the sun-god, and tlie mngical (mil of th(3 
waters was also in evidence, ('at lie wen; swum 
through a pool or liver so that they might li\(‘ 
through the year, and in recent tim(‘sin tin; Jsh; 
of Man bottles were tilli'd wit h the water of sacred 
W(;lls (Vallanccy, (jiioted by lla/.litt , ii. 310 ; Khys, 
Celtic lIcKf Ijondon, 1S88, p. 4‘2'd). Besides 
this agiicultural aspiat, the local assemblies at 
Liignasad had also tlu'ir social side. These 
assembli(‘s were fairs at whicdi horse-races took 
place ■— laig being the introducer of such races 
{Lcdhhar Lttupifcli, 10, 2)—while marriagi;s were 
also arrang(;d. Men may have been more inclimal 
to enter ui)on wedlock wlaai their gamers |»romise<l 
to be full. Hut it is also possibh' that betiind this 
lies an (;arlier promiscuous love-making as an'sult 
of the frenzied festival gladness, or with theobjccl 
of magucally assist ing tin; fruitfulness ol I la* soil. 
Possibly, too, the lite of the divine maniage was 
also a part of the festival procee<ling’:s. At all 
events there are hints that it wa-’ comu'ctcd with 
Jaig’s marriage, though the t<‘xt-^ explain this as 
his ‘ w (aiding the kingNhi})’on tin' occasion of his 
being made king aftiu the battle of Magturial 
(Rhys, 411)—a phiase which may Ix' an alb'gorical 
metliod of stating what was ritually enacted, viz. 
the wedding of the divine king, the incarnation 
of Piig, who received the kingdom by virtue of 
his marriage wdth a daughter of the royal house*, 
in accordance wdth the laws of female succession 
or the inatriaridiate. In another t(‘xt this alle- 
goricail in(eipie(ation is moie plainly seen, for 
here the kingdom or sovereignty of Prin Ixdongs 
to an actual tliough mysterious (|U('(‘n who is found 
in a magic palace wdth laig (O'Cairry, 

Dublin, 1801, p. 018). For this reason Rhysi'xplains 
nnsitd, not ast'ormac — ‘festival,’butas ‘awedding,’ 
the w'ord i^eihaps having the same origin as Lat. 
nexus {op. cit. 415). The pro)x;r obsiuvance of 
Liignasad, like that of the festival at (’armau 
held on the same day, though not appari'iitly in 
connexion wdth Lug, produced plenty of milk, 
grain, and fruit, as w'ell as gmieral {(losperity and 
freednm from disease ; but evil c.ertainly follow'cd 
any neglect of it. We cannot doubt that the seed 
of the last sh(!af, representative of the corn-sfiirit, 
was jueserved to mix with the next year’s grain, 
in order to increase its fertility by contact with 
tho divine cereal, while the cattle were made to 
eat straw for the same purpose ; or that the human 
incarnation of the corn-spirit was slain, and his 
blood or llesli mixed with the grain for the same 
purpose, or eaten by the worshipp(;rs. To neglect 
this rite wmuld cause a less bountiful harvest, and 
from this thought may have sprung the wider ideas 
about observance or neglect of the festival itself. 
Though Tailtiu is mentioned as the place wdiere 
‘all Ireland’ met to celebrate the feast, this is 
certainly an exaggerated w\ay of describing many 
such central gatherings, since wo know of others 
held, e.g., at (kirman and Cruacdian. Probably tlie 
gathering of ‘all (biiil’ at Lugudunum, ‘ town of 
Lugus’ (Lyons), may be similarly explained. In 
tliis case the gathering on August 1, originally in 
honour of Lugus and of the same nature as the 
insular Celtic Lugnasad, w^as held in lionour of 
Augustus, and was called, after his name,^ the 
PeiTst of Augustus. This still survives in Welsh 
Cin/I Au'st, the August, or, more jirobably, the 
Augustus festival, proving that the romanizing of 


( he nativ(; feast had spi»*ad to Hn (:i in. Similaily 
tin* chi 1st iiinizing of tlu; jtagxn olUMiiig ot lii.'-^i- 
truits has issued in the I.amnia,s (amtoms. Hut 
relics ol the <‘arlier jiagan lites still maik the 
modern ob'^ervance of the day. 

6. 4'h(‘-e gieater jieriodic. (adtii; festivals may be 
regard(‘d as the linal d(;v(d()}»m(‘nt of \illaL;(' ntuals 
for feitility at (autain times tliioughoul tlit‘y(>ar, 
wliich weie moi e or less liable tovaiiation. 'llu; 
f(*stivals coiKx'i iumI the anthro}x)inoi jihic divinituis 
of growth, and were appaiently h(4d as central 
gatherings. Hut side liy side with them the older 
village rituals may have continued. How far Hie 
folk assoeiati'd the latter with such anthiojio- 
moipliK; divinities is unknown, lint they may 
simply have coiuauned themselves with tlie cult 
of tlie older s[)iiits of teitility, of vegetation, of 
the coin. Ill any east*, no stii(‘t liiu' can be drawn 
bet w con t he test i\ . 1 1 a ml t In* \ il lage i it uals. d'hei r 
central pui)x*se was iCo sam<\ tliough the festivals 
may have* \ t( mh'd I In ,r mmpe ; and what; W'e know 
ol the ritual <d tin* lost isals coiislantly lecalls that 
of jx-jiular sni vival, <4 1 .n* \ illa;.’e cults, d'lie ruder 
.i pi.-cts ot sindi iihuH ha\(‘ boon Indd to be pre- 
(dti** in )rigin (Comnie, Ethnology in Folklore^ 
lannlon, I8;»2, p. 30 11'.). 4'hat' the jue-Celtic 
x-ojiles had sucli cults cannot be doulitixl, but 
\*‘i}li' ng goes to sliow' that Cidtic institutions 
ia*l onimged out of a savage past, that much in 
h(‘ iitual of the C(dts was rude and ciind, and 
that, il they acceptisl alxuiginal cults, it was only 
b(‘oau (* sucli cults were already familiar to 
t hcms(d ve.s. 

S(M‘ al.so arlt. C.M.KNDAR (Cidtic;), CEl/rs. 

Ln K.ii \ 1 CKK.- J. Brand, OiO.s*. o?i Ihe pojoitar AntKjindcs of 
dreat ilntain, London, isTn; A. BcitrancI, iu’l fidiitoi.s, 
1‘aiis, 1S'J7; H. d’Arbois cle Juhainville, Le Curie myttiol 
11 landam, do. iS'li , G. Dottin, Mitnuel jiour .set nr n I'ltiide 
dr I'aiitiijiiite ('e/ti'iio% do. , J Loth, ‘L’anni'c I'clt ii]ue,' 

R(’>1\\\ [UMll ns ir . J. A. MacCulloch, Idd. oj the .-t ne. Celts, 
Ldin. lail , J. O’Donovan, ixt. lUmk of llndds, Dnlilin, 1S47 , 
John Rhys, Celtic lhathcndoin (lU]). Led London, ISSS 

(4bl>S). J. A. MacCllloch. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Chinese).—The 
Chinese work Ts lug-Kirri^ ‘Regulations of the 
Priesthood,’ contains insti actions ioi the observ¬ 
ance of all festivals and fasts thioughout the year. 
They are [dan. 11H2] as follow’s : 

1. National. — (1) 'I'lii; Ihniieror’s birthday. The 

festival commences thri'e days Ix'foie and con¬ 
tinues for three; days alter. It is calbal Sheng-tsr , 
‘sacred festival.’ (2) 'The Kmiu'ess’s birthday. 
(3) 'Ihe day of receiving an Inijxuial message at .i 
monastery. (4) Pour monthly feasts -at the new, 
and hill moon, tiie 8th, and the 23id days of the 
month. They are called .voc/en, Mh*' four 

feasts illustriously decieed. ’ (5) A universal les of 

JOmperors’ d(.*aths, of the jiresent- dynasty only. 

2 . Celestial beings.—(1) Day of worshi]»ping 
Devas. The authority for the observances u'stson 
Kin-Kicang-inlng-knig, ‘ tho bright sutra of golden 
light.’ (2) P(dipse.s of sun and moon, the c(di;stial 
bodies being addressed, in tkc servictes, as Hodhis- 
attvas (i/.i’.), and the iiower of Buddha evoked to 
deliver them. (3) Sacrili(;e to the moon on the 151 h 
day of the 8th month, this being the moon’s biith- 
day. (4) Prayer for line weather, to vaiious 
Buddhas. (5) Prayer to Wei-to, protector of the 
Buddhist religion. If supplies at the; monasteries 
fail, W(‘i-to is appealed to to rephmish them, (d) 
Birthday of Wei-to, on the 3rd (or 13th) day of the 
6 tli month. (7) Birthdays of the divine luotectors 
of monasterie.s : {a) Hira-kirang, on the 28th day 
of the Dth month ; {h) Lung-wang, ‘ diagon-king ’ ; 
(c) Kwan-ti, ‘god of Avar,’ on the 13th day of the 
5th month, though the 24th day of the dtli month 
is the date in tin; national annals. (8) Birthdays 
of the kitchen-gmd, on the 24th day of the 6th 
month, tlie 3rd of the 8th, and the‘24th of the 12th. 
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3 . Buddhas and Bodhisattvas.—(1) Birtlidjiy 
of Mi-li Fo (Maitreya Ihiddha), 1 st day of 1 st iiioiitli. 
(2) Anniversary of Sak>aniuni’s entrance int(' 
Nir\ana, 15th day of 2 nd inontli. (3) Birthday oi 
‘ Kwan shi yin p’u-sa,’ or Avalokitesvara {q.v.)y 
null day of 2nd month. (4) llirtInlay of ‘ P’u-liieii 
p’u sa,’ or Samantahhadra, a tictitious Buddha of 
nortliern Buddhism, 21st dav of 2nd montln (5) 
Birthday of the female liuddha, (diun-li, ( 1 th day 
of tlie 3 rd montli. ((>) Birthday of ‘ Wen shu ])'u 
sa,’ or iMafijusii Bodliisattva, 4th day t)f the 4th 
month. (7) llirtInlay of Sakyamuni, Sth tlay of 
the 4 th mold li. ( 8 ) Birthday of ‘ 'Fa shi-chi })'u-sa,’ 
1 st day of the 7 th month. 'Idiis Bodhisat tva, with 
Kwan-yin and Amitahha, are ‘ tin; three sa^es 
of tin* West.’ (9) Birthday of Ti-tsan;^ p’u-sa, 
3dth day of the 7 th month. ( 10 ) Birthday of Yo- 
slii Fo (the Buddha who instrinds in ln;alin;^0, 
or Bhaisajyapuni Buddha, 3dth day of the !)th 
month. ( 11 ) Birthday of O-mi-to Fo, or .\mida, 
Amitahha Biiddlni, 17th day ofjhe 11 th month. 
(12) Anniversary of elevation of Sakyamuni to the 
lank of Buddha, 8 th day of 12 th month. 

4 . Characters in Chinese Buddhist history. ( 1 ) 
Death of Pochan^^ 19th day of 1st month. ( 2 ) 
Death of Ilwei yuen, a founder of the Tsm;^^-tu 
school, 6 th day of 8 tli month. (3) Death of 4'au- 
siu(*n, a founder of tin; discipline school, 3rd <lay 
of loth month. (4) Anniviirsary of ticath of Bod- 
hidharma ('ra-mo), tin; lirst of the six patriarchs, 
5th day of 10 th month. (5) Death of llien-shen, 
founder of the school hearinj.^ his name, 1 1 th day of 
11th month. (0) Diaath of Chi-k’ai, fouinlcr of the 
T’ien-t’ai School, 2Uh day of I 1th moiitli. 

5 . Supplemental anniversaries.—( 1 ) First <lay of 
tln‘ yviiv, sjiecial w 01 ''hip. ( 2 ) Fnd of winter, 
Kiad-tun^S loth day of 1 st montii. (3) Birthday 
of Sakra, Otli day of Dt month. (4) Birthday of 
Yo-wan^^ p’u-sa, medical kiii^^ and Bodhi.sattva. 
ir)th day of the 4th montli. (5) (’ommencement 
of summer, 16th ilayof 4tli month. ( 6 ) Yu-lan-p’en, 
oer(;nioriy for feeding hungry gdiosts, 15th day of 
7 th month. ( 7 ) I^lnd of summer, 16th day of 7 th 
month. ( 8 ) Birthday of the Bodliisattva Lung- 
shu, or ‘Dragon-tree,’ 2 r)th day of the 7 th montli. 
(9) Birthday of the ancient Buddha Jan-teng, 

‘ Tdght Banin ’ (Dipaihkara Buddha), w hose disci phg 
in a former kdlpa, Sakyamuni was, 22nd day of 8 th 
month. ( 10 ) Commencement of w inter (Bi-tung), 
15th day of 10th month. ( 11 ) Biithday of the 
Bodliisattva 11 wa-yen, 29th day of the 12 th month. 
( 12 ) Winter sidstice ; special worship. 

In this jiopular calendar, the Ts inq-Kwei, no 
mention is made of anything astronomical. The 
Buddhists have arranged their calendar of festivals 
and fasts to suit tlie (^’hinese months ^ (see 
Calendar [(Jhinese|). 

Litf.hatcrk.—E. J. Eitel, Handbook for (hr Student of 
Chinese fiuddhisni, London, 1870 ; C. F. Neumann, ('ateehism 
of the Shauidns, Enj^. ir., do. 1801 ; S. Beal, (’utena of 
Buddhist Seriptures from the ('hinese, (lo. 1871 ; M. Anesaki, 
‘Chinese A;,cini.is and I’ali Nikaya.s,’ .IRAS, lilOl ; S. Beal, 
Buddhism m China, L(jndon,1884 , J, W. Young", ‘ Eec.std.agcji 
der C'hince/.en door Tshoa-tso-koan,' in Ti/dsehr. rorind. 'J'anl-, 
Land-en i’olkenkunde, xwii. [188‘J]; F. K. Ginzel, I/and- 
burh der niaihemahschen und tec/mischen Chromdixjie, Leipzig, 

i900ff.,i. 48.1 bf). J. li. Bateson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Christian).—i. 
Days of weekly observance. —4’he w eek of seven 
days was taken over hy Christijins from theJewush 
Church with a change in the sacred day—the first, 
the day hallowed hy Christ’s resurrection, occuiiying 
the place of the seventh. 

{(i) The observance of the frst day of the week, 
as the day w hen Christians met together specdally 
for ‘ the breaking of the luead,’ is already noted 
in the NT (Jn 20 ^^-Ac 2 (F, 1 Co 16^). In the 
Epistle of Barnabas (end of 1 st cent.) tlie Avords 
^ J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, Ix)ndon, 1880, pp. 205, 212. 


occur (ch. 15): ‘We keep the eighth day for rejoic¬ 
ing, in which also Jesus rose from the dead.’ 4’he 
Dahtche (envly in 2 nd cent.) contains the passage 
(ch. 14) : ‘ On the Lord’s own day (/card KupLaKh^' 
Kvpiov) gather yourselves together and break 
bn;ad ami give thanks.’ Ignatius in his Ep. to the 
iMagnesians (same pc'riod) sjieaks (ch. ix.) of those 
who had b(;<‘n converted from Judaism as ‘no 
longer observing Sabbaths, but fashioning their 
lives after the Lord’s Day, on which our life (he 
.N;iys)also rose thi<nigh Him.’ 4’he latter passages 
seem to lix (he meaning of ‘ the Lord’s day ’ {h KvpLaKr] 
hfapa) in Bev Justin Martyr’s d(;scription of 

tlie woiship of Christians on the ‘day of the sun’ 
is well known {Apol. i. 67). 

{b) From very early times Wednesdays and 
Fridays vvere observed by Christians as half-fasts— 
sr//ii/r/ufiia (4'ert. de Jriini. 13), so called because 
they were not prolonged beyond the ninth hour, 
i.c. the middle of the afternoon. 44iey are men¬ 
tioned in the Bidarhe [eh. H) : ‘ Let not your fasts 
be with the hyjiociites, for they fast on tin; second 
and fifth <lay of the week, but ye shall fast on the 
fourth day and on tlu; Preparation ’ {irapaaKevr], see 
Mk 15^*). The allusion is to the Jew ish weekly fasts 
referred to in Lk 18*^. In {\\id Shepherd of llerrnas 
(1st half of 2nd cent.) {Sunil, v. 1) the author 
speaks of himself as fasting and holding a ‘ station.’ 
4'his word, which is explaimsl by 4'ertullian {de 
Oral. 19)as a military term implying that Cbristians 
were then specially on guard, is his name for the 
two weekly fasts (Pf 2and 14). Clem. Alex. 

{Strom. VI1. [F(r ix. 504]) also mentions these fasts, 
but without using the word ‘station.’ 4’1 h; fasts 
of Wednesday and Fiiday are still continued in 
the Fast; in the West, Friday alone, as a rule, is 
so obseived. These days were also marked by 
assemblies for worship {syna.res). In Africa at 
(he (‘iid of (he 2nd cent, the Fmdiarist was cele¬ 
brated as on Sundays (4’ert. de Oral. 19) ; and this 
was also the case in Jerusalem, except during 
Lent, in the 4th cent. (Etheria, Pervyrin. iv. 3); 
but at Alexandria (Socrates, HE v. ‘22) and at Borne 
(Innoc(*nt L, Ep. ad Jtecent. 4 [PL xx. 556]) at 
this latter date tlie service w'as non-liturgical. 

(c) There was a tendency at lirst, as might be 
expected, among Christians of Jewish ra(‘e to con¬ 
tinue the ohstMvance of Saturday (the Sahhath); 
hut this practice caim; to be regarded as a mark of 
Judaizing (Col 2 *'*; Ignat, ad Magn. ix., Ep. to 
Ihognetus, 4 [r. 150]). We do not liear again of any 
observance ol Saturday until the 4tli century. It 
then in the Fast IukI become a day of wairship, 
generally eucbaristic, ami Lire a festal character, 
f;is(ing lieing forbidden on it, exeej)t on Easter 
Even(Coune. of Laud. 16 and 49 [Mansi, ii. 567,571]; 
A/lost. Const, v. 14, ‘ 20 , vii. ‘23 [ed. Funk]; Basil, 
Ep. 93 [747 xxxii. 483]). In the West, on the 
contrary, except at Milan, Saturday became a day 
of fasting and was non-liturgical (Aug. Ep. xxxvi., 
liv. [PL xxxiii. 137, 201 ]). lYobably the Saturday 
fast originated in the custom, which arose as 
e{irly as the t inu; of Tertullian, of occasionally pro¬ 
longing the Friday fast to the follow ing day. This 
practice is called by him ‘ continuare jejuniurn’ 
{de dejun. 14); subsequently the word snperi)onerCy 
regmrd(;d as a literal tr. of inreprldecrdaL, was apjilied 
to it (Vietorinus, de Fab. Mundi [end of 3rd cent. ; 
l^Ij V. 304, 306]; Counc. of F71vira [3‘24], canons 23 
and ‘26 (Mansi, ii. 9, 10]). 

2 . Lent and Easter.—Our Lord’s death and resur- 
rc'ction took jilaec; about the time of the Passover. 
It was inevitahh*, ther(‘fore, that the Apostles, wLo 
weie Hebrews, and their converts, w ho at the first 
were of the same race, should attach a new 
Christian .signilieance to the ancient festival. 
Th(*re seems to be an intimation of tliis in 1 Co. 
4’he letter was written after a winter, yet before 
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Pentecost (16^-®), therefore about the l^assover 
season ; and in it (5^) 8 t. Pa\il sjx'aks of Christ as 
our ‘ Pascha [here = Paschal victiinj whicli hath 
been saciihced.’ It is on the occasion of the early 
<lis})ute about the time of its celebration that we 
have the lirst Idstorical notice of tlie Christian 
Pascha. Polycrates, Hishop of P^phesiis, and Iren- 
reus, l>isho}> of Lyons, in tljeir hdters to Victor of 
Rome (last de(;ade of 2 nd cent.) trace the (i\iarto- 
decinian custoin of proconsular Asia back to Poly¬ 
carp (t 155), who claimed for it the authority of 
St. John. Pile custom of Rome is traced by 
Irenaais up to Hishop Xystus (c. 120 ), further than 
whom apjc'irently the tradition did not go (Euseb. 
HE V. 24). 

3. Lent.— {<t) Easter never stood alone; it came 
as a day of rejoicing after a fast which commemor¬ 
ated the (h'atli and burial of Christ. 'Flic wor<l 
‘ Pascha’ for tli (3 lirst thiee centuries signitical not 
Easter, but (L)od Friday (Tert. adv, Jnd. 10 ; dc 
B(ipt. 10 ) ; and this meaning was supported by a 
singular notion that it was derived from Trdax^ 
(Iren. iv. 10 [EG vii. 1000]; Pact. iv. 20 {PL vi. 
581]). The fast, to which at first more importance 
was attaclied than to the festival whic.h tollowed, 
was not of long duration. Iremeus, in his lotP'r 
to Vdetor (mentionetl above, 2 ), alludes to dilh‘rent 
usages as ])revailing in his tim<*, and long Udore, 
(ttoXi) v-pdrepov). ‘Some think,’ he writes, ‘llu'y 
ought to fast one day, others t^^o, otliers even 
more : others reckon t he period as 40 hours <lay 
and night.’ 'Flu; 40 hours may be illustrated l*y 
passages from Tertullian {de Jrjun. 2, 18 \PL 
ii. 1000 , 1028]), in which he sjieaks of the custom 
of fasting during the days ‘when the bridegroom is 
taken away’ (Mt 9'®), i.e. the period from Good 
Friday evening to F]aster morning. In A le\andria, 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., we are informed 
that some fasted during the wdiole week Ixifore 
Easter Day, otluus for shorter periods, and that 
the fasting varied in degree of rigour (Dion. Alex. 
I Jitter to B((sihdcs^ in Pel toe, Diojiyuiis of AleX’ 
andrin , Cambridge, 1004, p. 10 J f.), 

( 6 ) The mention of a lamt of forty days (Quad¬ 
ragesima, TcajapaKoarr]) (irst occurs in the lifth 
canon of the Council of Niciea (825) (Mansi, ii. 
669) ; and, tlie reference being only a note of time 
{irpb ryjs recraapaKoarfis), a well-( 3 stablished , custom 
is implied. 4'he period from henceforth is fre- 
(piently mentioned as a time of preparation of cate¬ 
chumens for baptism, for the dis<dpline of penitents, 
and generally of spiritual retreat for Christians. 
Snell exercises naturally involved fasting ; but the 
practi(;e varied in dillerent countries. See, further, 
Pasting (Christian), II. 2 . 

4 . Holy Week {Major or sancta Hrhdoynas, 17 

fxeydX'porayLa). —(a) Palm Bund ay [Dominica 
in Pal mis, j) KvpiaKT] tCov ^atcov ).—The procession 
of palm-hearers in memory of Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem six days before Ilis passion, 
from which the title of this Sunday is derived, 
took its origin in Jerusalem. Ethena [Peregrin- 
atioy relates how the whole Cliristian community 
theni went on the evening of thi.s day to the Mount 
of Olives, where a religious service was held, and 
thence returned home in procession <;arrying 
branches of ])alm or olive and singing, ‘Blessed is 
he that corneth in the name of the Lord.’ The 
ceremony was not introduceil into the West until 
much later. Isidore of Seville (early in 7 th cent.) 
is acquainted with the name ‘ Dies jialmarum,’ but 
1 The Pereprinatio Etheriae is a MS dist-overed by I. F. 
OannnriTU at Arezzo, and i)nl)liHhed by him in 1887. It is an 
af'CQunt of a pil^rimatfe to Jerusalem, addressed by a Spanish 
nun to her sisters in reliKion. Her name was at first wron^dy 
8Uiii>OHed to be Silvia (see Duchesne, Christian Worship*, p. 
4 ;hi). An ed. of the Pereprinatio, with an Eng. tr. by Hishop 
Bernard, is published in the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society 
London, ISOl. The portions relating to the order of church 
otbees at Jeiusaleni with a tr. are given in Duchesne, Eng. ed. 


not with the procession [de Offic. Ercl. i. 28 [BL 
Ixxxiii. 763]). 'Fhe Grlasian and Gregorian Sacra- 
mcntarics also have the name ; but no servii'e for 
the blessing of palms or for the procession is men¬ 
tioned until the second half of the 9th cent. (Amal- 
arius, dc Off. i. 10 [PL cv. 1008]). 

At an earlier jieriod a rite of general obscrvnnce 
on Palm Sunday was the ‘traditio symboli,’ the 
imparting to the catechumens who had been under 
instruction during J>ent of the words of tluiCieed 
for the? lirst time. This ceremony formed the chief 
characteristic of the Sunday next before Easter in 
servic( 3 -books in which the naim^ Palm Sunday is 
unknow'ii. Thus in the S<icranicntariiim Galli- 
(•((P tun iiud the Missalc Got/n.cmn ((m 1. Muratori) the 
s(‘rvice for the day is culled ‘ Missa in Symboli 
Traoitione.’ 

[/)) Maundy Tlnirnlay [Lrria v. iji rana Domini, 
Tj ayLa sal pieyaXy] TKpirrrj ).— Our Loid’s institution 
of the Ihichai'ston ih' day before He sull’ered is 
comniemorated in the li'ingical epistle takim from 
1 Of) IL in ail the Western S(>rvice-books and 
in i |.(3 (Jre<L rite.’ L. Afiiia on this day the 
ihichaiisl 'vas jiaitak* .. of altei the evening meal, 
(ontraiy Ic the' usual leiiuiieinent of fasting com¬ 
munion, in Older to lejnoduce the circumstances of 
(,he institution. 'Fhe ^dd Gouncil of Oarthago (897), 
(an. 29, exempts e\I'li the celebrant on this one 
occasion tiom the rule of fasting ; ‘ Ut sacrameiita 
altai IS non nisi a jejunis hominibus celebia'utur, ex- 
cejito uuo dn; aiiniversario <]uo coena Domini cele- 
brat iir ’ (Mansi, in. 885). St. Augustine (Ep. liv. 7 
ad Januar. \PL xxxiii. 201]) refers to the practice, 
and giv<‘s as an additional reason for it the (uistom 
of bathing on tliis day in preparation for Easter, 
wdiicli he dec'ined imtompatible with fasting ; ‘lauia 
jejuniasimul et lavaera toler/ire non possunt.’ Tlio 
TiLilian (.’ouneil (680), can. 29, expressly cancelled 
the exception allo^ved hy t he Council of Cart hage, 
and made the rule of fasting communion absolute 
(Mansi, xi. 950). 

Other features of this day w'cre the reconciliation 
of penitents (Innociuit l., Ep. ad Decoit. 7 [PL xx. 
559 ]), and the conseeiation of the holy oils for 
baptism, eontirmation, and tlie unction of the sick 
(Isidore of Seville, de Otf\ i. 29 Ixxxiii. 764]). 
The latter rite is still retaiiu'd in the liadn 
Church. The feet-washing of infeiiors b\ superiors 
wdiieh, being known as tlie ‘mandatum,’ gave its 
name to ‘Maundy’ Thursday, seems tx) be tirst 
iiH'Titioned in a canon of the 17 th Council of Toledo 
(694) (Mansi, xii. 98), which coiiijilains that it was 
neglect(‘d in .some ])laces, and for tlie future enforces 
the observanm? on all bishops and priests. The 
name is taken from the anthem sung during the 
eijremony, ‘ Nov um mandatum do vobis ’ (Jn 18^'*). 
See Eket-wasiiing. 

[c] Good Friday [Feria vi. in Par a.hectics, i] ayla 
Kai n^ydXy} TrapaaKeid] or i] pfxtpo. rod aravpov or i] 
aioT'qpLa). —4'lie anniversary of our Lord’s death is 
the only day in Hie year wdien by general ('ustom the 
Emdiaiist is not celebrated—a custom which was 
formerly extended to F'aster h've (Innocent I., Ep. 
ad. Decent. 4 [PL xx. 55GJ), as it is still in the 
Eastern Church. The tirst part of the service for 
Good Friday in the Roman Missal—consisting of 
lessons from Holy S(;rij)ture and Collects, followed 
by a series of intercessory prayers — proliably pre¬ 
serves the type of worship originally usi'd in the 
West on iion-lifurgical days (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, 172, 248). At a later date ( 7 th or 8 th 
1 III the oiikTiUar of Poloiiiins Silvius (iKs) (/‘/v xiii, 671)) 
the *24tb Marrh \'i marked as ‘Natalis calicis,’ the birthday of 
the ('baboo. This i.s in aooordaiu'e with an euilv lioliof that the 
25th March was the day of Ghrist’s death, and the 27th of His 
resurrection. The festival seems to have been generally oh- 
fiorved in Gaul, as wc have fragments of sermons jireaclied on 
the occasion hy Avitns of Vienne (c. 518) (PL lix. 202, 200, ."uS, 
221), and it is mentioned by Eligiua of Noyon (c. 640-059' 
(horn. 10 []L Ixxxvii. G‘28]). 
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cent.) this service Avas elaborated by the introduc¬ 
tion of tlie ceremonies of the Adoration of tlie 
Cross and the Mass of tlie l’resan(d.ili<‘d. Tlie 
form(*r appe.ars in tlu; Gflasian Sdcramcntary and 
in the Onlines K())nnni datin^^ from the 9th cent, 
(ed. MabiJlon in Mti'^nnn Itahrum, rej)rinted FL 
Ixxviii.). It is omitted in the Grrgoriayi Snrrain., 
probably beeause this book jjjives only the j)i’ayers 
said by the Ib>pe (I )iirliesne, 248 n.). It came to 
the AVest from diiiisalem, wbc're on this day, in 
the 4tli e('nt., (Ik* tine cross, disC(j\ercsl, as alb';;<'»l, 
by the Ibiipiess Hcdtoia, ^vas broii^dit out to be 
kissed by tlie fait hful (Ktberia, Feregrinntn)). The 
Mass of the I’resanctitied is tlie communion of the 
])rie^t, and formerly of the people also, with the 
Sacraimmt consc(;ra(cd on the previous day. d'be 
rite was borrowed from the East, where, on da\s 
on whudi the Eucharist as not permitted to be 
celebrated, the Liturgy of the Frcs(tnrtifietL v Tun> 
Trpoi]yiacrf.Ui>u)i> XeLrovpyia, was appointed in its plai'c, 
ddn^ rule in relation to lamt is laid down by the 
Trullan Council (092), can. 02 (Mansi, xi. 908) 
(see Neale, Geu. Intrful. 71411'. ; Allatiiis, Iddlll'.). 
The Devotion of the Three Hours, so popular in 
modern times in the Konian and An^dican Com¬ 
munions, dates only from 1087, wlnui it was intro¬ 
duced in Ecru by the Jesuit Alonso Messia (Thur¬ 
ston, 'The Devofwn of the 'Three Hours Agony, 
tr(()\slntc(l from the Spanish Original, London, 
1899). The name ‘ Cood Eiiday’ is peculiar to the 
(diurch of England. Elsewhere in tin* West the 
day is popularly knowui as ‘ Holy Eii<lay.’ 

{d) Easter Even [Sabhatuin sanetnm, t 6 /x^ya or 
rd dyiou crdf-iSaroi').' 'Diis is the only Saturday in 
the year which is k(‘pt as a fast in the Eastern 
Church. For this day no servictes were appointisl 
in the Latin rite, 'bhe olliceof tin' Vi^dl ot I-laster, 
held before the dawn of Easter Day, was in the 
7th cent, (see Grlasian Sarrain.) transferred to the 
afternoon of Saturday, and later on to the morn- 
in^^ Thus the Engli.sh name is in accord with the 
ritual asfiect of the day. The viyil service juoper 
—consisting of a lon^ series of lessons, (diants, and 
prayers—was followed by the blessintr of the font, 
ami the baj)tism and conrirmatioii of the cate¬ 
chumens. The funedion was concluded by the 
Mass, which originally was celebiatisl at the lirst 
sij^ois of ilawn. Two other cercMuonies were pre- 
ilxed later on to the viyil service—the blessinuj of 
the new lire and of t he. Easchal candle. 'The new 
lire probably took rise from a payan custom to 
whicli, when adopted by Christians, a yospel sym¬ 
bolism was attaclied. The lirst notice we hav(* of 
it is (‘(Uineided with Ireland in the Icyendary 
history of St. Patrick (Stokes, Tripartite Lfe of 
St. Fafrirk, 1887, !>. 278). I'he custom .seems to have 
been carried to the C(jntinent by Irish ini.ssionaries. 
The mode of liyhtiny it was unknown at Pome in 
the 8th c<‘ritury (Pope Zachaiias [741-752], Ep. IJ 
ad Bonifaciuni [FL fxxxix. 951 1). The fire, which, 
accordiny to the rubric, must be jiroduccd from 
flint and steel, is us(m 1 to kindle the lights through¬ 
out the church. In the East, the holy lire is 
peculiar to the Holy Sc'pulchre at Jerusalem, 
and cannot be tracfsj farther back than the 9th 
century. It has been conjectured that it was in¬ 
troduced by the Latin monks stationed there by 
Charltnnagne, 799-801 (Wordsworth, Ministry of 
Graces, London, 190J,p. 58If., and App. E, p. 4G211'.). 
The bles.sing of tlio Paschal candle was an ancient 
custom in the countries of the Gallican rite, and 
pmhaps in Africa. It seems to be mentioned by 
St. Augustine (f 430), who quotes verses wdiicli he 
had corujtosed ‘in lamb' quadam Cerei ’ (de Civ. 
Jtei, XV. 22 [/V xli. 467j). Two forms of blessing 
are found in the Oinisenla (9, 10) of Ennodius of 
Pavia (521) {FL Ixiii. 258, 262). l^ope Gregory I. 

(t 604) wTites of the ‘ preces rjuae sutler Cereum in 


Kavennati civitate dici solent ’ [Ep. xi. 33 [PL 
Ixxvii. 1146]). The 4th (kuincil of Toledo (633) 
leters (can. 9) to the observance of the ceremony 
in Spain and in many other ])arts of the world, and 
directs that it shall oe maintained in the churches 
of Gaul (Mansi, x. 620). It has a place in the three 
Gidtiean Sarramentarics (ed. Muratori), and in 
Alenin’s suptilement to the Gregorian. It is also 
in the Gctasiaii, but obviou.sly inserted there 
(Wilson, xxvii.). Although not adopted at Rome 
until much later, the Liber Fontijiealis (ed. 
Duch(‘srug i. 225) states that it was permitted in 
(h(? (diurches of the suburbii arian diocese as early 
as the time of Pope Zosimus (t 418). The service 
was read from rolls exejuisitcly written and illumi- 
nate<l, many of whiidi, dating from the 10th to 
the Pith centuries, arc still })reserved. They are 
called ‘exultets,’ from the lirst w'ords, ‘ Exultet 
iam angelica turba c;clorum !’ At the bles.sing of 
the font, the Pa.schal candle is plunged into the 
water during a prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. It is lighted at every service from Easter 
to Pentecost. 

5- Easter.— {a) Easter Day {Dominica Fesurrec- 
tionis, Tj iopri] 7ra(r;^dXioj, t6 7rd(rxa, or i] fxeydXy 
KvpiaKYi)^ —This, the chief festival of the Christian 
tJiurch, w as not at lirst distinguished by any spi'cial 
rite from otlu'r Sundays. So late as the 6th cent, it 
was ordained by Pope Vigilius (537-555) that the 
Masson Easter f)ay should ditl'er from that on other 
days only by the addition of suitable Scripture 
lessons (E/), ad Euther. 5 [Mansi, ix. 32]). At 
Rome on this day the custom of communion in 
both kinds was ndained until near the end of the 
14th century {Onto Jiom. xv. [of Amelius, c. 1378- 
1398] ch. 85, ed. Mabillon, Mus. Hal, ii. 505 f.). 
A Wh'stein mediieval rite, which lasted up to the 
Pith cent., was the blessing of the ll(">h oi a Pas¬ 
chal lamb (D/vfo Rom. xi. [1143], Mabillon, p. 142; 
Pona, Rerum Lit., Rome, 1671, iii. 185 11'.). A form 
of bh'ssing is given in the Missal of Robert of 
Jumieges, 11th cent., p. 103 (IL Rradshaw Soc.). 
Another rite, still linding place in the Latin 
Service-book, formed a conclusion to the ritual of 
Good Friday. On that day, after the Adoration 
of the Gross, the cross itself with the reserved 
Sacrament was placed in the ‘ setmlchrc,’a recess 
generally situated on (he north side of the sanctu¬ 
ary. Refore Matins on Easter Day the Host was 
ceremonially taken from the sepulchre and laid 
upon the altar, while the antiphon, ‘Christ, rising 
from the dea<l, dieth no more,’ wuth its response, 
w’as sung. This was the .source of the special 
anthems prelixinl to the [iroper Psalms for the day 
in the Eng. Prayer Rook. The English name 
‘Easter’ i.s ])robably derived from Eostre, an 
Anglo-Saxon goddess, to whom special sacrifices 
wen‘ <dl'ered at the beginning or sjiring (Rede, 
de Temp. Rat. xv., Op., ed. Giles, London, 1843, 
vi. 179). 

(6) 'The Sunday after Easter, with which the 
Paschal season ends, was formerly called simply 
Octava Faschm, or Pasrha clausum ; but later 
it received the name Dominica in albis (sc. de- 
ponendis), because on this day tlie newdy-brmtized 
laid aside their wdiite baptismal robes. In the 
Greek Church it is styled K. rod di^r/Tracrya or K. 
0w/.td, the latter title referring to the Gospel for the 
day. In England it is traditionally called ‘ Low' 
Sunday,’ for which name suggested derivations are 
‘ Landes,’ the first w'ord in the sequence, or ‘ Close 
Sunday’ (Procter-Frere, New Hist, of the Book of 
Common FrayeiS , London, 1905, p. 543 n.). 

6 . Ascension Day {Ascensio Domini, y dvd\r)\pL^ 
TOO Kvpiov ).—The day of our Lord’s a.sccnsion was 
commemorated at Jerusalem in the time of Etheria, 
380 {Peregrim.). It is called by her ‘the 40th day 
after Easter, that is, the fifth feria (Thursday).’ 
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In Apost. Const, v. 20 {c. 375) it is directed to he 
kept as a festival. We have sermons preac'hed on 
this day by (Jre^^Mjry of Nyssa (t 305) {FG xlvi. 
690), h^japhanius (t 403 ; ii. 285, ed. Petavins, Paris, 
1622), and Chrysostom (r. 4()r)) {FG 1. 441-452), 
who speaks of it as an ancient ami universal feast. 
There is Western testimony of about the same 
date, hive Aseension sermons of St. Augustine 
(i'430) {FL xxxviii. 120211'.) liave come down to us. 
In tlie second he says : ‘ This day is celebrated 
throughout the whole world.’ 

7- The Transfiguration of our Lord {Transfp- 
iirdtio Domini nostri ,/rsii (7i?'isii, tj ayta Merag^p- 
(pcocTLs), Aug. 6.—This immovable feast may most 
fitly be mentioned here among other festivals of 
our Lord. It was first observed in the East, being 
noted in the Coptic Calendar (ed. Selden, de Syne- 
(hois, iii. cap. i5, p. 409) and in the Menology of 
(\)nstantinoplf. (8th cent. ; i. 102, ed. Morcelli). lln 
the We.st the Transfiguration formed the subject of 
(h(i Cosp('l for the Lent Ernljer Saturday (St. Leo, 
Srnn. 51 ^FL liv. 308J), l)ut for long was not other¬ 
wise commemorated. IVobably the Creek festival 
on Aug. 6 was introduced by tlui Crusaders; but 
it did not come into general observance until M57, 
wlnm, in tlmnkfiilness for a victory on that d.-i 3 ' 
over the Turks at Ih'lgrade, it wa.s a])pointed lor 
the Church by l’oi)e Calixtus III. (Paillet, ii. 84). 
It is only a IJlack-Iet t(‘r day in the JCng Prayer 
Look ; but in 1892 the < 'hurch in tlu' United States 
assigned to it a Collect, Epistle and Cospel, ami 
pro])er le.ssons. 

8. Rogation Days. —See Easting {Christian), 
III. 4. 

9 . Pentecost. — Py early Christian writers the 
naiiKi ‘Pentecost’ (soimdimes ‘ (^uinquagesima ’ in 
Latin authors) was gnmerally given to the whole 
space of fifty days after Easter. The period was 
regarded as a continuous festival during which no 
fast was }>ermit(ed, and })rayer was sai<l standing 
(Tert. de Idol. 14, de Dupt. 19, dc Cor. 3 ; Basil, de 
Spir. Sane. 27 [FG xxxii. 192]). There is a sur¬ 
vival of this u.se of the word in the Greek Olhce- 
books, where the name ‘ Mesopentec'.oste ’ is given 
to a festival of eight days which begins on the 
Wednesday before the 5th Sunday after Easter. 
But even so early as Origen (c. Cels. viii. 22 [FG 
xi. 1549]) and I’ertiiIlian {de Cor. 3) we find the 
Avord applied also in the restrictcal sense to the 
day which closed the peiiod. The Council of 
Elvira (305) insists upon the duty of celebrating 
the day^ of I’entecost (can. 43 [Mansi, ii. 13]), and 
subsequeritly this use; of the word prevaile<l. 
Eth(?ria {Fcrcgrin.) gives this name to the festival, 
and des(;ribes the ceremonial observed at Jerusalem 
(end of 4th cent.). The Eng. term ‘Whitsunday,’ 
a(‘cording to the most probable derivation, is 
‘White Sunday,’.so termed from the white robes 
worn by those lately >)aptized (Prooter-Erere, p. 
546, n. 4, quoting 8keat), the eve of Penteco.st 
being in the VVh;st one of the chief seasons for 
baptism (Bingham, Origincs, XI. vi. 7). 

10 . Trinity Sunday. —The Sunday after Whit¬ 
sunday was at first known simply as the Sunday 
of the octave of Pentecost (see Gclasian Sacrani. 
and aj)|)endix to Gregorian). Its observance as the 
festival of the Trinity vas of late and gradual 
introduction. As the day was a do7niniea vacanSy 
without any distimdive otlice of its own, the custom 
aros(i in some places of using on it the Mass of the 
Trinity drawn up by Ste])hen, Bishop of Li6ge (903- 
920). This practice was discouragC(i by Po})e Ahex- 
amler ll. (t 1073), on the ground that any special 
festival of the 'firinity was su})erlluous, as every 
day in tln^ year was consecrated to the honour of 
the Trinity in Unity {MicrologuSy 59 and 60 [FL 
cli. 1019]). But the observance of the day grew in 
popularity in England, Germany, and Erance, and 


was sanctioned by several diocesan synods, as, e.q., 
that of Arles (1260) (Mansi, xxiii. lOOfi). Finally, 
(he festival was apfiointed to be observed gener¬ 
ally by Ikipedohn XXII. in 1334 (Baillet, iv. 15411’.). 
According to (he Roman use, the succiMsllng Sun¬ 
days until Advent still continued to l>e recd^oned 
as after Pcuitecost. The usage of numbering them 
from Trinity was adopted in Fhiglaml and for a 
time in Germany. It is now peculiar to the 
English Chundi. In the Greek caliuidar the day 
is called ‘All Saints’ Sunday,’ K. rCov ayioov Trdvrcoc. 

11. Corpus Christi.—This festival, the lat('st in 

the year of the movable fiaasts of pri'-Reformatiou 
date, is hehl on tlu^ I'liursday afttu' Trinity Sunday. 
'I’lie commemoiation of the Ixucharist on Maumiy 
Thursday, (he day of its institution, was necessarily 
tinged with the sadne.^s of Holy AVeek. It. also 
became o\lushadowed b}^ the consecration of the 
sacr<‘d oils and the utluu ceremonies which had 
subse([uently been .ijqxdnted for the same day. 
ddius (heio aiose in th'' Middle Ages a desire for a 
festival in honour of (he l.iiclui rist at another time. 
Uoi'iais was limt Ivept m 1247, in the diocese 

of l.icge, bv diiectimi ft 1 b-hop Robert de Thorote, 

vno w;is Mllmuiced, ir is s.ud by a vision which 
sei-ii by a nun named .Juliana. It w'as insti- 
ute<l by al)ull of E()pe Uiban IV, in 1264, which 
was eoni'rmed by Cleimait V. in 1311, and by John 
XXiT. in 1316 ( Baillet, iv. 167 fi’.). 4'lie observance 
of(’<»ipus rhristi W'as discontinued in tlie Uhurch 
of E.ngland at the Ib'formation. 

12 . Advent.—See Easting (Christian), III. 2 . 

13 . Christmas. —See sep. art. under that, title. 

14 . The festivals after Christmas. —With the 
festival of the Nativity of Christ wtue associated, 
at least from the 4th cent., coniineniorations of 
eminent saints of the Nd'. Gregory of Nyssa, in 
his oration at the furujral of his brother Basil, 
states that after Chiistinas and hiifore 1st Jan., 
the date of P>asirs death (379), the Chnreh ke}>t 
the f(*stivals of Stephen,^ Eeter, James, John, and 
Paul {F(r xlvi. 789); and in an earlier panegyric 
on 8t. Stephen he explains the principle on which 
these names w'ere selected, namely, that it seemed 
fitting that the praise of the proto-martyr should 
be follow'ed by a commemoration of Apostles {ib. 
xlvi. 725). This statcuuent of Gregory is confirmed 
by the Syrian Calendar of the same date and 
Country, whicli contains the following festivals; 
Dec. 26, St. Stephen ; Dec. 27, SS. John and 
James; Dec. 28, SS. Paul and Peter. The 
Armenians do not observe Christmas,^ yet on Dec. 
26, 27, 28 they honour the same saints, with the 
dillerenco that in their order tlie feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul precedes that of SS. James and John 
(Nilles, i. 373 , ii. 629). The Ncstorians in their 
calendar follow' the .same general principle. Tlieir 
custom is to commemorate saints on a Eriday ; and 
on the Fridays following Christmas they observe 
t he feasts of St. James the Lord’s hrotlier, St. 
Mary, St. John Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul, the 
four Evangelists, and St. Steiihcn (Maclean, East 
Syrian Daily GJ/ircs, p. 265 f.). A similar series of 
holy days following (^)hristmas is found in the West, 
w'ith the sulistitution of the Holy Innocents (Rome) 
or Holy Infants (Africa and Gaul) on Dec. 28 for 
SS. Peter and Paul, who in these countries were 
already comnuMuorated on June 29. The h'stivals 
are thus recorded in the Calendar of Carthage 
g*. 505) : ‘ Dec. 26, S. Stefiini primi niartyris ; 
bee. 27, S. Johannis BaiiUstae^ et Jacobi Apostoli ; 

1 In Apost. Const, (c. 37.'')) viii. 3.3, among- other festivals and 
limes on whii h slaves are to n'sl from work, 8t, Stephen’s day 
is mentioned, but tiie date is not given. 

On Dee. 35 they conum-niorate SS. David and James as 
relatives of our Lord —Scondrajp anri dbcAtfxWto'; respectively. 

‘ Hai>tistae ’ i.s doutitlc'ss a transeriher's error for ‘ evangel- 
istae,’ as St. John Hajitist is commemorated in the same 
calendar on June 31. 
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Dec. 28, SS. Infantiuni.’ Tlie Galli<-an litur^ic 
agree with tlie African ami Syrian calendars i 
celebrating both the sons of Zehedce on Dee. 27 
hut in the Homan books St. John’s name alon 
was retained, and St. Janies was sub.seqnently con 
memorated on July 25. At Constantinojile tli 
Kornan date, .Tune 21 ), for SS. Ibder and l^iul wa; 
observed in the 5(11 cent, (see below, 22 (o)) ; Hol> 
Innocents’ day also, under the title of Holy Infant 
(ru>i/ aylivv vrjiTHjov), was adopted later on, but on tl 
29th instead of tlie 2 Sth Decemlier. 

15 . The Circumcision.—J’he (earliest notices o 
the Christian observance of Jan. 1 represent it as 
fast kept- with the object of counteract ing a riot 01 
pagan festival held at this time of the year (St 
August in(‘, St'vin. 198 [PIj xxxviii. 1025]). Jdn 
.second (Council of d’ours (507) (Mansi, ix. 790) en 
joins (can. 17) that tliree days at the beginning o 
.January^ shall be an exception to the rule that al 
the days between Oiliristnias and Epiphany shall he 
treated as festivals, fn the (idasian and (Jrrgorlav 
Sdcramcntaries ( he day is simply called the Octavi 
of Christinas {Octarns Domini)^ and the siu’vici 
bears the character of that festival, with a specia 
reference in the proper I’reface to (he Virgir 
Mother. The name ‘ C'ircumcision ’ as given to tin 
day is first found in the canon of the (Muncil o 
Tour.s imuitioned above. It appears also in tin 
Hieron, Marti/r. {c. 595) and in tlie (lallican litiirgi 
cal Ixioks of tlie 7 th and 8 th centuries, which treat 
the day as a festival. Hyzantine calendars o 
tlie 8 th and 9th centuries connect Jan, 1 with tlu 
Circumcision {Menology of Constantinople, i. 83 
ed. Morcelli, and Calendar of Naples [Mai, Non. 
Collect. Script. Vet., Koine, 1821, v. 58]). Tlu 
Armenian Church, whicli celebrates the Nativity 
on Jan. 6 (the Epiphany), naturally observes the 
Circumcision on Jan. 13 (Nilles, i. 374). 

16. Epiphany. —See separate article. 

17. Festivals of the Blessed Virgin. —(a) It ha;- 
been noted above ( 14 ) that the Nestorians hold a 
festival of St. Mary on the second Friday after 
Christmas. A similar feast is found in the Coptic 
Calendar on Jan. 16 (Se.lden, iii. cap. 15, p. :>9ii). 
(/j) In the West the holding of a festival in honour 
of the Virgin Motlier was at first peculiar to 
countries of the Gallican rite. Gregory of 'fours 
( 0 th cent.) sta<(!s that her festival was hell in 
Gaul in the middle of January {de Glor. Mart. 9 
[PL Ixxi. 713]). In the Hieron. Martyr, {e. 595) 
the date Jan. 18, the same as that of the Galliiuin 
vSt. Peter’s Chair (see 22 (/;), bclowj, is a.ssigned to 
it (see Mabillon, de Lit. Gall. ii. 118 n.). In the 
Gallican books the precise date is not given, but 
it is placed early in the year. In Spain the 10 th 
Council of Toledo (656), eh. i., fixed Dec. 18 as the 
day of the festival, with the note ‘ that it could not 
fittingly Ije celebrated on the mo.st suitable day,’ 
viz. that of the Incarnation, because it sonietime.s 
occurred during Lent or the Paschal season, when, 
according to ancient rule, f(;stivals of saints might 
not be held (Mansi, xi. 34). At Rome the only 
commemoration of the B. V. M. was that which was 
superadded to the service of Jan. 1 (see alxive, 15 ) 
until the 7 th cent., when four festivals in her 
honour were introduced from Constantinople. vMl 
are mentioned in the Liber Pontif. i. 376 {Life of 
Sergius, 687-701), and find place in the Gelasian 
Sacrainentary. 

[c) The Purification {Purif ratio B. V.M., ij \ara- 
varTT] Tov KvpLou v/J-uir, ’Itjotou Xpiarov), Feb. 2.—'I’he 
earliest of these four festivals w'as the ‘ Ilypapantc; ’; 
this name, which ahvays continued in the Ea.st 
and was long retained in the West—sometimes in 
the translated form ‘ Occursus Domini nostri 
J. C.’—refers to the meeting between the infant 
Saviour and Simeon and Anna. Its later name of 
‘ Purificatio ’ appears first in the Gelasian Sacra- 


mentary (7th cent.). The events commemorated 
took place 40 days after the birth of Christ 
(Lv 12-^'®, Lk 2""'^^). 'flic festival, tberefore, 
would be celebrated either on Feb. 2 or on Feb. 
14, atroiding as the interval is reckoned from 
Christmas or Epiphany; and the Armenians still 
observe it on the latter date. I’lie first notice w^e 
have of it is by Etheria [Peregrin.), who calls it 
‘ Quadragesimae de Epiphania.’ Her account of tht^ 
sermons preached on the occasion as dwcdling upon 
the (‘pisode in the 'I’emple leads us to conclude tliat 
originally it was a festival of our Lord rather than 
of the B.V^.M. The first title of the day in the 
Eng. Pr. Bk., ‘The Prescntati«ni of Christ in the 
Temple,’ thenJore sets forth its ancient signifi¬ 
cance. In the Roman Missal the [>reface for the 
day is that for Christmas, and the Collei't s[)eak8 
only of the Presmitation. In 542 tlie Festival 
began to be observed in (Constantinople ('Lheo- 
phanes. Chronograph, i. 345, ed. Bonn) (see 
Candf.kma.s). 

(d) The Annunciation [Annunciaiio, 6 Eca 7 - 
yeXiayhs), Marc h 25.— Ihe date of this festival was 
fixed as being nine months before Christmas. As 
marking the time of the Incarnation, it, like the 
Purification, is more properly a festival of our 
Lord. It must have oeen widely known in the 
East in the early jiart of the 7th cent., as the 
Paschal Chronicle states that in 624 {Oli^inp. 351), 
lleraclius and his army started for the East on the 
feast of the Annunciation (i. 713, ed. Bonn). A 
ilifliculty about observing thefestival on its natural 
date arose owing to a (;anon [51st] of the (Council 
of Laodicc^a (4tii cent.) wdiich forbade the keejiing 
of holy days in Lent except on Saturdays and 
Sundays (Mansi, ii. 572). The Trullan (!^ouiicil 
(692), while* generally endorsing the rule, made a 
further cxcej>tion in favour of the Annunciation, 
i.e. it enacts that on all other days in Lent than 
these the ‘ Holy Liturgy of the Presanctified’ (see 
4 (c) above) shall take iilaee {ib. xi. 968). As regards 
the West, when the festival was adopted in Spain, 
the earlier commemoration of the B.V.M. on 18th 
Dec. (see (b) above) w^as treated as a subsidiary 
feast to the Annunciation. In the Mozarahic 
Missal both fe.stivals apjiear with the same Mass 
(/*L Ixxxv. 170, 734 ; Ftjrotin, 491, 492). Atamuch 
later date this example w'as follow'cd in the Roman 
Churcdi. In 1725 the feast of the Expcctatio Partus 
B.V.M. was })laced by Benedict Xill. on Dec. 18, 
w ith the collects and lections of the Annunciation. 

[e] 'Die two other festivals of the B.V.M. which 
c.ame from the East to Rome refer to her more 
lirectly. They are the ‘ Assumption’ [Assumjdio, 

17 KoLpir)<Tis), Aug. 15, and the ‘ Nativity ’ {Nativitas, 
rb WvIOXlov), Sept. 8 . The A.ssumjition is said by 
Nicephorus (’aliistus [HE xvii. 28) to have been in¬ 
stituted by the Emperor Maurice (582-602). It was 
originally styled the ‘Falling asleep’ (17 KofgTjcrts, 

J) or initio) it still is in the East—of the B.V.M., 

and commemorated her death. The later title, 

Assnmptio,’ apj)(‘ars first in the canons of Bishop 
Sonnatius of RlHums (c. 630) (PT Ixxx. 446). This 
s its name in the Gelasian Saeranientary, though 
-he service for the day contains no allusion to 
he legend which assigned a special meaning to 
he word. This is more definitely expressed in the 
Ircgorian Sacramentary. It may be notii^ed that 
he Assumption, understood as the translation into 
leaven after death of the body of the B.V.M., is 
lot an article of f.iith in the Roman Churcli. 

(/) The Conception, Dec. 8 .—This festival of the 
LV. M., which is of later origin than the foregoing, 
ained imjiortance through doctrinal developments, 
t arose in the East, where it is dated Dec. 9,^ and 

1 When the feast was introduced into the West and the 
yniaii Ualendar followed, the Nativity bein|? coninieniorated 
i. Idiis 8t*pt., the Conception naturally was dated vi. Idus Dec. 
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is known as 17 r '^9 aylas Kal Ocofrpoix'firopo^ 

“i\vv'q <;—the word ‘ coneejition ’ in its Greek equiva- 
l(‘nt bein^^ understood in the East in an active 
sense. It is lirst mentioned in a sermon of John 
of Kiilxea (middle of Stli cent.) {J^G xcvi. 14‘J0), and 
hiids ])lace in the Mrnologij of Coostonfuioplc (ed. 
Morcelli, p. 80). d'lirouj^h the (4r(M'k settlements in 
lower ! taly—its mime in the Calendar of Najtles (Dth 
cent., ed. Mai, v. 65) is ‘ Coneeptlo S. Anne Maiie 
vir.’-—it passed into the Western Chureli, avIhuc 
it a})pears lirst in Enp;lish Calendars and Service- 
hooks of the end of the 10 th and he,ij:innin}j: of the 
11th centuries (Leofrie Mi.ssal, (xihaidars of Win¬ 
chester and Canterbury). The festival was su]i- 
pressed after the Norman conquest, but was reintro¬ 
duced, at liist into Benedictine monasteries, early 
in the l‘2th century (Gascpiet-Bishoj), The Bosirortk 
iGaltcr, p.4d It.). About the same time we read of 
the festival in Normandy, where it became so ])opular 
that in the Middle A<.;es it was known as ‘ Eestum 
nationis Normannicae’ (Kellner, Jlcoi'tol. 255). 
The feast j^u'adually made its way througli Europe, 
but was not received into the Koman Calendar, 
Missal, and Breviary until 1477 (by Sixl us iv.). In 
1854 it was re-named by Bins IX. the ‘ Immaculate 
Conception,’ and made a day of general obligation. 
In the Anglican Calendar all these feasts are found, 
with the exception of the Assumption, whi(di was 
omitted at the Reformation ; but the Annunciation 
and Puiitication are alone ranked as Red-letter 
days. 

18 . Festivals in honour of St. John the Baptist.— 

(a) Nativity {Nativitas S. Joannis Baptisfae, t 6 
TeytOXiov roO JIpoSp6p.ov), June 24.—The date of this 
festival, suggested by Lk 1 ^, was jdaced exactly 
six months before Christmas ; or, according to the 
Roman Cahmdar, on viii. Kal. Jul. as corrcsiiond- 
ing with viii. Kal. Jan., i.e. on the 24th instead of 
the 25th June. The Ee.dival is of Roman origin, 
as the Talin date intimates. It is fust mentitmed 
by St. Augustine (Svrvi. 287, BL xxxviii. 1.5(d), 
who remaiks that the Church c(‘lebrates two birth¬ 
days only—that of Christ and that of the Baptist. 
It appears in the ancient Calendar of Carthage 
(c. 505). The festival was accepted in the East at 
an early date. Notwithstanding tlie ajqtrojuiate- 
ness of June 24 for this festival, we ha\e evidence 
that in earlif'r times St. .lohn’s nativity was cele¬ 
brated in tin' East and in Gaul shortly att<‘r Christ¬ 
mas-tide. The Armenians jilaced it on the lirst 
day lawful for a festival {i.e. not Wednesday or 
Friday) after the octave of the Theophany (Nilles, 
ii. .565). The Nestorian festival ol the Bajitist, 
probably his nativity, on the 5rd kTiday after 
Christmas, has been noticed above ( 14 ), ana in the 
Calendar of Tours (490) the ‘Natale’ appears be¬ 
tween the Epiphany and St. Peter’s Chair, i.e. at 
the same time of the year. This Calendar has 
also the festival of June, but strangely calls it the 
‘ Passio’ of the saint. 

(5) Beheading {Deeollatio or Vassio S. Joan Bapt ., 
ri'ATTOTOfXT] Tr]S Tijjiias K€<pa\T]S TOU ]\podp6jiLOv), Aug. 29. 
—I’liis fe.stival was adopted in Constantinople be¬ 
fore it reached Rome {Menology of Constantinople, 
ed. Morcelli, ii. 222 ). It is found also in the Coptic 
Calendar, but with the date Aug. 30 (Selden, lii. 
cap. 15, p. 376). In the West it appears lirst in 
the Gallican liturgical books, where it is undated, 
but follows at a longer or shorter distance after 
the Nativity of the Baptist. It is absent from the 
Leonine and Gregorian Sacramcnt(n'ics, and its 
presence in the Gelasian is probably duo to a 
Gallican interpolation. 

19 . Festivals of the Cross. — (a) Holy Cross Day 

[Exaltatio cruris, rod aravpav), Soi)t. 14, is 

a Palestinian festival of the 4th century. It is the 
anniversary of the dedication in 335 of the two 
churches built by Constantine at Jerusalem— the 
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Martyrium on Golgotha, and the Anastasis over 
the lloly Sejuilchre. 'Phe day chosi'ii tor tin' ih'di- 
cation W'as, accoiding to Etheiia {Trrrtfrin.), that 
on which the true cross had been disco\(‘ied in 320 
by the Empress Helena. Tims the lestival was 
regarded as commemorating both events. Efheria 
(('ud of 4th cent.) notes that the festival was con¬ 
tinued for eight days and wl*is atteiuh'd hy a l.'irge 
concourse of pilgrims. From .lerusah'iii tlie f('stival 
pas.sed to (kuistMntinoi)le, an«l thence to Pome, 
W'lu're it is imuitioned liist in conm'xion with Pope 
Sergius (687-701) {lAh. Pont., ed. Ducliesiu', i. 374, 
378). It ajqiears in the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sariatmcntarirs. With the eailit'r events cele- 
brat('d on this <lay another was subsequently asso¬ 
ciated, which added much to tlie ri'iiown of the 
feast, namely, the le^tomlion of the tnn* cross to 
.lerusalcm in 629 by the Empeior Ib'iaelius, after 
his recovery of it fi<Mii (he Persian king Ciiosroes 
II., who had cariii'd it iway in 614. 

(A) Invention (f the Gj 's-si / n rc ntio rryeis), May 3. 
—li> cIk; churi'hes of ihi; (ialheaii rite, wdiere the 
lestival of Sejit. 14 was i.nknowii, the discovery of 
the cross was conimt'e’.,i,t.ted on May 3. The 
f( ^ tiv al apeoars in tlie leetionai y ot Silos (650) undei 
the naiiu* ‘Dies sanetac ciueis’ (th Morin, Liber 
('(aniens, Bruges, 18tt3, p. 241), and in the Mozara- 
bi( .\rws;;l jind Bi'cviaiy (PL Ixxxv. 739, Iwxvi. 

1 i 19). 1 11 t he C(jdex if I^airs (f the Wisigoths ( Paris, 

1579), lile xii. tit. iii. 6, it is im'ludcd among the 
feast son w hich Jew's are forbidden to work. In the 
MissaL OVg/iho/m it is placed betw'ccn the octave of 
East( 1 and the Rogation days, Imt the [irecise date 
is not given. It wa.s subsecjiu'ntly adopted at Borne, 
but was never known in the East. Both fi'stivals 
are Black-letter days in the Anglican Calendar. 

20 . St. Michael (Dedieatio S. I\lie}iaelis Arch- 
ngrli), Sept. 29.—This, the most ancient Angel- 

.estival, is noteil in the Leonine. Sacranievtary (6th 
cent.), but on Sc'pt. 30, as (he day of the dedicat ion 
of a church of the archangel in the Via Salaria, 
ix miles fiom Rome (Natale Basilica) Angeli in 
Salaria). A later festival of St. Michael is that of 
May 8, ami is connected with a church on Mount 
Garganus in Apulia. 'I'he feast of St. Miclinel in 
the Greek Church is kcjit on Nov. 8, ami is relative 
to a churi'h in the baths of Arcadius built by Con¬ 
stantine (Sozomen, IIE ii. 3; Martinov, Ann. 
Eerl. p. 273). Legends of ap]>aritions of the arch¬ 
angel are connected with all three sites. At the 
last revision of the Pr. Bk, (1662), ‘and all angels’ 
was added to ‘St. Michai'l’ in the title of the festi¬ 
val of Sept. 29—an addition W'hich had ajijxs'ired 
already in the Cah'udar jiridi.ved to B[). Cosin’a 
private Devotions (1627). The longer d('scription 
is also not unknown in the Boman (’hurch. In 
Baillet, iii. 371, the festival is named ‘ S. Michel et 
tons les SS. Anges’; the same title occurs in AS, 
Sej)t. viii. 4 11’., Antw erp, 1762. The fi'^! ival of the 
‘Guardian Angels’ {An(]rloriini Custoduni), March 
1, was tiist observed in S))ain in the I6th cent. ; and 
was admitted to t he Roman Cah'udar by Paul v 
1608. 'The date was subsequently change.d, (‘xcejit 
in Gei many and a ])art of S\\ itzi'iland, to Oct. 2, 
by Clem<‘nt X., in 1670. For a general account of 
the Angel-festivals in West and East, see AS, Si'pt., 
and Baillet [loe. eif.). 

21. The Maccabees, Aug. 1 . —'This, whidi is the 
only commemoration of O T worthies in the West, 
was observed almo.st universally as early as the 
5th century. It is found in the early Calendars of 
Filocalus, Carthage, Polemius Silvius, and Syria. 
It is the subject of Sermons by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen {PG xxxv. 912), St. Chrysostom {PC 
1. 617), St. Augustine {PL xlvi. 874), and others. 
In the Roman Calendar, it now yields precedence 
to the feast of St. Peter ad Vim'ula (see below, 
22 (c)), W'hich is observed on the same day. 
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22 . Festivals of apostles.— {a) SS. Peter and 
Paul, June 29.—The early J'.astern cotnnieinoration 
of these Apostles, which closely followed Christ¬ 
mas, has already been mentioned (see above, 14 ). 
The Roman date of the festi\al has always been 
June 29. In the Calendar of Kilocalus (3J6), an here 
it lirst aj)))ears, this date is connect(‘d with the 
translation of their relics to a jtlace called ‘Cata- 
cuinbae,’ in tbe consulshij) of Tuscus and Rassus 
(258). The Calendar of Cartha^^e is defective here, 
but there are clear indications that it oii/^inaliy 
contained the entry ; and sermons by Si. Augustine 
(295, 296) on the Festival show that this must 
have b(‘en the case {PL xxxviii. 1318, 1352) J'he 
festival oc(;urs, but without date, in tln^ Calendar 
of Tours (490) (Crejif. of Tours. Hist. Franc, x. 31), 
and from thenceforward in all Western Calendars 
and Martyrolo^d('s. The observance of the Western 
(bate in Constantinople is first mentioned by Theo- 
(ku'us Lector {/IF ii. 16 [PG Ixxxvi. 192]). 11 is 
stateiiHuit is tliat through the inllmuice of Festus, 
a Homan senator wlio had been sent on a j>oliti(‘al 
mission to the Ihuperor Anastasins in 491, the 
f(estival was cehduated with gH'ater sjdendoiir 
than bt'fore. It afterwards came into geiuual 
obser\ance in the Fast as in tbe West. In the 
Grc(jurian Sacramentary, in addition to tbe Mass 
for June 29. a Mass in honour of St. Haul is ap¬ 
pointed for June 30; and this commemorat ion is 
still marked in the Roman Missal and Calendar. 
This ancillary festival is acco\inted for by tbe 
difhculty which tbe bishop found in cedebrating 
Mass at the tombs of both Apostb‘s on the same 
day, and the consequent postponement of one of 
them until the morrow (Kellner, Hcortoloyie, 285). 
At tiie Reformation the Church of England made 
June 29 a festival of St. Peter only, tlnis conlining 
the commemoration of St. Paul to his Conversion 
(Jan. 25). 

{b) St. Peter's Chair {Cathedra S. Petri). —An- 
other festival of St, Peter a|)p('ars in tin' Cahuidar 
of Fi local us on Feb. 22 with the title ‘ Natale 
Petri de Cathedra.’ From early times this has 
been regarded as meaning the ])eginning of St. 
Peter’s episcopate ; in the Calendar of Tours (490) 
it is styled ‘ Natale S. Petri I^qtiscoj)atus ’; but 
recently a view has been put forward that it refers 
to the acdual wooden chair used, as was supposes!, 
by St. Peter, which is mentioned in a document 
of the time of Cregory the Great (de Rossi, ihdl. 
di archeol. Crist., Rome, 1867, p. 37 11.). Wluit- 
ever may have been the origin or the festival, the 
choice of the day on which it was held was ap¬ 
parently prompted by a desire to oiler Christians a 
counter-attraction to a popular pagan festival, the 
‘ Cara Cognatio’ or ‘Caristia,’ ooserved on Fel). 22 
in memory of deceased relatives. The fe.stival of 
St. Peter’s chair soon reached Gaul. It is found in 
the Calendar of Polemius Silvius (448), but under 
the incorrect designation ‘ Depjositio SS. Petri et 
Pauli.’ It also appears, as we have seen, in the 
Calendar of Tours. The second Council of Tours 
(567) complains that Christians sometimes relapsed 
into pagan rites on this day (Mansi, ix. 803). In 
Gaul, however, later on, probably in order to pre¬ 
vent the festival taking [)lace in Lent—an occur¬ 
rence forbidden by the Council of Toledo (see 18 (/^) 
above)—it was transferred to an earlier day, which, 
after some variation, witnessed to by the liturgical 
books, was fixed at Jan. 18. The two dates appear 
in the Hieron. Martyr., where the Gallican editor 
noted Jan. 18, the date familiar to him, as the 
Chair of St. Peter at Rome ; and, finding anotlier 
‘Cathedra S. Petri’ on P'eb. 22, lie explained the 
co-exist(‘nce of tbe two commemorations by at¬ 
tributing tbe latter to the episcopate whicli tra¬ 
dition assigned to the Apostle at Antioch. This 
diversity of use as to the date of the feast con¬ 


tinued until 1558, w hen, at the instance of Paul IV., 
both festivals were aj)f)ointed to be observed Avith 
the Hieronymian distinction (Cherubini, JhUlarium 
Rom., Lyons, 1655, i. 822). 'I'he feast of .St. Peter’s 
Chair has never been introdne^ed into the East. 

(c) St. Peter's Chains {S. Petri ad Vincula), Aug. 
1.—This festival, which coincides in date Avith that 
of the Maec^abees (see aboA^e, 21 ), commemorates 
the dedication of the Church of St. Peter on the 
Esquiline, after its restoration in the time of 
Sixtus III. (432-440). In this church the chains of 
the Apostle Avere believed to bo })reserved, both 
those mentioned in Ac 12 ® and those of his Roman 
imprisonment. The feast appears lirst in the 8 th 
cent., having place in the Gregvrian Sacram. and in 
the Martyrology of Hede. The Eastern Chur(!h has 
a festival of St. Ihder’s Chains on .Ian. 16 (Nilles, 
i. 71). In the English Calendar the festival is 
termed ‘Lammas Day,’ Avhich, according to the 
most probable derivat ion, = ‘ Loaf-mass,’ and refers 
to an Anglo-Saxon custom of ollering on this day 
bread made from the iicav corn in thanksgiving lor 
the harvest. Lammas is one of the legal quarter- 
days in Scotland. 

{d) Conversion of St. Paul {Conversio S. Pauli), 
.Ian. 25.—This festival in the llieron. Martyr., 
Avbere it is lirst mentioned, is entitled ‘ Romae, 
Translatio B. Pauli Apostoli ’ ; the reference 
doubtless being to some translation of bis relics. 
In the Missale Gothicum it appears bearing tlie 
name Avith Avbicb it has come (loAvn to us. ft is 
not mentioned in the ancient Roman Sacra- 
immtaries. 'I'he nei'd for it was not felt at Rome, 
because there a sjxH'ial commemoration of St. Paul 
Avas connected Avith Sexagesima Sunday. The 
station for that day Avas held in tin* basilica of 
St. Paul on the Ostian Way; tbe Colletst in the 
Mass invoked the jiiotection of the Apostle, and 
the Fqdstle (2 Co IP'-'^) narrated his sullerings. 
J'iie festival is peculiar to the VVTstern Churcii. 

(e) St. John Apostle and Evcnigelist. —See 14 
abov(‘. 

{/) St. John before the Latin gateJS. Joannis ante 
pnrtam Ijatinam), May 6 .—Tiiis festival probably 
marks the anniver'^ary of the dedii'ation of the 
church at this place in the time of Po}>e Adrian 
(772-795) {Lib. Pont. i. 508). It is first mentioned in 
(he Sacranicntary (the Gregorian) Avhich has come 
doAvn to us through this Pope. See Collect, 2 ( 1 ). 
The legend of the Apostle being throwm into a 
cauldron of boiling oil and escaping unhurt came 
Hubae(iuently to be (connected with it. A Greek 
festival of St. .lohn on May 8 commemorates a 
miracle said to have been performed on his tomb 
at Ephesus; another on Sept. 26 celebrates his 
legendary assumption (geTd( 7 raoris) into heaven after 
death (Nille.-^, i. 154 f., 285). 

{g) SS. Philip and James, May 1 .—These Apostles 
are commemorated on the anniversary of the 
dedication of a church at Rome in their honour 
about 561. The day Avas selected for the purpose 
because it Avas alreadj" connected with the memory 
of St. Philip {Lib. Pont. i. 306, see n. 2). As only 
tAvo St. .lames’s are in the Calendar of the West, 
and St. James the son of Zcliedee is celebrated on 
.July 25, it folloAvs that the saint hero a.ssociated 
AV ith St. Fliilij) is St. James the son of Alphjeus, 
Avho is identified Avith our Lord’s brother of the 
same name. In the Greek Church, St. James 
the N'ju of Alplneus is commemorated on Oct. 9, 
St. .lames, ‘ the brother of God,’ on Oct. 23, and St. 
Philip, ‘ one of the first company of the twelve,’ on 
Nov. 14. 

{h) S>t. Andrew, Nov. 30.—This festival is of 
ex(;eptional importance as fixing the date of 
Advent Sunday. It occurs in the Calendar of 
Carthage {c. 505), in Avhich no other Apostles are 
mentione/i by name except St. James the Great 
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and (probably) SS. Peter and Paul. It appears 
also in all the (lallican and Itoinan liturf,dcal books. 
In the Leonine Sarrmncntari/ four ‘propers’ for 
Masses on this festival are apj>ointed. '1 ne date, 
Nov. 30, is not connected with the dedication of 
any known church. According to the apocryphal 
‘Acta Andreae’ {Anal. Boll. xiii. 349, 37^, 378), 
it was the day of his martyrdom at Patras. It is 
thus the only festival of an Apostle which makes 
a claim to being observed on the actual anniversary 
of his death. The day is held in high honour 
among the Russians, who reckon St. Andrew as the 
A])ostle and patron of their Church (Martinov, 
p. 293). 

(i) The dates of the feasts of other Apostles and 
Evangelists as celebrated in the West and East 
are as follows ; At. Matthias —in West, Feb. 24, 
in East, Aug. 9 ; At. Mark, Apr. 25 ; At. Barnabas, 
June 11 (in East, St. Parnabas and St. Bartholo¬ 
mew are commemorated together) ; At. Jmnes the 
son of Zehedee—\\\ West, July 25, in East, Apr. 
30; At. Bartholonnew —in West, Aug. 25, in East, 
June 11 (see above); At. Matthew —in West, Sej)t. 
21, in East, Nov. 16 ; At. Luke, Oct. 18 ; A A. Ainwn 
and Jude —-in West, Oct. 28, in East, At. Axniou 
Zelotcs, May 10; At. Judas (Thaddmus), .June 19: 
At. Thomas —in West, Dee. 21 , in t'ast, July 3. 
We have no evidence for the reason of the assign¬ 
ment of these dates. Probably they maik the 
anniversari(*s of the dedication of churches or of 
the translation of relics. 

23 . St. Mary Magdalene, July 22 .—This festival 
is first noted in the Maidyrology of Ih'de. As regards 
Service-books, it appears first in a Mis.sal of Verona 
of the loth cent, and then in some llth cent. 
Missals, ft was notlrcceived into ( ho official Roman 
books until tin* 13th c(*nt. (Kidlner, Ileorfologie, 
f). 313). In the West, 8 t. Mary Magdalene is 
identified by theCospel for the day (Lk 7 ^‘^-®‘>) with 
the woman who was a sinner. In the (ireek Service- 
books she is described as ‘the holy oinf-immt- 
bearer and efiual of the Apostles.’ In the English 
Pr. Bk. of 1549 this festival was retained as a Red- 
letter day, with Collect, l^lpi.^tle, and Gospel, the 
latter being the same as that in the Latin missal. 
Since 1552 the day has merely been noted in the 
Calendar. 

24 . Days of the Martyrs and Confessors.-- 

The earliest martyr festival on record is that of 
St. Polyearp, Jan. 26. The hotter of the Church 
of Smyrna to that of I’hilomclium giving an 
account of his martyrdom (r. 155) states that it 
had been thought well to celebrate the ‘ birthday’ 
of Polycarp at his grave ‘ as a memorial of those 
who had finished their course’ {Martyr. Polyc. 18 
[PC V. 1044])—words which im])ly that earlier 
martyrs had not hitherto been commemorated. In 
this letter we find for the first time the death of a 
martyr described a.s his ‘ birthday,’ i.c. into a bettor 
world—the name by which it came generally to bo 
known {hl^lpu natale, or aies natalis, or 

natalitia) (cf. also Commemoration of the Dead, 
vol. iii. p. 718 f.). We find no trace of the commemo¬ 
ration of other individual martyrs until the 3rd cent., 
to which belong the earliest noted in the Calendar 
of Filocalus. At first martyr festivals were entirely 
local, each Church honouring its own saints. J’here 
is, therefore, more likidihood of the days of martyrs 
being real anniversaries of their deaths than those 
of Apostles. By degrees these local festivals, or 
some of them, were adopted by the central or 
mother-church of the country. St. Cyprian (t 258) 
not only directs that the death-days of martyrs 
shall be noted, in order that they may be locally 
commemorated, but also promises that, where he is 
{i.e. at Carthage), oblations shall be celebrated in 
their memory {Ep. 33 [PL iv. 328]). Before long 
the practice arose of one Church adopting com- 


nieinorations from the Calendar of another, so that 
eminent .saints came to he honoured not only in 
their own (muntry, but elsewhere. Already in* the 
Roman Calendar of Filocalus afjpear (he Cartha¬ 
ginian martyrs Perpetua and FrUcitas (March 7 ) 
and Cyprian (Sept. 14). Some, like the last named, 
passed into the common Calendar of the Church. 
At first martyrs alone were commemorate<l, Imt 
later on saints otherwise eminent were admitted 
to share their honours. Tlie authority (o admit 
to the roll of saints belonged originally to the 
Bishop of each <lioceso. The first canonization 
(y.?’.) in its later sense,^ by a Po]»e, was that of 
ud(dric. Bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. in 995 
(Mal)illon, Aett. AA. Ben. Aaec. v., Paris, 1698-1701, 
Pref. Ixviii; Gibbings, The Diptychs, Dublin, 1864, 
p. 33). 

Among local f(*stivals which in early times came 
to be observed should be mentioned theanni vau saries 
of the dedication of churcdies, the burial days 
{deposittones) of bishop-^, and their consecration 
days {ntttitles). Nvlinli ^\ere kei)t during their 
eju.'^» opate. 

25. All Saints’ Day (A' st tm omnium Aanrtorum), 

Nov. 1 , '('he origin ot this t('s(.ival is obscure. 

'I be I.th r P< nt. ( 1 . 317) ladati's that Boniface IV. 
'608 615), iiaving reiadvcvl the pagan temjih' known 
as tln‘. Pi'iitluM)!! as a gift from t he einja'ior I’hocas, 
M.'inslornicd i(, into a church of the Blessed Ever 
V 11 gin Mary and all Martyrs, no date of the 
detlicafion being given. In the Martyrologics of 
Babanns Maurus aiul Florus ( 8 th cent.) theie 
appeal, on May 13, ‘Natale Sanctae Mariae ad 
martyres’ and, on Nov. 1 , ‘ Festivitas omnium 
Sanctorum.’ The origin of the latter festival ns 
assigned in both works to the consecration of the 
J’anfhcon by Boniface IV., the passage from the 
Liber Pont, being quoted in the form in which it 
pas.sed through the chronich‘ of Bede {de Temp. 
Rat., cap. 66 , ed. (iiles, vi. 323). But the festival 
of May 13 corresfionds better in title with the 
dedication of the Bantheon, and it is apiiarenfly 
older ( ban the fe.stival of Nov. 1, as it is found lu 
the Gregorian Aaeramentary, a document of some¬ 
what earlier <late, in which the Feast of All Saints 
does not appear. Adon, who worked upon and 
sup])lemented b'lorus, observed this incongruity ; 
ami in his xMartyrology he attributed the origin of 
both f(*stivals to the dedication mentioned in the 
Liber Pontijicalis. He also su])])lemented the 
notice of Nov. I with the statement that liOuis the 
Pious (778-840), at the instance of Gregory iv., 
ordained that the festival of All Saints sliould be 
jierjietually observed on that day in the Gallic 
territories. As this event would have occurred in 
Adon’s time, we may bidieve that we are hero, at 
any rate, on solid ground of history (Quentin, I^es 
Martyrologcs historiques, p. 63611.). In the Eastern 
Church the Festival of All Saints is kept on the 
1st Sunday after Pentecost (see 10, above). It was 
already observed in Antioch in the 4th cent., as 
sermons preached on (hat day by St. Chrysostom 
have come down to us {PC 1. 706-712). 

26. All Souls’ Day {Commemoratio omnium 
Jidelium Defunetoriim), Nov. 2.—The first distinct 
notice of the observance of this day is its appoint¬ 
ment in 998 by Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, for the 
m<>nasterics of his order {Atatuturn de Pefunetis 
[PA cxlii. 1038]). The first diocese to adopt it seems 
to have lieen Liegig where it was introduced by 
Bishop Notker {e. 1008). In the Gioek Church 
the commemoration of the departi^l is kept on the 
Saturday before the Sunday called ‘ .Apocreos,’ 
which corresponds to the Western S(q)tuagesima. 
The Armenians keep it on Easter Monday. The 

1 The won! ' c.anonization ’ ren.-ills the i)niniLivt‘ c\Jstoni of 
reciting, during the ‘ canon ’ of tiie .Mass, tlic names of deceased 
martyrs and saints which had been inserted in the Diptychs. 
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day ceased to be observed in tlie Anglican Church 
at (he Keforination. 

27 . Octaves.—'the word ‘octave’ signifie.s the 
eiglitli day, or the })eriod of eight days after a fes¬ 
tival, treated as a repetition or a continuation of 
the feast. Tlie usage may liave been suggi'sted 
by the rule laid down for the prolongation of the 
chief O'l' fe.^tivals (bv 2 d*’- ). The lirst octave 

of which we read is that of Easter, during \\hich 
the newly-hajaized continued to wi'ar their white 
garments. Etheria [Pcny/nfi.) notii'os the custom 
at Jerusalem in connexion with Epiphany, Easter, 
and the 1 )(‘dicati()n days of the churc.ii(‘s called 
the Martyiiumand the Anastasis. She sj»eaks of 
the eight I'aschal days as kept everywhere. At 
lirst oi tavcis were generall y attached only to fe.->tivals 
of our Lord, hut in (In* 8 th and 91 h centurie.s a 
few of the grealer saints were similarly honoured 
(Amnlarius, f/c, ()j/\ iv. 8(1 [PL cv. 1228]). In 

lin'di;c\;il times, octavi's became more nunn*rous, 
cliielly owing to (he liturgical inlluence of the 
I'danciseans (Kellnei, Hrorfol. 16). In the Eastern 
Chinch a siniilsr (sistom is known by the name 
‘ A})odo''is,’hut the jteriod observed is not always 
a week ; it may he longi'r or shorter (Neale, A’n.s'tcra 
(^hurrh, (b'H. Introd. 7(31; Daniel, Coilex Liturq. iv. 
230 n.). 

28. Vigils and Ember Days.— See Fasting 
(Christian), J1 f. 6 and 5 . 

29. The days of the week. —'the Latin and 
(ireek names in liturgical use are ‘<lies dominica, 
feria secunda, f. tertia, f. (piarta, f. (luinta, f. sixta, 
sabbatuin’; {i]f.Upa) Kc/aa/c?), devr^pa, rplryj, Terdpryj^ 
Tr^pLTTTT], irapaaKevi), crd/:t/:laroi'. ^\diy ‘feria,’ whiidi 
ill classical use means a holy day, .sliould be em¬ 
ployed for an ordinary week-day is unknown. The 
most reasonable explanation is that, as the Jew.s 
numbered the days of (In; week from the Sabbatii, 
saying the ‘second of tin* Sabbath,’ the ‘thin! of 
the Sabbath,’ etc., so Christians, adojiting the same 
method, substituted, for ‘Sabbath,’ ‘feria’ as an 
eijuivalent for ‘Lord’s day,’ the holy day from 
which they counted (Valesius, Annot/dioncs in 
H. E. Ensebii, Laris, 1(378, p. 155 f.). The names 
for the days of (he week which the early Christians 
found in genc'ral use—as, in Latin countries, ‘dies 
solis, lunae,’ etc.—w'ere deemed by them inappropri¬ 
ate, as deiived from pagan gods. At the Keforma- 
tion in England, when the vernacular Avas again 
used in (he Services of the Churi'li, the popular 
names, which had long lost their pagan assoitiations, 
were naturally admitted into the Prayer liook. 

30, Classification of festivals. — {a) Lanfranc 
(t 1089), in his Sfatuia pro ordine S. JPnedirti (ed. 
Giles, i. 126f,), distributes festivals according to 
their importance into first, second, and thiid classes. 
These came to be known as Doubles, Semi-doubles, 
and Simples. A double festival probably derived its 
name from the usage which before the 9th cent, pre¬ 
vailed in Koine and elsewhere on greater feasts, of 
reciting two offices, one of Axa ferin and the other 
of the festival. In jirocess of time the classification 
of festivals became more elaborate until it reached 
the system in force at the [iresent day, according 
to which there are six grailes in the Roman Calen¬ 
dar, viz. Doubles of the 1 st class. Doubles of the 2 nd 
class, Greater Doubles, Doubles, Les.ser Doubles, 
Simples. 

[b) The festivals of the Latin Cliiirch are also 
known as Festo cAori —i.e. those obligatory on the 
clergy only, and confined to thec(‘l(d>ration okfiiurch 
offices ; and Festa chori ct fori —i.e. those which lay 
people an* bound to ob.sei ve by attendance at Mass 
and rest from labour. In modern times there has 
been a large transference from the latter class to 
the former, chiefly ow ing to the pre.ssure of civil 
authorities. Thus the festivals of general obliga¬ 
tion have been considerably reduced in number, 


but no uniform rule prevails. In England the 
s<*ttlerncnt made by Rope Pius VI. in 1777 has 
been but slightly modified since. At present, in 
addition to Sundays, the following holy days are 
observed ; Christmas, the Cinmincision, Epiphany, 
the Ascension, Corjuis (’hristi, 838. Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption, and All Saints. To these 
St. Andrew’s Day i.s added for Scotland, and St. 
I’atrick’s Day and the Annunciation for Ireland. 
In the United States, by Pa[)al deiut'e of 1866, six 
days only, besides Sundays, are of obligation, viz. 
Chrisf.mas, the Circumcision, the Ascension, the 
As.sumption, y\ll Saints’, and the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception. In France, the observance of holy day.s 
is reduced to the low«*st point. Tln^ sctth'inent 
there dates from the reinstating of the Chun h after 
the Revolution. Ry comordat of the I’ope with 
Najiolcon, four days oidy besides Sundays w'ere 
made obligatory, viz. Christmas, the Ascension, 
the A.ssum[)tion (selected because 15 Aug. was 
Napoleon’s name-day), and All Saints. All other 
festivals, when they fell on aw'cek-day, were trans¬ 
ferred to the following Sunday. 

(c) In (ho Church of luigland, all the feasts for 
which a special Collect, E})istle, and Gospel are 
provided (Red-letter days) are aj>pointed to be ob- 
sei\ed; all otheis (Hlack-letter (lays) are simply 
noted in the Calendar (see Table of Feasts and 
Calendar in Pr. Pk.). 

((/) In the Greek Cah*ndar the festivals are dis¬ 
tributed into threi; cla'<‘-;i‘s —Greater, Intermediate, 
and Lesser—corresponding resj)ec( ively to tln^ l.atin 
Doubles, Semi-doubles, and Simples. The Greater 
class is subdivided into three sections: 1. f Easter, 
whi(‘h stands alone; II. t Christmas, f Epiphany, 
tllypapante, t Annunciation, I’alm Sunday, -fAs- 
cmision, fPentccost, fd'ransfiguration, fReposoof 
P.V.M., Nativity of R. V. M., t Exaltation of the 
(h'oss, t Presentation of li.VbM. ; III. fCircum- 
cision. Nativity of St. John Raptist, SS. Peter and 
Paul, Beheading of S(. John Baptist. The Inter¬ 
mediate edass includes the P 2 Apostles (except those 
noted above) and certain Greek saints, such as 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chry.sostom, 
with St. Elias the Prophet, St. Michael the Arch¬ 
angel, etc. The Les.ser class contains all the other 
saints whose names apjtear in the Calendar. In 
(he above lists the festivals marked t are days of 
geiK'ral obligation, known as reXe/w? AnpaKTOL, i.e. 
w'hen work is abstained from ; all the rest are de¬ 
scribed as pL^pii pkv dirpaKTOiy iv pipei bk ^gTrpa/croi 
(Nilles, i. 31). 

31 . (u) In the Eastern Calendars, OT prophets 
and Saints are freely commemorated — a feature 
Avliich is in marked contrast with the omission of 
all .such from the Western Calendar, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Maccabees. Thus, to take for example 
the first and last months of the year, in January 
(heprojihets Malachi, Elijah, and Isaiah have days 
assigned to them ; in December, Nahum, IlabaK- 
kuk, Zephaniah, and Ilaggai. Among other com¬ 
memorations which have no parallel in the West 
are Jan. ‘ 22 , ‘The 6 th Oecumenical Council’; May 
7, ‘The Sign of the Cross which ajipeared in heaven’; 
May 11 , ‘The Birthday of Constantinople’; Aug. 
16, ‘ The Icon of our Lord not made wdth hands.’ 

{h) Among the Greeks and Armenians, Saturday 
is still, as in early times (see above, i (c)), treated 
as a festal day, almost as a second Sunday. It is 
marked by a celebiation of the Eucharist even at 
.sea.sons when no other week-days are so honoured. 
Among the Nostorians, Friday holds a similar 
})Osition. Throughout the year it has its own 
name and office like Sunday, and uiion it the 
festivals of the greatest saints are fixea in regular 
course (see above, 14 ). 

See also Calendar (Christian), Fasting (Chris, 
tian). 
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Litkratitrk — H. Lietzmann, The ThreeOldext Martijrolofjies, 
Eng, tr., Cambridge, 1904 (gives in a convenient form tlie ancient 
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(lallican Liturgies] j H. Quentin, Les Martyrologes historiqurs 
da moyen dge, Fans, 1908; M. F<^rotin, Le Liber Ordimnn en 
usage dans I’iUjUse udgigothique et mozarahe d’Espagne, Paris, 
1904 ; N. Nilles, Kalendarium tnanuale utt itisgue eccl. orient, et 
Occident., Innsbruck, 1896; L. Allatius, ‘ Dissert, de dominicis 
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1648; H. A. Daniel, Codex Lifn.rgicvs, Leipzig, 1847-56, t. iv. 
[treats of festivals of Eastern Church] ; J, M. Neale, Uist. of 
the Holy Eastern Church, Gen. Introd., London, 18.50 ; S. A. 
Morcelli, Kaleiuiarium Kccles. Constantinopolitanae, Rome, 
1788 *; J. Martinov, .dnnttx f/neco-K/ayici/a, prefixed to 
Oct., t. xi., Brussels, 1864 ; J. Seldcn, De Syncdriis . . . vet. 
Kbraeorum, London, 1650 [gives ancient Coptic Calendars]; 
A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily Ojjices, London, 1894; M. 
Ormanian, Church of A rmenia, Eng. tr., London, 1912, pp. 180- 
198; A. Baillet, Les Viesdes saints, Pans, 1721 ; A. J, Binterim, 
Die Denkuairdigkeiten der christUch-kathol. Kirche, vol. v., 
Mainz, 1829; J. Bingham, Origines eccl., hks. xx., xxi, ed. 
Oxford, 18.55, vol. vii. p. 221 ff. ; J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Con- 
cilionun Collectio, Florence, 1759; L. Duchesne, Origines du 
culte chr^tien^, Paris, 1909 (Eng. tr., Christian Worship*, Lon¬ 
don, 1912); K. A. H. Kellner, lleortologie'^, Bonn, 19()6(Eng. tr., 
London, 1908) ; J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, London, 
1901; J. Dowden, The Church Year and Kalendar, Cambridge, 
1910; Gasquet-Bishop, The Eosivorth Psalter, London, 19o8 , 
artt. in DC A, DACL, DCG, Cath. EncycL, Prayer Book Dic¬ 
tionary, etc. Other authorities are referred to in the article. 

James G. (Jarlkton. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (l':-vptian). - 
T. iSoiTRCES. — is extietnely ricli in this 

re.spoct. 

1. We have first of all thr ennmcrditnq the, 

festivals in re<^oilar .series, or in the form of ehrono- 
lopjical annals of a reli^^nous sanctuary. The ordi¬ 
nary form of tlic first-nanuMl is that of the temfile 
calendars (cf. Calendar [Kj^yp. |, VII. 3). The 
specimens most worthy ot mention, in order of 
date, are those of Karnak (.Wfllth dynasty), 
]\Iedinet-}Iahu (XXth dynasty), Edfu (Ptolemaic), 
Dendereli and Esneh (Eonian period). TJie famous 
‘ Stone of Palermo ’ (Vth dynasty) is a good example 
of the second type. 

Individual mention of a lonoj series of festivals 
(sometimes augmented by brief descriptions or 
explanations as to their value or aim) is made from 
time to time in the corpus of the Egyptian texts. 
As princijial types we may ment ion ; {a) historical 
mural inscrijitums or otlicial stehe of the tenijiles ; 
(/j) numerous extracts of tem])le inscriptions of a 
lion-historical character; (c) allusions to orenuniera- 
t ions of private stehe or inscriptions engraved u})on 
private statues ; so-called funerary literature adds 
a long list in {d) tdie festivals quoted in the collec¬ 
tions known as ‘ Books of the Dead’ (cf., e.g., chs. 
xviii.-xxi.) ; {c) funerary calendars, more or less 
complete, written on the sides of sarcophagi (the 
best s])ecimen is the coffin of Babe in the Museum 
of Cairo, containing a list of a hundred local 
festivals [Vlllth dynasty]) ; and, finally, (/) the 
festivals mentioned (and sometimes described) on 
the walls of mastabas or hypogea (cf. for the Theban 
series, the tombs of Einna, Monna, and Nofirhatep, 
all belonging to the XVIIIth dynasty). 

2. The repre^<:entations, properly so called, of 
festivals of all kinds are sufficiently numerous to 
permit of reconstituting in the greatest detail the 
aspect and material order of these ceremonies. 
The two sources of information are the has-relicfs 
of the temples, and the frescoes or reliefs of private 
tombs. From the immen.se list of the former, a 
good chronological series of types may be derived : 
{(t) the representations in the royal chaj)els of the 
Pyramids of Abusir (Vth dynasty) ; {b) the temple 
remains recently found by Petrie in Memphis 
(Xllth dynasty); (c) the famous representations of 
the procession of the grand colonnade of Luxor 
(XVIIIth dynasty); those of the ‘ festival hall’of 

• Referred to as Mtnology of Constantinople. 


Thothmes ill. at Karnak (XVTllth d ynasty); of 
the inauguration of the Nubian temple, of Soleb 
(XVIIIth dyna.sty); of the triunqihal jtrocession 
of Deir el-Bahri (XVIIIth dynasty) ; {d) the cere¬ 
monies represent(al at Curneli (X^IXth dynasty); 
the great festivals of Min represented in the Ka- 
messeiim (XlXtli dynasty), and at MiMlinet-Uahu 
(XXth dynasty); (c) the jubilee festivals celebrated 
by O.sorkon at Bubastis (XXIlnd dynasty); (/) the 
festivals or processions engraved on the walls or 
ascending passages of the Great Temple of Edfu 
(Ptolemaic ])eriod); {g) the representations of pio- 
cessions on the famous staircases of tlio sanctuary 
of Dendereli (Boman period). The representations 
on the tombs, princijially under thed'heban Empire, 
add a consiilc'rable wealth of episode and detail. 
We must coniine ourselves to numtioning here: 
(i.) the wonderful sniivs of royal or sacerdotal 
festivals reprodm^ed iu the juivate tiuiihs of A mama 
(of special value for the very individual life of 
l5gy])< ian sociiTy under ( he lieretic, Amenliotep IV.) ; 
(ii.) ll.e rei)re-.Mit;Ltions mspeistMl throughout the 
mano[K)li.ses of Thelx’s ( \'/11 Ult-XX 1st dynasty), 
'ria frescof^s of the high jnicst lumaduait may he 
n'gardcd as t.he most hcitutiful exiuiiple desin iptive 
of the great b’-^tivals of the Theban cult under the 
lalm Ibnu 'ssids. 

J. The comliination of these two sources of in¬ 
formation gives the dates, the places, and the 
material loim of the h’gyptian iesti\’als. Their 
nature, their aim, their signiticance, and a great 
number of details of every kind, are furnished by 
\\vd desrri})tivc tenets. Some of those belong to the 
inscrijitions in the temples {c.g. the long descrij)- 
tion.s of the festivals of Edfu, or the famous series 
of the ‘ Mysteries of Osiris’ at Dendereli) ; others 
come from a combination of the infoiination 
furnislied by the private stela3 {e.g,, in i(*gard to 
everything connected witli the feasts of the battles 
and death of Osiris at Abydos); the ex-votos of 
cures or oracles (cf. DIVINATION and DISEASE AND 
Medicine [Egyp.]) add a great nnmh(*r; linally, 
the papyri of administrative or private corre- 
s}>ondence (])rincipally for the last cent uri(*s) servo 
to conijilete our knowledge down to the minutest 
detail (cf., e.g., the papyii of the Ptolemaic period 
for tlie did(daaLs of the riiehan Ammon). 

To these projierly Egyptian documents, the 
classical Graeco-Koman world adds the wealth of 
its knowledge (sometimes, however, to be received 
with caution, especially as regards the interpreta¬ 
tion of origins or the esoteric meaning of festivals). 
Tlie long series of texts from Herodotus, Strabo, 
and Plutarch,or Diodorus, down to Latin literature, 
was collected last cenlury by Wilkinson with a 
care which leaves very little to be added by 
modern bibliography. 

The total actually known of Effvptian fcKtivals of all kinds— 
g;eneral, local, exceptional, royal, funerary, eoinnieniorative, 
etc.—exceede, iu round nuinhciH, 1.500. Of cotirae, this flgur* 
must not deceive us as to the mil number of festivals taken part 
in by the national life of E,i;y]>fian socieU (cf. below). It is none 
the less certain, however, that a classification is necc8.sary for 
the understandinff of this enorinou.s senes. The most satis¬ 
factory method seems to be a division of the festivals according 
to their chief character, without takm^^ account of chronological 
details or geographical diviBioris .Sm h a procedure ik artificial, 
but it places the information most quickly at the command of 
the reader. 

II. Classes of festivals. —i. Local festivals 
having' reference to the life of local gods. — It heua 
been pointed out in a former article (Calendar 
[Egyp.] VI.) that the repetition or commemoration 
of the acts of the legendary life of thegod.s. celebrated 
at times which were foreseen and fixed, marked a 
decisive advance in the religdous civilization of 
nations. The st udy of uncivilized peoples makes 
it possible to follow the series of attempts culmi¬ 
nating in the point at wliich the history of Egypt 
has already arrived. Wo may summarize the 
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festivals of the local gods under the following 
heads : 

(a) n 7 i i rersary of the, birth of the yod (speciincns 
Stone of ralenno, Sarcophagus of Babe).^—I’racti 
cally spt'aking, tlie date of tiu'se festivals seems to 
have been based upon (lie astronomical deterniiua 
tion of (Ik* helia(‘al rising of a star, or uptui the 
r(‘appearanee in tlie tirniameiit of a eonstellatioi 
su}»posed to be tlie habitation, or one of the ‘souls, 
of the divinity (an exrejition is made, naturally 
for tin.* gods of ‘>«iloti(r’ ehaiacter or those o 
solar cliaraef (‘I’, for bom the s^ sti'in is much more 
com plica ted). 

[h] Festivals having the rharavtvr of ^ seasons Oj 
the ycarf associated noth a local qad {not inchid 
iny the feasts ‘ (f the Innndatimi 'Plirs(‘ are more 
espi'cially tlie festivals of the ‘ lirst day of the 
yt'rir,’ coinciding A\i(h tlie reapp(*aianee of th 
star Sot his (Sirius), and the beginning of tlie rising 
of the IS lie (end of dune), 'blie festivals of the 
New Year at Demh'Kdi, where (he statue of (h 
god<i(*ss is brought on to the terrace of (he tempi 
and there ri'ceivcs the liist rays of tin* lising sun, 
are a good (>\ample. 

'J'he comnienioi at ions of cosmogonic events of 
the histoileal }»eriod w ('re at first, before theology 
had made itsc'lf felt, simply ‘naturist’ festivals. 
Such were, c.g., the festi\'als ot the ‘ rising of tl 
h('a\(‘n’ {ia\ its Rcjiaratioii fiom the primordial 
earth and water), the anniversary of which wa,s 
celebrated in a number of Egyptian towns, e,y. the 
great f(*stival ei'lebrated at Ileraedeopolis on the 
1st of the month of I’liauieiiolh. 

(c) The leyendary episodes if the. life of the, ger/.' 
constitute probably the most ancient festivals. 
Most of thes(' comnieniorations consist principally 
in sham battles, and seem to be reminiscenci's of 
lights at1 1 ibuted by local history to t he war b«;( w een 
the Irii'iidly divinities and the monsters who were 
eiiemn's of man (cf. DUAl.IsM ( hgyj>.]). Tlu* myths 
of Osiris and ('if Set disguised them, in the historical 
period, as the anniversaries of the prin<‘ij»al dates 
of the war between Momih and Set-'l'yplion. d'he 
traces of the [irediistoi ic period may still be found 
in many tyi)ical details (magical (Lances, disguises, 
masks, etc.', and suggest instructive conm'xions 
between them and the mimetic ci'remonies of un¬ 
civilized p('oples. Some, still moie ancient, seem to 
have been linked, before any attempt at eosm(>gonie 
religion had been made, to the magic festivals in 
(‘onnexion with hunting or fishing, such as are still 
celebrated by laees of a low'er degree of culture. 

{d) The, local life of Divine idols. -Like the local 
lords and princes, wiio were their heritors, the 
Lgyptian gods lived in effigy the life of lords of 
the manor in their sanctuaries. The w'alks wiiich 
they took for pleasure or inspection, their excursion 
into their ‘houses of rest’ dining the line season, 
form the schema of a series of festivals which the 
cab'udar spreads over the whole length of the year. 
It is of these ‘ outings ’ {khau) and journeys that the 
Theban collection, thanks to theexcej)tional wealth 
of its contents, gives us an abundant list, illustrate<i 
and eomrnenteil uiion by hundreds of texts. 

The h'stivais of Ainon, those of Maul his wife, and of their 
divine son, Khonsu, regresont for ii.s the visit J>aid by Ainon to 
Mailt and Khonsu in thc-ir sanctuarivs; the Mothcr-L'’od(l(‘H.s 
or the Son-^,' 0 (i paying a visit to the head of the family in the 
great temple of Karnak represents the joyful excursion of the 
statues of the three divinitie.s to the Thebes of the south 
(-Luxor). The 6ia/3acrt? of Anion on the west side of the 
capital, an(i the festival of the valley, the ‘great festivals’of 
Anion-Minu at Medinet-Habu aiai at the Ramesseum, ‘the 
beautiful festival of Ainon in Thebes/ and the small h'stivals, 
Bucfi as that of the Glh day of the month, are not peculiar to the 
civdization or the province of Thebes. What we know of Vklfu, 
Dendereh, and Memphis shows us a calendar quite as full of 
rejoicings, Memphis could enumerate an e(pially long list for 
the ‘ outings ' or the ‘ manifestations ’ of its god Ptah, m ‘ great' 
or in ‘ small ’ festivals. The only difference in favour of Thebes 
arises from its position as capital, for the time being, of Lgv pt, 
and from the number of monunienU which it has left us by ' 


rca.Hori of this privileged position. Everywhere, in the same 
wav. the dividing np of the divinity into idols having a special 
epithet and a luiiticnlar cult has brought about festivals in 
keeping with this 8}>ecial ‘aspect’ of the divinity. Khonsu, 
‘ Lord of Joy ’ (in Thebes, ‘ Heaii t iful Rest’), and Khonsu, 'of the 
magrniheent union,’had distinct anniversaries for their rejoicings 
or processions, just as Ptah, the ‘ modeller of the world,’ and 
Ptah, ‘ of the districts of the South,’ had theirs. 

(c) A scrie.s of loctil fc.stival.s of a more essentially 
‘ naturist ’ character is couuet’ted 'vvitli the cycles 
of 7 'cjoicinys proper to each region of A nciimt Egypt. 
'idle gods naturally take part in them, but the 
connexion with their rOb^ or their legend is here 
less evident. 'I'lie festival of the ‘reception of 
the river’ (Beni-Hassan, Ivahun, etc.), ami the 
fe.stivals of the ‘ariival of the Nile’ (Sil.sileh), of 
the ‘ lieginning of the rising’ or t he ‘ opi'iiing of the 
('anals’ {passim), nvo the most ('onsj)icuous. The 
popular character of these r('joicings, as revealed in 
(*ur sources and in the classical authors, shows a 
strong resemblance to what, during last century, 
was still the ch/iracter of fi'stivals such as that 
of the opening of the kkaliy at Cairo. Similari¬ 
ties are ('(jually evident in festivals such as those 
of the I'Optccrts mentioned by the contemporaries 
of the Alexandrian civilization, and all those 
pofudar ‘assemblies’ where the j)eo})le went into 
the country or to the neighbouring nocrojioliseR or 
into the ‘ valley ’ ('Thehes, l)('udereh, etc.), to make 
hou(|U('(s of honit or tekhui llowers, to eat lentils, 
or to ta'-te the sweetness of ik*w' honey, while 
ri'peating (he saying : y\vKu h aXi^deia—as Plutarch 
tells us ((/(’ Is. et Osir. G8). 'I'lie desciiption of 
ri.^joiciugs of this kind gives the imjuT'ssioii of 
something (|uiteanalog()Us to the festival of ‘ onions ’ 
in mod(*i n Cri'ece, or to the ('/N-7m.sa/a so dear 

to (he lieaits of the lower-class pcojile of modern 
i'lgypt (s(‘e lielowg p. SS4'^). 

2. Inter-provincial festivals. — I'he statues of t he 
chief divinities ot the nomes came out once or 
twice a year to iiay visits of great pomp to their 
iK'ighhours. Iniormatioii in the form ot accounts 
of tlu'.se journeys abounds in the principal temples. 
Jlarshalitii of lieraeleopolis went to see Ilathor of 
the Payyum, and the latter came to visit him in 
her turn. M(ifu saw' Hathor of Dendereh arriving 
w ith an immense suite of priests and followers ; 
and Horns of Edfu afteiwards went with as long 
a train to the festivals of Dendereh. The whole 
of Egypt was continually being crossed and re- 
(Tos.sed by these Divine processions. The rejoic¬ 
ings lasted several days, and sometimes several 
weeks. Picturesque descriptions of them aie not 
wanting, and show' that the whole population took 
part, augmented by thousands of jiilgrims from 
outside, not to mention, of course, the jiresence of 
the princes of the respective provinces of the visit¬ 
ing gods, their officers, and the whole of their 
(dergy. The ejiisodes of sham wars and massacres, 
of great poj)ular affrays, and certain strange scenes 
where troops of animals (oxen, goats, etc.) were 
hunted, whijiped, or put to death, connect these 
(‘eremonies with the highest antiquity. Over and 
ihove the legendary w'ars of the Osirian myth, 
w'e catcli glimpses of magical feasts, with pro¬ 
pitiatory rites in connexion with hunting or tribal 
wars, similar to those which are found among 
nodern uncivilized peojdes. 

3. Festivals of a national character.— The 
nechanism whiidi set these festivals in motion is 
easy to re-construct. To liegin w ith, part of them 
'. 00 k their rise simply in the successive political 
ireponderance ot the large towns of Egypt. The 
estivals of the local gods of Memphis, Thebes, and 
the Delta became those of the whole of Egypt as 
each town in turn was the first city of the valley 
)f the Nile. The nat ion adopted in each case the 
local dates of the festivals or anniversaries, and 
established them as general feast-days. 'Their 
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splendour tended to pale with the decline of the 
town to which the god really belonged ; it dim¬ 
inished in favour of new-comers. Thus it conies 
about that at the time of Herodotus the great 
festivals of the gods of Upper Kgynt had given 
place to those of the divinities oi the Delta, 
tiecause it was in F.ower Egypt that the dynastitis 
of the Bubastites, tlie Tanites, and the Saitcs had 
estalilislied the ])olitical centre of the Empire. The 
great pilgrimages, which drew the faithful by 
hundreds of thousands, are held henceforth in 
(;onn(;xion with thci festival of the divinities of 
Bubastis, Sais, and Buto. But side by side with 
this lirst changing group, a certain number of 
festivals, tliroughout almost the entire course of 
Egyptian history, are celebrated all over Egy})t at 
one time. They are almost all conneided, as is 
only logical, with those gods who, with the chief 
gocf Ita, were acce])ted as the universally adored 
gods, by tlui side of the local gods (with whom they 
are freciuently confused). These are, then, festivals 
in connexion with Btah-Sokar and with Osiris. 
As w’('ll as having in all the huge towns speinal 
sanctuaiies, where the festivals of their jiarticular 
calendars were celebrated, their great anniversari(‘s 
always drew to Mem])his, Mend(‘s, or, more espi'ci- 
ally, to the mysteries of Abydos huge crowds which 
came from all paits of Egypt. 

The famous O.sirian festivals of the month of ('hniak at 
Donderoh seem to have a> (luirod a nior(‘ ^^radnal populanlv, 
and tohH\(‘ become famous only wlien llie festivals of Ah\dos 
declined As to the Ileliopohtan festivals, which are as am.n nt 
as the very history of Kgvi‘t, they seem to liave retained a 
monar(’hical character of hi^di saeer<lotaI initiation, which 
separates them absolutely from the tfreat piltrrimaj,^' festivals 
of the other famous sanctuaries. The national festivals are 
corinoeted more especially with the funeral vide of I’tali-Sokar, 
Osiris, and their ilevotees(e.f;. the festival of the ‘ Round of the 
Walls’), and oii^ht, ratiunajly H])eakinff, to ho taken rather in 
corinoion with the festivals of the dead (cf. below). 

4 . Anniversaries of a historical or pseudo- 
historical character.—Although still having a 
connexion with the divine life, the festivals in 
question have reference rather to acts done by 
human chiefs and to their commemortition. The 
Thinito monuments and the Stone of Palermo 
repiesent for us, as regtu'ds the most ancient 
period, the ‘festival of heating Ann’ or that 
of ‘constructing the defences of Dewazefa,’which 
may he connected with memories of the real great 
wars of primitive Egypt (hnt with reserve as 
regards the mythological share). More deiinite 
anniversaries were instituted by the Pharaohs of 
the first Theban Empire, and celebrated the con¬ 
quests of the monarchy. The ‘ festival of repelling 
the troglodytes’ and that of ‘taking captive the 
Nubians’ were still commemorated, after having 
been instituted by Usirtesen ill. (XTIth dynasty), 
under Thothmes HI., in the middle of the New 
Empire. 

At tho same time, we oujrht not to bo deceived by these 
anniversaries. At certain times, some Pharaoh mi^ht renew 
them out of devotiem to one of his ancestors, or to show that 
he was repeating his exploits. Rut in the interval they had 
fallen into disuse, and everything tends to prove that festivals 
of this type rarely survived their founder. 

5 . Foundation of sanctuaries.—The great deco¬ 
rative compositions and the connectcul texts in 
the tem})les of Deir el-Baliri or Soleb, as well 
as the frescoes of Aniarna, give us, with much 
wealth of detail, the festivals which took place 
at the foundation of new temples. The arrival of 
the royal procession, the ritual of foundation, the 
laying of the first stone (Edfu), the ceremonies 
of inauguration, of the first sacrifice, and the 
rejoicings accompanying all may be followed step 
by step. As regards Amarna in particular, the 
biographical pictures left by the principal digni¬ 
taries on the walls of their tombs add very valuable 
information to the official descriptions given by 
other documents, in that they show in a life-like 
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way the popular gaiety and joyous excitement 
of the crowd. 

6 . Coronations and royal jubilees.—Tlie cal*^ 
gories of anniviTsary bistivals in relation to Mie 
life of sons of gods are not numerous in the history 
of Egypt. The festival of th(‘, birth of the I’haraoh 
does not seem to liave been celebrated in a regular 
way; the festival of giving the name was mu-i's- 
sarily confused, through the mechanism guiding 
the making of royal names, with tlie b'stivals of 
the great gods, 'fhe coronation and the jubilee 
{sadii) are tin; two great ceremonies. The 
divides itself naturally into a series of distinct 
festivals, ranging from the solemn recognition of 
the king by the child of tin; gods, the })res(;ntation 
(o the pi'ople in the court ot the temple, and the 
adoption of tin* ‘sacicd name,’ to the consecration 
propelly so called. Tins last ceremony was fixed 
trom the very heginidng to ht‘ Indd at Heliopolis; 
the few remnlning Moiipliite monuments represent 
it as lieing attaclicd to i hat town, and it is si'im 
from historieal inseri} ^hms that the rule of the 
Bharaoh was not con niered valid till after the 
tiaditiomisolemniti< s had ln'ini acconijilished at 
.iiellidi* )»oli<an sanct iiaries. Biankhi himsidf, tlie 
eiaiqinnoi of Egypt, was not considered tho legiti- 
m.ate king of Egy[)t until he had undergone, in 
'he am lent cajiital, all the long eeremonii's fixed 
)»y the custom of thousands of years. Without 
discnssing liere tlu; difficult (iiii'stion of tlie exact 
natur»; of the sadu, it is evident that its jubilee 
na(ur«‘ makes it a repetition of the festivals of tho 
coronation. Through it we obtain jiart of the 
nialmial details which are lacking witli regard to 
certain [mints of the coronation, for the, festivals 
of sadu have everywhere lieen rcjiresented on 
Egyptian monuments either in a shortened foim 
or at full length. 

The texts of the Pyramids show that theepi.sodes represented 
on the moiiunieiits eomincinnrative of the nad^i at Mem¬ 

phis (Xllth dynasty!) exi.Mted as earl\ as the proto-historical 
perioel. They are fourui almost unaltered down to the time of 
the Ptolem> 8. In this latter period Heliopolis lo.st the privileue, 
whieh Meiiijihis ^(aiiieii, of sceinj^ the Idiaraoh crowned. 'J'he 
most detailed and curious scenes representing the ina^^riifleent 
l)om}> of these festivals and tlie coiicourse of all the dignitaries 
of KuNptare represented in the bas-reliefs of the ‘festival hall’ 
of Osoikon n., found and re-conatructed in lSt)'2 by Naville at 
Bubastis. 

7 . Royal episodic festivals.—Besides the partici¬ 
pation of the Idiaraoh in the great fi'stivals of the 
cult or in the commoniorations of his own reign, 
two distinct series of festivals have been left us by 
the monuments. 

(a) Jlwsc having reference to expeditlvriff of war 
and erdehrating the virforics of the Phttraoh or his 
triumphal return. —The royal procession with its 
booty and its ca[)tives, the solemn arrival of am¬ 
bassadors or tributes from foreign lands, and sam i- 
lices and oll'erings presented in thanks to (he Divine 
Imrds are tin; subject of immense decorative com¬ 
positions on bas-relief and frescoes, either in the 
tomple.s themselves (Karnak, the tower of Luxor, 
Kaniesseum, etc.) or on the walls of private tombs 
(riecroi)olises of Thebes and Amarna). 

{b) Those accompanying the different acts of 
royal life (birth of princes, marriages, journeys, 
inauguration of [lalaces, etc.).—The sources, which 
are still rather inconqilcte, are furni.shed es[)ecially 
by the paintings of Amarna, which constitute in 
this respect a series of historical pages of the 
highest interest. We must make special mention 
of the arrival of the famous q^ueen-mother Tyaa at 
her new palace, and the manifestations of all sorts 
which marked her arrival from Thebes (banquets, 
popular rejoicings, midnight banquets, processions 
of musicians ami of torch-bearers, military parades, 
official processions, etc.). 

8 . Festivals of a funerary character.—The 
enumerations or calendars of the Memphite thos- 
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iabas (IVth-VItli dyimsties), of Denderoh (VHtli 
d\nasty), of Sy\it (Xtli dyioi'^ty), of Ik-rslieli, 
tiobrawi, and lieni-Hassan -XI [(b dynasties), 

of the Tlieban necropolises (XVUItb - XX\'Ith 
dynasties), }^ive us tlie complete lists. The cbaiac- 
ter of these festivals has been shown in art. ( 'al- 
KNDAR (h'^yp.). The form of }>rocediire is the 
same as for the festivals of the j^ods. The cults of 
local gods ol the dead and the festivals of these 
funerary gods became, at least in regard to some 
of th(^ gods, national anniveisaries, wliicli were 
little by little all fused into the great cycle of the 
cult of Ttah-Sokar-Osiris. The placing of the god 
in the collin and then in the tomb, the t*lanting of 
sacri'd tiees or mysl ic insignia (amdent fet islies [?]), 
th(‘ mourning of the divim; family, the ap{)arent 
d(‘ath of the god and his substs]iieiit resurrection, 
foim so many episodes giving rise to distinct fes¬ 
tivals, with winch are connected the fc'stivals of 
ordinary dead persons. The participation of the 
living in the })i inei{)al anniversaries (see the fies- 
coes of the 'I'lieban tomb of Nolirbatep) gradually 
modilies t heir character. 'The atjapcs, tlu' so-called 
‘ fum*ral banquets,’ the gimeral mourning on the 
days conseciated to the dead, the annual pilgiim- 
ages to the neeropolis(;s, tin* days of magic ‘navi¬ 
gation’ of tin* souls towards Abydos ((estival of 
boats, the prow of which is turned towards Abylos 
in the niglit ‘when the olliciating piiest awakes 
in tears'), the festival in whi('h the processions go 
by the light of torclies to seek the statues of (be 
dead in the neciojiolises, and the f«*stival in whicb 
‘ tln^ rouinl of tlie walls of tin* Ti'inph; is made pray¬ 
ing for the venerated d(*ad,’ the festival of new^ liia*, 
are only exrcrpta which may be quoted in jaissing. 
Ifiirodotus (ii. 0‘J) has given a pictuies((ue d(*sciip- 
tion of the episode of the ‘ fc'stival of the J>anips.’ 

III. }TaTKRIAL CUARA(''l'KliISTICS ASD O'/v’.V- 
KRAL CHARACTER. —'The d(‘scription of tin; pomp 
of tln’se great Kgyi)tian festivals cannot la* made 
the object of even tin; briefest descrijgioii in a 
suminai y so condt'iised as this. The Theban pic¬ 
tures show their gaiety and magnificence (see 
Lit.): troops of dancers and singers, comj»ani<*s of 
soldiers, trC'Ojis of negroes, orchestras, officers and 
priests, processions of bearers of oflerings or sacred 
objects, emblems, banners, etc. We. liavi*, in a 
word, along w’ith the local iiKjdilications of Lgyp- 
tian civilization, the signs of rejoicing which are 
j)resent in festivals all the world over. The three 
more particularly Egyptian characteristics of these 
immense processions are : (a) tlie sacred boats, 
carried on litters, on which are ])laced the taber¬ 
nacles of the images of the gods ; (/>) the carrying 
of insignia and emblems, in which may sometimes 
be recognized the survival of very curious archaic 
fetisbisms (the ‘box’ of Min, vases, r/tV/w, thrones 
with the emblem khaibct^ etc.); (c) the partici[)a- 
tion in the festivals of small portable statues of 
deceased kings or of the reigning king. This par¬ 
ticipation of the royal ‘souls’ is made clear by 
numerous inscriptions and by the bas-reliefs of 
Medinet-Habu, J)eir el-lbihri, Karnak, Kames- 
seum, Gurneh, and Tmxor. 

Certain traUitioual and especially venerated statue.s (e.r/. 
those of Ahnios i. and Nofrilant), which were continually hein^^ 
embellishefl or rc-made in precious material, seem to have 
pla\e(i a part similar to that of the most famous images of 
certain of our (diristian Hanctuaries. The partiidpation of high 
dignitaries and the local nolnlity in these festivals would re¬ 
quire a long article for itself alone. It is to he regretted that 
the magnificent refireseiitatioriH on the staircases of Dendereh, 
and more especially of iMifu, have never been popularized as 
they should be by modern reproductions. 

The frescoes of A mama and the notes made by 
Herodotus during his travels illustrate briefly the 
})art played by the populace in all these ceremonies : 
the noisy and sometimes licentious gaiety of the 
crowds which flocked to the pilgrimage, tlie thou¬ 
sands of devotees encamped in the approaches to 


the sanctuary, give the impression that a festival 
of modern Egypt, like the famous fair of Tantah, 
must still present an accurate picture of what a 
great festival of Egypt at the time of the Pharaohs 
was like. 

The religious ceremonies which vvere there gone 
through consisted essentially in the following : 

(a) A representation of ceh'stial navigation by 
small sacred boats on the sacred lake of the temples. 
This is [irohably the most ancient source of the 
theme of the proce.s.sion ; it is coniieeted with the 
organization of mimetic magic in its civilized form. 
(5) .Journeys (by land and sea) taken by tlie statuea 
of gods, visit ing their various provinciafsanetuarii's. 
As if they were real living guests, they receive gifts 
on their arrival, and are entertained at golemn 
feasts ; they are w'a^lied, anointed, perfumed, and 
robed. Soiiietimcs (hey rest for the night ‘on a 
bed of flowers.’ During their journey they bait at 
‘stations of rest,’ analogous to the reposuirs of 
Roman (kitliolic state processions, A solemn sacri- 
liee marks the culminating point of the ceremony, 
(c) Visits of (li(* gods to tlie tombs of deceased kings 
or princes in the necropolis, on tin* great days of 
commemoration of the dead. {({) 'riu* presence of 
divine statues at the solemn acts symliolizing 
the great events of agricultural life (the rising of 
the Nile, the cutting of the lirst sheaf at the har¬ 
vest). (c) Sacred dramas, consisting particularly 
in repri'sentations of wars, battles, and brawds, 
interspersed with songs and incantations. The 
‘mysteries’ of tlie type of Mendes, Abydos, and 
Dendereh are of a moie cornjilicated kind ; in them 
was given a representat ion, lasting for some days 
and taking ]>laco at various points of (lie sacred 
teiritory, of the wars of the god, his di'afli, the 
battb's of liis supporters, bis entombment, and his 
irsuiri'ction. Tlie making of s}nibolical images of 
( In* goil, which had been broken in pieci's, associat¬ 
ing bis death and re.surrcction with the proces.ses 
of the <leatb and resurrection of the sulistaiices of 
Nature (corn and vine), is the most salient feature 
of the famous Osiriaii festivals of tlie montli of 
Ciioiak. Ceremonies like tlio.se of tlie great pil¬ 
grimages naturally lasted several days, and in cer¬ 
tain (‘ases even several weeks, l^’estivals of even a 
local character, like the ‘ great out ing of Amon,’ 
were extended for a whole month throughout the 
Theban territory. 

What has been said in the articles CALENDAR 
Dualism (Egyp.) explains clearly 
enough the essential meaning and aim of the ele¬ 
mentary acts constituting the framework of the 
festivals as w’ell as the character of pilgrimages or 
jirocessions in connexion wdth the cuR of the gods. 
The very nature of the festivals of foundation or 
the royal festivals shows us their value and their 
intention. What must be more strongly empha¬ 
sized, as lielonging specially to Egypt, is the im¬ 
portance which the participation in ceremonies had 
for an Egyntian. The festival of an Egyptian god 
was not only a magic reproduction, which became 
later a symbolical commemoration ; the living and 
the dead really particijiated in the virtue and the 
favourable influences which flowed from the accom¬ 
plishment of these ‘ outings ’ of the gods. Men con¬ 
tributed, along with their divinities, towards the 
maintaining of ‘order’ ; their enthusiastic grati¬ 
tude for the work accomplished by the gods in the 
jiast, combined with their confidence in them for 
future struggles, led them to consider participation 
in the sacred dramas as a real religious duty, the 
performance of which acquired merit and a sure 
ouMook for the future life. In many respects a 
jiilgiimagc to the festivals of Abydos must have 
constituted for the Egyptian a meritorious act 
analogous to that of a Masalmfln’s pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 
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Gkotige Foucart. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Grcek).^—A 
writer on (his subject has abundance—eriibarrass- 
in{2 abundance almost—of matiudal for the first 
})art of the title, but very little for the second, 
unless it be made to include all religious rites not 
of a wholly joyou.s nature ; and, even then, the 
festivals are still greatly in the majority. Greek 
redigion was, on the whole, a very clieerfiil allair, 
and, among a peo{)le whoso ordimiry diet was 
Li'iden enough, actual da,ys of abstineii(‘e (RT^erT^/ut) 
weie not common. Throughout this aiticle we 
propose to use ‘ festival ’ as a general term, corre- 
s]»onding to iopr-ip for any kind of *1 peri<Mlieal 
obs('rvance, wdudhei joyous or sad. We <‘a,n liop(i 
only to give a bare oullim; descrijdion, with a lew 
illustrations, of (he general nature of Gum k 
festivals in the classical pmiod, uith .some slight 
account of what we believe to have been their 
origin. ^Jdicy niay he ciass(‘(t thus : 

(1) Agrieultvral. — Vnder this head fall an inmiouRo nuinher 
of fc^livalH in honour of flRitii .s who, in origin at least, are gods 
of ploughing and eto\\ing, hur\t‘st and vintage. In this con- 
noMoii, Ihert'forc, it may be woll to iindorstaiid clearly, onco 
for all, at what times in the year various a;,>ricull oral opi ralions 
wen', and are, earned on in (Jreece. r Ploughing conu's (a) in 
October, {b) in .spring. ,Solving i.s at the end of Oi'tober(7ewpi'/?, 

‘ early,’as it is called nowadays) and in Novomher (6i//e', ‘late’). 
Harvest, h(‘ginning witli barley, is from the end of April to the 
middle (.)f June. Hence the inodi'rn ]>e.'isant calls .Iiine (Ocpiarijs, 
‘harvest-month.’ Threshing take.s [il.ice in July 
‘threshing-mouth’). The vintage i.s in SSeiitemher (Tpu-ytyri/?, 

‘ vintage-month ’). 

(2) National and commemorative. —Under this head we in¬ 
clude such festivals as the Panallienaia, and the anniversaries 
of vietorK'S. Of course, they were often dedicated to ‘agricul¬ 
tural ’ d* dies ; hut their intent, was to ('oininemorate, not the 
god’s jiovver in Nature, but his dealings with a particular 
people, or his help on a parlioul.ar occasion. The On-at Ouines 
might he brought under tins Ivead for convenience’ sake, though 
their origin is not bevond disjtiite. 

(3) Feasts of heroes and under-world powers generally 

is closely connected with (1), hut again the view-point is 
different ; the eart h-ivowcr is vvorslii)»])ed, not so much as mak¬ 
ing the .soil bring forth fruit.s, lint ratlier as inlluencing the fate 
of the dead. The few mournful rites which are recoialed are 
mostly included here. 

(4) Orgiastic ceremonies - Most, if not all, of these are foreign. 
The most impoitant are tlie Uacchic rites, which come from 
Thrace. The Orphic worship, which springs from (hem, cannot 
he considered here. 

I. Agricultural festivals. — The earliest and 
simplest form of these festivals is nothing more 
than vegU'tation-magie, originally without refer¬ 
ence to a god at all, Athens celebrated, side by 
side with festivals of a more civilized type, two 
curiously archaic ceremonies, the Thesmopboria and 
the Skirophoria. In classical times they were taken 
under the protection of State-deities ; * hut we can 
still see the old magic preserved where it would be 
risking too much to let any ancient ceremony go, 

1 The works to which an asterisk is prefixed are of primary 
importance. 

2 Abbreviations : Farn. = L. K, Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, 1896 11. ; Mom. = A, Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, 
1898 ; Nils.-M. P. Nilsson, Gnechische F'este van religioser 
Bede'utung, 1906; Harr. = J. E. Harrison, Prolegomeiia to the 
Study of Greek Religion, 1903 ('•; 1908). 

8 The writer is indelited for much of his Information here to 
Dr. Siinos iMenardos, Lecturer in Byzantine and Modern Greek 
at Oxford. 

4 See Aristoph. I'hesm. 295. 


and preserved also by the conservatism of the 
women, the natural tillers of tlie soil and workers 
of earth-magic; for, as they know how to hear 
children, they can induce the earth to do likewise. 
yala t^k€ Kal erv' real 5' wdiucs f\a<ppaL ^ is in cllect 

what the women of all primitive peoples have 
always said—since before Khea hare Zeus. 

The Thrsrnojfhoria was in Pyanupsion (October), 
and was celebrated by the women alone, and in 
secret,^ on the Pnyx. Our accounts, the chief of 
which i.s a scholiast on Lucian, Dial. Mcn.t., are 
vague, and overlaid with mythological interjireta- 
tions; hut this much can he gathered. Into cer¬ 
tain chasms (plyapa) pigs avchc throAvn,* and left to 
rot and be devoured by the snakes who lived there ; 
and the remains—of last year’s pigs, apparently— 
were taken up hy anoiik'H who had been pnrilied for 
three days and were called duT\d)pLai, ‘ drawers-up.’ 
They were then jiluced upon an altar, ‘and they 
believe,’ sa 3 -> the se loliast, ‘lliat whoever takes 
some, and mixes it wnh the seed he sows, Avill have 
a gmod cr<»[> ' lime ue liavi? a widc-sjiread form 
' f veg(!tailon-ritnnl— tlie ]>rep;iiation ot a kind of 
niamn-e, ntendcMl to act, not as ordinary manure 
d(M*'-, p the ohipa, or ’.vliite eaith, was perhaps 
■-opposed to do later on in the Skirophoria, hut by 
vntne of its niana, due pai tly to the yirolihc 
natiiH of the pig, paitly, it may he, to the induence 
of the serpents, tlie icgular avatar of chthonian 
jiowcis. 'I'he fc'stival lasted three days, which 
seem to have been called duoSo^ Kal KdOodos, ypo-reLay 
and kaWiylveLa. 

In connexion with the corri'sponding summer 
festi\’al, the Skiniphoria, we get the strange rite 
of th(‘ A rrficphorta, a word of somewhat douhtfnl 
meaning, hut jirohahly imjilying ‘the carrying of 
male things.’ In this, little gills—.so young that 
their chastity was absolutely induhitable—pre¬ 
pared by a year’s residence on the Acropolis, were 
given, at night, certain sacred olijects, which they 
carriod by a natural underground descent to the 
tcm}de of vXphiodite in the Gardens; and thence 
they returned, with certain other covered objects 
which the priestess gave them. These objects 
were, no doubt, fertility cliarms of .some sort, 
probably pliallic, and their covering, together with 
the virginity of their hearers, acted as a sort of non¬ 
conductor, and prevented their virtue from being 
Avasted. Here we get all the elements of agricul¬ 
tural ritual, the use of objects having great and 
mysterious inana, and the importance attached to 
virginity, a state Avhose magical potency is matched 
only by pregnancy. 

iMjually primitive, in part at least of their rites, 
are two fe.stivals of the god Avhose name we 
naturally as.sociate Avith advanced Hellenic culture 
—Apollo. These are the Spartan Karneia and the 
Athenian ThargeJia. In the former we have clear 
iinlications of a vintage festival * of a sort pr actised 
all over Kui'ope, and still surviving in jilaces. 

‘A certain functionary waH decked \Mth ^nirlands, and, after 
nra3 iri”-for hlessin^'-s on the city, nlarf ed ofY Mlnnll)K^ pnrHiied 
by certain youri^c men who iiiu.'^t he uninaiTied and who were 
called aTaf/)wAo6p(Goi or ‘ eruiie clnst er-ruiinors ’ ; if thevcaiiKht 
liiin, it was a good omen for the State, hut had if they failed.’ 

The Thargelia, in the month Thargelion = May, 
furnishes us with an exarn[>le of a still more jirinii- 
tive form of the same rite. The functionary in 
the Karneia—no doubt an embodiment of the 

J Callimachus, ad Jovem, 29. 

2 C'f. Anst.oj*h. Thesin., passim. For nuniorcus examples of 
non-Attic Thesmophoria, and an account of (licir ntiial, see 
Nils. 313 IT. It is one of the few feasts with disOndh mournful 
aids occniring in them—fasting, sitting on the ground, etc. 
These are probably vegetation-magic (Nils. 318). 

•t Harr. l‘2ulf. 

4 The Karneia was in the month Karneios-Metageitnion = 
August, roughly. 

^ Farn. iv. 2.79 f. F'or numerous examples of this son of 
ritual, see Frazer, GR'^, pt. v. ; and, for the dressed-up func¬ 
tionary, cf. the English Juck-in-the-Green. 
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vejL]^etation-sj)irit—was iiu^rely ])nrsnfMl and cau^lit, 
to ^et Ins fructifying jxjwer for (lie Spartan vine¬ 
yards. 'Jdie })hannakoi in the Tliar^^elia were, 
some aut liorif ies inform us, actually jmt to death. 
Our chief authority, 'Tsetzes {Hist. ‘23, 726-756), 
assures us that, a man selectisl for his u^diness was 
led out to sacriti('e (rcDv irdi^rtov dixopcpLorarov ^yov evs 
vpd^ Hv(T[ai>), end after seviual rit(‘s, intmided, 
oliviously, to indi('ate his connexion with a feitiliz- 
in^ ve;^e( at ion-|)o\\ ('r,^ was hurned and his ashes 
‘ scat tm ed ( o ( he sea and (lu' winds as a pui itication 
of th(‘ tainted city.’ 11ar|)()cration adds that, this 
was done at the Tharuidia, and not mendy, as 
d'set/e.s says, ‘if disastm', hy (he wrath of hea\(‘n, 
overtook a city.’ The intention is obvious: the 
phni'Diiilol .are at one and the same time incar¬ 
nate v(‘<.;etation-deities and scapegoats. On both 
counts, of course, they are liable to be put to 
death—in the one ease, to ]U'event their poweis 
from wanin;^ and ^dve them an o])portunity to be 
re-incarnat('(l, and, in the other, to j;et utterly rid 
of them and of the sins with which they are hnlen. 

Tbit th(‘y were certainly not actually put to 
death in civilized Athens. On human saerihee the 
(Irei'ks of historical times looked with loathing 
ami aldioireiicc even keem'r than ours, because 
they were m'arer to it — just a^ the N. Amer. 
Iiiflians, some of whom at h'ast were once ritual 
cannibals, leoard as pmaiianently infamous any of 
their number whom hunger has diiven to such a 
teirible resource.^ Yet no emmiy of y\(.hens ever 
accuses her of so awful a practice, ; Athenians, and 
notably the author of the Minos, are as emphatic 
as anyone in (hmouncin^^ it; and our authoiitii's 
for the j)ra(‘tic(‘ aie late and <loubtfiil.^ binally, 
the 'I'har;.r(‘lia was a festival of Apollo, and there is 
^mod reason to helii'vc* th.'it not (‘ven the li^diteous 
execution of a condemned criminal was allowed to 
sully its jiuiity. 'the killing of the pharmal'iti 
can have been only a foim ; but no <loubt, in 
earlier times or amonp^ more bm’kward sections of 
the (beck world, it was real. At any rate, it was 
part of a <j:ieat ceremony of purification, prcjiara- 
tory to ^^etlinir in t lie harvest, of the .same culture- 
stratum as the feidilizino rites of the'riiesmophoria 
arid Anh('phoria. Ajiollo’s connexion with it is 
not very ch‘ar ; probably in his character of a ^od 
of harvest'* he took over an older ceremonial. 

Of esp(‘cial interest to us, particularly from a 
literary ])oint of view, are those mimetic ve/.^(,ta- 
tion-rites connected w ith the name of Dionysos — 
the dances and rnummin^^m of the ‘ ^oa.t, - men,’ 
which ultimately led ii[) to 'l'raj::edy ® and Comedy. 
In these and nuiny other ceremonies it is not j>ri- 
marily Dionysos the wine-p;od who is worshipjxal 
(a wine-deity jmre and sinijile wmuld harxlly exclude 
w'ine from some of his oll'erin^^s, as Dionysos did), 
but rather Diony.sos the ood of fertility in {general, 
and especially the fertility of the fields. In 
Thrace there survives to this day ® a curious ritual 
in which w e <,n‘,t both pJialloi, reminding us of the 
])hallic choruses out of W'hich, says Aristotle, 
Comedy sjir.ang, and a masipie of men dri'ssed in 
goat-skins, which provides at last the neediMl link 
betweim rpdyos and rpayipdla and hel])s to sweep 
away vaiious absurd etymologies.’^ bor this 
masiiue is ‘ tragic,’ and turns on the <h‘ath of 
one of the charact(‘rs—no doubt in old times 

1 Tvpou T« rn fxn^ap Kal icrxciSa?, 

emaKis ovi> paTTtgoj'Tt? fKfU'OV ei? to rrtoy, 
cr»ctA,\ai? avKai<: ayptaivre »cai aAAois tiov ayptuii'. 

2 Sec A. I). Canicroii, 'J'he y^u' North, Appleton, 1010, p ^02 f. 

3 There is belter evidence for Home other places, as Abdera 
and Hhodes. See Farn. iv. 207 If., on ttie whole quest ion. 

4 It m.ay be necessary to remind some readers tlmt Apollo’s 
connexion with the svin is a mere fancy of late inytbologisLsand 
syinaetizers. 

® Farn. v. 210 flf. 

8 R. M Dawkins, In JHS xxvi. pt. ii. (1900). 

7 E.g. Ilarr. 421 f.; for another theory, see ERE\y. 870. 


Dionysos himself. It is well known that nothing 
is more common than the death, followed by the 
resurrection, of a vegetation-god ; Adonis, Osiris, 
Di( mysos, llaldcr, all come under this head—the 
good god who is slain by Winter or the Storm, and 
generally returns again in the spring. No festival 
of Dionysos comes in the summer; he is worshipped 
in spring and autumn. His tliree Attic feasts 
wmre in I’oscideon — December (Uural Dionysia), 
Ojimelion- danuary (Lenaia), and bdaphebolion 
= March ((li'iMiter or City Dionysia), and lie is also 
connected with the ‘Feast of All Souks’ (’Avdecr- 
rifipLa) in Anthesterioii — February. Counting the 
Rural Dionysia and Lenaia as merely two forms 
of the same festival, we get the three feasts just 
about wlierc wm should (‘xpect them in the case of 
an agiieultural deity ; one at the time of new 
wine (Anthesteria), one in full spring (Creat 
Dionysia), and one (Lenaia) to arouse the sleep¬ 
ing vegetation-pow'er in winter. He lias no Attic 
festival, Jiowever, in Pyanopsion (October), its 
place being taken by the older ceremonies already 
described. Roughly, then, wc get ancient agrarian 
festivals answering in date to Easter, St. De¬ 
metrius’ day,^ and Christmas in Modern Creece, 
W'bilo the Anthesteria contains elements of some¬ 
thing like Jjeriten observances.^ It is a fresh 
example of the Church’s marvellous and far¬ 
sighted powiT of adaptation in making her great 
feasts come at times of the year alrtaidy conse¬ 
crated, in the minds of the common people, by the 
existences of similar pagan festivals. 

But. we must pass to a brief discussion of the 
nature of (he two great Athenian feasts, the 
Lenaia and the (beater Dionysia. In those little 
is loft of the siinjile and primitive Naturei-eiilt, 
(dtlier on its (piasi-magical or on its oigiasliei side 
(to be eonsidored later). The former festival con¬ 
sisted (D Df a procession, managed by (he king- 
archon and certain assistants (^TrtgeXv/raO eliostm 
from the sacriMl gentes of the Fbiinol})idai and 
Kerykes ; (2) of a contest of lyric and dramatic 
poetry, managed by the king-arclion alone.* Only 
the contest (dyu)p) is important, for it was at tliis 
that many of the great dramatic works were pro- 
duce<l. In this connexion, it cannot be too care¬ 
fully kept in mind tliat the plays w ere all religious, 
at least in theory, and that going to see them was 
an act of worship. A devout (ireek did not go to 
the theatre to see a play of Sophocles or Aristo- 
j)hancs merely because he found it amusing or 
moving, any more than a devout Florentine goes 
to Santissinia Annunziata on blaster morning 
m(*rely becau.se the singing is good. Of course, 
tcstlietic enjoyment played its part, as it gener¬ 
ally does—the peo[)le who built the Parthenon or 
(’ologne Cathedral were moved b^ a love of beauty 
as well as religious zeal,—but, in its essence, the 
State’s action in appointing choregoi^ the choregos’ 
(itting out and training his chorus, the dramatist’s 
composition of tlie tragedy or comedy, and the 
sjiectator’s jircscnce in the theatre were all parts 
of the public and private religious duty of Athens 
and her citizens. It is so long since we have had 
any such union between Church and State that we 
are apt to forget that there was a time when the 
rniracle-play was almost as much a part of the 
service, at some times of the year, as the Kyrie or 
the Te Deurn. The tragedies, as has already been 
indicated, are the glorified form of old peasant 
miracle-plays, very like our own May-day and 
Chri.stnias iiiummings in general appearance, re¬ 
presenting the contest between the two champions 
and the death of one of them.'* Rather harder to 

1 Octxiber 26. ^ Fastin^^ and purification. 

S [Ari8t.]'A0. HoA. Ivii. 1. 

* Uidffeway, Origin o Tragedy, Camb. 1910, takes a different 
view. 
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explain is the Old Comedy, with its railing and 
satire, its wild fun and bulloonery, and its frequent 
coarseness. Yet this is explicable enough as a 
survival, and not merely a survival—for the idcuis 
were still alive in Cref'ce—of old notions connected 
with fertility, magic., and goodduck charms. We 
liave countless exam tiles, many of (hem (jlreek, 
of peasant nierry-makings, with their attcmlant 
broad fun at the exjieiise of all and sundry, the 
ancient ‘ji'sts from the waggon’; ami we shall 
have occasion to see, later on, that in the higlily- 
devclojK'd worship of Oeimdcr and Kore one char¬ 
acteristic of these was still carefully preserved — 
their deliberate coarseness. The p)iallos, as has 
already been mentioned, was used in these ])rimi- 
tive ritt's as a symbol of fertility. It h.ad its 
verbal equivalent — designedly coarse and foul 
jests. These u'cre no mere wan(onn<‘ss -we hear 
of respectable women ceremonially using them — 
but part of the fertility-charm. As to the con¬ 
tinual lai/ing against individuals, that may be 
serious enough sometimes in Aristojdianes, but in 
its ultimate origdn it was as often as not a me/v* 
method of averting the evil eye; iust as a stieet- 
boj spits on a neu'-found coin ‘tor luck’—reallj 
to show, or pretend to show, his contempt for it, 
and so avoiu nemesis. We can now understand 
why Aristophanes dares to rail against Dionysos 
himsc'lf, painting him as fool, cowanl, elliMuinate, 
and incontinent. It is r(‘ally (though whethm* 
Aristophanes fully realized this is doubtful) a 
pious mode of address—an averting from the go<l 
of any possible (pd6vo^. Dionysos, though he could 
be very terrible, was a friendly god who came 
close to his worsliip])ers in t heir feastings ; and 
extreme reverence* tor the beings he worshipped 
was not a charact(uisti(; of the (heck.^ Of. artt. 
Dhama and DiiAMA (Oreek). 

So much for the spirit of the plays. The d(‘tails 
of their ])rodu(Tion are fully discusscal in well- 
known books, such as llaigli’s Affic 'L'hratre, Ox¬ 
ford, 1SS9, and need not be (uitered into here, any 
more than tlie vexed (piestion of stage* or no stage. 
These jtoints have al>s<jlut(*ly no bearing on tlie 
religious side of the (|U('s(ioii. It should, fiowe.'ver, 
be noted—wliat Dori)feldt bas overlooked- tliat 
whether liis discoveiiy of the precim;! iv Al/xi^ais 
and of the wine-press be all he claims for it or not, 
the name AT/i/ato? has nothing to <lo with Xyi'Ss, 

‘a wine-vat,’which would give Atjcuos, but must 
come from A/>ai, an old word for ‘ Maenads,’ and 
signify ‘ god of tlie Bacchantes.’^ The feast itself, 
however, has nothing of the orgiastic character 
which the naimi might imply. 

The chief occasion for the production of play.s 
was the Clreat or City Dionysia, in Edaphebolion. 
This began, on the 8th, with a trpoayihv, including 
lyric performances—no doubt, as in the Lenaia, 
dithyrambs, the form from which Tragedy is said 
to have been evolved—and otl'erings to Asklepios. 
The feast proper began, as w'e gather from Paii- 
sanias (I. xxix. 2 and other passages), with a 
solemn procession, in which the sacred cult-statue 
of Diony.sos of Eleutherai was carried to the jirc- 
cinct of Artemis * Best and Eairest ’ near the 
Academy. In this kanephoroi, or girls carrying 
baskets containing sacred emblems—probably of 
a similar nature to those borne by the nrrhe.pJwroi 

1 Nor always of mediaeval Europe ; cf. the followitijf Iimoh 
from a French mystery-play on the Crucifixion : 

‘ r6re Cternel, 16ve-toi ! n’as-tu pas vergoK-ne? 

Ton Filic est mort, et tu dors comine un^ ivrogne ! ’ 

This is quite as far removed from the Dies Int as Xanthias’ 
o) xpvcol deol 
tyravO^ rrjv KapSiay ; 

from the songs of the Initiated in the Jlance. So Bhagavatl is 
elaborately insulted at her great spring-festival at Cranganore 
(see pt. i. vol i. p. 280). 

Farn. v. 2o8; Nils. 276, who aptly compares Kj^vayerrii. 
Mommsen and Miss Harrison support the contrary view. 


—took part, as also did dancing and singing boys. 
A phallic proc(*ssion is also mcntioiu'd.^ Next— 
jierhaps on the 10th and follow ing days- came the 
dramatic, contests in the great tlieatu' of Diony.sos 
on the ,slo})e of the Akiopolis. lime tliere as- 
senihled, not only the Atli(*ni:Lns theniseh(!s, as 
at the Lenaia," but also rcqu'esentatives from all 
over the Eiinure, and from foreign States. This 
was tli(^ occasion on wliich most of the new 
tragedies w ert; produced; imh'od, ‘at tin* new 
trag(*di(*s ’ (^catcat? Tpaycpdiac;) is soinclinu's used to 
mean ‘at tin; Dity Dionysia.’ Wc hear, nevcitlu*- 
less, of rH‘W' tragedii's Ixdiig prodmii'd (wmi at. the 
minor Beiiaic Dionysia; and Aristiqdiamis’fre¬ 
quent reiiTeiices to th(* f^enaia show' tliat lie oftiui 
prodncf‘d a new' play then, as w'as natural, since so 
much ot his hiiinour is tojiieal and local. 

d’hc most dis( iisscd of all these agricultural and 
quasi agiicnltnral festivals are the two held yearly 
in Attica in honour of />(uncter and Kovc, tfir 
Lesser and Gir((L r Mysteries. A good deal is 
known of the cxtcinal ritual of these gre.'it cere¬ 
monies (rd (pai'tpCjs epKopeva), hut exiictly what was 
taught or whctin'i anything at all was taught, 
has hcerj a much-disputed point, ever since Loheck's 
learning and <!ommon sense cleared aw;iy the ab¬ 
surd theories of earlier speculators {Aijlaophanius, 
pt. i,;. 

I’hc l.esser Mysteries took place in Anthesterion, 
)U'obal>ly ahovit the ‘20th,^ at Agra, or Agrai, on 
tlio Ili.ssus. Here, as in the (dri'ati’r Mysteries, a 
‘ truce of Hod ’ was proclaimed throughout (Jreece, 
to allow' w’ould-he initiates to come to Athens un¬ 
molested. We know', unfortunately, next to nothing 
about the rites, exiaipt that tliey must have been 
simple, as tluue w as no tenqile of Dometer, so far 
as w'C know', at Agrai, and consimiiently no plac^e 
for elaborate Spdpcra to take place.^ The iniiiortant 
tiling is that tln^ candidate w ho had been initiated 
in these mysteries became apvaTrjs, and w'as entitled 
to admission to the (heater Mysteries the next 
year but one. 

I'he (heater Mysteries w'ere held in Boedroiiiion,® 
(he truce lasting rrom the full moon of Metageitnion 
to Pyanopsion 10. d'hey began, it w'oiild seem, on 
the I3tli, wdth a procession of tlie Atlienian epkehoi 
to Elcu.sis to get rd kpd, certain sacred olqect.s of 
which w’e know little, hiitw'hicli probably included 
aneient and p(‘(uiliarly holy cult-statues of the two 
goildesses. They returnetl the next day Then on 
the 15t.h came the dyvppds, or assemblage of the 
candidates, who on the muxt day were solemnly 
addresst'd by the king-archon, the bieropliant, and 
daduchoi, at the Sloa Poikile. All who w'cre 
guilty of certain ritual impurities (such as the 
eating of forbidden foods), all wiio were unable to 
understand (heek, all who had been deprived of 
civic rights, and otluT disqualilied persons, were 
warned aw'ay. What tins sjieech was like one 
can g.'itlier from Aristojihanes’parody of it [Ron. 
354 ii:). 

‘ Let every one stand aside 

Who owns an intellect muddled with sins, or in arts like these 
untried ; 

If the mv.stic rites of the Muses true he has never seen or 
If he never the niagiral music knew of Cratinus the Bull-eater’s 
tongue. 

old, I giv .■ word for 

the 1 hinl, last time ; 

Make room, all such 

^ CIA i. 31. See Mom. 43.') ft., for a detailed ai fount. 

2 Aristoph. Ach. .'>(13 ff. This indicates that The Acharrvians 
was produced at the Lenaia, but The Babylonians at the Greater 
Dionysia. 

3 Mom., chapter on ' Kleine M.ysterien.’ Tlicmontli is furnished 
by Plutarch, Dem^trnis, 26; the duration of the truce (full- 
moon of Oamelion-Elaphel)olion 10) indicates ttie 20th os a 
likely date. 

* Farm iii. 109 for the few facts that are known. 

Pint. 1. 1; Camill. 19; Pliokion, 6 ; cf. CIA i. 4, n. 1 B. 

6 Murray’s translation. 
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Next followed the rite which ^ave the day it 
name, dXade /j.vcrr at, ‘To the s(‘a, ye Diystdil' 'riu 
whole body of the initiate Avcnt down to riuileioi 
waslied themselves in the sea, and also wasln* 
their pigs. For in this, as in all rites of aehthoniar 
nature, the nig was a recognized means of purilica 
tion, generally by means of its blood. Exactlv hov 
the animals were used on this occasion we do no 
know ; Ran. .‘bSS strongly suggests that they forniet 
the material for some kind ot sacrilicial feast. 

ddien foll()wc<l(M'rtain i itesof which littleisknown 
On the 17th we hear of a sacriti(‘e of a sueking pig 
to Oeiiu'ler and Kored t)n the 18th (?) there was; 
procession in honour of Askle))ios, prob.ably identica 
with th(! kpidauria which Fliilostratos mention; 
(V/^. A/mU. Tijnn. iv. 18).^ On the l‘Jth, late ii 
the d;i V, so as to last well into the night, and there 
fore, by Oreek reckoning, into the 2dth, came the 
great [akchos-proce,ssion to hdeusis, visiting various 
holy j)laccs en route, and stopping at a certair 
bridge-* over the Oephissos for the rough jestiig 
which, we have already seen, is associat(Ml will 
agiicultur.al rites.[fere we have to notice the 
})iesence of Takc-hos-Dionysos in this festival of 
Deimder and Inu' daughter. (.)ur eailiest document, 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (? 7th cent.), knows 
nothing of him. Probably, after the Dionysi.ac 
cult was imi)orted from Tlir;ice, with the Delj)hic 
(jracle acting as its vigorous missiomiry and sup¬ 
porter, Dionysos was simjtly added to the Eleusiniar 
deities, whom he r('sembled in many ways. 

Arrived at Eleusis, no doubt after a rest—for the 
journey of some 15 miles, made fasting, with in 
cidental dancing and singing, must have been ex 
traordinarily f;itiguing—tlie mystai pro(*ee(bMl to 
the rites of initiation, perhaps on tin; nights of 
the 2dth and 21st. Concerning tln^-^e we know, 
brielly, the following facts. Firstly, they were 
connected with tin; legend of the r;ij>e <.)f Perse- 
phomy the grief-si ricken searcli of Demeter, her 
arrival at Eleusis, the gift of corn, and the r(*covery 
of her daughter. Secondly, we gather that some 
jiart at least of all this was enactcal in a sort of 
mystery-play at the tclestenon, or Hall of Initia¬ 
tion.® That there was also a lepers ydixos, or mystic 
marriage ceremony ; that at a certain point in the 
rites the hierophant cried aloud, ‘Our l.ady Primo 
hath borne a lioly child Brimos ’ ; that there was 
some sort of representation of the terrors of tlm 
under world - are the vague st.'djummts of late 
authors; and, though quite possibly true for some 
ritual or other, have not necessarily anything at 
all to do, really, with Eleusis. One fact, however, 
we do know, that at the climax of the riti's certain 
‘holy things’ were shown. Here again we are in 
ignorance of what they were. 

We know a little about what was said—a less 
important matter than what was done. We hear 
of a sacred formula, Oe kv€, ‘ Kain (O Sky), conceive 
(O Earth),’ used by the hierophant—a rain-charm, 
apparently, belonging to the oldest stratum of the 
rites ; of the mystic forrnulre (passwords [?]) ern- 
})loyed by the initiate ; but exactly wliat it all 
meant is unknown. Tlie secret was well ke})t. 

P(*rhaps tin; fact is that there was no secret—at 
least no secret doctrine. The glow of ecstasy with 
which many writers, especially Neo-Platonists, 

1 CIQ 623 ; Berliner Klnssikertexfe, ])t. .6, 1st half, j). 10, pro¬ 
vides 118 with an iritereatirig, though very fragmentary, nu'tho- 
logioal explanation of the connexion between pigs and Ivorc. 

2 Farm in. 171 IT. 

3 The modern Kolokythou, approximately ; about half an 
hour from the Dipylon Gate. 

4 The i)rocc88ion probably Htarted from the Agora (Ran 320, 
reading Si' ayopds for Ataydpa?). For Jesting (yt(f>vpi(TfJi6^), ef. 
Ran. 420 ff, 

5 The small extent of this hall, whose foundations are now com¬ 
pletely laifi bare at Sileusis, pren es that there can have been no 
very elaborate spec-tacular peif(jriuance, and indeed makes it 
hard to understand how the numerous nccrrai can have got in 

at all. 


.si)oak of the experiences of the mystai doe.s not, 
even if taken litcr.-illy, compel us to suppose any 
notable increase in knowledge. It is rather a 
heightening of religious emotion, and a feeling of 
having joined the rank.s of the elect. ‘ Bad have 
I fled, better liave I found.’says one of the formuhe. 
Something in the rites—perhaps a sort of com¬ 
munion-service '—may have induced a feeling of 
unity with Demeter and Kore, and with the male 
objects of the worship. Hades-Pluton, Eubuleus, 
Tiij)tolemos, lakchos. More than this we cannot 
say. If there had b(;en any tangible doctrine, it is 
unthinkable that nothing should have leaked out, 
when pnictically any one could bo initiated; and 
the otlicial initiators, hierophant, daduchos hicro- 
keryx, etc., were not men of any special training, 
hut .simply members of certain old priestly families 
nho po.''sesserl traditional knowledge of the rites. 
We do not hear, in (Ireece, of a priestly caste 
claiming ^ ;ist superiority in religious knowledge 
over the laity. There were, ot course, certain 
things about the gods wliich oidy their ])riests and 
prit'stesses knew; but no mystmious j)owers or 
wisdom resulted from them to the priests them¬ 
selves. They were simply things which must not 
be noised abroad, for fear some hostile person should 
make a bad use of them, laithyphroii might try 
to impri'ss Socrates liy claiming to be able to tell 
him many viny extraordinary things about the 
gods ; but licitiier Socrates nor any one idse seems 
to have been much impressed by these claims. 

2. National and commemorative festivals.— 
These were very numerous. They were held with 
a (hdiniti; purjiose, usually to honour a national 
deity, or to return thanks for a particular service. 
Being frequmit ly rather elaborate and ex])('nsive, 
they Mere often pentacteric or quadrennial. We 
may siili-divide them thus : (a) festivals simply in 
honour of the god or goddess of a State ; [b] inter¬ 
mit iomil or pail-Hellenic festivals of a similar 
kind ; (c) festivals of jiurilication, a.ssociated with 
a ritual legemi and purporting to be a representa¬ 
tion of the deity’s ex)>oriences ; {d) feasts of thanks- 

iving for victories, etc. 

Of (a) a good exanqilc is furnished by the great 
pentacteric festival at Athens, the Fanathenaia.^ 
This occurred towards the end of Ilekatombaion, 
in the ludglit of summer, the chief day being the 
28th of the month —rpirrj (pOLvovroSy 3 being Athene’s 
number. The orientation of the Parthenon is so 
calculated as to allow the rising sun to shine full 
in through the door on this day, in the year of 
(he temjde’s completion, 458 B.C. This feast was 
the celebration or the might of Athens and her 
power over lesser Statics—for all the allies were 
expected to send contributions to it—and of the 
might of her patron-goddess. It consisted of a 
.scries of contests such as a goddess of the arts and 
of war might be expected to delight in. First came 
an dyuiv fxovaiKT]^, or contest of singing, instrumental 
music, and, at least in the days of Pc'isistratos, 
recitations from Homer. Next came a gymnastic 
contest (lasting 2 days), originally hehl near the 
Pineus, but later (4th cent.) in the present Stadion. 
The priges for this consisted of jars of oil, originally 
at least the product of the yopiaiy or sacred olives 
of the goddess. There were two prizes for each 
‘ontest, the second being -J- of the first; e.^. the 
kvinner in the boys’ payikration received 40 jars of 
oil, the ‘runner-up’ 8. The contests were of the 
usual nature—foot-racing, boxing, wrestling, etc. 
Next came the dydr linriKds —horse-racing of various 
kinds; then certain minor contests—a pyrrhic 
dance, an euandria, or parade of crack troops, and 

torch-light proce.ssion — all competitive, each 

1 Farn. iii. 185 ff. 

2 See E. Gardner, Gr. Athletic Fest., p. 227 f., and, for Tnor« 
details, JIIS xxxii. pt. i. j). 17!» f. 
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tribe entering];. There was also an all-ni<j^bt festival 
{pnnnychis), mentioned by Euripides {Ucrakl. 777- 
78Ii) and other authoril iea ; ami, on the principal 
day of the feast, an elaborate procession, nrin^in^^ 
the city's tribute to the pod<less--the richly 
ernbroitlered robe (tt^ttXos) on which was represented 
her triuinj)h over the p^iants. Here, in the midst 
of this civilized ritual, we get a touch of primitive 
feeling; the statue of the goddess needs clot hing, 
just as at another j)eriod of the year it needed to 
be taken down to the sea and washed, while the 
ternide was umh'rgoing a house-cleaning process 
{riijiitcria and Rallyntrria). The festival ended 
with a regatta in the harbourd 

(h) The great ynines at Olyinpin and elsewhere 
were not very dill’ercnt from the gymnastic part of 
the Panathenaia, which they no doubt suggc'^ted. 
Existing nominally to do homjur to Zeus, Poseidon, 
etc., it is at least possible that they originated fiom 
the funeral gauuis of buri(;d heroes. However this 
may be, and whatever be the oi igin of the gamos 
(Olymjtian chronology is v(*ry uncertain, the list 
of viedors compiled by Hij)pias of Elis beiiiLT 
criticized as early as Plutarclis time), in the. 5l h 
and 4td cmituries their importance can haidly be 
exaggerated, d'hey wer<i ))an-Hellenic; a tiuce 
simil.MT to that pro(daimed Viy Athens before the 
Mysteries protected all visitors ; and si: (Ireoci^ 
w'as ready to punish those who dared to violate it. 
Any one who could satisfy the board of judges 
that he was of ]>ure (Ireek i»lood, ami not ol a < ily 
under a curse, that he was fr(U‘ from crime and 
impiety, and that, he had traimal for the past lo 
months Avas entitled to enter, d'his meant that 
all (Ireece proper, Ionia, Sicily, IMagna (iiircia, 
and the colonies scattered over the Me<literranean 
sent representatives to Olympia at least, if not to 
the other great games. The programme —originally 
1 day only—lasted 3 days in late; times, and con¬ 
sisted of long and short distance toot-races, races 
in armour, boxing, wrestling, th(‘ panJerativn, and 
an ‘all-round’ contest, the penlal/ilon —jum])ing, 
running, discus-throwing, javelin-throwing, wrest¬ 
ling—besides the great chariot- and horseback- 
races. It was to celebrate victories of atbletes 
that tlie greatest lyric poets w rote, and tlu' victor 
received almost divine honours from his city. 
Moreover, no place was so good as one of these 
great athletic nu'etings to hear all the latest new.s, 
see every (Jiie wauth s(‘eing, and listen to the latest 
poets, sophists, or historians. Thus, even where 
no actual ‘musical’ contests existed, the games 
fostered art and literature, as well as the pan- 
Hellenic spirit, indirectly at least.^ 

(c) The best example, jierhaps, of this is the great 
Apollim; festival of the Stepterin. This was held 
at Delphi every ninth year {i.e. once in each 
oktaetei'ls), and w^as su})posed to commemorate 
Apollo’s slaying of Python, his flight and exile, and 
his purilication and return.* A boy of good familv 
■—obviously representing the god—was escorte<l, 
along wdtli certain other boys, by torch-bearing 
W'omen {aleiai) to a w'ooden hut built to repiesent 
a palace (the ‘ abode of Python ’). This was set fire 
to, and the tabh; in it was overturned. 'J’hen the 
boy pretended to go into exile ; finally all w^ent— 
notin mimicry but in actual fact—to d'empe, w'ere 
purified wdth laurel, crowned tbemselves with it, 
and returned by the sacred Pythian wny,** entering 
Delphi in triumph. Hero we have a good example 
of a rite giving rise to an a^tiological myth. For, 
assuming the Ajiollo-Python story as a basis, why 
should w'e have a palace—which serpents do not 
usually inhabit—and why is it elaborately destro^nd, 
furniture and all ? Whereas, starting from the 

1 Sro Mom. for full particulars as to dates, etc. 

‘-i For details, see Gardner, p. .SI f. 

3 Farn. iv. 2U3tT. 103 fif. 


ceremony, it is all plain enough. The boys, headed 
by the incarnate god, get rid of any miasma tlu v 
may have, in the ‘ j)al;ice,’ wliicli is then disinfected 
by burning.^ Tlu'y then go away, possibly bearing 
the sins of the people with them, and, instead of 
m'gatively purging only, they come back after 
their purilicjition, radiating purity from tlnuu- 
selves and their crowms. This example will suffice 
to show, in an interi'sl ing c./is(‘, tlu^ way in which 
rit(‘s really ‘agricultural,’ purilicatory, or the like, 
came to be inteij)ieted, via a'tiology, as purely or 
(4iitdly ‘ commemoiativi'.’ 

{(1) The feasts of thanksgiving for victories, etc., 
form a fairly numeious class, but of no special 
imjiortance. Tin; best - known inst ance is the 
Marifl/ionia at Athens, with its annual sacrifice 
of bdU goat*-! to 7 \iteniis Agrotera, in comjiosition 
tor the rash vow' to give her a goat for every slain 
Persian. It occuikmI in lioodioniion, on the 6 th 
according lo Plutaixh yde ilhn'. Ath. 7). The date 
is no <loubt d(‘t('i 11 . 1110 ( 1 , not by the actual day on 
\Jiich tin h.ullew.i-. .ought -this waas nearer the 
middle of the niontl! but by the fact that it is 
Arteiin- day. 

3 . Feasts of heroes and under-world powers 
generally, ('hfhonian rites, as these are generally 
<alIod, m;iy bi‘ distinguished from Olympian wor¬ 
ship by the following characteristics, (o) Tlndr 
object. IS not so much to please the jiower addressed, 
and .secure its tavour, as to induce it to go away or 
to launain qui(‘scnnt ; the cult is diroTpo-n-l], not 
>hpn-nciaA \b) Sacrifices {iuayLapiara, not lepd) are 
given (.‘Titirely, not sliared—are burned, jionred 
into boles in the ground, thrown into the sea, etc. 
Tin* altar is not called but ('cryclpa, a sort of 

hearth such as w^as riften placed above or befoie a 
tomb for funeral oil’erings. (c) Night rather than 
day is the time chosen for the ritual, (d) ''J’lie 
powers iiivokial, though often called by divine 
names, are generally .seen on examination to be 
heroic rather than divine. (c) W hen combined 
w'ith Olympian ritual, these powers are honoured 
with a Kuhordiiialtg hut quite distinct, ceremonial. 
Of course, one must except from these general 
rules a few ligures which, though chthonian, are 
in some sense Olymjtian. Hermes XOdi'ios, for in¬ 
stance, is invoke<l by the returning Orcistes to 
ludp and save;* Hades-Pluton is no ordinary 
uruler-w'orld jKtw'cr, but tin; gri'at deaf.h-god of an 
advanced race; and Zeus XOdi'Los is regarded as in 
some w’ay the same as Zeus ’oXeg-TTios or "Ti/'itrro?. 
Put of the great mass of ehthonians all or most of 
these rules hold good. It should he adch'd th;it 
most of them are nameless, and di^seiibed by ad¬ 
jectives only. Thus we h(*ar of ‘the Kindly God¬ 
desses’ (‘the Kevi'nmd Ones’ {'^eyval), 
‘the Ea.sy-to-he-entr(‘ated ’ (MriX/ytoy); and, over 
and over again, simjtly of ‘llie hero.’ lAcm the 
name’A^S t^s or is adject ival = ‘ the Invisible 

OiHg’ while Plutoii= ‘ the Pu b One.’ 

d'he exjtlanation which the present w'riter con¬ 
siders the most lik('ly is that most of llu'se beings 
are, like Mycerinus’ deities, ‘not gods but ghosts.’ 
This is obvious in the case of heroes ; tliey are 
simj)ly the burital men living in some vague way 
underground or in flu'ir graves—a notion as wido- 
sj)read as it is |)rinntive. It is less (!ert,'nn in the 
case of many others. For instance, the Erinyes 
may be variously exjilaiued. Are they embodied 
cur.ses, or the angry ghosts of mui’diued and un¬ 
avenged men? Ag.'iin, who are the Enriienides, 
W'ith wdiorri IheFuinyes are commonly hut wrongly 

1 It should be roruenihered that the primitive mind looks upon 
moral evil of all sorts mudi as we re;.;ard the bacilli of a disease, 
as somethin}' contagious, and to bo got rid of by the action of 
fire and of certain medicinal substances, and that this idea 
persists into quite late turn in a more or les.s unconscioui 
form. 

2 Harr. ch. 1. * .F^ch Chopj)h. 1-3. 
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identified? Thonj^h powers to be feared, tlieir 
functions are kindly enoiij^di ; they t^ive fertilily 
and ^o'lieral ^ood fortune. (See Eumenides. ) Did 
Deiiieter and Kure dev(‘lo[» out of some sueli 
urivs? Are the winds ohost.s or ehmumtal iiowers? 
Tliese are (|ueslions easy to ask and hard to 
answoT. We tliink, however, that the cdose re- 
seruhlance hetw een tlio worship of Inu'oes and tlie 
worsliip of other elitlionian pow ers makes theohost- 
theory a likely one. Hut this is not the place to 
disciis.s so wide a subject, and we shall merely 
notice a few typi(‘al pieces of ritual in which tliesc 
powers r»a eiv(; honour. 

(1) Acfiutl vlf'rrnKjs to thr t/raJ, or to some por- 

ticuhir di'(fd -We liiid a puxxl example of 

this at IMata^a, where, uruh'r the title of ol /'/pwes, 
those who fell in the ^reat battle received olierinys 
— a black steer, wim*, milk, oil, unj^oients^—every 
year on the 6 th of Alalkomenios= Maimakterioii. 

( 2 ) Worship of heroes in eonjnnrfion irith 

/uVf/n'>\--Here a yood exanijde is afforded by the 
litual of the Ilyakinthia at Amyklai. ddiis fes¬ 
tival, held in the; month (‘orresj)on(iin<^^ to Ileka- 
tomhaion, divides sharnly into two paits—the one 
mournful, involving aostinence frtmi (‘ereal f<»od, 
liampieters nnpaarlanded, etc.; and tlie otlier joy¬ 
ous, with music and other rites such as one associ¬ 
ates witli Apollo, whose feast it is.^ The reason is 
clear. Apollo's ritual has heiui superimposed upon 
that of an old chthonian power liyakinthos, who, 
heino dead (permanent ly, as a hero, or temporarily, 
as a ve;.;etation-;^M)d), is naturally mourned for; liis 
festival, as he has soinethino to do w'lth harvi'st, 
contains the not uncommon tabu on cereals hef(»Hi 
th(^ harvest Ix'yins. 

(8) Heroes and other chthonians irith the na^nes 
of Ohjmpinns. — This does not include genuine 
Olym[>ians such as Ifermes; hut it does, on the 
one liand, include the purely heroic Zeus-Agam- 
emnon, where ‘Zeus’ is almost an adj(‘ctive, and, 
on the other, the Zeus worshipjx'd at the Dia^ia— 
Zeus Meilichios.3 Here the ritual is chthonian ; 
the object of worship is often represented as a 
snake—a regular chthonian form—yet he is called 
‘Zeus the Ikasy-to-l^e-entreated.’ To (Ik; pre-sent 
writer this proves, with some a[>proach to con- 
clusivene'^s, that the powerful Olympian has been 
su[)erimposed upon a local chthonian god—or ghost, 
it mak('s little difference—to such an extent as to 
blot out his personality, such as it was, and leave 
merely the gloomy, chtlionian nature of certain of 
the rites ; just as a little later in the same month 
(Anthestcrion) Dionysos’ vigorous })eisonarity all 
hut ehaces the ancient All-Souls’ f(;stival of X(5es, 
which still betrays itself, how^ever, in certain 
points of the ritual. 

(4) Finally, we must not omit an important class 
of chthonian rites, namely, cursing. Every (Ireek 
city had its rommination Siu'vice, and the powers 
who fulfilled the curse would naturally he chthonian 
—the Erinyes, for example. One of the best- 
known of these solemn curses is the so-called 
‘ Dirae of Teos,’^ with its litany-like refrain of 
‘May he })erish, both himself and hi.s kin’ {Ktivov 
diroWvaOaL /cal rd Kelrov), while we know, from 

the parody in Aristoph. Thesm. 385 ff., the nature; 
of the curse uttered by every Athenian archon and 
by the herald at the beginning of each ecclesia.-"^ 

4 . Orgiastic ceremonies.—These, though foicign 
and never germane to Greece, d<*serve a word of 
mention, bec'ause they are associated with the 

i Nils. 4r)5. 2 Earn iv. ‘.ail 3 Harr. 12 ff 

*C1G :i()44; Hicks and Hill, Greek IJistor. Inscription'^, 
Oxford, TrM)l, p. 23. 

Wl‘ have here omitted the ^^rnateKt chthonians—HeiiH ter 
and I*erHe|thone—hecause thev are niowt important in their 
‘ airriculLur.il’ functions, especially in the Mysteries (see above). 
For a plausible account of tfieir origin, see GB‘^ v. pt. 1 . 
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great name of Dionysos. This is not the place for 
a det<*i,ilcd a(‘count of them ; but it may ho said 
that they rest on a basis quite different from the 
calm ritual of ordinary Greek worship. Instead 
of a simple sacrificitil meal shared w’itli the god, 
the key-note of an ordinary Olympian ceremony, 
or even a quasi-magic rite, such as w^e have seen 
surviving in the Thesmophoria, orgiastic religions 
seek for a mystical union of the w orshipper with 
the object of his worship—either by means of a 
kind of religious mania or self-hypnotism, induced 
by wild dancing and the like, or by a sacramental 
devouring of some animal believed to he the incar¬ 
nation of the god. 'riiis, in the case of Dionysos, 
was generally a hull or a (‘alf. He himself is 
hailed as a ‘ noble hull ’ in the Elean song preserved 
in Pint. QiffFst. Greer. 290 H, and often re})resented 
as horneil or tauromor[)hic. Hut this was really a 
'I'hraco-Phrygian worship, and in Greece proper 
Dionysos was usually the recipient of a more sober 
and ordinary cult.^ Of his share in the Mysteries 
w'e liave already written. 

In conri(‘\ion with orgiastic and enthusiastic 
worship in general, the fr(mzy of prophets, and 
espec ially of the Pythia at Del})hi, may be noticed. 
Here we have a curious hit of savagtwy, for it is 
simply the temporary ‘ [lo.ssession ’ of the shaman 
by his god, surviving in the most orderly and most 
thoroughly Ibdlcnic of all cults. The explanation 
jierhaps li(;s in (he fact that Delphi had been a 
mantic shrine before (he coming of A[)ollo; and 
that certain tiaces of an older Miid cruder w'oiship 
were not to h(‘ eiadicated. At any rate, the actual 
givers of oiaclcs were the oflicial ‘ intei preters ’ 
of (Ik; priestess’s inspired ravings, and not she 
iKU’s.df, as she was in all jirohahility totally iin- 
intfdligihle.* 

Stiminar/j .—The variety of cults mentioned in this 
art. may perhaps give a wrong imnia'ssion of the 
general nature of Gieek worshq). U e close, there¬ 
fore, iiy insisting on the fact that the average 
Greek certmiony, the sort performed by the ordin¬ 
ary worshijiper nine times out of ten, was neither 
oigiastic, chthonian, nor magical, hut consisted 
simply in a .sacritice, fiartly sublimated by burning, 
so as to reach the celestial abode of the gods, 
partly eaten by the sacriticer and his fellow- 
worshipjxu's. This, from HonK;ric times onward, 
wa,s the normal expression of Greek piety. In the 
following ecGe.siastical calendar, so to call it, of 
Athens, the pieponderancc; of such feasts may be 
seen at a glance—‘ O.’ indicating a festival of any 
.sort in honour of an Olympian, ‘ Ch.’ a chthonian 
or a hero-feast, ‘O.-Ch.’ one combining both 
elements. 


Tllh Fp ri.KSrASTrCAL YEAR AT ATHENS {\\\0 of the 

foHti\al9 fire from Mommsen, to whom the reader is refeired). 


IIkk \iomic\io.n. 

12 KI oma (().). 

Ib.Suioikm (in roinuuMnorat ion of 
Tlicscus) (? ( ’b.). 

20-23 .Musical a<jon. 

24 2.') (J\miiastic 
20 Efiuestrian aoOn. 

27 Pyrrhic and eiutudria. 

28 Torchlight proce.^.sion, naei'vxii, 

procession, Bacrilice, and feast. 

29 Regatta. 

MKTAOKirNIOV. 

Ileraklcia in Kynosarges ( ? O.). 
Panticlleriia (<4.). 

(Dates uncertain.) 


the (Tvvot/ctcr/jtoy under 


Panathenaia (O.); 
pentaeteric. Lesaer 
l*an. (yearly) at same 
date. 


POKDROMION. 

3 Anniversary of I'latiea ( ? O,). 
y Cene^ia ('■'- Nenieseia) ((Jh.). 

0 M.arnt homa (().). 

12 (Jharisteria (thanksgiving for the overthrow of the Thirty 
Tyrants; ().). 

? Elcii.sinia (gymna.stic a<j6n\ O.). 


' Eoi a full discMisaion of Dionysos worship, see P'arn. v. chs 
4 and ft. 

2 Earn. Iv, 103 fT. 
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13 Proceasion of epheboi to Eleusis. 

If) A^yrmos. 

16 aAa6e (xvaTai. 

17 Sacrifice (to Asklepios?). 

? 18 Ejiidauria. 

19 lakchos-procession to Eleusis. 

20-22 V Initiation. 

Pyanopsion or I'yankpsion. 

71 r’yanepsia. 

? 7 Ilac'e of oschcphoroi, Koinos, etc , 
ofTering-s to t he dead, 

8 Procession, sacrifice, and feast, 
libations to Theseus. 

9-11 Agon, etc. 

12 2 Torchlight procession. 

12 Race of cpheboi ; ceremonial in 
K(*rameiko8: funeral (nation 
for soldiers killed in battle 
during the year. 


Greater Mysteries 
(mostly Ch.). 


Theseia (Ch.). 


j- Anthesleria (O.-Ch.). 


('it V 1 bon vsia 
(mostly O.). 


12 Anodos. j 

13 Nesteia. I Thesmophoria (Ch.). 

14 Kalhgeneia. ) 

f 19-21 Apaturia, or ceremony of receiving children into their 
fath(*rs’ (dans (O.); ? Promethia, Hephaistia, Chalkeia, 
At henaia (().). 

(Pates uncertain ) 

PoSRin ICON. 

V about Itlth Rural Dionysia (O.). 

? Haloa (Ch.). 

? Prochairi't t>ria (? Ch.). 

? DioilN Sia iv Ilfipaiei (O.). 

Gamkmon. 

licriaia ; procession ; l\nc and dramatic contests (O.). 

? Theogamia (marriage of Zeus and Hera ; G.). 

ANTIIKSI H IMON. 

13 Pilhoigia. d 

14 ('hoes. > Anthesleria (O.-Ch.). 

If) Cfil^tloi. I 

V 20 ficsser M\stene8 (Ch.). 

9 23 Diasia ('/() ). 

Elaitikmolion. 

8 Proagbn: ofTerings to Asklepios. 

^ 9 Procession. City Ihonvsia 

10 and following da^'s. Theatrical (mostly O.). 

contestH. 

? Galaxia. To Kybele (? ().). 

Mi n\ciiion. 

6 Ilik(teria, or suppliant procession to shrine of Apollo 

Ilelphinios (O ) 

V 16 Munychia and Brauroneia (<) ; to Artemis). 

16 Aianteia. Commemoralmg Salamis (f Ch.). 

9 IS Sacred embassy to Delos (O.). 

1!) Olympeia (O. ; to Zinis). 

Tmarokli'on. 

7 Thargelia (O. ; ? Ch.). 

17 Beiididi ia ((),). 

19 Kall\ nt(‘ria (().). 

21 Plyritei la (().). 

Skiropfiokion 

12 Skirophoria (O.). 

? Dipolia or Boujilionia (O.). 

Litkratuick -(1 ) On Greek religion; L. R. Famell, Cults of 
the Greek Staten, Oxford, ls96-l!H)9 ; J. E. Harrison, Prole¬ 
gomena to the Stxidg of Greek Peligion-, Cambridge, 1908; 
C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophanuis, Konigsberg, 1829; A. Mommsen, 
Fe.nteder Stadt A then, Beip/.ig, 19t)6; M P. Nilsson, Gnec/u.vc/n; 
Feste, Bcip/.ig, 1006; E. Rohde, /NgcAe “t, Tubingen, 1907 ; E. 
Gardner, Greek Ath/etic Festivals, London, 19iu. 

(2) On the general (piestion of survivals of earth-magic, etc., 
in higher religions: J. G. Frazer, GB^, London, 1911 ff ; 
Farnell, Evolxitum of Religion, do. 1905 ; Anthropology and the 
Classicsled. R, R. Marett, Oxford, 1908) might also be consulted. 

H. J. Rose. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Hebrew). — I. 

Periodical Festivals.— Weekly.— The Sab¬ 
bath.—From })r<)l)al)ly an early period every 7 th 
day wtis observed a.s the holy day of rest. Since the 
^aoattu i 8 described in the curudform inscriptions 
as ‘ a day of rest for the soul,’ ^ Sayce {Higher Crit. 
and Mon. London, 1894, p. 74) argues for a Rab. 
origin, and compares it with the observance of the 
7th^ 14th, 21st, 28th days, as days on which it was 
unlawful to do certain kinds of work. But the 
Jewish observance of the Sabbath was of a very 
dill'erent kind from that of the ancient Babylonians. 

The earliest historical reference to the Sabbath 
in the Bible is 2 K 4^^- but the language used 
suggests that its observance was a long estab¬ 
lished custom. The fact that at different times 
dill'ererit explanations of it are given points in the 

1 Evening of the Oth by our reckoning. 

2 Night of the 11th. 

The real meaning of the phrase nil}} libhi (II Rawl. 32, 
1 . 16) appears to be a day when the gods rest^ from their anger 
(see HUB ir. 319*). 


; L. R. Famell, Cxdts of 
J. E. Harrison, Prole- 


same direction. In Ex 28^-'’ (E), Dt 5^*“^ (probably 
derived from JE), the purpose is that all may rest, 
including the slaves, the stranger, and the animals, 
as well as the master and the family. In l)t 5 ^® 
the reason assigned by D is that it is a memorial 
of the Exodus, wliieh it seems to assume took y)lace 
on that day. In Gn 2^"^, Ex 20^L the leason as¬ 
signed is the Sabbath rest of God on the 7 th day, 
after the G days’ work of creation. In theory, at 
any rate, the prohibition of work, ev(‘n in the ear¬ 
liest laws on ( lie snhjc'ct ( K\ 20 '^ 23*“), was absolute. 
But (lie only evidence of the extremely literal and 
rigid observance of (his riih^ belongs to the age of 
(he Briestly Goile, in which the reason which had 
come to he as.signed for its ohservanee gave it a 
more sac,re«l and himliiig character. Thus the 
manna might not, and iiuh'cd could not, be gathered 
on (be Sabbath (Kx 1G'“ *^’); a man is stoned to 
death for colim ting s(icks on that day (Nu 15***^'“). 
Nelnmiiah niakes vci v stringent provision against 
violating the Sabbatii by trading, etc., on it (Neh 
13'®''-^“). Oil theSabbGb two lambs, with (h(^ (uis- 
lomary UKuil- and driob-oilbiiiigs, wiue saeriticed as 
a burnt odering in nddilioii to the daily morning 
and e\,•Fling saenliets (iN u 28^"**^). 

'Idle extreiiH* minutbe of detail, the dilliculties to 
wltieb I hey gave rise, and the ingenious methods 
of evadiiip (limn are fully discussed in the Mish- 
ni<‘ tiact FIi<thh((fh. d'hey freciueiitly formed the 
ground of conllict between the Pharise(*s and (dirist, 
V ho t aught that the Sabbath should be regarded not 
as a fetish, hut as an institution designed for prac¬ 
tical benetit to man (M k 3i*«, Lk 
14^'^, .In . 5 **^-). When synagogues were established, 
the Sabbath services heiuuiie an important feature 
of .Judaism. Many of the discourses and acts of 
Inuilingof Christ took place in connexion with them 
(Mk 3i-« G^■^ Lk I**'-**^ 13^^-*^ etc.). St. Raul 
also frequently made use of the synagogue service 
in his mi.ssionary journeys (Ac 13 d--i«. 14*'® etc.). 

Par(,s of the servicjc—notably the lections and dis¬ 
course which followed (cf. Lk 4®*"*^)—became tlie 
moded for early (diristian worship, and jirofoundly 
influenced the history of the Christian liturgies. 

It.seems likely that the original purpose of the 
Sabbath was to consecrate every phase or the moon. 
It may have been derived in the hrst instance from 
.some form of moon-worship. If so, the purpose 
was lost sight of when, if not before, a conventional 
week of 7 d.ays w.as substituted for the lunar phase 
(see Calendar [ILdirew], § i). 

ii. Monthly.— The New Moon.— This is fre¬ 
quently mentioned with the Sabbath, as being both 
festivals of ordinary occurrence (2 K 4*^*^ *“, Am 8 ®, 
Hos Is H®), such as, e.g., a devout woman might 
be expected to attend at some not very distant 
sanctuary, even though her husband stayed at 
home (2 K 4^). In early times the New Moon was 
m.arked by a sacrilicial feast, at which all the house¬ 
hold were expected to he present, unless prevented 
by some ciinmionial uncl(‘.anness or other religious 
cause (I S 20 ®* ®* *^®). In the Priestly Code a special 
offering was made of two young bullocks, one ram, 
seven lambs, and a goat for a sin-offering (Nn 
28^^’*®). Just as the Sabbath was prohaldy the 
dedication of each phase, so the Now Moon was 
und()ul)(edly the consecration of the wliole moon or 
month (see (Jalendar [Hebrew], § i). 

iii. Annual. —’rhese wo shall divide into [a) those 
that were (‘ertainly pre-exilic, and {h) those that 
were possibly or cer(ainly post-exilie in origin. 

(a) Pre-cx'dic .—It is not improbable, when every 
important town had its separate sanctuary, that 
customs with regard to the festivals, their number 
and their character, may have varied in diffeierit 
localities. But there is evidence to show that at 
some sanctuaries, such as Shiloh—[irohahly the 
most important temple of the early days of Samuel 
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—there was a great annual festival whieli, if not 
the only one, was so impoitant as to he regarded 
as the great yearly sacriiiee (1 S and whieh 

all within the district atteiidiMl, unless hindeied 
for a sulhcient reason (!-“). These cha}»ters, if not 
eont('in|)oi ai y evidmce of the state of things in 
Samuel’s tiim*, may at least he ri'garded as (‘vidence 
of what was customary at a tyiueal local sanctuary 
in the time of the early monarchy. With this we 
may compare the custom ot an annual family feast, 
of which we have evidence in 1 S at which 

the scattered iiKunhers of (Te family assemhled. 

The annual .sa('nh('ial feast at Shiloh has been frequently utenti- 
fied with ttic Feast of Ih^oths at the end of the year. It would 
ju-ohahly be more eorK'et to say that the lattc'r W'as a later 
de\ elo])inent of the annual fivstiyal. .Ijf“•* (post-exilic hut 
evidently based on earln'r docuinent.s) certainly su}>|>orts the 
view that this annual feast was orijfinally a yintai^e celebration. 

In the eailii'st legal codes, we liiul three arinmil 
festivals: (1) Unhavened bread (Massfjf/i), incliuh 
ingperha])s Tasso\er (/V.^^t/z); [2) W('vks{Sh''/H/'vf/i]; 
and (3) Ingtithering {'As'iph) (Ex 23*'’[It], 34''^- 
[-IJ). That these weie ttgricultiiral in oiigin is 
evident in tlie case of the last two, and [uolnahle in 
that of the first. 

I. Mass 6 th.—The meaning of this feast is not 
given in the early documents (its association witli 
the Exodus being jirohahly an afterthought ; see 
below). In later times it included three rites whieh 
appear to liave been originally distinct: ( 1 ) the 
Taschal meal, or Passover profier, ( 2 ) the seven days’ 
Eestival of Pnh\avened Bread, (3) the wave-ollering 
of tlK‘ lirst sheaf {'diner). 

( 1 ) The essential feature of the projier 

was the saerifieial feast of tlie Paschal lamb. There 
was a very ancient religious tiadition that tlie liist- 
lirigs and tirsffruits belonged liy right to .lahweh 
(Ex 22-y-3<> 23'^ .34^^ -'^ [dl!)). The tradition 

that in the last plague the fiist-horn of l^gypt ha<l 
been involuntarily sacrificed to flahweh (ICx 13’^), 
and that the tribe of Levi was consecrated to 
Him as a tribe to whom the rights of the lirst-born 
had been transferred (Nu 3‘*'*^), as well as the 
ottering of all tirstfruits and firstlings, including 
the redemption of men and uncli'an animals by the 
substitution of a lamb (Ex pp-iMs etc.), belongs to 
the same cycle of ideas. What more natural than 
that the lirst Iambs of the season should be oll'ered 
to Jahweh ? Hut, as it came to he a matter of im¬ 
portance, with the consolidation of the tribes, that 
the festival should be observed by all at the same 
time, the lambs would in due conise have (‘eased 
to he nec(‘ssarily the first-born, and the original in¬ 
tention of the feast have been lost sight of, or over¬ 
shadowed by its connexion with the f'.xodus. This 
view of the oi igin of the Passover is borne out by 
the analogy of the Feast of Booths wliich, origin¬ 
ally an agricultural feast, came to have an exclu¬ 
sively historical meaning (see ludow). 

(2) The origin of the Festival of Mas.snth is more 
uncertain. It appears to have originated from an 
old religious custom that all bread otl'ered to Jahweh 
was to be without leaven (Ex 23'^^; cf. 34“^ [J], where 
the same prohibition afipears to be eontined to the 
Paschal meal). In later times this law was not so 
rigidly observed. At any rate a distinction seems to 
be made between unhuavoned cakes actually offered 
on the altar (Lv 7^“) and those which were merely 
presented, as the Avave-oiroririg of loaves at Wrecks 
(see below), and the thank-olftu ing (Lv 7^^^-). 
\Vhether the sliewbread wa.s made of leavened or 
unleavened bread is not clear. It is probable that 
in early times a distinction was made between 
what const!tut (*(1 the esseiiiial part of the feast, as 
usually tlie animal saci itice, and what was merely 
eaten witli it, as the hriN'id. In the ease of Jlfriss-df/i, 
the unleav ened bread was tin* es.sential ])art of the 
sacrificial meal. It is probable that originally the 
unleavened cakes were the lirst prepared out of the 


barley harvest, analogous to the lirst two loaves 
of the wheaten harvest at Whn'ks (Lv 23^^). Theie 
is no reason to siijipose that the festival in early 
times last(‘d more than a day, or was even more 
than a single im'al. The use of leaven has some¬ 
times been explained, as by Wellhausen, as arising 
from the unwillingiu'ss to mix the firstfiuits of the 
new se.'ison with wliat belonged to the old, the 
l(‘aven Ixung a pii'ce of ohl fermented dough. LAm'II 
ill tlie earliest account of the festival (hkx [J]) 

it is ex])lained, ho\v(‘ver, as a memorial of the 
hurried flight from Egypt wlicn the people had no 
time to ]uepare leaven. 

In t he Priestly Code tlie Feast of ^f(tssf)th follows 
immediately after the Passover, and they practi¬ 
cally form one f(‘stival, now regarded as eomniemo- 
rating in various ways the sudden tlight from 
Egypt and the events eonnecttul therewith. In 
addition to the use of unleavened bread, the chief 
provisions were : (a) the selection of a lamb or kid 
on the loth day ol Ahih (Nisan) (Ikx 12 “ '*); (/3) the 
slaying of the lamb on the 14th, ‘between the two 
evenings,’ i.c. probablv just before the evening 
with wliieh the loth of Abib began (v.'‘) ; ( 7 ) the 
sprinkling of the blood on the doorposts and the 
lint(d of the house in which it was to he eaten (v,"^) ; 
(5) the roasting of the lamb wliole (vv.^‘ •*'*). it was 
to he eaten (f) with unleavened bread (vv.®- * 8 - 20 )^ 

and ((■) bitter herbs (v.“), and {-n) in haste with loins 
girded, shoes on feet, and stall in hand (v.**). {6) 

Nothing was to be left to be eaten the next day, 
but all remains were to he burnt with lire (v.**^). 

Of tlic-se (^O was to 8i;<nify the hardship of their bondaire in 
EiTVpt, ( tj ) their sudden tliKl't; (y) coniiiieinorated, of cuurs*-, 
tlif spritiklinj’'of blood whudi caused the ati^^el to 'pass over’ 

Ilu ir houses, when he slew the I'.^'-yptiaii tirst-horu. Itisdoubt- 
fuI w bet her ( 17 ) was ever aetually practned. There is eertainly 
n<i reftToni'e to it in the Mishiiu' trac't I’csnhnn, in which it is 
expiessly declared that ‘evi'ii the meanest in Israel shall not eat 
until lliey have arranged theiuselves m proper order at ease 
round the table.' It is not easy to explain (6) and (6). Frob- 
ably the latter was enjoined bec'ause, aci'ording to tlie tradi¬ 
tional view, the l‘as('hal feast coiiuneinorated that one iiiudit onlv 
of Israel’s tiivfht, and therefore everythin!^ over was burnt lest it 
should be desecrated by other use. ( 6 ) has been Ihouf^ht to 
symbolize the unity of tlie fuimly, the Passover heiny: orc^mally 
a purely doiiiestic festual, a bond of union betweim the partici¬ 
pants and Jahweh. Hut piThaps tiu* idea was that the wdiole 
was to be otlered to Jahwi h, us was the case with the buriit- 
offeruifr, theeatm^' beimj n‘;j:ard(‘d as a sat'riflcial act, coiitmued 
by the buriiin^^ of all that was not cousumed. It is hardly con- 
ceivalile that anythmir analo-,^o)U 3 to the synibolical explanation 
^i\en by St John was orif^uially conceived of. 

In the Priestly Code till tlie 7 days of the festival 
were marked by special additional sacrilices—two 
young bullocks, one ram, seven lambs as burnb- 
oflerings, with meal- and driTik-oflei ings; and a 
goat for a sin-oHering ; and the 1 st and 7 th days 
w(>re holy convoeation.s (Nu28*®'^). In later times 
several additional eustoms grew up in connexion 
witli the combined Feast of Passover and 
such as the singing of Psalms {llnllH), ami the 
passing round of cups with words of benediction, 
etc. The latter custom is of great imjiortaiice from 
tlie (Jiristian jioint of view, as being one of the 
symbols chosen by Christ, together with the nn- 
h^avened bread, in instituting the new rite of the 
I'hicliarist (ef. Mishn. PrsfiJiirn). There is also an 
allmsion to the singing of a Psalm in Mt 2 (P, Mk 
14 “®. 

(3) The shenf-offerinfj {'diner, Lv 23’®*^^ — 

Probably at first everybody oflered independently 
his own first-cut barley sheaf, which would have 
naturally hapfiened on dill’erent days. Afterwards 
as}>ecial time was fixed, and one otl'ering was made 
f(yr all. Dt 16^ already speaks of ‘the time thou 
heginnest to ]nit the sickle to the standing corn ’ 
as of one which is common to the whole com¬ 
munity, and could therefore he made the basis for 
computing the Feast of Weeks. That it should 
aftcrwanls have become absolutely fixed was the 
natural result of the centralization of worship by 
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Josiah. Tt does not, however, appear in D to be 
necessarily connected with the festival of MassSth ; 
and, if the view taken of the latter be correct, it 
would naturally have preceded it by a few days. 
According to H, the waving of the sheaf took place 
on the morrow after the Sabbath in that festival 
(Lv 23“*^®). This has generally been explained as 
the day following the first day of the feast, i.e. the 
16th of Abib (see Jos. Ant. in. x. 5), but the 
Sabbath is obviously used in its ordinary sense in 
the immediate context in vv.^®- and probably 
should be so understood here (see Driver, PB, 

‘ Leviticus,’ p. 94). The reason for fixing this day 
was probably that the cutting of the corn was 
unlaAvful on the Sabbath itself. At a later time, 
when the Sabbath was understood to mean the 
first day of the Feast, it became a burning ques¬ 
tion whether the cutting of the sheaf was lawful 
if the day after hanpened to fall on an ordinary 
weekly Sabbath (Eaersheim, Temple: Its Ministry 
and Services^ p. 22211'.). The waving of the sheaf 
was followed by an offering of a Iamb with a meal- 
and-drink-ofl'ering, and only thereafter might the 
new corn, whether parched or in loaves, be eaten 
(Lv 2314). 

2 . The Feast of Weeks. —The second festival 

is described in Ex 23i® as ‘ the feast of harvest, 
the lirstfruits of thy labours,’ in 34"^ as ‘the 
feast of weeks, the lirstfruits of wheat harvest.’ 
The name ‘ feast of weeks ’ is explained by the 
fact, stated in l)t that it took pla (‘0 7 weeks 

after the beginning of the harvest {i.e. the barley 
harvest); hence the Gr. Trei^rTjKoo-T'/], the 50th day. 
But the name and the relative date which gave 
rise to it are both very artilicial, and are hardly 
likely to bo original. Though they may not have 
originated with D, they probably illustrate a 
custom in vogue at the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
exemplify the natural tendency, especially in a 
city, to substitute, for the sake of general con¬ 
venience, fixed dates for the chances of the natural 
setisons. It seems likely that the festival was 
originally known either as ‘ the day of the harvest’ 
or as ‘the day of the firstfruits’—a name which 
survived even in P (Nu 28‘^). But the phrase, ‘ the 
firstfruits of the harvest,’ raises a further aues- 
tion, whether originally the rite may not nave 
consisted in the offering of a sheaf of wheat 
analogous to the sheaf-offering of barley at the 
commencement of the barley harvest (see above). 
If this were so, the festival must originally have 
been only a few weeks after the Passover. At a 
later time, at any rate, the firstfruits consisted of 
the first two loaves made out of the new wheat 
(Lv 23'^ [H]), analogous perhaps to the original 
intention of the Feast of Unleavened Bread. In 
the Priestly Code the sacrifices were the same as 
on the 7 days of MassSth. 

Just as the Passover became the Easter Feast 
of the Christian Church, so did Weeks (Pentecost) 
become the Whitsun Feast, commemorating the 
outpouring of the Holy S})irit on that day (Ac 2). 

3 . The Feast of Ingathering (Ex 23 [E] 34*^ 
[J]) is described in these ancient codes as taking 
place at the end of the year, i.e. about the 
autumnal equinox, but otherwise does not appear 
to have been definitely fixed. It is implied in 
I) (Dt 16**’^^) that it is a thanksgiving for the 

reduce of the threshing-floor and the wine press. 

t is to be kept with joy for 7 days. No ex¬ 
planation is ^iven of the booths in 1), and it is 
evidently spoken of as a well-known and recog¬ 
nized custom. In H (Lv 23 ^*’*®^®®** 4i*42) it is 
ordered that it should begin on the 15th day, and 
that it should last 7 days which speak 

of an 8th day, are evidently a much later inter¬ 
polation). On the first day they were to take ‘ the 
fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, and 
VOL. V .—55 


boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook.’ 
The hr.st phrase suggests the imiuiry whether the 
boughs may not originally have been designed as 
offerings. If so, the festival must in tlie earliest 
times have taken jdace somewhat earlier in the 
sea.son, when the fruit was on the trees. Others 
explain booths as commemorating those used by 
the gatherers of the vintage, etc. Possibly we 
should draw a distinction between branches of 
fruit-trees olfered and the boughs of thick trt'cs 
and willows used in the construction of the booths. 
The explanation given, however, in v.^^ is a his¬ 
torical one—to commemorate the dwelling of the 
Israelites in booths, when they left Egypt. The 
custom, if it had been restored in the Second 
Temple, had fallen into abeyance in the time of 
Nehemiah, and no recollection of it survived (Neh 
3i3-i8g 'pjjg stati'iuent that it had not been ob¬ 
served since Uk*. days of Joshua is juobably an 
Armiment of the Chronicler e sdentiv. It is notice- 
aVde, however, that, among the trees mentiont'd 
when it was revivc'd, 'vo lind not only palms but 
olives—another fruit-free (v.‘^). 

In P ( 29^‘‘^'-‘'^) tlie days of Ingathering were 

marked f>y :q)eeial sacrifices, the principal feature 
being the great burnt oll'erings of l)ullocks, dimin- 
i.'-hing daily, from thiiteen on the Ist day to seven 
on tlie 7th. On the 8th there was only one bullock. 
Besi<h's. there were two rams and fourteen lambs on 
eaeli of the 7 days, one ram and seven lambs only 
on the 8th, and a goat for a sin-offering on each of 
the 8 days. The diminished olVeriugs on the last 
day point to its being a soi t of supplementary day 
added to the feast. Yet both it and the first were 
now appointe<l as days of ‘holy convocation,’ on 
which no servile w'ork might be done (cf. J^v 23^^). 

(5) Post-exilic. — I. In the legnslation of the 
Priestly Code an additional festival w'as added, the 
Feast of Trumpets. This appears to have origin¬ 
ated from pre-exili(; custom. It w'as appointed to 
take place on the 1st day of the 7th month (Tishii). 
This was the New Year’s Day of the pre-exilic 
calendar (see Calkndar [Hebrew], 2 A ( 1 )), and it 
is probable that the blowing of trumpets on that 
day is comparable with the huiglisli custom of 
ringing in the New Year. It came to be a festival 
of considerable importance wdien what apj)ear8 to 
have been its original meaning was lost. It was 
a day of holy convocation, and was marked by a 
burnt-offering of a young bullock and a ram, seven 
lambs, and a sin-ottering of a goat (Nu 29^*®). 

2. The Wood-offering. —Tlie 15th of the 5th 
month (Ab) was the last of the times ^pointed for 
bringing in the w^ood-offerings for the Temple (Neh 
10^4 13»*). It was observed as ‘a popular and 
joyous festival’ (Edersheim, 295 f.; Jos. BJ II. 
xvii. 6). 

3 . The Dedication Festival [Ifanukka] lasted for 
8 days, from the 25th of the 9th montli (Kislev), 
and commemorated the re-dedication of the Temple 
and the new altar of burnt-offering, after their de- 
tilement by the idolatrous worship introduced by 
Antiochus Epi})hane8 (1 Mac 4“®*''®). It is called 
by Josephus {A7it. XII. vii. 7) ‘Lights,’ for which 
he suggests a symbolical interpretation. It seems 
more natural to refer the name to the practice of 
lighting candles ceremoniously in the Temple and 
in houses duiing the feast—a custom which was 
perhaps intended to commemorate the re lighting 
of the sacred lamp in the Temple after its re- 
introduction (I Mac 449 -but for traditional 
beliefs concerning its origin, see Edersheim, 293 f.). 
According to St. John (10®®'^®), this festival was 
the occasion on which an attempt was made to 
stone Jesus, on the charge of blaspnemy, for assert¬ 
ing His Divine Sonship. It has been thought 
that the date of the feast suggested the date of 
Christmas Day ; and there is certainly a remark- 
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. , . , I nr nrrlmvs only as impracticabJe, to pay tribute ; 
able resemblance in the name and rUum bet^\een / requested Alexander that they 

this and Ejdpbany, which was also called m aiicicnt . , A excused (Jn^^ XI. viii. 5). Tacitus com- 
times the ‘ Day of Lights ’ (see Bingham, Ant. XX. I was given by the Jews to 

4 . Pnrim (called also ^ Mordecais Day in 2 Mac | ofjubile. — Tlie laws regulating this 

iry^).—'rbis U'fls ki‘}>t on the 14 th and l.>th 2, 1 ne ^ J m- 64 %'7i6-a4 ^ a „ 

of the I'Jtb month (Adar). It comniemornted the year are gi\en in JjV . J\a, 

\ rn'Mviiico taken by Mordeeai and the Jews on however, the first and principal pass^ 


as recortled in the Book of Esther context 


l ever, the first and principal passage breaks the 
text dealing with the Sabbatical 


(()io-3a| q’he name is explained as the plural of 
j^ur, ‘a lot.’ and as having reference to the lots 
cast by their enemies to destroy them (v.^**). The 
Itook of Esther is, however, certainly not his 
torieal, and appears to be a religious romance 
writtim to explain the meaning of the Feast. 
Furitn may have been originally a Persian or a 
Babylonian institution adopted as a secular feast 
by tlie Jews, and afterwards invested with a re¬ 
ligious character. Even in later times the only 
religious ritual for many centuries appears to have 
lieen the solemn reading of the Roll [mecfillah) of 
l^'sther. See, further, art. ‘ Purim,’ in IIDB and 
EBi\ and cf. Frazer, GB^^ iii. 153ff.; also below, 
p. 87‘i^, note. 

5. Feast of Nicanor.—This was appointed to ho 
kept on the 13th of the Pith month (Adar), in the 
time of Judas Maccabieus, to commemorate his 


year), it is probable that it is a later interpolation 
into the original law of H, and should be regarded 
as belonging to the Priestly Code (Driver, on the 
other hand, in his ‘ Leviticus,’ PB, regards vv.®* 
loa. 13-10^ requiring the restoration of tlie land, as a 
genuine part of H). According to the text as it 
stands at present, every 50th year (or probably 
every 49th year; see below)—(1) all land is to be 
restored to its original owners (vv,'“^ ; 

(2) all slaves, whether Hebrew or foreign, receive 
their liberty, and no choice of continu^ bondage 
is contemplated (v.^® etc.); (3) the land is to Re 
fallow, as in the Sabbatical year {v.“'*) ; (4) the 
year itself is to be proclaimed by the sounding of a 
loud horn on the lOtli day of the 7th month (v.®). 

(1) The first of these regulations made all pos¬ 
session of real property practically a sort of lease, 
and calculations were made as to the length of 


victory over Nicanor (I Mac 7‘®, 2 Mac 15^). But tenure in buying and selling land. Originally it 
it never appears to have been considered of great was contrary to the usage of common law to alien- 
importance. Josephus .says of it: ‘The Jew's ate property, whicli descended from father to son 
thereon (f.e. the 13th of Adar) celebrate this (see 1 K 2P). But the custom had long fallen into 


victory every year, and esteem it as a festiva abeyance (cf. Is 5®), and the regulation of P was 
day ’ [Ant. xil. x. 5). From the first it w'as over- probably an attcmjit in post-exilic times to enforce 
shadowed by the Feast of Purim, and came to he a modification of the old custom. (2) The same 


kept as a fast in commemoration of the fasting of 
the Jews connected wdth the object of that feast 
(Est 4). 

iv. Sacrki) YKAR.S.—I. The Sabbatical year.— 
An ancient law provided that the term of service 
for a Hebrew slave should be 6 years, and that in 
the 7th year he should at least have the option of 
going free (l^x 2H'* [E], I)t 15''“^'^®). Another law 
required that the land .should not be sown, or any 
work done in the vineyard or oliveyard every 7tli 
year, but the self-grown crops were to bo for the 
)oor and the beasts of the land (Ex 23^* [E]). In 
3 there is no provision for the land lying fallow'; 
but, in addition to the law of slave-release every 
7th year, there is another requiring the relea.se 
from all debts in each 7th year, which in this case 
was to be proclaimed as ‘Jahwch’s release’ (Dt 
15^*®). In tlii.s year they w'ere required to read the 
Deuteronomic Code at the Feast of Booths (Dt 
31]o-i8| There is no reason to su[)j)Ose that, in the 
earlier code, at any rate, the fallow law' implied 
one common year for all the land, for every kind 
of crop, or even nece.s.sarily for every field or farm. 
Such a law would have caused the most dire con¬ 
fusion amongst a people chiefly agricultural. It 
was diO'erent with the condition of the Jews after 
the Exile, and to some extent in the later history 
of the Southern Kingdom before it. We find a 

f revision for one common year first in the Law of 
loliness, which provides for a definite Sabbatical 
year (Lv 25^'^- It is also implied in Ezk 46^^ 

unless that indeed refers to theJubile.^ We are 


tendency is shown with reference to slave release. 
The law in this respect was probably an attempt 
to enforce, every jubile, what should have been 
observed every 7 years, but had been neglected. 
(3) Perhaps the same was intended with reference 
to the fallow law-; but in this case the 7th year’s rest 
was in fact revived and enforced. (4) It has been 
.suggested that the year originally began on what 
W'as afterwards not the Ist but the lOtli day of the 
7th month. This would account for the Atone¬ 
ment being afterwards connected with it. The 
atonement of the sacred things on probably the 
1st day of the 1st and 7th month, propos^ by 
Ezekiel, may be a continuation of a pre exilic 
practice (Ezk 45^ LXX ; see below, HI. 2). The 
ab.sence of any reference to debts is singular if it 
was intended that the jubile should take the place 
of the Sabbatical year, but it is partly explained 
by the law which forbade usury altogether to a 
Hebrew (Lv 25^'^). 

It has been argued that the law of Jubile was merely tenta¬ 
tive and was npver really enforced, on the i^rounds that (1) it 
was impracticable to have a .second year of fallow immediately 
following the last, viz. the 49th year; (2) there is no certain 
reference to it in history, and in fact the only Sabbatical years 
of which the date is actually known, viz, 164-163, 38-87 b.o., and 
A.D. 68-69, do not vive room for an intercalated year. But these 
objections depend largely on the aHsumption that the year of 
lubile was intercalated after the 49lh, and that the next Sab¬ 
batical year was reckoned not from the last, but from the year 
of jubile. But this is nowhere stated. On the contrary, it is 
quite possible that the jubile was intended to fall every 49th 
year. ‘Then shalt thou send abroad the loud trumpet' (Lv 26») 
rnig^ht as well refer to the 49th as to the 6flth year of the cycle. 
The 10th day of the 7th month is equally difficult to explain in 


told also in Lv 26^^^- (cf. 2 Ch 36“^) that the ancient 
law had fallen into disu.se, and that the Exile was 
(or would be) a recompense to the land for its 
neglect. No mention is made, in connexion with 
the Sabbatical year of Lv 25, of the release either 
from debts or from slavery, but the first is clearly 
implied in Neh 10®^ where it is evidently referred 
to as an ancient custom. We find several refer- 


either case, but the difficulty disappears If it was a custom 
originally belonging to the beginning of the year. So under¬ 
stood, there is no question of two fallow years in succession, 
and every jubile year was necessarily a Sabbatical one. The 
analogy of the Feast of Weeks is strongly in favour of this 
interpretation. It would appear that the chief intention was 
to mark very specially every 7th Sabbatical year, and require 
its obligations to be strictly enforced. It was probably part of 
the system of religious obsen-ances introduced by Nehemiah. 

11. Occasional PESTiyALS. —Festivals not 


ences to the Sabbatical year in later times. In followed up by a yearly commemoration were 
t all warlike operations cea.sed (Jos. Ant. xiii. appointed to celebrate some important religious 
riii. 1, BJ i. ii. 4). In it tliey held it as unlawful, or secular event, such as the bringing of the Ark 
1 The spelling‘Jubilee’should be avoided, from Kiriath-jearim (2 S 6*®*^®), the coronation of 
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the king (1 K 1^ the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple (1 K 8^**®), the victory of Jehosliaphat 
over the Ammonites and Moabites (2 Ch 20'^*^®), the 
lining of the foundation of Zerubbabel’s Temple 
(Ezr 3’®*^*), the dedication of the city walls by 
Nehemiah (Neh 12'-^'*^). If the details of the 
Chronicler cannot always be trusted in his de¬ 
scriptions of such events, there is abundant evi¬ 
dence of the custom itself. Some of the Psalms, 
esp. the 118th, suggest by their contents that they 
were written for such occasions. 

III. Periodical Fasts.— i. The earliest ap¬ 
pointed fasts were those instituted during the 
Exile to commemorate events connected with the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem (Zee 7. The 

fast of the 4th month {17tli of Tammuz) com¬ 
memorated the capture of Jerusalem (Jer 39*, 
2 K 25'^*^ give the 9th as the day that the breach 
was made by which the king, etc., escaped, but 
do not make it clear that the city was at once 
captured). The fast of the 5th month (9th of Ah) 
commemorated the destruction of the Temple 
(according to Jer it was the 10th day, in 

2 K 25®'“ the 7th). The fast of the 7th month 
(the 2nd of Tishri) was said to commemorate the 
murder of Gedaliab and his companions at Mizpah 
(Jer 2 K 25“®^ ). The fast of the 10th month 

was on the lOth of Tebeth, on which day the siege 
of the city began (Jer 62^, 2 K 25^). After the 
Ketum, the ouestion arose whether these fasts 
should be still observed. Zeebariah answered it 
by saying that the observance of them had been, 
.strictly speaking, after all, a purely selfish thing ; 
that what Jahweh really cared for was justice and 
mercy (8^®'^“; cf. the similar teaching of Is 58^*^^); 
and that the time was coming when these fasts 
would be ‘joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts.’ 
They still, however, continued, and new traditions 
arose to account for their origin. Thus the first 
was said to be the anniversary of Moses’ breaking 
the tables of the Law ; the second was held to 
commemorate also the destruction of the Second 
Temple by Titus, etc. 

2 . The Day of Atonement {ySm hnkkippilrim^ 

* Day of Coverings,’ which came to be known as, 
par excellencej ‘the Day’) was observed as a com¬ 
plete day of rest and fasting, from the evening 
of the 9th to the evening of the 10th of the 7th 
month (Tishri). It was evidently unknown in the 
time of Zeebariah (see above); and even in the 
time of Nehemiah (ch. 9) it was not made use of 
for the special purpose of a national humiliation, 
but a day for the purpose was appointed just 
a fortnight later, though the Feast of Trumpets 
was duly celebrated on the Ist, and that of Ilooths 
on the 15th-22nd days of the same month. It was 
probably a very late institution, belonging to the 
)eriod of a late recension of the Priestly Code, the 
aws regarding it in Lv 23*®'^“ being a later inser¬ 
tion in the Law of Holiness. Curiou.sly enough, in 
Ezekiel’s Tomnle (Ezk 45*®'^) the atonement for 
the Temple takes place on the 1st day of the Ist 
month and on the Ist day of the 7th month (so, 
probably correctly, LXX); but there is no mention 
of any atonement for sins. This raises the ques¬ 
tion whether the atonement was not originally 
intended as a sort of annual consecration or puri¬ 
fication of the Holy Places, the 10th day of the 7th 
month having been originally, so it has been sug¬ 
gested, the be^nning of the year (see above). This 
purification of the Holy Places continued to be a 
very prominent feature of the ceremonies of the 
Day. Of these, as the rite existed in later times 
(Lv 16), the most important were the offering of a 
young bullock by the high priest, as a sin-offering 
lor himself and his house, and the selection of two 
goats by lot—one for Jahweh, which was sacrificed; 
the other for Azazel, which was sent into the wil¬ 


derness after the high priest had confessed over it 
the sins of the peonle. It is probable that Azazel 
[q.v.) was originally some popular deity, perhaps 
connected with the goat-gocls, (I,v 17^ 2 Ch 

IP®, Is 13^’ 34^^), which were believed to inhabit 
desolate places (cf. Mt 12^). It came afterwards 
to be regarded as an evil spirit, just as the Ekron- 
ite god Baalzebub (2 K P) came to be taken as the 
name of the prince of devils (Mk IP* etc.; cf. 1 Co 
10^). The meaning would then bo that the sins 
were consigned to destruction. According to the 
Mishnic tract Y6ina^ the goat was led out and 
thrown over a rock. The nigh priest entered at 
least thrice into the Most Holy Place, purifying it 
by sprinkling the blood of the bullock and the goat 
about the mercy-seat, or the stone which afterwards 
represented it, and censing them with incense. The 
Holy Place was alt^ rwards purified in the same 
way. This was the o dy day on which even the 
high priest, and then he only, was permitted to 
enter the Most Holy Place. For a symbolical ex¬ 
planation given b^ an unknown Christian writer, 
sec He 9®*’^. 

3. Weekly fasts on Mondays and Thursdays 

were practised by the stricter Jews between the 
Feast s of MassCith and Weeks, and between thosii 
of Hoolbs and Dedication (cf. Lk 18^“)—the latter 
week-day being, according to tradition, the day 
on wbicii Moses went up Mount Sinai to receive 
the two tables of the Law, the former that on 
which he descended (see Lightfoot, Rot. Heb. on 
Mt 9'^). 

IV. Occasional Fasts. — In pro-exilic times 
there were no regularly recurring fasts, but fasts 
were proclaimed as aids of humiliation and peni¬ 
tence on the occasion of any great national disaster. 
Thus we read of the fast at Mizpah in consequence 
of the oppre.ssion of the Philistines, followed by 
their overthrow (1 S 7®; cf. 2 Ch 20^); that ap¬ 
pointed by Jezebel when she got Naboth accused 
of blasphemy (1 K 2l“); that appointed in the 
reign of Jehoiakini, probably with a view to 
warding oft the threatened attack of the Chal- 
dfcans (Jer 36®* “). Wo find the practice of special 
fasts continuing in post-exilic times, and such a 
fast was appointed by Nehemiah on the 24th day 
of the 7th month as a national act of penitence 
(Neh 9 ; cf. also Jon 3®'“, J1 P* 2‘^). 

Litrraturr.— J. Li^tfoot, TTor. Heb. et Talmud.^ London, 
1668-78, passim] A. Edersheim, I'he Tewple : Its Ministry 
and Services as they were at the Time of Jesus Christ, cHh. 
xi.-xvii., London, 1874 ; Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna, 
tr. D. A. de Sola and M. J. Raphall, London, ISl.'J; Driver- 
White, ‘Leviticus,’ in PR, Londoii^, 1898; S. R. Driver, 


B. Stade, GVl i, (Berlin, 1887) 407ff. ; I. Benzingfcr, fleb. 
Archaol., Freiburg i. B. 1894, pp. 464-478; W. Nowaclc, 
Heb. ArchaoL, do. 1894, ii. 1:^8-208; W. R. Smith, OTJC'^, 
London, 1892, passim ; F. Buhljart. ' Oottesdienstliche Zeiton 
im AT,* in PRE^ vii. 19ff.; K. Smend, Lehrb. d, alttest. 
Reliqio'nsgesch.'i, Freiburg i. D. 1899, passim ; E. Schiirer, 
Leipzig, 1898-1901, passim. F. H. WOODS. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Hindu).—As 
described in ancient literature, all Hindu festivals 
were religious ; and this is not due solely to the 
fact that the literature itself is religious. Either 
inherently, as in connexion with sacrifice to a god, 
or artificially, as when a coronation was accom¬ 
panied by rites which made the whole ceremony a 
religious festival, all celebrations of a public nature 
consisted partly in feasting and partly in religious 
exercises. 

i. Ancient FESTIVA LS. —i. Among the seasonal 
festivals the moon-feast always held a higii rank, 
and is important not only on account of its anti¬ 
quity, but also on account of its prevaloiice, since 
even the Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the 
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Uposatha festival, tliougli reduced in tliat sober 
organization to a Sabbatl)-day observance. In the 
sacrilice at the new moon, and the full moon, the 
Hindus themselves recognize tlie prototype of all 
sacrilicesof similar character, and they are probably 
right in doing so. The moon-festival lasts two <lays 
at the new and one day at the full moon, but neither 
form has so well preserved the festival character 
as has the ‘ four month’ celebration (see § 2). 

2. The seasonal ‘ four-month ’ celebration, as the 
name implies, occurs at the end of the seasons of 
four months each, so that tliere are three in every 
year. At the close of winter or the beginning o*f 
spring the celebration is ostensibly in honour of the 
All-gods ; at the beginning of the rainy season, in 
June, it is in honour of the water-god, Varuna ; 
and in autumn it becomes the sacrifice of lirstfruits. 
Especially in these seasonal festivals is the old 
popular participation in the religious rites pre¬ 
dominant. The goat and ram which are sacrificed 
are decorated with phallus-emblems, and the wife 
of the sacrificer has to confess in iiublic how 
many lovers she has had and wish tneni all ill. 
She and the sacrificer take a bath of purification 
analogous to the bath taken by savages on like 
occasions, in which the man and woman wash each 
other’s backs. 

3 . 'Hi ere is also a special ceremony of firstfruits, 
in which the eating of the firstfruits is regulated 
religiously. 

4 . In the soma-sacrifice the dramatic element 
enters in the purchase of the intoxicant. The 
VajapcAya, an autumnal 507n«-festival and sacrifice, 
has a number of such popular elements. The 
chief participants were garlanded (with * golden 
garlands’), and at a fixed time there was a horse¬ 
race over a measured course (seventeen bow-shots), 
in which three horses were harnessed to one car, 
and sixteen other four-horse cars took part in the 
race. This festival was marked by the drinking 
of s^urd (brandy) as W'ell as soma, The crowning of 
the sacrificial post and the special prominence of 
agricultural elements j)oirit to the fact that it was 
at first a farmers’ festival, though it has become 
a weak priestly affair, from which the {mpular 
character has disappeared. See, further, art. 
Abhiseka, vol. i. p. 24. 

5 . Either in autumn or in spring occurred the 
consecration-ceremony, wliich, as occasion de¬ 
manded, was celebrated as a sacrifice ; but it also 
contains much of popular usage, such as magical 
rites, symbolic war, games of chance with dice, 
and a s|)ecial ceremony to cure the drunkenness 
due to debauch. Tlie king is soundly beaten, and 
the reminiscence of human sacrifice still lingers in 
the formal ritual of the great occasion. The in¬ 
habitants of the realm may not cut their hair for a 
year after this ceremony—a tabu met with in 
other parts of tlu' world. 

6 . Like a public festival is the horse-sacrifice, 
later associated with the assumption of the dignity 
of emperor, but originally not peculiar to this 
function. It is one of the oldest of Hindu sacrifices, 
and must have been originally a carouse of the 
gro.ssest sort—probably a spring-festival. It is 
marked by ribald dialogue, obscenity of act as 
well as of word, and appears to have been from the 
first associated with reproductive ritual. In the 
later form it is characterized by the number of 
)riests feasted and presented with valuable gifts ; 
)y the attendance of the king and his four wives; 

by the escort, consisting of hundreds of princesses 
and daughters of the nobility ; by the recitation of 
old tales; and by the freeing of the horse which is 
to roam about herded by princes for a year, at the 
expiration of which period it is brought back and 
the sacrifice takes jdace, together with that of a 
large number of other animals. The rich adorn¬ 


ment of the steed, and the music and obscenity of 
the rite, are given in the ritual; but the impression 
of the popular character of the festival is more 
truly conveyed by the description of the horse- 
sacrifice in popular literature (see, further, art. 
A.^vamedha, vol. ii. p. 160). 

7 . Another great event in the Hindu year was 
the (celebration of the solstice-feast. Many popu¬ 
lar traits connect the old ritual with the modern 
New Year’s festival—music, lute-playing, the 
dramatic appearance of loose women, and the 
turn of the sun dramatized by discus-play and by 
mounting the swing. Each of the two solstice- 
festivities had its proper divinity and melody, and 
the melody of the summer solstice was accom¬ 
panied by drums, to imitate thunder, while that of 
the shortest day was accompanied by the rattle of 
war-cars, representing an attack on the evil spirits 
of winter. The dancing of girls round fire, with 
full water-jugs, and their singing (‘ a joyous song’) 
were additional popular elements. 

8 . A twelve nights’ celebration occurred after 
the winter solstice, though little remains in this 
of festival character, except the recognition of a 
period which, from remote antiquity, had been 
considered sacred, when the Ehhus, the three j)er- 
sonified seasonal deities who divided up the year, 
slept. The weather of this season was taken as a 
prognostic of the year to come—one of the main 
reasons to-day for celebrating the similar feast in 
South India. The eighth day after the full moon 
of the new year was the exact ‘ type of the year,’ 
which determined whether the year was to be 
lucky or not. 

9 . Apart from these celebrations, the beginning 
of the great modern festivals which terminate 
annual pilgrimages may be seen in the early 
mention of pilgrimages and sacrifices at certain 
particularly holy spots, such as those to the Saras- 
vati and Drs^advati rivers. The tlrtha^ or ghdty 
where a stream is fordable, became, in the case of 
a holy river, the meeting-place of pilgrims. Such 
pilgrimages are recognized but not approved by 
the early writers, who admit only the efficacy of 
sacrifice at a holy place ; but such orthodox ob¬ 
jections were set aside after the visits at Buddha’s 
shrines became popular, and already, in the first 
centuries before our era, hundreds of holy places 
were known and visited by the devotees of various 
Brahmanized gods. 

ii. Modern Festivals.—TUqbq stand to those 
of ancient days somewhat in the same relation as 
private and public festivals stand to each other. 
They cannot be entirely! separated from the old, 
yet they are so new in their cliaracter as to be 
virtually distinct. The old occasion is preserved, 
or rather it forces itself upon the notice of the 
jiublic ; but that public is so different, and the 
ceremony of celebration is so diverse in details, 
that it is new in effect, though old in general 
character. The chief local festivities to-day are 
associated with places and deities unknown to the 
ancient world of India; but the seasons remain 
the same, and the celebration of the advent of 
spring, for example, does not differ in reality from 
the old spring-festival. To whom the honour is 
paid is of less importance than that the festivity 
should be celebrated. The rites in honour of 
one god have passed over to another without 
materially altering the celebration, and sometimes 
even to-day the same celebration is held in honour 
of different gods. Thus the very pleasing ‘ lamp- 
festival,* in which, in autumn, lamps are lighted 
in every direction, floating lamps are set off down 
rivers, etc., is celebrated by some as a festival in 
honour of Vi^nu’s wife, and by others in honour of 
Durga {q.v.)y the wife of Siva. One thing is to be 
remark^ in regard to the modem festivals, as 
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compared with the old, namely, that whereas the 
old seasonal festivals, such as those of tlie New 
Year, spring, and autumn, were degraded into 
ritualistic observances, so that in many cases it is 
hard to recognize the original intent, the modern 
festivals have thrown oti‘ Brahmanism as far as 
possible, and are more clearly celebrations of 
seasons, devoid of priestly ritual and self-sufficient. 
In other words, in the modern festival we have a 
reversion to the real meaning of the feast, which, 
even in the oldest literature, was already so buried 
in ritual as to bo virtually lost. Most of the 
modern festivals celebrate seasonal changes, or are 
held in connexion with julgrimages to some holy 
place, the shrine, or the river tlrtha. 

In Northern India the most famous of these 
types are respectively the spring-festival, the pil¬ 
grimage and celebration at the shrine of Jagannath 
(originally Buddha, now Visnu), and the pilgrimage 
and fair at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers (Allahabad [y.y.]). The seasonal festival is 
celebrated by all; that at Puri, in Orissa, in honour 
of Jagannath is supposed to be celebrated by wor¬ 
shippers of Visnu, but is actually celebrated by 
worshippers of Siva and DurgS- as well; while any 
religious person may be found making a pilgrimage 
to Allahabad, to wash away his sins and enjoy 
himself at the fair. In South India the spring- 
festival is celebrated much as in the North, and 
tlrtha pilgrimages and fairs are also held, though 
with rather more pronounced sectarian feeling. 
There is, however, a great diHerence in the (dtarac- 
ter of the dill'erent modern festivals. The cleanest 
is the tlrtha celebration. 'Ibis is really a moral as 
well as a religious performance; and, though men 
and women bathe together almost naked, tiiere is 
no wantonnesa, and no advantage is taken of the 
situation by evil-inin<led men. It is a festivity by 
accident, due to the immense concourse of people 
and the resultant fair. It is kept, as it is intemled 
to be, as a purification. On the other hand, the 
temple and shrine pilgrimages in honour of an 
erotic deity are naturally more or less erotic in 
character, and at the spring-festival indecency is 
part of the recognized programme. 

Finally, before [)assing to a closer consideration 
of the modern festival, it should be said that be¬ 
tween the old and the new there must have been a 
large number of special festivities now lost sight 
of, or only faintly reflected in the intermediate 
literature — not U) speak of the many special 
festivities in honour of gods and goddesses de¬ 
scribed in the mediaeval Puranic and Tantric 
literature. Some of these appear to have been 
popular as well as sectarian ; but we know very 
little about those not described in religious iMwks, 
and the latter, as described, consist in childish 
ritual. 

Some of the modern festivals are both sectarian 
and seasonal. Thus the spring-festival in the South 
is often a Kr§na festival and love-feast, and the 
autumn-festival in the North (Bengal) is indiffer¬ 
ently a seasonal or Durga feast, as it is now called. 
As in the devil-frightening festival already re¬ 
ferred to as the ‘ lamp-festival,’ the original intent 
of the celebration is merged in the worship of 
some modern deity. The same sort of a celeora- 
tion as that in honour of Durga is held in other 
parts of India in honour of Sita, the wife of Rama. 
Both were originally a kind of All-Fools’ Day ; in 
both the chief observances are buffooneries, panto¬ 
mimes, processions, music, and the casting of the 
image into water. Such an All-Fools celebration was 
known under different auspices in ancient India, 
and it survives to-day in practically the same form 
whether as a feast to Durga or to Sita. A char¬ 
acteristic feature of all these festivities is mimetic 
exhibition, which on the stage assumes serious pro¬ 


portions, but on the street is simply licensed 
vulgarity. 

The Holi (spring-fe.stival) is, as in other 
countries, the occasion when this sort of thing is 
most pronounced. The orgies of obscenity which 
welcome the return of spring are scarcely veiled. 
Tlie very cars of the gods are decorated with 
carvings comparable only with those Pomj)eian 
scenes now kept from view, but which in India 
form the delight of men and women. The law 
juactically permits of any excess, the god encour¬ 
ages it, and the nature of the people, which made 
the law and the god, revels in its own unbridled 
enjoyment of indecency. Street dances, bonfires, 
and the throwing of red and yellow powder upon 
the pas.sers-by remind the Occidental visitor of 
a Western carnival ; but no Western carnival at 
its worst is so frankly sensual as is the spring- 
festival of India. This festival appears under 
vaiious names and disguises. It is identified with 
the Dola-yiitrd, or swing - fest ival, at Buri (in 
fdrissa), wheie the ideK ere swung, and is cele¬ 
brated for three (somd lines ten) days before the 
lall moon of Fhnlguna, which corresponds with 
that, of J'^ebruary-Maicli. When celebrated for 
Krsna, games take pla(‘e in his honour. Some¬ 
times, however, the swing-festival is kept distinct 
from th(^ Holi. 

d’ho chief seasonal festivities are the Makara^ 
mhkrunti., when the sun tums north, answming 
to our New Vicar’s Day, which is tlie time for the 
gieat pilgrimage to Allahabad and the annual 
liath of puritication in the sacred riveis of the 
Nortli, while in the South it is the season for the 
festival called Fongol, at which the boiling of the 
new rice is watched and regarded as an augury 
for the New Year, and cattle are led about cleco- 
rated with garlands and treated with veneration. 
Presents are given to friends at this time, and 
general rejoicing takes place. The festival lasts 
for three <hiys, and is officially a celebration of the 
Vedic gods Indra and Agni, with the addition of 
the (later) god Ganesa. The cooking of the rice 
is in the South the main event ol the Pongoly 
which has given the name to the festival. Anxi¬ 
ous bands await the verdict of the oflieial cooks ; 
and, wdien the rice boils, a glad cry resounds, ‘ It 
lK)ils, it boils,’ and all witli intense excitement 
repeat the acclamation. In Bengal the New Year 
is inaugurated in spring, and hero the main 
features are the worship of the Ganges and the 
cult of the (Iheiikiy or husking-bean ; while, at the 
date of the southern Fongol, the bathing-festival, 
which brings together 100,000 people, absorbs 
ular interest. 

etween the New Year’s and the Jloli festival a 
special day is devoted to the worship of the god¬ 
dess of eloquence and arts, Sarasvati, at which 
time books are w’orshipped and fasting is enjoined ; 
but the occasion is also a festival, more especially 
for children ; and boys play games to celebrate 
the day. Another day is devoted in early spring 
to 6iva, whose phallic imago is worshipped, with 
fasting and prayer, by pilgrims. The birthdays 
of the two popular gods, Rama and Krijiia, are 
also observed by adherents of these sects, one of 
them coming on the ninth of Chaitra (March- 
April) and the other in July-August, just before 
which there is a celebration in honour of the fabu¬ 
lous Ndgas, although the birthday of Kr^na is 
sometimes celebrated as an autumn-festival, in 
Aiigust-September (the eighth and ninth of the 
month Bhadra). On the fourth of Bhadra, Ganesa, 
the * son of Siva,’ is especially worshipped, and 
his image is thrown into the water. The Durg& 
festival of Bengal occurs in the month Asvina, on 
the tenth day of the light half of the moon, about 
the time of the autumnal equinox. After this 
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there is the ‘ lamp-festival ’ in October (see above 
and at the full moon of October-November (in th 
native month Karttika) a celebration especially 
devoted to Siva. The great goddesses, wives o 
tlie great gods, have their special days, but beside: 
these theie is a great festival in honour of womei 
and children, or the goddess supposed to be theirs 
namely, the ‘ mother of sons,’ who is reveret 
under the form of a banyan tree. This celebra 
tion (in Bengal) (‘onsists chiefly in processions au' 
music in lionoiir of the motlier-goddess. The })ro 
cession goes to the banyan tree, and the partici 
pants worship and pray to her there. On thi, 
occasion fathers-in-law are expected to give pre 
sents to their sons-in-laAv, and the time is said t« 
he ‘ one of the hapjdest days of the year.’ Tlr 
festival of firstfruits, to which reference ha: 
already been made, is not one in honour of 
sj)eeial god. It is held at the season when n(;v 
grain is ripe; and ollerings are made to gods 
inanes^ cattle, crows, and jackals. The rites tc 
the 7nanes are celebrated with especial unction ii 
February at Oaya {q.v.), the old seat of Buddhisti' 
worsliip—some say because the Buddhists wen 
regarded as most opposed to this cult. It is a 
present a stronghold of Vaisnavism. 

The ex})ense of festive celebrations, which 
often considerable, is easily met at places when 
there is a huge concourse of visitors, as at Puri o 
at Pandhar])ur, in the Bombay [’residency, when 
as many fus 50,000 pilgrims gather in a day ; but in 
small communities the cost is met by public con 
tributions, and several villages will often combin< 
to have a festival in common—building a pavilion 
honouring the god, and providing the feast. The 
idol that is made use of on such occasions is a 
temporary efligy, made of clay and sticks, and is 
‘ animated ’ by the priest, w ho, at the end of the 
celebration, flings the image into the water. At 
the small village celebrations the prayers and pro 
cessions are, of course, in honour of the loca 
deity thus represented, but the entertainment is 
catholic, and often consists in an evening recita¬ 
tion by professional story-tellers (or miracle-plays 
by professional actors) in honour of any god. 
Such entertainments sometimes include a nautch 
dance, theatrical representation of some mytho¬ 
logical stf^ry, etc., and are not infrequently lewd. 
In larger towns one of the chief events Is the 
liatlui-ydtrd^ or car-journey, of the go<l, at which 
thousands assist, and in the confusion and tumult 
the worshippers sometimes lose their lives. The 
cars are lofty structures, unwieldy wooden build 
ings on wheels, emlxillished with obscene sculpture, 
and dragged through the streets by a frantic mob 
of devotees. Such a ydtrd at Puri in honomr of 
Vi^nu, or at Bhuvane^vara in honour of Siva, 
forms the chief public glorification of the god. 
Like many other traits of modem Hinduism, it 
was probably boiTowed from Buddhism. At Puri 
there are three ydtrds^ the first being followed by 
the fair, and being the beginning of the celebra¬ 
tion. It is called Sndna-ydtrd, and celebrates the 
bathing of Vi^nu’s image. 

That there were many festivals not included 
under the screen of religious rites in ancient times 
may be taken for granted, and this is supported 
by external evidence. Only an echo has come 
down to us of the fairs and theatrical exhibitions 
of semi-religious character, which used to be held 
in honour of difl’erent gods, and were occasions of 
public festivity. Wrestlers and boxers gave enter- 
tainments to the people and to the court, and the 
priests among themseVes had contests of wit, in 
which the defeated debater was apt to lose his life. 
The great epic of India also reveals glimpses of 
festivals not fomially recognized, such as that of 
the annual branding of cattle, at which the king : 


and court held a sort of royal picnic; while the 
same work shows that court-festivals, where the 
royal family bathed and picnicked, were not with¬ 
out sensual elements. The erotic character of the 
Kr^na cult was at this time beginning to have effect 
in the popular shows and festivals, if indeed, as is 
probable, this element >vas not already at home. 
Another grand festival, as depicted in the epic, 
is the election of a princess, at which she is sup¬ 
posed to elect her future husband in accordance 
with his prowess and skill as shown in knightly 
tournament. The scene at such an election re¬ 
sembled more than anything else a similar tourna¬ 
ment in the Mid<lle Ages in Europe, and the crowd 
of spectators, the feasting, and the incidental 
entertainment made the event one of the greatest 
of the non-religious festivals of India’s storied 
past. Animal contests, especially reprehended by 
the Buddhists, also formed part of the festivities 
of the seasonal fairs, especially fights between 
tigers and elephants, and cock-fights. 

Many of these Hindu festivals have a counter- 
pjirt in those of other races. One of those is the 
Dola-ydtrd (swing-festival), or rather the swing¬ 
ing itself, which represents the sun-course, and 
was very likely borrowed from the aborigines. 
Even at the present day the grosser and more cruel 
form of this ceremony is practised by the wild tribes 
as well as by civilized Hindus. It consists in in¬ 
serting hooks in the muscles of the back of the 
devotee or victim and then maki^ him revolve 
when suspended by the hooks. Tliis is again a 
j)erfect parallel to the swinging practised by the 
American Indians as described by Gatlin {N. Amer, 
Indians, 1903, i. 193). Another rite, now practised 
and also perhaps borrowed from the same source, 
is the plougliing-festival, often connected with rain¬ 
making—magical or religious in intent, but adven¬ 
titiously of a festival character. The numerous 
spring-festivals now in vo^e appear to be the 
disjecta membra of a continuous spring-festival, 
which originally lasted a much longer time. The 
licence allowed at the Holi and other spring-festivals 
reverts to a time when sensuality was thought to 
corrol>orate Nature’s vernal productive powers, 
though no such explanation is needed for the ex¬ 
istence of the feeling thus brought by magic into 
relation with the process of Nature. 

iii. Thr calendar. —The Hindu calendar is so 
closely connected with the subject of festivals that 
it may be said to have been an outgrowth of the 
seasonal character of feast and sacrifice. The priest 
himself was called the ‘ seasonal sacrificer’ irtu-ij), 
and it was his business to know when the festival 
to the gods took place, or, in other words, when 
the seasons began. It was not till later that ‘ star- 
man ’ became the title of a special professional 
character. 

I. Modern and mediaeval eras.—Before speaking 
of the earlier calendar, however, it may be well to 
distinguish at once the modern eras and explain 
their origin. Not only are they, but the idea under¬ 
lying them is, if not exactly modem, at least only 
mediseval; that is, it reverts at most to an age sub¬ 
sequent to that of the Vedas. There are five such 
eras in common use—two political, two sectarian, 
and one popular and universal. The first political 
era is that of Vikrama, in India regarded as equiva- 
■ent to the year 57 B.c. This is designated at times 
imply by the word Samvat, * year,’ which leads 
o confusion, since the second political era is regu- 
arly designated in the same way. The latter era 
s the ‘era of the Scythians’ {^dka), popularly 
dentified with A.D. 78. The tw'oreligious erasure 
liose of the Buddhists, in Burma and Ceylon, and 
f the Jains, in North India. Buddha was bora 
probably) 5(i0 years before the Vikrama era, so 
hat his death (at the age of eighty) would have 
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taken place in 477 B.c., though native tradition 
nrefers the year 544. Similarly, the Jains’ leader, 
Mahavira, probably died in 662, at which time hia 
era should begin ; but it may have been later, as 
native tradition says that Mahavira’s death (en¬ 
trance into Nirvana) occurred 470 years or 605 
years before Vikrama.^ 

Not essentially different in popular consciousness 
from the idea leading to these religious eras is that 
underlying the people’s universal era, dating from 
the death of the man-god Kr^na at the end of the 
great war and beginning of the last of the four ages, 
whence, from the name of this evil a^o, it is called 
the Kali-calendar, the first year of which is 3101 B.c. 
This, it is important to notice, was the era from 
whidi years wore generally reckoned in India till 
the SaKa era in the Ist cent. a.d. It implies the 
calendar of the ages {yugas), or the theory that 
every emanation from the supreme being {i.e. human 
existence) is divided into four stages, each with a 
length shorter than the preceding,^ 

For dates within a year the popular method has 
always been to give the day by the asterism (moon- 
station) in which an event occurred, which desig¬ 
nated the month, and by the fortnight; also, to be 
more exact, by the muhilrta, or hour of the day, 
sometimes by the night-watch (each night having 
three watches). Thus : ‘ on such a muhurta of the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month called 
after such an asterism.’ This mode of reckoning 
brings us to a discussion of the earlier Vedic 
calendar. 

2 . The Vedic calendar.—We notice hrst that the 
intercalated month necessary to make uniform the 
solar and lunar year is already known as the ‘ later- 
bom month ’ in the earliest literature of India, the 
Rigveda; and, since the same work speaks of 
twelve months and 360 days as year-divisions, it is 
evident that the five-year cycle of later periods was 
already recoraized. According to this cycle, the 
solar year and the shorter lunar year were adjusted 
to each other by the insertion of an extra month 
on the second and fifth year of the cycle. 

The sacrifices and festivals depended upon the 
moon far more than upon the sun in India, and this 
also is recognized in the Rigveda, which speaks of 
the moon as ‘ determining the seasons ’—whether of 
sacrifice or of the year is not stated ; but, from the 
context, the latter is less probable, and in fact the 
moon had nothing to do with the annual seasons, 
of which at this time only three were recogni 5 f 3 d : 
Heat, Rains, and Cold (later five and six seasons 
were known, but these also were named without 
reference to the moon). Moreover, the names of 
the months refer only to lunar months. The path 
of the moon through the heavens was laid out 
according to the stars or constellations through 
which it passed in the course of its round. These 
made 27, later 28, stations of the moon, and 
formed altogether a sort of lunar zodiac, like that 
of the Chinese and Arabs.* 

The fact that the moon-stations called nak^atras 
wore already utilized to make the calendar of the 
Vedic age has had an important bearing upon the 
1 A sectarian distinction. This is not the place to discuss the 
probability of any of these dates belnff correct historically. 
Another common political era is that of the Guptas, probably 
Identical with the Vallabhi era, a.d. 819. 

‘■^For details, see art. Aoks op tub World (Indian), in 
vol. i. p. 200. After the Hindus came in contact with foreign 
teachers, from whom they were ever prone to learn, they 
acquired the knowledge of the precession and then developed 
the monstrous system of toons, kalixis, and inanvantaras^ 
known to the Puraqas, according to which even one age in¬ 
cludes 4,320,000 years. 

* The relations between the Hindu 'moon-stations’and the 
Chinese Sieu are not yet determined. The Arabs probably 
borrowed their Mandzil from the Hindus, who, however, could 
not have borrowed their Ounar) zodiac from the Babylonian 
iolar zodiac. Strictly speaking, only a few of the constellations 
It zoa. The first, corresponding to stars in Aries, is 
Horse (head) ’; the third is (Pleiades) ‘ six nymphs'; 


question of the date of Vedic literature.^ Besides 
the lunar month the Hindus used the fortnight 
in their reckonings, but do not seern to have sub¬ 
divided further, though the week, a ‘ seven days,* 
is a period frequently alluded to in latm literature. 
The lunar fortnight division attracted the attention 
of the Romans, and Quintus Curtins, in his JA/e 
of Alexander (viii. 9), speaks of it as a noteworthy 
fact. 

As the five-year cycle was divided into years, 
each having its special name and divinity — Samvat- 
sara, I’arivatsara, Idavatsara, Anuvat sara, Udavat- 
sara (the divinities being respectively hire, Sun, 
Moon, Creator, Kiidra)—so the greater cycles after¬ 
wards employed by the astronomers were divided 
in the same way. 

3. Apart from these cycles, two popular methods 
of reckoning are laiowii, one of wliich is the Kali- 
cycle, already allude 1 to. Another, confused with 
it, is called the cycle of the ‘ Seven Seers’ {i.e. the 
stars of the Gri^at l)ear), wdiicli are 8upi)Osed to 
change their position once in a century, according 
to the asterism in which the Seers are situated. 
Thus, there are twenty-seven asterisms, this 
cycle consists of 2700 years. Media'val historians 
e<(uated tliis cycle, which was a pojmlar one, with 
their more learneil reckoning. So Kalhaiia says 
that the 24th year of the ‘people’s era’ is identi¬ 
cal with Saka year 1070. The popular belief 
vas that the Seven Seers had been for seventy- 
five years in the asterism Magha when the Kali- 
age began. The cycle of the Seven Seers is 
carried hack to a date corresponding with the 
year 4077 B.c. 

The astronomical cycles known as ‘eras of 
Jupiter’ (the planet Rpiaspati) are two, one of one 
revolution of the planet, that is, of twelve years, 
in which each year is called after the asterism in 
which Jupiter heliacally rises, and one of five 
revolutions, that is, of sixty years, in which the 
first year corresponds with the initial year of the 
Kali-cycle. In the South this era is regarded as 
identical with the solar year. There are locally 
known other cycles of less importance, such as the 
lOOO-year cycle of ParaAu-Rama, recognized in the 
South, hut known in the North, even to astronomers, 
only by name. The only one of these cycles which 
can claim a respectable antiquity is the sixty- 
year Jupiter cycle, which jierhaps reverts to a 
time antecedent to the beginning of the Christian 
ora. 

Cf. also ‘ Indo-Chinese ’ and ‘ Siamese ’ sections 
of art. Calendar. 

Ijteraturb.—H. H. Wilson, Select Works^ ii., London, 1862, 
ch. iv. ‘ Religious Festivals of the Hindus ’; Natesa Sastri, 
Hindu Feasts, Fasts, ami Ceremonies, Madras, 1903 ; W. J. 
Wilkins, Mwiem Hinduism^, Calcutta, 1900; Monler- 
Williams, Hinduism, London, 1877; F. K, Ginzel, Handbuch 
der mathematischen und technischen Chronoloqie, I^eipzig, 
1906ff., i. 310-402; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, 
Boston, 1895 (previous literature cited on pp. 448 and 692); 
J. C. Oman, Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India, London, 
1907 (esp. p. 241 ff., ‘The Holi Festival’); and for special 
festivals, A. Hillebrandt, ‘Die Sonnwendfeste in Alt-Indien,' 
in Roman. Forschungen, v. [1889] 299-340, and Vedische 
Opfer und Zauber, Strossburg, 1897 (t=GIAF iii. 2); B. 
Lindner, ‘ Das ind. Ernteopfer,’ in Festm-uss an Bohtlingk, 
Stuttgart, 1888, pp. 79-81 ; J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strass- 
burg, 1896( = G/APii. 8). 

E. WA.SHBURN Hopkins. 

the fourth (al-Deharan) is called ‘Rohipi’s wain’; the fifth 
(three stars in the head of Orion) is the ‘antelope’s head,' etc. 
For the difficult problem in regard to the origin of the moon- 
stations in India, see Burgess, Surya-Siddhanta, 1860; Cole- 
brooke, Essays (ed. Oowell, 1878), ii. 281 ; and Muller, India, 
What can it teach us I, 1883. 

1 See Jacobi, Ueber das Alter des Rig-Vedas, 1893; Tilak, 
Orion, 1893. 'The conclusion of these scholars was that the 
Vedic literature must be at least os early as the third millennium 
^fore our era, and the data of the Rigveda itself point to the 
fifth millennium, so that Vedic literature in general would lie 
between 4500 and 2600 b.c. This conclusion, however, has not 
been generally accepted. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Iranian). —I'he 
extant Avesta contains no sf)eciHc information 
regarding festivals, and l^ahlavi literature is 
almost equally silent. Nevertheless, the Dinkar( 
states (VIII. vii. 1, 3, 8, xxix. 8, 10, xlv. 4, tr. 
West, xxxvii. [180-] 1511., 95, 167) that the 
lost Avesta Pajag, llilsparam, and Hadhoxt Nasks 
discussed, among other matters, 

‘ w'hatev'cr is about a 8eason-f(*«tivaI ; where the appointed place 
is, when one celebrates it, and wlien it has fully elapsed ; the 
assembly of the season-festival, and the donation for the feast; 
where and when the celebration is possible, in what proportion 
the provisions are to be ^fiven out, and when to be j>repared 
and di\ ided ; where itfl aflvantaj^o is, and what benefit there is 
from it to the ^ood creations both spiritually and materially.’ 
The sinfubu'HS of a failure to celebrate the season-festival is also 
considered in the Dinkarf, and there are a number of minor 
albisions to the festival in I’ajilavi, such as Dind-i Mainfuj-i 
A'ruf, iv. 5, Ivii. 13, Sayast la-Sayast, xii. 19, xiii. 29, xviii. 8 f., 
xi.x. 4. 

Ucsides the setison-festivals, we find allusions 
to the days of the guardian spirits in Bahman 
Ya^t^ ii. 45, &dyast Id-Sdyasty x. 2, xii. 31, Sad Da?', 
vi. 2. 

Tlie ‘season-festivals’ here mentioned are tlie 
ydhaiibdrs (the ‘ yearly ’ — ydirya — divinities of 
Yasna i. 9, ii. 9, Visj). i. 2, ii. 2), which have been 
considered in art. (Calendar (Persian) ; and the 
‘ days of the guardian spirits ’ constitute the festival 
of hVavardigan (on which see ERE i. 455, iii. 717^ ; 
also art. Fkavasiiis).^ Tliere is also some reason 
to believe that there were four lunar festivals in 
(iach month. In Yasna i. 8 (so also ii. 8, YaU vii. 
4) occur the words, nivaedhayoni hankdrayemi 
mdhyaYibyb aSahe rafubyd aydareanan/tdi . . . 
peren6-7na)duli vl^aptathdica, ‘ 1 dedicate, 1 perform 
(the sacrifice) for the month (gods), the time- 
divisions of Asa, for the between-inoon [i.e. the 
now moon], . . . fur the full moon, and for the 
intervening seventies)’—in other words, for the 
first, eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third day.s, 
which, as has been seen in Calendar (Persian), 
were all dedicated to Ahura Mazda (cf. also 
Bartholomao, 1472). 

Our chief knowledge of the Zoroastrian feasts is 
derived, not from Avesta or Pahlavi texts, but 
from Perso-Arabic authors, the most important of 
whom, in the present connexion, is al-Hiruni 
{Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachan, 
London, 1879). 

In each month an especially sacred day was the 
one now called Jakn (Av. yas?ia, ‘ praise ’), on which 
the month-name coincides with the day-name, as 
the day Fravartln of the month Fravartin. 

The jaSns are, accordingly, the 19th day of the Ist month, 
the 3rd of the 2nd, the 6Lh of the 3rd, the 13th of the 4th, the 
7th of the 5lh, the 4 th of tlie 6th (also called Adhar-daf,n, ‘feast 
of fire ’ [al-Hiruni, 207 ; cf. also rie.vt paragrajih]), the 16th of the 
7th, the 10th of the 8th, the 9th of the 9th, the Ist, 8th, 16th, 
and ‘23rd of the 10th (cf. the lunar feaeta noted above), the 2nd 
of the 11th, and the 5th of the 12th. 

Various legends and jKijiular usages are connected 
with a number of theju.f;?.y, among which al-Birunl 
includes the following: Tiragan, 13th day of the 
4th month (205 f.); Mihrajan, 16th day of the 
7th month (207-20^ ; Abanajan, 10th day of the 
8th month (210) ; Adhar-5asn, 9th day of the 9th 
month (211 ; according to Zadawaihi, as quoted by 
al-Biruni, 207, this name was also applied to 
Sahrivaragan, the 4th day of the 6th month [.see 
preceding paragraph], this statement, if correct, 
probably being due to the retrogression of the 
calendar); Xurram-ruz, 1st day of the 10th month 
(211 f.); and Isfandarmadh-rfiz, 5th day of the 
12th month (216 f.). This list may be supplemented 
by a Parsi-Persian text made accessible by Unvala 
I The view of l^agarde (Purim, Gottingen, 1887) that Fra- 
vardigiri was the origin of Puriin has long been discarded; and 
equally suspicious is the theory of Scheftelowitz (Arisches im 
AT, Berlin, 1901-03, L 49/., ii. 44-48) that Tifl is borrowed from 
O. Pent. */rat»a = Avesta /mrt, ‘luclc’ (?), particularly as the | 
Avesta word probably means ‘thriving, growth, prosperity’! 
(Bartholomae, AUiran. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 991). ' 


{Spiegel Mcmoi'ial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 201- 
210 ), which also describes the customs connected 
witli Tiragan and Abanajtln, as well as with 
Bahmanjanah, the 2nd day of the 11th month. 
For the modern Indian Parsi celebration of the 
chief jaJns, see Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, i. 
150-152. 

There is reason to believe that at least some of the)a^?is were 
originally far more important than any of the extant texts imply, 
for they have given names to several months in Iranian systems 
outside the Zoroastrian series. Thus Tiragan (the 13th day of 
the 4th month) serves to designate the 4th month of the 
Seistaiiians, Tirkajan-vil(Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Oesch. 
von Eran, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1896-1905, ii. 199), particularly 
as this was the month of the summer solstice (cf. Tir, ‘ Sirius') ; 
the great feast of Mihrajau (on which see below) gives Its name 
to the 7th month of the Sogdians, Baghktlnj (Marquart, i. 64, ii. 
129, 198 ; Muller, .81^.4 W, 1907, p. 465 ; Gray, JApS xxviii, 
[1907] 338),1 and of the Armenians, Mehekan; and Adhar-dain 
(i.e. “Adharagin, the 9th day of the 9th month) to the 9th month 
of the Seistanians, Argayan-v& (so reading, with Marquart, i. 64, 
ii. 199, instead of the Arkahaz-vi or Arkayflz-va of al-Biruni, 63, 
82), and of the Armenians, Ahekan (Hubschmann, Arrnen. 
Grarnmatik, Leipzig, 1897, i. 96). 

The two great festivals of the Zoroastrians are 
the New Year (Nauruz) and the Feast of Mithra 
(Milirajan), both of which last six days, thenumher 
perhaps being based on the six gdhnnbdrs. The 
first tlay of the New Year was called Nauriiz-i 
‘Amina (‘of the people’) or Kii6ak (‘little’), and 
the sixth was Nauruz-i Ba^a (‘noble’) or Buzurg 
(‘great’). The general scheme of celebration, 
according to al-Biruni (203 f.), was as follows : 

* In these five days it was the custom of the Kisris [Persian 
kings) that the king opened the Nauruz and then proclaimed to 
all that he would hold a session for them, and bestow benefits 
upon them. On the second day the session was for men of high 
rank, and for the members of the great families. On the third 
day the session was for his warriors, and for the highest Mauhadhs 
(priests). On the fourth day it was for his family, his relations 
and domestics, and on the fifth day it uas for his children and 
clients. . . . When the sixth day came and he hod done justice 
to all of them, he celebrated Nauruz for himself and conversed 
only with his special friends and those who were admitted into 
his ])rivaey,’ For various legends connected with Nauruz, gee 
xh. 1‘)9-264; Hyde, llisi. religionis veterum Persartnn, pp. 
236-238; Unvala, 263-206 : for the modern usages, Karaka, i. 
144-146; Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 11X)6, 
p. 99 f. ; for the special importance of the concluding day and 
for the legends connected with it, see the Pahlavi Ma(ynln-i 
Mdh Fravar\xnr6j Xurda(, tr. Asana, Cama Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 1‘22-129 ; for the third day, see Karaka, i. 
146 f. 

The second great festival was Miliraian, the 
celebration of wduch, according to the ideal Avesta 
calendar, should begin 7th Sept. The near approach 
of Mihrajan to NaurQz in lionour is well illustrated 
by a saying of Salman al-Farisi, cited by al- 
Biruni (208) : 

*In Persian times we used to say that God has created an 
ornament for His slaves, of rubies on NaurQz, of emeralds on 
Mihrajan. Therefore these two days excel all other days in the 
same way as these two jewels excel all other Jewels.’ 

This festival, like that of Nauruz, lasted six 
days, the first being Mihraj&n-i 'Amma and the 
last Mihrajan-i Uasa, while, again, like Nauruz, 
the celebration was at one period spread over thirty 
days, the first five being, according to al-Biruni 
(203), ‘ feast days for the princes, the second for 
the nobility, the third for the servants of the 
princes, the fourth for their clients, the fifth for 
the people, and the sixth for the herdsmen.’ Thus, 
instead of each of the six gdhanbdrs being repre¬ 
sented by only one day of the festival, it was at 
one time nonoured both at Naurdz and at Mihrajan 
by a period of five days. 

While we may disregard the numerous legends 
connected with Mihrajan (al-BirunI, 207-209; Hyde, 
245-248 ; Unvala, 207 ; Mas'udl, Prairies d'or, ed. 
and tr. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-77, iii. 
404; Nuwairi, quoted by Golius, Notes in Alfer- 
ganum, Amsterdam, 1669, p. 23), the problem of 
its origin cannot so summarily be dismissed. The 
festiv^ has given its name to tne seventh Armenian 
1 On bagha, ‘ god,' as a synonym for Mithra, see Marquart, L 
64. II. 129, 132-134. 
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month, Mehekan (Hiihscliinann, i. 95),^ and it wa? 
evidently known to the Persian kin^^s, as is elea 
from the statement of Strabo (p. 530) that th 
satrap of Armenia sent the Persian monareii 20,00' 
colts annually at the MidpdKava. Mihrajan an< 
Naiinlz were the two times at which the earlie 
Sasanian kings gave public audiences (Christensen 
VEmpii'e de.H Sas.'i(i7iidcsy Copcuihagen, PJ07, pp. 58 
73f., 9H) ; and it should also be noted that, accord' 
ing to Ctesias and Duris of Samos {apiid Athenmus 
X. 45), the Mihrajan was the one occasion on which 
it was permissible for the Persian king to becomt 
intoxicated and to dance the national Persian dance, 
The remarkable parallelism between Nauruz an( 
Mihrajan finds its very simple explanation in th^ 
fact that both were New Year festivals. Simila 
double beginnings of the year existed among tic 
Babylonians {KHE iii. 74**, 76“) and the Hebrew; 
(Ex 23'® 3422 : P2'“), and Marqiiart has argued (ii 
20()-212) with goo(i reason that the Avesta yeai 
originally began about the time of the autumna; 
equinox, and that during the closing years of tin 
reign of Darius I. (522-486) it was changed b 
conform with the regular Bab. year, thus com 
mencing about the vernal equinox.^ 

The remaining festivals of the Avesta year may 
be discussed more brielly. On I 7 th Fravaitin was 
the festival of Zamzamah (‘ muttering’), on wlbudi 
Sraosa was held to have revealed the murmuring 
required in reciting the liturgy, as well as in 
speaking, in case words became absolutely neces 
sary, during eating (al-Biruiii, 204; llyd(*, 241). 
The 6 th TiT was the Ca^n-i Nilufar (‘feast of the 
water lily’), a festival considered by abBirun 
(205) to be of recent date (Hyde, 243, puts it on 
17 th Amerodat). The (more probably the 
18th; cf. Unvala, 208) SatvaiiA was Hazan 
(‘autumn’), an autumn feast (Hyde, 244), which 
also gave its name to the eighth month of the short¬ 
lived calendar of Yazdagird ill. {ib. 197). The 1st 
Mitr 5 was JJazan-i digar (‘second autumn’), a 
feast for the common people, ‘ because on that day 
the work of sowing seeds and cultivation was com¬ 
pleted’ (Unvala, 208; al-Biruni, 207). 

A feast of special interest as being, in all proba 
bility, a survival of an ancient Bab. custom was 
celebrated on the 1 st Ataro, the Kukfib al-Kausaj 
or Kusah barni.sin (‘ the ride of the thin-bearded’), 
which was apparently observed also as a popular 
feast of rejoicing at the departure of winter and 
the coming of spring, so that al-Binlni (p. 211) 
calls it Bahar- 6 asn (‘spring-festival ’). 

This festival is de8<’ribed, with trifling variations, as follows 
(Hyde, 249-251 ; Unvala, 208 ; al-Biruni, 211 ; Mas'udi, iil. 413 f. ; 
Anquetil du Perron, Zend Avesta, ii. 680 f,). A thin-bearded (or 
toothless) man rode (naked, in some accounts) on a horse (or 

1 There is, however, no reason to suppose that the name of this 
feast appears in the Persian rejfion of Mihrjan-qadhaq (Armen. 
Mihrakan • k'atak, Syr. Mihragan - qadaq), which was the see 
city of an East Syrian diocese in a.d. 677 (cf. Manjuart, 
Erdniahr, Berlin, 1901, p. 20; Justi, Iran. Namenb., Marburg, 
1896, p. 214) 

a As supplementary to art. Calkndar (Persian), it should be 
noted that Marquart derives the Zoroastrian and Armenian 
enstom of naming each day instead of numbering it—a practice 
also found in Polynesia (AViA’ iii. 132f.>-from Egypt, where 
the days also had names, though these designations merely 
meant ‘the celebration of so-aud-so,’ and have no real analogy 
with the Iranian system (Brugsch, Thesaunia, I^eipzig, 1883, i. 
46-64, jigyptol., Leipzig, 1891, p. 332 ff.; cf. al-Biruni, 68); and 
it is now certain that the order of O. Pers, months given by 
PrtiSek (Klio, i. [19()2J 26-60) and King and Thompson (inscrip. 
qf Darius the ^eat, London^^ 1907, p. xxxviii), whereby Gar- 
mapada comes after Thaigarci (ERE iii. 128), is correct; for 
Tolman (Amer. Joum. of Philol. xxxii. [1911] 444 f.) has shown, 
by a comparison with the fragments of the Aramaic version of 
the Behistun inscription (Sachau, Aram. Papyrus und Ostraka, 
Berlin, 1911, no. 62), that Gannapada can correspond only to 
Tamin’uz. The attempt of Weissbach (ZDMG Ixii. [1908] 638 f.) 
to prove Garmapada the first month must be regarded as 
erroneous, while his equation of Margazana with the eighth 
month (637) is nullified by the Armenian name of the eleventh 
month, Margac, which is borrowed from the O. Pers. name 
(Marquart, 1. 6^ h. 182). 


ass), holding a fan in his hand and cnuqilaining of the heat. 
Escorted by the scuvants of the king or governor, he rode 
through the city, the target for snow and ice, but the recipient 
of hot foods. In his other hand he held a crow or, according 
to other accounts, an earthen pot full of reddened vsater, with 
which, as also with mud and tilth, he bespattered those who 
refused him the dirham which was his due from lach shop, 
keeper. If he was delayed an instant in receiving liis tribute, 
he had the right to seize everything in the simp. Tlie dii hams 
which he received hetvvecn the tune of his starting out and the 
first prayers (7 a.in.) he must give to the king or governor; 
those winch he received between the first and second pra,\er8 
(11 a.in.) were his own properly; after the second praters he 
might be beaten with inipunity. 

Here the facts that (d.) the chief in the 

‘ride of tlie tliin-bearded’ wa.s escorted by tlie 
servants of the king or of the gov^ernor; that (/>) 
between the lirst and second prayers be could 
exact tribute from every shopkccixtr, and, if re¬ 
fused, could seize all in thti shops of tlie recusanta 
and could inilict puiiisliiiient ujion them ; and tha* 
(c) his aiithoiity was sl'ortlivi <1, since he could bis 
roundly llo‘.(;j;e(r after Ids brief tenure of power, all 
jKunt to his onpiinil ic'ditity witli the condemned 
criminal wlio enjoyr.i ;i biief reio;n during the Bab. 
8'ac,-e;), /vm^ucLil du i’eiion (ii. 581) bad already 
supgc'.t' .1 tb'.t the ‘rule of tlie tliin-bearded ’ liad 
p.ulnips taken the jdace of the Saidca, and the 
two celebrations have also been connected by 
(le (51 11.), and esjaudally by Vyiv/a'x {Gh‘^ u\, 
ISI ISI). It seems, on the whole, most probable 
to bold, with Meissner [ZDMG 1. [1896] 296 If.), 
Winekler {Altorient. ForscJmoqro, ii. ii. [1900] 
345), llrockelmann (/^A xvi. [ 1902] 391), and Kiazcr 
{Dyinq God, London, 1911, pp. 115-117), that the 
Saea^a \vas connected witli tlie Bal). New Year, 
Zngtnuk ; and it is of particular interest to note 
that at Zela, in Pontus, where the Sactea was 
still celebrated in Strabo’.^ time (p. 512), the ruler 
had formerly been a jiriest-king (p. 659, Kal fjy 6 
lepevs Kvpios tQu irdynov). 

This interpretation of the Saca-a seems to,the present waiter 
to be preferable to the theory of Oelzer (ZA xiii. [1875] 14 ff.), 
Justi (GIrP ii. 412), Pnisek (Geseh. der Meder und Ptrser, 
Gotha, 19U6-10, ii. 218), Zimmern (KAT^ 384, note 4, 427, 616), 
and Jeremias (PliE-^ xii. 644), that the feast (on which see 
Berosufl, apud Athenaius, xiv. 44 ; Dio Ulirysostom, Oyat. iv., 
ed. Dindorf, 76, and the euhemerized account of Strabo, p. 612) 
was an Istar-Anaitis festival. This hypothesis leaves the most 
characteristic features of the Sacioa unexplained, although in 
its favour may be urged llie fact that the great festival of Ifitar 
was celebrated in Ah, which is usually regarded as correspond- 
ng to the month of I.oos, and the statements of Strabo, which 
also connect the feast with Anaitis. On the other hand, 
ealendrical retrogression may explain some of the chronological 
lilHcultics connected with the date of the celebration of the 
Kaciea (w'e know', for example, that in 229 B.o. Loos fell, not in 
Ab, but in Tammuz [Robertson Smith, apud Frazer, GH^ ii. 
254, note 1 ]); and, even if Loos be equated with July-August, 
we are told that both the Sogdian and the Choraaniian year 
began in July (ol-Biruni, 220, 223), as did the Armenian (ERE 
iii. 70^). It seems, on the whole, safe to conclude that the 
Persian ‘ride of the thm-hearded ’ is the vernal counterpart of 
/he (originally) autumnal Babylonian Saca>a, and that it repre- 
lents a direct descendant of the Bah. festival of the Zagmuk. 

Tlie 11th Din is regarded as the anniversary of 
he death of Zarathushtra (Karaka, i. 149). The 
4th Din (according to Hyde, ‘254, the 24th) was 
)ir-sava (‘garlic feast’), when garlic was eaten as 
an apotropadc (al-Biruni, 212). The 5th Voliiiman 
was Bai;,sadhaq (‘above or new Sadhaq’), five days 
before 8ab sadhaq [Canon Masudicus, quoted by 
Dachau, Chronol. 424). 

The latter feast (‘night of the iKUifire’) was 
’alsely understood to be the ‘Imndredtli night* 
Pers. sadah, from which the Arab, sadhaq is 
jorrow'ed, be^n^ taken as equivalent to sad^ 
hundred’). San sadhaq was originally tlie feast 
f fire;?ar excellence [Sdh-ndniah.^ tr. Mold, Paris, 
876-78, i. 26 f.), and its great importance at one 
3 eriod is shown by its freipient mention side by 
iide with the feast of Nauruz [ih. v. 73, 284, 448, 
S51, vi. 109, 506, vii. 27, 327, 374 ; for otlicr legends, 
Btc., see al-BiruuI, 213 f. ; Hyde, 254-257 [where it is 
wrongly identified with the winter solstice]; Un¬ 
vala, 209 f.; Golius, 37-39). On this night blazing 
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fires were lighted, and cattle and birds w^ere drive 
wito the flames, fettered with dry herbs and the like 
/o that they might sjteedily escape. The festiva 
falls live days before the middle of winter, and th 
fires may liave been kindled to hasten, by sym 
pathetic magic, the slowly increasing length of th 
sun’s warm activity, as well as to purify th 
creatures that passed through them. 

The 22nd Voliuman was liadh-ruz (‘wind day’ 
and was probably connected with the Sogdian Hadl 
agham, which was celebrated on the 24th of tlr 
corresj»onding month (al-Biruni, 222). The fea^ 
was also called Ibtdh-i barrah (‘lamb’s wind’), be 
cause of a tradition that on this day a wind blew 
after seven years of windlessness, with suflicien 
force to move the wool on a lamb (Unvala, 210) 
The 30th Vohurnan was celebrated at Isfaha 
as the Afrijagan (‘outpouring of water’), a rain 
festival which, according to some authorities, coin 
cided with Tiragan (Hyde, 243; Unvala, 206), or 
according to others, fell on 20th or 30th Horvada; 
(Hyde, 242); probably, as Hyde remarks, the day 
of celebration varied in ditlerent localities. The 
5th Spendarmat was the Jasn-i Barzgaran (‘feas 
of cultivators’), on which charms are prepared fo 
the extermination of hurtful creatures (lor speci 
mens, see Modi, JASB v. [1901] 398-405 = 
polog. Papers, ILnibay, 1912, pp. 122-130). This 
feast Anquetil du Perron (ii. 57^578, where, how 
ever, it is wTongly set on the 15th) connects with 
the festival which Agathias (ii. 59) calls tQ>¥ KaKutv 
ivalpeait, when as many snakes and other noxious 
creatures as possible were killed and brought to 
the priests {rols pAyon) as a proof of hatred o* 
Ahriman, The day following is a celebration 
called Misk-i tfizah (‘fresh musk’; al-Birilni, 217). 
On the 19th Spendarmat fell Naurflz anhilr u 
miyah jari (‘new year of rivers and running 
waters’), when rose-water, perfumes, etc., were 
cast into the streams (al-Biruni, 217 ; Hyde, 260); 
and on tlie 25th-30th (according to others, only on 
the 30th) came the Mard-giran (‘man-seizure’), 
when the women could lord it over the men and 
take from them what they would (Hyde, 259). 

This festival bears considerable resemblance to the later form 
of the celebration of the Sac»a, when, according to Berostis, 
masters were ruled for five days by their servants, one of 
whom wore a quasi-royal robe (cttoA^v ofioiay rj) PouTiXiKjji), 
called ^uj-yaKT] (a word held by Meissner, 298, note 2, to represent 
Assyr. SaJbiu, lleb. ‘prefect, ruler’), and was in control of 
the house (at^rfydo-dai rt TTfs oiKiai). Since, however, the cele¬ 
bration of Mard-giran was separated from that of Uukub al- 
Kausaj, which we have seen to be a New Year festival connected 
with the Sacaja, by three instead of by six months, any associa¬ 
tion of the ‘man-seizure’ with the 8aca>a seems improbable. 
If the Rukub al-Kausaj was a spring-festival, the Mard-giran 
must have been a celebration of the summer solstice. The 
month of celebration is curiously identical with the Jewish 
Purim on Nth Adar, but the identity of month is doubtless 
merely fortuitous, and no connexion can safely be alleged be¬ 
tween the two feasts. 

The Gemara to Mianalll. of the Talmudic treat¬ 
ise'yliot/a zara, i. (IP of Babli, 39® of Yerusalmi) 
mentions four feasts of the Persians which are of 
interest as showing what ones were at that period 
regarded as of most importance. The list given 
in Yerusalmi is the more accurate: 'po”T!d, 

mpi'fiD, and mno (for tlio variants, see Jastrow, Piet, 
qf the Targumim, etc., Ivondon, 1886-1903, pp. 741, 
534, 739). Tlie first and the third name clearly 
stand for Naurflz and Mihrajfln; the second 
doubtless represents Tiragan (on the probable early 
im|)ortance of tliis feast as that oi the summer 
solstice, see above, p. 872'"); and the fourth may 
be conjectured to stand for Xurram. These would 
then represent the four seasonal festivals as cele¬ 
brated at the time of the composition of the 
Aboda zara. 

Our information concerning specifically Persian 
feasts is scanty. We know that each I^ersian 
celebrated his own birthday with a feast (Herod. 


i. 133), and that the king also gave on his birth¬ 
day a banquet called rvKrd (connected with Av. 
taoxman, ‘ .seed ’; O. Pers. taunm, ‘ family ’; Skr. 
tuc, tuj, toka, ‘posterity’; Jackson, JAGS xx. 
[1899] 57), on which he was bound to grant every 
request (Herod, ix. 110), while other festivals cele¬ 
brated the king’s marriage (l‘^st 2 ^®; Josephus, Ant. 
XT. vi. 2) and tlie birth of his first son (Plato, 
Alcibiades 121 C). 

A Persian festival of much importance was the 
Magophonia. According to the usual view (Herod, 
iii. 79 ; Ctesias, apud Photius, Bibl. xxxviii. ; 
Agathias, ii. 25), this was a celebration of the slav¬ 
ing of the Magian Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis, 
by Darius (cf. Behist. i. 35-71), and then ‘no 
Magian may appear in the light, hut the Magians 
keep themselves in their houses that day.’ This 
view, maintained by Spiegel {Erdn. Alterthums- 
Jciinde, ii. 310, iii. 586-708), Christensen (15 f.), and 
Meyer {EBP^ xxv. 253), is attacked by Marquart 
(i. 64, ii. 132, 135; so also Prdsek, ii. 140), who 
liolds that Ma 7 o 0 ()cia is a corruption of O. Pers. 
* Bagakdna,^ and that it is identical with the feast 
of Mihrajan, considered above, especially as the 
uproar {dSpv^oG lasted five days (Herod, iii. 80) 
after the death of Ganrnilta, who was killed on 
10th Bflgayadi {Behut. i. 55-57), the month which 
corresponds to the Zoroastrian month Mitro. 

Despite the cleverness of this suggestion, it seems 
open to objection. Marquart is certainly right in 
identifying the Magophonia with the old New Year 
feast of Mihrajan, and it is almost certain that the 
O. Pers. year originally began with Bftgay&di 
(‘[month] of the honouring of the god [Mitnra]’), 
just as the Avesta year at hrst commenced with the 
corresponding month Mitro; though later the O. 
Pers. New Year w as changed to a month of unknown 
name^ corresponding to the Avesta Fravartin and 
the Bab. Nisan. It seems most plausible to hold, 
therefore, that it was under the cover of an old fes¬ 
tival of uproarious character* that they were en¬ 
abled to kill the usurper, their fury both leading 
them and inciting the other Persians to slay every 
Magian they could find (Herod, iii. 79); so that 
the later celebration to commemorate the slaying 
of the pseudo-Smerdis came to obscure the retJ 
origun or the festival in the popular consciousness. 

Why the Magi, so universally honoured in Iran, 
were obliged to keep within doors during the Mago¬ 
phonia has been a hard problem on the basis of the 
current explanation; but if, as Marquart holds, 
it was originally a New Year celebration, to be 
connected with the Mihrajftn, which was also a 
New Year feast, it may prolmbly be connected 
further with the Saca^a, which, from the state¬ 
ments of Dio Chrysostom and Berosus, was almost 
certainly a New Year festival, the prominent 
feature of which was the killing of a crinunal who 
had for five days been permitted to wear royal robes, 
to sit on the royal throne, and empowered not only 
to issue whatsoever man<late 8 he would, but even 
to con.sort with the royal concubines, and who, 
after his brief tenure of office, was scourged and 
hanged, so that the Sacaea probably represents, 
in attenuated form, the wide-spread practice (found 
also in Babylonia) of killing the priest-king (cf. 
Frazer, Dying God, 113-117; against this theory 
see I. 4 iLng, Magic and Reliaion, London, 1901, p. 
HSflT.). It would then follow that the oririn of 
he Magophonia was the actual killing of a Magus 

1 On Or. Mrya as the representative of Pers. Baga In proper 
lanies, see Justl, 50 f., 69 ; cf. also the Turfftn name, Bagnkdnj, 
or the month correspondlnj? to the O. Peru, month li&^ayAdl. 

3 It may be conjectured, from various names of the first month 
—Chorasmian Naus&rji, Sogdian Nusard, Armenian Navasard, 
VIbanian Navasardus, and the gloss of Johannes Lydus, xxxlx. 

3, v^ov trapiiv ri) #Tov—that the opening month of the O. 

^ers. year was *Navathar<j(a) (‘ new year ’). 

* The writer Is informed by Prof. A. V. W» Jackson that ht 
las long held a similar opinion. 
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who was at tho samo time botli priest and king. 
This explains why the Magians were both rever¬ 
enced and also liable to be killed, although long 
before the historical period tho actual killing had 
been abandoned, and the festival survived merely 
in a season of merriment, during which the Magi 
were perhaps the butt of practical jokes and pru¬ 
dently remained indoors. The success of the attack 
of Darius and his comrades on the pseudo-Smerdis 
was very likely due in great part to the fact that 
Gaurnata was himself a Magian ; and later, as 
already noted, the Magophonia was rationalized 
to commemorate this event, just as in Strabo’s day 
the Sacjea itself had come to bo reinterpreted as 
commemorating a victory over the Scythians (Sa/cal) 
which may, indeed, have been won at the time of 
the celebration of the ancient festival of the Sac;ea, 
utter it had long since lost its primal signification. 
Tho meaning oi the word Ma‘yo<f)6vL(x^ is, therefore, 
probably ‘ Magus-slaying,’ representing an 0. Pers. 
^Magnjaniya ; and the festival was originally a 
New Year celebration during which the priest- 
king was slain. 

The four season festivals may, accordingly, be 
summarized as follows : 

Autumnal e(juinox : (Sacaia), Magophonia, Mihraj&n. 

Winter solstice: Xurram. 

Vernal equinox : (Zagmuk), Rukub al-Kauaaj, Nauru*. 

Summer solstice : Tiragin, Mard-giran.i 

The feasts of the Sogdians and Chorasmians are 
listed by al-Biruni (‘221-226), the principal festivals 
—so far as either their names or their celebrations 
are known—being the following : 

New Year’s day; 28th day of the Ist month, local Sogdian 
feast of the BukhirS, Magians at the village of Ramud ; Ist day of 
the 8rd month, Chorasmian beginning of summer; 7th day of 
the 4th month, local Sogdian feast at Baikand ; 16th day of the 
4th month, Sogdian eating of leavened bread after a fast (read 

r Instead of ^ (?1); among the Chorasmians 

this day was Algb&r (‘ firewood and flame ’), since In former times 
it had marked the approach of autumn ; 18th day of the 5th 
month, Sogdian Baba (or Bami) X'^ara, marked by drinking 
good, pure must; Ist day of the 6th month, Chorasmian Fagh- 
rubah, when the kin« went into winter quarters ; 3rd and 16th 
days of the Cth month, Sogdian fairs, the latter lasting seven 
days ; 1st day of the 7th month, Sogdian Nirasarda (* half of the 
year ’) and Chorasmian Azd& Hand X»&r, or ‘ eating of bread 
prepared with fat’ (as a protection against the cold); 2nd day 
of the 7th month, Sogdian feast of eating cakes of millet-flour, 
butter, and sugar ; 13th day of the 7th month, Chorasmian Ciri- 
rOJ (‘day of Tir’), venerat^ by the Chorasmians Just as was 
Mihrajan by the Persians; 2l8t day of the 7th month, OhorM- 
mian Ram-roj (‘ day of Rfiin ’); 6th-16th days of the 10th month, 
a Sogdian feast of which neither name nor particulars are given ; 
11th day of the 10th month, Chorasmian Nimbab, which, If it 


may be read NimSab ( i instead of l. i. >>. 

‘ half-night/ probably refers to the vernal equinox (according 
to al-Biruni, 223, 220, ‘the beginning of their summer was the 
Ist of N&usilrji') ; 24th day of the 11th month, Sogdian Badh- 
&gh&m (see above, p. 874»); 10th day of the 12th month, Choras¬ 
mian WaxS-ang&m, in honour of ‘ the angel (Wax5] who has to 
watch over the water, and especially over the river Oxus'; 30t.h 
day of the 12th month, beginning of the Sogdian and Choras¬ 
mian feast for the deswl. 

Some special fea.st8 introduced in the Muham¬ 
madan period (al-Blrflni, 217), as well as the my¬ 
thical festivals recorded for the ‘ SipfisIAn ’ b^ the 
Ddbistdn (tr. Shea and Troyer, Pans, 1843, i. 63), 
m^ be disregarded here. 

The antithesis of feasting, fasting^, is absolutely 

1 The difference of 8 months between the celebration of Nauru* 
(Ist Fravarpn)and Rukub al-Kausaj (Ist Apirb), and of 8 months 
17 days between the celebration of 'Tiragan (13th Tir) and Mard- 
gir&n (30th Spendarmap, although the two pairs seem to mark 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice respectively, Is prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that Nauru* and Tirajj;an were incorporated 
in the Zoroastrian calendar at its beginning, when they would 
coincide with the actual periods of the year which they were 
to celebrate. At a later period, when the calendar had retro- 

S essed 8 months, the popular festivals of Rukub al-KausaJ and 
ard-gir&n, which had been observed at the vernal equinox and 
the summer solstice without rerard to the theoretical calendar, 
were inserted on the months and days of the calendar in question 
on which they happened to fall at the time of their incorporation. 
Hyde, 264, had already noted the possibility of such ^sertion of 
feasts, although his special instance, the festival of Sab sadhaq 
(on which see p. 873 f.), is incorrect. 


forbidden by ZoroastrianiRin. According to Sad 
Z>t?r, IxxxiiL, ‘it is requisite to abstain from the 
keeping of fasts’ {ruzah-daUan), for 
‘in our religion, it is not proper that they should not eat ever> 
day or anything, because it would bo a sin not to do so. With 
us the keej)uig of fast is tliis, that we keej^ faht fiom committing 
sin with onr eyes and tongue and ears and haixls and feet. 

That which, in other religions, is fasting owing U) not eating is* 
in our religion, fasting owing to not committing sin.’ 

To thia al-Piirtni (217) adds that ‘ he who fasts 
commits a sin, and must, by way of expiation, give 
food to a number of poor people.’ The reason for 
the prohibition of fasting lies, not merely in tho 
entire Zoroastrian outlooK upon the universe, but 
in the idea tliat it is as wrong to torture oneself 
as any other being of t he good creation (cf., further. 
Modi, C(ttc( }ns))i of the- Zoronst. Religion, Bombay, 
1911, p. 35 f.). 'I'lie Maiuhcans understand fasting 
in a very similar sense, and polemize against 
Cliristian fasts (Ihandt, ISTanaaische Religion, 
Leipzig, 1889, pp. 93, ILH.; K. Kessler, RRhZxW, 
173f.); so also the Y' zidis (Broekelrnann, 

[1901] 388f.); wlnh', on tlie contrary, fasting 
tonned lait of the Sogdian religion (al-Biruni, 
221 ; cf. als< above, pp. 760*’, 7G5'‘). 

r.iTKRATi RR.— F. Spicgcl, Erdn. AlUrthntrukiinde, r.«ip*lg, 
1H71-7H, iii. 700-708, Avi’sfa uhersetzt, I^eipzig, 1862-63, ii. pp. 
\< i\ cv . F. K. Ginzel, IJandbuch der inatheinat. mid teenn. 

Leipzig, 1906 ff., i. 288-290; al-Birnni, Chronolo^ 
of Aectf'/it Nations, tr. Sadiau, Ix^ndon, 1879, pp. 199-226; T. 
Hyde, fltst. reli(j. veterxem Fcrsaruin, Oxford, 1700, cli. xix. ; 
Anquctil du Perron, /end-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 674-681 ; B. 
Brisson, dt reqio Prrsarion jtnncipatii, ed. Lederlin, Strass- 
burg, 1710, pp. .398 401, .63, 13.6. 168; Inostrancev, ‘Sasanid- 
skii prazdiiiku \e8ny,’ iii Nasanidskiye Yetyudy, 8 t. Petersburg, 
1909, pp. 82-109; D. F. Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, Loudon, 
1884, i. 144-162 ; A. Rapp, ZDMG xx. 11866191-93 ; J. J. Modi, 
Iji’ct. and Si’nnons on Zoroast. Subjects fOujarutil, Bombay, 
1!)07, iii 121-145. Louis fl. GkAV\ 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Jain).—There is. 
perhaps, no shorter road to the understanding of a 
religion than to study its festivals and fasts, the 
occasions on which it rejoices, and tlie things over 
which it mourns. This is certainly tho case with 
Jainism—a religion which lays special stress on 
outward observance. 

I. Pajjusapa.—Amongst all their holy seasons 
none is regarded by the Jains as more sacred than 
the closing days or their religious year, when the 
ascetics and laity of all three sects observe the 
solemn fast of Pajjusana. At this time they 
confess the year’s misdeeds, and especially those 
against ahii'nsd (non-killing), one of the main tenets 
of the Jain creed. Mahavira, their great religious 
leader, decreed that Pajjusana should begin ‘ when 
a month and twenty nights of the rainy season had 
elapsed,’* his reason apparently being that the lay 
people would by that time have prepared their 
Iiouses to brave the elements; and business, too, 
being less brisk, they would l>e at liberty to attend 
to their religious duties. It is a convenient season 
for the ascetics also, who during the rains give up 
for a time their peregrinations, lest they should 
injure any of the iihuiulant life, animal or vegetable, 
then springing into being. 

The fast nowadays includes the last four days 
of the month of 6 r&vana as well as tho hrst four of 
Bhadrapada, i.e. it falls usually in August. The 
Jains say that formerly, instead of eight days, it 
lasted for one day only, the fifth of Bhildrapada. 
The Digambara Jains (the sky-clad or naked sect) 
usually observe .seven additional days for worship 
at the close of these ei^ht fast-days. 

The Jains observe the fast with varying strict¬ 
ness ; some fast for the whole eight days from all 
food and water, others only every other day, eating 
specially dainty food on the alternate days, whilst 
others, again, fast for thirty days before Pajjusana 
begins and for its eight days as well, eating nothing, 
and drinking only hot water or whey. 

l Kalpa SiUra (SEE xxii. (1884] 296). 
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During Pajjusana special services are held in the 
npasard (iiupiasteries) of the various sects. In 
those of the Sv^etambara Jains (the white-clad sect) 
a well-known monk usually reads from the Kalpa 
Sutra (one of their famous siicred books); and in 
those of tlie Sthanakavasi (the non-idolatrous sect) 
readings are given from various books which they 
consider specially sacred, such as the Antagada or 
some Life of JMahavira, Only the sadhiis (ascetics) 
are given raised seats ; but, on agreeing to sit on 
the door and to remove leather shoes, the present 
writer was on(‘e courteously admitted to the services. 
The exposition from the sacrtal hooks was of a 
colloquial (diaracter, questions being freely asked 
and answered, and tlie preacliing sadku generally 
intoning each paragraph before he expounded it. 
Noticeable amongst the audience were some laymen 
wearing only the loin-cloth and scarf which form 
the scanty <lress of the Jain ascetic, their unsliaven 
heads marking them off from the monks present. 
They were doing posaha, i.e. they had become 
monks for the time being, and for twenty-four 
hours they would not leave the upasard^ but would 
spend their time in meditation and fasting. Posaha 
may be observed every fortnight; indeed, the 
LJtt(^rddhyayana\^lyi^ down that the faithful liouse- 
hoider ‘ should never neglect the posaha fast in 
both fortnights, not even for a single night ’; ^ but 
there is a special obligation to observe it during 
the season of Pajjusana. Posaha was, according 
to the Sutrakftdhga, specially instituted for those 
who .said that ‘we cannot, submitting to the 
tonsure, renounce the life of a householder and 
enter the monastic state, but we shall strictly 
observe the posaha on the fourteenth and the 
eighth days of each fortnight (on the new moon, 
and) full-moon days,’^ and who farther undertook 
to keep the live monastic vow.s of non-killing, 
truth-sjieaking, honesty, chastity, and non¬ 
covetousness, so far as the exigencies of lay life 
permitted. Posaha well illustrates the special 
genius the Jain religion has for making the laity 
feel themselves intimately connected with the 
mona.stic order, which largely accounts for its 
survival in India to-day.® 

Some Jains, however, find even during the sacred 
season of Paj iiisana that the twenty-four hours’ fast 
from all food and water entailed hy posaha is too 
much for them ; for these the less exacting fast of 
datjd or samrara affords a welcome alternative, 
Tho.se who observe this fast sit in the npasard 
and listen and meditate for any period they like to 
choose, from ten to twenty-four hours, but they 
may take food and water at will, provided that the 
water be hot^ and the food not specially prepared 
for them. 

Samvatsari, the last day of Pajjusana and the 
last day of the Jain religious year, is the most 
solemn day of all. Every adult Jain must fa.st 
throughout the day, abstaining even from water; 
the updsard are more than filled, and gatherings 
of devout Jains are also arranged in secular build¬ 
ings, such as the verandahs of schools or the dining- 
halls of various castes. On the afternoon of this 
day no ascetics are present at the lay gatherings, 
but they may be seen in the smaller rooms attached 
to the updsard^ making their own confessions 
privately ; one notices that the hair has been newly 
plucked from their heads, for this austerity (peculiar 
to Jain ascetics) has to be performed before 
Pajjusana ends. 

It 18 most interesting to visit the various updsardson this day. 
Thoie of the Svetambara sect adjoin their temples, the men 
and women being in different buildings. The women, bedecked 

1 Uttarddhyayana (SEE x\\. [1895] 23). 

8 Sutrakrtdfiga, 17 (SEE xlv. 428). 

* Cf. Hoernle, Anntial Address As. Soc, Eerxgal^ 1898, p. 46. 

< On boiled water, see M. Stevenson, jSoieg on Modem 
Jainism, p. 27. 


with jewels and arrayed in their brightest clothes, are seated in 
silence on the floor, with the exception of one woman who may 
have paid for the privilege of reciting the prescribed itiantras 
anything from one rupee upwards. In front of her on a wooden 
stool is a little tripod from which hangs a rosary of one hundred 
and eight beads, the number of the qualities of the Patlcha- 
parame^ti Five Great Ones). On the opposite side of the 
courtyard adjoining the temple is the men^s npasard, where 
the laymen are seated, cloihed only in their loin-cloths, listen¬ 
ing to one of their number reciting mantras. In the Sthana¬ 
kavasi women’s updsard there was no tripod, but first one 
woman and then another got up from wherever she might be 
sitting on the floor and recited mantras—a, privilege which in 
this community went by seniority. The Stlianakavasi men, 
having been crowded out of their updsard, were on the verandah 
of the town school when the present writer saw the ceremony. 
One of their number was preaching, not merely, as in the other 
gatherings, reciting mantras : he was giving an instruction on 
the tvselve vows of a layman, which corresponded very much to 
an instruction that might be given on the ethical aspect of the 
Ten t’oinmandnients. In preaching, for instance, on the vow 
against dishonesty, he showed how this vow would be broken 
by a shoi>keeper over-praising his goods. At the close of the 
instruction on each vow, the whole audience rose, and in a set 
form of M.igadhi words confessed their breach of it and asked 
forgiveness Although the meetings went on till eight or nine 
o’clock, no light was permitted. At the close all asked each 
other’s forgiveness for any slights or injuries committed during 
the 3 ear in the following words : ‘Twelve months, twenty-four 
half months, forty-eight and four weeks—if during this time 
I may have said or done anything annoying to you, pardon me 1' 

No private quarrel may be carried beyond 
Samvatsari, and letters must be written to friends 
at a distance asking their forgiveness also. The 
po.stal authorities can testify bow faithfully this is 
carried out, for the mail of the Jain community 
increases extraordinarily at this season of the year. 

Kalpa Sutra proressio7i.—An many towns, on the 
third day of Pajjusana, the J^vetambara community 
organize a procc.ssion in honour of the Kalpa Sutray 
a Scripture whicli they bold in [leculiar reverence. 
Some wealthy Jain, who has outbidden the others 
when the privilege was up for auction, takes the 
temple copy of that Sutra (which is preferably 
written, not printed, and should be illustrated) to 
his hou.so in the evening. It is placed on a little 
table and covered with a rich cloth, and all night 
long the inmates of the house and their friends 
continue what an English-speaking Jain called 
‘ Harmony-Barmony,’ singing songs in its honour 
and playing on as many instruments as they can 
get. Next morning the procession is formed to 
return the book to the temple in state. The details 
would, of course, vary in different places, but when 
the writer saw it, it was arranged as follows; 

The procession was headed by a drummer on horseback, lent 
for the occasion by the Raja, followed by other drummers on 
foot, who preceded the indradhvaja, a painted wooden trolley 
surmounted by a gaudy wooden elephant bearing on its back tier 
upon tier of red and blue flags ornamented with gold brocade. 

A pujari (officiant), who is generally of the Brahman caste, 
followed, bearing a silver mace, and four boys walked behind 
him carrying smaller silver sticks, their parents having jiaid 
heavily for this privilege and the spiritual arlvaritages accruing 
from it. A portion of the crowd wedged themselves in at this 
point before the main figure of the procession, the carrier of 
the KaljHi Sutra, appeared. The proud distinction of being 
the carrier is accorded to some child connected with the house 
in which the Kalpa Sutra has been kept. The child, in this 
case a little girl of seven or eight, arrayed in her gayest silken 
garment, was seated on a horse ; in her hands she held the 
Kalpa Sutra wrapped in silk, and on the book lay a coco¬ 
nut marked in red with the auspicious Svdstika sign ii 

She was followed by more of the crowd playing on rausicAl 
instruments, and by hoys who had paid for the honour of carry¬ 
ing the drati lamps which they held in their hands. The last 
places in the procession were given to groups of women singing 
songs in honour of the Kalpa SiUra. 

Mahdvira'sbirthday.—The birthday of Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism, has been conventionally 
fixed for the fourth day of Pajjusana {i.e. the first 
of Bhadrapada), though the Svetambaras believe 
Mahavira to have beenbom on the bright thirteenth 
of Chaitra. The Sthanakavasi Jains would like to 
keep this festival, but their gurus discourage them, 
fearing that it might lead to idolatry. It is 
observed with great pomp and rejoicing by the other 
Jains, and the temples aedicated to Manavfra are 
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decorated with flags. The 6 vetaiiiharas arrange a 
cradle procession in honour of the day. Tlii.s 
procession very much resembles tliat of the Kttipa 
Sutra. The drums, the boys with silver staves 
and drati lam})s, the singing crowds, and the small 
elephant-trolley are again in evidence ; but, instead 
of the book, the child on horseback carries in the 
centre of the procession a little wooden cradle 
covered with gold brocade. 

The conventional birthdays of several other 
Tlrthahkara are celebrated on various days, when 
the temples si)e(ually dedicated to them are 
decorated with flags, and the imprints of hands 
dipped in a red mixture are made on the walls. (The 
hand, the Jains say, is the special symbol of favour, 
since it is always used when blessing.) Not only 
the birthdays but also the days when tlie various 
Tlrthahkara attained kaivalya and rtiok.m are 
celebrated, the pomp, of course, being all the 
greater at the actual place where the event is 
supposed to have happened. 

2 . Diwall.—Next to Pajjusana the greatest of 
all the Jain sacred seasons is J)iwrili. If the former 
owes its importance to the emphasis which Jains 
lay on the sin of killing, Diwali derives its ]>ositi()n 
from the importance of wealtli to a mercantile 
community. The Jains assign a si»ecial reason for 
tlieir participation in what is really a Hindu 
festival in honour of Laksmi, the godeb'sH of wealth, 
'riiey say it originated when Mahavira passed to 
tnoJ^a^ and the eighteen confederate kings and 
others who w'ere present at his passing instituted 
an illumination, saying : ‘Since the light of intelli¬ 
gence is gone, let us make an illumination of 
material matter.’^ The festival continues for four 
(lays—the last days of Asvina which close the 
Hindu year and the first of Karttika—falling usu¬ 
ally witliin the ^months of October or November. 
Amongst the Svetambara Jains, the first day 
(Dhanaterasa) of the festival is deviated to polish¬ 
ing jewellery and ornaments in honour of Laksmi ; 
on the seemnd day (Kalichaudasa) the women try 
to propitiate evil spirits by giving them some of 
the sweetmeats they prepare and cook on this day. 
These they place in a circle at cross-roads {q.v.), 
in order to protect their children from evil influences 
during the year. The third (Amasa) is the great 
day of the feast. Tt was on this day that Mahavira 
went to mok§a, and Gautama Indrabhfiti attained 
to kaivalya. This is the day on which Jains 
worship their account-books and decorate and 
illuminate their houses. In the morning, Jains of 
all three sects go to their monasteries and convents 
and do reverence to the chief monk or nun present, 
who preaches to them on the life of Mahavira and 
sings appropriate songs. The more devout lay- 
people stay and do pomha, but the generality go 
lome and make up their accounts for the year. 
In the evening they summon a Brahman to cfirect 
the S^dradd piijd, or w'orship of the account-hooks, 
for Brahmans are still the domestic chaplains of 
the Jains. The Jain having arranged his ac(;ount- 
book on a stool, the Brahman enters and paints a 
chdndalo (auspicious mark) on the Jain’s forehead, 
his pen, and one page of the account-book. He 
then writes the word &ri {i.e. Laksmi) on the 
account-book, either five, seven, ov nine times, in 
such a way as to form a pp*amid. A rupee (the 
oldest possible) is now placed on the book ; this 
nipee for the time being is considered to be l.ak^mi 
herself, and the placing of it is called Lakpmt pdjd. 
All the year the owner will carefully guard this 
particular coin, as it is considered luck-hringing, 
and will use it again next Diw&ll, so that in some 
Jain families the coin used is of great rarity and 
antiquity. Besides the coin, the leaf of a creeper 
is also placed on the account-book, and the Jain 
1 KcUpa Sutra (SEE xxii. 266). 


waves a little lamp 1111(^1 with burning (‘amj)hor 
before the book, on which h(‘ has placed rice, pan, 
betel-nut, turmeric, and various kinds of fruit! 
The ceremony ends by sprinkling the book with 
red powder, after which the Brrdmian and the Jain 
feast on sweetmeats. The account-liook is left 
open for several hours, and before closing it they 
say: Laksa Idhha, Lakm Idhha, i.e. ‘a hundred 
thousand profits !’ 

Tlio \ !ir[()us Jam coTifereiiccs are trying to introchu'e a new 
Saradit puju of their own m which the Hralimati will play a Ii'hh 
nni)ortant i>ait,aiHl the Jam himself do the eij^htfoid to 

the riijK‘(‘, hilt most Jains aie ( ontent with the old rile. Some 
of the .stricter .Sthanakavasis refuse to have anythin)^ to do with 
either the old or the new nlc, iev'^rdinj,'- both as idolatrous. The 
{svetamharas lij^ht up their t<-inples at 1 hwah with little earthen 
ware saucers containinir li'^diti'd wu'ks tloatm^Mn coco-nut oil ; 
hut so manv insects peiish m tln-se unpiotected lights that the 
conferences now ohject (o (he custom. 

The fourth and la. t day of DiwidlT, Now Year’s 
Day, is the lii.st dtiy of the month Karttika and of 
the eommercial year ; and Jains (lum go and greet 
all their friends, mm h we might on our New 
Ytars Day, and send cuds to those who are 
ab^-ent. 

3 . Saint wheel worship. — In every Svelambara 
temple there is a saint m heel, or aiddha chakra— 
a little (iglit-sided ])l.'ite made of eitlnu' brass or 
.diver with live tiny ligiues. 'These figures represent 
‘ d'he T'ive Great Ones ’ (/Vt/b /m/a/ror/nhsTi), whom 
th(j Jains daily salute as they tell their beads. 
First comes the sddhn, or ascetic, to whom alone 
(lie [hith to heaven is open without re-hirth ; tlnm 
the npddhydya, or jireeeptor, lepreseuting the 
next stage in the ascetic’s onwai(l (course, from 
which he may rise to bo an drhdrya, or head of a 
body of ascetics; and, lastly, the siddha, or being 
without caste, birth, death, ioy, sorrow, or love, 
whose personality is completely nullified, and who 
has thus attaineu tin' goal of Jain asceticism. In 
Hie centre of the jdate is a tiny figure of Arihanta 
(the venerable one) whi(di represents the 'Jlrthan- 
kara, the chief objects of Jain reverence. Between 
the figures are written the names of the three 
jewels of the Jain faith : Jfuma, Right Knowledge ; 
Dar.^ana, Right Faith ; and Chdritrya, Right 
Conduct ; ainl also the word tapa, ‘austerity,’ on 
w'hich the Jains lay such overwhelming cmpliasis 
in their system. This })lato, wdiich thus hears 
on its surface a complete summary of J^ainism, 
is regarded as of such iinportance that no Svetani- 
bara temple is ever without it. ’Twice in the year, 
once in Asvina (September or October) and once 
in Chaitra (Aj)ril or May), it is worshipped for eight 
days by ofl’eririg the eightfold pujd^ to it. Once 
during each of these eight days tlio saint-wheel is 
taken outside the town to some spot, probably near 
a tank or lake, wdiere, before doing the eightfold 
pay'd, they bathe it with water, and this is called 
Jalajdtrd, ‘ water pilgrimage.’ This little pilgrim¬ 
age IS accompanied with much rejoicing, and the 
pilgrims usually celebrate their return home by 
a feast. 

4 . Full-moon fasts. —The pha.ses of the moon 
are w'atched with the keenest interest by the Jains 
(as they are, indeed, by all tlie inhabitants of an 
agricultural country like Inditi) ; and four of the 
full-moon days, or qmnerna, are observed as special 
fasts. On two of these, Kfii ttika Punenia (October 
or November) and (Jiaitri Runeina (April or May), 
they go, if jiossihle, on jiilgrimage. Th^ favourite 
places of Jain pilgrimage tire the liills of Satrunjaya 
(in the State of Ikilililna), SametaAikhara (Bengal), 
Girnar (Junagadh), and Mount Abu (Rajput&nft); 
hut at these full-moon foists the place they are 
most eager to visit is Satrufijaya. It was on 
Satrufijaya, they say, that at Karttika Punema 
the two sons of Krsna—Dravida and Vallibilla— 

1 For the eightfold see M. Stevenson, Notes on Modem 
Jainism, p. lO.J fP. 
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obtained moksa alonp: witli 
milbon monks, and at (’Inutn I’uneiua bat 
"n dan-ka Ganadbara, (be ebief <liseil>le of h^ibba^ 
'leva obtained' imk^n with lifty nnllmn b>onks 
it proves impossible to visit not merely Satninja.w 
It proves .till manay'c to 


but any of tlie other places, dains till "‘‘‘"T: 
acquire some special piJqnniaKe 'oent ky ta^km 
a map or photograph o 


tiehls 


of SatnifijavJi into the 

Oiiisidc-tb'c'ir toTvnin the direction of that mountain 

“"on"’rirc‘r!v;.'"o'tVor'7nll-inoon fasts I'hnLm.ia 

PiiiRMiDirin ^^•lt^u.arvorAIar(•h)a^(l Asadhi I unema 
(in J.nio nr July), .lains of cither the .>vctaml»7tra 
or the DiLLanifxua sect fa^t. det'orate their tiNiiples 
A\ ith latiiibs, and are .-p.'cially diligent in attendance 
at (he (eniple-AVorshij), whilst Sthanakav/isi Jains 
to their tipasard to hear sermons. Asa<lhi is 
s]>eeia/fy imjiortant to the ascetics, for in whatt'ver 
(own niOriks or nuns may bo for that fast, tliero 
ftiey must remain till the monsoon is over and 
K.irttika Ihinema comes round. 

5 . Jnanapanchami.—Svetambara and Sthanaka- 
vasi J;iins tdtserve the 5th day of the bright lialf of 
Karttika, which they call JilCtnapanchami, since 
special knowledge is gained by those who worship 
tneir .sacred books on this day. The institution 
of this fast lias been of incalculable use in pre¬ 
serving Jain literature, for not only are the books 
worshipped and sandal wood sprinkled over them, 
but all the volumes in Jain treasure-houses^ are 
supposeil to be dusted, freed from insects, and 
rearranged on tliis day. 

6 . Maunag’yarasa.—Once a year the very strict 
ascetics eommemorate by a solemn fast the live 
stages through whbdi a mortal must jiass before 
bo ean become a siddha. Sthrinakavasi laymen do 
not generally keep this day, though some of the 
Svetambara laity do. During the whole day 
absolute silence is observed, together wdth absten¬ 
tion from both food and water. The Jain, as he 
tells his beads, meditates on each of the five stages 
{sadhu, or ascetic ; upadhyCiya, or preceptor ; drhd- 
ryn, or ruler of monks ; tirthahkara, or ford-finder ; 
siddha, or perfected one) which lie before liim. 
This fast, as its name sliows, must be kept on 
the eleventli day of a month. If possible, it should 
be observed on the eleventh day of the bright lialf 
of Marga.sirsa (November and December) ; but, if 
that particular date is inconvenient, the eleventli 
of any other month may be substituted. On the 
day following, f^vetambaras celebrate the breaking 
of this eleventh-dav fast in a curious way. They 
choose eleven kinds of things connected with the 
juirsiiit of knowledge, and put eleven of each kind, 
such as eleven pens, eleven books, eleven pieces of 
paper, eleven inkpots, etc., in front of them, and 
worship these 121 articles. 

7. Oli or Ambela.— Eight days before (Jiaitri 
Ihmerna great fairs are held at the chief places of 
pilgrimage, which are attended by Jains from all 
over India. At this time mtm and women take 
special vows as to what tliev will eat, promising, 
for instance, to eat onl^ one Kind of grain through- 
out the day and to drink only boiled water. Oli 
or Amhela is the fast par excellence of women, for 
at this season a royal princess, Mayana Sundari, 
by worshipping the saint-wheel, won health and 
restoration to his kingdom for her husband, Sripala, 
who had been a lejier. Ever since the days or tliis 
princess, women who want a happy married life 
have been specially diligent in observing this fast, 
giving up for the time any food they particularly 
like, suen as melted butter or molasses, and eating 
only one sort of dish. 

8 . Days of abstinence. — In addition to special 
days like the above, many careful Jains observe as 

11 .«. of books and MSS. The most farocus of these treasure- 
housei are at Patan, Cambay, and Jo«n> 7 iir. 


fast-s more or le.ss strictness, twelve days in 
every month. Tlie.se days are the two second, the 
tw'o fifth, the two eighth, the two eleventh,’the 
two fourteenth, and the bright and dark fifteenth 
of each montli. (In India a month consists of two 
sets of fifteen days, the bright fifteen and the dark 
fifteen of the moon.) Le.ss devout Jains observe 
only five days of abstinence (the two eighth, the 
two fourteenth, and the fifteenth of the bright 
half of the month), whilst otlier.s keep only two— 
Svetambaras oh.sorving the ciglifh (Atliania) and 
the tifteeiiMi (Punema), and Digamhara.s tlie oightfi 
and the fourteenth dr^s of tlie month. 

9. The bathing of Gomate^vara.—Three or four 
times during every eentiyy the Digainbara Jains 
hold a great festival at Sravana Helgola {fla.ssan 
Di.strict, Mysore State) to lave the gigantic statue 
of Gomate.svara. This statue, whi(di is one of the 
wonders of India, was cut some 900 years ago from 
a s<did block of stone sixty feet high. 

The la.st festival > was held in March IPIO, when Jain devotee® 
g:ave f^ratis ttie maferial.s and ttie ]at)Oiir to erect the immense 
si;afTold w'hit;h ericirclt'd the image on its three sides. On the 
day of ttie bathing Indrahhuti was closed to all but Jains, hut 
it was possible to see from a distance the figures on the plat¬ 
form over the head of the image. The actual laving took place 
in the afternoon, and the gradual darkening of the image, as 
the mingled stream of curd.s, milk, melted butter, etc., flowed 
over it, was noticeable even from afar. The privilege of laving 
the figure had been prcvlou.sly put up to auction, Jains bidding 
what price they would p.ay for every separate cupful of mixture 
they poured over it. During the festival the question was 
raised of erecting a glass shelter over the sixty-foot flifuro, but 
it was decided that to build this would be to appear wiser than 
their ancestors, an<!, furthermore, the laving of the image was 
con.sidered to have ]>rovcd a valuable means of protecting it 
from the elements, it was suggested that the festival shoulci 
he held more frequently, and the image bathed every three or 
every seven years. 

10 . The consecration of an idol. — Perhaps 
among.st festivals should be included AflJanaJaldkdt, 
the curi.secration of a new idol, for it is celebrated 
with the greatest pomp and magnificence. Mantras 
are recited, and in the ca.se of Svetambara Jains 
the metal eye.s are inserted in the head of the idol,* 
wliieh is then anointeil with saflron ; until this 
takes place, the idol is not regarded a.s sacred. 
The ceremony is rare nowadays, owing to the 
enormous expense it entails on the donor of the 
idol, who has to pay for great processions and 
fea.sts in addition to the cost of the image. 

11. Hindu festivals and fasts observed by Jains.* 

—In addition to their own fast.s and festivals, Jain 
laymen ob.servo most of tlie great festivals of tlie 
Hindus; for example, Holi, the shameless festival 
of spring (which, however, is not observed by Jain 
a.scetics or by laymen who have taken the twelve 
vows); Sltaddsdtania, tlie festival of the goddess 
of srnalljiox, when most of the Jain women and 
children (despite the efforts of tlieir religious leaders 
and tlie conferences) go to her temple and offer 
drawings of eyes to tlie goddess and money to the 
tenijilo Hrahinans to obtain immunity from small¬ 
pox for the year. On this day, as the women re- 
fu.se to cook on the ordinary hearths (believing the 
goddess of smalljxix to bo sleeping tliere for the 
day), the household has usually to eat stale food, 
or to cook on some other hearth. Jains also ob¬ 
serve VirapasalL which falls on some Sunday in 
the month of Sravana (August), when brothers 
give presents to their sisters, and sisters bless tlieir 
brothers; and the corresponding feast of Bhdi 
hija, when sisters invite their brothers to their 
houses. Dakerd^ the great Ksatriya festival, is 
kept by Jains only to the extent of eating specially 
dainty food on that day. Another Hindu festival 
the Jains observe is Makarasahkrdntiy which falls 

1 See H. Spencer, art. in Harvest Field, 1910; for a picture 
of this famous statue, see Moor, Hindu Pantheon, London, 
1810, plate 73. 

2 Digambara images are always represented with closed eyes. 

» Of. Fmtivals and Fasts (Hindu)! 
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in January. On this day they fulfil one of their 
Four Fundamental Duties that of charity—by 
giving away food and clothing to the poor and 
fodder to cattle. 

Many Jain women, even of the non-idolatrous 
sect, observe the Hindu fast of Bolachotha, by 
abstaining from food till evening, when they wor¬ 
ship the goddess Gauri, wife of ^iva, and then 
cows and calves, which they mark with red on 
their foreheads. Jain girls very frequently keep 
the Hindu fast of Moldkata^ abstaining for a whole 
day from all food containing salt, in order to ob¬ 
tain a kind husband. Many of the Jains so far 
observe the ^raddha, or death-ceremonies of the 
Hindus, as to eat specially good food on that day. 
(The ceremony of throwing food to the crows at 
this time has, however, in most cases been discon¬ 
tinued by the Jains.) 

In fine, so many festivals do the Jains observe, 
and such rich food do they eat in celebration of 
them, that a proverb has sprung up—‘To turn 
Sravaka for 8iro ’—which accuses fol k of turning 
Jain for the sake of a favourite festal dainty. 

LiTKRATtrRR.—The information contained In the above article 
has been derived directly from Jain informants. The reader 
may consult also BG ix. (11)01) pfc, i. pp. Ihl-llf), and the 
present writer’s Notes on Modem Ja{ni87n, London, 1010. 

Margaret Stevenson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Jewish).— 
I. Modifications of the ancient feasts.—Although 
the post-Hiblical period of Judaism witnes.sed the 
institution of several semi-festivals and other 
memorial days, it was marked by the ri.se of no 
new festivals invested with the solemnities of the 
ancient feasts. As an otlset to this, however, the 
feasts prescribed in the OT underwent manifold 
changes, and the character of not a few was funda¬ 
mentally modified. More particularly after the 
destruction of the Second Temple, and the conse¬ 
quent cessation of sacrificial worship, the Jews 
sought to find a substitute for the latter, partly in 
the development and institution of an ordered 
liturgy—the germs of which, it is tnie, go back to 
the time when the Temple was still standing—and 
partly in the establishment of new observances for 
family devotion, as, e.g.y the Kiddii3h{\\l. ‘ hallow¬ 
ing’), i.e. the ceremony of hailing the dawning 
Sfiibbath or feast-day by speaking a benediction 
over a cup of wine, the Seder (see below) designed 
for the evening of the Passover, and the like. 
Other modifications were brought about by the 
altered conditions of life ; thus, e.g,, the pilgrim 
festivals almost entirely lost their agricultural 
character, and became purely historical celebra¬ 
tions. 

One particular modification which afiected all 
the Biblical festivals except the Day of Atone¬ 
ment was the introduction of a second feast-day 
for the Diaspora, i.e. for countries outside Pales¬ 
tine. Among the Jews in the time of the Second 
Temple, and for centuries afterwards, the beginning 
of the month was determined, not by calculation, 
but by observation of the new moon, as it was 
decreed by the supreme spiritual authorities that 
the month should begin with the first sight thereof 
(see art. Calendar [Jewish], vol. iii. p. 117 fi*.). 
At first the authorities caused the event to be 
announced to the various communities by beacon- 
fires on the hills (cf. Wensinck, in Becker’s Islam, 
i. [1910] 101), and afterwards by express messengers 
(Mishna, Bosh Hashshdna, i. 3-4, ii. 2-4), telling 
them at the same time whether the foregoing 
month was * defective,’ i.e. one of 29 days, so that 
the new month began on the thirtieth, or ‘ full,’ 
i.e. one of 30 days, the new month thus com¬ 
mencing on the thirty-first. But, as the Diaspora 
became more widely spread, it was found impos¬ 
sible for messengers to reach the communities in 
1 These are : charity, virtue, austerity, devotion. 


due thne, and accordingly, in order to avoid all 
possibility of error, these outlying communities 
observed not only the computed feast-day, but also 
the day following, wliich, if the closing month had 
been a ‘ full’ one of 30 days, would, of course, be 
the proper date. Thus, e.g., the Diasi)ora kept 
the Feast of the Passover from the 15th to the 
22 nd (in.stead of to the 21 st) of Nisan, and held a 
solemn celebration on the 15th and 16th and on 
the 21st and 22nd (instead of the 15th and the 21 st 
etc. An exception was made in the case of 
the Day of Atoneimmt alone, as being a fast, for it 
was considered dangerous to fast for two days in 
succession (Jems, llalht, i. fol. 57 r, 1 . 14; Bab. 
Uosh Ih(shsh(ind, 21 o). 'I'lie New Year festival, 
again, which fidl on the 1 st of Tishri—on the liist 
<iay of a month- as-as often celebrated on two 
days, even in Pah'stine, or) the ginurul that it was 
never possible to delei none whether the previous 
month, Elul, would be ‘ <lef(‘ctive ’ or ‘ full.’ Once 
the li.\ed calendar was iniioduced, all uncertainty 
in the matter wa.s at an end ; nevertheless, a 
.se''.ond Nevv' Year’s day was obset veri in Palestine 
a.s elsewhere fiom the 12th cent. A.D. (cf. ‘ Ke- 
s|K)nses of tiie Geonim,’ ed. Lyck, 1864, no. 1 ; 
Zerahia (b'rundl’s Md'Oron tr. Bern, at the begin¬ 
ning). In the Diaspora likewise, the observation of 
the second (Lay was rendered unnecessary by the 
introduction of the fixed calendar, but it was 
allowed to continue for tradition’s sake (cf. Bab. 
Brs/ty 4h). The first to reject it were the Karaites, 
wdio reinstated the observation of the moon, ami 
many modern Jewish communities follow their 
example. 

The several festivals were modified as follows : 

( 1 ) Pesah (The Passover).—Of the three charac¬ 
teristic symbols of this feast—the sacrificial lamb, 
the unleavened bread, and the bitter herbs—the 
first was discarded, while the others survived in 
family devotion under the name Seder. In Pales¬ 
tine the Seder is observed on the first, and in the 
Diaspora on the first and the second, evening of 
the festival, and the ritual for its observance is 
contained in a book called Haggada (‘story,’ 

‘ narrative ’). A faint vest ige of the originally 
agricultural character of this festival appears in 
the prayer for dew [tal), which is reciteef on the 
first day (see below). 

(2) Sii^huCth (The Feast of Weeks).—According 
to Scripture, this feast w^as to bo celebrated seven 
full weeks after the Passover. The seven weeks 
were rec^konod from the nnrn mnoD, miniohorath 
hash-shabhath (Lv 2.3'^), and the interpretation of 
these words was a subject of controversy between 
the Pharisees and the Boethusa^ans. The Phari¬ 
sees, as also the LXX, Philo, and Josephus, under¬ 
stood them as meaning ‘ on the next day after the 
feast,’and counted from the 16th of Nisan ; so that 
the P’east of Weeks fell (when Nisan and lyyar vyere 
both ‘full’) on the 5 th of Sivan, or (when Nisan 
was ‘ full ’ and lyyar ‘ defective,’ or conversely) on 
the 6 th, or again (if both were ‘defective’) on the 
7th (Jer. Uosh Ilaskshdnd, i. fol. 576, 1. 18 from 
foot). Hence, after the introduction of the fixed 
calendar, according to which Nisan was always 
full and lyyar always defective, the festival fell 
on the Gth, or (in the Diaspora) on the 6 th and 7 th, 
of Sivan. The BoethusiCJins, on the other hand, 
interpreting the Biblical phrase as ‘ on the next 
day after the Sabbath,’ began the con)memoration 
with the first Sunday of the Pa.ssover festival, and 
celebrated the Feast of Weeks always on a Sunday. 
The Boethusjeans were followed in this by all the 
schismatic communities, down to the Samaritans 
and Karaites of the present day (cf. Pt)znafiski, 
in Kaufmann-Gedcnkouch, Breslau, 1990, p. 173, 
note 4 ). But there were otliers who took the 
words to mean ‘on the next day after the last 
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feast-day ’ (so, e.g.^ the Syriac Pcshitta), and there¬ 
fore counted from the ‘i2nd of Nisan, celehrating 
the Feast of Weeks on tlie 12tli of Si van (as, e.g., 
the Abyssinian Falaslias), or—where t)ie reckoning 
was by montlis of four weeks or twenty-eight days 
—on the 15th (so, e.g.^ the ai)oci yphal Jlouk of 
Jubilees ; cf. KjisLcin, Eldad ha-Daniy Vienna, 
1891, p. 154 If.). Tlie Feast of Weeks likewise lost 
its agricultural character, and became the festival 
of the Sinaitic legislation, which was delivered in 
the third month, i.e. Sivan (Ex 19 ; cf. Hah- 
Shahbathy 86<?^). The festival bears this character 
also among the Samaritans (of. Cowley, The 
Samaritan Liiurgxfy Oxford, 1909, i. 33511.) and 
the Karaites. 

(3) Rosh Hashshdnd (New Year Festival).—-In 
the Pentateuch (Nu 29^ ; cf. Lv 23^'^) this feast, 
wliich falls on the 1st of Tishri, is referred to as 
Y6m Erua (‘day of blowing the trumpet’), but 
not as the beginning of the year (the year began 
with Nisan [Kx 12^J), though the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, which was likewise celebrated in Tishri, is 
spoken of as taking place ‘ at the turn of the year’ 
(kx 24^). Ezekiel (40^) speaks of the 10th of the 
month—probably Tishri is meant (cf. Ev 25®)—as 
the beginning oi the year. Ezra read the Book of 
the Law before the assembled people on the 1st of 
Tishri, and calls the day ‘ holy to the Lord’ (Neh 
8^'^®), but not Ne>v Yearns day. The latter designa¬ 
tion w'as first given to the festival in the Talmud 
{Rush Hashshdnd, i. 1), where it ranks al.so as a 
day of Divine judgment. We may perhaps dis¬ 
cern here trac.es of Bab. influence (cf. Zimmorn- 
Winckler, KAT^, p. 515). The days from the 1st 
to the 10th of Tishri came simjily to be days 
of penitence and Injart-sf'arching {'Asereth Veme 
Eshuba ; cf. Rosh Hashshdnd, 18a). 

(4) Yd?7i Kippur {T\\c Day of Atonement).—Here, 
too, a substitute for the abandoned sacrifice Avas 
found in a solemn festival in the synagogues, and 
this day is regarded as the most important of the 
Jewish feasts. 

(5) Sukkoth (The Feast of Tabernacles).—This 
festival likewise entirely lost its originally agricul¬ 
tural character as a vintage feast. According to a 
Talmudic ordinance [Taanith, i. 1), God is to be 
praised as the sender of rain, in a prayer beginning 
on the 8th day of the Feast of Tabernacles ana 
ending with the 1st day of the Passover. In keep¬ 
ing tlierewith, a special prayer for rain {geshein) 
was ofl'ered on the former day—as also one for dew 
[tal ; see above) on the latter—and various hymns 
were composed for the geshem from the 7th or 8th 
centuries. The 9th and last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles—in the Diaspora only, of course—was 
called Simhat Torah, ‘ delight in the Law,’ be¬ 
cause, according to a very ancient custom, the 
reading of the Pentateuch in public wmrship was 
completed, and a fresh beginning made, on that 
day ; this designation, however, is first met with 
in the 11th or Pith cent. (cf. Zunz, Ritus, Berlin, 
1859, p. 86). The 21st of Tishri, the last of the 
semi-festival days, is styled Hoshana Rahb&, ‘ the 
great Hosanna,’ or Yom 'Ardba, ‘the day of 
willows’ {Sukka, 45a). At this fe.stival it was 
customary to set up willows about the altar, and 
inarch round it once ; but on the 21st of Tishri the 
altar was compassed about seven times, and in 
commemoration thereof it is still the practice to 
hold a sheaf of willows during the prayer on that 
day. In the Middle Ages, mysticism gained a 
powerful hold upon the day, and converted it into 
a statutory judging day supplementary to the 
preceding New Year’s day and the Day of Atone¬ 
ment (cf. Berliner, Randbemerkungen zum hehr, 
Gehethuche, ii. [1912] 2511.). 

3. Minor festivals of later origin. —Of semi¬ 
festivals, besides the Biblical Feast of Purim and 


the Feast of the Maccabees {IJanukka) —not found 
in the Bible—both of which have been referred to 
in the ‘ Hebrew ’ section, the following, together 
with other memorial days, some of which have 
been given up and some fallen into decay, may be 
noted : 

( 1 ) If, owing to Levitical uncleanness, or from 
any other cause, a man was unable to present his 
Paschal oflering on the 14th of Nisan, he could, 
provided he observed certain regulations, make 
good his omi.s.sion on the 14th of lyyar (cf. Nu 
yio-i 2 g Traces of this practice still survive, and the 
day is known as Fesah Sheni (‘Second Passover ’). 

( 2 ) The 15th of Ab was the day on which wood 
was supplied for the altar of burnt-ottering, and 
was, as such, a day of rejoicing (references in 
Schiirer, GJV ii.* 316). The recollection of this 
fact was subsequently lost, and the Talmud (Jer. 
Ta anith, 69c ; Bab. 306) seeks in various ways to 
explain the significance attached to the day. 

(.3) Nicanor^ Day was the 13th of Adar, and 
commemorated the victory of Judas Maccabmus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor at Adasa in 
161 B.C. (1 Mac 2 Mac 15‘-««; Jos. Ant. XII. 

X. 5). P. Haupt (‘Purim,’ Bcitr. zur Assyr. vi. 2, 
n. 3 IT.) seeks to derive the Feast of Purim from 
Nicanor’s Day, but, as it would seem, without any 
good rea.son. Nowadays, as we shall see presently, 
the 13th of Adar is observed as a fast. 

(4) and (5) The Alexandrian Jews celebrated 
several other festivals of a special character. One 
of these was designed to commemorate the trans¬ 
lation of the Torah into Greek (Philo, Vita Mosis, 
ii. 7 ); another was a memorial of their marvellous 
deliverance at the time when Ptolemy IV. (1 Mac 
6 ^) or Ptolemy VII. (Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 2) 
attempted to destroy them by means of elephants. 
The dates of these festivals, however, are quite 
unknow’n. 

( 6 ) A little work l>earing the title Megillath 
Taanith (‘Roll of Fasts’), and redacted in Ara¬ 
maic in the Ist or 2nd cent. A.D., contains a list 
of days on which, as commemorative of some 
joyful event, it was not permissible to fast (Lit. in 
Schurer, i. 157, and JE, s.v.). Of such days there 
are no fewer than sixty-two, including, besides the 
Ifanukka, tho.se mentioned in 1-3 above. 

(7) The 15th of Shebat is spoken of in the Mishna 
{Rosh Hashshdnd, i. 1 ) as the New Year for trees ; 
that is to say, the Biblical ordinances relating to 
trees and their fruits (as, e.g., in Lv 19^'“) come 
into operation for the year on that day. This 
date still retains its associations, and is regarded 
as a day of rejoicing. 

( 8 ) Tlie forty-nine days between the Passover 
and the Feast of Weeks are called the 'Omer days, 
because the beginning of their enumeration was 
signalized by presenting a sheaf {'omer) of barley 
as an offering. These days were also accounted a 
time of mournin", as it was said that 12,000 pupils 
of Al^iba had perished during the period ( Yebdmoth, 
62b); and perhaps we have here a remini.scence of 
Bar Cochba’s revolt under Hadrian, in which A^iba 
took a very active part. Further, it is regarded 
as improper to marry during this season ; but the 
earliest mention of this restriction is found in post- 
Talmudic sources (cf. the list of relevant passages 
in Geiger’s Jiid. Ztschr. vii. [1869] 83), and many 
scholars find in it simply an echo of the Roman 
practice of having no marriages in May, as the 
spirits of the dead were propitiated by special 
ceremonies, and the so-called Lemuria celebrated, 
in that month. An exception was made of the 
thirty-third'Omer day (Xapr be' omer; lag = ^'^7 = 33), 
which coincides with the 18th of lyyar, and is re¬ 
garded as a semi-festival. The reason for exclud¬ 
ing this particular day is far from clear. A 
felicitous conjecture has been made by Derenbourg 
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{HEJ xxix. [1894] 149), viz. that the actual period 
of mourning lasted only thirty-four days (the 
twenty-nine of lyyar and the first live of Sivan), 
and that these were divided into two equal portions 
with a festive day inserted between them. The 
18th of lyyar would thus be a kind of Mi-CarSme. 

3 . Fasts.—Of fasts falling on stated dates, the 
Pentateuch prescribes only one, viz. the Day of 
Atonement on the 10th of Tishri (Lv 16'-"- ^). 

Then we read in Zee 8'^* tliat the fasts of the 4th 
month (Tammuz), the 5tli (Ab), the 7th (Tishri), 
and tlie 10th (Tebetli), which, as ap])ear 3 from 
Zee 7®, were observed during tlie Kxile in Babylon, 
were henceforth to be days of rejoicing. Accord¬ 
ing to the explanation given in the Talmud {Rosh 
ira.<}hskdndy 186), and accepted by tlie majority of 
modern commentators (as, e.g.^ among the most 
recent, Marti and Hoonacker, ad lor.)^ these were 
four fast-days which had been ajipointed as memo¬ 
rials of calamitous occurrences connecte<l with the 
overthrow of the Jewish State and the destruction 
of the Second Temple by the Babylonians, thus : 
(1) the fast of the 4th month, to commemorate the 
taking of Jerusalem on the 9th of Tammuz (Jer 39-^ 
52®); (2) that of the 6th month, in memory of the 
destruction of the Temple, which took place, ac¬ 
cording to one account (2 K 25®), on the 7th of Ab, 
and, according to another (Jer 52^"), on the 10th; 

(3) that of the 7th month, in memory of the slaying 
of Gedaliah—here, however, the sources (2 K 25*^, 
Jer 4P) mention the month only, not the day; and 

(4) that of the 10th month, to commemorate the 
investment of Jerusalem, which began on the 10th 
of Tebeth (2 K 25b der 62^, Ezk 24‘). 

As might be expected, these fasts were discon¬ 
tinued in the time of the Second Temple, but they 
were resumed after its destruction, though with 
several changes of date. The fast of the 4th month 
was transferred to the 17th of Tammuz, the day 
on which, in A.D. 70, the daily morning and even¬ 
ing sacrifice had to be abandoned (Jos. BJ vi. ii. 
1 ), and to which various other national disasters 
were assigned (Mislma, Ta'anith^ iv. 6). The fast 
of the 6th month was appointed for the 9th of Ab, 
and began, in fact, on the evening before, i.e, the 
Stii of Ab. This was the day (8th Loos) on which 
the gates of the Temple were set lire to by command 
of Titus, though the Temple itself was not burned 
down till the 10th of the month (see Schiircr, i. 
631, where the statement of Jobanan in Ta'anith^ 
29a, might have been added to the references); per¬ 
haps the 9th was decided upon because Betar, the 
residence of Bar Cochba, was also taken by storm 
on that day. The fast of the 7th month was 
assigned to the 3rd of Tishri, as the first two days 
of the month were dedicated to the New Year 
festival, and could not be spent as fasts. Finally, 
the fast of the 10th month still continued to be 
observed on the 10th of Tebeth. 

The Karaites keep strictly to the Biblical dates, 
fasting on the 9th 01 Tammuz, the 7th and 10th of 
Ab, and the 10th of Tebeth. On the authority of 
Neh 9b they hold the fast of the 7th month on the 
24th of Tisnri, and they too connect it with the 
assassination of Gedaliah, though with other events 
as well. It should be borne in mind, further, that, 
in the Roll of Fasts above referred to, the 3rd of 
Tishri is reckoned amon^ festive days, so that this 
fast must have been instituted at a later date than 
the others. 

To these four fasts was subsequently added a 
fifth, observed on the 13th of Adar in commemora¬ 
tion of the three days* fast of Queen Esther (Est 
4^®), and therefore known also as Esther’s Fast 
{Ta*anith Esther). The earliest reference to it 
is found in two post-Talmudic works, viz. the 
Sheeltothy dating from the 8th cent. A.D., and the 
Midrash Tanhuma {Bereshith, no. 3), probably of 
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still later origin ; and in braiu'c, even as fur down 
as the 11th cent., the fast was regarded not as an 
ordinance, but simply as a custom (of. Isr. Lend, 
RhJ xW\\. [1903] 170). It sliould also be noted 
in this connexion that, wliile tlie Second Temple 
was still in existence, tlie 13th of Adar was a day 
of rejoicing, and was called Nicanor’s Day (see 
above). The fast itself may iiossibly go bai k to 
an earlier time, when the jieojile actually lastiul 
for three days, precisely as Esther had done. In 
the extra-canonical dalmudic tractate Sofermx 
(xvii. 4, xxi. 1) it is stated that the three fast-days 
of Purim were not consecutive, but were held on 
Monday, Thursday, and Monday. In Palestine, 
however, they were observed after Purim, because 
the 13th of Adar, as Nicanor’s Day, and the 12th, 
as Trajan’s Day, wore festive days, and could not 
be spent as fasts ; ovum at that period, accordingly, 
the observance of Nicauor’s Day must have l^en 
in force (cf. Neuwiith, Jad. Presse^ 1912, no. 11). 
The Karaites do not recognize this fast, though 
th'dr founder, 'Anan b. David, enjoined that the 
crisis count cted wit ii I'urim sliould be commemor- 
aicd by a last of seventy days, lasting, conformably 
to E.st 3*^ 8b from the 13(h of Nisan to the 23rd of 
Sivan ((‘f. Ilarkavy, ,^tud. u. Mitt. viii. [1903] 40, 
130 , 133, 149). But this injunction was, in all like¬ 
lihood, never put into practice. 

Besides the fast-days already specified and asso¬ 
ciated with stated dates, it was customary to ap- 
]>oint fasts in connexion with various evils of a 
more general kind, as, e.g.^ with the preparations 
for a battle (1 Mac 3*b 13^^), drought (Mishna, 

Ta'anith^ i. 5), and the like; nor has this practice 
even yet been wholly abandoned. Moreover, de¬ 
voutly-minded people fast as a seal of penitence, 
or from a craving for self-denial. Such fasts usu¬ 
ally take place on Mondays or Thursdays, winch 
have from ancient times been accounted speci¬ 
ally suitable for fasting, probably because it was 
on these days that the people of the surrounding 
districts came into the cities for the purpose of 
hearing the lesson from the Torah, or or attending 
the law-courts (cf. Joel Muller, Masechet Soferim, 
Leipzig, 1878, p. 235 ff.). But we find that fasting 
was practised on other days as well, though never 
on Sabbaths, or on feast-days, or their preparatory 
days (cf. Jth 8®). 

There are also local fast-days, designed to com¬ 
memorate particular local ctuamilies, and thus 
obligatory only upon the Jews resident in the 
countries concerned (cf. Zunz, Ritus, 127 fT.). Of 
such fasts the be.st known is the 20th of Sivan, 
observed as a memorial of the slaughter of Bolish 
Jews by Co.ssacks in 1648-49. 

Litbraturb. —This haa been sufflciently indicated in the course 
of the article. SAMUEL POZNAI^SKI. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Muslim).—Pro¬ 
perly 8i)eaking, Muslims know only two festivals 
( idy more rarely matishn), which, however, are 
not mentioned in the Qur’&n, though they are 
based on it. Further, they have introduced, in 
the course of time, a multitude of commemora¬ 
tion days for holy men and sacred events; and, 
finally, in countries which were arabicized later, 
they have appropriated the pre-Islamic holidays 
to a certain extent. Thus we can distinguish 
festivals and holidays, properly speakmg, from 
observances purely Islamic and half Isl&mic, 
universal and local. . , r 

I. The greatest festival is the festival of sacrifices 
connected with the Great Pilgrimage {yaum al- 
adha; yaum an-nahr ; al'ld al-kabxr or ed akbar \ 
Turk qurbdn bairdmi), which is celebrated from 
the 10th to the 13th of DhG-l-bijja by pilgrims in 
the Valley of Mina (now Muna), east of Mecca, and 
by non-pilgrims at home. Although the festival 
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rests on a heathen basis (cf. art. Calendar 
(Muslim), vol. iii. p. 126‘’), the Islamic legends 
asso(;iate it with and explain it by the sacrihce of 
Ishmael at the hand of Abraham. In the Sura 
al-ljajj (xxii.) of the Qur’an there is, besides the 
explicit recognition of the Ka'ba cult, also a men¬ 
tion of the saiTihce of animals : 

‘ And proclaim amon^^st men the IMlgrimatfe ; let them come to 
you . . . (29) for the stated days over what God has provided 
them with of brnte beasts, then eat thereof and feed the badly 
off, the poor . . . (31) (\attlc are lawful for you, except what is 
recited to von ; . . . (33') That—and he who makes grand the 
8 yint)ols (.sha'a'ir) of God, the}' come from piety of heart. (34) 
Therein have vc oihantages for an appointed time, then the 
place for sacnfii mg tliem is at the old Irouse [the Ka*ba]; . . . 
(37) The hulk} (<'anu‘ls) we have made for you one of the symbols 
of God, therein ha\ e }e goo<l ; so mention the name of God over 
them as they stjind in a row, and when they fall dowm (dead) 
cat of tliein, and feed the easily contented and him who bejjts. 
Thus have ue subjected them to you; haply, ye may give 
thanks ' (38) Their meat will never reach to G^, nor yet tneir 
blood, hut the piety from you will reach to Him.’ 

Further, it is customary to interpret the words 
‘ So pray to thy Lord and shiuj^hter (victims) ’ (Qur. 
cviii. 2) of the festival of sacrifices. Accortiing to 
theohlcst tradition {hadUh, quoted according to the 
Sahih of al-lhikhari, Bulaq, 1296 [vocalized], in 8 
parts), the following is the fixe<l order, partly in 
common with the other festival (see below), which 
this festival has. First (Bukhari, ii. 3. 8 , 3. 18, 
4. 2, 5. 16, 6 . 10, 7. 20, 8 . 4 ; vi. 223. 2, 226. 6 , 7) 
comes the general prayer (salat) accompanie<l by 
an edifying address (hatbn) by the leader in prayer 
(irruhii). Only thereafter can the sacrificing of the 
animals take place. Some wished to make the 
address precede the prayer, because after it the 
crowd could not be nela in restraint. But this 
nractice is criticized. It is lawful to eat dates 
liefore the jirayer, hut not to slaughter or taste 
flesh (ii, 3. lof., 5. 18, 6 . II, 10 . 5, 9 ). If any one 
did so, it was not reckoned to him fus a .sacrifice ; 
he had to repeat the slaughtering after the address. 
Whi'ii the addressed women, they used, in 

the times of the Pronhet, to cast their ornaments as 
alms (sadaqa) into tlie garment of tXxQ mu'adhdhin^ 
Bilrd, held out to them. During the prayer (ii. 5. 4 , 
7 . 20 , 8 . 12 ) an antique weapon (anaza, sliort spear, 
or lutrha, dart, javelin) used to he planted in the 
earth before the iindin (ii. 7. 10 tf.). (This ex})lains 
also tiie name Harha for Friday.) It was forbidden 
to carry arms on festival days (ii. 5f.). It is told 
that the Prophet consummated the sacrifice in the 
following fa.shion (vi. 224 f.). He took two rams 
(kahsh, cf. Gn 22'^), placed them in the direction of 
the Ka'ha, pronounced some pious formulae (see 
below), and slaughtered the animals. The follow¬ 
ing predicates are ajiplied to the victims:—(i. )cr 7 ^- 
lah, ‘of mixed colours,’ black and white (Tweedie, 
Arabian Horse, 1894, p. 263, translates this rare 
expression ‘ silver grey q ; (ii.) aqran, ‘ with grown 
horns’; (iii.) in some texts hut not all, manjii', 
mauji, muja\ i.e. ‘with testicles crushed’ between 
two stones or boards, because a sacrificial animal 
must have no sensuality. The last regulation seems 
to he pagan ; for we may infer from Lv 22^ (n^riy) 
and Dt ‘23‘^ that this practice was also 

present in the Cariaanite cult, and was suppressed 
only by the Jahweh-religion. The heathen cus¬ 
tom, also, of adorning the victim with a necktie 
(qilclda) is mentioned even in Islam (vi. 227. 7f.). 
The victim is called daluya, udhiya, dJuihiha (cf. 
nni), nasika, and nusk (cf. tid:) ; in the Maghrib 
^aydda. The flesh was eaten by the owner of the 
sncrilii e, and also often distributed among the poor 
(vi. 223. 8 ; Baidawi, i. 632. 6 ff.). The second and 
the third days, on which the inferior parts were 
consumed, were called on this account yaum ar- 
ru'fis, ‘day of the heads’ ; yaumal-qarr, ‘day of the 
remnants ; yaum aUakdrx , ‘ day of the legs.’ Be¬ 
sides sheep, oxen and camels were allowed as vic¬ 
tims. At the slaughtering the following words are 


pronounced :— (a) Bismilldh ! ‘ in the name of God ! * 
(cf. Qur. xxii. 37); (b) AllCihu akhar, ‘God is very 
great’ (cf. Qur. xxii. 41); (c) Alldhumina! hddha 
rniuka wadlaika (laka) ! ‘ O God ! this from Thee 
and unto Thee,’ which probably means, ‘ From 
Thee, the angry God, we take refuge in Thee, the 
gracious God !^(cf. I. Goldziher, ‘ Ueber eine ritii- 
ello Formel der Muhammedaner,’ ZDMG xlviii. 
[1894] 95 If.). The ethical side of sacrihce is empha¬ 
sized in Qur. xxii. 38 as well as in tradition (ii. 7. 9). 
It is a means of securing moral puriheation and 
blessing, and of coming near to God (acc. to the 
interjuef-ation of qurbdn, ‘sacrifice’). The puri¬ 
tanic Aha Bakr wished therefore to hold in re¬ 
straint as far as possible the joyful disposition that 
such a fe.stival naturally brought with it, and to 
exclude female singers. But the more tolerant 
Prophet allowed them (ii. 2f.). Also in the matter 
of luxury in clothing, there existed side by side a 
stricter and a laxer practice. Whoever had neglected 
the celebration of the sacrifice, or could not he 
present, had to .substitute for it a prayer consisting 
of tw'o Ixnvs (rak'a) (ii. 10. 15 if.). In course of 
time both festivals have heconie familiar celebra¬ 
tions, during which the faithful make calls and 
give presents, put on new' clothes, and seek amuse¬ 
ments ; yet they also visit graves, and hold de¬ 
votional exercises. 

2. The month of fasting and the festival that 
follows it are closely connected. (/i) The Just 
(saum, siydm) (opp. iftdr), —According to the Arabic 
tradition, Muhammad commanded first that the 
faithful should fast on the Day of 'Ashurd, the 
10th of Muiiarram, after the fashion of the Jews, 
who fast on the 10th of Tishri, the Day of Atone¬ 
ment (ii. 208. 8, 223. 8, 231. 6, 14; iv. 250f.). 
Later this regulation was abrogated, and, instead, 
the whole month of Ramadan was devoteil to fast¬ 
ing (cf. Calendar [Muslim]). The regulation for 
this is in Qur. ii. 179 If.: 

‘ O ye who believe! There is prescribed for you the fast aa 
it was pre8<?ribed for those before you ; haply ye may fear. 
(180) A certain number of days, but he amongst you who is ill or 
on a journey, then (let him fast) another number of days. And 
those who are fit to fast (but do not) mav redeem it by feeding 
a poor man ; but he who follows an impulse to a good work it is 
better for him ; and If ye fast it is tietter for you, if ye did but 
know. (181) The month of Ramarjan wherein was revealed the 
(Qur’an, for a guidance to men, and for manifestations of guidance, 
and for a discrimination. And he amongst you who beholds 
this month then let him fast it; but he who is sick or on a 
journey, then another number of days; God desires for you 
what is easy, and desires not for you what is difficult—that ye 
may complete the number, and say “Great La God,” for that He 
has guided you ; haply ye may mve thanks . . . (183) I>awful 
for you on the night of the fast is commerce with your wives; 
they are a gannent unto you, and ye a garment unto them 
(or, better: for touching, to be touched]. God knows that ye 
did defraud yourselves, wherefore He has turned towards you 
and forgiven you ; so now go in unto them and crave what God 
has prescrilkcd for you, and eat and drink until a white thread 
can be distinguished by you from a black one at the dawn. 
Then fulfil the fast until the night, and go not In unto them, and 
ye at your devotions in the mosques the while. These are the 
bounds that God has set, so draw not near Ihereta Thus doee 
God make manifest His signs to men, that haply they may fear.' 

The words ‘ mav redeem it by reeding a poor 
man ’ were soon abrogated {maivsuJj), because they 
were misused by the wealthy (Qur. ii. ISO^*; Bukhari, 
ii. 219). The custom of determining the daybreak 
by the test of distinguishing a white thread from 
a black is of Jewish origin. The ethical nature 
of the fast was strongly emphasized in the earliest 
tradition (ii. 208. 18, 210. 19, 211. 4f.), just as it 
was in the Qur’an. It is called, on the one hand, 
‘an atonement’ (kaffdra), on the other ‘a protec¬ 
tion against sensuality.’ It is of no benefit what¬ 
ever as a mere opus operatumy but it must take 
place (1) in faith (Imdnan), (2) intentionally (niya- 
tan)y (3) in expectation of a reward and compensa¬ 
tion (ihtisdban) from God (ii. 210. 4, 232. 7, 233, 17). 
Whoever does not give up untruth and deceit will 
not profit by fasting (ii. 210. 15). Boisterous inerry- 
making is not allowed (ii. 210. 19). The faithful 
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are exhorted not to insnlt each other during the 
fast. Whoever is insulted or attacked while fast¬ 
ing must not resist, but brieliy answer, ‘ I am 
fasting’ (ii. 208. 16, 210. 20, 220. 2). Tradition says 
of one who keeps the fast in this manner: ‘Tno 
perfume of the mouth of the faster is more pleasant 
before God than the odour of musk’ (ii. 208. 16, 
210. 20), The month may not be shortened, but 
there must not be any overdoing either (ii. 223 f.). 
The Qur’iln itself excludes all rigorous practice 
(ii. 181). Similarly, tradition says that the fasting 
must be regulated according to the power and 
ability of each individual (Baidawi, i. 102. 6). 
Some overzealous people wishe<l to continue 
muwd^ala^ sard) tlie fast after sunset through the 
whole night until the next morning ; this met wdth 
disapproval, and w^as even tlireatened with punish¬ 
ment (ii. 223 f.). To meet different conditions and 
circumstances of everyday life there are special 
regulations which partly border on casuistry. The 
Qur’an itself makes an exception in favour of the 
sick and of travellers (ii. 180). Likewise a Bedaw i 
proverb says, Al-musdjir kdjir^ ‘The traveller 
IS (like) an infidel,’ i.c. ho is not bound by ritual 
precepts. Sexual intercourse or the kissing of 
a woman is allow'ed (although restricted by the 
ethical conception of the fast, ii. 216), just as th«3 
swallowing oi one’s saliva (ii. 215. 20) and the tiso 
of a toothpick {siwdk). Further, it is allowed to 
snuff up medicine {saiit) and to dye the eyes with 
eye-paint [kuhl) (ii. 216. 7). In view of the ([uestion 
whether vomiting or bleeding breaks the fast, the 
following principle has been established (ii. 218): 
the fast concerns that which goes into the body 
and not that which comes out (contrast the posi¬ 
tion in Mk 7'®^*)- Others condemn even the draw¬ 
ing of blood. The pious do not permit smoking, 
which is a more recent custom. One w ho is <Iying 
in Kamadan must appoint a substitute {ivali) to 
fast the rest of the month in his place (ii. 221. 11). 
In time of menstruation, a woman may neither fast 
nor pray (ii. 221. 4). 

Some people fast volunt^arily at certain times 
outside or the month of Ramadan, e.g. on the Day 
of 'Ashilr6 (ii. 231) (see above); in 8ha ban (ii. 225); 
on the 13th-15th of each month ; during the days 
of pilgrimage at Mount 'Arafa and in the valley of 
MinA, (Muna) (ii. 229) ; or three days in each month 
(i. 101. 18 f.). If a person alternately busts one 
day and not the next, that is called ‘ the fast of the 
Prophet David ’ (ii. 226 f.). 

More than once fasting is given in the Qur’An as 
a penalty, e.g. iv. 94, where two months’ fast is 
commanaed lor a case of murder; Iviii. 5, two 
months’ fast for one who wishes to have inter¬ 
course Avith his wife after having once pronounced 
the formula of divorce ; v. 91, three days’ fast for 
breach of faith ; all this w'hen the culprit is not 
able to pay the prescribed material penalty. 

The oldest Islamic legend explains the choice of 
Ramadan, which had no special significance in 
pre - Islamic Arabia, as far as we know, by the 
tradition that it was the month of revelations. 
The Meaves of Abraham’ (Qur. Ixxxvii. 19, cf. 
liii. 37), the T5rah, the Gospel, and the Qur’an 
(ii. 181) are said to have been succe.ssively ‘sent 
down’ in Ramadftn (BaidAwI, i. 102. 19f.). Owing 
to the fast and the Lailat al-aadr (see below), the 
month of RamadAn is surrounaed by a greater halo 
than any other IslAmic month. The mere sighting 
of the new moon {hildly cf. Calendar [Muslim]) 
which inaugurates RaraadAn causes a joyful ex¬ 
citement in all circles. All that one forgoes in 
the daytime by fasting is compensated by material 
and spiritual gratification in the night. Beggars, 
Qur’An-readers, reciters, story-tellers fill the 

atmosphere with life. And, w hen Ramadan falls 
in the hot summer of the East, the season becomes 


one of the highest enjoyment tlirongh tlio ])leasant 
nights. 1 he activity of the State olliciafs is le- 
duced to a minimum by the govermnent. Pious 
asceticism and mysticism celebrate liero real tri¬ 
umphs. In addition to all this, there is blio ex- 
)Cctation of the ‘ little festival’ which follows the 
mrd month of fasting. 

(6) When Ramadan ends, the first three days of 
the following ShauwAl are celebrated as fcstiral 
dags. It is the ‘festival of fast-bieaking (idal- 
Jitr) or ‘the little festival’ [al-ui as saghir ; in 
'riirkish, Ramazan Rairdmi, or Kigchyk lUiirdin), 
With the exception of the sacniice, the oldest 
order of the festival is the same as in the 'id al- 
kabir (see above), viz. prayer, edifying address, 
and feasting. The juivate and public amusements 
are also of the same nature as those of tlie great 
festival. (Laves aie frequently visited. In Egypt 
it is custoiiiai v to hiy ou (he tombs palm-boughs, 
or basils {n/atn), or myi tie-leaves {inarsin), or rose¬ 
mary {hasalhdn). 

j. Among the otlier holidays of the Muslims w'c 
must meriMon (1) ‘the Night (d‘ Power’ {Ladat al- 
</adr: 'fui k. Qadr giji'si)^ because it is based on 
the. (Qur’an. 

li. Suta \ -vii. we read : ‘(1) Voi ily, we sent it down on (lie Ni^dd 
of Towt r' (’J) .\nd what .sfiall make thee know what the 
of Power is‘ (3) The Ni^ht of Power is hetter tluui a thousand 
months ' (t) Tlie ang-els and the Spirit descend therein, by the 

permission of tlicir I.ord with every buiding. (5) Peace it is 
until the risint^ of the daun 1 ’ 

In xliv. 2 mention is made of ‘the blessed night’ 
of the revelation. But even the oldest tradition 
cannot tell which night it is (ii. ‘233if.). I’he only 
sure fact is that it falls in Ramadan. I’lio following 
words are put in the mouth of the Prophet (ii. 
238. 4) : ‘ Itehold, it w'as granted me to know the 
Night, then I forgot it again. vSeek ye (hejievers), 
tlierefore, in the last ten nights of Ramadan ami 
esjiecially among the odd niirnhers!’ fn this 
matter, however, the believers have not got b<*- 
yond the seeking ; some have accepted the 25th 
night (Baidawi, i. 102. 20); the Egyjitians and the 
(Ottomans oHicially observe the ‘27th night, i.e. 
the ni^ht from the ‘26th to the 27tli of RainadAn. 
Legend and siii>erstition add a good deal txi that 
w'hich the (Qur'an says in regaid to the blessing 
of this night. It is celebrated by illuminating 
the mo.sques (at Cairo especially the Mosque of 
the Citadel), by juayers, devotional exercises, 
dhikrs^ and liopes of mystical experiences. 

(2) The llrst ten days of Mubarram, the old 
'Ashura days (sec above), are held to be saci(‘d, 
and are oliserved by the fdous with superstitious 
usages. The last day in this series is especially 
consecrated by the pre-eminently Shi'ite (umimcm- 
moration of the death, at Keihela in A.n. 61, of 
Ilusain, the son of the Khalifa 'All. dust as in 
me<lia3val Christendom and in antiiiuity, so also 
here, the religious imagination, seizing ujion this 
event, worked it into a rich dramatic liteiature in 
Persia. For the Sunnites also the lOtli of Mubarram 
has its signilicance, for on tliat day Noah left the 
ark, and Adam and Eve came together for the first 
time after their expulsion from Paradise. With 
the exception of these first ten days of the Islamic 
year, the beginning of the new year (ra’s as-sana) 
13 not observed in the same manner as among ns 
and among the majority of the peoples in antiquity. 

(3) The remaining holidays are in part i^iroduc- 
tions of legends, and in part connected wuth the 
Great Pilgrimage, while a few stand in close rela¬ 
tion with tlie wide-spread w'orship of saints. The 
month of Safar is held to be unlucky (cf. Calendar 
[Muslim])*. On the 28th of Safar the anniversary 
of the death of yasan, brother of ^usain, is ob¬ 
served in India. Two memorial days of the Pro¬ 
phet fall in RabL I. —his birth on the 12th, and his 
death on the 13th. In India, how’ever, they re- 
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verse the order, and commemorate his death on the 
12 th. The anniversary of the birth {maulid., inrdid) 
of tlu' llasanain, i.e, or Ilasan and tJusain t<j‘;ether, 
falls in llahi' ii. Many other great and small saints 
also have their 7naidid‘f. In Jumada I. come the 
commemoration days of 'All, his birth on the 8th, 
and his death on the I5th. On the 20th of Juma<la I. 
the Ottomans celebrato the capture of Con.stan 
tinople in A.H. 857 (27th May A.D. 1453). Rajab 
has been regarded as a specially holy month ever 
since Iicathen times. On the I2th of this month 
is the Ldihit (ir-r(ujha iby ‘ the night of the fullilled 
desires,’ because the Prophet is said to have l>een 
conceived in that night. The night of the 26th of 
Kajab i.s the Lnihtt al-mi’rdjy ‘the night of the 
asct'iision ’ of the Prophet. This observance is 
based on the narrative, found in Qur. xvii. 1, of 
the ‘journey by night’ (wrr7, nia.srd) which the 
Proi)het made on a marvellous animal [Burdq) 
from Mecca to Jerusalem and back. This cv’cnt 
has been treated lM)th in prose and in ooetry in 
the literatures of all Muslim peoples. Tne 3rd of 
Sha'ban is considered by some as the birthday of 
^usain. The night of the 15th of Sha'ban is very 
important as the ‘night of privilege’ {Laildt aU 
hard'a) ; in it the heavenly tree, Sidrat al-inuntnhd 
(Qur. liii. 14), is shaken to decide who shall die in 
the following year. Something similar to this is 
told also of the Lnilat nl-qadr (see above), so that 
one can api)ly to both nights what Meissner says 
about the latter, that it must be regarded as a 
reminiscence of the Babylonian festival of the New 
Year {Zngmuk) {A H \V v. [1902] 227 ; KA P. 515). 
On the ‘21st of Ramadan the Muslims or India 
commemorate the death of 'AH. In the month of 
ShauwAl, soon after the ‘little festival,’ the Kgyp- 
tians begin the preparations for the sending of the 
kiswa to Mecca. But the pilgrims, who used to start 
on footer riding about this time, have now come to 
use extensively Kuronean steamers from the Magh¬ 
rib, Egypt, Syria, and the Ottoman countries. Con¬ 
sequently the celebration of the departure and of the 
return of the pilgrim caravans is now more and 
more confined to the sending of the kUxoa and 
inahinil. The 'id al-ghadiVy the festival of the 
Lake of {Jurnm, where the Prophet is said to have 
nominated 'All as his succo^sor, is purely Shi'ite, 
and kept on the 18th Dha l-hijja. 

4, Just as in the worship of Saints, so also in 
the observance of certain festivals, a syncretism 
crops out which is otherwise quite unknown in 
Islam. It is tnie that the Arabs, though numeri¬ 
cally far inferior in the great countries which they 
had conquered, thanks to some other factors spread 
their language there more or le.ss successfully. 
But, on the other hand, they naturally adopted 
some customs, among which was the observance 
of certain days, closely bound up with the nature 
or the history of the subjected peoples. Thus in 
Egypt tlie following days are celebrated as general 
festivals: the second day of the Coptic Ea.ster 
{Shamm an-ncLstniy ‘ smelling the mild west wind ’); 
the Lnilat an-nuq{ay ‘night of the dropping,’ i.e. 
the wonderful drop which causes the rise of the 
Nile, which night falls in June {Bdluna); with this 
is connected the custom according to which the 
Munddi an-Nily ‘ Proclaimer of the Nile,’ an¬ 
nounces the rise and height of its waters ; also the 
celebration of the Jabr al-ffalij\ ‘cutting of the 
canal,’ when the water used to break into the old 
—now filled up—canal of Cairo. In Persia the old 
Persian New Year’s Day {Nauruz)^ which falls on 
the vernal equinox, is one of the greatest festivals, 
and deeply affects all the social relations of the 
country. In the S[/ain of the Arabs, the Muslims 
observed St. John’s Day with the Christians, under 
the name of al- Ansar a y which elsewhere designates 
the Day of Pentecost. This Day of 'Angara is 


still observed in Morocco about the beMning of 
July ; others combine it with the Day of 'Ashflra. 
The negroes of the Maghrib celebrate in May the 
’Id al-fuly ‘festival of beans.’ Old style New 
Year’s Day is still observed for three days in the 
Maghrib (formerly also in Egypt) as Yenndir or 
Enndyer. Similarly in Turkey, Christian festivals, 
and, in India, Brahrnanic festivals are observed 
equally by the Muslims. 

5. Besides the above yearly festivals, the Muslirns 
have also a weekly holiday, Friday, Jum'ay Jumu a 
(cf. Calendar [Muslim] and Bukhari, i. 194f.). 
Work is not forbidden on Friday; but every good 
believer is expected, even if he thinks that he has 
an excuse for other days, to take part on that day in 
the common prayer in the mosq^ue {jdmi, 7nasjid)y 
and to hear the address [hutba) 01 the imdin or b^t^lby 
which follows the prayer. The observance of the 
rest of the day is private, or taken up with the 
dhikr exercises of the dervishes. 

Litkratiirr. — R. F. Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
and Meccah fon the ceremonies of the Vaum Aahr or the 
Third Day), ed. Lond. 1900; E. W. Lane, Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the Modem Egyptians, Lond. 1846, chs. xxiv.-xxvi. ; 
Mouradja d Ohsson, Tableau g&nfral de I'empire othoman, 
Paris, 1787-1820; j. H. Garcin de Tassy, Sur les Particu- 
lariUs de la religion musuhnane de I'lnae, Paris, 1831-1832 
(also in L’Islamisine^, Paris, 1874, pp. 289-403); Budg;ett 
Meakin, The Moors, Lond. 1902, pp. 239-259; R. L. N. 
Michell, Egyptian Calendar, Lond. 1877-1900; E Sell, Faith 
o/Ialam^y Lond. 1896, pp. 306-332. K. VOLLKRS. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Nepalese).— 
Buddhism and Hinduism are so closely connected 
that the festivals of Nepal are of as mixed a char¬ 
acter as are the religions. With the mass of the 
people the religions character of the festivals is 
scarcely recognized. They are occasions of festiv¬ 
ity and feasting rather than of prayer and wor¬ 
ship. All the national, or Nivxtry festivals have 
lost a great deal of their importance under Gurkha 
rule. The share which individual Niwars take in 
the diflerent festivals is not optional, but depends 
upon a curious custom. Uncier the Niwar kings, 
from the earliest known times, the acting, on 
festival occasions, was the duty or privilege of 
certain families or castes ; so also were the danc¬ 
ing, the construction of the cars, the making of 
masks, and the necessary painting. In each in¬ 
stance the privilege was hereditary, and passed 
from father to son. The custom continues to the 
present day. The important Niwar festivals are 
given below. They are arranged in the order in 
which they are celebrated, commencing with the 
month of Baisakh, the first month of the Niwar 
year. 

1. * Bhairabjatra ’ or ‘ Biskati,’ in th^ month 
Baisakh.—Bhairava is an incarnation of Siva, the 
most popular deity of Nepal, and regarded as the 
guardian - angel of the country. The deity is 
e.s.seiitially Hindu, but has been admitted into 
the Buddhist pantheon. Dancing and the sacri¬ 
fice of buffaloes characterize the festival, which 
is always celebrated at night, except every twelfth 
year, when it takes place in the daytime. 

2. * Gaijatra,’ in the month Sawan.—This is a 
festival in honour of the cow\ It commences on 
the first day after the full moon of Sawan. The 
Hindu festival, where the cow is worshipped, is 
confined to one day. The Buddhist part of the 
festival lasts for half a month. The Buddhist 
vihdras and temples are visited, little wax trees 
(probably commemorative of the sacred Bo-tree at 
Gaya) are carried, and offerings are made to vari¬ 
ous Buddhas. Images and pictures are exposed 
to view in the vihdras for fix teen days—from the 
fifth day before till the tenth day after full moon 
{Dassami), when the festival closes, and the pic¬ 
tures are taken down and carefully put away in 
the vihdras. 
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3 . ‘ Banhrajatra/ in the month Sawan.—The 

name api>lies to feasts ■which are given from time 
to time to the fraternity of banhras. They occur 
quarterly, in the months Baisakh, Sawan, Kartikh, 
and Margh. They are celebrated by the giving 
of alms to the banhras on the part of any patron 
or any one who wishes to acquire merit, and of 
the people generally. On this occasion the coronet 
of Amitabha Buddha is taken from his image in 
his temple and exposed to public view. 

4 . Indrajatra/ in the month Bhadu.—This festi’ 
val, held in Khatmandu, is peculiar to Nepal. It 
is held in the beginning of September. It com¬ 
mences four days before the full moon of the 
month Bhadu, and lasts until the fourth day 
after. 

5 * ‘ Swayambhumala, ’ in the month Assin.— 

This is the birthday of Swayambhu. It is a great 
Buddhist holiday, on the day of the full moon, 
and there is general Buddhist worship throughout 
the country. 

6. ‘Sheoratri/ in the month Phagan. — It is 

held on the first day of the month, and is a fast, 
not a feast. It is a purely Hindu festival, but 
most Buddhists observe it. 

. Small ‘ Machendrajatra,’in the month Chait. 
. * Neta Devi Rajatra,’ in the same month. 

9 . Great ‘ Machendrajatra.’—This is the most 
important Buddhist festival in Nepal. It consists 
of three distinct portions; ( 1 ) the bathing of the 
image of Machendra ; (2) the draggingof the image 
in a triumphal car ; (3) unrobing the image and 
exhibiting Iiis shirt to the people. 

10 . Festival of ‘ Narayan.’—Narayan is a form 
of Vii^nu, and Buddhists to some extent enter into 
the worship of the day.^ 

Litkratdre.—H. A, Oldfield, Sketches. from Nepal, London, 
1880; Monier-Williams, Buddhism, do. 18su. 

J. H. Bateson. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Siamese).—/n^ro- 
—^Siamese festival, fasts, and observances 
are, as a rule, traceable to either Brahmanism or 
Buddhism. These two creeds, introduced at a 
very early date into the country, have ever since 
existed side by side as rivals for the supremacy, 
but without any violent struggle, in so far at least 
as extant records go. 'Flio former (in its varied 
developments, esjiecially Saivism) was, with few 
exceptions, patronized by the Court till about 150 
years ago, while Buddhism found most support 
among the masses. This naturally led the rulers 
of Siam, even when deeply attached to Ilinduistic 
tenets, to assume the rdle of defenders of Buddhism 
jis a matter of policy. Thus in every Siamese 
capital of the past (as even in the pre.sent one, 
Bangkok), and in the chief provincial towns, especi¬ 
ally in the south (Malay Peninsula), Brahinanic 
temples with a body of olficiating BrAhinans, who 
acted at the same time as State and Court priests, 
were to be found along with numerous Buddhist 
shrines and monasteries erected, some by pious 
rulers, but mostly by the people. Of these temples 
there were at least three in each town, facing the 
east, and dedicated respectively to Siva (that on 
the south), Gane^a (the middle one), and Visnu 
(that on the north side). The result of all this w^as, 
if not an actual blending of the two religions, the 
gradual introduction into most of the national fes¬ 
tivals and ceremonies of both BrAhmanic and Bud¬ 
dhist rites. This i)rocess was further intensified 
during the reigns 01 staunch Buddhist sovereigns 
like Song-tham (1618-28) and Mongku^ (1851-68), 
who both ascended the throne after having spent a 
considerable part of their life in a cloister, it was 
especially through the endeavours of the latter 
ruler that the introduction of Buddhist rites into 
State and Court ceremonies, which had long re- 
1 H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, vol. ii. 


mained strictly ^aivitic, reached its climax. It 
thus comes to pass that nowadays in well-nigh all 
festivals and ceremonies, even those of unquestion¬ 
able Hindu origin, we lind Buddhist rites associated 
with Brahmanic practices. Nor is this all, for the 
prestige of Brahmanism, esjiecially duiing the pre¬ 
sent (lynasty (founded in 1782), having evtai more 
considerably dwindled, it may be said that in a 
good many festivals and domestic ceremonies the 
presence of the so-called Urahmans (now a somewhat 
degenerate body) is solicited chiefly out of homage 
to a time-honoured tradition which remhus them 
indispensable. Their task consists mainly in cal¬ 
culating auspicious dab^s, making ollerings to the 
gods and goblins, performing lustiations, lilowing 
hinkhi shells, or striking the ‘ ;.;ong of victoiy,’ 
and waving their Saivite hour-glass-shaped drum 
{(iainaru). 

The private observances and ceremonies of the 
►Siamese w ill ])e discussed in art. Siam (Buddhism 
in). In this art. only ^^cstivals of a public nature 
ai -; treate<l. 

For the sake of easier comparison and identi- 
tnation of Siamese festivals introduced from 
Biahmanic, or Buddhist India with those of their 
land of origin, the ISiamese solemnities are hi;re 
mentioned in the serial order of the months in which 
they occur, beginning with Chaitra, the Sianuso 
fifth month. It is with this that the Siamese new- 
year now' commences, wdioreas at an uncertain re¬ 
mote period it began with Margasirsa (as in North 
India till about the end of the 10th cent., according 
to al-Biruni), the jin'/^ent Siamese first month. 
Along with public festivals, some solemnitii’s now 
held only at Court, or abolished of late, but which 
were formerly more or less public, will also be men¬ 
tioned. It seems fit, moreover, that the princi))al 
state ceremonies [leriodically jterforrned at ap¬ 
pointed seasons should not be passed unnoticeeX 
ow'ing to their intimate connexion with most public 
festivals, of wdiich they often constitute the pre¬ 
dominant feature. The national periodically re¬ 
curring holiday is the Moon-feast, or Buddhist 
Uposatha festival, which till rocmitly was regu¬ 
larly observed on the 8th and 15th tlaysof the w'ax- 
ing and on the 8th and 14th or lotli days of the 
waning, but is now su})(U'seded to a large extent 
(since the adoption of the solar calendar in 1881)) 
for civil purposes by Sundays. 

i. ChAITUA (5th month).—The greater part of this 
month is occupied Avith the Ncav Year festivals, 
which are actually three, intended to solemnize 
respectively the commem-tmient of the luni-solar, 
civil (modern solar), and astrological (ohi sola)) 
years. Leaving out civil Ncav Year’s Day—fixed, 
since the introduction of the modern calendai' in 
1881), to fall invariably on the first of Aj)ril, and 
Avhicli is an empty obseivance- it remains to con¬ 
sider the other two, ow ing to tlnur being (;s-cntia)ly 
religious, connected with the ojd calendar adojitcal 
from India on the basis of the JSaka era reckoning, 
and celebrated Avith as much pomp as ever, despite 
the introduction of the ncAv calendar. 

I. *Trut,’ or popular New Year.—The festivi- 
Aes last fhree days: the 15th waning of Bhalguna 
(4th month) ; the 1st waxing of Chaitra (5th month), 
or Ncav Year’s Day ; and the day folloAving. These 
holidays are an occasion for the peo[)le to j)erform 
meritorious Avoik and enjoy themselves, after hav¬ 
ing duly freed the premises from ghosts through 
exorcistic recitations by Buddhist monks, Avho are 
presented with food and requisites. The task is 
accomplished on a much larger scale in the capital, 
where recitations of the Mandtiva sutta (an un- 
canonical compilation) are held all round the royal 
palace and the city Avails, and guns are fired off 
from them at regular intervals during the night to 
frighten the goblins. The people carry protective 
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1 iii^s of nnsj)un cotton cord on the head, and tlireads 
of the same material across tlie shoulders for tlie 
same pnrnose, so as to be freed from evil infhienco 
on New Year’s 1 )ay. On this date ( 1 st of Chaitra), 
oblations to the gods are made and ancestral wor¬ 
ship is })erformed. At court, after this and a homa 
sacrifice olVered on the sacred lire by the Brahmans, 
tile ‘name’ of the year is changed. 'I'Jiis cere¬ 
mony, termed SaDivnchrhhrtra-chinda^ consists in 
changing the name of the aninml denoting the place 
of the year [snmvatsnra) in tlie duodenary v.yc\c (of 
the twelve animals ; see CaLKNDAR [Siamese]) after 
which (he year is designated, but not the ‘figure’ 
or serial number of the year in the era, the altering 
of which is to be eflected later, on Mcsa-sa/i/crand] 
i.r. at the completion of the astrological (solar) year. 
The people are allo\ved free gambling—an extra¬ 
ordinary concession of which full advantage is taken. 
In connexion with this popular New Year festival 
the following other important ceremonies are per¬ 
form ed. 

2 . ‘Snana,' or ‘ GajendrajSv’a-sn^arh ’ (‘sprink¬ 
ling of the lordly elephants and horses,’ a later re¬ 
duced form of it).—This has been but recently 
abolished. It w’as originally a lustration of arms, 
a general [lurification of the army, like the Hindu 
jSlrdj(tnd, which w’as restricted later to a formal 
&])rinkling of the elephants and horses from the 
royal stables, effected from stands wnth lustral 
water as they bled past in a stately procession. On 
the same occasion tbe Vfddhi-pCtm Brahmans {i.e. 
those in charge of auspicious rites in connexion 
with elejdiants) uncoiled, in the royal elephant 
w'arehouscs, the ropes and nooses stored therein 
for elephant-catching, and performed a hook and 
noose (lance in honour of Visnu, simulating the 
capture of elephants. This took place on the third 
day of tlie w’aning. Next morning the ropes and 
nooses were coiled up again and storetl away. 
Jiotli tiiese cMU'emonies were repeated on the 4 th 
new-rnoon day of the 11 th month (A.4vayuja) in 
connexion with the half-year festival. The pur¬ 
port was a general review of the army, so that all 
its equipment might be kept in jiroper order and 
efficiency. 

3- *ThU-Nam,’ or drinking of the water of alle¬ 
giance.—This is a ceremony performed with the 
utmost splendour in the royal Buddhist temp’e of 
tin; capital (and in the chief temjile of every pro¬ 
vincial town) with the concourse of all officials. 

It takes place on the third day of the waxing, and 
is repeated in connexion with the half-year festival 
on the 13th day of the W'aning of the 10th month 
(Bhadrapada). Water is loyally drunk, in which 
r(tyal weapons (symbols of the sovereign power) are 
dipped, adjurations being pronounced the while, 
so as to make it fatal to traitors. In es.sence this 
is tantamount to a water-ordeal, of the kind that 
formerly obtained in the Hindu Courts (cf. Brhas- 
pati, in SBE xxxiii. [1889] 318). 

4 . * Songkran,' or astrological (solar) New Year. 
—Thi.'^ falls nowadays on cither the 12 th or the 13th 
of April, the date of the a.ssumed entrance of the 
sun into Aries, according to the traditional local 
(Hindu-imported) reckoning. The day is termed 
Mdha Songkran day {Mahd-sahkrdnti being sub¬ 
stantially the same as Mi'sa-sahkrdnti)^ and with 
it commences a three days’ festival, the year’s serial 
number in the era lM‘ing chan^^^ed with much cere¬ 
mony on the third day, which is actually regarded 
as New Year's Day (solar). On this occasion the king 
jierfornis with much s[dendour a kind of shower- 
bath with lustral water, termed murdhahhi^zka, 
and afterwards he H})rinklcs the sacred images. 
The peof)le, amid much rejoicing and free gamb¬ 
ling, as on the popular New Years Day, perform a 
good deal of meritorious work by washing the 1 
Buddha images in the temples, sprinkling the I 
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monks and their relatives as an act of respect, and 
building sand - hillocks in the temple-grounds. 
They partake of rice gruel, and oiler pirupis of 
food, and lighted inc(‘nse-sticks and tapers, to the 
statues of tlie Ihiddha. 

ii. Vaij^akha (Gtli month).— 5. Ploughing fest¬ 
ival. —This important state ceremony, traceable to 
the remotest antiquity in India, is performed up 
to the jircsent day in Siam in order to usher in 
auspiciously the tilling of paddy fields. The people 
dare not, in fact, commence cultivation till tbis 
festival has been held, in which prognostics are 
also drawn concerning the prospects of the crop. 
It takes place on a lucky day designated by the 
astrologers in the waxing part of Vaisakha (usually 
in the early days of May). A high official, formerly 
holding the title of baladeva, and rejirescnting the 
king (now the task falls ex oMcio to the Minister 
of Agriculture), perfonua the ploughing in a 
Crown held, attended by the Brtlhrnans, a large 
retinue, and crowds of people who naturally take 
a keen interest in the ceremony. After having 
cut three concentric furrows with a gilt plough 
drawn by richly caparisoned bulls (the sacred bulls 
were formerly emj)loyed), he scatters over them 
seeds which have j)reviously been hallowed by 
mantras (Brahmamc, and now also Buddhist, 
recitations). The bulls are next fed with seven 
diberent sorts of seeds in order to draw prognostics : 
those they most relish will be plentiful during the 
ear. In ancient times the king presided in person, 
lit later he delegated authority to the Minister of 
Agriculture (who held, according to the ancient 
statutes, the title of baladeva in allusion to Bala- 
deva or Balaiama, Krsna’s brother who accom¬ 
plished so many wonders with his ploughshare). 
This dignitary was on such an occasion, till half 
a century ago, regarded as a mock-king, not only 
from his appearing in princely attire, surrounded 
by a retinue carrying princely insignia, but also 
from his being entitled, during the three days that 
the festival lasted, to collect all tolls and ship-dues 
in the capital and its suburbs, while the real king 
kept retired in his palace without transacting any 
state business. The present king of Siam, how¬ 
ever, did away with tliis absurd custom by attend¬ 
ing on 2l8t April 1912 the ploughing festival, to 
which he drove in his motor car, nis presencts 
being greatly appreciated by all as a token of the 
sovereign’s interest in promoting the welfare of 
the national agriculture. 

6 . ‘'Vi^akha-puja.’—This is a strictly Buddhist 
festival, occurring at the full moon 01 Vaif^akha, 
which is held to be the anniversary of the birth, en¬ 
lightenment, and death of the Buddha. For tliree 
days the people bedeck their dwellings festively, 
su.spimding flower wreaths, garlands, and lanterns 
which they light at night. They assemble at the 
temples to worship the sacred images with flowers, 
scents, and lamps, and to hear religious addresses. 
They adorn the noly spires with Hags and streamers, 
present oft'erings 01 food, etc., to the monks, dis¬ 
tribute alms to the poor, and purchase living 
animals (especially birds and fisn), which they 
release in nomage to the Buddhist precept of 
showing kindness to all creatures. It goes without 
saying that the royal temples on the evening 
of such days are gmrgeously illuminated, with the 
additional attraction of fireworks. None the less 
the festival is not so intensely popular as the New- 
Year and Mid-Year ones. 

iii. Jyestha (7th month).—7. Top-spinning.— 
This state ceremony, which was discontinued 
several centuries ago, used to be attended by crowds 
of people, to whom it afforded the opportunity 
of (frawing prognostics. Three large tops made of 
the nine metals (corresponding to uie planets that 
are supposed to rule human destinies), symbolizing 
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the three gods, were carried out in procession hy 
the Brfthmans from the temple of Siva and set in 
motion on a board by means of a silken string of 
five colours. From the duration of their spin and 
the kind of noise they emitted, omens were drawn. 

iv. AsAdha ( 8 th month).— 8 . Vi§nu’s sleep.—It is 
well known that Vi^nuis suj)i)osed to commence his 
four months’ sleep on the Milk Sea on tlie 11th wax¬ 
ing of Asadha, a date which is to this day solem¬ 
nized in India by a festival. This was certainly 
the case formerly also in Siam, as is evidenced by 
the state ceremony recorded to have regularly taken 
place, in the past, at such a season. It consisted 
in a lustration {murdhdhliisckn) administered to the 
king by the household Brahmans on a dais rising in 
the centre of a pond (representing the one the sea and 
the other the serpent Se^a, Visnu’s niythical couch). 
Besides the above Vaisnava festival (or in con¬ 
nexion witli it), the Asadha, or INIidsummer, festival 
( 7 th to 14th day of waxing) was likewise celebrated 
in Siam in bygone days, and at the end of it the 
Brahmans began their retreat and fasts. But the 
festival became in the course of time entirely 
absorbed in the folloAving Buddhist one, 

9 . Beginning of * Vassa,’ or Buddhist retreat.— 
This is solemnized by a festival lasting three days 
(14th, 15th of waxing, and 1 st of waning), during 
the first of which elaborate vasm tapers are carried 
in procession to the temples, where they are to bo 
lighted and kept burning for the whole year. 
Ofi’erings of robes and requisites for the incipient 
retreat-season are liberally made to the monks ; 
and the days preceding it are widely taken ad¬ 
vantage of Dy the youths who seek to gain admis¬ 
sion to the holy Order whether as novices or as 
monks. There is accordingly much animation at 
this period in and about the temples. On the 15th 
the magnificent vassa tapers (a sort of Paschal 
candles) are formally lighted by means of ‘celestial 
fire’ (which is obtained from the sunbeams through 
a burning-glass, or, in default, produced with 
a flint and steel). Those in the royal temples are 
lighted from candles sent by the king, which have 
been kindled from the ‘celestial fire. Rehearsals 
of the Vessantara JaUka are held in the Uvosatha 
hall of royal and other temples by lay devotees 
engaged for the purpose; Buddha images in the 
shrines are sprinkled with scented water, and their 
attire is changed, a scarf being put on their 
shoulders as befits the rainy season. Among the 
presents made to the monks are large quantities 
of bees’ wax formed into tapers, artificial flowers, 
trees with gilt or silvered branches, and tiny figures 
of birds perched on them, sometimes even entire 
landscapes to recreate the recluses; or modelled 
into pineapple-like cakes gorgeously ornamented 
with ribbons and flowers—all in order to provide 
light to the monks during their retreat, as they 
are not allowed to use oil lamps. 

V. ^rAvana (9th month).— lo. ‘Tulabhara.— 
This state ceremony (w^ell known in India as Tula- 
puru^a or Tulad), consisting in being weighed 
against gold, silver, etc., and distributing this in 
charity, >vas in the past invariably practised by 
Siamese kings, and at times also by t^ie queen, 
at this season ; but after the middle of the 18tli 
cent, it fell into disuse, , 

II. ‘ Varuna-sattram,’ or ‘ Maha-megha FOja. — 
This propitiation of Varuna and of the clouds was 
essentially a rain-making ceremony, perfornied of 
old in Siam in order to promote the germination 
of seeds in the fields. It has been since celebrated 
only in times of great drought, but with the addi¬ 
tion of Buddhist rites, whereas it was originally 
a purely Hinduistic rite, and in it only Brahmans 
took part. These, clad in a rudimentary bathing- 
garb, with streaming hair, read twice a day, tor 
three days in succession, addresses to the rain-goos 


before a pit, while waving cloud-eoloured Hags, the 
images 01 the gods being exposed to tlie full lieat 
of tlie sun all the time. 

vi. Bhadkapada ( 10 th month).— A festival 
termed Bhadrapada took iilace at this season, not 
ex])lained in the old recorus, which possibly coirc^- 
.sponded either to the Sakra utsava (India's festival, 
l‘ 2 th of the w^axiiig) or to the .d chuturdd.H 
(festival of the serpent-god Ananta, 14(h). Now 
the only sohunnities observed are the following. 

12 . Semi-annual renewal of the oath of allegi¬ 
ance.—The adjured water is drunk a second time 
by all otlicials on the 13th waning, as at New Year 
(see no. 3 abov('). 

13 . ‘Sat’ (Sarada).—This is the Half-Year or 
Autumnal Festival, termed i>(lt {Sarada) from the 
aut umn season w hich now liegins. The celebration 
lasts three days {t r, the last one of Bhadiapada 
and the lir^st two oi Asvina). Oiiginally it was 
mainly a 8 aiva .-.ob'innity, connected with the 
descent of the sun (>!\a) to the laailm of the de- 
jiarted (the south), which suggested w'orship to the 
manc.f. Of this some traces still survive, although 
t he festival lias long assunual a Buddhist character. 
It is an occasion for merit-making; oblations are 
made to the gods and goblins, otferings to the 
monks and novices, especially to such as have 
joiiHsl the Order two months otdore, and presents 
of sw(‘etnieal 8 to relatives and friends. Every one 
pai takes of rice cooked with coco-nut milk and 
sweetened with either honey or sugar. 

vii. AisVlNA, or AisVAYUJA (Util month).— 14 . 
Lustration of arms.—It being now the half-year 
season, the siirinkling of eleidiaiits and hor.ses, as 
well as tlie uncoiling, distemfing, and re-coiling of 
the eh‘phant nooses w’as, till recimtly, performed 
with similar ceremonies as at New Year (see no. 

2 above). , 1, r 

15 . Royal regatta.—Until the downfall of the 
former capital, Ayuddhya, in 1767, a regatta used 
to take place at tliis time of the year between the 
king and the queen in their respective state barges, 
in which a number of olhcials also joined, racing 
between tlicm. Prognostics were drawn : if the 
king’s barge lost, it betokened prosperity to the 
realm ; but, if it won, it was a sign of impending 
calamities and famine. This sUte ceremony was 
discontinued, but a possible survival of it in a 
modified form may ue the annual regatta that 
takes place on the 8 th waning, in honour of the 
Pak-nam Pagoda (a spire rising in the middle of 
the river Me-nam near its mouth), though this is 
strictly a Buddhist festival. 

16 and 17 . Termination of the ‘Vassa, or Bud¬ 
dhist retreat; floating of lamps at night.—^lese 
are two festivals occurring contemporaneously on 
the 14th and Ifith of the waxing and on the 1 st of 
the w'aning. Although now believed to be both 
connected with Buddhism, there can be little 
doubt that the second one is merely the traditional 
continuation of the Hindu Di/fUa or Kojagara 
festival, held at full moon in honour of Indra and 
Laksini, when lamps are also lighted. In Siam 
little rafts with lamps aie floated on the streams 
these three nights, with the object of thus wor¬ 
shipping the footprint which the Buddha is said to 
have left on the sandy bank of the Narmada, at 
the instance of the Nagas. Round fish-pies, sonie 
of large size, are made and partaken of. 1 he 
Buddhist festival ending the Vassa is celebrated 
these three days by worshipping the sacred images, 
offering flowers to the monks wherewith to adorn 
the vposaiha hall in which Pavdrand is to bf* 
and the halls reserved for recitations of the Ma/ia 

*^" 18 . ‘Kathin’ processions.—From the termina- 
tion of the Buddhist Vassa on till the end of the 
month, and even for some days later, presents of 
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robes and requisites for the monks to use during 
the coming dry season of outdoor errands are con 
veyed to the temples in solemn processions, eithe* 
by water or by land. Such }>ageants are termei 
Kathin processions, from the hithina robes pro 
scnted on such occasions to the monks, which, ac¬ 
cording to old custom, should be made from raw 
cotton, spun, woven, cut, and stitched together in 
the course of a singh' day and night, such a feat 
being consid('r(‘d Iiighly meritorious. The Koyal 
processions taking })lace for the same purpose at 
this season art* famed for their magnificence, which 
makes them well worth seeing, liefore A.i). 1630 
or so they were held only by water, but since then 
King Prasad 'Thong instituted also the land Kathin 
or Kathin Bok, of which Tachard in 1685, Kaempfer 
in 1690, and nearly every other traveller in Siam, 
have .^oken in glowdng terms. 

19. The ‘ P’ha-pa ’ serenades.—Robes and re¬ 
quisites are also presented to the monks in a some¬ 
what stealthy manner which enhances the fun of 
the donation. This is accomt)lishcd at night by a 
surprise party, which proceccls by land or boat in 
silent procession to the precincts of the monastery 
singled out for the purpose, and lays the robes and 
other gifts in and about the bush (whence the name 
meaning ‘jungle cloths,’ i.e. robes aban¬ 
doned in the woods). When everything is ready 
displayed, the party suddenly bursts into a lively 
serenade, with musical instruments and singing, 
thus awaking the monks, who, as soon as day¬ 
light sets in, come out to gather the presents. 

viii. Karttika (kith month).— 20 . Feast of 
Lamps.—This embraces two distinct festivals : ( 1 ) 
the hoisting of lamps on poles on new-raoon day 
and the lighting of them at night, till the second 
(lay of the waning, when they arc lowered ; ( 2 ) the 
floating of lamps in the streams at night on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th days of the moon, with the eventual 
addition of fireworks. This second form of illumi¬ 
nation seems, however, to be connected more especi¬ 
ally with the festival hereafter explained (no. 21). 
On the other hand, the aerial lanterns hoisted on 
poles, as aforesaid, are kept burning to scare away 
goblins as in time of epidemics (cf. the raksd- 
pradipns), and, it is believed, also to retain the 
water from draining off the paddy fields, for the 
ears of rice would not attain maturify if the year'y 
inundation were to abate so early. Hence the 
festival is a very popular one, like its counterpart, 
the iXnofdi or Dipdivali, in India. They closely 
correspond, although the aka^a-pradipas (lamps 
raised on poles in the air) are in India lighted in 
honour or LaksmI. We liave here to do essenti¬ 
ally with a fe.stival in honour of Visnu and his 
consort, for it is known that on the lltli day of 
the new m(x>n of Karttika the god awakes from 
his four months’ sleep, and that his victory over 
king Bali {VdJnana avatdra) took place at this 
season. 

21. ‘Karttikeya’ festival.—The main feature 
of this in Siam, besides the popular one of lamp¬ 
floating, w'as a state ceremony, recently aboIi 8 he(X 
lield in honour both of ^Karttike^^a (or Skanda, 
the Hindu Mars, son of Siva) and of the Pleiades 
who fostered him. It took place at the time of the 
moon’s conjunction with this star cluster, i.e. 
shortly before full moon. It was a fire-festival, 
in agreement with Karttikeya’s legendary birth 
from fire. Three stands were /^et up in front of 
the temples, respectively, of Siva, Ganessa, and 
Visnu ; and by the four sides of each stand, facing 
the four points of the compa.ss, hillocks were 
erected, formed of earth mixed with cow-dung. 
Three earthen pots containing paddy, beans, and 
tilseed, and provided with a wick dipped in oil in 
the centre, were placed on the top of poles, one by 
each stand ; and, the wicks having l^en lighted, 


fire was kept burning in the pots for three days. 
Prognostics were then drawn oy means of twelve 
staves, having rags dipped in oil tied at one end. 
After the setting of fire to these the staves were 
hurled, four at a time, in the direction of the four 
hillocks rising round each stand. From the side 
on which they fell it was argued that prosperity 
would grace either the king, the clergy, the officials, 
or the jieople. 'The ceremony ended with oblations 
of parched rice to the earthen pots, and addresses 
to the three gods. Similarly in Southern India, 
on full-moon day, rice-meal buns are made, with 
a cavity in the centre tilled in with ghl and pro¬ 
vided with a wick w hich is lit ; and bonfires are 
kindled on the mountain-tops in honour of Kart¬ 
tikeya. This is practically a Saivite festival held 
as a counterpart to the Vaisnavite one mentioned 
above, whicli in India is by some celebrated in 
honour of Hurga, the wife of Siva. So are eventu¬ 
ally the lamps set out atloat on the streams. In 
Siam this lamp-tloating is accomplished more gener¬ 
ally and with far more s})lendour than in the month 
of Asvina (see nos. 16 and 17), because the rains 
are now at an end and fine w'eather has set in. 
Many of the lamps are quite elaborate creations, 
carved out of squill stalks, some being in the form 
of rafts and others of barges, wdth daintily carved 
figures in them, or neatly arrayed with lanterns, 
tapers, and fireworks, w hich are lit when they are 
set adrift. 

ix. Marga^Irsa (1st month).— 22 . Feast of 
speeding the outflow.—This ceremony, literally 
‘driving away the water,’ of iiigh importance in 
connexion with agriculture, w^as not performed 
n'gularly every year, but only in years of great 
tlo(Ms. The last time it took place was on the 
occasion of the memorable Hood of 1831. It has 
since fallen into disuse. The purpose was to drive 
away the flood-demon, or, in plain lang\iage, to 
cause the water in the river to abate rapidly, so that 
the paddy fields might be drained and the harvest 
accelerated. To this end the king proceeded down 
the river in his state barge, escorted by a pompous 
w'ater-procession, and repeatedly waved the royal 
flabcllum in the direction of down-stream, as a 
magic intimation to the water to flow off rapidly. 
Kaempfer and other contemporary writers mistook 
the royal flabcllum for a sword, and thus put on 
record that the king ‘cuts the water with a knife 
in order to make it fall,’ which is, of course, 
absurd (see Kaempfer, History of Japan^ Glasgow, 
1906, i. 73 , where he confounds this ceremony with 
that of Kathin-nam^ ‘ Water Kathin,’ for which 
see no. 18 above). 

23 . Kite-flying festival.—This was a state cere¬ 
mony as well as a public festivity. Large paper 
kites were flown with the object of calling up the 
seasonal wind by the fluttering noise they made. 
The festival was obviously connected with hus¬ 
bandry, as the wind prevailing at this season is the 
north-east monsoon, which, when beginning to blow, 
sweeps the rain-clouds away, so that fine weather 
sets in and the yearly flood quickly abates, the 
fields drying up rapidly. This festival was discon¬ 
tinued after the downfall of the former capital, 
Ayuddhya. La Loub^re, who was in Siam during 
he last quarter of 1687, mentions that the kite 
of the king of Siam is in the air every night for 
the tw’o winter months, and some mandarins are 
nominated to ease one another in holding the 
string’ {Historical Relation ^ the Kingdom of 
Siam, London, 1693, p. 49). From this it followt 
that the kite-flying was continued for many days 
'n succession, till the desired result (the setting 
n of the north-east monsoon) had been attained. 

X. PaU9A (2nd month).—* Pu^y^bhiseka.’— 
This state ceremony, discontinued after the down¬ 
fall of the former capital, Ayuddhya, consisted in 
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the king ascending a dais bedecked with seven 
varieties of flowers, upon which he hatlied and 
changed his attire, wliile the eight household 
Brahmans who attended upon him performed a 
sort of angel dance. Tlie rite corresponds to the 
Hindu Pnt^ydbhi^eka Sndna, or ceremonial bath¬ 
ing of a king when the moon stands in the asterism 
Tusya (nebula in Cancer). 

25 . Worship of the sacred bull.—This festival, 
which has dropped out of use for several centuries, 
consisted in leading the sacred bull (Nandi, the 
milk-white vehicle of Siva and the guardian of 
all quadruj)eds) out of the royal stables on to a 
dais two cubits high, on w’hich it was made to 
stand facing the North, a sacred fire being kindled 
in front of it. Its horns and hoofs were decked 
with golden ornaments studded with the nine 
gems ; golden medallions and tassels hung from 
its ears; a silken cord w'as passed through its 
nostrils; the i)ost to whicdi it was tied W'as richly 
ornamented. Gold, silver, and silken cloths were 
heaped underneath the belly of the sacred animal, 
w'hich was fed and watered from golden vessels, 
the king’s children themselves helping in handing 
it grass and dainties. The four chief Brahmans 
stood at the four corners of the dais sacrificing to 
the fire, from evening till next morning, w'heii the 
king arrived in state preceded by the hnladc.va, 
or Minister of Agriculture, carrying a tray full of 
parched rice. Tlie royal pageant circumambulated 
the bull nine times ; then a state banquet followed 
which ended the ceremony. This testival may 
have originated from the ancient Hindu one of 
letting loose the sacred bull ( VT^otsarga)^ which 
was, however, performed on full-moon day of 
Karttika, or even in AAvayuja (see Parnshara 
irfhyasutra, iii. 9). It w-as somehow connected 
with agriculture, or, at any rate, with the welfare 
or multiplication of cattle. 

26 . Swing festival.—This very popular festivity 
is held with much pomp for the reception of 8 iva, 
and is followed by a ometer one to w'elconie Visnu. 
It has been celebrateu from the remotest period in 
all old Siamese capitals and chief cities, ana in some 
of the latter (c.r/. Ligor) swing-pillars exist to this 
day and a semblance of the ceremony is still per¬ 
formed. But it is in Bangkok, the present capital, 
that it survives in all its splendour. As it falls 
about the vernal solstice, its original purpose was 
undoubtedly that of a solstitial festival, in which 
the swinging and the circular dances that follow 
it symbolize the revolution and, perhaps, the birth 
of the sun typified in its return to the northern 
hemisphere. But the celebration is at the same 
time connected with agriculture, it being presided 
over by the Minister, the baladeva^ the mock-king 
who also performs the ceremonial ploughing (see 
no. 5 above). It is only within the last sixty years 
or so that other dignitaries have been appointed in 
succession to relieve him of the task. The descent 
of Siva on earth occurs on the 7th waxing, when 
the rites begin ; his dei)arture takes place on the 
firstday of the waning. The swinging in his honour 
is performed on the 7 th day of the waxing in the 
forenoon, and on the 9th day in the afternoon. 
The presiding dignitary proceeds on both these 
dates in great state, escorted by a magnificent pro¬ 
cession, to the esplanade opening in front of the 
three temples of the gods, where the swing-pillars 
rise. These are a substantial permanent w'ooden 
structure, some sixty feet in height; the swinging 
is performed by four Brahmans who carry on 
their heads a sort of snake-like hood, and it is 
repeated twice over again by two other parties of 
them, changing the swing-board at every turn. 
While swinging, each party must snatch aw^ay 
with their teeth a money-bag suspended at -some 
distance from the top of a pole. M hen the contest 


is over, the twelve swingers, wictlding buflalo horns, 
perform, in front of a stand, wlitue the mock-king 
sits, a circular dance in three rounds of three 
circuits each, during which the dancers dip their 
horns in a basin full of wniter and sprinkle it upon 
one another (cf. the rdsa, or sportive dance, j)er- 
formed by Krsna’s cowherds and cowherdesscs). 
The mock-king must witness all this seated, with 
bis left foot psting on the ground, but with his 
right foot upliftc<l and resting upon his left knee. 
He must retain this posture all the time the per¬ 
formance lasts, W^lien it is over, he leaves, 
escorted by the T)rocession. Kvidcntly the origin 
of all this is the Hindu Dola or Doht-ydtrd festival 
(wdiich is, how'ev'cr, a spring solemnity held on the 
fiill-nioon day of Phalg\ma), with w Inch it has some 
features in common, w hile others may have become 
lost in its native land. But the swing pillars are 
said to represent Mount Meru ; the ^opes sus- 
taimng the sw ing-bon id, the serpent Sci^a ; and 
the three boards or scat-; ein]>loyed successively in 
tuins, the three gods A btya (the Sun), Chandra 
(the Moon) and I)luir;nii (tlie Idirlli); and thus the 
fivstivnl n^ay efter all he held in commemoration 
of the mytiucal churning of the Ocean of Milk 
efievtcd by the gods. The legend in connexion 
y ith this is, in fact, that the gods made use of 
Se:^a (or Ananta, or Vasuki) as a great rope, which 
tliey twisted round the mountain Mandara, made 
to do duty as a churning-statf resting on Vi^nu in 
tortoise form, both cuds of the rope i>eing held by 
the gods in their hands to pull to and fro alter¬ 
nately. The description of so peculiar a sort of 
churning device closely suggests the image of the 
swing used in this Siamese festival. The swinging, 
it should be noticed, is cli’ccted from east to west, 
and, therefore, in the direction of the course of the 
sun. 

27 . The reception of Vi^nu.—'^'he Vaisnavite fest¬ 
ival immediately following the Saivite one just de¬ 
scribed is performed quietly in the temple of Visnu. 
It begins on the first day of the waning, and ends 
on the sixth, the date of the god’s departure from 
the world of men. The statues of Vl^uu, Lakij^mi, 
and Mahesvaii are carried about the tow n in pro- 

ce. ssion before moonrise, as befits the god of dark¬ 
ness (the night-sun). In former times the king of 
Siam, mounted on an elephant, used to escort the 
gods J^iva and Visnu in procession in and out of 
the temple. 

xi. Maoha (3r(l month).— 28 . ‘ Dhanya-daha ’ 
(or * Dahanam ’), Festival of burning of the ears of 
paddy.—This was another popular agricultural 
ceremony, associated with the harvest, as a form 
of thanksgiving for the same ; it has since been 
abolished. It must somehow have originated from 
the old Brahmanic rite of partaking of the first- 
fruits of the harvest {Agrayana sacritice, for which 

cf. the GrhyasQtras). A canopied dais was set up 
in the Crown paddy fields, to which the usual 
mock-king proceeded in state as on the occasion oi 
the Ifloughing Festival (see no. 5 above). Befoie 
the dais a largm rhhattra (state conical umbrella) 
was erected, having three storeys, made respec¬ 
tively of a ditTerent variety of pacfdy ears entwined 
together. To this structure the mock-king set 
fire ; then his follow^ers, divided into four parties 
diflerently attired and representing the gods of 
the four quarters and their retinue, rushed in to 
contend for the umbrella. Pro^^nostics were drawn 
according to w iiicJi of the parties succeeded in ob¬ 
taining po.ssession of the spoils. 

Conveying the paddy home .—The ceremony just 
described was followed by that of conveying home 
the harvest. When the threshing of the new’ 
paddy had been completed on the Crow’n fields, 
the king proceeded thither in state, loaded some 
of the grain on his paddy sled, and had this 
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drawn by members of the royal family to tli 
palace, by means of a rope made of twisted paddy 
straws with the ears still on. Upon reaching (he 
palace ho caused a lar^m conical umbrella to be 
made with this rope, while fiom the fresh ears 
gathered he had the juice expressed. This wa.*- 
then made into gruel by the addition of coco nut 
milk and sugar, and sent as an ollering to the head 
monks of the royal monasteries. It gmes without 
saying that such ceremonies were followed by the 
people in and about the capital with the keenest 
interest, while in the country the harvest opera¬ 
tions were, and still are, celebiated by the peasantry 
with oblations to the gods and rites similar to those 
already described, though on a less pompous .scale, 
but amid lively j)astinies and intense rejoicing, 
of which harvest songs (especially threshing and 
reaping ditties), joimsl in alternately by men and 
wmmen, form the chief and mo.st pleasant feature. 

29 . ‘ Siva-ratri,’ Festival of Siva’s night.—This 
is, as the name implies, strictly Saivite, and has 
been celebrated from the remotest period in Siam 
on full-moon day of Magha, it being derived from 
the similar Hindu festival more correctly termed 
M(thd &iva-rdtri (which is, however, held on the 
14th day of the waning). An eardien pot full of 
water, but with a hole in the bottom, is sus})ended 
by means of strings to four poles, and beneath tlie 
pot a lihqa is placed, which rests on a basement of 
the usual symoolieal form, provided with a spout. 
At night the water is let drop upon the lihqa^ and 
collected from under the spout into vessels. Shortly 
before dawm, rice is cooked in the temple of the 
god, with the addition of honey, palm-sugar, and 
other condiments, and when ready it is distiributed 
all round in small portions to the bystanders, to 
be partaken of. At daybreak all go down to 
bathe in the river or creeks, and wash their heads 
w ith some of the water collected from underneath 
the lihga. It is believed that all impurities and 
sinful taintvS are thereby removed and carried 
away by the hallowed water. 

30 . * Magha-puja.’—This is a purely Buddhist 
ceremony, revived only some sixty years ago by 
King MongkuU It is held on full-moon day, to 
commemorate the exposition of the Pdtimokkha 
made on that date by the Buddha to his 1250 
disciples of the four congregations. The celebra¬ 
tion takes ])lace in the royal temple, where, after 
feasting the chief monks in the forenoon, a recita¬ 
tion of the Pdtimokkha and of the Buddha’s dis¬ 
courses relating thereto is held in the evening, 
after which 1250 taners are lit round the temple in 
honour of the saintly company referred to aoove. 
The full-moon period of this month is akso largely 
taken advantage of by the people for making re¬ 
ligious pilgrimages to various sacred spots and 
shrines in the country, such as, e.g.^ the models of 
Buddha’s footprint {P'hrah-bdt) and shadow {P'hrah 
C'hdi), two stone benches on which the Blessed 
One is reputed to have rested, etc. 

xii. PuALGUNA (4th month).—There occurs no 
special observance or celebration, except the pre¬ 
liminary ones connected with the popular New 
Year festival (see no. i above). 

Literaturk.— There is no reliable account of Siamese festivals 
and fasts, in works that have hitherto appeared on 8iam. 
For the literature of Siamese Buddhism generally see Siam 
(Buddhism in). (3. E. GERINI. 

FESTIVALS (Slavic). — Beginning with the 
winter solstice, the fe-stivals of the pagan Slavs, 
attested in historic texts, folklore, and popular 
vocabulary, seem to have been as follows :— 
Kracun or korocun was the festival of the 
shortest day. The popular word for the solstice 
itself is koleda, koliaaa^ which is simply a tran¬ 
scription of the classical calendce^ KaXdvdai. The 


people, as a rule, personihed Koleda and made a 
mythical character of licr (cf. Ital, Befania = ejyt- 
fania ; Eng. ‘ Father Christmn.s,’ etc.). 

At the coming of spring among the Czechs, the 
Serbs of Lu.satia, and the Foies, a figure called 
Marena, Marzana, was thrown into the water ; 
this probably symbolized death, that is to say, the 
numbing of tlie earth by the cold of winter. 

In the mouth of May there was a festival of 
roses (liusalia). 

At the summer solstice fell the festival of knpalo 
(festival of the bath) among the ancient Russians, 
coinciding later w'ith the Christian festival of St. 
John (June 24). This name seems to have been 
derived from the verb kupati, ‘ to bathe,’ perhajis 
because river-bathing begins in the month of June, 
perhaps—and this designation would be produced 
under a Christian influence—because John was 
baptized by immersion. 

The chronicle of Tliictmar (bk. vi.) supplies a 
very detailed description of the annual festival 
celebrated at Arcona in the island of Kiigen in 
honour of the god JSvaiitovit. The description 
is too minute to be reproduced here. The festival 
ended in a great feast, in w hich it waus a religious 
duty to violate every rule of temperance. Ac¬ 
cording to Uelmold (i. 62), the sacrifices of the 
Baltic Slavs were accompanied by feasts and 
orgies. The guests kept a cup passing round and 
round, pronouncing over it meanwhile formuhe 
not of consecration but of execration (Uelmold 
was evidently thinking of the consecration of 
Mass). 

According to the Czech chronicler Cosmas, prince 
Bretislav in 1092 suppressed the festivals cele¬ 
brated by the Czech.s about the season of Ea.ster— 
festivals during which offerings w’ere carried to 
the springs, and victims were sacrificed to the 
demon. 

One of the biographers of Otto of Bamberg 
(Ebbo, ii. 12 , 13) speaks of annual festivals of a 
very rustic and warlike character, which w'ere 
held at Pyritz and Vohm by the Baltic Slavs. For 
festivals in honour of the dead, see artt. Aryan 
Religion, in vol. ii. p. 25 fl'., and Death and 
Di.sposal of the Dead (Slavic), vol. iv. p. 509. 

.iTERATCRE.—Louis Lcger, La Mythologie slave, Paris, 
1901 , paiiurt. L. LeGER. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Teutonic).— 
Among the Germanic races, religious festivals 
seem to have afforded the earliest occasions for 
intertribal intercour.se. Tacitus relates of the 
Germans that ‘ at a certain period all the tribes 
of the same race assemble by their representatives 
in a grove consecrated by the auguries of their 
forefathers and by immemorial associations of 
terror’ {Germania^ 39). Some seven centuries 
later a religious festival at Skiringsal, in Southern 
Norway, seems to have united persons who cer¬ 
tainly bad no political organization in common ; 
and this was probably the case with the great 
religious festivals held every nine years at Upsala; 
for the 11 th cent. Adam of Bremen states tnat it 
w as the custom in all Swedish lands that a common 
festival should be held at Upsala {Mon. Germ. 
vii. 380). We have Thietmar of Merseburg’s autho¬ 
rity for a similar nine-yearly festival at Lejre in 
Denmark [ih. iii. 739), but all the other public 
festivals of which we have any knowledge appear 
to have been annual. Of these the most important 
all over Germanic territory were three in number : 
one in the autumn, one at midwinter (Yule), and 
one at midsummer. But, though the Germanic 
peoples were thus more or less a^eed as to 
times and seasons, the religious signiBcance attri¬ 
buted to these festivals varied in dinerent countries. 
Thus, among the Scandinavians we are repeatedly 
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told that the autumn festival (at the ‘ winter 
uights’) was ‘for plenty,’ and it was a favourite 
time for weddings, whereas among the Saxons 
this feast seems to have been closely connected 
with the cult of the dead ; and that this was the 
more usual significance of the autumn festival 
seems clear from the fact that the Church found 
it advisable, in the 9th cent., to alter the date of 
the Feast of All Saints from spring to autumn. 
In England, wo know that the autumn festivities 
gave the name to the month known as Bl6t- 
mdnath (cf. Swedish dialectic Blotmdriad), because, 
as Bede informs us, it was during this month that 
the people stWTiticed to their gods the cattle slaugh¬ 
tered during the autumn. The importance of this 
festival doubtless originated in the noc«;ssity of 
killing off a large number of cattle on the apj)roach 
of winter. The old heathen midwinter fe.stival 
lasted from about Christmas Day till Twelfth 
Night, and the high esteem in which it was held 
by the Teutons is recorded by wa iters of all nation¬ 
alities, from Constantinus rorphyrogenitus, who 
describes the Yule-tide observances of the Var¬ 
angian guard at Constantinople, to Bede. The 
latter tmls of the wearing of animal masks at the 
Anglo-Saxon festival on Mddranicht, ‘ the night of 
the mothers’—wdiich, ho declares, fell on the same 
date as Christmas Eve. Procopius tells of a festival 
celebrated by the people of ‘Thule’ (Norway [?]) 
to greet the sun on its reappearance--presumably 
early in January. It w^as, moreover, at this season 
—about the date of the Epiphany, says I’hietmar 
—that the great nine-yearly festival at Lejre was 


held, . ^ ^ 

The Scandinavians, and po.ssibly also the An^lo- 
Saxons, seem to have had a festival in spring. 
According to later w riters, this was ‘ for victory ’ 
—no doubt with a view to the Viking expeditions 
of the summer ; but an agricultural festival^ in 
spring seems to have been common all over Teu¬ 
tonic Europe. 

The midsummer festival may be said to survive 
to this day in rustic observance, especially in the 
Scandinavian countries, where bonfires are still 
lighted on St. John’s Eve (June 2J). ^ But this fes¬ 
tival is rarely mentioned in early times ; and the 
conclusion seems inevitable that it had already sunk 
into a popular observance, of magical rather than 
religious significance. The originally agricultural 
importance of some of these heathen festivals is 
seldom indicated by the earlier sources, and popular 
customs of later times allord almost the only evi¬ 
dence for the close connexion of heathen festivals 
with agricultural operations. Of these rustic ob¬ 
servances certain rites, such as ploughing round 
the fields at Yule-tide, and leaping the fire at Mid¬ 
summer, are so common in all Teutonic countries 
as to make it almost certain that they formed 
part of the original heathen festivals. The older 
sources, how'ever, lay chief stress on the actual 
feasting and ale-drinking which was no doubt 

characteristic of all festivals. , r xi 

Icelandic sources show that the blood ot tlie 
sacrificial victims was offered to the gods, while 
the flesh was cooked and eaten. Horses were 
much valued as sacrifices, so that horseflesh was 
identified by Christian converts with heathendom, 
but excavations of Icelandic temples show that 
other domestic animals w ere more common victims. 
The other integral part of the festival was the 
ale, which seems to have been brewed in vats so 
large that Saxo Grammaticus declares that a 
Danish prince, Hunding, was accidentally drowned 
in one (i. 36). A missionary on the Continent re¬ 
lates how he came acro.s 8 a party of men sitting 
round an enormous vat of al^, and that they de^ 
scribed themselves as worshipping Wodan. Early 
Norwegian laws enjoin the brewing of ale before 


all Christian festivals, and its (onsumptioii in the 
company of neighbours, uikU't j^enalty of a fine. 
The Swedish laws of the 13th cent, also speak of a 
‘ legally ordained ale-festival’ on the Sunday fol¬ 
lowing St. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11). In heathen 
times, toasts were drunk to the gods and to the 
memory of departed ancestors. Drunkenness seems 
to have been an inevita])Ie concomitant of a feast. 
Tacitus tells us {A7in. i. oO) that the Komans sur¬ 
prised the Germans at a festival, and W(ue able to 
liiassacro an intoxicated foe. It is Saxo, centuries 
later, who relates that, while Athisl ‘ was honour¬ 
ing tlie funeral rites of Kolf with a feast, he drank 
too greedily, and paid for his lilthy intemperance 
by his sudden end ’ (iii. 75). Most of the private 
festivals in the North were actually described as 
dl, ‘ale.’ For instance, the erfi-oly or funeral 
feast, which was v.uy important in Scandinavia 
and in Northern England, sur\i\ed in the latter 
country as awrl till tw('nly yciars ago. 

Al'er the l:cinnnati< ■ , ‘lyke-wake drinking’ 
formed the sul)j( <‘t of ni,in_^ lestiictive ordinances 
f<‘r Dcnmaik ami Norway. A heady in 1576 the 
‘ '-;rent excess of meat ami drink at funerals’ was 
prohibited, and Chiistian IV., in 1624, finally sup- 
l*rr,ssed ;d! f<‘asting on the occasion of a funeral. 
Ihdore tlmt date it is usual in the regulations of 
Danish gii<ls that on the deatli of one of their 
mem hers the heirs of the deceased shall give the 
gild brothers a barrel of ale for the erffue-oll. On 
the. Continent, memorial (anniversary) feasts were 
])opular, and Christian priests were strictly forbid¬ 
den to ‘ drink wine for love of tlui dead,’ or to join 


in the festivities connected with such observances. 
Drinking semns also to have l>een characteristic 
of wedding-feasts. In tln^ North the ‘ ale of de¬ 
parture’ and the ‘greeting-ale’ were additional 
occasions for festivities. A feature of all these 
feasts was the vows taken by the chiefs, pledging 
them.selves to some deed of valour, such a.s a 
Viking ex[)cdition, vengeance on a powerful neigh¬ 
bour, and the like. I'his custom persisted into 
Christian times, and the attempt of the J 6 ms- 
vikings to conquer Norway in the latter half of 
the 10 th cent, is attributed to such a vow, made at 
a funeral feast. 

From the hints our sources aflbrd us, it seems 
as if the actual feasting took place at night, 
Tacitus and the Icelandic samis conc,urring in 
the mention of games during the day. 1 luit the 
festivals actually took place in the temples is 
indicated by the use of churches for this purpose 
in Icelandic and Scandinavian custom. A j)ost- 
Keformation bishop complains of ‘ the cjirousing 
and drinking and dancing with fife and dium 
which took place wdthin the church-doors on tlie 
Monday and Tuesday of a ‘ wedding-week, 
elsewhere he finds it necessary to assure his ilock 
that eating, drinking, and dancing in church are 
only fit for the children of (he devil {Danske 
Maqazin, iii. [Copenhagen, 1747] 60). 

If we may judge from the silence of our sources 
on the subject, fasting for religious purposes scuuns 
to have been unknown among the leutonic races 
until the introduction of Christianity. It was 
certainly unknown in Scandinavia, for the Ice¬ 
landic Laxdada Saga expressly mentions the ex¬ 
treme inteiest aroused in a neighbourhood by a 
Christian convert’s Lenten fast. 

Litbratitrb.— Information regardinfif the religious 
win be found in all manuals of 

fnllowinir deal more espeiuallj with the sqbjti t . A. 1 lUe, 
Yule and Chrutmas, London, 1899; C. Bilfinger, />(W 
/w/Lf Stuttgart, 1901; K. Weinhold, (Jher die deuUche 
Jahrteihinq Kiel, 1802 ; O. Schrader. Reallex. der indogtrm 
Stra»jburB IWl. ‘ W- 

Ma^nnhardt Wald- mui Peldkulte, Berlin, 1875-77 ,H. rtan 
nenschroidt.’ dertn. Emtefeaie, Hanover, 18^; J. G. Frazer. 
OB^ 1911. ‘Midsmnmer pyjLLpQTTS. 
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FESTIVALS AND FASTS (Tibetan).—Tlr 
popular festivals of Tibet are essentially reli;;ioui 
in character, and almost all of them are assimi 
iated to a Buddhist type. Even those whicl 
manifestly belong? to the pre-Buddhist religion 
the indigenous Boji, are taken part in by th 
Buddhist lamas as priests. 

The word for ‘ festival ’ in Til>etan means ‘ feast 
time’ {di/s-ston), which ajdly denotes tlie populai 
conception of the event, with its cessation fron 
routine work and the preponderance of enjoymen 
over the religious acds of worship and ceremonial 
The term here used for ‘feast’ {ston) is from th 
same root as ‘ harvest-season ’ and ‘ autumn,’ im 
plying plenteous store of food and fruit for feasting 
upon. It also suggests that originally the grea 
festival was probably in the autumn, after the crops 
M ere garnered. The great festivals are called by 
both lamas and laity ‘ (»reat Feast-time ’ {dus-ston 
ch''en-po), or shortly, ‘ (;!reat Time’ {diis-rh’en). 

Another term which is less commonly used, and more ospeci 
ally applicable to the Jionibt feasts, is mgron, or ‘hancjuet, 
which in its religious sense denotes a propitiatory feast to tht 
four f^roat classes of beiu^^s, namely (i) the Holy Ones, inter 
preted by Buddhists as the Triratna (Buddha, the Law. and 
the Church), the spiritual teacher of the worshipper and his 
personal tutelary; (2) the * Lord'-fiends, she-<levil8 ((Jdh'ni), 
and tutelary fiends ; (3) the six classes of beings (the five 
unhappy existences [cf. ERE iv. 133], and the gods [i6. 134J) 
(4) the aboriginal devils called gdon and bgegs. 

I. General characteristics. —The Tibetan festi¬ 
vals may be broadly classed as ( 1 ) indigenous, or 
Bonist, and (2) Buddhist. 

(1) The indigenous festivals appear to be for 
the most part Nature-feasts, in the revolutions 
of the seasons of the year. They are obviously 
related to the solstices and equinoxes, and display 
Avhat seems manifcstlv to be worship of the pow’ers 
of Nature, conceived mytiioloLdcally as oenign 
spirits and malignant demons of darkness, drought, 
and ill-luck, to be apfieased or expelled from the 
land. In addition to this Nature-cult there is an 
element of ancestral worship to l>e seen in the 
festivals given to the dead and malignant ghosts. 
The survival of the cult of ancestors (in itself 
opposed to the principles of Buddhism, which 
teaches that ancestors ao not remain in the tomh, 
but return to life in new forms) is seen in the 
elaborate ceremonial to secure repose of the spirit 
of the dead and the lighting up of the funeral 
monuments [ch'orten [ 17 .c.]) wherein are deposited 
the cremated remains of the more wealthy classes 
and the actual bodies of the higher lamas—amongst 
whom the Dalai lamas claim to have as their 
direct lineal ancestors the early kings of the 
country, whose tombs and those of their nobles 
studded the country in the pre-Buddhist period 
(cf. EJIE iv. 509). 

( 2 ) The Buddhist festivals commemorate semi- 
historical and legendary events in the life of 
Buddha (his birth, attainment of Buddhahoo<l, 
death, etc.), and in the life of the two great- 
canonized monks of Tibet, namely, the Indian 
teacher Badmasamhhava {c. A.I). 748), the founder 
of Lamaism, and the Tibetan reformer Tsong- 
khapa (A.D. 1.356-1417), the founder of the modern 
dominant sect of lamas, the yellow-cap sect {Ge- 
lug-pa), to w hich the Dalai and otlier Grand Lama 
hierarchs belong. Some of these Buddhist festivals 
appear to have been grafted on to pre-Buddhist 
feast-days, as is evidenced by the aboriginal rites 
which they embody and the discrepancy between 
some of the dates and those current in other Bud¬ 
dhist countries. 

2 . Ritual.—During the festivals, some of which 
extend over several days, the laity generally 
cease from their ordinary work or business ; and, 
whilst spending their time mainly in festivities, 
also devote more time than usual to pious deeds 
to avoid the five great sins, muttering their mystic 


spells, plying their prayer-wheels, circumambu¬ 
lating the sacred buildings, and visiting the temi)lo 
to bow before the cliief images. For the clergy 
these events entail a large amount of additional 
celebrations, reading of the sacred texts, and 
austere vigils and fastings. The ritual exliibits 
generally both indigenous and Buddhistic elements 
—the latter being most conspicuous in the cele¬ 
brations of the yellow-cap sect. The indigenous 
rites of both private ana public worship gener¬ 
ally include expiatory and sacrificial ceremonies, 
though the latter do not usually involve the taking 
of life, and there are saturnal revels and even 
orgies. 

3 . Occasions.—The general feasts, annual and 
monthly, are held mainly at fixed periodical times. 
One, the Water-Festival, is movaole according to 
the appearance of a particular star, and occasion¬ 
ally there are special festivals, at irref^ular times, 
for passing events, such as the installation or death 
of a Grand T.ama, or war, or pestilence. 

The <lates for the general festivals are at stated 
times delinitcly lixed in the lunar calendar of 
Tibet (cf. EJiPj iii. 63). But, owing to the dis¬ 
parity between the lunar and the solar year (i5.), 
and the rough adjustment of the same by inter¬ 
calating a month every few' years, the relation¬ 
ship betw'een the dates and the natural seasons 
has become seriously displaced. Further confu¬ 
sion also has been introcluced by the date of the 
ancient Tibetan New Year, w hicli ohviou.sly coin¬ 
cided with the winter solstice, having been trans¬ 
ferred by the yellow' - cap sect to a lunar date 
corresponding to January-Fehruary. This was 
manifestly done with the object of making it coin¬ 
cide w'itli the Chinese New Year, w'hich, however, 
it does not do exactly. Hence the seasonal inci¬ 
dence of the festivals seldom coincides precisely 
with the actual equinoxes and solstices, rainy 
season, or harvest, os the case may be. As a 
result we get, among other anaclironisms, ‘ flower- 
festivals ’ in icy January-Fehruary. 

The monthly festivals are the usual ones as pre¬ 
scribed for meditation and fasting in all Buddhist 
countries, following the Brahrnanical rule, namely, 
the auspicious days of the new and full moon (cf. 
ERE iii. 78). To these w’ere added later the 
other two lunar quarter days, so that this holy 
day, recurring four times a month, came to be 
called ‘ the Buddhist Sabbath.’ In Tibet it is the 
8 th and 15tli day of each month which are mostly 
observed, and these are holy days rather than 
‘ festivals.’ On these days the lamas fast more or 
less, partaking of nothing exce})t farinaceous food 
and tea ; and many of the laity do likewise, and on 
no account take animal life. The lamas spend 
these days in reading the scriptures, make formal 
confe.ssion of sins [pratimoksa), and perform the 
rite of ‘ washing away sin ’ [tui-sol). 

The annual fe.stivals, which include all tlie 
festivals properly so-called, are not enumerated or 
described in any known Tibetan w'ork. In com¬ 
piling the following list from his own observations 
md tho.se of others, the present writer has arranged 
he events in the order of the Tibetan calendar, and 
ms show n within brackets the corresponding ap- 
roximate month in the European calendar. 

1st month, Ist-Srd day {= Eehniary), Carnival of 
New Year [Logsar] in new style.—Tlie festival of 
he New Year is held on this date in Lhasa and 
he other centres where the yellow-cap sect of lamas 
.8 dominant. Elsewhere it is observed on the old 
ate in the 11 th month, about the winter solstice. 
Jie popular festivities are generally similar to 
hose of Christmas in Europe. It is a season for 
jessation from work and for general rejoicing, 
inging, dancing, feasting, and visiting of friends. 
Even the younger monks have their restriction# 
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relaxed, and are perinittcd to participate for two 
or three days in the mirth-making, km the event 
the roads are swept, the houses whitewaslied, and 
the doorways decorated. There is also a pudding, 
resenil>ling the Christmas ])udding of the vYe^t, to 
the eating of which the head of the family invites 
to his liouse all the other memhers and relatives. 
The pudding is made with raisins, dried apricots, 
etc., and is brougdit into tlie room often with a re<i 
flag stuck into it; at other times, when this is 
absent, a hole is made in its centre, into whicli 
melted butter is ])oured—which, as the fuel of 
lamps, is said to symbolize light and life. Thus it 
may emblemize the advent of the New Year’s light 
dispelling the demons of darkness. The flag is 
admittedly a demon-driving device in Lam.aism. 
The liead of the house first partakes of the pudding, 
next his wife, and then his guests and the rest of 
the family. During the festivities the people in¬ 
dulge in more food delicacies than usual ; and 
charitable gifts are freely dispensed. A custom of 
‘ first-footing ’ also prevails. 

E. R. Hue (iescribea how at inidiiiiiflit, when the noise of the 
festivities coniiiieiiced, ‘ we had a good inintj to get up to witness 
the happiness of the inhabitants of I.hasa, but the cold was so 
cutting that after reflection we decider! to remain under our 
woollen coverlets. Unhapiiily for our comfort, violent knocks on 
outdoor, threatening to smash it into splinters, warned ns that 
we must renounce our jiroject. We therefore donned our 
clothes, and, the door bein ;4 ojiened, some frimidlv Tibetans 
rushed into our room, invumg us to the N(*w Year’s hampiet, 
saying, “ New Year hsia come with plenty. Rejoice, Take, 
Katl'”(ii. 216). 

Amongst the festivities at Lhasa is the spectacle 
of ‘ Flying Siiirits,’ by iierformers who glide down 
a rope stretched from tne summit of Potala palace 
to its base. 

1st month, 4th- 15th day ( = February), Supplica¬ 
tion {sMondam). —This appears to be prayers and 
expiatory sacrifice for new' growTli and prosperity 
during tlie new year. It is conducted chiefly at 
Lhasa and Tashilhunpo, and is the greatest cere¬ 
mony of the year in the Lamaist (diurch, when 
yellow-cap monks to the number of 30,000 con¬ 
gregate in Lhasa alone, a.s described in the present 
W'riter’s Buddhism of Tihed (p. 605 tf.). At this 
festival largc.ss is di.strihnted to the assembled 
monks (amounting to about ten shillings per 
ordinary monk, and several hundreds to the liiglier 
lamas) from the treasury of the Dalai Lama’s 
Government, as w’ell as from the emperor of Cliina, 
who is specially prayed for and officially rejire- 
sented by the Ainban on the occasion. The 
prayers continue till the 16th day of the montli, 
which is the anniversary of BiidJha’s conception, 
and on this date the great temple of Buddha (the 
Jokang) is illuminated with lanterns. Thereafter 
the demons are propitiated, and on the 30th day 
the celebration of ‘Deliverance’ {grol-ston)^ a 
festival of relaxation, concludes the feast. A 
notable feature of this festival i.s that the civil 
government lapses or changes haml.s during the 
currency of the New Year’s ceremonies, which 
continue throughout the month. The temporal 
government of Lhasa is removed from its usual 
custodians, and for the month is placed in the 
hands of the chief proctor of Dre-pung monastery 
(to which the Dalai Lama is affiliated), and that 
monk becomes for the time a rex sacrorum, a.s 
with the Romans. It probably represents a period 
during which the administration of justice was 
suspended to allow of unrestrained carnival or 
mirth-making, as in the Upoixrjvlai of the ancient 
Greeks and the dies nefasti of the Romans. In 
Tibet, however, it is made the occasion of exce.ssive 
extortion of taxes, to escape which many of the 
residents leave Lhasa during this period. The 
practice appears to have been wide-spread over 
Tibet. In Ladak, at the mesent day, during the 
New Year festivities the Tibetan ex-ruler is per¬ 


mitted by the ICasbmir St.ate to assume royal 
dignities and to occui)y the old ])alace. 

1st months 15th day (=: kel>ruai'y), Aiiiiivcisarv 
of Buddha’s Conception. 

Isi month, ‘27th da}/, Brocc'ssion of the Holy 
Dagger {Bhurha or \(tjra). —d’lii^ is obviously a 
Boiiist celebration for expelling evil intlin^nees from 
the country. About a thousand Buddhist priests, 
half of whom are dresscul in (diinese eostunu'', 
emerge from the great temple at Lhasa with 
drums, etc,., and, ac,coni]Minied by about a t lionsand 
mounted Tibetan soldiery, and tlie high piiest of 
the State Oracle of Neeiiung, ^iiose attendants 
carry in state a famous iniiaeulous tlninderlxdt- 
<lagger {phurba) from Sera monastery, file pasta 
throne in the open on which is seated tlie Dalai 
J>ama. After dancing movenients to the heat of 
the drums, then* is j- \,mI a series of howds ‘like 
the roar of a tiger,’ w 1 li may possibly ho intended 
to rousi; the slec^ping ‘ <1 fiom liis winter slumbers, 
ami would he appro)* i ‘♦c in connexion witli thci 
old style festival wh 1i occurred at the Avinter 
solstice*. La.st of all f^ iiows the foremost Lama of 
d ihet, tin sue* cssor and iei)res(*ntative of Tsong- 
khajia, the ‘ Ti-Riripoelio,’ wlio is usually ex ojjic.io 
rcgmit of d'ihet (and was so during the British 
niissioa <)f 1904), and a Buddhist priest of the most 
orthodox .Mahayaiia type. Ills (Inty is to hurl the 
dagger against the evil spirit, who is called ‘The 
King of the Serpents and Lord liends ’ {Luajon 
ryqal-po). This concludes the ceremony amidst 
gloat rejoicing. 

2nd month, 20th day ( = March), Chase and Ex¬ 
pulsion of the ‘Scapegoat’ Demon of Ill-hurk.— 
This ceremony as practised in Central Tibet is 
described in the present writer’s Buddhism of Tibet 
(p. 512 f.). In Ladak it is termed Naghrang. Tw'o 
llamas calleil hlooiar are stripiied and their Ixidies 
painted black, on which ground a devil’s face is 
minted in red on the chest and back. Other 
amas surround the two figures and recite prayers 
and incantations, whilst others lieat drums and 
blow trum))etH. After an interval the hlooiars 
appear to become possessed with devils, and begin 
to shout and lea)) about and rush over the roofs of 
the liouses, chased by the people. Whilst in this 
exalted state they are consulted as oracles, and 
eventually they fall down exhausted in a swoon. 

Srd month, 'l5lh day ( = April), Anniversary of 
‘ Revelation ’ of the Demonist 'rantrik-cult {Kdla- 
chakra), Avith sacred masked plays. 

4th month, 8th day ( = April-IVIay), Annive^s^^ry 
of Buddha’s Renunciation of the World. 

4th month, 15th day, Anniver.mry of Buddha’s 
Attainment of Biiddliahood, and of his Death 
{parinirvdna). Feast of the Dead, or All Souls’ 
])ay. —This corresponds to the first lunar month 
of the Indian calendar, the month Vaikxkha, when 
the moon is full near the Southern scale, and is 
deemed by the Brahmans a most auspicious time, 
to which Indian trailition ascribes the above great 
events in Buddha’s life. 

5th month, 6th day (= May-Juue), ‘Buddha as 
the Physician,’ or ‘The Medical Buddhas,’ and 
the beginning of the Buddhist Lent (or Rainy 
Season). 

6th month, 10th day. Anniversary of Birth of 
Padma-sambhava.—This is a festival chiefly of the 
old sects, and is accompanied by masked plays and 
devil-dances. That at Hemis, in Ladak, is a cele¬ 
brated fair. 

6th month, 4th day ( = July), Anniversary of 
Buddha’s Birth and First Preaching of the Law.— 
This is the occasion for the display of great 
pictures of Buddha, or of Maitreya, the Buddhist 
Messiah. 

7th month, 10th day ( = August), Birth of Pad- 
masambhava (according to Sikkim style). 
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8th month, 8th day (= Soptember-October), 
Water-fe.stivai and Harvest-festival.—End of Bud¬ 
dhist Lent or Kainy Season with much bathing in 
the rivers. 

i:Hh month, 22nd r/oy (= Oct.-Nov.), Anniversary 
of Buddha’s iniraoulous Descent from Heaven. 

10th month, 25th day ( = December), Anniversary 
of Tsongkliapa’s death, usually termed his Ascen¬ 
sion or 'i'ransliguration, Feast of Lamjjs. 

11th )nonth, latSth ( = December), New Year 
Carnival, old style.—It obviously corresponded to 
the winter solstice. 

12th month, 20th-S0th day (= Jan.-Feb.), Expul¬ 
sion of the Old Year vith its ill-luck.—This is now 
regarded as a sort of INew Year’s Eve ceremony 
[)reparatory to the new-style date for the annual 
carnival, ft is proliabl^s however, the festival of 
the ‘ Holy Dagger’ now held on the 27th of the 1st 
month (see above). The Lamas invoke the gods to 
drive away the evil s[tirits. 

4. Fasting [.'^myany, or hshcn-gnas) is generally 
practised by Tibetan Buddhist monks, and also by 
the uncolihate jiriests of all sects, on tlio periodical 
monthly fasts [npacasatha) jueserihed by the com¬ 
mon code. It is also generally observed on the 
festival days, and as a preparatory sacrili(dal rite 
or penance, 'the fasting ordinarily consists in 


abstention from food or from drink or from both, 
from sunrise to sunset, and total abstention from 
animal food or spirituous liquor. So intimately is 
fasting associated witli the conception of holiness 
in the popular mind that the word for ‘ virtue ’ 
{dge-ba) is used as a synonym for ‘ fasting.’ Many 
of the laity also observe a more or less partial fast 
during these holy days and feasts, as above noted. 
Fasting is practised wuth exceptional strictness by 
the more ascetic Lamas, who are selected to per¬ 
form not merely expiatory sacrifices to the gods, 
but also the exorcizing of evil s})irits. In this 
latter regard it is noteworthy that even the low 
unorthodox priests of a shamanist type, who prac¬ 
tise for purposes of sorcery and exorcism the ani¬ 
mistic rites of the Bonist cult, also require, as an 
indispensable condition, to undergo ccTcmonial 
purification and be spiritualized by preparatory 
j>eriods of fasting. 

Litkrati'uh.—E. R. Hue, Souvenirs d'un voyage dans la Tar¬ 
taric, le Thibet, et la Chine, Paris, ISfCi, i. 96, 29, ii. 95 ; E. 
Kawaguchi, Three Years in Tibet, rx)ndoi), 1909 ; H. L. 
Ramsay, Tibetan Dictionary, Lahore, 1890, p. 4.S, etc. ; 

W. W. Rockhill, JRAS, IHOl, pp. 209-214: E. Schlagint- 
weit. Buddhism in Tibet, I^cipzig, 186.1, p. 237 ; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet, Londoti, 1895, pp. 501-514. 

L. A. Waddell. 
FETICIDE.— See Fceticide. 
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FETISHISM,—I. Definition. — Few words have 
been used with so bewildering a variety of apf)lica- 
tions as ‘fetish’ and ‘ fetishi.sm.’ ‘Fetish’ is 
derived, through the French, from the Fortngiiese 
feitit^o, which, in its turn, conies from the Lat. 
factitius. A Bortugu(‘so-French Dictionary defines 
it as ‘ sortil(’*ge, maletice, enchantement, channe.’ 
As an adjective, it means ‘made by art,’ ‘skilfully 
contrived.’ Miss Kingsley observes (JVest African 
Studies, p. 44) that 

‘ the Portu'jue.se ti;i\ igatora who re-di8covere<i West Africa, 
noticiritr the veneration paid by Africans to certain objects— 
trees, li.-jh, idols, and so on—very faiily compared these objects 
with the amulets, Uili.smans, charms, and little images of ^amts 
they tiiemselvos used.’ 

'Fhe above etymology suggests that fetishism 
was at first regarded as a branch of magic, which, 
as J. G, Frazer has pointed out, may be either 
religious or non-religious. The feti.sh may bo a 
god, or the abode of a god or spirit, helpful to its 
pos.sessor or devotee ; or it may bo only a sort of 
clever device or instrument for attaining ends not 
otherwise to be accomplished. 

Tlie first to draw attention to fetishism as a 
branch of the study of religion was the French 
writer, de Brosses, whose interesting and, for the 
time, remarkable book, Du Culie des dieux fdirhes, 
was brought out in 1760, He understands by fetish¬ 
ism ‘ le culte de certains ohjets terrestros et 
inat^riels,’ but includes the religious practice.s of 
certain tribes with whom those objects are not so 
much gods as things endowed with a Divine virtue, 
such as oracles, amulets, and preservative talis¬ 
mans. He excludes the worship of the Sun. 

Auguste Comte, on the other hand, gave promi¬ 
nence to the Sun, Moon, and Earth as ‘grands 
fetiches,’ In his Positivist calendar he devoted 
a whole month t<4 fetishism, instituting festivals 
to Animals, Fire, the Sun, and the Moon. To him 
and to his followers fetislii.sm is practically Nature- 
worship. They apply the term to the first stage 
in the aeveloj)rnent of religion, in which the natural 
object or phenomenon is a direct object of worship, 
not a more or less anthropomorphic deity who has 


his abode in it, or controls it. It seems undesirable, 
however, to use ‘fetishism’ in a sense so far 
removed from its ordinary acceptation and con¬ 
veying an undeserved stigma. Nature-worship, 
though not the liighest form of religion, is pure 
and noble, compared with the cult of ‘sornetning 
irrationally reverenced ’—to use a phrase borrowed 
from the definition in the OED. Other scientific 
writers have not followed Comte’s example. 

Herbert Spencer’s view of fetishism is radically 
difl'erent from that of Comte. In his Sociology 
(i. 313) he says : 

‘Thp unusualncss which makes an object a fetish, is supposed 
to iinplv an indwelling ghost—an agent without which deviation 
from tile ordinary would be ine.xplicable. . . . Only wlien there 
is an unfamiliar appearance, or motion or sound or change, In 
a thing, does there arise this iflea of a possessing spirit. 'The 
Chiix has worshipped lakes, rivulets, rocks, liills, and other 
places of striking or unusual aspect. Indirect evidences frona 
all sideH converge to the conclusion that the fetish-worship is 
the worship of a special soul supposed to have taken up its 
nl)o<Jo in the fetish, which soul, in common with supernatural 
agents at large, is originally the double of a dead man.’i 
It will be seen that the fetishism of Comte and 
that of Herbert Spencer are mutually exclusive. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that, while 
the former makes it the primary stage of all 
religion, the latter regards it as a more recent 
development. Herbert Spencer’s attempt to bring 
Nature-worship witliin the scope of his ghost-theory 
of the origin of religion is a veritable tour de force 
of sophistical ratiocination. Goblet d’Alviella, who 
calls Nature-worship ‘ primary fetishism,’ is nearer 
the truth when he says, in his Hibbert Lectures 
(1>. 82): 

‘Man, having been led by different routes to personify th« 
souls of the dead on the one hand, and natural objects and 
phenomena on the other, subsequently attributed to both alike 
the character of mysterious superhuman beings. Let us add 
that this must have taken place everywhere, for there is not a 
people on earth in which we do not come upon these two fonni 
of belief side by side and intermingle<l.’ 


I Lippert’s definition of fetishism as *a belief In the souls of 
the departed coming to dwell in any thing that is tangible or 
visible in heaven or earth' {Die Religionen der europdisohen 
Culturvolkrr, Berlin, 1881), seems little more than an echo of 
Herbert Si)encer’8. 
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No writer has done more to elucidate this subject 
than Tylor, who, in his Primitive Culture* {ii. 144), 
defines fetishism as 

‘the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or attached to, or convey- 
Inff Influence throuj^h, certain material objeetsvessels or 
vehicles or instruments of spiritual beings.’ ‘ To class an object 
as a fetish,’ he adds (p. 146), ‘ demands explicit statement that 
a spirit is considered as embodied in it or acting through it or 
communicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs to 
do habitually think this of such objects ; or it must be shown 
that the object is treated as having personal consciousness and 
power, is talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, 
etted or ill-treated with reference to its past or present 
ehaviour to its votaries.’ 

This is very clear and convenient. It covers a 
very hir^e nrojiortion of what is usually understood 
by ‘fetish,^ and applies with special force to the 
ideas prevalent in West Africa. It deserves 
general acceptance, if we are not to consign the 
word to the terminological scrap-heap as so blurred 
and disfigured by indiscriminate use that it is 
unserviceable and misleading. There is much 
temptation to do so. 

Goblet d’Alviella’s definition of fetishism is 
closely akin to that of Tylor. He calls it ‘ the 
belief that the appropriation of a thing may secure 
the services of the spirit lodged within it.’ He 
distinguishes between the talisman or the amulet, 
in which the spirits act on inaniinatci things from 
without, using them as implem(mt.s, and the fetish, 
when the spirits are embodied in a concrete object 
—a distinction which, be says, is already recogni/.ed 
by the greater number of savage races. Max 
Buchner, on the other hand, thinks that fetishism 
belongs more to the realm of art than of religion, 
and that, instead of ‘fetish’ or ‘idol,’we shouhl 
say ‘amulet’ or ‘medicine.’ Others call a fetish 
a magical appliance, or ‘ an object conceived of 
anthropopathically.’ Waitz (quoted in Scbultze, 
Fetiahisniy p. 241) says that ‘a fetisli is an object 
of religious veneration, wherein the material thing 
and the spirit within it are regarded its one, the 
two being inseparable.’ Travellers have added 
their quota to the confusion. Miss Kingsley, for 
example, means by fetishism the whole system of 
West African religion, of which, as she points out, 
the worship of spirits embodied in material objects 
forms only a part. Other travellers have applied 
the term to the material symbols of the great 
Nature-deities. Lexicographers naturally reflect 
the views of anthropologists and travellers. 
Perhaps Webster’s definition represents jus accur¬ 
ately as any the most general use of the word, 
viz. ‘a material thing, living or dead, which is 
made the object of brutish or sunerstitious worship, 
as among certain African tribes.’ Jdttr^ says: 
‘ Fetiche—objet naturel, animal divinisii, bois, 
pierre, idole grossi^re, qu’adorent les n^gres des 
cbtes occidentales de I’Afriquo et m@me do rint6- 
rieur des terres jusqu’ en Nubie.’ No wonder that 
Max Muller exclaimed—' fetishism, whatever that 
may mean ’! 

2 . Classification.—The variety of definition and 
opinion indicated above is not due to mere wanton 
caprice. It is the reflexion of a very great and 
real complexity in the subject - matter. The 
evidence on which anthropologists have based their 
views is enormous in amount, and of a very hetero¬ 
geneous kind. It comes to us from all parts of the 
world, though its chief source is West Africa. 
There are at least five distinct classes of objects to 
which it relates, all of which fall under the general 
description of material objects worshiped, hon¬ 
oured, or esteemed for something more than their 
physical properties or commercial value. 

(1) Class I. — Natural objects and pJienomena .— 
The Sun, the Sky, and the Earth (as a source of 
food) almost universally hold a leading position 
among personified things of this class. iEschylus s 
Prometheus extends the list in his magnificent 


appeal to the Nature-deities to witness tlie injustice 
done him by the later generation of anthropomorphic 
gods : 

‘O Sky divine, O Winds of plniona swift, 

O fountain-heads of Rivers, and O thou 
Illiniitable lau^chtcr of the Sea, 

O Eartii, the .Mif^hty Mother, and thou Sun, 

Whose orbed light 8urve>eth all ’’ 

{Prurnetheiis Vinctua, 8SfT., MorHhcad’a tr.). 

When once the personification, followed by the 
worship, of a few of tlie most striking and most 
powerful objects (distinguished by the negroes as 
‘grand fetishes’) has h('en accomplished, others 
follow easily, as the moon, trees, rivers, wells, 
mountain.s, rocks, and thunder. Nor does the 
process stop here. Having personified the most 
splendid, benignant, Jiiid Jiwfnl objects of Nature, 
the active, though by no means powerful, inuigina- 
tion of the sjivage runs riot and deifies indis¬ 
criminately all inannci of ohjec ls of no intrinsic 
imjjortance or signiliruMre, jis (unions pebbles, 
leaves, etc. .laj)anes(' myth spejiks of a time 
when trees, rocks, ;ir.d foam Inid the power 

of speech, and evil doitjc.s buzzed like flies in the 
51 li month It is on thes(‘lower and more frivolous 
levels of Nature-worship that ‘ teratism,’ or the 
love of the curious and extraordinary, to which 
IL^rbcit J:^})encer {Socioloai/, i. 313) attached an 
exaggerated importance, finds its chief H])here of 
action. As a matter of fact, the great Nature- 
divinities are not of this class. The Sun is not 
worshitipcd because he is remarkable, abnonmil, 
or extraordinary, but in gratitude for bis daily 
light and warnilli ; the Sea and Rivers, because 
they sut)T)ly lish for food, or will drown one if he is 
not careful; the Earth, as the great j)rovider of 
human wants. 

It is not always recognized by anthropologists 
that Nature-worshij) in its primary stage is not 
the worship of a deity or spirit immanent in the 
material object, or of an Mnthroi)onu)ri)hic being 
8e[)arate from it but controlling its activities. This 
would involve a dicliotomy of soul and l)ody, mind 
and matter, which is foreign to the ideas of the 

f irimitive man or savage. It is not found in the 
owest races, though no doubt, as readers of Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture are aware, it jjlays an important 

f »art in the jdiilosophy of tribcis of no great en- 
ightenment or eultivalion. The ejirliest cult of 
all is of the material object itself (Comte’s fetish¬ 
ism) considered as alive. The Sun, the Sea, the 
Mountain, as there is abumbint evidence to show, 
is in this early stage the god. 'rhere is no sug¬ 
gestion of an indwelling sj)irit in /Esciiyius’s invoca¬ 
tion quoted above. Tlie par excellence of the 
Greek dramatists is simply the ISun. Horace’s 
Fons Bandusiw {Carm. III. xiii. 1), to which he 
promises the ofl’ering of a kid, is not a nymph of 
the well, but the water itself, as the epithet 
‘ splendidior vitro ’ shows. Of course, nymphs, 
dryads, and fjuins are plentiful enough in pagan 
myth. But this is a secondary development with 
which fetishism is not concerned. The two stages 
of belief, however, merge into one another. 

The worship of Nature-deities is sometimes 
referred to the principle that })rimitive man, like 
the savage and the child, conceives of everything 
as animated by human fe(dings. This view requires 
some qualification. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a primitive man. Man, at any given 
period, has ancestors and a long history behind 
him. But, allowing the term as marking a stage 
of progress similar to tliat of the lowest savages 
of our own time, it will be plain, on retlexion, that 
the ordinary primitive man, like the lower classes 
everywhere, troubles himself little about the 
sentient aspect of the universe. To him, as to 
the lower animals, the animate is animate, and the 
inanimate inanimate. It is at all times only a few 
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of the more imaginative individuals of a race to 
whom their fellows are indebted for religious 
personification and myth. Religious j)rogress is 
everywhere tlie work of the genius, not of the 
vulgar. Children are sometimes said to treat in¬ 
animate objects as alive. Rut this is exceptional, 
and usually stops short at make-believe. The child 
does not attempt to eat his own mud-pies. The 
boy knows quite well that his father’s walking- 
stick is not a real horse, and, in spite of de Rrosses, 
Schultze, ami ol hers, the girl does not really believe 
that her doll is a living being. A mother of the 
writer’s aeouaintance, having remonstrated witli 
lier little (laughter for her rough treatment of 
‘ poor dully,’ received the rej)ly : ‘ Poor dolly ! it 
is only a bag of sawdust.’ Nor doe.s even the 
primitive or savage genius discern life in all 
creation. He does so only in a desultory, frag¬ 
mentary fashion, singling out such objects or 
phenomena as stir in him the feelings of gratitude, 
tear, or wonder. The worship of deified living 
men and of animals for their beneficent (as the 
cow) or formidable (as the tiger, crocodile, etc.) 
character, belongs to this class. I3iit they are not 
usually called fetislies. 

(2) Class II.—Some writers apply the term 
‘ fetisli ’ to a material object when worshij)pod, not 
for itself, but as the representative or symbol of a 
Nature-dnty or deijiea man. Among tlie latter 
we may include the ancestor, though here a dis¬ 
tinction is to lie made between ancestor-worship 
proper in wliich the dead man is credited with 
imaginary powers, and the more rational honours 
paid to fiim by ourselves in common with more 
uncivilized nations. Fetishes of this class are some¬ 
times a direct repre.sentati()n of the true object of 
worship, as in the case of the ancient l^eruvians, 
who worshipped a golden disk for the Sun, and a 
silver one for the Moon. The selection of a snake 
or serpent in many countries as the representative 
of a river-god or of water is probably due to the 
direct resemblance of its sinuous, gliding motion 
to that of a .stream. In other ciuses, the fetish was 
originally an ofTering to the god whom by a long 
association it had come to ret)resent. Most of the 
shintai (‘ god-lxxly ’) of Japan had this origin. The 
Sun-goddess is represented in the temple of Ise by 
a mirror ofl'ered to her, according to the myth, 
in order to induce her to leave the ‘rock-cave of 
Heaven,’ where she had hidden in disgust at the 
rude behaviour of her younger brother, the liain- 
storm. When the Sun-goddess sent down her 
grandson to rule the world, she gave him this 
mirror, saying: 

‘ My child, when thou lookest upon thii mirror, let it be 
if thou wert looking on me. Let it be with thee on thy couch 
and in thy hall, and let it be to thee a sacred mirror.’ Another 
myth says : ‘ This is the Great God of Ise.’ 

We see here the transition from the offering to 
the symbol, and from the symbol to the actual deity. 
Of course, the last development is the work of the 
most ignorant and dull-minded worshipper. Rut 
it is not without parallel. The inao of the Ainus 
of Yezo (see art. Ainus, vol. i. p. 245 ff.), which 
consist of willow wands whittled into a mass of 
adherent shavings at one end, are properly mere 
offerings, but occa.sionaJly receive direct worship as 
‘genuine fetishes,’ to use the expression of John 
Ratchelor, a missionary who lived amongst them 
for many years. In Greece, as Lucian {Irnag. 14) 
tells us, the visitors to the temple of Olympia 
believed that Phidias’s statue was Jupiter in person. 
Plutarcli and Seneca rebuked similar superstitious 
ideas about the gods. In West Africa, the dead 
ancestor is represented by his skull, or by a mass 
of chalk saturated with arippings from the putre¬ 
fying liead which is hung up over it. 

‘The conception,’gays Tylor (Prim. Cult.* ii. 161), ‘of iuch 
human relicg becominif fetishes, inhabited or at least acted 


through by the souls which formerly belonged to them, will 
give a rational explanation of much relic-worship otherwise 
obscure.' 

With the Damaras of South Africa, the ancestors 
are represented by stakes cut from trees or bushes 
consecrated to them, to which stakes the meat is 
fir.st offered. 

From fetishes of this second class the transition 
is ea.sy to the idol. In Ancient Greece the primitive 
memorial erected to a god did not even pretend to 
he an image, but was often nothing more than a 
pillar, a board, a .shapeless stone, or a nost. At 
the present day in Korea we see these piilar-gods, 
consisting of upright logs of wood, which have so 
far approached becoming idols as to have their tops 
very rudely fashioned into human form. In the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta is a lihga with a 
face carved on one side of the top—an incipient 
idol. 

The totem, regarded as the animal, vegetable, 
or mineral which re[)reseiits the personified national 
or tribal unity, belongs to this class of fetish (see 
Totemlsm). In other cases, however, the animal 
may be worshipjied as representing a Nature- 
dciiy, or as the iiicarnation or one. It is sometimes 
difficult to say to which of these categories the 
animal gods of ancient Egypt belonged. 

(.3) Class III.—In this class the fetish is a mate¬ 
rial object which is supposed to be the pemmnent or 
temporary abode of a spint, and is worshipped or 
honoured accordingly. Thi.s is the most general use 
of the word, and is especially appropriate to the 
type of fetisliism prevalent in West Africa, the chief 
home of this instil ution. It is the fetishism of Tylor 
and of Gol)let d’Alviella, though the latter somewhat 
narrow s its application by introducing the proviso 
that the spirit’s services belong to the person who 
ap[>ropriate8 the fetish, as in the case of Aladdin 
and his lamp. Some of the spirits thus attached 
to material objects may be Nature-spirits, while 
others are the .souls of dead men. In Japan, the 
spirit of a Nature-deity will descend into the 
sacred wand with j)aper scallops attached, which is 
called gohei, and answer questions by the mouth 
of the hypnotize<l medium who holds it in liis hand. 
The soul of a dead Carib might be thought to abide 
in one of bis bones, taken from the grave and care¬ 
fully wrapped in cotton, in wdiich state it could 
answer question.s and even bewitch an enemy. 
Rut most fetishes of this cleiss are tenanted by 
spirits of an indeterminate kind, no doubt originally 
suggested by the former two, but having lost all 
specific character. The objects selected by the 
West African negro to serve as the abode of his 
guardian spirit are such things as animals, snails, 
shells, tiger’s teeth, antelope hoofs, monkey’s paws, 
horns, snake-skins, bits of metal or ivory, teeth, 
bones, beads, stones, rags, etc. A much valued 
fetish, which w as the subject of a lawsuit, consisted 
of a brass pan containing a lump of clay adorned 
with parrot’s featliers. Another was a mixture of 
clay and various roots in an earthen pot. Many are 
compounds of a number of strange and disgusting 
things which remind us of the contents of the 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, Some of these may 
have originally belonged to the second class of 
fetishes, and have been at first symbols rather than 
receptacles. A spirit may be lodged in the object 
selected as fetish by simple exposure in the open 
air, or by invitation. Frequently the intervention 
of a fetish-priest is necessary, with his ceremonial 
and hocus-pocus formula of consecration. Again, 
some chance circumstance may cause an otherwise 
indifferent object to be made a fetish. 

A negro, hasteninff from his hut in order to escape from an 
enemy, knocked against a stone and hurt himself. He subse¬ 
quently took up this stone and constituted it as his fetish. A 
Kdflr broke off a piece of the anchor of a stranded ship. As hs 
died soon after, the people of the neighbourhood attributed hie 
death to the power of the anchor, and honoured it aooordingly 
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A fetish is more fully trusted when experience 
has proved its value by success in tra<ie, war, 
hunting, or fishing, or as a protection against 
disease and danger. The owner talks to it, asks 
its advice, lays his complaints before it, and calls 
upon it on every urgent occasion. It is rubbed 
with palra-oil, has palm-wine, beer, rum, or milk 
poured over it, and is sprinkled with blood of animals 
or even of man. To swear by the fetish is the most 
binding of oaths. On the other hand, if it fails, 
after warnings and reproaches, to perform what is 
expected of it, it may be punished, thrown away, 
buried, given away, or sold. Eveiy fetish has 
its special province of efficiency. One prevents 
sickness, another heals it, others ^ant long life, 
children, wisdom, courage, safety m travelling or 
in war, protection against thunder, success in trade, 
fair winds, rain, etc. In short, they are supposed 
to procure every imaginable blessing and avert 
every conceivable misfortune. They are to be found 
everywhere—at the entrance to towns, in the huts 
and over the doors, by every road, at the foot of 
rocks and trees, or hung on men’s necks. Some 
feti.shes are private, belonging to individuals or 
families ; others are public, and protect villages or 
tribes from misfortune by war or pestilence. The 
latter sometimes have priests and temples dedi¬ 
cated to them. The chief’s house is the home of 
numerous fetishes ; in fact, be himself may be a 
fetish endowed with aupernaluial power, such as 
that of making rain. The priests of the fetish- 
deity are naturally assimilated to him, and are 
credited with the possession of similar powers. In 
the case of the ordinary fetish, as well as of the 
idol, there are two currents of opinion. Many 
fetish-worshippers declare positively that, for ex¬ 
ample, 

*the tree if not the fetish. The fetish if the invisible spirit 
which has taken up its abode in the tree. It cannot consume 
the offering^ of food which are made to it, but it enjoys the 
fpiritual part of them, and leaves the visible bodily element.' 

On the other hand, there is undoubtedly a lower 
conception by which the material fetish itself is 
the object of worship, the spirit which inhabits it 
being forgotten or neglected. Tylor says that the 
negro usually combines the two as forming a whole, 
and this whole is (as the Europeans c^l it) the 
fetish, the object of his religious worship. Turner, 
in his Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 1861 (p. 627), 
says: 

‘On th« isU of Nukunono Fakaafo worship used to be paid to 
the Tui Tokelau, or Lord of Tokelau ; and this was a stone 
wrapped up in matting, and held so sacred that only the king 
durst view it, and even he only once a year, when it assumed a 
fresh suit of matting. As this stone was considered so sacred, 
it was natural for the people to identify it with the deity. 
Whatever oflferings were made to the stone were made to the 
god ; whatever petitions they had to address to the god were 
addressed to the stone. Which if here the god, the ftone or 
the deity?’ 

As in the case of Class II., the transition of fetishes 
of Class III. to the idol is easy. A few dabs of 
paint or scratches with a knife are sufficient to 
convert a shapeless stone or post into an anthropo¬ 
morphic figure. Idols are rare amongst most of 
the coast tribes of West Africa, but are common 
among all the interior tribes. 

(4) Class IV.—The term ‘fetish’ is freo^uently 
used, though more in general literature than by 
scientific writers, of non-religious magical appli¬ 
ances, charms, or amulets, which have a virtue guile 
independent of any gods or spirits. Such are the 
piece of the rope with which a man has been hanged 
carried by tne superstitious gambler, and the 
divining-rod used for the discovery of springs of 
water. To this class belong such fetishes as the 
kite’s foot hung round the neck of a Basuto child, 
80 that he may escape misfortune with the swift¬ 
ness of the kite in its flight. Another child wears 
the claw of a lion, in order that his life mav be as 
firmly secured against all danger as that of a lion. 
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This class of so-called fetishes is dealt with more 
fully in art. Magic. 

(5) Class V. —Material things are sometimes the 
objects of a make-believe worship. Tiie Devonshire 
farmer, who at Christmas salutes his apple-trees 
with much ceremony, ollering them a bowl of eider 
and a toast, does not think of them as tenanted by 
a tree-god. When a Japanese housewife gives her 
needle one day’s rest in the year, and seta before it 
a tiny ollering of cake, it is not necessary to sup¬ 
pose that the needle is taken for a sentient thing, 
or is believed to bo the abode of a s})irit. She does 
not call it kami, or ‘god.’ Both of these practices 
are due to the pleasure whicli men take in dramatic 
make-believe. The writer is not aware bow far 
this applies to the annual honours paid in India 
by the artisan to his tools, which Herbert Spencer 
would include under the term ‘ fetishism.’ Under¬ 
lying all such cases there is, lu- doubt, a vague sense 
of gratitude, whether to tlie inv entor or to Nature, 
which may eventually result in ical worship. The 
kitchen-furnace in Japan is a r*;(!ognized kami, or 
‘god,’ and tree-worship had piohably its origin 
in some such practices a.s that described above, 
which are known all over the world as well as in 
Devonshire. 

The above classes of fetish often merge into one 
another in the most perplexing way. An object 
which by one person is worshipped for its intrinsic 
qualities (Class I.) may be regarded by another 
as the abode of a spirit (Class ill.), or as a mere 
symbol (Class II.). Tylor (ii. 205) points out that 
‘the negro can say, “In this river, or tree, or 
amulet there is a won<< [fetish-deity].” But he 
more usually says, “This river, or tree, or amulet 
is a wong.” ’ Again, the same writer says (ii. 176): 
‘So close is the connexion conceived between spirit 
and image, that the idol is itself called “wong.”’ 
The medicine or magical appliance which in one 
case is purely non-religious may in others be for¬ 
tified by a prayer or incantation. The practice of 
prefixing the sign of Jupiter to medical prescrip¬ 
tions is perhaps not wholly obsolete with ourselves. 
On the other hand, an ostensibly religious fetish 
may be found to owe its efficacy to some physical 
property of the material object in question. 

3 . Religious value of fetishism.—Fetishism is, 
no doubt, an undeveloped or a degraded form of 
religion ; yet it rests on a principle whitdi the 
higher religions are unable to dispense with alto¬ 
gether. In the nature of things, the spiritual must 
be represented by the physical. Christianity has 
its Cross, its Eucharist, its Baptismal water. Un¬ 
fortunately, the evidence relating to fetish-worship, 
though plentiful enough, seldom enables us satis¬ 
factorily to trace the liistory of the ideas which 
underlie it. Missionaries are hampered by tiieir 
religious prejudices; travellers seldom have the 
necessary previous training for that thorough 
knowledge of savage languages without which 
precision is impossible. Supposing that a lira- 
Wetoo savant, visiting this country, saw an edu¬ 
cated English gentleman nrostrate himself before 
a wafer of bread, how wliolly false and inadequate 
an impression he would receive of an institution 
whose history is traceable back for thousands of 
years through many varying forma of ritual and be¬ 
lief I Not that the traveller is much to blame. But, 
under the most favourable circumstances, it would 
be difficult to learn from the fetish-worshipper, or 
even from the priest, tlie reasons for practices which 
they pursue in imitation of their predecessors. 
They themselves, in fact, seldom know much about 
them. Yet all fetishes must have a liistory of some 
sort. It is not enough to say with de Brosses {op. cit. 
p. 182): 

‘ On n’est pas obll^^ de rendre raison d’une chose oil il n'y en 
a point; et cc seroit, je pensc, assez inutileinent qu on en char- 
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cheroit d’autre quc la cralnte et la folie dont I’esprit hiimain 
est ausceptible, et que la faoilitti qu’il a dans de telloB disposi¬ 
tions ^ entanter des superstitions de toute esp^ce. Le Fetichisine 
est du genr# de ces choses si absurdea qu’on pent dire qu’ellea 
ne laissent prise au raisonncincnt qui voudroit les coinbattre.' 

Fear and folly do, no doulit, play a ^reat part, 
but Herbert Spencer is nearer tiie truth when he 
says {Study of Sociology^^ 1880, p. 305): ‘ Tlie wrong 
beliefs are supeilicial, and tliere is a right belief 
hidden by them.’ Tliere would bo no spurious 
coins if tliere were not a genuine gold or silver cur¬ 
rency. We are sometimes able to catch a glimpse 
of a striving after, or a lapse from, something higher, 
associated with what might at lirst sight appear a 
gross form of fetishistic su[)erstition. 

In 044 a prophet arose in Ka.Htern Japan who persuaded his 
riei^dibours to worship a j^rass-K^reen caterpillar with black spots, 
promising them that, if they did so, they would enjoy long life 
and riches. The movement spread so far and so rapidly that 
the authorities mtorvcricd ; the prophet was excmited, and 
his religion suppressed. This might seem pure fetishism of a 
low type. Yet, when we are told that the god was called the 
Ood of the Eternal World and the (lod of (Jods, it seems prob¬ 
able that the caterpillar was merely a symbol, and that the 
movement, recorded by no friendly observer, was, m reality, a 
protest against the prevailing polytheism of the time. The 
circumstance that the devotees of the new god threw their 
property into the highways indicates a degree of religions 
exaltation hardly to be produced by the mere worship of a 
caterpillar. Pausanias informs us (ix. 40) that in his time 
the Greeks worshipped the sword of Agamemnon. Surely it was 
not simply a hit of metal to which they paid their devotions. 
Its association w'lth the heroic virtues of the men of the Homeric 
age must have counted for much in the motives for their rever¬ 
ence. The material object worshipped at the shrine of Ise in 
Jajian is a metal mirror enclosed in a box, and never seen by 
anybody. Doubtless, some dull-witted devotees take this fetish 
(Class ll.)for the actual deity ; others know that, historically, 
it represents the Sun or, rather, the Sun-go<ldess; but the 
majority have reached the higher, though less correct, concep¬ 
tion of the god as a great Divine ancestor, who from heaven 
exercises a pro\ idential guardianship over Japan. The animal- 
worship of the Ancient Egyptians was something more than 
the mere adoration of bulls and cats. 

FetiHhi.sm—taking the word in its most coinnre- 
lien.sive signification—rests on two principles. The 
first is what, in modern plirase, we call tiie imma¬ 
nence of Deity ; the second is the necessity which 
there is for tfie spiritual to be e.xpres.sed in terms 
of tlie physical. But the savage's conceptions of 
them are crude and inadequate, and his unintelli¬ 
gent application of them has resulted in a profuse 
outgrowth of gross superstition. 

Pa^ 

(tr. n. Marlineaii, ISPb); hi,. tJ. Tylor, rrnmtivs 'tvre*, 
Ix)ndon, 1U03 ; Goblet d’Alviella, llibbert Lectures, London, 
1891 ; Herbert Spencer, Socioloay, do. 1874 ; A. C. Haddon, 
Magic and Fetishism, Ixmdon, 1906 (contains a useful biblio¬ 
graphy); F. Schultze, Fetichism (Eng. tr. ISS.'^); R. H. 
Nassau, Fetich\sm in West A/nca, London, ll)(U ; M. H. 
Kingsley, West African Studies, London, 1809; J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bongh'^, London, 1900; W. Schneider, Rel. der afr. 
Naturvolker, Munster, 1891 (a most admirable work, with numer¬ 
ous references to authorities). Mention should also be made of 
Max Muller, Hartland, Clcnld, R^ville, Casalis, IJrinton, I/ang, 
Ellis, Bastian, W'^aitz, and Holub, who, as travellers or students, 
have helped to elucidate this subject. Those who have prac¬ 
tical opportunities of investigating fetishism will lind Aotesand 
Queries on Anthropology, issued by the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, a useful manual. \V^ ASTUN. 

FETISHISM (American).—Among the native 
tribes of the two Americas, fetishi.srii is rife. They 
regard the fetish as intrinsically pos.sessiiig that 
ina^ic power known to some of the N. Amcr. 
Indians as orenda, the essential essence which 
enables the object to achieve supernatural results. 
But the ability to perform these, and the sphere 
of action of tlie fetish, dejiend greatly upon tlie 
nature of the object containing the magic power. 
The possession of a fetish presumes pos.ses.sion of 
its magical proper ties. 

It must he borne in mind that to the untutored 
Indian intelligence all things—animals, water, the 
earth, trees, stones, the heavenly bodies, even 
night and day, and such properties as light and 
darkness—are regarded as pn‘isessing animation 
and the power of volition. It is, however, the 


general Indian belief that many of these are under 
the power of some spell or potent enchantment. 
The rocks and trees are the living tombs of im¬ 
prisoned spirits, resembling the Dryads of folklore, 
so that it IS not at all strange to the Indian mind 
to perceive an imprisoned intelligence, more or less 
powerful, in any object, no matter how uncommon 
the vehicle—indeed, the more uncommon, the more 
probable it would appear as the place of detention 
of some powerful intelligence imprisoned therein, 
for revenge or some similar motive, by the spell of 
some mighty enchanter. 

Nearly all the belongings of a shaman or medi¬ 
cine-man are classed as fetishes by the N. Amer. 
Indians. These usually consist of the skins of 
beasts, birds, and serpents ; roots, hark, powders, 
and numberless other objects. But the fetish 
must be altogether divorced from the idea of 
religion proper, with which it has little or no con¬ 
nexion, Being found side by side with religious 
phases of many types. 

The fetish may be a hone, a feather, an arrow¬ 
head, a stick carved or painted, a fossil, a tuft of 
hair, a necklace of lingers, a stulTed skin, the hand 
of an enemy, or anything which might be suggested 
to the original maker in a dream or a flight of 
imagination. It is soinetinies fastened to the 
scalp-lock, tlie dress, the bridle, concealed between 
the layers of a shield, or specially deposited in a 
shrine in the wigwam. The idea in the mind of 
the original maker is usually syinholii!, and is re¬ 
vealed only to one formally chosen as heir to the 
magical possession and pledged in his turn to a 
similar secrecy. 

Notwithstanding that it has been stated that 
the cult of fetishism is not, strictly speaking, a 
de[)artinent of religious activity, a point exists at 
which the fetish begins to evolve into the god. 
Tliis happens when fetishes survive the test of 
experience, and achieve a more than personal or 
trioal popularity, as among the Zuni Indians, 
examples of which will be adduced in the course 
of the article. Nevertheless, (he fetish partakes 
more of the nature of those spirits which are sub¬ 
servient to man (as, for example, the Arabian 
jinn) than of gods proper; and, if they are prayed 
and sacrificed to on occasion, the ‘prayers’ are 
more of the nature of a magical invocation, and 
the ‘ sacrifices ’ no more than would he accorded to 
any other assisting agent. Tlius sharply must we 
differentiate between a fetish, or captive spirit, 
and a god. But it must further be borne in mind 
tliat a fetish is not neces.sarily a piece of personal 
property. It may belong coliectively to an entire 
coinrnunity, and, as will he remarked later, it is 
not neces.sarily a small article, hut may possess all 
the appearance of a full-blown idol. An idol, 
however, is the abode of a god—the image into 
which a deity may materialize. A fetish, on the 
other hand, is the place of imprisonment of a sub¬ 
servient spirit whicli cannot escape, and which, if 
it would gain the rank of godhead, must do so by 
a long series of luck-bringing, or, at least, by the 
performance of a number of marvels of a protective 
or fortune-making nature. 

It is not unlikely that a belief exists in the 
Indian mind that there are many wandering spirits 
who, in return for food and other comforts, are 
willing to materialize in the shape that the savage 
provides for them, and to assist him in the chase 
and other spheres of life. 

I. The Eskimos. —Among the Eskimos, fetishism 
presents itself in an almost perfect form, and with 
them is found one of the few instances of making 
a fetish of the human body. Nelson {18 BBEW, 
1899, pt. 1 , P- 429) states that along the coast of 
Norton Sound and the Lower Yukon a new-born 
child is sometimes put to death for the purpose 
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of having the Rervices of iU hIukIo to socure 
success in hunting. The child must be killed 
secretly, and its body stolen, so t hat no one may 
know of the occurrence. 'Idie body is then dried, 
placed in a bag, and worn on the jier.son or carried 
in the kayak at sea. By carrying the bo<lv the 
hunter believes that he compels its .shade, which is 
clairvoyant, to assist in finding game, and so to 
direct the flight of his spear that the animals he 
hunts cannot escape. The Fiskimos also employ 
masks to assist them in the ch.sse. These are 
carved to represent supernatural beings, the tun- 
ijJuxty or wandering genii, and are beli(wed to possess 
the qualities of the animals th(;y depict, the spirit¬ 
ual essence of which enters into the wearers. 
They are supposed to watch for game, and, by 
some clairvoyant power, to see it at a gr(*;i.l, dis¬ 
tance ; and tlie hunter is then guided by the influ¬ 
ence of the masks to find it. They are also suppos(Ml 
to guide the spears in flight. Among the people 
of the Kaviak Berdnsula and Kotzebue Sound, the 
possession of the dried body of a \veas(d, worn in a 
[)ou(“h or belt, is supposed to (‘udow the owmer 
with agility and prow'ess as a hunter. In all easc^ 
it follow's that the owner of any mummified animal 
carries with it f)ow’er over its shade, wdiicli be¬ 
comes the servant of the possessor. 

The Fiskimos natui'clly .attach gn'.at imi>ortanee 
to thos(; fetiches which they believe ))ring them 
success in whale-hunting. To this (uid tluiv em- 
])loy images of fabulous and other arumals. 'These 
are of practically the s.anie class as t he mask fetishes 
alluded to above. A whaling umiak always can i(^s 
a number of fetishes, such as a wolf’s skull, a dried 
raven, the axis vertebra of a seal, hsathers, the 
skill of a golden eagle, or the tit) of a re<l fox’s 
tail. Little stone and crystal images of w hales are 
also worn. 'The Unalit of Bering Strait believe 
that their arrows and otln^r weapons, wdien marked 
W'ith the sign of the wolf or other totem, become 
invested with some of the qualities of the animal 
represented, and are endowed with some sp^a-ial 
fatality. The w'omeii of the wolf yuns braid strips 
of wolf-skin in their hair, and boys wear a wolf’s 
tail behind in their belts. In these customs we 
may tra(!e a curious blending of fetishism and 
totemism, in the use of the totem animal or its 
parts as fetishes or amulets. 

After an animal is killed, the hunter carefully 
removes and preserves the bladder. These bladders 
are used in the ‘ Bladder F'estival,’ a feast to the 
dead, and are sui)posed to contain the shades of 
the slain animals. When—in some ceremonies— 
the bladders are burst in the w^ater, it is believed 
that they release the imprisoned shade, and that 
it swims out to sea and enters the body of an un¬ 
born animal of its own species. If the shade is 
well pleased with the treatment given it by the 
hunter, they say it will not be afraid to meet him 
in its new torm, and w ill permit him to approach 
and kill it again without trouble. On the Alaskan 
mainland, the shamans j)lace a small ivory carving 
of a whale in a male child’s mouth directly after 
birth, so as to feed him upon something that will 
make him grow up a line hunter. It is believed 
that a pair of gloves having the feet of a sea-i)arrot 
sewm to them will bring success in salmon-fishing, 
as the bird is a clever fisher—an instance of what 
might be called ‘ sympathetic ’ fetishism. 

What would seem to be a species of ancestor- 
worship mingles wdth the fetishism of the Hudson 
Bay Eskimos, according to Turner (II JiiikJW, 
1889-90, p. ‘iOl), tor he states that certain fetishes 
are worn ‘ as remembrances of deceased relatives 
These have the form of a headless doll depending 
from some portion of the garment worn on the 
upper part of the body,’ and, of course, are fetishes 
into which they hope the spirit of the ance.stoi 


may be coaxed to reside, so that by means of its 
clairvoyant gift it will be of -lea't assistance to 
the wearer. 

Besides those enumerated above, the Eskimos 
pos.sess many other vaiietiesof fetish. I’rLMjuently 
a shaman is emf)loycd to coax a w'andciing spii ft 
into a fetish body, and it is interesting to note 
that Nelson (op. at, 4:14) states that ‘an heirloom 
(paituk) may become a fetirb by reason of its ex¬ 
treme age and long possession in one family. Sucli 
objects are treasured, and are Inimb'd down from 
father to son. 'They are supposed to be endowed 
with reason and to be giftisl with snjnu'natural 
powders to aid and protect tlicir owmu's. ’ 

Flskimo women weer belts made of flie incisors 
of reindeer, takim out with a small fragment of 
the alveolus adheiing to them, and attaclied scale¬ 
like to a rawhide sti.»p. WInm one of these has 
been in the fandly lor n hjiig time, it is believed to 
acquire a emtain viitue lor euiing disease: tlui 
;illee<('(l p.art must b(‘.-t: ick sumrtly a number of 
liu.es with themid ef tie Isdt. A manied woman 
V, ho(lc-ii(‘ a sou piocuies a small doll-like image 
t:om a .-uniu.cii, who, altiw performing ec'rtain 
vemet riti.-^ over it, advises her to sleep with it 
iiielm luM ])ill()\v. 

When M I ling skins they cut ofT a small fragment, 
and place it in a pouch ; or, if selling an entire 
seal, they cut off and swallow the tip ot its tongue 
in Older to retain the essential essmicii or spirit of 
the animal. In several of their folk-tales it is 
mentioned that certain persons took small pieces 
from skins, and that afterwards these ag.am be¬ 
came full-sized skins, to the bemdit of the owner, 
thus indicating the meaning of tiiis custom. 
They place implicit faith in smdi fetisluis, whiidi 
(hey believe to have been in contact with super¬ 
natural beings and objecTs which by their general 
appearance recall tin; ellect expected from the 
fetish-—a well-known jihase of sympathetic magic. 
Other fetishistic objects eniimeiatial by Murdoch 
(‘Boint Barrow FApedition,’ \) li}JE\V, 189‘2, pp. 
436-441) are bunches of the claw's of the bear or 
w'olverine, the metacarpal bones of the wolf, the 
head or beak of the gull or raven, a small dried 
flounder, the young unbrancdied antler of a rein¬ 
deer, the last thri'e joints of a reindeer fawn’s 
foot, the sub-fossil incisor tooth of some ruminant, 
the tusk of a young W'alrus, and the stutlnd .skin 
of a black-bellied plover. A charm of great value 
to the mother w ho has a young babe is the canine 
tooth of a polar bear, as she is und(3r the impres¬ 
sion that, while she w'cars it, her milk su[»j)ly can¬ 
not fail. 

An instance of tribal fetishism is noticeable in 
the Ai-yd-g'uk, or ‘ Asking festival,’ when a wand 
known by the same name is made, having three 
hollow globe-like attachments hanging to it. It is 
used by a man, chosen for the pm pose, to obtain 
the w'ishe.s of all the various members of the tribe, 
who in turn ask for something which he obtains 
for them from the otlu'r members. This wand is 
much respected, and it is considered w'rong to 
refuse any request made with it. In some parts 
of the Lower Yukon, instead of stating their 
wishes, they make small images and hang them 
on to the w'and held by the man, who conveys it 
from one to another. 

2, Athapascan family.—The Apaches, both male 
and female, w'car fetishes w hich they call tzi-daltai, 
nianutactured from lightning-riven wood, generally 
pine or cedar or hr from the mountains (Boiirke, 
9 RBEW, p. 587). These are highly valued, and 
are never sold. They are shaven vviy thin, rudely 
carved in the semblance ot the linmiiii lorm, and 
decorated with incised lines, rcpicsenting the 
lightning. They are small in size, and few of them 
are painted. 
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Boiirke describes one which an Apache chief carried about 
with him, made of a pie(!e of lath, unpainted, haviiif^ drawn 
upon it a fl^mre in yellow with a narrow black hand, and three 
snake-heads with white eyes. It w^as further decorated with 
pearl Imltons and small eagle-down feathers. The reverse and 
obver.sc wcrt* idimtical. 

Many of Llin Ajiacho-s fixed a small niece of 
malacliite to their ^^uns and hows to inalve them 
shoot accur;i((dy. lionrke {op. cit.) mentions a 
class of fetish which he terms ‘phylacteries,’ 
'these are pieces of buckskin, or otlier material, 
upon which are inscribed certain characters or 
symbols of a reliy;ious or ‘medicine’ nature, and 
tliey are worn attached to tlie person seekinjj^ to be 
liciielited. They dilfer from the ordirniry fetish ir 
that they are concealed from tlie pnhlii* ^nazt‘. 

Such a phylac'tery, says Bourke, ‘itsidf “ nicdicmc,” may be 
employ ed to enwrap other “medicine” and thus augment it-s 
own potentiality ’ (op. cit. r)91). He describes several of those 
objects. One worn by on Indian named Ta-ul-tzu-je * was t ightly 
rolled 111 at least half a mile of . . . satldlers’ silk,’ and when 
brought to light was found to consist of a small piece of buckskin 
two inches square, upon which were drawn red and yellow' 
crooked lines which represented the red and yellow snake. In¬ 
side were a piece of malachite, a small cross of lightmng-riven 
pine, and two very small perforated shells. The cross the> desig¬ 
nated ‘the black wind.’ Another ‘phylactery’ consisted of a 
tiny bag of hoddentin (on whic'h see KHK 'i. 602^'), holding a 
small quartz crystal and four feathers of eagle-down. This 
phylacter}, it was explained, conUxined not merel}’ the ‘medi¬ 
cine’ of the crystal and the eagle, hut also that of the black 
bear, the white bear, the yellow bear, and the yellow snake. 

3 . Iroquoian family.—Most thin; 2 » that seem at 
all unnatural are accepted by the Hnrons as oky, 
or supernatural, and therefore it is accounted lucky 
to find them. In huntin<j:, if they find a stone or 
other object in the entrails of an animal, they at 
once make a fetish of it. Any object of a peculiar 
shape they treasure, for the same reason. They 
greatly fear that demons or wicked spirits will 
purloin these fetishes, which they esteem so highly 
as to pronitiate them in feasts and invoke them in 
song. The highest type of fetish obtainable by a 
Huron was a pu'ce of the otiniont, or great armoured 
serpent, a mytliical animal revered by many N. 
Amer. tribes. Tlie medicinal virtue of some fet¬ 
ishes is regarded as very great, one old woman of 
the Lower Canada Hurons preserving the mummied 
embryo of a deer, which, she said, the //KtnUoti had 
given her during a severe illness of which it had 
cured her. 

4. Algonquian family. — Hoffman states (‘The 
Menornini Indians,’ UBEW, 1896, pt. 1 , p. 74) 
thatat the medicine lod<^cs of the tribe there are pre¬ 
served fetishes or ‘ amulets, worn above the elbows, 
which consist of strands of beaded work, metal 
bands or skunk skins, while bracelets of shells,buck¬ 
skin, or metal also are worn.’ A great tribal fetish 
of the Cheyenne was their medicine arrow, which 
was taken from them by the Pawnees in battle. 
The head of this arrow projects from the bag which 
contains it, and is covered with delicate waved or 
spiral lines which denote its sacred character. It 
was, indeed, the palladium of the tribe. A peculiar 
type of fetish consisted of a mantle made from the 
sKin of a deer, and covered with feathers mixed 
with headings. It was made and used by them as 
a mantle of invisibility, or cliarmed covering, to 
enable spies to traverse an enemy’s country with 
impunity. In this instance the fetishistic power 
depended upon the devices drawn. 

5 . Siouan family.—The principal fetishes among 
the Hidatsa tribe of the Sioux are the skins of 
foxes and wolves, the favourite war-fetish being 
the strip oil the back of a wolf-skin, with the tail 
hanging down the shoulders. They make a slit in 
the skin, through which the warrior puts his head, 
so that the skin of the wolf’s head hangs down upon 
his breast. These, of course, are totemic fetishes. 
The most common tribal fetishes with the Siouan 
tribes are (or were) buffalo heads, the neck-bonei 
of which they preserve with a view to preventing 
the buffalo herds from removing to too great a 


distance from them. At certain periods they per¬ 
form a ceremony with these bones, which consists 
in taking a potslierd with live coals, throwing 
swcct-smclling grease upon it, and fumigating the 
bones with the smoke. 'I'licrc are certain trees and 
stone.s which are regarded as fetishes ; beside them 
the Siouans make offerings of red elotli, red paint, 
and other articles. But all have their personal 
fetishes, and in all hunting and warlike excursions 
the ‘ medicine,’ or fetish, is carried. It usually 
consists of a head, claws, stuffed skin, or other 
representative of tlie fetish animal. Even their 
horses are provided with fetishes in the sluipe of a 
deer’s horn, to ensure their swiftness. The rodent 
teetli of the beaver are regarded as potent charms, 
and are worn by little girls on their necks to make 
them industrious. 

6 . Shoshonean stock.—At Sikyatki in Arizona, a 
territorial nucleus of the Hopi, Fewkes (17 RBEWy 
pt. 2, p. 729 f.) had opportunities of inspecting many 
interesting fetisli forms. A nuniher of these dis¬ 
covered in native graves were pebbles of botryoidal 
shape, with a polished surface, or with a fancied 
resemblance to some animal or otlier form. 

A good example of a fetish which haa almost attained godhead 
is that at the Antelope rock at Walpi, 'around which the Snake 
dancers biennially carry reptiles in their mouths. There is in 
one side a niche in which is placed a much larger mass of that 
material (hematite], to which j)rayer8 are addressed on certain 
ceremonial occasions, and upon which sacred meal and prayer 
emblems are placed.' 

Many of the personal fetishes of this people 
consist of cephalopod fossils, some of which are 
wrap})cd up in sacred bundles whicli are highly 
venerated, the latter, of course, being tribal 
fetishes. 

In one grave was found a single large fetish of a mountain 
lion, made of sandstone, in which legs, ears, tail, and eyes are 
represented, the mouth still retaining the red pigment with 
which it was coloured. It is almost identical with those used 
by the Hopi at the present day. 

7 . Zuni family.—Cushing TiBEW, 1883) seems 
to think that fetishism among the Zuuis arose from 
the supposition they entertained that they were 
kin with animals, or, in other words, that their 
feti.shes were totemistic. It is in this stage that 
totemism and fetishism meet, and the two are by 
no means incompatible, though they very often 
flourish side by side. Fetishism of this description 
is, indeed, the natural concomitant of a totemistic 
system. Zuni fetish objects are usually natural 
concretions, or objects in which a natural resem¬ 
blance to animals has been heightened by artificial 
means. Ancient fetislies are much valued by the 
Zunis, and are often found by them in the vicinity 
of pueblos inhabited by their ancestors, and as 
tribal possessions are handed down from one 
generation to another. The shamans believe them 
to be the actual petrifactions of the animals they^ 
represent. The Zufii philosophy of the fetish is 
given in the Tale of the Two Sun Children, in¬ 
stanced by Cushing {op. cit. 14 f.) : 

‘ Now that the surface of the earth was hardened, even the 
animals of prey, powerful and like the fathers (gods) themselves, 
would have devoured the children of men ; and the Two thought 
it was not well that they should all be permitted to live, “ for,” 
said they, “ alike will the children of men and the chiidren of 
the animals of prey multiply themselves. The animals of prey 
are provided with talons and teeth ; men are but poor, the 
finished beings of earth, therefore the weaker.” 

Whenever they came across the pathway of one of these 
animals, were he great mountain lion or but a mere mole, they 
struck him with the fire of lightning which they carried in their 
magic shield. Thlu / and instantly he was shrivelled and burnt 
into stone. 

Then said they to the animals that they had thus changed to 
stone, “ That ye may not be evil unto men, but that ye may be a 

f 'reat good unto them, have we changed you into rock everlast- 
ng. By the magic breath of prey, by the heart that shall 
endure forever within you, shall ye be made to serve instead of 
to devour mankind.’' 

Thus was the surface of the earth hardened and scorched 
and many of all kinds of beings changed to stone. Thus, too, it 
happens that we find, here and there throughout the world, 
their forms, sometimes large like the beings themselves, some¬ 
times shrivelled and distorted. And we often see among the 
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rocks the forms of many beings that live nolonj^er, which shows 
118 that all was difTeront in the “ days of the now.” 

Of these petrifactions, which are, of course, mere concretions 
or stran^’-ely erodi'd rock-forms, the Znhis say, " Whomsoever of 
us may he met with the li><ht of such great good fortune mav 
see (discover, find) them and should treasure them for the sake 
of the sacred (magic) power which was given them in the days 
of the new.”’ 

This tradition fnrni.slios additional evidence 
relative to the precedin;^' statements, and shows 
the motive wherein lies tlie power of fetishes. It 
is supposed tliat the hearts of the <^reat animals of 
prey are infused with a spirit or ‘ medicine ’ of 
magic influence over the hearts of the animals 
they prey upon, and that they overcome them 
with their breath, piercing their liearts and quite 
numbing them. Moreover, their roar is fatal to 
the senses of the lower beasts. The mountain lion 
absorbs the blood of the game animals ; therefore 
he possesses their acute senses. Again, those 
powers, as derived from his heart, are preserved in 
Ids fetish, simte his heart still lives, even although 
his body bo changed to stone. It happens, there¬ 
fore, that the use of these fetishes is chiefly 
connected with the chase. But there are exee}»- 
tions. The great animals of the chase, although 
fetishistic, are also regarded as supernatural 
beings, whose mythological position is absolutely 
defined. 

In the City of the Mists lives Po-shai-an-k’la, father of the 
Medicine societies, a culture-hero deity, whose abode is guarded 
by six beings known as the ‘ prey-gods,’ and it is their counter¬ 
feit presentments that are used as fetishes. To the north of 
the City of the Mists dwells the Mountain Lion prey-god ; to 
Che west, the Bear ; to the south, the Badger; to the east, the 
Wolf; above, the Eagle ; below, the Mole. These animals pos¬ 
sess not only the guardianship of the six regions, but also the 
mastership, not merely geographic, but of the medicine powers 
which emanate from them. They are the mediators between 
Po-shai-an-k’ia and man. The prey-gods, as ‘ Makers of the 
Paths of Life,' are given high rank among the gods, but, not¬ 
withstanding this, their fetishes are ‘ held as in captivity ’ by 
the priests of the various medicine orders, and greatly venerated 
by them as mediators between themselves and the animals they 
represent. In this character they are exhorted with elaborate 
prayers, rituals, and ceremonials, and sometimes placated with 
sacrifices. Of the prey-gods of the hunt (we-ma d-hd-t) the 
special priests are the members of the Great Coyote 1 eople, the 
cnosen members of the Eagle and Coyote gentes, and of the 
Prey Brother priesthood. These prey-pds appear to be almost 
unique, and may be indicated as an instance where fetishism has 
become allied with religious belief. They depict, with two ex¬ 
ceptions, the same species of prcy-anirnals as those suppos^ to 
guard the six regions, the exceptions being the Coyote and the 
Wild Cat. Each one of the six species of prey-animals is sub¬ 
divided into six varieties. They are, strictly speaking the pro¬ 
perty of the priests, and members and priests of the sacred 
societies are required to deposit their fetishes, when not m 
use. with the Keeper of the Medicine of ^^e Deer. These 
‘ medicines,’ or memberships, alone can perfect the shape of 

the fetishes and worship them. , -r. i i . 

The ‘ Day of the Council of the Fetishes takes 
place a little before or after the winter solstice or 
national New Year. The fetishes are taken fron 
their place of deposit, and arranged according tc 
species and colour, in front of a symbolic slat altar, 
nuadrupeds being placed upright, and birds sus^ 
pended from the rafters. The fetishes are prayed 
to and prayer-meal is scattered over them. Chants 
are intoned, and a dance performed in which tlie 
cries of the fetish beasts are imitated A prayer 
with responses follows. Finally, all assemble 
round the altar, and repeat the great invocation. 

The use of the fetishes in hunting among the 
Zufti is extremely curious and involved. 

The hunter goes to the House of the Deer Medicine, where th 
vessel conUinmg the fetishes is brought out and placed befor 
him He sprinkles sacred meal over the vessel m the directioL 
he I’ntends^to hunt, chooses a fetish from it, ^ 

hfs lips with an inhalation, ll^e then 

biicksldn bag over his heart. Proceeding to the hunt, he de 
nosits a snider-knot of yucca leaves where an animal has rested 
TmiUtes Fte cry and is thus supposed to confine it within i 
nwr^w circle. ^ He then breathes deeply J^rom the ® 


loslrils of the fetish. He then dips th(' feti'-;h in the heart’s 
ilood of the slam qu.arry, sips the lilixul himxelt, and ile\ours 
I jiait of the liver. The fetish is placed in the sun to dry, and 
■eplaeed in the biiekskin poueli with a blessnny, afterwards being 
Inly returned to the Keeiier of the Deer Medicine. 

The Ziifii jqiestliood of the How has three 
icti.shcs—the Mountain Jhon, tlie M hitc Hear, and 
:he Knife-feathered Monster. The last is |)iohahly 
a tutfdar deity, and was peiliaps the Zuhi ;;od of 
war—an instance of the reversion of a full-Hedged 
leity to the status of a fetish, proha)»ly oeeasioried 
jy (ho po})ularity and wide-spiead nature of 
etisliism among this jieople. d'hey have also an 
?quine fetish borrowed from the Navahos, and 
known as ‘'The I’ony’ ; and from the same peo[)le 
they have adopted a sheej) fetish, the purjjose of 
which IS to ensur(» fecundity. 

8. Mexico and Central America.—Although 
uraces of fetishist n* heied undouhtcdly make their 
appearaneein the religii is systems of both Mexico 
and the ancient (ivdlizal ions of Camtral America, 
eoneiete exaiiqilcs of tin ni areiare, owing to the 
iQCl that these religions had leaclu'd a stage far be- 
y ofid tlie let ishistic rtulins. Nevertheless we cannot 
point to any particular reaction against fetishi.sm, 
as we can in the case of Peru in the reign of Manco 
Ccapac, unless it be the alleged policy of Nezahual- 
coyotl towards the elimination of the swarminj^ 
deities of tlie Mexican provinces, many of wdiich 
probably were merely overgrown fetishes. But 
the heresies of the Tlatoani of Tezcuco are possibly 
fabulous. 

The only Mexican idol now in existence was 
most probably of fetishistic origin. 
uncoutfi basalt figure of the so-called leoyao- 
minqui—in reality Centeotl—the ‘ ( orn-mother. 
The image shows signs of having lieen evolved, in 
its design, from the bundles of maize carried on 
the backs of w’omen at her festival, and jirovided 
with a face back and front. This tigure apiiears 
to reproduce the primitive fetish which it super¬ 
seded, and we seem to liave cordirmation here of 
the process noted among the Zufd Indians. The 
first missionary of Acliiotlan, tray Benito, cited 
by Burgoa {JJist. de la Prov, de Preditatores de 
(h/ascaca, Mexico, 1G74, ch. xxviii.), destroyed at 
Mietlan, or Yoopaa, an ‘ idol ’ cut from an emerakl 
of great value, of the size of a thick eapsiiuim pod, 
on which was skilfully engraved a small bird and 
a serpent coiled ready to strike. This the present 
writer suspeeded to be a fetish, and lie was glad to 
see that Eduard Seler conlirmed his suspicions in his 
‘ Deities and Kelig. Conceptions of t he Zanotecs, 
and further identified it, from the hieroglyiihs on 
its surface, with the Mexican god t^letz{llc()atl, or 
‘ Feathered Serpent.’ But the latter circumstance 
would seem to make it an amulet bearing the 
god’s name, and not a fetisli.^ 1 hero are, how- 
ever, instances where amulets, especially jew'els 
of great value, have been w'orshipiied owing to 
their connexion with some great deity, as among 
the Hindus, and this may be a case pod'E , 
The tepitoton, or small household idols of Mexico, 
were perhaps of fetishistic origin. We know vepr 
little about them save that they were broken by 
the people at the end of every ‘sheaf of lifty-two 
years when it was considered that the world 
might possibly come to an end. The ceremony then 
held was for the purpose of renewing the sacred 
fire throughout Mexico, and, if these small figures 


1 9ft Hull BE 1904. p. 284 ff. ; cf. p. 668. 

8 Sirsey ■(• Siouan Cults,’ 11 RBEk, 1H94) calls the amulet * • 
personal fetish.’ It docs not appear to the present writer to be 
lo An amulet is considered to be directly t^ymbolxc a deity, 
vower f^ith or idea ; a fetish is rarely symbolic, but is merely 
m acceptable or suitable (or temptingly grotes<|ue (?]) abode for 
i sSt ImpdBoned therein voluntarily or otherwise. It niijfbl. 
lowever be brought against this view that 8>mhol8 are fetish- 
itr^nasmuch as th^wearers believe them to be imbued oi 
lurcharged with the spirit or essence of the deity, power, faith 
ar idea they typify. 
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reprosenteci ‘ hearth and home,’ as in some as})ect 
did the Roman lares and pennies^ tl»ey wouk 
hardly have been destroyed. It is more probahl 
that they were fetishistic, like tlie household 
hu((.cas of Peru. 

Here it may be proper to mention some instances 
in a religion so aavanced as was that of the Mexi 
cans, of the survival of strictly fetishistic ideas. 
These are found in close connexion with the corn 
and rain-S})irit worship. Fetishism has an inti 
mate association with early agriculture. TIk 
spirits imprisoned or dwelling voluntarily in tic 
feti.shes winch protect the fields assist the growth 
of the crops, and subsequently develop into ‘ food- 
gods.’ But their natural forces become abated bv 
reason of striving after too much fertility of soil, 
and they require a rest. Such a rest the Slexican 
gave to their rain- and maize-gods every eigh 
years, at the festival of the Atamnlaiializtli, o 
‘ fea^t of porridge - balls and water,^ when tin 
usual staples of existence were for a space aban 
doned liy tlie [leople, so that the productive gods 
might have repose. 

9 . California. — Some interesting jihases are 
noticeable among the Seri Indians of the Cali 
fornian (iulf. McGee {17 RBEW, 1898, pt. 1, p 
185*) instances among them the use of [lottery 
fetislies or small figurines used in the manufairtur 
of fictile Avare, to ensure that the ve.ssels bein; 
fired will not crack. The fetish is moulde<l at the 
.same time and from the .same material as tln.‘ 
vessel, and then fired with it ‘ theoretically a^ 
an invocation against cracking or other injury, 
but [tractically as a “ draw-[)ieco ” for testing tin 
[irogre.ss of the firing.’ 

In their ohser\ances prior to Avarfare the Seri 
make use of many fetishistic objin ts, and in battle 
stri\e to obtain those of the enemy, which they 
iiea.sure as fetishes. Their hereditary enemies, 
the Papago, reciprocate these customs, a case 
(occurring where an aged v\arrior long wore an 
Apache arrow-point as a })roteetive against Apache 
arrows. A Papago shaman also wore a Sen arrow¬ 
head for a similar [impose, d'he Seri are never 
without imitations of what they believe to be the 
fetishes of an enemy. 

Mctire {(^p. rif. p, J.'jii* f,)Ha 3 .s that ‘the day before the ISO.') 
expedition entered their 9trong:hold, a hand of warnor.'H and 
women were frightened from a freshly slau>{htered eow by a 
party of ra</iu’rn'i no suddenly that their arms were left behind 
- -and lhe.se iiieluded a heav ^ SpriiiKdleld “ reiiKxlellerl ” rifle, 
lai'kiri^ not only ammunition hut brcechhlook and hrin>(-i)in ; 
while i^on .Andn^s .Vone^^u, of Costa Rica, and L. K. Thompson, 
of Hermosillo, d<.'S(’rd>ed a rifle (it modern make ca]Uured bimi- 
larly two years tiefore, which was in ffood working,' order and 
charged with a counterfeit cartridge ingeniously fashioned 
from raw buckskin in imitation of a centre-flre brass shell and 
loaded with a polished stone bullet.’ These weajx)n8 are, of 
course, regarded as symbols of mystical potencies, as were 
several psemio-machetes made from rust-pitted cask hoops. 
Another mock machete was actually carved from paloblanco 
wood and ‘coloured in imitation of iron bla^ie and mahogany 
handle by means of face - p.aints, and even furnished with 
“eyes” replacing the handle-rivets, in the form of embedded 
iron scales.' 

The cliief use of the weapons of the whites by 
the Seri is shamanistic and symbolic. As regard.s 
their own weapons, the rude appearance and 
rarity of their stone arrow-heads would seem to 
point to their being originally manufactured in 
fetishistic mimicry of alien devices, and it is 
notable that they are still made only by the 
shamans of the tribe. Most of the Seri shields or 
bucklers are fetishistic, as is proved by the circum¬ 
stance that they are usually made from pelican or 
other skins much too thin to turn aside a blow, 
their magical properties being considered sufli- 
cient to deflect an enemy’s strokes. 

10 . Peru.—GareiJasso el Inca de la Vega states * 
that in the earliest times in Peru each district, 
each nation, each family, each row of houses, even 

1 Commentarios IleuUn, Lisbon, 1009, lib. i. ch. ix. 


each dwelling, had its own god, each dillerent 
from those of all others, such as herbs, plants, 
llowers, stones, pebbles, pieces of jade and jasper. 
That many of these were feti.shes cannot be 
doubted, lie also mentions that many of tliese 
lesser deities were animals, wliich would seem to 
imply a totemic system. But animals are used as 
fetishes as well as totems, os in Dahomey * and on 
the Slave Coast.* In Peru the population was 
divided into tribes, or ayllus, supposed to be con¬ 
sanguineous, each of wnicli hod its own pacca- 
risen, or place of origin—usually a fabulous one— 
wliicli was generally a group of rocks rendered 
conspicuous oy their shape and isolation. These 
were often treated as feti.snistic, and werere^jarded, 
in some instances, £ls the abodes of spirits im¬ 
prisoned by the gods, or else as folk who had been 
turned into stone by the same agency. Such 
stones or monolith.s were to he seen at Tialuianaco, 
Pucara, Xauxa, Pacliacaniae, and Caxamarca. 

But, most important j)erhaps of all fetishistic 
examples to he found on the American hemi- 
s[)here were the huaens. The word now signifies 
‘ treasure house,’ or ‘mins of a treiusure-house.’ 
In Incan times it inifilied that the object was one 
to which worship should he given, and it denoted 
objects of worship of all descri[)tions. We have 
to do for the most part with portable htiaccps, 
although some immovable ones were fetishes, such 
/IS those mentioned at Tiahuanaca and elsewhere. 
These portable hiiaeas included the c(mopa<!, Avhich 
were in reality household gods, and as suc)» are of 
no more interest here than are the huartmnui, or 
amulets [»ro[)er. M/iny of the movable nuaras 
were stones or [lebhlcs t)f iiinisual shape or colour, 
un^haped by hand ; but oitcii they were carved to 
re.seml)k‘ fruits, animals, or [ter.^oiis. 

One of the most important of the fetishistic 
huacds was the cco/npa which guarded the irriga¬ 
tion channels from leakag/^ and destruction. Otlier 
f/Tishes, called ehirhie or huauea, were set up at 
the hound/irie.s of tlie iichis. 'i'hey re[)resented a 
gigantic .stalk of maize, c/irved in stone, and their 
supposed ollice was to imlm /' Gic mai/e-.''[)irit to 
make tlie jilant grow to the [lossihle size. 

A form ot fetisliism w'hicli maiAs the transition 
between [irimitive agriciiltuial t(.‘tiskos and deities 
was that of the ‘mother’ -[/iiRs wliose function 
t was to cause the various plants to take root and 
:row. Sucli arc the acsinnamu, or [lolato-nother ; 
he quinuaniama, or quinua - mother ; and the 
arnmama, or maize-mother. These were usually 
embodied in hard stones, laboriously wrought into 
he shape of the ear of maize and the other 
ilants of which they were the guardians. Ah- 
ormal plants themselves were occasionally used 
as fetishes, as, for example, when the row’s of 
(rains were twisted spirally round the core of tlie 
jar, in.stead of being straight. Such a plant, or 
lirlina-sara, w'as placed as a jirotective letish on 
-he top of the pirlina, or corn-crib, where the 
maize w as stored. The saranunna was also placed 
n one of the pirlinas. It was made of the finest 
lew maize-stalks, and was richly clothed. On 
icing asked by a spirit-interpreter whether it could 
ive until next year, if it replied in the allirmative, 
t remained until the following harvest; but, if it 
announced its inability to survive until that 
leriod, it was burnt, and another figure was suh- 
tituted for it. 

There is evidence that feti.shism in Peru lingered 
until long after the destruction of the national 
mythology. Bollaert states* that in the Pass or 
Abra of richuta he noticed a pile of stones with 

1 J. A. Skertchl.v, Dahomey as it ie, London, 1874. 

2 Ilosman, Description of Guinea, London, 1814, I^etter xlx. 
^Antiquarian, Ethnological and other Hesearchrs in Eeis 

Granada, Ecuador, Peru and Chili, etc., London, 1860. 
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quid.s of coca on it. The stones, called apachitoSf 
according to the Mercurio Peruyano for 1794, ‘ were 
adored as deities.* They are found in all the 
rnoiintain passes, and doubtless originated in Incan 
times, when those who were laden with baggage, 
when they had to face a dangerous track, laid 
down their load, and as a sign ot gratitude offered 
the lirst thing they could find or lay hands on to 
the local spirit, saying * Apachecha, which means 
‘ to him who has given me strength.’ 

11. Brazil.—‘ Idols,’says Prince Maximilian in 
his Travels in the Brazils (London, 1820, p. 67), 

‘ are nowhere seen among the Tapuyas, and it is 
only on the River Amazon that certain images 
have been found which seem to have a connection 
with the religious creed of the inhabitants.’ This 
would seem to be borne out by the evidence of 
Christoval de Acuna,^ who says that the Amazon 
River tribes had gods who rendered them active 
assistance in hunting, fishing, and war. On an 
expedition of war one of the war-gods was placed 
in the prow of the boat ; on a fishing expedition 
this place was occupied by a ‘ god ’ holding a lish. 
When not in use these fetishes were kept in 
baskets; and, should the expedition prove unsuc¬ 
cessful, the images were thrown aside, and re¬ 
placed by others. Thus we learn how the savage 
carefully experiments with a chosen spirit before 
he raises it to the level of a god. 

The Uapes River tribes possess ‘divine stones’ 
of quartz, jasper, or jade, to the piercing of wliich 
they devote several years of labour. On the 
Upper Jamunda is to be found a lake formerly 
consecrated to the ‘ Motlier Moon,’ into which 
the fabled Amazons threw their muirdkitiniy or 
sacred stones, representing animals, fishes, and 
other symbolic objects. The Ipurinas make 
fetishes of the bones of their ancestors, as do 
other S. Amor, tribes, and the ancient Caribs were 
punctilious in preserving the bones of their fore¬ 
fathers, wliich, after they had been cleaned, 
bleached, and painte<i, they ke[)t in a wicker 
basket full of spices suspended from the doors of 
theii: dwellings. 

12. Colombia. — The ancient semi - civilized 
Muysca-Chibcha race, who inliabited a portion 
of this Rejmblic, manufactured many fetish-like 
articles of gold, both in the sliape of human beings 
and in that of frogs and fantastic animals. These 
they depositcil in the tombs of their dead, and in 
their dwellings. The Goaiiras, who inhabit the 
Colombian peninsula of the same name, keep a 
number of large golden ‘ dolls,’ called guaras, 
which are veritable fetishes, and are supposed to 
bring good luck to all who see them. But in order 
to see them an offering must be made—a heifer at 
the least—or the loss of sight is risked. These 
figures have often served as the supreme arbiters 
of peace and war among the tribes. Any chief 
who possessed one and sent it to an enemy at once 
brought about a cessation of hostilities. Idie 
guava is carefully enclosed in a case wrapped in 
wadding, from which it is draw n only once a year 
to be bathed. The day is marked by festivities 
and the sacrifice of oxen. The origin of W\q guavas 
is unknown to the Goajiras, who say that they 
have possessed them from time immemorial, and 
inherit them from father to son. There are two 
which are widely celebrated : one at Samenta, 
and that of the Cacique luipara, at Ischamana. 
Smaller fetishes called keisesia are owned by 
numerous Indians, and partake of the general 
nature of personal fetishes.^ 

Litbratukb.— J. G. Bourke, ‘ Medicine-men of the Apache,* 
in 9 RBEW, 1892 ; W. P. Clark, Indian Sign Language, 

1 Descuhrimieiito del gran Rio de las Amazonas, 1869, ch. xl. 

a See II. Candelier, Rlo-Hacha, et Us Indiens goajires, Parii, 
1808, p. 189. 


Philadelphia, 1884; F. H. Cushing, ‘ Zufti Fetishes,' in 
t RBEW, 1888; JtruU Relations, vd. ThwaiU's, Cleveland, 
189(>-1901 ; J. F. Lafitau, M( 2 xirs des sanvages am^rigyains', 
Paris, 1724 ; Max Mhller, Origin and (Jrowth of ludigion, 
London, ]M79; J. Murdoch, ‘ I’oint [{arrow Lxjiediiion ’ in 
9 RREW, 1H!)2 ; E. W. Nelson, ‘The Kskinio about Bering 
Strjut,’ in Id RHKW, 1899; S. R. Riggs, Gospel aiming the 
Dakotas, lioBton, 1869. LeW^IS ISPENCK. 

FETISHISM (Indian).— I. Universal preval¬ 
ence and nature. —Fetishism is a phenomenon of 
the Animism universally inherent in the religious 
practices of the po})ulation of India. It is a very 
common superstition of the educated, a id part of 
the actual religion of llie uneducated n asses, and, 
of course, of the savages in their dail life. It is 
thus ubiipiitous under the surface of r.l the formal 
religious beliefs prevalent in the co intry, and is 
present everywhere in the domestic and similar 
customs and in the lolklore of the people. The main 
cause of its universality is to be souglit in tlie 
(•(•lectici.sm of tliat agglomerate of heterogeneous 
beliefs, aboriginal and imported, wdiich goes by 
the generic name of ‘Hinduism,’ and is the pre¬ 
vailing recognized religion of the people, largely 
colouring every other form, and in the capacity of 
that religion for absorbing and assiuiilating parts 
of all the ancient faiths that happen to survive 
among its extremely varied adherents. A second¬ 
ary but important cause lies in the fact that the 
popular Muhammadanism of India is, in reality, a 
graft of that faith on the indigenous Hinduism, 
retaining practically all the sujierstitions liandecl 
dowm by Hindu ancestors to converts, who, for the 
most part, do not count iminy generations. 

But, while fetishism is thus in evidence all over 
India, it exists tliere fundamentally in the same 
sense as it is to be found concurrently with the 
various forms of religion which obtain in the 
Western world : discrc'dited by the philosojiher 
and man of education, and iiiirecogiiized by the ex¬ 
ponents of the otlicial creeds, oecujiying largely the 
position of magic and witchcraft and tlieir survivals 
among Cliristians. Tlie natives of Imlia, in fact, 
in adopting the ideas giving rise to the practice 
of fetishism, have much in common with the in- 
liabitants of nearly every other religion of the 
civilized world. 

2. Definition.—In India the root-idea of the 
fetish is spirit-pos.sessiun. Tlie fetish is an object 
containing an in-dwelling spirit, and thus proper 
for w'orsbi]) as being caj)able of infliKuicing the 
lives of those connected wdth it. And in pursuance 
of this idea it may safely be said tliat tlie Indian 
villager adojits as a fetish any conceivable kind 
of object, especially if it presents an unusual ap¬ 
pearance. 

(a) Spivit-possession. —Under the influence of the 
idea of spirit-possession local fetishes are con¬ 
tinually being created. Anything wliich can bi^ 
imagined to possess a spirit is sullicieiit for this 
purjiose : a hollow tree, a heap of stones, rags left 
on a busli, a ruin by the wayside or in the jungle, 
an isolated grave or hummock that can be con¬ 
ceived to bo a possible grave, even a milestone ol 
the British Government. Any kind of cairn, grave, 
tomb, or monument will serve as a fetish, those of 
English men and women being not uncommonly 
brought into requisition. Once a story of sanctity 
is started by an honest or c-a.-iiial devotee, or by a 
wary would-be priest in search of a living, its mere 
currency is sufficient for ail the neighbourhood to 
believe, for the tale to be embroidered with accre¬ 
tions, and for the place to be provided with a holy 
legend, a sjiccial ritual, and a list of miracles. In 
a Hindu neighbourhood all the virtues of the fetish 
are attributeil to a gmdling, hero, or demon ; in a 
Muhammadan neighbourhood, to a saint ; among 
savages, to the spirits. But the sense is every- 
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where the same ; it is held to be wisdom to worship 
the fetish, because of the power of the spirit within 
for ^ood or evil. These notions are occasionally 
carried very far indeed, as in the case of the Nukal- 
saini or Nikarsingln/ayir.v (Nicholson’s ‘ devotees’), 
who worshipped tlie well-known General John 
Nicholson, or Fanjab Frontier and Delhi fame, 
during Ids lifetime, despite repeated severe punish¬ 
ments at the hands of their fetish for so doing. 
This worship is nowadays transferred to his monu¬ 
ment in the Margalla Fass. / 

(6) 2'ke sacred //-^. — Attribution of a mystical 

f >ower to a common object in this way has largely 
)rought about the vogue of the sacred lire fetish 
in India among all sorts and classes of the popula¬ 
tion, alike at the shrines of the Hindus and Muliam- 
madans and at the holy places of the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan savages. Such tire must be 
ceremonially produced and tended, and it and the 
ashes it causes will then l>ecome w'orshipful as con¬ 
taining a guardian spirit and curer of disease. 
Hut the volcanic fires, meteoric lights, and ignes 
fatui observed in various parts of the country 
appear to be venerated as manifestations of the 
[lowers of evil, and hardly as fetishes proper, though 
the border line here is not alwaj's easy to define. 

3 . Family and tribal fetishes.—Families, especi¬ 
ally w'hen of considerable social position, are 
peculiarly exposed to fetish worship, and instances 
are innumeraule throughout India of some object 
possessed by the guardian spirit of the family 
being held in veneration thereby. Any handy 
domestic object serves for the abode of such spirits : 
a stone in the courtyard, an old pestle and mortar, 
a doorpost, a tiower-jar, a specially planted tree 
or shrub, and so on. On the same principle the 
SantaJs keep sets of prophylactic symbols beside 
their houses, which represent the abodes of the 
[) 0 wer 8 of Nature: pieces of w'ood, white stones, 
arrow-heads, and iron tridents. Among the more 
civilized trilies, but still low dowm in the social 
scale, such symbols become rough wooden images 
set up together in groups, or rude clay models 
grouped on platforms, which are regularly wor¬ 
shipped as the tribal protectors. 

4. Trade and industrial fetishea.—Closely con¬ 
nected with the notion of the family and tribal 
fetishes are those revered by trades and occupa¬ 
tions. The followers of practically every calling 
among Hindus worship their tools or means of 
livelihood, actually or symbolically. The object 
everywhere is the jirotection of craft interests and, 
inciefentally, cures in general. Instances are as 
numerous as the occupations. Thus, in various 
[/arts of the country, and usually at fixed periods 
and feasts, sailors will worship their boats ; soldiers 
their swords and other weapons, and, in some 
Native States, their colours; merchants and bankers 
their books; clerks their books, pens, and ink¬ 
stands; grain-merchants their weights daily; 
farmers their oxen and ploughs ; shepherds their 
sheep; market-gardeners their scales; arti.sans 
their tools daily ; working-jewellers their pincers 
and blowpipes ; carpenters their yard-measures and 
also their adzes, chisels, and saws ; shoemakers 
their lasts ; tailors their scissors ; potters and many 
other ‘ low castes’ the potter’s wheel and moulding- 
clay for luck ; tanners their scrapers ; curriers their 
axes; navvies their mattocks; oilmakers their 
j/resses ; barbers their razors, scissors, and mirrors ; 
religious mendicants their begging-bowls and bags; 
dancing girls their musical instruments. 

(a) The J'hags. —The most striking instance of 
a fetish of this description is the pickaxe of the 
Thags, a criminal brotherhood now suppressed, who 
gained their livelihood by professional murder by 
strangling. The pickaxe was the tool used for 1 
burying tne victims ; it was forged with great cere- I 


mony, and was especially venerated as the fetish 
of the association. 

(b) The corn-sieve^ hoiise-broom^ plough, and rice- 
pounder .—In India, as el.sew’here in tlie world, the 
corn-sieve, the house-broom, and the plough are 
common fetishes connected with marriages and 
births, as spirit-scarers and symbols of prosperity. 
To these in India must be added the rice-pounder. 

5 . Fetish stones.—The commonest kind of fetish 
in India to come under general observation consists 
of a stone or stones regarded as representing the 
village spirit-guardians. These are to be found 
practically in every village in the country, and are 
looke<i upon, according to the degree of civilization 
of the inhabitants, either as the natural abodes of 
the guardians themselves or as their symbols, or as 
rejuesentatives of the godlings, who, in their turn, 
are .symbolical of the various powers of Nature. 
In any case it is considered right and wise to wor¬ 
ship them and to treat them with ceremonial re¬ 
verence. Curious or eccentric form, such as is 
exhibited by stalactites in caves, is the usual 
visible sign of spirit-[)Ossessed stones, and for this 
reason many of them are the remains or fragments 
of ancient and forgotten Buddhist and Hindu carv¬ 
ings, or even pre historic implements. So also any 
stone that lends itself by form to phallic worship 
is sure to be used as a village fetish. In this way, 
too, meteoric stones, and, in mountain regions, 
striking rocks, or l/oulders that glitter or are in 
any w'ay remarkable by peculiar cleavage or other¬ 
wise, become abodes of the gods which attract 
special worship. 

(a) Footprints: visnupada. — Miracle - working 
and worshipful footprints are very common in India, 
with both ancient and modem attribution of sanc¬ 
tity— among Muhammadans to saints and to 
Muhammad himself, and among Hindus to all sorts 
of heroes and godlings. Elaborately carved r4‘- 
nupdda, or footprints of Vi^nu, which are true 
fetishes, are to be found in several places, and are 
probably copies of similar footprints of Buddha, 
common still in all Buddhist countries. 

(b) Phallic stones {linga): perforated stones, 
idlagrdma, grindstones: ‘ rain^ stones ^—The as¬ 
sumption of spirit-possession leads in the ordinary 
course to that of magical pow'ers available for 
securing the desire of devotees, and hence of fetishes 
in general. Hence phallic stones {linga) in par¬ 
ticular are veneratea as disease-curers. But the 
form of stone which i.s specially associated with 
the cure of ailments and defects in the human body 
is that which is naturally or artificially perforated. 
In a<ldition to the perforated, split, fissured, and 
tunnelled stones anci rocks at shnnes and places of 
pilgrimage, both the ^dlagrdma, a species of am¬ 
monite with reputed prophylactic and curative 
qualities, which is ubiquitous in a religious sense, 
and the family grindstone must be placed in this 
category. The same line of reasoning has pro¬ 
duced rain-getting stones in parts of the country. 

6 . Fetish trees and plants.—Fetish trees are 
almost as common as fetish stones, and the forms 
that most usually strike the observer are the lotus 
and the tulsi (sweet basil) plant, to be found in or 
near almost all Hindu dwelling-places. The latter 
is frequently also grown in conjunction with the 
nim tree {Margosa). The pipal or sacred fig, the 
bel or wood apple, the dm (mango), the sal, and the 
betel-nut {areca) palm in S. India are samples of 
other trees treated as the natural haunts of spirits 
and therefore worshipped. So, of course, are 
hollow and unusually large trees, or those that 
grow in burial and cremation grounds, and the like. 
Specially dark or ‘ghostly’ groves are further con¬ 
sidered to be the abodes of spirits, and are feared 
and propitiated accordingly. 

7 . Fetish myths.—Myths, stories, and legends 
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about fetisliea are, of course, legion, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that they are as numerous in 
India as the villages themselves. They are chielly 
strictly local folk-tales of a religious cast, usually 
made up of the traditional incidents peculiar to 
their class, but occasionally throwing a valuable 
light on the notions of the people in this connexion. 
For instance, the great mass of religious legend 
which attaches to the soil of the (Jovardhan Hill 
near Mathura has led to the belief that all its 
stones are endowed with life. Sometimes such 
stories act[uire a certain general importance, as in 
the case of the legend of Jmrik, a tribal fetish 
among the widely spread and numerous Ahir (^.v.), 
brought into vogue to account for the tribe’s wor¬ 
ship of a particular rock at Benares and of a lissured 
boulder and an ‘ elephant ’ stone near the Mai knndi 
Pass. Of the same nature and social importance 
are the very numerous and jiopular stories to ac¬ 
count for the beneficial miracles to be secured at 
real or reputed shrines and tombs of the more 
widely known Muhammadan saints, indigenous 
and imnorted, such as Sakhi Sarwar, Badru’d-din 
Aulia, Khwaja Khizar, 8ahir Ghazi (Zinda Shah 
Madar), Ghaiisu’1-Azam (Abdu’l - Qadir), Salim 
Chishti, Shaikh Farid, Shfili Daula, etc. ; ur of 
Hindu godlings, heroes, or holy men, whether of 
classical antiquity or of comparatively modmn or 
even recent date, such as Bhairon, Bhimsen, Vetal, 
Guru Gorakhnath, Guru (iugga, Lai Beg, .Jnmadi, 
etc. ; or of eclectic medimval and modern religious 
reformers, like Kabirand Kamanand. Such shrines, 
tombs, monuments, or ‘abodes’ contain and con¬ 
stitute real wonder-working fetishes for the whole 
population, Hindu and Muliammadan alike. 

8 . Human sacrifices in connexion with fetish¬ 
ism.—There is one noint in regard to the ritual 
connected with fetisnisrn in India that cannot be 
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overlooked in a discussion on the subject. It is 
the universal practice to smear any and every kind 
of fetish that can be conveniently so treated with 
ruddle, or red oclire, or red paint. The bright red 
stain thus produced represents the blood of sacri¬ 
fices made to the fetish, which, it is not difficult to 
show, were originally human. The sacrifice of 
human beings has been prevalent in India, rosa 
at any rate, throughout all historical times to the 
present day, and there is hardly an important 
Duilding or architectural structure in the country 
that has not a story of such a sacrifice connected 
with its foundation, for the purpose of providing 
it with a ghostly guardian. Under the influence 
of civilization and tlie pressure of governing author¬ 
ities of various kinds culminating in the fear of 
British law, actual human sacrifice has taken on 
modified forms of many sorts until the artificial 
reddening of the fetish to procure for it the desired 
power of guardian and curer is all that remains 
of the original sacrificial ceremony. 

Momidi .—Human sacrifice has given ri.se to 
a special fetish known as momidi, still actively 
believed in and used under the necessary prosaic 
modifications demanded by British law. But the 
veritable momidi should consist of the ceremonially 
distilled fat or essence of a murdered boy, and is 
believed to be of inestimable value as a cure and 
prophylactic. At the present day this unfortunate 
superstition gives rise to an unreasoning political 
fear in many parts of the country, as its successful 
concoction is attributed to Europeans. Surgeons 
with a taste for anatomy, freemasons (always 
regarded by the ignorant masses as a kind of 
sorcerers), and anatomical collectors for museums 
are especially exposed to suspicion in this connexion. 
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FICHTE.—The ])hilosophi(‘al work of h'iclite 
falls into twf) well-delined divisions, eoirespomling 
closely with his periods of residence in Jena and 
Berlin respectively. 'Ihe work of the lirst })eriod 
is tiiat which has had the greatest intluence on suh- 
sequent philosophical speciilarioii, for it gave direc¬ 
tion to the advance which was nijule on Kant’s 
position by post-Kantian idealists, while his teach¬ 
ing during the second period was more ]>opular in 
form and closely bound up with current political 
events. In the first period we have the Ibrntm- 
srJuf/lslchre (quite, inadectuately translated as 
Theory of Knotr/edye), the practical philoso])hy of 
the Theory of Natural Riyht {Naturrecht) and of 
the Ethics {Sitterilehre), and the religious philo¬ 
sophy of the essay On the (h'ound of our licluf tn 
the Divine. Government tf the Universe. In the 
second period we find I'bchte’s final synthesis of 
Knou'ledye (shown in the \Vissensehaftslchre to be 
purely formal), Will (established as the ground of 
reality), and th(‘ Divine Moral Order (in which the 
vocation of each individual is ground(Ml). 

‘ From this point onwards the impiiry ccnlu's m that divine 
idea of the world which uppear.s as the (^uidinj,^ prineiple in the 
popular workH, and whn'h at tirst siLrht apjtears to tiave no nn- 
nnsiiatc connection with the Wn^biuo'hajtulehre in its earlu'r 
form. In certain minor doctrines, the new expositions differ 
from the WiHScnschartdehre . . , but on the whole we lind 
iiothiiiH' in them to contradict or superseile the W-oisennekn tt.s- 
lelire. They coiiUin a wider, more concrete view, to which 
Wissenseha ftslchre may be regarded as an introdui'tion ’ (Adam¬ 
son, /'’ic/i?c, p 190). 

lIcfoKj describing tbo salient feafures of Kiclit(.‘’s 
contribution txj speculation, we must brielly sketch 
his lift; and indicate his chief writings. 

I. Life.—Johann (lottlieb Fichti* O*- ITh'd) was 
the eldest son of a hiimhle haiidiciaftsman at 
Raminenau in U])pcr Lusatia, wfio had married 
tiie daughter of a well-to-do manufacturer. 

The boy was meditative and earnest, emlowed with a remark¬ 
able memory, and very fond of reading. These ('harai'teristieM, 
along with a certain obhtinac\, were to have far-reaching 
effects upon his life. An accident brought his talents to the 
notice of a nolileman, who sent him lirst to a tutor, and then to 
a monastery like and antiquated foundation-school at bchulp- 
forta, near Nauinherg. 

At eigiitccii years of age he entered the tlioo- 
logical faculty at Jena, being transferred, howevi'r, 
to Fe.i[>zig in the following year. Theological dilli- 
culties, especially those arising out of the relation 
of Providence to the voluntary action of man, led 
him to take an eager interest in philoso])hy, am' 
he frankly adopted the determinist position, in 
which the reading of Spinoza’s Ethics only served 
to conlirrn him. He was thrown on his own re 
sour(;es even before his University (ionise was com 
pleted, and after three years at Leipzig he spent 
sortie years as a tutor in various families, lirst in 
Saxony, and then in Zurich ; it was in Zurich that 
he met his future wife, a niece of Klojistoek. In 
1790 he had a hard struggle against jioverty in 
Leipzig, hut the autumn of that year hronght him 
more pupils, among them one who desired to study 
the philosophy of Kant. This was a turning-poin 
in his life. 

‘ A circumstance,’ he wTites to his betrothed, ‘which seemeo 
the result of mere ebance, led me to give uivsclf up entirely tc 
the study of (he Kantian philosophy—a philosopliy which re¬ 
strains the imaginalioii, alwa>s too powerful in me, which givet 
understanding the bwav, ami which raises the whole spirit tc 
an indescribable elevation above all eart hly considerations. . . 

It is dithciilt beyond all conceiffion, anil stands greatly in neei 
of simplification. The ]irmci])le3, it is true, are hard specula 
tioris, with no direct bearing upon human life, but their con- 
seipiences are of the utmost importam e for an age whose 
morality is corrujiled at the fountain-head ; and to set these 
consequences before the world in a clear ligfit would, 1 believe, 
be doing it a good service. ... I am now thoroughly con 
vinced that the human will is free, and that to be happy is noi 
Iho pur])Ose of our being,—hut to deserve happiness.’ 

In 1791 , Fichte [>aid a visit to Kant at Kbnigs- 


>erg, and laid before him an essay entitled Kritik 
liter Offenbaruny, and by some accident this was 
uihlished anonymously. The philosojihical world, 
.Iready expecting a work on religion by Kant, 
,s.sumed that the Kimig.sberg j^Jiilosoiiher was the 
utium, with the re.sult that Fichte, on(‘e again a 
Tivate tutor, found Ids book immediately famou.s. 
A tour in Switzerland, after his marriage in 1793, 
brought him into contact \vith Pestalozzi and other 
len of wide reiuitation. The writing of jiolitical 
amphlcts, and deep reflexion upon tlie dilliculties 
f the Kantian philosophy, occupied him until, in 
he spring of 1794, he accepted the post of Fxtra- 
irdinary Professor of Philosophy at Jena, then dia- 
inguished as the centre of iirogressive philosophi- 
al and literary movements in (bumaiiy. H is work 
It Jena, where his influence among the students 
was remarkable, was cut short by an unfortunate 
ittack upon him on the grouiul of his supposed 
itheism-aii attack which he met without much 
act. The result was that he resigned the chair, 
iml before long lie ^\as compt'lled to make his way 
i|ui(‘tly to Berlin. Tluur^ he at lirst moved in the 
iicle of Schlegel, Sehleiermaclufr, and others of 
he Komantic school, hut it was not long before he 
ound a more congenial and ollicially more in- 
[luential circle of friends, Ohtaming permission 
to lecture in Berlin, he gathered round him an 
tmlience containing most distinguisluai scholars 
ind statesmen. At ITlaiigmi in LSi^lo he delivered 
number of lectures, including the famous course 
>11 J'he Nature of the S('holar. 

In 1807, at the cormlusion of the war wilh France, which had 
ntcrnipted his residence m Berlin, I'lchte was chosen to frame 
'or the propo.si'd li'mversify of Berlin a eon.^titiition which 
dioiild ensure its efficiency and success—a task peculiarly con- 
genial to him. lJnfortunatel> , a change in the management of 
he Hcheine led to the rejection of his reiiuirkaitlo and far- 
lighted [iroposals. 

With patriotic disregard of the risk's ho was 
running, he delivered his ylddresses to the German 
People (luring tlie winter of 1807-8, while Perl in 
was occupied by the French, and Iris services to¬ 
wards {\\o. r(‘geri(jration of Prussia were recognized 
by his (d(‘ction as lirst Rector of the University of 
Berlin in 1810. Wliile in the strenuous service of 
his Fatherland, he was stricken down by a fever 
contracted from his wife, who liad laboured in the 
ovcrllowing hospitals for five montlrs, and he died 
on 27 th Jaiiuaiy 1814. 

2. Writings.—The Kritik alter 0(fenharuny ap- 
jieared in 1792 ; it was an attempt to carry the 
principles of Kant’s critical method into the in- 
v( 3 stigation of the possifiility of reveahid religion. 
Its int(-‘rest lies in the emphasis which F'ichte thus 
early laid upon the practical reason as the clue to 
speculative problems. In 1794 it was followed 
by Vber den Beyriff der Wissensehaftslchre, a tract 
c.ontaining a purely formal sketch of his first Jena 
lectures, which has unfortunately been frequently 
used as the most adequate source for a knowledge 
of Fichte’s system. While at Jena, F'ichte de¬ 
veloped his speculative principle (described below) 
in a seri(^s of works dealing with its theoretical 
and practical grounds and implications, including 
Grundlayederyesammten Wissensrhaftslehre{ll94i)y 
Grnndlayedcs Naturrechts (1796), Erste und zweite 
Einleit'ung in die Wissenschaftslehre (1797), Versuch 
einer 7\eue.n Darstelluny der Wisseyi^chnftslehre 
(1797) which expounds the philosophical system as 
a whole, and System der Sittenlehre (1798). After 
leaving Jena, Fichte came under intluences which 
resulted in a more po])ular exposition and a less 
intellectual idealism ; the keen dialectic of the 
WisscMschaftslehre made way for the ethical ideal¬ 
ism of Die Bestimmuny des Menschen (1800), the 
theoretical socialism of Der yeschlossene Handels- 
staat (1801), the elevated spiritual insight of tjber 
das Wesen des Gelehrten (1805), the acute analysia 
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of current culture and thought of Grundziifjc dcs 
gegenwartigen ZeitalUrs (1806), and for the bold 
reconciliation of life and tliought in religion which 
is found in the Anwcisung zurn sdig&n Lehun (1806). 
When Prussia was invaded in 1805 by Naj)()leon, 
Pichte’s patriotism, wliicli had led him to make the 
unsuccessful appeal to be allowed to accompany the 
Prussian troops as a preacher of ‘ lire and sword,’ 
found expression in tne Iteden an die, Deutschtn — 
addresses which survey tlie eharacteiistics of the 
German people out of which the new JState may be 
built up, and expound the stej )3 to he taken in 
order to utilize the freedom and vitality of the 
nation. 

( 1 ) The Jena Period. —(a) Wissenschafts- 
lehre. —Pichte’s problem was set for him by the 
unresolved dilliculti(;s of Kant’s system. Py an 
analysis of knowledge and an investigation of the 
result, for knowledge, of the existence of the unity 
of self-consciousness, Kant attemjjted to ex[)lai*n 
experience. But the result of his method seemed 
to l)e that two elements, each of which has mean¬ 
ing only as related to the other, are equally neces¬ 
sary for experience, though the relation is a purely 
negative one. 

‘ What I^ant, however, dof*8 not perceive, is that . . . these 
two worlds are essentially relative to each other, ho that either, 
taken apart from the other, tiecoines an empty al.straetion. 
lie has, indeed, proved that existence uniel,it» d to a conscious 
life is such an abstraction But it is clear that the pure self, 
in its universality—as opposed to all the matter of the desires 
—Is equally abstract. To will the self, and only tlie self is to 
will nothlll^^ at all. Self-consciousness always implies ('onscious- 
neaa of something else than self, and could not exist without 
it. Self-determination, tlierofore, though it may he relativelv 
opposed to determination by the not-self, cannot be absolutely 
opposed to it, for with the not-self the self also would disajipear ’ 
(E. Caird, Hegel, Edinburgh, 1896, p. 124 f.). 

Fichte refused to start with any abstract notion. 
Certainty to him rested on intuition, though lie 
meant by intuition neither the Kantian mode of 
knowing thing,s-in-tliemselves nor the conscious¬ 
ness of tlie Absolute (of Schellirig), but what he 
called in ids later writings the free activity of the 
Ego. 

Tlie be.st-know'n expression of this starling-p^int is found in 
the G'n.indlage der WiMsenuchaftHlehre, where it is reached by 
a highly arldicial method, which cannot be reproduced in brief. 
The procedure is to assume that any one who considers what 
happens when he calls himself ‘ I ’ uill firnl that he is at the 
game time both object and subject. But this primitive activity 
of consciousness (its self-aftlniiation) is known to the Ego only 
through reflexion, that is, through limitation. In other words, 

‘ the Ego determines ’ anil ‘the Ego is determined.’ The only 
aolution of this contradiction is found in the proposition ‘the 
Ego partly determme.s itself and is partly lietemiincd.' From 
this position the theoretical WissenschaftsLehre analyzes the 
necessary modes of intelligence which are involved in the 
opposition between non-Ego and Ego. Fichte was quite aware, 
and held, that this has only formal worth. The practical 
WUseyiHchaftslehre (Sittrnlchre) makes an a<lvance. If the Ego 
is to unite the pure activity of self-affirmation and the limited, 
determined activity, ‘it must bo an activity which is at the 
same time, though not in the same sense, finite ; it must bean 
infinite striving. Striving implies ojtposition. . . . Thus the 
practical ae.ti\ity of the Ego is the ground of the Anstoss 
[opposition], which renders intelligence possible’ (Adamson, 
177). 

(6) Fra v.tical 'philosophy. — Tim The,ory of Natural 
Fight and tlie Moral Phil, are (huliu tiona from the 
first ])riTi(‘ij)les of the Wissmsrhaffslrhrc, and lay 
down a series of stages marking the risalization of 
the practical Ego. The Ego, on the princijiles of 
the earlier investigation, must afhrm itstdf, be 
aware of its own activity. It can be so aware 
only in so far as it is practical, willing. ‘ The 
{uactical I‘'go is the Ego of original self-conscious- 
ness ; a rational Ixdng immediately perceives it.self 
only in willing; and, were it not practical, would 
perceive neither itself nor the world—would not 
1)6 an intelligence at all. Will is in a special sense 
the es.sence of reason ’ ( Werke, iii. 20 f. ; and see 
Adamson, 181). This striving is a feature of con¬ 
sciousness only to the extent that consciousness 
is limited, and the Ego is really a system of im¬ 


pulses, or strivings partially but not absolutely 
opposed. 

^ Fichte examines the implic.ations of the prin(Mi>Ie that the 
Ego, to be fjelf-conscioii.snr88, mustattiriu itself as acting freely ; 
and his results are his theory of right or riglits. Freedom of 
action involves the existence of a sphere of ui'tion, a world 
against which the activity is to be directed. Fichte further 
deduces the existence of a plurality of uidivnluals, and the 
external world is the means of communication between such 
free intelligences. Still further, the co-e\istence of Huch free 
persons i.s possible only if they stand in a relation of right and 
law {Re('ht) to each other. The theory of right establishes 
(1) prmiitivo right, the right to be not a mere means but a 
cause (involving personal freedom and properU). To assure this 
nghl, there must also he (2) right of coercion, the agreement 
in a commonw'eal by mutual contract that violations of the 
former shall be annulled by its contrary. Hence (2) the political 
rights of free contract, of legislative and of executive authority. 
8oci.Ali8t principles reganling State-iuintrol of trade, labour, and 
money are deduced (o-f. the Gescdilossene Handrlsstaat). The 
System of rights ariReu from the contlut of the freedom of one 
fiuhjc(“t with that of otliers ; similarly, the contlict of motives 
in any one person gives ri*-- to the system of duties of Fichte’s 
T/if'on/ of Morals or Dutir.f, (SUtenhlne). The pure .spring of 
a< tion, the tendency to fVeedoni for the sake of fieedom, finds 
beside it the mstui 't of sel'-preservat ion, the aim of which is 
enj',' inent, n<.t freedom Fi"lite points out that tliese are not 

r. all\' ('ont rridictory ; trance < tMieuitally, tlie\- are both expres- 

s. Miis of (lie fundamental acLivits of ihe tigo. Their union is 

|•ITeefcd an act inatena'l} (by oliedience to the natural 

pniK ipl() r.' gards the world of sense, and formally (obeying the 
pure prill* ij)le) atlirms freeih-un fiom t he world of Heriso. But 
the F.g>). -,0 long as it reina iis a self-eonscious Ego, cannot be 
(.omp,‘ttly frei' from limital ion, so that the moral end lies in 
irifimly. Mot d act ion is, tlierefore, a senes of acts, no one of 
which is indifTeient; the moral vocation of man is not one 
dellnite thing, but a scries of vocations, and the moral law is, 
‘ t’oiituinally fulfil your ocatioii.’ Conscience is the feeling of 
h irmony in a given extse between the empirical and the pure 
F.go, an assurance immediately given. 

(c) Philosophy of religion. —Tn his first l^'ssay in 
the critical style, the Critique of (til Revelation, 
Fichte attenqited to apply the critical i)riiiciples 
fo the question of the possibility, the form, and 
the content of any revelation, tlnis lilling a gap 
in the Kantian .system, d'ho importance of this 
Essay lies in the stress whicli lie already lays 
upon the practical side of that system. Within 
the earlier system of Eichte tlu'ie was no place 
for the conception of God as creative, or as personal. 
Kant had shown the possibility of the existence of 
Natural Keligion, as involveti in the necessity of 
the jiractical postulates of God and immortality; 
Bevcaled Kidigion, Fichte tried to show, re.sts upon 
the morally imiierfect condition of (liose to whom 
the revelation i.s made, and any nivelation must be 
in harmony with tlie moral law. It is of the Divine 
moral law, not of God, that we read in the treatise 
which led to Fichte’s removal from Jena. Belief 
in the moral order of the univiTse is belief in God, 
ami there is no other; only liy r(*ason of tlie neces¬ 
sities of intelligi'nce do we regard this order as 
substance or jicr.son. 

( 2 ) The Berlin Period.—{ a) The Nature of 
Man .— The liarmoiiy which Fichte had tried to 
establish between cognition and will, by im'ans of 
the conception of the moral order, rccidvcil during 
the Berlin period more elaborate treatiiHuit ; the 
Wissen.schnftslehre, so often taken as Ficlite’s last 
word, is merely introductory to the whole of what 
is contained in the Popular IVorks. Tlie chuirt^st 
ex])osition of the later synthesis is found in Die 
Brstunmitng des Me7iS(-hr,n of iSdO {Pop. [Corks, i. 
321 ff.)* 'I'hB three sections of this work -Doubt, 
Knowledge, and Faith — state* the jio.sitioris of 
Naturalism, Theoretical Idealism, and Fractical 
(or Ethical) Idealism. Naturalism leaves us with 
the conllict of natural necessity and freedom, 
Knowleelge is shown to be purely formal ; but in 
the third hook the end of existence is declared to 
he not knowhxige, but action. 

In the section entitled ‘ Faith,’ l■’l(■hto shows that the attempt 
t-o analyze the feeling of free aetoitv by reaHon only, revives 
the Hce|>tiral (loubts described in the section entitle*! ‘Doubt.’ 
We must Hiinply accept the impulse to independence, and realize 
that ‘ thought is not Huprenie, hut founded on our slrn tug ener¬ 
gies.’ ‘The true diirniiv of in\ uiidersUudlng tills me with 
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reverence. It If no longer the deceptive mirror which reflectf 
f series of empty pictures, proceeding from nothing and tending 
to nothing ; it is bestowed upon me for a great purpose. Its cul¬ 
tivation for this purpose is entrusted to me ; it is placed in my 
hands, and at my hands it will be required.' ‘We do not act 
because we know, but we know because wo are called upon to 
act. The practical reason is the root of all reason.’ 

The moral results which follow from this position 
are clear. 


cealed behind the former, burstf forth Into new dexolopment. 
Death and Birth are but the struggle of Life with itself to 
assume a more glorious and congenial form.’ 

{b) The IVay of the Blessed Life (tr. under that 
title in the Popular This deals with the 

ultimate question of the relation of Unite spirits to 
the universe of which they are parts. In the second 
< Nr^erdv to knoT Tut arordTnTto P^rt of that work, Fichte otters a history of the dif- 

thy knowledge^ do.^is thy vocation.’ Ficlito <'*Tf"‘^“‘®'"annrIhLnL*'d“* The*^^^ 

would, however, have us remember that others J>y U'® relation is PP , • ^ , • 

also are busy doing. ‘ Aasume it as already known , three stages are those described in Ue N afwre 0/ 

,y .. ..n Wn* | 

on which rest art, science, and political life. But 
man can rise yet higher, for his failure to realize 
the Divine Will in his own action forces him in upon 
himself, so that he may comprehend what that is 
which he loves and after which he strives. Man 
80 lives that ‘in the conduct of each individual 
there may be manifested purely that form which 
the Divine nature has assumed in this particular 
individual; that each individual may recognize 
God as He is outwardly manifested in the conduct 
of all other men ; that all others may recoraize 

__ ..^ ... God as He is manifested in the concfuct of this 

onward to a higher culture, of which we can at I particular individual; and that thus God alone 
pre.sent form no conception.’ But an even greater I Biay be ever manifested in all outward appearance.* 
Order aj>pear 8 ; the Eternal World, in which we / The fifth and last stage is that in which the finite 
are and live even now, the world in which Will | spirit apprehends in thought the intimate relations 


wholly by themselves, and independently of thee ; 
never interrupt the accomplishment of this pur¬ 
pose, but rather further it to the utmost of thy 
power.’ The vocation of the race is to form itself 
into one single body, each part of which shall be 
in intimate contact with every other. All has 
tended to this end, and much of the way is already 
passed over. Man has attained to a more compre- 
nensive, more energetic freedom. ‘ When once 
every useful discovery made at one end of the 
eartli is at once communicated to all other parts, 
then, without further interrii])tion, with unite<i 
strength and equal step, humanity shall move 


is the first link in a chain of consequences that 
stretches through the whole invisible realms of 
spirit, rises before us. God, the Divine Will, is 
tne lx)nd of union between finite wills within that 
world, and our true life is a life of active endeavour 
to co-operate with other willing persons, fulfilling 
our respective vocations while respecting their 
freedom, guided by conscience, which is the felt 
harmony between the natural tendency and the 
tendency to freedom. 


in whicn he and all other finite spirits are bound 
together in one community of free intelligences, 
moved and upheld by one purpose. 

LiTKRATunM.— ffsrJbt, th« collected works, 11 vols., edited end 
arranged bv Fichte’s son, I. H. F'ichte (vols. i.-viii., Bonn, 
184S-46, and vols. ix.-xi,, 18S4-S6 ); Ths Popxilar fVorks ofJ. Q. 
Fxchti*, tr. W. Smith, 2 vols., London, 1889, with a memoir of 
the author prepared from materials derived from J. 0. FtckU'i 
Lftben und liUrariickfr BrUfxctchstO, by I. fl. Fichte, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1882 ; Tht Scienu of Right* and The Science of KnoW' 
ledge, tr. A. K. Kroeger, with introd. by W. T. Harris, Ix)ndon, 
On the Nature of the Scholar and The Characterietice of 


Creative life reveals itself in a different «hat>e in each corner | Present Age, tr. W. Smith, l)ot.h ox)r)tained in the Poptdeur 
of the universe as the power by which we ourselves were formed. JForiirs already mentioned ; C. C._ Everett^ .Science of 


Here it streams as self-creating and self-forming matter through 
human veins and muscles, and pours out its abundance into the 
tree, the plant, and the grass. There it leaps and dances as 
spontaneous activity in the animal, and appears in ever-new 
forms. * Everything that lives and moves follows this universal 
impulse.* Through that which to others seemed a mere dead 
mass, h'ichte saw this life rising in ever-increasing growth, no 
longer the ever-recurring circle, or the eternally repeated play. 

‘ It IS not Death that kills, but the more living Life w^^ich, con- 


rr vrujf iiiennoneu ; v.. jc.verett, rjcnie g acience oj 

Knowledge, Chicago, 1884 ; R. Adamson, Fichte, liondon, 1881 
(see also his Development of Modern Philosophy, FMlnb. and 
Lond. 1908); F. C. A. Schwegler, Uvst. of Phil., tr. with a 
note by J. 11. Stirling, Edinburgh, 1887 (see also other Histories 
of Philosophy, notably those of K. Fischer, Erdmann, and 
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